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Barbarus  T}  ARBARUS  (Francis),  a  noble  Venetian,  was  a 
feurbary.  |j  man  Qf  great  fame  in  the  15th  century,  not  only  for 
'  learning,  but  likewife  for  a  fkilful  addrefs  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  affairs.  He  is  author  of  a  book  De 
Re  Vxorta,  and  fotne  fpeeches. 

Barbarus  (Hermolaus),  grandfon  of  the  preceding, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  the  1 5th  century.  The 
public  employments  he  was  entrufted  with  early,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  cultivating  polite  learning  with 
great  application.  As  he  was  very  fkilful  in  the  Greek, 
he  undertook  the  moft  difficult  tranflations,  and  began 
with  a  famous  paraphrafe  upon  Ariftotle.  He  then 
attempted  Diofcorides,  whofe  text  he  corre&ed,  gave 
a  tranflation  of  him,  and  added  a  commentary.  But 
*  of  all  his  works,  there  is  none  which  has  gained  him  fo 
much  reputation  as  that  which  he  made  upon  Pliny  ; 
he  corrected  in  him  above  5000  paffages,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  reftored  300  iu  Pomponius  Mela.  Pope  ln- 
hocent  VlH.  to  whom  he  was  ambaffador,  conferred 
the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  upon  him.  He  was  fo 
imprudent  as  to  accept  of  it  without  waiting  for  the 
confent  of  his  fuperiors  ;  though  he  could  not  be  ig¬ 
norant  that  the  republic  of  Venice  had  made  Taws  to 
forbid  all  the  minifters  they  fent  to  the  cOilrt  of  Rome 
to  accept  any  benefice.  His  fuperior3  were  inflexible; 
and  not  being  able  to  gain  any  thing  upon  them  either 
by  his  flattery  or  his  father’s  intereft,  the  father  died 
of  grief,  and  the  fon  foon  followed  him, 

Barbarus  (Daniel),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
preceding,  was  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  famous  for 
his  learning.  He  was  ambaffador  from  Venice  to 
England;  and  was  One  of  the ’fathers  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  where  he  a  died  with  great  zeal  for  the  intereft 
of  the  pope.  He  wrote,  r.  A  commentary  upon  Vi¬ 
truvius.  2.  Catena  Greccorum  Patrum  in  'quinquagin- 
ta  Pfalmos  I, aline  verfa.  3.  La  Prattica  della  Per- 
Jpettiva.  He  died  in  iyfi 9,  at  41  years  of  age. 

BARBARY,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  including  the 
ftates  of  Algiers,  Morocco,  Tripoli ,  and  Tunis  ;  (fee 
thofe  articles).  This  country  contain  almoft  the  whole 
,  of  what  the  Romans  poffeffed  of  the  continent  of  A- 
S rtent,  &c.  frica,  excepting  Egypt.  It  ftretches  itfelf  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  beginning  at  the  fouthern  limits  of 
Egypt,  to  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  full  35  degrees  of 
longitude  ;  and  from  thence  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  utmoft 
Vveftern  edge  of  it,  about  fix  more,  in  all  41  degrees  ; 
fo  that  the  utmoft  length  of  Barbary  from  eaft  to  weft 
is  computed  at  above  759  German  leagues.  On  the 
fouth,  indeed,  it  is  contined  within  much  narrower 
bounds,  extending  no  farther  than  from  27  to  354- de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude ;  fo  that  its  utmoft  breadth  from 
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north  to  fouth,  does  not  exceed  128  German  miles.  Barbary. 
More  particularly,  Barbary  begins  on  the  weft  of  the  — y— «* 
famed  mount  Atlas,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ay  Duacal, 
or  Al  Duacal,  inclofing  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Suez 
and  Dela,  now  provinces  of  Morocco;  thence  fttetch- 
ing  north-eaftward  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  at  Cape  Finifterre,  then  along  the  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,  it  is  at  laft  bounded  by  the  city  of  A- 
lexandria  in  Egypt.  z 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Barbary,  there  Whence 
are  many  conje&ures;  According  to  fome,  the  Ro-  named* 
mans,  after  they  had  conquered  this  large  count!  y, 
gave  it  that  name  out  of  contempt  and  diflike  to  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  natives,  according  to  the  ir 
cuftom  of  calling  all  other  people  blit  themfelves  Bar¬ 
barians.  Marmol,  on  the  contrary,  derives  the  word 
Barbary  from  Berber,  a  name  which  the  Arabs  gave 
to.  its  ancient  inhabitants,  and  which  they  retain  to 
this  day  in  many  parts  of  the  Country,  efpecially  along 
the  great  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Atlas  ;  and  which 
name  was  given  them  on  account  of  the  barrennefs  of 
their  country.  According  to  Leo  Africanus,  the  name 
of  Barbary  was  given  by  the  Arabs  on  account  of  the 
ft  range  language  of  the  natives,  which  appeared  to 
them  more  like  a  murmur  or  grumbling  of  fome  brute 
animals  than  articulate  founds.  Others,  however,  de¬ 
rive  it  from  the  Arabic  word  bar,  fignifying  a  defart, 
twice  repeated ;  which  was  given  by  one  Ifric,  or  A- 
fricus ,  a  king  of  Arabia,  frdrti  whom  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa  is  pretended  to  have  taken  its  name. 
According  to  them,  this  king  being  driven  out  of  his 
own  dominions, and  clofely  purfued  by  his  enemies, fome 
of  his  retinue  called  out  to  him  Bar,  bar  ;  that  is,  Tq 
Ibe  defari.  To  the  defart ;  from  Which  the  country  was 
afterwards  called  Barbary. 

Among  the  Romans  this  Country  was  divided  into  Subject  to 
the  provinces  of  Mauritania,  Africa  Propria,  & c.  and  the  Ro* 
they  Continued  abfolute  mailers  of  it  from  the  time  of  mans. 
Julius  Caefar  till  the  year  of  Chrift  428.  At  that  time 
Bonifacius  the  Roman  governor  of  thefe  provinces, 
having  through  the  treachery  of  jEtius  been  forced  to  ^ 
revolt,  called  in  to  his  affiftance  Genferic  king  of  the  b  •.  Aacius 
Vandals,  who  had  been  fome  time  fettled  in  Spain,  calls  In  the 
The  terms  offered,  according  to  Procopius,  were,  that  Van(kb- 
Genferic  fhould  have  two  thirds,  and  Bonifacius  one 
third,  of  Africa,  provided  they  could  maintain  them- 
felves  againft  the  Roman  power;  and  to  accomplilh  this 
they  were  to  affifl.  each  other  to  the  utmoft. — This  pro- 
pofal  was  inftantly  complied  with  ;  andGenferic  fet  fail 
from  Spain  in  May  428,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
according  to  fome,  or  only  24,000  according  to  o- 
A  ther*£ 
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Barbary.  thers,  together  with  their  wives,  children,  and  all  their 
y~—v—  effects.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  EmprefsPla- 
cidia  having  difcovered  the  true  caufe  of  Bonifacius’s 
revolt,  wrote  a  moll  kind  and  obliging  letter  to  him, 
in  which  fhe  allured  him  of  her  favour  and  protection 
for  the  future,  exhorting  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  and 
exert  his  ufual  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  by- 
driving  out  the  Baibarians  whom  the  malice  of  his 
enemies  had  obliged  him  to  call  in  for  his  own  fafety 
and  prefervation. 

Endeavours  Bonifacius  readily  complied  with  this  requeft,  and 
tmfuccefs-  offered  the  Vandals  confiderable  fums  if  they  would 
full)  to  per- ret;re  out  0f  Africa  and  return  to  Spain.  But  Genfe- 
to^eturjj111  r^c>  already  mailer  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  country, 
firft  returned  a  fcoffing  anfwer,  and  then,  falling  unex¬ 
pectedly  On  him,  cut  moll  of  his  men  in  pieces,  and 
obliged  Bonifacius  himfelf  to  fly  to  Hippo,  which  place 
he  invefted  in  May  430.  The  liege  lafted  till  the 
month  of  July  the  following  year;  when  the  Vandals 
were  forced,  by  a  famine  that  began  to  rage  in  their 
camp,  to  drop  the  enterprize,  and  retire.  Soon  after, 
Bonifacius  having  received  two  reinforcements,  one 
from  Rome,  and  the  other,  under  the  conduCl  of  the 
celebrated  Afpar,  from  Conllantinople,  a  refolution 
g  was  taken  by  the  Roman  generals  to  offer  the  enemy 
Romans  battle.  The  Vandals  readily  accepting  the  challenge,  a 
defeated  by  bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Romans  were 
kin'of *the  tltterty  defeated,  a  prodigious  number  of  them  taken, 
Vandal 8.  6  ai'd  the  reft  obliged  to  Ihelter  themfelves  among  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Afpar,  who  commanded  the 
eallern  troops,  efcaped  with  difficulty  to  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  Bonifacius  was  recalled  to  Italy.  Upon 
their  departure,  the  Vandals  over-ran  all  Africa,  com¬ 
mitting  every  where  the  mod  terrible  ravages  ;  which 
llruck  the  inhabitants  of  Hippo- with  fuch  terror,  that 
they  abandoned  their  city,  which  was  firft  plundered, 
and  then  fet  on  lire  by  the  victorious  enemy ;  fo  that 
Cirtha  and  Carthage  were  now  the  jOnly  ftrong  places 
7  pgffeffed  by  the  Romans^ 

Peace  con-  1:1435,  Genferic,  probably  being  afraid  of  an  at- 
cludeJ  with  tack  by  the  united  forces  of  the  eallern. and  weftern 
the  Van-  Spires,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans,  who 
yielded  to  him  part  of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Pro 
coufularis,  and  likewife  Byzacene;  for  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Profper,  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  the  eaft.  Genferic  delivered  up  his  fon 
Hunneric  by  way  of  hoftage ;  but  fo  great  was  the 
confidence  which  the  Romans  placed  in  this  Barbarian, 

*  that  fume  time  after  they  fent  him  back  his  fon.  Of 

this  they  foon  had  reafon  to  repent ;  for  in  439,  the 
Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Goths  in 
Gaul,  Genferic  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  feize 
upon  the  city  of  Carthage  ;  by  which  he  confiderably 
enlarged  his  African  dominions.  Valentinian,  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor,  however,  maintained  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  two  Mauritanias,  with  Tripolitana,  Tingitana,  and 
that  part  of  Numidia  where  Cirtha  Hood. 

On  the  taking  of  Carthage,  Genferic  made  it  the 
feat  of  his  empire  ;  and  in  440  made  a  defcent  on  the 
Kland  of  Sicily,  where  he  ravaged  the  open  country, 
and  even  laid  liege  to  Palermo.  Not  being  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reduce  that  place,  he  foon  returned  to  Africa 
with  an  immenfe  booty  and  a  vail  number  of  captives. 
Being  now  become  formidable  to  both  empires,  Theo- 
dofius  emperor  of  the  eaft  refolved  to  affiil  Valentinian  - 
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againft  fo  powerful  an  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  fitted  Barbary, 

out  a  fleet  confiiting  of  1100  large  Ihips ;  and  putting  - V"  J 

on  board  of  it  the  flower  of  his  army,  under  the  con- 
duft  of  Arcovindas,  Anftlus,  and  Germanus,  he  or¬ 
dered  them  to  land  in  Africa,  and,  joining  the  weftern 
forces  there,  to  drive  Genferic  out  of  the  countries  he 
had  feized.  But  Genferic  in  the  mean  time  pretending 
a  defire  to  be  reconciled  with  both  empires,  amufed 
the  Roman  general  with  propofals  of  peace,  till  the 
feafon  for  a&ion  was  over;  and,  next  year,  Theodo- 
fms  being  obliged  to  recall  his  forces  to  oppofe  the 
Huns,  Valentinian  found  it  neceffary  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Vandals  ;  and  this  he  could  obtain  on 
no  other  terms  than  yielding  to  them  the  quiet  poffef- 
fion  of  the  countries  they  had  feized. 

So  powerful  was  Genferic  now  become,  or  rather 
fo  low  was  the  Roman  empire  by  this  time  reduced, 
that  in  455,  he  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Rome 
itfelf,  as  is  fully  related  under  the  article  Rome;  and, 
after  his  return  to  Africa,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Makes 
remaining  countries  held  by  the  Romans  in  that  part  himfelf  ma- 
of  the  world.  Hereupon  Avitus,  who  had  fucceeded  her  of  all 
Valentinian  in  the  empire,  dii’patched  ambaffadors  to  ^  *■1™.*°' 
Genferic,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  treaty  he  had1 
concluded  with  the  empire  in  442  ;  and  threatening,  if 
he  did  not  obferve  the  articles  at  that  time  agreed  up¬ 
on,  to  make  war  upon  him  not  only  with  his  own  for¬ 
ces,  but  with  thofe  of  his  allies  the  Vefigoths,  who 
were  ready  to  pafs  over  into  Africa.  To  this  Genferic 
was  fo  far  from  paying  any  regard,  that  he  immediate-  I0 
ly  put  to  fea  with  a  fleet  of  60  Ihips ;  but  being  at-  Defeated 
tacked  by  the  Roman  .fleet  under  Ricimer,  he  was  ut-  byRiumer 
terly  defeated,  and  forced  to  fly  back  into  Africa  :  he 
returned,  however,  foon  after  with  a  more  powerful 
fleet,  committing  great  ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  : 
but  in  a  fecond  expedition  he  was  not  attended  with  io 
good  fuccefs  ;  the  Romans  falling  unexpectedly  upon 
his  men  while  bufied  in  .plundering  the  country,  put 
great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fvvord,  ar.d  among  the 
reft  the  brother-in-law  of  Genferic  himfelf.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  this  fmatl  advantage,  Majorianus,  at  that 
time  emperor,  refolved  to  pafs  over  into  Africa,  and 
attempt  the  recovery  of  that  country.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  made  great  preparations  ;  but  his  fleet  being 
furprifed  and  defeated  by  the  Vandals,  through  the 
treachery,  it  is  faid,  of  fome  of  his  commanders,  the 
enterprize  mifearried- 

Notwithftanding  this  misfortune,  however,  Majo¬ 
rianus  perfifted  in  his  refolution  ;  and  would  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  have  accomplifhed  his  purpofe,  had  not  he  him¬ 
felf  been  murdered  foon  after  by  Ricimer.  After  his 
death,  Genferic  committed  what  ravages  he  pleafed  in. 
the  poor  remains  o  f  the  weftern  empire,  and  even  made 
defeents  on  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands  belonging  to  tJ 
the  emperor  of  Conllantinople.  To  revenge  this  affront,  Genferic 
Eeo  made  vaft  preparations  for  the  invafion  of  Africa,  defeats  the 
info  much,  that,  according  to  Procopius,  he  laid  outeafte™  en*' 
1 30,000  pounds  weight  of  gold  in  the  equipment  of  his  * 
army  and  navy.  The  forces  employed  on  this  occaiion 
were  fufficient  for  expelling  the  Vandals,  had  they 
been  much  more  powerful  than  they  were  ;  but  the 
command  being  given  to  Bafilifcus  a  covetous  and  am¬ 
bitious  man,  the  fleet  was  utterly  defeated  through  his 
treachery,  and  all  the  vaft  preparations  came  to  nothing. 

By  this  laft  defeat  the  power  of  tire  Vandals  in  Africa 
6  was 
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Bat-bar?,  was  fully  eflabliiTied,  and  Genferic  made  himfelf  mailer 
v“—'v  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  iflands  between 
.  ( ,  Italy  and  Africa,  without  oppofition  from  the  weftern 

the'van'dals  emPerors,  whofe  power  was  entirely  taken  away  in  the 
founded,  year  476.  .  ,  r  ,  , 

Thus  was  the  Vandalic  monarchy  in  Barbary  founded 
Barbarity  by  Genferic,  between  the  years  428  and  468.  If  we 
■and  tyran-  take  a  view  of  that  prince’s  government  in  his  new  do- 
ny  of  Gen-  minions,  it  prefents  no  very  agreeable  profpeft.  Being 
himfelf  an  abfolute  barbarian  in  the  drifted  fenfe  of  the 
word,  and  an  utter  ftranger  to  every  ufeful  art,  he  did 
not  fail  t«  (how  his  own  prowefs  by  the  deftruftion  of 
all  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatnefs  which  were  fo 
numerous  in  the  country  he  had  conquered.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  inftead  of  improving  his  country,  he  laid  it 
wafte,  by  demoliftiing  all  the  (lately  ftruftures  both 
public  and  private,  and  all  other  valuable  and  fump- 
tuous  works  with  which  thofe  proud  conquerors  had 
adorned  this  part  of  their  dominions.  So  that,  what¬ 
ever  monuments  the  Romans  had  been  at  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  expence  to  ereft,  in  order  to  eternize  their  own 
glory,  the  barbarous  Vandals  were  now  at  no  left  pains' 
to  reduce  into  heaps  of  ruins.  Befides  this  kind  of 
devaftation,  Genferic  made  his  dominions  a  fdene  of 
blood  and  daughter,  by  perfecuting  the  orthodox 
Chriftians  ;  being  himfelf,  as  well  as  moft  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  a  zealous  Arian  ;  and  for  this  his  long 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable.  He  died  in  477,  after  a 
reign  of  60  years  ;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Iiun- 
neric. 


Hunncric  a  T-’he  new  king  proved  yet  a  greater  tyrant  than  his 
bloody  ty-  father,  perfecuting  the  orthodox  with  the  utmoft  fury ; 
rant.  and,  during  his  fhort  reign  of  feven  years  and  an  half, 

lS  deftroyed  more  of  them  than  Genferic  had  done  in  all 

HU  terrible  his  lifetime.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  fame  man- 
dearh.  ner  as  the  herefiarch  Arius  *  ;  before  which  time  his 
•  boe  Arms.  gei]1  had  been  rotting  upon  his  bones,  and  crawling 
with  worms,  fo  that  he  looked  more  like  a  dead  car- 
cafe  than  a  living  man.  Concerning  his  fucceffors  Gu- 
tamund,  Thrafamund,  and  Hilderic,  we  find  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  they  fometimes  perfecutcd, 
arid  fometimes  were  favourable  to,  the  orthodox ;  and 
by  his  favour  for  them  the  laft  king  was  ruined.  For, 
having  unadvifedly  publifhed,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  a  manifeito,  wherein  he  repealed  all  the  afts  of 
his  predecefibrs  againft  the  orthodox,  a  rebellion  was 
Hilderic  the  immediate  confequence.  At  the  head  of  the  mal- 
depofcd  by  contents  was  one  Gilimer,  or  Gildemar,  a  prince  of 
Gilimer.  the  blood-royal,  who  by  degrees  became  fo  powerful, 
as  to  depofe  Hilderic  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  ; 
after  which  he  caufed  the  unhappy  monarch  with  all 
his  family  to  be  clofely  confined,  and  was  himfelf 
crowned  king  of  the  Vandals  at  Carthage. 

.Gilimer  proved  a  greater  tyrant  than  any  that  had 
gone  before  him.  He  not  only  cruelly  perfecuted  the 
orthodox,  but  horribly  oppreffed  all  the  reit,  fo  that 
T7  he  was  held  in  univerlal  abhorrence  and  deteftation 
Belifarius  when  the  Greek  emperor  Juftinian  projeftedan  invaiion 
i-  v)  lesA-  of  Africa.  This  expedition  of  Juftinian’s  is  faid  to 
*rica;  have  been  occafioned  by  an  apparition  of  Laetus  an 
African  bifhop,  who  had  been  murdered  fome  time  be¬ 
fore,  but  now  commanded  the  emperor  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  Africa,  and  affured  him  of  fuccefs.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  this,  or  fome  other  motive,  prevailed  upon 
-Juftinian  fo  far,  that,  liotwithilanding  his  being  at  that 


time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Parfia,  he  fer.t  a  power-  Barbary. 
ful  fleet  and  army  to  Africa,  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  general  Belifarius,  who  was  for  that 
reafon  recalled  from  Perfia. 

So  much  was  Gilimer,  all  this  time,  taken  up  with 
his  own  pleafures,  or  with  opprefling  his  fubjefts,  that 
lie  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  formidable  prepara¬ 
tions  that  were  making  againft  him.  On  the  arrival  of 
Belifarius,  however,  he  was  conftrained  to  put  himfelf 
into. a  pofture  of  defence.  The  management  of  his 
army  he  committed  to  his  two  brothers  Gundimer  and 
Gelamund,  who  accordingly  attacked  the  Romans  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  force.  The  engagement  was  ,3 
long  and  bloody;  but  at  laft  the  Vandals  were  defeated,  Defeat?  tho 
and  the  two  princes  flain.  Gilimer,  grown  defperate  Vandals ; 
at  this  news,  tallied  out  at  the  head  of  his  corps  de  re-* 
ferve,  with  full  purpofe  to  renew  the  attack  with  the 
utmoft  vigour ;  but  by  his  own  indifcretion  loft  a  faif 
opportunity  of  defeating  the  Romans.  For  no  fooner 
did  they  perceive  Gilimer  haftening  after  them  at  the 
head  of  a  frefli  army,  than  they  betook  themfelves  to 
flight ;  and  the  greateft  part  were  difperfed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  had  the  king  followed  them  clofe,  they 
muft  have  been  totally  cut  off.  Inftead  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  (tumbling  unfortunately  on  the  body  of  one  of  his 
(lain  brothers,  the  fight  of  it  made  him  lofe  all  thought* 
about  the  enemy ;  and  inftead  of  purfuing  them,  he 
fpent  part  of  his  time  in  idle  lamentations,  and  part  in 
burying  the  corpfe  with  fuitable  pomp  and  dignity. 

By  this  means  Belifarius  had  an  opportunity  of  rally¬ 
ing  his  men  ;  which  he  did  fo  effectually,  that,  coming 
unexpectedly  upon  Gilimer,  he  eafily  gained  a  new  and 
complete  victory  over  him. 

This  defeat  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Carthage,  Tabes  Car- 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  at  no  pains  to  put  into  tbage ; 
a  pofture  of  defence.  After  which  Gilimer,  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  affiftance  from  the  Moors  and 
Goths,  was  obliged  to  recal  his  brother  Tzafon  from 
Sardinia.  The  meeting  between  the  two  brothers  was 
very  mournful ;  but  they  foon  came  to  a  refolution  of 
nqaking  one  defperate  attempt  to  regain  the  loft  king¬ 
dom,  or  at  lead  recover  their  captives  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  confequence  of  this  refolution  was 
another  engagement,  in  which  Tzafon  was  killed  with 
800  of  his  clioiceft  men,  while  the  Romans  loft  no 
more  than  50  ;  after  which  Belifarius  moving  fudden- 
ly  forward  at  the  head  of  all  his  army,,  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  the  Vandals.  This  Gilimer  was  no  fooner  ap- 
prifed  of,  than,  without  (laying  to  give  any  more  order* 
to  the  reft  of  his  army,  he  fled  towards  Numidia  in  the 
utmoft  confternation.  His  flight  was  not  immediate¬ 
ly  known  among  his  troops ;  but  when  it  was,  fuch  an 
univerfal  confufion  enfued,  that  they  abandoned  their 
camp  to  the  Romans,  who  had  now  nothing  to  do  but 
plunder  it ;  and  not  content  with  this,  they  malfacred 
all  the  men  found  in  it,  carrying  away  the  women  cap- 
tives  ‘  ta 

Thus  a  total  end  was  put  to  the  power  of  the  Van-  And  pat* 
dais  in  Barbary,  and  the  Romans  once  more  became  a!l  e,,<1  to 
mailers  of  this  country.  The  Vandal  inhabitants  were 
permitted  to  remain  as  they  were,  on  condition  of  ex-  chy. 
changing  the  herefy  of  Ar-ius  for  the  orthodox  faith. 

As  for  Gilimer,  he  fled  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
Medamns,  a  town  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  Pappuau 
mountain,  and  ahnoft-  inaccefllble  by  reafon  of  its 
A  2  freight 
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BarWy.  height  and  ruggednefs.  The  fiege  of  this  place  wa3  lity  peaceably  till  the  year  of  the  Hegira  297  or  298,  Barbary. 


J  committed  to  Pharas,  an  officer  of  great  experience, 
who  having  {hut  up  all  avenues  to  the  town,  the  un- 


during  which  time  they  made  feveral  defcents  on  the  ' 
ifland  of  Sicily,  and  conquered  part  of  it.  About  this 


happy  Gilimer  was  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits  for  time,  however,  one  Obeidallah  rebelled  againft  the 

- »  -c - :r. — -  t>i - —  r — - — — :r"',  "f  —  houfe  of  Aglab,  and  a  {fumed  the  title  of  khalif  of 

Kairwan  (the  ancient  Cyrene,  and  refidence  of  the 
Aglabite  princes).  To  give  the  greater  weight  to  his 
pretenfions  he  alfo  took  the  furname  of  A1  Mohdi,  or 
A1  Mahedi,  the  direftar.  According  to  fome,  alfo,  he 
his  anfwer  with  a  moft  fubmiffive  requeft,  that  Pharas  pretended  to  be  defcended  in  a  right  line  from  Ali  Ebn 


GSlimer’s  want  of  provifions.  Pharas  being  foon  apprifed  of  the 
extreme  di- diftrefs  he  was  in,  wrote  him  a  moft  friendly  and  pa- 
thetic  letter,  earneftly  exhorting  him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  diftrefs  of  himfeif  and  his  friends  by  a  furrender. 
This  Gilimer  declined ;  but  at  the  fame  time  concluded 


would  fo  far  pity  his  great  diftrefs  as  to  fend  him  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  fponge,  and  a  lute.  This  ftrange  requelt 
greatly  furprifed  Pharas  ;  but  at  laft  it  was  explained 
by  the  meflenger,  who  told  him  that  the  king  had  not 
tafled  any  baked  bread  fince  his  arrival  on  that  moun- 


AbuTaleb,andFatema  the  daughter  of  Mahomet;  for 
which  reafon,  fay  they,  the  Arabs  called  him  and  his 
defcendants  Fatemites.  He  likewife  encouraged  him¬ 
feif  and  his  followers  by  a  traditional  prophecy  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  that  at  the  end  of  ^oo  years  the  fun  fhonld  rife 


tain,  and  earneftly  longed  to  eat  a  morfel  of  it  before  out  of  the  weft.  Having  at  length  driven  the  Agla-  Driven  out 
he  died  :  the  fponge  he  wanted  to  allay  a  tumour  that  bites  into  Egypt,  where  they  became  known  by  thebyAI  Moh- 
was  fallen  on  one  of  his  eyes  ;  and  the  lute,  on  which  name  of  Magrehians ,  he  extended  his  dominions  ini1  tiie 
lie  had  learned  to  play,  was  to  affifthim  in  fetting  fome  Africa  and  Sicily,  making  Kairwan  the  place  of  his  khalif 
elegiac  verfes  he  had  compofed  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  refidence. 

misfortunes  to  a  fuitable  tune.  At  this  mournful  re-  In  the  300th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Habbafah,  one  His  general 
port  Pharas  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  imme-  of  A1  Mohdi’s  generals,  overthrew  the  khalif  A1  Mok-  Hafebafeh. 
diately  difpatched  the  meflenger  with  the  things  he  tader's  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barca,  and  ,nva‘5es  E” 
wanted.  made  himfeif  mailer  of  that  city.  After  which  he  re-®5 

Gilimer  had  fpent  near  three  winter  months  on  the  duced  Alexandria  itfelf;  and  was  making  great  pro- 
fummit  of  this  inhofpitable  mountain,  his  mifery  har-  grefs  in  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  country,  when  A1 
dening  him  ftill  more  againft  the  thoughts  of  furren-  Mokhtader  difpatched  againft  him  his  two  generals 
dering,  when  a  melancholy  feene  in  his  own  family  at  Takin  and  A1  Kafem,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men. 
once  reconciled  him  to  it.  This  was  a  bloody  ftruggle  Habbafah  being  informed  that  the  khalif’s  troops  were 
between  two  boys,  one  of  them  his  fitter’s  fon,  about  in  motion,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  give 
a  flat  bit  of  dough,  laid  on  the  coals  ;  which  the  one  them  battle,  and  at  laft  came  up  with  them  in  an  ifland 
feized  upon,  burning  hot  as  it  was,  and  clapped  it  in-  called  by  the  Arabs  Ard  Al  Khamjttt.  Here  he  at- 
to  his  mouth  ;  but  the  other  by  dint  of  blows  forced  it  tacked  them  with  incredible  bravery,  notwithftanding 
out,  and  eat  it  from  him.  This  quarrel,  which  might  their  force  was  much  fuperior  to  his ;  but  the  approach 
have  ended  fatally  had  not  Gilimer  interpofed,  made  fo  of  night  obliged  both  generals  to  found  1 


deep  an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  immediately  dif¬ 
patched  a  meflenger  to  Pharas,  acquainting  him  that 


The  adtion  therefore  was  by  no  means  decifive,  tho’  ex* 

r . . 0 _  ,  ,  „  .  tremely  bloody,  the  khalif’s  generals  having  loft  20,000* 

he  was  willing  to  furrender  himfeif  and  all  his  effects  and  Habbafah  10,000.  The  latter,  however,  dnrft  not 
upon  the  conditions  he  had  offered,  as  foon  as  he  was  renew  the  fight  next  morning ;  but  ftole  off  in  the  night, 

-tr—  ’  -L“ -  — 1 - “J  1 —  ne.  and  returned  home,  fo  that  AIMokhtader  in  effedt  gained 

a  vi&oiy.  In  the  J02d  year  of  the  Hegira,  however, 
Habbafah  returned,  pofleffed  himfeif  of  Alexandria  a 
fecond  time,  defeated  a  body  of  the  khalif’s  forces, 
and  killed  7000  of  them  upon  the  fpot.  What  fur- 


affured  that  they  were  embraced  by  Belifarius.  Pha¬ 
ras  loft  no  time  to  get  them  ratified  and  fent  back  to 
him  ;  after  which  he  was  conduced  to  Belifarius,  who 
gave  him  a  very  kind  reception.  Gilimer  was  after¬ 
wards  brought  before  Juftinian  in  golden  chains,  whom 


he  befought  in  the  moft  fubmiflive  manner  to  fpare  his  ther  progrefe  he  made  at  that  time  we  are  not  cer- 
Kindly  life.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the  emperor  ;  who  tainly  told  ;  but  in  the  307th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Abul  As  does  at-. 

Seated  by  alfo  allowed  him  a  handfome  yearly  penfion  to  live  up-  v  ’ —  *“  kk~,:r  A1  — ‘  -  ' 

|uft.nian.  on  ag  a  private  gentleman.  But  his  mind  and  heart 


Kafem,  fon  to  the  Fatemite  khalif  Al  Mohdi,  again  fo  his  fon 
entered  Egypt  with  an  army  of  1 00,000  men.  At  firft  Ahul 


were  too  mnch  unfettled  and  broken  to  enjoy  the  fweets  he  met  with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  and  over-ran  a  coii-fsm* 


,  of  a  private  ftate  ;  fo  that  Gilimer,  opprefftd  with  grief, 
died  in  the  year  534,  the  firft  of  his  captivity,  and  five 
years  after  he  had  been  raifed  to  the  throne. 


fiderable  part  of  that  fine  country.  He  made  himfeif 
matter  of  Alexandria,  Al  Tayum,  Al  Baknafa,  and  the 
ifle  of  Al  Aftimaryin,  penetrating  even  to  Al  Jizah, 


Barbary  being  thus  again  reduced  under  the  power  where  the  khalif’s  army  under  the  command  of  Munes 
23  of  the  Romans,  its  hiftory  fells  to  be  taken  notice  of  was  potted  in  order  to  oppofe  him.  In  this  country 
Barbary  under  that  of  Rome.  In  the  khalifat  of  Omar,  this  he  found  means  to  maintain  himfeif  till  the  308th  year 
^d“ed  by  country  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  as  we  have  al-  of  the  Hegira.  This  year,  however,  he  was  entirely  Who  is  ut- 
eens.  ***’  ready  related  under  the  article  Arabia.  It  continued'  defeated  by  Munes,  who  made  himfeif  matter  of  all  Kfeterly  de- 


fubjedt  to  the  khalifs  of  Arabia  and  Bagdad  till  the 
reign  of  Harun  Al  Rafhid,  who  having  appointed  I- 
brahim  Ebn  Aglab  governor  of  the  weftern  parts  of  (hattered  remains  of  his  army,  where  he  remained \vith- 


haggage,  as  well  as  of  the  plunder  he  had  acquired  ; fmed  hj* 
and  this  blow  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Kairwan  with  the 


his  empire,  that  prefedt  took,  the  opportunity,  firft:  out  making  any  further  attempt  on  Egypt. 

r  tr  •  _ . _ • _ r_ir.i _ 1 _  at  _ : _ j  .  _ _ j  ...  r 


Principal  of  affuming  greater  powers  to  himfeif- than  had  been 
city  of  the  granted  by  the  khalif,  and  then  erecting  a  princi- 


A1  Mohdi,  reigned  24  years  ;  and  wa6  fucceeded  by 
His  fon  Abul  Kafem  abovementioned,  who  then  took 


Wf**”  pality  altogether  independent  of  the  khalifs.  The  the  furname  of  At  Kayem  Mohdi.  During  his  reign 
Qujid  .  race  0p  j^glab  continued  to  enjoy  their  new  principa-  we  read  of  notliing  remarkable,  except  the  revolt  of 


BAR  [  s  1  B  A  R 

Barbary.  one  Yezid  Ebn  Condat,  a  man  of  mean  extrattion,  far  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  this  enterprize  did  not  di- 
’ — - but  who,  having  been  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  chancel¬ 

lor,  found  means  to  raife  fuch  a  ftrong  party,  that  the 


vert  A1  Moez  from  the  care  of  his  other  conquefts, 
particularly  thofe  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia :  to  the  laft  v. 


Barbary 


khalif  was  obliged  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  caftle  of  of  which  he  failed  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  361,  con- 
~ '  ”  ”  ”  ’  *  ’  ’  ’  '  r  tinuing  a  whole  year  in  it,  and  leaving  the  care  of  his 

African  dominions  to  an  experienced  officer  named 
Tufef  Ben  Zeiri.  He  failed  thence  the  following  year 
for  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  where  he  had  not  Raid  long 
before  he  received  the  agreeable  news  that  his  general 


Mohedia.  Yezid,  being  then  at  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  foon  reduced  the  capital  of  Kairwan,  the 
cities  of  A1  Rikkada  and  Tunis,  and  feveral  other 
fbrerefies.  He  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  defeating  a 

confiderable  number  of  troops  which  A1  Kayetn  had  _  w 

raifed  and  fent  againft  him  ;  after  which  he  clofely  be-  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Alexandria.  He  loft  no 
fieged  the  khalif  himfelf  in  the  caftle  where  he  had  (hut  time,  but  immediately  embarked  for  it,  leaving  the 


himfelf  up.  The  fiege  continued  feven  months  ;  du¬ 
ring  which  time  the  place  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits, 
that  the  khalif  muft  either  have  furrendered  it  or  been 
ftarved,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  anxiety  in  the  fixations  of  joy.  Here  he  beg! 
12th  year  of  his  reign,  and  334-th  of  the  Hegira. 

A1  Manfur  A1  Kayem  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ilhmael,  who 
khalif.  immediately  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Al  Manfur. 

This  khalif  thought  proper  to  conceal  the  death  of  his 


government  of  his  old  African  dominions  in  the  hands 
of  his  trufty  fervant  Yufef  abovementioned,  and  arri-  -4 
ving  fafely  at  that  port  was  received  with  all  the  demon-  And  trans¬ 
it  rations  of  joy.  Here  he  began  to  lay  the  foundations  fe.rs  1 tie 
of  his  new  Egyptian  dynafty,  which  was  to  put  a  final  ^tn* 
end  to  the  old  one  of  Kairwan  after  it  had  continued  that  coun- 
about  65  years.  try. 

Al  Moez  preferved-  all  his  old  dominions  of  Kair- 


father  till  he  had  made  the  preparations  neceffary  for  wan  or  Africa  Proper.  But  the  ambition  or  avarice  of 


reducing  the  rebels.  In  this  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
he  obliged  Yezid  to  raife  the  liege  of  Mohedia  the  feme 
year  ;  and  in  the  following  gave  him  two  great  over- 


the  governors  whom  he  appointed  fuffered  them  to  run 
quickly  to  a  lhanieful  decay  ;  particularly  the  new  and 
opulent  metropolis  of  Mohedia,  on  which  immenfefums 


throws,  obliging  him  to  lhut  himfelf  up  in  the  fcrtref3  had  been  lavished,  as  well  as  labour  and  care,  fo  as  to 
of  Kothama,  or  Cutama,  where  he  befieged  him  in  his  render  it  not  only  one  of  the  richeft  and  ftatelieft,  but 
turn.  Yezid  defended  the  place  a  long  time  with  de-  one  of  the  ftrongeft,  cities  in  the  world:  fo  that  we  may 
fperate  bravery  ;  but  finding  the  garrifon  at  laft  obliged  truly  fay,  the  wealth  and  fplendor  of  this  ouce  famed,, 
to  capitulate,  he  made  Ihift  to  efcape  privately.  Al  though  Ihort-lived  ftate,  took  their  final  leave  of  it  witlr 


Manfur  immediately  difpatched  a  body  of  forces  in  pur- 
fuit  of  him;  who  overtook,  and  brought  him  back  ii 


the  departure  of  the  khalif  Al  Moez,  feeing  the  whole 
maritime  trad!  from  the  Egyptian  confines  to  the  Straits- 


fetters ;  but  not  till  after  a  vigorous  defence,  in  which  of  Gibraltar  hath  fince  become  the  neft  of  the  molt 


Yezid  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds,  of  which  he 
died  in  prifon.  After  liis  death,  AL  Manfur  caufed  his 


odious  pVuical  crew  that  can  be  imagined. 

Under  the  article  Algiers  we  have  given  a  fhortac* 


body  to  be  flayed,  and  liis  lkin  fluffed  and  expofed  to  count  of  the  eredlion  of  a  new  kingdom  in  Barbary  by~ 


Texefien ;  which,  however,  is  there  no  farther  continued 
than  is  neceffary  for  the  proper  underftandiug  the  lii- 

a - -r  . . . .  a  _ 1  l.-ji . . * _ 


public  view.  Of  Al  Manfur’S  exploits  in  Sicily  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  that  article.  Nothing  farther  re¬ 
markable  happened  in  his  African  dominions ;  and  he  ftory  of  that  country.  A  general  hiftory  might  here 

died  after  a  reign  of  feven  years  and  16  days,  in  the  be  given  of  the  whole  country  of  Barbary ;  but  as 

341ft  of  the  Hegira.  that  would  neceffarily  occafion  repetitions  under  the 

Al  Moez  Al  Manfur  wa3  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Abu  Zammin-  articles  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  &c.  we  muft 
Lediuiilah  Moad,  who  affumed  the  furname  of  Al  Moez  Leclinil-  refer  to  tliofe  articles  for  the  hiftorical  part,  as  well 

khalif.  [a) ;(  He  proved  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  maintained  as  for  an  account  of  the  climate,  inhabitants,  3c c. 

a  bloody  conteft  with  Abdalrahman,  khalif  of  Aijda-  BARBATELLI  (Bernardino),  otherwife  called 
lufia  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which  fee  the  article  Pocbetti ,  a  painter  of  hiftory,  fruit,  animals,  and  flowers, 

Spain.  In  die  347th  year  of  the  Hegira,  beginning  was  boriT  at  Florence  in  1542.  He  was  the  difciple 

March  25th,  938,  Al  Moez  fent  a  powerful  army  to  the  of  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio  at  Florence ;  from  whoi’e  fchcol 

weftern  extremity  of  Africa, under  the  command  ofAbul  he  went  to  Rome,  and  ftuditd  there  with  fuch  uncom- 

Hafan  Javvhar,  one  of  his  flaves,  whom  he  had  advan-  mon  affiduity,  that  he  was  frequently  fo  abftradled, 

ced  to  the  dignity  of  Vizir.  Jawhar  firft  advanced  to  --  ---  -  — . 

a  city  called  Tali  irt,  which  he  befieged  for  fome  time 
ineffe&ually.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Fez;  and 
made  the  proper  difpofltions  for  attacking  that  city. 


and  fo  abfolutely  engroffed  by  the  objefts  of  his  con¬ 
templations,  as  to  forget  the  neceffary  rcfrefhments  of 
fleep  and  food.  He  was  excellent  in  painting  every 
fpecies  of  animals,  fruit,  or  flowers;  and  in  thofe  fub- 


But  finding  that  Ahmed  Ebn  Beer,  the  Emir  of  the  jedts  not  only  imitated,  but  equalled  nature.  His 
place,  was  refolved  to  defend- it  to  the  laft,.  he  thought  touch  was  free,  light,  and  delicate,  and  the  colouring 
proper  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  However,  having  of  his  objedts  inexpreflibly  true  ;  and,  befide  Eis  merit 
traverfed  all  the  tradt  between  that  capital  and  the  At-  in  his  inoft  ufual  ftyle  of  painting,  the  hiftorical  fub- 
lantic  ocean,,  he  again  fat  down  before  Fez,  and  took  jedts  which  he  d  iigned  from  facred  or  profane  authors, 
it  by  ftorm  the  fallowing  year.  were  much  efteemed  and  admired.  He  died  in  161 2.. 

But  the  greateft  atchievement  performed  by  this  BARBE,  or  Barb.  See  Barb. 


klialif  was  hisconqueft  of  Egypt,  and  the  removal  of  the 
khalifat  to  that  country.  This  conqueft,  though  long 
projedted,  he  did  not  attempt  till  the  year  of  thi 


Barbe.  in  the  mdiiary  art.  To  fire  in  Barbe,  means 
_  to  fii-e  the  cannon  over  the  parapet,  inftead  of  firing 
H  -  through  the  embrafurca;  in  w-hich  cafe,  the  parapet 
gira  35^.  Having  then  made  all  neceffary  preparations  muft  not  be  above  three  feet  and  a  half  high, 
for  it,  he  committed  the  care  of  that  expedition  to  a  Barbe,  oi  Barbe,  is  an  old  word,  denoting  the 
faithful  and  experienced  general  called.  Giafar,  or  jfaa~  armour  of  the  horfes.of  the  ancient  knights  and  foldiers, 

who 
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Bailie  who  were  accoutred  at  all  points.  It  is  faid  to  leave 
II  been  an  armour  of  iron  and  leather,  wherewith  the  neck, 
^  et*  ,  breail,  and  fhoulders  of  the  horfe  were  covered. 

Barbe  (St),  atown  of  Bifcay  in  Mexico,  near  which 
are  rich  tilver  mines.  W.  Long.  109.  55.  N.  Lat. 
26.  o. 

BARBED,  in  a  general  fenfe,  bearded  like  a  filh- 
liook  fet  with  barbs  j  alfo  fhaved  or  trimmed. 

Barbkd  and  Crejied,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  combs  and  gills  of  a  cock,  when  particu¬ 
larized  for  being  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 

A  barbed  crofs,  13  a  ciofs  the  extremities  whereof 
are  like  the  barbed  irons  ufed  for  ftriking  of  fifh. 

BARBEL,  in  ichthyology.  See  Cyprinus. 

BARBELICOTiE,  an  ancient  feCt  of  Gnoftic8, 
fpoken  of  by  Theodoret.  Their  dodlrines  were  ab* 
furd,  and  their  ceremonies  too  abominable  to  be  re¬ 
peated. 

BARBER,  one  who  makes  a  trade  of  fhaving  or 
trimming  the  beards  of  other  men  for  morfey.  An¬ 
ciently,  a  lute  dr  viol,  or  fome  fuch  mufical  inftrument, 
was  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  barber’s  fhop,  which  was 
ufed  then  to  be  frequented  by  perfons  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  level  of  the  people,  who  reforted  to  the  barber  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  cure  of  u’ounds,  or  to  undergo  fome  chi- 
rurgical  operations,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  be 
trimmed ,  a  word  that  fignified  either  fhaving  or  cutting 
and  curling  the  hair;  thefe,  together  with  letting  blood, 
were  the  ancient  occupations  of  the  barber- furgeon. 
As  to  the  other  important  branch  of  fnrgery,  the  fet- 
ting  of  fractured  limbs,  that  was  pra&ifed  by  another 
clafs  of  men  called  bone-fetters ,  of  whom  there  are 
hardly  any  now  remaining.  The  mufical  inftruments 
in  his  fhop  were  for  the  entertainment  of  waiting  cu- 
llomers ;  and  anfwered  the  end  of  a  newfpaper,  with 
which  at  this  day  thofe  who  wait  for  their  turn  at  the 
barber’s  amufe  themfelves.  For  the  origin  of  the  bar¬ 
ber’s  pole,  fee  the  article  Appellation. 

BARBERINI  (Francis),  one  of  the  mott  excellent 
poets  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Barberino,  in  Tufcany, 
in  the  year  1264.  As  his  mother  was  of  Florence,  he 
fettled  in  that  city ;  where  his  profeffion  of  the  law, 
but  efpecially  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  raifed  him  a 
very  confiderable  character.  The  greateft  part  of  his 
w’orks  are  lolt ;  but  that  which  is  intitled  the  Precepts 
of  Love,  w  hich  is  a  moral  poem  calculated  to  inftruA 
thofe  in  their  duty  who  have  a  regard  for  glory,  vir¬ 
tue,  and  eternity,  ha6  had  a  better  fate.  It  was  pu- 
blifhed  at  Rome,  adorned  with  beautiful  figures,  in 
1640,  by  Frederic  Ubaldini :  he  prefixed  the  author’s 
life  ;  and,  as  there  are  in  the  poem  many  words  which 
are  grown  obfolete,  he  added  a  gloffary  to  explain 
them,  which  illuftrates  the  fenfe  by  the  authority  of 
contemporary  poets. 

BARBERINO,  a  town  of  Tufcany  in  Italy,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mounta'ins,  in  E. 
T.ong.  12.  15.  N.  Lat.  43.  40. 

BARBERRY,  in  botany.  See  Berbkris. 

BARBESUL  (auc.  geqg.),  a  town  and  river  of 
Boetica,  and  a  colony  in  the  refort  of  the  Conventus 
Gaditanus  in  Spain  :  now  Marbslla  in  Grenada. 

BARBET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
M.  Reaumur,  and  other  of  the  French  writers,  to  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  the  worms  which  feed  on  the  pti- 
cxrons  or  aphides.  See  Aphis. 


BARBF.TS,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  feveral 
valleys  in  Piedmont,  particularly  thofe  of  Lucern,  An- 
grojna,  Perufa,  and  St  Martin.  * 

BARBEYRAC  (John),  was  born  in  Befiers  in 
Lower  Languedoc  in  1674.  He  was  made  profeffor 
of  law-  and  hiftory  at  Lufanne  in  1710;  which  he  en¬ 
joyed  for  feven  years,  and  during  that  time  was  three 
times  redfor :  in  1717-,  he  was  profeffor  of  public  and 
private  law  at  Groningen.  He  tranflated  into  French 
the  two  celebrated  works  of  Puffendorf,  his  Law  0/ 
Nature  and  Nations,  and  his  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a 
Citizen  ;  to  both  which  he  wrote  excellent  notes,  and 
to  the  former  an  introdu&ory  preface.  He  tranflated 
alfo  Grotius’s  treatife  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads ,  with 
large  and  excellent  notes ;  and  feveral  of  Tillotfon’s 
fermons.  He  wrote  a  Work  intitled  Traite  de  Jeu , 
2  vols  8vo. 

BARBEZIEUX,  a  town  of  Saintonge  in  France, 
with  the  title  of  a  marquifate.  It  hath  a  manufacture 
of  linen  cloth  ;  and  lies  in  W.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat  45. 
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BARBICAN,  or  Barbacan.  See  Barbacan. 

BARBIERI  (Giovanni  Francefco),  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  Guercino  da  Cento,  an  eminent  hiftorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Cento,  a  village  not  far  from  Bologna,  in 
1590.  At  firft  he  W3s  the  difciple  of  Benedetto  Gefl- 
nari ;  but  he  afterwards  ftndied  for  fome  time  in  the 
fchool  of  the  Caracci,  though  he  did  not  adopt  the 
manner  of  that  famous  academy.  He  feemed  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  ftyle  of  Caravaggio  to  that  of  Guido  or  Alba- 
no,  imagining  it  impoffible  to  imitate  nature  truly, 
without  the  affiftance  of  ftrong  lights  and  ftrong  flia- 
dows ;  and  from  that  principle,  his  light  was  admitted 
into  his  painting  room  from  above.  In  effedt,  by  the 
oppofition  of  his  ftrong  lights  and  fhadows,  he  gave 
fuch  force  to  his  pictures,  that  few,  except  thofe  of 
Caravaggio,  can  ftar.d  near  them,  and  not  feem  feeble 
in  their  efle£t :  however,  that  manner  is  cenfured  as 
not  being  like  nature,  becaufe  it  makes  objedts  appear 
as  if  they  were  feen  by  candle  light,  or  by  the  bright  - 
nefs  of  a  fun-beani,  which  alone  can  juftify  the  deep- 
nefs  of  his  fhadowing.  The  principal  attention  of  Gu¬ 
ercino  feems  to  have  been  fixed  on  arriving  at  perfec¬ 
tion  in  colouring ;  he  faw  the  aftoniflring  effedts  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  colouring  of  the  celebrated  Venetian 
matters ;  and  obferved,  that  notwithftanding  any  im¬ 
perfections  in  regard  to  gface,  corredtnefs,  or  elegance, 
the  works  of  thofe  matters  were  the  objeCts  of  univerfal 
admiration.  From  which  obfervation,  he  feems  to 
have  devoted  his  whole  ftudy  to  excel  in  colouring;  as 
if  he  were  convinced,  that  few  are  qualified  to  difeern 
the  elevation  of  thought,  which  conftitutes  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  compofition  ;  few  may  be  touched  with  the 
grandeur  or  beauty  of  the  defign,  or  perhaps  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  examine  even  the  corredtnefs  of  any  part  of  a 
painting  ;  and  yet  every  eye,  and  even  every  imperfedt 
judge  of  a  pidture,  may  be  fenfibly  affrdted  by  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  colonring.  His  tafte  of  defign 
was  natural,  eafy,  and  often  grand,  but  without  any 
extraordinary  fliare  of  elevation,  corredtnefs,  or  ele¬ 
gance.  The  airs  of  his  heads  often  want  dignity,  and 
his  local  colours  want  truth.  However,  there  is  great 
union  and  harmony  in  his  colours,  although  his  carna¬ 
tions  are  not  very  frefh ;  and  in  all  his  wertts  there  is  a 
powerful  and  expreflive  imitation  of  life,  which  will 
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Barbieri  for  ever  render  them  eftimable.  Towards  the  decline 
II  of  his  life,  he  obferved  that  the  clearer  and  brighter 
arca'  .  ftyle  of  Guido  and  Albano  had  attra&ed  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  Europe  ;  and  therefore  he  altered  his  man¬ 
ner,  even  againft  his  own  judgment.  But  he  apologized 
for  that  conduft,  by  declaring,  that  in  his  former  time 
he  painted  for  fame,  and  to  pleafe  the  judicious ;  and 
he  now  painted  to  pleafe  the  ignorant,  and  enrich  him- 
felf.  He  died  in  1666. — The  moft  capital  performance 
of  Guercino,  is  the  hiftory  of  S.  Petronilla,  which  is 
confidered.  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  S.  Peter’s  at 
Rome. 

Barbieri  (Paolo  Antonio),  da  Cento,  painter  of 
ftill  life  and  animals,  was  the  brother  of  Guercino,  and 
born  at  Cento  in  1596.  He  chofe  for  his  fubje&s 
fruit,  flowers,  infedls,  and  animals  ;  which  he  painted 
after  nature  with  a  lively  tint  of  colour,  great  tender- 
nefs  of  pencil,  and  a  ftrong  character  of  truth  and  life. 
He  died  in  1640.  - 

BARBITOS,  or  Barbiton,  an  ancient  inftrument 
of  mulic,  mounted  with  three,  others  fay  feven,  firings; 
much  ufed  by  Sappho  and  Alcreu3,  whence  it  is  alfo 
denominated  Lejbcum. 

BARBLES,  or  Barbs,  in  farriery,  the  knots  or 
fuperfluous  flefh  that  grow  up  in  the  channels  of  a 
horfe’s  mouth  ;  that  is,  in  the  intervals  that  feparate  the 
bars,  and  lie  under  the  tongue.  Thefe,  which  are  alfo 
called  barbes ,  obtain  in  black  cattle  „as  well  as  horfes, 
and  obftrudt  their  eating.  For  the  cure,  they  call  the 
beaft,  take  out  his  tongue,  and  clip  off  the  barbies  with 
a  pair  of  fcifiars,  or  cut  them  with  a  iharp  knife;  others 
choofe  to  burn  them  off  with  a  hot  iron. 

BARBOUR  (John),  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was 
efteemed  an  elegant  poet  in  the  reign  of  David  L  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  an  heroic 
poem,  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  which  contains  many 
fads  and  anecdotes  omitted  by  other  Iiiftorians.  The 
lateft  edition  of  this  book  is  that  of  Glafgow,  8vo, 
printed  in  the  year  1672.  It  is  intitled,  “  The  ads 
and  life  of  the  moft  victorious  conqueror  Robert  Bruce 
king  of  Scotland;  wherein  alfo  are  contained  the  mar¬ 
tial  deeds  of  the  valiant  princes  Edward  Bruce,  Sir 
James  Dowglafs,  Earl  Thomas  Randal,  Walter  Stew¬ 
ard,  and  fundry  others.”  In  one  paffage,  he  calls  it  a 
romance  ;  but  that  word  was  then  of  good  reputation: 
every  body  knows  that  the  ‘  Romaunt  of  romaunts’ 
has  been  innocently  applied  to  true  hiftory;  as  well  as 
the  *  Ballad  of  ballads’  to  afacred  fong. 

BARBUDA,  one  of  the  Britifti  Caribbee  iflands, 
about  20  miles  long  and  1  2  broad.  It  is  lowland,  but 
fruitful  and  pretty  populous.  The  inhabitants  addid 
themfelves  to  hufbandry,  and  find  always  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  for  their  corn  and  cattle  in  the  fugar  iflands.  Bar¬ 
buda  is  the  property  of  the  Codrington  family,  who 
have  great  numbers  of  negroes  here  as  well  as  in  Bar- 
badoes.  It  lies  in  W.  Long.  61.3.  N.  Lat.'iB.  5. 

BARCA,  a  large  country  of  Africa,  lying  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  extending  itfelf  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  from  the  39th  to  the  46th  degree  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  about 
30  leagues,  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  for  the  moft 
part,  efpecially  in  the  middle,  a  dry  fandy  defart ;  on 
which  account  the  Arabs  call  it  Sahart,  or  Ceyart 
Barka ,  that  is,  the  defart  or  road  of  whirlwinds  or 
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hurricanes.  It  labours  almoft  every  where  under  a 
great  fcarcity  of  water;  and  except  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  towns  and  villages,  where  the  ground  produces 
fome  fmall  quantities  of  grain,  fuch  as  millet,  and  fome 
maize,  the  reft  is  in  a  manner  quite  barren  and  uncul¬ 
tivated,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  uncultivable  :  and 
even  of  that  final!  quantity  which  thofe  few  {pots  pro¬ 
duce,  the  poor  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  exchange 
fome  part  with  their  indigent  neighbours,  for  dates, 
ftieep,  and  camels,  which  they  ftand  in  greater  need  of 
than  they,  by  reafon  of  their  great  fcarcity  of  grafs 
and  other  proper  food  ;  for  want  of  which,  thofe  that 
are  brought  to  them  feldom  thrive  or  live  long.  In  this 
country  flood  the  famed  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ; 
and  notwithllanding  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  fpot  where 
it  flood,  this  part  of  the  country  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  moft  dangerous  of  any,  being  furrounded  with  fuch 
quick  and  burning  fands  as  arc  very  detrimental  to  tra¬ 
vellers  ;  not  only  as  they  fink  under  their  feet,  but  be¬ 
ing  light,  and  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  are  eafily 
raifed  by  every  breath  of  wind  ;  which,  if  it  chance  to 
be  in  their  faces,  almoft  bums  their  eyes  out,  and  ftiffles 
them  for  want  of  breath;  or  if  vehement,  often  over¬ 
whelms  whole  caravans,  Againft  this  temple  Cambyfes 
king  of  Perfia  difpatched  an  army  of  50,000  men. 
They  fet  out  from  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  proper  guides  reached  the  city  of  Oafis 
feven  days  journey  from  that  place:  but  what  was  their 
fate  afterwards  is  uncertain  ;  for  they  never  returned 
either  to  Egypt  or  to  their  own  country.  The  Am- 
monians  informed  Herodotus,  that,  after  the  army 
had  entered  the  fandy  defart  which  lies  beyond  Oafis, 
a  violent  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  fouth  at  t!  e 
time  of  their  dinner,  and  raifed  the  fand  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  the  whole  army  was  overwhelmed  and  bu¬ 
ried  alive. 

Concerning  the  government  or  commeree  of  this 
country  we  know  nothing  certain.  Moft  probably  the 
maritime  towns  are  under  the  protedion  of  the  Porte  1 
but  whether  under  the  baflia  of  Egypt  or  Tripoli,  or 
whether  they  have  formed  themfelves  into  independent 
ftates  like  thofe  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  we  cannot  fay  ; 
only  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
towns  are  more  civilized  than  thofe  that  dwell  in  the 
inland  parts.  The  firft  profefs  Mahometanifm,  and 
have  imbibed  fome  notions  of  humanity  and  juftice ; 
whilft  the  latter,  who  have  neither  religion  nor  any 
fign  of  worfhip  among  them,  are  altogether  favage  and 
brutilh.  They  are  a  fort  of  Arabs,  and  like  them  live 
entirely  upon  theft  and  plunder.  By  them  this  trad, 
which  before  was  a  continued  defart,  was  firft  inhabited. 
At  their  firft  coining  in,  they  fettled  themfelves  in  one 
of  the  bell  places  of  the  country;  but  as  they  multi¬ 
plied,  and  had  frequent  wars  with  one  another,  the 
ltrongeft  drove  the  weakeft  out  of  the  beft  fpots,  and 
fent  them  to  wander  in  the  defart  parts,  where  they  live 
in  the  moft  miferable  manner,  their  country  hardly  af¬ 
fording  one  Angle  neceffary  of  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
"they  are  faid  to  be  the  uglieft  of  all  the  Arabs  :  their 
bodies  having  fcarcely  any  thing  but  lkin  and  bone, 
their  faces  meagre,  with  fierce  ravenous  looks ;  their 
garb,  which  is  commonly  what  they  take  from  the  paf- 
fengers  who  go  through  thefe  parts,  tattered  with  long 
wearing  ;  while  the  pooreft  of  them  have  fcarce  a  rag 
to  cover  their  nakednefs.  They  are  moft  expert  and 
refoiute 
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Barcalon,  refolnte  robbers,  that  being  their  chief  employment 
Barcelona  an(j  livelihood ;  but  the  travellers  in  thefe  parts  are  fo 
-  '  few,  that  the  Barcans  are  often  neceffitated  to  make 

diftant  excurfions  into  Numidia,  Libya,  and  other 
fouthern  countries.  Thofe  that  fall  into  their  hands 
arr  made  to  drink  plenty  of  warm  milk :  then  they 
hang  them  up  by  the  feet,  and  lhake  them,  in  order  to 
make  them  vomit  up  any  money  they  think  they  have 
fwallovved  ;  after  which,  they  ftrip  them  of  all  their 
clothes,  even  to  the  laft  rag :  but  with  all  this  inhu¬ 
manity,  they  commonly  fpare  their  life,  which  is  more 
than  the  other  African  robbers  do.  Yet  notwithftand- 
ing  every  artifice  they  can  ufe,  the  Barcans  are  fo  poor, 
that  they  commonly  let,  pledge,  or  even  fell,  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  Sicilians  and  others  from  whom  they  have 
their  corn,  efpecially  before  they  fet  out  on  any  long 
excurfion. 

BARCALON,  an  appellation  given  to  the  prime 
minifter  of  the  king  of  Siam.  The  barcalon  has  in  his 
department  every  thing  relating  to  commerce,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  is  likewife  fuperintendant  of 
the  king’s  magazines. 

BARCELONA,  a  handfome,  rich,  and  ftrong  city 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  of  which  it  is 
the  capital.  This  city  was  originally  founded  by  Ha- 
milcar  Barcas,  and  from  him  called  BarcinOi  It  was 
reduced  by  the  Romans,  and  continued  fiibjeft  to  them 
till  the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  over-  run  by  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saracens  or  Moors* 
In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  Barcelona  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  under  the  government  of 
one  Zade.  This  governor  having  more  than  once  abu- 
fed  the  clemency  of  Charlemagne,  at  laft  irritated  Lewis 
king  of  Aquitain,  and  fon  to  Charles,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  gave  orders  to  ,his  generals  to  inveft  the  city, 
and  not  to  rife  from  before  it  till  they  had  put  Zade 
into  his  hands.  The  Moor  made  a  moll  obftinate  re¬ 
finance,  fo  that  the  fiege  lafted  many  months  t  at  laft, 
finding  it  impoffible  to  preferve  the  city  much  longer, 
and  being  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  relief,  he  determined, 
or  rather  was  compelled  by  the  inhabitants,  to  go  to  the 
Chriftian  camp  and  implore  the  emperor’s  mercy  5  but 
here  he  was  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was  arretted  and 
fent  prifoner  to  Charlemagne,  who  condemned  him  to 
perpetual  baniftiment.  The  people  gaining  nothing  by 
this  expedient,  continued  to  hold  out  for  fix  weeks 
longer,  when  the  king  of  Aquitain  himfelf  took  the 
command  of  the  fiege.  To  him  they  made  a  propofal, 
that  if  he  Would  allow  them  to  march  otit  and  go 
where  they  pleafed,  they  would  furrender  the  place. 
Lewis  having  agreed  to  this,  made  his  public  entry  in¬ 
to  Barcelona,  where  he  formed  a  delign  of  extending 
his  father’s  dominions  as  far  as  the  Ebro  ;  but  being 
recalled  before  he  could  put  his  defign  in  execution, 
he  appointed  one  Bera  count  of  Barcelona.  The  city 
continued  fubjeft  to  him  and  hi3  fucceffors,  who  ftill 
enjoyed  the  title  of  counts  of  Barcelona ,  from  the  year 
80 1  to  1 1 3 1  ;  during  which  time  we  find  nothing  re¬ 
markable,  except  that  the  city  was  once  taken  by  the 
Moors,  but  foon  after  retaken  by  the  affiftance  of 
Lewis  IV.  king  of  France.  In  1131  it  was  united  to 
the  crown  of  Arragon  by  the  marriage  of  Don  Ray¬ 
mond  V.  count  of  Barcelona  with  the  daughter  of  Don 
Ramiro  the  Monk,  king  of  Arragon.  In  1465  the 
Catalonians  revolted  againft  Don  Juan  II.  king  of  Ar- 
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ragon,  out  of  hatred  to  his  queen  Donna  Juanna  ;  the  Barcelona, 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  Barcelona  was  befieged  * 
by  that  monarch  in  1471.  Various  efforts  were  made 
by  Lewis  XI.  of  France  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain  in 
order  to  raife  the  fiege,  but  without  effect.  Things 
at  length  were  brought  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  when 
the  king  offered  to  pardon  them  all,  without  the  fmall- 
eft  puniftiment  either  in  perfon  or  property,  provided 
they  would  fubmit :  but  thefe  terms  they  reje&ed, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  count  de  Pailhars, 
who  had  been  pardoned  the  year  before.  The  army, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  very  earneft  in  being  led  on  to 
the  affault,  in  hopes  of  plunder.  The  king,  however, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  citizens,  dated  the  6th  of  Otl  ** 
ber,  in  terms  as  affectionate  as  if  he  had  been  writ?  ig 
to  his  children,  bewailing  the  miferies  they  had  brou;  ht 
oft  themfelves,  and  concluding  with  a  proteftation  t  .at 
they,  and  not  he,  mutt  be  anfwerable  for  the  cor  re- 
quences.  Upon  this,  at  the  petfuafion  of  a  prieft  w  o 
had  a  reputation  for  fanftity,  they  fent  deputies  to  t;  e 
king,  and  made  a  capitulation  on  the  17th  of  the  fame 
month."  In  this  the  king  acknowledged  they  had 
taken  up  arms  on  juft  motives  ;  and  forgave  everybody 
except  Pailhars,  who  was,  hpwever,  fufftred  to  efcape. 

Cn  die  2  2d  of  OCfober  the  king  made  his  entry  into 
the  city,  and  Confirmed  all  theit  ancient  privileges.  In 
1 697,  Barcelona  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a 
bloody  fiege  of  52  days  ;  and  the  lofs  of  this  city  had 
a  considerable  effect  in  difpoiing  the  Spaniards  to  agree 
to  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  In  Queen  Anne’s  time  it 
was  taken  by  the  allies  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  | 
but  being  afterwards  fhamefully  denied  affiftance  by  the 
Englifh  miniftry,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Philip  II. 
by  whom  the  whole  province  was  deprived  of  its  an¬ 
cient  privileges  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  which,  fee 
the  article  Spain. 

Barcelona  is  fituated  by  the  fea-fide,  of  a  form  be¬ 
tween  a  fquare  and  an  oval ;  it  is  furrounded  with  a 
good  brick  wall,  round  which  is  another,  with  14  bu¬ 
llions,  horn-works,  ramparts,  and  ditches  ;  the  ram¬ 
parts  are  high,  broad,  and  fpacious,  infomuch  that 
100.  coaches  may  be  feen  every  evening  driving  thereon 
for  pleafure.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Old  and  the  New,  which  are  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  wall  and  a  large  ditch  }  the  ftreets  are  handfome, 
well  paved  with  large  ftonee,  wide,  and  very  clean.  It 
is  the  refidence  of  a  viceroy,  is  a  bilhop’s  fee,  has  a 
fine  univerfity,  a  mint,  a  good  port,  and  is  adorned 
with  handfome  buildings.  Here  is  a  court  of  inqui- 
fition,  which  the  inhabitants  look  upon  as  an  advantage. 

The  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  ia 
large,  handfome,  and  adorned  with  two  high  towers, 
the  church  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  palace  of  the  bilhop, 
that  of  the  inquilition,  and  feveral  religious  honfes  : 
add  to  thefe  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  ;  the  atfenal, 
which  contains  arms  for  1600  men  j  the  exchange, 
where  the  merchants  meet  j  the  terfana,  where  they 
build  the  galleys ;  and  the  palace  where  the  nobility 
of  the  country  meet,  called  La  Cafa  de  la  Deputation. 

This  laft  is  built  with  fine  large  free  ftone,  and  adorned 
with  columns  of  marble :  there  is  in  it  a  large  hall, 
with  a  gilt  cieling  and  a  handfome  portico,  wherein 
perfons  may  either  walk  or  fit ;  the  hall  is  adorned 
with  the  portraits  of  all  the  counts  of  Barcelona, 

There  are  feveral  fine  fquares,  particularly  that  of  St 
4  Michael, 
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Bareelonet-  Michael,  into  which  all  the  great  ftreets  run.  The 
port  is  wide,  fpacioue,  deep,  and  fafc  ;  defended  on 
Barclay,  the  one  fide  by  a  great  mole,  and  on  the  other  Ihelter- 

1 . J - ed  from  the  weft  wind  by  two  mountains  that  advance 

into  the  fea,  and  form  a  kind  of  promontory :  the  mole 
is  750  paces  long,  with  a  quay,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  light-houfe  and  a  fmall  fort.  One  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  called  Mount  Joy,  is  very  high,  and  rifes  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain  near  the  city  :  it  is  covered  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  groves  of  trees,  and  has  a  ftrong 
fort  for  the  defence  of  the  city  :  this  mountain,  being 
z.  rqck,  yields  an  inexhauftible  quarry  of  fine  hard  free 
ftone.  Barcelona  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  on  account 
of  the  conveniency.  of  its  harbour;  and  it  has  a  manu- 
fafture  of  knives  greatly  efteemed  in  Spain,  as  alfo  of 
blankets.  Here  are  alfo  feveralglafs-houfes.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  diligent,  and  equally  fit  for  labour  and 
trade  ;  they  are  alfo  very  civil  to  ftrangers.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  well  lhaped,  and  as  handfome  as  any  in  Spain  ; 
they  are  brilk  and  lively  in  their  converfation,  and  more 
.  free  and  unreftrained  in  their  behaviour  than  in  other 
parts  of  Spain.  E.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  41.  26. 

BARCELONETTA,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
government  of  Dauphiny,  and  capital  of  the  valley  of 
its  own  name.  It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712. 
E.  Long.  6.  40.  N.  Lat.  44.  26. 

B ARCELOR,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  is  a.  Dutch  factory,  where 
they  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  pepper.  E.  Long. 
74.  15..  N.  Lat.  13.  45. 

BARCELOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  with  the  title 
of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Cavado,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge.  W.  Long.  7.  o. 
N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

BARCINO  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Terra- 
conenfis  in  Spain,  and  capital  of  the  Laletani.  Now 
Barcelona.  See  that  article. 

BARCLAY  (Alexander),  a  learned  monk  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Where  he  was  bom,  though 
of  no  great  importance,  was  neverthelefs  a  matter  of 
virulent  contention  among  his  former  biographers. 
Bale,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  is  of  opinion  he  was 
born  in  Somerfetihire,  There  is  indeed  a  village  of 
his  name,  and  a  numerous  family,  in  that  county.  Pits 
thinks  he  was  born  in  Devonlhire.  Mackenzie  is  po- 
fitive  he  was  a  Scotchman  ;  but  without  proof,  unlefs 
we  admit  as  fuch  his  name  Alexander.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  educated  in  Oriel  college  Oxford.  After  leaving 
the  univerlity  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  fome 
time  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thofe 
countries,  as  appears  from  feveral  tranllations  of  books, 
which  he  afterwards  publilhed.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  his  patron  the  bilhop 
of  Tyne,  who  likewife  appointed  him  a  prieft  of  St 
Mary,  at  the  college  of  Ottery  in  Devonlhire,  found¬ 
ed  by  Grandifon  bilhop  of  Exeter.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  he  became  a  Benediftine  monk  of  Ely. 
On  the  diffolution  of  that  monaftery,  he  firft  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  St  Matthew  at  Wokey  in  Somerfet- 
fhire  ;  and,  in  1 549,  being  then  doftor  of  divinity, 
was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Much  Badew  in  Ef- 
fex.  In  1552  he  was  appointed  re  ft  or  of  Allhallows, 
Lombard-ftreet,  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  but  a  very 
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Ihort  time.  He  died  at  Croydon  in  Surrey  in  June  Barclay. 
1552.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have  improved  the 
Englilh  language,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  politeft 
writers  of  his  time.  He  compofed  feveral  original 
works ;  but  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  tranllations 
from  the  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  German  langua¬ 
ges.  His  verfion  from  Salluft  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha 
is  accurate,  and  not  without  elegance.  His  lives  of 
feveral  faints,  in  heroic  verfe,  are  ftill  unpublilhed. 

His  Stultifera  navis ,  or  The  Jhip  of  fools,  is  the  moft 
lingular  of  his  performances.  It  was  printed  by  Ri¬ 
chard  Pynfon  at  London  1509  in  folio  ;  and  contains 
a  variety  of  wooden  plates,  which  are  worthy  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  curious. 

Barclay  (William),  a  learned  civilian,  was  born 
in  Aberdeenlhire  in  the  year  1541.  He  fpent  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the 
court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  from  whofe  favour  he 
had  reafon  to  expeft  preferment.  In  1573  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  at  Bourges  commenced  ftudent  of 
civil  law  under  the  famous  Cujacius.  He  continued 
fome  years  in  that  feminary,  where  he  took  a  doftor ’s 
degree  ;  and  was  foon  after  appointed  profefibr  of  civil 
law  in  the  univerlity  of  Pont-a-Mouffon,  then  firft 
founded  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  That  prince  after¬ 
wards  made  him  counfellor  of  ftate  and  mafter  of  re- 
quefts.  Barclay,  in  the  year  1581,  married  Ann  de 
Mallaville,  a  French  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who 
became  a  celebrated  author,  and  of  whom  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  in  the  next  article.  This  youth 
the  Jefuits  would  gladly  have  received  into  their  fo- 
ciety.  His  father  refufed  his  confent,  and  for  that 
reafon  thefe  difciples  of  Jcfus  foon  contrived  to  ruin 
him  with  the  duke  his  patron.  Barclay  now  embark¬ 
ed  for  Britain,  where  King  James  I.  offered  him  con¬ 
fiderable  preferment,  provided  he  would  become  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  :  but,  not  choofing 
to  comply,  he  returned  to  France  in  1604;  and,  foon 
after  his  arrival,  was  appointed ,  profeffor  of  civil  law 
in  the  univerlity  of  Angers,  where  he  died  the  year 
following,  and  was  buried  in  the  Francifcan  church. 

He  was  efteemed  a  learned  civilian  ;  and  wrote  elabo¬ 
rately  in  defence  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  in  an- 
fwer  to  Buchanan  and  others.  The  titles  of  his  works 
are,  1.  De  regno  et  regali  potefate,  & c;  2.  Commen- 
tarius  in  tit.  pandeftarum  de  rebus  creditis,  et  de  jure • 
jurando.  3.  De  potefate  papa.  See.  4.  Prarnelia  in 
vitam  Agricola. 

Barclay  (John),  fon  of  the  former,  was,  as  we 
have  above  mentioned,  fo  great  a  favourite  of  the  Je¬ 
fuits,  that  they  ufed  all  their  efforts  to  engage  him  in 
tlieir  fociety.  His  father  would  not  confent,  and  car¬ 
ried  his  fon  with  him  into  England,  who  was  already 
an  author,  for  he  had  publilhed  A  commentary  upon  the 
Thebais  of  Statius,  and  a  Latin  poem  on  the  coronation 
of  King  James,  and  the  firft  part  of  Eupbormio,  1603. 

'He  returned  to  France  with  his  father  ;  and  after  his 
father’s  death  went  to  Paris,  and  foon  after  came  back 
to  London  :  he  was  there  in  1 606.  He  publilhed  The 
fdiftory  of  the  Gun-powder-  Plot,  a  pamphlet  of  fix 
leaves,  printed  at  Amfterdam.  He  publilhed  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1610  An  Apology  for  the  Eupbormio,  and  his 
father’s  treatife  De  potefate  papa.  And  at  Paris,  1612, 
he  publilhed  a  bpok  intitled  Pietas,  in  anfwer  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Bellarmin,  who  had  written  againft  William  Bar- 
B  clay* 
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Barclay,  clay’s  book  concerning  the  power  of  the  Pope.  Two 
Barcohebas.  years  after  he  published  Icon  Animorum.  He  was  in- 
*"  v  '  vJted  to  Rome  by  Pope  Paul  V.  and  received  a  great 
deal  of  civility  from  Cardinal  Beiiarmin,  though  he  had 
written  againft  him.  He  died  at  Rome' in  1621, 
while  his  Argenis  was  printing  at  Paris.  This  cele¬ 
brated  work  has  fince  gone  through  a  great  number  of 
editions,  and  has  been  tranflated  into  moft  languages. 
M.  de  Peirefe,  who  had  the  care  of  the  firft  edition, 
caufed  the  effigies  of  the  author  to  be  placed  before  the 
book  ;  and  the  following  diftich,  written  by  GrOtius, 
was  put  under  it  : 

Gents  Caledonlus,  Gallus  natalibus,  hie  ej ?, 

Rom  am  Romano  qui  docet  ore  loqui. 

Barclay  (Robert),  one  of  the  moft  eminentamong 
the  Quakers,  the  fon  of  Colonel  David  Barclay,  de¬ 
fended  of  the  ancient  family  of  Barclays,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1648.  He  was  educated  under  an  uncle 
at  Paris,  where  the  Papifts  ufed  all  their  efforts  to  draw 
him  over  to  their  religion.  He  joined  the  Quakers  in 
1669,  and  diftinguilbed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  defence  of  their,  do&rines.  In  1676  he  pub- 
liftied  in  Latin  at  Amfterdam  his  Apology  for  the  Qua¬ 
kers  :  which  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  his  works,  and 
efteemed  the  ftandard  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Quakers. 
The  Thefes  Theologies,  which  were  the  foundation  of 
this  work,  and  addreffed  to  the  clergy  of  what  fort'  fo- 
ever,  were  publilhed  before  the  writing  of  the  Apology, 
and  printed  in  Latin,  French,  High-Dutch,  Low- 
Dutch,  and  Engliffi.  The  dedication  of  his  Apology  to 
King  Charles  II.  is  very  remarkable  for  the  uncom¬ 
mon  franknefs  and  fimplicity  with  which  it  is  written. 
Amongft  many  other  extraordinary  paffages,  we  meet 
with  the  following :  “  There  is  no  king  in  the  world 
who  can  fo  experimentally  teftify  of  God’s  providence 
and  goodnefs  ;  neither  is  there  any  who  rules  fo  many 
free  people,  fo  many  true  Chriftians  5  which  thing  ren¬ 
ders  thy  government  more  honourable,  thyfelf  more 
confiderable,  than  the  acceflion  of  many  nations  filled 
with  flavilh  and  fuperftitious  fouls.  Thou  haft  tailed 
of  profperity  and  adverfity  ;  thou  knoweft  what  it  is  to 
be  banilhed  thy  native  country,  to  be  over-ruled  as  well 
as  to  rule  and  lit  upon  the  throne ;  and  being  oppreffed, 
thou  haft  reafon  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppreffor  is 
both  to  God  and  man  :  if,  after  all  thofe  warnings  and 
advertifements,  thou  doll  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with 
all  thy  heart,  but  forget  him  who  remembered  thee  in 
thy  diftrefs,  and  give  up  thyfelf  to  follow  lull  and  va¬ 
nity,  furely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation.” — He 
travelled  with  the  famous  Mr  William  Penn  through 
the  greatelt  part  of  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  was  every  where  received  with  the  higheft  refpedt ; 
for  though  both  his  converfation  and  behaviour  were 
fuitable  to  his  principles,  yet  there  was  fuch  livelinefs 
and  fpirit  in  his  difeourfe,  and  fuch  ferenity  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  in  his  deportment,  as  rendered  him  extremely 
agreeable  to  all  forts  of  people.  When  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
a  quiet  and  retired  manner.  He  died  at  his  own  houfe 
at  Ury  on  the  3d  of  O&ober  1690,  in  the  42d  year 
of  his  age. 

BARCOCHEBAS,  or  rather  Barcochab,  a 
Jewilh  impoftor,  whofe  real-name  was  Akiba  ;  but  he 
took  that  of  Barcochab ,  which  fignifies  the  Son  of  a 


Star ;  in  allulion  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam,  “  There  Bard, 
lliall  a  ftar  arife  out  of  Jacob.”  He  proclaimed  himfelf  -7-^-*“ 
the  Meffiah  ;  and  talking  of  nothing  but  wars,  vidlo- 
ries,  and  triumphs,  made  his  countiymen  rife  againil 
the  Romans,  by  which  means  he  was  the  author  of 
innumerable  diforders :  he  ravaged  many  places,  took 
a  great  number  of  fortreffes,  and  maffacred  an  infi¬ 
nite  multitude  of  people,  particularly  the  Chriftians. 

The  emperor  fent  troops  to  Rufus,  governor  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  to  lupprefs  the  fedition.  Rtifus,  in  obedience, 
exercifed  a  thoufand  cruelties,  but  could  not  finilh  his 
attempt.  The  emperor  was  therefore  obliged  to  fend 
Julius  Severus,  the  greateft  general  of  that  time  ; 
who  attained  his  end  without  a  diredl  battle  :  he  fell 
on  them  feparately  ;  cut  off  their  provifions  ;  and  at 
laft  the  whole  conteft  was  reduced  to  the  fiege  of  Bit¬ 
ter,  in  the  18th year  of  Hadrian.  The  impoftor  periftied 
there.  This  war  coll  the  Romans  a  great  deal  of  blood. 

BARD,  a  word  denoting  one  who  was  a  poet  by 
his  genius  and  profeffion;  and  “  who  fung  of  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  heroes,  or  the  heaving- breails  of  love.”  GJfan's 
Poems,  I.  37. 

The  curiolity  of  man  is  great  with  refpedl  to  the 
tranfa&ions  of  his  own  fpecies;  and  when  fuch  tranf- 
a&ions  are  deferibed  in  verfe,  accompanied  with  mulic, 
the  performance  is,  enchanting.  An  ear,  a  voice,  /kill  Ka’m's 
in  inftrumental  mufic,  and,  above  all,  a  poetical  genius,  Sketches, 
are  requifite  to  excel  in  that  complicated  art.  As  fuch  s^-  Y" 
talents  are  rare,  the  few  that  poffeffed  them  were  high-  ‘  1‘*' 
ly  efteemed;  and  hence  the  profeffion  of  a  bard, 
which,  belide  natural  talents,  required  more  culture 
and  exercife  than  any  other  knowm  art.  Bards  were 
capital  perfons  at  every  feftival  and  at  every  folemnity; 

Their  fongs,  which,  by  recording  the  atchievements 
of  kings  and  heroes,  animated  every  hearer,  mull  have 
been  the  entertainment  of  every  warlike  nation.  We 
have  Hefiod’s  authority,  that  in  his  time  bards  were  as 
common  as  potters  or  joiners,  and  as  liable  to  envy. 
Demodocus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  celebrated 
bard ;  and  Phemius,  another  bard,  is  introduced  by 
him  deprecating  the  wrath  of  Ulyffes  in  the  following 
words : 

“  O  King!  to  mercy  be  thy  foul  inclin’d, 

“  And  fpare  the  poet’s  ever-gentle  kind  .- 
“  A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  Would  wrong, 

“  For  dear  to  gods  and  men  is  facred  fong. 

»“  Self-taught  I  ling ;  by  heav’n,  and  heav’n  alone, 

“  The  genuine  feeds  of  poefy  are  fown ; 

“  And  (what  the  gods  bellow)  the  lofty  lay, 

“  To  gods  alone,  and  godlike  worth,  we  pay. 

“  Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyfelf  reward  ; 

“  ’Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record.” 

Odyssey,  viiij 

Cicero  reports,  that  at  Roman  feftivals,  anciently,  the 
virtues  and  exploits  of  their  great  men  were  fung.  The 
fame  cuftom  prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  we  learn 
from  Garcilaffo  and  other  authors.  We  have  for  our 
authority  Father  Gobien,  that  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Marian  iflands  have  bards,  who  are  greatly  admi¬ 
red,  becaufe  in  their  fongs  are  celebrated  the  feats  of 
their  anceftors. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  the  profeffion  of 
bard  appear  with  fuch  luftreas  in  Gaul,  in  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland.  Wherever  the  Celt*  or  Gauls  are  men¬ 
tioned. 
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tioned  by  ancient  writers,  we  feldom  fail  to  hear  of 
'  their  druids  and  their  bards  :  the  inftitution  of  which 
"  two  orders,  was  .the  capital  cfiftin&ion  of  their  manners 
and  policy.  The  druids  were  their  philofophers  and 
priefts  ;  the  bards,  their  poets  and  recorders  of  heroic 
actions ;  and  both  thefe  orders  of  men  feem  to  have 
fnbfifted  among  them,  as  chief  members  of  the  ftate, 
from  time  immemorial.  The  Celtae  poflefled,  from 
very  remote  ages,  a  formed  fyftem  of  difcipline  and 
manners,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  laftirig 
*  Lib,  xv.  influence.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  *  gives  them  this 
c.  9*  exprefs  teftimony,  that  there  flourifhed  among  them 
the  ftudy  of  the  molt  laudable  arts ;  introduced  by  the 
bards,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fing  in  heroic  verfe  the  • 
gallant  actions  of  illuftrious  men  ;  and  by  the  druid3, 
who  lived  together  in  colleges  or  focieties,  after  the 
Pythagorean  manner,  and  philofophizing  upon  the 
higheft  fubje&s,  afferted  the  immortality  'of  the  hu¬ 
man  foul.  Though  Julius  Caefar,  in  his  account  of 
Gaul,  does  not  exprefsly  mention  the  bards  ;  yet  it  is 
plain,  that,  under  the  title  of  Druids,  he  comprehends 
that  whole  college  or  order  ;  of  which  the  bards,  who, 
it  is  probable,  were  the  difciples  of  the  druids,  un- 
De  Bel.  Gal.  doubtedly  made  a  part.  It  deferves  remark,  that,  ac- 
h 6*  cording  to  his  account  the  druidical  inftitution  firft 
took  rife  in  Britain,  and  pafled  from  thence  into 
Gaul ;  fo  that  they  who  afpired  to  be  thorough  ma¬ 
tters  of  that  learning  were  wont  to  refort  to  Biitain. 
He  adds  too,  that  fuch  as  were  to  be  initiated  among 
the  druids,  were  obliged  to  commit  to  their  memory  a 
great  number  of  verfes,  infomuch  that  fome  employed 
20  years  in  this  courfe  of  education;  and  that  they 
did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record  thefe  poems  in  wri¬ 
ting,  but  facredly  handed  them  down  by  tradition  from 
race  to  race. 

So  ftrong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  nations 
to  their  poetry  and  their  bards,  that  amidft  all  the 
changes  of  their  government  and  manners,  even  long 
after  the  order  of  the  druids  was  extin&,  and  tKe  na¬ 
tional  religion  altered,  the  bards  continued  to  flourilh  ; 
not  as  a  fet  of  ftrolling  fongfters,  like  the  Greek  'AoiSm 
or  rhapfodijls,  in  Homer’s  time,  but  as  an  order  of 
men  highly  refpe&ed  in  the  ftate,  and  fupported  by  a 
public  eftabliftiment.  We  find  them,  according  to  the 
teftimonies  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  before  the  age  of 
Auguftus  Caefar  ;  and  we  find  them  remaiipng  under 
the  fame  name,  and  exercifing  the  fame  fund  :ons  as  of 
old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  almoll 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in 
both  thefe  countries,  every  regains  or  chief  had  his 
own  baid,  who  was  confidered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in 
his  court. 

Of  the  honour  in  which  the  bards  were  held,  many 
inftances  occur  in  Ofiian’s  poems.  On  all  important 
occafions,  they  were  the  ambafladors  between  contend¬ 
ed*,  ing  chiefs ;  and  their  perfons  were,htld  facred.  “  Cair- 

li.  22.  bor  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards,  though 

his  foul  was  dark.  Loofe  the  bards  (faid  his  brother 
Cathmor),  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their 
voice  fhall  be  heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of 
Henry’s  Temora  have  failed.” — The  bards,  as  well  as  the 
Hijlory ,  druids,  were  exempted  from  taxes  and  military  fervi- 

Vol.  1.  ces,  even  in  times  of  the  greateft  danger  ;  and  when 
they  attended  their  patrons  in  the  field,  to  record  and 
-celebrate  their  great  actions,  they  had  a  guard  afligned 
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them  for  their  prote&ion.  At  all  feftivals  and  public  Bard, 
aflemblies  they  were  feated  near  the  perfon  of  the  king 
or  chieftain,  and  fometimes  even  above  the  greateft 
nobility  and  chief  officers  of  the  court.  Nor  was  the 
profefiion  of  the  bards  lefs  lucrative  than  it  was  ho¬ 
nourable.  For,  befides  the  valuable  prefents  which 
they  occafionally  received  from  their  patrons  when 
they  gave  them  uncommon  pleafure  by  their  perfor¬ 
mances,  they  had  eftates  in  land  allotted  for  their  fup- 
port.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  veneration  which  the 
princes  of  thefe  times  entertained  for  the  perfons  of 
their  poets,  and  fo  highly  were  they  charmed  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  their  tuneful  ftrains,  that  they  fometimes 
pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  fong. 

We  may  very  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  a  profefiion 
that  was  at  once  fo  honourable  and  advantageous,  and 
enjoyed  fo  many  flattering  diftin&ions  and  defirable 
immunities,  would  not  be  deferted.  It  was  indeed  very 
much  crowded;  and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
numbers  of  the  bards  in  fome  countries,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  are  hardly  credible.  We  often  read,  in  the 
poems  of  Offian,  of  a  hundred  bards  belonging  to  one 
prince,  finging  and  playing  in  concert  for  his  enter¬ 
tainment.  Every  chief  bard,  who  was  .called  Allah 
Redan,  or  dollar  in  poetry ,  was  allowed  to  have  30 
bards  of  inferior  note  conftantly  about  his  perfon  ;  and 
every  bard  of  the  fecond  rank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of 
15  poetical  difciples. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  this  ifland  had  originally  the  fame  tafte  and  genius 
for  poetry  with  thofe  of  the  north,  yet  none  of  their 
poetical  compofitions  of  this  period  have  been  prefer- 
ved.  Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  be  furprized  at  this. 

For  after  the  provincial  Britons  had  fubmitted  quietly 
to  the  Roman  government,  yielded  up  their  arms,  and 
had  loft  their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  they  could  take  * 
little  pleafure  in  hearing  or  repeating  the  fongs  of  their 
bards  in  honour  of  the  glorious  atchievements  of  their 
brave  anceftors,  The  Romans  too,  if  they  did  not 
praftife  the  fame  barbarous  policy  which  was  long  af¬ 
ter  praftifed  by  Edward  I.  of  putting  the  bards  to 
death,  would  at  leaft  difeourage  them,  and  difeounte- 
nance  the  repetition  of  their  poems,  for  very  obvious 
reafons.  Thefe  fons  of  the  fong  being  thus  perfe¬ 
cted  by  their  conquerors,  and  negleffed  by  their 
countrymen,  either  abandoned  their  country  or  their 
profeffion ;  and  their  fongs  being  no  longer  heard, 
were  foon  forgotten. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  as 
many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  of  poems 
that  were  made  only  to  be  repeated,  and  not  to  be  fung 
to  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments.  In  the  firft  ftage3 
of  fociety  in  all  countries,  the  two  fifter-arts  of  po¬ 
etry  and  mufic  feem  to  have  been  always  united;  every 
poet  was  a  mufician,  and  fung  his  own  verfes  to  the 
found  of  fome  mufical  inftrument.  This,  we  are  diredfly 
told  by  two  writers  of  undoubted  credit,  was  the  cafe 
in  Gaul,  and  confequently  in  Britain,  in  this  period. 

“  The  bards  (fays  Diodorus  Siculus  *)  fung  their  « jr#.  v> 
poems  to  the  found  of  an  inftrument  not  unlike  a  lyre.”  fedt.  31. 

“  The  bards,  (according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  f ,  f  Lib.  xv. 
as  above  hinted),  celebrated  the  brave  aftions  of  illu-‘~-  9* 
ftrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they  fung  to  the 
fweet  founds  of  the  lyre.”  This  account  of  thefe 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  is  confirmed  by  the  gene- 
B  2  ral 
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raI  ft  rain,  and  by  many  particular  paflages,  of  the  heretics  sagainft  whom,  we  are  informed  by  St  Je-  Banlewicfe 
poems  of  Offian.  “  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  inter-  rome  and  Eufebiua,  he  wrote  a  multitude  of  books:  yet  Bar"ain 
vals,  each  bard  fat  down  with  his  harp.  They  raifed  had  he  the  misfortune  to  fall,  himfelf,  into  the  errors  *. 

the  fong,  and  touched  the  firing,  each  to  the  chief  he  of  Valentinus,  to  which  he  added  fome  others  of  his 
loved  J.”  own.  He  taught,  that  the  actions  of  men  depend 

•  The  invention  of  writing  made  a  confiderable  change  altogether  on  fate,  and  that  God  himfelf  is  fubjeft  to 
in  the  bard-profeffion.  It  is  now  an  agreed  point,  that  neceffity.  His  followers  went  further,  and  denied  the 
no  poetry  is  fit  to  be  accompanied  with  mufic,  but  refurre&ion  of  the  body,  and  the  incarnation  and  death 
what  is  fimple  :  a  complicated  thought  or  defcription  of  our  Saviour;  holding  that  thefe  were  only  apparent 
requires  the  utmoft  attention,  and  leaves  none  for  the  or  phantaftical. 

mufic  ;  or,  if  it  divide  the  attention,  it  makes  but  a  BARDEW ICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
faint  imprefiion  §.  The  fimple  operas  of  Qiiinault  of  Lower  Saxony  and  duchy  of  Lunenburg  ;  formerly 
bear  away  the  palm  from  every  thing  of  the  kind  com-  a  very  large  place  ;  but  being  ruined  in  1189,  by  the 
pofed  by  Boileau  or  Racine.  But  when  a  language,  Duke  of  Saxony,  has  never  yet  recovered  itfelf.  It  is 
in  itsprogrefs  to  maturity,  is  enriched  with  variety  of  feated  on  the  river  Ilmenau,  in  E.  Long.  10.  6.  N. 
phrafes  fit  to  exprefs  the  moft  elevated  thoughts,  men  Lat.  53.  40. 

of  genius  afpired  to  the  higher  ftrains  of  poetry,  lea-  BARDT,  a  ftrong  and  rich  town  of  Germany,  in 
ving  mufic  and  fong  to  the  bards :  which  diftinguiih-  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  with  a  caftle  and  fpacious 
ed  the  profeffion  of  a  poet  from  that  of  a  bard.  Ho-  harbour.  It  is  fubjedt  to  the  Swedes;  and  is  fituated 
mer,  in  a  lax  fenfe,  may  be  termed  a  bard  ;  for  in  that  near  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  E.  Long.  13.  20.  N.  Lat. 


character  he  ftrolled  from  fealt  to  feaft.  But  he  was 
not  a  bard  in  the  original  fenfe  :  he,  indeed,  recited 
his  poems  to  crowded  audiences ;  but  his  poems  are 
too  complex  for  mufic,  and  he  probably  did  not  fing 
them,  nor  accompany  them  with  the  lyre.  The  Tro- ' 
vadores  of  Provence  were  bards  in  the  original  fenfe, 
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BARE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  not  covered. 
Hence  we  fay  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  &c. 

The  Roman  women,  in  times  of  public  diftrefs  and 
mourning,  went  bare  headed ,  with  their  hair  loofe.— • 
Among  both  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Barbarians,  we 


and  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  find  a  feaft  called  Nudipedalia. — The  Abyffinians  never 
when  few  could  read,  and  fewer  write.  In  later  times,  enter  their  churches,  nor  the  palaces  of  kings  and 
the  fongs  of  the  bards  were  taken  down  in  writing,  great  men,  but  bare-footed, 

which  gave  every  one  accefs  to  them  without  a  bard  ;  Bare- Foot  Carmeliies  and  Auguflines,  are  religious 
and  the  profeffion  funk  by  degrees  into  oblivion.  A-  of  the  order  of  St  Carmel  and  St  Auftin,  who  live  un- 
mong  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  reading  an<J  wri-  der  a  ftridt  obfervance,  and  go  without  (hoes,  like  the 
ting  in  their  own  tongue  is  not  common  even  at  pre-  capuchins.  There  are  alfo  barefoot  fathers  of  mercy, 
fent ;  and  that  circumftance  fupported  long  the  bard-  Formerly  there  were  barefoot  dominicans,  and  even 
profeffion  among  them,  after  being  forgot  among  the  barefoot  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin. 
neighbouring  nations.  BAREITH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Franconia,  in 

BARDANA,  or  Burdock.  See  Arctium.  the  margravate  of  Culembach,  with  a  famous  college 

BARDARIOTiE,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind  of  belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  Bareith.. 
ancient  guard  amending  the  Greek  emperors,  armed  E.  Long.  11.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  o. 
with  rods,  wherewith  they  kept  off  the  people  from  BARENT  (Diteric),  an  excellent  painter,  was 
crowding  too  near  the  prince  when  on  horfeback.  born  at  Amfterdam,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  very  indu- 
Their  captain,  or  commander,  was  denominated primi -  ftrious  painter.  He  ftudied  in  Italy,  and  became  the 
vergius. — The  word  was  probably  formed  from  the  favourite  difciple  of  Titian,  with  whom  he  lived  a  long 
bardie,  or  houfings  on  their  horfes.  time  ;  but  at  length  returned  to  Amfterdam,'  where 

BARDAS,  the  brother  of  the  emprefs  Theodora,  he  performed  many  extraordinary  pieces.  He  died  in 


and  uncle  of  the  famous  Photius,  is  Lid  to  have  had 
no  other  good  quality  befides  that  of  loving  the  feien- 
ces  and  polite  literature,  which  he  eftabliftied  in  the 


1582,  aged  48. 

BARFLEUR,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
on  the  continent.  It  was  ruined,  and  had  its  harbour 


Eaftern  empire  ;  for  he  was  treacherous,  cruel,  and  filled  up  by  the  English  in  1346.  The  Cape  of  that 
ambitious.  In  the  year  856,  he  affaffinated  Theoc-  name  is  12  miles  eaft  of  Cherburg,  and  near  it  part  of 
tiftes,  general  of  the  Emperor  Michael’s  forces,  and  the  French  fleet  was  deftroyed  in  1692.  W.  Long, 
obtained  his  poll.  At  length  he  caufed  the  difgrace  1.6.  N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

of  fihe  Emprefs  Theodora  ;  and  St  Ignatius,  patriarch  BARGAIN  and  Sale,  a  fpecies  of  conveyance  in 
of  Conftantinople,  reproaching  him  for  his  vices,  he'  the  Engliih  law.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  real  contrail,, 
had  him  depofed  in  858,  in  order  to  make  room  for  whereby  the  bargainer  for  fome  pecuniary  confideration 
Photius,  Bardas  was  affaffinated  by  Bafilius  the  Ma-  bargains  and  tells,  that  is,  contrails  to  convey,  the 
cedonian,  in  866.  land  of  the  bargainee  ;  and  becomes  by  fuch  bargain  a. 

BARDED,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  truftee  for,  or  feized  to  the  ufe  of,  the  bargainee  ;  and 
horfe  that  is  capariloned.  He  bears  fable,  a  cavalier  then  the  ftatute  of  ufes  completes  the  purc'hafe  :  or,  as 
,  d’or,  the  horfe  barded,  argent.  it  hath  been  well  expreffed,  the  bargain  firft  veils  the 

BARDESANISTS,  a  feit  of  ancient  heretics,  ufe,  and  then  the  ftatute  veils  the  poffeffion.  But  as- 
thus  denominated  from  their  leader  Bardefanes,  a  Sy-  it  was  forefeeu  that  conveyances,  thus  made,  would 
rian  of  Edeffa  in  Mefopotamia.  Bardefanes,  born  in  want  all  thofe  benefits  of  notoriety  which  the  old 
the  middle  of  the  fecond  century,  became  eminent,  af-  common-law  affurances  were  calculated  to  give;  to  pre- 
ter  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  for  his  zeal  againft  vent  therefore  clandeftine  conveyances  of  freeholds,  it 

was- 
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Barge  was  enafted  in  the  fame  feffion  of  parliament  by  flatute 
27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  16.  that  fuch  bargains  and  fales 
.  fliould  not  enure  to  pafs  a  freehold,  unlefs  the  fame  be 
made  by  indenture,  and  enrolled  within  fix  months  In 
one  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfter-hall,  or  with  the  cuflcs 
rotulerum  of  the  county.  Clandeftine  bargains  and 
fales  of  chattel  interefts,  or  leafes  for  years,  were 
thought  not  worth  regarding,  as  fuch  interelts  were 
very  precarious  till  about  fix  years  before  ;  which  alfo 
occafioned  them  to  be  overlooked  in  framing  the  fta- 
tute  of  ufes :  and  therefore  fuch  bargains  and  fales  are 
not  direfted  to  be  enrolled.  But  how  impofiible  is  it 
to  forefee,  and  provide  again!!,  all  the  confequences  of 
innovations  !  This  omiffion  has  given  rife  to  the  fpecies 
of  conveyance  by  lease  and  release. 

BARGE  ( bargie ,  Dutch),  a  veffel  or  boat  of  Hate, 
furnilhed  with  elegant  apartments,  canopies,  and  cu¬ 
shions  ;  equipped  with  a  band  of  rowers,  and  decorated 
with  flags  and  llreamers :  they  are  generally  ufed  for 
proceflions  on  the  water,  by  noblemen,  officers  of  ftate, 
or  magiflrates  of  great  cities.  Of  this  fort,  too,  we 
may  naturally  fuppofe  the  famous  barge  or  galley  of 
Cleopatra,  which,  according  to  Shakefpear, 

- Like  a  burnilh’d  throne 

Burnt  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold  : 
Purple  her  fails  ;  and  fo  perfumed,  that 
The  windswere  lovc-fickwith  them :  the  oarswere  filver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  time,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  fafter. 

As  amorous  of  their  llrokes - 

A  feeming  mermaid  fleer’d  :  the  filken  tackles 
S well’d  with  the  touches  of  thofe  flower-foft  hands 
That  yarely  ’form’d  their  office. - 

There  are  likevvife  other  barges  of  a  fmaller  kind,  for 
the  ufe  of  admirals  and  captains  of  Ihips  of  war.  Thefe 
are  of  a  lighter  frame,  and  may  be  eafily  hoifted  into 
and  out  of  the  Ihips  to  which  they  occalionally  belong. 

Barge  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  veffel  of 
burden,  for  lading  and  difeharging  fljips,  and  removing 
their  cargoes  from  place  to  place  in  a  harbour. 

BARGE-Couples,  in  architecture,  a  beam  mortifed  in¬ 
to  another,  to  ftrengthen  the  building. 

BARGE-Courfe,  with  bricklayers,  a  term  nfed  for 
that  part  of  the  tiling  which  projefts  over  without  the 
principal  rafters,  in  all  forts  of  buildings  where  there 
is  either  a  gable  or  a  kirkin-head., 

BARGHMASTER,  Barmer,  or  Bar-Master, 
i'n  the  royal  mines,  the  fteward  or  judge  of  the  barmote. 
— The  bar-mailer  is  to  keep  two  great  courts  of.  bar- 
mote  yearly  j  and  every  week  a  fmall  one,  as  occafion 
requires. 

BARGHMOTE,  or  Barmote,  a  court  which 
takes  cognizance  of  caufes  and  difputes  between  mi¬ 
ners. — By  the  cuftom  of  the  mines,  no  perfon  is  to  fue 
any  miner  for  ore-debt,  or  for  ore,  or  for  any  ground 
in  variance,  but  only  in  the  court  of  barmote,  on  pe¬ 
nalty  of  forfeiting  the  debt,  and  paying  the  charges  at 
law. 

BARI,  a  very  handfome  and  rich  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  the  capital  of  Terra  di  Bari, 
and  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  well  fortified,  is  feated 
on  the  gulphof  Venice,  and  had  formerly  a  good  har- 
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bour,  but  it  was  deftroyed  by  the  Venetians.  E.  Long.  Bun, 
17.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  31.  ,  Barilla. 

Bari,  or  Terra  di  Bari ,  a  territory  of  Italy  in  * 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  which  the  abovementioned 
city  is  the  capital.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Capitanata,  on  the  north -weft  by  the  Ulterior  Princi- 
pato,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Bafllicata,  on  the  fouth-eall 
by  the  Terra  de  Otranto,  and  on  the  north-eaft  by  the 
gulph  of  Venice.  It  has  no  confiderable  river  except 
the  Offanto,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Capitanata. 

The  air  is  tempfcrate  ;  and  the  foil  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  fruit,  and  faffron  :  but  there  are  a  great  many 
ferpents,  and  fpiders  called  tarantulas.  See  Aranea. 

The  principal  towns  are  Bari  the  capital,  Frani,  An- 
dria,  Bavo,  Bilonto,  Converfano,  Monopoli,  Poli  >nia- 
no,  Barletta,  and  Malfetto.  The  two  firft  are  archi- 
epifcopal,  and  all  the  reft  epifeopak 

BARILLA,  or  Barilha,  the  name  of  a  plant  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Spain  for  its  allies,  from  which  the  purell 
kinds  of  mineral  alkali  are  obtained. 

There  are  four  plants,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
their  growth,  bear  fo  ftrong  a  refemblance  to  each  other 
as  would  deceive  any  but  the  farmers  and  nice  obfer- 
vers.  Thefe  four  are,  barilla,  gazul  (or,  as  fome  call 
it,  algazul),  foza,  and  falicornia  or  falicor.  They  are 
all  burnt  to  allies ;  but  applied  to  different  ufes,  as- 
being  poffeffed  of  different  qualities^  Some  of  the  ro- 
guiih  farmers  mix  more  or  lefs  the  three  laft  with, 
the  firft  ;  and  it  requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
colour,  tafte,  and  fmell  of  the  aihes  to  be  able  to  de¬ 
left  their  knavery.  ' 

Barilla  is  fown  afrelh  every  year.  Its  greatell 
height  above  ground  is  four  inches  :  each  root  pulhes- 
out  a  vaft  number  of  little  ftalks,  which  again  are  fub- 
divided  into  fmaller  fprigs  refembling  famphire ;  and 
all  together  form  a  large  fpreading  tufted  bulh.  The 
colour  is  bright  green  ;  as  the  plant  advances  towards 
maturity,  this  colour  vanilhes  away  till  it  comes  at  lalfc 
to  be  a  dull  green  tinged  with  brown. 

Gazul  bears  the  greateft  affinity  to  barilla,  both  in 
quality  and  appearance  ;  the  principal  difference  con- 
fills  in  its  growing  on  a  ftill  drier  falter  earth,  con- 
fequently  it  is  impregnated  with  a  llronger  fait.  It 
does  not  rife  above  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
fpreading  out  into  little  tufts.  Its  fprigs  are  much 
flatter  and  more  pulpy  than  thofe  of  barilla,  and  are 
Itill  more  like  famphire.  It  is  fown  but  once  in  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil. 

Soza,  when  of  the  fame  lize,  has  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance  as  gazul ;  but  in  time#grows  much  larger,  as  its- 
natural  foil  is  a  ftrong  fait  marlh,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  in  large  tufts  of  fprigs,  treble  the  lize  of  barilla,- 
and  of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  it  retains  to  the 
laft. 

Salicor  has  a  llalk  of  a  deep  green  colour  inclining 
to  red,  which  laft  becomes  by  degrees  the  colour  of 
the  whole  plant.  From  tjie  beginning  it  grows  up¬ 
right,  and  .much  refembles  a  bulh  of  young  ro Ternary. 

Its  natural  foil  is  on  the  declivities  of  hills  near  the 
fait  marlhes,  or  on  the  edges  of  the  fmall  drains  or  chan¬ 
nels  cut  by  the  hufbandmen  for  the  purpofe  of  watering, 
the  fields :  before  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth,  it  is 
very  like  the  barilla  of  thofe  feafons  in  which  the 
ground  has  been  dunged  before  lowing.  In  thofe 

years- 
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years  of  manuring,  barilla,  contrary  to  its  ufual  na¬ 
ture,  comes  up  with  a  tinge  of  red  ;  and  when  burnt 
falls  far  (hort  of  its  wonted  goodnefs,  being  bitter, 
more  impregnated  with  falts  than  it  fhould  be,  and  rai¬ 
ling  a  blifter  if  applied  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  tongue. 
Barilla  contains  lefs  fait  than  the  others  ;  when  burnt, 
it  runs  into  a  mafs  refembling  a  fpongy  ftone,  with  a 
faint  caft  of  blue. 

Gazul,  after  burning,  comes  as  near  barilla  in  its 
outward  appearance  as  it  does  while  growing  in  its  ve¬ 
getable  form  ;  but,  if  broken,  the  infide  is  of  a  deeper 
and  more  glofly  blue.  Soza  and  falicor  are  darker, 
and  aim o It  black  within,  of  a  heavier  confiftence,  with 
very  little  or  no  fign  of  fponginefs. 

All  thefe  afhes  contain  a  ftrong  alkali ;  but  barilla 
the  beft  and  pureft,  though  not  in  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  fitteft  for  making  glafs 
and  bleaching  linen  ;  the  others  are  ufed  in  making 
foap.  Each  of  them  would  whiten  linen  ;  but  all, 
except  barilla,  would  burn  it.  A  good  crop  of  ba¬ 
rilla  impoverifhes  the  land  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  can¬ 
not  bear  good  barilla  a  fecond  time,  being  quite  ex- 
haufted.  For  this  reafon  the  richer  farmers  lay  ma¬ 
nure  upon  the  ground,  and  let  it  lie  fallow  for  a  fea- 
fon  ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  fown  afrelh  without  any 
danger,  as  the  weeds  that  have  fprung  up  in  the  year 
of  reft  have  carried  off  all  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
dung.  A  proper  fucceffion  of  crops  is  thus  fecured 
by  manuring  and  fallowing  the  different  parts  of  the 
farm,  each  in  their  turn.  The  poorer  tribe  of  cultiva¬ 
tors  cannot  purfue  the  fame  method  for  want  of  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  are  therefore  under  the  neceflity  of  fowing 
their  lands  immediately  after  manuring,  which  yields 
them  a  profit  juft  fufficient  to  afford  a  prefent  fcanty 
fubfiftence,  though  the  quality  and  price  of  their  ba¬ 
rilla  be  but  trifling. 

The  method  ufed  in  making  barilla  is  the  fame  as 
that  followed  in  Britain  in  burning  kelp.  The  plant 
as  foou  as  ripe  is  plucked  up  and  laid  in  heaps,  then 
fet  on  fire.  The  fait  juices  run  out  below  into  an 
hole  made  in  the  ground,  where  they  run  into  a  vitri¬ 
fied  lump,  which  is  left  about  a  fortnight  to  cool.  An 
acre  may  give  about  a  tun. 

BARING  of  trees,  in  agriculture,  the  taking 
away  fome  of  the  earth  about  the  roots,  that  the  win¬ 
ter-rain  and  fnow-water  may  penetrate  farther  into  the 
roots.  This  is  frequently  pia&ifed  in  the  autumn. 

BARJOLS,  a  fmall  populous  town  of  Provence,  in 
France.  E.  Long.  5.  23.  N.  Lat.  43.  35. 

BARIUM,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the 
Adriatic  ;  fo  called  from  the  founders,  who  being  ex¬ 
pelled  frou,  ‘•he  ifland  Bara,  built  this  town.  It  is  now 
called  Bari;  fee  that  article. 

BARK,  in  .the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  exterior  part 
of  trees,  correfponding  to  the  fkin  of  an  animal.  For 
its  organization,  texture,  & c.  fee  the  article  Plants. 

As  animals  are  furnifhed  with  a  panniculus  adipo- 
fus,  ufually  replete  with  fat,  which  invefts  and  covers 
all  the  flefhy  parts,  and  fcreens  them  from  external 
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cold ;  plants  are  encompaffed  with  a  bark  replete  with 
fatty  juices,  by  means  whereof  the  cold  is  kept  out, 
and  in  winter-time  the  fpiculae  of  ice  prevented  from 
fixing  and  freezing  the  juices  in  the  veffels  :  whence  it 
is,  that  fome  forts  of  trees  remain  ever-green  the  year 
round,  by  reafon  their  barks  contain  more  oil  than  can 
be  fpent  and  exhaled  by  the  fun,  See. 

The  bark  has  its  peculiar  difeafes,  and  is  infe&ed 
with  infe&s  peculiar  to’it.  —  It  appears  from  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  M.  Buffon,  that  trees  ftripped  of  their  bark 
the  whole  length  of  their  ftems,  die  in  about  three  or 
four  years.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  trees  thus 
ftripped  in  the  time  of  the  fap,  and  fuffered  to  die, 
afford  timber  heavier,  more  uniformly  denfe,  ftronger, 
and  fitter  for  fervice,  than  if  the  trees  had  been  cut 
down  in  their  healthy  ftate.  Something  of  a  like 
nature  has  been  obferved  by  Vitruvius  and  Evelyn. 

The  ancients  wrote  their  books  on  bark,  efpecially 
of  the  afh  and  lime-tree,  not  on  the  exterior,  but  on 
the  inner  and  finer  bark  called  philyra. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  barks  in  ufe  in  the 
feveral  arts.  Some  in  agriculture,  and  in  tanning  lea¬ 
ther,  as  the  oak-bark  (a);  fome  in  phyfic,  as  the 
quinquina  or  Jefuit’s  bark,  mace,  & c. ;  others  in  dye¬ 
ing,  as  the  bark  of  alder,  and  walnut-trees;  others  in 
fpicery,  as  cinnamon,  caffia  lignea,  See. ;  and  others  for 
divers  ufes,  as  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  &c. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  they  prepare  the  bark  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  tree  fo  as  to  fpin  like  hemp.  After  it  has  been 
beat  and  fteeped  in  water,  they  extract  long  threads 
from  it,  which  are  fomething  between  filk  and  common 
thread;  being  neither  fo  foft  nor  fo  gloffy  as  filk,  nor 
fo  rough  and  hard  as  hemp.  They  mix  filk  with  it  in 
fome  ftuffs ;  and  thefe  are  called  nillaes>  and  cherque - 
molles. 

Of  the  bark  of  a  fpecies  of  mulberry-tree  the  Ja- 
panefe  make  their  paper.  See-MoRUS. 

In  the  ifland  of  O-Taheite,  the  natives  make  their 
cloth,  which  is  of  three  kinds,  of  the  bark  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  trees  ;  the  paper-mulberry  above-mentioned,  the 
bread  fruit  tree,  and  the  cocoa-tree.  That  made  of  the 
mulberry  is  the  fineft  and  whiteft,  and  worn  chiefly  by 
the  principal  people.  It  is  manufaftured  in  the'fol- 
lowing  manner.  When  the  trees  are  of  a  proper  fize, 
they  are  drawn  up,  and  ftripped  of  their  branches ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  the  roots  and  tops  are  cut  off:  the  bark  of 
thefe  rods  being  then  flit  up  longitudinally,  is  eafily 
drawn  off ;  and,  when  a  proper  quantity  has  been  pro¬ 
cured,  it  is  carried  down  to  fome  running  water,  in 
which  it  is  depofited  to  foak,  and  fecured  from  float¬ 
ing  away  by  heavy  ffones :  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
fufficiently  foftened,  the  women  fervants  go  down  to 
the  brook,  and,  ftripping  themfelves,  fit  down  in  the 
water,  to  feparate  the  inner  bark  from  the  green  part 
on  the  outfide:  to  do  this,  they  place  the  under  fide  up¬ 
on  a  flat  fmooth  board,  and  with  a  kind  of  ihell  ferape 
it  very  carefully,  dipping  it  continually  in  the  water 
till  nothing  remains  but  the  fine  fibres  of  the  inner 
coat.  Being  thus  prepared  in  the  afternoon,  they  are 
fpread 


(a)  The  bark  of  the  oak  has  been  long  ufed  in  tanning  leather,  and  even  thought  effentialto  that  operation: 
but  a  different  fubftance  has  been  lately  difcovered,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe  full  as  well,  and  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ;  we  mean  oak  faw-duft,  or  the  chips  of  oak  reduced  to  powder.  This  valuable 
fecret  was  purebafed  by  the  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  &c. 
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Bark,  fpread  out  upon  plantain  leaves  in  the  evening  r  they 
’"—v— are  placed  in  lengths  of  about  1 1  or  12  yards,  one  by 
the  fide  of  another,  till  they  are  about  a  foot  broad, 
and  two  or  three  layers  are  alfo  laid  one  upon  the  o- 
■  ther  :  care  is  taken  that  the  cloth  fliall  be  in  all  parts 
of  an  equal  thicknefs,  fo  that  if  the  bark  happens  to  be 
thinner  in-  any  one  particular  part  of  one  layer  than  the 
reft,  a  piece  that  is  fomewhat  thicker  is  picked  out  to 
be  laid  over  in  the  next.  In  this  ftate  it  remains  till 
the  morning,  when  great  part  of  the  water  which  it 
contained  when  it  was  laid  out  is  either  drained  off  or 
evaporated,  and  the  feveral  fihres  adhere  together,  fo 
as  that  the  whole  may  be  railed  from  the  ground  in 
one  piece.  It  is  then  taken  away,  and  laid  upon  the 
fmooth  fide  of  a  long  piece  of  wood  prepared  for  .  the 
purpofe,  and  beaten  by  the  women  fervants.  The  in- 
ftrument  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  fquare  wooden  club, 
having  each  of  its  four  fides  or  faces  marked,  length¬ 
ways,  with  fmall  grooves,  or  furrows,  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  finer.efs ;  thofe  on  one  fide  being  of  a  width 
and  depth  fufficient  to  receive  a  fmall  pack-thread,  and 
the  others  liner  in  a  regular  gradation,  fo  that  the  laft 
are  not  more  than  equal  to  fewing  iilk. .  They  beat  it 
firft  with  the  coarfeft  fide  of  this  mallet,,  keeping  time 
like  our  fmiths  ;  it  fpreads  very  fall  und'h  the  ftrokes, 
chiefly  however  in  the  breadth,  and  the  £f*>oves  in  the 
mallet  mark  it  with  the  appearance  of  threads ;  it  is 
fucceffively  beaten  with  the  other  fides,  laft  with  the 
fineft,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Of  this  cloth  there  are 
feveral  forts,  of  different  degrees  of  finenefs,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  beaten.  The  other  cloth  al¬ 
fo  differs  in  proportion  as  it  is  beaten ;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  confequence  of  the  different  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  they  are  made.  The  bark  of  the  bread¬ 
fruit  is  not  taken  till  the  trees  are  confiderably  longer 
and  thicker  than  thofe  of  the  mulberry  ;  the  procefs  af¬ 
terwards  is  the  fame.  —  Of  the  bark,  too,  of  a  tree  which 
*  Hil/ifcus,  they  call  poerou *,  they  manufa&ure  excellent  matting  ; 
tiliaceus  of  b0th  a  coarfe  fort  which  ferves  them  to  fleep  upon,  and 
mnasus.  a  fpner  tQ  wear  jn  wet  Weathcr.  Of  the  fame  bark  they 
alfo  make  ropes  and  lines,  from  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch 
to  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pack-thread. 

Bark,  or  Jefuifs  Bark ,  is  a  name  given  by  way  of 
eminence  to  the  quinquina,  or  cinchona.  See  Cin¬ 
chona. 

Bark,  in  navigation,  a  general  name  given  to  fmall 
fhips ;  it  is  however  peculiarly  appropriated  by  feamen 
to  thofe  which  carry  three  mafts  without  a  mizen  top- 
fail.  Our  northern  mariners,  who  are  trained  in  the 
coal-trade,  apply  this  diftinftion  to  a  broad-fterned 
fhip  which  carries  no  ornamental  figure  on  the  Hern  or 
prow. 

Water-BARKS,  are  little  veffels  ufed  in  Holland  for 
the  carriage  of  frefh  water  to  places  where  it  is  want¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  for  the  fetching  fea-vvater  to  make  fait 
of.  They  have  a  deck,  and  are  filled  with  water  up  to 
the  deck. 

BARK-Binding,  a  diftemper  incident  to  trees ;  cured 
by  flitting  the  bark,  or  cutting  along  the  grain. 

BARK-Galling,  is  when  the  trees  are  galled  with 
thorns,  &c.  It  is  cured  by  binding  clay  on  the  galled 
places. 

Bark- Longue,  or  Barca  Longa ,  a  fmall  low  Iharp- 
built,  but  very  long,  veffel  without  a  deck.  It  goes 
with  fails  and  oars,  and  is  very  common  in  Spain. 


BARKHAMSTEAD,  or  Berhamstead,  a  town  Barkham- 
of  Hertfordftiire  in  England ;  formerly  of  more  note  ^f.ad 
than  at  prefent.  It  had  formerly  a  ftrong  caftle  built  Bariey. 
by  the  Normans,  but  it  has  been  long  fince  demolifhed.  — y— 
W.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  45. 49. 

BARKING,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Roding,  not  far  from  the  Thames,  in  a 
very  unwholefome  air.  It  has  been  chiefly  noted  for  a 
large  monaftery,  now  in  ruins;  there  being  nothing 
left  Handing  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  walls,  and  a  gate- 
hotife.  E.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

Barking  of  Tree.',  the  peeling  off  the  rind  or  bark. 

This  muft  be  done,  in  our  climate,  in  the  month  of 
May,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fap  of  the  tree  feparates 
the  bark  from  the  wood.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  perform  it  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  unlefs  the 
feafon  was  extremely  wet  and  rainy  ;  for  heat  and  dry-, 
nefs  are  a  very  great  hindrance  to  it. 

By  the  French  laws,  all  dealers  are  forbid  to  bark 
their  wood  while  growing,  on  the  penalty  of  500  livres. 

This  law  was  the  refult  of  ignorance  ;  it  being  now 
found,  that  barking  of  trees,  and  letting  them  die,  in- 
creafes  the  ftrength  of  timber.  » 

BARKLEY,  a  town  of  Gloucefterlhirein  England, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Severn  ’It  was  for¬ 
merly  of  fome  note  for  a  nunnery,  and  has  ftill  the  title 
of  a  barony.  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  40. 

BARKWAY,  a  town  of  Hertfordffiire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  York.  W. 

Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  52. 

BARLiEUS  (Gafpar),  profeffor  of  philofophy  at 
Amfterdam,  and  one  of  the  belt  Latin  poets  of  the 
17th  century.  There  was  fcarce  any  thing  great  that 
happened  in  the  world  while  he  lived,  but  he  made  a 
pompous  elegy  upon  it,  when  reafons  of  ftate  were  no 
obftacle  to  it.  He  was  a  great  defender  of  Arminius  ; 
and  fliowed  his  abilities  in  hiftory  by  his  relation  of 
what  paffed  in  Brafil  during  the  government  of  count 
Maurice  of  Nafl’au,  publilhed  1647.  He  died  the  year 
after. 

BARLERIA,  Snap-Dragon  ;  A  genu3  of  the 
angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quadripar¬ 
tite  ;  two  of  the  ftamina  are  much  lefs  than  the  reft ; 
the  capfule  is  quadrangular,  bilocular,  bivalved,  elaftic, 
and  without  claws  ;  and  the  feeds  are  two.  There  are 
ten  fpecies  ;  all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  kept  in  a  itove  and  treated 
like  other  tender  exotics.  They  poffefs  no  great  beau¬ 
ty  nor  any  remarkable  property  ;  but  are  kept  for  the 
fake  of  variety. 

BARLETTA,  a  handfome  and  ftropg  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  , the  Terra  cK 
Bari,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  on  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  16.  32.  N.  Lat.  41.  30. 

BARLEY,  in  botany.  See  Hordeum  ;  and  A- 

GR1CULTURE,  n°  I  39. 

The  principal  ufe  of  barley  amonri  us  is  for  making 
beer  in  order  to  which  it  is  firft  malted.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Beer. 

The  Spaniards,  among  whom  malt  liquors  are  little 
known,  feed  .their  horfes  with  barley  as  we  do  with 
oats.  In  Scotland,  barley  is  a  common  ingredient  in 
broths ;  and  the  confumpt  of  it  for  that  purpofe  is, 
z  very 
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very  confiderable,  barley-broth  being  a  diih  as  frequent  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  again  a  Proteftant ;  and  for  BarW. 
there  as  that  of foup  in  France.  that  reafon,  on  queen  Mary’s  acceflion,  was  deprived  '—v—~ 

Pearl  Barley,  and  French  Barley  ;  barley  freed  of  of  his  biflioprick,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  fleet,  where 
the  huflc  by  a  mill ;  the  diftinftion  between  the  two  he  continued  fome  time.  At  length  he  found  means 
being,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced  to  the  fize  of  to  efcape,  and  immediately  joined  the  other  Englifli 
fmall  fhot,  all  but  the  very  heart  of  the  grain  being  Proteftants  in  Germany.  When  queen  Elizabeth  af- 
ground  away.  cended  the  throne,  our  prelate  was  raifed  to' the  fee  of 

BARLEY-lVatsr,  is  a  decoftion  of  either  of  thefe,  re-  Chichefter,  and  foon  after  made  firft  prebendary  of  the 
puted  foft  and  lubricating,  of  frequent  ufe  in-phyfic.  collegiate  church  of  Weftminfter.  He  died  in  1568, 

This  well-known  decoftion  is  a  very  ufeful  drink  in  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  at  Chichefter.  He 
many  diforders  ;  and  is  recommended,  with  nitre,  by  had  five  daughters,  each  of  which  married  a  bifhop. 
fome  authors  of  reputation,  in  flow  fevers.  He  wrote,  1.  The  bury al  of  the  majfe.  2.  The  climb- 

BARLEY-Corn  is  ufed  to  denote  a  longmeafure,  con-  ing  up  of  fryer  s  and  religious  perfons  portred  with  fi- 
taining  in  length  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  and  in  gures.  3.  ChriJUan  homilies.  4.  A  book  upon  Cofmo- 
breadth  the  eighth.  The  French  carpenters  alfo  ufe  graphy.  5.  The  godly  and  pious  inf  itution  of  a  Chrif- 
barley-corn,  grain  d'orge,  as  equivalent  to  a  line,  or  tian  man,  commonly  called  the  bifhop' s  book  ;  and  feveral 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  other  works.  He  is  faid  to  be  the  tranfiator  of  the  A- 

BARi.EY-Corn  {grain  d'orge'),  is  alfo  ufed  in  building,  pocrypha  as  far  as  the  book  of  Wifdom.  His  letters 
for  a  little  cavity  between  the  mouldings  of  joiners  to  M.'  Parker  are  in  manufeript  in  Corpus  Chrifti  col- 
work,  fervjng  to  feparate  or  keep  them  afunder;  thus  lege  Cambridge,  Mifc.  i.  445. 

called  bccaufe  made  with  a  kind  of  plane  of  the  fame  Barlow  (William),  a  mathematician  and  divine, 
name.  the  fon  of  the  bifnop  of  Chichefter,  was  born  in  Pem- 

BARLOW  (William),  biihop  of  Chichefter,  de-  brokelhire  whilft  his  father  was  biihop  of  St  David’s, 
feended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  was  born  in  the  In  1 560,  he  was  entered  commoner  of  Baliol  college  in 
county  of  Eflex.  In  his  youth  he  favoured  the  refor-  Oxford;  and  in  1564,  took  a  degree  in  arts,  which 
mation;  and  travelled  to  Germany  to  be  inftrufted  by  having  completed  by  determination,  he  left  the  uni- 
Luther,  and  other  preachers  of  the  new  doftrine.  verfity  and  went  to  fea ;  but  in  what  capacity  is  un- 
Iiow  long  he  continued  a  Proteftant  is  uncertain  :  but  certain  :  however,  he  acquired  confiderable  knowledge 
from  his  letter  to  king  Henry  VIII.  quoted  below,  it  in  the  art  of  navigation.  About  the  year  1573,  he 
appears  that  he  wrote  feveral  books  againft  the  church  entered  into  orders  ;  and  became  prebendary  of  Win- 
of  Rome.  However,  he  was  a  regular  canon  in  the  chefter,  and  reftor  of  Eafton  near  that  city.  In  1588, 
Auguftine  monaftevy  of  St  Ofith  in  the  county  of  Ef-  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Litchfield,  which  he  ex- 
fex,  and  ftudied  fome  time  at  Oxford  with  the  brothers  changed  for  the  place  of  treafurer  of  that  church.  Some 
of  that  order,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  years  after,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  prince  Henry, 
divinity.  He  was  then  made  prior  of  the  convent  at  the  fon  of  king' James  I.  ;  and  in  1614,  archdeacon  of 
Biiham  in  Berkihire  ;  and  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  Saliibury.  He  was  the  firft  writer  on  the  nature  and 
feveral  priories  of  Blackmore,  Typtree,  Lega,  Brom-  properties  of  the  magnet.  Barlow  died  in  the  year 
hole,  and  Haverford-weft.  On  the  dilfolution  of  ab-  1625,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Eafton.  His 
beys,  he  refigned  not  only  with  a  good  grace,  but  per-  works  are,  X.  The  navigator's  fupply,  containing  many 

fuaded  feveral  other  abbots  to  follow  "his  example,  things  of  principal  importance  belonging  to  navigation. 

King  Henry  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  ready  obedience  and  ufe  of  diverfe  irfruments  framed  chiefly  for  that  pur- 
on  this  occafion,  that  he  fent  him,  in  1535,  on  an  ‘  pofe.  Lond.  1597,^0.  Dedicated  to  Robert  Earl  of 
cm’oaffy  to  Scotland;  in  the  fame  year,  made  him  bi-  Eficx.  2.  Magnetical  advertifements ,  or  diverfe  per- 
fhop  of  St  Afaph ;  in  two  months  after,  tranflated  him  tinent  obfervations  and  approved  experiments  concerning 
to  the  fee  of  St  David’s,  and  in  1547  to  that  of  Bath  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  loadflone,  Lond.  1616, 
and  Wells.  During  this  time,  our  good  biihop,  as  410.  3.  A  brief  difeovery  of  the  idle  animadverfions  of 

appears  from  the  following  epiftle  to  the  king,  was,  or  Mark  Ridley,  M.  D.  upon  a  treatife  entitled  Magne- 

pretended  to  be,  a  ftaunch  Papift ;  it  was  written  in  tical  advertifements.  Lond.  1618,  4to. 

I533*  “  Prayfe  be  to  God,  who  of  his  infynyte  Barlow  (Thomas),  born  in  1607,  was  appointed 

“  goodnefs  and  mercy  ineftymable  hath  brought  me  fellow  of  Queen’s  college  in  Oxford  in  1633  ;  and  two 
“  out  of  darknefs  into  light,  and  from  deadly  igno-  years  after  was  chofen  reader  of  metaphyfics  to  the  uni  • 

“  ranee  into  the  quick  knowledge  of  {he  truth.  From  verfity.  He  was  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and 
“  the  whiche,  through  the  fiend’s  inftigation  and  falfe  in  1657  was  chofen  provoft  of  Queen’s  college.  After 

“  perfuafion,  I  have  greatly  fwerved. - In  fo  much  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  il.  he  was  nominated 

“  that  I  have  made  certayn  bokes,  and  have  foffred  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  reftoring  the  members  un- 
“  them  to  be  emprinted,  as  the  tretife  of  the  buryall  juftly  expelled  in  1648.  He  wrote  at  that  time  The 
“  of  the  majfe,  &c.  In  thefe  tretifes  I  perceive  and  cafe  of  Toleration  in  matters  of  Religion,  to  Mr  R.  Boyle. 

“  acknowledge  myfelf  grievoufly  to  have  erred,  name-  In  1675,  he  was  made  biihop  of  Lincoln.  After  the 
£‘  ly  againft  the  blefied  facrament  of  the  altare  ;  dif-  popiih  plot,  he  publiihed  feveral  trafts  againft  the  Ro- 
“  allowing  the  mafle  and  denying  purgatory,  with  man-catholic  religion  ;  in  which  he  (hows  an  uncom- 
“  flanderous  infamy  of  the  pope  and  my  lord  cardinal,  mon  extent  of  learning,  and  ikill  in  polemical  divinity. 

“  and  outrageous  raylying  againft  the  clergy  ;  which  Neverthelefs,  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  proclaimed 
“  I  have  forfaken  and  utterly  renounced — Aiks  par-  king,  he  took  all  opportunities  of  exprefling  his  affec- 
“  don,  William  Barlow."  However,  when  Edward  VI.  tion  toward  him  ;  but  after  the  revolution  he  as  readily 
N°  41.  X  _  voted 
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iB&rLw  voted  tliat  the  king  had  abdicated  his  kingdom  5  and 
Tu  ti  was  very  vigorous  in  excluding  thofe  of  the  clergy  who 
.  r"rJ*  ,  refufed  the  oaths,  from  their  benefices. 

Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  “  this  learned  prelate, 
whom  nature  defigned  for  a  fcholar,  and  who  a£ted  in 
conformity  with  the  bent  of  nature,  was  perhaps  as 
great  a  mailer  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  authors  who  have  written  in 
thofe  languages,  as  any  man  of  his  age.  The  greateft 
part  of  his  writings,  of  which  Mr  Wood  has  given  us 
a  catalogue,  are  againft  Popery  ;  and  his  condudl  for 
fome  time,  like  that  of  other  Calvinifts,  appeared  to 
be  in  direct  oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome.  But 
after  James  afcended  the  thr-one,  he  fccmcd  to  approach 
much  nearer  to  Popery  than  he  ever  did  before.  He 
fent  the  king  an  addrefs  of  thanks  for  his  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience,  and  is  faid  to  have  written 
reafons  for  reading  that  declaration.  His  compliances 
were  much  the  fame  after  the  revolution.  His  mo¬ 
deration,  to  call  it  by  the  fofteft  name,  was  very  great  i 
indeed  fo  great  as  to  bring  the  firmnefs  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  in  qudfion.  But  cafuiftry,  which  was  his  moll 
diftinguiftied  talent,  not  only  reconciles  feeming  con¬ 
tradictions,  but  has  alfo  been  known  to  admit  contra¬ 
dictions  themfelves.  He  was,  abftra&ed  from  this  lax¬ 
ity  of  principles,  a  very  great  and  worthy  man.”  He 
died  at  Buckden,  in  Huntingdonihire,  on  the  8th  of 
October  1 69 1 ,  in  the  ,85th  year  of  his  age. 

Barlow  (Francis),  an  Englifh  painter,  was  born 
in  Lincolnfhire.  On  his  coming  to  London,  he  was 
placed  with  one  Shepherd,  a  limner  <  but  his  ge¬ 
nius  led  him  chiefly  to  drawing  of  birds,  fifli,  and  o- 
ther  animals.  There  are  fix  books  of  animals  from 
his  drawings,  and  he  painted  fome  ceilings  with  birds 
for  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country. — His 
etchings  are  numerous  ;  his  illuftration  of  Efop  is  his 
greateft  work.  He  died  in  1 702. — There  is  fome- 
thing  pleafing  in  the  compofition  and  manner  of  this 
matter,  though  neither  is  excellent.  His  drawing 
too  is  very  indifferent ;  nor  does  he  chara&erize  any 
animal  juftly.  His  birds  in  general  are  better  than  his 
beafts. 

BARM,  the  fame  with  yeft.  See  Yest. — Barm 

is  faid  to  have  been  firft  ufed  by  the  Celt*  in  the 
compofition  of  bread.  About  the  time  of  Agricola’s 
entrance  into  Lancafhire,  a  new  fort  of  loaf  had  been 
introduced  at  Rome  5  which  was  formed  only  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  flour,  and  much  efteemed  for  its  lightnefs : 
and  it  was  called  the  mater  cake  from  its  fimple  com¬ 
pofition,  and  the  Parthian  roll  from  its  original  inven¬ 
tors.  But  even  this  was  not  comparable  to  the  French 
?  See  Ah.  or  Spanifh  bread  for  its  lightnefs.  The  ufe  of  curmi  *, 
and  the  knowledge  ,of  brewing,  had  acquainted  the 
Celtes  with  an  ingredient  for  their  bread,  which  was 
much  better  calculated  to  render  it  light  and  pleafarit, 
than  the  leaven,  the  eggs,  the  milk,  or  the  wine  and 
honey,  of  other  nations.  This  was  the  fjpume  which 
arofe  on  the  furface  of  their  curw  in  fermentation,  and 
which  the  Welch  denominate  burm,  and  we  barm.  The 
Celtes  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  moft  probably  therefore 
of  South-Britain,  had  long  ufed  it ;  and  their  bread 
was,  in  confequence  of  this,  fuperior  in  lightnefs  to 
t  P/wy,  Jib.  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  f.  See  the  ar- 
arviii.  c.  7,  t;cies  Baking  and  Bread. 

BARMAS,  an  Eaft  Indian  people,  who  in  1515 
Vcu  III.  Part  I. 
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peffeffed  all  the  coaft  extending  from  Bengal  to  Pegu.  Barn, 

It  appears  alfo,  that  they  were  formeily  mailers  of  BarnanA.-. 
Ava,  the  dominions  of  which  extended  as  far  as  China  ;  h""mJ 
and  of  confequence  the  Barmas  were  mailers  of  moil, 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Gan¬ 
ges.  Their  dominions,  however,  were  afterwards  re* 
duced  to  very  narrow  bounds,  and  their  king  became 
tributary  to  him  of  PegU  ;  but  by  degrees  they  not 
only  recovered  their  former  empire,  but  conquered  the 
kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Siam,  and  feveral  others.  By  the 
lateft  accounts,  their  kingdom  extends  from  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Yun  nan  in  China,  about  3co  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  250  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft.  See  the  article  Pegu, 

BARN,  in  huibandry,  a  covered  place  or  houfc, 
with  air-holes  in  the  fides,  for  laying  up  any  fort  of 
grain,  hay,  or  ftraw. 

St  BARNABAS’s  Day,  a  Chriftian  feftival,  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  1  tth  of  June. — St  Barnabas  was  born  at 
Cyprus,  and  defeended  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  whiofe 
Jewifti  anceftora  are  thought  to  have  retired  thither  to 
fecure  themfelves  from  violence  during  the  troublefome 
times  in  Judea.  His  proper  name  was  Jofei;  to  which, 
after  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  the  apoftles  added 
that  of  Barnabas,  fignifying  either  the  fon  of  prophecy > 
or  the  fon  of  conflation;  the  firft  refpedling  his  eminent 
prophetic  gifts,  the  other  his  great  charity  in  felling 
his  eftate  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor  Chri- 
ftians.  He  was  educated  at  Jerufalem,  under  the  great 
Jewifti  doftor  Gamaliel ;  which  might  probably  lay 
the  foundation  of  that  intimate  friendftiip  which  was 
afterwards  contra&ed  between  this  apoftle  and  St 
Paul.  The  time  of  his  converfion  is  uncertain  ;  but  he 
is  generally  efteemed  one  of  the  feventy  difciples  cho- 
fen  by  om-  Saviour  himfelf. 

At  Antioch,  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  had  a  con- 
teft,  v/hich  ended  in  their  feparation  :  but  what  fol¬ 
lowed  it  with  refpeft  to  St  Barnabas,  is  not  related  in 
the  APIs  of  the  ApofUes.  Some  fay,  he  went  into  Ita- 
ly,  and  founded  a  church  at  Milan.  At  Salamis,  we 
are  told,  he  fuffered  martyrdom  ;  whither  fome  Jews* 
being  come  out  of  Syria,  let  upon  him,  as  he  was  de¬ 
puting  in  the  fynagogue,  and  ftoned  him  to  death* 

He  was  buried,  by  his  kinfman  Mark,  whom  he  had 
taken  with  him,  in  a  cave  near  that  city.  The  re* 
mains  of  his  body  are  faid  to  have  been  difeovered  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  together  with  a  copy 
of  St  Matthew’s  gofpel,  written  with  his  own  hand* 
and  lying  on  his  breaft. 

St  Barnabas's  Epiflle,  an  apocryphal  work  aferibed 
to  St  Barnabas,  and  frequently  cited  by  St  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen. — It  was  firft  publiftied  in 
Greek,  from  a  copy  of  father  Hugh  Menard  a  Bene- 
di&ine  monk.  An  ancient  verfion  of  it  was  found  in 
a  manufeript  of  the  abbey  of  Coebey,  near  a  thoufand 
years  old.  Voffius  publiftied  it,  in  the  year  1656,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ep  idles  of  St  Ignatius. 

St  Barnabas's  Gofpel ,  another  apocryphal  work, 
aferibed  to  St  Barnabas  the  apoftle,  wherein  the  hi- 
ftory  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  related  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  the  account  given  us  by  the  four  Evangelifts. 

The  Mahometans  have  this  gofpel  in  Arabic,  and  it 
correfponds  very  well  with  thofe  traditions  which  Ma¬ 
homet  followed  in  his  Koran.  It  was,  probably,  a 
forgery  of  fome  nominal  Chriftians  ;  and  afterwards 
C  altered 
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Barnabites  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  Mahometans,  the  better  tion,  and  fo  unacquainted  with  the  world,  that  he  gave 
II  to  ferve  their  purpofe.  his  only  coat  to  a  vagrant  begging  at  his  door.  This 

.  Ba™es’  ,  BARNABITES,  a  religious  order,  founded  in  the  excellant  man  died  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  1712,  in  the 
1 6th  century  by  three  Italian  gentlemen,  who  had  been  58th  year  of  his  age. 

advifed  by  a  famous  preacher  of  thofe  days  to  read  BARNAVELDT  (John  d’Olden),  the  celebrated 
carefully  the  epiftle3  of  St  Paul.  Hence  they  were  Dutch  ftatefman,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  civil 
called  clerks  of  St  Paul ;  and  Barnabites,  becaufe  they  liberty  of  Holland.  His  patriotic  zeal  isducing  him 
performed  their  firft  exercife  in  a  church  of  St  Barna-  to  limit  the  authority  of  Maurice  prince  of  Orange 
bas  at  Milan.  Their  habit  is  black  ;  and  their  office  the  fecond  lladtholder  of  Holland,  the  partizans  of  that 
is  to  inftruft,  catechife,  and  ferve  in  million.  prince  falfely  accufed  him  of  a  defign  to  deliver  his 

BARNACLE,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  goofe.  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanifh  monarch.  On 
See  Anas.  this  abfurd  charge  he  was  tried  by  26  commiffaries 

BARNACLES,  in  farriery,  an  inftrument  compofed  deputed  from  the  feven  provinces,  condemned,  and  be- 
of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a  hinge,  to  put  headed  in  1619.  His  fons  William  and  Rene,  with 
upon  horfes  nofes  when  they  will  not  Hand  quietly  to  a  view  of  revenging  their  father’s  death,  formed  a  con- 
be  ffiod,  blooded,  or  dreffed.  ,  fpiracy  againll  the  ftadtholder,  which  was  difeovered. 

BARNADESIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  poly-  William  fled  :  but  Rene  was  taken  and  condemned  to 
gamia  sequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs  of  die;  which  fatal  circumilance  has  immortalized  the 
plants;  the  characters  of  which  are  :  The  corolla  is  ra-  memory  of  his  mother,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote 
diated  ;  the  calyx  is  naked,  imbricated,  and  pungent ;  is  recorded.  She  Elicited  a  pardon  for  Rene  ;  upon 
the  pappus  of  the  rays  feathery,  of  the  diilt  briftly  which  Maurice  exprefled  his  furprife  that  (he  fhould  do 
and  retrofradted.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  fpino-  that  for  her  fon  which  ihe  had  refufed  for  her.  huiband. 
fa,  a  native  of  America.  To  this  remark,  ffie  replied  with’  indignation,  “  I 

BARNARD,  or  Bernard  (John),  the  fon  of  John  would  not  afk  a  pardon  for  my  huiband,  becaufe  he  was 
Barnard,  gent,  was  born  at  Cailor  in  Lincolnihire,  and  innocent.  1  folidt  it  for  my  fon,  becaufe  he  is  guilty.” 
educated  at  Cambridge.  After  feveral  preferments,  he  BARNET, a  town  partly  in  Middlefex,  and  partly  in 

was  made  a  prebendary  of  the  .church  of  Lincoln.  He  Hertfordihire.  It  is  a  great  thorough- fare, and  the  market 
wrot  t  Cenfura  Glerior ,  againll  fcandalons  minifters  not  is  very  remarkable  for  hogs.  W.  Long.  c.  5.N.  Lat.  51. 42; 
fit  to  be  reftored  to  church  livings;  the  Life  of  Dr  BARNSLEY,  or  Black  Barnsley,  a  town  of  the 
Heylyn ;  and  a  few  other  works.  He  died  at  Newark,  weft  riding  of  Yorklhire,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,- 
Auguft  17.  1683.  and  five  furlongs  in  length.  W.  Long.  j.  20.  N.  Lat. 

BARS.iRD-CaJrle ,  feated  on  the  river  Tees  in  the  53.  35. 
county  of  Durham,  is  a  town  and  barony  belonging  to  BARNSTABLE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Devonihire, 
Vane  earl  of  Darlington.  It  is  indifferently  large,  and  feated  on-  the  river  Tau,  over  which  there  is  a  good 
has  a  manufacture  of  ftockings.  W.  Long.  1.  45.  bridge.  It  is  a  corporation  town,  and  fends  two 
N.  Lat.  54.  35.  members  to  Parliament.  W.  Long.  4.  5.  N.  Lat.  5 1. 15. 

BARNES  (Jofhua),  profeffor  of  the  Greek  language  BARO,  or  Baron  (Peter),  profeffor  of  divinity  in 

at  Cambridge,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  the  16th  century,  was 
He  was  choier.  queen’s  profeffor  of  Greek  iii  1 695,  a  born  at  Eftampes  in  France,  and  educated  in  the  uni¬ 
language  he  wrote  and  fpoke  with  the  utmoft  facility,  verfity  of  Bourges,  where  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
His  firft  publication  was  a  whimiical  trail,  intitled,  in  the  law :  but  being  of  the  Piotellant  religion,  he 
Gerania ,  or  a  new  Difcovery  of  the  little  fort  of people  was  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  to  avoid  perfe- 
called  Pygmies.  After  that  appeared  his  Life  of  Ed-  cution;  and  withdrawing  into  England,  was  kindly  en- 
ward  III.  in  which  he  Introduces  his  hero  making  tertained  by  Lord  Burleigh.  He  afterwards  fettled  at 
long  and  elaborate  fpeeches.— In  the  year  1700,  when  Cambridge;  and  by  the  recommendation  of  his  noble 
he  published  many  of  his  works,  Mrs  Mafon,  of  Hem-  patron,  was,  in  1574,  chofen  lady  Margaret’s  profeffor 
mingford,  in  Huntingdonffiire,  a  widow  lady  of  be-  there.  For  fome  years  he  quietly  enjoyed  his  profef- 
tween  40  and  50,  with  a  jointure  of  L.200  per  annum ,  forftlip  ;  but  there  was  at  lail  raifed  a  reftlefs  faftion 
who  had  been  for  fome  time  a  great  admirer  of  him,  againll  him,  by  his  oppofing  the  doftrine  of  abfolute 
came  to  Cambridge,  and  delired  leave  to  fettle  L.  100  predeftination ;  which  rendered  his  place  fo  uneafy  to 
a-year  upon  him  after  her  death  ;  which  he  politely  him,  that  he  chofe  to  leave  the  univerfity,  and  to  fettle 
refufed,  unlefs  flie  would  likewife  condefcend  to  make  in  London.  He  wrote,  1 .  In  fonarn  Prophetam  Pne- 
him  happy  with  her  perfon,  which  was  not  very  enga-  leliionis  xxxix.  2.  De  Prcefamia  &  Dignitate  Divirne 
ging.  The  lady  was  too  obliging  to  refufe  any  thing  Legis  ;  and  other  pieces.  He  died  in  London,  about 
to  Jolhua,  for  whom  Ihe  faid,  “  the  fun  flood  Hill  the  year  1600. 

and  they  were  accordingly  married.  Mr  Barnes  wrote  BAROCCI  (Frederic),  a  celebrated  painter,  was 
feveral  other  books  befides.  thofe  abovementioned,  par-  born  at  Urbin,  where  the  genius  of  Raphael  infpired 
ticularly,  Sacred  poems  ;  The  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell ,  him.  In  his  early  youth  he  travelled  to  Rome;  where 
the  Tyrant ;  feveral  dramatic  pieces  ;  A  poetical  Para-  he  painted  feveral  things  in  frefco.  He  then  returned 
fhrafe  on  the  Hiftory  of  EJlher,  in  Greek  verfe ,  with  a  to  Urbino  ;  and  giving  himfelf  up  to  intenfe  ftudy, 
Latin  trail flation,  &c. ;  and  he  publifhed  editions  of  acquired  a  great  name  in  painting.  His  genius  parti- 
Euripidcs,  Anacreon ,  and  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyjfey ,  calarly  led  him  to  religious  febje&s.  At  his  leifure 
with  notes  and  a  Latin  tranflation  He  wrote  with  hours,  he  etched  a  few  prints  from  his  own  defigns ; 
greater  eafe  in  Greek  than  even  in  Englilh,  and  yet  is  which  are  highly  finifhed,  and  executed  with  great 
generally  allowed,  not  to  have  underftood  the  delicacies  foftnefs  and  delicacy.  The  Salutation  is  his  capital 
of  that  language.  He  was-  of  fuch  3  humane  difpofi-  performance  in  that  way  :  of  which  we  feldom  meet 
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:  with  any  impreffions,but  thofe  taken  from  the  retouched 
plate,  which  are  very  harfh.  He  died  at  Urbino  in 
j  1612,  aged  K4. 

BAROCHE,  a  town  of  Cambaya,  in  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  it  is  walled  round,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  is  now  inhabited 
by  weavers  and  fuch  mechanics  as  manufa&ure  cotton 
cloth.  Here  they  have  the  beft  cotton  in  the  world, 
and  of  corrfequence  the  bell  baftas  are  manufactured  in 
this  place.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  formerly  fac¬ 
tories  here,  which  are  now  abandoned.  E.  Long.  72.5., 
N.  Lat.  22.  15. 

BA-ROCO,  in  logic,  a  term  given  to  the  fourth 
mode  of  the  fecond  figure  of  fyllogifms.  A  fyllogifm 
in  baroco  has  the  fir  ft  propofition  univerfal  and  affirma¬ 
tive,  but  the  fecond  and  third  particular  and  negative, 
and  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  in  the  two  firft 
propofitions.  For  example, 

Nullus  homo  non  eft  bipes  : 

Non  omne  animal  eft  bipes  : 

Non  omne  animal  eft  homo. 

BAROMETER  (from  weight,  and  yarpov 
meafure),  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  weight  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  of  ufe  in  fortellihg  the  changes  of 
the  weather,  and  alfo  for  meafuring  the  height  of 
mountains,  &c. 

■  The  common  barometer  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube  her¬ 
metically  fealed  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  quickfilver 
well  defecated  and  purged  of  its  air.  The  finger  being 
then  placed  on  the  open  end,  in  immediate  contaft  with 
the  mercury,  fo  as  not  to  admit  the  leaft  particle  of 
air,  the  tube  is  inverted,  and  the  lower  end  plunged 
into  a  bafon  of  the  fame  prepared  mercury}  then  upon 
removing  the  finger,  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  join 
that  in  the  bafon,  and  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube 
will  fubfide  to  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches.,  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  at  that  time.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  ail  barometers  are  conftrufted.  Of 
their  invention,  the  different  kinds  of  them,  and  the 
theories  by  which  their  phenomena  are  foived,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  give  an  hiftorical  account. 

In  the  beginning,  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  plenum  was  in  vogue,  phiiofophers  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  afcent  of  water  in  pumps  vyas  owing 
to  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum;  and  that  by  means  of 
fu&ion,  fluids  might  be  railed  to  any  height  whatever. 
But  Galiheo,  who  flo urifhecl  about  that  time,  difcovered 
that  water  could  not  afcend  in  a  pump  unlef/the  flicker 
reached  within  33  feet  of  its  furface  in  the  well.  From 
hence  he  concluded,  that  not  the  power  of  faction,  but 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  was  the  caufe  of  the  af¬ 
cent  of  water  in  pumps ;  that  a  column  of  water  33 
feet  high  was  a  counterpoife  to  one  of  air  of  an  equal 
bale,  whole  height  extended  to  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
fpliere  ;  and  4hat  for  this  reafon  the  water  would  not 
follow  the  fucker  any  farther.  From  this  Torricelli, 
Gahlaeo’s  difciple  took  the  hint  ;  and  confidered,  that 
if  a  column  of  water  of  about  33  feet  in  height  was 
equal  in  weight  to  one  of  air  having  the  fame  bafe,  a 
column  of  mercury  no  longer  than  about  29*-  inches 
would  be  fo  too,  becaufe  mercury  being  about  14  tunes 
heavier  than  water,  a  column  of  mercury  muft  be  14 
times  fhorter  than  one  of  water  equally  heavy.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  haying  filled  a  glafs  tube  with  mercury,  and 
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inverted  it  into  a  bafon  of  the  Fame,  he  found  the  mer-  Barometer, 
cury  in  the  tube  to  defeend  till  it  flood  about  294  v  ' 
inches  above  the  furface  of  that  in  the  bafon. 

Notwithftanding  this  clear  proof  of  the  preffure  of  ^  ^  ^ 
the  atmofphere,  however,  the  affertors  of  a  plenum  left  p0t]iefi3  0f 
no  means  untried  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  the  Tor- Linus, 
ricellian  experiment  by  fome  other  hypothefis.  The 
molt  ridiculous  folution,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  gave 
the  adverfe  party  the  greafeft  difficulty  to  overthrow  it, 
was  that  of  Linus.  He  contended,  that  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  there  is  a  film,  or  rope  of  mercury ,  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  feeming  vacuity;  and  that,  by  this 
rope,  the  reft  of  the  mercury  was  fufpended,  and  kept 
from  falling  into  the  bafon.  Even  this  fo  abfurd  hy-j7xpcri. 
pothefis  he  pretended  to  confirm  by  the  following  ex- incuts  in 
periments.  Take,  fays  he,  a  fmall  tube,  open  at  bothconfr  ma- 
ends,  fuppofe  about  20  inches  long  ;  fill  this  tube  withtl0n  °* 
mercury,  flopping  the  lower  orifice  with  your  thumb: 

Then  clofing  the  upper  end  with  your  finger,  and  im- 
merging  the  lower  in  ftagnant  mercury,  you  fhall  per¬ 
ceive,  upon  the  removal  of  your  thumb,  a  manifeil 
faction  of  your  finger  into  the  tube  ;  and  the  tube  and 
mercury  will  both  flick  fo  clofe  to  it,  that  you  may  carry 
them  about  the  room.  Therefore,  fays  he,  the  inter¬ 
nal  cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  tube  is  not  held  up  by 
the  preponderate  air  without ;  for  if  fo,  whence  comes 
fo  ftrong  a  fuclion,  andfo  firm  an  adhefionof  the  tube 
to  the  finger  ? — The  fame  effeft  follows,  though  the 
tube  be  not  quite  filled  with  mercury ;  for  if  a  little 
fpace  of  air  is  left  at  the  top,  after  the  tube  is  im- 
merged  in  the  ftagnant  mercury,  there  will  be  a  conli- 
derable  fu6lion  as  before. 

Thefe  experiments,  which  are  themfelves  clear  proofs  Re£.  ^ 
of  the  preffure  of  the  air,  fupported  for  fome  time  the 
funicular  hypothefis,  as  it  was  called,  of  Linus.  But 
when  it  wasdifeovered,  that  if  the  tube  was  carried  tp  the 
top  of  an  high  mountain  the  mercury  flood  lower  than 
on  the  plain,  and  that  if  removed  into  the  vac itu m  of 
an  air-pump  it  fell  out  altogether,  the  hypothefis  of  6 

Linus  was  rejeCted  by  every  body. — There  are,  how-Remark- 
ever,  two  experiments  which  create  a  confiderable  dif-  able  experi- 
ficuky.  One  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Huygens,  viz.  that"*?0  *  h>' 
if  a  glafs  tube  75  inches  long,  or  perhaps  longer,  is*^  uy" 
filled  with  mercury  well  purged  of  its  air,  and  then  in¬ 
verted,  the  whole  will  remain  fufpended;  whereas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Torricellian  experiment,  it  ought  to  fub¬ 
fide  immediately  to  the  height  of  29  or  30  inches.  It 
is  true  indeed,  that,  upon  fliaking  the  tube,  the  mercury 
prefently  fubfides  to  that  height;  but  why  it  fhoujd  re¬ 
main  fufpended  at  all,  more  than  twice  the  height  to 
which  it  can  he  raifed  by  the  preffure  of  the  moll  denfe 
atmofphere,  feems  not  eafily  accounted  for ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  we  find  7  * 

attempts  to  account  for  it  by  the  preffure  of  a  medium 
more  fubtile  than  the  common  air,  and  capable  of  per-  counted  for 
yading  both  the  mercury  and  glafs.  We  find  therein  the  Ptu- 
alfo  another  very  furprifing  fa£t  of  the  fame  kind  men-'°f°i’^’ca^ 
tioned  ;  viz.  that  a  pretty  large  tube  under  29  inches 
in  length,  filled  with  mercury  ?  and  inverted  into  a  ba¬ 
fon  of  the  farm  will  remain  full,  though  there  be  a 
fmall  hole  in  th .  top.  This,  too,  is  there  accounted 
for  by  the  preffil  e  of  a  medium  more  fubtile  than  com¬ 
mon  air;  but  by  no  means  in  a  fatisfadlory  manner.  Mr  8 
Rowning,  who  mentions  the  phenomenon  of  the  75  inch^ 
tube,  accounts  for  it  in  the  following  manner.  “  The  °*J 
C  2  caufe 
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Barometer.  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  feems  to  be,  that  by  the  great 
u — v— — '  weight  of  folong  a  column  of  mercury,  it  was  prefled 
into  fo  clofe  contact  with  the  glafs  in  pouring  in,  that, 
by  the  mutual  attraction  of  cohefion  between  the  mer¬ 
cury  and  the  glafs,  the  whole  column  was  fullained  af- 
,  r  *  •  r  ter  the  tube  was  inverted.” — Here,  however,  we  muft 
n  u  *cien  •  0bferve,  that  this  folution  feems  equally  unfatisfactory 
with  that  of  the  fubtile  medium  already  mentioned ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  only  one  end  of  the  column  which  fuftains 
fo  great  a  preflure  frdm  the  weight  of  the  mercury;  and 
therefore,  though  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube,  where  the  preflure  had  been  ftrongeft,  might 
thus  remain  full  of  mercury,  yet  the  reft  ought  to  fall 
down.  Befides,  it  is  only  the  outfide  of- the  mercurial 
column  that  is  in  contact  with  the  glafs,  and  Confe¬ 
quently  thefe  parts  only  ought  to  be  attracted.  There¬ 
fore,  even  granting  the  preflure  to  be  equally  violent, 
on  the  inverfion  of  the  tube,  all  the  way  from  29  to  75 
inches,  yet  the  glafs  ought  to-be  only  as  it  were  ljlvcred 
over  by  a  very  thin  film  of  mercury,  while  the  middle 
parts  of  the  column  ought  to  fall  out  by  reafon  of  their 
fluidity. 

10  The  other  experiment  hinted  at,  is  with  regard  to 
experiment  %h°ns  5  which  though  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
with  fi-  article  Hydrostatics,  yet  feems  neceflary  to  be  men- 
phons.  tioned  here.  It  is  this:  That  a  fiphon,  once  fet  a  run¬ 
ning,  will  continue  to  do  fo  though  fet  under  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump  and  the  air  exhaufted  in  the  moil 
perfect  manner ;  or  if  a  fiphon  is  filled,  and  then  fet 
under  a  receiver  and  the  air  exhaufted,  if  by  any  con¬ 
trivance  the  end  of  the  lower  leg  is  opened,  it  will  im¬ 
mediately  begin  to  run,  and  difeharge  the  water  of  any 
veflel  in  which  the  other  leg  is  placed,  as  though  it  was 
in  the  open  air.  The  caufe  of  this  phenomenon,  as 
5  (  well  as  the  former,  feems  very  difficult  to  be  invefti- 
Solution  bygate^*  I11  Chambers’s  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
Mr  Cham-  siphon,  we  have  a  folution  fomething  fimilar  to  the  fu¬ 
sers-  nicular  hypothefis  of  Linus  abovementioned namely, 
that  “  fluids  in  fiphons  Lem  as  it  were  to  form  one  con¬ 
tinued  body ;  fo  that  the  heavier  part,  defcending,.like 
a,  chain  pulls  the  lighter  after  it.”  This  might  be 
deemed  a  fufficient  explication,  if  the  fiphon  was  only 
.  r  i*.  to  empty  the  water  it  at  firft  contains  in  itfelf :  but 
n  u  wen  .  w  pen  we  CQnfider  that  the  water  in  the  veflel,  which 
much  exceeds  the  quantity  contained  in  the  fiphon,. 
is  likewife  evacuated,  Mr  Chambers’s  hypothefis  can 
by  no  means  be  admitted ;  becaufe  this  would  be  like 
the  lighter  part  of  a  chain  pulling  the  heavier  after  it. 
Another  Concerning  the  caufe  of  thefe  Angular  phenomena, 
folution  we  can  only  offer  the  following  conje&ure.  The  ex- 

fromthe  Hence  of  a  medium  mueh  more  fubtile  than  air,  and 
ckd"  °[v  which  pervades  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  with  the 
utmoft  facility,  is  now  fuffieiently  afeertained  in  the 
phenomena  of  electricity.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that 
this  fluid  furrounds  the  whole  earth  to  an  indeterminate 
height.  If  therefore  this  fluid  either  is  the  power  of 
gravity  itfelf,  or  is  afited  upon  by  that  power,  it  muft 
neceffarily  prefs  upon  all  terreftrial  bodies  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fimilar  to  the  preflure  of  the  atmofphere.  If  then 
we  could  from  any  veflel  entirely  exelude  this  fubtile 
fluid,  and  form  an  electrical  vacuum,  as  well  as  we  can 
do  an  aerial  one  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  we  would 
in  that  cafe  fee  fluids  as  evidently  raifed  by  the  preflure 
of  the  eleftric  matter,  as  we  now  fee  them  railed  by 
that  of  the  air.  But  tho’  this  cannot  be  done,  we  are 
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allured  that  there  are  certain  fubftances,  of  which  glafs  Baromefer. 
is  one,  through  which  the  ele&ric  matter  cannot  pafs  *  f 
but  with  difficulty.  We  are  likewife  certain,  that  tho’ 
the  ele&ric  matter  paffes  throngh  the  pores  of  water, 
metals,  See.  with  very  great  facility,  yet  it  ftill  muft 
meet  with  fome  refiftauce  from  their  folid  and  impene¬ 
trable  parts,  which  cannnot  be  pervaded  by  any  material 
fubftance.  We  know  alfo,  that  all  fubftanees  do  na¬ 
turally  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  this  electric  mat¬ 
ter,  which  they  are  not  always  ready  to  part  with;  and 
when  by  any  means  the  fluid  they  contain  is  fet  in  mo¬ 
tion,  they  are  then  faid  to  be  elvttrifted.  Now,  though 
we  are  certain,  that  the  fri&ion  of  glafs  by  mercury 
docs  fet*  in  motion  the  ele&ric  fluid  contained  in  the 
mereury  or  in  the  glafs  ;  yet  when  the  tube  is  filled 
with  the  metallic  fluid,  whatever  quantity  has  been 
extricated  either  from  the  glafs  or  mercury  during 
the  time  of  filling,  will  be  reabforbed  by  the  me¬ 
tal  and  conveyed  to  the  earth  during  the  time  of  in¬ 
verfion  ;  and  confequently  the  mercurial  tube,  when 
inverted,  will  not  be  ele&rified,  but  both  glafs  and. 
mercury  will  be  in  their  natural  Rate.  Here,  then,  the 
preflure  of  the  ele&rical  fluid  is  kept  off  in  fome  mea- 
fure  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mercury  by  the  glafs, 
which  it  cannot  penetrate  eafdy  at  leaft.  To  the 
mercury  in  the  baton  it  has  free  accefs,  and  therefore 
preffes  more  upon  the  lower  than  the  upper  part ;  the 
confequence  of  which  is  a  fufpenfion  of  the  mercury. 

It  is  true,  this  fluid  very  eafily  penetrates  the  metallic 
matter;  but  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  ele&ric  fluid 
itfelf  is  in  fome  meafure  entangled  in.  the  particles  of 
the  quickfilver,  and  cannot  be  extricated  without  mo¬ 
tion.  As  foon  therefore  as  the  tube  is  lhaken,  fome 
part  of  the  ele&ricity  is  extricated,  and  the  mercury 
begins,  to  defeend..  The  fubtilty  of  the  medium  is  fueh, 
that  no  fooner  has  it  begun  to  extricate  itfelf,  than,  by 
the  motion  of  the  metal  downwards,  it  iffue3  forth  in 
great  quantities,  fo  as  to  become  vifible,  like  a  blue 
flame,  in  the  dark.  The  equilibrium  is  therefore  de-» 
ftroyed  in  an  inftant,  as  it  would  be  were  we  to  admit 
air  to  the  top  of  the  barometer ;  nay,  in  a  more  effec¬ 
tual  manner.  For  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  top  of  a  barometer,  the  mercury  would 
only  defeend  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  but  here,  no  fooner  is  a  quantity  of  ele&ric 
matter  admitted,  than  it  procures  admiflion  for  a  vaft 
deal  more,  and  confequently  the  mercury  defeends  with: 
accelerated  velocity. —  On  this  principle  the  afeent  of 
water  in  the  fiphon  while  in  vacuo  is  fo  eafily  accounted 
for,  that  we  need  not  take  up  time  in  explaining  it  far¬ 
ther. — But  why  an  inverted  glafs  tube  fhould  remain 
full  of  mercury  when  it  has  a  hole  either  great  or  fmall:  Ay 
in  the  top,  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
requires  this  farther  circumftance  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fideratiou,  viz.  that  though  all  folid  bodies  will,  by 
the  a&ion  of  gravity,  or  by  any  other  inipulfe,  eafily 
approach  veiy  near  to  one  another,  yet  they  cannot  be 
brought  into  abfolute  contact  without  a  very  confider- 
able  force,  mueh  greater  than  is  fufficient  to  overcome 
their  gravity  ;  and  thus  it  appears  from  fome  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  links  of  a  chain  are  by  no  means  in 
contact  with  one  another,  till  the  chain  has  a  confider- 
able  weight  appended  to  it.  This  may  be  the  cafe 
with  the  tube  in  queftion.  The  air  by  its  gravity  de¬ 
feends  upon  it,  and  is  ready  to  enter  the  fmall  hole  in  the 
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top  ;  but,  by  a  repulfive  power  from  the  glafs,  its  ac¬ 
tion  is  prevented,  fo  that  the  mercury  cannot  fall. 

It  was,  however,  fome  time  after  the  Torricellian  ex¬ 
periment  had  been  made,  and  even  after  it  had  been 
univerfally  agreed  that  the  fufpenfion  of  the  mercury 
was  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofpheie,  before  it 
was  difcovered  that  this  preffure  of  the  air  was  different 
at  different  times  though  the  tube  was  kept  iii  the 
fame  place.  But  the  variations  of  altitude  in  tlie  mer¬ 
curial  column  were  too  obvious  to  remain  long  unob- 
ferved ;  and  accordingly  philofophers  foon  became  care¬ 
ful  enough  to  mark  them.  When  this  was  done,  it 
was  impofiible  to  avoid  obferying  alfo,  that  the  changes 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury  were  accompanied,  or 
very  quickly  fucceeded,  by  changes  in  the  weather. 
Hence  the  inflrument  obtained  the  name  of  the  <wea- 
ther-glafs,  and  was  generally  made  ufe  of  with  a  view 
to  the  foreknowledge  cf  the  weather.  In  this  charac¬ 
ter,  its  principal  phenomena  are  as  follow. 

1.  The  rifing  of  the  mercury  prefages,  in  generaf,  fair 
weather ;  and  its  falling,  foul  weather,  as  rain,  fnow, 
high  winds,,  and  ftorms. 

2.  In  very  hot  weather,  the  falling  of  the  mercury 
forefhows  thunder. 

3.  In  winter,  the  rifing  pre£age3  frofl;  and  in  frofty 
weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four  divifions, 
there  will  certainly  follow  a  thaw.  But  in  a  continued 
froll,  if  the  mercury  rifes,  it  will  certainly  fnow. 

4.  When  foul  weather  happens  foon  after  the  falling 
of  the  mercury,  expedl  but  little  of  it ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  expert  but  little  fair  weather  when  it  proves 
fair  fiiortly  after  the  mercury  has  rifen. 

5.  In  foul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rifes  much  and 
high,  and  fo  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
foul  weather  is  quite  over,  .then  experit  a  continuance 
of  fair  weather  to  follow. 

6.  In  fair  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and 
low,  and  thus  continues  for  two  or  three  days  before 
the  rain  comes ;  then  expeft.  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and 
probably  high  winds. 

7.  The  unfettled  motion  of  the  mercury  denotes  un¬ 
certain  and  changeable  weather. 

8.  You  are  not  fo  ftriftly  to  obferve  the  words  en¬ 
graved  on  the  plates  (though  in  general  it  will  agree 
with  them),  as  the  mercury’s rifing  and  falling.  Forifit 
Hands  at  muck  tain ,  and  then  rifes  up  to  changeable,  it 
prefages  fair  weather  ;  though  not  to  continue  fo  long 
as  if  the  mercury  had  rifen  higher:  and  fo,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  the  mercury  ltood  at  fair ,  and  falls  to  change¬ 
able,  it  prefages  foul  weather;  though  not  fo  much  of 
it  as  if  it  had  funk  lower. 

Thefe  are  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Patrick,  on  which 
_  Mr  Rowning  makes-  the  following  remarks.  “  From 
thefe  obfervations  it  appears,  That  it.  is  not  fo  much 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  that  indicates 
the  weather,  as  the  motion  of  it  up  and  down  :  where¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  pafs  a  right  judgment  of  what  weather 
is  to  be  expected,  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  actually  rifing  or  falling  ;  to  which  end  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules  aye  of  ufe. 

“  I.  If  the  furface  of  the  mercury  is  convex,  (land¬ 
ing  higher  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  than  at  the  fides, 
it  is  generally  a  fign  that  the  mercury  is  then  rifing. 

“  2.  If  the  furface  is  concave,  it  is  then  finking : 

and, 
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“  3.  If  it  is  plain,  the  mercury  is  fiationary;  or  ra-  Barometers 
ther,  if  it  is  a  little  convex:  for  mercury  being  put  into 
a  glafs  tube,  efpecially  a  fmall  one,  will  naturally  have 
its  furface  a  little  convex,  becaufe  the  particles  of  mer¬ 
cury  attract  one  another  more  forcibly  than  they  are 
attra&ed  by  glafs.  Further, 

“  4.  If  the  glafs  is  fmall,  fhake  the  tube  ;  and  if 
the  air  is  grown  heavier,  the  mercury  will  rife  about 
half  the  tenth  of  an  inch  higher  than  it  flood  before 
if  it  is  grown  lighter,  it  will  fink  as  much.  This  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  mercury’s  flicking  to  the  fides  of  the 
tube,  which  prevents  the  free  motion  of  it  till  it  is  dif- 
engaged  by  the  (hock :  and  therefore,  when  an  ob- 
fervatiou  is  to  be  made  with  fuch  a  tube,  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  fhaken  firfl;  forfometimes  the  mercury  will 
not  vary  of  its  own  accord,  till  the  weather  it  ought 
to  have  indicated  is  prefent.” 

Here  we  muff  obferve,  that  the  abovementioned  phe-  Tjie|-T^ , 
nomena  are  peculiar  to  places  lying  at  a  confiderable  di-ll0]JI°njj 
fiance  from  the  equator ;  for,  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  mer-  culiar  to  the 
cury  in  the  barometer  feldom  either  rifes  or  falls  much,  temperate 
In  Jamaica,  it  is  obferved  by  Sir  William  Beeflon  *,  that and 
tlie  mercury  in  the  morning  conftantly  flood  at  one  de-*°p^}ay; 
gree  below  changeable,  and  at  noon  funk  to  one  degree  Tranfah. 
above  rain;  fo  that  the  whole  fcale  of  variation  there  N°  aso. 
was  only  T’s  of  an  inch.  At  St  Helena,  too,  where 
Dr  Halley  made  his  obfervations,  he  found  the  mer¬ 
cury  to  remain  wholly  flationary  whatever  weather  hap¬ 
pened.  Of  thefe  phenomena,  their  caufes,  and  why 
the  barometer  indicates  an  approaching  change  of  wea¬ 
ther,  the  Do&or  gives  U3  the  following  account. 

“  1.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  air  is  inclined  to  18: 
rain,  the  mercury  is  commonly  low.  Phenomena! 

“  2.  In  fercne,  good,  and  fettled  weather,  the  mer- die  baro- 
cury  is  generally  high.  vedWDr. 

“  3.  Upon  very  great  winds,  though  they  he  not  Haliey. 
accompanied  with  rain,  the  mercury  links  lowefl  of  all, 
with  relation  to  die  point  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blows 
upon. 

“  4.  Caterus  paribus,  the-  greatefl  heights  of  the 
mercury  are  found  upon  eaflerly,  or  north-eaftcrly, 
winds. 

“  5..  In  calm  frofty  weather,  the  mercury'  generally' 

Hands  high. 

“  6.  After  very  great  ftorms  of  wind,  when  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  been  very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  fall. 

“  7.  The  more  northerly  places  have  greater  alte¬ 
rations  of  the  barometer  than  the  more  foutherly. 

“■  8.  Within  the  tropics,  and  near  them,  thofe  ac¬ 
counts  we  have  had.  from  others,  and  my  own  obferva¬ 
tions  at  St  Helena,  make  very  little  or  no  variation  of 
tlie  height  of  the  mercury  in  all  weathers. 

“  Hence  I  conceive,  that  the  principal  caufe  of  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  is  from  the  variable  winds, 
which  are  found  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  whofe  great 
inconflancy  here  in  England  is  notorious. 

“  A  fecond  caufe  is,  the  uncertain  exhalation  and 
precipitation  of  the  vapours  lodging  in  the  air,  where¬ 
by  it  comes  to  be  at  one  time  much  more  crowded  than, 
at  another,  and  confcquently  heavier ;  but  this  latter 
depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the  former.  Now 
from  thefe  principles  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explicate  the 
feveral  phenomena  of  the  barometer,  taking  them  in  the. 
fame  order  I  have  laid  them  down.  Thus, 

“  1.  The  mercury’s  being  low  inclines  it  to  rain* 
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Barometer,  becaufe  the  air  being  light,  the  vapours  are  no  longer 

l.”r— v  fupported  thereby,  being  become  Specifically  heavier 
than  the  medium  wherein  they  floated ;  fo  that  they 
defcend  towards  the  eaith,  and,  in  their  fall,  meeting 
■with  other  aqueous  particles,  they  incorporate  toge¬ 
ther,  and  form  little  drops  of  rain  :  but  the  mercury’s 
feeing  at  one  time  lower  than  another,  is  the  effeft  of 
two  contrary  winds  blowing  from  the  place  where  the 
barometer  Hands ;  whereby  the  air  of  that  place  is  car¬ 
ried  both  waysfiom  it,  and  confequently  the  incumbent 
cylinder  of  air  is  diminiflied,  and  accordingly  the  mer¬ 
cury  links:  As,  for  indance,  if  in  the  German  Ocean  it 
fhould  blow  a  gale  of  wederly  wind,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  cafteily  wind  in  the  Irifli  Sea;  or,  if  in  France 
it  fhould  blow  a  northerly  wind,  and  in  Scotland  a 
foutherly ;  it  mull  be  granted,  that  that  part  of  the 
atmofphere  impendant  over  England  would  thereby  be 
exhaufted  and  attenuated,  and  the  mercury  would  l'ub- 
lide,  and  the  vapours  which  before  floated  in  thefe  parts 
of  the  air  of  equal  gravity  with  themfelves  would  link 
to  the  earth, 

“  2.  The  greater  height  of  the  barometer  is  occa- 
fioned  by  two  contrary  winds  blowing  towards  the 
place  of  obfervation,  whereby  the  air  of  other  places  is 
brought  thith'er  and  accumulated ;  fo  that  the  incum¬ 
bent  cylinder  of  air  being  increafed  both  in  height  and 
weight,'  the  mercury  prefled  thereby  mull  needs  Hand 
high,  as  long  as  the  winds  coutinue  fo  to  blow  ;  and 
then  the  air  being  fpecifically  heavier,  the  vapours  are 
better  kept  fufpended,  fo  that  they  have  no  inclination 
to  precipitate  and  fall  down  in  drops,  which  is  the  rea- 
f  on  of  the  ferene  good  weather  which  attends  the  greater 
heights  of  the  mercury. 

“  3.  The  mercury  links  the  lowed  of  all  by  the  very 
rapid  motion  of  the  air  in  dorms  of  wind.  For  the 
trail  or  region  of  the  earth’s  furface,  wherein  the  winds 
rage,  not  extendiug  all  round  the  globe,  that  dagnant 
air  which  is  left  behind,  as  likewife  that  on  the  lides, 
cannot  come  in  fo  fad  as  to  fupply  the  evacuation  made 
by  fo  fwift  a  current ;  fo  that  the  air  mud  neceflarily 
be  attenuated  when  and  where  the  faid  winds  continue 
to  blow,  and  that  more  or  lefs  according  to  their  vio¬ 
lence  :  add  to  which,  that  the  horizontal  motion  of  the 
air  being  fo  quick  as  it  is,  may  in  all  probability  take 
off  fome  part  of  the  perpendicular  preffure  thereof ; 
and  the  great  agitation  of  its  particles  is  the  rcafon 
why  the  vapours  are  difiipated,  and  do  not  condenfe 
into  drops  fo  as  to  form  rain,  otherwife  the  natural 
confequetice  of  the  air’s  rarefaction. 

“4.  The  mercury  Hands  highed  upon  the  eafterly 
and  north-eaflerly  wind  ;  becaufe  in  the  great  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  this  fide  the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
the  winds  are  almod  always  weflerly  or  fouth-wederly  ; 
lo  that  whenever  here  the  wind  comes  up  at  ead  and 
north-eafl,  it  is  fure  to  be  checked  by  a  contrary  gale 
as  foon  as  it  reaches  the  ocean  ;  wherefore,  according 
io  our  fecond  remark,  the  air  mud  needs  be  heaped 
over  this  illand,  and  confequently  the  mercury  mud 
Hand  high  as  often  as  thefe  winds  blow'.  This  holds 
true  in  this  country;  but  is  not  a  general  rule  for  others, 
where  the  winds  are  under  different  circumdances  : 
and  I  have  fometimes  feen  the  mercury  here  as  low  as 
29  inches  upon  an  eaderly  wind ;  but  then  it  blew  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard,  and  fo  comes  to  be  accounted  for  by 
what  Was  obferved  in  the.  third  remark. 
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“  5.  In  calm  froffy  weather  the  mercury  generally  Barometer. 
Hands  high  ;  becaufe  (as  I  conceive)  it  feldom  freezes  ^“"“v 
but  when  the  winds  come  out  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eadern  quarters,  or  at  lead  unlcfs  thofe  winds  blow 
at  no  great  didance  off.  For  the  north  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  all  that  trad 
from  whence  north-eaflern  winds  come,  are  fubjeft  to 
almod  continual  froft  all  the  w'inter  :  and  thereby  the 
lower  air  is  very  much  candenfed,  and  in  that  Hate  is 
brought  hitherward  by  thofe  winds,  and,  being  accu¬ 
mulated  by  the  oppolition  of  the  vvcHerly  wind  blow¬ 
ing  in  the  ocean,  the  mercury  nuifl  needs  be  preffed 
to  a  more  than  ordinary  height  ;  and  as  a  concurring 
caufe,  the  flirinking  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  air  into 
leffer  room  by  cold,  muH  needs  caufe  a  defeent  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  to  reduce  the  cavity 
made  by  this  contrail  ion  to  an  equilibrium. 

“  6.  After  great  dorms,  when  the  mercury  has  been 
very  low,  it  generally  rifes  again  very  &  H  :  I  once  ob- 
ferved  it  to  rife  one  inch  and  an  hall  in  lefs  than  fix 
hours  after  a  long-continued  Horm  of  fouth-wefl  wind. 

The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  air  being  very  much  rare¬ 
fied  by  the  great  evacuations  which  fuch  continued 
ilorms  make  thereof,  the  neighbouring  air  runs  in 
the  more  fvviftly  to  bring  it  to  an  equilibrium  5  as 
we  fee  water  runs  the  fader  for  having  a  greater  de¬ 
clivity. 

“  7.  The  variations  are  greater  in  the  more  north¬ 
erly  places,  as  at  Stockholm  greater  than  at  Paris 
(compared  by  M.Pafchal);  becaufe  the  more  northerly 
parts  have  ufually  greater  dorms  of  wind  than  the  more 
foutherly,  whereby  the  mercury  ffiould  fink  lower  in 
that  extreme  ;  and  then  the  northerly  winds  bringing 
in  the  more  denfe  and  ponderous  air  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  pole,  and  that  again  being  checked 
by  a  foutherly  wind  at  no  great  didance,  and  fo  heaped, 
mud  of  neceflity  make  the  mercury  in  fuch  cafe  Hand 
higher  i,n  the  other  extreme. 

“  8.  Ladly,  this  remark,  tfeat  there  is  little  or.  no 
variation  near  the  equino&ial,  does  above  all  others 
confirm  the  hypothefis  of  the  variable  winds  being  the 
caufe  of  thefe  variations  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  ; 
for  in  the  places  above  named  there  is  always  an  ealy 
gale  of  wind  blowing  nearly  upon  the  fame  point,  viz. 

E.  N.  E.  at  Barbadoes,  and  E.  S.  E.  at  St  Helena ; 
fo  that  there  being  no  contrary  currents  of  air  to  ex- 
haud  or  accumulate  it,  the  atmofphere  continues  much 
in  the  fame  date :  however,  upon  hurricanes,  the 
mod  violent  of  dorms,  the  mercury  has  been  obfer¬ 
ved  very  low  ;  but  this  is  but  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  foon  recovers  its  fettled  date,  about  2gi 
inches.” 

This  theory  we  find  controverted  in  Chambers’s  obje&iondfc 
Cyclopaedia,  under  the  word  Barometer.  The  by  Vr 
principal  objections  are,  “  That  if  the  wind  was  the  foie  Chambers, 
agent  in  railing  or  deprefling  the  mercury,  the  altera¬ 
tions  of  its  height  in  the  barometer  would  be  only  re^ 
lative  or  topical ;  there  would  dill  be  the  fame  quanti- 
tity  fupported  at  feveral  places  taken  collectively :  thus 
what  a  tube  at  London  loll,  another  at  Paris,  Pifa,  or 
Zurich,  &c.  would  gain.  But  the  contrary  is  found 
to  be  the  cafe  ;  for,  from  all  the  observations  hitherto 
made,  the  barometers  in  feveral  dillant  parts  of  th^ 
globe  rife  and  fall  together.  This  is  a  very  furprifing 
fad;  and  deferves  to  be  well  examined.  Again,  fetting 
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Barometer,  afide  all  other  objections,  it  is  impoffible,  on  Dr  Hal- 
1’" "  *  ley’s  hypothefis,  to  explain  the  mercury’s  fall  before, 
and  rife  after,  ,rain.  For  fuppofe  two  contrary  winds 
fweeping  the  air  from  over  London :  We  know  that 
few  if  any  of  the  winds  reach  above  a  mile  high  ;  all 
'  therefore  they  can  do  will  be  to  cut  off  a  certain  part 
of  the  column  of  air  over  London  :  if  the  confequence 
of  this  be  the  fall  of  the  mercury,  yet  there  is  no  ap¬ 
parent  reafon  for  the  rainrs  following  it.  The  vapours 
indeed  may  be  let  lower ;  but  it  will  only  be  till  they 
come  into  an  air  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  them- 
fclves,  and  there  they  will  flick  as  before.  Laffly,  it 
is  impoffible,  according  to  the  laws  of  fluids,  that  the 
air  above  any  place  could  be  exhaufted  by  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  two  contrary  winds  from  it :  for,  fuppofe  a 
north-eaff  and  fouth-well  wind  both  blow  from  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  be  two  others  at  the 
fame  time  blowing  towards  it  from  oppofite  points, 
viz.  a  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  one,  which  will  every  moment 
reltcre  the  equilibrium,  fo  that  it  can  never  be  loft  in 
any  cdniiderable  degree  atleaff.” 

H  othcfb  Mr  Leibnitz  accounted  for  the  finking  of  the  mer- 
of  Mr  cury  before  rain  upon  another  principle,  viz.  That  as 
Leibnitz.,  a  body  fpecifically  lighter  than  a  fluid,  while  it  is  fu- 
fpended  by  it,  adds  more  weight  to  that  fluid  than 
when,  by  being  reduced- in  its  bulk,  it  becomes  fpe¬ 
cifically  heavier,  and  defccnds  ;  fo  the  vapour,  after 
it  is  reduced  into  the  form  of  clouds,  and  defcends, 
adds  lefs  weight  to  the  air  than  before  ;  and  therefore 
21  the  mstrcury  falls.  To  which  it  is  anfwered,  x.  That 
Refuted,  when  a  body  defcends  in  a  fluid,  its  motion  in  a  very 
little  time  becomes  uniform,  or  nearly  fo,  a  farther 
acceleration  of  it  being  prevented  by  the  refiftance  of 
the  fluid  ;  and  then,  by  the  third  law  of  nature,  it 
forces  the  fluid  downwards  with  a  force  equal  to  that 
whereby  it  tends  to  be  farther  accelerated,  that  is, 
with  a  force  equal  to  its  whole  weight.  2.  The  mer¬ 
cury  by  its  defeent  foretells  rain  a  much  longer  time 
before  it  comes,  than  the  vapour  after  it  is  eondenfed 
into  clouds  can  be  fuppofed  to  take  up  in  falling. 
3.  Suppofing  that  as  many  vapours  as  fall  in  rain  du¬ 
ring  a  whole  year  were  at  once  to  be  eondenfed  into 
clouds,  and  even  quite  ceafe  to  gravitate  upon  the  air, 
its  gravity  would  fcarce  be  diminifhed  thereby  fo  much 
as  is  equivalent  to  the  defeent  of  two  inches  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  barometer.  Befides,  in  many  places  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics,  the  rains  fall  at  certain  feafons  in 
very  great  quantities,  and  yet  the  barometer  (hows 
there  very  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the 
„4  atmofphere. 

Inefficient  Mr  Chambers  gives  an  hypothefis  fomewhat  flmilar 
hypothecs  to  that  of  Leibnitz :  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  objeftions 
ju^  now  mentioned,  efpecially  the  Iaft,  we  forbear  to 
3111  e-S’  give  any  particular  account  of  it ;  and  (hall  attempt, 
upon  other  principles,  to  give  a  fatisfadtory  folutiou 
of  this  phenomenon. 

Another  The  neceflary  preliminaries  to  our  hypothefis  are, 

theory.  That  vapour  is  formed  by  an  intimate  union  between  ' 

the  element  of  fire  and  that  of  water,  by  which  the  fire 
or  heat  is  fo  totally  enveloped,  and  its  adtion  fo  entirely 
fufpended  by  the  watery  particles,  that  it  not  only  lol'es 
itsproperties  of  givinglight  and  of  burning,  but  becomes 
incapable  of  affecting  the  moll  fenfible  thermometer; 
in  which  cafe,  it  is  laid  by  Dr  Black,  the  author  of 
this  theory,  to  be  in  a  latent  Hate.  For  the  proofs  of  - 
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this,  fee  the  articles  Evaporation,  Colo,  CoS’GE-B- 

l  ATI  on,  &c.  2.  If  the  atmofphere  is  affedted  by  any  l“ 

unul'ual  degree  of  heat,  it  thence  becomes  incapable  of 
fupporting  fo  long  a  column  of  mercury  as  before, 
for  which  reafon  that  in  the  barometer  links.  This 
appears  from  the  obfervations  of  Sir  William  Beefton 
already  mentioned ;  and  likewife  from  tliofe  of  De  Luc, 
which  /hall  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of. 

Thefe  axioms  being  ettabliihed,  it  thence  follows, 
that  as  vapour  is  formed  by  an  union  of  fire  with  water, 
or  if  we  pleafe  to  call  it  an  elective  'attraction  between 
them,  or  folution  of  the  water  in  the  lire,  it  is  impof- 
filjle  that  the  vapour  can  be  eondenfed  until  this  union, 
attraction,  or  folution,  be  at  an  end.  The  beginning 
of  the  condenfatioii  of  the  vapour  then,  or  the  fi^it 
fymptoms  of  an  approaching  rain,  muff  be  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  the  fire  which  lies  hid  in  the  vapour.  This 
maybe  at  firft  flow  and  partial,  or  it  may  be  fudden 
and  violent :  in  the  firit  cafe,  the  rain  will  come  on 
flowly,  and  after  -a  con/idcrabk  interval ;  and  in  the 
other,  it  will  be  very  quick,  and  in  great  quantity. 
But  Dr  Black  hath  proved,  that  when  fire  quits  its 
latent  Hate,  however  long  it  may  have  lain  dormant 
and  infenfible,  it  always  affumes  its  proper  qualities 
again,  and  affedfs  the  thermometer  as  though  it  had 
never  been  abforbed.  The  confequence  of  this  muff 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  latent  heat  is  difeharged 
from  the  vapour,  it  muff  fenfibly  affedt  tliofe  parts  of 
the  atmofphere  into  which  it  is  difeharged;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  heat  communicated  to  thefe,  they  will 
become  fpecifically  lighter,  and  the  mercury  fink  of 
courfe.  Neither  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  difeharged  by  the  vapour  is  inconfiderable  ; 
for  Dr  Black  hath  fhown,  that  when  any  quantity  of 
water,  a  pound  for  inftance,  is  eondenfed  from  the 
vapour  of  a  common  Hill,  as  much  heat  is  communicated 
to  the  head  and  refrigeratory  as  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  heat  the  pound  of  water  red  hot,  could  it 
have  borne  that  degree  of  fenfible  heat. 

The  caufes  by  which  this  feparation  between  the. 
fire  and  water  is,  or  may  be,  effefted,  come  to  be  con- 
fidered  under  the  articles  Rain,  Condensation,  Va¬ 
pour,  & c.  Here  we  have  only  to  obferve,  that  as  the 
feparation  may  be  gradual  and  flow,  the  barometer  may 
indicate  rain  for  a  confiderable  time  before  it  happens : 
or  if  the  fenfible  heat  communicated  from  the  vapour  * 
to  the  atmofphere  /hall  be  abforbed  by  the  colder 
parts,  or  by  any  unknown  means  carried  off,  or  pre¬ 
vented  from  affecting  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air,, 
the  barometer  will  not  be  affeded  ;  and  yet  the  water 
being  deprived  of  the  heat  neceflary  to  fuftain  it,  muff 
defeend  in  rain  ;  and  thus  it  is  found  that  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  barometer  do  not  always  hold  true.  Hence 
alfc  it  appears,  that  tho’  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  air 
is  dimini/hed,  unlefs  that  diminution  proceeds  from  a. 
difcliarge  of  the  latent  heat  contained  in  the  vapours, 
no  rain  will  follow ;  and  thus  the  finking  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  may  prognotticate  wind  as  well  as.  rain,  or  fome- 
ti'mes  nothing  at  all. 

The  difficulty,  however,  on  this  hypothefis,  isto  ac¬ 
count  for  the  barometer  being  ftationary  in  all  weathers 
between  the  tropics ;  whereas  it  ought  to  move  up  and 
down  there  as  well  as  here,  only  more  fuddenly,  as  the 
changes  of  weather  there  are  more  fudden  than  here. 
’But  it  muftbe  confidered,  that  in'thefe  climates,  during 
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JUrcmfter.  tlie  day-time,  the  aftion  of  the  fun’s  rays  is  fo  violent, 
that  what  is  gained  by  the  difcliarge  of  latent  heat 
from  the  vapour,  is  loft  by  the  interpofition  of  the 
-clouds  betwixt  the  fun  and  earth,  or  by  the  great  eva¬ 
poration  which  is  conftantly  going  on ;  and  in  the 
night,  the  cold  of  the  atmofphere  is  fo  much  increa- 
fed,  that  it  abforbs  the  heat  as  faft  as  the  vapour  dif- 
charges  it,  fo  that  no  fenfible  effeft  can  be  produced ; 
for  in  warm  climates,  though  the  day  is  exceffively 
hot,  the  night  is  obferved  to  be  vaftly  colder  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  it  is  with  us.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  barometer  from  being  affefted  by  other 
caufes,  as  well  as  with  us ;  for  Dr  Halley  obferves,  that 
in  the  time  of  hurricanes  it  finks  very  low.  The  caufe 
of  this  is  moil  probably  a  great  commotion  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  fluid,  by  which  the  air  is  internally  agitated,  and 
its  power  of  gravitation  in  part  fufpended. — A  confir¬ 
mation  of  tlie  above  hypothefis,  however,  is  taken  from 
the  different  heights  at  which  the  mercury  arrives  in 
different  climates.  Tlie  barometer-range,  for  inftance, 
at  the  latitude  of  450  is  the  greateft  of  all;  becaufe 
here  the  evaporation  and  condenfaticn  of  the  vapours 
are  both  very  confiderable,  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
latent  heat  difeharged  cannot  be  abforbed  fo  fuddenly 
as  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  difference  betwixt  the  length 
of  the  days  and  nights  being  greater,  and  confequently 
the  nights  warmer  in  fummer  and  colder  in  winter. 
Farther  to  the  northward  the  r tinge  is  lefs,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  6o°  only  two  inches,  by  reafon  of  the  great¬ 
er  cold  and  length  of  the  days  and  nights ;  whence  the 
quantity  of  vapour  condenfed,  or  of  latent  heat  expel¬ 
led,  becomes  proportionably  lefs. 

Different  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  feveral  phe- 
kinds  of  nomena  of  the  barometer  confidered  as  a  weather- 
bare  meters  glafs,  and  likewife  endeavoured  to  account  for  them  in 
ddcribed.  the  moil  fatisfaftory  manner,  we  now  proceed  to  give 
a  particular  defeription  of  the  barometers  mod  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of,  with  various  fchemes  for  their  im¬ 
provement. 

fktcXCII.  pig,  1,  reprefents  the  common  barometer,  fuch 
as  was  invented  by  Torricelli,  and  fuch  as  we  have 
already  given  a  general  defeription  of.  A  B  repre¬ 
fents  a  tube  of  glafs,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  34  inches  long,  hermetically  fealed  at  A. 
This  tube  being  fuppofed  to  be  filled  with  mercury,  is 
then  inverted  into  the  bafon  CD  ;  upon  which  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  tube  falls  down  to  GII,  fomewhat  above 
4  8  inches,  while  that  in  the  bafon  rifes  to  CF.  The 
loweft  ftation  of  the  mercury  in  this  Country  is  found 
to  be  28  inches,  and  the  higheft  31.  From  the  furface 
of  the  mercury  CF,  therefore,  2  8  inches  are  to  be  mea- 
fured  on  the  tube.  AB,  which  fuppofe  to  reach  to  the 
point  K.  This  point,  therefore,  is  the  loweft  of  the 
fcale  of  variation,  and  in  the  common  barometers  is 
marked  Jlormy.  In  like  manner,  the  higheft  point  of 
the  fcale  of  variation  I,  is  placed  3 1  inches  above  EF ; 
and  is  marked  very  dry  on  one  fide  for  the  fummer,  and 
very  hard  frojl  on  the  other  for  the  winter.  The 
next  half  inch  below  is  marked  fet  fair  on  tlie  one  fide, 
and  fet  frojl  on  the  other.  At  30  inches  from  CF  is 
marked  the  word  fair  on  one  fide,  and  frojl  on  the 
other.  Half  an  inch  below  that,  is  wrote  the  word 
changeable ,  which  anfwers  both  for  fummer  and  winter. 
At  29  inches  is  rain  on  the  one  fide,  and  fnoox>  on  the 
other  ;  and  at  28-^  are  the  words  much  rain  on  the  one 
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fide,  and  much  Jhoro  on  the  other.  Each  of  thefe  large  Bsrfmieter,' 

divifions  is  ufually  fubdivided  into  ten  ;  and  there  is  a  - v— * 

fmall  Hiding  index  fitted  to  the  inftrument,  by  which 
the  afeent  or  defeent  of  the  mercury  to  any  number  of 
divifions  is  pointed  out.  Each  of  thefe  tenths  is  fome- 
times  divided  into  ten  more,  or  hundredths  of  an  inch, 
by  means  of  a  Hiding  flip  of  brafs  with  a  vernier  fcale 
on  it,  which  (hall  be  hereafter  deferibed  and  explained. 

This  kind  of  barometer  is  the  moft  common,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  moft  ufeful  and  accurate,  of  any  that  has  yet 
been  invented,  from  the  following  circumftance,  that 
the  natural  limplicity  of  its  conftru&ion,  in  preference 
to  others  hereafter  deferibed,  does  not  admit  of  any 
kind  of  reliftancc  to  the  free  motion  of-  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  tube.  The  fcale  of  variation  being 
only  three  inches,  and  it  being  naturally  wiflied  to  difeo- 
ver  more  minute  variations  than  can  thus  be  perceived, 
feveral  improvements  have  been  thought  of. 

The  improvement  moft  generally  adopted  is  the  dia¬ 
gonal  barometer  reprefented  fig.  2.  in  which  the  fcale 
of  variation,  inftead  of  three  inches,  may  be  made  as 
many  feet,  by  bending  the  tube  fo  as  to  make  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  it  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  fhorteft  fide  is  the  three-inches  fcale  of  variation  of 
the  common  barometer.  This,  however,  lias  a  very  great 
inconvenience  :  for  not  only  is  the  fri&ion  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  upon  the  glafs  fo  much  inereafed  that  the  height 
doth  not  vary  with  every  flight  change  of  air ;  but  the 
column  of  mercury  is  apt  to  break  in  the  tube,  and 
part  of  it  to  be  left  behind,  upon  any  confiderable 
defeent. 

Fig.  3.  is  the  re&angular  barometer ;  where  AC  re- 
prelents  a  pretty  wide  cylinder  of  glafs,  from  which 
proceeds  the  tube  CDF  bent  into  a  right  angle  at  D. 

Suppofe  now  the  cylinder  AC  to  be  four  times  larger 
than  the  tube  CD,  fo  that  every  inch  of  the  cylinder 
from  C  to  A  fliould  be  equal  in  capacity  to  four  inches 
of  the  tube  CD.  The  whole  being  then  filled  with 
mercury,  and  inverted,  the  mercury  will  fubiide  from 
A  to  B,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  cannot  run  out  at  the 
open  orifice  F,  becaufe  the  air  preffes  in  that  way.  If 
any  alteration  then  happens  in  the  weight  of  the  air, 
fuppofe  fuch  as  would  be  fufficient  to  raife  the  meri- 
cury  an  inch  from  B  towards  A,  it  is  evident  that 
this  conld  not  be  done  without  the  mercury  in  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  leg  retiring  four  inches  from  E  towards  D  ; 
and  thus  the  fcale  of  variation  counted  on  the  horizon¬ 
tal  leg  would  be  12  inches.  But  the  inconveniences 
of  fri&ion  are  much  greater  here  than  in  the  diagonal 
barometer ;  and  befides,  by  the  leaft  accident  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  apt  to  be  driven  out  at  the  open  orifice  F. 

The  pendant  barometer  (fig.  4.)  confifts  of  a  fingle 
tube,  fufpended  by  a  firing  fattened  to  the  end  A. 

This  tube  is  of  a  conical  or  tapering  figure,  the  end 
A  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  end  B.  It  is  herme¬ 
tically  fealed  at  A,  and  filled  with  mercury :  then  will 
the  mercury  fink  to  its  common  ftation,  and  admit  of 
a  length  of  altitude  CD,  equal  to  that  in  the  common 
barometers.  But  from  the  conical  bore  of  the  tube, 
the  mercury  will  defeend  as  the  air  grows  lighter,  till  it 
reaches  its  loweft  altitude,  when  the  mercury  will  ftand 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  B  to  E,  fo  that  BE 
will  be  equal  to  28  inches :  confequently  the  inercury 
will,  in  fuch  a  tube,  move  from  A  to  E,  or  32  inches, 
if  the  tube  be  five  feet,  or  60  inches ;  and  therefore 
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Barometer,  the  fcale  AE  is  here  above  ten  times  greater  than  in 
lf  '  the  common  barometer  :  but  the  fault  of  this  barome¬ 
ter  is,  that  the  tube  being  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  the 
fri&ion  will  be  confiderable,  and  prevent  its  moving 
freely ;  and  if  the  tube  is  made  of  a  wider  bore,  the 
mercury  will  be  apt  to  fall  out. 

Fig.  5.  is  an  invention  of  Mr  Rowning,  by  which 
the  fcale  of  variation  may  be  increafed  to  any  length, 
or  even  become  infinite.  ABC  is  a  compound  tube 
hermetically  fealed  at  A,  and  open  at  C,  empty  from 
A  to  D,  filled  with  mercury  from  thence  to  B,  and 
from  thence  to  E  with  water.  Let  GBH  be  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  ;  then  it  is  plain  from  the  nature  of  the 
fiphon,  that  all  the  compound  fluid  contained  in  the 
part  from  H  to  G,  will  be  always  in  ^equilibria  with 
itfelf,  be  the  weight  of  the  air  what  it  will,  becaufe 
the  preffure  at  H  and  G  muft  be  equal.  Whence  it 
is  evident,  that  the  column  of  mercury  DH  is  in 
4 equilibria  with  the  column  of  water  GE,  and  a  column 
of  air  taken  conjointly,  and  will  therefore  vary  with 
the  fum  of  the  variations  of  thefe.  That  the  variation 
in  this  barometer  may  be  infinite,  will  appear  from  the 
following  computation.  Let  the  proportion  between 
the  bores  of  the  tube  AF  and  FC  be  fuch,  that  when 
HD,  the  difference  of  the  legs  wherein  the  mercury  is 
contained,  is  augmented  one  inch,  GE,  the  difference 
of  the  legs  wherein  the  water  is  contained,  fhall  be  di- 
minifhed  14:  then,  as  much  as  the  prefTure  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  is  augmented,  that  of  the  water  will  be  diminilhed, 
and  fo  the  prefTure  of  both  taken  together  will  remain 
as  it  was;  and  confequently,  after  it  has  begun  to  rife, 
it  will  have  the  fame  tendency  to  rife  on,  without  ever 
coming  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  air. 

Fig.  6.  reprefents  Dr  Hook’s  wheel-barometer.  Here 
ACDG  is  a  glafs  tube,  having  a  large  round  head  at 
A,  and  turned  up  at  the  lower  end  F.  Upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  bent  leg  is  an  iron  ball  G, 
with  a  firing  going  over  a  pulley  CD.  To  the  other 
end  of  the  firing  is  faflened  a  fmaller  ball  H,  which  as 
the  mercury  rifes  in  the  leg  FG,  turns  the  index  KL 
from  N  towards  M,  on  the  graduated  circle  MNOP  ; 
as  it  rifes  in  the  other  leg,  the  index  is  carried  the  con¬ 
trary  way  by  the  defeent  of  the  heavier  ball  G,  along 
with  the  mercury.  The  friftion  of  this  machine,  how¬ 
ever,  unlefs  it  is  made  with  very  great  accuracy,  ren¬ 
ders  it  ufelefs. 

Fig.  7.  is  another  barometer,  inventedby  Mr  Rowning, 
in  which  alfo  the  fcale  may  be  infinite.  ABCD  is  a 
cylindrical  veffel,  filled  with  a  fluid  to  the  height  W, 
in  which  is  immerged  the  barometer  SP  confiding  of 
the  following  parts  :  The  principal  one  is  the  glafs 
tube  TP  (reprefented  feparately  at  tp ),  whofe  upper 
end  T  is  hermetically  fealed:  this  end  does  not  appear 
to  the  eye,  being  received  into  the  lower  end  of  a  tin 
pipe  GHj  which  in  its  other  end  G  receives  a  cylin- 
dric  rod  or  tube  ST,  and  thus  fixes  it  to  the  tube  TP. 
This  rod  ST  may  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  put  in  its 
Head  a  larger  or  a  letter  as  occafion  requires.  S  is  a 
ftar  at  the  top  of  the  rod  ST ;  and  ferves  as  an  index 
by  pointing  to  the  graduated  fcale  LA,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  cover  of  the  veffel  ABCD.  MN  is  a  large  cy¬ 
lindrical  tube  made  of  tin  (reprefented  feparately  at 
*»«),  which  recei  ves  in  its  cavity  the  fmaller  part  of  the 
tube  TP,  and  is  well  cemented  to  it  at  both  ends,  that 
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none  of  the  fluid  may  get  in.  The  tube  TP,  with  this  Barometer. 

apparatus,  being  filled  with  mercury,  and  plunged  into  - * — 

the  bafon  MP,  which  hangs  by  two  or  more  wires  upon 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  MN,  muff  be  fo  poifed  as  to 
float  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  veffel  ABCD;  and 
then  the  whole  machine  rifes  when  the  atmofphere  be¬ 
comes  lighter,  and  vice  verfa.  Let  it  now  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  is  water ;  that  the  given 
variation  in  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  fuch,  that, 
by  preffing  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  at  W,  the 
furface  of  the  mercury  at  X  may  be  raifed  an  inch 
higher  (meafuring  from  its  furface  at  P)  than  before; 
and  that  the  breadth  of  the  cavity  of  the  tube  gt  X. 
and  of  the  bafon  at  P,  are  fuch,  that  by  this  afeent  of 
the  mercury,  there  may  be  a  cubic  inch  of  it  in  the 
cavity  X  more  than  before,  and  confequently  in  the 
bafon  a  cubic  inch  lefs.  Now,  upon  this  fuppofition, 
there  will  bf  a  cubic  inch  of  water  in  the  baton  more 
than  there  was  before ;  becaufe  the  water  will  fucceed 
the  mercury,  to  fill  up  its  place.  Upon  this  account , 
the  whole  machine  will  be  rendered  heavier  than  before 
by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water;  and  therefore 
will  fink,  according  to  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  till 
a  cubic  inch  of  that  part  of  the  rod  WS,  which  was 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  at  W,  comes  under  it. 

Then,  if  we  fuppofe  this  rod  fo  fmall,  that  a  cubic 
inch  of  it  lhall  be  14  inches  in  length,  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine  will  fink  14  inches  lower  into  the  fluid  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  confequently  the  furface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  bafon  will  be  preffed,  more  than  it  was  before,  by 
a  column  of  water  14  inches  high.  But  the  preffure  of 
1 4  inches  of  water  is  equivalent  to  one  of  mercury ;  this 
additional  preffure  will  make  the  mercury  afeend  at  X 
as  much  a3  the  fuppofed  variation  in  the  weight  of  the 
air  did  at  firft.  This  afeent  will  give  room  for  a 
fecond  cubic  inch  of  water  to  enter  the  bafon  ;  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  therefore  be  again  rendered  fo  much  heavier, 
and  will  fubfide  14  inches  farther,  and  fo  on  in  infini¬ 
tum.  If  the  rod  was  fo  fmall  that  more  than  fourteen 
inches  of  it  were  required  to  make  a  cubic  inch,  the 
variation  of  this  machine  would  be  negative  with  refpedl 
to  the  common  barometer;  and  inftead  of  coming  nearer 
to  an  equilibrium  with  the  air  by  its  afeent  or  defeent, 
it  would  continually  recede  farther  from  it :  but  if  lefs 
than  14  inches  of  rod  were  required  to  make  a  cubic 
inch,  the  fcale  of  vax-iation  would  be  finite,  and  might 
be  made  in  any  proportion  to  the  common  one.  Neither 
this  nor  the  other  infinite  barometer  have  ever  been 
tried,  fo  that  how  far  they  would  anfwer  the  purpofes 
©f  a  barometer  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Fig.  8.  reprefents  another  contrivance  for  enlarging 
the  fcale  of  the  barometer  -to  any  fize. — AB  is  the 
tube  of  a  common  barometer  open  at  B  and  fealed  at 
A,  fufpended  at  the  end  of  the  lever  which  rpoves  on 
the  fulcrum  E.— -CD  is  a  fixt  glafs  tube,  which  ferves 
in  place  of  the  ciffern.  This  laft  tube  muff  be  fo 
wide  as  to  allow  the  tube  AB  to  play  up  and  down 
within  it. — AB  being  filled  with  mercury,  is  nearly- 
counterbalanced  by  the  long  end  of  the  lever.  When 
the  atmofphere  becomes  lighter,  the  mercury  defeends 
in  the  long  tube,  and  the  furface  of  the  mercury  riling 
in  the  cittern  pulhes  up  the  tube  AB,  which  at  the 
fame  time  becoming  lighter,  the  lever  preponderates, 
and  points  out  the  molt  minute  variations.  Here  too 
D  .the 
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Barometer,  the  fri&icn  occafions  inconveniences  ;  but  this  may  be 
'"“■"■V""""'  in  fome  meafure  remedied  by  a  fmall  lhake  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  at  each  infpe&ion. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  Mr  Cafwell  gives 
the  following  account  of  a  barometer,  which  is  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr  Chambers  as  the  moft  exaft  hither¬ 
to  invented.  “  Let  ABCD  (Fig.  9.)  reprefent  a  buc¬ 
ket  of  water,  in  which  is  the  barometer  erezosm , 
which  confifts  of  a  body  1?  rsm,  and  a  tube  ezye: 
the  body  and  tube  are  both  concave  cylinders  commu¬ 
nicating  with  one  another,  and  made  of  tin  :  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tube  zy,  has  a  lead  weight  to  fink  it  fo 
that  the  top  of  the  body  may  juft  fwim  even  with  the 
furface  of  the  water  by  the  addition  of  fome  grain 
weights  on  the  top.  The  water,  when  the  inftrument 
is  forced  with  its  mouth  downwards,  gets  up  into  the 
tube  to  the  height  y  u.  There  is  added  on  the  top  a 
fmall  concave  cylinder,  which  I  call  the  pipe ,  to  di- 
ftinguilh  it  from  the  bottom  fmall  cylinder  which  I 
call  the  tube.  This  pipe  is  to  fuftain  the  inftrument 
from  finking  to  the  bottom  :  m  d  is  a  wire  ;  m  /,  d  e, 
are  two  threads  oblique  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
which  threads  perform  the  office  of  diagonals!  for  that 
while  the  inftrument  finks  more  or  lefs  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  there  where  the  furface 
of  the  water  cuts  the  thread,  is  formed  a  fmall  bubble; 
which  bubble  afcends  up  the  thread,  a3  the  mercury  in 
the  common  barometer  afcends.” 

The  dimenfiorrs  of  this  inftrument  given  there  are; 
21  inches  for  the  circumference  of  the  body,  the  alti¬ 
tude  4,  each  bafe  having  a  convexity  of  6|- inches.  The  in¬ 
ner  cirrumferenceof  the  tube  is 5. 14  inches, anditslength 
4x  ;  fo  that  the  whole  body  and  tube  will  contain  al- 
moft  2-r  quarts.  The  circumference  of  the  pipe,  that  the 
machine  may  not  go  to  the  bottom  on  every  fmall  al¬ 
teration  of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  is  2.14  inches  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  dimenfions,  he  calculates  that,  it  will 
require  44  grains  to  fink  the  body  to  the  bottom,  al¬ 
lowing  it  only  four  inches  to  defcend ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  evident,  that  the  fewer  grains  that  are 
required  to  fink  it  to  this  depth,  the  more  nice  the 
barometer  will  be.  He  alfo  calculates,  that  when 
the  mercury  in  the  common  barometer  is  30-i-  inches 
high,  the  body  with  a  weight  of  44  grains  on  its 
top  will  be  kept  in  aquilibrio  with  the  water;  but 
when  the  mercury  Hands  at  28  inches,  only  19  grains 
can  be  fupported:  and  laftly,  by  computing  the  lengths 
of  the  diagonal  threads,  &c.  be  finds,  that  his  inftru¬ 
ment  is  1 200  times  more  exaft  than  the  common  ba¬ 
rometer.  The  following  are  his  obfervations  on  the 
ufe  of  it. 

Mr  Caf-  **  While  the  mercury  of  the  common  barometer 
well’s  ob-  is  often  known  to  be  ftationary  24  hours  together,  the 
fervauons  bubble  of  the  new  barometer  is  rarely  found  to  ftand 
barometer  ^  one  minute. 

“  2.  Suppofe  the  air’s  gravity  increafing,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  bubble  afcending  ;  during  the  time  that 
it  afcends  20  inches,  it  will  have  many  ftiort  defcents 
of  the  quantity  of  half  an  inch,  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  inches  ;  each  of  which  being  over,  it  will  afcend 
again.  Theft  retroceffions  are  frequent,  and  of  all  va¬ 
rieties  in  quantity  and  duration  ;  fo  that  there  is  no 
judging  of  the  general  courfe  of  the  bubble  by  a  Angle 
infpeftion,  though  you  fee  it  moving,  but  by  waiting 
a  little  time. 


“  3.  A  fmall  blaft  of  wind  will  make  the  bubble  Barometer, 
defcend  ;  a  blaft  that  cannot  be  heard  in  a  chamber  of  — v— ^ 
the  town  will  fenfibly  force  the  bubble  downward. 

The  blafts  of  wind  fenfible  abroad,  caufe  many  of  the 
abovementioned  retroceffions  or  accelerations  in  the 
general  courfe  ;  as  I  found  by  carrying  my  barometer 
to  a  place  where  the  wind  was  perceptible. 

“  4.  Clouds  make  the  bubble  defcend.  A  fmall 
cloud  approaching  the  zenith,  works  more  than  a 
great  cloud  near  the  horizon.  In  cloudy  weather, 
the  bubble  defcending,  a  break  of  the  clouds  (or 
clear  place)  approaching  to  the  zenith,  has  made  the 
bubble  to  afcend  1  and  after  that  break  had  pa!Ted 
the  zenith  a  confiderable  {pace,  the  bubble  again  de- 
fcended. 

“  5.  All  clouds  (except  one)  hitherto  by  me  ob- 
ferved,  have  made  the  bubble  to  defcend.  But  the  o- 
ther  day,  the  wind  being  north,,  and  the  courfe  of 
the  bubble  defcending,  I  faw  to  the  windward  a  large 
thick  cloud  near  the  horizon,  and  the  bubble  (till 
defcended  :  but  as  the  cloud  drew  near  the  zenith,  it 
turned  the  way  of  the  bubble,  making  it  to  afcend ;. 
and  the  bubble  continued  afcending  till  the  cloud  was 
all  palled,  after  which  it  refumed  its  former  defcent.. 

It  was  a  cloud  that  yielded  a  cold  fhower  of  fmall 
hail.” 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  contrivances  for  the 
improvement  of  the  common  barometer :  and  indeed' 
we  muft  agree  with  Mr  Chambers,  that  the  laft,  on 
account  of  its  being  fo  exceedingly  fenfible,  and  like- 
wife  eafy  of  conftru&ion  and  portable,  feems  to  de- 
ferve  attention  much  more  than  the  others,  which  are 
always  the  more  unexadt,  and  the  lefs  eafily  moved, 
according  to  the  enlargement  of  their  fcale  ;  whereas  ^ 
this  is  feemingly  fubjedt  to  no  fuch  inconvenience.  It  Marine  ba* 
is  evident,  however,  that  none  of  thefe  could' be  ufedrnmeter  by 
at  fea,  on  account  of  the  unfteady  motion  of  the  fhip:  MrHuok. 
for  which  reafon  Dr  Hook  thought  of  conftrudting  a 
barometer  upon  other  principles. 

His  contrivance  was  no  other  than  two  thermome¬ 
ters.  The  one  was  the  common  fpirit-of-wine  thermo¬ 
meter,  which  is  affedted  only  by  the  warmth  of  the 
air:,  the  other,,  which  afts  by  the  expanfion  of  a 
bubble  of  air  included,  is  affedted  not  only  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  warmth,  but  by  the  various  weight  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  Therefore,  keeping  the  fpirit  thermometer  as 
a  ftandard,  the  excefs  of  the  afcent  or  defcent  of  the 
other  above  it  would  point  out  the  increafe  or  decreafe 
of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  atmofphere.  This  in-  Recom. 
ftrument  is  recommended  by  Dr  Halley,  who  fpeaks  mended 
of  it  as  follows.  “  It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  !l7  Dr  Hal- 
that,  in  long  keeping  this  inftrument,  the  air  in-1®** 
eluded  either  finds  a  means  to  efcape,  or  depofites 
fome  vapours  mixed  with  it,  or  elfe  for  fome  other 
caufe  becomes  lefs  elaftic,.  whereby  in  procefs  of  time 
it  gives  the  height  of  the  mercury  fomewhat  greater 
than  it  ought  :  but  this,  if  it  Ihould  happen  in  fome 
of  them,  hinders  not  the  ufefulnefs  thereof,  for  that  it 
may  at  any  time  very  eafily  be  corrected  by  experi¬ 
ment,  and  the  riling  and  falling  thereof  are  the  things 
chiefly  remarkable  in  it,  the  juft  height  being  barely  a 
curiofity. 

“  I  had  one  of  thefe  barometers  with  me  in  my  late 
fouthern  voyage,  and  it  never  failed  to  prognofticate 
and  give  early,  notice  of  all  the  bad  weather  we  had, 
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fcale. 


Barometer.  f0  that  J  depended  thereon,  and  made  provifion  ac- 
'  '  cordingly ;  and  from  my  own  experience  I  conclude, 

that  a  more  ufeful  contrivance  hath  not  for  this  long 
48  time  been  offered  for  the  benefit  of  navigation.” 
Chamber  Fig.  10.  reprefents  a  kind  of  Chamber  Barometer , 
IT  Mr'ftni  °r  3  comP^ete  inffrument  for  obferving  in  a  fixed  place, 
Ham  Tones  fuch  as  a  room>  &c.  the  changes  in  the  atmofphere. 

It  is  conftrufted  by  Mr  W.  Jonas  optician,  London  ; 
and  confifts  of  barometer  d,  thermometer  aa,  and  hy¬ 
grometer  c,  all  in  one  mahogany  frame.  One  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  inftrumtnt  is,  that  either  the  thermo¬ 
meter  or  hygrometer  may  be  taken  from  the  frame, 
and  occafionally  made  ufe  of  in  another  place  if  re¬ 
quired.  The  thermometer  is  feparated  by  only  un- 
fcrewing  two  ferew*  a ,  a  ;  and  the  hygrometer,  by 
unfcrewing  a  brafs  pin  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  not 
ffeen  in  this  figure.  The  index  of  the  hygrometer  is 
at  any  time  fet,  by  only  moving  with  your  finger  the 
brafs  wheel  feen  ate;  the  two  Aiding  indexes  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  are  moved  by  a  rack-work 
motion,  fet  in  aftion  by  the  key  g  placed  in  the  holes 
h  and  /.  The  divifions  of  the  barometer  plate  b  are  in 
tenths  of  an  inch,  from  28  to  31  inches  ;  thefe  again 
fubdivided  into  hundredths  by  means  of  the  vernier  fcale , 
placed  oppofitely  on  a  Aiding  Aip  of  brafs  fimilar  to 
the  common  barometers,  molt  of  which  are  now  made 
with  this  vernier.  On  this  vernier  are  ten  equal  parts , 
or  divifions;  (fee  A,  fig.  t  r.  which  for  the  fake  of  per- 
M<  thod  of  fp  cu>ty  >s  drawn  larger).  All  of  thefe  together  are  equal 
ulintc  ire  uft  to  eleven  of  thofe  on  the  fcale  of  inches  ;  that  is,  to 
vernier  eleven  tenths.  By  this  artifice  the  height  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  at  E  is  evident  by  infpeftion  only,  to  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  To  urtderftand  this,  no¬ 
thing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  confider,  that  one  tenth 
part  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  the  one  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch.  Now  every  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  fcale  B 
is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  by  the  Aip  or  vernier  A: 
for  fince  ten  divifions  on  that  exceed  ten  on  the  fcale 
by  one  divifion,  that  is,  by  one-tenth  of  an  inch  ;  there¬ 
fore  one  divifion  on  the  vernier  will  exceed  one  divifion 
on  the  fcale  by  one-tenth  part ;  and  two  divifions  on 
the  vernier  will  exceed  two  on  the  fcale  by  two 
tenths ,  and  fo  on  :  Therefore  every  divifion  on  the 
vernier  will  exceed  the  fame  number  of  divifions  on 
the  fcale  by  fo  many  tenths  of  a  tenth ,  or  by  fo  many 
hundredth  parts  of  an  inch.  Therefore  the  ten  equal 
divifions  of  an  inch  on  the  fcale  B,  mull  be  looked 
upon  as  fo  many  ten  hundredth  parts  of  an  inch ,  and 
■numbered  thus,  10.  So.  30.  40,  & c.  parts  of  an  inch ; 
then  the  vernier  gives  the  unit  to  each  ten,  thus:  Set 
the  index  C  very  nicely  to  the  top  of  the  furface  of 
the  mercury  E;  aiid  if  at  the  fame  time  the  beginning 
of  the  divifions  at  C  coincide  with  a  line  of  divifion 
in  the  fcale  B,  then  it  Ihows  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
■  cury  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch  exaftly.  But  fuppofe 
the  index  line  C  of  the  vernier  falls  between  two  divi¬ 
fions  or  tenths  on  the  fcale  B,  then  there  will  be  a 
coincidence  of  lines  in  both  at  that  number  of  the  Ver¬ 
nier,  which  (hows  how  many  tenth  parts  of  that  tenth 
the  index  of  the  vernier  has  paffed  the  laft  decimal  di¬ 
vifion  of  the  fcale.  Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  the 
index  of  the  vernier  were  to  point  fomewhere  between 
the  fixth  and  feventh  tenth  above  30  on  the  fcale  : 
then  if,  by  looking  down  the  vernier,  you  obferve  the 


coincidence  at  number  8,  it  Aiows  that  the  altitude  of  Barometer, 
the  mercury  is  30  inches  and  68  parts  of  a  hundredth  ■ 
of  another  inch  j  or  fnnply  thus,  30.68  inches. 

The  ferew  at  fig.  10.  ferves  to  prefs  the  mercury 
quite  up  into  the  tube,  when  required  to  be  much  mo¬ 
ved  or  carried  about,  thereby  rendering  the  barome¬ 
ter  of  the  kind  called  portable .  To  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tube  (fee  fig.  14  )  is  cemented  a 
wooden  refervoir  A,  with  a  kind  of  leathern  bag 
at  bottom,  die  whole  containing  the  mercury,  but 
not  quite  full:  and  though  the  external  air  cannot 
get  into  the  bag  to  fufpend  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
by  preffing  on  its  furface,  as  in  the  common  one  ;  yet 
it  has  the -fame  effeft  by  prefiing  on  the  ontfide  of  the 
bag  ;  which  being  flexible,  yields  to  the  preffure,  and 
keeps  the  mercury  fufpended  in  the  tube  to  its  proper 
height.  Through  the  under  part  of  the  frame  paffes 
the  ferew  f  with  a  flat  round  plate  at  its  end  ;  by 
turning  of  this  ferew,  the  bag  may  be  fo  compreffed  as 
to  force  the  mercury  Up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  which 
keeps  it  Heady,  and  hinders  the  tube  from  breaking  by 
the  mercury  daflfing  againil  the  top  when  carried  a- 
bout,  which  it  is  othervvife  apt  to  do.  30 

A  new  kind  of  marine  barometer  hath  lately  been  Marine  ha- 
invented  by  Mr  Nairne.  It  differs  from  the  common  I'j’n3“er 
one  in  having  the  bore  of  the  tube  fmall  for  about  two  Mr  a,rne’ 
feet  in  its  lower  part ;  but  above  that  height  it  is  en¬ 
larged  to  the  common  fize.  Through  the  fmall  part 
of  the  inftrument  the  mercury  is  prevented  from  amend¬ 
ing  too  haftily  by  the  motion  of  the  fliip ;  and  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  mercury  iu  the  upper  wide  part  is  confe- 
quently  leffened.  Much  is  found  to  depend  on  the  pro¬ 
per  fufpenflon  of  this  inftrument ;  and  Mr  Nairne  has 
fince  found,  by  experiment,  the  point  from  which  it 
may  be  fufpended  fo  as  not  to  be  affefted  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fliip. 

Another  marine  barometer  has  been  invented  by  one  By  PafTe- 
Paffemente,  a  French  artift.  It  is  only  a  common  one 
having  the  ltiiddle  of  the  tube  twilled  into  a  fpiral  con¬ 
fining  of  two  revolutions.  By  this  contrivance,  the  im- 
pulfes  which  the  mercury  receives  from  the  motions  of 
the  fliip  are  deftroyed  by  being  tranfmitted  in  contrary 
direftions.  ^ 

We  mud  now  fpeak  of  the  barometer  in  its  fecond  Bar.  . meter 
charafter,  namely,  as  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  ac-  aPPlied  to 
ceflible  altitudes.  This  method  was  firft  propofed  by  rarlr^of1* 
M.  Pafcal ;  and  fucceeding  philofophers  have  been  at  altitudes, 
no  fmall  pains  to  afeertain  the  proportion  between  the 
finking  of  the  mercury  and  the  height  to  which  it  is 
carried.  For  this  purpofe,  however,  a  new  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  barometer  became  neceffary,  viz.  the  ma¬ 
king  of  It  eafily  portable  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  danger  of  its  being  broken  by  the  motion  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  ;  which  was  effected  by  the 
contrivance  already  mentioned.  ^ 

Among  the  number  of  portable  barometers  we  may  Statical  t>a= 
perhaps  reckon  what  Mr  Boyle  called  his  Statical  Ba- rotneter" 
rometer.  It  confided  of  a  glafs  bubble,  about  the  fize 
of  a  large  orange,  and  blown  very  thin,  fo  as  to  weigh 
only  70  grains.  This  being  counterpoifed  by  brafs 
weights  in  a  pair  of  feales  that  ‘would  turn  with  the 
30th  part  of  a  grain,  was  found  to  aft  as  a  barometer. 

The  reafon  of  this  wa3,  that  the  furface  of  the  bubble 
was  oppofed  to  a  vaftly  larger  portion  of  air  than  that 
Da  of 
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Barometer,  of  the  brafs  weight,  and  confequently  liable  to  be 
v~ effedted  by  the  various  fpecific  gravity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere :  thus,  when  the  air  became  fpecifically  light, 
the  bubble  dcfcended,  and  vice  verfa ;  and  thus,  he 
fays,  he  could  have  perceived  variations  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  no  greater  than  would  have  been  fufiicient  to 
raife  or  lower  the  mercury  in  the  common  barometer 
34  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

Method  of  To  thefe  we  may  add  an  account  of  a  new  and  very 
meafurirg  fingular  barometer  mentioned  by  M.  Lazowfki  in  his 
o fthe  aifSS  tour  through  Switzerland.  “  A  Cure,  fliortlighted, 
by  the  who  neverthelcfs  amufed  himfelf  with  firing  at  a  mark, 
found  of  thought  of  ftretching  a  wire  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
a  wire.  draw  the  mark  to  him,  in  order  to  fee  liow  he  had 
aimed.  He  obferved,  that  the  wire  fometimes  found¬ 
ed  as  if  it  had  been  ofcillatory  ;  and  that  this  happen¬ 
ed  when  a  change  was  about  to  enfue  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  5  fo  that  he  came  to  predict  with  confiderable 
accuracy  when  there  was  to  be  rain  or  fine  weather. 
On  making  further  experiments,  it  was  obferved,  that 
this  wire  was  more  exa&,  and  its  founds  more  diftintt, 
when  extended  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  than  in 
other  pofitions.  The  founds  were  more  or  lefs  foft, 
and  more  or  lefs  continued,  according  to  the  changes 
of  weather  that  were  to  follow  ;  though  the  matter 
was  not  reduced  to  any  accuracy,  and  probably  is  not 
capable  of  much.  Fine  weather,  however,  was  faid  to 
be  announced  by  the  founds  of  counter  tenor,  and  rain 
by  thofe  of  bafs.  M.  Volta  was  faid  to  have  mounted 
1 5  chords  at  Pavia,  in  order  to  bring  this  method  to 
fome  perfe&ion  5  but  there  are  as  yet  no  accounts  of 
his  fuccefs. 

Difficulties  The  portable  barometer,  as  already  obferved,  has 
in  uieafur-  long  been  in  ufe  for  the  menfuration  of  acceflible  alti- 
b^the ba-S  tU(^es  >  anch  in  fmall  heights,  was  found  to  be  more  ex- 
lomctcr.3  a&  than  a  trigonometrical  calculation,  the  mercury  de¬ 
fending  at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  for  800  feet  of 
height  to  which  it  was  carried  :  but,  in  great  heights, 
the  moll  unaccountable  differences  were  found  between 
the  calculation  of  the  moll  accurate  obfervers  ;  fo  that 
the  fame  mountain  would  fometimes  have  been  made 
36  thoufands  of  feet  higher  by  one  perfon  than  another ; 
Removed  nay,  by  the  fame  perfon  at  different  times.  All  thefe 
by  M.  De  anomalies  M.  de  Luc  of  Geneva  undertook  to  account 
llc‘  for,  and  to  remove  ;  and  in  this  undertaking  he  per- 
filled  with  incredible  patience  for  20  years.  The  re- 
fult  of  his  labour  is  as'follows. 

The  firft  caufe  of  irregularity  obferved  was  a  fault 
in  the  barometer  itfelf.  M.  de  Luc  found,  that  two 
barometers,  though  perfectly  alike  in  their  appearance, 
did  not  correfpond  in  their  a&ion.  This  was  owing 
to  air  contained  in  the  tube.  The  air  was  expelled  by 
3 1  boiling  the  mercury  in  them  ;  after  which,  the  motions 
Mercury  of  both  became  perfedlly  confonant.  That  the  tubes 
ho*  boiled  may  bear  boiling,  they  mull  «ot  be  very  thick,  the 
withlhe'  65  ^icknefs  of  the  glafs  not  above  half  a  line,  and  the 
effects.  diameter  of  the  bore  ought  to  be  from  two  and  an  half 
to  three  lines.  The  operation  is  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  A  chafing-difh  with  burning  coals  is 
placed  on  a  table  ;  the  tube  hermetically  fealed  at  one 
end,  is  inverted,  and  filled  with  mercury  within  two 
inches  of  the  top  ;  the  tube  is  gradually  brought  near 
the  fire,  moving  it  obliquely  up  and  down,  that  the 
whole  length  of  it  may  be  heated  ;  and  advancing  it 
Bearer  and  nearer,  till  it  is  actually  in  the  flame,  the 
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globules  of  air  begin  to  move  vifibly  towards  the  top  Barometer;  l 
The  boiling  at  laft  commences;  and  it  is  eafy  to  make  s  <r-~J 
it  take  place  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  caufing  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  tube  fuccefiively  pafs  with  rapidity 
through  the  flame.  By  this  operation  the  mercury  is 
freed  from  all  aerial  particles,  particularly  thofe  which 
line  the  infide  of  the  tube,  and  which  cannot  eafily  be 
got  clear  of  by  any  other  method.  When  this  laft  ftra- 
tum  of  air  is  difeharged,  the  tube  may  be  afterwards 
emptied,  and  filled  even  with  cold  mercury,  when  it 
will  be  found  nearly  as  free  of  air  as  before.  The  fner- 
cury  in  the  tube  thus  prepared  by  a  determinate  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat,  will  rife  higher  than  thofe  in  the  common 
fort,  and  the  barometers  will  move  nearly  correfpond 
with  each  other ;  whereas  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
fix  or  eight  lines  in  the  afeent  of  mercury  in  the  com¬ 
mon  barometers.  Inftruments  of  this  kind  rife  uni¬ 
formly  in  a  heated  room,  whilft  thofe  of  the  common 
kind  defeend  in  different  proportions.  On  cooling  the 
room,  the  former  defeend  uniformly,  while  the  latter 
defeend  unequally,  by  reafon  of  the  unequal  propor¬ 
tions  of  air  in  them.  38 

The  next  caufe  of  variation  was  a  difference  of  tem-  Variationof 
perature.  To  difeover  the  effetts  of  heat  on  the  mer-the  height 
cury,  feveral  barometers  were  chofen  that  for  a  long  of  thlf  mer" 
time  had  been  perfe&ly  confonant  in  their  motions,  y 
One  of  thefe  was  placed  in  an  apartment;  by  itfelf,  to 
mark  the  change  in  the  external  air,  if  any  ftiould  hap¬ 
pen.  The  reft  were  fituated  in  another  apartment, 
along  with  three  thermometers,  graduated  according 
to  the  fcale  of  M.  de  Reamur,  and  exadlly  corre- 
fpondent  with  one  another.  The  point  at  which  the 
mercury  flood  when  the  experiment  began,  was  care¬ 
fully  noted,  and  alfo  the  precife  height  of  the  thermo¬ 
meters.  The  latter  apartment  then  was  gradually 
heated  ;  and  with  fo  much  uniformity,  that  the  ther¬ 
mometers  continued  (till  to  agree.  When  the  heat  had 
been  augmented  as  much  as  poflible,  the  altitudes  both 
of  the  barometers  and  thermometers  were  again  accu¬ 
rately  marked,  to  afeertain  the  differences  that  cor- 
refponded  to  one  another.  This  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated  feveral  times  with  next  to  no  variation  ;  and 
from  the  barometer  in  the  firft  apartment  it  appeared, 
that  no  fenfible  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air.  Hence  M.  de  Luc  found,  that  an  increafe 
of  heat  fufficient  to  raife  the  thermometer  from  the 
point  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  boiling  water,  aug¬ 
ments  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  pre- 
cifely  fix  lines;  and  therefore,  dividing  the  diftance 
between  thefe  two  points  on  the  thermometer  into  96 
equal  parts,  there  will  be  -^5-th  of  a  lirie  to  add  to,  or 
fubtracl  from,  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro¬ 
meter,  for  every  degree  of  variation  of  the  thermometer 
fo  graduated.  A  fcale  of  this  kind,  continued  above 
boiling  or  below  freezing  water,  accompanies  his  port¬ 
able  barometer  and  thermometer - So  accurate,  he 

fays,  did  long  praftice  make  him  in  barometrical  ob- 
fervations,  that  he  could  diftinguiih  a  variation  of  TV  of 
a  line  in  the  height  of  the  mercury.  He  allows  of  no 
inclination  of  the  tube,  or  other  means  to  augment  the 
fcale,  as  all  thefe  methods  diminifli  the  accuracy  of  the 
inftrument.  Two  obfervations  are  always  required  to 
meafure  the  altitude  of  a  mountain  :  one  with  a  baro¬ 
meter  left  on  the  plain,  and  another  on  the  fummit ; 
and  both  muft  be  accompanied  with  a  thermometer. 

6  His 
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Barometer.  His  portable  barometer  confifls  of  two  tubes,  one 
J  of  34  French  Inches  in  length  ;  and  from  the  top,  for 
M  De  this  length,  perfectly  ftraight  5  but  below  this,  it  is 
Luo’s  port-  bent  round,  fo  that  the  lower  end  tarns  up  for  a  fhort 
able  baro-  fpace  parallel  to  the  (traight  part.  On  this  open  end 
meter.  js  fixed  a  cock  ;  and  on  the  upper  fide  of  this  cock  is 
placed  another  tube,  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the 
former,  eight  inches  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
communicating  with  the  long  tube,  through  the  cock. 
When  the  barometer  is  carried  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  it  is  inverted  very  flowly,  to  hinder  any  air  get¬ 
ting  in  ;  the  quickfilver  retires  into  the  long  tube  on 
which  the  key  of  the  cock  is  turned  ;  and  to  prefer ve 
the  cock  from  too  great  preffure  of  the  mercury,  the 
barometer  is  conveyed  about  in  this  inverted  pofture. 
When  an  obfervation  is  to  be  made,  the  cock  is  firft 
opened  ;  the  tube  13  then  turned  upright,  very  flowly, 
to  prevent,  as  much  as  pofiible,  all  the  vibration  of  the 
mercury,  which  dillurbs  the  obfervation  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  the  mercury 
falls  in  the  longer  branch,  and  rifes  up  through  the 
cock,  into  the  fhorter. 

The  whole  of  the  cock  is  made  of  ivory,  except  the 
key.  The  extremities  of  the  tubes  are  wrapped  round 
with  the  membrane  employed  by  the  gold-beaters, 
done  over  with  fifh-glue,  in  order  to  fix  them  tight, 
the  one  in  the  lower,  and  the  other  in  the  upper,  end 
of  the  perpendicular  canal  of  the  cock.  The  part  of 
the  key  that  moves  within  the  cock  is  of  cork,  and  the 
outward  part  or  the  handle  is  of  ivory.  The  cork  is 
fattened  firmly  to  the  ivory  by  means  of  a  broad  thin 
plate  of  fteel,  which  cuts  both  the  ivory  and  cork, 
lengthwife,  through  the  centre,  and  reaches  inward 
to  the  hole  of  the  key.  This  plate  alfo  counterafts  the 
flexibility  of  the  cork,  and  makes  it  obey  the  motion 
of  the  handle,  notwithftanding  it  is  very  coufiderably 
compreffed  by  the  ivory,  to  render  it  tight.  That  this 
compreflion  may  not  abridge  the  diameter  of  the  hole 
of  the  key,  it  is  lined  with  a  thin  hollow  ivory  cylin¬ 
der,  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the  tubes. 

On  the  upper  end  of  the  fhorter  tube  is  fixed,  in  the 
intervals  of  obfervation,  a  kind  of  funnel,  with  a  fmall 
hole  in  it,  which  is  fhut  with  an  ivory  ftopple.  The 
ufe  of  it  is  to  keep  the  tube  clean  ;  to  replace  the  mer¬ 
cury  that  may  have  made  its  way  through  the  cock  in 
confequence  of  any  dilatation  ;  and  Iikewife  to  replace 
the  mercury  taken  out  of  the  fhorter  tube ;  after  /hut¬ 
ting  the  cock,  on  finifhing  an  obfervation;  becaufe, 
when  the  mercury  is  left  expofed  to  the  air,  it  con- 
t rafts  a  dark  pellicle  on  its  furface,  that  fullies  both  it- 
felf  and  the  tube.  The  fhorter  tube  fhould  be  wiped 
from  time  to  time,  by  a  little  brufh  of  fponge  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  wire. 

The  barometer,  thus  conftrufted,  is  placed  in  a  long 
box  of  fir,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  lined  on  the  in- 
fide  with  cufhions  of  cotton  covered  with  leather. 
This  box  may  be  carried  on  a  man’s  back,  like  a  qui¬ 
ver,  either  walking  or  riding  ;  and  fhould  have  a  cover 
of  wax-cloth,  to  defend  it  againft  rain.  It  fhould  be 
kept  at  fome  diftance  from  the  body  of  the  man,  and 
be  protefted  from  the  fun  by  an  umbrella,  when  near 
the  place  of  obfervation,  to  prevent  its  being  affefted 
by  any  undue  degree  of  heat.  The  barometer  fhould, 
farther,  be  attended  with  a  plummet,  to  determine  the 


perpendicular  pofition  of  it ;  and  a  tripod,  to  fuppert  Baroihetef. 
it  fir  n  in  that  pofition  at  the  time  of  obfervation. 

The  fcale  of  the  barometer  begins  on  the  long  tube, 
at  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  upper  end  of  the  fhort  one ; 
and  rifes,  in  the  natural  order  of  the  numbers,  to  21 
inches.  Below  the  above  point,  the  fcale  is  transferred 
to  the  fhort  tube  ;  and  delcends  on  it,  in  the  natural 
order  of  the  numbers,  to  7  inches.  The  whole  length 
of  the  fcale  is  28  French  inches  ;  and  fince,  as  the 
mercury  falls  in  the  one  tube,  it  mutt  rife  in  the  other, 
the  total  altitude  will  always  be  found  by  adding  that 
part  of  the  fcale,  which  the  mercury  occupies  in  the  long 
tube,  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  mercury  does  not 
occupy  in  the  fhort  one.  In  efti  mating,  however,  the 
total  fall  or  rife  on  the  long  tube,  every  fpace  mutt  be 
reckoned  twice ;  becaufe,  of  barometers  of  this  con- 
ftruftion,  half  the  real  variation  only  appears  in  one  of 
the  branches. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  greater  tube  is  placed  the 
thermometer  abovemeutioned,  for  afeertaining  the  cor¬ 
rections  to  be  made  on  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  in 
confequence  of  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air.  It  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  barometer, 
that  it  may  partake  as  much  as  pofiible  of  its  mean 
heat.  The  ball  is  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter  with 
the  tube  of  the  barometer,  that  the  dilatations-  or  con- 
denfations  of  the  fluids  they  contain  may  more  exaftly 
correfpond.  The  fcale  is  divided  into  96  parts  ;  be¬ 
tween  the  points  of  boiling  water  and  melting  ice,  and 
the  term  of  o  is  placed  one  eighth  part  of  ttns  interval 
above  the  lower  point ;  fo  that  there  are  1 2  degrees 
below,  and  84  above,  it.  The  reafon  for  placing  o  here 
is,  that  as  27  French  inches  are  about  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer,  fo  the  12th  degree  above  freezing  is 
nearly  the  mean  altitude  of  the  thermometer-  Hence, 
by  taking  thefe  two  points,  the  one  for  the  mean  alti¬ 
tude,  and  the  other  for  the  mean  heat,  there  will  be 
fewer  correftions  neceflary  to  reduce  all  obfervations  to 
the  fame  ftate,  than  if  any  higher  or  lower  points  had 
been  fixed  upon. 

If  then  the  barometer  remains  at  27  inches,  and  the 
thermometer  at  o,  there  are  no  correftions  whatever  to 
be  made.  But  if,  while  the  barometer  continues  at  2  7 
inches,  the  thermometer  fhall  rife  any  number  of  de¬ 
grees  above  o,  fo  many  fixteenths  of  a  line  mutt  be 
fubtrafted  from  the  27  inches,  to  obtain  the  true  height 
of  the  barometer  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  to  reduce  this  obfervation  to  the  ftate 
of  the  common  temperature.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  thermometer  fhall  fall  any  number  of  degrees  below 
q,  while  the  barometer  ftill  ftands  at  27  inches,  fo  many 
fixteenths  mutt  be  added  to  that  height,  to  obtain  the 
true  altitude. 

Nothing  is  more  fimple  than  thefe  correftions,  when 
the  barometer  is  at  or  nesr  27  inches  of  height.  If, 
however,  it  fall  feveral  inches  below  this  point,  as  the 
portable  barometer  very  frequently  mutt,  the  dilata¬ 
tions  will  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  degrees  of  heat, 
after  the  rate  of  of  a  line  for  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer ;  becaufe  the  columns  of  mercury  being 
fhortened,  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  dilated  will  be  di- 
minifhed.  The  truth  is,  the  quantity  of  the  dilata¬ 
tions  for  the  fame  degree  of  heat  is  juft  as  much  dimi- 
niftu'd  as  the  column  is  fhortened.  If,  then,  it  fhall 
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Barometer.  ft|H  be'fdund  convenient  to  reckon  the  dilatations  by 
fixteenths  of  a  line,  thefe  fixteenths  mnft  be  counted  on 
a  fcale,  of  which  the  degrees  fhall  be  as  much  longer 
■than  the  degrees  of  the  firft  fcale,  as  the  fhortened  co¬ 
lumn  of  mercury  is  lefs  than  27  inches,  the  height  to 
which  the  length  of  the  degrees  of  the  firft  fcale  was 
adapted.  For  inftance,  let  the  mercury  defcend  to  13^ 
inches,  half  the  mean  column,  and  let  the  thermome¬ 
ter  afcend  1  o  degrees  above  the  mean  heat ;  1  o  fix¬ 
teenths  fhould  be  deduced  from  the  mean  column,  for 
this  temperature,  according  to  the  rule;  but  10  half- 
fixteenths  only,  or  5  whole  fixteenths,  muft  be  fubtrac- 
ted  from  the  column  of  134-  inches,  becaufe  the  fum 
of  its  dilatations  will  be  half  that  of  the  former,  the 
quantities  of  fluid  being  to  one  another  in  that  propor¬ 
tion. 

It  would  caufe  confiderable  embarraflment  if  the  fix¬ 
teenths  of  correction  were  always  to  be  fubdivided  into 
lefs  fractions,  proportional  to  every  half  inch  of  de- 
fcent  of  the  barometer  ;  and  the  fame  end  is  obtained 
in  a  very  eafy  manner,  by  reckoning  the  corrections  on 
different  feales  of  the  fame  length,  but  of  which  the 
degrees  are  longer  according  as  the  columns  of  the 
barometer  are  Ihorter.  For  example,  the  degrees  of 
•correction  on  the  fcale  applicable  to  the  column  of 
x  34-  inches,  will  be  double  in  length  what  the  fame 
degrees  are  for  the  column  of  27  inches;  and  of 
courfe  the  number  of  corrections  will  be  reduced  like- 
wife  one  half,  which  we  have  feen  by  the  rule  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  author  conftruCted,  on  a  piece  of  vellum,  feales 
with  thefe  properties,  for  no  lefs  than  23  columns  of 
mercury,  being  all  thofe  between  18  inches  and  29  in- 
clufive,  counting  from  half  inch  to  half  inch  ;  within 
which  ext  ernes,  every  practical  cafe  will  be  compre¬ 
hended.  He  wrapped  this  vellum  on  a  finall  hollow 
cylinder,  including  a  fprmg,  like  a  fpring-curtain,  and 
fixed  it  on  the  right  fide  of  the  thermometer.  The  Vel¬ 
lum  is  made  to  pafs  from  right  to  left,  behind  the 
tube  of  the  thermometer,  and  to  graze  along  its  fur- 
face.  The  obferver,  to  find  the  corrections  to  be 
made,  pulls  out  the  vellum  till  the  fcale  correfponding 
to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the  barometer  comes  to 
touch  the  thermometer,  and  on  that  fcale  he  counts 
them.  The  vellum  is  then  let  go,  and  the  ferew  gen- 
40  tly  furls  it  up. 

His  opera-  The  author  having  now,  as  he  imagined,  completely 
tl0ns  on.the  finifhed  the  inftruments  nectffary  for  the  accurate  mcn- 
ofSaleve.  Miration  of  heights ;  proceeded  to  eftablilh,  by  expe¬ 
riment,  the  altitudes  correfponding  to  the  different  de- 
feents  of  the  mercury.  Much  had  been  written,  and 
many  rules  had  been  given,  on  this  fubjeCt,  by  different 
eminent  philofcpbers,  fince  the  days  of  Pafcal,  who 
firft  broached  it ;  but  thefe  difagreed  fo  much  with  one 
another,  and  prefented  fo  l*t tie  good  reafon  why  any 
one  of  them  fliould  be  preferred,  that  no  conclufion 
could  with  confidence  be  deduced  from  them.  It  be¬ 
came  requiiite,  therefore,  to  lay  them  all  afide,  and  to 
endeavour  to  difeover  by  praCtice  what  could  not  be  as¬ 
certained  by  theory.  Saleve,  a  mountain  near  Geneva, 
was  chofen  for  the  feene  of  thefe  operations.  This 
mountain  is  near  3000  French  feet  high.  The  height 
of  it  was  twice  meafured  by  levelling,  and  the  refult 
of  the  menfurations  differed  only  lOj-  inches;  though 
there  intervened  fix  months  between  them,  and  the 


total  altitude  was  fo  confiderable.  On  this  mountain  Barometer, 
were  chofcn  no  lefs  than  15  different  ftations,  rifing  af-  v— — ' 

ter  the  rate  of  200  feet,  one  above  another,  as  nearly 
as  the  ground  would  admit.  At  thefe  ftations,  it  was 
propofed  to  make  fuch  a  number  of  obfervations  as 
might  be  a  good  foundation  either  for  eftablifhing  a 
new  rule  of  proportion  between  the  heights  of  places 
and  the  defeents  of  the  mercury,  or  for  preferring  fome 
one  of  thofe  formerly  difeovered.  4I 

Little  progrefs  was  made  in  this  plan,  when  a  phe-  Strange  a* 
nomenon,  altogether  unexpected,  prefented  itfelf.  The  nomalies  of 
barometer  being  obferved,  at  one  of  the  ftations,  twice  r°~ 
in  one  day,  was  found  to  ftand  higher  in  the  latter  ob-  different 
fervation  than  in  the  former.  This  alteration  gave  time-  of 
little  furprife,  becaufe  it  was  naturally  imputed  to  a  day. 
change  of  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  which  would 
affeCt  the  barometer  on  the  plain  in  the  fame  manner. 

But  it  produced  a  degree  of  aftonifhmeut,  when  on 
examining  the  ftate  of  the  latter,  it  was  found,  inftead 
of  correfponding  with  the  motions  of  the  former,  to 
have  held  an  oppofite  courfe,  and  to  have  fallen  while 
the  other  rofe.  This  difference  could  not  proceed  from 
any  inaccuracy  in  the  obfervations,  which  had  been 
taken  with  all  imaginable  care  ;  and  it  was  fo  confi¬ 
derable  as  to  deftroy  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  fhould  the 
.  caufe  not  be  dcteCted  and  compen  fated. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times,  at  in¬ 
tervals,  that  no  material  circumftance  might  efcape  no¬ 
tice.  At)  obferver  on  the  monntain,  and  another  on 
the  plain,  took  their  refpeCtive  ftations  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  and  continued  to  mark  an  obfervation,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  fet.  It  was  found,  that  the 
lower  barometer  gradually  defeended  for  the  firft  three 
quarters  of  the  day  5  after  which  it  reafeended,  till  in 
the  evening  it  ftuod  at  nearly  the  fame  height  as  in  the 
morning.  While  the  higher  barometer  afeended  for  the 
firft  three  fourths  of  the  day ;  and  then  defeended,  fo  as 
to  regain  likewii'e,  about  fun-fet,  the  altitude  of  the 
morning.  ^ 

The  following  theory  feems  to  account  in  a  fatis-  Accounted 
faCtory  manner  for  this  phenomenon.  When  the  fun  lor. 
rifes  above  the  horizon  of  any  place,  his  beams  pene¬ 
trate  the  whole  of  the  feCtion  of  the  atmofphere  of 
which  that  horizon  is  the  bafe.  They  fall,  however, 
very  obliquely  on  the  greater  part  of  it,  communicate 
little  heat  to  it,  and  confequently  produce  little  dila¬ 
tation  of  its  air.  As  the  fun  advances,  the  rays  be¬ 
come  more  direCt,  and  the  heat  and  rarefaction  of  courfe 
increafe.  But  the  greateft  heat  of  the  day  is  not  felt 
even  when  the  rays  are  moft  direCt,  and  the  fun  is  in 
the  meridian.  It  increafes  while  the  place  receives 
more  rays  than  it  lofes,  which  it  will  do  for  a  confider¬ 
able  time  after  mid-day  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tide 
attains  not  its  higheft  altitude  till  the  moon  has  ad¬ 
vanced  a  confiderable  way  to  the  weft  of  the  meridian. 

The  heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  greateft  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth,  and  feems  not  to  afcend  to  any  great  di* 
ftance  above  it.  The  dilatations,  for  this  reafon,  of 
the  air,  produced  by  the  fun,  will  be  found  chiefly,  if 
not  folely,  near  the  earth.  A  motion  muft  take  place, 
in  all  diredfions,  of  the  adjacent  air,  to  allow  the 
heated  air  to  expand  itfelf.  The  heated  columns  ex¬ 
tending  themfelves  vertically,  will  become  longer,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fpecifically  lighter,  in  confequence  of 
the  rarefadtion  of  their  inferior  parts.  The  motion  of 
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air,  till  it  rifes  into  wind,  is  not  rapid  :  thefe  length¬ 
ened  columns,  therefore,  will  take  fome  time  to  diffi- 
pate  their  fummits  among  the  adjacent  lefs  rarefied  co¬ 
lumns  that  are  not  fo  high ;  at  leaft,  the*  will  not  do 
this  as  fall  as  their  length  is  increafed  by  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  of  their  bafes. 

The  reader,  we  prefume,  anticipates  the  application 
of  this  theory  to  the  folution  of  the  phenomenon  in 
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the  altitudes  from  the  defcents  of  the  mercury.  He  Barometer, 
will  then  find  the  fcales  of  thefe  thermometers  fo  dif-  v~“J 
ferent,  that  neither  of  them  could,  without  much  incon- 
veniency,  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  other. 

The  altitudes  are  computed  by  logarithms.  A  table 
of  logarithms  contains  two  feries  ef  numbers,  running 
parallel  to  one  another.  The  fnft  has  its  terms  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progreffion,  and  the  fecond  its  terms  in  arith- 


queftion.  The  barometer  on  the  plain  begins  to  fall  metical.  The  natural  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  form 
a  little  after  morning,  becaufe  the  column  of  air  that  the  firft  feries ;  which,  though  in  arithmetical  progref- 
fupports  it  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  on  account  of  fion  when  Handing  detached,  are  in  geometrical  in 


the  rarefaction  arifing  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  It 
continues  to  fall  for  the  firft  three  quarters  of  the  day  ; 
becaufe,  during  that  time,  the  heat,  and  confequently 
the  rarefaftion,  are  gradually  increafing.  It  rifes  again, 
after  this  period  :  becaufe  the  cold,  and  of  ceurfe  the 
condenfation,  coming  on,  the  fpecific  gravity  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  ruffling  in  of  the  adjacent  air.  The  e- 


regard  of  the  fecond  feries  ;  whole  terms  are  in  arith¬ 
metical  progrefiion,  and  are  called  logarithms,  becaufe 
they  exprefs  the  diftance  of  their  correfpondent  terms 
of  the  geometrical  progreffion  from  the  beginning  of 
the  feries. 

To  apply  this  table  to  the  prefent  purpofe :  let  us  • 
fuppofe  the  whole  atmofphere  divided  into  concentric 


quilibrium  is  reftored,  and  the  mercury  returns  to  the  fpherical  feftions,  whole  common  centre  is  that  of  the 


altitude  of  the  morning. 

The  barometer  on  the  eminence  rifes  after  morning, 
and  continues  to  do  fo  for  three-fourths  of  the  day, 


earth.  Suppofe  alfo  all  thefe  feftions  of  equal- tliick- 
nefs,  namely,  12.497  toifes,  which  is  found  to  be  the 
thicknefs  of  the  lowtft  feftioiv,  and  balances  a  line  of 


for  two  reafons.  The  denfity  of  the  columns  of  air  mercury,  when  the  barometer  ftande  at  348  lines  or 


is  greateil  near  the  earth,  and  decreafes  as  the  diftance 
from  it  increafes.  The  higher,  for  this  reafon,  we 
afcend  in  the  atmofphere,  we  meet  with  air  fpecifically 
lighter.  But  by  the  rarefaftion  of  the  bafe  of  the  < 


29  inches.  Add,  then,  all  thefe  feftions  together  ;  and 
we  fhall  have  the  total  altitude  of  the  atmoiphere  ex- 
prefted  in  an  arithmetical  progreffion,  whofe  common 
difference  is  1 2.497  toifes.  Confequently,  in  this  view, 


lirmn  that  fupports  the  mercury  of  the  barometer  on  the  heights  are  proportioned  to  the  logarithms. 

It  remains  only  to  find  the  defcents  of  the  mercury, 
which  meafures  the  weights  of  the  refpeftive  feftions,. 


the  eminence,  the  denfer  parts  of  that  column  are  railed 

higher  than  naturally  they  would  be  if  left  to  the  o-  „  .  . 

peration  of  their  own  gravity.  On  this  account,  the  in  geometrical  proportion,  in  order  to  juftify  the  ap- 


higlier  barometer  is  preffed  with  a  weight,  nearly  as 
great  as  it  would  fuftain,  were  it  brought  down,  in 
the  atmofphere,  to  the  natural  place  of  that  denfer 


plication  of  the  logarithmic  table  to  the  computation 
of  the  altitudes.  Now,  it  is  eafy  to  prove,  in  a  very 
fatisfaftory  manner,  that  the  mean  denfities  of  thefe  fee- 
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now  raifed  above  it  by  the  prolongation  of  the  bafe  of  tions,  which  are  in  proportion  of  their  weights,  mull 

**- - 1 -  _.u - r--  -1— *  —  -c - f-~  be  in  geometrical  progreffion,  when  the  altitudes  arc 

in  arithmetical;  confequently,  it  is  with  great  propriety 
and  convenience  that  the  logarithms  are  employed  in 
the  computation  of  the  altitudes  correfponding  to  the 
defcents  of  the  mercury.  For,  to  find  the  vertical  di¬ 
ftance  between  two  barometers,  at  different  heights,  no 


the  column.  The  other  reafon  is,  that  as  the  rarefac¬ 
tion  does  not  take  place  at  any  great  diftance  from  the 
earth,  little  change  is  produced  in  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the.  portion  of  the  column  that  preffes  on  the  higher 
barometer,  and  the  fummit  of  that  column  diffipates 
itfelf  more  flowly  than  it  increafes.  Thus,  we  fee 


how  this  barometer  mull  afcend  during  the  firft  three  more  is  neceffary  than  to  look,  in  a  table  of  logarithms, 
fourths  of  the  day,  and  purfue  a  courfe  the  reverfe  for  the  numbers  that  exprefs  in  lines,  or  fixteenths  of  a 
of  that  on  the  plain.  The  condenfations  returning  af-  line,  the  altitudes  of  the  two  columns  of  mercury,  and 

ter  this  time,  the  denfer  air  fubfides,  the  equilibrium .  "  '  ----- 

takes  place,  and  the  mercury  defeends  to  its  firft  poli- 
tion. 


take  the  logarithms  of  thefe  numbers,  whofe  difference 
will  give  this  diftance  accurately,  in  thoulandth  parts  of 
a  toife.  Multiply  the  toifes  by  6,  which  will  fumifh 


This  phenomenon  prompted  the  idea  of  a  fecond  pair  the  altitudes  in  French  feet. 


The  author  made  about  500  different  obfervations  at : 
the  feveral  ftations  on  the  mountain  of  Saleve,  which 


of  thermometers,  to  meafure  the  mean  heat  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  air  intercepted  between  the  barometers.  Thefe 
thermometers  are  extremely  delicate  andfenfible.  The  both  fuggefted  and  verified  the  computation  by  loga- 
tubes  are  the  fineft  capillary,  the  glafs  very  thin,- and;  rithms.  Many,  however,  of  thefe  obfervations,  .pro- 
the  diameters  of  the  balls  only  three  lines.  The  balls  duced  conclufions  that  deviated  confiderably  from  the 
are  infulated,  or  detached  from  the  fcales,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  tubes  only,  by  ligatures  of  fine  brafs-wire 
covered  with  filk.  The  air,  by  this  contrivance,  has 


refult3  of  the  aftual  menfuration,  on  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures  in  which'  they  were  taken.  It  was 
the  defign  of  the  fecond  pair  of  thermometers  to  point 


free  communication  with  the  balls  on  all  fides  ;  and,  if  out  the  cor  reft  ions  of  thefe  deviations.  In  fettling  the 
the  direft  rays  of  the  fun  be  intercepted  at  fome  di-  fcales  neceffary-  for  this  end,  the  firft  objeft  was,  to  - 
ftsince  by  a  bit  of  paper,  or  even  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  the  mark  the  temperature  of  all  the  obfervations  where 

the  logarithms  gave  the  altitudes  exaftly,  or  nearly  e- 
qual  to  what  they  were  found  to  be  by  levelling.  This 
temperature  correfponded  to  i6£ on  the  fealeof  Reau¬ 
mur,  and  to  70  on  that  of  Fahrenheit,  and  as  it  was  fixed 


thermometers  will  quickly  mark  the  true  temperature 
<Sf  the  air.. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  will  affi  here,  Could  not  this 
,  end  have  been  gained  by  the  firft  pair  of  thermome¬ 
ters?  But  we  muft  requeft  him  to  fufpend  hisjudg-  the  term  e.  The  next  ftep  was,  to  determine  tlic  cor- 


ment,  till  we  have  explained  the  theory  of  computing 


reftions  of  the  heights  that  became  neceffary,  accord- 

ifi£: 


BAR 


[ 


Barometer.  ;ng  as  the  ftate  of  the  air  was  warmer  or  colder  than 
V  "  the  fixed  point.  With  this  view,  all  the  remaining  ob- 
feivations  were  collefted,  and  Compared  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  thefe  circumftances, 
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dined  to  entertain  the  moft  favourable  opinion  of  the  Barometer, 
abilities  and  induftry  of  M.  de  Luc.  Notwithftand-  ^  1  ? 
ing  the  amazing  pains,  however,  which  he  has  taken  to  Defcription 
remove  ever  *  inaccuracy  in  the  barometer,  it  did  not  of  the  moft 
remain  entirely  free  from  error  ;  nor  in  many  inftances‘mProv<:d , 
have  the  obfervations  made  by  different  perfons  exaftly  barometer 


it  was  difeovered,  that  for  every  2 1 5  feet  of  height  fur-  have  the  obfervations  made  by  different  perfons  exaftly 
nifhed  by  the  logarithms,  one  foot  of  correftion  muft  .  correfponded.  Confiderable  improvements  have  been 


be  added  or  fubtrafted,  for  every  degree  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  according  as  it  flood  above  or  below  the 
term  O. 

The  fcale  of  Reaumur  did  not  conveniently  exprefs 
this  correftion  of  1  to  215.  The  author  wifhed  to  adopt 
the  ratio  of  I  to  .1 00c,  in  forming  a  new  fcale  for  that 
purpofe.;  but  the  divifions  would  have  been  too  fmall. 
He  employed,  therefore,  that  of  1  to  500  :  becaufe, 
by  doubling  the  degrees  of  the  higher  thermometer  a- 
bove  or  below  o ;  or,  which  amounted  nearly  to  the 
fame  thing,  by  doubling  the  mean  heat  of  the  column 
of  air  in  taking  the  fum  of  the  degrees  of  both  thermo¬ 
meters,  there  refulted  the  ratio  of  1  to  1000.  The  new 
fcale,  then,  was  divided  by  the  following  proportion  ; 
As  215,  the  laft  term  of  the  ratio  foundby  Reaumur’s 
fcale,  is  to  5005  the  laft  term  of  the  ratio  to  be  applied 
on  the  new  fcale  ;  fo  is  8a,  the  parts  between  the  fixed 
points  of  the  firft  fcale,  to  i 86,  the  number  of  parts  be¬ 
tween  the  fame  points  on  the  fecond.  And  as  80  is  to 
1 86 ;  fo  is  16J,  the  point  on  Reaumur’s  fcale  at  which 
the  logarithms  give  the  altitudes  without  correction, 
to  39,  the  point  at  which  they  give  them  on  the  new 
fcale.  The  term  o  is  placed  at  this  point,  39  at  melt¬ 
ing  ice,  and  147  at  that  of  boiling  water.  To  reduce 
all  obfervations  to  the  fame  temperature  by  this  fcale, 
nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  multiply  the  height! 


Specimen 
of  this  me 
thod  of 
meni'ura- 


fuggefted  by  Col.  Roy  and  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  &c. 
(fee  Phil.Tranf.  vol.  67.  and  68.);  and  put  in  execution, 
with  improvements,  by  Mr  Ramfden,  and  other  inge¬ 
nious  inftrument-makers  in  Loudon.  The  following 
is  a  defcription  of  a  very  portable  one  conftrufted  by 
Mr  William  Jones  of  Holborn,  which,  from  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  comprehends  every  advantage  that  M.  de  Luc’s 
inftrument  poffeffes;  in  many  particulars  is  exempted 
from  the  errors  to  which  his  is  liable ;  and  is  not  fubjedt 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  or  other  motion. 

Fig*  12.  is  a  reprefen  tation  of  the  inftrument  as  in- 
clofed  in  its  mahogany  cafe  by  means  of  three  metallic 
rings  b  bb  :  This  cafe  is  in  the  form  of  an  hollow  cone 
divided  into  three  arms  or  legs  from  a  to  c,  and  is  fo 
carved  in  the  infide  as  to  contain  fteadily  the  body  of 
the  barometer  .;  The  arms,  when  feparated,  form  three 
firm  legs  or  fupports  for  the  barometer  when  making 
obfervations  (fee  fig.  13.);  The  inftrument  i3.fufpended 
at  the  part  g  of  the  cafe,  by  a  kind  of  improved  gim¬ 
bals  ;  and  therefrom,  with  its  own  weight,  is  fufficient- 
ly  Heady  in  expofed  weather.  In  that  part  of  the  frame 
where  the  barometer  tube  is  feen  there  is  a  long 
flit  or  opening  made,  fa  that  the  altitude  of  the  mei- 
cury  may  be  feen  againft  the  light,  and  the  vernier 
piece  a  brought  down  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the 
mercury  to  the  greateft  poflible  exadtnefs.  When  the 


of  both  thermometers  above  or  below  o,  and  to  divide 
the  prod u ft  by  1000.  The  quotient  muft  be  added  to, 
or  fubt rafted  from,  the  logarithmic  height,  according 
as  the  temperature  is  pofitive  or  negative. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  method,  we  (hall  now 
■  prefent  our  readers  with  the  refult  of  his  operations  at 
the  15  ftations  on  Saleve.  In  one  column  are  marked 
the  heights  found  by  levelling,  and  oppofite  to  them 
the  fame  heights  found  by  the  barometer ;  to  the  latter 
are  prefixed  the  number  (if  obfervations  of  which  they 
are  the  mean. 


Stations- 


Heights  by  Number  of  Heights  by 
levelling.  obfervations.  barometer. 


found  from  the  logarithms,  by  the  fum  of  the  degrees  inftrument  is  placed  on  its  fupport,  the  ferew /  is  to  be 
r'  ■'  .1  ,  ,  1  ■  j-  ‘j-  let  down  in  order  that  the  mercury  may  fubfide  to  its 

proper  height;  and  alfo  a  peg  at  p  muft  be  loofened,  to 
give  admiflion  to  the  aftion  of  the  external  air  upon 
the  mercury  contained  in  ,the  box  b.  The  adjuftment 
or  .mode  of  obferving  what  is  called  the  zero ,  or  O, 
divifion  of  the  column  of  mercury,  is  by  the  mercury 
being  feen  in  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  box  b ;  the 
infide  of  which  is  a  glafs  tube  or  refervoir  for  the 
mercury,  and  an  edged  piece  of  metal  fixed  on 
the  external  part  of  the  box.  The  mercury  is  to 
be  brought  into  contaft  with  the  edge  by  turning  the 
ferew , /'.towards  the  right  or  left  as  neceflary.  The 
vernier  piece  at  a  that  determines  the  altitude  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  is  to  be  brought  down  by  the  hand 
to  a  near  contaft,  and  then  accurately  adjufted  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  ferew  h  at  top  of  the  inftrument.  This  baro¬ 
meter  has  ;ufually  two  different  forts  of  feales  inferted 
on  it :  that  on  the  right  at  a  e,  is  a  fcale  of  French  inches 
from  1 9  to  3  4  meafured  from  the  furface  or  zero  of 
the  mercury  in  the  box  b  below,  divided  into  12th  parts 
or  lines,  and  each  line  fubdivided  by  the  vernier  into  ten 
parts,  fo  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  may 
be  afeertaiued  to  .the  1 20th  part  of  a  French  inch.  The 
fcale  which  is  on  the  other  fide,  or  left  of  obfervation, 
is  of  the  fame  length  ;  but  divided  into  Englifh  inches, 
each  of  which  is  fubdivided  into  20ths  of  an  inch,  and 
•the  vernier  fubdivides  each  20th  into  25  parts;  fo  that 
the  height  of  the  mercury  is  hereby  afcertained  to  the 
500dth  part  of  an  Englifti  inch. (viz.  20X25^=500). 
But  this  vernier  is  figured  double  for  the  conveniency 
of  calculation,  viz.  The  firft  5  divifions  are  marked  iq, 

the 
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From  this,  table  we 

•XTO  ... 

prefume  the 

reader  will  be  in- 
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JJirometer.  the  to  marked  40,  and  the  25  marked  50  ;  then  each 
v.r-v— ,,  1  exa(4  dlvlfion  Is  reckoned  as  the  two  iboufandths  of  an 
inch,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  ;  for  T^o  is  the  fame 
in  value  as  rg-W  of  an  inch.  A  thermometer  is  always 
attached  to  the  barometer,  and  indeed  is  indifpenfably 
neceffary  :  it  is  faftened  to  the  body  at  c,  counterfunk 
beneath  the  furface  of  the  frame,  which  makes  it  lefs 
liable  to  be  broken :  the  degrees  of  the  thermome  • 
ter  are  marked  on  two  fcales,  one  on  each  fide, 
viz.  that  of  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur,  fcales  gene¬ 
rally  known  ;  the  freezing  point  of  the  former  be¬ 
ing  at  32  and  the  latter  at  o.  On  the  right-hand  fide 
of  tliefe  two  fcales  there  is  a  third, '  called  a  fcale  of 
correction  ;  it  is  placed  oppofitely  to  that  of  Fahren¬ 
heit,  with  the  words  add  and  fubtraCt :  it  ferves  as  a 
neceffary  correction  to  the  obferved  altitude  of  the 
mercury  at  any  given  temperature  of  the  air  fhown  by 
the  thermometer.  There  are  feveral  other  valuable 
pieces  of  mechanifm  about  the  inftiument  that  cannot 
clearly  be  reprefented  in  the  figure  ;  but  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  faid,  we  prefume,  is  fufficient  for  the  reader’s 
general  information.  For  the  manner  of  making  the 
neceffary  obfervations,  and  calculating  the  neceffary 
particulars  deducible  therefrom,  a  full  information  may 
be  obtained  from  M.  De  Luc,  Rccherches  fur  les  Mo¬ 
difications  de  l* Atmofphere,  and  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions  vol.  67.  and  68.  before  cited. 

It  may  be  neceffary  to  add  here,  that  by  very  fmall 
additional  contrivances  to  this  inftrument,Mr  Jones  ren¬ 
ders  it  equally  ufeful  for  making  obfervations  at  fea 
with  any  marine  barometer  that  has  hitherto  been  in¬ 
vented. 

This  article  may  not  be  improperly  concluded  by  an 
*  Magel-  obfervation  of  Mr  Magellan*,  relative  to  a  principal  caufe 
Cron-'0’1  error  *n  barometrical  meafurements.  This  he  ftates 
jieft's  Mi-  to  be  owing  to  the  inattention  of  obfervers  to  the  fpe- 
aerology,  cific  gravity  of  the  mercury  with  which  their  barome- 
I'"jes  on  ters  were  made.  If  two  barometers  were  both  at  30 
'  ercurS‘  inches  high,  and  equally  circumftanced  in  every  other 
refpeft,  excepting  only  their  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
quick'filver  ;  fo  that  one  be  filled  with  the  firft  kind  I 
have  tried,  viz.  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  2=  13,62 
and  the  other  =  1 3,45.  In  this  cafe,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  many  of  this  kind  have  often  occurred,  the  er¬ 
ror  muft  have  been  no  lefs  than  327  feet ;  becaufe  the 
heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  in  each  barometer 
mult  be  in  the  inverfe  ratio  of  their  fpecific  gravities  : 
viz.  13,45  :  1362  : :  30  :  30,379. 

Mow  the  logarithm  of  30  =  4771.21 
ditto  0130,379  =  4825.73 

the  difference  is  =  54-52 

which  difference  Ihows,  that  there  are  54.52  fathoms 
"between  one  place  and  another,  or  327  feet;  though 
in  reality  both  places  are  on  the  fame  level. 

“  But  if  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mercury,  in  the 
two  barometers,  were  as  the  two  above  alluded  to  of 
Bergman  and  Fourcroy  ;  viz.  one  of  14,110,  and  the 
other  of  13,000,  which  may  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  as 
the  heavieft  is  commonly  reputed  the  pm  eft  mercury; 
on  this  fuppofition  the  error  muft  have  amounted  to 
35,576  toifes,  or  above  2134  feet  and  a  half;  becaufe 
13,000:  14,110  ::  30  :  32,561 


Now  the  logarithm  of  30=4771,21  Baron.- 

and  that  of  32,561  =  5 1 26,97  v“ — 

the  difference  is=  3 5 5,76 ;  which  ftiowsthat 
the  error  fliould  amount  to  fo  many  fathoms,  or 
2134,5  feet. 

BARON,  a  perfon  who  holds  a  barony.  The  ori¬ 
gin  and  primary  import  of  this  term  is  much  coutefted. 

Menage  derives  it  from  the  Latin  baro,  which  we  find 
ufed  in  the  pure  age  of  that  language  for  vir,  a  flout  or 
valiant  man  ;  whence,  according  to  this  author,  it  was, 
that  tliofe  placed  next  the  king  in  battles  were  called  ba¬ 
ronet ,  as  being  the  braveft  men  in  the  army ;  and  as  prin¬ 
ces  frequently  rewarded  the  braveryand  fidelity  of  thofe 
about  them  with  fees,  the  word  came  to  be  ufed  for  any 
noble  perfon  who  holds  a  fee  immediately  of  the  king. 

Ilidore,  and  after  him  Camden,  take  the  word,  in  its 
original  fenfe,  to  fignify  a  mercenary  foldier.  Mef- 
fieurs  of  the  Port  Royal  derive  it  from  weight 
or  authority.  Cicero  ufes  the  word  baro  for  a  ftupid 
brutal  man  ;  and  the  old  Germans  make  mention  of 
buffet  ting  a  baron,  i.  e.  a  villain ;  as  the  Italians  (till 
ufe  the  word  barone  to  fignify  a  beggar.  M.  de  Marca 
derives  baron  from  the  German  bar,  man ,  or  freeman  ; 
others  derive  it  from  the  old  Gaulilh,  Celtic,  and  He¬ 
brew  languages  5  but  the  moft  probable  opinion  is, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Spaniih  varo,  a  flout,  noble  per¬ 
fon  ;  whence  wives  ufed  to  call  their  huffands,  and 
princes  their  tenants,  barons.  In  the  Salic  law,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  the  word  baron  fignifies 
a  man  in  the  general ;  and  the  old  gloffary  of  Philo- 
menes  tranflates  baron  by  man. 

Baron  is  more  particularly  ufed,  among  us,  for  a 
lord  or  peer  of  the  loweft  clafs  ;  or  a  degree  of  nobi¬ 
lity  next  below  that  of  a  vifeount,  and  above  that  of 
a  knight  or  a  baronet.  In  ancient  records  the  word 
baron  included  all  the  nobility  of  England,  becaufe  re¬ 
gularly  all  noblemen  were  barons,  though  they  had  alfo 
a  higher  dignity.  But  it  hath  fometimes  happened, 
that,  when  an  ancient  baron  hath  been  raiftd  to  a  new 
degrfee  of  peerage,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  generations 
the  two  titles  have  defeended  differently  ;  one  perhaps 
to  the  male  defeendants,  the  other  to  the  heirs  general; 
whereby  the  earldom  or  other  fuperierr  title  hath  fub- 
fifted  without  a  barony  :  and  there  are  alfo  modern  in- 
ftances,  where  earls  and  vifeounts  have  been  created 
without  annexing  a  barony  to  their  other  honours  :  fo 
that  now  the  rule  doth  not  hold  univerfally  that  all 
peers  are  barons. 

The  original  and  antiquity  of  barons  has  occa- 
fioned  great  inquiries  among  our  Engliih  antiqua¬ 
rians.  The  moft  probable  opinion  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  that  they  were  the  fame  with  our  prefent  lords 
of  manors;  to  which  the  name  of  court  baron  (which 
is  the  lord’s  court,  and  incident  to  every  manor)  gives 
fome  countenance.  It  is  faid  the  original  name  of  this 
dignity  inEngland  was  vavaffour,  which  by  the  Saxons 
was  changed  into  thane,  and  by  the  Normans  into  'ba¬ 
ron.  It  may  be  collected  from  King  John’s  magna 
charta,  that  originally  all  lords  of  manors,  or  barons, 
had  feats  in  the  great  council  or  parliament :  but  fuch 
is  the  deficiency  of  public  records,  that  the  fiift  pre¬ 
cept  to  be  found  is  of  no  higher  date  than  the  49th 
year  of  King  Henry  III.  ;  which,  although  it  was  if- 
E  fued 
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fued  out  in  the  king’s  name,  was  neither  by  his  au¬ 
thority  nor  by  his  dire&ion  :  for,  not  only  the  king 
himfelf,  but  his  fon  Prince  Edward,  and  raoil  of  the 
nobility  who  Hood  loyal  to  him,  were  then  prifoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebellious  barons ;  having-  been  fo 
made  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  and  fo  continued  until  the  memorable  battle 
of  Evefham,  which  happened  in  Auguft  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  when,  by  the  happy  efcape  of  Prince  Edward, 
he  refcued  the  king  and  bis  adherents  out  of  the  hands 
of  Simon  Mountfort  Earl  of  Leicefter.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  feveral  parliaments  were  held  by 
King  Henry  III.  and  King  Edward  I.  ;  yet  no  record 
is  to  be  found  giving  any  account  thereof  (except  the 
5th  of  King  Edward  I.),  until  the  22d  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  lait  mentioned  king. 

Before  the  49th  of  Hen.  III.  the  ancient  parliaments 
confided  of  the  archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  earls,  and 
barons.  Of  tliefe  barons  there  were  two  forts;  the  greater 
barons,  or  the  king’s  chief  tenants,  who  held  of  him  in 
eapi'e  by  barony;  and  the  lejjer  barons,  who  held  of  the 
fir  ft  by  military  fervice  incapite.  The  former  bad  fum- 
1110ns  to  parliament  by  feveral,  writs ;  and  the  latter 
(i.  e.  all  thofe  who  were  poffeffed  of  thirteen  knights 
fees  and  a  quarter)  had  a  general  fummons  from  the 
fheriff  in  each  county.  Thus  things  continued  till  the 
49th  of  Henry  III.  But  then,  inftead  of  keeping  to 
the  old  form,  the  prevailing  powers  thought  fit  to  fum- 
mon,  not  all,  but  only  thole  of  the  greater  barons  who 
were  of  their  party  ;  and,  iuftead  of  the  lelfer  barons 
who  came  with  large  retinues,  to  feud  their  precepts 
to  the  fheriff  of  each  county,  to  caufe  two  knights  in 
every  fhire  to  be  chofen,  and  one  or  two  b-urgeffes  for 
each  borough,  to  reprefent  the  body  of  the  people  re- 
fiding  in  thofe  counties  and  boroughs ;  which  gaye  rife 
to  the  feparation  into  two  houfes  of  parliament.  By- 
degrees  the  title  came  to  be  confined  to  the  greater 
barons,  or  lords  of  parliament  only  ;  and  there  were 
t  o  other  barons  among  the  peerage  but  Inch  as  were 
fummoned  by  writ,  in  refpe&  of  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  or  baronies,  till  Richard  II.  firft  made  it  a  mere 
title  of  honour,  by  conferring  it  on  divers  perfons  by 
his  letters  patent.  See  further  Law,  Part  III.  NJ  clviii. 
12,  13,  14. 

When  a  baron  is  called  up  to  the  lioufe  of  peers  by 
writ  of  fummons,  the  writ  is  in  the  king’s  name?  and 
he  is  directed  to  come  to  the  parliament  appointed  to 
be  held  at  a  certain  time  and  place?  and  there  to  treat 
and  advife  with  his  majefty,  the  prelates,  and  nobility, 
about  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  ceremo¬ 
ny  of  the  admiflion  of  a  barou  into  the  houfe  of  peers 
is  thus :  He  is  brought  into  the  houfe  between  two 
barons,  who  conduct  him  up  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
his  pate  lit  or  writ  of  fummons  being  carried  by  a  king 
at  arms,  who  prefents  it  kneeling  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  reads  it,  and  then  congratulates  him  on 
his  becoming  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  in- 
vefts  him  with  his  parliamentary  robe.  The  patent  is 
then  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  parliament,  and  the 
oaths  are  adminiftered  to  the  new  peer,  who  is  then 
conduced  to  his  feat  on  the  barons  bench.  Some  ba¬ 
rons  hold  their  feats  by  tenure.  The  firft  who  was 
raifed  to  this  dignity  by  patent  was  John  de  Beau¬ 
champ  of  Holt  Caftle,  created  Baron  of  Kiddermin- 
fter  in  Worcefterfhire,  to  him  and  his  heirs-male,  by 
King  Richard  II.  in  the  1  ith  year  of  his  reign.  He 


inverted  him  with  a  mantle  and  cap.  The  coronation-  Barom, 
robes  of  a  baron  are  the  fame  as  an  earl’s,  except  ,  Biron-  < 
that  he  has  only  two  rows  of  fpots  on  each  fhoulder. 

In  like  manner,  his  parliamentary  robes  have  but  two 
guards  of  white  fur,  with  rows  of  gold  laee.  In  other 
refpefts  they-  are  the  fame  as  other  peers.  King 
Charles*  IL  granted  a  coronet  to  the  barons.  It  lias 
fix  pearls,  fet  at  equal  diftances  on  the  chaplet.  His 
cap  is  the  fame  as  a  vifeount’s.  His  ftyle  is  Right 
Honourable  i  and  he  is  ftyled  by  the  king  or  queen, 

Right  Trufty  and  Well  Beloved. 

Barons  by  ancient  tenure  were  thofe  who  held  by¬ 
certain  territories  of  the  king,  who  ftill  referred  the 
tenure  in  chief  to  himfelf.  We  alio  read  of  barons  by 
temporal  tenure  ;  who.arefuch  as  hold  honours,  call les, 
manors,  as  heads  of  their  barony,  that  is  by  grand  i'er- 
geanty ;  by  which  tenure,  they  were  anciently  fum- 
inoned  to  parliament.  But  at  prefent  a  baron  by  tenure 
is  no  lord  of  parliament,  till  he  be  called  thither  by  writ. 

The  barons  by  tenure  after  the  conqueft,  were  di¬ 
vided  into  majores  and  minor es,  and  were  fummoned  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  parliament ;  the  majores  or  greater  barons, 
by  immediate  writ  from  the  king  ;  the  minorcs ,  or  lef- 
frr  barons,  by  general  writ  from  the  high  fheriff,  at 
the  king’s  command. 

Anciently  they  diftinguifhed  the  greater  barons  front 
the  lefs,  by  attributing  high,  and  even  fovereign  jurif- 
diftion,  to  the  former,  and  only  inferior  jurifdiction  o- 
ver  fmaller  matters  to  the  latter. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer ,  the  four  judges  to  whom 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  committed,  in  caufcs  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  his  fubje&s  relating  to  matters 
concerning  the  revenue.  They  were  formerly  barons  of 
the  realm,  but  of  late  are  generally  perfons  learned  in> 
the  laws.  Their  office  is  alio  to  look  into  the  accounta 
of  the  king,  for  which  reafon  they  have  auditors  under 
them.  See  Exchequer. 

Barons  of  the  Cinque-ports  are  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  elecled  by  the  five  ports,  two  for  each 
port.  See  the  article  Cinque-ports. 

Baron  and  Feme ,  in  the  Englifh  law,  a  term  ufed 
for  hufband  and  wife,  in  relation  to  each  other :  and 
they  are  deemed  but  one  perfon  ;  fo  that  a  wife  cannot 
be  witnefs  for  or  againft  her  hufband,  nor  he  for  or  a- 
gainft  his  wife,  except  in  cafes  of  high  treafon. 

Baron  and  Feme ,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  coats  of 
arms  of  a  man  and  his  wife  are  borne  par  pale  in  the  feme 
efcutcheon,  the  man’s  being  always  on  the  dexter  fide, 
and  the  woman’s  on  the  finifter  ;  but  here  the  woman 
is  fuppofed  not  an  heirefs,  for  then  her  coat  muft  be 
borne  by  the  hufband  on  an  efcutcheon  of  pretence. 

BARON  (Robert),  a  dramatic  author,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  proteftorfhip  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  He  received  the  earlier  parts  of  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  a 
member  of  the.  honourable  foeiety  of  Gray’s-Inn.  Du¬ 
ring  his  refidence  at  the  univerfity,  he  wrote  a  novel 
called  the  Cyprian  Academy ,  in  which  he  introduced 
the  two  firft  of  the  dramatic  pieces  mentioned  below. 

The  third  of  them  is  a  much  more  regular  and  perfect 
play,  and  was  probably  written  when  the  author  had 
attained  a  riper  age.  The  names  of  them  are,  1.  Deo- 
rum  Dona ,  a  mafque.  2.  Gripus  and  Hcgio,  a  pafto- 
ral.  3.  Mirza ,  a  tragedy.  Mr  Baron  had  a  great 
intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Mr  James  Howell,  the  »  VoI  ^ 
great  traveller,  in  whole  colle&ions  of  Letters  *  there  lCU418.  " 
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Baron  Is  one  to  this  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Pa- 
JJaninet*  r*s'  Cowell  'n  Particular,  and  to  all  the  ladies 

,  ar°>1  and  gentlewomen  in  England  in  general,  he  has  dedi¬ 
cated  his  romance. 

Baron  (Michael),  an  excellent  comedian  of  Paris, 
was  the  fon  of  Michael  Baron  another  comedian,  who 
was  a  native  of  Ilfoudun.  Pie  -wrote  fome  poems,  and 
feveral  theatrical  pieces,  which  are  printed  together  in 
2  vols  i2mo.  He  difid  at  Paris  in  1 729,  aged  77. 

BARONET,  a  dignity  or  degree  of  honour  next 
beneath  a  baron,  and  above  a  knight ;  having  prece¬ 
dency  of  all  knights  excepting  thofe  of  the  garter,  and 
being  the  only  knighthood  that  is  hereditary. 

The  dignity  of  baronet  is  given  by  patent,  and  is 
the  loweft  degree  of  honour  that  is“hereditary.  The 
order  was  founded  by  Ring  James  I.  at  the  fuggeftion 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  1611,  when  200  baronets 
were  created  at  once.;  to  which  number  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  they  Humid  always  be  reftrained  :  but  it  is  now  en¬ 
larged  at  the  king’s  pleafure,  without  limitation. 

They  had  feveral  eonfiderable  privileges  given  them, 
with  an  hahendam  to  them  and  their  heirs  male.  They 
were  allowed  to  charge  tluifir  coat  with  the  arms  of 
Ulfter,  which  are,  in  a  field  argent,  a  finifter  hand, 
gules;  and  that  upon  condition  of  their  defending 
the  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  againft  the  rebels, 
who  then  haraffed  it  extremely:  to  which  end  they 
9  were  each  to  raife  and  keep  up  30  foldiers  at  their  own 
expcnce  for  three  years  together,  or  to  pay  into  the 
exchequer  a  fum  fuflicient  to  do  it ;  which,  at  8  d.  per 
day  per  head,  was  L. 1095.  So  that,  including  fees, 
the  expence  of  this  dignity  maybe  about  L.  1200  fter- 
ling.  To  be  qualified  for  it,  one  muft  be  a  gentleman 
born,  and  have  a  clear  eftate  of  L.  i oco  per  annum. 

Baronets  take  place  according  to  the  dates  of  their 
patents ;  by  the  terms  of  which  no  honour  is  to  be 
crefted  between  barons  and  baronets.  The  title  Sir  is 
granted  them  by  a  peculiar  claufe  in  their  patents,  tho’ 
they  be  not  dubbed  knights :  but  both  a  baronet,  and 
his  eldeft  fon,  being  of  full  age,  may  claim  knighthood. 
—The  .firft  baronet  who  was  created  was  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  of  Redgrave  in  Snffolk,  whofe  fucceffor  is  there¬ 
fore  fty  led  Primus  Baronet  or  urn  Anglix. 

Baronets  of  Scotland,  called  alfo  Baronets  of  Nova 
Scotia,  The  order  of  knights-baronets  was  alfo  de¬ 
signed  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1621, 
by  King  James  I.  for  the  plantation  and  cultivation  of 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  America ;  but  it  was 
not  actually  inftituted  till  the  year  1625  by  his  fon 
Charles  I.  when  the  firft  perfon  dignified  with. this  title 
was  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonftone,  a  younger  fon 
of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  I  he  king  granted  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  land  in  Acadia  or  New  Scotland,  to 
each  of  them,  which  they  were  to  hold  of  Sir  William 
Alexander  (afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling),  for  their  en¬ 
couragement  who  Ihould  hazard  their  lives  for  the  good 
and  increafe  of  that  plantation,  with  precedency  to 
them,  and  their  lieirs-male  for  ever,  before  all  knights 
called  equites  aurati,  and  all  leffer  barons  called  lairds , 
and  all  other  gentlemen,  except  Sir  William  Alexander 
his  majefty’s  lieutenant  in  Nova  Scotia,  his  heirs,  their 
wives  and  children;  that  the  title  of  Sir  Ihould  be  pre¬ 
fixed  to  their  Chriftian  name,  and  Baronet  added  to 
their  fumame;  and  that  their  own  and  their  eldeft  fons 
wives  Ihould  enjoy  the  title  of  Ixidy,  Madam,  or  Dame. 


— His  majefty  was  fo  defirous  of  adding  every  mark  of  Barone's, 
dignity  to  this  his  favourite  order,  that,  four  years  after  ,  Baroai. 
its  inftitution,  he  iffued  a  royal  warrant,  granting  them  v  m~L~ 
the  privilege  of  wearing  an  orange  ribbon  and  a  medal; 
which  laft  was  prefented  to  each  of  them  by  the  king 
himfelf,  according  to  the  words  of  the  warrant.  All 
the  privileges  of  the  order,  particularly  this  of  wearing 
the  medal,  were  confirmed  at  the<  king’s  requeft  by 
the  convention  of  eilates  in  the  year  1630  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  eftablifh  them  on  the  moft  folid  foundation, 
they  were  again  confirmed  by  an  aft  of  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  in  the  year  1633.  This  mark  of  diftinc- 
tiou  fell  to  the  ground  with  all  the  other  honours  of 
Scotland  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  long  parliament 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  continued  in  general, 
though  not  total,  difufe,  after  the  Reftoration.  There 
have  been  former  meetings  of  the  order  to  revive  the 
ufe  of  it,  one  in  the  year  1721,  and  another  in  1734. 

Thefe  meetings  proved  ineffeftual,  becaufe  the  proper 
fteps  towards  its  revival  were  not  taken ;  bnt,  under 
the  aufpices  of  our  illuftrious  monarch  George  III. 
fuch  meafu res  were  concerted  in  the  year  1775^3  have 
effeftually  eftablifhed  this  honourable  dignity. 

Baronfts  of  Ireland,  This  order  was  like  wife  infti- 
tuted  by  Ring  James  I.  in  the  1 8th  year  of  his  reign, 
for  the  fame  purpofe  and  with  the  fame  privileges  within 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  he  had  conferred  on  the  like 
order  in  England ;  for  which  the  Irifh  baroness  paid 
the  fame  fees  into  the  treafury  of  Ireland.  The  firft  of 
that  kingdom  who  was  advanced  to  this  hereditary  dig¬ 
nity  was  Sir  Francis  Blundell,  then  fecretary  for  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Since  his  time,  feveral  have  been 
created,  no  number  being  limited. 

BARONI  (Leonora),  a  celebrated  finger  and  com- 
pofer,  was  born  at  Naples,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  her  life  at  Rome.  She  was  daughter  of  Adriana 
Baroni  of  Mantua,  Baronefsof  Pian-caretta;  a  lady  alfo 
diftinguifhed  for  hermufical  talents,  and  for  her  beauty 
firnamed  the  fair.  Leonora  had  lefs  beauty  than  her 
mother;  but  excelled  her  in  her  profound  fit  ill  in  mufie, 
the  finenefs  of  her  voice,  and  the  charmiugnefs  of  her 
manner.  She  is  faid  by  Mr  Bayle  to  have  been  one  of 
the  fineft  fingers  in  the  world.  She  was,  as  well  as  her 
mother,  celebrated  by  the  wits,  who  ftrove  to  excel 
each  other  in  recording  her  praifes.;  and  in  1639  there 
was  publifhed,  at  Bracciano,  a  colleftion  of  Latin, 

Greek,  Italian,  Spanifii,  and  French  poems  made  upon 
her,  under  this  title,  Appplauf  Poetici  alle  Glorie  della 
Signora  Leonora  Baroni.  Among  the  Latin  poems  of 
Milton  are  no  fewer  than  three  intitled  Ad  Leonoram 
Row*  conentem ,  wherein  this  lady  is  celebrated  for 
her  finging,  with  an  allufion  to  her  mother’s  exquifite 
performance  on  the  lute.  A  fine  eulogium  on  this  ac- 
complifhed  woman  is  contained  in  a  difeourfe  on  the 
Mufic  of  the  Italians,  printed  with  the  life  of  Mal¬ 
herbe,  and  fome  other  treatifes  at  Paris,  1 672,  in  1 2mo. 

This  difeourfe  Was  compofed  by  Mr  Maup  •  s  prior  of 
St  Peter  de  Mac,  the  king’s  interpreter  of  the  Englifh 
language,  andbefides  fo  famous  a  performer  on  the  viol, 
that  the  king  of  Spainand  feveral  other  fovereign  princes 
of  Europe  defired  to  hear  him.  The  charaftcr  given  by 
this  perfon  of  Leonora  Baroni  is  as  follows :  “  She  is 
endowed  with  fine  parts ;  file  has  a  very  good  j  udge- 
ment  to  diftinguifti  good  from  bad  mufic ;  fhe  under- 
ftands  it  perfeftly  well;  and  even  compofes,  which 
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makes  her  absolute  miftrefs  of  ,vhat  Hie  fings,  and  gives 
her  the  molt  exa£h  pronunciation  and  expreffion  of  the 
fenfe  of  her  words.  She  does  not  pretend  to  beauty, 
neither  is  /he  difagreeable,  or  a  coquet.  She  lings  with 
a  bold  and  generous  modefty,  and  an  agreeable  gra¬ 
vity  ;  her  voice  reaches  a  large  compafs  of  notes,  and 
is  exaft,  loud,  and  harmonious  ;  /he  foftens  and  raifes 
it  without  /training  or  making  grimaces.  Her  raptures 
and  fighs  are  not  lafcivious  ;  her  looks  having  nothing 
impudent,  nor  does  /he  tranfgrefs  a  virgin  modefty  in 
her  geftures.-  In  paffing  from  one  jcey  to  another,  /he 
/hows  fometimes  the  divifions  of  the  enharmonic  and 
chromatic  kind  with  fo  much  art  and  fweetnefs,  that 
every  body  is  ravi/hed  with  that  fine  and  difficult  me¬ 
thod  of  finging.  She  has  no  need  of  any  perfon  to  af- 
fiilt  her  with  a  theorbo  or  viol,  one  of  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  make  her  finging  complete ;  for  /he  plays  per¬ 
fectly  well  herfelf  on  both  thefe  inftruments.  In  ffiort, 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  her  fing  feveral 
times  above  30  different  airs,  with  fecond  and  third 
flanzas  compofed  by  herfelf.  I  mull  not  forget  to  tell 
you,  that  one  day  /he  did  me  the  particular  favour  to 
fing  with  her  mother  and  her  fifter.  Her  mother  played 
upon  the  lute,  her  fifter  upon  the  harp,  and  herfelf  up¬ 
on  the  theorbo.  This  concert,  compofed  of  three  fine 
voices,  and  of  three  different  inftruments,  fo  powerfully 
tranfported  my  fenfes,  and  threw  me  into  fuch  rap¬ 
tures,  that  I  forgot  my  mortality,  and  thought  myfelf 
already  among  the  angels  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the 
bk-ffed.” 

BARONIUS  (Caefar),  a  pious  and  learned  cardi¬ 
nal,  was  born  at  Sore  in  1538.  He  ftudied  at  Rome, 
and  put  himfelf  under  the  dilcipline  of  St  Philip  de  Ne- 
ri.  In  1 593>  he  was  made  general  of  the  congregatjon 
of  the  Oratory  by  the  refignation  of  the  founder  Philip 
de  Neri.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  made  him  his  confeflor, 
and  created  him  a  cardinal  in  1596.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  made  librarian  to  the  Vatican;'  and  died  in  1605, 
at  68  years  of  age.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  his  Antiales  Ecclejiajlici ,  from  A.  D.  1 
to  1198,  in  12  vols  folio;  which  has  been  abridged 
by  feveral  perfons,  particularly  by  Henry  Spondaeus, 
Bzovius,  and  Ludovico  Aurelio. 

BARONY,  Baronu,  or  Baronagium,  the  lord- 
fhip  or  fee  of  a  baron,  either  temporal  or  fpiritual:  In 
which  fenfe  barony  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what  is 
othervvife  called  honour. 

A  barony  may  be  confidered  as  a  lordfhip  held  by 
feme  fervice  in  chief  of  the  king,  coinciding  with  what 
is  otherwife  called  grand  fergeanty.  Baronies,  in  their 
firft  creation,  moved  from  the  king  himfelf,  the  chief 
lord  of  the  whole  realm,  and  could  be  holden  imme¬ 
diately  of  no.  other  lord.  For  example,  the  king  en¬ 
feoffed  a  man  of  a  great  feigneurie  in  land,  to  hold  to 
the  perfon  enfeoffed  and  his  heirs,  of  the  king  and  his 
heirs,  by  baronial  fervice;  to  wit,  by  the  fervice  of 
20,  40,  60  knights,  or  of  fuch  other  number  of 
knights,  either  mor6  or  fewer,  as  the  king  by  his.  en¬ 
feoffment  limited  or  appointed. — In  the  ages  next  after 
the  Conqueft,  when  a  great  lord  was  enfeoffed  by  the 
king  of  a  large  feigneurie,  fuch  feigneurie  was  called  a 
barony,  but  more  commonly  an  honour  ;  as,  the  honour 
of  GlouCefter/hire,  the  honour  of  Wallingford,  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Lancafter,  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and,  the 
like.  There  were  in  England  certain  honours,  which 
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were  often  exiled  by  Norman  or  other  foreign  names ;  Binny 
that  is  to  fay,  fometimes  by  the  Engli/h  and  fometimes  jjar|^8t 
by  the  foreign  name.  This  happened  when  the  fame  “  -  u  -.* 
perfon  was  lord  of  an  honour  in  Normandy,  or  fome 
other  foreign  country,  and  alfo  of  an  honour  in  Eng¬ 
land.  For  example,  William  de  I’orz,  de  Force,  or 
de  Fortibns,  was  lord  of  the  honour  of  Albemarle  in 
Normandy :  he  was  alfo  lord  of  two  honours  in  Eng-  • 
land  ;  to  wit,  the  honour  of  Holdernefs,  and  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Skipton  in  Cravene.  Thefe  honours  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  fometimes  called  by  the  Norman  name,  the 
honour  of  Albemarle,  or  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle.  In  like  manner,  the  Earl  of  Britannie  was 
lord  of  the  honour  of  Britannie  in  France,  and  alfo  of 
the  honour  of  Richmond  in  England  :  the  honour  of 
Richmond  was  fometimes  called  by  the  foreign  name, 
the  honour  of  Britannie,  or  the  honour  of  the  Earl  of 
Britannie.  This  ferveth  to  explain  the  terms  “  honour 
of  Albemarle  in  England,”  honor  Albernarlia,  or  comi- 
tis  Albernarlia  in  Anglia ;  honor  Britannia ,  or  comitit 
Britannia  in  Anglia ,  “  the  honour  of  Britannie,”  or 
“  the  Earl  of  Britannie  in  England.”  Not  that  Ah 
bemarle  or  B'ritannie  ware  in  England,  but  that  the 
fame  perfon  refpettively  was  lord  of  each  of  the  faid 
honours  abroad  and  of  each  of  the  faid  honours  in 
England.  The  baronies  belonging  to  bi/hops  are  by. 
fome  called  regalia ,  as  being  held  folely  on  the  king’s 
liberality.  Thefe  do  not  confift  in  one  barony  alone, 
hut  in  many  ;  for  tot  erant  baronia. ,  quot  majora  pra-  * 

dia. 

A  barony,  according  to  Bra&on,  is  a  right  indivi- 
fible.  Wherefore,  if  an  inheritance  be  to  he  divided; 
among  coparceners,  though  fome  capital  meTuages 
may  be  divided,  yet  if  the  capital  meffuage  be  the  head 
of  a  county  or  barony,  it  may  not  be  parcelled  :  and 
the  reafon  is,  left  by  this  divifion  many  of  the  rights 
of  counties  and  baronies  by  degrees  come  to  nothing, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  realm,  which  is  faid  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  counties  and  baronies. 

BARRA,  or  Bara,  ifland  of.  See  Bara. 

Barra,  in  commerce,  a  long-meafure  ufed  in  Por* 
tngal  and  fome  parts  of  Spain,  to  meafure  woollen- 
cloths,  linen  cloths,  and  ferges.  There  are  three  forts ; 
the  barra,  of  Valenciaj  13  of  which  make  12^'yards 
Engli/h  meafure  ;  the  barra  of  Caftile,  7  of  which  make 
64  yards  ;  and  the  barra  of  Aragon,  3.  of  which  make 
24  yards  Engli/h. 

BARRABA,  (defart  of)  ;  a  traft  of  land  in  Sibe¬ 
ria,  lying  between  the  rivers  Irtis  and  Oby,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Tobol/k.  It  is  uninhabited,  but  not  thro’  ?ny 
deficiency  of  the  foil ;  for  that  is  excellent  for  tillage,, 
and  part  of  it  might  alfo  be  laid  out  in  meadows  and 
paftures.  It  is  interfperfed  with  a  great  number  of  lakes, 
which  abound  with  a  fpecies  of  carp  called  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  kara'wfcken  ;  and  the.  country  produces 
great  numbers  of  elks,  deer,  foxes,  ermine  and  fqnirrcls. 
Between  the  Irtisand  Qby  are  fome  rich  copper-mines  ; 
particularly  on  a  mountain  called  Pittowa,  from  the 
pitta  or  white  firs  that  grow  upon  it.  Every  hundred 
weight  of  the  ore  found  here  yields  12  pounds  of  pure 
copper ;  and  there  is  no  occafion  for  digging  deep  in 
order  to  come  at  it.  Moft  of  thefe  ores,  befides  being 
very  rich  in  copper,  yield  a  great  deal  of  filver,  which 
affords  fo  much  gold  as  makes  rich  returns  for  the 
trouble  and  expence  of  extra&ing  it. 

BAR’- 
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larr.vian  BARRACAN,  in  commerce,  a  fortof fluff,  not  dia- 
I  (1  pered,  fom^thing  like  camblet,  but  of  a  coarfer  grain. 
ai*re  ~  It  is.ufed  to  make  cloaks,  furtouts,  and  fuch  other  gar¬ 
ments,  to  keep  off  the  rain. — The  cities  where  the  inoft 
barracans  are  made  in  France  are  Valenciennes,  Lille, 
Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  Roan.  Thofe  of  Valenciennes 
are  the  moll  valued  ;  they  are  all  of  wool,  both  the 
warp  and  the  woof. 

BARRACIDA,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  pike. 
See  Esox. 

BARRACKS,  or  Baracks,  places  for  foldiers  to 
lodge  in,  efpeciallyin  garrifons. — Barracks,  when  damp, 
are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  foldiers 
lodged  in  them  ;  occalioning  dyfenteries,  intermitting 
fevers,  coughs,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  For  which  rea- 
fon,  quarter- mailers  ought  to  be  careful  in  examining 
every  barrack  offered  by  the  magiftrates  of  a  place  ; 
rejecting  all  ground-flours  in  houfes  that  have  either 
been  uninhabited,  or  have  any  figns  of  moifture. 

BARRATOR,  or  Barretor,  in  law,  a  perfon 
guilty  of  barretry.  •  See  Barretry. 

Lambert  derives  the  word  barretor  from  the  Latin 
balalro,  “  a  vile  knave  but  the  proper  derivation 
is  from  the  French  barrateur,  i.  e.  a  “  deceiver;”  and 
this  agrees  with  the  defcription  of  a  common  barretor 
in  my  Lord  Coke’s  report,  viz.  that  he  is  a  com¬ 
mon  mover  and  maintainer  of  fuits  in  diilurbance  of 
the  peace,  and  in  taking  and  detaining  the  poffcffion 
♦  of  houfes  and  lands  dr  goods  by  falfe  inventions,  &c. 
And  therefore  it  was  adjudged  that  the  indi&ment  a- 
gainft  him  ought  to  be  in  thefe  words,  viz.  That  he  is 
communis  male  fatter,  calumniator  et  feminator  litium 
et  difeordiarum  inter  vicinos  faos,  et  pads  regis  pertur- 
bator,  & c.  And  there  it  is  faid  that  a  common  barre¬ 
tor  is  the  moll  dangerous  oppreffor  in  the  law,  for  be 
oppreffeth  the  innocent  by  colour  of  law,  which  was 
made  to  proteft  them  from  oppreffion. 

BARRATRY,  in  law.  See  Barretry. 

Barratry,  in  a  ihipmaller,  is  his  cheating  the 
ewners.  If  goods  delivered  on  ihip-board  are  em¬ 
bezzled,  all  the  mariners  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
fatisfadlion  of  the  party  tjhat  loft  his  goods,  by  the 
maritime  law;  and  the  caufe  is  to  be  tried  in  the  ad¬ 
miralty.  In  a  cafe  where  a  ihip  was  infured  againft  the 
barratry  of  the  mailer,  & c.  and  the  jury  found  that 
the  ihip  was  loft  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of  the 
mailer,  the  court  agreed,,  that  the  fraud  was  barratry, 
though  mot  named  in  the  covenant ;  but  that  negli¬ 
gence  was  not.. 

BARRAUX,  a  fortrefs  of  Daupliiny  belonging  to 
France.  It  ilands  in  the  valley  of  Grefivaudan,  and 
was  built  by  a  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1597.  The  French, 
took  it  in  1598,  and  have  kept  it  ever  fince.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Ifer,  in  E.  Long.  4.  35.  N.  Lat. 
45-  0,1  , 

BARR  AY,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weilern  ifles 
of  Scotland,  fltuated  in  W.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat. 
S6-  55- 

BARRE  (Louis  Francois  Joieph  de  la),  of  Tour- 
nay,  author  of  feveral  works  printed  at  Paris.  A- 
mongft  others,  Imper.  Orientals,  Recueil  des  Medailles 
des  empereurs ,  “  Memoirs  for  the  hiftory  of  France, 
&c.”  He  died  in  1 738. 

BARREL,  in  commerce,  a  round  veffel,  extending 
more  in  length,  than  in  breadth,  made  of  wood,,  in 


form  of  a  little  tun.  It  ferves  for  holding  feveral  forts 
of  merchandize 

Barre  l  is  alfo  a  meafnre  of  liquids.  The  Eng- 
liih  barrel,  wine-meafure,  contains  the  eighth  part  of 
a  tun,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pipe,  and  one  half  of  a 
hogihead  ;  that  is  to  fay,  it  contains  314  gallons :  a 
Barrel,  beer-meafure,  contains  36  gallons ;  and,  ale- 
meafure,  32  gallons.  The  barrel  of  beer,  vinegar,  or 
liquor  preparing  for  vinegar,  ought  to  contain  34  gal¬ 
lons,  according  to  the  itandard  of  the  ale-quart. 

Barrel  alfo  denotes  a  certain  weight  of  feveral 
merchandizes,  which  differs  according  to  the  feveral 
commodities.  A  barrel  of  Effex  butter  weighs  106 
pounds  ;  and  of  Suffolk  butter,  256  pounds.  The 
barrel  of  herrings  ought  to  contain  32  gallons  wine- 
meafure,  which  amount  to  about  28  gallons  old  iland- 
ard,  containing  about  1000  herrings.  The  barrel 
of  falmon  mull  contain  42.  gallons  ;  the  barrel  of  eels 
the  fame.  The  barrel  offoap  muft  weigh  2561b. 

Barrel,  in  mechanics,  a  term  given  by  watch¬ 
makers  to  the  cylinder  about  which  the  fpring  is- 
wrapped  ;,  and  by  gun-fmiths  to  the  cylindrical  tube 
of  a  gun,  piftol,  &c.  through  which  the  ball  is  dif- 
charged. 

Barrel,  in'  anatomy,  a  pretty  large  cavity  behind 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  about  four  or  five  lines  deep,, 
and  five  or  fix  wide. 

Fire  Barrels.  See  FsRF.-Ship. 

Thundering  Barrels,  in  the  military  art,  are  filled- 
with  bombs,  grenades,  and  other  fire -works  to  b  enroll¬ 
ed  down  a  breach. 

BARRENNESS,  the  fame  with  fterOity.  See 
Sterility. 

BARRETRY,  in  law,  is  the  offence  of  frequently- 
exciting  and  ftirring  up  fuits  and  quarrels  between  his 
Majefty’3  fubje&s,  either  at  law  or  otherwife.  The 
purnifhment  for  this  offence,  in  a  common  perfon,  is  by 
fine  and  imprifonment :  but  if  the  offender  (a3  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe)  belongs  to  the  profeffion  of  the 
law,  a  barretor  who  is  thus  able  as  well  as  willing  to 
do  mifehief  ought  alfo  to  be  difabled  from  pra£liiing 
for  the  future.  And  indeed  it  is  ena&ed  by  ftatute 
12  Geo.  L  c.  29.  that  if  any  one,  who  hath  been 
convi&ed  of  forgery,  perjury,  fubordination  of  per¬ 
jury,  or  common  barretry,  ihall  pra&ife  as  an  attor¬ 
ney,  folicitor,  or  agent,  in  any  fuit;  the  court,  upon 
complaint,  ihall  examine  it  in  a  fummary  way ;  and,  if 
proved,  ihall  dirett  the  offender  to  be  tranfported  for 
feven  years.  Hereunto  alfo  may  be  referred  another 
offence,  of  equal  malignity  and  audacioufnefs  ;  that  of 
fuing  another  in  the  name  of  a  fiilitious  plaintiff,  ei¬ 
ther  one  not  in  being  at  all,  or  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  fuit.  This  offence,  if  committed  in  any  of  the 
king’s  fuperior  courts,  is  left,  as  a  high  contempt,  to 
be  puniihed  at  their  diferetion  :  but  in  courts  of  a 
lower  degree,  where  the  crime  is  equally  pernicious, 
but  the  authority  of  the  judges  not  equally  extenfive,  it 
is  dire&ed  by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  2.  to  be.  puniihed  by  fix 
months  imprifonment,  and  treble  damages  to  the  par¬ 
ty  injured. 

BARRICADE,  or  Barjucado,  a  military  term 
for  a  fence  formed  in  hafte  with  veffcls,  baikets  of 
earth,  trees,  pallifades,  or  the  like,  to  preferve  an  ar¬ 
my  from  the  ihot  or  affault  of  the  enemy. — The  moil 
ufual  materials  for  barricades  confift.  of  pales  or  Hakes, 
CiotTed 
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crofTed  with  batoons,  and  fliod  with  iron  at  the  feet, 
ufually  fet  up  in  paffages  or  breaches. 

Barricade,  in  naval  architecture,  a  ftrong  wooden 
rail,  fupported  by  flancliions,  extending  acrofs  the 
foremoft  part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  a  veffel  of -war, 
the  vacant  fpaces  between  the  flanehions  are  commonly- 
filled  with  rope-natts,  cork,  or  pieces  of  old  cable  ; 
and  the  Upper  part,  which  contains  a  double  rope- 
netting  above  the  rail,  is  fluffed  with  full  hammocks 
t  >  intercept  the  motion,  and  prevent  the  execution  of 
i’rnall-ihot  in  time  of  battle. 

BARRIER,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  fence  mad* 
at  a  paffage,  retrenchment,  Sec.  to^  flop  up  the 'entry 
thereof.  It  is  compofed  of  great  flakes,  about  four  or 
five  feet  high,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  one  another,  with  tranfums,  or  overthwart  rafters, 
to  flop  either  horfe  and  foot,  that  would  enter  or  rufh 
in  with  violence  :  in  the  middle  is  a  moveable  bar  of 
wood,  that  opens  or  fhuts  at  pleafure.  A  barrier  is 
commonly  fet  up  in  a  void  fpace,  between  the  citadel 
and  the  town,  in  half  moons,  See. " 

Barriers,  fignifies  that  which  the  French  call  jeu 
de  bar  res,  i.  e.  palceflra  ;  a  martial  exercife  of  men 
armed  and  fighting  together  with  fhort  fwords,  within 
certain  bars  or  rails  which  feparated  them  from  the 
fpe&aftors  :  it  is  now  difufed  in  this  country. 

BARRING  A  Vein,  in  farriery,  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  upon  the  veins  of  a  horfe’s  legs,  and  other  parts 
of  his  body,  with  intent  to  flop  the  courfe,  and  leffeu 
the  quantity, of  the  malignanthnmours  that  prevail  there. 
BARRINGTON.  SeeSHuTE. 

13ARRINGTONIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  characters  of  which  are  s  one  female,  the 
calyx  dephyllous  above ;  with  a  drupa,  which  it  crowns; 
and  the  feed  is  a  quadrilocular  nut.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies  known,  the  fpeciofa,  a  native  of  China  and  Ota- 
heite. 

BARRISTER,  is  a  counfellor  learned  in  the  law, 
admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and  there  to  take  upon 
him  the  prote&ion  and  defence  of  clients.  They  are 
termed  jurifconfulti  ;  and  in  other  countries  called  /;- 
centiati  in  jure:  and  anciently  barriflers  at  law  were 
called  apprentices  of  the  law,  in  Latin  apprenticii  juris 
nobiliores.  The  time  before  they  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  bar,  by  the  ancient  orders,  was  eight  years, 
now  reduced  to  five  ;  and  the  exercifes  done  by  them 
(if  they  were  not  called  ex  gratia )  were  twelve  grand 
moots  performed  in  the  inns  of  Chancery  in  the  time 
of  the  grand  readings,  and  24  petty  moots  in  the 
term  times,  before  the  readers  of  the  refpe£ive  inns  : 
and  a  barrifter  newly  called  is  to  attend  the  fix  (or 
four)  next  long  vacations  the  exercife  of  thehoufe,  viz. 
in  Lent  and  Summer,  and  is  thereupon  for  thofe  three 
(or  two)  years  fly  led  a  vacation  barrier.  Alfo  they 
are  called  utter  barriflers,  i.  e.  pleaders  oufter  the  bar, 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  benchers,  or  thofe  that  have 
been  readers,  who  are  fometimes  admitted  to  plead 


within  the  bar,  as  the  king,  queen,  or  prince’s  coun- 
fel  are. 

BARRITUS  is  a  word  of  German  original,  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  Romans  to  fjgnify  the  general  fhout  ufually 
given  by  the  foldiers  of  their  armies  on  their  fir  ft  en¬ 
counter  after  the  claflicum  or  alarm.  This'  cullom, 
however,  of  felting  up  a  general  fhout  was  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Romans,  but  prevailed  amongfl  the  Tru- 
jans  according  to  Homer,  amongfl  the  Germans,  the 
Gauls,  Macedonians,  and  Perfians.  See  Classicum. 

BARROS  (John),  a  celebrated  Portuguefe  liifto- 
rian,  born  at  Vifco,  in  1496.  He  was  educated  at 
the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  among  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  made  a  great  progrefs  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  Infant  John,  to  whom  he  attached  himfelf,  and 
became  preceptor,  having  fucceeded  the  king  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  152 1,  Barros  obtained  a  place  in  this  prince’s 
houfeliold  ;  and  in  15-22,  was  made  governor  of  St 
George  del  Mina,  on  the  coafl  of  Guinea.  Three 
years  after,  the  king  having  recalled  him  to  court, 
made  him  treafurer  of  the  Indies,  and  this  pofl  infpired 
him  with  the  thought  of  writing  this  hiflory;  for  which 
purpofehe  retired  to  Pompas,  where  he  died,  in  1570. 
His  hiflory  of  Afia  and  the  Indies  is  divided  into  de¬ 
cades ;  the  firfl  of  which  he  published  in  1552,  the 
fecond  in  1553,  and  the  third  in  1563;  but  the 
fourth  decade  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1615, 
when  it  appeared  by  ouler  of  King  Philip  III.  who 
had  the  manufeript  purchafed  of  the  heirs  of  John  Bar¬ 
ros.  Several  authors  have  continued  it,  fo  that  we 
have  at  prefent  12  decades.  Pie  left  many  other 
works ;  foine  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  others 
remain  in  manufeript. 

BARROW  (Ifaac),an  eminent  mathematician  and 
divine,  of  the  lafl  century,  was  the  fou  of  Mr  Thomas 
Barrow  a  linen  draper  in  London,  where  he  was  born, 
in  1630.  He  was  at  firfl  placed  at  the  charter-houfe 
fchool,for  two  or  three  years  ;  where  his  behaviour  af¬ 
forded  but  little  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  profeflion  of 
a  fcholar,  he  being  fond  of  fighting,  and  promoting 
it  among  his  fchool-fellows  :  but  being  removed  from 
thence,  his  difpofition  took  a  happier  turn  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  foon  made  a  great  progrefs  in  learning,  he  was 
admitted  a  penfioner  of  Peter  Houfe  in  Cambridge. 
He  now  applied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  the 
fludy  of  all  parts  of  literature,  efpecially  to  that  of 
natural  pliilofophy.  He  afterwards  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  profeflion  of  phyfic,  and  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiffry  ;  after 
this  he  fludied  chronology,  aftronomy,  and  geometry. 
He  then  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  in  a 
voyage  from  Leghorn  to  Smyrna,  gave  a  proof  of 
his  bravery  ;  for  the  fhip  being  attacked  by  an  Al¬ 
gerine  pirate,  he  flaid  upon  deck,  and  with  the  great- 
ell  intrepidity  fought,  till  the  pirate,  perceiving  ths 
flout  refiftance  the  fhip  made,  fheered  off  and  left 
her  (a). 

At  Smyrna  he  met  with  a  mofl  kind  reception  from 

Mr 


(A)  ^here  is  another  anecdote  told  of  him,  which  not  only  fliowed  his  intrepidity,  hut  an  uncommon  good- 
nels  of  difpofition,  in  circumflances  where  an  ordinary  fhare  of  it  would  have  been  probably  extingnifhed.  He 
was  once  in  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the  country,  where  the  neceflary  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  garden,  and 
confequently  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  room  where  he  lodged ;  as  he  was  going  to  it  before  day,  for 

he 
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*rrow.  Mr  Bretton,  the  Englifn  conful,  upon  whofe  death  he 
—v - '  afterwards  wrote  a  Latin  elegy.  From  thence  he  pro¬ 

ceeded  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  received  the  like 
civilities  from  Sir  Thomas  Bendilh  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador,  and  Sir  Jonathan  Dawes,  with  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  preferved  an  intimate  friendfliip.  At  Conftanti- 
nople  he  read  over  the  works  of  St  Chryfoftom,  once 
biihop  of  that  fee,  whom  he  preferred  to  all  the  oth^r 
fathers.  When  he  had  been  in  Turkey  fomewhat 
more  than  a  year,  he  returned  to  Venice.  From 
thence  he  came  home  in  1659,  through  Germany  and 
Holland  ;  and  was  epifcopally  ordained  by  biihop 
Brownrig.  In  1660,  he  was  chofen  to  the  Greek 
profeflbrfhip  at  Cambridge.  When  he  entered  upon 
this  province,  he  intended  to  have  read  upon  the  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Sophocles;  but  he  altered  his  intention,  and 
made  choice  of  Ariftotle’s  rhetoric.  Thefe  lectures 
having  been  lent  to  a  friend  who  never  returned  them, 
are  irrecoverably  loft.  July  the  16th  1662,  he  was 
defied  profeflor  of  geometry  in  Grefham  college,  by 
the  recommendation  of  Dr  Wilkins,  mailer  of  Trinity- 
college,  and  afterwards  biftiop  of  Chtfter.  Upon  the 
'20th  of  May  1663  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  firft  choice  made  by  the  council 
after  their  charter.  The  fame  year  the  executors  of 
Mr  Lucas  having,  according  to  his  appointment, 
founded  a  mathematical  lecture  at  Cambridge,  they 
fixed  upon  Mr  Barrow  for  the  firft  profeflor;  and  though 
his  two  profeflorlhips  were  not  inconfiftent  with  each 
other,  he  chofe  to  refign  that  of  Grefham  college, 
which  he  did  May  the  20th  1664.  In  1669  he  re- 
figned  his  mathematical  chair  to  his  learned  friend 
Mr  Ifaac  Newton,  being  now  determined  to  give  up 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics  for  that  of  divinity.  Upon 
quitting  his  profeflbrfliip,  he  was  only  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  college,  till  his  uncle  gave  him  a  fmall  fine- 
cure  in  Wales,  and  Dr  Seth  Ward  bifhop  of  Salis¬ 
bury  conferred  upon  him  a  prebend  in  his  church. 
In  the  year  1670  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity  by 
mandate  ;  and,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr  Pearfon 
inafter  of  Trinity  college  to  the  fee  of  Chefter,  he  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  king’s  patent  bear¬ 
ing  date  the  1 3th  of  February  1672.  When  the  king 
advanced  him  to  this  dignity,  he  was  pleafed  to  fay; 
“  he  had  given  it  to  the  beft  fcholar  in  England.” 
His  majefty  did  not  fpeak  from  report,  but  from  his 
own  knowledge  :  the  doctor  being  then  his  chaplain, 
he  ufed  often  to  converfe  with  him,  and  in  his  humour¬ 
ous  way,  tb  call  him  an  “  unfair  preacher,”  becaufe 
he  exhaufted  every  fubject,  and  left  no  room  for  others 
to  come  after  him.  In  1677  he  wascliofen  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  univerfity. — The  dodlor’s  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  fuch  as  do  honour  to  the  Englifh  nation. 
They  are,  1.  Euclid’s  Elements.  2.  Euclid’s  Data. 


3.  Optical  Letters,  read  in  the  public  fcliool  of  Cam-  Barrow, 
bridge.  4.  Thirteen  Geometrical  Letters.  5.  The  Barrrws, 
Works  of  Archimedes,  the  four  Books  of  Appoloni-  '  “  “ 

us’s  Conic  Sections,  and  Theodofius’s  Spherics  explain¬ 
ed  in  a  new  Method.  ‘  6.  A  Lecture,  in  which  Archi¬ 
medes’s  Theorems  of  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder  are  in- 
veftigated  and  briefly  demonftrated.  7.  Mathematical 
Lectures,  read  in  the  public  fchoolsof  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  :  the  above  were  all  printed  in  Latin  ;  and 
as  to  his  Englifh  works,  they  are  printed  together  in 
four  volumes  folio. — “  The  name  of  Dr  Barrow  (fays 
the  reverend  and  learned  Mr  Granger)  will  ever  be  il- 
luftrious  for  a  ftrength  of  mind  and  a  compafs  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  did  honour  to  his  country.  Fie  was  unri¬ 
valled  in  mathematical  learning,  and  efpccially  in  the 
fublime  geometry  ;  in  which  he  has  been  excelled  only 
by  one  mar.,  and  that  man  was  his  pupil  the  great  Sir 
Il'aac  Newton.  The  fame  genius  that  feemed  to  be 
born  only  to  bring  hidden  truths  to  light,  to  rife  to 
the  heights  or  defeend  to  the  depths  of  fcience,  would 
fometimes  amufe  itfelf  in  the  flowery  paths  of  poetry, 
and  he  compofed  verfes  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

He  at  length  gavehimfelf  up  entirely  to  divinity  ;  and 
particularly  tp  the  moft  uRful  part  of  it,  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  make  men  wifer  and  better.  He 
has,  in  his  excellent  fermons  on  the  Creed,  folved  every 
difficulty  and  removed  every  obffaclc  that  oppofed  itfelf 
to  out  faith,  and  made  divine  revelation  as  clear  as  the 
demonftrations  in  his  own  Euclid.  In  his  fermons  he 
knew  not. how  to  leave  off  writing  till  he  had  exhaufted 
his  fubject  ;  and  his  admirable  Difcourfe  on  the  Duty 
and  Reward  of  Bounty  to  the  F001 ,  took  him  up  three 
hours  and  an  half  in  preaching.  This  excellent  per- 
fon,  who  was  a  bright  example  of  Chriftian  virtue,  as- 
well  as  a  prodigy  of  learning,  died  on  the  4th  of  May 
1 677,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  and  was-  interred 
in  Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a  monument,  adorned 
with  his  hnft,  was  foon  after  erected,  by  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  his  friends. 

BARROWS,  in  ancient  topography,  artificial  hil¬ 
locks  or  mounts,  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
intended  as  repofitories  for  the  dead,  and  formed  ei¬ 
ther  of  ftones  heaped  up,  or  of  earth.  For  the  former, 
more  generally  knciwn  by  the  name  of  cairns,  fee 
Cairns. — Of  the  latter  Dr  Plott  takes  notice  of  two 
forts  in  Oxford  (hire  :  one  placed  on  the  military  ways  ; 
the  other  in  the  fields,  meadows,  or  woods ;  the  firft 
fort  doubtlefs  of  Roman  erection,  the  other  more  pro¬ 
bably  erected  by  the  Britons  or  Danes.  We  have  an 
examination  of  the  barrows  in  Cornwall  by  Dr  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  458.  from  whofe  ob- 
fervations  we  find  that  they  are  compofed  of  foreign  or 
adventitious  earth  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  does  not  rife  on  the 
place,  but  is  fetched  from  fome  diftance. — Monuments- 

of 


he  was  a  very  early  rifer,  a  fierce  maftiff,  who  ufed  to  be  chained  up  all  day,  and  let  loofe  at  night  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  houfe,  perceiving  a  ftrange  perfon  in  the  garden  at  that  Uqfeafonable  time,  fet  upon  him  with 
great  fury.  The  Dottor  catched  him  by  .the  throat,  threw  him,  and  lay  upon  him  ;  and  whilft  he  kept  him 
down,  confidered  what  he  fhould  do  in  that  exigence :  once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him  ;  but  he  altered  this 
rcfolution,  upon  recollecting  that  this  would  be  unjuft,  fince  the  dog  did  only  his  duty,  and  he  himfelf 
was  in  fault  for  rambling  out  of  his  room  before  it  was  light.  At  length  he  called  out  fo  loud,  that  he  was 
heard  by  fome  of  the  houfe,  who  came  prefcntly  out,  and  freed  the  Doctor  and  the  dog  from  the  danger  they 
were  both  in. 
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of  tins  kind  arc  alfo  very  frequent  in  Scotland.  On  dig- 
ging  into  the  barrows,  urns  have  been  found  in  fome 
of  them,  made  of  calcined  earth,  and  containing  burnt 
bones  and  afhes  ;  in  others,  {tone  chefts  containing 
bones  entire  \  in  others,  bones  neither  lodged  in  chcfts 
nor  depofited  in  urns.  Thefe  tumuli  are  round,  not 
greatly  elevated,  and  generally  at  their  balls  furrounded 
with  a  fofs.  They  are  of  different  fizes  ;  in  proportion, 
it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  greatnefs,  rank,  and  power,  of  the 
deceafed  perfon.  The  links  or  fands  of  Skail,  in  Sand¬ 
wich,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  abound  in  round  barrows. 
\{lome  are  formed  of  earth  alone,  others  of  ftone  cover¬ 
ed  with  earth.  In  the  former  was  found  a  coffin, 
made  of -fix  flat  {tones.  They  are  too  ffiort  to  receive 
a  body  at  full  length  :  the  fkeletons  found  in  them  lie 
with  the  knees  prefled  to  the  breaft,  and  the  legs 
doubled  along  the  thighs.  A  bag,  made  of  rufhes,has 
been  found  at  the  feet  of  force  of  thefe  fkeletons,  con¬ 
taining  the  bones,  moft  probably,  of  another  of  the  fa¬ 
mily.  In  one  were  to  be  feen  multitudes  of  fmall 
beetles  ;  and  as  fimilar  infeds  have  been  difeovered  in 
the  bag  which  inclofed  the  facred  Ibis ,  we  may  fnp- 
pofe  that  the  Egyptians,-  and  the  nation  to  whom 
thefe  tumuli  did  belong,  might  have  had  the  fame  fu- 
perftition  refpe&ing  them.  On  fome  of  the  corpfes 
interred  in  this  ifland,  the  mode  of  burning  was  obfer- 
ved.  The  afhes,  depofited  in  an  urn  which  was  co¬ 
vered  on  the  top  with  a  flat  ftone,  have  been  found  in 
the  cell  of  one  of  the  barrows.  This  coffin  or  cell  was 
placed  on  the  ground,  then  covered  with  a  heap  of 
Hones,  and  that  again  cafed  with  earth  and  fods.  Both 
barrow  and  contents  evince  them  to  be  of  a  different 
age  from  the  former.  Thefe  tumuli  were  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  family  vaults  :  in  them  have  been  found  two 
tiers  of  coffins.  It  is  probable,  that  on  the  death  of 
any  one  of  the  family,  the  tumulus  was  opened,  and 
the  body  interred  near  its  kindred  bones. 

Ancient  Greece  and  Latium  concurred  in  the 
fame  practice  with  the  natives  of  this  ifland.  Patro- 
clus  among  the  Greeks,  and  Hedtor  among  the  Tro¬ 
ians,  received  but  the  fame  funeral  honours  with  our 
Caledonian  heroes  ;  and  the  afhes  of  Dercennus  the 
Lauren  tine  monarch  had  the  fame  fimple  protection. 
The  urn  and  pall  of  the  Trojan  warrior  might  perhaps 
be  more  fuperb  than  thofe  of  a  Britifh  leader :  the  ri¬ 
ling  monument  of  each  had  the  common  materials  from 
our  mother  earth. 

The  fnowy  bones  his  friends  and  brothers  place, 
With  tears  collected,  in  a  golden  vafe. 

The  golden  vafe  in  purple  palls  they  roll’d 
Of  fofteft  texture  and  inwrought  with  gold. 

JLaft  o’er  the  urn  the  facred  earth  they  fpread, 

And  rais’d  a  tomb,  memorial  of  the  dead. 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  1003. 
Or,  as  it  is  more  ftrongly  exprefled  by  the  fame  ele¬ 
gant  tranflator,  in  the  account  of  the  funeral  of  Pa- 
troclus ; 

High  in  the  midft  they  heap  the  fwelling  bed 
Ofrifing  earth,  memorial  of  the  dead-  /£.  xxiii.  319. 
The  Grecian  barrows,  however,  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  all  equally  fimple.  The  barrow  of  Alyatics,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Crocfus  king  of  Lydia,  is  -deferibed  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  as  a  moft  fuperb  monument  inferior  only  to  the 
N°4i. 
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works  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  was  a  Barrows, 
vaft  mound  of  earth  heaped  on  a  bafement  of  large  v~“ 
Hones  by  three  clafles  of  the  people  f  one  of  which  was 
compofed  of  girls,  who  were  proftitutes.  Alyattes 
died,  after  a  long  reign,  in  the  year  56?.  before  the 
Chriftian  sera.  Above  a  century  intervened}  but  the 
hiftoriau  relates,  that  to  his  time  five  ftones  (^51  termini 
or  JleU)  on  which  letters  were  engraved,  had  remained 
on  the  top,  recording  what  each  daft  had  performed ; 
and  from  the  meafurement  it  had  appeared,  that  the 
greater  portion  was  done  by  the  girls.  Strabo  like- 
wife  has  mentioned  it  as  a  huge  mound  raifed  on  a  lofty 
bafement  by  the  multitude  of  the  city.  The  circum¬ 
ference  was  fix  ftadia  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  the 
height  two  plethra  or  two  hundred  feet ;  and  the  width 
thirteen  plethra.  It  was  cuftomary  among  the  Greeks 
to  place  on  barrows  either  the  image  of  fome  animal 
or  JleU,  commonly  round  pillars  with  inferiptions. 

The  famous  barrow  of  the  Athenians  in  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  deferibed  by  Paufanias,  is  an  inftance  of  the 
latter  ufage.  An  ancient  monument  in  Italy  by  the 
Appian  way,  called  without  reafon  the  fepulchre  of  the 
Curiatii,  has  the  fame  number  of  termini  as  remained 
on  the  barrow  of  Alyattes ;  the  bafement,  which  is 
fquare,  fupporting  five  round  pyramids — Of  the  bar- 
row  of  Alyattes  the  apparent  magnitude  is  deferibed 
by  travellers  as  now  much  diminifhed,  and  the  bottom 
rendered  wider  and  lefs  diftinft  than  before,  by  the  gra-  . 
dual  incrcafe  of  the  foil  below.  It  ftands  in  the  midft 
of  others  by  the  lake  Gygams ;  where  the  burying  - 
place  of  the  Lydian  princes  was  fituated.  The  bar- 
rows  are  of  various  fizes,  the  fmaller  made  perhaps  for 
children  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family. 

Four  or  five  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  fuperior  magni¬ 
tude,  and  are  vifible  as  hills  at  a  great  diftance.  That 
of  Alyattes  is  greatly  fupereminent.  The  lake  it  is 
likely  furnifhed  the  foil.  All  of  them  are  covered 
with  green  turf ;  and  all  retain  their  conical  form 
without  any  finking.in  of  the  top. 

Barrows,  or  fimilar  tumuli,  are  alfo  found  in  great 
numbers  in  America.  Thefe  are  of  different  fizes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Jefferfon’s*  account;  fome  of  them  con-  *  Notts  e 
ftru&ed  of  earth,  and  fome  of  loofe  ftones.  That  they 
were  repofitories  of  the  dead  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  v'^[a' 
but  on  what  particular  occafion  conftnifted,  was  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt.  Some  have  thought  they  covered  the 
bones  of  thofe  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the 
fpot  of  interment.  Some  aferibed  them  to  the  cuftom 
faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians,  of  collecting  at  cer¬ 
tain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their.dead,  wherefoever  de¬ 
pofited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  fuppofed 
them  the  general  fepulchres  for  towns,  conjectured  to 
have  been  on  or  near  thefe  grounds ;  and  this  opinion 
was  fupported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they 
are  found  (thofe  conllructed  of  earth  being  generally 
in  the  fofteft  and  moft  fertile  meadow-grounds  on  river 
fides),  and  by  a  tradition  faid  to  be  handed  down  from 
the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  fettled  in  a 
town,  the  firft  perfon  who  died  was  placed  eredt,  and 
earth  put  about  him,  fo  as  to  cover  and  fupport  him  ; 
that  when  anotlier  died,  a  narrow  paflage  was  dug  to 
the  firft,  the  fecond  reclined  againft  him,  and  the  cover 
of  earth  replaced,  and  fo  on.  “  There  being  one  of 
thefe  barrows  in, my  neighbourhood  (fays  Mr  Jefferfon), 

I  wiflied  to  fatisfy  mvfelf  whether  any,-  and  which  of 
1  '  thefe 
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Barrow,  thefe  opinions  were  juft.  For  this  purpofe  I  deter* 

•"'"■V”""—'  mined  to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  fi- 
tuated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  Rivanna,  about  two 
miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  oppofite  to  fome 
hills,  on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a 
fpheroidical  form,  of  about  40  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe, 
and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though  now 
reduced  by  the  plough  to  feven  and  a  half,  having  been 
under  cultivation  about  a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it 
was  covered  with  trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  and 
round  the  bafe  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and 
width,  from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which 
the  hillock  was  formed.  I  firft  dug  fuperficially  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  it,  and  came  to  collections  of  human 
bones,  at  different  depths,  from  fix  inches  to  three  feet 
below  the  furface.  Thefe  were  lying  in  the  utmoft 
confufion,  fome  vertical,  fome  oblique,  fome  horizon¬ 
tal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compafs,  entan¬ 
gled,  and  held  together  in  clufters  by  the  earth.  Bones 
of  the  moft  diftant  parts  were  found  together;  as,  for 
inftance,  the  fmall  bones  of  the  foot  in,  the  hollow  of 
a  Ikull,  many  Ikulls  would  fometimes  be  in  conta&,  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  face,  on  the  fide,  on  the  back,  top  or  bot¬ 
tom,  fo  as  on  the  whole  to  give  the  idea  of  bones  emp¬ 
tied  promifcuoufly  from  a  bag  or  balket,  and  covered 
over  with  earth,  without  any  attention  to  their  order. 
The  bones  of  which  the  greateft  numbers  remained, 
were  Ikulls,  jaw-bones,  teeth,  .the  bones  of  the  arms, 
thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands.  A  few  ribs  remained* 
fome  vertebras  of  the  neck  and  fpine,  without  their  pro- 
ceffes,  and  one  inftance  only  of  the  bone  which  ferves 
as  a  bafe  to  the  vertebral  column.  The  lkulls  were  fo 
tender,  that  they  generally  fell  to  pieces  on  being 
touched.  The  other  bones  were  ftronger.  There 
were  fome  teeth  which  were  judged  to  be  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  an  adult  5  a  Ikull  which,  on  a  flight  view,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  of  an  infant,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on 
being  taken  out,  fo  as  to  prevent  fatisfa&ory  examina¬ 
tion  ;  a  rib,  and  a  fragment  of  the  under-jaw  of  a  per* 
fon  about  half-grown  ;  another  rib  of  an  infant ;  and 
part  of  the  jaw  of  a  child,  which  had  not  yet  cut  its 
teeth.  This  laft  furnilhing  the  moft  decilive  proof  of 
the  burial  of  children  here,  I  was  particular  in  my  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  It  was  part  of  the  right  half  of  the  un¬ 
der  jaw.  The  proceffes  by  which  it  was  articulated  to 
the  temporal  bones  were  entire  ;  and  the  bone  itfelf 
firm  to  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  which,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  judge,  was  about  the  place  of  the  eye-tooth. 
Its  upper  edge,  wherein  would  have  been  the  fockets 
of  the  teeth,  was  perfe&fy  frnooth.  Meafuring  it 
with  that  of  an  adult,  by  placing  their  hinder  procef¬ 
fes  together,  its  broken  end  extended  to  the  penulti¬ 
mate  grinder  of  the  adult.  This  bone  was  white,  all 
the  others  of  a  fand  colour.  The  bones  of  infants  be¬ 
ing  foft,  they  probably  decay  fooner,  which  might  be 
the  caufe  £0  few  were  found  here.  I  proceeded  then 
to  make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  the  body  of  the 
barrow,  that  I  might  examine  its  internal  ftrufture. 
This  palled  about  three  feet  from  its  centre,  was  open¬ 
ed  to  the  former  furface  cf  the  earth,  and  was  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through  and  examine  its 
fides.  At  the  bottom,  that  is,  on  the  level  of  the 
circumjacent  plain,  I  found  bones ;  above  thefe  a  few 
Hones,  brought  from  a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and 
Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
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from  the  river  one-eighth  of  a  mile  off ;  then  a  large  Barrow 
interval  of  eairth,  then  a  ilratum  of  bones,  and  fo  on.  _  U 
At  one  end  of  the  feCtion  were  four  ftrata  of  bones  arr5,‘ 
plainly  diftinguilhable  ;  at  the  other,  three ;  the  ftrata 
in  one  part  not  ranging  with  thofe  in  another.  The 
bones  neareft  the  furface  were  leaft  decayed.  No  holes 
were  difeovered  in  any  of  them,  as  if  made  with  bul¬ 
lets,  arrows,  or  other  weapons.  I  conjeCtured  that 
in  this  barrow  might  have  been  a  thoufand  Ikeletons. 

Every  one  will  readily  feize  the  circumftauces  above 
related,  which  militate  again!!  the  opinion  that  it  co¬ 
vered  the  bones  only  of  perfons  fallen  in  battle  ;  and 
againft  the  tradition  alfo  which  would  make  it  the  com¬ 
mon  fepulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  the  bodies  were 
placed  upright,  and  touching  each  other.  Appear¬ 
ances  certainly  indicate  that  it  has  derived  both  ori¬ 
gin  and  growth  from  the  accuftomary  collection  of 
bones,  and  depofition  of  them  together;  that  the  firft 
collection  had  been  depofited  on  the  common  fur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  a  few  ftones  put  over  it,  and  then  a 
covering  of  earth ;  that  the  fecond  had  been  laid  on 
this,  had  covered  more  or  lefs  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  bones,  and  was  then  alfo  covered  with 
earth,  and  fo  on.  The  following  are  the  particular 
circumftances  which  give  it  this  afpeCt.  1.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  bones.  2.  Their  confufed  pofition.  3.  Their 
being  in  different  ftrata.  4.  The  ftrata  in  one  part 
having  no  correspondence  with  thofe  in  another.  5. 

The  different  dates  of  decay  in  thefe  ftrata,  which  feem 
to  indicate  a  difference  in  the  time  of  inhumation.  6. 

The  exiftence  of  infant  bones  among  them.  But  on 
whatever  occafion  they  may  have  been  made,  they 
are  of  confiderable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for 
a  party  palling,  about  thirty  years  ago,  through  the 
part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow  is,  went  through 
the  woods  dire&ly  to  it,  without  any  inftruCtions  or 
enquiry ;  and  having  ftaid  about  it  fome  time,  with 
exprelfions  which  were  conftrued  to  be  thofe  of  for* 
row,  they  returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had 
left  about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  vifit,  and  pur- 
fued  their  journey.  There  is  another  barrow,  much 
refembling  this  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  South 
branch  of  Shenandoah,  where  it  is  croffed  by  the  road 
leading  from  the  Rock-filh  gap  to  Staunton.  Both 
of  thefe  have,  within  thefe  dozen  years,  been  cleared 
of  their  trees  and  put  under  cultivation,  are  much  re¬ 
duced  in  their  height,  and  fpread  in  width,  by  the 
plough,  and  will  probably  difappear  in  time.  There 
is  another  on  a  hill  in  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Wood’s  gap,  which  is  made  up  of 
fmall  ftones  thrown  together.  This  has  been  opened 
and  found  to  contain  human  bones  as  the  others  do. 

There  are  alfo  many  others  in  other  parts  of  the 
Country.” 

Barrow, in  the  falt-works, are  wicker-cafes,  almoft  in 
the  lhape  of  a  fugar-loaf,  wherein  the  fait  is  put  to  drain. 

BARRULET,  in  heraldry,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
bar,  or  the  one  half  of  the  cloffet :  an  ufual  hearing  in 
coat-armour. 

BARRULY,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  is  divi¬ 
ded  bar-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into  fe- 
veral  parts. 

BARRY  (Girald),  commonly  called  Giraldus  Ca?n- 
Iretijts,  i.  e.  Girald  cf  Wales,  an  liiftorian  and  eecle- 
F  Gallic! 
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Barry,  fiafti'c  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  was 
V-—'  born  at  the  caftle  of  Mainarper,  near  Pembroke,  A.  D. 

1 1 46.  By'his  mother  he  was  defcended  from  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  South  Wales  ;  and  his  father,  William  Barry, 
was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that  principality.  Being 
a  younger  brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was 
fent  to  St  David’s,  and  educated  in  the  family  of  his  . 
uncle,  who  was  bilhop  of  that  fee.  He  acknowledges, 
in  his  hiftory  of  his  own  life  and  aftions,  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  wa3  too  playful ;  but  being  feverely  re¬ 
proached  for  it  by  his  preceptors,  he  became  a  very 
hard  Undent,  and  greatly  excelled  all  his  fchool-fellows 
in  learning.  When  he  was  about  20  years  of  age,  he 
was  fent,  A.  %D.  1 166,  for  his  further  improvement,  to 
the  univerfityof  Paris  ;  where  he  continued  three  years, 
and  became,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  moll  ex¬ 
cellent  rhetorician  ;  which  rendered  him  very  famous. 
Gn  his  return  into  Britain,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  obtained  feveral  benefices  both  in  England  and 
Wales.  Obferving,  with  much  concern,  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  Welfh,  were  very  backward  in  paying  the 
tithes  of  wool  and  cheefe,  which  he  was  afraid  would 
involve  them  in  eternal  damnation,  he  appliedto  Richard 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  appointed  his  le¬ 
gate  in  Wales  for  rectifying  that  diforder,  and  for  other 
purpofes.  He  executed  this  commifiion  with  great 
fpirit ;  excommunicating  all,  without  diftin&ion,  who 
refufed  to  fave  their  fouls  by  furrendering  the  tithes 
of  their  cheefe  and  wool-  Not  fatisfied  with  enriching, 
he  alio  attempted  to  reform,  the  clergy;  and  dilated  the 
archdeacon  of  Brechin  to  the  archbilhop,  for  the  un¬ 
pardonable  crime  of  matrimony  ;  and  the  poor  old  man, 
refufing,  to  put  away  hi3  wife,  was  deprived  of  his  arch¬ 
deaconry  ;  which  was  bellowed  upon  our  zealous  le¬ 
gate.  In  difeharging  the  duties  of  this  new  office,  he 
a  died  with  great  vigour,  which  involved  him  in  many 
quarrels;  but,  if  we  may  believe  himfelf,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  right,  and  always,  victorious.  His  uncle, 
the  bilhop  of  St  David’s,  dying  A.  D.  1 1 76,  he  was 
tie  died  his  fucceflor  by  the  chapter :  but  this  eleftion 
having  been  made  without  the  permifiion,  and  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  Henry  II.  our  author  prudently 
declined  to  infill  upon  it,  and  went  again  to  Paris  to 
profecute  his  lludies,  particularly  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  and  theology.  He  fpeaks  with  great  raptures  of 
the  prodigious  fame  he  acquired  by  his  eloq«ent  decla¬ 
mations  in  the  fchopls,  and  of  the  crowded  audiences 
who  attended  them,  who  were  at  a  lofs  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  the  fweetnefs  of  his  voice,  the  beauty  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  or  the  irrefillible  force  of  his  arguments,  were 
moll  to  be  admired.  Having  fpent  about  four  years  at 
Paris,  he  returned  to  St  David’s;  where  he  found  e- 
very  thing  in  confufion ;  and  the  bifhop  being  expelled 
by  the  people,  he  was  appointed  adminiftrator  by  the 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  governed  the  diocefe  in 
that  capacity  to  A.D.  11 84,  when  the  bilhop  was  reftor 
red.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  called  to  court  by 
Henry  II.  appointed  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  fent 
into  Ireland  A.  D.  1185,  with  prince  John.  By  this 
prince  he  was  offered  the  united  bilhoprics  of  Femes 
and  Leighlin  ;  but  declined  them,  and  employed  his 
time  in  collecting  materials  for  his  Topography  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Ins  Hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  that  ifland. 
Having  finilhed  his  Topography,  which  confifted  of 
three. books,  he  publilhed  it  at  Oxford,  A.D.  1187, 
in  the  following  manner,  in  three  days.  On.  the  firft 
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day  he  read  the  firft  book  to  a  great  concoiirfe  of  peo-  Barry, 
pie,  and  afterwards  entertained  all  the  poor-  of  the  1  —  v~— 
town  ;  on  the  fecond  day  he  read  the  fecond  book,  and 
entertained  all  the  doftors  and  chief  fcholars  ;  and,  on 
the  third  day,  he  read  the  third  book,  and  entertained 
the  younger  fcholars,. foldiers,  and  burgeffes.  “  A  moft 
glorious  fpeftaele  !  (fays  he)- which  revived  the  ancient 
times  of  the  poets,  and  of  which  no  example  had  been 
feen  in  England,”  He  attended  Baldwin  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  progrefs  through  Wales,  A.  D. 

1186,  in  preaching  a  croifade  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land;  in  which,  he  tells  us,  he  was  far  more 
fuccefsful  than  the  primate  ;  and  particularly,  that  the 
people  were  prodigioully  affefted  with  his  Latin  fer- 
mons,  which  they  did  not  underftand,  melting  into 
tears,  and  coming  in  crowds  to  take  the  crofs.  Al¬ 
though  Henry  II.  as  our  author  allures  us,  entertained 
the  higheft  opinion  of  his  virtues  and  abilities ;  yet  he 
never  would  advance  him  to  any  higher  dignity  in  the 
church,  on  account  of  liis  relation  to  the  princes  and 
great  men  of  Wales.  But  on  the  acceffion  of  Richard  I. 

(A.D.  1189),  his  profpefts  of  preferment  became  bet¬ 
ter:  for- he  was  fent  for  by  that  Prince  into  Wales  to 
preferve  the  peace  of  that  country,  and  was  even  joined 
in  commifiion  with  William  Longchamp,  bilhop  of 
Ely,  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  He  did 
not,  however,  improve  this  favourable  opportunity ; 
refufing  the  bilhopric  of  Bangor  in  A.  D.  1 1 90, 
and  that  of  Landaff  the  year  after,  having  fixed  his 
heart  on  the  fee  of  St  David’s,  the  bilhop  of  which  was 
very  old  and  infirm.  In  A.  D.  1 192,  the  Hate  of  pu¬ 
blic  affairs,  and  the  courfe  of  intereft  at  court,  became 
fo  unfavourable  to  our  author’s  view3,  that  he  determi¬ 
ned  to  retire.  At  firft  he  refolved  to  return  to  Paris  to 
profecute  his  lludies;  but  meeting  with  fome  difficul¬ 
ties  in  this,  he  went  to  Lincoln,  where  William  de 
Monte  read  lectures  in  theology  with  great  applaufe. 

Here  he  fpent  about  fix  years  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
and  in  compofing  feveral  works.  The  fee  of  St  Da¬ 
vid’s,  which  had  long  been  the  great  objeft  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  became  vacant,  A.  D.  1 198,  and  brought  him 
again  upon  the  ftage.  He  was  unanimoully  elefted  by 
the  chapter ;  but  met  with  fo  powerful  an  adverfary  in 
Hubert  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  (who  oppofed  his 
promotion  with  great  violence),  that  it  involved  him 
in  a  litigation  which  lafted  five  years,  coft  him  three 
journeys  to  Rome,  at  a  great  expence,  and  in  which- 
he  was  at  lafl  defeated,  A.  D.  1 203.  Soon  after  this 
he  retired  from  the  world,  and  fpent  the  laft  1 7  yeftrs 
of  his  life  in  a  ftudious  privacy,  compofing  many 
books,  of  which  we  have  a  very  cor  reft  catalogue  in 
the  Biogtaphia  Britannica..  That  Girald  of  Wales 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  aftivity,  genius,  and  learning, 
is  undeniable ;  but  thefe  and  his  other  good  qualities 
were  much  tarnilhed  by  his  infufferable  vanity,  which 
mull  have  been  very  offenfive  to  his  contemporaries,  as 
it  is  highly  difgufting  to  his  readers. 

BARRY,,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  di¬ 
vided  bar-ways,  that  is,  acrofs  from  fide  to  fide,  into , 
an  even  number  of  partitions,  confiding  of  two  or  more 
tinftures,  interchangeably  difpofed :  it  is  to  be  expreffed 
in  the  blazon  by  the  word  harry ,  and  the  number  of  pie¬ 
ces  muff  be  fpecified ;  but  if  the  divifions  be  odd,  the  field 
muft.be  firft  named,  and  the  number  of  bars  expreffed.. 

Barry- Bendy  is  when  an  efcutcheon  is  divided  even¬ 
ly,  bar  and  bend-ways,  by  lines  drawn  tranfverfe  and 
diagonal,. 
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Barfary  diagonal,  interchangeably  varying  the  tin&ures  of 
_  II  .  which  it  confifts.' 

.  ar  '*  .  Bjrrt-PHj  is  when  a  coat  is  divided  by  feveralline3 
drawn  obliquely  from  fide  to  fide,  where  they  form 
acute  anglt 
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tion  to  fettle  in  England,  and  came  thither  with  Ge- 
miniani,  who  was  alfo  a  Luccefe,  in  the  year  1 7  1 4. 
He  was  a  good  performer  on  the  hautboy,  and  alfo 
on  the  flute  ;  in  the  former  capacity  he  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  opera  band,  and  in  the  latter  derived 


BARSA  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  confiderable  advantages  by  teaching.  He  publifhed 
France,  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  Itinerary:  Bafepool  with  a  dedication  to  the  earl  of  Burlington,  fix  folos  for 
according  to  fome;  but  according  to  others,  Bardfey.  a  flute  with  a  thorough  baft,  and  afterwards  fix  folos 
BARSALLI,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  on  for  a  German  flute  and  a  bafs.  He  alfo  made  into 
the  river  Gambia,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  negroes  called  Tonatas,  for  two  violins  and  a  bafs,  the  firll  fix  folos  of 


Jaloffs.  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  a  ,moft 
delpotic  monarchy ;  all  people  being  obliged  to  pro- 
ftrate  themfelves  on  the  earth  when  any  of  the  royal 
family  makes  his  appearance.  In  time  of  war,  every 
foldier  has  his  {hare  of  the  booty,  and  the  king  but  a 
certain  proportion,  which  is  moderate,  confidering  that 
if  he  pleafed  he  might  keep  the  whole.  The  kingdom 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  over  which  go¬ 
vernors  called  iumeys  are  appointed  by  the  king.  Thefe 
bumeys  are  abfolute  within  their  jurifdi&ions ;  but  they 
feldom  carry  their  prerogative  fo  far  as  to  incur  the 
diflike  of  the  people,  which  would  quickly  prove  fatal 
to  them.  The  Mohemetan  religion  is  profefled  by  the 
king  and  his  court ;  though  little  regard  is  paid  to  that 
part  of  the  impoftor’s  creed  which  forbids  the  ufe  of 
wine ;  for  the  king  cannot  live  without  brandy,  nor  is 


Geminiani.  He  continued  many  years  a  performer  at 
the  opera-houfe  :  at  length,  reflecting  that  there  was  a 
profpeft  of  advantage  for  one  of  his  profefiion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  went  thither  ;  and,  with  greater  truth  than 
the  fame  is  afferted  of  David  Rizzo,  may  be  faid  to 
have  meliorated  the  mufic  of  this  country,  by  collec¬ 
ting  and  making  baffes  to  a  great  number  of  the  moil 
popular  Scots  tunes.  About  the  year  xyyoBarfanti 
returned  to  England ;  but,  being  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  glad  to  be  taken  into  the  opera  band  as  a  per¬ 
former  on  the  tenor  violin  ;  and  in  the  fummer  feafon 
into  that  of  Vauxhall.  At  this  time  he  publifhed  1 2 
concertos  for  violins;  and  lhortly  after,  Sei  Antifone, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  ftyle  of  Pa- 
leftrina,  and  the  old  compofers  of  motets  :  but  from 
thefe  publications  fo  little  profit  refulted,  that,  to- 


he  ever  more  devout  than  when  he  is  drunk.  When  his  wards  the  end  of  his  life,  the  indultry  and  ceconomy 
majefly  is  in  want  of  brandy  or  other  necefiaries,  he  of  an  excellent  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  Scot- 
fends  to  beg  of  the  governor  of  James-fort  that  he  will  land,  and  the  ftudies  and  labours  of  a  daughter,  whom 


difpatcli  a  boat  with  the  merchandize  he  has  oecafion 
for  ;  and  to  purchafe  this  he  plunders  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns,  and  feizes  a  certain  number  of  his  fubje&s, 
whom  he  fells  for  flaves  to  the  Europeans  in  exchange 
for  their  commodities.  This  is  his  method  of  fupply- 
ing  himfelf  if  he  happens  to  be  at  peace  with  his 
neighbours ;  for  which  reafon  the  people  are  never  fo 
happy  as  when  at  war ;  and  hence  they  purfue  war 
with  great  vigour,  and  continue  it  with  obftinacy. — 

mi  ,  j..  r  _  r  _  _ •  _  1*  J  _ 11? 


he  had  qualified  for  the  profefiion  of  a  finger,  but  who  is 
now  an  aCtrefs  at  Covcnt- Garden,  were  his  chief  fupport. 

BART  AS  (William  de  Salufte  du),  a  French  poet, 
who  lived  in  the  1 6th  century.  He  was  employed  by- 
Henry  IV.  of  France  in  England,  Denmark,  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe  in  Gafcony, 
under  the  marechal  de  Martignan.  He  was  a  Calvi- 
nift  ;  and  died  in  1590,  aged  46.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  poems ;  the  moll  famous  of  which  are,  1 .  The 


The  general  drefs  of  the  people  is  a  kind  of  loofe  calli-  Week,  or  the  Creation  of  the  World,  in  feven  books. 


coe  furplice,  that  hangs  down  below  the  knee  ;  which 
they  fometimes  plait  about  the  waift  in  a  very  agreeable 
manner.  They  wear  a  great  number  of  gold  trinkets 
in  their  hair,  ears,  nofes,  and  round  their  necks,  arms, 
and  legs  ;  but  the  women  efpccially  are  fond  of  thefe 
ornaments.  The  king  of  Barfalli,  whom  Moore  faw 
in  1732,  had  a  prodigious  number  of  women:  but 
when  he  went  abroad  he  was  feldom  attended  by  more 
than  two,  who  feemed  to  be  dreffed  out  in  the  whole 
finery  and  jewels  of  the  feraglio.  He  had  likewife  a 
number  of  brethren  ;  but  it  was  feldom  that  he  deigned 
to  fpeak  to  them  :  if  ever  he  did  them  that  honour, 
they  were  forced  to  treat  him  with  the  fame  refpedt  as 
other  fubjedts,  and  fall  proftrate  on  the  earth  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  came  into  his  prefence,  notwithftanding 
they  were  the  prefumptive  heirs  of  the  crown.  It  is 
indeed  ufual  for  the  king’s  children  to  difpute  the  right 
of  fuccefiion  with  his  brethren,  and  the  longeft  fword 
generally  carries  away  the  prize. 

BARS  ANTI  (Francifco),  an  eminent  mufical  per¬ 
former  and  compofer,  was  born  at  Lucca  about  the 
year  1690.  He  ftudied  the  civil  law  in  the  univerfity 
of  Padua ;  but,  after  a  fhort  ftay  there,  chofe  mufic 
for  his  profefiion.  Accordingly  he  put  himfelf  under 
the  tuition  of  fome  of  the  ableft  matters  in  Italy  ;  and 
having  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  proficiency 
is  the  (cience  of  practical  compofition,  took  a  refolu- 


The  Poem  of  Judith;  and  3.  the  battle  of  Ivry, 
gained  by  Henry  IV.  in  1590.  Du  Bartas  wrote  in 
a  bombatt  ftyle. 

BARTAR,  or  Truck,  is  the  exchanging  of  one 
commodity  for  another.  The  word  comes  from  the 
Spanifti  bar ator, to  deceive  or  circumvent  in  bargaining, 
perhaps  becaufe  thofe  who  deal  this  way  ufually  en¬ 
deavour  to  over-rcach  one  another. 

To  tranfadt  properly,  the  price  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
modities,  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  other,  mutt 
be  found  either  by  pradtice,  or  by  the  rule  of  three. 

Quejl.  1.  How  many  pounds  of  cotton,  at  9d.  per 
lb.  mutt  be  given  in  bartar  for  13  C.  3  (^14.  lb.  of 
pepper,  at  2 1.  166.  per  C.  i 

Firji.  Find  the  price  or  value  of  the  commodity 
whofe  quantity  is  given  as  follows : 


2I. 

1 6  s. 

zQ, 

iQi. 

I4lb. 


Q  lb.  L.  s. 
3  14  at  2  16. 


14 

7 


L.38  17 


Secondly , 
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Bartar  Secondly,  Find  how  much  cotton,  at  9d.  per  lb. 
Barthiue  3^  I*  1 7  s'  w'^  purchafe  as  under  : 

,  d.  lb.  L.  s. 

If  9- :  1  ::  38  >7 

20 

777 

12  ' 

9-)93H(  ^  ^ 

Anf.  1036  lb.  —  91 


aa  well  as  ancient  languages,  and  his  tranflations  from  BarthoKnus 
the  Spanifti  and  French  {how  that  he  was  not  content  ' 
with  a  fuperficial  knowledge.  Upon  his  return  to  Ger¬ 
many,  he  took  up  his  refiderice  at  Leipfic,  where  he  led 
a  retired  life,  his  palfion  for  ltudv  having  made  him  re¬ 
nounce  all  fort  of  employment.  He  wrote  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  books  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  r.  His  Ad- 
verfaria ,  a  large  volume  in  folio  ;  the  fecond  and  third 
volumes  of  which  he  left  in  manufeript.  2.  A  Tranf- 
latiou  of  iEneas  Gazceus.  3.  A  large  volume  of  Note9 
upon  Claudian,  in  410.  4.  Three  large  volumes  u- 

pon  Statius  ;  &c.  He  died  at  Leipfic,  in  1658,  aged 
7'- 


If  the  above  queftion  be  wrought  decimally,  the 
eperation  may  {land  as  follows  1 

C.  L.  C. 

If  x  :  2.  8  ::  13.875^ 

2.8 


1 1 1 000 
27750 

- lb.  C , 

•°375)38*8500(,03^=9 
37-5-  •  • 


£• 

lAnf. 


1350 

J125 


2250 

2250 

The  value  or  price  of  the  goods  received  and  deli¬ 
vered  in  bartar  being  always  equal,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  product  of  the  quantities  received  and  delivered, 
multiplied  in  their  refpe&ive  rates,  will  be  equal. 

Hence  arife  a  rule  which  may  be  ufed  with  advan¬ 
tage  in*  working  feveral  queftions  ;  namely,  Multiply 
the  given  quantity  and  rate  of  the  one  commodity,  and 
the  produft  divided  by  the  rate  of  the  other  commodity 
quotes  the  quantity  fought ;  or  divided  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  quotes  the  rate. 

Hhiejl.  2.  How  many  yards  of  linen,  at  4  s.  per 
yard,  {hould  I  have  in  bartar  for  1 20  yards  of  velyet, 
at  15  s.  6d.  ? 

Tds.  Sixp.  Six/>.  Tds. 

120  X  31  £=  3720,  and  8)3720(459  Anf. 

BARTH,  or  Bart  (John),  a  brave  fifherman  of 
Dunkirk,  who  rofe  to  the  rank  of  an  admiral ;  and  is 
celebrated  for  his  fignal  valour  and  naval  exploits,  in 
the  annals  of  France.  He  died  in  1702,  aged  51. 

BARTHIUS  (Gafpar),  a  very  learned  and  copi¬ 
ous  writer,  born  at  Cuftrin  in  Brandenbutgh,  the  2  2d 
of  June  1576.  Mr  Baillct  has  inferted  him  in  his  En - 
fans  Celebres  ;  where  he  tells  us,  that  at  1 2  years  of  age 
he  tranflated  David’s  Pfalms  into  Latin  verfe  of  every 
meafure;  and  publifiied  feveral  Latin  Poems.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  (who  was  profefior  of  civil  law  at 
Francfort,  counfellor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  his  chancellor  at  Cuftrin),  he  was  fent  to  Gotha, 
then  to  Eifenach,  and  afterwards,  according  to  cuftom, 
went  through  all  the  different  univerfities  in  Germany. 
When  he  had  finiflied  his  ftudies,  he  began  his  travels  ; 
he  vifited  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland, 
improving  himfelf  by  the  converfation  and  works  of 
the  learned  in  every  country.  He  ftudied  the  modern 


BARTHOLINUS  (Cafpar),  a  learned  phyfician 
and  auatomift  in  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Malrnoe, 
a  town  in  the  province  of  Schonen,  which  then  be¬ 
longed  to  Denmark.  At  three  years  of  age  he  had 
fuch  a  quick  capacity,  that  in  14  days  he  learned  to 
read;  and  in  his  13th  year  he  compofed  Greek  and 
Latin  orations,  and  pronounced  them  in  public.  When 
he  was  about  18  he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Roftoek  and  Wirtem- 
berg.  He  next  fet  out  upon  his  travels  ;  during  which 
he  negledled  no  opportunity  of  improving  himfelf  at 
the  different  univerfities  to  which  he  came,  and  every 
where  receiving  marks  of  refpedl.  He  was  in  1613 
chofen  profeffor  of  phyfic  in  that  univerfity,  which  he 
enjoyed  1 1  years ;  when,  falling  into  a  dangerous  ill- 
nefs,  he  made  a  vow,  that  if  it  {hould  pleafe  God  to 
reftore  him,  he  would  folely  apply  himfelf  to  the  lludy 
of  divinity.  He  recovered,  and  kept  his  word  ;  and 
foon  after  obtained  the  profefforfhip  of  divinity,  and 
the  canonry  of  Rofchild.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
July  1629,  after  having  written  feveral  fmall  works, 
chiefly  on  metaphylics,  logic,  and  rhetoric. 

Bartholinus,  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
fon  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  in 
16 16.  After  ftudying  fome  years  in  his  own  country, 
he  in  1637  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  phyfic 
during  three  years.  He  then  travelled  into  France  ; 
and  refided  two  years  at  Paris  and  Montpelier,  in  or¬ 
der  to  improve  himfelf  under  the  famous  phyficians  of 
thofe  univerfities.  Afterwards  going  to  Italy,  he  con¬ 
tinued  three  years  at  Padua ;  and  at  length  went  to 
Bafil,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor  of  phi- 
lofophy.  Soon  after,  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  ; 
where  in  1647  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  ;  and  next  year  was  nominated  to  the  ana¬ 
tomical  chair,  an  employment  better  fuited  to  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  inclination  ;  which  he  difeharged  with  great 
afliduity  for  13  years,  and  diftroguifhed  himfelf  by  ma¬ 
king  feveral  difeoveries  with  refpedl  to  the  lafteal  veins 
and  lymphatic  veffels.  His  clofe  application,  however, 
having  rendered  his  conftitution  very  infirm,  he,  in 
1661,  refigned  his  chair;  but  the  king  of  Denmark 
allowed  him  the  title  of  honorary  profeffor.  He  now 
retired  to  a  little  eftate  he  had  purchafed  at  Hagefted, 
near  Copenhagen,  where  he  hoped  to  have  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  tranquillity ;  but 
his  houfe  being  burnt  in  1650,  his  library,  with  all  his 
books  and  manuferipts,  was  deftroyed.  In 'Considera¬ 
tion  of  this  lofs  the  king  appointed  him  his  phyfician 
with  a  handfome  falary,  and  exempted  his  land  from 
all  taxes ;  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen  alfo  appointed 
him  their  librarian  ;  and,  in  167 5,  the  king,  did  him. 
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iBartho-  the  honour  to  give  him  a  feat  in  the  grand  council  of 
1  s  Denmark.  He  wrote,  I.  Anattmia  Cafpari  Bartholi- 

\  |  Y  ni  Parentis  novis  Obfervationibus  primum  locapletcita , 
i+rtolomeo  8vo.  2.  De  Monjlru  in  Natura  iff  Medecina,  4*0. 
v— ■  1  3 .  De  Armillis  Veter um,  prxfertini  Danorum  Schedion , 
8  vo.  ;  and  feveral  other  works.  This  great  man  died 
on  the  4th  of  December  j  680. 

St  BARTHOLOMEW’S  day,  a  fetfival  of  the 
Chriftian  church,  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  Auguft. 
St  Bartholomew  was  one,  of  the  twelve  Apoftles;  and 
is  efteemed  to  be  the  fame  as  Nathanael,  one  of  the 
firft  difciples  that  came  to  Chrift. 

It  is  thought  this  apoille  travelled  as  far  as  India, 
to  propagate  the  gofpel ;  for  Eufebius  relates,  that  a 
famous  philofopher  and  Chriftian,  named  Pantanus , 
defiring  to  imitate  the  apoftolical  zeal  in  propagating 
the  faith,  and  travelling  for  that  purpofe  as  far  as  In¬ 
dia,  found  there,  among  thofe  who  yet  retained  the 
knowledge  of  Chrift,  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  writ¬ 
ten,  as  the  tradition  afferts,  by  St  Bartholomew,  one 
of  the  twelve  appftles,  when  he  preached  the  gofpel  in 
that  country.  From  thence  he  returned  to  the  more 
j  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  and  preached  to  the 

people  of  Hierapolis ;  then  in  Lycaonia  ;  and  laftly  at 
I  Albania,  a  city  upon  the  Cafpian  Sea ;  where  his  ch¬ 
i'  deavours  to  reclaim  the  people  from  idolatry  were 

crowned  with  martyrdom,  he  being  (according  to  fome 
writers)  flea’d  alive,  and  crucified  with  his  head  down¬ 
wards. — There  is  mention  made  of  a  Gofpel  of  St  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  in  the  preface  to  Origen’3  Homilies  on  St 
j  Luke,  and  in  the  preface  to  St  Jerome’s  commentary 

on  St  Matthew :  but  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
fpurious,  and  is  placed  by  pope  Gelafius  among  the 
apocryphal  books. 

Bartholomew  (St),  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands 
belonging  to  the  French,  who  fent  a  colony  thither  in 
1648.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  compafs,  and  has  a 
good  haven.  W.  Long.  62.  15.  N.  Lat.  18.  6. 

B  ARTHOLOMITES,  a  religious  order  founded 
j  at  Genoa  in  the  year  1 307  ;  but  the  monks  leading 

very  irregular  lives,  the  order  was  fuppreffed  by  pope 
Innocent  X.  in  1650,  and  their  effects  were  confifca- 
ted.  In  the  church  of  the  monad ery  of  this  order  at 
Genoa  is  preferved  the  image  which  it  is  pretended 
■  Chrift  fent  to  king  Abgarus,  See  Abgarus. 

BARTOLOCCI  (Julius),  a  learned  monk,  and 
profeflbr  of  Hebrew  at  Rome,  was  bora  at  Ccleno,  in 
1613;  and  diftinguiftred  himfelf  by  writing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Hebrew  and  Latin  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
writers  and  writings,  in  4  vols  folio,  a  continuation  of 
which  was  performed  by  Imbonati  his  difciple.  He 

idied  in  1687. 

BARTOLOMEO  (Franeifco),  a  celebrated  pain- 

Iter,  born  at  Savignano,  a  village  to  miles  from  Flo¬ 
rence,  in  the  year  1469,  was  the  difciple  of  Cofimo 
Roffelli,  but  was  much  more  beholden  to  the  works  of 
Leonards  da  Vinci  for  his  extraordinary  Ikill  in  paint¬ 
ing.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the  fundamentals  of  defign. 
j)  Raphael,  after  quitting  the  fcliool  of  Perugino,. ap¬ 

plied  to  this  mafter  ;  and  under  him  fludied  the  rules 
1  of  perfpe&rve,  with  the  art  of  managing'  and  uniting 

his  colours.  In  the  year  1500,  he  turned  Dominican 
friar ;  and  fame  time  after  was  fent  by  his  fuperiors  to 
the  convent  of  St  Martin,  in  Florence.  He  painted 
■I  both  portraits  and  hiftories  ;  but  his  fcrupulous  coa- 


fcience  would  hardly  ever  fuffer  him  to  draw  naked  fi-  Barton 
gures,  though  nobody  underftood  them  better.  He  Jl 
died  in  1517,  aged  48.  ■  ‘*s~ 

BARTON,  a  town  of  Lincolnlhire,  feated  on  the 
river  Humber,  where  there  is .  a  confiderable  ferry  to 
pafs  over  into  Yorkfhire.  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat. 

53-  4°' 

BARTSIA,  painted  cup:  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonatee.  The  calyx  is  bilbous,  emargi- 
nated  and  coloured ;  the  corolla  lefs  coloured  than  the 
calyx,  with  its  upper  lip  longer  than  the  under  one. 

The  vileofa  or  marfhy,  called  alfo  yellow  marfb  eye- 
bright^  was  found  . by  Mr  Liglitfoot  in  bogs  and  marfhy 
places  about  Loch- Goyl,' near  Locli-Long  in  the  di- 
llridt  of  Cowal  in  Argylelhire.  The  'plant  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  with  an  eretft  (talk  downy 
and  unbranched  1  the  leaves  are  feflile,  fpear-lhaped,  and 
a  little  vifeous  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  plant 
dries  black.  It  is  likewife  found  in  marfhy  places  in 
Cornwall  in  England.  The  alpina,  or  mountain  eye- 
bright  cow-wheat,  hath  heart-fhaped  leaves  placed  op- 
pofite,  and  bluntly  ferrated,  with  purple  bloffoms  in 
leafy  fpikes.  It  is  likewife  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is 
found  near  rivulets  in  hilly  countries.  Sheep  and  goats 
eat  it.  There  are  two  other  fpecies. 

BARUCH  (the  prophecy  of),  one  of  the  apocry¬ 
phal  books,  fubjoined  to  the  pan  on  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  Baruch  was  the  fon  of  Neriah,  who  was  the  dif¬ 
ciple  and  amanuenfis  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  It  has- 
been  reckoned  part  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy,  and  is  of¬ 
ten  cited  by  the  ancient  fathers  as  fucli.  Jofephus  tells, 
us,  Baruch  was  defeended  of  a  noble  family  ;  and  it  is- 
faid  in  the  book  itfelf,  that  he  wrote  this  prophecy  at 
Babylon  ;  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  in  what  language  this  prophecy  was  ori¬ 
ginally  written.  There  are  extant  three  copies  of  it ; 
one  in  Greek,  the  other  two  in  Syriac ;  but  which  of 
thefe,  or  whether  any  one  of  them,  be  the  original,  is 
uncertain. 

BA  RULES,  in  chureh-hiftory,  certain  heretics,, 
who  held,  that  the  Son  of  God  had  only  a  phantom  of 
a  body ;  that  fouls  were  created  before  the  world,  and 
that  they  lived  all  at  one  time. 

BARUTH,  an  ancient  town  of  Turky  in  Syria, 
with  a  Chriftian  church  »f  the  Neftorian  perfuafion. 

It  is  fituated  in  a  fine  fertile  foil,  but  is  inconfiderable 
now  to  what  it  was  formerly.  E.  Long.  34.  20.  N. 

Lat.  33.  30. 

Baruth,  an  Indian  meafure,  containing  1 7gantaps : 

It  ought  to  weigh  about  three  pounds  and  an  half  En- 
glilh  avoirdupois. 

BARYTONUM,  in  the  Greek,  grammar,  denotes 
a  verb,  which  having  no  accent  marked  on  the  Laft  fyl- 
lable,  a  grave  accent  is  to  be  underftood.  In  Italian 
muiic,  baryUno  anfwers  to  our  common  pitch  of  bafs. 

BAS  chevalier.  See  Bachelor. 

BAS-Relief.  See  BAsso-Re/ievo. 

Bas  (James  Philip  le)  a  modern  French  engraver, 
by  whom  we  have  fotjae  excellent  prints.  His  great 
force  feems  to  lie  in  landfcapes  and  fmall  figures,  which 
he  executed  in  a  fupefior  manner.  His  ftyle  of  en¬ 
graving  is  extremely  neat ;  but  yet  he  proves  the  free¬ 
dom  uf  the  etching.,  and  harmonizes  the  whole  withe 

the- 
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Elites,  the  graver  and  dry  point.  We  have  alfo  a  variety  of  Intitled,  “  Letters  concerning  the  northern  coaft  of  Bafaltes. 

'“■■■""V  in  rrn  Kv  ♦'ll  i »  aftlft.  rfp  flminfttPfl  a  Km  it  flip  rniinHr  r>  f  Antrim  fmm  lwliipli  tltp  fnllnwinff  '  ' "  v  “  1  ■  M 


Name,  de¬ 
rivation, 


pretty  vignettes  by  this  artift.  He  flouriftied  about 
the  middle  of  the  prefent  century  ;  but  we  have  no 
account  of  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death. 

BASALTES,  (from  bafal,  “iron,”  or  Parak,^at 
diligent er  ex  amino),  in  natural  hiftory,  an  heavy,  hard 


the  county  of  Antrim  j”  from  which  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  the  prefent  fubjeft  are  extra  died.  s 
“  i.  The  pillars  of  the  Caufeway  are  fmall,  not  very  Particular 
much  exceeding  i  foot  in  breadth  and  30  in  length ;  account  of 
Iharply  defined,  neat  in  their  articulation,  with  con- the  phlars.  | 


ftone,  chiefly  black  or  green,  confiding  of  prifmatic  cave  or  convex  terminations  to  each  point.  In  many 


-cryftals,  the  number  of  whofe  fides  is  uncertain.  The 
'  Englifh  miners  call  it  cockle ;  the  German  fchoerl.  Its 
ffpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  3000  or  upwards 
to  1000.  It  frequently  contains  iron  ;  and  confifts 
either  of  particles  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  or  of  a 
fparry,  ftriated,  or  fibrous  texture.  It  has  a  flinty 
hardnefs,  is  infoluble  by  acids,  and  is  fufible  by  fire. 
The  following  is  an  analyfis  of  fome  bafaltes  by  Mr 
'Bergman  ;  and  as  the  refemblance  of  it  to  lava  will  be 


frequently  mentioned  in  the  fucceeding  part  of  this  ar-  by  the  name  of  trapps, 


of  the  capes  and  hills  they  are  of  a  larger  fize ;  more  PI.  XCIII.  j 
imperfedt  and  irregular  in  their  figure  and  articulation, 
having  often  flat  terminations  to  their  joints.  At 
Fairhead  they  are  of  a  gigantic  magnitude,  fometimes 
exceeding  5  feet  in  breadth  and  1 00  in  length  ;  often¬ 
times  apparently  deftitifte  of  joints  altogether.  Thro' 
many  parts  of  the  country,  this  Ipecies  of  ftone  is  en¬ 
tirely  rude  and  unformed,  feparating  in  loefe  blocks ; 
which  ftatc  it  refembles  the  ftone  known  in  Sweden 


tide,  we  fhall  here  contrail  this  analyfis  with  that  of 
lava  by  the  fame  author. 


Compara¬ 
tive  ana!)-- 
fig  of  bafal-  < 
tesandlava. 1 


Bafaltes,  100  parts  con¬ 
tains 

Lava,  100  parts  contains 

Siliceous  earth 

5° 

Siliceous  earth 

49 

'Argillaceous 

*5 

Argillaceous 

35 

Calcareous 

8 

Calcareous 

4 

Magnefia 

Iron 

2 

25 

Iron 

12 

The  moil  remarkable  property  of  this  fubftance  is 
its  figure,  being  never  found  in  ftrata,  like  other  marbles, 
but  always  Handing  up  in  the  form  of  regular  angular 


The  pillars  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  Hand  on 
the  level  of  the  beach ;  from  whence  they  may  be 
traced  through  all  degrees  of  elevation  to  the  fummit 
of  the  higheft  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“  3.  At  the  Caufeway,  and  in  moll  other  places, 
they  lland  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  .  In  fome  of 
the  capes,  and  particularly  near  Ulhet  harbour,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Baghery,  they  lie  in  an  oblique  pofition.  At 
Doon  point  in  the  fame  ifland,  and  along  the  Balintoy 
Ihore,  they  form  variety  of  regular  curves. 

“  4.  The  ftone  is  black,  clofe,  and  uniform  ;  the 
varieties  of  colour  are  blue,  reddilh,  and  grey  ;  and  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  from  extreme  finenefs  to  the  coarfe 


columns,  compofed  of  a  number  of  joints,  one  placed  granulated  appearance  of  a  ftone  which  refembles  im- 


Bafaltes, 

where 

found. 


upon,  and  nicely  fitted  to  another,  as  if  formed  by  the 
hands  of  a  Ikilful  workman.  See  Plate XCII.  fig.  15. 

Bafaltes  was  originally  found  in  columns  in  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  fragments  of  it  in  the  river  Tmolus,  and 
fome  other  places.  We  now  have  it  frequently,  both 
in  columns  and  fmall  pieces,  in  Spain,  Ruflia,  Poland, 
near  Drefden,  and  in  Silefia  ;  but  the  nobleft  ftore  in 
the  world  feems  to  be  that  called  the  Giant’s  Caufe- 


perfeft  granite,  abounding  in  cryftals  of  fchorl  chiefly 
black,  though  folnctimes  of  various  colours. 

“  5.  Though  the  ftone  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  be 
in  general  compa&  and  homogeneous  5  yet*  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  upper  joint  of  each  pillar,  where 
it  can  be  afeertained  with  any  certainty,  is  always 
rudely  formed  and  cellular.  The  grofs  pillars  alfo  in 
the  capes  and  mountains  frequently  abound  in  th^fe 


way  in  Ireland,  and  Staffa,  one  of  the  weftern  ifles  of  air-holes  through  all  their  parts,  which  fometimes  con- 


*  Sc eGiant’ 
Caufeway 

and  Staffa. 


Of  the 
Giant’s 
Caufeway 
in  Ireland. 


.  Scotland  *.  Great  quantities  of  bafaltes  are  likewife 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  .Etna  in  Sicily, 
of  Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  of  the  volcano  in  the  ifland 
■of  Bourbon.  Thefe  are  the  only  three  aftive  volcanoes 
in  whofe  neighbourhood  it  is  to  be  met  with ;  but  it 
is  alfo  found  in  the  extinguilhed  volcanoes  in  Italy, 
though  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vefuvius. 


tain  fine  clay,  and  other  apparently  foreign  bodies 
and  the  irregular  bafaltes  beginning  where  the  pillars 
ceafe,  or  lying  over  them,  is  in  general  extremely 
honey-combed  ;  containing  in  its  cells  cryftals  of  zeol¬ 
ite,  little  morfels  of  fine  brown  clay,  fometimes  very 
pure  fteatite,  and  in  a  few  inftances  bits  of  agate.” 

Sir  Jofeph  Banks  obferves,  that  the  bending  pillars  Account  of 


Iu  Ireland  the  bafaltes  riles  far  up  the  country,  runs  of  Staffa  differ  confiderably  from  thofe  of  the  Giant’s  th°k  in 


•into  the  fea,  croffes  at  the  bottom,  and  rifes  again  on 
the  oppofite  land.  In  Staffa  the  whole  end  of  the 
ifland  is  fupported  by  natural  ranges  of  pillars,  moftly 
ubove  50  feet  high.  Handing  in  natural  colonnades, 


Caufeway.  In  Staffa,  they  lie  down  on  their  fides, Sta  a* 
each  forming  the  fegment  of  a  circle  5  and  in  one 
place,  a  fmall  mafs  of  them  very  much  refembles  the 
ribs  of  a  fhip.  Thofe  of ;  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  which 


according  as  the  bays  and  points  of  land  have  formed  he  faw,  ran  along  the  face  of  a  high  cliff,  bent  ftrangely 


themfelves,  upon  a  firm  bafis  of  folid  unformed  rock. 
Above  thefe,  the  ftratum,  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or 
furface  of  the  ifland,  varies  in  thicknefs,  as  the  ifland 
itfelf  is  formed  into  hills  or  valleys,  each  hill,  which 
hangs  over  the  valleys- below,  forming  an  ample  pedi¬ 
ment.  Some  of  thefe,  above  60  feet  in  thicknefs  from 
the  bafe  to  the  point,  are  formed  by  the  Hoping  of  the 
hill  on  each  fide,  almoft  into  the  fhape  of  thofe  ufed  in 
architedlure. 

The  pillars  of  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  have  been  very 
particularly  deferibed  and  examined.  The  moft  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  work 

3 


in  the  middle,  as  if  unable,  at  their  firft  formation, 
while  in  a  foft  llate,  to  fupport  the  mafs  of  incumbent 
earth.  7 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^oc^s 
jEtna,  exhibit  very  magnificent  bafaltic  pillars.  A  jefcribed? 
general  view  of  them  is  given  on  Plate  XCIII.  fig.  2. 
where  a,  b,  c,  are  the  three  principal  rocks  ;  e  is  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  an  ifland,  one  half  of  which  is  compofed  of  la¬ 
va,  on  a  bafe  of  bafaltes,  of  no  uncommon  nature ;  above 
which  there  is  a  cruft  of  pozzolana,  combined  with  a 
certain  white  calcareous  matter,  which  is  pretty  hard 
and  compact  j  and  which,  as  it  is  compofed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion 


tory  of 
the  Cartel 
d’laci  de- 
Ifcribed. 
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tion  of  the  air,  appears  like  a  piece  of  knotty,  porous,  meter  of  fix  inches  to  that  of  twenty  feet.  Some  of  Bafaltes. 

'  wood.  That  rock,  at  fome  former  period,  became  fo  thefe  are  folid,  others  hollow  like  cannon  ;  fome  ex-  1 - v~~-f 

hard  as  to  fplit ;  and  the  clefts  were  then  filled  up  with  tended  in  layers,  others  fimilar  to  carrots  of  tobacco 
a  very  hard  and  porous  matter  like  fcorias.  This  mat-  confifting  of  a  number  of  pieces  fqueezed  together-  * 
ter  afterwards  acquiring  new  hardnefs,  alfo  fplit,  lea-  Some  of  thefe  cylinders  are  ftraight,  others  curved  into 

ving  large  interltices,  which  in  their  turn  have  been  a  variety  of  forms.  Some  look  like  globes  inclofed  in 

filled  up  with  a  fpecies  of  compound  yellow  matter,  the  rocks;  and  in  the  fradtures  of  thefe  globes  we  per- 
The  ifland  was  formerly  inhabited  5  and  there  ftill  re-  ceive  the  ftrata  of  which  they  are  compofed. 
mains  a  flight  of  fteps  leading  from  the  fhore  to  the  Fig.  2.  reprefents  the  bafaltes  at  the  foot  of  this, 
ruins  of  fome  houfes  which  appear  to  have  been  hewn  promontory  on  the  fouth  fide.  The  little  mounts, 
in  the  rock.  into  which  it  appears  to  be  collected,  are  fometimes 

The  tockihas  the  ftraigbteft  and  moft  regular  columns  only  one  French  foot  in  diameter,  fometimes  fix. 
ofany.  It  is  reprefenteddiftin&ly  in  PlateXCIV.  fig.t.  They  are  compofed  of  fmall  prifms  or  needles,  or  of 
and  likewife  a  general  view  of  c  and  d,  with  the  foot  cubic  trapezoids,  and  conlift  of  a  matter  diftinguiihed 
of  ./Etna  leading  to  Catanea.  Thefe  bafaltic  columns,  by  the  name  of  dirty  lava. .  It  is  made  up  of  pozzolana, 
at  fir  ft  view,  feem  to  refemble  thofe  of  the  Giant’s  eonfolidated  by  a  certain  liquid,  which  while  it  has. 
Caufeway,  and  others  commonly  met  with :  but  on  a  communicated  folidity  to  the  pozzolano,  has  at  the 
nearer  infpedtion,  we  find  a  remarkable  difference;  be-  fame  timcfuffered  that  fubftanceto  Ihrink  confiderably,. 
i-ng  affembled  in  groups  of  five  or  fix  about  one,  which  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  large  chinks  between  the 
ferves  as  their  common- centre-  They  are  of  various  pieces  of  bafaltes,  which  are  thus  formed  by  the  opera- 
fizes  and  forms  ;  fome  fquare,.  others  hexagonal,  hep-  tion  of  the  liquid  on  the  pozzolana.  It  appears  alfo. 
tagonal,  or  ddtogon'al.  One  half  of  this  rock  is.com-  to  have  infinuated  itfelf  into  the  clay,  with  which  the 
pofed  of  perpendicular  columns;  the  other  of  another  promontory  is  covered  ;  which  has  become  hard  in  its 
fpecies  of  bafaltes  difpofed  in  inclined,  and  almoft  rec-  turn,  and  which  has  alfo  fplit  into  chinks  that  appear 
tilinear,  layers.  Thefe  are  in  contaft  with  the  co-  to  contain  a  kind  of  hard  matter, 

lumns,  and  are  as  clofely  connected  with  them  as  they  Thefe  defcriptions  and  figures  will  ferve  to  give  an 

are  with  one  another.  The  layers  are  longer  at  the  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  bafaltes,  which  is  now 
bafe  than  towards  the  top  of  the  rock.  It  is  further  generally  accounted  a  kind  of  marble.  Wallerius  con- 
to  be  remarked,  that  moft  of  thefe  layers  are  fubdivided  fidera  it  as  a  fpecies  of  the  corneous  or  horn  rock ;  and 
as  they  rife  upwards ;  fo  that  towards  thefe  upper  ex-  Cronftedt  enumerates  it  among  thofe  fubftances  which  9 
tremitics,  one  layer  prefen ts  to  the  eye  fometimes  one,  he  Calls  garnet  earths.  The  largeft  block  of  this  ftone  Bafaltes 
fometimes  two,  and  fometimes  three,  divifions.  The  that  ever  was  feen,  was  placed,  according  to  Pliny,  by  in 
fragmcnts  of  bafaltes  taken  off  from.thefe  layers  are  of  yefpafian  in  the  temple  of  peace.  It  reprefented  thp  cicntworks 
a  rhomboidal  figure,  bccaufe  the  layers  break  oblique-  figure  of  Nilus,  with  1 6  children  playing  about  it,  de- 
ly.  noting  as  many  cubits  of  the  rife  of  the  river.  The 

Thefe  layers,  though  inclined  towards  the  bafe,  be-  ftatue  of  Memnon,.  in  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Thebes, 
come  almoft  perpendicular  towards  the  upper  part  of  which  founded  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  was  alfo  made 
the  rock,  where  they  appear  united  in  a  point,  and  of  the  fame  material,  if  we  may  believe  this  author, 
overtop  moft  of  the  vifible  and  elevated  parts  of  the  Moft  of  the  Egyptian  figures  are  likewife  made  of  ba- 
prifmatic  columns.  Thefe  columns  terminate  in  fuch  faltes.  Some  of  the  ancients  call  it  Lapis  Lydius $ 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ftair-cafe.  They  appear  from  Lydia,  where  it  feems  it  was  formerly  found  in 
even  to  rife  under  a  fpecies  of  clay  with  which  they  are  greateft  abundance.  The  moderns  denominate  it  the 
covered  at  one  extremity,  till  they  reunite  themfelves  touch-Jlone,  as  being  ufed  for  the.  trial  of  gold  and  fil- 
with  the  point  which  is  formed  by  the  moft  elevated  ver.  JQ 

parts  of  the  layers  of  bafaltes  befide  them.  Various  fubftances  are  found  intermixed  with  ba-  Subftaneess 

This  extraneous  matter  with  which  thefe  columns  faltes  ;  of  which  Mr  Hamilton,  in  the  letters  above- mixed 
are  covered,  and  of  which  the  fummit  of  this  pyramid  mentioned,,  enumerates  the  following.  1,  Exten- ba* 

confifts,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  five t  layers  of  red  ochre,  varying  in  all  degrees fa  teS* 

former,  compofing  the  upper  part  of  the  ifland  already  from  a  dull  ferruginous  colour  to  a  bright  red,  an- 
deferibed.  fwering  very  well  for  coarfe  painting.  2.  Veins  of 

The  bafaltes  of  that  ifland  has  one  particularity,  viz.  iron  ore,  fometimes  very  rich,  commonly  of  a  very 

that  it  is  full  of  fmall  cryftals  of  about  the  fize  of  brown  or  reddilh  call,  at  other  times  of  a  blue  colour, 

peas.  Thefe  appear  no.  lefs  beautiful  than  rock-cryftal;  3.  Steatites,  generally  of  a  greenilh  foapy  appearance, 
but  they  are  much  fofterj  and  yield  even  to  the,  aft  ion  more  rarely  of  a  pure  white,  and  raifing  an  imperfect 
of  the  air.  We  fee  here  large  fragments  of  bafaltes  faponaceous  froth  when  agitated  with  water.  4.  Zeo- 
which  were  formerly  full  of  cryftals,  but  deftroyed  by  lite,  of  a  bright  and  pure  white  colour ;  in  maffes,  va- 
time.  They  are  now  not  unlike  a  fponge,  from  the  rying  in  weight  from  a  grain  to  a.  pound ;  generally 
great  number  of  holes  which  appear  all  over  their  fur-  difpofed  in  cavities  of  the  cellular  bafaltes ;  often  af- 
face.  Thofe  pieces  of  bafaltes  which  contain  moft  of  fedting  a  cryftallization,  in  which  the  fibres  proceed  as; 
thefe  cryftals  are  not  fo  hard  as  thofe  which,  contain  rays  from  a  centre;  and  in  fome  inftances  have  a  beaur 

fewer  of  them.  tiful  fpangled  appearance,  refembling  that  of  thiftle- 

The  promontory  of  Caftel  d’laci,  which  terminates  down.  The  moft  remarkable  property  of  this  fub- 
the  bafis  of  iEtna,  is  almoft  entirely  compofed  of  ba-  ftance  is,  that  with  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  but  efpe- 
faltes,  but  of  a  kind  veiy  different  from  the  former.  It  cially  with  that  of  nitre,  it  forms  a  gelatinous  mixture 
confifts  of  a  great  number  of  cylinders  from  the  diame-  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours.  5.  Peperino  ftone,  a 

friable; 
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^Bafakfs.  friable  matrix  of  indurated  clay  and  iron,  ftudded  with 
1  bits  0f  zeolite  or  other  fubftances;  and  which  is 

often  of  a  reddifh  burnt  colour.  6.  Pumice  Hone 
of  a  black  colour,  containing  iron  not  entirely  dephlo- 
,1  gifticated,  but  ftill  afting  on  the  magnetical  needle. 

Of  the  na-  Thefe  fubftances  are  met  with  among  the  bafaltes 
tureof  ba-  Qf  the  Giant’s  Caufeway  in  Ireland.  In  other  places 
a  tes'  its  attendants  may  perhaps  vary  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  The  bafaltes  itfelf  has  been  confidered  by 
feme  as.  a  cryftallizatiori  from  water  ;  but  others  ftre- 
nuoufly  maintain  that  it  is  only  a  fpecies  of  lava,  and 
n  in  defence  of  thefe  opinions  very  confiderable  difputes 
Mr  Hamil-  have  been  carried  on.  The  following  is  a  ftate  of  the 
t>fn'h  ftatC  arguments  on  both  fides  from  Mr  Hamilton’s  treatife 
gunient*"  alread7  mentioned. 

concerning  In  fupport  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  bafaltes  it 
it.  has  been  argued, 

1.  That  it  agrees  almoft  entirely  with  lava  in  its  ele¬ 
mentary  principles,  in  its  grain,  the  fpecies  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  bodies  it  includes,  and  all  the  diverfities  of  its 
texture. 

2.  The  iron  of  the  bafaltes  is  found  to  be  in  a  me¬ 
tallic  ftate,  capable  of  a&ing  on  the  magnetical  needle, 
which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  that  found  in  compact 
lava. 

3.  The  bafaltes  is  fufible  per  fe\  a  property  which  it 
Jias  in  copimon  with  lavas. 

4.  The  bafaltes  is  a  foreign  fubftance  fuperinduced 
on  the  original  limeftone-foil  of  the  country,  in  a  ftate 
■of  foftnefs  capable  of  allowing  the  flints  to  penetrate 
•confiderably  tvithin  its  lower  furface. 

5.  Thofe  extenfive  beds  of  red  ochre  which  abound 
among  our  bafaltes  are  fuppofed  to  be  an  iron  earth 
reduced  to  this  ftate  by  the  powerful  a&ion  of  heat ; 
for  fuch  a  change  may  be  produced  on  iron  iri  our  com¬ 
mon  furnaces,  provided  there  be  a  fufficient  afflux  of 
frefh  air  ;  and  the  bafaltes  itfelf,  in  fuch  circum dances, 
is  eafily  reducible  to  an  impure  ochre.  This  is  alfo 
found  to  take  place  in  the  living  volcanoes,  particular¬ 
ly  within  their  craters  ;  and  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  af¬ 
ford  a  prefumptive  argument  of  the  a&ion  of  fire  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  bafaltes, 

6.  Though  zeolite  is  not  yet  proved  to  be  the  actual 
production  of  a  volcano,  yet  its  prefence  is  always  fup¬ 
pofed  to  give  countenance  to  this  hypothefis  ;  becaufe 
zeolite  is  found  in  countries  where  the  adtion  of  fub- 
terraneous  fire  is  ftill  vifible,  and  where  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  whole  foil  has  been  ravaged  by  that 
principle.  Thus  it  abounds  in  Iceland,  where  the 
flames  of  Hecla  yet  continue  to  blaze ;  and  in  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon,  where  there  is  ftill  a  volcano  in  force. 

It  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  decompofition 
of  the  products  of  a  volcano,  where  the  fires  have  been 
long  extiudt. 

7.  Cryftals  of  fchorl  appear  in  great  plenty  among 
many  kinds  of  our  bafaltes ;  and  thefe,  though  not 
abfolutely  limited  to  volcanic  countries,  yet  being  found 
in  great  abundance  among  the  Italian  lavas,  in  circum- 
llances  exactly  correfponding  to  thofe  of  our  bafaltes, 
are  thought  to  fupply  a  good  probable  argument  in  the 
prefent  cafe. 

'8.  The  peperino  ftone  is  thought  to  be  undoubted¬ 
ly  of  a  volcanic  origin.  It  has  frequently  the  burnt 
and  fpongy  appearance  of  many  of  the  volcanic  pre- 
N°  42.  2 
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duffs  ;  and  that  of  the  Giant’s  Canfeway  agrees  exafl-  Bafaltes.  1 
ly  with  the  peperino  of  Iceland  and  Bourbon. 

9.  Puzzolane  earth  is  met  with  among  the  bafaltes 
of  France  ;  and  there  is  very  little  reafon  to  doubt  that 
our  bafaltes,  if  pulverifed,  would  agree  with  it  in  every 
refpeff ;  that  is,  it  would  produce  a  fine  (harp  pow¬ 
der,  containing  the  fame  elementary  parts,  and  proba¬ 
bly  agreeing  with  it  in  its  valuable  ufes  as  a  cement. 

This  earth  is  alfo  found  in  the  Canary  iflands,  which 
are  thought  to  have  other  marks  of  fire  ;  it  is  met  with 
in  all  the  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy,  and  is  never  found 
excepting  where  there  are  other  evident  marks  of 
fire. 

10.  Pumice  ftone  is  univerfally  allowed 'to  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  fire,  and  indeed  bears  the  refemblance  of  a  cin¬ 
der  fo  obvioufly,  that  one  muft  be  inftantly  convinced 
of  its  original.  This  is  alfo  found  among  the  bafaltes 
of  Ireland. 

11.  There  are  three  living  volcanoes,  within  whofe 
neighbourhood  the  bafaltes  and  moft  of  its  ufual  at¬ 
tendant  fulfils  have  been  obferved,  viz.  «<Etna  in  Sicily, 

Hecla  in  Iceland,  and  the  ifland  of  Bourbon  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  found  throughout  all  the  volcanifed  parts  of  Italy, 
though  not  any  where  immediately  in  the  neighbour-  , 
hood  of  Vefuvius.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  however,  Of  the 
informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1779  he  “  picked  up  fome  bafaltes 
fragments  of  large  and  regular  cryftals  of  clofe-grained^lr^w‘10,lt| 
lava  or  bafalt ;  the  diameter  of  which,  when  theprifnre7  V£fuvm 
ate  complete,  might  have  been  eight  ot  nine  inches.” 

He  obferves,  that  Vefuvius  does  not  exhibit  any  lavas 
regularly  cryftallized,  and  forming  what  are  called 
Giants  Caufenupys,  except  a  lava  that  ran  into  the  fea, 
near  Torre  del  Graeco,  in  the  year  1631,  which  has  a 
fmall  degree  of  fuch  an  appearance.  As  the  fragments 
of  bafaltes  which  he  found  on  this  mountain,  however, 
had  been  evidently  thrown  out  of  the  crater  in  their 
proper  form,  he  puts  the  queftion,  “  May  not  lavas 
be  more  ready  to  cryftallize  within  the  bowels  of  a  vol¬ 
cano  than  after  their  emiffi on  ?  And  may  not  many 
of  the  Giants  Caufeways  already  difeovered  be  the  nu¬ 
clei  of  volcanic  mountains,  whole  lighter  and  lefs  folid 
parts  may  have  been  worn  away  by  the  hand  of  time  ? 

Mr  Faujais  de  St  Fond  gives  an  example  of  bafalt  co¬ 
lumns  placed  deep  within  the  crater  of  an  extinguilhed 
volcano. 

12.  It  is  well  afeertained  by  experience,  that  there 
are  vaft  beds  of  pyrites  difperfed  through  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth  at  all  depths  ;  and  it  is  alfo  a  certain 
fait,  that  thi.  compound  fubftance  may  be  decom¬ 
pounded  by  the  accidental  affufion  of  water,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  become  hot,  and  at  laft  to  burn  with  great 
fury.  This  accenfion  of  pyrites  is  by  many  fuppofed 
to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  volcanic  fire ;  and  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  this  is,  that  the  prefent  volcanoes  do  pour 
forth  great  quantities  of  the  component  parts  of  py¬ 
rites,  particularly  fulphur,  iron,  and  clay.  Now,  a- 
■mong  the  fuperinduced  fubftances  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  and  the  fame  may  probably  be  faid  of  every 
other  bafaltic  country,  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity 
of  iron  and  clay  diffufed  through  almoft  every  fpecies 
of  foffil,  amounts  to  more  than  one- half  of  the  whole 
material ;  fo  that  two  of  the  principal  elements  of  the 
pyrites  are  ftill  found  there,  reduced  in  many  inftances 
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The  third  principle,  viz.  the  ful-  the  regularity  of  a  Giant’s  Caufeway,  fueh  as  might  be  Bafaltes. 


Bafaltes.  to  a  flag  or  fcoria. 

*— -V— ■ -1  phur,  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  ;  becauie  fulphur 
is  totally  confumed  by  combuftion ;  and  what  might 
perhaps  efcape  and  be  fublimed  would  no  doubt  have 
iince  perilhed  by  decompofition,  in  confequence  of  be- 
14  ing  exP°fe<l  to  t^ie  a*r- 

Glafs  fome-  1 3.  Another  argument,  which  to  Sir  William  Hamll- 
time3  ap-  ton  appears  very  convincing,  is,  that  glafs  fometimestafe.es 
pears  in  the  on  tiie  appearance  of  prifms,  or  cryftallizes  in  cooling, 
orm  O  J^e  rece;ve(i  fome  fpecimens  of  this  kind  from  Mr  Par- 


prifinatic 

cryftal,. 


fuppofed  to  re  ful  t  from  the  cryftallization  of  a  bed  of - v~ 

melted  lava,  where  reft  and  a  gradual  refrigeration  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  the  phenomenon  as  perfect  as  pof- 
fible.  ,3 

To  thefe  arguments  ftated  by  Mr  Hamilton  we  (hall  Mr  Fer- 
add  another  from  Mr  Ferber ;  viz.  That  at  the  time  he  ber’s  arS:!- 
went  from  Rome  to  Ollia  they  were  paving  the  roadTent 
with  a  fpecies  of  black  lava.  In  fome  of  the  broken  found  m*  * 
pieces  he  obferved  little  empty  holes,  of  the  bignefs  of  black  lava. 


ker  of  Fleet-ftreet,  who  informed  him  that  a  quantity  of  a  walnut,  incruftated  all  around  their  fides  by  white  or 


his  glafs  had  been  rendered  unferviceable  by  taking  fueh 
a  form.  Some  of  thefe  were  in  laminae  which  may 
be  eafily  feparated,  and  others  refemble  bafaltic  co- 


amethyftine  femipellucid,  pointed,  or  truncated  pyra- 
midal  cryftallizations,  entirely  refembling  the  agate 
nodules  or  geodes,  which  are  commonly  filled  with 


lumns  in  miniature,  having  regular  faces.  “  Many  of  quartz  cryftallizations.  There  was  no  crack  or  fiffure 


the  rocks  of  lava  in  the  ifland  of  Ponza  (fays he) 
with  relpeCt  to  their  configurations,  ftrikingly  like  the 
fpecimens  of  Mr  Parker’s  glafs  above  mentioned  ;  none 
being  very  regularly  formed  bafaltes,  but  all  having  a 
tendency  towards  it.  Mr  Parker  could  not  account 


in  the  ambient  compact  lava ;  the  cryftal  Iherls  were 
pretty  hard,  and  might  rather  be  called  quartz.  Some 
fine  brownilh  duft  lay  in  the  reft  of  the  holes,  as  impal¬ 
pable  and  light  as  aihes.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Paduan,  Veronefe,  and  Vicentine 


for  the  accident  that  occafioned  his  glafs  to  take  the  lavas,  we  meet  with  an  infinite  quantity  of  white  po- 


bafaltic  form ;  but  I  have  remarked,  both  in  Naples 
and  Sieily,  that  fueh  lavas  as  have  run  into  the  fea  are 
v*gs  either  formed  into  regular  bafaltes,  or  have  a  great 
ilch  run  tendency  towards  fueh  a  form.  The  lavas  of  Mount 
o  the  fea  ./Etna,  which  ran  into  the  fea. near  Jacic,  are  perfeCl 
have  a  ten- bafaltes  ;  and  a  lava  that  ran  into  the  fea  from  Vefu- 
dency  tr>  v;113j  near  Torre  del  Graeco  in  1631,  has  an  evident 
bafaltes?  tendency  to  the  bafaltic  form.” 


lygonal  (herl  cryftallizations,  whofc  figure  is  as  regular, 
and  ftill  more  polygonal,  than  the  bafaltes. 

Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  the  principal  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  volcanic  theory  of  bafaltes.  On  the  j^r  Berrf- 
other  hand,  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Bergman  expreffes  man’s  thc- 
himfelf  10  the  following  purpofe.  ory. 

“  Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  general  opinion,  that  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  mountains,  had 
1 _ _ :n _  t.  .•  . _  .1 _  r  ..  , 


In  oppofition  to  thefe  arguments  it  is  urged,  been  produced  by  moifture.  It  is  true  that  fome  de- 


A reuments  that  in  many  of  the  countries  where  bafaltes  moll 
in  oppoti-  abound,  there  are  none  of  the  charafteriftics  of  vol- 
lion  to  the  canic  mountains.  They  affert,  therefore,  that  the  ba- 
rolcanic  fakes  is  a  fofiil,  very  extenfively  fpread  over  the  fur- 


clared  fire  to  be  the  iirft  original  caufe,  but  the  greater 
number  paid  little  attention  to  this  opinion.  Now, 
on  the  contrary,  the  opinion  that  fubterraneous  fire  had 
been  the  principal  agent  gains  ground  daily;  and  every 


theory.  face  0f  the  earth ;  and  that,  where  it  is  found  in  the  thing  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  melted,  even  to  the 

neighbourhood  of  volcanic  mountains,  we  ought  to  granite.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  both  the  fire  and  Both  fire 
fuppofe  thefe  to  be  accidentally  railed  on  a  bafaltic  water  have  contributed  their  (hare  in  this  operation  ; and  watef 
,  Er  ..  J  r>...  _j ....  .1 I-  •  r. .  _  1  _ .•  ...  .1 .  .  r  .  •  . ,  ’contribute 


though  in  fueh  a  proportion,  that  the  force  of  the  for-  [Xrmba* 
mer  extends  much  farther  than  the  latter ;  and,  on  the  faltes. 


foil  rather  than  to  have  created  it.  But  the  advocates 

for  the  volcanic  fyltem  are  not  much  embaraffed  with  ,  #  _ 

Anfvsired.  this  argument.  According  to  them,  the  bafaltes  has  contrary,  that  the  fire  has  only  worked  in  fome  parts 
been  formed  Under  the  earth  itfelf,  and  within  the  of  the  furface  of  the  earth.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
bowels  of  thefe  very  mountains ;  where  it  could  never  that  there  has  been  fome  connexion  betwixt  the  ba- 
have  been  expofed  to  view  until,  by  length  of  time  or  faltic  pillars  and  fubterraneous  fire  ;  as  they  are  found 


fome  violent  (hock  of  nature,  the  incumbent  mafs  mull 
have  undergone  a  very  confiderable  alteration,  fueh  as 
Ihould  go  near  to  deftroy  every  exterior  volcanic  fea¬ 
ture.  In  fupport  of  this  it  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that 


places  where  the  marks  of  fire  are  yet  vifible  ;  and 
as  they  are  even  found  mixed  with  lava,  tophus,  and 
other  fubftances  produced  by  fire.  2  r 

"  As  far  as  we  know,  nature  makes  ufe  of  three  of  the  me* 


the  promontories  of  Antrim  do  bCar  evident  marks  of  methods  to  produce  regular  forms  in  the  mineral  king-  thods 


fome  very  violent  convulfion,  which  has  left  them  in 
their  prelent  fituation  ;  and  that  the  ifland  of  Rag- 
herry,  and  fome  of  the  wefteru  ifles  of  Scotland,  do 
really  appear  like  the  furviving  fragments  of  a  country, 
great  part  of  which  might  have  been  buried  in  the  ocean. 
It  is  further  added,  that  though  the  exterior  volcanic 
charaCter  be  in  great  meafure  loft  in  the  bafaltic  coun¬ 
tries  ;  yet  this  negative  evidence  can  be  of  little  weight, 
when  we  confider,  that  the  few  inftances  where  the 
features  have  been  preferved  afford  a  fufficient  anfwer  to 
this  objection.  Thus  the  Montagne  de  la  Coupe  in 
France  ftill  bears  the  marks  of  its  having  been  former¬ 
ly  a  volcano :  and  this  mountain  is  obferved  to  ftand 


dom.  1.  That  of  cryftallization  or  precipitation  ;  by  which 
2.  The  crufting  or  fettling  of  the  external  furface  of  a cry^iabanr 
liquid  mafs  while  it  is  cooling;  and,  3.  The  burfting natUrafiy 
of  a  moift  fubftance  while  it  is  drying.  formed/ 

“  The  firft  method  is  the  molt  common  ;  but  to  all 
appearance,  nature  has  not  made  ufc  of  it  in  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  cafe.  Cryftals  are  feldom  or  never  found  in  any 
quantity  running  in  the  fame  direftion  ;  but  either  in¬ 
clining  from  one  another,  or,  what  is  ftill  more  com¬ 
mon,  placed  towards  one  another  iu  Hoping  directions. 

They  are  alfo  generally  feparated  a  little  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  when  they  are  regular.  The  nature  of  the  thing 
requires  this,  becaufe  the  feveral  particles  of  which  the 


on  a  bafe  of  bafaltic  pillars,  not  difpofed  in  the  tumul-  cryftals  are  compofed  mult  have  the  liberty  of  obeying 
tuary  heap  into  which  they  mull  have  been  thrown  by  that  power  which  affefts  their  conftitution.  The  ba¬ 
the  furious  aftion  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  tearing  up  faltic  columns,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  height  is  fre- 
the  natural  foil  of  the  country ;  but  arranged  ia  all  quently  from  30  to  40  feet,  are  placed  parallel  to  one 
You.  III.  Part  I.  G  another 
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another  in  confiderable  numbers,  and  fo  clofe  together 
J  that  the  point  of  a  knife  can  hardly  be  introduced  be¬ 
tween  them.  Befides,  in  moil  places,  each  pillar  is 
divided  into  feveral  parts  or  joints,  which  feem  to  be 
placed  on  one  another.  And  indeed  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  cry  Hals  to  be  formed  above  one  another  in 
different  layers,  while  the  folvent  has  been  vifibly  di- 
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ding  in  its  effedl ;  but  it  is  different  from  it  by  the  Bafaltes^ 
mafs  being  foaked  in  water,  and  by  the  buriling  of  it v— — ’ 
afunder,  being  the  effedl  of  the  contradlion  while  it  is 
drying.  If  we  fuppofe  fuch  a  bed  to  be  fpread  over  a 
level  fpace,  the  drying  advances  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  refrigeration  in  the  former  cafe.  This  repara¬ 
tion  into  ftrata  properly  happens  when  a  confiderable 


minifhed  at  different  times:  but  then  the  upper  cryftals  quantity  of  clay  enters  into  the  whole  compofition,  be- 


never  fit  fo  exadlly  upon '  one  another  as  to  produce 
connected  prifms  of  the  fame  length  or  depth  in  all 
the  ftrata  taken  together ;  but  each  ftratum,  feparately 
taken,  produces  its  own  cryftals. 

“  Precipitation,  both  in  the  wet  and  dry  way,  re¬ 
quires  that  the  particles  fhould  be  free  enough  to  ar¬ 
range  themfelves  in  a  certain  order ;  and  as  this  is  not 
practicable  in  a  large  melted  mafs,  no  cryftallization3 
appear,  excepting  on  its  furface  or  in  its  cavities.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  bafaltes  in  a  frefh  fradlure  do  not  fhow 
a  plain  fmooth  furface  under  the  microfcope  ;  but  ap¬ 
pear  fometimes  like  grains  of  different  magnitude,  and 
at  other  times  refemble  fine  rays  running  in  different 
directions,  which  does  not  correfpond  with  the  inter¬ 
nal  ftrudlure  of  cryftals. 

“  Hence  the  opinion  of  bafaltes  being  formed  by 
cryftallization  either  in  the  wet  or  dry  method  mull 
become  lefs  probable;  but  it  muft  not  be  omitted,  that 
the  fpars  exhibit  a  kind  of  cryftallization,  which  at  firft 
fight  refembles  a  heap  of  bafaltes,  but  upon  a  clofer 
examination  a  very  great  difference  is  to  be  found. 
The  form  of  the  fpar  is  every  where  aUke,  but  the 
bafaltes  differ  from  one  another  in  fize  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  fides.  The  former,  when  broken,  confifis 
of  many  fmall  unequal  cubes ;  but  the  bafalt  does  not 
feparate  in  regular  parts,  &c.  &c. 

“  Nature’s  fecond  method  of  producing  regular 
forms  is  that  of  crufting  the  outer  furface  of  a  melted 
mafs.  By  a  fudden  refrigeration,  nature,  to  effedl 
this  purpofe,  makes  ufe  of  polyhedrous  and  irregular 
forms.  If  we  fuppofe  a  confiderable  bed  which  is 
made  fluid  by  fire,  and  fpread  over  a  plain,  it  evident¬ 
ly  appears,  that  the  furface  muft  firft  of  all  lofe  the 
degree  of  heat  requifite  for  melting,  and  begin  to  con¬ 
geal.  But  the  cold  requifite  for  this  purpofe  likewife 
contracts  the  uppermoft  congealed  ftratum  into  a  nar¬ 
rower  fpace  ;  and  confequently  caufes  it  to  feparate 
from  the  remaining  liquid  mafs,  as  the  fide  expofed  to 
the  air  is  already  too  ftiff  to  give  way.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  a  ftratum  is  produced,  running  in  a  parallel  direc¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  mafs ;  others  are  ftill  produced  by 
the  fame  caufe  in  proportion  as  the  refrigeration  pene¬ 
trates  deeper.  Hence  we  may  very  plainly  fee  how  a 
feed  may  be  divided  into  ftrata.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  refrigeration  advances  on  the  fides ;  which  confe¬ 
quently  divides  the  ftrata  into  polyhedrous  pillars, 
which  can  hardly  ever  be  exadlly  fquare,  as  the  ftrongeft 
refrigeration  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  mafs  advances 
almoft  in  a  diagonal  line  from  the  corners.  If  we  add 
to  this,  that  a  large  mafs  cannot  be  equal  through  its 
compofition,  nor  every  where  liquid  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree,  it  will  be  eafy  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  feveral  ir¬ 
regularities.  If  the  depth  of  the  bed  be  very  confider¬ 
able  in  proportion  to '  its  breadth,  prifmatic  pillars 
without  erofs  divifions  will  be  formed  at  leaft  length- 
wife  from  the  uppermoft  furface  downwards. 

“  The  third  way  is  perfedlly  fimilar  to  the  prece- 


eaufe  the  clay  decreafes  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
earth  in  drying.  aa 

“  It  is  moll  probable,  therefore,  that  the  pillars  How  the 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  bafaltic  fubftance  while  |>ataltes 
it  was  yet  foft,  or  at  leaft  not  too  hard  to  be  foftened  fomed  Tc- 
by  exhalations.  If  we  therefore  fuppofe  a  bed  to  be  cording’ to 
fpread  over  a  place  where  a  volcano  begins  to  work,  it  this  theory, 
is  evident  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  water  always 
prefent  on  fuch  occafions  muft  be  driven  upwards  in 
exhalations  or  vapours  ;  which,  it  is  well  known,  pof- 
fefs  a  penetrating,  foftening  power,  by  means  of  which 
they  produce  their  firft  effedl :  but  when  they  are  in- 
creafed  to  a  fufficient  quantity,  they  force  this  tough 
moift  fubftance  upwards ;  which  then  gradually  falls, 
and  during  this  time  burfts  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcribed. 

“  The  reafons  for  this  fuppofition  are  as  follows  :  for 

1.  We  do  not  find  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  bafaltes  fuppofing 
melted  or  vitrified  ;  which,  however,  foon  happens  by  that  the  ba» 
fufion  ;  and  for  which  only  a  very  fmall  degree  of  fire lalte® ,ias 
is  requifite.  It  is  of  confequence  very  hard  to  explain 
how  this  fubftance  could  have  been  fo  fluid  that  no 
traces  of  bubbles  appear  in  it ;  and  yet,  when  broken, 
feem  dull  and  uneven.  Lava  is  feldom  vitrified  with¬ 
in  ;  but  the  great  number  of  bubbles  and  pores  which 
are  found  in  the  whole  mafs,  are  more  than  fufficient 
proofs,  that  it  has  not  been  perfedlly  melted  to  its 
fmallefl  parts,  but  has  only  been  brought  to  be  near 
fluid.  Secondly,  the  bafaltes  fo  much  refemble  the  finer 
trapp,  both  in  their  grain  and  original  compofitioh,. 
that  they  can  hardly  be  diftinguilhcd  in  fmall  frag¬ 
ments.” 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bafaltes  owe  their  jyjr 
origin  both  to  fire  and  water they  feem  to  have  been  wan’s  opi- 
at  firft  a  lava  ;  but  this,  while  immerfed  in  water,  was  nion* 
fo  diffufed  or  diflolved  in  it  with  the  affiftance  of  heat, 
as  to  cryftallize  when  cold,  or  coalefce  into  regular 
forms.  That  bafaltes  is  not  the  effedl  of  mere  fufion 
he  concludes  from  comparing  its  form  with  its  texture. 

Its  form,  if  produced  by  fufion,  ought  to  be  the  effedl 
of  having  flowed  very  thin  ;  but  in  that  cafe  its  texture 
fhould  be  glaffy  :  whereas  it  is  merely  earthy  and  de¬ 
void  of  cavities.  Hence  we  may  underftand  how  it 
comes  to  pafs  that  lava  perfedlly  vitrified,  and  even 
water,  have  been  found  inclofed  in  bafaltes. 

Mr  Houel  in  his  Voyage  Piflurefque,  is  at  confider-Mr  pfou„ 
able  pains  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  different  el’s  theory, 
fpecies  of  bafaltes  he  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  /Etna.  “  Some  modern  writers  (fays  he)  attribute 
the  configuration  of  the  bafaltes  to  the  fudden  cooling 
of  the  lava  in  confequence  of  the  effedls  produced  up¬ 
on  it  by  the  coldnefs  of  fea- water,  when  it  reaches  the 
fea  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  They  fuppofe  that  the  (hock, 
which  it  then  receives,  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  different 
configurations  which  this  fubftance  affumes ;  the  moll 
remarkable  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

This  affertion,.  however,  feems  to  be  ill  founded.  By 
confidering 
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confiderfng  the  bafaltic  rock,  the  frrft  of  the  cyclops 
reprefented  in  the  plate,  tve  find  that  the  pile  is  not 
in  its  original  ftate,  and  that  the  feries  of  columns  is 
at  prefent  incomplete.  It  is  very  probable,  that  the 
fpecies  of  clay  found  there,  and  which  is  extraneous 
to  the  bafaltes,  has  by  fome  means  taken  pofTeffion  of 
its  place  ;  and  it  likewife  appears,  that  not  one  of  the 
bafaltes  here  defcribed  is  entire. 

“  It  feems  incredible,  however,  that  a  mafs  of  mat¬ 
ter  reduced  by  fire  to  a  ftate  of  liquefaction,  and  flow¬ 
ing  into  the  fea,  {hould  be  fuddenly  changed  into  regu¬ 
lar  figures  by  the  (hock  of  coming  into  contact  with 
cold  water  ;  and  that  all  the  figures  which  are  thus 
formed  flrould  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with 
regard  to  one  another.  For  if  we  fuppofe  that  the 
water  made  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  lava  at  the 
inftant  when  it  retreated  backwards,  then  might  the 
fame  quantity  of  water  penetrate  into  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  mafs  ;  and  by  that  means  prolong  the  ca¬ 
vity  which  it  had  begun  to  form  when  it  firft  entered 
the  mafs.  The  water  then  being  lodged  within  this 
burning  mafs,  and  being  in  a  ftate  of  dilatation,  would 
have  expelled  whatever  oppofed  it,  and  fwelled  the 
whole  mafs  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  form  much  larger 
interftices  than  thofe  which  appear  between  the  bafal¬ 
tic  columns ;  fince  thefe  are  every  where  in  clofe  con¬ 
tact  with  one  another,  Befides,  how  could  the  fudden 
cooling  of  the  lava  divide  the  upper  part  and  fides  of 
fuch  an  enormous  mafs  as  exactly  as  if  they  had  been 
caft  in  a  mould  made  on  purpofe  ? 

“  It  remains  alfo  for  thofe  who  adopt  the  hypothefis 
in  queftion  to  explain  how  the  (hock  occafioned  by  the 
cold  water  (houldmake  itfelf  felt  beyond  a  certain  depth; 
fince  the  very  firft  moment  it  comes  into  contaft  with 
the  liquid  lava,  it  mull  ceafe  to  <be  cold ;  for  the  lava 
cannot  but  communicate  to  it  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
than  it  communicates  of  cold  in  return,  as  the  water 
is  more  eafily  penetrable  by  the  burning  lava  than  the 
mafs  of  lava  by  the  furrounding  water.  But  farther, 
if  at  the  firft  moment  after  the  lava  enters  the  water 
it  were  cooled  and  contrafted,  the  water  would  foon 
prevent,  by  the  contraction  of  its  whole  furface,  any 
continuation  of  the  effeft  which  it  had  firft  occa¬ 
fioned. 

“  This  feems  to  be  the  great  difficulty  :  for  how  is 
it  thus  pofiible  for  the  water  to  extend  its  influence  to 
the  centre  of  any  very  confiderable  mafs  ;  and  even 
fuppofing  it  to  aft  at  the  centre,  how  could  it  be  able 
lo  fix  the  common  centre  of  all  the  different  columns  ? 

Let  us  next  confider  what  a  degree  of  ebullition 
muft  take  place  in  the  water  when  it  receives  fuch  a 
vaft  quantity  of  lava  heated  not  only  more  intenfely 
than  common  fire,  but  than  red-hot  iron  !  Though  that 
mafs,  i  oo  fathoms  in  diameter,  were  to  proceed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  or  though  it  were  immerfed  in 
it,  *The  degree  of  ebullition  would  flill  be  the  fame  ; 
ahd  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  fhock  can  be  occa¬ 
fioned  by  a  cold  which  does  not  exift,  on  a  mafs  which 
burns,  or  caiifes  to  boil,  whatever  comes  near  it. 

“  One  peculiarity  attending  the  bafaltes  is,  that  it 
remains  fixed  in  the  recefs  which  it  has  once  occupied. 
Another,  not  lefs  effential,  is  its  power  of  dividing  it¬ 
felf  in  the  midft  of  any  one  of  its  hardeft  parts  f,  and 
to  form  two  diltinft  pieces,  one  of  which  is  always  con- 
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cave,  and  the  other  convex;  a  divifion  which  feems  the  Bafahe*. 
moft  Angular  curiofity  of  the  whole.  " J,  _v 

“  A  third  peculiarity  might  ftill  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
terior  part  of  thefe  columns,  if  we  were  to  meet  with  any 
that  had  fuffered  more  by  the  lapfe  of  time  than  thofe 
already  defcribed ;  but  it  is  impoffible  for  all  this  to 
be  effefted  by  water.  How  can  water,  which  is  every 
where  the  fame,  and  which  may  be  expected  always  to 
produce  the  fame  effefts,  produce  fuch  a  variety  on  ba¬ 
faltes  by  mere  contadt  ? 

“  The  caufe  of  all  thefe  varieties,  therefore,  feems 
to  be  this,  that  thefe  lavas  are  originally  compofed  of 
materials  extremely  different  in  their  natures,  and  from 
which  fuch  a  variety  of  effedts  naturally  proceed.  The 
fame  fpecies  of  matter,  when  aftuated  by  the  fame 
caufe,  will  conftantly  produce  the  fame  effedts.  This 
variety  of  effedts  therefore  is  much  lefs  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  water,  than  to  the  variety  of  materials 
of  which  thofe  lavas  are  compofed  ;  and  thefe  are  com¬ 
bined  in  different  forms  and  quantities,  according  to 
the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  various  materials  which 
have  been  reduced  by  the  volcano  to  a  ftate  of  fufion. 

“  The  forms  of  the  bafaltes  therefore  proceed  from 
two  caufes.  One  of  them,  viz.  the  cooling,  belongs  indif¬ 
ferently  to  every  fpecies,  independent  of  its  meetingwith 
water.  The  other  is  the  diverfity  of  the  quantities  and 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  lava  is  compofed.  From 
thefe  caufes  alone  proceed  all  the  beauties  and  varieties 
which  are  beheld  with  admiration  in  this  clafs  of  bo¬ 
dies.  Thefe  take  place,  from  the  moft  irregular  frac¬ 
tures  in  the  lava,  to  thofe  which  difplay  the  greateft 
exadtnefs  and  fyminetry.  Every  new  erupted  lava  dif¬ 
fers  from  thofe  which  preceded  it,  and  from  thofe 
which  will  follow.  In  the  various  principles  of  thefe 
lavas  we  muft  feek  for  the  caufes  of  thofe  cavities  dif- 
coverable  in  the  bafaltes,  and  for  the  caufes  which 
produce  thofe  bafaltes,  at  the  time  when  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  compofed  contrafted  itfelf,  and  confolida- 
ted  all  its  parts.  In  the  aft  of  condenfation,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  formed  various  foci,  around  which  we 
may  diftinguifh  the  line  which  fets  bounds  to  the  power 
of  each  of  them  ;  and  this  is  the  line  which  marks  the 
fpaces  intervening  between  the  different  pieces  ;  be- 
caufe  all  of  them  arc  poffeffed  of  the  fame  attraftive 
force.  The  fire  emitted  by  the  lava,  at  the  time  the 
bafaltes  is  formed,  produces  upon  it  the  fame  effeft 
that  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
moifture  from  thofe  bodies  where  water  forms  a  part 
of  the  original  conftitution  ;  which  bodies  harden  in 
proportion  as  they  become  dry,  by  reafon  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  their  conftituent  parts  to  one  another.  The 
abftraftion  of  fire  produces  the  fame  effeft  upon  ba¬ 
faltes,  by  fuffering  its  component  parts  to  come  into 
clofer  union. 

“  A  new  proof  of  this  theory  is  deducible  from  the 
form  of  the  bafaltes  reprefented  Plate  XCIV.  fig.  2. 

The  interftices  there  are  pretty  numerous  ;  becaufe  the 
lava  being  of  that  fpecies  denominated  dirty ,  and  con¬ 
fiding  of  parts,  moft  of  which  have  but  little  folidity, 
they  have  left  much  larger  fpaces  between  them  at  their 
contraftion.  From  this  want  of  folidity  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  howr  much  the  bafaltic  mafs  loft  of  the  fire  by 
which  it  was  dilated  while  in  a  ftate  of  fufion. 

“  The  void  fpaCes  left  by  the  contraftion  of  the  ba- 
G  z  faltes, 
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Bafaltes  faltes,  are  filled  with  a  fpongy  matter,  which  by  dry- 
11  ing  has  alfo  left  large  interllices  ;  and  thefe  have  been 
fchik*"  fiHed  'n  their  turn  w'th  a  kind  yellow  matter  fimilar 
‘  to  that  which  covers  the  promontory  of  Caftel  d’  Iaci. 

“  Whatever  variety  of  forms  we  meet  with  among 
the  bafaltes,  and  whacever  divifions  and  fubdivifions 
may  be  obfervablc  among  thefe  varieties,  they  are 
owing,  1.  To  the  minutenefs,  2.  To  the  homogeneous 
nature,  or,  3.  To  the  diverfity  among  the  particles 
which  compofe  the  bafaltes.  Among  the  varieties  al¬ 
ready  enumerated,  we  find  redilh,  earthy,  foft  and  po¬ 
rous  fubftances,  together  with  the  zeolite  cryftals.  We 
fee  others  extremely  hard  and  compact,  very  finely 
grained,  and  containing  likewife  fchoerl  and  zeolite 
cryftals.  Others  are  very  hard  and  denfe,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  mixture  of  fmall  grey  and  white  bodies  ; 
and  of  each  of  thefe  colours  many  different  fhades,  from 
light  to  darker,  containing  alfo  zeolite  cryftals.  Laft- 
ly,  we  find  fome  confifting  of  a  matter  fimilar  to  clay, 
mixed  with  round  black  fand. 

“  It  may  be  objected,  that  the  late  eruptions  of 
iEtna  afford  no  bafaltes,  nor  have  they  any  divifions 
fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned.  But  to  this  we  may 
reply,  that  if  they  afford  neither  fuch  bafaltes,  nor 
fuch  regular  divifions,  the  reafon  is,  that  neither  their 
quantity,  nor  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  are  fuch  as  are  neceffary  for  the  produftion  of 
bafaltes  :  and  for  a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  lavas 
of  the  moll  remote  antiquity,  which  have  no  more  re- 
femblance  to  bafaltes  than  thofe  that  are  more  mo¬ 
dern. 

“  Laftly,  an  argument,  to  which  no  plaufible  reply 
can  be  made,,  that  the  bafaltes  are  not  formed  by  fea- 
water,  is,  that  in  the  year  1669,  the  lava  of  mount 
/Etna  ran  into  the  fea  for  two  leagues  and  an  half, 
without  having  the  leaft  appearance  of  being  converted 
into  bafaltes.” 

BASAN,  or  BASHAN,.(anc.  geog.),  a  territory  be¬ 
yond  Jordan,  mentioned  in  fcri ptnre.  By  Jofephus, 
Eufebius,  and  Jerom,  it  is  called  Bat  ana  a.  On  the  en¬ 
tering  of  the  Ifraelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
whole  of  the  country  Beyond  Jordan,  from  that  of  the 
Moabites,  or  Arabia,  as  far  as  mount  Hermon  and  Le¬ 
banon,  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  viz.  that  of 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  of  Og  king  of  Ba- 
fan  or  Bafhan  ;  the  former  to  the  fouth,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  the  north.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  extended 
from  the  river  Arnon  and  the  country  of  Moab,  to  the 
river  Jabbok  which  running  in  an  oblique  courfe  from 
the  eaft,  was  at  the  fame  time  the  boundary  of  the  Am¬ 
monites,  as  appears  from  Numb.  xxi.  24.  and  Deut. 
ii.  37.  and  iii.  16.  The  kingdom  of  Sihon  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites,  and  Bafan  to  the 
half-tribe  of  Manaffeh.  To  this  was  annexed  a  part 
of  the  hilly  country  of  Gilead,  and  the  diftridt  of  Ar- 
gob'1;  yet  fo  that  Bafan  continued  to  be  the  principal 
and  greateft  part :  but,  after  the  Babylonilh  captivity, 
Bafan  was  fubdivided ;  fo  that  only  a  part  was  called 
Batanea  Or  Bafan,  another  Trahonitis,  a  third  Au- 
runitis  or  Ituraa ,  and  fome  part  alfo  Gaulonitis  ;  but 
to  fettle  the  limits  of  each  of  thefe  parts  is  a  thing 
now  impofiible. — Balhan  was  a  country  famous  for  its 
paftures  and  breed  of  large  cattle. 

BASARTSCHIK,  a  confiderable  town  of  Ro¬ 
mania  in  Turkey  of  Europe.  It  is  pretty  Well  built,. 


and  hath  clean  and  broad  ftreets ;  has  a  great  trade  ;  Bafameo 
and  is  fituated  on  the  river  Meritz,  in  E.  Long.  24. 

30.  N.  Lat.  41.  49.  .  .  -  ^ 

BASARUCO,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  bafe  coin  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  being  made  only  of  very  bad  tin. 

There  are,  however,  two  forts  of  this  coin,  a  good 
and  a  bad ;  the  bad  is  one  fixth  in  value  lower  than  the 
good. 

BASE,  in  geometry,  the  loweft  fide  of  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  a  figure :  Thus,  the  bafe  of  a  triangle  may 
be  faid  of  any  of  its  fides,  but  more  properly  of  the 
loweft,  or  that  which  is  parallel  to  the  horizon.  In 
re&angled  triangles,  the- bafe  is  properly  that  fide  op- 
polite  to  the  right  angle. 

Base  of  a  Solid  Figure,  the  loweft  fide,  or  that  on 
which  it  Hands. 

Base  of  a  Conic  Sefiion,  a  right  line  in  the  hyperbo¬ 
la  and  parabola,  arifing  from  the  common  intersection 
of  the  fecant  plain  and  the  bafe  of  the  cone. 

Base,  in  architecture,  is  ufed  for  any  body  which 
bears  another,  but  particularly  for  the  lower  part  of  a 
column  and  pedeital. — The  ancients,  in  the  early  times 
of  architecture,  ufed  no  bafes.  The  Doric  columns 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens  have  none,  but 
Hand  immediately  upon  the  floor  of  the  porch.  Co¬ 
lumns  afterwards  came  to  be  fupported  on  fquare  pieces 
called  plinths ,  and  after  that  on  pedeftals.  When  we 
fee  a  column,  of  whatfoever  order,  on  a  pedeftal,  the 
bafe  is  that  part  which  comes  between  the  top  of  the 
pedeftal  and  the  bottom  of  the  (haft  of  the  column  •, 
when  there  is  no  pedeftal,  it  is  the  part  between  the 
bottom  of  the  column  and  the  plinth  :  fome.  have  in¬ 
cluded  the  plinth  as  a  part  of  the  bafe  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
erly  the  piece  on  which  the  bafe  Hands,  as  the  column 
ands  upon  that. — The  pedeftal  alfo  has  its  bafe  as 
well  as  the  column,  and  the  pilafter.  The  bafe  of  co¬ 
lumns  is  differently  formed  in  the  different  orders  ;  but 
in  general  it  is  compofed  of  certain  fpires  or  circles,  And 
was  thence  in  early  times  called  the  fpire  of  a  column. 

Thefe  circles  were  in  this  cafe  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the 
folds  of  a  fnake  as  it  lies  rolled  up  ;  but  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  the  reprefentations  of  feveral  larger  and  fmaller 
rings  or  circles  of  iron,  with  -which  the  trunk  of  trees 
which  were  the  ancient  columns  were  furrounded  to 
prevent  their  burfting  1  thefe  were  rude  and  irregular, 
but  the  fculptor  who  imitated  them  in  ftone  found' the 
way  to  make  them  elegant. 

Base,  in  fortification,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  po¬ 
lygon,  or  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
flanked  angle  of  a  baftion  to  the  angle  oppofite  to  it. 

Base,  in  gunnery,  the  leaft  fort  of  ordnance,  the 
diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  inch,  weight  200  pound, 
length  4  feet,  load  5  pound,  (hot  i-J  pound  weight,  and 
diameter  1  ^  inch. 

Base,  in  chemiftry.  See  Basis. 

Base,  in  law.  Bafe  ejlate,  fuch  as  bafe  tenants 
have  in  their  hands.  Bafe  tenure,  the  holding  by  vil- 
lenage,  or  other  cuftomary  fervices  ;  as  diitinguiftied 
from  the  higher  tenures  in  capite,  or  by  military  fer- 
vice.  Bafe  fee,  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 
as  diftinguUhed  from  foccage  tenure.  Bafe  court,  any 
court  not  of  record. 

BASELLA,  climbing  nightshade  from  Mala¬ 
bar  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking; 


Plate  XCIP. 
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!,BafeIla  ranking  under  the  12  th  order,  Holoracea.  The  calyx 
II  is  wanting  ;  the  corolla  is  feven-cleft,  with  the  two 
^  a  aw‘  ,  oppofite  divifions  broader,  and  at  laft  berried ;  there  is 
one  feed. 

Species.  I.  The  rubra,  with  red  leaves  and  fimple 
footftalks,  has  thick,  ftrong,  fucculent  ftalks  and  leaves, 
which  are  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  plant  will 
climb  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  provided  it 
is  kept  in  a  ilove  ;  but  in  the  open  air  it  will  not  grow 
fo  large  in  this  country  ;  nor  will  the  feeds  come  to 
perfection  in  the  open  air,  unlcfs  in  very  warm  feafons. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  no  great  beauty,  but  it 
is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  odd  appearance  of  its 
ftalks  and  leaves.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  green 
ftalks  and  leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  a  whitiih  green 
colour  tipped  with  purple.  2.  The  alba,  with  oval 

[waved  leaves.  This  fort  hath  flaccid  leaves,  and  fmaller 
flowers  and  fruit  than  the  firft.  The  plants  will  climb 
to  a  confiderable  height,  and  fend  forth  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  ;  fo  they  fhould  be  trained  up  to  a 

I  trellis, 'or  faftened  to  the  back  of  the  ftove,  otherwife 

they  will  twift  themfelves  about  whatever  plants  ftand 
near  them,  which  will  make  a  very  difagreeable  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  on  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan  bed,  where  they  are  to  be  treated  like  o- 
ther  tender  exotics.  They  may  be  alfo  propagated 
from  cuttings ;  but  as  they  arife  fo  eafily  from  the 
feeds,  the  latter  method  is  feldom  pra&ifed. 

Ufes.  The  berries  of  the  firft  fpecies  are  faid  to  be 
ufed  for  ftaining  callicoes  in  India.  Mr  Miller  affures 
I  ,  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  very  beautiful  colour  drawn  from 

1 1  them,  but  which  did  not  continue  long  when  ufed  in 

|  painting.  He  is  of  Opinion,  however,  that  a  method 

of  fixing  the  colour  might  be  invented,  in  which  cafe 
the  plant  would  be  very  ufeful. — This,  we  apprehend, 
J  might  be  accomplilhed  by  means  of  folution  of  tin  in 

aqua  regia,  which  hath  a  furprifing  effe<ft  both  in 
brightning  and  giving  durability  to  other  vegetable 

I  colours. 

BASEMENT,  in  architecture.  See  Architec¬ 
ture,  N°  70.  71. 

B  ASHA  RIANS,  a  feCt  of  Mahometans,  being  a 
branch  or  fubdivifion  of  the  Motazalites. .  The  Bafha- 
rians  are  thofe  who  maintain  the  tenets  of  Balhar  Ebn 
Motamer,  a  principal  man  among  the  Motazalites, 
who  varied,  in  fome  points,  from  the  general  tenets 
of  the  feCl,  as  carrying  man’s  free  agency  to  a  great 
length,  and  even  to  the  making  him  independent 

BASHAW,  a  Turkilh  governor  of  a  province,  city, 
7  or  other  dittriCl. 

A  balhaw  is  made  with  the  folemnity  of  carrying  a 
flag  or  banner  before  him,  accompanied  with  mufic 
and  fongs,  by  the  mirialem,  an  officer  on  purpofe  for 
the  inveftiture  of  balhaws.  BaJJoanu,  ufed  abfolutely, 
denotes  the  prime  vizier  ;  the  reft  of  the  denomination 
being  ditlinguilhed  by  the  addition  of  the  province, 
city,  or  the  like,  which  they  have  the  command  of ; 
as  the  balhaw  of  Egypt,  of  Paleftine,  &c.  The  ba- 
fliaws  are  the  emperor’s  fponges.  We  find  loud  com- 

(plaints  among  Chriftians  of  their  avarice  and  extortions. 
As  they  buy  their  governments,  every  thing  is  venal 
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with  them.  When  glutted  with  wealth,  the  emperor 
frequently  makes  them  a  prefent  of  a  bow  firing,  and 
becomes  heir  to  all  their  fpoils. 

The  appellation  bajhaw  is  given  by  way  of  courtefy 
to  almoft  every  perfon  of  any  figure  at  the  grand  fig- 
nior’s  court. 

BASIL  (St)  the  Great,  one  of  the  moil  learned 
and  eloquent  doftors  of  the  church,  was  born  at  Cas- 
farea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  328  ;  and  went 
to  finiih  his  ftudies  at  Athens,  where  he  contracted  a 
ftriCt  friendihip  with  St  Gregory  Nazianzen.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country  in  3 55,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric.  Some  time  after,  he  travelled  into  Syria,  E- 
gypt,  and  Lybia,  to  vifit  the  monafteries  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  the  monaftic  life  fo  much  fuited  his  difpo- 
fition,  that  upon  his  return  home  he  refolved  to  follow 
it,  and  he  was  the  firft  inftitutor  thereof  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia.  His  reputation  became  fo  great,  that, 
upon  the  death  of  Eufebius  bilhop  of  Casfarea,  in  370,. 
he  was  cliol'en  his  fucceflor.  It  was  with  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  accepted  of  this  dignity ;  and  no  fooner 
was  he  raifed  to  it,  than  the  emperor  Valens  began  to 
persecute  him  becaufe  he  refufed  to  embrace  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Arians.  Being  at  length  let  alone,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  re? 
union  betwixt  the  eaftem  and  weftern  churches,  who 
were  then  much  divided  about  fome  points  of  faith,  and 
in  regard  to  Meletius  and  Paulinus  two  bifhops  of  An- 
tiochia.  J3ut  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  this  dis¬ 
pute  not  being  terminated  till  nine  months  after  his 
death.  Bafil  had  a  (hare  in  all  the  difputes  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  time  in  the  eaft  in  regard  to  the  doCtrine 
of  the  church  }  and  died  the  I  ft  of  January,  379.-— 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  beft  is  that  of  Father  Gamier,  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  three  volumes  folio.  St  Bafil’s 
ftyle  is  pure  and  elegant,  his  expreffions  are  grand  and 
fublime,  and  his  thoughts  noble  and  full  of  majefty. 
Erafmus  places  him  among  the  greateft  orators  of  an¬ 
tiquity. 

Basil,  a  Canton  of  Switzerland,  which  joined  the 
confederacy  in  1501.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  canton  of  Solothurn  ;  on  the  north  by  part  of  the 
margravate  of  Baden  Dourlach,  and  the  territory  of 
Rheinfelden  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Frickthal ;  and  on  the  wed 
by  part  of  Solothurn,  the  diocefe  of  Bafil,  and  the 
Sundgare  5  being  upwards  of  20  miles  in  length,  and 
about  18  in  breadth.  It  is  entirely  proteftant;  and 
contains  27  parifhes,  and  feven  bailiwies.  The  lower 
parts  of  it  are  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and  alfo  fit  for 
pafture;  but  the  mountains  are  extremely  barren.  Here 
are  many  medicinal  fprings  and  baths,  and  the  air  is 
wholefome  and  temperate.  Both  men  and  women  for 
the  moft  part  wear  the  French  drefs ;  but  the  language 
commonly  fpoken  is  the  High-Dutch,  tho’  the  French 
alfo  is  much  ufed.  The  government  is  ariftocratical ; 
and  its  revenues  arife  chiefly  from  fecularized  abbeys, 
and  impofts  on  goods  carried  through  the  Country,  to 
and  from  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Bcfides  the 
military  eftablifhment  6f  the  city  of  Bafil,  there  are  two 
provincial  regiments,  confifting  each  of  ten  companies, 
and  a  troop  of  dragoons. — The  places  of  moft  note  are- 
Bafil  the  capital,  Wallenburg,  St  Jacob,  Neue-Haus„ 
&c. 

Basi.l,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name,  is. 

the- 
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the  largeft  city  in  all  Switzerland,  having  220  ftreets, 
and  fix  market-places  or  fquares.  Its  environs  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  beautiful,  confifting  of  a  fine  level  tradl  of  fields 
and  meadows.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome  bridge.  It 
is  thought  by  fome  to  have  rifen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Augufta  Rauracorum.  For  its  name  of  Bajilia  it  is 
indebted  to  Julian  the  Apoftate,  who  would  have  it  fo 
Called  in  honour  of  his  mother  Bafilina.  It  is  forti¬ 
fied  with  walls,  moats,  towers,  and  baftions,  and  con¬ 
tains  feveral  churches,  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is 
an  old  Gothic  ftruflure  ;  a  commandery  of  the  order 
of  St  John,  and  another  of  the  Teutonic  order  ;  a  pu¬ 
blic  granary  and  arfenal ;  a  {lately  town-houfe,  in 
which  is  an  exquifite  piece  of  the  fufferings  of  Chrift, 
by  Holbein,  and  a  ftatue  of  Munatiqs  Plancus,  a  Ro¬ 
man  general,  who,  about  50  years  before  Chrift,  built 
the  ancient  city  of  Augufta  Rauracorum;  an  univerfity, 
which  was  founded  in  1459,  and  has  a  curious  phyfic- 
garden,  library,  and  mufeum  ;  a  gymnafium  ;  a  {lately 
palace,  belonging  to  the  margrave  of  Baden-Dourlach  ; 
befides  a  chamber  of  curiofitie3,  feveral  hofpitals,  &c. 
In  the  arfenal  is  fhown  the  armour  in  which  Charles  the 
Bald  loft  his  life,  with  the  furniture  of  his  horfe,  and 
the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  of  his  army.  On  the 
ftair-cafe  of  the  council-houfe,  i9  a  picture  of  the  laft 
judgment,  in  which,  though  drawn  before  the  refor¬ 
mation,  popes,  cardinals,  monks,  and  priefts,  are  re- 
prefented  in  the  torments  of  hell.  Over-againft  the 
French  church,  on  a  long  covered  wall,  is  painted  the 
dance  of  death  ;  where  the  king  of  terrors  is  reprefented 
as  mixing  with  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  complimenting 
them,  in  German  verfes,  on  their  arrival  at  the  grave. 
St  Peter’s  fquare,  planted  with  elm  and  limecrees, 
makes  a  pleafant  walk  ;  but  a  fpot  regularly  planted 
with  trees,  clofe  by  the  river,  and  near  the  minfter, 
makes  ftill  a  finer,  as  commanding  a  moft  beautiful 
and  extenifive  prof pe 61.  The  celebrated  Erafmus  died 
here  in  1536,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  great  church.  He  left  his  library  and 
cabinet  of  rarities  to  one  Amberbach,  a  learned  lawyer 
of  this  city,  of  whofe  heirs  they  were  purchafed  by  the 
univerfity.  Befides  this  cabinet,  there  are  feveral  other 
curious  private  ones.  The  clocks  of  this  city  go  an 
hour  fatter  than  elfewhere,  except  at  Conftance;  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  fome  aferibe  to  the  famous  councils 
held  there,  when  it  was  thought  the  bell  expedient  to 
bring  the  fathers  earliej  to  the  afTembly,  for  the  quicker 
difpatch  of  bufinefs ;  but  others  fay,  that,  in  Bafil,  it 
was  owing  to  an  afiault  being  defeated  by  that  means. 
About  400  years  ago,  according  to  the  ttory,  the  city 
was  threatened  with  an  afiault  by  furprife.  The  ene¬ 
my  was  to  begin  the  attack  when  the  large  clock  of 
the  tower  at  one  end  of  the  bridge  {hould  ftrike  one 
after  midnight.  The  artift  who  had  the  care  of  the 
clock,  being  informed  that  this  was  the  expedited  fig- 
nal,  caufed  the  clock  to  be  altered,  and  it  ftruck  two 
inftead  of  one  ;  fo  the  enemy  thinking  they  were  an 
hour  too  late,  gave  up  the  attempt :  and  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  this  deliverance,  all  the  clocks  in  Bafil  have 
ever  fince  ftruck  two  at  one  o’clock,  and  fo  on.  In 
cafe  this  account  of  the  matter  {hould  not  be  fatisfa&o- 
ry,  they  {how,  by  way  of  confirmation,  a  head,  which 
is  placed  near  to  this  patriotic  clock,  with  the  face 
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turned  to  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  was  to  have 
entered.  This  fame  head  lolls  out  its  tongqe  every 
minute,  in  the  moft  infulting  manner  pofiible.  This 
was  originally  a  piece  of  mechanical  wit  of  the  famous 
clockmaker’s  who  faved  the  town.  He  framed  it  in 
derifion  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  fo  dexteroufly  de¬ 
ceived.  It  has  been  repaired,  renewed,  and  enabled 
to  thruft  out  its  tongue  every  minute  for  thefe  four 
hundred  years,  by  the  care  of  the  magiftrates,  who 
think  fo  excellent  a  joke  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
Trade  ftill  flouriflie3  here,  efpecially  in  filk,  ribbons, 
and  wines;  and  the  police  is  under  excellent  regulations. 
Moft  of  the  offices  are  bellowed  by  lot  among  well  qua¬ 
lified  perfons.  Noperfon,  without  the  city,  muft  wear 
lace  of  gold  or  filver.  All  young  women  are  prohibited 
from  wearing  filks ;  and  the  neareft  relations  only  are 
to  be  invited  to  a  marriage-feaft.  For  the  government 
of  the  city  there  are  feveral  councils  or  colleges,  and 
officers.  Of  the  laft,  the  two  burgomafters,  and  two 
wardens  of  trades,  are  the  chief.  The  great  council 
is  compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  feveral  com¬ 
panies  of  the  greater  and  lefler  city.  Bafil  was  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop  till  the  Reformation  ;  but  though  there  is 
one  that  ftill  bears  the  title,  he  has  now  no  jurifdi&ion 
here,  and  lives  at  Porentru,  near  the  Upper  Alface. 
The  two  Buxtorffs,  father  and  fon,  and  the  famous 
painter  Holbein,  were  natives  of  this  place.  The  coun¬ 
cil  held  here,  in  1431,  fat  in  the  veftry  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral. 

Basil,  in  botany.  See  Ocymum. 

Basil,  among  joiners,  the  Hoping  edge  of  a  chiflel, 
or  of  the  iron  of  a  plane,  to  work  on  foft  wood  :  they 
ufually  make  the  bafil  12  degrees,  and  for  hard  wood 
18  ;  it  being  remarked,  that  the  more  acute  the  bafil 
is,  the  better  the  inftrument  cuts  ;  and  the  more  ob- 
tufe,  the  ftronger,  and  fitter  it  is  for  fervice. 

BASILEUS,  /Woituc,  a  title  afliimed  by  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Conftantinople,  exclufive  of  all  other  princes, 
to  whom  they  give  the  title  rex,  “  king.”  The  fame 
quality  was  afterwards  given  by  them  to  the  kings  of 
Bulgaria,  and  to  Charlemagne,  from  the  fucceflbr*  of 
which  laft  they  endeavoured  to  wreft  it  back  again. 

The  title  baftleus  has  been  fince  aflumed  by  other 
kings,  particularly  the  kings  of  England,  Ego  Edgar 
totius  Anglia  ba/ileus  confirmavi.  Hence  alfo  the 
queen  of  England  was  intitled  Baftlea  and  Baftliffa. 

BASILIAN  monks  ;  Religious  of  the  order  of 
St  Bafil.  That  faint,  having  retired  into  a  defert,  in 
the  province  of  Pontus,  founded  a  monaftery  for  the 
convenience  of  himfelf  and  his  numerous  followers:  and 
for  the  better  regulation  of  this  new  fociety,  he  drew 
up  in  writing  the  orders  and  rules  he  would  have  them 
follow.  This  new  order  foon  fpread  all  over  the  eaft  ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  it  patted  into  the  weft.  The  rule 
of  St  Bafil  was  approved  by  pope  Liberius,  the  fame 
year  in  which  it  was  written  and  publiihed  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  by  feveral  other  popes  ;  and,  in  thefe  laft  ages, 
by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  approved  the  abridge¬ 
ment  made  of  it  by  cardinal  Beflarion,  in  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Eugenius  IV. —  Some  authors  pretend,  that  St 
Bafil,  before  he  died,  faw  himfelf  the  fpiritual  father 
of  more  than  90,000  monks,  in  the  eaft  only.  But 
this  order,  which  flourifhed  fo  greatly  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  was  afterwards  confiderably  diminiftied 

by 
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1  JBafilic.  by  herefy,  fchifm,  and  a  change  of  empire.  The 
“ “v"  1  '  greateft  ftorm  it  felt,  was  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine 
Copronymus  ;  who  perfecuted  the  monks  of  St  Bafil, 
imprifoning  fome,  and  baniftiing  others  ;  infomuch  that 
the  monafteries  were  abandoned  and  fpoiled  of  all  their 
goods. 

The  hiftorians  of  this  order  tell  us,  that  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  1 805  bilhops  ;  and  beatified,  or  acknowledged  as 
faints,  3010  abbots,  11,805  martyrs,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  confefiors  and  virgins.  They  likewife  place 
among  the  religious  of  the  order  of  St  Bafil  14  popes, 
fome  cardinals,  and  a  very  great  number  of  patriarchs, 
archbifhops,  and  bilhops.  This  order  likewife  boalls 
of  feveral  emperors  and  emprelfes,  kings  and  queens, 
princes  and  princelfes,  who  have  embraced  .its  rule. 

This  order  was  introduced  in  the  well  in  1057  ;  and 
was  reformed  in  1569,  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  who 
united  the  religious  of  this  order  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Sicily,  into  one  congregation  ;  of  which  the  monaftery 
of  St  Saviour  at  Meflina  is  the  chief,  and  enjoys  pre¬ 
eminence  tsver  the  reft.  Each  community  has  its  par¬ 
ticular  rule,  befiaes  the  rule  of  St  Bafil,  which  is  very 
general,  and  prefcrihes  little  more  than  the  common 
duties  of  a  Chriftian  life. 

BASILIC,  or  Basilica,  in  the  ancient  architec¬ 
ture,  denotes  a  kind  of  public  hall  or  court  of  judica¬ 
ture,  where  the  princes  or  magiftrates  fat  to  adminifter 
juftice.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  fajixixn,  q.  d. 
royal  houfe ,  palace. . 

The  bafilics  confided  of  a  great  hall,  with  ailes, 

!  porticos,  tribunes,  and  tribunals.  The  bankers  too 

had  one  part  of  the  bafilica  allotted  for  their  refidence. 
The  fcholars  alfo  went  thither  to  make  their  declama¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Quintilian.  In 
after- times  the  denomination  bafilica  was  alfo  given  to 
j  other  buildings  of  public  ufe,  as  town-houfes,  exchanges, 

j  burfes,  and  the  like.  The  Roman  bafilica  were  cover- 

j  ed,  by  which  they  were  diftinguiihed  from  the  fcra> 

which  were  public  places  open  to  the  air.  The  firfi 
bafilica  was  built  at  Rome  by  Cato  the  elder,  whence 
it  was  called  Porcia ;  the  fecond  was  called  Opimia ; 
the  third  was  that  of  Paulus,  built  with  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  and  with  much  magnificence,  whence  it  was 
called  by  fome  regia  Pauli ;  another  was  built  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Caefar,  called  bafilica  Julia ;  of  which  Vitruvius 
tells  us  he  had  the  direction.  There  were  others  alfo, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  baflica 
Julia  not  only  ferved  for  the  hearing  of  caufes,  but 
for  the  reception  and  audience  of  foreign  ambafiadors. 
It  was  fupported  by  a  hundred  marble  pillars  in  four 
;  rows,  and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gold  and  pre¬ 

cious  ftones.  In  it  were  13  tribunals  or  judgment 
feats,  where  the  praetors  fat  to  difpatch  canfes. 

Basilic  is  alfo  ufed,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  for  a 
church.  In  which  fenfe,  this  name  frequently  occurs 
in  St  Ambrofe,  St  Auftin,  St  Jerom,  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  and  other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies.  It  is  thought  that  the  name  was  thus  applied, 
from  many  of  the  ancient  churches  having  been  forrm  d 
'  •  of  the  Roman  halls  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

In  reality,  on  the  converfion  of  Conftantine,  many  of 
the  ancient  baflica  were  given  to  the  church,  and 
turned  to  another  ufe,  viz.  for  Chriftian  aflemblies  to 
meet  in,  as  may  be  colledled  from  that  paffage  in  Aufo- 
nius,  where  fpeaking  to  the  emperor  Gratian,  he  tells 


him,  the  laftlica ,  which  heretofore  were  wont  to  be  Bafilisr 
filled  with  men  of  bnfinefs,  were  now  thronged  with  jj- 
votaries  praying  for  his  fafety.  By  which  he  muft  needs 
mean,  that  the  Reman  halls  or  courts  were  turned  into 
Chriftian  churches:  and  hence,  we  conceive,  the  name 
bfiica  came  to  be  a  general  name  for  churches  in  after 
ages. 

Basilic  is  cliitfly  applied,  in  modern  times,  to 
churches  of  royal  foundation  ;  as  thofe  of  St  John  de 
Lateran,  and  St  Peter  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  found¬ 
ed  by  the  emperor  Conftantine. 

B  A3ilics  were  alfo  little  chapels  built  by  the  ancient 
Franks  over  the  tombs  of  their  great  men,  fo  called, 
as  refembling  the  figure  of  the  facred  bafilica  or  church¬ 
es.  Perfons  of  inferior  condition  had  only  tumba  or 
porticuli  ere&ed  over  them.  By  an  article  in  the 
Salic  law,  he  that  robbed  a  tumba  or  poriiculus,  was  to 
be  fined  fifteen  folidi ;  but  he  that  robbed  a  bafilica, 
thirty  folidi. 

Basilics,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  name  fuppofed  to 
have  been  given  by  the  emperor  Leo  to  a  colle&ion  of 
laws  in  honour  of  his  father  Bafilius  Macedo,  who  be¬ 
gan  it  in  the  year  867,  and  in  the  execution  chiefly 
made  ufe  of  Sabbathius  Protcfpatharius,  who  carried  the 
work  as  far  as  40  books.  Leo  added  20  books  more, 
and  publilhed  the  work  in  880.  The  whole,  30  years 
after,  was  corrected  and  improved  by  Conftantin  Por- 
pliyrogenitU3,  fon  of  Leo;  whence  many  have  held  him 
the  author  of  the  bafilica.  Six  books  of  the  bafilica 
were  tranflated  into  Latin  in  1557,  by  Gentian  Her- 
vetus.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  bafilics,  with  a  Latin 
verficn,  has  been  fince  publilhed  at  Paris,  in  1647,  by 
Annib.  Fabrottus,  in  7  volumes.  There  ftill  want  1 9 
books,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  loft.  Fabrottus  has , 
endeavoured  to  fupply  in  fome  meafiire  the  defeft  from 
the  fynoplis  of  the  bafilica,  and  the  gloffes ;  of  which 
feveral  had  been  made  under  the  fucceeding  emperors, 
and  contained  the  whole  Juftinian  law,  excepting  the 
fuperfluitie3,  in  a  new  and  more  cenfiftent  order,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  later  conftitutions  of  the  emperors  pofte- 
rior  to  Juftinian. 

BASILICA,  in  anatomy,  the  interior  branch  of 
the  axillary  vein,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm. 

BASILICATA,  a  territory  of  Italy,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Otranto,  Bari,  and  Capitanata  ;  on. 
the  weft  by  the  Principato,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
Tufcan  fea;  on"  the  fouth  by  Calabria;  and  on  the  eaft 
by  the  gulph  of  Taranto.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  ri¬ 
vers  :  but  as  it  is  almoft  all  occupied  by  the  Apennine 
mountains,  it  is  neither  very  populous  nor  fertile;  how¬ 
ever  it  produces  enough  to  maintain  its  inhabitants,, 
and  has  a  fmall  quantity  of  cotton.  The  principal 
towns  are  Cirenza  the  capital,  Mefi,  Tnrfi,  Rapollo, 

Muro,  Lavello,  Tracarico,  Monte  Pelofe,  and  Venefo* 
which  are  all  epifcopal  fees. 

BASILICI,  a  denomination  given  in  the  Greek  em¬ 
pire  to  thofe  who  carried  the  emperor’s  orders  and  com¬ 
mands. 

BASILICON,  in  pharmacy,  a  name  given  to  fe¬ 
veral  compofitions  to  be  found  in  ancient  medicinal 
writers.  At  prefent  it  is  confined  to  three  officinal 
ointments,  diftinguiflied  by  the  epithets  black,  yellow, 
and  green.  See  Pharmacy. 

B  ASILIDIANS,  ancient  heretics,  the  followers  of 
B&- 
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Biifilippum  Bafilides,  an  Egyptian,  who  lived  near  the  beginning 
Baciifk  ^econc^  century-  He  was  educated  in  the  Gno- 

■  liic  fchool,  over  which  Simon  Magus  prefided ;  with 

whom  he  agreed  that  Chrift  was  a  man  in  appearance, 
that  his  body  was  a  phantom,  and  that  he  gave  his 
form  to  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  crucified  in  his 
Head.  We  learn  from  Eufebius,  that  this  herefiarch 
Wrote  24  books  upon  the  gofpel,  and  that  he  forged 
feveral  prophets  ;  to  two  of  which  he  gave  the  names 
Barcaba  and  Barcopb.  We  haVe  ftill  the  fragment  of 
a  Bafilidian  gofpel.  His  difciples  fuppofed  there  were 
particular  virtues  in  names  ;  and  taught  with  Pytha¬ 
goras  and  Plato,  that  names  were  not  formed  by  chance, 
but  naturally  fignified  fomething. — Bafilides,  to  imi¬ 
tate  Pythagoras,  made  his  difciples  keep  filence  for  five 
years. 

In  general,  the  Bafilidians  held  much  the  fame  opi¬ 
nions  with  the  Valentinians,  another  branch  of  the 
Gnollic  family.  They  afferted,  that  all  the  aftions  of 
men  are  neceffary ;  that  faith  is  a  natural  gift,  to  which 
men  are  forcibly  determined,  and  fliould  therefore  be 
faved  though  their  lives  were  ever  fo  irregular.  Irenseus 
and  others  affure  us,  they  a  died  confiftently  with  their 
principle ;  comitting  all  manner  of  villanies  and  im¬ 
purities,  in  confidence  of  their  natural  ele&ion.  They 
had  a  particular  hierarchy  of  divine  perfons,  or  ./Eons. 
Under  the  name  Abraxas,  they  are  faid  to  have  wor- 
fhipped  the  fupreme  God,  from  whom  as  a  principle, 
all  other  things  proceeded.  There  are  feveral  gems  ftill 
fubfifting,  infcribed  with  the  name  Abraxas,  which  were 
ufed  by  the  Bafilidians  as  amulets  againft  dlfeafes  and 
evil  fpirits.  See  Abrasax  and  Abrax. 

BASILIPPUM  (auc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Baetica  in 
Spain;  now  Carttillana,  a  citadel  of  Aiidalulia,  above 
Seville  on  the  Guadalquivir. 

BASILISCUS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  lacerta.  See  Lacerta. 

BASILISK,  a  fabulous  kind  of  ferpent,  laid  to  kill 
by  its  breath  or  fight  only.  Galen  fays,  that  it  is  of 
a  colour  inclining  to  yellow;  and  that  it  has  three  little 
eminences  upon  its  head,  fpeckled  with  whitilh  fpots, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  fort  of  crown.  ./Elian 
fays,  that  its  poifon  is  fo  penetrating,  as  to  kill  the 
largeft  ferpents  with  its  vapour  only;  and  that  if  it  but 
bite  the  end  of  any  man’s  itick,  it  kills  him.  It  drives 
away  all  other  ferpents  by  the  noife  of  its  biffing. 
Pliny  fays,  it  kills  thofe  who  look  upon  it. — The  ge¬ 
neration  of  the  bafiliik  is  not  lefs  marvellous,  being  faid 
to  be  produced  from  a  cock’s  egg,  brooded  on  by  a 
ferpent.  Thefe,  and  other  things  equally  ridiculous, 
are  related  by  Matthiolus,  Galen,  Diofcorides,  Pliny, 
and  Erafiftratus.  Hirchmayer  and  Vander  Wiel  have 
given  the  hiftory  of  the  bafiliik,  and  dete&ed  the  folly 
and  impoftnre  of  the  traditions  concerning  it. —  In  fume 
apothecaries  lhops  there  are  little  dead  ferpents  Ihown, 
which  are  faid  to  be  bafiliflcs.  But  thefe  feem  rather 
to  be  a  kind  of  fmall  bird,  almoft  like  a  cock,  but  with* 
out  feathers :  its  head  is  lofty,  its  wings  are  almoft 
like  a  bat’s,  its  eyes  large,  and  its  neck  is  very  fliort. 
As  to  thofe  which  are  ihown  and  fold  at  Venice,  and 
in  other  places,  they  are  nothing  but  little  thombacks 
artificially  put  into  a  form  like  that  of  a  young  cock, 
by  ftretching  out  their  fins,  and  contriving  them  with 
a  little  head  and  hollow  eyes:  and  this,  Calmet  fays,  he 
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has  in  reality  obferved  in  a  fuppofed  bafiliik,  at  an 
.  apothecary’s  ihop  at  Paris,  and  in  another  at  the  Je- 
fuits  of  Pont-a-MouiTon. 

Basilisk,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance,  thus  denominated  from  its  refemblance  to  the 
fuppofed  ferpent  of  that  name.  The  bafililk  throws 
an  iron  ball  of  200  pound  weight.  It  wa3  much  talked 
of  in  the  time  of  Solyman  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in 
the-  wars  of  Hungary ;  but  feems  now  out  of  ufe. 
Paulus  Jovius  relates  the  terrible  daughter  made  by  a 
Angle  ball  from  one  of  thefe  bafilides  in  a  Spanifh  fhip  ; 
after  penetrating  the  boards  and  planks  in  the  fhip’s 
head,  it  killed  above  30  men.  Maffeu3  fpeaks  of  ba- 
fililks  made  of  brafs,  which  were  drawn  each  by  100 
yoke  of  oxen. — Modern  writers  alfo  give  the  name  ba- 
ftlifk  to  a  much  fmaller  and  fizeable  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  the  Dutch  make  15  feet  long,  and  the  French 
only  10.  It  carries  48  pounds. 

BASILIUS,  fumamed  the  Macedonian,  emperor 
of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  common  foldier,  and  of  an 
obfeure  family  in  Macedonia,  and  yet  raifed  himfelf  to 
the  throne  ;  for  having  pleafed  the  emperor  Michael  by 
his  addrefs  in  the  management  of  his  horfes,  he  became 
his  firft  equerry,  and  then  his  great  chamberlain.  He 
at  length  affaffiriated  the  famous  Bardas,  and  was  af- 
fociated  to  the  empire  in  849.  He  held  the  eighth 
general  council  at  Conftantinople;  depofed  the  patriarch 
Photius,  but  in  858  reftored  him  to  the  patriarchate  5 
and  declared  againft  the  popes,  who  refufed  to  admit 
him  iuto  their  communion.  He  was  dreaded  by  his 
enemies  the  Saracens,  whom  he  frequently  vanquifhed ; 
and  loved  by  his  fubje&s,  for  his  juftice  and  clemency. 
He  died  in  886.  Under  his  reign  the  Ruffians  em¬ 
braced  Chriftanity,  and  the  do&rine  of  the  Greek 
church.  He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  BafiliuS 
the  Young,  who  fucceeded  Zemifces  in  975,  and  after 
a  reign  of  50  years  died  in  1025. 

BASINGSTOKE,  a  corporation-town  of  Hamp- 
fliire  in  England,  and  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the 
weftern  road.  It  is  feated  on  a  fmall  brook,  in  W. 
Long.  1.  10.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BASIOGLOSSUS,  a  mufcle  arifing  from  the  bafe 
of  the  os  hyoides.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufctes . 

BASIS,  or  bafe,  in  geometry.  See  Base. 

Basis,  or  Bafe,  in  chemiftry,  any  body  which  is 
diffolved  by  another  body,  which  it  receives  and  fixes, 
and  with  which  it  forms  a  compound,  may  be  called 
the  bafis  of  that  compound.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
bafes  of  neutral  falts  are  the  alkaline,  earthy,  and  me¬ 
tallic  matters  which  are  faturated  by  the  feveral  acids, 
and  form  with  them  thefe  neutral  falts.  In  this  fenfe 
it  is  that  thefe  neutral  falts  are  called  falts  ‘with  earthy 
bafes,  falts  with  alkaline  bafes,  falts  with  metallic  bafes: 
alfo  the  appellations  bafs  of  alum,  bafts  of  nitre,  bafts 
of  Glauber’s  fait,  bafs  of  vitriol,  3cc.  lignify  the  argil¬ 
laceous  earth,  which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms 
alum ;  the  vegetable  alkali,  which,  with  the  nitrous 
acid,  forms  nitre  ;  the  mineral  alkali,  which,  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  forms  Glauber’s  fait  ;  and  the  metal 
which,  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  forms  a  vitriol ;  becaufe 
thefe  fubftances  are  fuppofed  to  be  fixed,  unaftive,  and 
only  yielding  to  the  aftion  of  the  acids,  which  they 
fix,  and  to  which  they  give  a  body  and  confiftence. 

Basis, 
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Bsfw  Basjs,  among  phyficlans,  denotes  the  principal  in- 
„  gredients  in  compound  medicines, 

-  *  .  BASKERVILLE  (John),  an  eminent  artift,  efpe- 
•cially  in  letter-founding  and  printing,  of  the  prefent 
century.  He  was  born  in  1706  at  Woverley  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  and  was  heir  to  an  ellate  of  about  L.60 
a- year  ;  the  whole  of  which  income  he  allowed  to  his 
parents  till  their  deaths.  In  his  early  years  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  love  for  fine  writing,  and  cutting  in  Hone ; 
and  being  brought  up  to  no  particular  profeffion,  he 
commenced  writing-mailer  in  Birmingham  when  about 
20  years  of  age.  The  improvements  in  different  ma¬ 
nufactures  there  foon  drew  his  attention,  and  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  japan  bufinefs,  which  he  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  with  diftinguilhed  excellence  and  fuccefs. 
In  1750  he  applied  himfelf  to  letter-founding,  the 
bringing  of  which  to  perfection  coft  him  much  labour 
and  expence.  In  a  few  years  he  proceeded  to  print¬ 
ing  ;  and  his  firft  work  was  an  edition  of  Virgil  on 
royal  quarto,  which  now  fells  for  three  guineas.  In 
a  fliort  time  he  obtained  leave  from  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge  to  print  a  Bible  in  royal  folio,  and  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Common  P/ayer  in  three  fizes  5  for  which 
.he  paid  a  large  fum  to  the  univerfity.  He  afterwards 
printed  Horace,  Terence,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juve¬ 
nal,  Sallult,  and  Florus,  in  royal  quarto;  Virgil  in 
oftavo  5  and  feveral  books  in  duodecimo.  He  pub- 
lilhed  likevvife  feme  of  the  Englilh  daffies.  The  bell 
fceftimonies  of  the  merit  of  thefe  performances  are  them- 
felves ;  and  Mr  Balkerville’s  name  is  defervedly  ranked 
among  thofe  who,  in  modern  times,  have  brought  the 
art  of  printing  to  its  great  eft  perfe&ion.  Not  meet¬ 
ing,  however,  with  that  encouragement  from  the  book- 
fellers  which  he  expected,  he  let  up  a  letter-foundery 
for  fale  a  little  before  his  death.  He  died  without  il- 
foe  in  July  1775.  .  . 

BASKET,  an  utenfil  made  of  twigs  interwoven 
together,  in  order  to  hold  fruit,  earth,  &c.  As  a 
meafure,  it  denotes  an  uncertain  quantity  ;  as,  a  baiket 
of  medlars  is  two  bufhels,  of  afafeetida  from  20  to  50 
pound  weight.  The  ancient  Britons  were  noted  for 
their  ingenuity  in  making  baikets,  which  they  export¬ 
ed  in  large  quantities.  Thefe  bafl<et6  were  of  very 
elegant  workmanffiip,  and  bore  a  high  price ;  and  are 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  among  the  extravagant  expenfive 
furniture  of  the  Roman  tahles  in  his  time. 

Adde  et  bafeaudas  et  mille  efcaria. 

Add  baikets,  and  a  thoufand  other  dilhes. 

That  thefe  bafkets  were  manufa&ured  in  Britain,  we 
learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial : 

Barbara  de  pittis  v  ni  bafeauda  Britannis, 

Sfd  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  fuam. 

A  baiket  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought. 

And  now  to  Rome’s  imperial  city  brought. 

Baskets  of  Earth ,  in  the  military  art,  called  by  the 
French  corbeiiles,  are  frnall  baikets  ufed  in  fieges,  ua 
the  parapet  of  a  trench,  being  filled  with  earth.  They 
are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  8  or  10  inches  at  bot¬ 
tom  ;  fo  that,  being  fet  together,  there  is  a  fort  of  em- 
brafures  left  at  their  bottoms,  through  which  the  fol- 
diers  fire,  without  expofing  themfeives. 

Vol.  III.  Parti. 
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Basket-FiJ/j,  a  fpecies  of  Sea-far.  See  Aste-  Bafltec 
bias.  " 

BASKF.r-Salt,  that  made  from  falt-fprings,  being  bafnage. 
purer,  whiter,  and  compofed  of  liner  grains,  than  the  v" 
common  brine-falt.  See  Salt. 

BASKING- shark,  or  SvN-FiJh  of  the  Irijh.  See 
Squalus. 

BASNAGE  (James),  a  learned  and  accomplilhed 
author,  and  pallor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  the 
Hague,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Normandy  Auguft  8. 

1653.  He  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Bafnage,  pne  of  the 
ableft  advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Normandy.  At 
17  years  of  age,  after  he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  the  Englilh, 

Spanilh,  and  Italian  languages,  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  he  began  his  divinity  ltudies  under  Mellrezat, 
Turretin,  and  Tronchin  5  and  finilhed  them  at  Sedan, 
under  the  profelfors  Jurieu  and  Le  Blanc  de  Beaulieu. 

He  then  returned  to  Roan,  where  he  was  received  as 
minifter,  September  1676;  in  which  capacity  he  re¬ 
mained  till  the  year  1685,  when,  the  exercife  of  the 
Proteftant  religion  being  fupprefled  at  Roan,  he  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  the  king  to  retire  to  Holland.  He 
fettled  at  Rotterdam  ;  and  was  a  minifter  penlionary 
there  till  1691,  when  he  was  chofen  pallor  of  the  Wal¬ 
loon  church  of  that  city.  In  1709  Penfionary  Hein- 
fms  got  him  chofen  one  of  the  pallors  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  the  Hague,  intending  not  only  to  employ 
him  in  religious  but  in  Hate  affairs.  He  was  employed 
i»  a  fecret  negociatiou  with  Marlhal  d’Uxelles,  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  France  at  the  congrefs  of  Utrecht  ;  and  he 
executed  it  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  after¬ 
wards  entrufted  with  feveral  important  commiffions,  aft 
which  he  difeharged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  a 
great  chara&er  for  his  abilities  and  addrefs  ;  a  cele¬ 
brated  modern  writer  has  therefore  faid  of  him,  that  he 
was  fitter  to  be  minifter  of  Hate  than  of  a  parilh.  The 
abbe  du  Bois,  who  was  at  the  Hague  in  J  7 1 6,  as  am- 
baffador  plenipotentiary  from  his  moll  Chrillian  maje- 
fty,  to  negociate  a  defenfive  alliance  between  France, 

England,  and  the  States  General,  was  ordered  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France,  to  apply  himfelf 
to  M.  Bafnage,  and  to  follow  his  advice:  they  accord¬ 
ingly  a&ed  in  concert,  and  the  alliance  was  concluded 
in  January  1717.  He  kept  an  epiltolary  correfpon- 
dence  with  feveral  princes,  noblemen  of  high  rank,  ar.d 
miniiters  of  Hate,  both  Catholic  and  Proteftant,  and 
with  a  great  many  learned  men  in  France,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England.  The  Catholics  efteemed  him  no 
lefs  than  the  Proteftants  ;  and  the  works  he  wrote, 
which  are  moftly  in  French,  fpread  his  reputation  al- 
moft  all  over  Europe  :  among  thefe  are,  1.  The  Hiflo- 
ry  of  the  Religion  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  2.  Jew- 
ifh  Antiquities.  3.  The  Hitlory  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament ;  and  many  others.  He  died  September 
22.1723. 

Basnage  (Henry)  Sieur  de  Beauval,  fecond  fon  to 
Henry  Bafnage,  and  brother  to  James  mentioned  in  the 
laft  article.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  in  the  parliament  of 
Roan  in  the  year  1679.  He  did  not  follow  the  bar 
immediately  upon  his  admiffion  ;  but  went  to  Valencia, 
where  he  ftudied  under  M.  de  Marville.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  thence,  he  pra&ifed  with  great  reputation  till 
the  year  1687,  when  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of 
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Nantz  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  he  com- 
pofed  the  greateft  part  of  his  works,  and  died  there 
the  29th  of  March  1710.  His  chief  work  is  Hiftoire 
des  outrages  d-s  Scavans.  Rotterd.  24  vol.  in  duode¬ 
cimo.  This  work  was  begun  in  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1687,  and  continued  till  June  1709.  When  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Holland,  Mr  Bayle,  thiough  indifpofition, 
had  been  obliged  to  drop  his  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique 
des  Leitres,  which  induced  Mr  Bafnage  to  undertake  a 
work  of  the  fame  kind  under  a  different  title. 

BASON,  in  hydraulics,  a  refervoir  of  water,  ufed 
for  various  purpofes :  thus  we  fay,  T-he  bafon  of  a  jet 
d'eau ,  the  hafon  of  a  fountain,  and  likewife  the  bafon  of 
a  port  or  harbour. 

Bason,  in  Jewifh  antiquities,  the  laver  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  made  of  the  brafs  looking-glaffes  belonging  to 
thofe  devout  women  that  watched  and  flood  centinels 
at  the  door  .of  the  tabernacle. 

Bason,  or  Dijh ,  among  glafs-grinders.  Thefe  ar¬ 
tificers  ufe  various  kinds  of  bafons,  of  copper,  iron, 
&c.  and  of  various  forms,  fome  deeper,  others  fhal- 
lower,  according  to  the  focus  of  the  glaffes  that  are  to 
be  ground.  In  thefe  bafons  it  is  that  convex  glaffes 
are  formed,  as  concave  ones  are  formed  on  fpheres  or 
bowls. 

Glaffes  are  woiked  in  bafons  two  ways. — In  the 
firft,  the  bafon  is  fitted  to  the  arbor  or  tree  of  a  lath, 
and  the  glafs  (fixed  with  cement  to  a  handle  of  wood) 
prefented  and  held  fall  in  the  right  hand  within  the 
bafon,  while  the  proper  motion  is  given  by  the  foot 
of  the  bafon.  In  the  other,  the  bafon  is  fixed  to  a 
fland  or  block,  and  the  glafs  with  its  wooden  handle 
moved.  The  moveable  baf6ns  are  very  fmall,  feldom 
exceeding  five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter ;  the  others 
are  larger,  fometimes  above  ten  feet  diameter.  After 
the  glafs  has  been  ground  in  the  bafon,  it  is  brought 
fmoother  with  greafe  and  emery;  and  polkhed  firft 
with  tripoli,  and  finilhed  with  paper  cemented  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bafon. 

Bason,  among  hatters,  is  a  large  round  fhell  or 
cafe,  ordinarily  of  iron,  placed  over  a  furnace  ;  where¬ 
in  the  matter  of  the  hat  is  moulded  into  form.  The 
hatters  have  alfo  bafons  for  the  brims  of  hats,  ufually 
of  lead,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  of  a  dia¬ 
meter  fufficient  for  the  largeft  block  to  go  through. 

BASQUES,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  towards 
the  Pyrenean  mountains.  It  comprehends  Labour, 
Lower  Navarre,  and  the  diftridt  of  Soule. 

BASS,  the  lowefl  in  the  four  parts  of  mufic :  of 
uncertain  etymology ;  whether  from  the  Greek  word 
a  foundation  ;  or  from  the  Italian  adjedtive  bajo, 
fignifying  “  low.”  Of  all  the  parts  it  is  the  mod  im¬ 
portant,  and  it  is  upon  this  that  the  chords  proper 
to  conftitute  a  particular  harmony  are  determined. 
Hence  the  maxim  among  muficians,  that  when  the 
bafs  is  properly  formed,  the  harmony  can  fcarcely  be 
bad. 

Baffes  are  of  different  kinds.  Of  which  in  their 
oMer. 

Thorough-Bj$s  is  the  harmony  made  by  the  bafs- 
viols,  or  theorbos,  continuing  to  play  both  while  the 
voices  fing  and  the  other  inftruments  perform  their 
parts,  and  alfo  filling  up  the  intervals  when  any  of  the 
other  paits  Hop.  It  is  played  by  figures  marked  over 
the  notes,  on  the  organ,  fpinet,  harpfichord,  &c.  and 


frequently  limply  and  without  figures  on  the  baft- viol  Baf», 
and  balloon.  Ba^tT*  , 

Counter  Bass  is  a  fecond  or  double  bafs,  where  there  v 
are  feveral  in  the  fame  concert. 

Bass- Viol,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  like  form 
with  that  of  a  violin,  but  much  larger.  It  is  llruck 
with  a  bow,  as  that  is ;  has  the  fame  number  of  firings  ; 
and  has  eight  flops,  which  are  fubdivided  into  femi- 
ftops  :  Its  found  is  grave,  and  has  a  much  nobler  ef- 
feft  in  a  concert  than  that  of  the  violin. 

Bass  (ille  of),  a  rock,  about  a  mile  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  a  fmall 
diltance  from  the  town  of  North  Berwick  in  Eaft  Lo¬ 
thian.  It  is  fteep  and  inacceffible  on  all  fides,  except 
to  the  fouth-weft ;  and  even  there  it  is  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  a  fingle  man  can  climb  up  with  the  help  of 
a  rope  or  ladder.  It  was  formerly  kept  as  a  garrifon. 

A  party  of  King  James’s  adherents  furprifed  it  at  the 
Revolution,  and  it  was  the  lafi  place  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms  that  fubmitted  to  the  new  government ;  upon 
which,  its  fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  negledted. 
Infummer,  this  remarkable  rock,  which  rifes  to  a  great 
height  above  the  water,  in  form  »f  a  cone,  is  quite  co¬ 
vered  with  fea-fowl  which  come  hither  to  breed.  The 
chief  of  thefe  are  the  folon  geefef ,  which  arrive  in  June,  f  See  /Vi¬ 
and  retire  in  September.  It  alfo  contains  a  fmall  war- 
ren  for  rabbits,  and  affords  pafture  for  a  few  Iheep. 

The  force  of  the  tides  have  now  almoft  worn  a  hole 
quite  through  this  rock.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N-  Lat. 

56.  3. 

BASSAN(  Giacomo  dePont),  or  le  Bass  an,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Venetian  painter,  was  born  in  1510.  His  fub- 
jedts  generally  were  peafants  and  villagers,  bufy  at  their 
different  rural  occupations,  according  to  the  various 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  cattle,  landfcapes,  and  hiftorical 
defigns ;  and  in  all  thofe  fubjedts  the  figures  were  well 
defigned,  and  the  animals  and  landfcapes  have  an  agree¬ 
able  refemblance  of  Ample  nature.  His  qompofitiona 
cannot  boaft  of  much  elegance  or  grandeur  of  tafte, 
not  even  thofe  which  are  hiftorical  5  but  they  have 
abundance  of  force  and  truth.  His  local  colours  are 
very  well  obferved,  his  carnations  are  frefh  and  bril¬ 
liant,  and  the  chiaro-fcuro  and  perfpedtive  well  under- 
flood.  His  touch  is  free  and  fpirited  ;  and  the  diftan- 
ces  in  his  landfcapes  are  always  true,  if  not  fometimes 
too  dark  in  the  nearer  parts.  His  works  are  fpread 
all  over  Europe :  many  of  them  were  purchafed  by 
Titian  ;  and  there  are  feveral  in  the  French  king’3  ca¬ 
binet,  the  royal  palace,  and  the  Hotel  de  Touloufe. 

They  are  more  readily  known  than  thofe  of  m  oft  other 
painters ;  from  the  fimilitude  of  charadters  and  counte¬ 
nances  in  the  figures  and  animals ;  from  the  tafte  ire 
the  buildings,  utenfils,  and  draperies  ;  and,  befide, 
from  a  violet  or  purple  tint  that  predominates  in  every 
one  of  his  pidlures.  But  the  genuine  pidlures  of  his 
hand  are  not  fo  eafily  afcertained;  becaufe  he  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated  the  fame  delign,  and  his  fons  were  moftly 
employed  in  copying  the  works  of  their  father,  which 
he  fometimes  retouched.  As  he  lived  to  be  very  old, 
he  finifhed  a  great  number  of  pictures ;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  his  application  and  years,  the  real  pictures  of 
Giacomo  are  not  commonly  met  with.  Many  of  thofe 
which  are  called  originals  by  purchafers  as  well  as. 
dealers,  being  at  beft  no  more  than  copies  by  the  fons 
of  Baffan,  who  were  far  inferior  to  him;  or  perhaps 
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by  Tome  painter  of  Hill  meaner  abilities.  But  the  true 
pictures  of  Giacomo  always  bear  a  confiderable  price 
'  if  they  happen  to  be  undamaged.  He  died  in  1592, 
aged  82.-— Francis  and  Leander,  his  fons,  diilinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  fame  art ;  but  inheriting  a  fpecies 
of  lunacy  from  their  mother,  both  came  to  an  untime¬ 
ly  end. 

BASSANI  (Giovanni  Battifta),  maeftro  di  cap- 
pella  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bologna  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  was  a  very  voluminous  com- 
pofer  of  mufic,  having  given  to  the  world  no  fewer  than 
3 1  different  works.  He  is  equally  celebrated  both  as 
a  compofer  for  the  church  and  for  concerts ;  and  was 
befidcs  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  and,  as  it 
is  faid,  taught  Corelli  on  that  inftrument.  His  compe¬ 
titions  conlift  of  maffes,  pfalms,  motets  with  inftru- 
mental  parts,  and  fonatas  for  violins;  his  fifth  opera  in 
particular,  containing  1 2  fonatas  for  two  violins  and  a 
bafs,  is  much  efteemed ;  it  is  written  in  a  ftyle  wonder¬ 
fully  grave  and  pathetic,  and  abounds  with  evidences  of 
great  learning  and  fine  invention.  The  full  and  third 
operas  of  Corelli  are  apparently  formed  after  the  model 
«f  this  work.  Baffani  was  one  of  the  firft  who  com- 
pofed  motets  for  a  Tingle  voice,  with  accompaniments 
of  violins ;  a  piafticc  which  is  liable  to  objection,  as  it 
affimilates  church-mufic  too  nearly  to  that  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  of  liis  folo-motets  it  mull  be  cortfeffed  that 
they  differ  in  ftyle  but  little  from  opera  airs  and  can¬ 
tatas  ;  two  operas  of  them,  viz.  the  eighth  and  thir¬ 
teenth,  were  printed  in  London  by  Pearfon  above 
years  ago,  with  the  title  of  Harmotiia  Fejliva. 

BASSANTIN  (James),  a  Scotch  aftronomer,  Ton 
of  the  Laird  of  Baffanlin  in  Mcrs,  was  born  in  the  reign 
of  James  IV.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  travelled  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
then  fixed  his  abode  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  where 
he  taught  mathematics  with  great  applanfe.  Having 
acquired  fome  fortune  in  this  occupation  in  1562,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1568. 
From  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have  been  no  con¬ 
temptible  aftronomer,  confidering  the  times 5  but,  like 
moll  of  the  mathematicians  of  that  age,  he  was  not  a 
little  addi&ed  to  judicial  aftrology.  Sir  James  Melvil, 
in  his  Memoirs,  fays  that  his  brother  Sir  Robert,  when 
he  was  exerting  his  abilities  to  reconcile  the  two  queens 
Elizabeth  and  Mary',  met  with  one  Baffantin,  a  man 
learned  in  the  high  fciences,  who  told  him,  “  that  all 
his  travel  would  be  in  vain;  for,  faid  he,  they  will  ne¬ 
ver  meet  together  ;  and  next,  there  will  never  be  any 
thing  but  difiembling  and  fecrct  hatred  for  a  while,  and 
at  length  captivity  and  utter  wreck  to  our  queen  from 
England.”  He  ad  '  hs*,  “  that  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  length  {hall  fall,  of  right,  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  but  it  (hall  coft  many  bloody  battles  5  and  the 
Spaniards  {ball  be  helpers,  and  take  a  part  to  themfelves 
for  their  labour.”  Sir  James  Melvil  is  an  author  of 
credit;  therefore  it  is  probable  that  our  aftrologer ven¬ 
tured  to  utter  his  prcdi&ion  :  but,  as  it  proved  true 
qnly  in  part,  either  he  mifunderllood  tile  ftars,  or  they 
deceived  the  aftrologer. — His  works  are,  1.  Ajlror.o- 
mia  Jacobi  Bajfanlirii  Scoti,  opus  a'folutijjintum ,  &c.  ter 
editum  Latine  et  Galilee.  Genev.  1599,  fob  This  is 
the  title  given  it  by  Tornrefius,  who  tranflated  it  into 
Latin  from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  was  firft 
publ ilhed.  2.  Barapbrafe  de  /’  Ajlrelabe,  avec  un  am • 


plification  de  Pufuge  de  I'Aftrolabe.  Lyons  155$.  Paris, 
1617,  8vo.  3.  Mathematic .  genetbliaca.  4.  Arith • 
metica.  5.  Mujica  fecundum  Platonem.  6.  De  ma¬ 
th eft  in  genere. 

BASSE,  or  Bass,  a  town  of  the  French  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  county  of  Flanders,  on  the  confines  of  Ar¬ 
tois,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  many  fieges  it  has 
fuftained;  but  its  fortifications  are  now  demoliftied.  It 
is  feated  on  a  canal  which  runs  as  far  as  Deule.  E* 
Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  53. 

Basse  Terre ,  part  of  the  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher’s, 
one  of  the  Carribbee  iflands,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
French,  but  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713. 

BASSET,  or  Basetts,  a  game  with  cards,  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  a  noble  Venetian,  for  which 
he  was  banifhed.  It  was  firft  introduced  into  France 
by  Signior  Juftiniani,  ambaffador  of  Venice,  in  1674. 
Severe  laws  were  made  againft  it  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
elude  which,  they  difguifed  baffet  under  the  name  of 
pour  Iff  centre ,  that  is,  “  for  and  againft,”  which  oc- 
calioned  new  arrets  and  prohibitions  of  parliament. 
The  parties  concerned  in  it  are,  a  dealer  or  banker ; 
his  afliftant,  who  fupervifes  the  lofing  cards ;  and  the 
punter,  or  any  one  who  plays  againft  the  banker. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  terms  ufed  in  this 
game  ;  as,  1.  The  fajfe  or  face ,  which  is  the  firft  card 
turned  up  by  the  tailleur  belonging  to  the  pack,  by 
which  he  gains  half  the  value  of  the  money  laid  down 
on  every  card  of  that  Jort  by  the  punters.  2.  The 
couch ,  or  firft  money  which  every  punter  puts  on  each 
card  ;  each  perfon  that  plays  having  a  book  of  1 3  fe- 
veral  carets  before  him,  on  which  he  may  lay  his  mo¬ 
ney,  more  or  lef3,  at  diferetion.  3.  The  paroli ; 
which  is,  when  a  punter  having  won  the  firft  flake, 
and  having  a  mind  to  purfue  his  good  fortune,  crooks 
the  corner  of  his  card,  and  lets  his  prize  lie,  aiming  at 
a  fept  et  k  va.  4.  The  majfe  ;  when  having  won  the 
firft  (lake,  the  punter  is  willing  to  venture  more  money 
on  the  fame  card.  5.  The  pay;  when  the  punter  ha¬ 
ving  won  the  firft  {lake,  be  it  a  {hilling,  half-crown, 
guinea,  or  whatever  he  laid  down  on  his  card,  and  not 
caring  to  hazard  the  paroli,  leaves  off,  or  goes  the  pay: 
in  which  cafe,  if  the  card  turn  up  wrong,  he  lofes  no¬ 
thing,  having  won  the  couch  before  ;  whereas,  if  it 
turn  right,  he  by  this  adventure  wons  double  the  mo¬ 
ney  ltaked.  6.  The  alpicnv ;  much  the  fame  with 
paroli,  and  ufed  when  a  couch  is  won  by  turning  up 
or  crooking  the  corner  of  the  winning  card.  7.  Sept 
et  le  va,  the  firft;  great  chance  or  prize,  when  the  pun¬ 
ter,  having  won  the  couch,  makes  a  paroli,  and  goes 
on  to  a  fecond  chance;  fo  that  if  his  winning  card  turns 
up  again,  it  comes  to  fept  et  le  va,  which  is  feven 
tiroes  as  much  as  he  laid  down  on  his  card.  8.  Spuinze 
et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the  punter  ha¬ 
ving  won  the  former,  is  refolved  to  pulh  his  fortune, 
and  lay  his  money  a  fecond  time  on  the  fame  card  by 
crooking  another  corner ;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  comes 
up,  he  wins  fifteen  times  the  money  he  laid  down. 
9.  Trent  et  le  va  is  the  next  higher  prize,  when  the 
punter,  crooking  the  fourth  corner  of  his  winning  card, 
if  it  turn  up,  wins  33  times  the  money  he  firft  ftaked. 

1  o.  Soixant  et  le  va  is  the  higheft  prize,  and  intitles 
the  winner  to  67  times  his  firft  money  ;  which,  if  it 
were  confiderable,  ftands  a  chance  to  break  the  bank  ; 
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'Baffft,  but  the  bank  {lands  many  chances  firft  of  breaking 
Baffetwg.  tjje  punter.  This  cannot  be  won  but  by  the  lailleur’s 
v  dealing  the  cards  over  again. 

The  rules  of  the  game  of  baflet  are  as  follow :  i .  The 
banker  holds  a  pack  of  52  cards,  and  having  fhuffled 
them,  he  turns  the  whole  pack  at  once,  fo  as  to  dif- 
cover  the  lail  card  ;  after  which  he  lays  down  all  the 
cards  by  couples.  2.  The  punter  has  his  book  of  13 
cards  in  his  hand,  from  the  king  to  the  ace out  of 
thefe  he  takes  one  card,  or  more,  at  pleafure,  upon 
which  he  lays  a  flake.  3.  The  punter  may,  at  his 
choice,  either  lay  down  his  ftake  before  the  pack  is 
turned,  or  immediately  after  it  is  turned,  or  after  any 
number  of  couples  are  down.  4.  Suppofmg  the  pun¬ 
ter  to  lay  down  his  ftake  after  the  pack  is  turned,  and 
calling  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  & c.  the  places  of  thofe  cards 
which  follow  the  card  in  view,  either  immediately  after 
the  pack  is  turned,  or  after  any  number  of  couples  are 
drawn.  Then,  5.  If  the  card  upon  which  the  punter 
has  laid  a  flake  comes  out  in  any  even  place,  except 
the  firft,  he  win3  a  ftake  equal  to  his  own.  6.  If  the 
card  upon  which  the  punter  has  laid  a  flake  comes  out 
in  any  even  place,  except  the  fecond,  he  lofes  his  flake. 
7.  If  the  caid  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  firft  place, 
he  neither  win3  nor  lofes,  but  takes  his  own  ftake  again, 
ft.  If  the  card  of  the  punter  comes  out  in  the  fecond 
place,  he  does  not  lofe  his  whole  ftake,  but  only  one 
half;  and  this  is.  the  cafe  in  which  the  punter  is  faid  to 
be  faced.  9.  When  the  punter  choofes  to  come  in 
after  any  number  of  couples  are  down,  if  his  card  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  but  once  in  the  pack  and  is  the  laft  of  all, 
there  h  an  exception  from  the  general  rule;  for  though 
it  comes  out  in  an  odd  place,  which  fliould  inticle  him 
to  win  a  ftake  equal  to  his  own,  yet  he  neither  wins 
nor  lofes  from  that  circumftauce,  but  takes  back  his 
own  ftake. 

This  game  has  been  the  objefl  of  mathematical  cal¬ 
culations.  M.  de  Moivre  folves  this  problem  :  to  efti- 
mate  at  baflet  the  lofs  of  the  punter  under  any  circum- 
ftance  of  cards  remaining  in  the  flock  when  he  lays  his 
ftake,  and  of  any  number  of  times  that  his  card  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  flock.  From  this  folution  he  has  formed 
a  table  fhowing  the  feveral  Ioffes  of  the  punter  in  vvhat- 
loever  circumftances  he  may  happen  to  be.  From  this 
table  it  appears,  I.  That  the  fewer  the  cards  are  in 
the  flock,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  of  the  punter.  2.  That 
the  leaft  lofs  of  the  punter,  under  the  fame  circumftan- 
ees  of  cards  remaining  in  the  ftock,  is  when  his  card 
is  but  twice  in  it ;  the  next  greater  when  but  three 
times ;  ftill  greater  when  four  times ;  and  the  greateft 
when  but  once.  The  gain  of  the  banker  upon  all  the 
money  adventured  at  baflet  is  15s.  3  d.  per  cent. 

Basset  (Peter),  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family, 
was  chamberlain,  or  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber, 
to  King  Henry  V.  a  conftant  attendant  on  that  brave 
prince,  and  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  moft  glorious  actions 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  all  which  he  particularly  de- 
fcribed  in  a  volumn  intitled,  The  Ads  of  King  Henry  V .. 
which  remains  in  MS.  in'  the  college  of  heralds.] 

BASSETING,  in  the  coal  mines,  denotes  the  rife 
of  the  vein  of  coal  towards  the  furface  of  the  earth,  till 
it  come  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  furface  itfelf. 
This  is  alfo  called  by  the  workmen  craping;  and  Hands 
eppofed  to  dipping)  which  is  the  defcent  of  the  vein  to 


fueh  a  depth  that  it  is  tardy,  if  ever,  followed  to  the  Baffin 

end.  (  I 

BASSIA  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong-  ',rB* 
ing  to  the  dodecandria  clafsof  plants;  the  characters  of 
which  are  ;  The  calyx  is  quadriphyllous ;  the  corolla 
oflofid,  with  the  tube  inflated;  the  ftamina  are  16; 
and  the  drupe  is  quinquefpermous.  There  is  but  one 
{pecies,  the  longifolia,  a  native  of  Malabar. 

BASSO  REi.iEvo,.or  Bass-relief;  apiece  of  fculp- 
ture,  where  the  figures  or  images  do  not  protuberate, 
jet,  or.  ftand  out,  far  above  the  plane  on  which  they 
are  formed. — Whatever  figures  or  r.eprefentations  are 
thus  cut,  {lamped,  or  otheiwife  wrought,  fo  that  not 
the  entire  body,  but  only  part  of  it,  is  raifed  above  the 
plane,  are  faid  to  be  done  in  relief  or  relievo;  and  when 
that  work  is  low,  flat,  and  but  little  raifed,  it  is  called 
low  relief  When  a  piece  of  fculpture,  a  coin,  or  a  me¬ 
dal,  has  its  figure  raifed  fo  as  to  be  well  diftinguiflred, 
it  is  called  bold ,  and  we  fay  its  relief  is  Jlrong. 

BASSOON,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind  fort, 
blown  with  a  reed,  furniflied  with  x  1  holes,,  and  ufed  as 
a  bafs  in  a  concert  of  hautboys,  flutes,  &c. — To  render 
this  inftrument  more  portable,  it  i$  divided  into  two 
paits,  whence  it  is  alfo  called  a  fagot.  Its  diameter  at 
bottom  is  nine  inches,  and  its  holes  are  {topped  like 
thofe  of  a  large  flute. 

BASSORA,  Balsora,  or  Eafrah,  a  city  between 
Arabia  and  Perfia,  fituated  in  the  extremity  of  the 
defarts  of  Irak,  a  little  to  the  weft  of  the  Tigris,  in 
about  570  eaft  longitude,  and  30 0  north  latitude.  It 
wa3  built  by  the  command  of  the  khalif  Omar,  in 
the  15th  year  of  the  Hegira,  for  the  fake  of  carrying 
on  more  commodioufly  an  extenfive  commerce  between 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Perflansi  and  Indians.  It  is  at 
prefent  a  very  famous  empory  of  the  Eaft ;.  and  Hands 
upon  a  thick  ftony  foil,,  as,  the  word  bafra  imports,  a- 
bout  a  day  and  a  half’s  journey  from  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  where  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  Perlian 
Gulf,  denominated  likewife  from  this  town  the  Bay  of 
Bafra.  The  circumjacent  traft  is  looked  upon  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  one  of  the  moft  delightful  fpots  in  Afia, 
and  even  as  one  of  the  moft  beautiful,  gardens  in  the 
world ;  however,  the  hot  winds  that  frequently  blow 
there  are  very  troublefome  to  travellers,  and  fometimei> 
overwhelm  them  with  fand  driven  by  the  force  of  thefe 
winds  out  of  the  neighouring  defarts.  The  city  is  in¬ 
habited  by  Jacobites,  Neftorians,  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Chaldean  Chriftians,  commonly  called  Chrijlians  of 
St  “John,  which  laft  are  pretty  numerous  here. 

The  Abbe  Raynal  values  the  merchandife  annually 
brought  to  Baffora  at  L  525,000:  of  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  furnifh  JL.  1 75,000 ;  the  DtuS-'h  L.  87,500 ;  and  the- 
Moors,  Banians,  Armenians,  and  Arabs,  fumijfh  the 
remainder.  “  The  cargoes  of  thefe  nations  (fays  he) 
conlift  of  rice;  fugar;  plain,  ftriped,  and  flowered  muf¬ 
fins  from  Bengal;  fpices  from  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca 
iflands ;  coarfe,  white,  and  blue  cottons  from  Coro¬ 
mandel  ;  cardamum,  pepper,  fanders-wood,  from  Ma¬ 
labar  ;  gold  and  fiLver  fluffs,  turbans,  fhawls,  indigo,, 
from  Surat;  pearls  from  Baharen,  and  coffee  from  Mo¬ 
cha;  iron,  lead,  and  woolen  cloth,  from  Europe.  Ci¬ 
ther  articles  of  lefs  confequence  are  imported  from  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Some  of  thefe  commodities  are  {hipped- 
on  board  fmall  Arabian  veffels  5  but  the  greater  part  is- 
brought 
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I  JUffcra,  Brought  bv  European  fhips,  which  have  the  advantage 
I  Bathrd,  0f  a  confiderable  freight. 

“  This  metchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money  ;  and 
paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Ar- 
menians.  The  Banians  are  employed  in  changing  the 
coin  current  at  Baffora,  for  that  which  is  of  higher 
value  in  India. 

“  The  different  commodities  colle&ed  at  Baffora  are 
cliftributed  into  three  channels.  One  half  of  them  goes 
to  Perfia,  whither  they  are  conveyed  by  the  caravans ; 
there  being  no  navigable  river  in  the  whole  empire. 
The  chief  confumption  is  in  the  northern  provinces, 
which  have  not  been  fo  much  ravaged  as  thofe  of  the 
fouth.  Both  of  them  formerly  made  their  payments  in 
precious  ftones,  which  were  become  common  by  the 
plunder  of  India.  They'  had  afterwards  recourfe  to 
copper  utenfils,  which  had  been  exceedingly  multiplied 
from  the  great  abundance  of  copper  mines.  Atlaft  they 
gave  gold  and  filver  in  exchange,  which  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  during  a  long  feene  of  tyranny,  and  are  conti¬ 
nually  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  they  do 
not  allow  time  for  the  trees  that  produce  gum,  and 
have  been  cut  to  make  frefh  fhoots ;  if  they  negle&  to 
multiply  the  breed  of  goats  which  afford  fuch  fine  wool  ; 
and  if  the  filks,  which  are  hardly  fufficientto  fupply  the 
few  manufa&ures  remaining  in  Perfia,  continue  to  be 
fo  fcarce ;  in  a  word,  if  this  empire  does  not  rife  again 
from  its  afhes ;  the  mines  will  be  exhaufted,  and  this 
fource  of  commerce  muff  be  given  up.” 

BASTARD,  a  natural  child,  or  one  begotten  and 

I  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock. 

ilacift'.nt's  The  civil  and  canon  laws  do  not  allow  a  child  to  re- 
i omnier.t.  main  a  baftard,  if  the  parents  afterwards  intermarry: 

and  herein  they  differ  mod  materially  from  our  law ; 
which  though  not  fo  ftridt  as  to  require  that  the  child 
(ball  be  begotten ,  yet  makes  it  an  indifpenfable  condition 
that  it.  fhall  be  born,  after  lawful  wedlock.  And  the 
reafon  of  our  law  is  furely  much  fuperiorto  that  of  the 
Roman,  if  we  confider  the  principal  end  and  defign  of 
eftablilhing  the  contract  of  marriage,  taken  in  a  civil 
light ;  abftradtedly  from  any  religious  view,  which  has 
I  nothing  to  do  with  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 

the  children.  The  main  end  and  defign  of  marriage, 
therefore,  being  to  afeertain  and  fix  upon  fome  certain 
perfon,  to  whom  the  care,  the  protection,  the  main¬ 
tenance,  and  the  education  of  the  children,  Ihould  be¬ 
long  ;  this  end  is  undoubtedly  better  anfwered  by  le¬ 
gitimating  all  iffue  born  after  wedlock,  than  by  legiti¬ 
mating  all  iffue  of  the  fame  parties,  even  born  before 
wedlock,  fo  as  wedlock  afterwards  enfues:  i.  Becaufe 
of  the  very  great  uncertainty  there  will  generally  be, 
in  the  proof  that  the  iffue  was  really  begotten  by  the 
fame  map  whereas,  by  confining  the  proof  to  the 
birth,  and  not  to  the  begetting,  our  law  has  rendered 
it  perfeCUy  certain,  what  child  is  legitimate,  and  who 
is  to  take  care  of  the  child.  2.  Becaufe  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  law  a  child  may  be  continued  a  baftard,  or  made 
legitimate,  at  the  option  of  the  father  and  mother,  by 
a  marriage  ex  poft  fatto  ;  thereby  opening  a  door  to 
many  frauds  and  partialities,  which  by  our  law  are  pre¬ 
vented.  3.  Becaufe  by  thofe  laws  a  man  may  remain 
a  baftard  till  40  years  of  age,  and  then  become  legiti¬ 
mate  by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  his  parents;  where¬ 
by  the  main  end  of  marriage,  the  protection  of  infants, 
it  totally  fruftrated.  4.  Becaufe  this  rule  of  the  Ro- 
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man  law  admits  of  no  limitation  33  to  the  time,  or  mim-  BaftarA 
ber,  of  bailards  to  be  Co  legitimated  ;  but  a  dozen  of 
them  may,  20  years  after  their  birth,  by  the  fubfequent 
marriage  of  their  parents,  be  admitted  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  legitimate  children.  This  is  plainly  a  great 
difeouragement  to  the  matrimonial  ftate;  to  which  one 
main  inducement  is  ufually  not  only  the  defire  of  having 
children,  but  alfo  the  defire  of  procreating  lawful  heirs. 

Whereas  ourconftitutfon  guards  againft  this  indecency, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  fufficient  allowance  to  the 
frailties  of  human  nature.  For  if  a  child  be  begotten 
while  the  parents  are  Angle,  and  they  will  endeavour  to 
make  an  early  reparation  for  the  offence,  by  marrying 
within  a  few  months  after,  our  law  is  fo  indulgent  as 
not  to  baftardize  the  child,  if  it  be  born,  though  not 
begotten,  in  lawful  wedlock ;  for  this  is  an  incident  that 
can  happen  but  once;  fince  all  future  children  will  be 
begotten,  as  well  as  born,  within  the  rules  of  honour 
and  civil  fociety. 

From  what  has  been  laid  it  appears,  that  all  children 
born  before  matrimony  are  baftards  by  our  law :  and. 
fo  it  is  of  all  children  born  fo  long  after  the  death  of 
the  hulband,  that-,  by  the  ufual  courfe  of  geftation, 
they  could  not  be  begotten  by  him.  But  this  being 
a  matter  of  fome  uncertainty,  the  law  is  not  exaCl  as 
to  a  few  days.  But  if  a  man  dies,  and  his  widow  foon 
after  marries  again,  and  a  child  is  born  within  fuch  4 
time  as  that  by  the  courfe  of  nature  it  might  have  been 
the  child  of  either  hulband:  in  thi^cafe,  he  is  faid  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  legitimate  ;  for  he  may,  when  he 
arrives  to  years  of  diferetion,  choofe  which  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  he  pleafes.  To  prevent  this,  among  other  incon¬ 
veniences,  the  civil  law  ordained  that  no  widow  Ihould 
marry  infra  annum  luflus ;  a  rule  which  obtained  fo 
early  as  to  the  reign  of  Augurtus,  if  not  of  Romulus 
and  the  fame  conftitution  was  probably  handed  Mown 
to  our  early  anceftors  from  the  Romans,  during  their 
ftay  in  this  ifland;  for  we  find  it  eltablilhed  under  the 
Saxon  and  Danilh  governments. 

As  baftards  may  be  born  before  the  coverture  or 
marriage-ftate  is' begun,  or  after  it  is  determined,  fo  al¬ 
fo  children  born  during  wedlock  may  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  be  baftards.  As  if  the  hulband  be  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  (or  as- the  law  loofely  phrafes  ity 
extra  quatuor  maria)  for  above  nine  months,  fo  that  no- 
accefs  to  his  wife  can  be  prefumed,  her  iffue  during  that 
period  fhall  be  baftards.  But  generally  during  the 
coverture,  accefs  of  the  hulband  lhallbe  prefumed,  un- 
lefs  the  contrary  fhall  be  (hown ;  which  is  fuch  a  nega¬ 
tive  as  can  only  be  proved  by  Ihowing  him  to  be  elfe- 
where;  for  the  general  rule  is ,  pr a: fumitur.  pro  legitima¬ 
tion .  In  a  divorce  a  menfa  et  tboro,  if  the  wife  breeds? 
children,  they  are  baftards  ;  for  the  law  will  prefume 
the  hulband  and  wife  conformable  to  the  fentence  of 
reparation,  unlefs  accefs  be  proved :  but  in  a  voluntary 
feparation  by  agreement,  the  law  wilL  fuppofe  accefs* 
unlefs  the  negative  be  Ihown.  So  alfo,  if  there  is  an  ap¬ 
parent  impofiibility  of  procreation  on  the  part  of  the 
hulband,  as  if  he  be  only  eight  years  old,  or  the  like, 
there  the  iffue  of  the  wife  fhall  be  baftard.  Likewife, 
in  cafe  of  divorce  in  the  fpiritual  court  a  vinculo  ma¬ 
trimonii,  all  the  iffue  born  during  the  coverture  are 
baftards ;  becaufe  fuch  divorce  is  always  upon  fome 
caufe  that  rendered  the  marriage  unlawful  and  null 
from  the  beginning- 
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As  to  the  duty  of  parents  to  their  baftard  children, 
by  our  law,  it  is  principally  that  of  maintenance.  For 
though  baftards  are  not  looked  upon  as  children  to  any 
civil  purpofes;  yet  the  ties  of  nature,  of  which  mainte¬ 
nance  is  one,  are  not  fo  eafily  diffolved:  and  they  hold 
indeed  as  to  many  other  intentions ;  as  particularly 
that  a  man  {hall  not  marry  his  baftard  filler  or  daugh¬ 
ter-.  The  method  in  which  the  Englilh  law  provides 
maintenance  for  them  is  as  follows:  When  a  woman  is 
delivered,  or  declares  herfelf  with  child,  of  a  baftard, 
and  will  by  oath  before  a  juftice  of  the  peace  charge 
any  perfon  having  got  her  with  child,  the  juftice  fliall 
caufe  fuch  perfon  to  be  apprehended,  and  commit  him 
till  he  gives  fecurity,  either  te  maintain  the  child,  or 
appear  at  the  next  quarter-  fdlions  to  difpute  and  try 
the  fact.  But  if  the  woman  dies,  or  ia  married,  before 
delivery,  or  mifearries,  or  proves  not  to  have  been  with 
child,  the  perfon  lhallbe  difeharged:  otherwifethe  fef- 
iions,  or  two  juftices  out  of  feffions,  upon  original  ap¬ 
plication  to  them,  may  take  order  for  the  keeping  of 
the  baftard,  by  charging  the  mother  or  the  reputed  fa¬ 
ther  with  the  payment  of  money  or  other  futtentation 
for  that  purpole.  And  if  fuch  putative  father,  or  lewd 
mother,  run  away  from  the  parilh,  the  overfeers  by  di¬ 
rection  of  two  juftices  may  feize  their  rent,  goods,  and 
chattels,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  faid  baftard  child. 
Yet  fuch  is  the  humanity  of  our  laws,  that  no  woman 
can  be  compulfively  queftioned  concerning  the  father 
ef  her  child  till  one  month  after  her  delivery  :  which 
indulgence  is  however  very  frequently  a  hardftiip  upon 
parilhes,  by  giving  the  patents  opportunity  to  efcape. 

As  to  the  rights  and  incapacities  which  appertain  to 
a  baftard:  The  former  are  very  few, being  only  fuch  as 
he  can  acquire ;  for  he  can  inherit  nothing,  being  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  fon  of  nobody,  and  fometimes  called 
fill  us  nullius,  fometimes  films  pcpuli.  Yet  he  may  gain 
a  firname  by  reputation,  though  he  has  none  by  inhe¬ 
ritance.  All  other  children  have  their  primary  feet  le¬ 
nient  in  their  father’s  parifh ;  but  a  baftard  in  the  parilh 
where  born,  for  he  hath  no  father.  However,  in  cafe 
of  fraud,  as  if  a  woman  either  be  fent  by  Order  of  ju¬ 
ftices,  or  comes  to  beg  as  a  vagrant,  to  a  parilh  which 
/he  does  not  belong  to,  and  drops  her  baftard  there; 
the  baftard  {hall,  in  the  firft  cafe,  be  fettled  in  the  pa- 
rifh  from  whence  flie  was  illegally  removed  ;  or  in  the 
latter  cafe,  in  the  mother’s  own  parilh,  if  the  mother 
be  apprehended  for  her  vagrancy.  Baftards  alfo,  born 
in  any  licenfed  hofpital  for  pregnant  women,  are  fettled 
in  the  parilhes  to  which  the  mothers  belong. — The  in¬ 
capacity  of  a  baftard  confifts  principally  in  this,  that  he 
cannot  be  heir  to  any  one;  for  being  nullius  jilius,  he 
is  therefore  of  kin  to  nobody,  and  has  no  anceftor  from 
whom  any  inheritable  blood  can  be  derived :  Therefore, 
if  there  be  no  other  claimant  upon  an  inheritance  than 
fuch  illegitimate  child,  it  lhall  efeheat  to  the  lord.  And 
as  baftards  cannot  be  heirs  themfelves,  fo  neither  can 
they  have  any  heirs  but  thofe  of  their  own  bodies.  For 
as  all  collateral  kindred  confifts  in  being  derived  from 
the  fame  common  anceftor,  and  as  a  baftard  has  no  le¬ 
gal  anceftors,  he  can  have  no  collateral  kindred  f  and 
confequently  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  but  fuch  as  claim 
by  a  lineal  defeent  from  himfelf.  And  therefore,  if  a 
baftard  purchafes  land,  and  dies  feifed  thereof  without 
iffue,  and  inteftate,  the  land  lhall  efeheat  to  the  lord  of 


the  fee.  A  baftard  was  alfo,  in  ftrictnefs,  incapable  of  Baftard. 
holy  orders;  and  though  that  were  difpenfed  with,  — — v~*~ 
yet  he  was  uttejy  difqualified  from  holding  any  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  church  ;  but  this  do&rine  feems  now  obfo- 
lete  ;  and  in  all  other  reipefts,  there  is  no  diftindion 
between  a  baftard  and  another  man.  And  really  any 
other  diftindion  but  that  of  not  inheriting,  which  civil 
policy  renders  nectllary,  would,  with  regard  to  the  in¬ 
nocent  offspring  of  his  parent’s  crimes,  be  odius,  unjuft, 
and  cruel  to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  yet  the  civil  law,  fo 
•boafted  of  for  its  equitable  decifions,  made  baftards  in 
fome  cafes  incapable  even  of  a  gift  from  their  parents. 

A  baftard  may,  lallly,  be  made  legitimate,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  inheriting,  by  the  tranfeendant  power  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  not  otherwife :  as  was  done  in  the 
cafe  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  baftard  children,  by  a  ftatute 
of  Richard  II. 

As  to  the  punijhment  for  having  baftard  children  : 

By  the  ftatute  1 8  Eliz.  c.  3.  two  juftices  may  take  or¬ 
der  for  the  puniftiment  of  the  mother  and  reputed  fa¬ 
ther  :  but  what  that  puniftiment  {hall  be,  is  not  therein 
afeertaiued:  though  the  cotemporary  expofit  ion  was, 
that  a  corporeal  puniftiment  was  intended.  By  ftatute 
7  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  a  fpecific  puniftiment  (viz.  commitment 
to  the  houfe  of  correction)  is  inflided  on  the  woman 
only.  But  in  both  cafes,  it  feems  that  the  penalty -can 
only  be  inflided,  if  the  baftard  becomes  chargeable  to 
the  parifh ;  for  otherwife  the  very  maintenance  of  the 
child  is  confidered  as  a  degree  of  puniftiment.  By  the 
laft  mentioned  ftatute  the  juftices  may  commit  the  mo¬ 
ther  to  the  houfe  of  corredion,  there  to  be  puniftied 
and  fet  on  work  for  one  year ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  fecond 
offence,  till  flie  find  fureties  never  to  offend  again. 

He  that  gets  a  baftard  in  the  hundred  of  Middleton 
in  Kent,  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
king*.  _  *  Chamfs, 

If  a  baftard  be  got  under  the  umbrage  of  a  certain  Diet. 
oak  in  Knollwood  in  Staffordftlire,  belonging  to  the 
manor  of  Terley-caftle,  no  puniftiment  can  be  inflid- 
ed,  nor  can  the  lord  nor  the  bifhop  take  cognizance 
of  d  t-  f  riot.  Nat,.  d 

It  is  enaded  by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27.  that  if  any  Hifi.  Stiff, 
woman  be  delivered  of  a  child,  which  if  born  alive  P  379* 
fliould  by  law  be  a  baftard  ;  and  endeavours  privately 
to  conceal  its  death,  by  burying  the  child  or  the  like  ; 
the  mother  fo  offending  {hall  fuffer  death,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  murder,  unlefs  (he  can  prove  by  one  witnefs  at  leaft 
that  the  child  was  a  dually  born  dead.  This  law,  which 
favours  pretty  ftrongly  of  feverity,  in  making  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  death  almoft  conelufive  evidence  of 
the  child’s  being  murdered  by  the  mother,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  to  be  alfo  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  many  other  nations  of  Europe ;  as  the  Danes, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  French  :  but  it  has  of  late 
years  been  ufual  with  us,  upon  trials  for  this  offence, 
to  require  fome  fort  of  prefumptive  evidence  that  the 
child  was  born  alive,  before  the  other  conftrained  pre- 
fumption  (that  the  child,  whofe  death  is  concealed,  was 
theretofore  killed  by  its  parent)  is  admitted  to  convict 
the  prifoner. 

Concerning  baftards  in  Scotland,  fee  Law,  Part  III. 

N°  clxxxii.  3,  4,  and  clxxii.  33. 

Bastard,  in  refped  of  artillery,  is  applied  to  thofe 
pieces  which  are  of  an  unufual  or  illegitimate  make  or 
5  pro- 
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Ballard  proportion.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  long  and  Ihort, 
II  according  as  the  defeft  is  on  the  redundant  or  defective 
,  *rnas‘  fide.  The  long  baftards  again,  are  either  common  or 
uncommon.  To  the  common  kind  belong  the  double 
culveriu  extraordinary,  half  culverin  extraordinary, 
quarter  culverin  extraordinary,  falcon  extraordinary, 
&c.  The  ordinary  baftard  culverin  carries  a  ball  of 
eight  pounds. 

Bastards  are  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  kind 
of  faction  or  troop  of  banditti  who  rofe  in  Guienne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
joining  with  fome  Englifh  parties,  ravaged  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Xaintes. —  Mezerayfup- 
pofes  them  to  have  confided  of  the  natural  fons  of  the 
nobility  of  Guienne,  who\beiug  excluded  the  right  of 
inheriting  from  their  fathers,  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  robbers  and  plunderers  to  maintain  them¬ 
felves. 

Bastard  Flo<wer-fsnce.  See  Adenanthera. — 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  bruifed  and  fteeped  iu  breaft- 
milk  are  a  gentle  anodyne  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  are 
often  given  in  the  Weft  Indies  to  quiet  very  young 
children.  The  leaves  are  ufed  inftead  of  fena  in  Bar- 
badoes  and  the  Leeward  Iflands.  In  Jamaica,  the  plant 
is  called  fena. 

BASTARD-ffemp.  SeeDATiscA. 

BAS-TARD-Rocket ,  Dyers-’vjeed ,  or  Wild  Woad.  See 
Reseda. 

Bastard  Star-of  Bethlehem.  See  Albuca. 

BASTARD-Searlet  is  a  name  given  to  red  dyed  with 
bale-madder,  as  coming  neareft  the  bow-dye,  or  new 
fcarlet. 

BASTARDY  is  a  defeft  of  birth  obje&ed  to  one 
born  out  of  wedlock.  Euftathius  will  have  baftard3 
among  the  Greeks  to  have  been  in  equal  favour  with 
legitimate  children,  as  low  as  the  Trojan  war;  but  the 
courfe  of  antiquity  feems  againft  him.  Potter  and  o- 
thers  ihow,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  baftardy 
was  not  in  dilgrace. 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  however,  ba¬ 
ftardy  feems  not  to  have  implied  any  reproach,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  circumftance  of  that  monarch  him- 
felf  not  fcrupling  to  aflume  the  appellation  of  baftard. 
His  epiftle  to  Alan  count  of  Bretagne  begins,  E^o 
T>u  Cange.  Willielmus  cognomento  bajlardus\ . 

'off  Lat.  Bastardy,  in  relation  to  its  trial  in  law,  is  diftin- 
1  P,jca‘gui(hed  into  general  and  fpecial.  General  baftardy  is  a 
certificate  from  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  to  the  king’s 
juftices,  after  inquiry  made,  whether  the  party  is  a 
baftard  or  not,  upon  fome  queftion  of  inheritance.  Ba» 
(lardy  fpecial  is  a  fuit  commenced  in  the  king's  courts, 
againft  a  perfon  that  calls  another  baftard. 

Arms  of  Bastardy  ftiould  be  crofted  with  a  bar, 
fillet,  or  traverfe,  from  the  left  to  the  right.  They  were 
not  formerly  allowed  to  carry  the  arms  of  their  father, 
and  therefore  they  invented  arms  for  themfelves ;  and 
this  is  Hill  done  by  the  natural  fons  of  a  king. 

Right  of  Bastardy ,  Droit  de  batardife,  in  the  French 
laws,  is  a  right,  in  virtue  whereof  the  effe&s  of  baftards 
dying  inteftate  devolve  to  the  king  or  the  lord. 

BASTARNaE,  orBASTERN.*:,  a  people  of  German 
original,  manners,  and  language  ;  who  extended  them¬ 
felves  a  great  way  to  the  eaft  of  the  Viftula,  the  eafl 
boundary  of  Germany,  among  the  Sarmatw,  as  far  as 


the  mouth  of  the  Ifter  and  the  Euxine  ;  and  were  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  nations. 

BASTARNICiE  alpes,  (anc.  geog.),  mountains 
extending  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tranfyl- 
vania,  called  alfb  the  Carpates ,  and  now  the  Carpathian 
mountains. 

BASTI  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  province  of 
Bastica  in  Spain,  fituated  to  the  weft  of  the  Campus 
Spartarius.  Now  Baza  in  Granada. 

BASTI  A,  a  fea-port  town  of  Albania  in  Turkey 
in  Europe,  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Corfu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Calamu.  E.  Long.  10.  35.  N.  Lat. 
39.  40. 

Bastia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Corfica  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  a  good  harbour;  and  is  feated 
on  the  eaftem  part  of  the  coaft,  in  E.  Long.  9.  42. 
N  Lat.  42.  35. 

BASTlLE,  denotes  a  fmall  antique  caftle,  fortified 
v/ith  turrets.  Such  is  the  baftile  of  Paris,  which  feems 
the  only  caftle  that  has  retained  the  name:  it  was  begun 
to  be  built  in  1369  by  order  of  Charles  V.  and  was 
finilhed  in  1383  under  the  reign  of  his  fucceflor. —  Its 
chief  ufe  is  for  the  cuftody  of  ftate-prifoners  ;  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  for  the  clandeftine  purpofes  of  un¬ 
feeling  defpotifm. 

The  lientenant-general  of  the  police  of  Paris  is 
the  fub-delegate  of  the  miniftry  for  the  department 
of  die  Baftile.  He  has  under  him  a  titular  commif- 
fary,  who  is  called  the  commiflary  of  the  Baftile.  He 
has  a  fixed  falary  for  drawing  up  what  are  called  inftruc- 
tions,  but  he  does  not  this  exclufively.  He  has  no  in- 
fpeftion  nor  fun&ion  but  in  cafes  where  he  receives 
orders  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  all  that  is  done  iu 
this  caftle  is  arbitrary. 

Every  prifoner  on  coming  to  the  Baftile  has  an  in¬ 
ventory  made  of  every  thing  about  him.  His  trunks, 
cloaths,  linen,  and  pockets  are  fearched,  to  difcover 
whether  there  be  any  papers  in  them  relative  to  the 
matter  for  which  he  is  apprehended.  It  is  not  ufual 
to  fearch  perfons  of  a  certain  rank  ;  but  they  are  alk- 
ed  for  their  knives,  razors,  feiffars,  watches,  canes,  jew¬ 
els,  and  money.  After  this  examination,  the  prifoner 
is  conduced  into  an  apartment,  where  he  is  locked  up 
within  three  doors.  They  who  have  no  fervants  make 
their  own  bed  and  fire.  The  hour  of  dining  is  eleven, 
and  of  fupping  fix. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  confinement,  they  have 
neither  books,  ink  or  paper ;  they  go  neither  to  mafs, 
nor  on  the  walks ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  write  to 
any  oqe,  not  even  to  die  lieutenant  of  the  police,  on 
whom  all  depends,  and  of  whom  permiffion  muft  firft 
be  afked  by  means  of  the  major,  who  feldom  refufes. 
At  firft  they  go  to  mafs  only  every  other  Sunday. 
When  a  perfon  has  obtained  leave  to  write  to  the  lieui 
tenant  of  the  police,  he  may  afk  hispei  million  to  write 
to  his  family,  and  to  receive  their  anfwers ;  to  have 
with  him  his.  fervant  or  an  .attendant,  &c.  which  re- 
quefts  are  either  granted  or  refufed  according  to  cir- 
cumftances.  Nothing  can  be  obtained  but  through 
this  channel. 

The  officers  of  the  ftaff  take  the  charge  of  conveying 
the  letters  of  the  prifoners  to  the  police.  They  are  fent 
regularly  at  noon  and  at  night :  but  if  they  defire  it,  their 
letters  are  fent  at  any  hour  by  expreffes,  who  are  paid 

•at 
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Baftile.  out  of  the  money  of  thofe  wljo  are  Confined.  The  an-  The  examiners  tell  a  prifoner  that  his  life  is  at 

y— '  fwers  are  always  addveffed  to  the  major,  who  comma-  ftake  ;  that  this  day  his  fate  depends  upon  himfelf ; 
nicates  them  to  the  prifoner.  If  no  notice  is  taken  of  that  if  he  will  make  a  fair  declaration,  they  are  autho- 
any  requeft  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  prifoner,  it  riled  to  promife  him  a  fpeedy  releafe  ;  but  if  he  re- 
is  a  refnfal-  The  attendants  whom  they  appoint  for  fafes  to  confefs,  he  will  be  given  up  to  a  fpecial  com. 
thofe  who  are  not  allowed  their  own  fervants,  or  who  million  :  that  they  are  in  pofieffion  of  decifive  docu- 
have  none  of  their  own,  are  commonly  invalid  foldiers.  ments,  of  authentic  proofs,  more  than  fufficient  to  ruin 
Thefe  people  lie  near  the  prifoners,  and  wait  upon  him;  that  his  accomplices  have  difeovered  all ;  that 
them.  A  perfon  ought  always  to  be  upon  his  guard  the  government  has  unknown  refources,  of  which  he 
with  thefe  men.,  as  well  as  with  the  turnkeys ;  for  all  can  have  no  fufpicion.  They  fatigue  prifoners  by  va- 
his  words  are  noticed,  and  carried  to  the  officers,  who  ried  and  infinitely  multiplied  interrogatories.  Ae- 
report  them  to  the  police;  it  is  thus  they  ftudy  the  cording  to  the  perfon s,  they  employ  promifes,  carelfes, 
characters  of  the  prifoners.  In  this  caftle,  all  is  my-  and  menaces.  Sometimes  they  ufe  infults,  and  treat 
llery,  trick,  artifice,  fnare,  and  treachery.  The  offi-  the  unhappy  fufferers  with  an  infolence  that  fills  up 
cers,  attendants,  turnkeys,  and  valets,  often  attempt  the  mealure  of  that  tyranny  of  which  they  are  the  bale 
to  draw  a  man  on  to  fpeak  again!!  the  government,  inftrumeuts. 

and  then  inform  of  all.  If  the  prifoner  makes  the  required  confeffion,  the 

Sometimes  a  prifoner  obtains  perraiffion  of  having,  commiffioners  then  tell  him  that  they  have  no  precife 
books,  his  watch,  knife.,  and  razors,  and  even  y>aper  authority  for  his  enlargement,  but  that  they  have  every 
and  ink.  He  may  afk  to  fee  the  lieutenant  of  the  po-  reafon  to  expeCt  it  ;  that  they  are  going  to  folicit  it, 
lice  when  he  comes  to  the  Baftile.  This  officer  com-  &c.  The  prifoner’s  confeffions,  far  from  bettering 
monly  caufes , prifoners  to  be  brought  down  fome  days  his  condition,  give  occafion  to  new  interrogatories, 
after  their  arrival.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  vifit  them  often  lengthen  his  confinement,  draw  in  the  perfona 
in  their  .chambers,;  efpecially  the  ladies.  with  whom  he  has  had  connections,  and  expofe  him- 

When  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  fees  a  prifoner,  felf  to  new  vexations, 
the  conversation  turns  upon  the  .canfe  of  his  confine-  Although  there  are  rules  for  all  occafions,  yet  every 
ment.  He  fometimes  alks  for  written  and  figued  de~  thing  is  fnbject  to  exceptions  arifing  from  influence, 
durations.  In  general,  as  much  oircumfpeCtion  Ihould  recommendations,  protection,  intrigue,  See.  becaufethe 
be  u fed  in  thefe  conferences  as  in  the  examination  .it-  firft  principle  in  this  place  is  arbitrary  will.  Very  fre- 
felf,  fince  nothing  ,that  a  perfon  may  have  faid  or  writ-  quently,  perfons  confined  on  the  fame  account  are 
ten  is  forgotten.  treated  very  differently,  according  as  their  recommen- 

When  a  prifoner  wants  to  tranfmit  any  thing  to  the  dations  are  more  or  lefs  confiderable. 
lieutenant  of  the  police,  it  is  always  by  means  of  the  There  is  a  library,  founded  by  a  foreign  prifoner 
major.  Notes  may  be  fent  to  this  officer  by  the  turn-  who  died  in  the  Baftile  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
keys.  A  perfon  is  never  anticipated  in  any  thing —  fent  century.  Some  prifoners  obtain  leave  to  go  to  it ; 
he  mull  aik  for  every  thing;;  even  for  permiffion  to  be  others,  to  have  the  books  carried  to  their  chambers, 
fhaved.  This  office  is  performed  by  the  furgeon  ;  who  The  falfeft  things  are  told  the  prifoners  with  an  air 
all'o  furnilhes  Tick  or  indifpofed  prifoners  with  fugar,  of  fincerity  and  concern.  “It  is  very  unfortunate 
coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  confections,  and  the  neceffary  that  the  king  has  bten  prejudiced  againft  you.  His 
remedies.  majefty  cannot  hear  your  name  mentioned  without  be- 

The  time  for  walking  is  an  hour  a-day  ;  fometimes  ing  irritated.  The  affair  for  which  you  have  loft  your 
an  hour  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  in  liberty  is  only  a  pretext — they  had  deligns  againft  you 
the  great  court.  before — you  have  powerful  enemies.”  Thefe  dif- 

A  prifoner  may  be  interrogated  a  few  days  after  his  conrfes  are  the  etiquette  of  the  place, 
entrance  into  the  Baftile,  but  frequently  this  is  not  It  would  be.  in  vain  for  a  prifoner  to  alk  leave  to 
done  till  after  fome  weeks.  Sometimes  he  is  previouf-  write  to  the  king — he  can  never  obtain  it. 
ly  informed  of  the  day  when  this  is  to  be  done  ;  often  The  perpetual  and  moll  infupportable  torment  of 
he  is  only  acquainted  with  it  the  moment  he  is  brought  this  cruel  and  odious  inquifition,  are  vague,  indetermi- 
4own  to  the  council-chamber.  This  commiffion  of  nate,  falfe,  or  equivocal  promifes,  inexhauftible  and 
interrogatory  is  executed  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  po-  conftantly  deceitful  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  releafe,  exhorta- 
liqe,  a  counfellor  of  ftate,  a  mailer  of  requefts,  a  coun-  tions  to  patience,  and  blind  conjectures,  of  which  the 
fellor  or  a  commilfioner  of  the  Chatelet.  When  the  lieutenant  of  the  police  and  officers  are  very  lavilh. 
lieutenant  of  the  police  does  not  himfelf  interrogate.  To  cover  the  odium  of  the  barbarities  exercifed  here, 
he  ufually  comes  at  the  end  of  the  examination.  and  flacken  the  zeal  of  relations  or  patrons,  the  moll 

Thefe  commiffioners  are  purely  paffive  beings.  Fre-  abfurd  and  contradictory  (landers  againft  a  prifoner  are 
quently  they  attempt  to  frighten  a  prifoner ;  they  lay  frequently  publilhed.  The  true  caufes  of  imprifon- 
fnares  for  him,  and  employ  the  raeaneft  artifices  to  get  ment,  and  real  obftacles  to  releafe,  are  concealed, 
a  confeffion  from  him.  They  pretend  proofs,  exhibit  Thefe  refources,  which  are  infinitely  varied,  are  inex¬ 
papers  .without  fuffering  him  to  read,  them;  afferting  hauftible. 

that  they  are  inftruments  of  unavoidable  conviction.  When  a  prifoner  who  is  known  and  protected  has 
Their  interrogatories  are  always  vague.  They  turn  entirely  loft  his  health,  and  his  life  is  thought  in  danger, 
cot  only  on  the  prifoner’s  words  and  aCtions,  but  on  he  is  always  fent  out.  The  miniftry  do  not  choofe 
his  moft  fecret  thoughts,  and  on  thedifeourfe  and  con-  that  perfons  well  known  Ihould  die  in  the  Baftile.  If 
duCt  of  perfons  of  his  acquaintance,  whom  it  is  wiftied  a  prifoner  does  die  there,  he  is  interred  in  the  parifh 
to  bring  into  queftiom  of  St  Paul,  under  the  name  of  a  domeitic  ;  and  this 

N°  42  •  X  falfity 
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Baftile.  falfity  is  written  in  the  regifter  of  deaths,  in  order  to 
'-“'v-— '  deceive  pofterity.  There  is  another  regifter  in  which 
the  true  names  of  the  deceafed  are  entered ;  but  it  is 
not  without  great  difficulty  that  extradts  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  it.  The  commiffary  of  the  Baftile  muft 
firft  be  informed  of  the  ufe  the  family  intends  to  make 
of  the  extraft. 

In  1674  the  baggage  of  Louis  chevalier  de  Rohan, 
♦  grand  huntfman  of  France,  having  been  taken  and 
rummaged  in  a  fkirmilh,  fome  letters  were  found  which 
caufed  a  fufpicion  that  he  had  treated  with  the  Englifli 
for  the  furrender  of  Havre  de  Grace.  He  was  arreft- 
ed  and  put  into  the  Baftile.  The  Sieur  de  la  Tuan- 
derie,  his  agent,  coneealed  himfelf.  The  proof  was 
not  fufficient  A  commiffion  was  named  to  proceed 
againft  the  accufed  for  treafon.  La  Tuanderie  was 
difcovered  at  Rouen  :  an  attempt  was  made  to  arreft 
him  ;  but  he  fired  on  the  affailants,  and  obliged  them  to 
kill  him  on  the  fpot.  Perfons  attached  to  the  chevalier 
de  Rohan  went  every  evening  round  the  Baftile,  crying 
through  a  fpeaking  trumpet,  “  La  Tuanderie  is  dead, 
and  has  faid  nothing  but  the  chevalier  did  not  hear 
them.  The  commiffioners,  not  being  able  to  get  any 
thing  from  him,  told  him,  “  that  the  king  knew  all, 
that  they  had  proofs,  but  only  wiflied  for  his  own  con-> 
feffion,  and  that  they  were  authorifed  to  promife  him 
pardon  if  he  would  declare  the  truth.”  The  chevalier, 
too  credulous,  confeffed  the  whole.  Then  the  perfi¬ 
dious  commiffioners  changed  tlieir  language.  They 
faid,  “  that  with  refpeft  to  the  pardon,  they  could 
not  anfwer  for  it ;  but  that  they  had  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  it,  and  would  go  and  folicit  it.”  This  they  trou¬ 
bled  themfelves  little  about,  and  condemned  the  cri¬ 
minal  to  lofe  his  head.  He  was  conduced  on  a  plat¬ 
form  to  the  fcaffold,  by  means  of  a  gallery  raifed  to 
the  height  of  the  window  of  the  armoury  in  the  arfe- 
nal,  which  looks  towards  the  little  fquare  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  dss  Tournelles.  He  was  beheaded  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27.  1674. 

The  Jefuits  of  the  college  of  Clermont,  in  the 
Rue  St  Jacques  Paris,  having  this  fame  year  (1674) 
invited  the  king  (Louis  XIV.)  to  honour  with  his 
prefence  a  tragedy  to  be  performed  by  their  fcholars, 
that  prince  accepted  the  invitation.  Thefe  able  cour¬ 
tiers  took  care  to  infert  in  the  piece  feveral  ftrokes  of 
flattery,  with  which  the  monarch,  greedy  of  fuch  in- 
cenfe,  was  greatly  pleafed.  When  the  redtor  of  the 
college  was  conducting  the  king  home,  a  nobleman  in 
the  train  applauded  the  fuccefs  of  the  tragedy.  Louis 
faid,  “  Do  you  wonder  at  it  ?  ihh  is  my  college .”  The 
Jefuits  did  not  lofe  a  word  of  this.  The  very  fame 
night  they  got  engraved  in  large  golden  letters  on 
black  marble,  Colltgium  Lodovici  Magni,  inftead  of 
the  former  infcription  which  was  placed  beneath  the 
name  of  Jefus  on  the  principal  gate  of  the  college 
( Collegium  Claramontanum  Societatis  Jefus)  }  and  in 
the  morning  the  new  infcription  was  put  up  in  place 
©f  the  old  one.  A  young  fcholar  of  quality,  aged  13, 
who  was  witnefs  to  the  zeal  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
made  the  two  following  verfes,  which  he  potted  up  at 
night  on  the  college  gate  : 

MJlulit  hinc  Jefuni ,  pofuitque  injignia  regis 
Impia  gens  :  alium  non  colit  ilia  Deum. 

The  Jefuits  did  not  fail  to  cry  out  facrilege :  the 
Vol.  IIL  Part  L 
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young  author  was  difcovered,  taken  up,  and  put  into  Baftile. 
the  Baftile.  The  implacable  fociety  caufed  him,  as  a  — y— ~ 
matter  of  favour ,  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prifonment ;  and  he  wa3  transferred  to  the  citadel  of 
the  ifle  Sainte  Marguerite. '  Several  years  after,  he  was 
brought  back  to  the  Baftile.  In  1 705  he  had  been  a 
prifoner  3 1  years.  Having  become  heir  to  all  his  fa¬ 
mily,  who  poffeffed  great  property,  the  Jefuit  Rique- 
let,  then  confeffor  of  the  Baftile,  remonttrated  to  his 
brethren  on  the  neqeffity  of  reftoring  the  prifoner  to 
liberty.  The  golden  Ihower  which  forced  the  tower 
of  Danae  had  the  fame  effeft  on  the  caftle  of  the 
Baftile.  The  Jefuits  made  a  merit  with  the  prifoner 
of  the  protection  they  granted  him  ;  and  this  man  of 
rank,  whofe  family  would  have  become  extinCl  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  fociety,  did  not  fail  to  give  them 
extenfive  proofs  of  his  gratitude. 

Nowhere  elfe  on  earth,  perhaps,  has  human  mifery, 
by  human  means,  been  rendered  fo  lafting,  fo  com¬ 
plete,  or  fo  remedilefs.  This  the  following  cafe  may 
fuffice  to  evince  ;  the  particulars  of  which  are  tranf- 
lated  from  that  elegant  and  energetic  writer  M.  Mer- 
cier.  The  heinous  offence  which  merited  an  imprifon- 
ment  furpaffing  torture  and  rendering  death  a  bleffing, 
though  for  obvious  reafons  not  fpecified  by  our  author, 
is  known  from  other  fources  to  have  confifted  in  fome 
unguarded  expreffions  implying  difrefpeCt  concerning 
the  late  Gallic  monarch  Louis  XV. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne, 
the  minillers  now  in  office,  and  moved  by  humanity, 
begun  their  adminiftration  with  an  aft  of  clemency 
and  juftice  ;  they  infpe&ed  the  regifters  of  the  Baftile, 
and  fet  many  prifoners  at  liberty.  Among  thofe  there 
was  an  old  man  who  had  groaned  in  confinement  for 
47  years  between  four  thick  and  cold  ftone-walls.  Har¬ 
dened  by  adverfity,  which  ftrengthens  both  the  mind 
and  the  conftitution,  when  they  are  not  overpowered 
by  it,  he  had  refilled  the  horrors  of  his  long  imprifon- 
ment  with  an  invincible  and  manly  fpirit.  His  locks 
white,  thin,  and  fcattered,  had  almoft  acquired  the 
rigidity  of  iron  ;  whilft  his  body,  environed  for  fo  long 
a  time  by  a  coffin  of  Hone,  had  borrowed  from  it  a 
firm  and  compaCt  habit.  The  narrow  door  of  his 
tomb,  turning  upon  its  grating  hinges,  opened  not 
as  ufual  by  halves  ;  and  an  unknown  voice  announced 
his  liberty,  and  bade  him  depart.  Believing  this  to  be 
a  dream,  he  hefitated  ;  but  at  length  rofe  up  and  walk¬ 
ed  forth  with  trembling  fteps,  amazed  at  the  fpace  he 
traverfed :  The  Hairs  of  the  prifon,  the  halls,  the  court, 
feemed  to  him  vaft,  immenfe,  and  almoft  without 
bounds.  He  Hopped  from  time  to  time,  and  gazed 
around  like  a  bewildered  traveller  :  His  vifion  was  with 
difficulty  reconciled  to  the  clear  light  of  day  :  He  con¬ 
templated  the  heavens  as  a  new  objeft  :  His  eyes  re¬ 
mained  fixed,  and  he  could  not  even  weep.  Stupified 
with  the  newly  acquired  power  of  changing  his  pofi- 
tion,  his  limbs,  like  his  tongue,  refufed,  in  fpite  of 
his  efforts,  to  perform  their  office  j  at  length  he  got 
through  the  formidable  gate. 

When  he  felt  the  motion  of  the  carriage  prepared 
to  tranfport  him  to  his  former  habitation,  he  fcreamed 
out,  and  uttered  fome  inarticulate  founds  ;  and  as  he 
could  not  bear  this  new  movement,  he  was  obliged  to 
defcend.  Supported  by  a  benevolent  arm,  he  fought 
out  the  ftreet  where  he  had  formerly  refided :  he  found 

I  it. 
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Baf'i'e,  It,  but  no  trace  of  his  lioufe  remained ;  one  of  the  near  Terra  Firma  in  South  America,  at  the  mouth  of  Baftlnad* 
Baftimen-  pU^i;c  edifices,  occupied  the  fpot  where  it  had  flood,  the  bay  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  Ballon 

t°s‘  ,  He  now  faw  nothing  that  brought  to  his  recolle&ion,  BASTINADO.  See  Bastonaeo.  ■  ^  « 

either  that  particular  quarter,  the  city  itfelf,  or  the  BASTION,  in  the  modem  fortification,  a  huge 
objects  with  wlrich  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted,  mafs  of  earth,  faced  ufually  with  fods,  fometimes  with 
The  houfes  of  his  neareft  neighbours,  which  were  brick,  and  rarely  with  (tone,  {landing  out  from  a  ram- 
frefh  in  his  memory,  had  affirmed  a  new  appearance,  part  whereof  it  is  a  principal  part,  and  is  what,  in  the 
In  vain  were  his  looks  directed  to  all  the  objects  around  ancient  fortification,  was  called  a  bulwark. 
him  ;  he  could  difcover  nothing  of  which  he  had  the  Solid  Bastions,  are  thofe  that  have  the  void  fpace 
fmallefl  remembrance.  Terrified,  he  flopped  and  fetch-  within  them  filled  up  entirely,  and  raifed  of  an  equal 
ed  a  deep  figh.  To  him,  what  did  it  import  that  the  height  with  the  rampart. 

city  was  peopled  with  living  creatures  ?  None  of  them  Void  and  Hollow  Bastions,  are  thofe  that  are  only 


were  alive  to  him  ;  he  was  unknown  to  all  the  world, 
and  he  knew  nobody  :  And  whilfl  he  wept,  he  re¬ 
gretted  his  dungeon. 


furrounded  with  a  rampart  and  parapet,  having  the 
fpace  within  void  and  empty,  where  the  ground  is  fo- 
low,  that,  if  the  rampart  be  taken,  no  retrenchment  can 


At  the  name  of  the  Baftile,  which  he  often  pro-  be  made  in  the  centre,  but  what  will  lie  under  the  fire- 
nounced  and  even  claimed  as  an  afylum,  and  the  fight  of  the  befieged. 


of  his  clothes  that  marked  a  former  age,  the  crowd 
gathered  round  him :  curiofity,  blended  with  pity, 
excited  their  attention.  The  moll  aged  afked  him  ma¬ 
ny  queflions,  but  had  no  remembrance  of  the  circum- 
flances  he  recapitulated.  At  length  accident  brought 


Flat  Bastion,  is  a  baftion  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended  by  the  ba¬ 
ftion  at  its  extremes. 

Cut  Bastion,  is  that  whofe  point  is  cut  off,  and  in- 
ftead-  thereof  has  a  re-entering  angle,  or  an  angle  in- 


in  his  way  an  ancient  domeftic,  now  a  fuperannuated  wards,  with  two  points  outwards ;  and  is  ufed  either 
porter,  who,  confined  to  his  lodge  for  J  5  years,  had  when  without  fuch  a  contrivance  the  angle  would  be 


barely  fufficient  ftrength  to  open  the  gate  : — Even  he 
did  not  know  the  matter  lie  had  ferved  ;  but  informed 
him  that  grief  and  misfortune  had  brought  his  wife  to 
the  grave  30  years  before,  that  his  children  were  gone 


too  acute,  or  when  water  or  fome  other  impediment 
hinders  the  carrying  on  the  baftion  to  its  full  extent. 

Compofed  Bastion ,  is  when  two  fides  of  the  interior 
polygon  are  very  unequal,  which  makes  the  gorges  alfo 


abroad  to  diftant  climes*  and  that  of  all  his  relations  unequal, 
and  friends  none  now  remained.  This  recital  was  Deformed  Bastion ,  is  when  the  irregularity  of  the 
made  with  the  indifference  which  people  difcover  for  lines  and  angles  makes  the  baftion  out  of  fhape ;  as  when 
events  long  paffed,  and  almoft  forgot.  The  miferable  it  wants  one  of  its  demigorges,  one  fide  of  the  interior 

man  groaned,  and  groaned  alone.  The  crowd  around,  polygon  bding  too  fhort. 

offering  only  unknown  features  to  his  view,  made  him  Demi  Bastion,  is  compofed  of  one  face  only,  and 

feel  the  excefs  of  his  calamities  even  more  than  he  but  one  flank,  and  a  demigorge. 

-would  have  done  in  the  dreadful  folitude  that  he  had  Double  Bastion,  is  that  which  is  raifed  on  the  plane 
left.  of  another  baftion. 

Overcome  with  forrow,  he  prefcnted  liimfelf  before  Regular  Bastion ,  is  that  which  has  its  true  propor- 
the  minifter  to  whofe  humanity  he  owed  that  liberty  tion  of  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges, 
which  was  now  a  burden  to  him.  Bowing  down,  he  Bastion  cf  France,  a  fortrefs  on  the  coaft  of  Bar- 
faid,  “  Reftore  me  again  to  that  prifon  from  which  bary,  belonging  to  the  French, 
you  have  taken  me  :  I  cannot  furvive  the  lofs  of  my  BASTITANI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  the  pro- 

neareft  relations  ;  of  my  friends;  and, in  one  word,  of  vince  of  Bjetica  in  Spain.  See  B^tica. 

a  whole  generation  :  Is  it  poffible  in  the  fame  moment  BASTOIGNE,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
to  be  informed  of  this  univerfal  deflruCtion,  and  not  •  in  the  duchy  of  Luxemburgh.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat. 

to  wifh  for  death  ?  This  general  mortality,  which  to  50.  1  o. 

the  reft  of  mankind  conies  flowly  and  by  degrees,  has  ~  "  ~~  ~ 

to  me  been  inftantaneous,  the  operation  of  a  moment. 


BASTON,  in  law,  one  of  the  fervants  to  the  war¬ 
den  of  the  Fleet-prifon,  who  attended  the  king’s  courts 


Whilft fecluded  fromfociety,  I  lived  with  myfelf  only;  with  a  red  ftaff,  for  taking  into  cuftody  fuch  as 
but  here  I  neither  can  live  with  myfelf  nor  with  this  committed  by  the  court.  He  alfo  attends  on  fuch  pri- 
new  race,  to  whom  my  auguifh  and  defpair  appear  on-  foners  as  are  permitted  to  go  at  large  by  licence. 

ly  as  a  dream.  There  is  nothing  terrible  in  dying  10  - -  n  J  - ’  —  - 1J!- 

but  it  is  dreadful  indeed  to  be  the  laft.”  The  *  ’ 


Baston,  or  Batoon,  in  architecture,  a  moulding  in 

_  the  bafe  of  a  column,  called  alfo  a  tore.  See  Plate 

Her  was  melted  ;  he  caufed  the  old  domeftic  to  attend  XXXVIII.  fig.  3. 


this  unfortunate  perfon,  as  only  he  could  talk  to  him 
of  his  family.  This  difcourfe  was  the  fingle  confola- 


Baston,  Baton,  or  Batune .  This  word  is  French* 
and  fignifies  a  ftaff  or  cudgel :  it  fhould  be  fpelt  Baton ; 


tion  that  he  received  :  for  he  Ihunned  all  intercourfe  but  is,  by  moft  Engfifh  writers,  corruptly  fpelt  as 
with  a  new  race,  born  fince  he  had  been  exiled  from  above.  It  is  Only  borne  in  Englifh  coats  of  arms,  as 
the  world  ;  and  he  paffed  his  time  in  the  midil  of  Pa-  a  badge  of  illegitimacy  ;  but  French  heralds  intro- 
a  the  fame  folitude  as  he  had  done  whilft  confined  duce  it  in  arms  as  a  difference,  or  mark  of  confan- 

guinity, 

'  BASTON  (Robert),  a  Carmelite  monk,  after¬ 
wards  prior  of  the  convent  of  that  order  at  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  and  alfo  poet  laureat  and  public  orator  at  Ox- 
BASTIMENTOS,  the  name  of  fome  fmall  iflands  ford,  flourilhed  iathe  fourteenth  century.  King  Ed¬ 
ward  L 


in  a  dungeon  for  almoft  half  a  century.  But  the  cha¬ 
grin  and  mortification  of  meeting  no  perfon  who  could 
fay  to  him,  We  wore  formerly  known  to  one  another, 
foon  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence. 
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Baflonado  ward  I.  in  his  expedition  into  Scotland  in  1 304,  took 

H  Robert  Bafton  with  him,  in  order  to  celebrate  his 

.  ^at‘  .  vidlories  over  the  Scots  *,  but  our  poet  being  taken  pri- 
foner,  was  obliged  to  change  his  note,  and  ling  the 
fuccefles  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  wrote  feveral  books 
in  Latin-,  on  the  Wars  of  Scotland,  the  Luxury  of 
Priefts,  Synodical  Sermons,  &c. ;  and  alfo  a  volume  of 
tragedies  and  comedies,  in  Englilh.  He  died  about 
the  year  1 3  to. 

BASTONADO,  Bastonade,  the  puniihmeut  of 
beating  or  drubbing  a  criminal  with  a  ftick.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  French  bajloti ,  a  “Hick”  or  “ftaff.” 

*  The  baftonade  is  a  punifhment  ufed  both  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  ftill  obtains 
among  the  Turks.  The  Romans  called  it  fufiigatio , 
fttjlium  admonitio ,  or  fuJUbus  cadi  ;  which  differed  from 
the J Hagellatio,  as  the  former  was  done  with  a  ftick,  the 
latter  with  a  rod,  or  fcourge.  The  fuftigation  was  a 
lighter  punifhment,  and  infli&ed  on  freemen  ;  the  fla¬ 
gellation  a  feverer,  and  referved  for  Haves.  It  was  alfo 
called  tympanum ,  becaufe  the  patient  here  was  beat  with 
flicks,  like  a  drum. — The  punifhment  is  much  in  ufe  in 
the  eail  to  this  day.  The  method  there  pra&ifed  is 
thus  :  the  criminal  being  laid  on  his  belly,  his  feet  are 
railed,  and  tied  to  a  flake,  held  faft  by  officers  for  the 
purpofe  ;  in  which  pofture  he  is  beaten  by  a  cudgel  on 
the  foies  of  his  feet,  back,  chin,  &c.  to  the  number  of 
100  or  more  blows. 

BAST  WICK  (Dr  John),  born  at  Writtlein  Effex, 
in  1593  ;  pradlifed  phyfic  at  Colchefter  ;  but  being  a 
man  of  warm  imagination,  and  a  good  Latin  fchelar, 
applied  himfelf  to  writing  books  againtt  popery.  A- 
bout  the  year  1633,  he  printed  in  Holland  a  Latin 
treatife  intitled,  FJenchus  religionis  Papifticx ,  with  Fla¬ 
gellum  pontificis  et  epifeoporum  Latialium,  in  which  the 
Englifh  prelates  thinking  themfelves  alfo  aimed  at,  he 
was  fined  L.  1 000  in  the  high  commiffion  court,  excom¬ 
municated,  prohibited  praCtifing  phyfic,  his  books  or¬ 
dered  to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf  to  remain  in  prifon 
until  he  made  a  recantation.  Inftead  of  recanting,  he 
wrote  in  prifon,  Apologeiicus  ad  prafules  Anglicanos ; 
and  another  book  called,  The  Litany  ;  wherein  he  fe- 
verely  exclaimed  againft  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
and  taxed  the  bifhops  with  an  inclination  towards 
popery.  Prynne  and  Burton  coming  under  the  lafh  of 
the  ftar-chamber  court  at  the  fame  time,  they  were  all 
cenfured  as  fcandalous  feditious  perfons,  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  L.  5000  each,  to  be  pilloried,  to  lofe  their 
cats,  and  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  three  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  in  1 6 40  reverfed 
thefe  proceedings  ;  and  ordered  Dr  Baflwick  a  repara¬ 
tion  of  L.5000  out  of  the  eftatesof  the  commiffioners 
and  lords  who  had  profecuted  him,  which  the  enfuing 
confufions  prevented  his  receiving  :  however,  his  wife 
had,  in  1 644,  an  allowance  ordered  for  her  and  her  huf- 
band’a  maintenance.  What  became  of  him  afterward 
is  not  known. 

BAT,  in  zoology.  See  Vespertilio. 

B  a r-Foouling ,  a  method  of  catching  birds  in  the 
night,  by  lighting  fome  ftraw,  or  torches,  near  the 
place  where  they  are  at  rooft  ;  for  upon  beating  them 
up,  they  fly  to  the  flame,  where,  being  amazed,  they 
are  eafily  caught  in  nets,  or  beat  down  with  bufhes 
fixed  to  the  end  of  poles,  &c. 
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Bat,  Bate,  or  Batz,  a  fmall  copper  coin,  mixed  Bat 

with  a  little  filver,  currrent  in  feveral  cities  of  Germa-  II 

ny  :  it  is  worth  four  crutzers.  It  is  alfo  a  coin  in  BatavorcnV 
Switzerland,  current  at  five  livres,  or  100  fols,  French  v  ■ 
money. 

BATABLE,  or  Debatable,  ground,  that  land 
which  lay  between  Scotland  and  England,  when  the 
kingdoms  were  diftinft,  to  which  both  nations  pre¬ 
tended  a  right. 

RATAQALA,  a  fmall  kingdom  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar  in  the  Ezfft  Indies.  It  had  a  very  large  town 
of  the  fame  name  ;  but  there  is  nothing  now  left,  ex¬ 
cept  11  or  12  fmall  pagods  covered  with  copper  and 
ftone.  The  counuy  produces  a  good  deal  of  pepper  : 
the  Englifh  formerly  had  a  fadlory  here  ;  but  were  all 
maffacred  by  the  natives,  becaufe  one  of  their  bull-dogs 
liad  killed  a  confecrated  cow. 

Batacala,  a  fortified  town  and  caftle  on  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Dutch  drove  away  the  Portuguefe,  and  poffeffed  them¬ 
felves  of  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  E*  Long.  18. 

3.  N.  Lat.  7.  55. 

BATANISTS,  or  Batenites.  See  Batenites. 

BATASEK,  a  town  of  lower  Hungary,  feated  on 
the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  19.  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BATAVA,  ( Cajlra  undcrltood),  a  citadel  of  Vin- 
delicia,  fo  called  from  the  Cohors  Batava,  in  garrifon 
under  the  commander  in  Rhaetia  :  now  Paff’au  ;  being 
firft  called  Batau ,  from  the  Batavi ;  then  Bajfatt ,  and 
PaJJau  ;  fituated  in  Bavaria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube,  Inn,  and  Ills.  See  Passau. 

BATAVIA,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  a  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Bantam 
in  the  ifland  of  Java.  See  Java. 

BATAVORUM  insula,  the  ifland  of  the  Bata¬ 
vians,  (anc.  geog.).  Of  this  ifland  Tacitus  gives  the 
following  defeription.  “  The  Rhine  flowing  in  one 
channel,  or  only  broken  by  fmall  iflands,  is  divided  at 
its  entering  Batavia,  as  it  were  into  two  rivers.  One 
continues  its  courfe  through  Germany,  retaining  the 
fame  name,  and  violent  current,  till  it  falls  into  the 
ocean.  The  other  wafhing  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  with  a 
broader  and  more  gentle  ftream,  is  called  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  V ah  alls  ;  which  name  it  foon  changes  for  that  of 
Mofa,  by  the  immenfe  mouth  of  which  river  it  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fame  ocean.”  According  to 
Tacitus,  therefore,  the  ifland  of  the  Batavians  was 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Vahalis, 
now  the  Wale.  Csefar  extends  it  to  the  Mofa,  or 
Meufe;  but  Pliny  agrees  with  Tacitus.  However,  this 
ifland  was  of  greater  extent  in  Tacitus’s  time  than  in 
Caefar’s  ;  Drufus,  the  father  of  Germanieus,  having  by 
a  new  canal  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into 
the  ocean  a  confiderable  way  north  of  the  former  mouth 
of  that  river.  The  Batavi  weie  a  branch  of  the  Catti, 
who  in  a  domeflic  fedition,  being  expelled  their  coun¬ 
try,  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  at 
that  time  uninhabited,  together  with  this  ifland  fituated 
among  fhoals.  Their  name  Batavi  they  carried  with 
them  from  Germany  ;  there  being  fome  towns  in  the 
territory  of  the  Catti  called  Baltenberg ,  and  Batten- 
haujen.  The  bravery  of  the  Batavi,  efpecially  the 
horfe,  procured  them  not  only  great  honour  from  the 
Romans,  being  called  their  brothers  and  friends  ;  but 
I  2  an 
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an  exemption  from  taxes,  being  obliged  only  to  furnifn  in  W.  Long.  2/30.  N.  Lat.  51.  27.  All  the  different  Bath. 

men  and  arms.  The  modern  name  of  this  ifland  is  names  that  this  city  has  borne  in  different  ages  and  - 

Beta ,  or  Betavj.  languages  have  beeen  taken  from  its  medicinal  waters,  as 

Batavorvm  Oppidum  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the  the  or  “hot  waters,”  of  Ptolemy ;  dke.Aqu<e 

ifland  of  the  Batavi,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  without  Solis ,  or  “  waters  of  the  fun,”  of  Antoninus;  the  Caer 
any  particular  name  ;  which  has  given  rife  to  feveral  Baden,  and  Caer  Ennant,  i.  e.  “  the  city  of  baths,”  and 
furmifes  about  it,  fome  fuppofmg  it  to  be  Nimeguen,  “  the  city  ef  ointment,”  of  the  Britons;  and  the  Ack- 
but  Cluverius,  Batavadurum  or  Batemburg,  both  with-  ■manchejler ,  i.  e.  “  the  city  of  valetudinarians,”  of  the 
out  the  ifland  ;  which  fituation  renders  both  thefe  pla-  Saxons.  The  baths  confift  of  the  King’s  bath,  the 
ces  inadmiffible,  fince  Tacitus  places  this  namelefs  Queen’s-bath,  the  Crofs-bath,  the  Hot-bath,  the  Le- 
town  within  the  ifland.  per’s  bath,  and  the  duke  of  Kingfton’s-bath.  This 

BATCHELOR.  See  Bachelor.  place  was  of  old  a  refort  only  for  cripples  and  difeafed 

BATE  (George),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  at  perfens  ;  but  now  it  is  more  frequented  by  the  found 
Maid’s  Morton,  near  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1608.  for  pleafure  than  bythefick  for  health.  The  waters  are 
In  t  629  he  obtained  a  licence,  and  for  fome  years  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte ;  and  impregnated  with  a  vi- 
pradlifed  in  and  about  Oxford:  his  pra&ifce  was  chiefly  triolic  principle,  yielding,  upon  evaporation,  a  little 
amongft  the  puritans,  who  at  that  time  confidered  him  neutral  fait,  and  a  calcarious  earth  and  iron.  They 
as  one  of  their  party.  In  16^7,  he  took  his  degree  are  very  efficacious  in  {Lengthening  the  bowels  and 
of  doftor  in  phyfic,  and  became  very  eminent  in  his  ftomach,  bracing  the  relaxed  fibres,  and  invigorating 
profeffion,  fo  that  when  king  Charles  kept  his  court  at  the  circulation.  In  bilious  complaints  they  are  counted 
Oxford,  he  was  his  principal  phyfician.  When  the  fpecific ;  and  prove  ferviceable  in  inoft  nervous,  para- 
king’s  affairs  declined,  Dr  Bate  removed  to  London,  lytic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty,  complaints.  At  the  King’s, 
where  he  accommodated  himfelf  fowell  to  the  times,  that  bath  is  a  handfome  pump-room,  where  the  gentlemen 
he  became  phyfician  to  the  Charter-houfe,  fellow  of  the  and  ladies  go  in  a  morning  to  drink  the  waters  ;  and 
college  of  phyiicians,  and  afterwards  principal  phyfician  » there  is  a  ,band  of  mufic  that  plays  all  the  time.  In 
to  Oliver  Cromwell.  Upon  the  reftoration,  he  got  into  the  Crofs-bath  is  a  monument  of  marble,  reprefenting 
favour  with  the  royal  party,  was  made  principal  phy-  the  defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  attended  by  angels, 
fician  to  the  king,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  erefted  by  the  earl  of  Melfort  (who  was  fecretary  of 
and  this,  we  are  told,  was  owing  to  a  report  railed  on  Hate  for  Scotland)  when  king  James  II.  met  his  queen 
purpofe  by  his  friends,  according  to  Mr  Wood,  that  here.  The  ICing’s-bath  is  a.  large  bafon  of  65  feet 
he  gave  the  prote&or  a  dofe  which  haftened  his  death.  10  inches  by  40  feet  10  inches,  containing  346  tuns 
Dr  Bate  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  the  late  commo-  2  hogfheads  and  36  gallons  of  water  when  filled  to 
tjons  in  England,  and  fome  other  pieces.  He  died  its  ufual  height.  In  the  middle  is  a  wooden  building 
at  his  houfe  in  Hatton-garden,  and  was  buried  at  with  niches  and  feats  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Kingfton  upon  Thames  in  Surry. — There  was  another  bathers.  There  are  alfo  iron  rings  all  round  for  them 
George  Bate,  who  wrote  a  work  intitled,  “  The  Lives,  to  hold  by ;  and  guides,  both  male  and  female,  to  at- 
Aftions,  and  Execution,  of  the  prime  A£tor3  and  prin-  tend  them  in  the  bath.  The  perfon  intending  to  bathe 
qipal  Contrivers  of  that  horrid  Murther  of  our  late  puts  on,  at  his  own  lodgings,  a  bathing  drefs  of  brown 

pious  and  facred  king  Charles  I.”  canvas  hired  for  the  purpofe ;  and  is  carried  in  a  clofe 

BATENITES,  a  feft  of  apoftates  from  Mahome-  chair,  of  a  particular  make,  to  one  of  the  flips  which 
tanifm  difperfed  through  the  Eaft,  who  profeffed  the  open  into  the  bath.  There  he  defeends  by  fteps  into 
fame  abominable  practices  with  the  Ifmaelians  and  the  water,  where  he  is  attended  by  a  guide.  Having 
Karmatians.  The  word  properly  fignifies  efoteric,  or  ftaid  his  ftated  time  in  the  bath,  he  afeends  again  into 

people  of  inward  or  hidden  light.  the  flip,  where  he  puts  off  his  bathing- drefs,  and  being 

BATES  (William),  D.  D.  an  eminent  prefbyterian  wrapt  up  in  blankets,  is  carried  home  to  bed,  where 
divine,  born  in  November  1 625.  He  was  admitted  in  he  lies  for  fome  time  to  encourage  perfpiration.  The 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  and  from  thence  removed  King’s-bath  is  overlooked  by  the  company  in  the  pump- 
to  King’s  college  in  1 644.  He  was  one  of  the  com-  room ;  and  adjoining  to  it  are  places  furnifhed  with 
miffioners,  at  the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  for  review-  pumps  to  pour  the  hot  ftreams  on  any  particular  part 
ing  the  public  liturgy,  and  was  concerned  in  drawing  of  the  body.  The  Queen’s-bath  communicates  with 
up  the  exceptions  again  ft  the  common  Prayer:  how-  the  King’s,  from  which  it  is  filled;  therefore  the  water 
ever,  foon  after  the  reftoration,  he  was  appointed  chap-  of  it  is  not  fo  hot,  being  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the; 
lain  to  king  Charles  II.  and  became  minifter  of  St  fource.  As  the  heat  is  here  more  moderate,  the  bathers. 
Dunftan’s  jn  the  weft,  but  was  deprived  of  that  benifice  defeend  firft  into  the  Queen’s-bath,  and  advance  gra- 
for  nonconformity.  Dr  Bates  bore  a  good  and  amiable  dually  to  the  centre  of  the  other.  In  the  year  1755, 
chara&er ;  and  was  honoured  with  the  friendftup  of  the  abbey-houfe,  or  priory,  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
the  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  Kingfton,  was  taken  down,  in  order  to  ered  a  more, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham,  and  archbiffop  Tillotfon.  He  commodious  pile  of  building  ;  and  in  digging  for  the 
was  offered,  at  the  reftoration,  the  deanery  of  Litch-  foundation,  the  workmen  difeovered,  about  twenty  feet 
field;  which  he  refufed.  He  publiffied  Selecft  Lives  of  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  the  remains  of  Roman, 
illuftrious  and  pious  perfojis,  in  Latin;  -and  fince  his  baths  and  fudatories  conftrudted  upon  an  elegant  plan, 
death  all  his  works,  except  his  Seleft  Lives,  have  beeen  with  floors  fufpended  on  pillars,  and  furrounded  with, 
printed  in  one  volume  in  folio.  He  died  in  July  14.  tubulated  bricks,  for  the  conveyance  of  heat  and  va~ 

1O99,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  _  poUr.  Thefe  were  fupplied  by  a  fpring  of  hot  water,. 

BATH,  a  city  of  Son^erfctfhire  in  England,  feated  of  the  fame  properties  and  temperature  with  tbofe  of 

the. 
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the  King’s-bath  ;  and  the  fewer  was  found  ft  ill  entire,  rebuilt  in  a  different  ftyle.  The  hall  is  ornamented  with 
that  conveyed  the  wafte  water  into  the  river.  The  fome  portraits  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales  and  other  re-  *“ 
duke,  having  cleared  the  fpring-and  the  fewer,  has  e-  markable  perfonages:  but  the  greateft  curiofity  of  the 
refted  feveral  convenient  baths  and  fudatories  on  the  place  is  a  Minerva’s  head  in  bronze,  a  real  antique,  dug 
fpot,  where  invalids  may  be  accommodated  at  all  hours,  up  in  Stall-ftreet,  in  the  year  1725.  Bath  boafts  a 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  two  feafons  are  the  noble  infirmary,  or  general  hofpital,  for  the  reception 
fpring  and  fall ;  but  thofe  who  take  the  waters  purely  of  the  fick  and  lame  from  all  parts  of  the  three  king- 
for  their  health  do  not  regard  the  feafons,  hut  drink  doms.  It  extends  100  feet  in  front,  and  90  in  depth, 
them  all  the  year  round.  There  are  a  number  of  gen-  being  capable  of  receiving  150  patients.  Here  was¬ 
ted  fedan  chairs,  which  carry  people  to  any  diftance,  anciently  a  monaftery,  of  which  the  prefent  cathedral 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  for  fixpence.  The  company  was  the  church.  It  is  a  venerable  pile  ;  the  principal 
affemble  in  the  afternoon  alternately,  at  two  llately  front  of  which  is  adorned  with  angels  afeending  and 
rooms,  to  converfe  together,  or  play  at  cards.  At  a  defeending.  There  are  three  other  churches  in  Bath, 


very  pretty  new  theatre  near  the  parades,  plays  are 
afted  every  other  night ;  and  there  are  balls  twice  a- 
week;  for  which  and  the  rooms,  and  books  at  the  li¬ 
braries,  the  gentry  generally  fubferibe.  The  city  is 
furrounded  with  hills  on  all  fides,  except  a  little  open¬ 
ing  to  the  Caft  and  weft,  through  which  the  Avon  runs. 


and  feveral  chapels  and  meeting-houfes.  Befides  the 
infirmary,  there  are  feveral  other  hofpitals,  alms- 
houfes,  and  charity  fchools.  The  corporation  confifta 
of  a  mayor ;  eight  aldermen,  of  whom  two  are  juftices 
of  the  peace ;  and  24  common-council  men.  The 
city  is  extremely  well  provided  with  ftage-coaches, 


This  river,  which  has  been  made  navigable  to  Briftol  poft-coaches,  chaifes,  machines,  and  waggons.  Bath 
by  aft  of  parliament,  walhes  the  city  on  the  eaft  and  is  the  general  hofpital  of  the  nation,  and  a  great  num- 
fouth  fides,  and  there  is  an  elegant  bridge  over  it.  ber  of  invalids  find  benefit  from  the  waters  :  but  as  the 
This  city  hath  formerly  had  a  flight  wall,  of  which  city  lies  in  a  bottom  furrounded  by  very  high  hills,  the 
fome  part  ftill  remains,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  its  air  is  conftantly  furcharged  with  damps ;  and  indeed 
gates ;  but  almoft  all  the  new  buildings,  and  much  the  this  place  is  more  fubjeft  to  rain  than  any  other  part  in 
greateft  and  fineft  part  of  the  city,  is  without  the  walls,  England.  The  markets  are  remarkably  well  fupplied 
particularly  the  fine  fquare  called  Hhieen’ s-fquare,  in  with-  provifions  of  all  kinds  at  reafonable  rates,  parti- 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  fmall  garden,  with  gravel  ’  ’  '  ~ 

walks,  and  an  obelifk  in  the  centre.  But  the  greateft 
ornament  at  Bath  i3  the  circuS:  it  is  of  a  circular 
form  confifting  of  houfes  built  on  an  uniform  plan, 
with  three  openings  at  equal  diftances  to  the  fouth, 
eaft,  and  weft,  leading  into  as  many  ftreets.  The 
fronts  of  the  houfes,  which  are  all  three  ftories  high, 
are  adorned  with  three  rows  of  columns  in  pairs,  of  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  frize  em- 


,  parti¬ 
cularly  fifti  and  poultry.  They  alfo  afford  excellent 
mutton  fed  upon  Lanfdown,  one  of  the  highelt  hills 
that  overlook  the  city.  This  down,  remarkable  for  its 
pure  air,  extends  about  three  miles;  and  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  it  there  is  a  ftone  monument,  with  an  inferip- 
tion,  erefted  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Beville  Granville, 
who  was  here  killed  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  with 
the  parliament’s  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Bath 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  earldom  of 


bellilhed  with  fculpture.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  mag-  Bath  was  bellowed  on  William  Pultney  in  the  end  of 
nificence,  which  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moll  indifferent  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  adminiftration  as  a  reward  for  his 
fpeftator.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  a  refervoir,  or  patriotifm,  but  is  now  extinft  for  want  of-heirs-male. 
bafon,  filled  by  two  or  three  fprings  rifing  in  the  neigh-  *  Bath  is  joined  with  Wells  to  form  a  bilhopric,  called 
bouring  hills;  whence  the  ftreets  in  this  diftrift  are  the  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  bilhop’s  feat  is  at 
fupplied  with  water.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  Wells,  whofe  cathedral  church  was  built  by  Ina,  king 
are  the  north  and  fouth  parades,  two  noble  walks,  of  the  Weft  Saxons -in  704, .and  by  him>  dedicated  to 
paved  with  hewn  ftone,  railed  upon  arches,  facing  each  St  Andrew.  Several  other  of  the  Weft  Saxon  kings 
an  elegant  row  of  houfes  on  one  fide,  and  having  a  ftone  endowed  it,  and  was  erefted  into  a  bilhopric  in  905, 


baluftrade  on  the  other.  Thefe,  with  the  two  ftreets 
that  join  them,  were  planned  and  executed  by  one 
Mr  Wood,  an  able  architeft,  who  likewife  built  the 
fquare  and  projefted  the  circus.  The  two  public 
rooms  Hand  betwixt  the  north  parade  and  Orange- 
grove  ;  which  laft  is  a  fquare  planted  with  trees,  ha- 


during  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Elder.  The 
prefent  church  was  begun  by  Robert  the  1 8th  bilhop 
of  this  fee,  and  completed  by  his  immediate  fucceffor. 
John  de  Villula,  the  16th  bilhop,  having  purchafedthe 
city  of  Bath  for  500  merks  of  king  Henry  I.  trans¬ 
ferred  his  feat  to  that  city  in  1088.  From  this,  difi- 


ving  in  the  middle  a  ftone  obelilk,  inferibed  in  Latin  putes  arofe  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons 


to  the  late  prince  of  Orange,  who  recovered-  his  health 
in  confequence  of  drinking  the  Bath  waters,,  and  gave 
his  name  to  this  part  of  the  town.  Several  new  ftreets 
and  rows  have  of  late  years  been  built  on  the  north- 
fide  of  Bath,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fquare,  fuch 


Brock-ftreet.  Their  advantages  for  building  here  are 
very  great,  having  excellent  free-ftone,  limeftone,  and 
flate,  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  fort  of  their  lime  is 
as  white  as  fnow.  The  guild-hall  of  Bath  Hands  in 


of  Wells,  about  the  eleftion  of  a  bilhop  ;  but  they  were 
at  laft  compromifed  by  Robert  the  18th  bilhop,  who 
decreed,  that  from  henceforward  the  bilhop  Ihould  Be 
ftyled  from  both  places,  and  that  the  precedency  Ihould 
be  given  to  Bath ;  that  in  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  the 
Gay-ftreet,  Milfom-ftreet,  Edgar- row,  Harlequin-  *  bilhop  Ihould  be  elefted  by  a- certain  number  of  dcle- 
"  Bladud’s-buildings,  King’s- mead-llreet,  and  gates  from  both  churches;  and  that  he  Ihould  be  in- 

ftalled  in  them  both  ;  both  of  them,  to  conftitute  the 
bilhop’s.  chapter  ;  and  all  his  grants  and  patents  to  be 
confirmed  in  both.  So  it  ftood  till  the  reformation 
Butin  the  35th  of  king  Henry  VIII.  an  aft  of  Par- 
the  market-place,  and  isfaid  to  be  built  on  a  plan  of  liament  paffed  for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wells  te 
Inigo  Jones,  which  however,  exhibits  nothing  worthy  make  one  foie  chapter  for  the  bilhop.  This  dioceie 
of  that  great  architeft :  befides,  one  end  of  it  has  bee»  hath  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  one  cardinal,  and. 
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Hath,  to  the  civil  Hate  of  England  fix  lord  chancellors,  five 

— v - lord  treafurers,  one  lord  privy  feal,  one  lord  prefident 

of  Wales,  and  principal  fecretary  of  Hate.  The  dio- 
cefe  contains  the  whole  county  of  Somerfet,  except  a 
few  churches  in  the  city  of  Briltol ;  the  number  of  pa- 
riffies  amounting  to  388,  and  the  churches  and  cha¬ 
pels  to  503-  Of  the  pariffies  1 60  are  impropriate.  It 
is  valued  in  the  king’3  books  at  L.  535  :  1  :  3,  and 
computed  to  be  worth  annually  L,  2200.  The  clergy’s 
tenth  is  L.  353  :  18:  of.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a 
bifhop,  a  dean,  three  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  a  trea- 
furer,  a  fub-dean,  fifty-nine  prebendaries,  four  prieft- 
vicars,  eight  lay  vicars,  an  organift,  fix  chorifters,  and 
other  officers. 

Knights  of  the  Batii,  a  military  order  in  England, 
concerning  the  origin  of  which  antiquaries  differ  in 
their  accounts.  The  molt  probable  deduction  feems 
to  be  the  following. 

The  knighthood  of  the  Bath  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  pra&iied  by  the  ancient  Franks,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Germany,  with  whom  it  is  highly  probable 
the  Saxons,  who  invaded  England,  had  the  fame  com¬ 
mon  defcent,  and,  with  other  cuftoms,  upon  their  fet¬ 
tling  here,  introduced  the  fame  method  of  knighthood. 
Thefe  ancient  Franks,  when  they  conferred  knight¬ 
hood,  obferved,  amongft  other  folemn  rites,  bathing  be¬ 
fore  they  performed  their  vigils ;  which  cuftom  Con¬ 
tinues  to  be  pra&ifed  in  England ;  they  were  from 
thence  denominated  Knights  of  the  Bath - 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  there  was  a  degree  of 
knighthood  fpecified  under  the  exprefs  appellation  of 
the  Bath.  That  king,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation 
in  the  tower  of  London,  conferred  the  fame  upon  46 
efquires,  who  had  watched  all  the  night  before,  and 
had  bathed  themfelves.  From  that  time  it  was  cufto- 
mary  with  our  kings  to  confer  this  dignity  preceding 
their  coronations,  the  coronations  of  their  queens,  the 
birth  and  marriage  of  the  rqyal  iflue,  and  their  firft 
advancement  to  honours,  upon  their  defigned  expedi¬ 
tions  againft  their  foreign  enemies,  upon  inftallations 
of  knights  of  the  garter,  and  when  fome  grand  anni- 
verfary  feftivals  were  celebrated.  The  laft  knights  of 
the  Bath  fo  made  were  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Charles  II.  in  1661  ;  after  which  the  order  was  ne¬ 
glected  until  the  year  1725,  when  George  I.  was  plea¬ 
ded  to  revive  it,  and  to  order  a  book  of  llatutesfor  the 
government  of  the  order.  By  this  the  number  of 
knights  is  fixed  to  38,  viz.  the  Sovereign,  and  37 
knights-  companions. 

The  apparel  of  a  knight  of  the  Bath  is  a  red  fur- 
coat,  lined  and  edged  with  white,  girded  about  with 
a  white  girdle,  without  any  ornament  thereon  ;  the 
mantle  is  of  the  fame  colour  and  lining,  made  faff  a- 
bout  the  neck  with  a  lace  of  white  filk,  having  a  pair 
of  white  gloves  tied  therein,  with  taffels  of  filk  and 
gold  at  the  end  ;  which  mantles  are  adorned  upon  the 
left  ffioulders  with  the  enfign  of  the  order,  being  three 
imperial  crowns  or,  furrounded  with  the  ancient  mot¬ 
to  of  this  knighthood,  *Tria  junfta  in  uno,  wrought 
upon  a  circle  gules,  with  a  glory  or  rays  iffuing  from 
the  centre,  and  under  it  the  lace  of  white  filk  hereto¬ 
fore  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath.  They  have 
red  breeches  and  ftockings,  and  have  white  hats,  with 
ajplume  of  white  feathers  thereon.  The  king  allowed 
the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII.  -to  be  the  chapel  of 


the  order,  and  ordered  that  each  knight’s  banner,  with  i  fish¬ 
plates  of  his  arms  and  ftyles,  ffiould  be  placed  over  their  v’""" 
feveral  flails,  in  like  manner  as  the  knights  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter  in  St  George  Chapel  in  the  caftle  of  Windfor  ; 
and  he  allowed  them  fupporters  to  their  arms.  His 
Royal  Kighnefs  Prince  William,  fecond  fon  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  this  occafion,  was  made  the  firft 
knight-companion,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu  grand  matter  of  the  order,  the  dean  of  Weftmin- 
fter  (for  the  time  being)  dean  of  the  order ;  the  other 
officers  of  which  are,  Bath  king  of  arms,  a  genealo- 
gitt,  regifter  and  fecretary,  gentleman  uffier,  and  mef- 
fenger. 

Bath,  Balneutti,  a  convenient  receptacle  of  water 
for  pe.rfons  to  wafh  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or 
pleafure. — Baths  are  diftinguiffied  into  hot  and  cold; 
and  thefe  again  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  The 
natural  hot  baths  are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot 
fprings,  of  which  there  are  many  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  ;  efpecially  in  thofe  countries  where  there 
are  or  have  evidently  been  volcanoes.  The  artificial 
hot  baths  eonfift  either  of  water  or  of  fome  other  fluid 
made  hot  by  art.  The  cold  bath  confifts  of  water, 
either  freffi  or  fait,  in  its  natural  degree  of  heat ;  or  it 
may  be  made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre, 
fal-ammoniac,  & c.  The  chief  hot  baths  in  our  country 
are  thofe  of  Bath  and  Briftol,  in  Somerfetfliire  ;  aud 
thofe  others  of  Buxton  and  Matlock,  in  Derby  ffiire  ; 
which  latter,  however,  are  rather  warm  or  tepid  than 
hot.  The  ul’e  of  thefe  baths  is  found  beneficial  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  head,  as  palfies,  &c.  in  cuticular  difeafes, 
as  leprofies,  &c.  obftrndlions  and  conftipations  of  the 
bowels,  the  feurvy  and  ftone,  and  in  moft  difeafes  of 
women  and  children.  The  baths  have  performed  many 
cures,  and  are  commonly  ufed  as  a  laft  remedy  in  ob- 
ftinate  chronic  difeafes  ;  where  they  fucceed  well,  if 
they  agree  with  the  conttitution  of  the  patient :  but 
whether  they  will  agree  or  not,  cannot  be  known 
without  trial. 

As  to  the  origin  of  thofe  hot  waters,  of  which  the  na¬ 
tural  hot  baths  areformed,  we  are  very  much  in  the  dark. 

All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is,  that  where 
there  are  volcanoes,  there  alfo  there  are  hot  fprings  in 
great  abundance ;  but  how  the  heat  of  the  volcano 
fliould  be  couftantly  communicated  to  the  waters  of  a 
fpring  for  many  ages,  during  a  great  part  of  which 
the  volcano  itfelf  has  lain  in  a  dormant  ftate,  feems  • 
almoft  beyond  the  reach  of  inveftigation.  Another 
thing  that  creates  a  great  difficulty  is,  that  the  fire 
of  a  volcano  mutt  certainly  lie  very  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  moft  probably  fhifts  from  place  to  place  ;  but  the 
waters  of  a  fpving  muft  always  iffue  from  a  place  fituated 
lower  than  the  origin  of  the  fpring  itfelf.  Befides, 
though  we  ffiould  fuppofe  the  water  to  come  from  the 
top  of  a  volcano  itfelf,  and  confequently  boiling  hot, 
it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  percolate  far  through  cold 
earth,  without  loling  all  the  heat  it  acquired  from  the 
volcano.  From  fome  obfervations,  however,  it  certainly 
does  appear,  that  there  are  fome  fpots  on  the  earth 
which  have  a  power  of  producing  heat  within  themfelves, 
independent  of  any  thing  foreign  ;  and  that  water  is  fo 
far  from  being  able  to  deftroy  this  power,  that  it  feems 
rather  to  promote  and  continue  it.  We  know  that 
water  hath  this  effeft  upon  a  mixture  of  iron  filings 
and  fulphur ;  but  whatever  quantities  of  fimilar  fub- 
3  fiances 


Bath. 
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fiances  we  may  fuppofe  to  be  contained  in  the  earth, 
we  mud  alfo  fuppofe  to  be  deftroyed  by  one  great  con¬ 
flagration  foon  after  they  have  begun  to  aft  upon  each 
other,  fo  that  by  their  means  no  lading  heat  in  waters 
could  be  produced.  Dr  Stukely  indeed  would,  folve 
this,  and  feveral  other  phenomena,  by  making  the 
fire  and  fmoke  of  volcanoes  the  effefts  of  eleftri- 
city :  but  here  fufficient  proof  is  wanting ;  for  elec¬ 
tricity,  even  in  its  moft  powerful  ftate,  is  not  very  apt 
to  fet  bodies  on  fire.  The  thought,  however,  deferves 
attention  ;  for  if  eleftricity  is  capable  of  fetting  a  vol¬ 
cano  on  fire,  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  producing 
folfaterras  where  it  meets  with  proper  materials,  and 
from  them  fprings  of  any  degree  of  heat. 

The  cold  batli  is  found  one  of  the  moft  univerfal 
and  innocent  remedies  yet  difcovered,  though  ftill  its 
ufe  is  not  to  be  adopted  without  precautions. 

Baths  in  vapour ,  the  fume  or  fleam  of  fome  de¬ 
ception  is  received  upon  the  body  to  promote  a  per- 
fpiration. — Thefe  are  alfo  by  fome  called  Balnea  La~ 
conica. 

Vapour  baths  are,  when  the  patient  is  not  plunged 
into  what  is  prepared  for  the  bath,  but  only  receives 
its  fleam  upon  thofe  parts  of  his  body  which  require 
it  1  as  in  fome  diftempers  of  the  fundament  and  womb, 
where  the  patient  fits  and  receives  the  fumes  of  fome 
proper  fomentation,  See.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the 
bagnio  ;  where  people  are  made  to  fweat  by  the  heat 
of  a  room,  and  pouring  on  of  hot  water  ;  after  which 
they  generally  go  into  a  hot  bath  or  bagnio. 

A  peculiar  fort  of  vapour-bath  was  much  ufed  by 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  is  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  pre- 
fent  Indians  their  defeendants.  According  to  the 
Abbe  Clavigero,  thefe  baths  are  built  of  raw  bricks, 
and  their  form  is  fimilar  to  that  of  ovens  for  baking 
bread  :  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  pavement  of 
the  bath  is  a  little  convex,  and  lower  than  the  furface 
of  the  earth  ;  whereas  that  of  moft  ovens  is  plain,  and 
a  little  elevated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  baker. 
The  greateft  diameter  of  a  bath  is  about  eight  feet, 
and  its  greateft  height  fix.  The  entrance,  like  the 
mouth  of  an  oven,  is  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to 
creep  cafily  iu.  In  the  place  oppofite  to  the  entrance 
there  is  a  furnace  of  ftone  or  raw  bricks,  with  its  mouth 
outwards  to  receive  the  fire,  and  a  hole  above  it  to 
carry  off  the  fmoke.  The  part  which  unites  the  fur¬ 
nace  to  the  bath,  and  which  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  fquare,  is  (hut  with  a  certain  dry  ftone  of  a  porous 
texture.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  vault  there  is  an  air¬ 
hole,  like  that  to  the  furnace.  This  is  the  ufual  ftrufture 
of  the  temazcalli ;  but  there  are  others  that  are  without 
vault  or  furnace,  mere  little  fquare  chambers,  yet  well 
covered  and  defended  from  the  air. — When  any  perfon 
goes  to  bathe,  he  firft  lays  a  mat  within  the  temazcalli, 
a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  bunch  of  herbs  or  leaves  of 
maize.  He  then  caufes  a  fire  to  be  made  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  which  is  kept  burning  until  the  ftones  which  join 
the  bath  and  furnace  are  quite  hot.  The  perfon  who 
is  to  ufe  the  bath  enters  commonly  naked,  and  gene¬ 
rally  accompanied  for  the  fake  of  convenience,  or  on 
account  of  infirmity,  by  one  of  his  domeftics.  As 
foon  as  he  enters,  he  fhuts  the  entrance  clofe,  but 
leaves  the  air-hole  at  top  for  a  little  time  open,  to  let 
out  any  fmoke  which  may  have  been  introduced  thro’ 
the  chinks  of  the  ftone  ;  when  it  is  all  out  he  likewife 


flops  up  the  air-hole.  He  then  throws  water  upon  th«  Bath, 
hot  ftones,  from  which  immediately  arifes  a  thick  fleam  ■—v— 
to  the  top  of  the  temazcalli.  While  the  fick  perfon 
lies  upon  the  mat,  the  domeftic  drives  the  vapour 
downwards,  and  gently  beats  the  fick  perfon,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  filing  part,  with  the  bunch  of  herbs, 
which  are  dipped  for  a  little  while  in  the  water  of  the 
pitcher,  which  has  then  become  a  little  warm.  The 
fick  perfon  falls  immediately  into  a  foft  and  copious, 
fweat,  which  is  increafed  or  diminiihed  at  pleafure,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  cate  requires.  When  the  evacuation 
defired  is  obtained,  the  vapour  is  let  off,  the  entrance 
is  cleared,  and  the  fick  perfon  clothes  himfelf,  or  is 
tranfported  on  the  mat  to  his  chamber;  as  the  entrance 
to  the  bath  is  ufually  within  fome  chamber  of  his  ha¬ 
bitation. —This  fort  of  bath,  called  temazcalli  by  the 
natives,  has  been  regularly  ufed  in  feveral  diforders, 
particularly  in  fevers  occafioned  by  coflivenefs.  The 
Indian  women  ufe  it  commonly  after  childbirth,  and 
alfo  thofe  perfons  who  have  been  flung  or  wounded  by 
any  poifonous  animal.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful 
remedy  for  all  thofe  who  have  occalion  to  carry  off 
grofs  humours ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  moft  ufeful 
in  Italy,  where  the  rheumatifm  is  fo  frequent  and  af- 
flifting.  When  a  very  copious  fweat  is  defired,  the: 
fick  perfon  is  railed  Up  and  held  in  the  vapour  ;  as  he 
fweats  the  more  the  nearer  he  is  to  it.  The  temaz¬ 
calli  is  fo  common,  that  in  every  place  inhabited  by 
the  Indians  there  are  many  of  them. 

Baths  ( Dry ),  are  thofe  made  of  aihes,  fait,  fand,, 

Ihreds  of  leather,  and  the  like. — The  ancients  had  di¬ 
vers  ways  of  fweating  by  a  dry  heat ;  as  by  the  means 
of  a  hot  fand,  ftove  rooms,  or  artificial  bagnios,  and 
certain  natural  hot  fleams  of  the  earth,  received  under 
a  proper  arch,  or  hot-houfe,  as  we  learn  from  Celfus. 

They  alfo  had  another  kind  of  bath  by  infolation, 
where  the  body  was  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time, 
in  order  to  draw  forth  the  fuperfluous  moifture  from 
the  inward  parts ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  a  praftice  in 
fome  nations  to  cover  the  body  over  with  horfe-dung, 
efpecially  in  chronical  difeafes,  to  digett  and  breathe 
out  the  humour  that  caufes  the  diftemper.  In  New 
England  they  make  a  kind  of  ftoves  of  turf,  wherein 
the  fick  are  (hut  up  to  bathe  or  fweat. 

The  fame  name  is  fometimes  alfo  given  to  another 
kind  of  bath,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  fpirit 
of  wine  ;  the  patient  being  placed  in  a  convenient  clofe 
chair  for  the  reception  of  the  fume,  which  rife3  and 
provokes  fweat  in  a  plentiful  manner :  care  is  here  ta¬ 
ken  to  keep  the  head  out,  and  to  feeure  refpiration. 

This  bath  has  been  found  very  effeftual  in  removing 
old  obftinate  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  venereal  com¬ 
plaints;  and  will  often  complete  a  cure  left  unper¬ 
formed  by  falivation. 

Some  authors  fpeak  of  bloody  baths,  balnea  fangui- 
ndenta ,  prepared  efpecially  of  ths  blood  of  infants, 
anciently  fuppofed  to  be  a  kind  of  fpecific  for  the 
leprofy. 

Baths  (  Metalline },  thofe  made  of  water  impregnated 
with  the  fcoriee  of  metals.  The  naoft  common  and  ufe¬ 
ful  of  this  kind  are  thofe  prepared  with  the  fesrite  of 
iron,  which  abound  with  the  earthy,  faline,  and  fulphu- 
reous  fubftance  of  the  metal ;  and  thefe  are  of  excellent 
fervice  for  ftrengthening  and  bracing  up  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  recovering  weak  and  de¬ 
cayed 
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■Ba'h.  cayed  limbs  ;  flopping  various  kinds  of  bleeding  ;  and 

"•—v  reftoring  the  menftrual  and  hemorrhoidal  flux  where 
obftrufted  ;  infomuch,  that  they  may  well  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  natural  iron  baths. 

Adjacent  to  the  fmelting  huts  where  metals  are  run 
from  their  ore,  are  to  be  found  large  quantities  of  the 
flag  of  copper,  antimony,  and  cobalt,  which  abound¬ 
ing  with  fulphur,  vitriolic  fait,  and  an  earthy  principle, 
make  ferviceable  baths  for  ftrengthening  the  loft  tone 
of  the  fibres,  and  relaxing  them  when  they  are  too 
ftiff.  Thefe  baths  have  likevvife  a  deterfive  and  clean- 
fing  virtue  ;  fo  that  with  prudence,  and  due  regard  to 
■circumftances,  they  may  be  ufed  on  ipany  occafions. 
The  way  of  making  thefe  artificial  baths  is,  either  to 
take  the  flags,  as  they  come  hot  from  the  furnace,  or 
elfe  to  heat  them  afsefh,  and  throw  them  into  hot  wa¬ 
ter  ;  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ufed  either  in  the  way 
of  bath,  or  fomentation,  occafionally.  There  are  other 
artificial  baths,  prepared  of  alum  and  quicklime,  by 
boiling  them  together  in  fine  rain-water.  Such  baths 
are  highly  ferviceable  in  paralytic  diforders  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  limbs. 

The  pepper  bath,  Or  peffer  waiter,  on  the  Alps,  is 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  in  Europe,  and  has  been  the 
fubjeft  of  treatifes  exprefs,  befides  what  has  been  faid 
of  it  occafionally  by  Scheuchzer  and  others.  It  was 
firft  difcovered  in  the  year  1240,  and  is  of  the  periodi¬ 
cal  kind.  The  water  breaks  forth  in  a  dreadful  place, 
fcarce  acceffible  to  the  fun-beams,  or  indeed  to  men, 
unlefs  of  the  greateft  boldnefs,  and  fuch  as  are  not  in 
the  leaft  fubjeft  to  dizzinefs.  Thefe  baths  have  this 
Angularity  above  all  others,  that  they  commonly  break 
forth  in  May,  and  that  with  a  fort  of  impetuofity, 
bringing  with  them  beech-leave3,  crabs,  or  other  wood- 
fruit  ;  and  that  their  courfe  defifts  in  September  or 
Oftober.  Scheuchzer  profeffes  hiipfelf  of  opinion, 
that  thefe  waters  are  not  impregnated  with  any  mine¬ 
rals,  or  if  they  do  contain  any,  that  their  virtues  in 
curing  diftempers  and  preferving  health  do  not  proceed 
from  them.  They  arc  exceeding  clear,  deftitute  of 
•colour,  tafte,.or  fmell. 

Baths,  ( Balnea ),  in  archite&ure,  denote  large 
pompous  buildings  among  the  ancicnt3,  ere&ed  for  the 
fake  of  bathing.  Baths  made  a  part  of  the  ancient 
; gymnafia ,  though  they  were  frequented  more  for  the 
fake  of  pleafure  than  health. 

The  moft  magnificent  baths  \yere  thofe  of  Titus, 
Paulus  iEmilius,  and  Dioclefian,  of  which  there  are 
fome  ruins  Hill  remaining.  It  is  faid  that  at  Rome 
there  were  856  public  baths.  Fabricius  adds,  that 
the  exceffive  luxury  of  the  Romans  appeared  in  no¬ 
thing  more  vifiblc  than  in  their  baths.  Seneca  com¬ 
plains,  that  the  baths  of  plebeians  were  filled  from 
iilver  pumps  ;  and  that  the  freedmen  trod  on  gems. 
Macrobius  tells  us  of  one  Sergius  Oratus,  a  voluptuary, 
who  had  pendant  baths  hanging  in  the  air. 

According  to  Dion,  Maecenas  was  the  firft  who  made 
a  bath  at  Rome  :  yet  there  are  inftances  of  public 
baths  prior  to  this  ;  but  they  were  of  cold  water,  fmall, 
and  poorly  decorated.  Agrippa,  in  his  sedilate,  built 
160  places  for  bathing,  where  the  citizens  might  be 
accommodated,  either  with  hot  or  cold,  gratis.  Af¬ 
ter  this  example,  Nero,  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Domitian, 
Severus,  Gordian,  Aurelian,  Maximian,  Dioclefian, 
and  moft  of  the  emperors  who  ftudied  to  gain  the  af- 
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feftions  of  the  people,  ere&ed  baths  laid  with  the  Bath* 
richeft  marble,  and  wrought  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  moft  delicate  architecture.  The  rich  had  baths  at 
home,  and  frequently  very  magnificent  ones,  efpecial- 
ly  after  the  time  that  the  practice  of  pillaging  the 
provinces  -had  begun  ;  but  they  only  ufed  them  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions.  The  great  men,  and  even  em¬ 
perors  themfelves,  fometimes  bathed  in  public  with 
the  reft  of  the  people.  Alexander  Severus  was  the 
firft  who  allowed  the  public  baths  to  be  opened  in  the 
night-time  during  the  heats  of  fummer. 

The  Greek  baths  were  ufually  annexed  to  palefra 
or  gymnafia,  of  which  they  were  confidered  as  a  part. 

Thefe  baths  confifted  of  feven  different  apartments, 
ufually  feparated  from  each  other,  and  intermixed  with 
other  buildings  belonging  to  the  other  forts  of  exer- 
cifes.  Thefe  were,  firft,  the  cold  bath ,frigida  lavatios 
2dly,  The  elaotkefum,  or  room  where  they  were  anoint¬ 
ed  with  oil ;  3dly,  The  frig'tdarium ,  or  cooling  room  ; 

4thly,  The  propnigeum,  or  entrance  of  Xhthypocauflum, 
or  ftove  ;  5thly,  The  vaulted  room  for  fweating  in,  or 
vapour-bath,  called  corcamerata  fudatio,  or  tepidarium; 

6thly,  The  laconicum,  Ir  dry  ftove  ;  7thly,  The  hot 
bath,  called  callida  lavatio. 

As  for  the  baths  .feparate  from  the  palefra ,  they 
appear  to  have  been  ufually  double,  one  for  men,  the 
other  for  women  ;  but  fo  near,  that  the  fame  furnace 
heated  both.  The  middle  part  was  poffeffed  by  a  large 
bafon  that  received  water  by  feveral  pipes,  and  was 
fuirounded  by  a  baluftrade,  behind  which  there  was 
an  area  for  the  reception  of  thofe  who  waited  to  ufe 
the  bath.  They  were  vaulted  over,  and  only  received 
light  from  the  top. 

In  the  Roman  .baths,  the  firft  part  that  appeared 
was  a  large  bafon,  called  *ow/*.GnQgu  in  Greek,  and  na~ 
tatio  or  pifeina  in  Latin.  In  the  middle  was  the  hy- 
pocaufum ,  which  had  a  row  of  four  apartments  on  each 
fide,  called  balnearia  :  thefe  were  the  ftove,  the  bath, 
cold  bath,  and  tepidarium.  The  two  ftoves,  called 
laconicum  and  tepidarium ,  were  circular  and  joined  to¬ 
gether.  Their  floor  was  hollow  and  fufpended,  in  or¬ 
der  to  receive  the  heat  of  a  large  furnace,  which  was 
communicated  to  the  ftoves  through  the  vacuities  of 
their  floor.  This  furnace  alfo  heated  another  room 
called  vafarium ,  in  which  were  three  large  brazen  vef- 
fels  called  inilliaria ,  refpedtively  containing  hot,  warm, 
and  cold  water ;  which  were  fo  difpofed,  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  might  be  made  to  pafs  by  fyphons  and  pipes  out  of 
one  or  other  of  them  into  the  bath,  in  order  to  adjuft 
its  temperature.  The  defeription  is  given  by  Vitruvi¬ 
us.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  what  Pliny  , 

calls  hora  oflava  et  nona ,  the  Romans  all  repaired  to 
the  baths,  either  the  public  or  the  private  ones :  this 
was  called  the  bath  hour,  hora  balnei,  which  in  winter 
was  at  nine,  in  fummer  at  eight.  The  public  baths 
were  all  opened  by  the  found  of  a  bell,  and  always  at 
the  fame  hour.  Thofe  who  came  too*  late,  flood  a 
chance  for  bathing  in  cold  water. 

They  began  with  hot  water ;  after  which,  as  the 
pores  were  now  opened,  and  might  give  room  for  too 
plentiful  a  perfpiration,  they  thought  it  neceffary  for 
their  health  to  clofe  them  again,  either  with  the  cold 
bath,  or  at  leaft  with  a  fprinkling  of  cold  water.  Du¬ 
ring  the  bath,  the  body  was  feraped  with  a  kind  of 
knives,  or  final!  ftrigils,  fuch  as  are  ftill  found  in  the 
cabinets 
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cabinets  of  the  curious.  After  bathing  fucceeded  ries.  Nothing  is  requifite  for  the  fand  bath,  but  an  Bath 
‘  unttion  and  perfuming,  from  which  they  went  frefti  to  earthen  or  iron  veffel  filled  with  fine  fand,  which  is  H 
fupper.  fitted  into  a  furnace,  and  capable  of  containing  the  .  at  ing*  . 

The  Romans,  when  they  found  their  ftomachs  over-  cucurbits,  retorts,  rnatralTes,  or  other  velfels  Containing 

the  matter  to  be  operated  Upon. 


charged  with  meat,  went  to  the  bath,  as  we  leafn  from 
Juvenal,  who  inveighs  againft  thafe  who,  having  gor¬ 
ged  themfelves  with  eating,  were  forced  to  go  into  the 
baths  to  give  themfelves  relief.  They  found  alfo  that  a 
bath  was  good  to  refrefh  themfelves  after  fome  confi- 
derable  fatigue  or  travel,  as  Celfus  tells  us;  which 
makes  Plautus  fay,  that  all  the  baths  in  this  world 
were  not  fufficient  to  remove  the  wearinefs  he  felt. 
After  Pompey’s  time,  the  humour  of  bathing  was  car¬ 
ried  to  great  exCefs,  by  which  many  were  ruined,  feve- 
tal  having  brought  themfelves  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that 
they  could  not  bear  food  without  bathing  firft.  The 
emperor  Titus  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  life  thereby. 
Hence  Pliny  inveighs  feverely  againft  thofe  phyficians 
who  held,  that  hot  baths  digefted  the  food.  The  em¬ 
peror  Hadrian  firft  laid  a  reftraint  on  the  immoderate 
humour  of  bathing,  by  a  public  edift,  prohibiting  all 
perfons  to  bathe  before  the  eighth  hour. 

Baths  bf  y. Igrippa ,  ( therm a  /I gripping,)  were  built 
of  brick,  but  painted  in  enamel :  thofe  of  Nero,  thermae 
Neroniana,  were  not  only  furnifhed  with  frefh  water, 
but  even  had  the  fea  brought  into  them  :  thofe  of  Ca- 
racalla  were  adorned  with  200  marble  columns,  and 
furniftred  with  1600  feats  of  the  fame  matter,  Lip- 
fius  allures  us  they  were  fo  large,  that  1  8oq  perfons 
might  conveniently  bathe  in  them  at  the  fame  time. 
But  the  baths  of  Dioclefian,  thermae  Dioclefana,  fur- 
paffed  all  the  reft  in  magnificence.  One  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  men  were  employed  many  years  in 
building  them.  Great  part  of  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  Caracalla,  are  ftill  {landing  ;  and  with  the  vaft  high 
arches,  the  beautiful  and  {lately  pillars,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  plenty  of  foreign  marble,  the  curious  vaulting  of 
the  roofs,  the  prodigious  number  of  fpacioUs  apart¬ 
ments,  and  a  thoufand  other  ornaments,  make  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  of  modern  Rome, 

Bath,  in  chemiftry.  Several  matters  employed  to 
tranfmit  heat  are  called  baths ;  but  the  fubftances  moft 
frequently  ufed  by  chemifts  for  this  purpofes,  are  water 
and  fand.  When  water  is  employed,  it  is  called  Bal¬ 
neum  Maria,  or  bnater  bath;  which  is  very  much  ufed, 
very  convenient  for  many  operations,  and  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  fuccefsfully  for  all  degrees  of  heat  inferior  to 
that  of  boiling  water.  As  water,  when  expofed  to 
fire  in  any  veffel  from  which  it  can  evaporate,  does 
only  receive  a  determinate  degree  of  heat,  which  al¬ 
ways  remains  the  fame  when  once  it  has  arrived  to  the 
boiling  heat,  it  follows,  that  by  the  water  bath,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  always  equal  may  be  tranfmitted  with 
certainty.  Farther,  this  degree  of  heat  being  inca- 


BaTh,  in  metallurgy,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  fufion 
of  metallic  matter  in  certain  operatiorts.  In  refining 
or  cupelling,  for  example,  the  metals  are  faid  to  be  in 
bath  when  they  are  melted.  When  gold  is  purified 
by  antimony,  this  femi-metal  melted,  is  called  by  fome 
the  hath  of  gold;  alchemifts,  who  confider  gold  as  the 
king  of  metals,  call  antimony  the  lath  of  the  king  0  ly  ; 
becaufe  in  fa6l  gold  only  Can  refill  the  adtion  of  anti¬ 
mony. 

Bath,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  capacity, 
containing  the  tenth  part  of  an  omar,  or  feven  gallons 
and  four  pints,  as  a  meafure  for  things  liquid;  or  three 
pecks  and  three  pints,  as  a  meafure  for  things  dry. 

Bath-KoI ,  the  daughter  of  a  voite.  So  the  Jews 
call  one  of  their  oracles,  which  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  their  books,  efpecially  the  Talmud  ;  being  a  fanta- 
ftical  way  of  divination  invented  by  the  Jews  them¬ 
felves,  though  called  by  them  a  revelation  from  God’s 
will,  which  he  made  to  his  chofen  people,  after  all  ver¬ 
bal  prophecies  had  ceafed  in  Ifrael.  It  was  in  fa 61  a 
method  of  divination  fimilar  to  the  fortes  Virgi liana  of 
the  Heathens.  For  as,  with  them,  the  firft  words  they 
happened  to  dip  into,  in  the  Works  of  that  poet,  were 
a  kind  of  oracle  whereby  they  predt£led  future  events  ; 
fo,  with  the  Jews,  when  they  appealed  to  Bath-kol,  the 
firft  words  they  heard  from  any  man’s  mouth  were  looked 
upon  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  dire6ling  them  in  the 
matter  they  inquired  about.  The  Chriftians  Were  not 
quite  free  from  this  fuperliition,  making  the  fame  ufe 
of  the  book  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  Fagans  did  of  the 
works  of  Virgil.  It  was  pra6lifed  by  Heraclius,  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Eaft,  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury  1  for,  being  at  war  with  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia, 
and  in  doubt,  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign,  where  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters,  he  confulted  the  book  of 
the  Scriptures  in  this  way  of  divination,  and  was  de¬ 
termined  thereby.  In  France,  it  was  the  practice  for 
fcveral  ages  to  ule  this  kind  of  divination  at  the  con- 
fecration  of  a  bifhop,  in  order  to  difeover  his  life,  man¬ 
ners,  and  future  behaviour.  This  ufage  came  into 
England  with  the  Norman  conqueft  ;  for  we  are  told, 
that  at  the  confecration  of  William  the  fecond  Nor¬ 
man  bilhop  of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  the  Words  which 
firft  occurred  on  dipping  into  the  Bible  Were,  Not  this 
man ,  but  Barablus  t  foon  after  which,  William  died, 
and  Herbert  de  Lozinga,  chief  fimony-brOker  to  King 
William  Rufus,  fucceeded  him  ;  at  whofe  confecration 
the  Words  at  which  the  Bible  opened  were  the  fame  * 
Which  Jefus  fpoke  to  Judas  the  traitor ;  friend,  where. 


pable  of  burning,  or  of  communicating  an  einpyreu-  fore  art  thou  come?  This  circumftance  fo  affe6led  Her- 


matic  quality  to  matters  fufceptible  of  it,  the  water 
bath  has  alfo  the  advantage  of  not  expofing  fubftances 
to  this  inconvenience.  When  veffels  in  which  diftilla- 
tions  and  digeftions  are  made,  ate  placed  in  fand,  then 
a  fand  bath  is  formed.  This  intermediate  fubftance  of 
fand  is  very  convenient  to  moderate  the  too  great  ac- 


bert,  that  ir  brought  him  to  a  thorough  repentance  of 
his  crime;  in  expiation  of  which  he  built  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich,  the  firft  ftone  of  which  he  laid  in 
the  year  1096. 

BATHA,  Bath,  or  Bachia,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the 


tivity'of  the  naked  fire,  and  to  tranfmit  any  degree  of  Danube.  E.  Long.  ”20.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  40. 
heat,  from  the  weakeft  to  a  red  heat.  As  this  bath  BATHING,  the  a6l  of  ufing  or  applying  a  bath  ; 
is  attended  with  lefs  trouble,  and  requires  lefs  appara-  that  is,  of  immerging  the  body,  or  part  of  it,  in  water 
tus  than  the  water  bath,  it  is  much  ufed  in  laborato-  or- other  fluid. 

Vol.  III.  Part  I.  K  Bathing 
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Bathing.  ^  Bathing  is  a  practice  of  great  antiquity.  The  Greeks, 
as  early  as  the  heroic  age,  are  faid  to  have  bathed  them- 
felves  in  the  fea,  in  rivers,  &c.  We  even  find  mention 
in  Homer  of  hot  baths  in  the  Trojan  times ;  but  thefe 
feem  to  have  been  very  rare,  and  only  ufed  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafions.  Athenaeus  fpeaks  of  hot  baths  as 
unufual  even  in  his  age.  In  reality,  public  baths  ap¬ 
pear  to'have  been  difeouraged,  and  even  prohibited,  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  contented  to  wafh  them- 
felves  at  home  in  a  fort  of  bathing-tubs.  The  method 
of  bathing  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  by  heating 
water  in  a  large  veffel  with  three  feet,  and  thence  pour¬ 
ing  it  on  the  head  and  fhoulders  of  the  perfon  feated 
in  a  tub  for  that  purpofe,  who  at  coming  out  was  a- 
noiuted  with  oil. 

The  Romans  were  alfo  long  before  they  came  into 
the  ufe  of  baths  ;  the  very  name  of  which,  therm*) 
fhows  they  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.  As  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
their  cullom  was,  every  evening  after  work  to  wafh 
their  arms  and  legs,  that  they  might  fit  down  to  fup- 
per  with  more  decency  :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  the 
ufe  of  linen  was  then  unknown  ;  and  the  people  of  that 
age  went  with  their  arms  and  legs  bare,  and  confe- 
quently  expofed  to  duft  and  filth.  But  this  was  not  all; 
far  every  ninth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  city, 
either  to  the  nundinae  or  to  attend  at  the  afTemblies  of 
the  people,  they  bathed  all  over  in  the  Tiber,  or  fome 
ether  river  which  happened  to  be  neareft  them.  This 
feems  to  have  been  all  the  bathing  known  till  the  time 
of  Pompey,  when  the  cuftom  began  of  bathing  eveiy 
day.  See  Bath. 

The  Celtic  nations  were  not  without  the  ufe  of  bath¬ 
ing  :  the  ancient  Germans  bathed  every  day  in  warm 
water  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  in  cold.  In  England, 
the  famous  bath  in  Somerfetfhire  it  faid  by  fome  to 
have  been  in  ufe  800  years  before  Chrift.  Of  this, 
however,  it  muft  be  owned,  we  have  but  very  flender 
evidence  :  but  Dr  Mufgrave  makes  it  probable  that  it 
was  a  place  of  confiderable  refort  in  Geta’s  time;  there 
being  ftill  the  remains  of  a  ftatue  erefted  to  that  gene¬ 
ral,  in  gratitude  for  fome  benefa&ions  he  had  confer¬ 
red  upon  it. 

Although  bathing,  among  the  ancients,  made,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  diet,  and  was  ufed  as  familiarly  as 
eating  or  lleep;  yet  it  was  in  high  efteem  among  their 
phyficians  for  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as  appears  from 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Hippocrates,  and  Oribafius ;  whence 
frequent  exhortations  to  wafhing  in  the  fea,  and  plun¬ 
ging  into  cold  water.  The  firft  fnftance  of  cold  bath¬ 
ing,  as  a  medicine,  is  Melampus’s  bathing  the  daughters 
of  the  king  of  Argos ;  and  the  firft  inftance  of  warm 
bathing  is  Medea’s  ufe  of  it,  who  was  faid  to  boil 
people  alive,  becaufe  Pelias  king  of  Theffaly  died  in 
a  warm  bath  under  her  hands.  The  cold  bath  was 
ufed  with  fuccefs  by  Antonius  Mufa,  phyfician  to  the 
emperor  Auguftus,  for  the  recovery  of  that  prince ; 
but  fell  into  negleft  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  who 
was  thought  to  have  been  deftroyed  by  the  improper 
ufe  of  it.  It  was  again  brought  into  requeft  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  means  of  a  phyfi¬ 
cian  of  Marfeilles  named  Charmis ;  but  during  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  fucceeding  ages,  the  pra&ice  was  again 
banifhed  for  a  long  time. — Both  hot  and  cold  bathing 
are  now  preferibed  in  many  cafes  by  the  phyficians. 


though  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Bathing, 
they  operate  on  the  human  body.  See  Medicine-  T--  -f 

Index. 

Bathing  among  the  Turks,  as  among  the  ancients, 
makes  a  part  of  diet  and  luxury ;  and  in  every  town, 
and  even  village,  there  is  a  pubHc  bath.  Indeed,  the 
neceffity  of  cleanlinefs,  in  a  climate  where  one  per- 
fpires  fo  copioufly,  has  rendered  bathing  indifpenf- 
able  ;  the  comfort  it  produces  preferves  the  ufe  of  it ; 
and  Mahomet,  who  knew  its  utility,  has  reduced  it 
to  a  precept.  Of  thefe  baths,  and  the  manner  of  bath¬ 
ing  particularly  at  Cairo,  the  following  account  is 
given  by  M.  Savary  in  his  Letters  on  Egypt. 

“  The  firft  apartment  one  finds  in  going  to  the  bath, 
is  a  large  hall,  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda. 

It  is  open  at  the  top,  to  give  a  free  circulation  to  the 
air.  A  fpacions  eftrade,  or  railed  floor,  covered  with 
a  carpet,  and  divided  into  compartments,  goes  around 
it,  on  which  one  lays  one's  clothes.  In.  the  middle  of 
the  building,  a  jet-d’au  fpouts  up  from  a  bafon,  and 
agreeably  entertains  the  eye.  When  you  are  undreffed, 
you  tie  a  napkin  round  your  loins,  take  a  pair  of  fa*- 
dals,  and  enter  into  a  narrow  paffage,  where  you  be¬ 
gin  to  be  fenfible  of  the  heat.  The  door  ffiuts  to  ; 
and,  at  20  paces  off,  you  open  a  fecond,  and  go  along 
a  paffage,  which  forms  a  right  angle  with  the  former. 

Here  the  heat  increafes.  They  who  are  afraid  of  fud- 
denly  expofing  themfelves  to  a  ftronger  degiee  of  it, 
ftop  in  a  marble  hall,  in  the  way  to  the  bath  properly 
fo  called.  The  bath  is  a  fpacious  and  vaulted  apartment, 
pavpd  and  lined  with  marble,  around  which  there  are 
f°ur  clofets.  The  vapour  inceffantly  fifing  from  a  foun¬ 
tain  and  cittern  of  hot  water,  mixes  itfelf  with  the 
burning  perfumes.  Thefe,  however,  are  never  burnt 
except  the  perfons  who  are  in  the  batli  defire  it.  They 
mix  with  the  fteam  of  the  water,  and  produce  a  moll 
agreeable  effeft. 

“  The  bathers  are  not  imprifoned  here,  as  in  Europe, 
in  a  fort  of  tub,  where  one  is  never  at  one’s  eafe.  Ex¬ 
tended  on  a  cloth  fpread  out,  the  head  fupported  by  a 
fmall  cuftiion,  they  ftreteh  themfelves  freely  in  every 
pofturc,  whilft  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  odo¬ 
riferous  vapours,  which  penetrates  into  all  their  pores. 

After  repofing  there  fome  time,  until  there  is  a  gentle 
moifture  over  the  whole  body,  a  fervant  comes,  preffes 
you  gently,  turfis  you  over,  and  when  the  limbs  are 
become  fupplc  and  flexible  he  makes  all  the  joints  crack 
without  any  difficulty.  He  maffes*  and  feems  to  knead  *  '*  Mafl’*' 
the  flelh  without  making  you  feel  the  fmalleft  pain.  c(omes 
This  operation  finilhed,  he  puts  on  a  ftuff  glove,  and^^wa/T 
rubs  you  a  long  time.  During  this  operation,  he  de-  which  fig-1 
taches  from  the  body  of  the  patient,  which  is  running  nifies 
with  fweat,  a  fort  of  fmall  fcaks,  and  removes  even  t°uch,n['  in. 
the  imperceptible  dirt  that  ftops  the  pores.  The  flein  banner!* 
becomes  foft  and  fmooth  like  fa  tin.  Re  then  condu&s 
you  into  a  clofet,  pours  the  lather  of  perfumed  foap 
upon  your  head,  and  withdraws.  The  ancients  did 
more  honour  to  their  guefts,  and  treated  them  in  a 
more  voluptuous-  manner.  Whilft  Telemachus  was  at 
the  court  of  Neftor,  ‘the  beautiful  Polycafta,  the 
handfomeft  of  the  daughters  of  the  king  of  Pylos,  led 
the  fon  of  Ulyffes  to  the  bath ;  walhed  him  with  her 
own  hands;  and,  after  anointing  his  body  with  precious 
oils,  covered  him  with  rich  habks  and  a  fplendid  cloak.*' 

Pififtratus  and  Tekmacbus  were  not  worfc  treated  in 
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Bathing,  the  palace  of  Msncfcw.  *  When  they  had  admired 
its  beauties,  they  were  condu&ed  to  bafons  of  marble, 
where  a  bath  was  prepared :  Beautiful  female  llaves 
wafhed  them ;  and,  after  anointing  them  with  oil,  co¬ 
vered  them  with  rich  tunics  and  fuperb  pellices.’ 

“  The  clofet  to  which  one  is  conduced  is  furnifhed 
with  a  ciflern  and  two  cocks ;  one  for  cold  and  the 
other  for  hot  water.  There  you  wafh  vourfelf.  Soon 
after  the  fervant  returns  with  a  depilatory  pomatum, 
which  in  an  inftant  makes  the  hair  fall  off  the  places  it 
is  applied  to.  Both  men  and  women  make  general  ufe 
of  it  in  Egypt.  It  is  compofed  of  a  mineral  called 
rufma ,  which  is  of  a  deep  brown.  The  Egyptians 
burn  it  lightly,  knead  it  with  water,  mixing  it  with 
half  the  quantity  of  flaked  lime.  This  greyifh  pafte 
applied  to  the  hair,  makes  it  fall  off  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  without  giving  the'  flighteft  pain. 

“After  being  well  wafhed  and  purified, you  are  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  hot  ‘linen,  and  follow  the  guide  through 
the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer  apartment.  This 
infenfible  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  prevents  one  from 
fuffering  any  inconvenience  from  it.  On  arriving  at 
the  eflrade,  you  find  a  bed  prepared  for  you ;  and 
fcarcely  are  you  laid  down  before  a  child  comes  to  prcfs 
•every  part  of  your  body  with  his  delicate  fingers,  in 
order  to  dry  you  thoroughly.  You  change  linen  a  fe- 
•cond  time,  and  the  child  gently  grates  the  callofity  ef 
your  feet  with  pumice  Home.  He  then  brings  you  a 
pipe  and  Moka  coffee. 

“Comingout  of  a  Hove  where  one  was  furrounded  by 
a  hot  and  moifi  fog,  where  the  fweat  gufhed  from  every 
limb,  and  tranfported  into  a  fpacious  apartment  open 
to  the  external  air,  the  breafi  dilates,  and  one  breathes 
with  voluptuoufnefs.  Pcrfe&ly  mailed,  and  as  it  were 
regenerated,  one  experiences  an  univerfal  comfort.  The 
blood  circulates  with  freedom ;  and  one  feels  as  if  difen- 
gaged  from  an  enormous  weight,  together  with  a  fup- 
plenefs  and  lightnefs  to  which  one  has  been  hitherto  a 
ftranger.  A  lively  fentiment  of  exiRence  diffufes  itfelf 
to  the  very  extremities  of  the  body.  WhilH  it  is  loR 
in  delicate  fenfations,  the  foul,  fympathifing  with  the 
delight,  enjoys  the  moft  agreeable  ideas.  The  ima¬ 
gination,  wandering  over  the  univerfe,  which  it  em- 
bellifhes,  fees  on  every  fide  the  moft  enchanting  pic¬ 
tures,  every  where  the  image  of  happinefs.  If  life  be 
nothing  but  the  fucceffion  of  our  ideas,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  then  recur  to  the  memory,  the  vigour 
with  which  the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain  of 
them,  would  iriduce  a  belief  that  in  the  two  hours  of 
that  delicious  calm  that  fucceeds  the  bath,  one  has 
lived  a  number  of  years.” 

Such  are  the  baths,  the  ufe  of  which  were  fo  flrong- 
ly  recommended  by  the  ancients,  and  which  are  Rill 
the  delight  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  by  means  of  them 
that  they  prevent  or  difpel  rheumatifins,  catarrhs,  and 
fuch  cutaneous  diforders  as  are  produced  by  want  of 
„  perfpiration.  Hence  likewife  they  find  a  radical  cure 

for  that  fatal  evil  which  attacks  the  fources  of  genera¬ 
tion,  the  remedy  for  which  is  fo  dangerous  in  Europe. 
By  the  fame  refource  they  get  rid  of  that  uncomfort¬ 
able  feeling  fo  common  to  all  nations  who  do  not  pay 

fo  much  attention  to  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  bodies - 

Mr  Tournefort,  indeed,  who  had  ufed  fleam  baths  at 
Conflantinople,  where  there  is  lefs  refinement  in  them 
than  at  Cairo,  is  of  opinion  that  they  injure  the  breafl. 


But,  according  to  Mr  Savary,  this  is  an  error  which  Bathing, 
further  experience  would  have  corretted.  There  are  , Bathurft- 
no  people  who  make  more  frequent  ufe  of  them  than"  v 
the  Egyptians,  and  there  is  no  country  where  there 
are  fewer  aflhmatic  people.  The  aflhma  is  fcarcely 
known  there. 

The  women  are  paffionately  fond  of  thefe  baths. 

They  frequent  them  at  le;;ft  once  a-week,  and  take 
with  them  flaves  properly  qualified  for  the  purpofe. 

More  luxurious  than  the  men,  after  undergoing  the 
ufual  preparations,  they  walh  their  bodies,  and  abeve 
all  their  heads,  with  rofe-water.  It  is  there  that  fe¬ 
male  head-  dreflers  form  their  long  black  hair  into  trefies, 
which  they  mix  with  precious  effences  inflead  of  powder 
and  pomatum.  It  is  there  that  they  blacken  the  edge 
of  their  eye-lids,  and  lengthen  their  eye-brows  withcohel, 
a  preparation  of  tin  burnt  with  gall-nuts ;  it  is  there 
they  Rain  the  finger  and  toe  nails  with  the  leaves  of 
lienne,  a  flirub  common  in  Egypt,  and  which  gives 
them  a  golden  colour.  The  linen  and  clothing  they 
make  ufe  of  are  paffed  through  the  fweet  Ream  of  the 
wood  of  aloes ;  and  when  the  work  of  the  toilet  is  at 
an  end,  they  remain  in  the  outer  apartment,  and  pafs 
the  day  in  entertainments.  Females  entertain  them 
with  voluptuous  fongs  and  dances,  or  tell  them  tales  of 
love. 

BATHURST  (Ralph),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phy- 
fician,  poet,  and  divine,  born  in  the  year  1620.  He 
fludied  divinity  in  Trinity  college,  Oxford ;  but  the 
times  of  confufion  coming  on,  he  changed  the  courfe 
of  his  Rudies,  and  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic.  He  took 
a  dodlor’s  degree  in  that  faculty  5  in  which  he  rofe  to 
fuch  eminence,  that  he  was,  in  the  time  of  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  appointed  phyfician  to  the  Rate,  Upon  the  re- 
Roration,  he  quitted  his  profeffion  of  phyfic  ;  was  elec¬ 
ted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  prefident  of  his 
college  ;  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  afterwards  dean  of 
Wells.  Soon  after,  he  ferved  the  office  of  vice-chancel¬ 
lor  of  Oxford,  and  was  nominated  by  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary  to  the  fee  of  Briflol;  which  he  refufed 
to  accept.  His  learning  and  talents  were  various.  He 
was  an  orator,  a  philofopher,  and  a  poet :  he  poflefied 
an  inexhauflible  fund  of  wit,  and  was  a  facetious  com- 
pauion  at  80  years  of  age.  Ridicule  was  the  weapon 
with  which  he  ufed  to  correft  the  delinquents  of  his 
college  ;  and  he  was  fo  abfolute  a  mafler  of  it,  that  he 
had  it  always  at  hand.  His  poetical  pieces  in  the  Mu- 
fts  Anglican te  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  He  wrote 
feveral  poems,  both  in  Englifh  and  Latin  ;  and  died 
June  14.  1704,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 

Bathurst  (Allen),  Earl  of  Bathurfl,  one  of  thelaft 
worthies  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  that  fhining  period 
of  triumphs,  tafle,  genius,  and  elegance,  was  born  in 
the  year  1684.  His  fludie3  and  bis  education  were 
equally  conducive  to  the  brilliant  figure  he  was  deflined 
to  make  in  focial  life  and  in  the  fenate,  as  a  polite  fcho- 
lar,  a  patriot,  and  a  flatefman.  Thefe  talents  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  difplay  as  early  as  the  year  1  705  ; 
when,  at  the  requefl  of  his  father  Sir  Benjamin  Ba¬ 
thurfl,  and  the  folicitation  of  the  conflituents  of  Ciren- 
chefler,  he  ferved  in  parliament  for  that  borough,  his 
native  foil,  with  reputation  and  integrity.  He  diflin- 
gyifhed  himfelf  particularly  in  the  flruggles  and  de¬ 
bates  relative  to  the.  union  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
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firmly  fupporting  this  meafure,  calculated  to  ftrengthen 
the  vigour  of  goverment  by  uniting  its  force.  Though 
he  was  contented  to  aft  a  fubordinate  charafter  in  the 
great  oppofition  planned  by  Mr  Harley  and  Mr  St 
John,  his  intimate  friends,  to  fap  the  credit  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  he  was  of  in¬ 
finite  fervice  to  his  party  in  arraigning,  with  fpirit  and 
eloquence,  the  conduft  of  the  General  and  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin,  who  had  long  governed  the  Queen,  and 
lavifhed  the  treafures  of  the  nation  on  conquefts  more 
fplendid  than  ferviceable.  The  lofs  of  the  battle  of 
Almanza  feconded  his  efforts  to  difpel  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  former  fucceffes.  His  perfonal  regard  for  Lord 
Somers,  prefident  of  the  council,  was  never  altered, 
though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in  politics ;  and 
when  he  was  divefled  of  his  office,  Mr  Bathurft  afted 
with  fuch  tendernefs  and  delicacy,  as  to  preferve  the 
efteem  of  Lord  Somers  in  a  private  ftation.  In  confi- 
deration  of  his  zeal  and  fervices,  the  Queen  advanced 
him,  in  1711,  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer*  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Bathilrft,  of  Battlefden,  in  Bedfordfhire. 

His  Lordfhip  continued  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  with 
an  undaunted  freedom  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  ftept 
forth  as  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  court-meafures 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  and  during  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole’s  adminiftration.  The  acrimony  of  the  profecu- 
tion  carried,  on  againft  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  ftimulated  his  in¬ 
dignation  and  his  eloquence  againfl  fuch  vindiftive  pro¬ 
ceedings;  and  he  obferved,  “  that  the  king  of  afaftion 
was  but  the  fovereign  of  half  his  fubjefts.” 

The  fouth-fea  fcheme  having  infefted  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  enterprize,  the  people 
awaked  from  their  delirium,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
families  was  involved  in  ruin.  Lord  Bathurfl  publicly 
impeached  the  direftors,  whofe  arts  had  enabled  them  by 
thefe  vain  expeditions' to  amafs  furprifing  fortunes :  he 
reprefented  that  the  national  honour  was  concerned  in 
dripping  them  of  their  ill  acquired  wealth  ;  and  moved 
for  having  all  the  direftors  of  the  fouth-fea  company 
punifhed  by.  a  forfeiture  of  their  eftates,  for  fuch  a  no¬ 
torious  aft  of  fordid  knavery. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of  Lords 
againfl  Dr  Atterbury  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  that  learned 
prelate,  who  joined  to  the  graces  of  flyle  and  elocution 
all  the  elegance  of  a  juft  delivery  ;  among  the  many 
friends  the  bifhop’s  eloquence,  poltienefs,  and  inge¬ 
nuity  had  procured  him,  was  Lord  Bathurft.  He  fpoke 
againfl  the  bill  with  great  vehemence  and  propriety ; 
obferving,  “  that  if  fuch  extraordinary  proceedings 
were  countenanced,  he  faw  nothing  remaining  for  him 
and  others  to  do,  but  tp  retire  to  their  country-houfes, 
and  there,  if  poffible,  quietly  enjoy  their  eftates  with¬ 
in  their  own  families,  fince  theleaft  correfpondence,  or 
intercepted  letter,  might  be  made  criminal.”  Then 
turning  to  the  bifhops,  he  faid,  he  “  could  hardly 
account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  malice  fome 
perfons  bore  the  ingenious  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  un- 
lefs  it  was  that  they  were  infatuated  like*  the  wild 
Americans,  who  fondly  believe  they  inherit  not  only 
the  fpoils,  but  even  the  abilities,  of  the  man  they  de- 
ftioy.”  He  was  one  of  the  Lords  who  entered  hispro- 
teft  againfl  the  bill. 

His  Lordfhip  was  entirely  averfe  to  continental  con- 
aeftiousj  and.  animadverted  feverely  upon  the  monarch 


whofe  thoughts  were  turned  to  foreign  concerns  and  .  Bathurft. 
alliances  which  could  never  be  ufeful  ;  complaining  of  “* 
the  immenfe  fums  lavifhed  in  fubfidies  to  needy  and  ra¬ 
pacious  princes. 

The  direftors  of  the  charitable  corporation  having 
embezzled  500,000  1.  of  the  proprietors  capital,  Lord 
Bathurft  declared,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  this  moll  iniquitous  feene  of  fraud  ;  afferting, 
that  not  one  fhilling  of  the  money  was  ever  applied  to 
the  proper  fervice,  but  became  the  reward. of  avarice 
and  venality. 

His  Lordfhip  concurred,  with  all  his  power,  in  the: 
oppofition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  now  tottered 
on  the.  brink  of  ruin.  This  minifter,  after  obftinate 
ftruggles,  having  been  forced  to  refign  all  his  employ¬ 
ments,  Lord  Bathurfl  was  fworn  of  the  privy-council, 
and  made  captain  of  the  gentlemen-penfioners,  which 
poll  he  refigned  in  1 744.  He  was  appointed  treafurer 
to  the  prefent  king,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1757,. 
and  continued  in  the  lift  of  privy -counfellors  at  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne ;  but,  on  account  of  his  great  age, 
he  chofe  to  enjoy  otium  cum  dignitate. 

Lord  Bathurft’s  integrity  gained  him  the  efteem  even 
of  his  opponents  j  and  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
the  affeftion  of  all  that  knew  him  more  intimately. 

He  added  to  his  public  virtues  all  the  good  breeding, 
politenefs,  and  elegance,  of  focial  intercourfe.  Dr 
Freind,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe, 

Addifon,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  moil  men  of 
genius  in  his  own  time,  cultivated  his  friendfhip,  and 
were  proud  of  his  correfpondence. 

Pope,  in  his  Epiftle  to  him  on  the  Ufe  of  Riches} 
thus  adreffes  him ; 


The  fenfe  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 

T’enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart ; 

To  balance  fortune  by  a  juft  expence, 

Join  with  ccconomy  magnificence  ; 

With  fplendor,  charity  ;  with  plenty,  health  : 

O  teach  us,  Bathurft,  yet  unfpoil’d  by  wealth  ! 

That  fecret  rare,  between  th’  extremes  to  move, 

.  Of  mad  good-nature,  and  of  mean  felf-love. 

And  Sterne,  in  his  letters  to  Eliza,  thus  fpeaks  of 
him  :  “  This  nobleman  is  an  old  friend  of  mine :  he, 
was  always  the  pioteftor  of  men  of  wit  and  genius ;; 
and  has  had  thofe  of  the  laft  century  always  at  his  table.. 
The  manner  in  which  his  notice  began  of  me,  was  as 
fingular  as  it  was  polite. — He  came  up  to  me  one  day 
as  I  was  at  the  Princefs  of  Wales’s  court,  ‘  I  want, 
to  know  you,  Mr  Sterne  ;  but  it  is  fit  you  fhould 
know  alfo  who  it  is  that  wifhes  this  pleafure :  you  have, 
heard  (continued  he)  of  an  old  Lord  Bathurft,  of 
whom  your  Popes  and  Swifts  have  fung  and  fpoken  fo 
much ;  I  have  lived  my  life  with  geniufes  of  that  call, 
but  have  furvived  them  ;  and  defpairing  ever  to  find, 
their  equals,  it  is  fome  years  fince  I  have  clofed  my  ac¬ 
counts,  and  (hut  up  my  books,  with  thoughts  of  ne¬ 
ver  opening  them  again:  but  you  have  kindled  a  defire 
in  me  of  opening  them  once  more  before  I  die,  which 
I  now  do;  fo  go  home,  and  dine  with  me.’  This 
nobleman,  I  fay,  is  a  prodigy:,  for  at  85  he  has  all  the 
wit  and  promptnefs  of  a  man  of  30 ;  a  difpofition  to  be 
pleafed,  and  a  power  to  pleafe  others  beyond  what-, 
ever  I  knew!  added  to  which,  a  man  of  learning,  cour- 
tefy,  and  feeling.” 
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Bathurft  His  Lordfhip,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  preferved 
If  his  natural  cheerfulnefs  and  vivacity,  always  acceffible, 
,  Eat‘fte'  hofpitable,  and  beneficent.  Lately  he  delighted  in 
*  rural  amufements ;  and  enjoyed,  with  a  philofophical 
fatisfa&ion,  the  (hade  of  the  lofty  trees  he  had  planted 
himfelf.  Till  within  a  month  of  his  death  he  conftantly 
rode  out  on  horfeback  two  “hours  before  dinner,  and 
conftantly  drank  his  bottle  of  claret  or  Madeira  after 
dinner.  He  ufed  to  declare,  in  ajocofe  manner,  he 
never  could  think  of  adopting  Dr  Cadogan’s  method, 
as  Dr  Cheyne  had  affured  him,  50  years  ago,  he  would 
never  live  feven  years  longer  unlefs  he  abridged  him- 
felf  of  his  wine.  Purfuant  to  this  maxim,  his  Lord¬ 
fhip  having,  fome  years  ago,  invited  feveral  of  his 
friends  to  fpend  a  few  cheerful  days  with  him  at 
his  feat  at  Cirencefter,  and  being  one  evening  very 
loth  to  part  with  them  ;  on  his  fon  the  late  chan¬ 
cellor’s  obje&ing  to  their  fitting  up  any  longer,  and 
adding  that  health  and  long  life  were  beft  fecured  by 
regularity,  he  fuffered  him  to  retire  1  but,  as  foon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  cheerful  father  faid,  “  Come,  my 
good  friends,  finCe  the  old  gentleman  is  gone  to  bed,  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  crack  another  bottle.” 

His  Lordfhip  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
in  1772  ;  and  lived. to  fee  the  above  nobleman,  his  el- 
deft  fon,  feveral  years  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  promoted  to  the  peerage  in  1771  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Apfley.  Lord  Bathurft  married  Ca¬ 
therine  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Apfley,  by  whom  he 
had  two  other  fons,  and  five  daughters.  His  death 
happened,  after  a  few  days  illnefs,  at  his  feat  near  Ci¬ 
rencefter,  in  the  9tftyear  of  his  age,  and  on  the  z6th 
of  September  1775. 

BATHYLLUS  and  Pylades,  inventors  of  panto¬ 
mime  entertainments  on  the  ftage.  Bathyllus  fucceeded 
in  reprefenting  comedy  ;  Pylades,  in  tragedy.  The  art 
confifted  in  expreffing  the  paffions  by  gellures,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  dumb  fhew  ;  not,  as  in  modern  times,  in 
machinery,  and  the  fooleries  of  Harlequin.  They 
flourifhed  at  Rome,  under  Auguftus,  about  A.  D.  10. 
Each  of  them  kept  fcholars,  who  perpetuated  their 
mailer’s  name  :  for  the  followers  of  Bathyllus,  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  comic  part,  called  themfelves  Bathylli 
and  thofe  of  Pylades,  who  excelled  in  the  tragic,  called 
themfelves  Pylada. 

BATILLUS,  a  mufical  inftrument  made  of  metal, 
in  the  form  of  a  ftaff,  furnifhed  with  metalline  rings, 
which  being  ftruck,  yielded  a  kind  of  harmonical 
founds  ;  ufed  by  the  Armenians  in  their  cliurch-fer- 
vice. 

BATIS  ;  a  genus  of  the  tetrandria  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  diascia  clafs  of  plants,  the  characters,  of 
which  are  :  Of  the  male,  the  amentum  is  four  ways 
imbricated,  and  both  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  want¬ 
ing  :  of  the  female,  the  amentum  is  ovate,  the  involu. 
crum  diphyllous  ;  calyx  and  corolla  wanting ;  the  ftig- 
ma  is  bilobate  and  feffile  ;  the  berries  condunate  and 
four-feeded.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  mantima, 
a  native  of  Jamaica. 

BATISTE,  in  commerce,  a  fine  white  kind  of  li¬ 
nen  cloth,  manufactured  in  Flanders  and  Picardy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  batifte  ;  the  firft  very  thin ; 
the  fecond  lefs  thin  ;  and  the  third  much  thicker,  cal¬ 
led  Holland  batifte ,  as  coming  very  near  the  goodnefs 
of  Hollands. 


The  chief  ufe  of  Batifte  is  for  neck-cloths,  head-  Batman 
cloths,  furplices,  & c.  II 

BATMAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  weight  ufed  at .  at*a_ ’ 
Smyrna,  containing  fix  okes  of  400  drams  each,  which 
amount  to  16  pounds  6  ounces  and  15  drams  of  Englilh 
weight. 

BATMANSON  (John),  prior  of  the  Carthufiarr 
monaftery,  or  Charter-houfe  in  the  fuburbs  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  fome  time  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  degree  in  that  uni- 
verfity.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Edward 
Lee  archbilhop  of  York,  at  whofe  requeft  he  wrote 
againft  Erafmus  and-  Luther.  He  died  in  the  year- 
15.31,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
charter-houfe.  According  to  Bale,  he  was  a  proud 
forward  perfon  ;  and  he  fays  that  Erafmus,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  calls  him  an 
ignorant  fellow.  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  man  of  Angular  genius,  zeal,  piety,  and 
learning.  He  wrote,  1 .  Animadverfiones  in  annotations 
Erafmi  in  Nov.  Tejlamentum.  2.  A  treatife  againji 
fome  of  Luther's  •works.  Thefe  two  he  afterwards  re- 
traCled.  3.  Commentaria.  in  preverbia  Solomonis.  4.  In. 
cantica  canticorum.  5.  De  unica  Magdalena.  6.  In- 
fiitutiones  noviciorum.  7.  De  contemptu  mundi.  8.  De‘ 

Chrijlo  duodenni.  9.  On  the  •words ,  Miffus  eft,  &c. 

BATON,  or  Baston.  See  Baston. 
BATRACHOMYOMACHIA,  the  battle  of  the 
frogs  and  the  mice,  the  title  of  a  fine  burlefque  poem 
generally  aferibed  to  Homer. — -The  fubjcCt  of  the  work 
is  the  death  of  Pfycharpax,  a  moufe,  fon  to  Toxartes,. 
who,  being  mounted  on  the  back  of  Phyfignathus,  a 
frog,  on  a  voyage  to  her  palace,  to  which  Ihe  had  in¬ 
vited  him,  was  feized  with  fear  when  he  faw  himfelf 
in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  fo  that  he  tumbled  off  and 
was  drowned.  Phyfignathus  being  fufpeCled  to  have 
lhaken  him  off  with  defign,  the  mice  demanded  fatis- 
faClion,  and  unanimoufly  declared  war  againft  the  frogs. 

BATTLE,  (anc.geog.),  a  people  of  Germany,  for¬ 
merly  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  called  Heffe.  Being 
diffatisfied  with  their  fituation  there,  they  fettled  on 
the  illand  formed  by  the  Vahalis  and  Rhine,  which 
from  them  took  the  name  of  Batavia ,  or  Batavorum 
Infula.  Their  government  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  and  democracy.  Their  chief  was,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,.  nothing  more  than  a  principal  citizen, 
whofe  buflnefs  was  rather  to  advil'e  than  to  command. 

The  principal  men  who  exercifed  jurifdidion,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  troops,  in  their  rcfpeClive  diftrifts,  were 
chofen,  as  well  as  the  kings,  in  an  affembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  hundred  perfons  leleCted  from  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  prefided  over  every  county,  and  aCltd  as  chiefs  in 
the  different  hamlets.  The  whole  nation  was,  in  fome 
meafure,  an  army  always  in  readinefs.  Each  family 
compofed  a  body  of  militia,  which  ferved  under  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  their  own  choofing.  See  Batavorum  Infula. 

BATTALIA,  an  army  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
or  ready  for  engagement.  The  word  feems  formed 
from  the  Latin, balualia,  fometimes  alfo  written  bata- 
lia,  denoting  a  fort  of  military  or  gladiatorial  exercife, 
as  fighting  with  foils,  or  tilting  at  a  poll.  In  this 
fenfe,  we  meet  with  the  depth  of  a  battalia  }  to  march 
in  battalia,  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle ;  to  break 
the  battalia,  &c.  In  the  Roman  battalia,  the  haflati 
made  the  front. 
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BATTALION,  a  fmall  body  of  infantry,  ranged 
in  form  of  battle,  and  ready  to  engage. 

A  battalion  ufually  contains  from  500  to  800  men  ; 
but  the  number  it  confifts  of  is  not  determined.  They 
are  armed  with  firelocks,  fwords,  and  bayonets ;  and 
divided  into  13  companies,  one  of  which  is  grenadiers. 
Th$y  are  ufually  drawn  up  three  men  deep.  Some  re¬ 
giments  confift  of  but  one  battalion,  others  are  divided 
mto  four  or  five. 

BATTATAS,  the  Indian  name  of  the  potatoe. 
See  Convolvulus. 

BATTEL,  a  town  of  Suffex,  five  miles  north-weft 
of  Haftings,  fitbated  in  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  50. 
55.  It  was  formerly  called  Epiton ;  and  is  the  place 
where  William  the  Conqueror  vanquifhed  Harold  king 
of  England  on  Oftober  14th  1066.  William,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  this  vi&ory,  eredted  an  abbey,  which  he  cal¬ 
led  Battel  Abbey ;  and  if  a  criminal  could  but  reach 
this  abbey,  he  was  difmiffed  from  thence,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  in  no  danger  for  his  paft  faults.  The  abbey 
was  a  large  and  noble  ftru&ure,  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  gateway  which  is  ftill  entire,  as  well  as  from  the 
other  remains.  This  place  is  noted  for  making  gun¬ 
powder  equal  to  that  of  Dantzick  ;  and  the  beft  goes 
by  the  name  of  Battel  gunpowder. 

Battel,  in  law,  or  Trial  by  wager  of  Battel ,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  trial  of  great  antiquity,  but  now  much  difufed. 
It  feems  to  have  owed  its  original  to  the  military  fpi- 
rit  of  our  anceftors,  joined  to  a  fuperftitious  frame  of 
mind ;  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  under  an  apprehenfion  and  hope  (however  pre- 
fumptuous  and  unwarrantable),  that  heaven  would  give 
the  vi&ory  to  him  who  had  the  right.  The  decifion  of 
fuits,  by  this  appeal  to  the  God  of  battels,  is  by  fome 
laid  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Burgundi,  one  of  the 
northern  or  German  clans  that  planted  themfelves  in 
Gaul.  And  it  is  true,  {hat  the  firft  written  injunction 
of  judiciary  combats  that  we  meet  with,  is  in  the  laws 
of  Gundebald,  A.  D.  501,  which  are  preferved  in  the 
Burgundian  code.  Yet  it  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
merely  a  local  cuilom  of  this  or  that  particular  tribe, 
but  to  have  been  the  common  ufage  of  all  thofe  war¬ 
like  people  from  the  earlieft  times.  And  it  may  alfo 
feem,  from  a  paflage  in  Velleius  Paterculus,  that  the 
Germans,  when  firft  they  became  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Were  wont  to  decide  all  contefts  of  right  by  the 
fword  :  for  when  Quintilius  Varus  endeavoured  to  in¬ 
troduce  among  them  the  Roman  laws  and  method  of 
trial,  it  was  looked  upon  (fays  the  hiftorian)  as  a  no - 
vitas  incognita  difciplina ,  ut  folita  armis  decerni  jure 
terminarentur.  And  among  the  ancient  Goths  in  Swe¬ 
den  we  find  the  praftice  of  judiciary  duels  eftablilhed 
upon  much  the  fame  footing  a3  they  formerly  were  in 
our  own  country. 

This  trial  was  introduced  in  England  among  other 
Norman  cuftoms  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  but  was 
only  ufed  in  three  cafes,  one  military,  oue  criminal,  and 
the  third  civil.  The  firft  in  the  court  martial,  or  court 
of  chivalry  and  honour  ;  the  fecond  in  appeals  of  fe¬ 
lony  ;  and  the  third  upon  Jffue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right, 
the  laft  and  molt  folemn  decifion  of  real  property.  For 
in  writs  of  right  the  jus  proprietatis ,  which  is  frequently 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  is  in  queftion  *,  but  other  real  ac¬ 
tions  being  merely  queftions  of  the  jus  pojf  jftonis,  which 
are  ufually  more  plain  and  obvious,  our  anceftors  did 


not  in  them  appeal  to  the  decifion  of  Providence.  An¬ 
other  pretext  for  allowing  it,  upon  thefe  final  writs  of 
right,  was  alfo  for  the  fake  of  fuch  claimants  as  might 
have  the  true  right,  but  yet  by  the  death  of  witneffes 
or  other  defied.  of  evidence  be  unable  to  prove  it  to  a 
jury.  But  the  moft  curious  reafon  of  all  is  given  in  the 
hjirror,  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warrant  of  the  combat 
between  David  for  the  people  of  Ifrael  of  the  one  party, 
and  Goliah  for  the  Philiftines  of  the  other  party :  a 
reafon  which  Pope  Nicholas  I.  very  ferioufly  decides 
to  be  inconclufive.  Of  battel  therefore  on  a  writ  of 
right  we  ffiall  firft  fpeak  :  and  although  the  writ  of 
right  itfelf,  and  of  courfe  this  trial  thereof,  be  at  pre- 
fent  difufed  ;  yet,  as  it  is  law  at  this  day,  it  may  be 
matter  of  curiofity,  at  leaft,  to  inquire  into  the  forms 
of  this  proceeding,  as  we  may  gather  them  from  an¬ 
cient  authors. 

I .  The  laft  trial  by  battel  that  was  waged  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Weftminfter  (though  there 
was  afterwards  one  in  the  e#urt  of  chivalry  in  1631, 
and  another  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham  in  1638) 
was  in  the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.D.  1571, 
as  reported  by  Sir  James  Dyer  ;  and  was  held  in  Tot- 
hill-fields,  Weftminfter,  “  non  fine  magna  juris  conful- 
torum  perturbationef  faith  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who 
was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  the  ceremony.  The  form,  as 
appears  from  the  authors  before  citej,  is  as  follows. 

When  the  tenant  in  a  writ  of  right  pleads  the  ge¬ 
neral  iffue,  viz.  that  he  hath  more  right  to  hold  than 
the  demandant  hath  to  recover ;  and  offers  to  prove  it 
by  the  body  of  his  champion,  which  tender  is  accepted 
by  the  demandant ;  the  tenant  in  the  firft  place  muft 
produce  his  champion,  who,  by  throwing  down  his 
glove  as  a  gage  or  pledge,  thus  wages  or  ftipulates  bat¬ 
tel  with  the  champion  of  the  demandant ;  who,  by  ta¬ 
king  up  the  gage  or  glove,  ftipulates  on  his  part  to  ac 
cept  the  challenge.  The  reafon  why  it  is  waged  by 
champions,  and  not  by  the  parties  themfelves,  in  civil 
actions,  is  becaufe,  if  any  party  to  the  fuit  dies,  the 
fuit  muft  abate  and  be  at  an  end  for  the  prefent ;  and 
therefore  no  judgment  could  be  given  for  the  lands  in 
queftion,  if  either  of  the  parties  were  flain  in  battel : 
and  alfo  that  no  perfon  might  claim  an  exemption  from 
this  trial,  as  was  allowed  in  criminal  cafes,  where  the 
battel  was  waged  in  perfon. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  then  in  due  time  fet  out,  of  60 
feet  fquare,  inclofed  with  lifts,  and  on  one  fide  a  court 
ere&ed  for  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
who  attend  there  in  their  fcarlet  robes ;  and  alfo  a  bar 
is  prepared  for  the  learned  ferjeants  at  law.  When  the 
court  fits,  which  ought  to  be  by  fun  riling,  proclama¬ 
tion  is  made  for  the  parties  and  their  champions ;  who 
are  introduced  by  two  knights,  and  are  clreffed  in  a  coat 
of  armour,  with  red  landals,  barelegged  from  the  knee 
downwards,  bareheaded,  and  with  bare  arms  to  the 
elbows.  The  weapons  allowed  them  are  only  batons, 
or  ftaves,  of  an  ell  long,  and  a  four-cornered  leather 
target;  fo  that  death  very  feldom  enfued  this  civil  com¬ 
bat.  In  the  court  military,  indeed,  they  fought  with 
fword  and  lance,  according  to  Spelman  and  Rulh- 
worth  ;  as  likewife  in  France,  only  villeins  fought  with 
the  buckler  and  baton,  gentlemen  armed  at  all  points. 
And  upon  this,  and  other  circumftances,  the  prelident 
Montefquieu  hath  with  great  ingenuity  not  only  dedu¬ 
ced  the  impious  cuftom  of  private  duels  upon  imagi¬ 
nary 
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Battel,  nary  points  of  honour,  but  hath  alfo  traced  the  heroic 

■ — * - '  madnefs  of  knight-errantry  from  the  fame  original  of 

judicial  combats.  But  to  proceed  : 

When  the  champions,  thus  armed  with  batons,  ar¬ 
rive  within  the  lifts  or  place  of  combat,  the  champion 
of  the  tenant  then  takes  his  adverfary  by  the  hand,  and 
makes  oath  that  the  tenements  in  difpute  are  not  the 
right  of  the  demandant ;  and  the  champion  of  the  de¬ 
mandant,  then  taking  the  other  by  the  hand,  fwears  in 
the  fame  manner  that  they  are  ;  fo  that  each  champion 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth 
©f  the  caufe  he  fights  for.  Next  an  oath  againft  for- 
cery  and  enchantment  is  to  be  taken  by  both  the  cham¬ 
pions,  in  this  or  a  fimilar  form  :  “  Hear  this,  ye  ju- 
ftices,  that  I  have  this  day  neither  eat,  drank,  nor  have 
upon  me  neither  bone,  ftone,  ne  grafs ;  nor  any  in- 
chantment,  forcery,  or  witchcraft,  whereby  the  law  of 
God  may  be  abafed,  or  the  law  of  the  devil  exalted. 
So  help  me  God  and  his  faints.” 

The  battel  is  thus  begun,  and  the  combatants  are 
bound  to  fight  till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening :  and, 
if  the  champion  of  the  tenant  can  defend  himfelf  till 
the  ftars  appear,  the  tenant  (hall  prevail  in  his  caufe  ; 
for  it  is  fumcient  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
make  it  a  drawn  battel,  he  being  already  in  poffefiion  ; 
but,  if  vi&ory  declares  itfelf  for  either  party,  for  him 
is  judgment  finally  given.  This  viftory  may  arife  from 
the  death  of  either  of  the  champions  :  which  indeed 
hath  rarely  happened ;  the  whole  ceremony,  to  fay  the 
truth,  bearing  a  near  refemblance  to  certain  rural  ath¬ 
letic  diverfions,  which  are  probably  derived  from  this 
original.  Or  victory  is  obtained  if  either  champion 
proves  recreant.,  that  is,  yields,  and  pronounces  the 
horrible  word  of  craven  ;  a  word  of  difgrace  and  ob¬ 
loquy,  rather  than  of  any  determinate  meaning.  But 
a  horrible  word  it  indeed  is  to  the  vanquifhed  cham¬ 
pion  :  fince,  as  a  punifhment  to  him  for  forfeiting  the 
land  of  his  principal  by  pronouncing  that  fnameful 
word,  he  is  condemned  as  a  recreant,  amittere  liheram 
legem ,  that  is,  to  become  infamous,  and  not  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  liber  et  legalis  homo  ;  being  fuppofed  by  the 
event  to  be  proved  forfworn,  and  therefore  never  to 
be  put  upon  a  jury,  or  admitted  as  a  witnefs  in  any 
caufe. 

This  is  the  form  of  a  trial  by  battel ;  a  trial  which 
the  tenant,  or  defendant  in  a  writ  of  right,  has  it  in  his 
elettion  at  this  day  to  demand ;  and  which  was  the  only 
decifion  of  fuch  writ  of  right  after  the  conqucft,  till 
Henry  II.  by  confent  of  parliament  introduced  the 
grand  ajjife ,  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  trial  by  jury,  in  con¬ 
currence  therewith ;  giving  the  tenant  his  choice  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Which  example,  of  dif- 
countenancing  thefe  judicial  combats,  was  imitated 
about  a  century  afterwards  in  France,  by  an  edidt  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  A.  D.  1260,  and  foon  after  by  the 
reft  of  Europe.  The  eftabliftunent  of  this  alternative, 
Glanvil,  chief  juftice  to  Henry  II.  and  probably  his 
advifer  herein,  confiders  as  a  moft  noble  improvement, 
as  in  faft  it  was,  of  the  law. 

1  See  vf/-  2*  In  appeals  *  of  felony,  the  trial  by  battel  may  be 
talt'  demanded,  at  the  election  of  the  appellee,  in  either  an- 
appeal  or  an  approvement ;  and  it  is  carried  on  with 
equal  folemnity  as  that  on  a  writ  of  right ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  there  each  party  hires  a  champion, 
but  here  they  rauft  fight  in  their  properperlons  And 


therefore,  if  the  appellant  or  approver  be  a  woman,  a 
prieft,  an  infant,  or  of  the  age  of  60,  or  lame,  or  blind, 
he  or  fhe  may  counterplead  and  refufe  the  wager  of  bat¬ 
tel  ;  and  compel  the  appellee  to  put  himfelf  upon  the 
country.  Alfo  peers  of  the  realm,  bringing  an  appeal, 
(hall  not  be  challenged  to  wage  battel,  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  their  perfons  ;  nor  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don,  by  fpec.al  charter,  becaufe  fighting  feems  foreign 
to  their  education  and  employment.  So  likewift,-if 
the  crime  be  notorious  ;  as  if  the  thief  be  taken  with 
the  mainour,  or  the  murderer  in  the  room  with  a  bloody 
knife,  the  appellant  may  refufe  the  tender  of  bntei 
from  the  appellee;  and  it  is  unreafonable  an  innecertt 
man  ihould  ftake  his  life  againft  one  who  is  already 
half-convi&ed. 

The  form  and  manner  of  waging  battel  upon  ap¬ 
peals  are  much  the  fame  as  upon  a  writ  of  right;  only 
the  oaths  of  the  two  combatants  are  vaftly  more  lin¬ 
king  and  folemn.  The  appellee,  when  appealed  of  fe¬ 
lony,  pleads  not  guilty;  and  throws  down  his  glove,  and 
declares  he  will  defend  the  fame  by  his  body :  the  ap  • 
pedant  takes  up  the  glove;  and  replies  that  he  is  ready 
to  make  good  the  appeal,  body  for  body.  And  there¬ 
upon,  the  appellee  taking  the  book  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  the  right  hand  of  his  antagonill,  fwears 
to  this  efftdl:  Hoc  audi,  homo,  quern  per  manum  te* 
neo ,  &c.  “  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the 

hand,  who  calleft  thyfelf  John  by  the  name  of  bap- 
tifm,  that  I,  who  call  myfelf  Thomau  by  the  name  of 
baptifm,  did  not  felonioufiy  murder  thy  father,  Wil¬ 
liam  by  name,  nor  am  any  way  guilty  of  the  faid  fe¬ 
lony.  So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints;  and  this  I  will 
defend  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this  court  lhalb 
award.”  To  which  the  appellant  replies,  holding  the 
bible  and  his  antagonill’s  hand  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  other;  “  Hear  this,  O  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the 
hand,  who  called  thyfelf  Thomas  by  the  name  of  bap¬ 
tifm,  that  thou  art  perjured ;  and  therefore  perjured, 
becaufe  that  thou  felonioufiy  didft  murder  my  father,. 
William  by  name.  So  help  me  God,  and  the  faints  r. 
and  this  I  will  prove  againft  thee  by  my  body,  as  this 
court  (hall  award.”  The  battel  is  then  to  be  fought, 
with  the  fame  weapons,  viz.  batons,  the  fame  folem¬ 
nity,  and  the  fame  oath  againft  amulets  and  forcery^ 
that  are  ufed  in  the  civil  combat:  and  if  the  appellee  be 
fo  far  vanquiihed  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  fight  any 
longer,  he  fhall  be  adjudged  to  be  hanged  immediate¬ 
ly;  and  then,  as  well  as  if  he  be  killed  in  battel,  Pro¬ 
vidence  is  deemed  to  have  determined  in  favour  of  the 
truth,  and  his  blood  (hall  be  attainted.  But  if  he  kills 
the  appellant,  or  can  maintain  the  fight  from  funrifing 
till  the  ftars  appear  in  the  evening,  he  fhall  be  acquit- 
ed.  So  alfo,  if  the  appellant  becomes  recreant,  and 
pronounces  the  horrible  word  craven,  he  fhall  lole  his 
liberam  legem,  and  become  infamous ;  and  the  appellee 
fhall  recover  his  damages,  and  alfo  be  for  ever  quit,  not 
only  of  the  appeal,  but  of  all  indiftments  likewife  for 
the  fame  offence. 

BATTEN,  a  name  that  workmen  give  to  a  fcant- 
ling  of  woSden  ftuff,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  and 
about  one  inch  thick ;  the  length  is  pretty  confiderable, 
but  undetermined. — -This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  doors  and  windows  of  fhops,  &c.  which  are  not 
framed  of  whole  deal,  8cc.  with  ftiles,  rails,  and  pan^ 
nek  like  wainfeot;  but  are  made  to  appear  as  if  they. 

were 
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Battenburg  were  by  mean8  of  thefe  battens  bradded  on  the  plain 
Battering.  board  round  the  edges,  and  fometimes  crofs  them,  and 
-  *  up  and  down. 

BATTENBURG,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland, 
feated  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Meufe,  almoft  oppofite 
to  Ravenftein.  E.  Long.  5.  35.  N._Lat.  50.  55. 

BATTERING,  the  attacking  a  place,  work,  or 
the  like,  with  heavy  artillery. 

To  batter  in  breach,  is  to  play  filrioufly  on  a  Work, 
as  the  angle  of  a  half-moon,  in  order  to  demolilh  and 
make  a  gape  therein.  In  this  they  obferve  never  to 
fire  a  piece  at  the  top,  but"  all  at  the  bottom,  from 
three  to  fix  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  battery  of  a  Camp  is  ufually  furrounded  with  a 
trench,  and  pallifadoes  at  the  bottom,  with  two  re* 
doubts  on  the  wings,  or  certain  places  of  arms,  Capable 
of  covering  the  troops  which  are  appointed  for  their 
defence.  See  Battery. 

Battering- Ram,  in  antiquity,  a  military  engine 
ufed  to  batter  and  beat  down  the  walls  of  places  be- 
fieged.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  Artemanes 
of  Clazomene,  a  Greek  architect  who  flourifhed  441 
B.  C. — The  machine  is  thus  defcribed  by  Jofephus  : 
It-is  a  vail  beam,  like  the  mail  of  a  Ihip,  ftrengthened. 
at  the  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  fomething  refem- 
bling  that  of  a  ram,  whence  it  took  its  name.  This 
was  hung  by  the  middle  with  ropes  to  another  beam, 
which  lay  acrofs  two  polls  j  and  hanging  thus  equally 
balanced,  it  wa3  by  a  great  number  of  men  drawn 
backwards  and  pulhed  forwards,  linking  the  wall  with 
its  iron  head.  But  this  engine  did  moll  execution 
when  it  was  mounted  on  wheels,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  firll  done  at  the  liege  of  Byzantium  under  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Marc  Anthony,  in  the 
Parthian  war,  made  ufe  of  a  ram  fourfcore  feet  long : 
and  Vitruvius  tells  us,  that  they  were  fometimes  106, 
and  fometimes  120,  feet  in  length;  and  to  this  perhapi 
the  force  and  ftrength  of  the  engine  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing.  The  ram  was  managed  at  one  time 
by  a  whole  century  of  foldiers;  and  they  being  fpent 
were  feconded  by  another  century,  fo  that  it  played 
continually  without  any  intermiffion. 

Plate  XCV.  fig.  1.  reprefents  the  battering-ram 
fufpended.  2.  The  ram.  3.  The  form  of  its  head, 
fallened  to  the  enormous  beam  by  three  or  four  bands 
of  iron,  four  feet  in  breadth.  At  the  extremity  of 
.each  of  thefe  bands  (4)  was  a  chain  (5)  of  the  fame 
jnetal,  one  end  of  which  was  fallened  to  a  hook  (6), 
and  at  the  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  chains  was 
a  cable  firmly  bound  to  the  Jail  link.  Thefe  cables 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  beam  to  the  end  of  the 
ram  (7),  where  they  were  all  bound  together  as  fall 
as  pofiible  with  fmall  ropes.  To  the  end  of  thefe 
cables  another  was  fixed,  compofed  of  feveral  ftrong 
cords  platted  together  to  a  certain  length,  and  then 
running  Angle  (8).  At  each  of  thefe  leveral  men 
w’ere  placed,  to  balance  and  work  the  machine.  10. 
The  chain  or  cable  by  which  it  hung  to  the  Crofs  beam 
(ix),  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  frame.  1  i.  The  bafe 
of  the  machine — The  unfufpended  ram  differed  from 
this  only  in  the  manner  of  working  it :  for  inllead  of 
being  flung  by  a  chain  or  cable,  it  moved  on  fmall 
wheels  on  another  large  beam. 

Battering- Rams,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  or  coat 
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of  arms  refembling  the  military  engine  of  the  fame  Battery, 
name.  <— y— a 

BATTERY,  in  the  military  art,  a  parapet  thrown 
up  to  cover  the  gunners  and  men  employed  about  the 
guns  from  the  enemy’s  Ihot.  This  parapet  is  cut  into 
embraffures,  for  the  cannon  to  fire  through.  The  height 
of  the  embraffures  on  the  infide  is  about  three  feet ; 
but  they  go  Hoping  lower  to  the  outlide.  Their  wide- 
nefs  is  two  or  three  feet,  but  open  to  fix  or  feven  on  the 
outfide.  The  mafs  of  earth  that  is  betwixt  two  em¬ 
braffures,  is  called  the  merlon .  The  platform  of  a  bat¬ 
tery  is  a  floor  of  planks  and  fleepers,  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  the  guns  from  finking  into  the  earth;  and  is  always 
made  floping  towards  the  embraffures,  both  to  hinder 
there  verfe,  and  to  facilitate  the  bringing  back  of  the 
gun. 

Battery  of  Mortars  differs  from  a  battery  of 
guns  ;  for  it  is  funk  into  the  ground,  and  has  no  em¬ 
braffures. 

Crofs -Batteries,  are  two  batteries  which  play  a* 
thwart  one  another  upon  the  fame  object,  forming  there 
an  angle,  and  beating  with  more  violence  and  deftruc- 
tion  ;  becaufe  what  one  bullet  fliakes,  the  other  beat9 
down. 

Battery  fink  or  buried ,  is  when  its  platform  is  funk 
or  let  down  into  the  ground,  fo  that  there  muff  be 
trenches  cut  in  the  earth,  againft  the  muzzles^  of  the 
guns,  for  them  to  fire  out  at,  and  to  ferve  for  embraf¬ 
fures. 

BaTTEry  d'  Enfilade,  is  one  that  fcoUrs  or  fweep 
the  whole  length  of  a  ftraight  line. 

Battery  en  Echarpe  is  that  which  plays  obliquely. 

Battery  de  Reverfe,  that  which  plays  upon  the 
enemy’s  back. 

Camcrade  Battery  is  when  feveral  guns  play  at  the 
fame  time  upon  one  place. 

Battery,  in  law,  is  the  unlawful  beating  of  ano¬ 
ther.  The  leaft  touching  of  another’s  perfon  wilfully, 
or  in  anger,  is  a  battery  ,  for  the  law  cannot  draw  the 
line  between  different  degrees  of  violence,  and  there¬ 
fore  totally  prohibits  the  firll  and  loWell  llage  of  it ; 
every  man’s  perfon  being  facred,  and  no  other  having 
a  right  to  meddle  with  it,  in  any  the  flightell  manner. 

And  therefore,  upon  a  fimilar  principle,  the  Cornelian 
law  de  injur ii  prohibited  pulfatlon  as  well  as  verb  ora¬ 
tion  ;  dillinguilhing  verberation,  which  was  accompa¬ 
nied  with  pain,  from  pulfation  which  was  attended  with 
none.  But  battery  is  in  fome  cafes  juftifiable  or  law¬ 
ful  ;  as  where  one  who  hath  authority,  a  parent  or 
mailer,  gives  moderate  correction  to  his  child,  his  fcho- 
lar,  or  his  apprentice.  So  alfo  on  the  principle  of 
felf-defence :  for  if  one  llrikes  me  firll,  or  even  only 
affaults  me,  I  may  llrike  in  my  own  defence ;  and  if 
fued  for  it,  may  plead  fin  a  fault  demefne,  or  that  it 
was  the  plaintiff’s  own  original  affault  that  oecafioned 
it.  So  likewife  in  defence  of  my  goods  or  poffeffion, 
if  a  man  endeavours  to  deprive  me  of  them,  I  may 
jullify  laying  hands  upon  him  to  prevent  him  ;  and  in 
cafe  he  perlifts  with  violence,  I  may  proceed  to  beat 
him  away.  Thus  too  in  the  exercife  of  an  office,  as 
that  of  church-warden  or  beadle,  a  man  may  lay  hands 
upon  another  to  turn  him  out  of  church,  and  prevent 
his  dillurbing  the  congregation.  And  if  fued  for  this 
or  the  like  battery,  he  may  fet  forth  the  whole  cafe, 
and  plead  that  he  laid  hands  upon  him  gently,  molliier 
4  manus 
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mantis  impcfuit,  for  this  purpofe.  On  account  of  thefe 
caufes  of  juftification,  battery  is  defined  to  be  the  un¬ 
lawful  beating  of  another ;  for  which  the  remedy  is, 
as  for  affault,  by  aftion  of  Irepafs  vi  et  armis:  wherein 
the  jury  will  give  adequate  damages. 

BATTISTA  (Franco),  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Venice,  was  one  of  the  difciples  of  Michael  Angelo, 
whofe  manner  he  followed  fo  clofely,  that,  in  the  cor- 
re&nefs  of  his  out-lines,  he  furpaffed  moft  of  the  ma¬ 
ilers  of  his  time.  His  paintings  are  pretty  numerous, 
and  difperfed  all  over  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
but  his  colouring  being  very  dry,  they  are  not  much 
more  efteemed  than  the  prints  etched  by  his  hand.  He 
died  in'  1 561. 

BATTLE,  a  general  engagement  between  two  ar¬ 
mies,  in  a  country  fufficiently  open  for  them  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  front  and  at  the  fame  time  (fee  War).  The 
word  is  alfo  written  battel,  battell ,  and  battail.  It  is 
formed  from  the  French  bataille,  of  the  Latin  verb 
latuere,  to  fence  or  exercife  with  arms  i  whence  batu- 
*tfia  and  batalia ,  which  properly  denoted  the  adtion  or 
exercife  of  tliofe  who  learned  to  fence,  and  who  were 
hence  alfo  denominated  batuatores. 

The  ancients  never  joined  battle  without  much  ce¬ 
remony  and  preparation ;  as  taking  augnric3,  offering 
facrifice,  haranguing  the  foldiers,  giving  the  Word  or 
la  teffira,  &c,-  The  fignals  of  battle  were,  founding  the 
dajficttm  or  general  charge,  and  difplaying  a  peculiar 
flag  called  by  Plutarch  a  purple  robe .  To  which  may 
be  added,  Tinging  paeans,  raifing  military  fhouts,  and  the 
like.  A  Roman  legion,  ranged  in  order  of  battle, 
confifted  of  hejlaii,  placed  in  the  front  ;  of  principes, 
who  were  all  old  experienced  foldiers,  placed  behind 
the  former ;  and  of  triarii,  heavy  armed  with  large 
bucklers,  behind  the  principes.  The  hafal'l  were  rank¬ 
ed  clofe  ;  the  ranks  of  the  principes  were  much  opener, 
fo  that  they  could  receive  the  hajlati;  and  thofeof  the 
triarii  opener  ft  ill,  infomuch  that  they  could  receive 
both  the  principes  and  the  hajlati  within  them,  with¬ 
out  any  diforder,  and  ftill  facing  the  enemy.  When 
therefore  the  haflati  found  themfelves  unable  to  ftand 
the  enemy’s  charge,  they  retired  gently  within  the 
principes,  where  joining  with  them,  they  renewed  the 
combat.  If  thefe  found  themftlves  too  weak  to  fuftafn 
the  enemy,  both  retired  among  the  triarii,  where  ral¬ 
lying,  they  formed  a  new  corps,  and  charged  with  more 
vigour  than  ever.  If  thefe  failed,  the  battle  Was  loft* 
the  Romans  had  no  farther  refource.  The  moderns 
are  unacquainted  with  this  method  of  inferting  or  em¬ 
battling  one  company  into  another;  without  which 
the  former  cannot  be  well  fiiccoured  or  defended,  and 
their  places  taken  by  others ;  which  was  a  thing  the 
Romans  pra&ifed  with  great  exa&nefs.  For  the  ve- 
lites,  and  in  later  times  the  archers  and  flingers,  were 
not  drawn  up  in  this  regular  manner,  but  either  difpo- 
fed  of  before  the  front  of  the  hajlati,  or  fcattered  up 
and  down  among  the  void  fpaces  of  the  hajlati,  or 
fometimes  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the  wings.  Thefe 
always  began  the  combat,  Ikirmilhing  in  flying  par¬ 
ties  with  the  foremoft  troops  of  the  enemy.  If  they  Were 
repulfed,  which  was  ufually  the  cafe,  they  fell  back  to 
the  flanks  of  the  army,  or  retired  again  in  the  rear. 
When  they  retired,  the  hajlati  advanced  to  the  charge. 
As  to  the  cavalry,  it  was  polled  at  the  two  corners  of 
the  army,  like  the  wings  on  a  body  t  and  fought  foroe- 
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times  on  foot,  fometimes  on  horfeback.  The  auxiliary 
forces  compofed  the  two  points  of  the  battle,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans. — Other  Iefs 
ufual  forms  of  battle  among  the  Romans  were  the 
cuneus,  or  wedge  ;  globus,  or  round  form  ;  forfex,  or 
pair  of  fheers ;  turris,  or  an  oblong  fquare  figure ; 
ferra,  or  faw.  The  Greeks  were  inferior  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  marfhalling  their  armies  for  battle,  as  they 
drew  up  their  whole  army  in  a  front,  and  trufted 
the  fuccefs  of  the  day  to  a  Angle  force.  They  had 
three  forms  of  battle  for  the  horfe,  viz.  the  fquare,  the 
wedge,  and  the  rhombus  or  diamond  form.  The  firll 
held  beft  for  the  defenfive  ;  the  latter  for  the  offenfive; 
the  wedge  being  preferred  as  bringing  moft  hands  to 
fight. 

The  Greeks  notified  the  places  of  their  battles  and 
victories  by  adding  the  word  N'*" ;  whence  Nicomedia, 
Nicopolis,  Theffalotiica,  &c.  The  ancient  Britons  did 
the  like,  by  adding  the  word  Mais-,  whence  Maiffe 
veth,  Malmaifbury,  See.  The  Englilh  by  the  word 
Field. — The  Romans  had  their  particular  days,  called 
praliares  dies,  wherein  alone  it  was  lawful  to  join  bat¬ 
tle  ;  and  others  wherein  it  was  unlawful,  called  dies  atri. 
The  Athenians,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  their  country. 
Were  not  to  draw  out  their  forces  for  battle  till  after 
the  feventh  day  of  the  month  :  And  Lucian  relates  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they 
were  not  to  fight  before  full  moon.  Among  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  it  was  reputed  an  impiety  to  fight  in  the  waze 
of  the  moon  5  and  Caefar  tells  us,  that  Arioviftus  was 
beaten  by  him,  becaufe,-  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  he  had  fought  when  the  moon  was  in  her 
wane.  The  German  foldiers  were  intimidated  with  the 
apprehenfion,  and  afforded  Caefar  an  eafy  vidtory ;  acid 
commijfa,  htpeditos  rcligione  hojles  vicit.  It  is  well  known 
that  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  Pompey  in  an  attack  on 
the  Lbbath-day,  when  by  the  jewifh  fuperilitious  no¬ 
tions,  they  were  not  allowed  to  fight,  or  even  to  defend 
themfelves.  The  Romans  did  not  carry  their  fuperfti- 
tion  fo  far :  their  atri  dies  were  only  obferved  in  refpeft 
of  attacking  ;  no  day  was  too  holy  for  them  to  defend 
themfelves  in.  Among  the  ancients,  we  find  frequent 
inftances  of  battles  in  the  night ;  it  was  by  the  moon¬ 
light  that  Pompey  beat  MithridateS,  and  Scipio  Afdru- 
bal  and  Syphax. 

The  firft  pitched  battle,  of  which  we  have  any  di- 
ftindt  account,  is  that  between  Crccfus  and  Cyrus, 
deferibed  by  Xenophon,  concerning  which  we  have 
a  differtation  exprefsly  by  M.  Freret,  wherein  feveral 
points  of  the  ancient  tadlics  are  well  explained.  In 
the  modern  war,  we  find  few  .pitched  or  fet  battiest 
the  chief  view  of  the  great  commanders  of  late  days  is 
rather  to  harafsor  ftarVe  the  enemy  by  frequent  alarms, 
cutting  off  ,bis  prorifions,  Carrying  off  his  baggage, 
feiziug  his  polls,  &c.  than  to  join  iffue  with  him,  and 
put  the  whole  on  the  event  of  one  day  ;  a  battle  ge¬ 
nerally  deciding  the  fate  of  a  campaign,  fometimes  of 
&  whole  War.  Hence  it  is  a  rule,  never  to  venture  a 
general  battle,  tmlefs  either  you  fight  to  advantage,  or 
be  forced  to  it.  joining  or  giving  battle  Ihould  always 
be  by  defign  :  a  general  fnoUld  never  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  forced  to  fight.  All  the  meafures,  movements,  en¬ 
campments,  he  makes,  are  to  lead  to  the  execution  of 
his  great  defign,  which  is  to  fight  to  advantage,  till  by 
fome  miftake  of  the  enemy,  he  at  length  find  the  fa- 
L  vourabk 
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Battle-axe.  vourable  opportunity.  It  is  in  this  that  a  fuperior 
Bavaria  gen'us  will  at  length  prevail  over  an  inferior :  in  the 
■  ^  '  t  courfe  of  a  campaign,  he  will  take  a  number  of  advan¬ 

tages  over  him,  which  together  are  equivalent  to  a  bat¬ 
tle,  the  event  of  which  is  ever  doubtful. 

Battle- Axe,  an  ancient  military  weapon.  Axes 
were  a  principal  part  of  the  offeniive  armour  of  the 
Celtae.  At  the  fiege  of  the  Roman  Capitol  by  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  we  find  one  of  the  moll  diftin- 
guilhed  of  their  warriors  armed  with  a  battle-axe.  And 
Ainmiannus  Marcellinus,  many  centuries  afterwards, 
defcribing  a  body  of  Gauls,  furnilhes  them  all  with 
battle-axes  and  fwords.  Some  of  thefe  weapons  have 
been  found  in  the  fepulchres  of  the  Britons,  on  the 
downs  of  Wiltlhire,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Within  thefe  four  or  five  centuries  the  Irilh  went  con- 
ftantly  armed  with  an  axe.  At  the  battle  of  Ban  nock- 
burn,  king  Robert  Bruce  clave  an  Englilh  champion 
down  to  the  chine  at  one  blow  with  a  battle-axe.  The 
axe  of  Lochaber  hath  remained  a  formidable  implement 
of  deftru&ion  in  the  hands  of  our  Highlanders,  eyen 
nearly  to  the  prefent  period ;  and  it  is  fiill  ufed  by  the 
city-guard  of  Edinburgh  in  quelling  mobs,  &c. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  archite&ure,  are  indentures 
or  notches  in  the  top  of  a  wall  or  other  building,  in 
the  form  of  embralfures,  for  the  fake  oflooking  through 
them. 

BATTOLOGY,  in  grammar,  a  fuperfluous  repeti¬ 
tion  of  fome  vvords  or  things. 

BATTON,  in  merchandife,  a  name  given  to  certain 
pieces  of  wood  or  deal  for  flooring  or  other  purpofes. 

BATTORY,  a  name  given  by  the  Hans  Towns  to 
their  magazines  or  factories  abroad.  The  chief  of 
thefe  battories  are  thofe  at  Archangel,  Novogrod, 
Berghmen,  Lifbon,  Venice,  and  Antwerp. 

BATUA,  Butua,  Buthoe,  or Buthoece  (anc.geog.), 
a  town  of  Dalmatia  fituated  on  the  Adriatic;  now 
Budoa  ;  whieh  fee. 

BATTUS,  an  order  of  penitents  at  Avignon  and 
in  Provence,  whofe  piety  carries  them  to  exercife  fevere 
difcipline  upon  themfelves  both  in  public  and  private. 

BATZ,  a  copper  coin  mixed  with  fome  filver,  and 
current  at  different  rates,  according  to  the  alloy,  in 
Nuremberg,  Bafil,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  and  other  cities 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

BAVARIA,  a  duchy  and  formerly  eleftorate  of 
Germany.  This  duchy  was  once  a  kingdom,  which 
extended  from  the  mountains  of  Franconia  to  the. fron¬ 
tiers  of  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic  Gulph.  It  compre¬ 
hended  the  countries  of  Tirol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
Stiria,  Auftria,  and  other  Hates,  which  are  now  fallen 
to  different  princes.  At  prefent  it  is  bounded  on  the 
eall  by  Bohemia  and  Auftria,  on  the  weft  by  Suabia, 
on  the  north  by  Franconia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Tirol. 
But  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  is  not  abfolute  mailer  of  all 
this  country  ;  for  within  its  bounds  are  fituated  many 
free  cities,  among  which  is  Ratilbon,  and  feveral  lord- 
Ihips  both  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular.  It  is  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria;  and  thefe  two  provinces 
confift  of  1 2  counties,  which  formerly  fufficed  to  make 
a  duchy,  according  to  the  laws  of  Franconia.  The 
country  is  watered  by  five  navigable  rivers,  befides  fe¬ 
veral  fmaller  ones,  and  1 6  lakes. — It  contains  35  cities, 
of  which  Munich  is  the  capital;  94  towns;  720caftles; 
4700  villages;  eight  great  abbeys ;  and  75  cloifters  or 


monafteries,  befides  thofe  of  the  mendicants. — It  is  Bavariav 
divided  into  four  great  bailliages  called  government 
Thefe  are  Munich,  Landlhut,  Straubing,  and  Burk- 
haufen.  The.  principal  cities  are  Ingolftadt,  Dona- 
wert,  Landlberg,  Freiberg,  Straubingen,  Wilfhaufen, 
Wallerberg,  Eling,  Rain,  &c. 

Befides  thefe  two  provinces,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
poffeffes  the  upper  palatinate  of  Weftphalia,  which  has- 
been  united  to  Bavaria,  and  comprehends  feveral  coun¬ 
ties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  On  the  other  fide  of 
this  province  is  Chamb,  the  chief  city  of  the  county  of 
the  fame  name,  belonging  likewife  to  the  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  He  alfo  pofleffes  the  landgraviate  of  Leitch- 
tenberg,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Maximilian 
Adam,  ih  confequence  of  family  pafts  made  between 
the  houfe  of  Bavaria  and  that  of  Leitchtenberg  for  their 
mutual  fucceffion.  In  1567,  the  county  of  ICaag  fell 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  the  death  of  Ladillaus  the 
laft  count  of  that  name.  There  are  likewife  family 
patis  of  mutual  fucceffion  eflablifhed  betwixt  the  houfe 
of  Bavaria  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.— The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  country  are  ftrong  and  laborious,  excrci- 
fing  themfelves  in  {hooting  with  rifled  mulkets  at  a  mark, 
in  order  to  render  themfelves  more  expert  in  war. 

The  houfe  of  Bavaria  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  in  Germany.  The  counts  of 
Scheyren,  whofe  eaftle  at  prefent  is  a  cloifter,  gave  them, 
the  name.  At  that  place  are  (hown  the  tombs  of  more 
than  26  lords  of  Scheyren.  The  Emperor  Otho  I.  e- 
ftablilhed  as  counts-palatine  of  Bavaria  and  landgrave3 
of  Scheyren,  Arnolph,  and  Herman,  fons  of  Arnolph 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Berchtold  of  Carinthia,  mar¬ 
quis  of  the  county  upon  the  Ens.  After  the  death  of 
Berchtold,  the  fame  emperor,  inftead  of  giving  Ba¬ 
varia  to  his  fon,  gave  it  to  Duke  Henry  his  brother, 
who  had  married  Judith  filler  to  Arnolph  and  Herman- 
This  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria  had  by  his  marriage  • 
Henry  Hezillon,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry, 
afterwards  chofen  emperor  by  the  name  of  Henry  II. 

This  emperor  having  no  children  "by  Saint  Cunegond 
his  wife,  Bavaria  palled  again  to  the  family  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Suabia  under  Henry 
IV.  who  poffeffed  it  till  the  year  1071,  when  this  laft 
emperor  gave  that  county  to  Count  Wolf,  or  Guelf,  of 
Ravenlburg  in  Suabia.  To  this  Guelph,  who  died  in 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  fucceeded  Guelph  II.  and  to  him 
his  brother  Duke  Henry  IX.  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Henry  the  Proud.  This  laft  had  married  the  only 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father-in-law  became  alfo  Duke  of  Saxony  ;  but 
refufing  to  deliver  up  the  imperial  ornaments  of  his  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  to  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  Duke  of  Sua¬ 
bia,  or  to  acknowledge  him  for  emperor,  he  was  put 
to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  loft  his  Hates.  After  the 
death  of  Henry,  Conrad  made  his  brother  Leopold 
Marquis  of  Auftria  and  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  who,  dying 
without  iffue,  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Henry  XL 
whom  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  made  Duke  of  Auftria, 
joining  together  the  two  counties  above  and  below  the 
Ens,  and  declaring  them  free  and  independent  of  the 
government  of  Bavaria.  The  fame  emperor  gave  Ba¬ 
varia  thus  difmembered,  with  Saxony,  to  Henry  the 
Lion,  fon  of  Henry  the  Proud.  But  Henry  the  Lion 
afterwards  lofing  the  favour  of  this  emperor,  was 
put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire;  and  loft  all  his  poffeffions 
except 
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Eavay  except  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  which  ftill  remain 
II  to  his  defendants.  In  1 180,  the  duchy  of  Bavaria  was 
^au'lius'  given  by  the  emperor  to  Otho  the  Landgrave  of  Wit- 
tellbach,  count-palatine  of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria.  In 
the  time  of  this  G:ho,  the  caftle  of  Scheyren  was 
•changed  into  a  monailery,  in  which  the  Duke  was  bu¬ 
ried.  Front  him  are  descended  the  two  great  families 
that  remain  to  this  day  in  Germany ;  viz  the  counts- 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  till  lately  debtors  of  Bava¬ 
ria.  The  ele&or  of  Bavaria  is  now  extinCt,  and  funk 
■in  the  elector-palatine  ;  fo  that  there  are  now  only  eight 
inftead  of  nine  electoral  princes  in  Germany. 

BAVAY,  a  fmall  town  of  the'province  of  Hainault 
■in  French  Flanders  ;  which  has  been  often  ruined  by 
the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries.  E.  Long.  3.  45. 

'  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

BAUCIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  an  old  woman  who 
lived  with  Philemon  her  huiband  in  a  cottage  in  Phry¬ 
gia.  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  travelling  over  that  country, 
were  well  received  by  them,  after  having  been  refufed 
entertainment  by  every  body  elfe.  To  punifh  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  inhumanity,  thefe  gods  laid  the  country 
wafte  with  water;  but  took  Baucis  and  Philemon  with 
them  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  they  faw  the 
deluge,  and  their  own  little  hut  above  the  waters, 
turned  into  a  temple.  Having  a  wilh  granted  them, 
they  defired  to  officiate  in  this  temple  as  prieft  and 
prieftefs,  and  alfo  that  they  might  die  both  together ; 
which  was  granted  them. 

BAUCONICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Van- 
giones  in  Gallia  Belgica ;  nine  miles  from  Mogontia- 
cum,  and  eleven  from  Borbitomagum  5  and  therefore 
fuppofed  to  be  Oppenheim ,  a  town  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  and  iituated  on  that  river. 

BAUDELOT  (Charles  Css  far),  a  learned  advocate 
in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  diftinguilhed  liimfelf  by  his 
Ikill  in  ancient  monuments,  and  was  received  into  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Letters  in  1705.  He  wrote  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Advantages  of  Travelling;  many  Letters 
and  Differtations  on  Medals,  &c. ;  and  died  in  1722, 
aged  74. 

BAUDIER  (Michael),  a  gentleman  of  Languedoc, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  publifhed  feveral 
books,  which  procured  him  the  character  of  a  copious 
and  laborious  author ;  among  which  are,  1.  An  In¬ 
ventory  of  the  General  Hillory  of  the ‘Turks’.  2.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Seraglio.  3.  That  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Turks.  4.  That  of  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
China.  5.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  &c. 

BAUDIUS  (Dominic),  profeffor  of  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden,  born  at  Lille  the  8th  of  Auguft 
1561.  He  began  his  ftudies  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and 
continued  them  at  Leyden.  He  removed  from  thence 
to  Geneva,  where  he  ftudied  divinity.  After  refiding 
here  fometime,  he  returned  to  Ghent,  and  from  thence 
to  Leyden,  where  he  applied  to  the  civil  law,  and  was 
admitted  doClor  of  law  in  June  1585.  Soon  after  his 
admifiion,  he  accompanied  the  ambaffadors  from  the 
States  to  England  ;  and  during  his  refidence  here  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  feveral  perfons  of  diftinCtion, 
particularly  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  was 
admitted  advocate  at  the  Hague  the  5th  of  January 
1587  ;  but  being  foon  tired  of  the  bar,  went  to  travel 
in  France,  where  he  remained  10  years.  He  was  much 
efteemed  in  that  kingdom,  and  gained  many  friends 


there.  Achilles  de  Harlai,  firft  prefident  of  the  par-  Baudobrlga 
liament  of  Paris,  got  him  to  be  admitted  advocate  of  Baujjinja  . 
the  parliament  of  Paris  in  the  year  1592.  In  1602,  *. 

he  went  to  England  with  Chriftopher  de  Harlai,  the 
prefident’s  fon,  who  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  court 
of  London  by  Henry  the  Great.  This  fame  year  Bau- 
dins  having  been  named  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Ley¬ 
den,  went  and  fettled  in  that  univerfity.  He  read  lec¬ 
tures  on  hiftory  after  the  death  of  Morula,  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  alfo  to  do  the  fame  on  the  civil  law.  In  161 1, 
the  States  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  hiltoriogra- 
pher  in  conjunction  with  Meurfius;  and  in  confequence 
thereof  he  wrote  The  Hiftory  of  the  Truce.  Baudius 
is  an  elegant  profe  writer,  as  appears  from  his  Letters, 
many  of  which  were  publifhed  after  his  death.  He 
was  alfo  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  The  firft  edition  of 
his  poems  was  printed  in  the  year  1587  :  they  confift 
of  verfes  of  all  the  different  meafures.  He  publiihed  fe- 
parately  a  book  of  iambics  in  1591,  dedicated  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Bourbon.  Some  of  his  poems  he  dedicated  to 
the  King  of  England;  others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  edition  of  1607,  and  went  over  to  England  to 
prefent  them.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1613. 

BAUDOBRIGA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Tre- 
viri  in  Germany;  now  Boppart ,  injthe  electorate  of 
Triers.  See  Boppart. 

BAUD  RAND  (Michael  Anthony),  a  celebrated 
geographer,  born  at  Paris  July  18th  1633.  He  tra¬ 
velled  into  feveral  countries ;  and  then  applied  himfelf 
to  the  revifal  of  Ferrarius’s  Geographical  Dictionary, 
which  he  enlarged  by  one-half.  He  wrote,  1.  Notes 
to  Papirius  Maffo’s  defeription  of  the  Rivers  of  Francp. 

2.  A  Geographical  and  Hiftorical  Dictionary.  3.  Chri- 
ftian  Geography,  or  an  Account  of  the  Archbiihoprics 
and  Bilhoprics  of  the  whole  World ;  and  made  feverai 
maps.  He  died  at  Paris  May  29th  1700. 

BAUHIN  (John),  a  great  botanift,  was  born  about  * 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  took  his  doctor’s 
degree  in  phyfic  in  1562,  and  afterwards  became  prin¬ 
cipal  phyfician  to  Frederick  Duke  of  Wirtemberg. 

The  moft  confiderable  of  his  works  is  his  Univerfal  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  Plants. 

Bauhin  (Cafpar,  or  Gafpar),  younger  brother  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Bafil  15505  and  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  Ikill  in  anatomy  and  botany.  In 
1580,  he  was  chofen  firft  profeffor  of  thefe  fciences  at 
Bafil;  and  in  1614,  was  made  firft  profeflor  of  phyfic 
and  firft  phyfician  of  that  city,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  63.  He 
wrote,  1.  Anatomical  Inftitutions;  2.  Prodromus  The- 
atri  Botanici;  and  other  works. 

BAUGE,  a  drugget  manufactured  in  Burgundy, 
with  thread  fpun  thick  and  coarfe  wool. 

Bauge,  a  fmall  town  of  Anjou  in  France,  feated  on 
the  rixer  Coefnon.  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

Bauge,  a  town  of  Breffe  in  France,  with  the  title 
of  a  marquifate-  It  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fruitful 
hill,  in  E.  Long.  4.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  20. 

BAUHINIA,  mountain  ebony:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
33d  order,  Lomentacae.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  and 
deciduous;  the  petals  are  oblong,  expanded,  and  clawed, 
the  fuperior  one  more  diftant,  all  inferted  on  the  calyx ; 
the  capfule  is  a  legumen. 


Species, 
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Bauhinia,  Speeret:  1.  The  aculeata,  with  a  prickly  ftalk,  is 
,  Bav*rs-  very  common  iu  Jamaica  and  other  American  fugai- 
i /lands,  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  16  or  18  feet, 
with  a  crooked  ftem,  and  divides  into  many  irregular 
branches  armed  with  ftrong  (hort  fpines,  garni/hed  with 
compound  winged  leaves,  each  having  two  or  three 
pair  of  lobes  ending  with  an  odd  one,  which  are  ob¬ 
lique,  blunt,  and  indented  at  the  top.  The  flalks  are 
terminated  by  feveral.  long  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  bordered  pods  about  three 
inches  long,  containing  two  or  three  fwelling  feeds. 
Thefe  pods  are,  glutinous,  and  have  a  ftrong  balfamic 
feent,  as  have  alfo  the  leaves  when  bruifed.  It  is  called 
in  America  the  favin-tree ,  frem  its  ftrong  odour  fome- 
what  refambling  the  common  favin.  2.  The  tomen- 
tofa,  with  heart-fhaped  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Campea- 
chy  ;  and  rifes  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet,,  with  a 
fmooth  ftem  dividing  into  many  branches,  garni/hed 
with,  heart-  fhaped  leaves,  having  two  fmooth-pointed 
lobes.  The  extremity  of  every  branch  is  terminated 
by  a  long  fpike  of  yellow  flowers,  fo  that  when  thele 
trees  are  in  flower  they  make  a  fine  appearance.  3.  The 
acuminata,  with  oval  leaves,  is  a  native  of  both  the 
Indies ;  aud  rifes  with  feveral  pretty  ftrong,  upright, 
fmooth  ftems,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  gar¬ 
ni/hed  with  oval  leaves  deeply  divided  into  two  lobes. 
The  flowers  come  out  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
three  or  four  in  a  loofe  bunch  ;  fome  of  the  petals  are 
red,  or  ftriped  with  white,  but  others  are  plain  upon 
the  fame  branch  ;  the  ftamina  and  ftyle  are  white,  and 
Hand  out  beyond  the  petals.  Thefe  flowers  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  long  pods  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  each 
containing  five  or  fix  roundi/h  comprefled  feeds.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  very  hard,  and  veined  with  black ; 
whence  its  name  of  mountain  ebony.  3.  The  variegata, 
with  heart-/haped  leaves,  and  lobes  joining  together ; 
this  is  likewife  a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  rifes 
with  a  ftrong  ftem  upwards  of  20  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  ftrong  branches,  garni/hed  with  heart-lhaped 
leaves  having  obtufe  lobes  which  clofe  together.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  purpli/h  red 
colour  marked  with  white,  and  have  a  yellow  bottom. 
The  flowers  have  a  very  agreeable  feent,  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  comprefled  pods  about  fix  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  containing  three  or 
four  comprefled  feeds  in  each.  5.  The  divaricata,  with 
oval  leaves  whofe  lobes  fpread  different  ways.  This 
grows  naturally  in  great  plenty  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica.  It  is  a  low  flirub,  feldom  riling 
more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  divides  into  feveral 
branches  garni/hed  with  oval  leaves  dividing  into  two 
lobes  that  fpread  out  from  each  other.  The  flowers 
grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  have 
a  white  colour,  and  a  very  agreeable  feent.  The  flowers 
appear  the  greateft  part  of  the  fummer,  fo  the  plant  i3 
one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  hot-houfe.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  by  taper  pods  about  four  inches 
long,  each  containing  four  or  five  roundi/h  comprefled 
feeds  of  a  dark  colour.  Befides  thefe,  five  other  fpceies 
of  bauhinia  are  enumerated,  but  the  above  are  the  moll 
remarkable.  All  the  fpecics  of  this  plant  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  fovvn  on  hot-beds,  and 
the  plants  reared  in  a  bark-ftove. 

BAVINS,  in  war,  bruftt  faggots,  made  with  the 


bru/h  at  length.  See  Fascines  ;  and  Fire-ship,  Baum 
note  d.  li 

BAUM,  in  botany.  See  Melissa.  ,  Bau*; 

BAUME  (St),  a  mountain  of  Provence  in  France, 
between  Marfeilles  and  Toulon.  Here  Mary  Magda¬ 
len  is  faid  to  have  died,  on  which  account  it  is  much 
frequented. 

Baum  E-let-  Nones,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  with 
a  rich  nunnery,  feated  on  the  river  Doux,  in  E.  Long. 

6.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  12.  Five  miles  from  this  town  is 
a  remarkable  cavern,  whofe  entrance  is  20  paces  wide; 
and  after  defcending  300  paces,  the  gate  of  a  grotto  is 
feen,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  city.  The  grotto  is 
35  paces  deep,  60  wide,  and  is  covered  with  a  kind  of 
a  vaulted  roof,  from  which  water  continually  drops.  - 
There  is  alfo  a  finall  brook,  laid  to  be  frozen  in  fummer, 
but  not  in  winter  ;  and  at  the  bottom  are  ftones  that 
exactly  refemble  candied  citron-peel.  When  the  pea- 
fants  perceive  a  milt  riling  out  of  this  cave,  they  afiirm 
that  it  will  certainly  rain  the  next  day. 

BAUMEN,  or  Bauman,  a  cave  of  Lower  Saxony 
in  Germany,  about  a  mile  from  Wermigerode,  and  1 8 
from  Goflar.  The  entrance  is  through  a  rock  ;  and  fo 
narrow,  that  not  above  one  perfon  can  pafs  at  a  time. 

There  are  feveral  paths  in  it,  which  the  peafanfs  have 
turned  up,  in  fearching  for  the  bones  of  animals  which 
they  fell  for  unicorn*s  horns.  Some  think  this  cave 
reaches  as  far  as  Goflar;  but  be  this  as  it  will,  the  Ike- 
lctons  of  men  have  been  found  in  it,  who  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  loft  in  the  turnings  and  windings. 

BAUR  (William),  an  eminent  Flemi/h  painter,  was 
born  at  Stra/burg,  and  was  the  difciple  of  Brendel. 

He  was  fome  time  at  Rome,  where  his  ftudies  were 
wholly  employed  about  arcliite&ure  and  landscapes, 
which  prevented  his  ftudyiog  the  antique.  He  painted 
fmall  figures  in  diftemper  on  vellum.  He  etched  with, 
great  fpirit.  His  large  ft  works  are  in  the  hiftorical 
way.  He  has  given  us  many  of  the  fieges,  and  bat¬ 
tles,  which  walled  Flanders  in  the  1 6th  century.  They 
may  be  exaCt,  and  probably  they  are  :  but  they  are 
rather  plans  than  pi&ures  ;  and  have  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  but  hiftoric  truth,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
execution.  His  belt  prints  are  fome  characters,  he  has 
given  us  of  different  nations,  in  which  the  peculiarities 
of  each  are  very  well  preferved.  His  Ovid  is  a  poor 
performance.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1640. 

BAUSK  or  Bautko,  a  fmall  but  important  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Courland,  on  the  frontiers  of  Polandj 
with  a  ftrong  caftle  built  on  a  rock.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1625,  and  by  tbe  Ruffians  in  1705,  af¬ 
ter  a  bloody  battle  between  them  and  the  Swedes. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Mufa,  in  E.  Long.  24.  44. 

N.  Lat.  56.  30. 

B AUTRY,  or  Bawtry,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding 
of  Yorklhire,  c-n  the  road  from  London  to  York.  It 
has  long  been  noted  for  millftones  and'  griudftones 
brought  hither  by  the  river  Idle,  on  which  it  is  feated. 

W.  Long.  1.  q.  N.  Lat.  53.  27. 

BAUTZEN,  or  Budissen,  a  confiderable  town 
of  Germany,  and  capital  of  Upper  Lufatia,  fubjeCt  ta 
the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  The 
Proteftants  as  well  as  Papifts  have  here  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion.  E.  Long.  14.  42.  N.  Lat. 

51.  10 

BAUX,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  with  the 
title 
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Bawd  title  of  a  marquifate,  feated  on  a  rock,  at  the  top  of 
It  which  is  a  flrong  cattle.  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat. 
JAIL,  43-  42- 

BAWD,  a  perfon  who  keeps  a  place  of  proftitution, 
or  makes  a  trade  of  debauching  women,  and  procuring 
or  conducing  criminal  intrigues.  Some  think  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  old  French  baudey  bold  or 
impudent  ;  though  Verftegan  has  a  conjefture  which 
would  carry  it  higher,  viz.  from  bathe  anciently  written 
bade.  In  which  fenfe  banud  originally  imported  no 
more  than  bath- holder,  as  if  bagnios  had  anciently 
been  the  chief  fcenes  of  fuch  prottitution. 

The  Romans  had  their  male  as  well  as  female 
bawds  ;  the  former  denominated  lenones  and  proagogi , 
among  us  panders  ;  the  latter,  lene.  Donatus,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  habits  of  the  ancient  charafters  in  comedy, 
fays,  Lem  paliis  varii  coloris  utitur.  But  the  ancient 
lewnes,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  furnilhed  boys  as  well  as 
girls  for  venereal  fervice.  Another  fort  of,  thefe  mer¬ 
chants  or  dealers  in  human  flelh,  were  catAd  mangones , 
by  the  Greeks  aviysxaT^o,,  vvho  fold  eunuchs,  Haves, 
&c.  By  a  law  of  Conftantine,  bawds  were  to  be  pu- 
nilhed.  by  pouring  melted  lead  dowp  their  throat3.  See 
the  next  article. 

BAtrnr-Houfe ,  a  houfe  of  ill  fame,  to  which  lewd 
perfons  of  both  fexes  refort,  and  there  have  criminal 
converfation. 

The  keeping  a  bawdy-houfe  is  a  common  nuifance, 
not  only  on  account  that  it  endangers  the  public  peace 
by  drawing  together  debauched  and  idle  perfons,  and 
promoting  quarrels,  but  likewife  for  its  tendency  to 
corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people.  And  therefore 
perfons  convifted  of  keeping  bawdy-houfes,  are  pu- 
nilhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment ;  alfo  liable  to  Hand 
in  the  pillory,  and  to  fuch  other  punilhment  as  the 
court  at  their  diferetion  ffeall  inflicl.  Perfons  reforting 
to  a  bawdy-houfe  are  likewife  punilhable,  and  they 
may  be  bound  to  their  good  behaviour. — It  was  always 
held  infamous  to  keep  a  bawdy-houfe  5  yet  fome  of 
eur  hiftorians  mention  bawdy-houfes  publicly  allowed 
here  in  former  times  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  affign  the  number  to  be  1 8  thus  allowed  on  the 
bank-fide  in  Southwark.  See  Stews  and  Bro¬ 
thel. 

Bawdy-houfes  are  Iicenfed  in  Holland,  and  pay  a 
confiderable  tax  to  the  ftate. 

BAWLING,  among  fportfmen,  is  fpoke  of  the 
dogs  when  they  are  too  bufy  before  they  find  the  feent 
good. 

BAXTER  (Richard),  an  eminent  divine  among 
the  nonconfcrmitts,  was  born  at  Rowton  in  Shrop- 
fhire,  November  12.  1615;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  exemplary  life,  his  pacific  and  moderate  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  his  numerous  writings.  He  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  piety  even  when  he  was  very  young.  Up¬ 
on  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was  chofen 
vicar  of  Kidderminfter.  In  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars 
he  withdrew  from  that  town  to  Coventry,  and  preach¬ 
ed  to  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  made  protestor,  he  would  by  no  means 
comply  with  his  meafures,  though  he  preached  once 
before  him.  He  came  to  London  juft  before  the  de- 
pofing  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  preached  before  the 
parliament  the  day  before  they  voted  the  return  of 
king  Charles  II.  who  upon  his  reftoration  appointed 


him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  He  a  Hided  at  Baxter, 
the  conference  in  the  Savoy,  as  one  of  the  commiffioners  ”  v 
for  ftating  the  fundamentals  in  religion,- and  then  drew 
up  a  reformed  liturgy.  He  was  offered  the  bifhoprick 
of  Hereford ;  which  he  refufed  ;  affecting  no  higher 
preferment  than  the  liberty  of  continuing  minifter  of 
Kidderminfter ;  which  he  could  not  obtain,  for  he 
was  not  permitted  to  preach  there  above  twice  or 
thrice  after  the  reftoration.  Whereupon  he  returned 
to  London,  and  preached  occafionally  about  the  citv, 
till  the  a&  of  uniformity  took  place.  In  1662,  Mr 
Baxter  was  married  to  Margaret  Charleton,  daughter 
to  Francis  Charleton,  Efq;  of  the  county  of  Salop, 
who  was  efteemed  one  of  the  bell  juftices  of  the  peace 
in  that  county.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  piety,  and 
entered  thoroughly  into  her  hulband’s  views  concern¬ 
ing  religion.  During  the  plague  in  1665  he  retired 
■into  Buckinghamlhire  ;  but  afterward  returned  to  Ac¬ 
ton,  where  he  llaid  till,  the  a£t  againft  conventicles  ex¬ 
pired  ;  and  then  his  audience  was  fo  large  that  he 
wanted  roOm.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  procuring  au  habeas  corpus,  he  was  difehar- 
ged.  After  the  indulgence  in  1672,  he  returned  to 
London  ;  and  in  1682  he  was  feized  for  coming  with¬ 
in  five  miles  of  a  corporation.  In  1684  he  was  feized 
again  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  was  com¬ 
mitted  prifoner  to  the  king’s  bench,  and  tried  before 
the  lord  chief  juftice  Jefferies  for  his  Paraphrase  on  the 
New  Teftament,  which  was  called  a  fcandalous  and  fe- 
ditious  book  againft  the  government.  He  continued 
in  prifon  two  years ;  from  whence  he  was  at  laft  dis¬ 
charged,  and  had  his  fine  remitted  by  the  king.  He 
died  December  the  8th  169x4  and  was  buried  in 
Chrift-Church. 

Mr  Syivefter  fays,  that  Mr  Baxter’s  “  perfon  was- 
tall  and  {lender,  and  Hooped  much  :  his  countenance 
compofed  and  grave,  fomewhat  inclining  to  fmile.  He 
had  a  piercing  eye,  a  very  articulate  ipeecb,  and  de¬ 
portment  rather  plain  than  complimental.’'*'  There  is 
an  original  portrait  of  him  at  Dr  Williams’s  library, 
founded  for  the  ufe  of  Proteftant  Diffenting  Minifters, 
in  Red-crofs-ftreet.  Mr  Syivefter  alfo  fays,  that  “  he 
had  a  great  command  over  his  thoughts.  He  had  that 
happy  faculty,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  character  that  was 
given  of  him  by  a  learned  man  diffenting  from  him,  af¬ 
ter  difeourfe  with  him  ;  which  was,  that  he  could  fay 
• what  he  r mould ,  and  he  could  ptove  •what  he  faid.  He 
was  moll  intent  upon  the  neceffary  things.  Rational 
learning  he  moll  valued,  and  wa3  a  very  extraordinary 
mailer  of.  And  as  to  his  exprefiive  facility,  he  fpake 
properly,  plainly,  pertinently,  and  pathetically.  He 
could  fpeak  fuitably,  both  to  mens  capacities  and  to 
the  things  infilled  on.  He  was  a  perfbn  wonderful  at 
extemporate  preaching.”  But  his  common  praftice 
appears  to  have  been  to  preach  with  notes  ;  though  he 
faid,  “  That  he  thought  it  very  needful  for  a  minifter 
to  have  a  body  of  divinity  in  his  head.”  He  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  friendlbip  of  fome  of  the  greateft  and 
bell  men  in  the  kingdom  (as  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hales,  Dr 
Tillotfon,  & c.  and  held  correfpondence  with  fome  of 
the  moft  eminent  foreign  divines. — He  wrote  above  120 
books,  and  had  above  60  written  againft  him.  The  for¬ 
mer,  however,  it  Ihould  feem,  were  greatly  preferable 
to  the  latter;  fince  Dr  Barrow,  an  excellent  judge. 
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Jlixter.  fays,  that  u  his  practical  writings  were  never  mended, 
""~v  "■  his  controverfial  feldom  confuted.” 

Mr  Granger’s  character  of  him  is  too  {Inking  to 
be  omitted.  “  Richard  Baxter  was  a  man  famous  for 
weaknefs  of  body  and  ftrength  of  mind  ;  for  having 
the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  religion  himfelf,  and  exciting  a 
fenfe  of  it  in  the  thoughtlefs  and  profligate  ;  for  preach¬ 
ing  more  fermons,  engaging  in  more  controverfies,  and 
writing  more  books,  than  any  other  Nonconformift  of 
liis  age.  He  fpoke,  difputed,  and  wrote  with  eafe  ; 
and  difcovered  the  fame  intrepidity  when  lie  reproved 
Cromwell  and  expoftulated  with  Charles  II.  as  when 
he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  mechanics.  His 
zeal  for  religion  was  extraordinary  ;  but  it  feems  never 
to  have  prompted  him  to  failion,  or  carried  him  to  en- 
thufiafra.  This  champion  of  the  Prelbyterians  was 
the  common  butt  of  men  of  every  other  religion,  and 
of  throfe  who  were  of  no  religion  at  all.  But  this  had 
very  little  effect  upon  him  :  his  prefence  and  his  firm- 
nefs  of  mind  on  no  occafion  forfook  him.  He  was 
juft  the  fame  man  before  he  went  into  a  prifon,  while 
lie  was  in  it,  and  when  he  came  out  of  it  ;  and  he 
maintained  an  uniformity  of  chara&er  to  the  laft  gafp 
of  his  life.  His  enemies  have  placed  him  in  hell ;  but 
every  man  who  has  not  ten  times  the  bigotry  that  Mr 
Baxter  himfelf  had,  muft  conclude  that  he  is  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  place,  This  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  {ketch 
pf  Mr  Baxter’s  charadler:  men  of  his  fize  are  not  to 
be  drawn  in  miniature.  His  portrait,  in  full  propor¬ 
tion,  is  in  his  Narrative  his  own  Life  and  Times  ; 
which  though  a  rhapfody,  compofed  in  the  manner  of 
a  diary,  contains  a  great  variety  of  memorable  things, 
and  is  itfelf,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  Hiftory  of  Noncon¬ 
formity.” — Among  his  moft  famous  works  were,  x. 

*  The  Saints  Everlafting  Reft.  2.  Call  to  the  Uncon¬ 
verted,  of  which  20,000  were  fold  in  one  year;  and 
jt  was  tranflated  not  only  into  all  the  European  lan¬ 
guages,  but  into  the  Indian  tongue.  3.  Poor  Man’s 
Family  Bopk.  4.  Dying  Thoughts;  and,  5,  A  Pa- 
raphrafe  on  the  New  Teltament.  His  practical  works 
have  been  printed  in  four  volumes  folio. 

Baxter  (William),  nephew  and  heir  to  the  former, 
was  an  eminent  fchoolmafter  and  critic.  He  was  born 
at  Lanlugany  in  Sliropfliire,  in  the  year  1 650 ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  at  the  age  of  1 8,  when  he  firft  went 
to  fchool,  he  knew  not  one  letter  nor  underftood  one 
word  of  any  language  but  Wellh  ;  but  he  fo'  well  im¬ 
proved  his  time,  that  he  became  a  perfon  of  great  and 
extenfive  kuowledge.  His  genius  led  him  chiefly  to 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities  and  philology,  in  which  he 
compofed  feveral  books.  The  firft  he  publifhed  was  a 
Grammar,  in  1679,  intitled  De  Analogia  feu  Arte 
Latina  Lingua  Commentariolus.  He  alio  publilhed  a 
new  and  correct  edition  of  Anacreon,  with  Notes  ;  an 
edition  of  Horace;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Britilh  anti¬ 
quities,  in  Latin  ;  and  feveral  other  books.  He  was 
a  great  mailer  of  the  ancient  Britifti  and  Iriffi  tongues, 
was  particularly  {killed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
in  the  northern  and  eaftern  languages.  He  died  May 
31.  1723,  after  being  above  20  years  mailer  of  Mer¬ 
cer’s  School  in  London. 

Baxter  (Andrew),  a  very  ingenious  metaphyfical 
writer,  was  born  in  1686  or  1687,  at  Old  Aberdeen 
(where  his  father  was  a  merchant),  and  educated  in 
Ling’s  College  there.  His  principal  employment  was 


that  of  a  private  tutor  to  young  gentlemen  ;  and  a- 
mong  others  of  his  pupils  were  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Blan- 
tyre,  and  Mr  Hay  of  Drummelzier.  About  1724  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  {hire  of 
Berwick.  A  few  years  after  he  publilhed  in  4to,  “  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul,  wherein 
its  immateriality  is  evinced  from  the  principles  of  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy  ;”  without  date.  In  1741  he  went 
abroad  with  Mr  Hay,  and  refided  fome  years  at  U- 
trecht ;  having  there  alfo  LordBlantyre  under  his  care. 
He  made  excurfions  from  thence  into  Flanders,  France, 
and  Germany ;  his  wife  and  family  rdiding,  in  the 
mean  time,  chiefly  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland  in  1 747,  and  refided  till  his  death 
at  Whittingham,  in  the  {hire  of  Eaft  Lothian.  He 
drew  up,  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  and  his  fon,  a  piece 
intitled  Matho  :  Jive ,  Cofmotheoria  puerilis,  Dialogue. 
In  quo  prima  elementa  de  ntundi  ordine  et  ornatu  propo - 
nuntur,  £sV.  This  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged, 
and  publilhed  in  Englilh,  in  two  volumes  8»o.  In 
X  750  was  publiihed,  “  An  Appendix  to  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  human  Soul ;”  wherein  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  remove  fome.  difficulties  which  had  been 
ftarted  againft  his  notions  of  the  vis  inertia  of  matter 
by  Maclaurin,  in  his  “  Account  of  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  Philofophical  Difcoveries.”  To  this  piece  Mr 
Baxter  prefixed  a  dedication  to  Mr  John  Wilkes,  with 
whom  he 'had  commenced  an  acquaintance  abroad.  He 
died  this  year,  April  the  23d,  after  fuffering  for  fome 
months  under  a  complication  of  diforders,  of  which 
the  gout  was  the  chief.  He  left  a  wife,  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  aud  one  fon,.  Mr  Alexander  Baxter ;  from  which 
laft  the  authors  of  Biographia  Britannica  received,  as 
they  inform  us,  fundry  particulars  of  his  life. 

His  learning  and  abilities  are  fnfficiently  difplayed 
in  his  writings.  He  was  extremely  ftudious,  and 
fometimes  fat  up  whole  nights  in  reading  and  writing. 
His  temper  at  the  fame  time  was  very  cheerful,  and  he 
was  a  friend  to  innocent  merriment.  It  is  informed 
by  his  fon,  that  he  entered  with  much  good  humour 
into  the  converfation  and  pleafures  of  young  people, 
when  they  were  of  an  innocent  nature :  and  that  he 
prefided,  all  the  time  of  his  abode  at  Utrecht,  at  the 
ordinary  which  was  frequented  by  all  the  young  Eng¬ 
lilh  gentlemen  there,  with  much  gaiety  and  politenels, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gave  univerfal  fatisfaftion. 
He  alfo  frequented  the  moft  polite  aflemblics  in  that 
city,  and  his  company  and  converfation  were  parti¬ 
cularly  acceptable  to  the  ladies.  So  that  Mr  Baxter 
appears  to  have  ftndied  the  graces,  though  without 
neglecting  more  valuable  acquisitions  and  accomplifti- 
ments.  He  was  at  once  the  fcholar  and  the  gentle¬ 
man.  In  converfation  he  was  modeft,  and  not  apt  to 
make  much  Ihow  of  the  extenfive  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  pofleffed.  In  the  difeharge  of  the  feveral  |b- 
cial  and  relative  duties  of  life,  his  conduit  was  exem¬ 
plary.  He  had  the  moft  reverential  fentiments  of  the 
Deity,  of  whofe  prelence  and  immediate  fupport  he 
had  always  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  his  mind  ;  and 
-the  general  tenor  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
formable  to  the  rules  of  virtue.  Mr  Baxter  paid  a 
ftriit  attention  to  ccconomy,  though  he  drefled  elegant¬ 
ly,  and  was  not  parfimonious  in  his  other  expences. 
It  is  known  alfo,  that  there  were  feveral  occafions  on 
which  he  ailed  with  remarkable  difinterefteduefs ;  and 

fo 
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Baxter  fo  far  was  he  from  courting  preferment,  that  he  has 
'a  colour  rePeatedIy  declined  confiderable  offers  of  that  kind 
»ay-co  0  r.  were  mac]e  him,  if  he  would  have  taken  orders 

in  the  chutch  of  England.  The  French,  German,  and 
Dutch  languages  were  fpoken  by  him  with  much  eafe, 
and  the  Italian  tolerably  ;  and  he  wrote  and  read  them 
all,  together  with  the  Spanifh.  His  friends  and  cor- 
refpondents  were  numerous  and  refpedlable  ;  and  a- 
mong  them  are  particularly  mentioned  Mr  Pcintz,  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Dr  War- 
burton,  biihop  of  Gloucefler.  He  was  a  man  alfo  of 
great  benevolence  and  candour  ;  which  appears  molt 
ftrikingly  from  this,  inafmuch  as  though  Mr  Wilkes 
had  made  himftlf  fo  very  obnoxious  to  the  Scottilh  na¬ 
tion  in  general,  yet  Mr  Baxter  kept  up  with  him  an 
affectionate  correfpondence  to  the  laft,  even  after  he 
was  unable  to  write  with  his  own  hand.  He  left  ma¬ 
ny  manufcripts  behind  him  ;  he  would  gladly  have  fi- 
nifhed  his  work  upon  the  human  foul :  “  I  own,”  fays 
he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilkes,  “  if  it  had  been  the  will 
of  heaYen,  I  would  gladly  have  lived  till  1  had  put  in 
order  the  fecond  part  of  the  Enquiry,  fhowing  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  human  foul ;  but  Infinite  Wifdom 
cannot  be  miltaken  in  calling  me  fooner.  Our  blind- 
nefs  makes  us  form  wilhes.”  It  was,  indeed,  what  he 
confidered  it,  his  capital  work :  a  fecond  edition  of  it 
was  publifhed  in  two  volumes  8vo  in  1737, and  a  third 
in  1 745.  In  another  letter,  fpeaking  of  his  endeavours 
to  eftablilh  the  particular  providence  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  (how  his  inceffant  influence  and  a&ion  on  all  the 
parts  of  matter,  through  the  wide  univerfe,  from  the 
inaftivity  of  this  dead  fubftance  ;  expreffes  his  hope, 
that  when  the  prefent  party-zeal  fubfides  a  little, 
men  will  come  more  eafily  in  to  own  fuch  a  plain 
truth.  “  His  prediction,”  the  editors  of  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  obferve,  “  hath  not  yet  been  accom- 
plifhed.  Several  eminent  names  feem  rather  difpofed 
to  increafe  than  to  leffen  the  powers  of  matter ;  and 
they  have  exprefsly  maintained  that  the  foul  of  man  is 
material.  However,  other  names  equally  eminent  have 
afferted  the  effential  diftin&ion  between  the  mind  and 
the  body.  Perhaps,  in  the  revolutions  of  opinion,  the 
doCtrine  of  immateriality  may  again  obtain  the  general 
fuffrage  of  metaphyfical  and  philofophical  inquiry. 

BAY,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  fea  Ihooting  up 
into  the  land,  and  terminating  in  a  nook.  It  is  a  kind 
of  leffer  gulph  bigger  than  a  creek,  and  is  larger  in  its 
middle  within  than  at  its  entr&nce.  The  largeft  and 
moft  noted  bays  in  the  world  are  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ben¬ 
gal,  Hudfon’s,  Panama,  See. 

Bay  denotes  likewife  a  pond-head  made  to  keep  in 
ftore  of  water  for  driving  the  wheels  of  the  furnace  or 
hammer  belonging  to  an  iron-mill,  by  the  ftream  that 
comes  thence  through  a  flood-gate  called  the  peti-Jiock. 

BAx-Colour  denotes  a  fort  of  red  inclining  to  chef- 
nut,  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  horfes.  In  this  fenfe, 
the  word  bay  is  formed  from  the  Latin  baius,  or  badius , 
and  that  from  the  Greek  0=“©-,  a  palm  branch  ;  fo  that 
badius  or  bay  properly  denotes  color  phxnicsus.  Hence 
alfo,  among  the  ancients,  thofe  now'  called  bay  horfes, 
were  denominated  equi  palmati.  We  have  divers  forts 
and  degrees  of  bays ;  as  a  light  bay,  a  dapple  bay,  &c. 
All  bay  horfes  are  faid  to  have  black  manes ;  which 
diftinguiihes  them  from  forrels,  which  have  red  or  white 
manes. 


Bay,  among  huntfmen,  is  when  the  dogs  have  Bay 

earthed  a  vermin,  or  brought  a  deer,  boar,  or  the  like,  ji  , 

to  turn  head  againft  them.  In  this  cafe,  not  only  the 
deer,  but  the  dogs,  are  faid  to  bay.  It  is  dangerous 
going  in  to  a  hart  at  bay,  efpecially  at  rutting-time  ; 
for  then  they  are  fierce ft.  There  are  bays  at  land,  and 
others  in  the  water. 

BAX-Tree.  See  Laurus. 

Bax- Salt.  See  Salt. 

BAYA,  or  Baja,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Bath,  fituated  near  the  Danube.  E. 

Long.  19.  30.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

BAYARD  (Peter  du  Terrail  de),  efteemed  by  his 
contemporaries  the  model  of  foldiers  and  men  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and-  denominated  The  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  and- 
noble  family  in  Dauphine.  He  was  with  Charles  VIII. 
at  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  where  he 
gave  remarkable  proofs  of  his  valour,  efpecially  at  the 
battle  of  Fornoue.  He  was  dangeroufly  wounded  at 
the  taking  of  the  city  of  Brefcia  ;  and  there  reilored  to 
the  daughters  of  his  hoft:  2000  piftoles,  which  their 
mother  had  directed  them  to  give  him  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  houfe  from  being  plundered  ;  an  aftiou  that 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  hillorians.  At  his  return 
to  France,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphine. 

He  fought  by  the  fide  of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Marignan;  and  that  prince  afterwards  infilled  on  being 
knighted  by  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
knights.  The  chevalier  Bayard  defended  Meziers  du¬ 
ring  fix  weeks,  againft  Charles  V.’s  army.  In  1524, 
at  the  retreat  of  Rebec  f  (the  general  Bonivet  having  f  Hijl.  of 
been  wounded  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field),  the  con-  Charles  V. 
du&  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  Bookiii* 
who,  though  fo  much  a  ftranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court 
that  he  never  rofe  to  the  chief  command,  was  always 
called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  polls  of  greateft 
difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  men  at  arms;  and  animating  them  by  hi*  prefence 
and  example  to  fuftain  the  whole  Ihock  of  the  enemy’s 
troops,  he  gained  time  for  the  reft  of  his  countrymen 
to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  this  fervice  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be 
mortal ;  and  being  unable  to  continue  any  longer  on 
horfeback,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  place 
him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ; 
then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  guard  of  his  fword,  which 
he  held  up  inftead  of  a  crofs,  he  addreffed  his  prayers 
to  God ;  and  in  this  pofture,  which  became  his  cha¬ 
racter  both  as  a  foldier  and  as  a  Chriftran,  he  calmly 
waited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led  the 
foremoft  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  found  him  in  this  fi- 
tuation,  and  expreffed  regret  and  pity  at  the  fight. 

“  Pity  not  me,”  cried  the  high-fpirited  chevalier, 

I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  difeharge  of 
“  my  duty  :  they  indeed  are  objeCts  of  pity,  who  fight 
“  againft  their  king,  their  country,  and  their  oath.” 

The  marquis  de  Pefcara,  palling  foon  after,  manifefted 
his  admiration  of  Bayard’s  virtue,  as  well  as  his  forrow 
for  his  fate,  with  the  generality  of  a  gallant  enemy  ; 
and  finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  fafety 
from  that  fpot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and 
appointed  proper  perfons  to  attend  'him.  He  died, 
notwithftanding  their  care,  as  his  anceftors  for  feveral 
generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Pefcara 
1  ordered 
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Bayers,  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  fent  to  It  is  rela- 
Bd>;'e;  tions  ;  and  fuch  was  the  refpeft  paid  to  military  merit 

. . v  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  commanded  it  to 

be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his 
dominions  :  in  Daupliiue,  Bayard’s  native  country,  the 
people  of  .all  ranks  came  out  in  a  folemn  procefiion  to 
’  icct  it. 

BAYEUX,  a  confiderable  town  of  France  in  N o re¬ 
mand  y,  and  capital  of  Beilin,  with  a  rich  bilhop’s  fee. 
The  cathedral  church  is  accounted  the  fined  ip  that 
province  ;  and  its  front  and  three  high  Iteeples  are  faid 
to  be  the  bell  in  France.  W.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat. 
49.  16. 

BAYLE  (Peter),  author  of  the  Hiftorical  and  Cri¬ 
tical  Di&ionary,  was  born  Novembeiv  18.  1657,  at 
Carla,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Foix,  in  France, 
where  his  father  John  Bayle  was  a  Proteftant  min  liter. 
In  1666,  lie  went  to  the  Protellant  univerfity  at  Puy- 
laureus,  where  he  ftudied  with  the  greateft  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  1669,  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  T011- 
ioufe,  whether  the  Proteftants  at  that  time  frequently 
lent  their  children  to  Iludy  under  the  Jefuits :  but 
Jhere,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father,  he  embraced  tlie 
Romilh  religion ;  however,  being  foon  fenfible  of  hrs 
error,  he  left  that  univerfity,  and  went  to  dudy  at  Ge¬ 
neva.  After  which  he  was  chofen  profefior  of  philofo- 
phy  at  Sedan  :  but  that  protedant  univerfity  being  fup- 
preffed  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  1681,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  ;  and  was  foon  after  chofen  prefenor  of 
philofophy  and  hidory  at  Rotterdam,  with  a  falary  of 
about  L.  45  a-year.  The  year  following  lie  publilhed 
his  Letter  concerningComets.  And  Father  Maimbourg 
having  publilhed  about  this  time  his  Hidory  of  Cal- 
vinifm,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  draw  upon  the  Pro- 
tedants  tlie  contempt  and  refentment  of  the  Catholics, 
Mr  Bayle  wrote  a  piece  to  confute  his  hidory.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  now  acquired,  induced  the 
States  of  Friezland,  in  1684,  to  offer  him  a  profeffor- 
Ihip  in  their  univerfity  ;  but  he  wrote  them  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  declined  the  offer.  This  fame  year  he 
began  to  publilh  his  Kouvelles  de  la  republique  des  let- 
tres. 

In  1686,  he  was  drawn  into  a  difpute  in  relation  to 
the  famous  Chridina  queen  of  Sweden.  In  his  Journal 
for  April,  he  took  notice  of  a  printed  letter,  fuppofed 
to  have  been  written  by  her  Swedilh  majefty  to  the  che¬ 
valier  de  Terlon,  wherein  Ihe  condemns  the  perfecution 
of  the  Protedants  in  France.  He  inferted  the  letter  it- 
felf  in  his  Journal  for  May;  and  in  that  of  June  follow¬ 
ing  he  fays,  “  What  we  hinted  at  in  our  lad  month, 
is  confirmed  to  us  from  day  to  day,  that  Chriltina  is 
the  real  author  of  the  letter  concerning  the  perfec¬ 
tions  in  France,  which  is  aferibed  to  her :  it  is  a  re¬ 
mainder  of  Protedantifm.”  Mr  Bayle  received  an  a- 
nonymous  letter  ;  the  author  of  which  fays,  that  he 
wrote  to  him  of  his  own  accord,  being  in  duty  bound 
to  it  as  a  fervant  of  the  queen.  He  complains  that 
Mr  Bayle,  fpeaking  of  her  majedy,  called  her  only 
ChriJUnai  without  any  title ;  he  finds  alfo  great  fault 
with  his  calling  the  letter  “  a  remainder  of  Protedan¬ 
tifm.”  He  blames  him  likewife  for  inferting  the  words 
“  I  am,”  in  the  conclufion  of  the  letter.  “  Thefe 
words  (fays  this  anonymous  writer)  are  not  her  maje- 
fty’s ;  a  queen,  as  Ihe  is,  cannot  employ  thefe  words 
but  with  regard  to  a  very  few  perfons,  and  Mr  de  Ter- 
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Ion  is  not  of  that  number.”  Mr  Bayle  wrote  a  vindi-  I 
cation  of  himfelf  as  to  thefe  particulars,  with  which  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  letter  declared  himfelf  fatis- 
fied,  excepting  what  related  to  “  the  remainder  of 
Protedantifm.”  He  would  not  admit  of  the  defence 
with  regard  to  that  exprefiion  ;  and  in  another  letter, 
advifed  him  to  retraft  that  exprefiion.  He  adds  in  a 
podfeript,  “You  mention,  in  your  Journal  of  Augud, 
a  fecond  letter  of  the  queen,  which  you  fcruple  to  pub¬ 
lilh.  Her  majedy  would  be  glad  to  fee  that  letter ;  and 
you  will  do  a  thing  agreeable  to  her  if  you  would  fend 
it  to  her.  You  might  take  this  opportunity  of  writing 
to  her  majedy.  This  cotincil  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to 
you;  do  not  negleft  it.”  Mr  Bayle  took  the  hint,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  majedy,  dated  the  14th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1686;  to  which  the  queen,  011  the  14th  of  Decern* 
qer,  wrote  the  following  anfwer  : — “  Mr  Bayle,  I  have 
received  your  excufes  ;  and  am  willing  you  Ihould 
know  by  this  letter,  that  1  am  fatisfied  with  them.  I 
am  obliged  to  the  zeal  of  the  perfon  who  gave  you  oc- 
cafion  of  writing  to  me :  for  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
you.  You  exprefs  fo  much  refpeft  and  affeftion  for 
me,  that  I  pardon  you  fincerely  ;  and  I  would  have 
you  know,  that  nothing  gave  me  offence  but  that  re¬ 
mainder  of  Pr&tejlantijm,  of  which  you  accufed  me.  I 
am  Very  delicate  on  that  head,  becaufe  nobody  can 
fufpett  me  of  it,  %vithout  lefllming  my  glory,  and  inju¬ 
ring  me  in  the  mod  fenfible  manner.  You  would  do 
well  if  you  Ihould  even  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
nridake  you  have  made,  and  with  your  regret  for  it. 
This  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done  by  you,  in  order  to 
deferve  my  being  entirely  fatisfied  with  you.  As  to 
the  letter  which  you  have  fent  me,  it  is  mine  without 
doubt ;  and  fince  you  tell  me  that  it  is  printed,  you 
will  do  me  a  pleafure  if  you  fend  me  fome  copies  of  it. 
As  I  fear  nothing  in  France,  fo  neither  do  I  fear  any 
thing  at  Rome.  My  fortune,  my  blood,  and  even  my 
life,  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  5 
but  I  flatter  nobody,  and  will  never  fpeak  any  tiling  - 
but  the  truth.  I  am  obliged  to  thole  who  have  been 
pleafed  to  publilh  my  letter,  for  I  do  not  at  all  difguife 
my  fentiments.  I  thank  God,  they  are  too  noble  and 
too  honourable  to  be  difowned.  However,  it  is  not 
true  that  this  letter  was  written  to  one  of  my  mini  Hers. 
As  I  have  every  where  enemies  and  perfons  who  envy 
me,  fo  in  all  places  I  have  friends  and  fervants :  and 
I  have  poflibly  as  many  in  France,  notwithftatiding  of 
the  court,  as  any  where  in  the  world.  This  is  purely 
the  truth,  and  you  may  regulate  yourfelf  accordingly, 
But  you  Ihall  not  get  off-  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.  I 
will  anjoin  yon  a  penance  ;  which  is,  that  you  will 
henceforth  take  the  trouble  of  fending  me  all  curious 
books  that  Ihall  be  publilhed  in  Latin,  French,  Spa- 
nilh,  or  Italian,  on  whatever  fubjeft  or  fcience,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  worthy  of  being  looked  into ;  I  do  not 
even  except  romances  or  fatires  ;  and  above  all,  if  there 
are  any  books  of  chemiftrv,  I  defire  you  may  fend 
them  to  me  as  foon  as  pofiibie.  Do  not  forget  likewife 
to  fend  me  your  Journal.  I  Ihall  order  that  you  be 
paid  for  whatever  you  lay  out,  do  but  fend  me  an  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  This  will  be  the  molt  agreeable  and  molt 
important  fervice  that  can  be  done  me.  May  God  pro* 
fper  you.  Christina  ALEXANDkA.” 

It  now  only  remained  that  Mr  Bayle  Ihould  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  miltake  he  had  made,  in  order  to 

merit 
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'Sayle.  merit  that  princefs’s  entire  fatisfadlion ;  and  this  he 

—v - '  did  in  the  beginning  of  his  Journal  of  the  month  of 

January,  1687. 

•  The  perfecution  which  the  Proteftants  at  this  time 

fuffered  in  France  a  defied  Mr  Bayle  extremely.  He 
made  occafionally  fome  reflections  on  their  fufferings  in 
his  Journal ;  and  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  alfo  on  the  fub- 
jefl.  Some  time  afterwards  he  publilhed  his  Commen- 
taire  Pbilofopbi-que  upon  thefe  words,  “  Compel  theta 
to  come  in:’'  but  the  great  application  he  gave  to  this 
and  his  other  works,  threw  him  into  a  fit  of_fickncfs, 
which  obliged  him  to  difcon'tinue  his  Litei  ary  Journal. 
Being  advifed  to  try  a  change  of  air,  he  left  Rotter¬ 
dam  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  and  went  to  Cleves;  .whence 
after  having  continued  fome  time,  he  removed  to  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  and  from  thence  returned  to  Rotterdam  on 
the  1 8th  of  Oflober.  In  the  year  1690,  the  famous 
book,  intitled,  Avis  aux  Refugiez,  &c.  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Mr  Jurieu,  who  took  Mr  Bayle  for  the  au¬ 
thor  thereof,  wrote  a  piece  againft  it;  and  he  prefixed 
an  advice  to  the  public,  wherein  he  calls  Mr  Bayle  a 
profane  perfon,  and  a  traitor  engaged  in  a  confpiracy 
againft.  the  ftate.  As  foon  as  Mr  Bayle  had  read  this 
libel  againft  him,  he  went  to  the  grand  Schout  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  offered  to  go  to  prifon,  provided  his  accu- 
fer  would  accompany  him,  and  undergo  thepuuiftiment 
he  deferved  if  the  accufation  was  found  unjuft.  He 
publilhed  alfo  an  anfwer  to  Mr  Jurieu’s  charge  ;  and  as 
his  reputation,  nay  liis  very  life,  was  at  ftake  in  cafe 
the  accufation  of  treafon  was  proved,  he  therefore 
thought  himfelf  not  obliged  to  keep  any  terms  with 
his  accufer,  and  attacked  him  with  the  utmoft  feyerity. 
Mr  Jurieu  loft  all  patience:  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
magiftrates  of  Amfterdam;  who  advifed  him  to  a  re¬ 
conciliation  with  Mr  Bayle,  and  enjoined  them  not  to 
publifli  any  thing  againft  each  other  till  it  was  examined 
by  Mr  Boyer,  the  penfioner  of  Rotterdam.,  But  not- 
withftanding  this  prohibition,  Mr  Jurieu  attacked  Mr 
Bayle  again  with  fo  much  paffion,  that  he  forced  him 
to  write  a  new  vindication  of  himfelf. 

In  November  1690,  Mr  de 'Beauval  advertifed  in 
liis  Journal.  Afcbeme  for  a  Critical  Dictionary,  This 
was  the  work  of  Mr  Bayle.  The  articles  of  the  three 
firft  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  already  prepared;  but 
a  difpute  happening  betwixt  him  and  Mr  de  Beauval, 
obliged  him  for  fome  time  to  lay  afide  the  work.  Nor 
did  he  refume  it  till  May  1692,  when  he  publilhed  his 
fcheme  :  but  the  public  not  approving  of  his  plan,  he 
threw  it  into  a  different  form";  and  the  firft  volume  was 
publilhed  in  Auguft  1695,  and  the  fecond  in  Oftober 
following.  The  work  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public  ;  but  it  engaged  him  in  frelh  difputes,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  Mr  Jurieu  and  the  abbe  Renaudot.  Mr 
*  Jurieu  publilhed  a  piece,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  en¬ 
gage  the  ecclefiaftical  affemblies  to  condemn  the  dic¬ 
tionary ;  he  prefented  it  to  the  fenate  fitting  at  Delft, 
but  they  took  no  notice  of  the  affair.  The  confiftory 
■of  Rotterdam  granted  Mr  Bayle  a  hearing ;  and  after 
•having  heard  his  anfwers  ,to  their  remarks  on  his.  dic¬ 
tionary,  declared  themfelves  fatisfied,  and  advifed  him 
to  communicate  this  to  the  public.  Mr  Jurieu  made 
another  attempt  with  the  confiftory  in  1 698  ;  and  fo 
far  he  prevailed  with  them,  that  they  exhorted  Mr 
Bayle  to  be  more  cautious  with  regard  to  his  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  dictionary;  which  was 
Von.  III.  Part  I. 


publilhed  in  1702,  with  many  additions  and  improve-  Eayty 
nsents.  li 

Mr  Bayle  was  a  moll  laborious  and  indefatigable .  ay°net~ 
writer.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Maizeux,  he  fays, 
that  fince  his  20th  year  he  hardly  remembers  to  have 
had  any  leifure.  -  His  intenfe  application  contributed 
perhaps  to  impair  his  conftitution,  for  it  foon  began  to 
decline.  He  had  a  decay  of  the  lungs,  which  weak, 
ened  him  confiderably;  and  as  this  was  a  diftemper 
which  had  cut  off  fevcral  of  his  family,  he  judged  it  to 
be  mortal,  and  would  take  no  remedies.  He  died  the 
28th  of  December  1 706,  after  he  had  been  writing  the 
greateft  part  of  the  day.  He  wrote  feveral  books  be- 
lides  what  we  have  mentioned,  many  of  which  were  in 
his  own  defence  againft  attacks  lie  had  received  from 
the  abbe  Renaudot,  Mr  Clerk,  M.  Jaquelot,  and  others. 

Among  the  productions  which  do  honour  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Mr  Voltaire  has  not  omitted  the  Cri¬ 
tical  Dictionary  of  our  author :  “  It  is  the  firft  work 
of  the  kind  (he  fays)  in  which  a  man  may  learn  to 
think.”  He  cenfures  indeed  thofe  articles  which  con¬ 
tain  only  a  detail  of  minute  fads,  as  unworthy  either 
of  Bayle,  an  underftanding  reader,  or  pofterity.  “  In 
placing  him  (continues  the  fame  author)  amongft  the 
writers  who  do  honour  to  the  age  of  Louis-  XIV, 
notwithftauding  his  being  a  refugee  in  Holland,  I 
only  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Tho- 
loufe,  which,  when  it  declared  his  will  valid  in  France, 
notwithftanding  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  exprefsly 
faid,  that  fuch  a  man  could  not  be  confidcred  as  a  fo¬ 
reigner.” 

BAYLY  (Lewis),  author  of  that  moft  memorable 
book,  intitled  The  Practice  of  Piety.  He  was  born  at 
Caermaitlien  in  Wales,  educated  at  Oxford,  made  mi- 
nifter  of  Evefham  in  Wercefterlhire  about  161 1,  be¬ 
came  chaplain  to  king  James,  and  promoted  to  the 
fee  of  Bangor  in  1 6 1 6.  His  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
high  and  mighty  prince,  Charles  prince  of  Wales;  and 
the  author  tells  liis  highnels,  that  “  he  had  endeavoured 
to  extraCt  out  of  the  chaos  of  endlefs  controverfies  the. 
old  pradice  of  true  piety,  which  flouriflied  before  thefe  " 
controverfies  were  hatched.”  The  defign  wa9  good  ; 
and  the  reception  this  book  has  met  with  may  be 
known  from  the  number  of  its  editions,  that  in  8vo, 

1734,  being  the  fifty -ninth.  This  pi  elate  died  in 
1632.  * 

BAYON,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lorrain,  feated  oa 
the  river  Mofelle.  E.  Long.  14.  42.  N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

Bayon,  or  Bayona ,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
feated  on  a  fmall  gulph  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about 
12  miles  from  Tuy.  It  has  a  very  commodious  har¬ 
bour,  and  the  country  about  it  is  fertile.  W.  Long. 

9.  30.  N.  Lat.  43. 3. 

BAYONET,  in  the  military  art,  a  lhort  broad 
dagger,  formerly  with  a  round  handle  fitted  for  the 
bore  of  a  firelock,  to  be  fixed  there  after  the  foldier 
had  fired ;  but  they  are  now  made  with  iron  handles 
and  rings,  that  go  over  the  muzzle  of  the  firelock,  and 
are  ferewed  fall,  fo  that  the  foldier  fires  with  his  bayonet 
on. the  muzzle  of  his  piece,  and  is  ready  to  a£t  againft 
the  horfe.  This  ufe  of  the  bayonet  fattened  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  firelock  was  a  great  improvement,  firft 
introduced  by  the  French,  and  to  which,  according  to 
M.  Foiard,  they  owed  a  great  part  of  their  victories  in 
tlielaft  century;  and  to  the  negleCt  of  this  in  the  next 
M  fuc- 
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Bayonne,  fucceeding  war,  and  trufting  to  their  fire,  the  fame  au- 
,  Bays‘  thor  attributes  molt  of  the  Ioffes  they  fuffained.  At 
the  fiege  of  Malta,  a  weapon  called  pila  ignea  was  con¬ 
trived  to  oppofe  the  bayonets,  being  in  fome  meafure 
the  converfe  thereof  ;  as  the  latter  confiits  of  a  dagger 
added  to  a  fire-arm,  the  former  confifted  of  a  fire-arm 
added  to  a  pilum  or  pike. 

Of  late  the  bayonet  has  pome  into  very  general  ufe; 
and  battles  have  been  won  by  it  without  firing  a  fhot. 
This  way  of  fighting  was  chiefly  reftored  by  the  late 
king  of  Pruffia,  who  made  his  troops  rufh  forward  at 
once  with  bayonets  on  the  enemy. 

BAYONNE,  a  city  of  Gafcony,  in  France;  feated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Adour,  which  forms  a 
good  harbour.  It  is  moderately  large,  and  df  great 
importance.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  great 
town  is  on  this  fide  the  river  Nive :  the  little  town  is 
between  the  Nive  and  the  Adour;  and  the  fuburbs  of 
Saint  Efprit  is  beyond  this  Iaft  river.  Both  the  former 
are  furrounded  with  an  old  wall  and  a  dry  ditch,  and 
there  is  a  fmall  caftle  in  each.  That  of  Great  Bayonne 
is  flanked  with  four  round  towers,  and  is  the  place 
where  the  governor  refides.  The  new  caftle  is  flanked 
with  four  towers,  in  the  form  of  baftions.  The  firft 
inclofure  is  covered  with  another,  compofed  of  eight 
baftions,  with  a  great  horn-work,  and  a  half-moon;  all 
which  are  encompaffed  with  a  ditch,  and  a  covered 
way.  There  is  a  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  fuburbs  by  a  bridge,  and  the  fuburbs  is  well  forti¬ 
fied.  The  citadel  is  feated  beyond  the  Adour,  on  the 
fide  of  the  fuburbs  abovementioned.  The  public  build¬ 
ings  have  nothing  remarkable;  it  is  the  only  city  in  the 
kingdom  that  has  the  advantage  of  two  rivers,  wherein 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  river  Nive  is  deeper  than 
the  Adour,  but  lefs  rapid,  by  which  means  fhips  come 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  city.  There  are  two  bridges 
over  this  river,  by  which  the  old  and  new  town  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other.  The  trade  of  this  town  is 
the  more  confiderable,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood 
,  to  Spain,  and  the  great  quantity  of  wines  which  are 
brought  hither  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  Dutch 
carry  off  a  great  number  of  pipes  in  exchange  for  fpi- 
ces  and  other  commodities,  which  they  bring  thither. 
The  inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  guarding  two  of 
their  three  gates,  and  the  third  is  kept  by  the  king. 
W.  Long.  1.  20.  N,  Lat.  43.  20. 

BAYS,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  open  woollen  fluff, 
having  a  long  nap,  fometimes  frized,  and  fometimes 
not.  This  fluff  is  without  wale;  and  is  wrought  in  a 
loom  with  two  treddles,  like  flannel.  It  is  chiefly  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Colchefter  and  Bockin  in  Effex,  where 
there  is  a  hall  called  the  Dutch-bay  hall  or  raw-hall. 
This  manufacture  was  firft  introduced  into  England, 
with  that  of  fays,  farges,  &c.  by  the  Flemings; 
who  being  perfecuted  by  the  duke  of  Alva  for  their 
religion,  fled  thither  about  the  fifth  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign;  and  had  afterwards  peculiar  privileges 
granted  them  by  aft  of  parliament  1 2  Charles  II.  1 660, 
which  the  bays-makers  in  the  above  places  ftill  enjoy. — 
The  exportation  of  bays  was  formerly  much  more  con¬ 
fiderable  than  at  prefent  when  the  French  have  learned 
to  imitate  them.  However,  the  Englifh  bays  are  ftill 
fent  in  great  quantities  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
even  to  Italy.  Their  chief  ufe  is  for  drefling  the 
monks  and  rtuns,  and  for  linings,  efpecially  in  the  ar¬ 


my.  The  looking-glafs  makers  alfo  ufe  them  behind  Bazadol* , 
their  glaffes,  to  preferve  the  tin  or  quickfilver ;  and  H  I 
the  cafemakers,  to  line  their  cafes.  The  breadth  of  BddlJuin’, 
bays  is  commonly  a  yard  and  a  half,  a  yard  and  three  v 
quarters,  or  two  yards,  by  42  to  48  in  length.  Thofe 
of  a  yard  and  three  quarters  are  moft  proper  for  the 
Spanifh  trade. 

BAZADOIS,  a  province  of  Guienne  in  France, 
which  makes  part  of  Lower  Gafcony.  It  is  a  barren 
heathy  country.  Its  capital'  is  Bazas. 

BAZAR',  or  Basar,  a  denomination  among  the 
Turks  and  Perfians,  given  to  a  kind  of  exchanges,  or 
places  where  their  fineft  fluffs  and  other  wares  are 
fold.  Thefe  are  alfo  called  bezejlins.  The  word  bazar 
feems  of  Arabic  origin,  where  it  denotes  fale,  or  ex-- 
change  of  goods.  Some  of  the  eaftern  bazars  are 
open,  like  the  market-places  in  Europe,  and  ferve  for 
the  lame  ufes,  more  particularly  for  the  fale  of  the 
bulky  and  lefs  valuable  commodities.  Others  are  co¬ 
vered  with  lofty  ceilings,  or  even  domes,  pierced  to  give 
light ;  and  it  is  in  thefe  the  jewellers,  goldfmiths,  and 
other  dealers  in  the  richer  wares,  have  their  fhops. 

The  bazar  or  maidan  of  Ifpahan  is  one  of  the  fineft 
places  in  Perfia,  and  even  furpaffes  all  the  exchanges 
in  Europe ;  yet,  notwithftanding  its  magnificence,  it 
is  excelled  by  the  bazar  of  Tauris,  which  is  the  largeft 
that  is  known,  having  feveral  times  held  30,000  men 
ranged  in  order  of  battle.  At  Conftantinople,  there 
is  the  old  and  the  new  bazar,  which  are  large  fquare 
buildings,  covered  with  domes,  and  fuftained  by  arches 
and  pilaftres ;  the  former  chiefly  for  arms,  harneffes, 
and  the  like  ;  the  latter  for  goldfmiths,  jewelers,  fur¬ 
riers,  and  all  forts  of  manufacturers. 

BAZAS,  a  town  of  Guienne  in  France,  capital  of 
the  Bazadois,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  built  on  a 
rock,  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  20. 

BAZAT,  or  Baza,  in  commerce,  along,  fine,  fpun 
cotton,  which  comes  from  Jerufalem,  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  Jerufalem- cotton. 

BAZGENDGES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a 
fubftance  ufed  by  the  Turks  and  other  eaftern  nations 
in  their  fcarlet-dying.  They  mix  it  for  this  purpofe 
with  cochineal  and  tartar ;  the  proportions  being  two 
ounces  of  the  bazgendges  to  one  ounce  of  cochineal. 

Thefe  are  generally  efteemed  a  fort  of  fruit,  and  are 
produced  on  certain  trees  in  Syria  and  other  places 
and  it  is  ufually  fuppofed,  that  the  fcarcity  and  dearnefs 
of  them  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  them  not  ufed  in 
Europe.  But  the  bazgendges  feem  to  be  no  other  than 
the  horns  of  the  turpentine-tree  in  the  eaftern  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  Syria  that  they  are 
found,  but  China  alfo  affords  them.  Many  things-  of 
this  kind  were  fent  over  to  Mr  Geoffroy  at  Paris  from 
China  as  the  fubftances  ufed  in  the  fcarlet-dying  of 
that  country,  and  they  all  proved  wholly  the  fame  with 
the  Syrian  andTurkilh  bazgendges,  and  with  the  com¬ 
mon  turpentine  horns.  The  lentifk,  or  maftic-tree,  is 
alfo  frequently  found  producing  many  horns  of  a  like 
kind  with  thefe,  and  of  the'fame  origin,  all  being  owing  , 

to  the  pucerons,  which  make  their  way  into  the  leaves 
to  breed  their  young  there. 

BDELLIUM,  a  gummy  refinous  juice,  produced 
by  a  tree  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  which  we  have  no  fa- 
tisfaftory  account.  It  is  brought  into  Europe  both 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia.  It  Is  in  pieces  of 
different- 
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Beachy  different  fizes  and  figures,  externally  of  a  dark  reddifh 
II  brown,  fomewhat  like  myrrh  ;  internally  it  is  clear, 

,  Bead‘  and  not  unlike  to  glue  ;  to  the  tafte  it  is  llightly  bit- 
terifh  and  pungent  ;  its  odour  is  very  agreeable.  If 
held  in  the  mouth,  it  foon  becomes  foft  and  tenacious, 
flicking  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  rea¬ 
dily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  crackling  noife, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  goodnefs  it  is  more  or  lefs 
fragrant.  Near  half  of  its  fubflance  diffolves  either  in 
water  or  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  the  tintture  made  with 
fpirit  is  fomewhat  ftronger,  and  by  much  more  agree¬ 
able.  Vinegar,  or  verjuice,  diffolves  it  wholly.  The 
Ample  gam  is  a  better  medicine  than  any  preparation 
from  it.  It  is  one  of  the  weakeft  of  the  deobftrueut 
gums,  but  it  is  ufed  as  a  peCtoral  and  an  emmena- 
gogue. 

BEACHY- he  ad,  a  promontory  on  thecoaft  of  Suf- 
fex,  between  Haftings  and  Shoreham,  where  the  French 
defeated  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleet  in  1690. 

BEACON,  a  fignal  for  the  better  fecuring  the  king¬ 
dom  from  foreign  invafions.  See  Signal. 

On  certain  eminent  places  of  the  country  are  placed 
long  poles  ereCt,  whereon  are  fattened  pitch-barrels 
to  be  fired  by  night,  and  fmoke  made  by  day,  to  give 
notice  in  a  few  hours  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  invafion.  Thefe  are  commonly  called  bea¬ 
cons  ;  whence  alfo  comes  beaconage. — We  find  beacons 
familiarly  in  ufe  among  the  primitive  Britons  and 
Weftern  Highlanders.  The  befieged  capital  of  one  of 
our  northern  ifles  in  the  third  century  adtually  lighted 
up  a  fire  upon  a  tower ;  and  Fingal  inftantly  knew 
“  the  green  flame  edged  with  fmoke”  to  be  a  token 
*  Offlan,  of  attack  and  dill  refs  *.  And' there  are  to  this  day 
voL  I.  p.  fevefal  cairns  or  heaps  of  ftones  upon  the  heights  along 
^  ’  the  coafts  of  the  Harries,  on  which  the  inhabitants  ufed 
to  burn  heath  as  a  fignal  of  an  approaching  enemy. 

Beacons  are  alfo  marks  and  figns  ereCted  on  the 
coafts,  for  guiding  and  preferving  vcffels  at  fea,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

The  erection  of  beacons,  light-houfes,  and  fea-marks, 
is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative.  The,  king  hath 
the  exclufive  power,  by  commiffion  under  his  great  feal, 
to' canfe  them  to  be  eredted  in  fit  and  convenient  places, 
as  well  upon  the  lands  of  the  fubjedt  as  upon  the  de- 
mefnes  of  the  crown :  which  power  is  ufually  vetted  by 
letters  patent  in  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral.  And 
by  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  13.  the  corporation  of  the  trinity- 
houfe  are  impowered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fea- 
marks  wherever  they  ffiall  think  them  neceffary ;  and 
if  the  owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  perfon  (hall  de- 
ttroy  them,  or  ftiall  take  down  any  fteeple,  tree,  or  other 
known  fea-mark,  he  (hall  forfeit  iool.  or,  in  cafe  of  in¬ 
ability  to  pay  it,  (hall  be  ipfo  fatto  outlawed. 

BEACONAGE,  money  paid  towards  tile  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  beacon.  See  Beacon. — The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon  beacnian,  to  nod,  or  ffiow  by  a 
fign hence  alfo  the  word  beckon. 

BE  ACONSFIELD,  a  town  of  Buckinghamffiire  in 
England,  feated  on  a  hill  in  the  road  between  London 
and  Oxford.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  though  not  above 
100  houfes.  W.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  36. 

BEAD,  a  fmall  globule  01  ball  ufed  in  necklaces ; 
and  made  of  different  materials,  as  pearl,  fteel,  garnet, 
coral,  diamond,  amber,  cryftal,  paftes,  (glafs,  See. — 
The  Romanifts  make  great  ufe  of  beads  in  rehearfing 
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their  Ave- Marias  and  Pater -nojlers  ;  and  the  like  Beads, 
ufage  is  found  among  the  dervifes  and  other  religious  v 
throughout  the  Eaft,  as  well  Mahometan  as  Heathen. 

The  ancient  Druids  appear  alfo  to  have  had  their 
beads,  many  of  which  are  ftill  found  ;  at  leaft,  if  the 
conjetture  of  an  ingenious  author  may  be  admitted, 
who  takes  thofe  antique  glafs  globules,  having  a  fnake 
painted  round  them,  and  called  adder-beads ,  or  fnake- 
buttons,  to  have  been  the  beads  of  our  ancient  Druids. 

See  Anguis. 

Beads  are  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  thofe  glafs  glo¬ 
bules  vended  to  the  favages  on  the  coaft  of  Africa ; 
thus  denominated,  becaufe  they  are  ftrung  together  for 
the  convenience  of  traffic. 

The  common  black  glafs  of  which  beads  are  made 
for  necklaces,  See.  is  coloured  with  manganefe  only : 
one  part  of  manganefe  is  fufficient  to  give  a  black  co¬ 
lour  to  near  twenty  of  glafs. 

Bead,  in  archite&ure,  a  round  moulding,  commonly 
made  upon  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  ftuff,  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Roman  orders,  cut  or  carved  in  ffiort  embofs- 
ments,  like  beads  in  necklaces. 

Bead -Makers,  called  by  the  French  paternojlriers , 
are  thofe  employed  in  the  making,  ftringing,  and  fell¬ 
ing  of  beads.  At  Paris  there  are  three  companies  of 
paternoftriers,  or  bead- makers;  one  who  make  them  of 
glafs  or  cryftal ;  another  in  wood  and  horn ;  and  the 
third  m  amber,  coral,  jet,  & c. 

Bead- Proof,  a  term  ufed  by  our  diftillers  to  exprefs 
that  fort  of  proof  of  the  ftandard  ftrength  of  fpiritu- 
ons  liquors,  which  confifts  in  their  having,  when  ffiaken 
in  a  phial,  or  poured  from  on  high  into  a  glafs,  a  crown 
of  bubbles,  which  ftand  on  the  furface  fome  time  after. 

This  is  efteemed  a  proof  that  the  fpirit  confifts  of  equal 
parts  of  re&ified  fpirits  and  phlegm.  This  is  a  fal¬ 
lacious  rule  as  to  the  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  goods ; 
becaufe  any  thing  that  will  increafe  the  tenacity  of  the 
fpirit,  will  give  it  this  proof,  though  it  be  under  the 
due  ftrength.  Our  malt-diftillers  fpoil  the  greater 
part  of  their  goods,  by  leaving  too  much  of  the  (link¬ 
ing  oil  of  the  malt  in  their  fpirit,  in  order  to  give  it 
this  proof  when  fomewhat  under  the  ftandard  ftrength. 

But  this  is  a  great  deceit  on  the  purchafers  of  malt  fpi¬ 
rits,  as  they  have  them  by  this  means  not  only  weaker 
than  they  ought  to  be,  but  ftinking  with  an  oil  that 
they  are  not  eafily  cleared  of  afterwards.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dealers  in  brandy,  who  ufually  have  the  art 
of  fophitticating  it  to  a  great  nicety,  are  in  the  right 
when  they  buy  it  by  the  ftrongeft  bread-proof,  as  the 
grand  mark  of  thebeft;  for  being  a  proof  of  the  brandy 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  its  oil,  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  token  of  its  high  flavour,  and  of  its  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  a  very  large  addition  of  the  common 
fpirits  of  our  own  produce,  without  betraying  their  fla¬ 
vour,  or  lofing  its  own.  We  value  the  French  brandy 
for  the  quantity  of  this  effential  oil  of  the  grape  which 
it  contains;  and  that  with  good  reafon,  as  it  is  with  us 
principally  ufed  for  drinking  as  an  agreeably  flavoured 
cordial:  but  the  French  themfelves,  when  they  want  it  ~ 
for  any  curious  purpofes,  are  as  careful  in  the  rectifi¬ 
cations  of  it,  and  take  as  much  pains  to  clear  it  from 
this  oil,  as  we  do  to  free  our  malt  fpirit  from  that  nau- 
feous  and  fetid  oil  which  it  originally  contains. 

Bead-RoII,  among  Papifls,  a  lift  of  fuch  perfons,  for 
the  reft  of  whofe  fouls  they  are  obliged  to  repeat  a  cer- 
M  z  tain 
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taili  number  of  prayers,  which  they  count  by  means  of 
their  beads. 

Be An-Tree.  See  MeliA. 

BEADLE,  (from  the  Saxon  by  del,  a  mej/enger),  a 
crier  or  meffenger  of  a  court,  who  cites  perfons  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  anfwer. .  Called  alio  a  fummoner  or  apparitor. 
— Beadle  is  alfo  an  officer  at  an  univerfity,  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  is  to  walk  before  the  matters  with  a  mace,  at 
all  public  proceffioils. — There  are  alfo  church-beadles, 
whofe  office  is  well  known. 

BEAGLES,  a  fmall  fart  of  hounds  or  hunting  dogs. 
Beagles  are  of  divers  kinds  $  as  the  fcuthern  beagle, 
fomething  lefs  and  (horter,  but  thicker,  than  the  deep- 
mouthed  hound ;  the :  fleet,  northern  or  cat  beagle,  fmaller,. 
and  of  a  finer  ihape  than  the  fouthern,  and  a  harder 
runner.  From  the  two,  by  croffing  the  ilraitis,  is  bred 
a  third  fort  held  preferable  to  eithgr.  To  thefe  may 
be  added  a  ftill  fmaller  fort  of  beagles,  fcarce  bigger, 
than  lap-dogs,  which  make  pretty  diverfion  in  hunting 
the  coney,  or  even  fmall  hare  in  dry  weather  ;  but  o- 
therwife  unferviceable,  by  reafon  of  their  fixe. 

BEAK,  the  bill  or  nib  of  a  bird.  See  Ornitho¬ 
logy. 

Bf.ak,  or  Beak-head,  of  a  ffiip,  that  part  without 
the  fhip,  before  the  fore-cattle,  which  is  fattened  to  the 
ttem,  and  is  fupported  by  the  main  knee. 

The  beak,  called  by  the  Greeks  by  the  La¬ 

tins  rojlrttm,  was  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  (hips 
of  war,  which  were  hence  denominated  naves  roftratec. 
The  beak  was  made  of  wood ;  but  Fortified  with  brafs, 
and  fattened  to  the  prow,  ferving  to  annoy  the  enemies 
veffels.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to  Pifoeus  an  Italian. 
The  firft  beaks  were  niade  long  and  high ;  but  after¬ 
wards  a  Corinthian,  named  Arijlo,  contrived  tb  make 
them  (hort  and  ftrong,  and  placed  fo  low,  as' to  pierce 
the  enemies  veflels  under  water.  By  the  help  of  thefe' 
great  havock  was  made  by  the  Syracufians  in  the  A- 
thenian  fleet. 

BEAKED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
beak  or  bill  of  a  bird.  When  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 
fowl  are  of  a  different  tindlure  from  the  body,  we  fay 
leaked  and  member ed  offuch  a  tindure. 

BEALE  (Mary),  particularly  diftinguiffied  by  her 
(kill  in  painting,  was  tire  daughter  of  Mr  Craddock, 
menifter  of  Waltham  upon  Thames,  and  learned  the  ru-( 
diments  of  her  art  from  Sir  Peter  Lely.  She  painted 
in  oil,  water-colours,  and  crayons,  and  had  much  bufi¬ 
nefs  ;  her  portraits  were  in  the  Italian  ftyle,  which  (he 
acquired  by  copying  pi&ures  and  drawings  from  Sir 
Peter  Lely’s  and  the  royal  coile&ions.  Her  matter, 
fays  Mr  Walpole,  was  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  tender 
attachment  to  her  ;  but  as  he  was  referved  in  commu¬ 
nicating  to  her  all  the  refources  of  his  pencil,  it  pro¬ 
bably  was  a  gallant  rather  than  a  fuccefsful  one.  Dr 
Woodfall  wrote  feveral  pieces  to  her  honour,  under  the 
name  of  Belefta .  Mrs  Beale  died  in  Pall-mall,  on  the 
28th  of  Dec.  1697,  aged  65.  Her  paintings  have 
much  nature,  but  the  colouring  is  ftiff  and  heavy. 

BEALT,  Bealth,  Or  Builth ,  a  town  of  Breck- 
nockfliire  in  South  Wales,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Wye.  It  confifts  of  about  100  houfes,  whofe  in¬ 
habitants  have  a  trade  in  (lockings.  W.  Long.  4.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.4. 

BEAM,  in  architecture,  the  largeft  piece  of  wood 
in  a  building,  which  Kes  crofs  the  walls,  and  ferves  to 


fuppoit  the  principal  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  into  which 
the  feet  of  thefe  rafters  are  framed.  No  building  has 
-lefs  than  two  of  thefe  beams,  viz.  one  at  each  end  ;  and 
into  thefe  the  girders  of  the  garret  roof  are  alfo  framed. 
The  proportion  of  beams  in  or  near  London,  are  fixed 
by  ftatute,  as  follows :  a  beam  15  feet  long,  mutt  be 
7  inches  on  one  fide  its  fquare,  and  5  on  the  other  ;  if 
it  be  16  feet  long,  one  fide  mutt  be  8  inches,  the  other 
6,  and  fo  proport ionably  to  their  lengths.  In  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  wood  is  more  plenty,  they  ufually  make 
their  beams  ftronger. 

Beams  of  a  Ship  are  the  great  main  .  crofvtimber3 
which  hold  the  fides  of  the  (hip  from  falling  together,, 
and  which  alfo  fupport  the  decks  and  orlops  :  the  main 
beam  is  next  the  main-matt,  and  from  it  they  are  rec¬ 
koned  by  firft,  fecond,  third  beam,  &c.  the  greatelt 
beam  of  all  is  called  the  vud/hip  beam. 

BfAM-Compafs,  an  inftrument  con  fitting  of  a  fquare 
wooden  or  brafs  beam,  having  Aiding  lockets,  that 
carry  fteel  or  pencil  points ;  they  are  ufed  for  deferibing 
large  cirdes,where  the  Common  compaffes  are  ufelefs. 

BsAM-Bird,  or  Petty-chaps.  See  Motacilla. 

Beam  alfo  denotes  the  lath,  or  iron,  of  a  pair  of 
feales  ;  fometimes  the  whole  apparatus  for  weighing  of 
goods  is  fo  called  :  Thus  we  fay,  it  weighs  fo  much  at 
the  king’s  beam. 

Beam  of  a  Plough,  that  in  which  all  the  parts  of 
the  plough-tail  are  fixed.  See  Agriculture,  n°  83. 
&c. 


Beam,  ox  Roller,  among  Weavers,  a  long  and  thick 
wooden  cylinder,  placed  fengthwife  on  the  back-part 
of  the  looih  of  thofe  who  work  with  a  (buttle.  That 
cylinder,  on  which  the  fluff  is  rolled  as  it  is  weaved,  is 
alfo  called  the  beam  ox  roller,  and  is  placed  on  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  loom. 

BEAMINSTER,  a  town  ofDorfet(hire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Bert,  in  W.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  52. 

45- 

BEAN,  in  botany.  See  Vicia, 

The  ancients  made  ufe  of  beans  in  gathering  the 
votes  of  the  people,  and  for  the  eleftion  of  magi- 
flrates.  A  white  bean  fignified  abfolulion,  and  a  black 
one  condemnation.  .  Beans  had  a  myfterious  ufe  in  the 
lemuralia  and  parentalia  ;  where  the  matter  of  the 
family,  after  wafhing,  was  to  throw  a  fort  of  black 
beans  over  his  head,  ftill  repeating  the  words,  “  I  re¬ 
deem  myfelf  and  family  by  thefe  beans.”  Ovid  *  gives  *Faf.  IiB.jix 
a  lively  defeription  of  the  whole  ceremony  in  verfe. — v-  435*  1 

Abftinence  from  beans  was  enjoined  by  Pythagoras,  one 
of  whofe  fymbols  is,  *.vx,uuv  a*c%t<r9«i,  abftine  a  fabis. 

The  Egyptian  priefts  held  it  a  crime  to  look  at  beans, 
judging  the  very  fight  unclean.  The'"  flamsn  dialis  was- 
not  permitted  even  to  mention  the  name.  The  precept 
of  Pythagoras  has  been  varioufly  interpreted:  foine 
underftand  it  of  forbearing  to  meddle  in  trials  and  ver- 
difts,  which  were  then  by  throwing  beans  into  an  urn  : 
others,  building  on  the  equivoque  of  the  word 
which  equally  iignifies  a  bean  and  a  human  teficle,  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  abftaining  from  venery.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  grounds  the  abftinence  from  beans  on  this,  that 
they  render  women  barren;  which  is  confirmed  by 
Theophraftus,  who  extends  the  effe6l  even  to  plants. 

Cicero  fuggefts  another  reafon  for  this  abftinence,  viz. 
that  beans  are  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  of  mind. 

For  a  reafon  of  tbia  kind. if  .is,  that  Amphiaraus  is  faid 

to 
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to  have  abftained  from  beans,  even  before  Pythagoras, 
that  he  might  enjoy 'a  clearer  divination  by  dreams. 
j  Beans,  as'food  for  horfes.  See  Farriery,  iJ  i.  6. 
Bf.ak- Caper.  See  Zygophyllum. 

Bean- Cod,  a  fmall  fifhing  veffel,  or  pilot-boat,  com- 
n  on  the  fea-coaits  and  in  the  rivers  of  Portugal.  It 
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iedy  againll  cold  diforders,  efpecially  rheumatjfms. 
It  is  now  much  ufed  in  dreffing  ladies  and  gentlemens 
hair.  i 

Bear's  Skin  makes  a  fur  in  great  efteem,  and  on 
which  depends  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce, being 
ufed  in  houfings,  on  coach-boxes,  &c.  In  fome  coun¬ 


is  extremely  (harp  forward,  having  its  Item  bent  inward  tries,  clothes  are  made  of  it,  more  efpecially  bags 
above  into  a  great  curve  :  the  item  is  alfo  plated  on  the  wherein  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  fevere  colds.  Of  the 
fore-fide  with  iron,  into  which  a  number  of  bolts  are  Ik  ins  of  bears  cubs  are  made  gloves,  muffs,  and  the  like, 
driven,  to  fortify  it,  and  refill  the  ftroke  of  another  BEARALSTON,  a  poor  town  of  Devonfhire, 
veffel,  which  may  fall  athwart-haufe.  It  is  commonly  which,  howeyer,  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and 
navigated  with  a  large  lateen  fail,  which  extends  over  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
the  whole  length  of  the  deck,  and  is  accordingly  well  BEARD,  the  hair  growing  on  the  chin  and  adja- 


fitted  to  ply -to  windward. 

BEAN-Flour,  called  by  the  Romans  lofnentum,  was 
of  fome  repute  among  the  ancient  ladies  as  a  cof- 
metic,  wherewith  to  fmooth  the  'fkin,  and  take  away 
wrinkles. 

Bean-FIj ,  in  natural  hiftory,,  the  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  very  beautiful  fly,  of  a  pale  purple  colour, 


frequently  found  on  bean-flowers.  It  is  produced  from  ©f  the  religion  of  the  ancients  confifted  in  tire  manage- 


the  worm  or  maggot  called  by  authors  mult, 
BEAN-GooJ'e,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 
Kidney-BEAN.  See  Phaseolus. 

Maiacca-BEANS,  or  Anacardia,  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of  the  Eail  Iiubes, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  theAvieENMA  tomentofa ; 


The  medicinal  virtues  of  anacardia  lrave  been  great¬ 
ly  difputed.  Many  have  attributed  to  them  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  comforting  the  brain  and  nerves,,  fortifying  th* 
memory,  and  quickening  the  intellect and  hence  a 
confection  -made  from  them  has  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  canfeiiio  fapientum  ;  others  think  it  better  de¬ 


n  quality  from  that  of  almonds.  The  ill  effects  attri¬ 
buted  to  this  fruit  belong  only  to  the  juice  contained 


betwixt  the  kernels,  whole  acrimony  is  fo  great,  that  Romanifls  feem  to  have  given  more  into  the  pra&iceof 


it  is  faid  to  be  employed  by  the  Indians  as  a  cauftici 
This  juice  is  reeommendedexternally  for  tetters,  freckles. 


only  by  exculcerating  or  excoriating  the  part,  fa  that 
a  new  fkin  comes  underneath. 

BEAR,  im  zoology.  See  Uasus. 

Sea-BEAR.  See  Phoca. 

Bear,  in  aftronomy.  See  Ursa. 

Order  of  the  Bear  was  a  military  order  in  Switzer- 


Bear 

I! 

Beard. 


cent  parts  of  the  face,  chiefly  of  adults  and  males.  • 
Various  have  been  the  ceremonies  and  cuftomsof  moil 
nations  in  regard  of  the  beard.  The"  Tartars,  out  of 
a  religious  principle,  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  Perfians,  declaring  them  infidels,  merely  be- 
caufe they  Would  not  cut  their  whifkers  after  the  rite 
of  Tartary  and  we  find,  that  a  confiderable  branch 
-r.L-  _  _  _r  .1 _ _ •  .1 _ 


ment  of  their  beard.  The  Greeks  wore  their  beards 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  that  prince  ha¬ 
ving  ordered  the  Macedonians  to  be  fhaved,  for  fear  it 
fhould  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  Romans  did  not  begin  to  fliave  till  the  year 
of  Rome  454,  when  P.  Ticinius  brought  over  a  flock 


by  others,  the  Bontia  germinans.  The  fruit  is  of  a  of  barbers  from  Sicily. — Perfons  ,of  quality  had  their 
fhining  black  colour,  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart  flattened,  children  (hared  the  firll  time  by  others  of  the -fame  or 
about  an  inch  long,  terminating  at  one  end  in  an  obr  greater  quality,  who,  by  this  means,  became  god- 
tufe  point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to  a  wrinkled  father  or  adoptive  father  of  the  children.  Anciently, 
llalk  :  it  contains  within  two  fhells  a  kernel-  of  a  fweet-  indeed,  a  perfon  became  god-father  of  the  child  by 
ifh  tafle  :  betwixt  the  fhells  is  lodged  a  thick  and  acrid  barely  touching  his  beard  1  thus  hiftorians  relate,  that 


one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  between  Alaric  and 
Clovis  was,  that  Alaric  fhould  touch  the  beard  of 
Clovis  to  become  his  god-father. 

As  to  ecclefiaftics,  the  discipline  has  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  on  the  article  of  beards  1  fometimes  they  have 
been  enjoined  to  wear  them,  from  a  notion  of  too  much* 
effeminacy  in  (having,  and  that  a  long  beard  was  more 


ferves  the  name  of  confett. 0  Jiudtorum,  and  mention  in-  fuitahle  to  the  ecclefiaftical  gravity  ;  and  fometimes 
llances  of  its  continued  ufe  having  rendered  people  ma-  again  they  were  forbid  it,  as  imagining  pride  to  lurk 
niacal.  But  the  kernel  of  anacardium  is  not  different  beneath  a  venerable  beard.  The  Greek  and  Roman 


churches  have  been  long  together  by  the  ears  about 
their  beards :  fmce  the  time  of  their  feparation,  the 


(having,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  have 
made  fome  exprefs  conflitutions  de  radendis  barbie*. 


and  other  cutaneous  deformities ;  which  it  removes  The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  efpoufe  very  zealoufly 
1..  1  ,  .1-  »■  r.  -L  the  caufe  -6f  long  beards,  and  are  extremely  fcandalized 

at  the  beardlefs  images  of  faints  in  the  Roman  churches. 
By  the  flatues  of  fome  monafleries  it  appears,  that  the- 
lay-monks  were  to  let  their  beards  grow,  and  the  priefts- 
among  them  to  (have  ;  and  that  the  beards  of  all  that 
were  received  into  the  monafleries,  were  bleffed  with  a 


land,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1213,  great  deal  of  ceremony.  There  are  dill  extant  the 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  the  frrvice  the  Swifs  prayers  ufed  in  the  folemnity  of  confecrating  the  beard 
had  done  him,  and  in  favour  of  the  abbey  of  St  Gaul,  to  God,,  when  an  ecclefiaflic  was  (haven. 

Le  Comte  obferves,  that  the  Chinefe  afft-tt  long' 
beards  extravagantly ;  but  nature  has  balked  them,  and 
only  given  them  very  little  ones,  which,  however,  they 
cultivate  with  infinite  care :  the  Europeans  are  flrange- 


To  the  collar  of  the  order  hung  a  medal,  on  which  was 
reprefented  a  bear  raifed  on  an  eminence  of  earth.. 

Bear?  s- Breech,.  in  'botany.  See  Acanthus. 

Beak’s  Flejh  v/ as  much  effeemed  by  the  ancients™ 
even  at  tliis  day,  the  paw  of  a  bear  falted  and  fmoked  Jy  envied  by  them  on  this  account,  and  efteemed  the 
is  ferved  up  at  the  table  of  princes.  greatefl  men  in  the  world.  Chryfoftom  obferves,  that 

Bear's  Grtafe ,  was  formerly  efteemed  a  foyereign  re-  the  kings  of  Perfia  had  their  beards  wove  or  matted  to¬ 
gether.- 
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Beard,  gather  with  gold-thread ;  and  fome  of  the  firft  kings  of  To  touch  any  one’s  beard,  or  cut  off  a  bit  of  it, 

* - V - France  had  their  beards  knotted  and  buttoned  with  was,  among  the  firft  French,  the  moft  facred  pledge  of  - 

gold.  prote&ion  and  confidence.  For  a  long  time  all  letters 

Among  the  Turks,  it  is  more  infamous  for  any  that  came  from  the  fovereign  had,  for  greater  fan £1  ion, 

one  to  have  his  beard  cut  off,  than  among  us  to  be  three  hairs  of  his  beard  in  the  feal.  There  is  ftill  in 
publicly  whipt  or  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  There  being  a  charter  of  1 12 1,  which  concludes  with  the 
are  abundance  in  that  country,  who  would  pre-  following  words  :  §>uod  ut  ratum  et Jiabile  perfeveret  in 
fer  death  to  this  kind  of  puni/hment.  The  Arabs  poflerum,  prcefentis  fcripto  ftgilli  mei  robur  appofui  eum 
make  the  prefervation  of  their  beards  a  capital  point  tribus  ptlis  barb#  mere. 

of  religion,  becaufe  Mahomet  never  cut  his.  Hence  the  Several  great  men  have  honoured  theiftfelves  with 
s  razor  is  never  drawn  over  the  Grand  Signior’s  face,  the  furname  of  Bearded.  The  Emperor  Coriftaritine 

The  Perfians,  who  clip  them,  and  /have  above  the  jaw,  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  epithet  of  Pogonate,  which  fig- 

are  reputed  heretics.  It  is  likewife  a  mark  of  autho-  nifies  the  Bearded.  In  the  time  of  the  Crufades,  we 

rity  and  liberty  among  them,  as  well  as  among  the  find  there  was  a  Geffrey  the  Bearded :  Baldwin  IV. 
Turks.  They  who  ferve  in  the  fcraglio,  have  their  Earl  of  Flanders,  was  fufnamed  Handfome-beard  ;  and, 
beards  /haven,  as  a  fign  of  their  fervitude.  They  do  in  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Montmorenci,  there  was  a 
not  fuffer  it  to  grow  till  the  fultan  has  fet  them  at  liber-  famous  Bouchard ,  who  took  a  pride  in  the  furname  of 
ty,  which  is  beftowed  as  a  reward  upon  them,  and  is  Bearded:  he  was  always  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
always  accompanied  with  fome  employment.  monks,  without  doubt,  becaufe  of  tHeir  being  ftiaved. 

The  moft  celebrated  ancient  writers,  and  feveral  In  the  tenth  century,  we  find,  that  King  Robert 
modern  ones,  have  fpoken  honourably  of  the  fine  '(of  France)  the  rival  of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  not 
beards  of  antiquity.  Homer  fpeaks  highly  of  the  .more  famous  for  his  exploits  than  for  his  long  white 
white  beard  of  Neftor  and  that  of  old  king  Priam,  beard.  In  order  that  it  might  be  more  confpicuous  to 
Virgil  defcribes  Mezen tiua’s  to  us,  which  was  fo  thick  the  foldiers  when  he  was  in  the  field,  he  ufed  to  let  it 
and  long  as  to  cover  all  his  breaft  ;  Chryfippus  praifes  hang  down  outfide  his  cuirafs  :  this  venerable  fight  en« 
the  noble  beard  of  Timothy,  a  famous  player  on  the  couraged  the  troops  in  battle,  and  ferved  to  rally  them 
flute.  Pliny  the  younger  tells  us  of  tire  white  beard  when  they  were  defeated. 

of  Euphrates,  a  Syrian  philofophfr  ;  and  he  takes  plea-  A  celebrated  painter  in  Germany,  called  John  Mayo , 
fure  in  relating  the  refpeft  mixed  with  fear  with  which  had  fuch  a  large  beard  that  he  was  nicknamed  John 
it  infpired  the  people.  Plutarch  fpeaks  of  the  long  the  Bearded :  it  was  fo  long  that  he  wore  it  fattened 
white  beard  of  an  old  Laconian,  who,  being  alked  why  to  his  girdle;  and  though  he  was  a  very  tall  man,  it 
he  let  it  grow  fo,  replied,  ’77/  that,  feeing  continually  would  hang  upon  the  ground  when  lie  flood  upright. 
my  white  beard,  Iniay  do  nothing  unworthy  of  its  white-  He  took  the  greateft  care  of  this  extraordinary  beard  ; 
nefs.  Strabo  relates,  that  the  Indian  philofopbers,  the  fometimes  he  would  untie  it  before  the  Emperor 
Gymnofophifts,  were  particularly  attentive  to  make  the  Charles  V.  who  took  great  pleafure  to  fee  the  wind 
length  of  their  beards  contribute  to  captivate  the  vene-  make  it  fly  againft  the  faces  of  the  lords  of  his  court, 
ration  of  the  people.  Diodorus,  after  him,  gives  a  In  England,  the  famous  chancellor  Thomas  More, 
very  particular  and  circumftantial  hiftory  of  the  beards  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  being  on  the  point 
of  the  Indians.  Juvenal  does  not  forget  that  of  An-  of  falling  a  vi&im  to  court  intrigues,  was  able,  when 
tilochus  the  fon  of  Neftor.  Fenelon,  in  defcribing  a  on  the  fatal  fcaffold,  to  procure  refpedt  to  his  beard  in 
prieft  of  Apollo  in  all  his  magnificence,  tells  us,  that  prefence  of  all  the  people,  and  faved  it,  as  one  may 
he  had  a  white  beard  down  to  his  girdle.  But  Per-  fay,  from  the  fatal  ftroke  which  he  could  not  efcape 
fius  feems  to  outdo  all  thefe  anthors  :  this  poet  was  himfelf.  When  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
fo  convinced  that  a  beard  was  the  fymbol  of  wifdom,  perceived  that  his  beard  was  likely  to  be  hurt  by  the 
that  he  thought  he  could  not  beftow  a  greater  cnco-  axe  of  the  executioner;  on  which  he  took  it  away, 
mium  on  the  divine  Socrates,  than  by  calling  him  the  faying,  My  beard  has  not  been  guilty  of  treafon  ;  it 
-bearded  matter,  Magifrum  barbatum.  would  be  an  injuffice  to  punijh  it. 

While  the  Gauls  were  under  their  fovereignty,  But  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  a  more  flattering 
none  but  the  nobles  and  Chrittian  priefts  were  per-  objedl,  and  admire  the  beard  of  the  beit  of  kings,  the 
mitted  to  wear  long  beards.  The  Franks  having  ever  precious  beard  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
made  themfelves  matters  of  Gaul,  affumed  the  fame  which  diffufed  over  the  countenance  of  that  prince  a 
authority  as  the  Romans  :  the  bondfmen  were  ex-  majeftic  fweetnefs  and  amiable  opennefs,  a  beard  ever 
prefsly  ordered  to  /have  their  chins  ;  and  this  law  dear  to  pofterity,  and  which  fhould  ferve  as  a  model 
continued  in  force  until  the  entire  aboli/hment  of  fer-  for  that  of  every  great  king  ;  as  the  beard  of  his  il- 
vitude  in  France.  So  likewife,  in  the  time  of  the  firft  luftrious  minifter  /hould  for  that  of  every  minifter. 
race  of  kings,  a  long  beard  was  a  fign  of  nobility  and  But  what  dependence  is  there  to  be  put  on  the  flabi- 
freedom.  The  kings,  as  being  the  higheft  nobles  lity  of  the  things  of  this  world  ?  By  an  event,  as  fatal 
in  their  kingdom,  were  emulous  likewife  to  have  the  as  unforefeen,  the  beard,  which  was  arrived  at  its  higheft 
largeft  beard  :  Egmard,  fecretary  to  Charlemain,  degree  of  glory,  all  of  a  fudden  loft  its  favour,  and  was 
fpcaking  of  the  laft  kings  of  the  firft  race,  fays,  they  at  length  entirely  proferibed.  The  unexpefted  death 
came  to  the  afl'emblies  in  the  Field  of  Mars  in  a  car-  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  the  youth  of  his  fucceffor, 
riage  drawn  by  oxen,  and  fat  on  the  throne  with  their  were  the  foie  caufe  of  it. 

hair  di/hevelled,  and  a  very  long  beard,  crine  profiifo,  Louis  XIII.  mounted  the  throne  of  his  glorious 
barba  fuhnijfa,  folio  rejiderent ,  et  fpeciem  domin  antis  ef-  anceftors  without  a  beard.  Every  one  concluded  im- 
hngerent.  mediately,  that  the  courtiers,  feeing  their  young  king 

a  with 


Beard. 
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leard.  with  a  fmooth  chin,  would  look  upon  their  own  as  too 
— rough.  The  conjecture  proved  right ;  for  they  pre- 
fently  reduced  their  beards  to  whilkers,  and  a  final! 
tuft  of  hair  under  the  nether  lip. 

The  people  at  firft  would  not  follow  this  dangerous 
example.  The  Duke  of  Sully  never  would  adopt  this 
effeminate  cuftom.  This  man,  great  both  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  and  a  minifter,  was  likewife  fo  in  his  retirement  : 
he  had  the  courage  to  keep  his  long  beard,  and  to  ap¬ 
pear  with  it  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  where  he 
was  called  to  give  his  advice  in  an  affair  of  importance. 
The  young  crop-bearded  courtiers  laughed  at  the  fight 
of  his  grave  look  and  old-fafhioned  phiz.  The  duke, 
nettled  at  the  affront  put  on  his  fine  beard,  faid  to  the 
king,  “  Sir,  when  your  father,  of  glorious  memory, 
.  did  me  the  honour  to  confult  me  on  his  great  and  im¬ 
portant  affairs,  the  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  fend  away 
all  the  buffoons  and  ftage- dancers  of  his  court.” 

The  Czar  Peter,  who  had  fo  many  claims  to  the 
furname  pf  Great ,  feems  to  have  been  but  little  wor¬ 
thy  of  it  on  this  occafion.  He  had  the  boldnefs  to 
lay  a  tax  on  the  beards  of  his  fubjeCts.  He  ordered 
that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  tradefmen  and  ar- 
tifans  (the  priefts  and  peafants  excepted),  fhould  pay 
loo  rubles  to  be  able  to  retain  their  beards  ;  that  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  fliould  pay  a  copeck  for  the  fame 
liberty  ;  and  he  eftablifhed  clerks  at  the  gates  of  the 
different  towns  to  colled  thefe  duties,  Such  a  new 
and  fingular  impoft  troubled  the  vaft  empire  of  Ruflia. 
Both  religion  and  manners  were  thought  in  danger. 
Complaints  were  heard  from  all  parts ;  they  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  write  libels  againft  the  fovereign  ;  but  he 
was  inflexible,  and  at  that  time  powerful.  Even  the 
fatal  fcenes  of  St  Bartholomew  were  renewed  againft 
thefe  unfortunate  beards,  and  the  moft  unlawful  vio¬ 
lences  were  publicly  exercifed.  The  razor  and  fciffars 
were  every  where  made  ufe  of.  A  great  number,  to 
avoid  thefe  cruel  extremities,  obeyed  with  relu&ant 
fighs.  Some  of  them  carefully  preferved  the  fad  trim¬ 
mings  of  their  chins  :  and,  in  order  to  be  never  fepara- 
ted  from  thefe  dear  locks,  ordered  that  they  fhould  be 
placed  with  them  in  their  coffins. 

Example,  more  powerful  than  authority,  produced 
in  Spain  what  it  had  not  been  able  to  bring  about  in 
Ruflia  without  great  difficulty.  Philip  V.  afcended 
the  throne  with  a  fhaved  chin.  The  courtiers  imitated 
the  prince,  and  the  people,  in  turn,  the  courtiers. 
However,  though  this  revolution  was  brought  about 
without  violence  and  by  degrees,  it  caufed  much  la¬ 
mentation  and  murmuring;  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
loft  by  the  change.  The  favourite  cuftom  of  a  nation 
can  never  be  altered  without  incurring  difpleafure. 
They  have  this  old  faying  in  Spain  :  Defde  que  no  bay 
barba,  no  bay  mas  alma.  “  Since  we  have  loft' our 
beards,  we  have  loft  our  fouls.” 

Among  the  European  nations  that  have  been  moft 
curious  in  beards  and  whifkers,  we-muft  diftinguilh 
Spain.  This  grave  romantic  nation  has  always  regard¬ 
ed  the  beard  as  the  ornament  which  fhould  be  moft 
prized ;  and  the  Spaniards  have  often  made  the  lofs-of 
honour  confift  in  that  of  their  whifkers.  The  Portu- 
guefe,  whofe  national  chara&er  is  much  the  fame,  are 
not  the  leaft  behind  them  in  that  refpeft.  In  the  reign 
of  Catherine  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  brave  John  de 


Cuftro  had  juft  taken  in  India  the  caftle  of  Diu  :  vic¬ 
torious,  but  in  want  of  every  thing,  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  afk  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  to  lend  him  a 
thoufand  piftoles  for  the  maintenance  of  his  fleet ;  and, 
as  a  fecurity  for  that  fum,  he  fent  them  one  of  his 
whifkers,  telling  them,  “  All  the  gold  in  the  world 
cannot  equal  the  value  of  this  natural  ornament  of  my 
valour ;  and  I  depofite  it  in  your  hands  as  a  fecurity 
for  the  money.”  The  whole  town  was  penetrated 
with  this  heroifm,  and  every  one  interefted  himfelf  a- 
bout  this  invaluable  whifker:  even  the  women  were 
defirous  to  give  marks  of  their  zeal  for  fo  brave  a  man: 
feveral  fold  their  bracelets  to  increafe  the  fum  afked 
for ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Goa  fent  him  immediately 
both  the  money  and  his  whifker.  A  number  of  other 
examples  of  this  kind  might  be  produced.,  which  do 
as  much  honour  to  whifkers  as  to  the  good,  faith  of 
thofe  days. 

In  Louis  XIII.’s  reign,  whifkers  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  favour,  at  the  expence  of  the  expiring 
beards.  In  thofe  days  of  gallantry,  not  yet  empoifon- 
ed  by  wit,  they  became  the  favourite  occupation  of 
lovers.  A  fine  black  whifker,  elegantly  turned  up, 
was  a  very  powerful  mark  of  dignity  with  the  fair  fex. 
Whifkers  were  ftill  in  fafhion  in  the  beginning  of 
Louis  XIV.’s  reign.  This  king,  and  all  the  great, 
men  of  his  reign,  took  a  pride  in  wearing  them.  They 
were  the  ornament  of  Turenne,  Conde,  Colbert,  Cor¬ 
neille,  Moliere,  &c.  It  was  then  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  favourite  lover  to  have  his  whifkers  turned  up, 
combed,  and  pomatumed,  by  his  miftrefs;  and,  for 
this  purpofe,  a  man  of  fafhion  took  care  to  be  always 
provided  with,  every  little  neceffary  article,  efpecially 
whifker- wax.  It  was  highly  flattering  to  a  lady  to  have 
it  iu  her  power  to  praife  the  beauty  of  her  lover’s  whif¬ 
kers,  ;  which,  far  from  being  difgullmg,  gave  his  per- 
fon  an  air  of  vivacity  :  feveral  even  thought  them  an 
incitement  to  love.  It  feem3  the  levity  of  the  French 
made  them  undergo  feveral  changes,  both  in  form  and 
name  :  there  were  Spanijb ,  Turkifb,  guard-dagger,  & c. 
whifkers ;  in  fhort,  royal  ones,  which  were  the  laft 
worn  :  their  fmallnefs  proclaimed  their  approaching  fall. 

Confecration  of  the  Beard  was  a  ceremony  among 
the  Roman  youth,  who,,  when  they  were  fhaved  the 
firft  time,  kept  a  day,  of  rejoicing,  and  were  particu- 
larly  careful  to  put  the  hair  of  their  beard  into  a  filver 
or  gold  box,  and  make  an  offering  of  it  to  fome  god, 
particularly  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  as  was  done  by 
Nero,  according  to  Suetonius. 

Kiflng  the  Beard.  The  Turkifh  wives  kifs  their 
hufbands  beards,  and  children  their  fathers,  as  often  as 
they  come  to  falute  them.  The  men  kifs  one  another’s  . 
beards  reciprocally  on  both  fides,  when  they  falute  in 
the  ftreets,  or  come  off  from  any  journey. 

The  Fafhion  of  the  Bf.ard  has  varied  in .  different 
ages  and  countries ;  fome  cultivating  and  entertaining 
one  part  of  it,  fome  another.  Thus  the  Hebrews  wear, 
a  beard  on  their  chin  ;  but  not  on  the  upper-lip  or 
cheeks.  Males  forbids  them  to  cut  off  entirely  the 
angle  or  extremity  of  their  beard  ;  that  is,  to  manage 
it  after  the  Egyptian  fafhion,  who  left  only  a  little  tuft 
of  beard  at  the  extremity  of  their  chin ;  whereas  the 
Jew’s  to  this  day  fuffer  a  little  fillet  of  hair  to  grow 
from  thejower  eiid  of  their  ears  to.  their  chins,  where, 

as 
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as  well  as  on  their  lower-lips,  their  beards  are  in  a  pretty 
long  bunch.  The  Jew6,  in  time  of  mourning,  ne¬ 
glected  to  trim  their  beards,  that  ia,  to  cut  off  what 
grew  fuperfluous  on  the  upper-lips  and  cheeks.  In 
time  of  grief  and  great  affliction  they  alfo  plucked  off 
the  hair  of  their  beards. 

Anointing  the  Beard  with  unguents  is  an  ancient 
practice  both  among  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and  ltd! 
continues  in  ufe  among  the  T urks  ;  where  one  of  the 
principal  ceremonies  obferved  in  ferious  viiits  i3  to 
throw  fweet-fcented  water  on  the  beard  of  the  vifi- 
tant,  and  to  perfume  it  afterwards  with  aloes-wood, 
which  ftieks  to  this  moifture,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable 
fmell,  &c.  In  middle-age  writers  we  meet  with  adlen- 
tare  barb  am,  ufed  for  ftroking  and  combing  it,  to 
render  it  foft  and  flexible.  The  Turks,  when  they 
comb  their  beards,  hold  a  handkerchief. on  their  knees, 
and  gather  very  carefully  the  hairs  that  fall;  and  when 
they  have  got  together  a  certain  quantity,  they  fold 
them  up  in  paper,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  where 
they  bury  the  dead. 

Bf.ard  of  a  Comet ,  the  rays  which  the  comet  emits 
towards  that  part  of  the  heaven  to  which  its  proper 
motion  feems  to  direct  it ;  in  which  the  beard  of  a  co¬ 
met  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  tail,  which  is  underftood 
of  the  rays  emitted  towards  that  part  from  whence  its 
motion  feems  to  carry  it. 

Beard  of  a  Horfe ,  that  part  underneath  the  lower 
mandible  on  the  outfide  and  above  the  chin,  which  bears 
the  curb.  It  is  alfo  called  the  chuck.  It  lhould  have 
but  little  fleffl  upon  it,  without  any  chops,  hardnefs, 
orfwelling;  and  be  neither  too  high  raifednor  too  flat, 
but  fuch  as  the  curb  may  reft  in  its  right  place. 

Beard  of  a  Mufcle,  oyfter,  or  the  like,  denotes  an 
affemblage  of  threads  or  hairs,  by  which  thofe  animals 
fallen  thesnfelves  to  ftones.  The  hairs  of  this  beard 
terminate  in  a  flat  fpongy  fubftance,  which  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  furface  of  a  lione,  ftieks  thereto,  like  the 
wet  leather  ufed  by  boys. 

Beards,  in  the  hiftory  of  infedls,  are  two  fmall, 
oblong,  flelhy  bodies,  placed  juft  above  the  trunk,  a3 
in  the  gnats,  and  in  the  moths  and  butterflies. 

BEARDED,  denotes  a  perfon  or  thing  with  a  beard, 
or  fome  refemblance  thereof.  The  faces  on  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  medals  are  generally  bearded.  Some 
are  denominated  pogonati,  as  having  long  beards,  e~g. 
the  Parthian  kings.  Others  have  only  a  lanugo  about 
the  chin,  as  the  Seleucid  family.  Adrian  was  the  firft 
of  the  Rpman  emperors  who  nourilhed  his  beard : 
hence  all  imperial  medals  before  him  are  beardlefs ; 
after  him,  bearded. 

Bearded  IVomen  have  been  all  obferved  to  want  the 
menftrual  difeharge  ;  and  feveral  inftances  are  given  by 
Hippocrates,  and  other  phyficians,  of  grown  women, 
efpecially  widows,  in  whom  the  menfes  coming  to  flop, 
beards  appeared.  Eufebius  Nierembergius  mentions  a 
woman  who  liad  a  beard  reaching  to  her  navel. 

Of  women  remarkably  bearded  we  have  feveral  in¬ 
ftances.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiofities  of  Stutgard  in 
Germany,  there  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  called  Bartel 
Graetje ,  whofe  chin  is  covered  with  a  very  large  beard. 
She  was  drawn  in  1587,  at  which  time  Ihe  was  but 
25  years  of  age.  There  is  likewife  in  the  fame  cabi¬ 
net  another  portrait  of  her  when  lhe  was  more  advan¬ 
ced  in  life,  but  likewife  with  a  beard.— It  is  faid,  that 
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the  Duke  of  Saxony  had  the  portrait  of  a  poor  Swifs 
woman  taken,  remarkable  for  her  long  bufhy  heard  ; 
and  thofe  who  were  at  the  carnival  at  Venice  in  1726, 
faw  a  female  dancer  aftonifh  the  fpeftators  not  more  by 
her  talents  than  by  her  chin  covered  with  a  black  bufhy 
beard. — Charles  XII.  had  in  his  army  a  female  grena¬ 
dier  ;  it  was  neither  courage  nor  a  beard  that  lhe  want¬ 
ed  to  be  a  man.  She  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  and.  carried  to.  Peterfburg,  where  lhe  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  Czar  in  1724:  her  beard  meafured  a 
yard  and  a  half. — We  read  in  the  Trevoux  Dictionary, 
that  there  was  a  woman  feen  at  Paris,  who  had  not 
only  a  bufhy  beard  on  her  face,  but  her  body  likewife 
covered  all  over  with  hair.  Among  a  number  of  other 
examples  of  this  nature,  that  of  Margaret,  the  go- 
vernefs  of  the  Netherlands,  is  very  remarkable.  She 
had  a  very  long  ftiff  beard,  which  fire  .’prided  herielf 
on  ;  and  being  perfuaded  that  it  contributed  to  give 
her  an  air  of  majefty,  fhe  took' care  not  to  lofe  a  hair 
of  it.  This  Margaret  was  a  very  great  woman. — It 
J6  faid,  that  the  Lombard  women,  when  they  were  at 
war,  made  themfelves  beards  with  the  hair  of  their 
heads,  which  they  ingenioufly  arranged  on  their  cheeks, 
in  order  that  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  likenefs, 
might  take  them  for  men.  It  is  affected,  after  Suidas, 
that  in  a  fimilar  cafe  the  Athenian  women  did  as  much. 
Thefe  women  were  more  men  than  tfur  Jemmy-Jeffamy 
countrymen.  — About  a  century  ago,  the  French  ladies 
adopted  the  mode  of  dreffing  their  hair  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  curls  hung  down  their  cheeks  as  far  as  their 
bofom.  Thefe  curls  went  by  the  name  of  t  vhi/kers. 
This  cuftom  undoubtedly  was  not  invented,  after  the 
example  of  the  Lombard  women,  to  fright  the  men. 
Neither  is  it  vfith  intention  to  carry  on  a  very  bloody 
war,  that  in  our  time  they  have  affe&ed  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  h^ir.  of  the  temple  on  the  cheeks.  The  dif- 
covery  feems  to  have  been  a  fortunate  one  :  it  gives 
them  a  tempting,  roguilh  look. 

BEARERS,  in  heraldry.  See  Supporters. 

BEARING,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  neareft  meridian  and  any  di- 
ftindt  object,  either  difcovered  by  the  eye,  or  refulting 
from  the  finical  proportion  ;  as  in  the  firft  cafe,  at 
4  P.  M.  Cape  Spado,  in  the  ifle  of  Candia,  bore  S.  by 
W.  by  the  compafs.  In  the  fecond,  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  any  two  places  being  given,  and  con- 
fequently  the  difference  of  latitude  and  longitude  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  bearing  from  one  to  the  other  is  dif- 
cover'ed  by  the  following  analogy  : 

As  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 

Is  to  the  difference  of  longitude  ; 

So  is  radius 

To  the  tangent  bearing. 

Bearing  is  alfo  the  fituation  of  any  diftant  obje6l, 
eftimated  from  fome  part  of  the  lhip  according  to  her 
pofition.  In  this  fenfe,  an  object  fo  difcovered  mull 
be  either  ahead,  aftern,  abreaft  on  the  bow,  or  on  the 
quarter.  Thefe  bearings,  therefore,  which  may  be 
called  mechanical ,  are  on  the  beam,  before  the  beam, 
abaft  the  beam,  on  the  bow,  on  the  quarter,  ahead, 
or  aftern.  If  the  lhip  fails  with  a  fide-w'ind,  it  alters 
the  names  of  fuch  bearings  in  fome  meafure,  fince  a 
diftant  objeft  on  the  beam  is  then  faid  to  be  to  leew'ard 
or  to  windward ;  on  the  lee- quarter  or  bow',  and  on 
the  weather- quarter  or  bow. 

Bearing 
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Bearing  Bearing,  in  the  fea-hnguage.  When  a  fhip'fails 
Beaft  towards  the  fliore,  before  the  wind,  fhe  is  faid  to  bear 

e*  in  with  the  land  or  harbour.  To  let  the  {hip  fail  more 

before  the  wind,  is  to  bear  up.  To  put  her  right  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  is  to  bear  round.  A  {hip  that  keep6  off 
from  the  land,  is  faid  to  bear  off.  When  a  (hip  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  a  {hip’s  ftern,  and  fo 
gives  her  the  wind,  (he  is  faid  to  bear  under  her  lee,  8cc. 
There  is  another  fenfe  of  this  word,  in  reference  to  the 
burden  of  a  {hip ;  for  they  fay  a  {hip  bears,  when, 
having  too  {lender  or  lean  a  quarter,  {he  will  fink  too 
deep  into  the  water  with  an  overlight  freight,  and 
thereby  can  cr.ry  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  goods. 

Bearings,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
coat  of  arms,  or  the  figures  of  armories  by  which  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  diftinguifiied  from  the  vulgar 
and  from  one  another.  See  Heraldry. 

Bearing-CIu'ws ,  among  cock-fighters,  denote  the 
foremoft  toes,  on  which  the  bird  goes ;  and  if  they  be 
hurt  or  gravelled,  he  cannot  fight. 

Bearing  of  a  Stag ,  is  ufed  in  refpeft  of  the  date  of 
his  head,  or  the  croches  which  he  bears  on  his  horns. 
If  you  be  alked  what  a  flag  bears,  you  are  only  to  rec¬ 
kon  the  croches,  and  never  to  exprefs  an  odd  number : 
as,  if  he  have  four  croches  on  his  near  horn  and  five 
on  his  far,  you  mult  fay  he  bears  ten  5  a  falfe  right  on 
his  near  horn :  if  but  four  oil  the  near  horn  and  fix  on 
the  far  horn,  you  mult  fay  he  bears  twelve ;  a  double 
falfe  right  on  the  near  horn. 

BEARN,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Bigorre,  on  the  fouth  by  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
ragon,  on  the  welt  by  Soule  and  part  of  Navarre, 
and  on  the  north  by  Gafcony  and  Armagnac.  It  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenasan  mountains,  being  about 
1 6  leagues  in  length  and  1 2  in  breadth.  In  general 
it  is  but  a  barren  country  ;  yet  the  plains  yield  con- 
liderable  quantities  of  flax,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  called  rnailloc.  The  mountains  are  rich 
in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  fome  of  them 
alfo  are  covered  with  vines,  and  others  with  pine  trees ; 
and  they  give  rife  to  feveral  mineral  fprings,  and  two 
confiderable  rivers,  the  one  called  the  Gave  of  Oleron , 
and  the  other  the  Gave  of  Bearn.  Some  wine  is  ex¬ 
ported  from  this  country  ;  and  the  Spaniards  buy  up 
great  numbers  of  the  hcrfes  and  cattle,  together  with 
moll  of  their  linen,  of  which  there  is  a  confiderable 
manufactory.  The  principal  places  are  Pau,  Lefcar, 
Ortez,  Novarreins,  Sallies,  and  Oleron. 

BEAST,  in  a  general  fenfe,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  four-footed  animals,  fit  either  for  food,  labour,  or 
fport. 

Beasts  of  Burden,  in  a  commercial  fenfe,  all  four- 
footed  animals  which  ferve  to  carry  merchandizes  on 
their  backs.  The  beafls  generally  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are  elephants,  dromedaries,  camels,  horfes,  mules, 
affes,  and  the  flieep  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Beasts  of  the  Chafe  are  live,  viz.  the  buck,  the  doe, 
the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

Beasts  and  Fowls  of  the  JVarren,  are  the  hare,  the 
coney,  the  pheafant,  and  partridge. 

Beasts  of  the  Forejl  are  the  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar, 
and  wolf. 

Beast,  among  gamefters,  a  game  at  cards,  played 
in  thi3  manner :  The  belt  cards  are  the  king,  queen, 
&c.  whereof  they  make  three  heaps,  the  king,  the 
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play,  and  troilet.  Three,  four,  or  five,  may  play;  Brat 
and  to  every  one  is  dealt  five  cards.  However,  before  II 
the  play  begins,  every  one  Hakes  to  the  three  heaps. .  eatgf‘ 
He  that  wins  moft  tricks,  takes  up  the  heap  called  the 
play;  he  that  hath  the  king,  takes  up  the  heap  fo 
called  ;  and  he  that  hath  three  of  any  fort,  that  is, 
three  fours,  three  fives,  three  fixes,  See.  takes  up  the 
troilet  heap. 

BEAT,  in  a  general  fignification,  fignifies  to  chaf- 
tife,  flrike,  knock,  or  vanquifh. 

This  word  has  feveral  other  fignifications  in  the  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  in  the  arts  and  trades.  Sometimes  it 
fignifies  to  forge  and  hammer  ;  in  which  fenfe  fmiths 
and  farriers  fay,  to  beat  iron.  Sometimes  it  means  to 
pound,  to  reduce  into  powder :  Thus  we  fay,  to  beat 
drugs,  to  beat  pepper,  to  beat  f pices;  that  is  to  fay,  to 
pulverize  them. 

Beat,  in  fencing,  denotes  a  blow  or  ftroke  given 
with  the  l'word.  There  are  two  kinds  of  beats ;  the 
firft  performed  with  the  foible  of  a  man’s  fword  on  the 
foible  of  his  adverfary’s,  which  in  the  fchools  is  com¬ 
monly  called  baterie,  from  the  French  bat  re, '  and  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  a  purfuit,  to  make  an  open  upon  the 
adverfary.  The  fecond  and  heft  kind  of  beat  is  per¬ 
formed  with  the  fort  of  a  man’s  fword  upon  the  foible 
of  his  adverfary’s,  not  with  a  fpring,  as  in  binding, 
but  with  a  jerk  or  dry  beat ;  and  is  therefore  moll  pro¬ 
per  for  the  parades  without  or  within  the  fword,  be- 
caufe  of  the  rebound  a  man’s  fword  has  thereby  from 
his  adverfary’s,  whereby  he  procures  to  himfelf  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  furer  Opportunity  of  rifpofting. 

Beat,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  beat  the 
dujl,  when  at  each  llroke  or  motion  he  does  not  take 
in  ground  or  way  enough  with  his  fore-legs. — He  is 
more  particularly  faid  to  beat  the  dull  at  terra  a  terra , 
when  he  does  not  take  in  ground  enough  with  his 
{boulders,  making  his  ftrokes  or  motions  too  lhort,  as 
if  he  made  them  all  in  one  place.  He  beats  the  dujl 
at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too  precipitantly  and 
too  low.  He  beats  upon  a  nvalk,  when  he  walks  too 
lhort,  and  thus  rids  but  little  ground,  whether  it  be  in 
llraight  lines,  rounds,  or  paffings. 

Beat  of  Drum ,  in  the  military  art,  is  to  give  notice 
by  beat  of  drum  of  a  fudden  danger;  or,  that  fcattered 
foldiers  may  repair  to  their  arms  and  quarters,  is  to 
beat  an  alarm,  or  to  arms.  Alfo  to  fignify,  by  different 
manners  of  founding  a  drum,  that  the  foldiers  are  to 
fall  on  the  enemy ;  to  retreat  before,  in,  or  after,  an 
attack ;  to  move  or  march  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
to  permit  the  foldiers  to  come  out  of  their  quarters  at 
break  of  day ;  to  order  to  repair  to  their  colours,  8cc. ; 
is  to  beat  a  charge,  a  retreat,  a  march,  &c. 

Beat  (St),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  county  of  Com- 
minges,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Garonne  and  the  Pique. 

It  is  feated  between  two  mountains  which  are  clofe  to 
the  town  on  each  fide.  All  the  houfes  are  built  with 
marble,  becaufe  they  have  no  ether  materials.  W. 

Long.  t.  6.  N.  Lat.  4Z.  50. 

BEATER  is  applied,  in  matters  of  commerce,  to 
divers  forts  of  workmen,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  hammer 
or  flatten  certain  matters,  particularly  metals. 

Gold-BEATERS,  are  artifans,  who,  by  beating  gold 
and  filver  with  a  hammer  on  a  marble  in  moulds  of  vel¬ 
lum  and  bullocks  guts,  reduce  them  to  thin  leaves  fit 
for  gilding,  or  filvering  of  copper,  iron,  fteel,  wood, 

N  &  c. 
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Beatifica-  See.  Gold-beaters  differ  from  flatters  of  gold  or  filver; 

tx“n  as  the  former  bring  their  metal  into  leaves  by  the  ham- 
Eeating.  mer>  whereas  the  latter  only  flatten  it  by  preffing  it 
U~-y— .  mi  through  a  mill  preparatory  to  beating. 

There  are  alfo  TIn-Beaters  employed  in  the  look- 
ing-glafs  trade,  whofe  bufmefs  is  to  beat  tin  on  large 
blocks  of  marble  till  it  be  reduced  to  thin  leaves  fit  to 
be  applied  with  quickfilver  behind  looking-glaffes.  See 
Foliating,  Gold- Beating. 

BEATIFICATION,  an  ad  by  which  the  pope 
declares  a  perfon  beatified  or  bleffed  after  his  death. 
It  is  the  firit  ftep  towards  canonization,  or  railing  any 
one  to  the  honour  and  dignity  ®f  a  faint.  No  perfon 
can  be  beatified  till  50  years  after  his  or  her  death. 
All  certificates  or  atteftations  of  virtues  and  miracles, 
the  neceffary  qualifications  for  faintlhip,  are  examined 
by  the  congregation  of  rites.  This  examination  often 
continues  for  feveral  years ;  after  which  his  holinefs 
decrees  the  beatification.  The  corps  and  relics  of  the 
future  faint  are  from  thenceforth  expofed  to  the  vene¬ 
ration  of  all  good  Chriftians  ;  his  images  are  crowned 
with  rays,  and  a  particular  office  is  fet  apart  for  him ; 
but  his  body  and  relics  are  not  carried  in  proceffien.: 
indulgences  likewife,  and  remiffion  of  fins,  are  granted 
on  the  day  of  his  beatification  ;  which  though  not  fo 
pompous  as-  that  of  canonization,  is  however  very 
fplendid. 

BEATING,  or  Pulsation,  in  medicine,  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  agitation  or  palpitation  of  the  heart  or  pulfe. 

Besting  Flax  or  Hemp,  is  an  operation  in  the  dref- 
fing  of  thefe  matters,  contrived  to  render  them  more 
foft  and  pliant. — When  hemp  has  been  fwingled  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  the  hurds  laid  by,  they  take  the  ftrikes, 
aad  dividing  them  into  dozens  and  half  dozens,  make 
them  up  into  large  thick  rolls,  which  being  broached 
on  long  ftrikes,  are  fet  in  the  chimney-corner  to  dry  ; 
after  which  they  lay  them  in  a  round  trough  made  for 
the  purpofe,  and  there  with  beetles  beat  them  well  till 
they  handle  both  without  and  within  as  pliant  as  pof- 
fible,  without  any  hardnefs  or  rougluiefs  to  be  felt : 
that  done,  they  take  them  from  the  trough,  open  and 
'  divide  the  ftrikes  as  before  ;  and  if  any  be  found  not 
Sufficiently  beaten,  they  roll  them  up  and  beat  them 
over  as  before. 

Beating  hemp  is  a  puniihment  infli&ed  on  loofe  or 
diforderly  perfons. 

Beating,  in  book-binding,  denotes  the  knocking 
a  book  in  quires  on  a  marble  block,  with  a  heavy 
broad-faced  hammer,  after  folding,  and  before  binding 
or  Hitching  it.  On  the  beating  it  properly,  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  excellence  of  the  binding,  and  the  eafy  open¬ 
ing  of  the  book,  principally  depends. 

Beating,  in  the  paper  works,  fignifies  the  beating 
of  paper  on  a  ftone  with  a  heavy  hammer,  with  a  large 
fmooth  head  and  fhort  handle,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  fit  for  writings 

Beating  the  Wind,  was  a  praftice  in  ufe  in  the  an¬ 
cient  method  of  trial  by  combat.  If  either  of  the 
combatants  did  not  appear  in  the  field  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  other  was  to  beat  the  wind,  or  make  fo 
many  flourifties  with  his  weapon  ;  by  which  he  was  in- 
titled  to  all  the  advantages  of  a  conqueror. 

Beating  the  Hands  or  Feet,  by  way  of  praife  or  ap¬ 
probation.  See  Applause. 

Beating  Time ,  in  mufic,  a  method  of  meafuring 
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and  marking  the  time  for  performers  in  concert,  by  a  Beating’, 
motion  of  the  hand  and  foot  up  or  down  fucceffively  v  v 
and  in  equal  times.  Knowing  the  true  time  of  a  crot¬ 
chet,  and  fuppofing  the  meafure  actually  fubdivided  ■ 

into  four  crotchets,  and  the  half  meafure  into  two, 
the  hand  or  foot  being  up,  if  we  put  it  down  with  the 
very  beginning  of  the  firft  note  or  crotchet,  and  then 
raife  it  with  the  third,  and  then  down  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  meafure  5  this,  is  called  beating  the 
time ;  and,  by  pradtice,  a  habit  is  acquired  of  making 
this  motion  very  equal.  Each  down  and  up  -is  fome- 
times  called  a  time  or  meafure :.  The  general  rule  is, . 
to  contrive  the  divifion  of  the  meafur^  fo,  that  every 
down  and  up  of  the  beating  fhall  end  with  a  particular 
note,  on  which  very  much  depends  the  diftindtnefs,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  fenfe  of  the  melody.  Hence  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  time  or  beating  in  the  meafure  is  rec¬ 
koned  the  accented  part  thereof. 

Beating  time  is  denoted,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  by 
the  term  a  battuta,  which  is  ufually  put  after  what 
they  call  recitativo,  where  little  or  no  time  is  obferved, 
to  denote,  that  here  they  are  to  begin  again  to  mark 
or  beat  the  time  exactly.. 

The  Romans  aimed  at  fomewhat  of  harmony  in  the 
ftrokes  of  their  oars;  and  had  an  officer  called  portifcit- 
lus  in  each,  galley,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  beat  time  to  1 
the  rowers,  fometimes  by  a  pole  or  mallet,  and  fome-  ) 

times  by  his  voice  alone. 

The  ancients  marked  the  rhyme  in  their  mufical  com- 
pofitions  ;  but  .  to  make  it  more  obfervable  in  the  prac¬ 
tice,  they  beat  the  meafure  or  time,  and  this  in  diffe¬ 
rent  manners.  The.  moftufual  confuted,  in  a  motion 
of  the  foot,  which  was  1  aifed  from,  and  {truck  alter¬ 
nately  againft,  the  ground,  according  to  the  modern 
method.  Doing  this  was  commonly  the  province  of 
the  mailer  of  the  mufic,  who  was  thence  called  @* 

and  ™Svtut®-}  becaufe  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  choir 
of  muficians,  and  in  an  elevated  fituation,  to  be  feen 
and  heard  more  eafily  by  the  whole  company.  Thefe 
beaters  of  meafure  were  alfo  called  by  the  Greeks 
roSoxhvot  and  becaufe  of  the  noife  of  their  feet  .;., 

and  o-vWova/Jioq  becaufe  of  the  uniformity  or  monotony 
of  the  rhyme.  The  Latins  denominated  them pedarii , 
pedant,  and  pedicularti.  To  make  the  beats  or  ftrokes 
more  audible,  their  feet  were  generally  ihod  with  a  fort 
of  fandals  either  of  wood  or  iron,  called  by  the  Greeks 
xfovTtfia,  xgovxccE*,  KfiurvU,  and  by  the  Latins  pedicula , 
fcabella,  or  fcalilla,  becaufe  like  to  little  ftools  or  foot- 
ftools.  Sometimes  they  beat  upon  fonorous  foot-ftools, 
with  the  foot  ihod  with  3  wooden  or  iron  foie.  They 
beat  the  meafure  not  only  with  the  foot,  but  alfo  with  , 
the  right-hand,  all  the  fingers  whereof  they  joined  to¬ 
gether,  to  ftrike  into  the  hollow  of  the  left.  He  who 
thus  marked  the  rhythm,  was  called  manuduilor.  The 
ancients  alfo  beat  time  or  meafure  with  ihells,  asoyfter- 
ihells  and  bones  of  animals,  which  they  ftrudt  againft 
one  another,  much  as  the  moderns  now  ufe  caftanets,, 
and  the  like  inftruments.  This  the  Greeks  called 
6«>ua£{iv,  as  is  noted  by  Hefychius.  The  fcholiaft  on. 
Ariftophanes  fpeaks  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Other 
noify  inftruments,  as  drums,  cymbals,  citterns,  &c. 
were  alfo  uied  on  the  fame  occafion.  They  beat  the 
meafure  generally  in  two  equal  or  unequal  times ;  at 
leaft,  this  holds  of  the  ufual  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  mufic, 
marked  either  by  the  noife  of  fandals,  or  the  flapping 
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of  the  hands.  But  the  other  rhythmic  inftruments  laft- 
(  mentioned,  and  which  were  ufcd  principally  to  excite 
and  animate  the  dancers,  marked  the  cadence  after 
another  manner  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  their  percuf- 
fions  equalled,  or  even  fomctimes  furpaffed,  that  of 
the  different  founds  which  compofed  the  air  or  fong 
played. 

Beating,  with  hunters,  a  term  ufed  of  a  flag, 


defeription,  as  appears  from  the  writers  on  Alexander’s  Beats 
expedition  thither.  It  was  a  place  of  relegation  or  £ea]]<-orf, 
banifhment  for  real  or  pretended  criminals  from  which  ■  ... 

there  was  no  efcape,  (Ulpian ). 

BEATS,  in  a  watch  or  clock,  are  the  ftrokes  made 
by  the  fangs  or  pallets  of  the  fpindle  of  the  balance, 
or  of  the  pads  in  a  royal  pendulum. 

BEUCAIRE,  a  town  of  Languedoc  in  France,  fi- 


which  runs  firft  one  way  and  then  another.  He  is  tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhone,  in  E.  Xong. 
then  faid  to  beat  up  and  down. — The  noife  made  by  co-  5.  49.  N.  Lat.  43.  39. 


nies  in  rutting  time  is  alfo  called  beating  or  tapping . 

Beating,  in  navigation,  the  operation  of  making  a 
progrefs  at  fea  againft  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind,  in  a 
zig-zag  line,  or  traverfe,  like  that  in  which  we  afeend 
a  Seep  hill.  See  Tacking. 

BEATITUDE,  imports  the  fupreme  good,  or  the 
highefl  degree  of  happinefs  human  nature  is  fufceptible 
of;  or  the  moft  perfeft  Hate  of  a  rational  being,  where¬ 
in  the  foul  has  attained  to  the  utmoft  excellency  and 
dignity  it  is  framed  for.  In  which  fenfe,  it  amounts 
to  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  bleJJednefs  and 
fovereign  felicity ;  by  the  Greeks,  •  and  by  the 

Latins,  fummum  bonumt  beatitude ,  and  beatitas. 

Beatitude,  among  divines,  denotes  the  beatific 


BEAUCE,  a  province  of  France,  lying  between 
the  ifle  of  France,  Blafois,  and  Orleannois.  It  is  fo 
very  fertile  in  wheat,  that  it  is  called  the  Granary  of 
Paris.  Chartres  is  the  principal  town. 

BEAVER,  in  zoology.  See  Castor. 

BEArER-Skins ,  in  commerce.  Of  thefe,  merchants 
dill  inguilh  three  forts  ;  the  new,  the  dry,  and  the  fat. 

The  new  beaver,  which  13  alfo  called  the  white  bea¬ 
ver,  or  Mufcovy  beaver ,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  kept 
to  be  fent  into  Mafcovy,  is  that  which  the  favages 
catch  in  their  winter  hunting.  It  is  the  bell,  and  the 
moll  proper  for  making  fine  furs,  becaufe  it  has  loll 
none  of  its  hair  by  Ihedding. 

The  diy  beaver,  which  is  fometimea  called  lean  bea- 


vifion,  or  the  fruition  of  God  in  a  future  life  to  all  e-  ver,  comes  from  the  fummer  hunting,  which  is  the 


termty. 

Beatitude  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  thefes 
contained  in  Chrill’s  fermon  on  the  mount,  whereby  he 
pronounces  bleffed  the  poor  in  fpirit,  thofethat  mourn, 
the  meek,  &c. 

BEATON  (David),  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s, and 
a  cardinal  of  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  in  1494.  Pope  Paul  III.  raifed  him 
to  the  degree  of  a  cardinal  in  December  1538  ;  and 
being  employed  “by  James  V.  in  negociating  his  mar¬ 
riages  with  the  court  of  France,  he  was  there  confe- 
crated  bilhop  of  Mirepoix.  Soon  after  his  inftalment 
as  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  promoted  a  furious 
perfecution  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland ;  when  the 
king’s  death  put  a  Hop,  for  a  time,  to  his  arbitrary 


time  when  thefe  animals  lofe  part  of  their  hair.  Tho’ 
this  fort  of  beaver  be  much  inferior  to  the  former,  yet 
it  may  alfo  be  employed  in  furs;  but  it  is  chiefly  ufed 
in,  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  French  call  it Jam¬ 
mer  c  aft  or  or  beaver. 

The  fat  beaver  is  that  which  has  contracted  a  certain 
grofs  and  oily  humour,  from  the  fweat  which  exhales 
from  the  bodies  of  the  favages,  who  wear  it  for  fome 
time.  Though  this  fort  be  better  than  the  dry  beaver, 
yet  it  is  ufed  only  in  the  making  of  hats. 

Befides  hats  and  furs,  in  which  the  beaver’s  hair  is 
commonly  ufed,  they  attempted  in  France,  in  the  year 
1699,  to  make  other  manufactures  of  it :  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  made  cloths,  flannels,  llockings,  &c.  partly 
of  beaver’s  hair,  and  partly  of  Segovia  wool.  This 


proceedings,  he  being  then  excluded  from  affairs  of  manufactory,  which  was  fct  up  at  Paris,  iu  St  Anthony’s 


government,  and  confined.  He  raifed  however  fo  llrong 
a  party,  that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the  young  queen 
Mary,  he  was  admitted  of  the  council,  made  chancel¬ 
lor,  and  procured  commiflion  as  legate  a  latere  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  He  now  began  to  renew  his  per¬ 
fecution  of  heretics;  and  among  the  reft,  of  the  famous 
Proteftant  preacher  Mr  George  Wiihart,  whofe  fuffer- 
ings  at  the  ftake  the  cardinal  viewed  from  his  window 
with  apparent  exultation.  It  is  pretgnded,  that  Wifh- 
art  at  his  death  foretold  the  murder  of  Beaton  ;  which 
indeed  happened  Ihortly  after,  he  being  affaffinated  in 
his  chamber,  May  29th,  1547.  He  was  a  haughty 


fuburbs,  fucceeded  at  firft  pretty  well;  and  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  French,  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
brought  into  fome  repute  the  fluffs,  llockings,  gloves, 
and  cloth,  made  of  beaver’s  hair.  But  they  went  out 
of  falhion  on  a  fudden,  becaufe  it  was  found,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  they  were  of  a  very  bad  wear,  and  be- 
fides  that  the  colours  faded  very  much:  when  they  had 
been  wet,  they  became  dry  and  hard,  like  felt,  which 
occafioned  the  mifearriage  of  the  manufactory  for  that 
time. 

When  the  hair  has  been  cut  off  from  the  beaver3 
Ikins,  to  be  ufed  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats,  thofe 


bigotted  churchman,  and  thought  feverity  the  proper  Ikins  are  ftill  employed  by  feveral  workmen  ;  namely 


method  -of  -fuppreffing  herefy :  he  had  great  talents, 
and  vices  that  were  no  lefs  confpicuous.  See  Scot¬ 
land. 

BEATORUM  insula  (anc.  geog.),  feven  days 
journey  to  the  weft  of  Thebas,  a  diftriCt  of  the  Nomos 
Gafites ;  called  an  ijland,  becaufe  furrounded  with  fand, 
like  an  illand  in  the  fea,  (Ulpian);  yet  abounding  in 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  though  encompaffed  with 
vaft  fandy  defarts,  (Stiabo);  which  fome  fuppofe  to 
be  a  third  Oafis,  in  the  Regio  Ammoniaca;  and  the 
feite  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  anfwers  to  the  above 


by  the  trunk-makers,  to  cover  trunks  and  boxes ;  by  the 
Ihoemakers,  to  put  into  flippers  ;  and  by  turners,  to 
make  fieves  for  lifting  grain  and  feeds. 

BEAUFORT,  a  town  of  Anjou  in  France,  with 
a  caltlc,  near  the  river  Authion.  It  contains  two  pa- 
rilhes  and  a  convent  of  Recolets,  and  yet  has  not  too 
houfes.  W.  Long.  O.  3.  N.  Lat.  47.  26. 

Beaufort  gives  title  of  Duke  in  England  to  the 
noble  family  of  Somerfet,  who  are  lineally  defeended 
from  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter,  whofe  dueftefs 
refided  in  this  town. 

N.2  Beau- 
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Beaufort,  a  ftrong  town  of  Savoy  in  Italy,  on  the 
river  Oron.  E.  Long.  6.  48.  N.  Lat.  45.  40. 

BEAUGENCY,  a  town  of  the  Orleannoisin  France, 
feated  on  the  river  Loire,  in  E.  Long.  1.46.  N.  Lat. 
47.48. 

BEAUJEU,  a  town  of  France  in  Beaujolois,  with 
an  old  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ardieres,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

BEAUJOLOIS,  a  diftruft  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  fouth  by  Lionnois  proper,  on  the  weft  by  Forez, 
on  the  north  by  Burgundy,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
principality  of  Dombes.  It  is  25  miles  in  length,  and 
20  in  breadth:  Ville  Tranche  is  the  capital  town. 

BEAULIEU  (Sebaftian  de  Pontault  de),  a  cele¬ 
brated  French  engineer,  and  field  marfhal  under  Louis 
XIV.  He  publiihed  plans  of  all  the  military  expedi¬ 
tions  of  his  mafter,  with  military  lectures  annexed.  He 
died  in  1674. 

BEAUMARIS,  a  market-town  of  Anglefey  in 
North  Wales,  which  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
W.  Long.  4.  15  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

It  is,  as  the  Dame  implies,  pleafantly  feated  on  a  low 
land  at  the  water’s  edge;  is  neat  and  well  built,  and 
one  ftreet  is  very  handfome.  Edward  I.  created  the 
place ;  for  after  founding  the  eaftles  of  Caernarvon 
and  Conway,  he  difeovered  that  it  was  neeeffary  to 
put  another  curb  on  the  Welch.  He  therefore  built 
a  fortrefs  here  in  1295  >  and  fixed  on  a  marfhy  fpot, 
near  the  chapel  of  St  Meugan,  fuch  as  gave  him 
opportunity  of  forming  a  great  fofs  round  the  caftle, 
and  of  filling  it  with  water  from  the  fea.  He  alfo  cut 
a  canal,  in  order  to  permit  veflels  to  difeharge  their 
lading  beneath  the  walb  :  and  as  a  proof  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fuch  a  conveniency,  there  were  within  this 
century  iron  rings  affixed  to  them,  for  the  purpofe  of 
mooring  the  fhips  or  boats.  The  marfh  was  in  early 
times  of  far  greater  extent  than  at  prefent,  and  covered 
with  fine  bulrufhes.  The  firfl  governor  was  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pickmore,  a  Gafcon  knight  appointed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  There  was  a  conflable  of  the  caftle,  and  a 
captain  of  the  town.  The  firfl  had  an  annual  fee  of 
forty  pounds,  the  laft  of  twelve  pounds  three  (hillings 
and  four  pence  ;  and  the  porter  of  the  gate  of  Beau¬ 
maris  had  nine  pounds  two  (hillings  and  (ixpence. 
Twenty- four  foldiers  were  allowed  for  the  guard  of  the 
caftle  and  town,  at  fourpence  a-day  to  each.  The 
conflable  of  the  caftle  was  always  captain  of  the  town, 
except  in  one  inftance :  in  the  36th  of  Henry  VI.  Sir 
John  Boteler  held  the  firfl  office,  and  Thomas  Norreys 
the  other.  The  caftle  was  extremely  burthenfome  to 
the  country  :  quarrels  were  frequent  between  the  gar- 
rifi m  and  the  country  people.  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  a  bloody  fray  happened,  in  which  David  ap  Evan 
ap  Howel  of  Llwydiarth,  and  many  others,  were  (lain. 
From  the  time  of  Sir  Rowland  Villeville,  alias  Brit- 
tayne,  reputed  bafe  fen  of  Henry  VII.  and  conllable 
of  the  caftle,  the  garrifon  was  withdrawn  till  the  year 
1642,  when  Thomas  Cheadle,  deputy  to  the  earl  of 
Dorfet,  then  conflable,  put  into  it  men  and  ammunition. 
In  1643,  Thomas  Bulkeley,  Efq;  foon  after  created 
Lord  Bulkeley,  fucceeded:  his  fon  Colonel  Richard 
Bulkeley,  and  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
held  it  for  the  king  till  June  1646,  when  it  furren- 
dered  on  honourable  terms  to  general  Mytton,  who 
made  captain  Evans  his  deputy  governor.  In  1653, 


the  annual  expence  of  the  garrifon  was  feventeen  huh-  Beaumam, 
dred  and  three  pounds.  Edward  I.  when  he  built  the  Beaumont. . 
town,  furrounded  it  with  walls,  made  it  a  corporation,  v  1 
and  endowed  it  with  great  privileges,  and  lands  to  a 
confiderable  value.  He  removed  the  ancient  freehol¬ 
ders  by  exchange  of  property  into  other  countries. 

Henllys,  near  the  town,  was  the  feat  of  Gwerydd  ap 
Rhys  Goch,  one  of  fifteen  tribes,  and  of  his  pofterity 
till  this  period,  when  Edward  removed  them  to  Boddle 
Wyddan  in  Flintlhire,  and  beftowed  their  ancient  pa¬ 
trimony  on  the  corporation.  It  fends  one  member  to 
parliament.  Its  firfl  reprefentative  was  Maurice  Grif- 
fydd,  who  fat  in  the  feventh  year  of  Edward  Via 
There  is  very  good  anchorage  for  fhips  in  the  bay 
which  lies  before  the  town  ;  and  has  (even  fathom  wa¬ 
ter  even  at  the  loweft  ebb.  Veflels  often  find  fecurity 
here  in  hard  gales.  The  town  has  no  trade  of  any 
kind,  yet  has  its  cuftomhoufe  for  the  cafual  reception 
of  goods.  The  ferry  lies  near  the  town,  and  is  pafla- 
ble  at  low-water.  It  was  granted  by  charter  to  the 
corporation  in  the  4th  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is 
an  order  from  Edward  II.  to  Robert  Power,  chamber¬ 
lain  of  North  Wales,  to  infpecl  into  the  (late  of  the 
boat,  which  was  then  out  of  repair  ;  and  in  cafe  it  was 
feafible,  to  caufe  it  to  be  made  fit  for  ufe,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  baileywick  :  but  if  the  boat  proved  paft 
repair,  a  new  one  was  to  be  built,  and  the  expence  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  king.  It  appears,  that  the  people  of 
Beaumaris  payed  annually  for  the  privilege  of  a  ferry 
thirty  (hillings  into  the  exchequer  ;  but  by  this  order 
it  feems  that  the  king  was  to  find  the  boat.  After 
palling  the  channel,  the  diftance  over  the  fands  to  Aber 
in  Caernarvon(hire,  the  point  the  paflenger  generally 
makes  for,  is  four  miles.  The  fands  are  called  7 raeth 
Telavan ,  and  Wylofaen,  or  the  place  of  weeping,  from 
the  ftirieks  and  lamentations  of  the  inhabitants  when  it 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea,  in  the  days  of  Helig  ap 
Clunog.  The  church  is  dependant  on  Llandegvan, 
which  is  in  the  gift  of  lord  Bulkeley.  The  former  is 
called  the  chapel  of  the  hlejfed  virgin ;  yet  in  ancient 
writings  one  aile  is  called  St  Marfs  chapel ,  and  another 
that  of  St  Nicholas. 

BEAUMONT  (Sir  John),  the  elder  brother  of 
Mr  Francis  Beaumont  the  famous  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  in  the  year  1582,  and  in  1626  had  the  dignity  of 
a  baronet  conferred  upon  him  by  king  Charles  I.  In 
his  youth  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Mufes  with  good 
fuccefs;  and  wrote,  The  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  poem, 
in  eight  books:  a  mifcellany,  intitled,  Bcfuiorth  Field: 
Tran(lation8  from  the  Latin  Poets  :  and  feveral  poems 
on  religious  and  political  fubje&s;  as,  On  the  Feftivals; 

On  the  Blefled  Trinity  ;  A  Dialogue  between  the 
World,  a  Pilgrim,  and  Virtue ;  Of  the  miferable  State 
of  Man  ;  Of  Sicknefs,  &c.  He  died  in  1628  His 
poetic  genius  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Johnfou,  Michael 
Drayton,  and  others. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  two  celebrated  Englilh 
dramatic  writers,  who  flouriftied  in  the  reign  of  James  f. 
and  fo  clofely  connected  both  as  authors  and  as  friends, 
that  it  has  been  judged  not  improper  to  give  them  un¬ 
der  one  article. 

Mr  Francis  Beaumont  was  defeended  from  an  an 
cient  family  of  his  name  at  Grace-dieu  in  Leieefter- 
(hire,  where  he  was  born  about  the  year  1585  or  1586, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  grandfather, 

John 
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eaumont.  John  Beaumont,  was  mailer  of  the  rolls,  and  his  father 
Francis  Beaumont  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common- 
pleas.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It  is  not,  however, 
apparent  that  he  made  any  great  proficiency  in  the  law, 
that  being  a  ftudy  probably  too  dry  and  unentertaining 
to  be  attended  to  by  a  man  of  his  fertile  and  fprightly 
genius.  And  indeed,  we  fhould  fcarcely  be  furprifed 
to  find  that  he  had  given  no  application  to  any  ftudy 
but  poetry,  nor  attended  on  any  court  but  that  of  the 
Mufes :  but  on  the  contrary,  our  admiration  might  fix 
itfelf  in  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  fill  us  with  aftonifh- 
ment  at  the  extreme  afiiduity  of  his  genius  and  rapidity 
of  his  pen,  when  we  look  back  on  the  voluminoufnefs 
of  his  works,  and  then  inquire  into  the  time  allowed 
him  for  them;  works  that  might  well  have  taken  up  a 
long  life  to  have  executed;  For  although,  out  of  53 
plays  which  are  nolle  died  together  as  the  labours  of 
thefe  united  authors,  Mr  Beaumont  was  concerned  in 
much  the  greateil  part  of  them,  yet  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  30th  year,  the  king  of  terrors  fummoning 
him  away  in  the  beginning  of  March  1615,  on  the  9th 
day  of  which  he  was  interred  in  the  entrance  of  St  Be¬ 
nedict's  chapel  in  Weftminfter-  Abbey.  There  is  no 
infcription  on  his  tomb;  But  there  are  two  epitaphs  to 
his  memory;  one  by  his  elder  brother  Sir  John  Beau¬ 
mont  : 

On  death,  thy  murderer,  this  revenge  I  take  ; 

I  flight  his  terrors,  and  juft  queftion  make, 

Which  of  us  two  the  beft  precedence  have, 

Mine  to  this  wretched  world,  thine  to  the  grave  ? 
Thou  fliould’il  have  followed  me ;  but  death,  to  blame, 
Mifcounted  years,  and  meafur’d  age  by  fame. 

So  dearly  haft  thou  bought  thy  precious  lines; 

Their  prail'e  grew  fwiftly,  fo  thy  life  declines. 

Thy  mufe,  the  hearer’s  queen,  the  reader’s  love, 
Allears, allhearts  (but  death’s), could  pleafe  andmove. 

B'jfviortb  Field ,  p.  1 64. 

The  other  is  by  Bifhop  Corbet.  [Poems,  p.  68.) 

He  that  hath  fuch  acutenefs  and  fuch  wit, 

As  would  aflc  ten  good  heads  to  hufband  it: 

He  that  can  write  fo  well,  that  no  man  dare 
Refume  it  for  the  beft;  let  him  beware: 

Beaumont  is  dead;  by  whofe  foie  death  appears, 
Wit’s  a  difeafe  confumes  men  in  few  years. 

He  left  a  daughter,  Frances  Beaumont,  who  died  in 
Leicefterlhire  fince  the  year  1700.  She  had  in  her 
pofiefiion  feveral  poem6  of  her  father’s  writing ;  but 
they  were  loft  at  fea  in  her  voyage  from  Ireland,  where 
fhe  had  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  duke  of  Ormond’s 
family. 

Mr  John  Fletcher  was  not  more  meanly  defcended 
than  his  poetical  colleague  ;  his  father,  the  reverend 
Dr  Fletcher,  having  been  firft  made  bifhop  of  Briftol 
fey  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  by  the  fame  mo¬ 
narch,  in  the  year  1593,  tranflated  to  the  rich  and  ho¬ 
nourable  fee  of  London.  Our  poet  was  born  in  1576  ; 
and  was,  as  well  as  his  friend,  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  his  ftudies,  and 
was  accounted  a  very  good  fcholar.  His  natural  vi¬ 
vacity  Of  wit,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  foon  ren¬ 
dered  him  a  devotee  to  the  mufes;  and  hisdofe  attention 
to  their  fervice,  and  fortunate  connexion  with  a  genius 


equal  to  his  own,  foon  raifed  him  to  one  of  the  higheft 
places  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame.  As  he  was  bom 
near  ten  years  before  Mr  Beaumont,  fo  did  he  alfo  fur- 
vive  him  by  an  equal  number  of  years;  the  general  ca¬ 
lamity  of  a  plague,  which  happened  in  the  year  1625, 
involving  him  in  its  great  deftruftion,  he  being  at  that 
time  49  years  of  age. 

During  the  joint  lives  of  thefe  two  great  poets,  it 
appears  that  they  wrote  nothing  feparately,  excepting 
one  little  piece  by  each,  which  feemed  of  too  trivial  a 
nature  for  either  to  require  afiiftance  in,  viz.  The  Faith¬ 
ful  Shepherd,  a  paftoral,  by  Fletcher;  and  The  Mafque 
of  Gray’s-Inn  Gentlemen,  by  Beaumont.  Yet  what 
/hare  each  had  in  the  writing  or  defigning  of  the  pieces 
thus  compofed  by  them  jointly,  there  is  no  poffibility 
of  determining.  It  is  however  generally  allowed,  that 
Fletcher’s  peculiar  talent  was  nvit,  and  Beaumont’s, 
though  much  the  younger  man,  judgment.  Nay,  fo 
extraordinary  was  the  latter  property  in  Mr  Beaumont, 
that  it  is  recorded  of  the  great  Ben  Johnfon,  who  feems 
moreover  to  have  had  a  fufficient  degree  of  felf-opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  that  he  conftantly,  fo  long  as  this 
gentleman  lived,  fubmitted  his  own  writings  to  his 
cenfure,  and,  as  it  is  thought,  availed  himfelf  of  his 
judgment  at  leaft  in  the  correcting,  if  not  even  in  the 
contriving  all  his  plots.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  forming  the  plots  and  contriving  the  conduft  of 
the  fable,  the  writing  of  the  more  ferious  and  pathetic 
parts,  and  lopping  the  redundant  branches  of  Fletcher’s 
wit,  whofe  luxuriance,  we  are  told,  frequently  ftood  in 
need  of  caftigation,  might  be  in  general  Beaumont’s 
portion  in  the  work;  while  Fletcher,  whofe  converfa- 
tion  with  the  beau  monde  (which  indeed  both  of  them 
from  their  births  and  ftations  in  life  had  been  ever  ac- 
cuftomed  to),  added  to  the  volatile  and  lively  turn  he 
poflefled,  rendered  him  perfectly  mailer  of  dialogue  and 
polite  language,  might  execute  the  defigns  formed  by 
the  other,  and  raife  the  fuperftrufture  of  thofe  lively 
and  fpirited  feenes  which  Beaumont  had  only  laid  the 
foundation  of;  and  in  this  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
though  his  wit  and  raillery  were  extremely  keen  and 
poignant,  yet  they  were  at  the  fame  time  fo  perfectly 
genteel,  that  they  ufed  rather  to  pleafe  than  difguft 
the  very  perfonson  whom  they  feemed  to  reft  eft. /  Yet 
that  Fletcher  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  a  fhare 
in  the  conduft  of  the  drama,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
ftory  related  by  Winftanley,  viz.  that  our  two  bards 
having  concerted  the  rough  draught  of  a  tragedy  over 
a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  tavern,  Fletcher  faid,  he  would 
undertake  to  kill  the  king ,  which  words  being  over¬ 
heard  by  the  waiter,  who  had  not  happened  to  have 
been  witnefs  to  the  context  of  their  converfation,  he 
lodged  an  information  of  treafon  againft  them.  But 
on  their  explanation  of  it  only  to  mean  the  deftruftion 
of  a  theatrical  monarch,  their  loyalty  moreover  being 
unqueftioned,  the  affair  ended  in  a  jeft 

On  the  whole,  the  works  of  thefe  authors  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  great  merit,  and  fome  of  their  pieces 
defervedly  {land  on  the  lift  of  the  prefent  ornaments  of 
the  theatre.  The  plots  are  ingenious,  interefting,  and 
well  managed ;  the  characters  ftrongly  marked  ;  and  the 
dialogue  fprightly  and  natural :  yet  there  is  in  the  latter 
a  coarfenefs  which  is  not  fuitable  to  the  politenefs  of 
the  prefent  age  ;  and  a  fondnefs  of  repartee,  which  fre¬ 
quently  runs  into  obfeenity  ;  and  which  we  may  fup- 
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Beaumont  pofe  was  the  vice  of  that  time,  fi nee  even  the  delicate  better  than  this  author.  5.  Several  differtations  in  the  Beauty 

tBeaufobre  Shakefpeare  himfelf  is  not  entirely  free  from  it.  But  Bibliotheque  Britannique. — Mr  Beaufobre  had  ftrong  - v— 

.  as  thefe  authors  have  more  of  that  kind  of  wit  than  the  fenfe  with  profound  erudition,  and  was  one  of  the  bell 

laft-mentioned  writer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  their  writers  among  the  Reformed  :  lie  preached  as  he  wrote, 

•  works  were,  in  the  licentious  reign  of  Charles  II.  pre-  and  he  did  both  with  warmth  and  fpirit. 

ferred  to  his.  Now,  however,  to  the  honour  of  the  BEAUTY,  in  its  native  fignification,  is  appropri- 
prefent  tafte  be  it  fpoken,  the  tables  are  entirely  turned  ;  ated  to  objects  of  fight.  Objects  of  the  other  fenfes 
and  while  Shakefpeare’s  immortal  works  are  our  con-  may  be  agreeable,  fuch  as  the  founds  of  mufical  inftru- 
ftant  and  daily  fare,  thofe  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ments,  the  fmoothnefs  and  foftnefs  of  fome  furfaces  ; 
though  delicate  in  their  kind,  are  only  occalionally  but  the  agreeablenefs  called  beauty  belongs  to  objefts  of 
ferved  up  ;  and  even  then  great  pains  are  taken  to  clear  fight. 

them  of  that  fumet ,  which  the  haut  gout  of  their  con-  Objects  of  fight  are  more  complex  than  thofe  of  any 
temporaries  confidered  astheirfupremeft  relifh, but  which  other  fenfe:  in  the  fimplelt,  we  perceive  colour,  figure,, 
the  more  undepraved  tafte  of  ours  has  been  juftly  length,  breadth,  thickncfs.  A  tree  is  compofed  of  a 
taught  to  look  on  as  what  it  really  is,  ho  more  than  a  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves  ;  it  has  colour,  figure,  fize, 
corrupt  and  unwholefome  taint.  and  fonietimes  motion  :  by  means  of  each  of  thefe  par- 

Some  of  their  .plays  were  printed  in  quarto  during  ticulars,  feparately  confidered,  it  appears  beautiful; 

the  lives  of  the  authors ;  and  in  the  year  1645  there  but  a  complex  perception  of  the  whole  greatly  aug- 

vras  publifhed  in  folio  a  collection  of  fuch  plays  as  had  ments  the  beauty  of  the  objeft.  The  human  body  is 

not  been  printed  before,  amounting  to  between  30  and  a  compofition  of  numberlefs  beauties  arifing  from  the 

.40.  This  collection  was  publifhed  by  Mr  Shirley,  af-  parts  and  qualities  of  the  object,  various  colours,  vari- 
ter  the  {hutting  up  of  the  theatres  ;  aud  dedicated  to  ous  motions,  figures,  fize,  &c.  all  united  in  one  com- 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  by  ten  of  the  moft  famous  aftors.  plex  object,  and  ftriking  the  eye  with  combined  force. 

In  1679  there  was  an  edition  of  all  their  plays  pub-  Hence  it  is,  that  beauty,  a  quality  fo  remarkable  in 

liftied  in  folio;  another  edition  in  1711  by  Mr  Ton-  vilible  objects,  lends  its  name  to  everything  that  is 
-fon  in  feven  volumes  8vo,  and  the  laft  in  1751.  eminently  agreeable.  Thus,  by  a  figure  of  fpcech,  we 

Beaumont,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Hain-  fay,  a  beautiful  found,  a  beautiful  thought ,  a  beautiful 
ault,  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Liege.  It  was  difeovery.  Sc c. 

ceded  to  the.French  in  1 684 ;  and  taken  in  1691  by  the  Confidcring  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifible  objects,  Element} 
Englilh,  who  blew  up  the  caftle.  It  is  fituated  be-  two  kinds  are  difeovered.  The  firft  may  be  termed  Criticijm 
tween  the  rivers  Maefe  and  Sambre,  in  E.  Long.  4.  1.  intritfic  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difeovered  in  a  Angle  ob* 

N.  Lat.  £Q.  12,  jeft,  without  relation  to  any  other  :  the  other  may  be 

Beaumont  le  Roger ,  a  town  of  Upper  Normandy  termed  relative,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  ob- 
xn  France.  E.  Long.  o.  56.  N.  Lat.  49.  2,  jefts.  Intrinfic  beauty  is  a  perception  of  fenfe  merely; 

Beaumont  le  Vicompte,  a  town  of  Maine  in  France,  for  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  a  fpreading  oak,  or  of  a 
E.  Long.  o.  ro.  N.  Lat.  48.  12.  flowing  river,  no  more  is  required  but  fingly  an  aft  of 

Beaumont  fur  Oife ,  a  town  in  the  Ifle  of  France,  vifion.  Relative  beauty  is  accompanied  with  an  aft  of 
feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  bridge  over  underftanding  and  refleftion :  for  we  perceive  not  the 
the  river  Oife.  E.  Long.  2.  29.  N.  Lat.  49.  9.  relative  beauty  of  a  fine  inftrument  or  engine  until  we 

BEAUNE,  a  handfome  town  of  France,  in  Bur-  learn  its  ufe  and  deftination.  In  a  word,  intrinfic 
gundy,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wine,  and  for'an  beauty  is  ultimate  5  and  relative  beauty  is  that  of  means 
hofpital  founded  here  in  1443.  Its  collegiate  church  relating  to  fome  good  end  or  purpofe.  Thefe  different 
is  alfo  one  of  the  fineft  in  France :  the  great  altar  is  beauties  agree  in  one  capital  circumftance,  that  both 
adorned  with  a  table  enriched  with  jewels ;  and  its  or-  are  equally  perceived  as  belonging  to  the  objeft  ;  which 
gans  are  placed  on  a  piece  of  architefture  which  is  the  will  be  readily  admitted  with  refpeft  to  intrinfic  beauty, 
admiration  of  the  curious.  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  but  is  not  fo  obvious  with  refpeft  to  the  other.  The 
47.  2.  utility  of  the  plough,  for  example,  may  make  it  an  objeft 

BEAUSOBRE  (Ifaac  de),  a  very  learned  Prote-  of  admiration  or  of  defire ;  but  why  lhould  utility  make 
ftant  writer,  of  French  original,  was  born  at  Niort  in  it  beautiful  ?  A  natural  propenfity  of  the  human  mind 
1659.  He  was  forced  into  Holland  to  avoid  the  exe-  will  explain  this  difficulty  :  By  an  eafy  tranfition  of 
cution  of  a  fentence  upon  him,  which  condemned  him  ideas,  the  beauty  of  the  effeft  is  transferred  to  the  caufe, 
to  make  the  amende  honorable ;  and  this  for  having  and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  caufe. 
broken  the  royal  fignet,  which  was  put  upon  the  door  Thus  a  fubjeft  void  of  intrinfic  beauty  appears  beau- 
of  a  church  of  the  Reformed,  to  prevent  the  public  tiful  by  its  utility ;  a  d welling- houfe  void  of  all  regu- 
profeffion  of  their  religion.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  larity  is  however  beautiful  in  the  view  of  convenience  ; 

*694  ;  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  and  and  the  want  of  fymmetry  in  a  tree  will  not  prevent 
counfellor  of  the  royal  confiftory.  He  died  in  1738,  its  appearing  beautiful,  if  it  be  known  to  produce 
aged  79,  after  having  publifhed  feveral  works :  as,  good  fruit. 

1.  Defenfe  de  la  Do  ft  tine  des  Re  formes.  2.  A  Tranf-  When  thefe  two  beauties  concur  in  any  objeft,  it 
lation  of  the  New  Teftament  and  Notes,  jointly  with  appears  delightful.  Every  member  of  the  human  body 
M.  Lenfant ;  much  efteemed  by  the  Reformed.  3.  poffeffes  both  in  a  high  degree. 

Dijju'tation  fur  les  Adamites  deBoheme  ;  a  curious  work.  The  beauty  of  utility,  being  accurately  proportioned 

4.  Hiftoire  Critique  de  Manichee  et  du  Manicheifme,  to  the  degree  of  utility,  requires  no  illuftration  :  But 
2  tom.  in  4to.  This  has  been  deemed  by  philofophers  intrinfic  beauty,  being  more  complex,  cannot  be  handled 
an  intereftieg  queliion,  and  nobody  has  developed  it  diltinftly  without  being  analyfed.  If  a  tree  be  beau¬ 
tiful 
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fi  Beauty,  tlful'by  means  of  its  colour,  figure,  motion,  fize,  &c. 
*  — v  1  it  is  in  reality  poffeffed  of  fo  many  different  beauties. 

The  beauty  of  colour  is  too  familiar  to  need  explana¬ 
tion.  The  beauty  of  figure  is  more  :  for  example, 
viewing  any  body  as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure 
arifes  from  regularity  and  fimplicity  ;  viewing  the  parts 
||  with  relation  to  each  other,  uniformity,  proportion, 

and  order,  contribute  to  its  beauty.  The  beauties  of 
grandeur  and  motion  are  confidered  feparately.  See 
Grandeur  and  Motion. 

We  fhall  here  make  a  few  obfervations  on  fimplicity, 
which  may  be  of  ufe  in  examining  the  beauty  of  fingle 
objects.  A  multitude  of  objects  crowding  into  the 
mind  at  once,  difturb  the  attention,  and  pafs  without 
making  any  lafting  imprefiion  :  In  the  fame  manner, 
even  a  fingle  object,  confiding  of  a  multiplicity  of 
parts,  equals  not,  in  ftrength  of  imprefiion,  a  more 
Ample  object  comprehended  in  one  view'.  This  juftifies 
fimplicity  in  works  of  art,  as  oppofed  to  complicated 
circumftances  and  crowded  ornaments. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  effeCls  that  are 

I  produced  by  the  various  combinations  of  the  principles 

of  beauty.  A  few  examples  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
the  reader  fome  idea  of  this  fubject.  A  circle  and  a 
fquare  are  each  perfectly  regular :  a  fquare,  how'ever, 
is  lefs  beautiful  than  a  circle  ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that 
the  attention  is  divided  among  the  fides  and  angles  of 
a  fquare  }  whereas  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  being 

I  a  fingle  objtCl,  makes  one  entire  imprefiion  :  And  thus 

fimplicity  contributes  to  beauty.  For  the  fame  reafon 
a  fquare  is  more  beautiful  than  a  hexagon  or  oftagon. 
A  fquare  is  like  wife  more  beautiful  than  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  becaufe  it  is  more  regular  and  uniform.  But 
this  holds  with  refpeCt  to  intrinfic  beauty  only  :  for  in 
many  inftanccs,  as  in  the  doors  aqd  windows  of  a 

I  dwelling- houfe,  utility  turns  the  fcales  011  the  fide  of 

1  the  parallelogram. 

Again,  a  parallelogram  depends,  for  its  beauty,  on 
the  proportion  of  it3  fide3  :  A  great  inequality  of  its 
■  fides  annihilates  its  beauty:  Approximation •  toward 

equality  hath  the  fame  effeCt ;  for  proportion  there  de¬ 
generates  into  imperfeCt  uniformity,  and  the  figure  ap¬ 
pears  an  unfuccefsful-  attempt  toward  a  fquare.  And 
I ;  hence  proportion  contributes  to  beauty. . 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a.  fquare,  in  re- 
1 1  gularity  nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it  ia.more  fim- 

ple.  But  an  equilateral  triangle  is  lefs  beautiful  than 
a  fquare  ;  which  mull  be  owing,  to  inferiority  of  order 
in  the  pofition  of  its  parts  ;  the  order  arifing  from  the 
equal  inclination  of  the  fides  of  fuch  an  angle  is  more 
obfcure  than  the  parallelifm  of  the  fides  of  a  fquare. 
And  hence  order  contributes^  to  beauty  not  lefs  than 
fimplicity,  regularity,  or  proportion. 

Uniformity  is  lingular  in  one  circumftance,  that  it 
is  apt  to  difguft  by  excefs.  A  number  of  things  def- 
tined  for  the  fame  ufe,  as  windows,  chairs.  See.  can. 
not  be  too  uniform.  But  a  fcrupulous  uniformity  of. 
parts  in  a  large  garden  or  field  is  far  from  being  agree¬ 
able. 

In  all  the  works  of  nature  fimplicity  makes  a  capital 
figure.  It  alfo  makes  a  figure  in  works  of  art :.  Pro- 
fufe  ornament  in  painting,  gardening,  or  architecture, 
as  well  as  in  drefs  or  in  language,  Ihows  a  mean  or  cor¬ 
rupted  tafte.  Simplicity  in  behaviour  and  manners  has 
an  inebanting  effect,  and  never  foils  to  gain,  our  affec¬ 


tion.  Very  different  are  the  artificial  manners  of  mo-  Beauty, 
dern  times.  A  gradual  progrefs  from  fimplicity  to 
complex  forms  and  profufe  ornament,  feems  to  be  the 
fate  of  all  the  fine  arts ;  refembling  behaviour,  which 
from  original  candour  and  fimplicity  has  degenerated 
into  duplicity  of  heart  and  artificial  refinements.  At 
prefent,  literary  productions  are  crowded  with  words, 
epithets,  figures :  In  mufic,  feutiment  is  negleCted  for 
the  luxury  of  harmony,  and  for  difficult  movement. 

With  regard  to  the  final  caufe  of  beauty,  one  thing 
is  evident,,  that  our  reliffi  of  regularity,  uniformity, 
proportion,  order,  and  fimplicity,  contributes  greatly 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  objeCts  that  furround  us, 
and  of  courfe  tends  to  our  happinefs.  We  may  be 
confirmed  in  this  thought,  upon  reflecting,  that  our 
tafte  for  thefe  particulars  is  not  accidental,  but  uniform 
and  aniverfal,  making  a  branch  of  our  nature.  At  the 
fame,  time,  regularity,  uniformity,  order,  and  fimplicity, 
contribute  each  of  them  to  readinefs  of  apprehenfion, 
and  enable  us  to  form  more  diftinCt  ideas  of  objeCts 
than  can  be  done  where  thefe  particulars  are  wanting. 

In  fome  inftances,  as  in  animals,  proportion  is  evidently 
connected  with  utility,  and  is  the  more  agreeable  on 
that  account. 

Beauty,  in  many  inftances,  promotes  in duftry ;  and - 
as  it  is  frequently  connected  with  utility,  it  proves  an 
additional  incitement  to  enrich  our  fields  and  improve 
our  manufactures.  Thefe,  however,  are  but  flight 
effeCts,  compared  with  the  connections  that  are  formed 
among  individuals  in  fociety  by  means  of  beauty. 

The  qualifications  of  the  head  and  heart  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  moft  folid  and  molt  permanent  foundations  of 
fuch  connections:  But  as  external  beauty  lies  more 
in  view,  and  is  more  obvious  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
than  the  qualities  now  mentioned,,  the  fenfe  of  beauty 
has  a  more  extenfive  influence  in  forming  thefe  con¬ 
nections.  At  any  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  with  mental  qualifications,  in  producing  focial  ir.» 
tercourfe,  mutual  good-will,,  and  confequently  mutual 
aid  and  fupport,  which  are  the  life  of  fociety:  it  mufl 
not  however  be  overlooked,  that  the  fenfe  of  beauty 
does  not  tend  to  advance  the  interefts  of  fociety,  but 
when  in  a' due  mean  with  refpeCt  to  ftrength.  Love, 
in  particular,  arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  lofes, 
when  exceffive,  its  focial  character :  the  appetite  for 
gratification,  prevailing  over  affeCtion  for  the  beloved 
objeCt,  is  ungovernable,  and  tends  violently  to  its  end, 
regardlefs  of  the  mifery  that  muft  follow.  Love,  in 
this  Hate,  is  no  longer  a  fweet  agreeable  paffion  :  it 
becomes  painful,  like  hunger  or  third ;  and  produceth 
no  happinefs-,  but  in  the  inftant  of  fruition.  This 
fuggefts  an  important  leffon,  that  moderation  in  our 
defires  and  appetites,  which  fits  us  for  doing  our  duty, 
contributes  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  to  happinefs  ; 
even  focial  paffion  s,  when  moderate,  are  more  pleafant 
than  when  they  fwell  beyond  proper  bounds. 

Human  or  Perjonal  Beauty,  only  flfghtly  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  article,  merits  more  particular 
difenffion ;  and  may  be  confidered  under  thefe  four 
heads :  Colour,  Form,  Expreffion,  and  Grace  ;  the  two 
fdrmer  being,  as  it  were,  the  Body,  the  two  latter  the. 

Soul,  of  beauty. 

1 .  Colour.  Although  this  be  the  lowed  of  all  the 
conftituent  parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  moft 
ftriking,  and  the  moft  obferved..  For  which  there,  is 
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Brtuty.  a  very  obvious  reason  to  be  given  ;  that  “  every  body 
»  "J -J  can  fee,  and  very  few  can  judge  the  beauties  of  co¬ 
lour  requiring  much  lefs  of  judgment  than  either  of  the 
other  three. 

As  to  the  colour  of  the  body  in  general,  the  moft 
beautiful  perhaps  that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that 
which  Apelles  exprefled  in  his  famous  Venus ;  and 
which,  though  the  pidture  itfelf  be  loft,  Cicero  has  in 
fome  degree  preferved  to  us,  in  his  excellent  de- 
fcription  of  it.  It  was  (as  we  learn  from  him)  a  fine 
red,  beautifully  intermixed  and  incorporated  with 
white  ;  and  diffufed,  in  its  due  proportions,  through 
each  part  of  the  body.  Such  are  the  defcriptions  of 
a  moft  beautiful  fkin,  in  feveral  of  the  Roman  poets ; 
and  fuch  often  is  the  colouring  of  Titian,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  fleeping  Venus,  or  whatever  other  beauty 
that  charming  piece  was  meant  to  reprefent. 

The  reafon  why  thefe  colours  pleafe  fo  much,  is 
not  only  their  natural  livelinefs,  nor  the  much  greater 
charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  properly  blended 
together,  but  is  alfo  owing  in  fome  degree  to  the  idea 
they  carry  with  them  of  good  health  ;  without  which 
all  beauty  grows  languid  and  lefs  engaging  ;  and  with 
which  it  always  recovers  an  additional  life  and  luftre. 

As  to  the  colour  of  the  face  in  particular,  a  great 
deal  of  beauty  is  owing  (befidc  the  caufes  already  men¬ 
tioned)  to  variety  ;  that  being  defigned  by  nature  for 
the  greateft  concourfe  of  different  colours,  of  any  part 
in  the  human  body.  Colours  pleafe  by  oppofition ; 
and  it  is  in  the  face  that  they  are  the  moft  diverfified, 
and  the  moft  oppofed. 

It  is  an  obfervation  apparently  whimfical,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  unjuft,  that  the  fame  thing  which  makes  a 
fine  evening,  makes  a  fine  face  ;  that  is,  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  beauty  now  under  confideration. 

The  beauty  of  an  evening  iky,  about  the  felting  of 
the  fun,  is  owing  to  the  variety  of  colours  that  are 
fcattered  along  the  face  of  the  heavens.  It  is  the  fine 
red  clouds,  intermixed  with  white,  and  fometimes  dark¬ 
er  ones,  with  the*  azure  bottom  appearing  here  and 
there  between  them,  which  makes  all  that  beautiful 
compofition  that  delights  the  eye  fo  mtich,  and  gives 
fuch  a  ferene  pleafure  to  the  heart.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  if  you  confider  fome  beautiful  faces,  you  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  much  the  fame  variety  of  colours  which 
gives  them  that  pleafing  look ;  which  is  fo  apt  to  at- 
traft  the  eye,  and  but  too  often  to  engage  the  heart. 
Foi  all  this  fort  of  beauty  is  refolvable  into  a  proper, 
variation  of  flefh  colour  and  red,  with  the  clear  blue- 
nefs  of  the  veins  pleafingly  intermixed  about  the  temples 
and  the  going  off  of  the  cheeks,  and  fet  off  by  the 
fhades  of  full  eye-brows ;  and  of  the  hair,  when  it  falls 
in  a  proper  manner  round  the  face. 

It  is  for  much  the  fame  reafon  that  the  beft  land- 
fcape-painters  have  been  generally  obferved  to  clioofe 
the  autumnal  part  of  the  year  for  their  pieces,  rather 
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than  the  fpring.  They  prefer  the  variety  of  (hades 
and  colours,  though  in  their  decline,  to  all  their  frelh- ' 
nefs  and  verdure  in  their  infancy  ;  and  think  all  the 
charms  and  livelinefs  even  of  the  fpring,  more  than 
compenfated  by  the  choice,  oppofition,  and  richnefs  of 
colours,  that  appear  almoft  on  every  tree  in  the  au¬ 
tumn. 

Though  one’s  judgment  is  apt  to  be  guided  by  par¬ 
ticular  attachments  (and  that  more  perhaps  in  this  part 
of  beauty  than  any  other),  yet  the  general  perfuaiion 
feems  well  founded,  that  a  complete  brown  beauty  is 
really  preferable  to  a  perfeft  fair  one  ;  the  bright  brown 
giving  a  luftre  to  all  the  other  colours,  a  vivacity  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  richnefs  to  the  whole  look,  which  one 
feeks  in  vain  in  the  whiteft  and  moft  tranfparent  fkins. 
Raphael’s  moft  charming  Madonna  is  a  brunette 
beauty;  and  his  earlier  Madonnas  (or  thofe  of  his 
middle  ltyle)  are  generally  of  a  lighter  and  lefs  pleafing 
complexion.  All  the  beft  artifts  in  the  nobleft  age  of 
painting,  about  Leo  the  tenth’s  time,  ufed  this  deeper 
and  richer  kind  of  colouring  ;  and  perhaps  one  might 
add,  that  the  glaring  lights  introduced  by  Guido,  went 
a  great  way  towards  the  declenfion  of  that  art ;  as  the 
enfeebling  of  the  colours  by  Carlo  Marat  (or  his  fol¬ 
lowers)  hath  fince  almoft  completed  the  fall  of  it  in 
Italy. 

Under  this  article  colour,  it  feem9  doubtful  whether 
fome  things  ought  not  to  be  comprehended  which  are 
not  perhaps  commonly  meant  by  that  name  :  As  that 
appearing  foftuefs  or  filkinefs  of  fome  fkins  ;‘that  (a) 
Magdalen-look  in  fome  fine  faces,  after  weeping  ;  that 
brightnefs,  a3  well  as  tint,  of  the  hair  ;  that  luftre  of 
health  that  (hines  forth  upon  the  features  ;  that  lumi- 
noufnefs  that  appears  in  fome  eyes,  and  that  fluid  fire, 
or  gliftening,  in  others  :  Some  of  which  are  of  a  na¬ 
ture  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  common  beauties  of  co¬ 
lour,  that  they  make  it  doubtful  whether  they  (hould 
not  have  been  ranked  under  a  higher  clafs,  and  refer- 
ved  for  the  expreffion  of  the  paffiona.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  mentioned  here  ;  becaufe  even  the  moft  doubtful 
of  them  appear  to  belong  partly  to  this  head,  as  well  as 
partly  to  the  other. 

2.  Form.  This  takes  in  the  turn  of  each  part,  as 
well » as  the  fymmetry  of  the  whole  body,  even  to 
the  turn  of  an  eye-brow,  or  the  falling  of  the  hair. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  attitude,  while  fixed,  ought  to  be 
reckoned  under  this  article  :  By  which  is  not  only 
meant  the  pofture  of  the  perfon,  but  the  pofition  of 
each  part ;  as  the  turning  of  the  neck,  the  extending 
of  the  hand,  tl;e  placing  of  a  foot ;  and  fo  on  to  the 
mod  minute  particulars. 

The  general  caufe  of  beauty  in  the  form  or  (hape  in 
both  fexes  is  a  proportion,  or  an  union  and  harmony, 
in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  diftinguifhing  character  of  beauty  in  the  female 
form,  is  delicacy  and  foftnefs  ;  and  in  the  male,  either 
5  apparent 


(a)  The  look  here  meant  is  moft  frequently  exprefled  by  the  beft  painters  in  their  Magdalens ;  in  which,  if 
there  were  no  tears  on  the  face,  you  would  fee,  by  the  humid  redntfs  of  the  (kin,  that  (lie  had  been  weeping 
extremely.  There  is  a  very  ftrong  inftance  of  this  in  a  Magdalen  by  Le  B run,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Paris  ; 
and  feveral  by  Titian,  in  It“Jy  ;  the  very  beft  of  which  is  at  the  Barberino  palace  at  Venice.  In  fpeaking  of 
which,  Rofalba  hardly  went  too  far,  when  (lie  faid,  “  It  wept  all  over  or  (in  the  very  words  (he  ufed)  “  Elle 
pleure  jufqu’  aux  bouts  de  dcigts.” 
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Beauty.  apparent  ftrength  or  agility.  The  find!  exemplars 
;  that  can  be  feen  for  the  former,  is  the  Venus  of  Me¬ 

dici  ;  and  for  the  two  latter,  the  Hercules  Farnefe  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

\  There  is  one  thing  indeed  in  the  laft  of  tliefe  figures 
which  exceeds  the  bounds  of  our  prefent  inquiry 
what  an  Italian  artift  called  11  fovra  umano ;  and  wliat 
we  may  call  the  tranfeendent,  or  celeftial.  It  is  fome- 
thing  diftinft  from  all  human  beauty,  and  of  a  nature 
greatly  ftiperior  to  it ;  fometliing  that  feems  like  an 
air  of  divinity  :  Which  is  expreued,  or  at  lead  is  to  be 
traced  out,  in  but  very  few  works  of  the  artifts ;  and 
of  which  fcarce  any  of  the  poets  have  caught  any  ray 
iti  their  deferiptions  (or  perhaps  even  in  their  imagi- 
gination),  except  Homer  and  Virgil,  among  the  an¬ 
cients  ;  and  our  Shakefpear  and  Milton  among  the 
moderns. 

The  beauty  of  the  mere  human  form  is  much  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  colour ;  and  it  may  be  partly  for  this 
reafon,  that  when  one  is  obferving  the  fineft  works  of 
the  artifts  at  Rome  (where  there  is  ftill  the  nobleft 
colledtion  of  any  in  the  world),  one  feels  the  mind 
more  ftruck  and  more  charmed  with  the  capital  fta- 
tues,  than  with  the  pictures  of  the  greatefl  matters. 

One  of  the  old  Roman  poets,  in  fpeaking  of  a  very 
handfome  man,  who  was  candidate  for  the  prize  in 
fome  of  the  public  games,  fays,  that  he  was  much  ex¬ 
pedited  and  much  admired  by  all  the  fpe&ators  at  his 
k  f,  firll  appearance  ;  but  that,  when  he  flung  off  his  robes, 
Thd’xl  an^  difeovered  the  whole  beauty  of  his  ftiape  altoge- 
573.  '  tlier,  it  was  fo  fuperior,  that  it  quite  extinguiihed  the 
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beauties  they  had  before  fo  much  admired  in  his  face. 
Much  the  fame  effect  may  be  felt  in  viewing  the  Ve¬ 
nus  of  Medici.  If  you  obferve  the  face  onty,  it  ap¬ 
pears  extremely  beautiful ;  but  if  you  confider  all  the 
other  elegancies  of  her  make,  the  beauty  of  her  face 
becomes  lefs  ftriking,  and  is  almoft  loll  in  fuch  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  charms. 

Whoever  would  learn  what  makes  the  beauty  of 
each  part  of  the  human  body,  may  find  it  laid  down 
pretty  much  at  large,  by  (c)  Felibien  ;  or  may  ftudy 
it  with  more  pleafure  to  himfelf,  in  the  fineft  pictures 
•and  ftatues  ;  for  in  life  we  commonly  fee  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  human  body,  molt  of  it  being  either  dif- 
guifed  or  altered  by  what  we  call  drefs. 

In  fatt  wre  do  not  only  thus,  in  a  great  meafure, 
Hide  beauty  ;  but  even  injure,  and  kill  it,  by  fome  parts 
of  drefs.  A  child  is  no  fooner  born  into  the  world, 
than  it  is  bound  up,  almoft  as  firmly  as  an  old  Egyp¬ 
tian  mummy,  in  feveral  folds  of  linen.  It  is  in  vain 
for  him  to  give  all  the  figns  of  diftrefs  that  nature  lias 
put  in  his  power,  to  fttow  how  much  he  fuffers  whiltt 
they  are  thus  imprifoning  his  limbs  ;  or  all  the  figns 
of  joy,  every  time  they  are  fet  at  liberty.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  old  witch  who  prefides  over  his  infirmeft 
days,  falls  to  tormenting  him  afrefli,  and  winds  him  up 
again  in  hjs  deftined  confinement.  When  he  comes  to 
be  dreft  like  a  man,  he  has  ligatures  applied  to  his 
arms,  legs,  and  middle  ;  in  ftiort,  all  over  him  ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  natural  circulation  of  his  blood,  and  make 
him  lefs  aftive  and  healthy  :  and  if  it  be  a  child  of  the 
tenderer  fex,  ihe  muft  be  bound  yet  more  ftraitly  a- 
O  bout 


(c)  In  liis  Er.tretienj,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 — 45.  The  chief  of  wliat  he  fays  there,  on  the  beauty  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  female  form,  is  as  follows  :  That  the  head  fliould  be  well  rounded  ;  and  look  rather  inclining  to 
fmall  than  large.  The  forehead,  white,  fmooth,  and  open  (not  with  the  hair  growing  down  too  deep  upon  it)  ; 
neither  flat  nor  prominent,  but  like  the  head,  well  rounded  ;  and  rather  fmall  in  proportion  than  large.  The 
hair,  either  bright,  black,  or  brown  ;  not  thin,  but  full  and  Waving  ;  and  if  it  falls  in  moderate  curls  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  black  is  particularly  ufeful  for  fetting  off  the  whitenefs  of  the  neck  and  ikin.  The  eyes,  black, 
ehefnut,  or  blue  ;  clear,  bright,  and  lively ;  and  rather  large  in  proportion  than  fmall.  The  eye-brows,  well 
divided,  rather  full  than  thin  ;  femicircular,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends  ;  of  a  neat  turn,  but 
not  formal.  The  cheeks  fliould  not  be  wide  ;  ihould  have  a  degree  of  plumpnefs,  with  the  red  and  white  fine¬ 
ly  blended  together ;  and  fliould  look  firm  and  foft.  The  ear  fliould  be  rather  fmall  than  large  ;  well  folded, 
and  with  an  agreeable  tinge  of  red.  The  nofe  fliould  be  placed  fo  as  to  divide  the  face  into  two  equal  parts  ; 
fliould  be  of  a  moderate  fize,  ftrait,  and  well-fquared  ;  though  fometimes  a  little  riling  in  the  nofe,  which  is 
but  juft  perceivable,  may  give  a  very  graceful  look  to  it.  The  mouth  fliould  be  fmall ;  and  the  lips  not  of 
equal  thicknefs :  They  fliould  be  well  turned,  fmall  rather  than  grofs  ;  foft,  even  to  the  eye  ;  and  with  a  living 
red  in  them.  A  truly  pretty  mouth  is  like  a  rofe-bud  that  is  beginning  to  blow.  The  teeth  fliould  be 
middle-fized,  white,  well-ranged,  and  even.  The  chin  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  white,  foft,  and  agreeably  rounded. 
The  neck  fliould  be  white,  ftraight,  and  of  a  foft,  eafy,  and  flexible  make,  rather  long  than  ftiort ;  lefs  above,  and 
encreafing  gently  toward  the  ftioulders  :  The  whitenefs  and  delicacy  of  its  ikin  fliould  be  continued,  or  ra¬ 
ther  go  on  improving  to  the  bofom.  1  he  ikin  in  general  ihould  be  white,  properly  tinged  with  red;  with 
an  apparent  foftnefs,  and  a  look  of  thriving  health  in  it.  The  ftioulders  ihould  be  white,  gently  fpread,  and 
with  a  mueh  fofter  appearance  of  ftrength  than  in  thofe  of  men.  The  arm  fliould  be  white,  round,  firm,  and 
foft ;  and  more  particularly  fo  from  the  elbow  to  the  hands.  The  hand  ihould  unite  infenfibly  with  the  arm  ; 
juft  as  it  does  in  the  ftatue.  of  tire  Venus  of  Medici.  They  ihould  be  long  and  delicate,  and  even  the  joints 
and  nervous  parts  of  them  ihould  be  without  either  any  hardiiefs  ordrynefs.  The  fingers  fliould  be  fine,  long, 
lound,  and  foft ;  fmall,  and  leffeuing  towards  the  tips  of  them :  And  the  nails  long,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and 
pellucid.  The  bofom  Ihould'be  white  and  charming ;  and  the  breafts  equal  in  roundnefs,  whitenefs,  and  firm-, 
nefs  ;  neither  too  much  elevated  nor  too  much  depreffed  ;  riling  gently,  and  very  diftindtly  feparated  ;  in  one 
word,  juft  like  thofe  of  tlie  Venus 'of  Medici.  The  fid es  ihould  be  long,  and  tlie  hips  wider  than  the  ftioul¬ 
ders  ;  and  ihould  turn  off  as  they  do  in  the  fame  Venus  ;  and  go  down  rounding  and  leffening  gradually  to 
the  knee.  The  knee  ihould  be  even,'  and  well  rounded  ;  the  legs  ftraight,  but  varied  by  a  proper  rounding  of  the 
more  flefhy  part  of  them  ;  and  the  feet  finely  turned,  white,  aud  little. 
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bout  the  waift  and  ftomach,  to  acquire  a  difproportion 
that  nature  never  meant  in  her  fhape. 

The  two  other  conftituent  parts  of  beauty,  are  ex- 
preffion  and  grace  ;  the  former  of  which  is  common  to 
all  perfons  and  faces  ;  and  the  latter  is  to  be  met  with 
in  very  few. 

3.  Exprefwn.  By  this  is  meant  the  exprefiion  of 
the  pafiions  ;  the  turns  and  changes  of  the  mind,  fo 
far  as  they  are  made  vifible  to  the  eye  by  our  looks  or 
geftures. 

Though  the  mind  appears  principally  in  the  face 
and  attitudes  of  the  head  ;  yet  every  part  almoft  of- 
the  human  body,  on  fome  occalion  or  other,  may  be¬ 
come  expjefiive.  Thus  the  languilhing  hanging  of 
the  arm,  or  the  vehement  exertion  of  it the  pain  ex- 
preffed  by  the  fingers  of  one  of  the  Tons  in  the  famous 
group  of  Laocoon,jind  in  the  toes  of  the  dying  gladi¬ 
ator.  But  thi3  again  is  often  loll;  among  us  by  our 
drefs;  and  indeed  is  of  the  lefs  concern,  becaufe  the 
exprefiion  of  the  pafiions  pafles  chiefly  in  the  face, 
which  we  (by  good  luck)  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

The  parts  of  the  face  in  which  the  pafiions  moft 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the  eyes  and 
mouth  ;  but  from  the  eyes,  they  diffufe  themfelves 
very  ftrongly  about  the  eye-brows ;  as,  in  the  other 
cafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  parts  all  round  the 
mouth. 

Philofophers  may  difpute  as  much  as  they  pleafe 
about  the  feat  of  the  foul ;  but,  where-ever  it  refides, 
we  are  fure  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is 
injuring  the  eye-brows,  to  make  them  only  depend¬ 
ents  on  the  eye  ;  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  faces, 
have,  as  it  were,  a  language  of  their  own  ;  and  are  ex¬ 
tremely  varied,  according  to  the  different  fentiments 
and  pafiions  of  the  mind. 

Degree  of  difpleafure  may  be  often  difeerned  in  a 
lady’s  eye-brow,  though  (he  have  addrefs  enough  not 
to  let  it  appear  in  her  eyes  5  and  at  other  times  may 
be  difeovered  fo  much  of  her  thoughts,  in  the  line  juft 
above  her  eye-brows,  that  (he  would  probably  be  ama¬ 
zed  how  any  body  could  tell  what  paffed  in  her  mind, 
and  (as  fhe  thought)  undifeovered  by  her  face,  fo  par¬ 
ticularly  and  diftin&ly. 

Homer  makes  the  eye-brows  the  feat  of  (D)majefty, 
Virgil  of  (e)  dejection,  Horace  of  (p)  niodefly,  and 
Juvenal  of  (g)  pride;  and  it  is  not  certain  whether 
every  one  of  the  pafiions  be  not  afiigned,  by  one  or 
other  of  the  poets,  to  the  fame  part. 
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Having  hitherto  fpoken  only  of  the  pafiions  in  ge-  Beau 
neral,  we  will  now  confider  a  little  which  of  them  add  r 
to  beauty,  and  which  of  them  take  from  it. 

We  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  tender  and 
kind  pafiions  add  to  beauty  ;  and  all  the  cruel  and  un¬ 
kind  ones  add  to  deformity  :  And  it  is  on  this  account 
that  good  nature  may  very  juflly  be  faid  to  be  “  the 
bell  feature  even  in  the  finefi  face.” 

Mr  Pope  has  included  the  principal  paflion  of  each 
fort  in  two  very  pretty  lines  ; 

Dove,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleafure.’s  finding  train  ; 

Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain. 

The  former  of  which  naturally  give  an  additional 
luftre  and  enlivening  to  beauty  ;  as  the  latter  are  too 
apt  to  fling  a  gloom  and  cloud  over  it. 

Yet  in  thefe,  and  all  the  other  pafiions,  moderation 
ought  perhaps  to  be  conlidered  in  a  great  meafure  the 
rule  of  their  beauty,  almoft.  as  far  as  moderation  in 
adtions  is  the  rule  of  virtue.  Thus  an  excefiive  joy 
may  be  too  boiilerous  in  the  face  to  be  pleafing  ;  and 
a  degree  pf  grief,  in  fome  faces,  and  on  fome  occafions, 
may  be  extremely  beautiful.  Some  degrees  of  anger, 
Ihame,  furprife,  fear,  and  concern,  are  beautiful ;  but 
all  excefs  is  hurtful,  and  all  excefs  ugly.  Dulnefs;  au- 
fterity,  impudence,  pride,  affe&ation,  malice,  and  envy, 
are  always  ugly. 

The  fineft  union  of  paflions  that  can  perhaps  be  ob- 
ferved  in  any  face,  confitts  of  a  juft  mixture  of  modefty, 
fenfibility,  and  fwettnefs ;  each  of  which  when  taken 
fingly  is  very  pleafing  :  but  when  they  are  all  blended 
together,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  either  to  enliven  or  cor- 
re£t  each  other,  they  give  almoft  as  much  attna&ion 
as  the  pafiions  are  capable  of  adding  to  a  very  pretty 
face. 

The  prevailing  paflion  in  the  Venus  of  Medici  is 
modefty :  It  is  expreft  by  each  of  her  hands,  in  her 
looks,  and  in  the  turn  of  her  head.  And  by  the  way, 
it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  one  of  the  chief  reafons 
why  fide-faces  pleafe  one  more  than  full  ones,  be  not 
from  the  former  having  more  of  the  air  of  modefty  than 
the  latter.  This  atleaft  is  certain,  that  the  beft  artifts 
ufually  choofe  to  give  a  fide-face  rather  than  a  full  one  ; 
in  which  attitude,  the  turn  of  the  neck  too  has  more 
beauty,  and  the  pafiions  more  aflivity  and  force.  Thus, 
as  to  hatred  and  affeftion  in  particular,  the  look  that 
was  formerly  fuppofed  to  carry  an  infection  with  it 
from  malignant  eyes,  was  a  flanting  regard  ;  like  that 

which 
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It  was  from  this  paflage  that  Phidias  borrowed  all  the  ideas  of  that  majefty  which  he  had  exprefied  fo  ftrong- 
ly  in  his  famous  ftatues  of  the  Jupiter  Olympus;  and  Horace,  probably,  his - Cundla  fupercilio  moventis. 

Lib.m.Od.  1.8.  . 

(e)  Frons  laeta  parum,  et  deje&o  lumina  vultu.  Virgil,  JEn.  vi.  863. 

(f)  Deme  fupercilio  nubem ;  plerumque  modeftus 

Occupat  obfeuri  fpeciem.  Horat.  lib.  i.  Epift.  18.  95. 

(g)  Malo  Venufinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Gracchorum ;  fi  cum  magnis  virtutibus  affers 

Grande  fupercilium,  et  numeras  in  dote  triumphos.  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  1 68. 

It  is  here  that  the  Romans  ufed  the  word  fuperciliofut  (as  we  do  from  it  the  word  fupercilious )  for  proud 
and  arrogant  perfons. 
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Beauty,  which  Milton  gives  to  Satan,  when  he  is  viewing  the  tioned  deferve  to  be  repeated  :  That  the  chief  rule  of  Beauty, 
happinefs  of  our  firft  parents  in  paradife  ;  and  the  faf-  -the  beauty  of  the  paffions  is  moderation  ;  and  that  the 
cination,  or  ftroke  of  love,  is  moft  ufually  conveyed,  at  part  in  which  they  appear  moft  ftrongly  is  the  eyes, 
firft,  in  a  tide-glance.  It  is  there  that  love  holds  all  his  tendereft  language  : 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  force  of  pleafingnefs  which  It  is  there  that  virtue  commands,  modefty  charms,  joy 
attends  all  the  kinder  paffions,  “  that  lovers  do  not  .  enlivens,  forrow  engages,  and  inclination  fires  the 
only  feem,  but  are  really,  more  beautiful  to  each  other  hearts  of  the  beholders :  It  is  there  that  even  fear,  and 
than  they  are  to  the  reft  of  the  world  j”  becaufe  when  anger,  and  confufion,  can  be  charming.  But  all  thefe, 
they  are  together,  the  moft’pleafing  paffions  are  more  to  be  charming,  muft  be  kept  within  their  due  bounds 
frequently  exerted  in  each  of  their  faces  than  they  arc  and  limits;  for  too  fullen  an  appearance  of  virtue,  a 
in  either  before  the  reft  of  the  world.  There  is  then  violent  and  proftitute  fwell  of  paffion,  a  ruftic  and  over- 
(as  a  certain  French  writer  very  well  expreffes  it)  “A  whelming  modefty,  a  deep  fadnefs,  or  too  wild  and 
foul  upon  their  countenances,”  which  does  not  appear  impetuous  a  joy,  become  all  either  oppreffive  or  dif- 
when  they  are  abfent  from  each  other  ;  or  even  when  agreeable. 

they  are  together  converting  with  other  perfons,  that  4.  The  laft  finilhing  and  nobleft  part  of  beauty  is 
are  indifferent  to  them,  or  rather  lay  a  reftraint  upon  Grace  ;  which  every  body  is  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of  as 
their  features.  a  thing  inexplicable ;  and  in  a  great  meafure  perhaps 

The  fuperiority  which  the  beauty  of  the  paffions  it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  foul  is,  but  we  fcarce 
has  over  the  two  parts  of  beauty  firft  mentioned,  know  what  it  is :  every  judge  of  beauty  can  point  out 
will  probably  be  now  pretty  evident :  or  if  this  Ihould  grace  ;  but  no  one  feems  even  yet  to  have  fixed  upon 
appear  ftill  problematical  to  any  one,  let  him  confider  a  defiilition  for  it. 

a  little  the  following  particulars,  of  which  every  body  Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little  incidents 
muft  have  met  with  feveral  inftances  in  their  lifetime,  in  a  fine  face ;  and  in  adfions  it  confifts  more  in  the 
That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  fame  manner  of  doing  things  than  in  the  things  themfelves. 
face,  according  as  the  perfon  is  in  a  better  or  worfe  It  is  perpetually  varying  its  appearance,  and  is  there- 
humour,  or  in  a  greater  or  Iefs  degree  of  livelinefs  :  fore  much  more-difficult  to  be  confidered  than  in  any 
That  the  beft  complexion,  the  finelt  features,  and  the  thing  fixed  and  fteady.  While  you  look  upon  one, 
exa&eft  (hape,  without  any  thing  of  the  mind  expref-  it  fteals  from  under  the  eye  of  the  obferver ;  and  is 
fed  on  the  face,  are  as  infipid  and  unmoving  as  the  fucceeded  perhaps  by  another  that  flits  away  as  foon 
waxen  figure  of  the  fine  Duchefs  of  Richmond  in  and  as  imperceptibly.  It  is  on  this  account  that  grace 
Weftminfter- Abbey:  That  thefineft  eyes  in  the  world,  is  better  to  be  ftudied  in  Corregio’s,  Guido’s,  and  Ra- 
with  an  excels  of  malice  or  rage  in  them,  will  grow  phael’s  pictures,  than  in  real  life, 
as  (hocking  as  they  are  in  that  fine  face  of  Medufa  on  _  But  though  one  cannot  punftually  fay  what  grace 
the  famous  deal  in  the  Strozzi  family  at  Rome  :  That  is,  we  may  point  out  the  parts  and  things  in  which  it 
a  face  without  any  good  features  in  it,  and  with  a  very  is  moft  apt  to  appear. 

indifferent  complexion,  (hall  have  a  very  taking  air ;  The  chief  dwelling-place  of  grace  is  about  the 

from  the  fenfibility  of  the  eyes,  the  general  good-hu-  mouth ;  though  at.  times  it  may  vifit  every  limb  or 
moured  turn  of  the  look,  and  perhaps  a  little  agree-  part  of  the  body.  Btit  the  mouth  is  the  chief  feat  of 
able  fmile  about  the  mouth.  And  thefe  three  things  grace,  as  much  as  the'chief  feat  for  the  beauty  of  the 
perhaps  would  go  a  great  way  toward  accounting  for  paffions  is  in  the  eyes.  Thus, -when  the  French  ufe 
the  Je  ne  fgai  quoi ,  or  that  inexplicable  pleafingnefs  of  the  expreffion  of  une  bouche  fort  gacieufe,  they  mean  it 
the  face  (as  they  choofe  to  call  it),  which  is  fo  often  properly  of  grace:  but  when  they  fay  des  yeux  tree 
talked  of  and  fo  little  underftood  ;  as.  the  greater  part,  gracieux,  it  then  falls  to  the  (hare  of  the  paffions  ;  and 
and  perhaps  all  the  reft  of  it,  would  fall  under  the  laft  it  means  kind  or  favourable. 

article,  that  of  grace.  In  a  very  graceful  face,  by  which  we  do  not  fo  much 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  paffions  can  give  beauty  -  mean  a  majeftic  as  a  foft  and  plcafing  one,  there  is 

without  the  affiftance  of  colour  or  form  ;  and  take  it  now  and  then  (for  no  part  of  beauty  is  either  fo  en-. 

away  where  they  have  united  the  moft  ftrongly  to  give  gaging  or  fo  uncommon)  a  certain  delicioufnefs  that 
it.  And  hence  the  fuperiority  of  this  part  of  beauty  almoft  always  lives  about  the  mouth,  in  fomething  not 
to  the  other  two.  quite  enough  to  be  called  a  fmile,  but  rather  an  ap- 

This,  by  the  way,  may  help  us  to  account  for  the  proach  toward  one,  w'hich  varies  gently  about  the  dif- 

juftnefs  of  what  Pliny  afferts  in  fpeaking  of  the  famous  ferent  lines,  there  like  a  little  fluttering  Cupid,  and  per- 
ftatue  of  Laocoon  and  his  two  fons  :  He  fays,  it  was  haps  fometimes  difeovers  a  little  dimple,  that  after  juft 
the  fined  piece  of  art  in  Rome  ;  and  to  be  preferred  lightening  upon  you  difappears  and  appears  again  by 
to  all  the  other  ftatues  and  pictures,  of  which  they  had  fits. 

fo  noble  a  collection  in  his  time.  It  had  no  beauties  The  grace  of  attitudes  may  belong  to  the  pofition 
of  colour  to  vie  with  the  paintings  and  other  ftatues  of  each  part,  as  well  as  to  the  carriage  or  difpofition 

there  ;  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  Venus  of  Me-  of  the  whole  body  :  but  how  much  more  it  belongs  to 

did,  in  particular,  wrere  as  finely  proportioned  as  the  the  head  than  to  any  other  part  may  be  feen  in  the 
Laocoon  :  But  this  had  much  greater  variety,  of  ex-  pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  painters  ;  and  particular- 
preffion  even  than  thofe  fine  ones  ;  and  it  muft  be  on  ly  in  thofe  of  Guido,  who  has  been  rather  too  lavilh 
that  account  alone  that  it  could  have  been  preferable  in  bellowing  this  beauty  on  almoft  all  his  fine  women  ; 
to  thorn  and  all  the  reft.  whereas  nature  has  given  it  in  fo  high  a  degree  but  to 

Before  quitting  this  head,  two  things  before  men-  very  few. 

O  z  The 
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Beauty. 
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Beatty.  The  turns  of  the  neck  are  extremely  capable  of 
’  v  grace,  and  are  very  eafy  to  be  obferved,  though  very 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for. 

How  much  of  this  grace  may  belong  to  the  arms 
and  feet,  as  well  as  to  the  neck  and  head,  may  be  feen 
in  dancing.  But  it  is  not  only  in  genteel  motions  that 
Di  arte  A-  a  very  pretty  woman  will  be  graceful ;  and  Ovid  (who 

mandt,  u.  was  f0  great  a  mafter  in  all  the  parts  of  beauty)- had 

very  good  reafon  for  faying.  That  when  Venus,  to 
pleafe  her  gallant,  imitated  the  hobbling  gait  of  her 
hufband,  her  very  lamenefs  had  a  great  deal  of  pretti- 
nefs  and  grace  in  it. 

Tibullus  “  Every  motion  of  a  graceful  woman  (fays  another 
lib.  iv.  ’  writer  of  the  fame  age)  is  full  of  grace.”  She  de- 

el.  a.  8.  figns  nothing  by  it  perhaps,  and  may  even  not  be  fen- 

fible  of  it  l  erfelf :  and  indeed  (he  fhould  not  be  fo  too 
much  ;  for  the  moment  that  any  gefture  or  adlion  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  affedted,  it  ceafes  to  be  graceful. 

Horace  arid  Virgil  feem  to  extend  grace  fo  far  as  to 
-  the  flowing  of  the  hair,  and  Tibullus  even  to  the  drefs 
of  his  miftrefs  ;  but  then  he  affigns  it  more  to  her  man¬ 
ner  of  putting  on  and  appearing  in  whatever  (he  wears 
than  to  the  drefs  itfelf.  It  is  true,  there  is  another 
wicked  poet  (Ovid)  who  has  faid  (with  much  lefs 
decency)  “that  drefs  is  the  better  half  of  the- wo¬ 
man 

— —  Pars  minima  ejl  ipfa  puella  fui.  Ovid. 

There  are  two  very  diftindb  (and,  as  it  were,  oppo- 
fite)  forts  of  grace;  the  majeftufand  the  familiar. 
The  former  belongs  chiefly  to  the  very  fine  women, 
and  the  latter  to  the  very  pretty  ones  :  "That  is  more 
commanding,  and  this  the  more  delightful  and  enga¬ 
ging.  The  Grecian  painters  and  fculptors  ufed  to  ex¬ 
press  the  former  mod  ftrongly  in  the  looks  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  their  Minervas,  and  the  latter  in  tliofe  of 
Venus. 

Xenophon,  in  his  Choice  of  .  Hercules  (or  at  lead 
the  excellent  trandator  of  that  piece)  has  made  juft 
the  fame  diftindtion  in  the  perfonages  of  wiidom  and 
pleafure  ;  the  former  of  which  he  deferibes  as  moving 
on  to  that  young  hero  with  the  majeftic  fort  of  grace ; 
and  the  latter  with  the  familiar  : 

Graceful,  yet  each  with  different  grace  they  move  j 

This  ftriking  facicd  awe,  that  fofter  winning  love. 

No  poet  feems  to  have  underftood  this  part  of  beau¬ 
ty  fo  well  as  our  own  Milton.  He  (peaks  of  thefe 
two  forts  of  grace  very  diftin&ly  ;  and  gives  the  ma¬ 
jeftic  to  his  Adam,  and  both  the  familiar  and  majeftic 
to  Eve  ;  but  the  latter  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  for¬ 
mer  : 

Two  of  far  nobler  fliape,  erett  and  tall. 

Godlike  eredt,  with  native  honour  clad. 

In  naked  majefty,  feem’d  lords  of  all ; 

And  worthy  feem’d.  For  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  (hone  : 

Truth,  wifdom,  fandtitude  fevere  and  pure  ; 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac’d  ; 

Whence  true  authority  in  men  :  Though  both 

Not  equal,  as  their  fex  not  equal,  feem’d. 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour,  form’d  ; 

For  foftnefs  (he,  and  fweet  attractive  grace. 

Milton's  Par.  Loft-,  B.  iv.  298. 


- - - 1  efpy’d  thee,  fair  indeed  and  tal(, 

Under  a  plantain  ;  yet  methought  lefs  fair, 

Lefs  winning  foft,  lefs  amiably  mild, 

Than  that  fmooth  wat’ry  image.- - 

(Eve,  of  Adam  and  herfelf )  I’o.  ver.  480. 

- - - Her  heav’nly  form 

Angelic,  but  more  foft  and  feminine  ; 

Her  graceful  innocence  ;  her  ev’ry  air 

Of  gefture,  or  lead  adtion. -  B.  ix.  46 1. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps  :  Heav’n  in  her  eye  ; 

In  ev’ry  gefture,  dignity  and  love.  B.  viii.489. 

Speaking,  or  mute,  all  comelinefs  and  grace 

Attends  thee;  and  each  word,  each  motion,  forms, 

lb.  223. 

Though  grace  is  fo  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  in 
general,  yet  there  are  two  particular  things  which 
feem  to  hold  univeifally  in  relation  to  it. 

The  firft  is,  “  That  there  is  no  grace  without  mo¬ 
tion  ;”  that  is,  without  fome  genteel  or  pleafing  mo¬ 
tion,  either  of  the  whole  body  or  of  fome  limb,,  or  at 
lead  of  fome  feature.  And  it  may  be  hence  that  Lord 
Bacon  calls  grace  by  the  name  of  decent  motion  ;  juft  Worh.  i 
as  if  they  were  equivalent  terms:  “In  beauty,  thatvot,1“> 
of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour ;  and  that  ofP'  3°** 
gracious  and  decent  motion,  more  than .  that .  of  fa¬ 
vour.” 

Virgil  in  one  place  points  out  the  majefty  of  Juno,  JEn.  i,  46. 
and  in  another  the  graceful  air  of  Apollo,  by  onlyiv.  147.  I 
faying  ihat  they  move  ;  and  poffibly  he  means  no  more 
when  he  makes  the  motion  of  Venus  the  principal  40$. 
thing  by  which  JEneas  difeovers  her  under  all  her  dif- 
guife  ;  though  the  commentators,  as  ufual,  would  fain 
find  out  a  more  dark  and  myfterious  meaning  for  it. 

All  the  beft  ftatues  are  reprefented as  in, fome  adlion 
or  motion  ;  and  the  moft  graceful  ftatue  in  the  world 
(the  Apollo  Belvedere)  is  (o  much  fo,'  that  when  one 
faces  it  at  a  little  diftance,  one  is'  almoft  apt  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  he  is  adtually  going  to  move  on  toward  you. 

All  graceful  heads,  even  in  the  portraits  of  the  beft 
painters,  are  in  motion  ;  and  very  ftrongly  on  thofe  of 
Guido  in  particular  ;  which  are  all  either  calling  their 
looks  up  toward  heaven,  or  down  toward  the  ground, 
or  fide-way,  as  regarding  fome  objedt-  A  head  that 
is  quite  una&ive,  and  flung  flat  upon  the  canvas  (like 
the  faces  on  medals  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  or  the  Gothic  hea^s  before  the  revival  of  the 
arts),  will  be  fo  far  from  having  any  grace,  that  it  will 
not  even  have  any  life  in  it. 

The  fecond  obfervation  is,  “  That  there  can  be  no 
grace  with  impropriety ;”  or,  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  can  be  graceful  that  is  not  adapted  to  the 
charadters  of  the  perfon. 

The  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  would  become 
ungraceful  in  a  character  of  majefty  ;  as  the  majeftic 
airs  of  an  emprefs  would  quite  deftroy  the  prettineis 
of  the  former.  The  vivacity  that  adds  a  grace  to 
beauty  in  youth  would  give  an  additional  deformity  to 
old  age  ;  and  the  very  fame  airs  which  would  be 
charming  on  -fome  occafions  may  be  quite  (hocking 
when  extremely  miftimed  or  extremely  mifplaced. 

The  infeparable  union  of  propriety  and  grace  feems 
to  have  been  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  as  we  may 
guefs  from  the  languages  of  feveral  nations  j  in  Vhich 

fome 


Beauty. 
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fome  wards  that  anfwer  to  our  proper  or  becoming,  .are 
ufed  indifferently  for  beautiful  or  graceful.  Thus, 
among  the  Greeks,  the  words  W£*'ov  and  K* and 
among  the  Romans  pulchrum  and  decern,  or  decor  urn, 
are  ufed  indifferently  for  one  another. 

It  appears  wrong,  however,  to  think  (as  fome  have 
done)  that  grace  confifts  entirely  in  propriety  ;  becaufe 
propriety  is  a  thing  eafy  enough  to  be  underftood,  and 
grace  (after  all  we  can  fay  about  it)  very  difficult. 
Propriety,  therefore,  and  grace  are  no  more  one  and 
the  fame  thing  than  grace  and  motion  are.  It  is  true, 
it  cannot  fubfift  without  either  ;  but  then  there  feems 
to  be  fomething  elfe,  which  cannot  be  explained,  that 
goes  to  the  compofltion,  and  which  poffibly  may  give 
its  greatefl  force  and  pleafingnefs. 

Whatever  are  the  caufes  of  it,  this  is  certain,  that 
grace  is  the  chief  of  all  the  conflituent  parts  of  beau¬ 
ty  ;  and  fo  much  fo,  that  it  feems  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  abfolutely  and  univerfally  admired  :  All  the 
reft  are  only  relative.  One  likes  a  brunette  beauty 
better  than  a  fair  one  ;  I  may  love  a  little  woman,  and 
you  a  large  one,  beft  ;  a  perfon  of  a  mild  temper  will 
be  fond  of  the  gentler  paffions  in  the  face,  and  one 
of  a  bolder  caft  may  choofe  to  have  more  vivacity  and 
more  vigorous  -paffions  expreffed  there  :  But  grace  is 
found  in  few,  and  is  pleafing  to  all.  Grace,  like  poe¬ 
try,  mull  be  born  with  a  perfon,  and  is  never  wholly 
to  be  acquired  by  art.  The  moll  celebrated  of  all  the 
ancient  painters  was  Apelles  5  and  the  molt  celebrated 
of  all  the  modern  Raphael :  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  diftinguifhing  charadler  of  each  of  them 
was  grace.  Indeed,  that  alone  could  have  given  them 
fo  high  a  pre-eminence  over  all  their  other  competi¬ 
tors. 

Grace  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  loweft  part  of 
beauty  or  colour  ;  very  little  with  ffiape,  and  very 
much  with  the  paffions  ;  for  it  is  ffie  who  gives  their 
higheft  zeft,  and  the  mofl  delicious  part  of  their  "plea¬ 
fingnefs  to  the  expreffions  of  each  of  them. 

All  the  other  parts  of  beauty  are  pleafing  in  fome 
degree,  but  grace  is  pleafingnefs  itfelf.  And  the  old 
Romans  in  general  feem  to  have  had  this  notion  of 
it,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  original  import  of  the 
names  which  they  ufed  for  this  part  of  beauty:  Gra¬ 
tia  from  gratus,  or  “  pleafing;”  and  decor  from  de¬ 
cent,  or  “  becoming.” 

The  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  muft  have  been 
of  this  opinion  ;  when  in  fettling  their  mythology,  they 
made  the  graces  the  conftant  attendants  of  Venus  or 
the  caufe  of  love.  In  fadt,  there  is  nothing  caufes  love 
fo  generally  and  fo  irrefiltibly  as  grace.  It  is  like  the 
Celtus  of  the  fame  goddefs,  which  was  fuppofed  to  com¬ 
prehend  every  thing  that  was  winning  and  engaging 
in  it ;  and  befide  all,  to  oblige  the  heart  to  love  by  a 
fecret  and  inexplicable  force  like  that  of  fome  magic 
charm. 

She  faid,  with  awe  divine,  the  queen  of  love 
Obey’d  the  lifter  and  the  wife  of  Jove: 

And  from  her  fragrant  breaft  the  zone  unbrac’d, 
With  various  Ikill  and  high  embroidery  grac’d. 

In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm, 

To  win  the  wifeft,  and  the  coldeft  warm: 

Fond  love,  the  . gentle  vow,  the  gay  defire,' 

The  kind  deceit,  the  Hill  reviving  fire. 


Perfuafive  fpeech,  and  more  perfuafive  fighs,  Beauty. 

Silence  that  fpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

This  on  her  hand  the  Cyprian  goddefs  laid  ; 

Take  this,  and  with  it  all  thy  wilh,  (he  faid: 

With  fmiles  Ihe  took  the  charm;  and  fmiling  preft 
The  pOw’rful  Ceftus  to  her  fnowy  breaft. 

Pope,  II.  xiv.  256. 

Although  people  in  general  are  more  capable  of 
judging  right  of  beauty,  at  leaft  in  fome  parts  of  it, 
than  they  are  of  molt  other  things;  yet  there  are  a 
great  many  caufes  apt  to  miflead  the  generality  in  their 
judgments  of  beauty.  Thus,  if  theaffe&ion  is  entirely 
engaged  by  any  one  object,  a  man  is  apt  to  allow  all 
perfections  to  that  perfon,  and  very  little  in  compaiifon 
to  any  body  elfe;  or  if  they  ever  commend  others  high¬ 
ly,  it  is  for  fome  circumftance  in  which  they  bear  fome 
refemblance  to  their  favourite  objedt. 

Again,  peopleare  very  often  milled  in  their  judgments, 
by  a  fimilitude  either  of  their  own  temper  or  perfonage 
in- others.  It  is  hence  that  a  perfon  of  a  mild  temper 
is  more  apt  to  be  pleafed  with  the  gentler  paffions  in 
the  face  of  his  miftrefs  ;  and  one  of  a  very  lively  turn 
would  choofe  more  of  fpirit  and  vivacity  in  his  ;  that 
little  people  are  inclined  to  prefer  pretty  women,  and 
larger  people  majeftic  ones;  and  fo  on  in  a  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  inftances.  This  may  be  called  falling  in  love 
with  ourfelves  at  fecond  hand;  and  felf-love  (whatever 
other  love  may  be)  is  fometimes  fo  falfe-fighted,  that 
it  may  make  the  mofl  plain,  and  even  the  moll  difa- 
greeable  things,  feem  beautiful  and  pleafing. 

Sometimes  an  idea  of  ufefulnefs  may  give  a  turn  to 
our  ideas  of  beauty  ;  a3  the  very  fame  things  are  reck¬ 
oned  beauties  in  a  coach-horfe  which  would  be  fo  many 
blemifhes  in  a  race-horfe. 

But  the  greateft  and  moll  general  milleader  of  our 
judgments,  in  relation  to  beauty,  is  cuftom,  or  the  dif¬ 
ferent  national  taftes  for  beauty,  which  turn  chiefly  on' 
the  two  lower  parts  of  it,  colour  and  form. 

It  was  from  the  moll  common  fhape  of  his  country¬ 
women,  that  Rubens,  in  his  piftures,  delights  fo  much 
in  plumpnefs ;  not  to  give  it  a  worfe  name.  When¬ 
ever  he  was  to  reprefent  the  moll  beautiful  women,  he 
i6  fure  to  give  them  a  good  fhare  of  corpulence.  It 
feems  as  ifnobody  could  be  a  beauty  with  him  under 
two  hundred  weight.  His  very  graces  are  all  fat. 

But  this  may  go  much  farther  than  mere  bulk;  it 
will  reach  even  to  very  great  deformities;  which  fome¬ 
times  grow  into  beauties,  where  they  are  habitual  and 
general.  One  of  our  own  countrymen  (who  was  a 
particularly  handfome  man)  in  his  travelling  over  the 
Alps,  w’as  detained  by  a  fever  in  one  of  thole  villages, 

•where  every  grown  perfon  has  that  fort  of  fwellings  in 
the  neck  which  they  call  goitres;  and  of  which  fome 
are  very  near  as  big  as  their  heads.  The  firft  Sunday 
that  he  was  able,  he  went  to  their  church  (for  he  was 
a  Roman  catholic)  to  return  thanks  to  heaven  for  his 
recovery.  A  man  of  fo  good  a  figure,  and  fo  well 
dreft,  had  probably  never  before  been  within  the  walls 
of  that  chapel.  Every  body’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him ;  and  as  they  went  out,  they  cried  out  loud 
enough  for  him  to  hear  them,  “  O  how  completely 
handfome  would  that  man  be,  if  he  had  but  a  goitre! 

In  fome  of  the  moft  military  nations  of  Africa,  no 
man  is  reckoned  handfome  that  has  not  five  or  fix  fears 
•  in 
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In  hjs  face.  This  cuftora  might  poflToly  at  firft  be 
introduced  among  them  to  make  them  lefs  afraid- 
of  wounds  in  that  part  in  battle  :  but  however  that 
was,  it  grew  at  laft  to  have  fo  great  a  (hare  in  their 
idea  of  beauty,  that  they  now  cut  and  flalh  the  faces 
of  their  poor  little  infants,  in  order  to  give  them  thofe 
graces,  when  they  are  grown  up,  which  are  fo  neceffa- 
ry  to  win  the  hearts  of  their  miftreffes ;  and  which, 
with  the  affi  fiance  of  fome  jewels  or  ingots  of  gold  in 
their  nofes,  ears,  and  lips,  mull  certainly  be  irreiiilible 
to  the  ladies  of  that  country. 

The  covering  each  cheek  all  over  with  a  burning 
fort  of  red  colour,  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  a 
neighbouring  country  to  be  as  neceffary  to  render  a 
fine  lady’s  face  complstely  beautiful,  as  thefe  fears  are 
for  the  beaux  in  Africa. 

The  natural  complexion  of  the  Italian  ladies  is  of  a 
higher  glow  than  ours  ufually  are  ;  and  yet  Mr  Addi- 
fetn  is  very  juft,  in  making  a  Numidian  call  the  ladies 
of  the  fame  country  pale,  unripened ,  beauties. 

The  glowing  dames  of  Zama’s  royal  court 

Have  faces  flulht  with  more  exalted  charms: 

The  fun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o’er  their  heads, 

Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks : 

Were  you  with  thefej  my  prince,  you’d  foon  forget 

The  pale,  unripen’d  beauties  of  the  north  ! 

Sypbax  to  Juba ;  in  Cato,' A6ti.  Scene  4. 

The  prince  of  Anamaboo,  who  had  been  fo  long 
and  laterally  fo  much  ufed  to  the  European  com¬ 
plexion,  yet  faid  of  a  certain  lady  a  little  before  he  left 
London,  “  That  (he  would  be  the  moft  charming  wo¬ 
man  in  the  world  if  (he  was  but  a  negro.” 

In  an  account  of  fome  of  the  fartheft  travels  that 
any  of  our  people  have  made  up  the  river  Gambia,  we 
are  informed,  that  when  they  came  to  fome  villages 
-where  probably  no  Europeans  had  ever  -been  before, 
the  women  ran  frightened  and  fereaming  from  them, 
on  taking  them  te  be  devils,  merely  on  account  of  the 
■whitenefs  of  their  complexion. 

We  cannot  avoid  obferving,  however,  that  heaven  is 
very  good  and  merciful  to  mankind,  even  in  making  us 
capable  of  all  this  variety  of  miftakes.  If  every  perfon 
judged  exadtly  right  of  beauty,  every  man  that  was  in 
love  in  fuch  a  diftridt,  would  be  in  love  with  the  fame 
woman.  The  fuperior  beauty  of  each  hamlet  would 
be  the  objedt  of  the  hate  and  malice  of  all  the  reft  of 
her  own  fex  in  it,  and  the  caufe  of  diflenfion  and  mur¬ 
ders  among  all  of  the  other.  If  this  would  hold  in 
one  town,  it  would  hold  for  the  fame  reafons  in  every 
other  town  or  diftrift ;  and  of  courfe  there  would  be 
nothing  more  wanting  than  this  univerfal  right  judge¬ 
ment  of  beauty,  to  render  the  whole  world  one  conti¬ 
nued  feene  of  blood  and  mifery. 

But  now  that  fancy  has  perhaps  more  to  do  with 
beauty  than  judgment,  there  is  an  infinity  of  taftes, 
•  and  confequently  an  infinity  of  beauty;  for  to  the 
mind  of  the  lover,  fuppofed  beauty  is  full  as  good  as 
real.  Every  body  may  now  choofe  out  what  happens 
to  hit  his  own  turn  and  call-  Thi3  increafes  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  beauty  vaftly,  and  makes  it  in  a  manner  univer¬ 
fal  :  for  there  are  but  few  people  in  comparifon  that 
are  truly  beautiful ;  but  every  body  may  be  beautiful 
in  the  imagination  of  fome  one  or  other.  Some  may 
delight  themfelves  in  a  black  ikin,  and  others  in  a  white; 


fome  in  a  gentle  natural  rofinefs  of  complexion,  others 
in  a  high  exalted  artificial  red  ;  fome  nations  in  waifts 
difproportionably  large,  and  another  in  waifts  as  difpro- 
portionably  fmall.  In  fhort,  the  moft  oppofite  things 
imaginable  may  each  be  looked  upon  as  beautiful  in 
whole  different  countries,  or  by  different  people  in  the 
fame  country. 

We  fhould  perhaps  make  a  diftindlion  here  again,  as 
to  the  two  former  parts  of  beauty  and  the  two  latter. 
Fancy  has  much  more  to  do  in  the  articles  of  form  and 
colour  than  in  thofe  of  the  pafiions  and  grace.  The 
good  pafiions,  as  they  are  vifible  on  the  face,  are  ap¬ 
parent  goodnefs  ;  and  that  muft  be  generally  amiable: 
and  true  grace,  wherever  it  appears  to  any  degree, 
one  fhould  think  muft  be  plealing,  to  every  human 
creature ;  or  perhaps  this  may  never  appear  in  the  wo¬ 
men  of  any  nation,  where  the  men  are  grown  fo  la¬ 
vage  and  brutal  as  to  have  loft  all  tafte  for  it. 

Yet  even -as  to  grace  itfelf,  under  the  notion  of 
pleafingnefs,  it  may  become  almoft  univerfal,  and  be  as 
fubjedt  to  the  dominion  of  fancy  as  any  of  the  lefs  fig- 
nificant  parts  of  beauty.  A  parent  can  fee  genteelnefs 
in  the  moft  auk  ward  child  perhaps  that  ever  was  borrt  ; 
and  a  perfon  who  is  truly  in  love,  will  be  pleafed  with 
every  motion  and  air  of  the  perfon  beloved  ;  which  is 
the  moft  diftinguiftiing  character  that  belongs  to  grace. 
It  is  true,  this  is  all  a  miftaken  grace;  but  as  to  that 
particular  perfon,  it  has  all  the  effedts  of  the  true. 

Beauty,  in  architedlure,  painting,  and  other  arts, 
is  the  harmony  and  juftnefs  of  the  whole  compofition 
taken  together. 

BEAUVAIS,  an  epifcopal  cityin  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Beauvoilis.  The  cathedral  church  is 
dedicated  to  §t  Peter,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  fine 
architedlure.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  relics,  and 
a  library  of  curious  books.  There  are  feveral  other 
churches,  among  which  is  one  dedicated  to  St  Stephen, 
remarkable  for  its  curious  windows.  The  town  was  in- 
effedtually  befieged  by  the  Englifh  in  1443,  and  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  In 
this  laft  fiege  the  women  fignalized  themfelves  under 
the  condudl  of  Jeane  Hachette,  who  fet  up  a  ftartdard 
yet  preferved  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins.  The  Duke 
was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  in  memory  of  the 
womens  exploits,  they  walk  firft  in  a  procefliou  on  the 
loth  of  July,  the  anniverfary  of  their  deliverance.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  good  trade  in  beautiful  tapeftry. 
Beauvais  is  fituated  on  the  river  Therin,  in  E.  Long. 
2.  15  N.  Lat.  49.  26. 

Beauvais,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Languedoc, 
feated  on  the  river  Tefcou.  E.  Long.  1.  43.  N.  Lat. 
44.  2. 

BEAUVIN,  a  city  of  Burgundy  in  France,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  47. 

BEAUVOIR  fur  Mer ,  a  maritime  town  of  Poidtou, 
in  France,  with  the  title  of  Marquifate.  W.  Long. 
1 . 5,.  N.  Lat.  46. 45. 

BEAUVOISIS,  a  territory  of  France,  formerly 
part  of  Picardy,  but  now  of  the  Ifle  of  France.  Beau¬ 
vais  is  the  capital. 

BEBELINGUFN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  feated  on  a  lake  from  which 
proceeds  the  river  Worm.  E*.  Long.  9.  8.  N.  Lat. 
48.  45. 

BEJ5RYCIA,  (anc.  geog.),  an  ancient  name  of 
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Bee  Bithynia,  fo  called  from  the  Bebryces  its  inhabitants. 

I!  The  Bebryces  were  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Thra- 
®e'k'  cians,  vizi  the  Bithyni  and  Thyni ;  from  whom,  in 
procefs  of  time,  the  country  took  the  name  of  Bilhy- 
nia.  See  Bithyni  a. 

BEC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy,  feated  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  52.  N.  Lat.  48.45. 

BECAH,  orBEKAH,  a  Jewilh  coin,  being  half  a 
fhekel.  In  Dr  Arbuthnot’s  table  of  redudtions,  the 
bekah  amounts  to  13-JI-d.  in  Dr  Prideaux’s  computa¬ 
tion  to  is..  6d.  Every  Ifraelite paid  an  hundred bekahs 
a  head  annually  for  the  fupport  of  the  temple. 

BECALM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  to  appeafe, 
to  allay. 

Becalm,  in  the  fea  language.  A  (hip  is  faid  to  be 
becalmed,  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  fill  the 
fails. 

BECANOR,  a  town  of  India,  in  Afia,  feated  on 
the  river  Ganges,  in  E.  Long.  83.  5.  N.  Lat.  27.  40. 

BECCABUNGA,brooklime;  the  trivial  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  veronica.  See  Veronica.. 

BECCLES,  a  large  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
in  E.  Long.  1. 30.  N.  Lat.  52.  38. 

BECHER  (  John  Joachim),  a  celebrated  clfemift, 
was  born  at  Spires,  in  1645.  He  was  connected  with 
the  moll  learned  men  in  Europe  ;  and  the  emperor,  the 
eledtors  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  and  other  perfons  of 
high  rank,  furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of  making  ex¬ 
periments  in  mathematics, natural  philofophy,  medicine, 
and  chemiftry.  As  his  thoughts  were  very  judicious  and 
uncommon  with  refpedt  to  oeconomy  and  to  increafing 
the  i-evenues  of  a  ftate,  he  was  invited  to  Vienna,  where 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  eftablifhment  of  feveral 
manufactures,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  an  India 
company  ;  but  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  minifters  oc- 
eafioned  his  difgrace  and  ruin.  He  was  no|  lefs  un¬ 
happy  at  Mentz,  Munich,  and  Wurtzburg  ;  which  de¬ 
termined  him  to  go  to  Haerlcm,  where  he  invented  a 
machine  for  working  a  great  quantity  of  filk  in  a  little 
time,  and  with  few  hands  :  but  new  misfortunes  made 
him  come  to  England,  and  he  died  at  London  in  i  6^5. 
Fie  wrote  many  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 

1 .  Phyfica  Subterranea,  which  wa3  reprinted  at  Leipfic  in 
1 703,  and  in  1 739,  in  odtavo,  with  a  fmall  treatife,  by 
E.  Stahl,  intitled  Specimen  Becberianum.  2.  Experi¬ 
mental  c by  mi  cum  novum ,  8vo.  3.  Charaffer  pro  No- 
tiria  Linguarum  univerfali.  4.  Injiitutiones  thymic*, 
Jiu  Manuduttio  ad  Philofophiam  Hermeticam,  4to. 
5.  Injiitutiones  Chymica  prodr  om*,  i2tno.  6.  Expe- 
rimentuin  novum  ac  curiofum  de  Miner  a  arenaria  per- 
petua,  &c. 

BECHIN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  a  circle  of  the 
fame  name.  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  General  Be- 
quoi  in  16 1 9.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Laufnics,  in. 
E.  Long.  15.  12.  N.  Lat.  49.  14. 

BECK,  or  Beke,  a  word  which  imports  a  fmall 
ftream  of  water  ifliiing  from  fome  burn  or  fpring. 
Hence  Hell  becks ,  little  brooks  in  the  rough  and  wild 
mountains  about  Richmond  near  Lancafhire,  fo  called 
on  account  of  their  ghaftlinefs  and  depth. 

Beck  is  chiefly  ufed  among  us  in  the  compolition  of 
names  of  places  originally  fituated  on  rivulets  :  hence 
Walbeck,  Bournbeck,  &c.  "The  Germans  ufe  beck  in 
the  fame  manner. 
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BECK,  (David)  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  was  Beck', 
born  at  Arnheim  in  Guelderland  in  1621,  and  bjcame  Becker* 
a  difciple  of  Vandyck  ;  from  whom,  he  acquired  a  fine  v 
manner  of  penciling,  and  that  fweet  ftyle  of  colouring 
which  is  peculiar  to  that  great  mafler  and  to  all  the 
difciples  trained  up  under  his  direction.  He  poffeffed 
befides,  that  freedom  of  hand,  and  readinefs,  or  rather 
rapidity  of  execution,  for  which  Vandyck  was  fo  re¬ 
markably  famous ;  and  King  Charles  I.  when  he  ob- 
ferved  the  expeditious  manner  of  Beck’s  painting,  was 
fo  exceedingly  furprifed,  that  lie  told  Beck,  it  was  his 
opinion,  he  could  paint  if  he  was  riding  poft.  He  was 
appointed  portrait-painter  and  chamberlain  to  Queen 
Chriftina  of  Sweden  ;  and  by  her  recommendation, 
moll  of  the  illultrious  perfons  in  Europe  fat  to  him  for 
their  pictures.  Hq  was  agreeable,  handfome,  and  po¬ 
lite,  and  lived  in  the  higheft  favour  with  his  royal  mi- 
ftrefs  :  but,  having  an  earned  defire  to  vifit  his  friends 
in  Holland,  and  leaving  the  court  of  Sweden  much 
again  ft  the  Queen’s  inclination,  (he  apprehended  that  ' 
he  intended  never  to  return  ;  and,  as  he  died  foon  af¬ 
ter  at  the  Hague,  it  was  fufpedted  that  he  was  poifon- 
ed.  This  happened  in  1656,  when  he  was  aged  only 
35  years.— -A  very  Angular  adventure  happened  to  this 
painter  as  he  travelled  through  Germany,  which  feems 
not  unworthy  of  being  recited.  He  was  fuddenly  and 
violently  taken  ill  at  the  inn  where- he  lodged,  and  was 
laid  out  as  a  corpfe,  feeming  to  all  appearance  quite 
dead.  His  valets  expreffed  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  grief’ 
for  the  lofs  of  their  mafler,  and  while  they  fat  befide 
his  bed,  they  drank  very  freely,  by  way  of  confolation. 

At  laft  one  of  them,  who  grew  much  intoxicated,  faid 
to  his  companions,  our  mafler  was  fond  of  his  glafs 
while  he  was  alive,  and  out  of  gratitude  let  us  give  him 
a  glafs  now  he  is  dead.  As  the  reft  of  the  fervants  af- 
fented  to  the  propcfal,  he  raifed  up  the  head  of  his 
mafler  and  endeavoured  to  pour  fome  of  the  liquor  into 
his  mouth.  By  the  fragrance  of  the  wine,  or  probably 
by  a  fmall  quantity  that  imperceptibly  got  down  his 
throat.  Beck  opened  his  eyes  ;  and  the  fervant  being 
exceflively  drunk,  and  forgetting  that  his  mafler  was 
conlidered  as  dead,  compelled  him  to  fwallow  what 
wine  remained  in  the  glafs.  The  painter  gradually  re¬ 
vived,  and  by  proper  management  and  care  recovered 
perfectly,  and  efcaped  a  premature  interment — How 
highly  the  works  of  this  mafler  were  efteemed,  may 
appear  from  the  many  marks  of  diflindtion  and  honour 
which  were  (hown  him  ;  .for  hfe  received  from  different 
princes,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  Angular  merit,, 
nine  gpld  chains,  and  feveral  medals  of  gold  of  a  large 
fize. 

BECKET  (Thomas),  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury  in  the  12th  century.  The 
ftory  of  his  birth  is  as  extraordinary  as  that  of  his  life. 

It  is  related,  that  his  father  Gilbert  Becket,  fome  time 
fheriff  of  London,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,- 
wherc  being  furprifed  and  enfiaved-by  a  party  of  Sa¬ 
racens,  his  mafter’s  daughter  fell  in  love  with  him ;  and 
that  when  he  made  hisefcape,  (he  followed  him  to  Lon¬ 
don.  So  lingular  an  inftance  of  heroic  affedtion  ftruck 
him  ;  and  after  confulting  with  fome  bilhops,  he  bap¬ 
tized  her  by  the  name  of  Matilda,  and  married  her; 
from  which  marriage  proceeded  the  haughty  Thomas 
Becket.  Being  raifed  to  the  archbilhopric,  he  began 

the. 
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Becket.  the  great  difpute  between  the  crown  and  the  mitre, 

— -v - and  tided  with  the  pope  :  at  which  King  Henry  II. 

was  greatly  offended  ;  and  calling  an  affembly  of  the 
bifhops  at  Weftminfter,  offered  fix  articles  againft  papal 
encroachments,  which  he  urged  Becket  to  affent  to. 
Becket,  at-  the  importunities  of  feveral  lords,  jfigned 
them  ;  but  relapfing,  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  as  a 
traitor  ;  upon  which  he  fled  into  Flanders.  The  king 
banithed  all  his  relations,  and  Becket  excommunicated 
all  his  oppofers.  At  laft,  after  feven  years,  by  the  iu- 
terceflion  of  the  French  king  and  the  pope,  he  return¬ 
ed;  but  refufed  to  abfolve  thefe  bifhops  and  others  he 
had  excommunicated:  whereupon  the  king  grew  enra¬ 
ged  ;  and  is  reported  to  have  dropped  thefe  expreffions  : 
“  That  he  was  an  unhappy  prince,  who  maintained  a 
great  number  of  lazy  infignificant  perfons  about  him, 
none  of  whom  had  gratitude  or  fpirit  enough  to  re¬ 
venge  him  on  a  fingle  infolent  prelate  who  gave  him  fo 
much  difturbance.”  Thefe  words  of  the  king  put 
four  gentleman  of  his  court  on  forming  a  defign  againft 
the  archbifhop’s  life,  which  they  executed  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  of  Canterbury,  on  the  29th  of  Decem¬ 
ber  j  1 7 1.  They  endeavoured  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
chureh ;  but  finding  they  could  not  do  this  without 
difficulty,  killed  him  there.  The  affaffins  being  afraid 
they  had  gone  too  far,  durft  not  return  to  the  king’s 
court  at  Normandy,  but  retired  to  Knarefburgh  in 
Yorkfhire  ;  where  every  body  avoided  their  company, 
hardly  any  perfon  even  elioofirig  to  eat  or  drink  with 
them.  They  at  length  took  a  voyage  to  Rome,  and 
being  admitted  to  penance  by  pope  Alexander  III. 
they  went  to  Jerufalem ;  where,  according  to  the  pope’s 
order,  they  fpent  their  lives  in  penitential  auilerities, 
and  died  in  the  Black  Mountain.  They  were  buried  at 
Jerufalem-,  without  the  church  door  belonging  to  the 
Templars.  King  Henry  was,  or  affeAed  to  be, 
mueh  difturbed  at  the  news  of  Becket’s  death,  and 
difpatched  an  embaffy  to  Rome  to  clear  himfelf 
from  the  imputation  of  being  the  caufe  of  it.  Im¬ 
mediately  all  divine-offices  ceafed  in  the  church  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  this  for  a  year,  excepting  nine  days;  at  the 
end  of  which,  by  order  of  the  pope,  it  was  reconlecra- 
ted.  Two  years  after,  Becket  was  canonized ;  and 
the  following  year,  Henry  returning  to  England,  went 
to  Canterbury,  where  he  did  penance  as  a  teftimony  of 
his  regret  for  the  murder  of  Beeket.  When  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  ehurch  where  the  archbilhop  was 
buried,  he  alighted  off  his  horfe,  and  walked  barefoot, 
in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  till  he  came  to  Becket’s 
tomb  ;  where,  after  he  had  proftrated’himfelf  and  pray¬ 
ed  for  a  confiderable  time,  lie  fubmitted  to  be  fcour- 
ged  by  the  monks,  and  paffed  all  that  day  and  night 
without  any  refrelhment,  and  kneeling  upon  the  bare 
ftone.  In  i  221  Becket’s  body  was  taken  up,  50 years 
after  ,his  murder,  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  III. 
and  a  great  coneourfe  of  the  nobility  and  others,  and 
depofited  in  a  rieh  ffirine,  ereAed  at  the  expenee.  of 
Stephen  Langton  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  which  was 
foon  vifited  from  all  parts,  and  enriehed  with  the  moll 
coftly  gifts  and  offerings  ;  and  the  miracles  faid  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb  were  fo  numerous,  that  Gervafe 
of  Canterbury  tells  us,  there  were  two  large  volumes 
of  them  kept  in  that  chureh.  *  The  monks  ufed  to 
raife  his  body  every  year  ;  and  the  day  on  which  this 
ceremony  was  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of 
N»  43.  , 
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his  tranjlation ,  was  a  general  holiday:  every  50th  year  Becket, 
there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour,  which  Becking, 
lafted  15  days:  plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted  am‘  ( 
to  .all  that  vifited  his  tomb;  and  100,000  pilgrims  have 
been  regiftered  at  a  time  in  Canterbury.  The  devo¬ 
tion  towards  him  had  quite  effaced  in  that  town  the 
adoration  of  the  Deity;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin. 

At  God’s  altar,  for  inltapce,  there  were  offered  "in  one 
year  3I.  2S.  6d.  at  the  Virgin’s,  63 1.  5s.  did.  at  St  Tho¬ 
mas’s,  832 1.  1 2 s.  3d.  But  next  year  the  difpropor- 
tion  was  Hill  greater:  there  was  not  a  penny  offered  at 
God’s  altar  ;  the  Virgin’s  gained  only  4  1.  is.  8d.  but 
St  Thomas’s  had  gotfor  his  lhare  954I.  6s.  3d.  Louis 

VII.  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  this  mira¬ 
culous  tomb,  and  had  bellowed  on  the  Ihrine  a  jewel 
which  was  efteemed  the  richell  in  Chriftendom.  Henry 

VIII.  to  whom  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  ob¬ 
noxious  a  faint  of  this  charaAer  behoved  to  appear, 
and  how  much  contrary  to  all  his  projeAs  for  degra¬ 
ding  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  not  only  pil¬ 
laged  the  rich  Ihrine  dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  but 
made  the  faint  himfelf  be  eited  to  appear  in  court,  and 
be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor :  he  ordered  his 
name  to  be  llruck  out  of  the  calender  ;  the  office  for 
his  feftival  to  be  expunged  from  all  breviaries  ;  and  his 
bones  to  be  burnt,  and  the  alhes  thrown  in  the  air. 

From  Mr  Thomas  Wartou  we  learn,  lhat  Becket  was 
the  fubjeA  of  poetical  legends.  The  Lives  of  the  Saints 
in  verfe, in  Bennet’s  library  (Numb.  CLXV.),  contain 
his  martyrdom  and  tranflation.  This  manufeript  is 
fiippofed  to  be  of  the  14th  century.  The  fame  inge¬ 
nious  writer  informs  us,  from  Peter  de  Blois,  that  the 
palace  of  Becket  was  perpetually  filled  with  bilhops 
highly  aeeomplilhed  in  literature,  who  paffed  their  time 
there  in  reading,  difputing,  and  deciding  important 
quellions  of ; the  ftate.  “  Thefe  prelates,  though  men 
of  the  world,  were  a  fociety  of  fcholars ;  yet  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  who  frequented  the  univerfities,  in 
which  nothing  was  taught  but  words  and  fyllables,  un¬ 
profitable  fubtleties,  elementary  fpeculations,  and  trifling 
diftinAions.  De  Blois  was  himfelf  eminently  learned, 
and  one  of  the  rnoft  dillinguifiied  ornaments  of  Beck¬ 
et’s  attendants.  We  know  that  John  of  Salifbury,  his 
intimate  frieud,  the  companion  of  his  exile,  and  the 
writer  of  his  life,  was  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  man  of 
his  time  for  his  knowledge  in  philological  and  polite 
literature.” 

BECKINGHAM  (Charles),  an  Englifh  dramatic 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  linen-draper  in  London,  and 
born  in  1699.  He  was  educated  at  that  great  nurfery 
of  learning  Merchant-Taylor’s  fchool,  under  the  learned 
Dr  Smith,  where  he  made  a  very  great  proficiency  in 
all  his  ltudie6,  and  gave  the  ftrongeft  teftimonials  of 
very  extraordinary  abilities.  In  poetry  more  particu¬ 
larly  he  very  early  difeovered  an  uncommon  genius,  two 
dramatie  pieces  of  his  writing  being  reprefented  on  the 
ftage  before  he  had  completed  his  20th  year :  and 
thofe  not  fueh  as  required  the  leaft  indulgence  or  al¬ 
lowance  on  account  of  his  years;  but  fuch  as  bore  evi¬ 
dence  to  a  boldnefa  of  fentiment,' an  accuracy  of  dic¬ 
tion,  an  ingenuity  of  conduA,  and  a  maturity  .of  judge¬ 
ment,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  much  more 
ripened  age.  The  titles  of  his  plays,  both  of  which 
are  tragedies,  are,  1.  Henry  IV,  of  France.  2.  Scipio 
Hfricanus.  At  the  reprefentation  of  the  laft  mentioned 
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piece,  which  indeed  was  the  firft  he  wrote,  his  fchool- 
mafter  Dr  Smith,  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  dittindlion  and 
regard  to  the  merit  of  his  pupil,  gave  all  his  boys  a 

’  holiday  on  the  afternoon  of  the  author’s  benefit,  in  or¬ 
der  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  fuch  of  them  as  plea- 
fed  to  pay  their  compliments  to  their  fchool-fellow  on 
that  occafion.  Befides  thefe  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote 
feveral  other  poems  :  but  his  genius  was  not  permitted 
any  very  long  period  to  expand  itfelf  in  ;  for  he  died 
on  the  1 8th  of  February  1730,  in  the  32d  year  of  his 
age. 

BECKUM,  a  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  in 
Germany,  feated  at  the  fource  of  the  river  Verfe,  in 
E.  Long.  8.  18.  N.  Lat.  51.  46. 

BECSANGIL,  anciently  Bithynia,  a  province  of 
Natolia  in  Afia  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black 
Sea;  on  the  weft,  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora;  on  the  fouth, 
by  Natolia  Proper ;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  province 
of  Bolli.  The  principal  town  is  Burfa. 

BECTASSE,  an  order  or  fed  of  religious  among 
the  Turks,  denominated  from  their  founder  Bettajh , 
preacher  to  Sultan  Amurath.  All  the  janizaries  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Porte  are  of  the  religion  of  Be&affe, 
being  even  faid  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the 
founder  of  this  fe&.  The  habit  of  the  Bedtaffe  is  white; 
on  their  heads  they  wear  white  caps  of  feveral  pieces, 
with  turbans  of  wool  twilled  rope-fafhion.  They  ob- 
ferve  conftantly  the  hour  of  prayer,  which  they  perform 
in  their  own  affemblies,  and  make  frequent  declarations 
of  the  unity  of  God. 

BED,  a  convenience  for  ftretching  and  compofing 
the  body  on,  for  eafe,  reft,  or  fleep,  confifting  gene¬ 
rally  of  feathers  inclofed  in  a  ticken  cafe.  There  are 
varieties  of  beds,  as  a  ftanding-bed,  a  fettee-bed,  a 
tent-bed,  a  truckle-bed,  &c. 

s  It  was  univerfally  the  pra&ice,  in  the  firft  ages,  for 
mankind  to  fleep  upon  fkins  of  beafts.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
particularly  the  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Britons  before 
the  Roman  invafion ;  and  thefe  fkins  were  fpread  on  the 
floor  of  their  apartments.  Afterwards  they  were  chan¬ 
ged  for  loofe  rufhes  and  heather,  as  the  Welch  a  few 
years  ago  lay  on  the  former,  and  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland  fleep  on  the  latter  to  this  prefent  moment.  In 
procefs  of  time,  the  Romans  fuggefted  to  the  interior 
Britons  the  ufe,  and  the  introdudlion  of  agriculture 
fupplied  them  with  the  means,  of  the  neater  conveni- 
ency  of  ftraw  beds.  The  beds  of  the  *  Roman  gentry 
at  this  period  were  generally  filled  with  feathers,  and 
tliofe  of  the  inns  with  the  foft  down  of  reeds.  But  for 
m^ny  ages  the  beds  of  the  Italians  had  been  conftantly 
compofed  of  ftraw ;  it  ftill  formed  thofe  of  the  foldiers 
and  officers  at  the  conqueft  of  Lancafhire ;  and  from 
both,  our  countrymen  learnt  their  ufe.  But  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  up  only  by  the  gentlemen,  a3  the 
common  Welch  had  their  beds  thinly  fluffed  with  rufhes 
as  late  as  the  conclulion  of  the  1 2th  century;  and  with 
the  gentlemen  it  continued  many  ages  afterwards. 
Straw  was  ufed  even  in  the  royal  chambers  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  late  as  the  clofe  of  the  1 3th.  Moll  of  the  pea- 
fants  about  Manchefler  lie  on  chaff  at  prefent,  as  do 
like  wife  the  common  people  all  over  Scotland :  In  the 
Highlands  heath  alfo  is  very  generally  ufed  as  bedding 
even  by  the  gentry  ;  and  the  repofe  on  a  heath  bed  has 
been  celebrated  by  travellers  as  a  peculiar  luxury,  fu- 
Vol.  III.  Parti. 
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perior  to  that  yielded  by  down  :  In  France  and  Italy, 
ftraw  beds  remain  general  to  this  day.  But  after  the 
above  period,  beds  were  no  longer  fuffered  to  reft  up¬ 
on  the  ground.  The  better  mode,  that  had  anciently 
prevailed  in  the  eaft,  and  long  before  been  introduced  in¬ 
to  Italy,  was  adopted  in  Britain ;  and  they  were  now 
mounted  on  pedeftalsf.  This,  however,  was  equally  f  Gen. ills, 
confined  to  the  gentlemen.  The  bed  ftill  continued  on 
the  floor  among  the  common  people.  And  the  grofs 
cuftom,  that  had  prevailed  from  the  beginning,  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  lower  Britons  to  the  laft ;  and  thefe 
ground-beds  were  laid  along  the  walls  of  their  houfes, 
and  formed  one  common  dormitory  for  all  the  members 
of  the  family.  The  fafhion  continued  univerfally  among 
the  inferior  ranks  of  the  Welch  within  thefe  four  or  five 
ages,  and  with  the  more  uncivilized  part  of  the  High¬ 
landers  down  to  our  own  times.  Arid  even  at  no  great 
diftance  from  Manchefler,  in  the  neighbouring  Buxton, 
and  within  thefe  60  or  70  years,  the  perfons  that  re¬ 
paired  to  the  bath  are  all  faid  to  have  flept  in  one  long 
chamber  together;  the  upper  part  being  allotted  to  the 
ladies,  and  the  lower  to  the  gentlemen,  and  only  par¬ 
titioned  from  each  other  by  a  curtain. 

Dining- Bed,  leftus  tricliniaris ,  or  difeubitorius,  that 
whereon  the  ancients  lay  at  meals.  The  dining  or  dif- 
cubitory  beds  were  four  or  five  feet  high.  Three  of 
thefe  beds  were  ordinarily  ranged  by  a  fquare  table 
(whence  both  the  table  and  the  room  where  they  eat 
were  called  triclinium)  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  one  of 
the  fides  of  the  table  remained  open  and  acceffible  to 
the  waiters.  Each  bed  would  hold  three  or  four,  rarely 
five  perfons.  Thefe  beds  were  unknown  before  the  fe« 
cond  Punic  war :  the  Romans,  till  then,  fat  down  to 
eat  on  plain  wooden  benches,  in  imitation  of  the  heroes 
of  Homer,  or,  as  Varro  expreffes  it,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Lacedemonians  and  Cretans,  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  firft  made  an  innovation :  he  had  brought  from 
Carthage  fome  of  thefe  little  beds  called  punicani ,  or 
archaici ;  being  of  a  wood  common  enough,  very  low, 
fluffed  only  with  ftray  or  hay,  and  covered  with  goats 
or  fheeps  fkins,  hadinij  pellibus Jlrati.  In  reality,  there 
was  no  great  difference,  as  to  delicacy,  between  thefe 
new  beds  and  the  ancient  benches  5  but  the  cuftom  of 
frequent  bathing,  which  began  then  to  obtain,  by  foft- 
ening  and  relaxing  the  body,  put  men  on  trying  to  reft 
themfelves  more  commodioufly  by  lying  along  than  by 
fitting  down.  For  the  ladies,  it  did  not  feem  at  firft 
confiftent  with  their  modefty  to  adopt  the  mode  of  ly¬ 
ing  ;  accordingly  they  kept  to  the  old  cuftom  all  the 
time  of  the  commonwealth ;  but,  from  the  firft  Csefars, 
they  eat  on  their  beds.  For  the  youth,  who  had  not 
yet  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  they  were  longTcept  to  the 
ancient  difeipline.  When  they  were  admitted  to  table, 
they  only  fat  on  the  edge  of  the  beds  of  their  neareft 
relations.  Never,  fays  Suetonius,  did  the  young  Cae- 
fars,  Caius  and  Lucius,  eat  at  the  table  of  Auguftus  ; 
but  they  were  fet  in  imo  loco,  or,  as  Tacitus  expreffes 
it,  ad  lefti  fulcra.  From  the  greateft  fimplicity,  the 
Romans  by  degrees  carried  their  dining-beds  to  the 
moll  furprifing  magnificence.  Pliny  affures  us,  it  was 
no  new  thing  to  fee  them  covered  over  with  plates  of 
filver,  adorned  with  the  fofteft  mats,  and  the  richeft 
counterpanes.  Lampridius,  fpeaking  of  Heliogabulus, 
fays,  he  had  beds  of  folid  filver,  folido  argento  habuit 
leftos  £3*  tricliniares,  &  cubiculares .  We  may  add, 

P  ‘  that 
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Bed,  that  Pompey,  in  his  third  triumph,  brought  in  beds  of 
Btda.  g0id# — The  Romans  had  alfo  beds  whereon  they  ftu- 
*  died,  and  beds  whereon  the  dead  were  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile. 

Bf.d- Moulding,  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  for 
thofe  members  of  a  comiche  which  are  placed  below 
the  coronet ;  and  now  ufually  confifts  of  an  ogee,  a 
lift,  a  large  boultine,  and  another  lift  under  the  co¬ 
ronet. 

Bed  of  Jufice,  in  the  French  euftoms,  a  throne  up¬ 
on  which  the  king  is  feated  when  he  goes  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  king  never  holds  a  bed  of  juftice  unlefs  for 
affairs  that  concern  the  ftate,  and  then  all  the  officers 
of  parliament  are  clothed  in  fcarlet  robes. 

Bed  of  the  Carriage  of  a  Great  Gun ,  a  thick  plank, 
that  lies  under  the  piece  being,  as  it  were,  the  body 
of  the  carriage. 

Bed,  in  mafonry,  a  courfe  or  range  of  ftones  ;  and 
the  joint  of  the  bed  is  the  mortar  between  two  ftones, 
placed  over  each  other. 

Bed,  in  gardening,  fquare  or  oblong  pieces  of 
ground  in  a  garden,  raifed  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  adjoining  ground,  and  wherein  they  fow  feeds  or 
plant  roots. 

Hot-Bs-D.  See  Her- Bed. 

Lords  of  the  Bed-  Chamber,  in  the  Britiffi  court,  are 
12  noblemen  who  attend  in  their  turns,  each  a  month; 
during  which  time  they  lie  in  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
and  wait  on  him  when  he  dines  in  private.  Their  fa- 
lary  is  1000L  per  annum. 

BED  A,  commonly  called  Venerable  Bede,  one  of 
our  moil  ancient  hiftorians,  was  born  in  the  year  672, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weremouth,  in  the  biffiopric 
of  Durham.  He  was  educated  by  the  abbot  Benedict 
in  the  monaftery  of  St  Peter,  near  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Wyre.  At  the  age  of  19  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  prieft  in  the  year  702.  About  this  time  lie  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sergius ;  bat' there  is  no  fuf* 
ficient  reafon  to  believe  that  he  accepted  the  invitation. 
In  the  year  731  he  publiflied  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory; 
a  work  of  fo  much  merit,  notwithftandingthe  legendary 
tales  it  contains,  that  it  were  alone  fufficient  to  immor¬ 
talize  the  author.  He  died  in  the  year  735  of  a  lin¬ 
gering  confumption,  probably  occasioned  by  a  feden- 
tary  life,  and  a  long  uninterrupted  application  to  ftu- 
dy  and  literary  compofitions,  of  which  he  left  an  in¬ 
credible  number.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of- his 
convent  at  Jarrow  ;  but  his  bones  were  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Durham,  and  there  depofited  in  the  fame 
coffin  with  thofe  of  St  Cuthbert.  Bede  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  Angular  phenomenon  in  an  ignorant  and  illiterate 
age.  His  learning,  for  the  times,  was  extenfive,  his 
application  incredible,  his  piety  exemplary,  and  his 
modefty  exceffive.  He  was  univerfally  admired,  con- 
fylted,  and  efteemed,  during  his  life  ;  and  his  writings 
jare  defervedly  considered  as  the  foundation  of  our  ec- 
defiaftical  hiftory.  His  language  is  neither  elegant 
nor  pure,  but  perfpicuous  and  eafy. — All  his  works 
are  in  Latin.  The  firft  general  collection  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  at  Paris  in  1544,  in  three  volumes  in  folio. 
They  were  printed  again  at  the  farr  c  place  in  1 554,  in 
eight  volumes.  They  were  alfc  publiffied  in  the  fame 
fize  and  number  of  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1563,  reprinted 
at  Cologne  in  1612,  and  at  the  fame  place  in  1688. 
Befides  this  general  collection,  there  are  feveral  of  his 


compofitions,  which  have  been  printed  feparately,  or  BeJatl 
amongft  the  collections  of  the  writings  of  ancient  au-  ’ll 
thors ;  and  there  are  feveral  manuferipts  aferibed  to  ,  e°e  * 
him,  which  are  preferved  in  the  different  libraries  in  * 

Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

BEDALL,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
ffiire.  Through  this  town  paffes  a  Roman  caufeway 
to  Richmond,  Barnard- caftle,  &c.  The  parts  adja¬ 
cent  are  noted  for  hunting  and  road  horfes.  W.  Long. 

31.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

BEDARIEUX,  or  Bec  d’Arieux,  a  town  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  in  France,  feated  on  the  river  Obe,  in  E.  Long. 

3.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  29. 

BEDEL.  See  Beadle. 

Bedel,  a  fmall  town  in  the  north  riding  of  York- 
ffiire,  feated  on  a  little  brook,  in  W.  Long.  1.  30. 

N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

BEDELL  (Dr  William),  a  learned  prelate,  bom 
in  Effex  in  1570.  He  went  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
the  Engliffi  ambaffador  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  as 
his  chaplain,  in  1 604  ;  and  continuing  eight  years  in 
that  city,  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
famous  Father  Paul,  of  whom  he  learned  Italian  fo  well 
as  to  tranflate  the  Engliffi  Commoa-Prayer  Book  into 
that  language  :  in  return  he  drew  up  an  Engliffi  gram¬ 
mar  for  Father  Paul,  who  declared  he  had  learned  more 
from  him  in  all  parts  of  divinity  than  from  any  one 
befide.  He  was  accordingly  much  concerned  when- 
Bedell  left  Venice;  and  at  his  departure  prefented  him 
with  his  picture,  the  MSS.  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Interdict  and  Inquifi- 
tion,  with  other  literary  donations.  In  1629,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  biffiopric  of  Kilmore  and  Adragh  in  Ireland  ; 
and  finding  thefe  diocefes  in  great  diforder,  applied 
liimfelf  vigoroufly  to  reform  the  abufes  there.  He 
was  no  peilecutor  of  Papifts,  but  laboured  with  great, 
fuccefs  to  convert  the  better  fort  of  the  Popiffi  clergy: 
he  procured  an  Iriffi  tranflation  of  the  common- Prayer 
Book,  which  he  caufed  to  be  read  in  his  cathedral 
every  Sunday ;  and  the  New  Teftament  having  been 
tranflated  by  Archbiffiop  Daniel,  he  procured  one  of 
tqe  Old  Teftament ;  which  he  having  been  prevented 
from  printing  himfelf,  was  afterwards  executed  at  the 
expence  of  the  great  Mr  Robert  Boyle.  He  publiffied, 
in  1 624,  a  controverfial  book  againft  the  Roman-ca¬ 
tholics,  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  affifted  the  archbiffiop  of  Spalatro  in  finiffiing  his 
famous  work  De  Republica  Ecclejiajlica. — When  the 
bloody  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland  in  OCt.  1641,  the 
biffiop  at  firft  did  not  feel  the  violence  of  its  effeCts1;  for 
the  very  rebels  had  conceived  a  great  veneration  for 
him,  and  they  declared  he  ffiould  be  the  laft  Engliffi- 
man  they  would  drive  out  of  Ireland.  His  was  the 
only  houfe  in  the  county  of  Cavan  that  was  unviola¬ 
ted,  and  it  was  filled  with  the  people  who  fled  to  him, 
for  ffielter.  About  the  middle  of  December,  however,, 
the  rebels,  purfuant  to  orders  received  from  their  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate  at  Kilkenny,  required  him  to  difmifs  the 
people  that  were  with  him ;  which  he  refufed  to  do, 
declaring  he  would  ffiare  the  fame  fate  with  the  reft. 

Upon,  this  they  feized  him,  his  two  fons,  and  Mr 
Clogy  who  had  married  his  daughter-in-law,  and  can¬ 
ned  them  prifoners  to  the  caftle  of  Cloughboughter, 
furrounded  by  a  deep  water,  where  they  put  them  all, 
except  the  biffiop,  in  irons ;  after  fome  time,  however. 
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JSeder  this  part  of  their  feverity  was  abated.  After  being 
|!  ,  confined  for  about  three  weeks,  the  bifhop  and  his  two 
fljjr°er  ’  fons,  and  Mr  Clogy,  were  exchanged  for  fome  of  the 
L — -  principal  rebels:  but  the  bifhop  died  foon  after,  011  the 
7th  of  February  1642,  his  death  being  chiefly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  late  imprifonment,  and  the  weight  of 
forrows  which  lay  upon  his  mind.  The  Irifh  did  him 
unufual  honours  at  his  burial ;  for  the  chief  of  the  re¬ 
bels  gathered  their  forces  together,  and  with  them  ac¬ 
companied  his  body  to  the  church-yard. 

BEDER,  a  ftrong  town  of  Afia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  E.  Long.  95.  10.  N.  Lat.  16. 50. 

BEDFORD,  the  county  town  of  Bedfordfhire  in 
England,  feated  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Oufe,  over 
which  there  is  a  flone  bridge  ;  in  W.  Long.  o.  20.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  pleafantly  fi- 
tuated,  but  not  very  large  nor  well  built ;  though  the 
buildings  are  much  improved  of  late,  and  the  river  made 
navigable.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
gives  title  of  duke  to  the  noble  family  of  RuffeL  At 
this  place  the  Britons  were  overthrown  in  a  great  bat¬ 
tle  in  572,  by  Cuthwulf  the  Saxon  king;  and  here  was 
a  ftrong  caitle,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Normans  by 
Pagan  de  Beauchamp,  the  third  Baron  of  Bedford. 
It  was  reduced  by  King  Stephen  after  a  long  fiege ; 
and  afterwards  taken  by  King  John,  after  a  fiege  of 
60  days,  from  Fulco  de  Brent,  who  rebelled  againft  his 
fovereign,  notwithstanding  he  had  taken  this  caftle  be¬ 
fore  from  the  barons,  and  had  it  bellowed  upon  him  by 
the  king.  The  town  is  a  very  ancient  corporation,  and 
has  long  fent  members  to  parliament.  It  is  governed 
at  prefent  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  twelve 
aldermen,  two  chamberlains,  a  town  clerk,  and  three 
ferjeants.  The  neighbouring  country  is  very  fruitful 
in  wheat,  great  quantities  of  which  are  carried  from 
hence  to  Hitchen  and  Hertford  markets,  fold,  ground, 
and  conveyed  to  London.  The  town  has  five  churches, 
a  free  fchool,  and  feveral  hofpitals,  and  enjoys  a  good 
trade  in  corn  by  the  way  of  Lynn.  When  the  river 
is  fwelled  by  rains,  efpecially  in  winter,  it  is  ufual  in 
Cambridgeshire  to  fay,  the  bailiff  of  Bedford  is  coming; 
meaning,  that  it  is  going  to  lay  their  fens  under 
water. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  is  a  fmall  inland  county. 
When  the  Romans  landed  in  Britain,  55  years  before 
Chi  ill,  it  was  included  in  the  diftrid:  inhabited  by 
the  Catieuchlani,  whofe  chief  or  governor  Calfibelinus 
headed  the  forces  of  the  whole  ifland  againft  Csefar,  and 
the  year  following  was  totally  defeated.  In  310  the 
emperor  Conftantine  divided  Britain  into  five  Roman 
provinces,  when  this  county  was  included  in  the  third 
divifion,  called  Flavia  Ceefarienfs ;  in  which  ftate  it 
continued  426  years,  when  the  Romans  quitted  Britain. 
At  the  eftablifhment  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  (one 
of  the  divifion3  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy)  it  was  confi- 
dered  as  part  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  fo  continued  from 
582  to  827,  when  with  the  other  petty  kingdoms  of 
the  ifland  it  became  fubjeft  to  the  Weft  Saxons  under 
Egbert,  and  the  whole  was  named  England.  In  889, 
Alfred  held  the  fovereignty,  when  England  was  divided 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythings,  and  Bedfordfhire 
firft  received  its  prefent  name.  It  is  in  the  Norfolk 
circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury',  and  bifhopric  of 
Lincoln.  Its  form  is  oval,  being  about  33  miles  long, 
i6  broad,  and  nearly  73  in  circumference  j  containing 


an  area  of  about  323  fquare  miles,  or  260,000  fquare  Bedford- 
acres.  It  fupplies  400  men  to  the  national  militia. 

It  contains  124  parishes,  58  vicarages,  and  10  market-  ,  e  f 
towns,  vis.  Bedford,  Ampthill,  Bigedefwade,  Dun* 
ftable,  Leighton,  Beaudefart,  Luton,  Pofton,  Shefford, 
Tuddington,  and  Woburn,  and  55  villages.  The  in¬ 
habitants  by  computation  are  67,350,  and  it  has  7,294 
houfes  that  pay  taxes.  It  is  divided  into  nine  hun¬ 
dreds,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  pays 
feven  parts  of  513  of  the  land-tax.  Its  principal  river, 
the  Oufe,  i3  navigable  to  Bedford ;  and  divides  the 
county  into  two  parts,  of  which  that  to  the  fouth  is 
the  moft  confiderablc.  In  its  courfe,  which  is  very 
meandering,  it  receives  feveral  fmall  ftreams ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  is  the  Ivel,  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  county.  The  air  is  healthy,  and  the 
foil  in  general  a  deep  clay.  The  north  fide  of  the  Oufe 
is  fruitful  and  woody,  but  the  fouth  fide  is  lefs  fertile ; 
yet  producing  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  kind,  and  woad  for  dyers.  The  foil 
yields  plenty  of  fullers-earth  for  our  woollen  manufac¬ 
tory.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the  county  are  thread, 
lace,  and  ftraw  ware.  In  this  county  there  are  many 
remains  of  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  antiquities ; 
but  few  Roman  ftations,  viz.  Sandy  near  Potton,  and 
the  Magiovinum  of  Antoninus,  by  others  fuppofed  to 
be  the  ancient  Salense,  containing  30  acres,  where 
many  urns,  coins,  &c.  have  been  dug  up.  Another  at 
Madining-bowrc,  or  Maiden-bower,  one  mile  from 
Dunftable,  containing  about  nine  acres,  which  Camden 
fuppofes  to  have  been  a  Roman  ftation,  from  the  coins 
of  the  emperors  having  been  frequently  dug  up  there, 
and  calls  it  Magintum.  Leighton  Beaudefart  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp,  and  another  is  at 
Arlefey  near  Shefford,  and  a  Roman  amphitheatre  may 
be  traced  near  Bradford  Magna.  The  Roman  road, 
Icknield-ftreet,  croffes  this  county,  entering  at  Leigh¬ 
ton  Beaudefart,  from  whence  it  paffes  Dunftable,  where 
it  inclines  northward  over  Wardon-hills  to  Baldock  in 
Hertfordfhire.  The  Watling-ftreet  enters  this  county 
near  Luton  from  St  Albans,  paffes  a  little  north  of 
Dunftable,  where  it  croffes  the  Icknield-ftreet,  and 
from  thence  to  Stoney  Stratford  in  Buckinghamfhire. 

A  Roman  road  alfo  enters  near  Potton,  paffes  on  to 
Sandy,  and  from  thence  to  Bedford,  where  it  croffes 
the  Oufe,  and  proceeds  to  Newport  Pagnell  in  Buck¬ 
inghamfhire.  The  following  antiquities  in  this  county 
are  worthy  of  notice :  Bedford  Bridge  and  Priory ; 
Chickfand  Abbey  near  Shefford ;  Dunftable  Priory 
near  Luton ;  Eaton  Park  Houfe,  or  Eeaton  Bray ; 

Five  Knolls  near  Dunftable ;  Newnham  Priory  near 
Bedford ;  Northill  jChurch,  three  miles  from  Bigglef- 
wade  ;  Summeris  Tower  near  Luton;  Wardon  Abbey 
near  Shefford  ;  Woburn  Abbey  ;  Woodhill  Caftle,  or 
Oddhill  Caftle,  near  Harewood. 

BEDLOE  (William),  who  affumed  the  title  of 
Captain ,  was  an  infamous  adventurer  of  low  birth,  who 
had  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  under  differ¬ 
ent  names  and  difguifes,  and  had  paffed  among  feveral 
ignorant  perfons  for  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Oats,  he  turned  evidence, 
gave  an  account  of  Godfey’s  murder,  and  added  many 
circumftances  to  the  narrative  of  the  former.  Thefe  vil¬ 
lains  had  the  boldnefs  to  accufe  the  Queen  of  entering 
into  a  coofpiracy  againft  the  King’s  life.  A  reward  of 
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Bedouins.  500I.  was  voted  to  Bedloe  by  the  Commons.  He  is 
- '  faid  to  have  afferted  the  reality  of  the  plot  on  his  death¬ 
bed:  but  it  abounds  with  abfurdity,  contradi&ion,  and 
perjury;  and  ftill  remains  one  of  the  greateft  problems 
in  the  Britifh  annals'.  He  died  at  Briftol  20th  Auguft 
1680.  Giles  Jacob  informs  us,  that  he  was  author  of 
a  play  called  The  Excommunicated  Prince,  or  the  Falfie 
Relift,  1679.  The  printer  of  it  having,  without  the 
author’s  knowledge,  added  a  fecond  title,  and  called  it 
The  Popijh  Plot  in  a  Play,  greatly  excited  the  curiofity 
of  the  public,  who  were  however  much  difappointed 
when  they  found  the  plan  of  the  piece  to  be  founded 
on  a  quite  different  ftory.  Anth.  a  Wood  will  not  al¬ 
low  the  Captain  the  merit  of  this  play ;  but  afferts  that 
it  was  written  partly,  if  not  entirely,  by  one  Tho.  Wal¬ 
ter,  M.  A.  of  Jefus  College,  Oxford. 

BEDOUINS,  or  Bedouis,  a  modern  name  of  the 
wild  Arabs,  whether  in  Afia  or  Africa.  When  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Arabs,  we  fhould  diftinguifh  whether  they 
are  cultivators  or  pallors  ;  for  this  difference  in  their 
mode  of  life  occafions  fo  great  a  one  in  their  manners 
and  genius,  that  they  become  almoft  foreign  nations 
with  refpeft  to  each  other.  In  the  former  cafe,  leading 
a  fedentary  life,  attached  to  the  fame  foil,  and  fubjeft 
to  regular  governments,  the  focial  flate  in  which  they 
live,  very  nearly  refembles  our  own.  Such  are  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Yemen  ;  and  fuch  alfo  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  thofe  ancient  conquerors,  who  have  either 
entirely,  or  in  part,  given  inhabitants  to  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  Barbary  ftates.  In  the  fecond  inflance,  ha-' 
ving  only  a  tranfient  interefl  in  the  foil,  perpetually 
removing  their  tents  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
under  fubjedtion  to  no  laws,  their  mode  of  exiftence  is 
neither  that  of  polifhed  nations  nor  of  favages;  and 
therefore  more  particularly  merits  our  attention.  Such 
are  the  Bedouins,  or  inhabitants  of  the  vafl  defarts 
which  extend  from  the  confines  of  Perfia  to  Morocco. 
Tho’  divided  into  independent  communities  or  tribes, 
not  unfrequently  hoftile  to  each  other,  they  may  ftill 
be  confidered  as  forming  one  nation.  The  refemblance 
of  their  language  is  a  manifeft  token  of  this  relation- 
fhip.  The  only  difference  that  exifts  between  them  is, 
that  the  African  tribes  are  of  a  lefs  ancient  origin, 
being  pofterior  to  the  conqueft  of  thefe  countries  by 
the  khalifs  or  fucccffors  of  Mahomet  ;  while  the  tribes 
of  the  defart  of  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  have  de- 
fcended  by  an  uninterrupted  fucceflion  from  the  remo- 
teft  ages.  To  thefe  the  orientals  are  accuftomed  to 
appropriate  the  name  of  Arabs,  as  being  the  moil  an¬ 
cient  and  the  pureft  race.  The  term  Bedaoui  is  added 
as  a  fynonimous  expreffion,  fignifying,  “  inhabitant  of 
the  Defart.” 

It  is  not  without  reafon  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
defart  boaft  of  being  the  pureft  and  the  beft  preferved 
race  of  all  the  Arab  tribes :  for  never  have  they  been 
conquered,  nor  have  they  mixed  with  any  other  people 
by  making  conquefts ;  for  thofe  by  which  the  general 
name  of  Arabs  has  been  rendered  famous,  really  be- 
Jong  only  to  the  tribes  of  the  Hedjas  and  the  Yemen. 
Thofe  who  dwelt  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  never 
emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  effected  by  Ma¬ 
homet  ;  or  if  they  did  t  ake  any  part  in  it,  »it  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  individuals,  detached  by  motives  of  am¬ 
bition.  Thus  we  find  the  prophet  in  his  Koran  conti¬ 
nually  ftyling  the  Arabs  of  the  defart  rebels  and  infidels ; 


nor  has  fo  great  a  length  of  time  produced  any  very 
confiderable  change.  We  may  affert  they  have  in 
every  refpeft  retained  their  primitive  independence  and 
fimplicity.  See  Arabia,  n°  186. 

The  wandering  life  of  thefe  people  arifcs  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  defarts.  To  paint  to  himfelf  thefe 
defarts  (fays  M.  Volney),  the  reader  muft  imagine  a 
Iky  almoft  perpetually  inflamed,  and  without  clouds, 
immenfe  and  boundlefs  plains^  without  houfes,  trees, 
rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the  eye  frequently  meets  no¬ 
thing  but  an  exten five  and  uniform  horizon  like  the 
fea,  though  in  fome  places  the  ground  is  uneven  and 
ftony..  Almoft  invariably  naked  on  every  fide,  the 
earth  prefents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants  thinly 
fcattered,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is  rarely  diftur- 
bed  but  by  antelopes,  hares,  locufts,  and  rats.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  nearly  the  whole  country,  which  extends 
fix  hundred  leagues  in  length  and  three  hundred  in 
breadth,  and  ftretclies  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  fea, 
and  from  Egypt  to  the  Perfian  gulph.  It  muft  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  the  foil  in  fo  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  is  every  where  the  fame  ;  it  varies  confiderably  in 
different  places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  earth  is  in  general  fat  and  cultivable,  nay  even 
fruitful.  It  is  the  fame  alfo  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  :  but  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  and 
towards  the  fouth,  it  becomes  white  and  chalky,  as  in 
the  parallel  of  Damafcus;  roeky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the 
Hedjaz;  and  a  pure  fand,  as  to  the  eaftwardof  the  Ye¬ 
men.  This  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the  foil  is  pro¬ 
ductive  of  fome  minute  differences  in  the  condition  of 
the  Bedouins.  For  inftance,  in  the  more  fterile  coun¬ 
tries,  that  is,  thofe  which  produce  but  few  plants,  the 
tribes  are  feeble  and  very  diftant ;  which  is  the  cafe  in 
the  defart  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  great  defart  called  the  Najd.  When  the 
foil  is  more  fruitful,  as  between  Damafcus  and  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  the  tribes  are  more  numerous  and  lefs  remote 
from  each  other  5  and,  laftly,  in  the  cultivable  diftrifts, 
fuch  as  the  Pachalics  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and 
contiguous.  In  the  former  inftances,  the  Bedouins 
are  purely  pallors,  and  fubfift  only  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates  and  flefh  meat,  which 
they  eat  either  frelh  or  dried  in  the  fun  and  reduced  to 
a  powder.  In  the  latter,  they  fow  fome  land,  and  add 
cheefe,  barley,  and  even  rice,  to  their  flefh  and  milk 
meats. 

In  thofe  diftrifts  where  the  foil  is  ftony  and  fandy, 
as  in  the  Tih,  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  Najd,  the  rains  make 
the  feeds  of  the  wild  plants  Ihoot,  and  revive  the  thick¬ 
ets,  ranunculi,  wormwood, '  and  kali.  They  caufe 
marfhes  in  the  lower  grounds,  which  produce  reeds  and 
grafs  ;  and  the  plain  affumes  a  tolerable  degree  of  ver¬ 
dure.  This  is  the  feafon  of  abundance  both  for  the 
herds  and  their  mailers  ;  but  on  the  return  of  the 
heats,  every  thing  is  parched  up,  and  the  earth  con¬ 
verted  into  a  a  grey  and  fine  dull,  prefents  nothing  bub 
dry  Hems  as  hard  as  wood,  on  which  neither  horfes, 
oxen,  nor  even  goats,  can  feed.  In  this  Hate  the  de¬ 
fart  would  become  uninhabitable,  and  muft  be  totally 
abandoned,  had  not  nature  formed  an  animal  no  lefs 
hardy  and  frugal  than  the  foil  is  fterile  and  ungrateful, 
No  creature  feems  fo  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  exifts,  Defigning  the  camel  to  dwell  in  3 
^country. 
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Bedouin',  country  where  he  can  find  little  nourifhment,  Nature  all,  they  were  in  au  ecftacy  on  beholding  the  fea,  nor  Bedouins. 

- 1  (fays  M.  Volney)  has  been  fparingofher  materials  in  could  they  comprehend  what  that  defart  of  water  ''""“'V  1 

the  whole  of  his  formation.  She  has  not  bellowed  on  could  be. 

him  the  plump  fleftiinefs  of  the  ox,  horfe,  or  elephant;  We  may  imagine  that  the  Arabs  of  the  frontiers  are 
but  limiting  herfelf  to  what  is  ftridly  necefiary,  Ihe  not  fuch  novices ;  there  are  even  feveral  fmall  tribes  of 
has  given  him  a  fmall  head  without  ears  at  the  end  of  them,  who  living  in  the  midft  of  the  country,  as  in  the 
a  long  neck  without  flelh.  She  has  taken  from  his  valley  of  Bekaa,  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  Paleftine, 


legs  and  thighs  every  mufcle  not  immediately  requi- 
fite  for  motion  ;  and  in  Ihort,  has  bellowed  on  his 
withered  body  only  the  velfels  and  tendons  necefiary 
to  connect  its  frame  together.  She  has  furnilhed  him 
with  a  llrong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind  the  hardell  ali¬ 
ments  ;  but  left  he  Ihould  confume  too  much,  (he  has 


approach  nearer  to  the  condition  of  the  peafants ;  but 
thefe  are  defpifed  by  the  others,  who  look  upon  them 
as  ballard  Arabs  and  Rayas,  or  Haves  of  the  Turks. 

In  general,  the  Bedouins  are  fmall,  meagre,  and 
tawny  ;  more  fo,  however,  in  the  heart  of  the  defart 
than  on  the  frontiers  of  the  cultivated  country ;  but 


llraitened  his  ftomach,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the  they  are  always  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  neighbouring 
cud.  She  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  of  flelh,  peafants.  They  alfo  differ  among  themfelves  in  the 


which  Hiding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapted 
to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  fandy 
foil  like  that  of  Arabia  :  fire  has  evidently  deftined  him 
likewife  to  flavery,  by  refufing  him  every  fort  of  de¬ 
fence  againll  his  enemies.  Deftitnte  of  the  horns  of 
the  bull,  the  hoof  of  the  horfe,  the  tooth  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  flag,  how  can  the  ca¬ 
mel  refill  or  avoid  the  attacks  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or 
even  the  wolf?  To  preferve  the  fpecies,  therefore,  na¬ 
ture  has  concealed  him  in  the  depth  of  the  vail  defarts, 
where  the  want  of  vegetables  can  attrad  no  game,  and 
whence  the  want  of  game  repels  every  voracious  ani¬ 
mal.  Tyranny  mull  have  expelled  man  from  the  ha¬ 
bitable  parts  of  the  earth  before  the  camel  could  have 
loft  his  liberty.  Become  domeftic,  he  has  rendered 
habitable  the  moll  barren  foil  the  world  contains.  He 
alone  fupplies  all  his  mailer’s  wants.  The  milk  of  the 


fame  camp  ;  and  M.  Volney  remarked,  that  the  lhaiks, 
that  is,  the  rich,  and  their  attendants,  were  always 
taller  and  more  corpulent  than  the  common  clafs. 
He  has  feen  fome  of  them  above  five  feet  five  and  fix 
inches  high ;  though  in  general  they  do  not  (he  fays) 
exceed  five  feet  two  inches.  This  difference  can  only 
be  attributed  to  their  food,  with  which  the  former  are 
fupplied  more  abundantly  than  the  latter:  And  the  effects 
of  this  are  equally  evident  in  the  Arabian  and  Turkmen 
camels ;  for  thefe  latter,  dwelling  in  countries  rich  in 
forage,  are  become  a  fpecies  more  rob  aft  and  flelhy  than 
the  former.  It  may  likewife  be  affirmed,  that  the 
lower  clafs  of  Bedouins  live  in  a  Hate  of  habitual 
wretchednefs  and  famine.  It  will  appear  almoft  incre¬ 
dible  to  us,  but  it  is  an  undoubted  fad,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  ufually  confumed  by  the  greateft  part  of 
them  does  not  exceed  fix  ounces  a  day.  This  abfti- 


camel  nourilhes  the  family  of  the  Arab  under  the  va-  nence  is  moll  remarkable  among  the  tribes  of  the  Najd 
ried  forms  of  curd,  cheefe,  and  butter;  and  they  often  and  the  Hedjaz.  Six  or  feven  dates  foaked  in  melted 
feed  upon  his  flelh.  Slippers  and  harnefs  are  made  of  butter,  a  little  fweet  milk  or  curds,  ferve  a  man  a. 
his  fitin,  tents  and  clothing  of  his  hair.  Heavy  bur-  whole  day ;  and  he  efteems  himfelf  happy  when  he  can 
dens  are  tranfported  by  his  means;  and  when  the  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  coarfe  flour  or  a  little  ball  of  rice, 
earth  denies  forage  to  the  horfe,  fo  valuable  to  the  Be-  Meat  is  referved  for  the  greateft  feftivals;  and  they  never 
douin,  the  Ihe  camel  fupplies  that  deficiency  by  her  milk  kill  a  kid  but  for  a  marriage  or  a  funeral.  A  few  wealthy 


at  no  other  coft,  for  fo  many  advantages,  than  a  few 
ftalks  of  brambles  or  wormwood  and  pounded  date  ker¬ 
nels.  So  great  is  the  importance  of  the  camel  to  the 
defart,  that  were  it  deprived  of  that  ufeful  animal,  it 
mult  infallibly  lofe  every  inhabitant. 

Such  is  the  fituation  in  which  nature  has  placed  the 
Bedouins,  to  make  of  them  a  race  of  men  equally  fin- 


and  generous  Ibaiks  alone  can  kill  young  camels,  and 
eat  baked  rice  with  their  victuals.  In  times  of  dearth,, 
the  vulgar,  always  half  famiftied,  do  not  difdain  the 
moft  wretched  kinds  of  food  ;  and  eat  locufts,  rats, 
lizards,  and  ferpents  broiled  on  briars.  Hence  are 
they  fuch  plunderers  of  the  cultivated  lands  and  rob¬ 
bers  on  the  high-roads :  hence  alfo  their  delicate  c 


gular  in  their  phyfical  and  moral  charader.  This  fin-  ftitution  and  their  diminutive  and  meagre  bodies,  which 


gularity  is  fo  ftriking,  that  even  their  neighbours  the 
Syrians  regard  them  as  extraordinary  beings;  efpecially 
thofe  tribes  which  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the  defarts, 
fuch  as  the  Anaza,  Kaibar,  Tai,  and  others,  w'hich 
never  approach  the  towns.  When  in  the  time  of  Shaik 
Daher,  fome  of  their  horfemen  came  as  far  as  Acre, 


are  rather  active  than  vigorous.  It  may  be  worth, 
while  to  remark,  that  their  evacuations  of  every  kind, 
even  perfpiration,  are  "extremely  fmall ;  their  blood  is 
fo  deftitute  of  ferofity,  that  nothing  but  the  greatell 
heat  can  preferve  its  fluidity.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  them  from  being  tolerably  healthy  in  other 


they  excited  the  fame  curiofity  there  as  a  vifit  from  the  refpeds  ;  for  maladies  are  lefs  frequent  among  them 
favages  of  America  would  among  us.  Every  body  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country, 
viewed  with  furprife  thefe  men,  who  were  more  dimi-  From  thefe  fads  we  are  by  no  means  juftified  in, 
nutive,  meagre,  and  fwarthy,  than  any  of  the  known  concluding  that  the  frugality  of  the  Bedouins-  is  a  vir- 
Bedoiiins.  Their  withered  legs  were  only  compofed  tue  purely  of  choice,  or  even  of  climate.  The  ex- 
of  tendons,  and  had  110  calves.  Their  bellies  feemed  to  treme  heat  in  which  they  live  unqueftionably  facilitates 
cling  to  their  backs,  and  their  hair  were  frizzled  almoft  their  abftinence,  by  deftroying  that  adivity  which 


as  much  aS  that  of  the  negroes.  They  on  the  other  hand 
were  no  lefs  aftonilhed  at  every  thing  they  faw^  they 
could  neither  conceive  how  the  houfes  and  minarets 
could  (land  ered,  nor  how  men  ventured  to  dwell  be¬ 
neath  them,  and  always  in  the  fame  fpot;  but.  above 


cold  gives  to  the  ftomach.  Their  being  habituated, 
alfo  to  fo  fparing  a  diet,  by  hindering  the  dilatation 
of  the  ftomach,  becomes  doubtlefs  a  means  of  their 
fupporting  fuch  abftemioafnefs  ;  but  the  chief  and  pri¬ 
mary  motive  of  this-  habit  is  with  them,  as.  with  the 

reft. 
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tfkdouin*.  reft  of  mankind,  the  ncCeffity  of  the  circumftances  in 

1j- 1  which  they  are  placed,  whether  from  the  nature  of  the 

foil,  as  has  been  before  explained,  or  that  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  in  which  they  live,  and  which  remains  now  to  be 
-examined. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  are  divided  into  tribes,  which  conftitute  fo 
many  diftin&  nations.  Each  of  thefe  tribes  appro¬ 
priates  to  itfelf  a  trad,  of  land  forming  its  domain  ;  in 
this  they  do  not  differ  from  cultivating  nations,  except 
that  their  territory  requires  a  greater  extent,  in  or¬ 
der  to  furnifh  fubfiftence  for  their  herds  throughout 
the  year.  Each  tribe  is  collected  in  one  or  more 
camps,  which  are  difperfed  through  the  country,  and 
which  make  a  fueceflive  prcgrefs  over  the  whole,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  exhaufted  by  the  cattle ;  hence  it 
is,  that  within  a  great  extent  a  few  fpots  only  are  in¬ 
habited,  which  vary  from  one  day  to  another  ;  but  as 
the  entire  fpace  is  neceffary  for  the  annual  fubfiftence 
of  the  tribe,  whoever  encroaches  on  it  is  deemed  a 
violator  of  property  ;  this  is  with  them  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions.  If,  therefore,  a  tribe,  or  any  of  its  fubjefts, 
enter  upon  a  foreign  territory,  they  are  treated  as  ene¬ 
mies  and  robbers,  and  a  war  breaks  out.  Now,  as  all 
the  tribes  have  affinities  with  each  other  by  alliances  of 
blood  or  conventions,  leagues  are  formed,  which  ren¬ 
der  thefe  wars  more  or  lefs  general.  The  manner  of 
proceeding  on  fuch  occafions  is  very  fimple.  The  of¬ 
fence  made  known,  they  mount  tlieir  horfes  and  feek 
the  enemy  ;  when  they  meet,  they  enter  into  a  parley, 
and  the  matter  is  frequently  made  up  ;  if  not,  they  at¬ 
tack  either  in  fmall  bodies,  or  man  to  man.  They 
encounter  each  other  at  full  fpeed  with  fixed  lances, 
which  theyfometimes  dart,notwithftanding  their  length, 
at  the  flying  enemy  :  the  vi&ory  is  rarely  contefted  ; 
it  is  decided  by  the  firft  ihock,  and  the  vanquifhed  take 
to  flight  full  gallop  over  the  naked  plain  of  the  defart. 
Night  generally  favours  their  efcape  from  the  conque¬ 
ror.  The  tribe  which  has  loft  the  battle  ftrikes  its 
tents,  removes  to  a  diftance  by  forced  marches,  and 
feeks  an  aiyiuro  among  its  allies.  The  enemy,  fatisfied 
with  their  fuccefs,  drive  their  herds  farther  on,  and 
the  fugitives  foou  after  return  to  their  former  fituation. 
But  the  flaughter  made  in  thefe  engagements  frequent¬ 
ly  fows  the  feeds  of  hatreds  which  perpetuate  thefe 
diffenfions.  The  intereft  of  the  common  fafety  has 
for  ages  eftabliffied  a  law  among  them,  which  decrees 
that  the  blood  of  every  man  who  is  flain  muft  be  a- 
venged  by  that  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is 
called  Tar,  or  retaliation  ;  and  the  right  of  exacting 
it  devolves  on  the  neareft  of  kin  to  the  deceafed.  So 
nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour,  that  if 
any  one  neglefts  to  feek  his  retaliation  he  is  difgraced 
for  ever.  He  therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of 
revenge  :  if  his  enemy  perifhes  from  any  other  caufe, 
ftill  he  is  not  fatisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  direfted 
againft  the  neareft  relation.  Thefe  animofities  are 
tranfmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  children, 
and  never  ceafe  but  by  the  extin&ion  of  one  of  the 
families,  unlefs  they  agree  to  facrifice  the  criminal,  or 
purchafe  the  blood  for  a  ftated  price,  in  money  or  in 
flocks.  Without  this Xatisfa&ion ,  there  is  neither  peace, 
»or  truce,  nor  alliances,  between  them,  nor  foftietimes 
even  between  whole  tribes  :  There  is  blood  between  us , 
lay  they  on  every  occafion ;  and  this  exprelfioa  is  an 
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infurmountable  barrier.  Such  accidents  being  necefla-  Bedouin*. 

rily  numerous  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  the  greater  1 - v— ' 

part  of  the  tribes  have  ancient  quarrels,  and  live  in  an 
habitual  ftate  of  war ;  which,  added  to  their  way  of 
life,  renders  the  Bedouins  a  military  people,  though 
they  have  made  no  great  progrefs  in  war  as  an  art. 

Their  camps  are  formed  in  a  kind  of  irregular  circle, 
compofed  of  a  Angle  row  of  tents,  with  greater  or  lefs 
intervals.  Thefe  tents,  made  of  goat  or  camels  hair, 
are  black  or  brown,  in  which  they  differ  from  thofe  of 
the  Turkmen,  which  are  white.  They  are  ftretched 
on  three  or  four  pickets,  only  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
which  gives  them  a  very  flat  appearance  ;  at  a  diftance, 
one  of  thefe  camps  feems  only  like  a  number  of  black 
fpots  ;  but  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Bedouin  is  not  to 
be  deceived.  Each  tent  inhabited  by  a  family  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  curtain  into  two  apartments,  one  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  women.  The  empty  fpace 
within  the  large  circle  ferves  to  fold  their  cattle  every 
evening.  They  never  have  any  intrenchments  ;  their 
only  advanced  guards  and  patroles  are  dogs  ;  their 
horfes  remain  faddled  and  ready  to  mount  on  the  firft 
alarm ;  but  as  there  is  neither  order  nor  regularity, 
thefe  camp3,  always  eafy  to  furprife,  afford  no  defence 
in  cafe  of  an  attack ;  accidents,  therefore,  very  fre¬ 
quently  happen,  and  cattle  are  carried  off  every  day  j 
a  fpecies  of  marauding  war  in  which  the  Arabs  are 
very  experienced. 

The  tribes  which  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Turks 
are  ftill  more  accuftomed  to  attacks  and  alarms  ;  for 
thefe  ftrangers,  arrogating  to  themfelves,  in  right  of 
conqueft,  the  property  of  the  whole  country,  treat 
the  Arabs  as  rebel  vaffals,  or  as  turbulent  and  danger¬ 
ous  enemies.  On  this  principle,  they  never  ceafe  to 
wage  fecret  or  open  war  againft  them.  The  pachas 
ftudy  every  occafion  to  harafs  them.  Sometimes  they 
conteft  with  them  a  territory  which  they  had  let  them, 
and  at  others  demand  a  tribute  which  they  never  agreed 
to  pay.  Should  a  family  of  ihaiks  be  divided  by  in¬ 
tereft  or  ambition,  they  alternately  fuccour  each  party, 
and  conclude  by  the  deftru&ion  of  both.  Frequently 
too  they  poifon  or  affaffinate  thofe  chiefs  whole  cou¬ 
rage  or  abilities  they  dread,  though  they  Ihould  even 
be  their  allies.  The  Arabs,  on  their  fide,  regarding 
the  T urks  as  ufurpers  and  treacherous  enemies,  watch 
every  opportunity  to  do  them  injury.  Unfortunately, 
their  vengeance  falls  oftener  on  the  innocent  than  the 
guilty.  The  harmlefs  peafant  generally  fuffers  for  the 
offences  of  the  foldier.  On  the  flighteft  alarm,  the 
Arabs  cut  their  harvefts,  carry  off  their  flocks,  and 
intercept  their  communication  and  commerce.  The 
peafant  calls  them  thieves,  and  with  reafon  j  but  the 
Bedouins  claim  the  right  of  war,  and  perhaps  they  al- 
fo  are  not  in  the  wroug.  However  this  may  be,  thefe 
depredations  occafion  a  mifunderftanding  between  the 
Bedouins  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultivated  country, 
which  renders  them  mutual  enemies. 

Snch  is  the  external  fituation  of  the  Arabs.  It  is 
fubjett  to  great  viciffitudes,  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  conduct  of  their  chiefs.  Sometimes  a  feeble  tribe 
raifes  and  aggrandizes  itfelf,  whilft  another,  which  was 
powerful,  falls  into  decay,  or  perhaps  is  entirely  anni¬ 
hilated  ;  not  that  all  its  members  perilh,  but  they  in¬ 
corporate  themfelves  with  fome  other  ;  and  this  is  the 
confequence  of  the  internal  conftitution  of  the  tribes. 

Each 
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IftiJouins  Each  tribe  is  compofed  of  one  or  more  principal  fa- 
— 'rm~>  milies,  the  members  of  which  bear  the  title  of  fhaiks, 
e.  chiefs  or  lords.  Thefe  families  have  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  the  patricians  of  Rome  and  the  nobles  of 
modern  Europe.  One  of  the  lhaiks  has  the  fupreme 
command  over  the  others.  He  is  the  general  of  their 
little  army  ;  and  fometimes  affumes  the  title  of  emir, 
which  fignifies  commander  and  prince.  The  more 
relations,  children,  and  allies,  he  has,  the  greater  is 
his  ftrength  and  power.  To  thefe  he  adds  particular 
adherents,  whom  he  itudioufly  attaches  to  him,  by 
fupplying  all  their  wants.  But  befides  this,  a  number 
of  fmall  families,  who,  not  being  ftrong  enough  to  live 
independent,  Hand  in  need  of  proteftion  and  alliances, 
range  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  this  chief.  Such 
an  union  is  called  kabila ,  or  tribe.  Thefe  tribes  are 
diftinguifhtd  from  each  other  by  the  name  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  chiefs,  or  by  that  of  the  ruling  family  j  and 
when  they  fpeak  of  any  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  them,  they  call  them  the  children  of  fuch  a  chief, 
though  they  may  not  be  all  really  of  his  blood,  and 
he  himfelf  may  have  been  long  fince  dead.  Thus  they 
i  fay,  Beni  Tetnin,  Oidad  Tat,  the  children  of  Temin 

<  and  of  Tai.  This  mode  of  exprefiion  is  even  applied, 

|  by  metaphor,  to  the  names  of  countries  :  the  ufual 

phrafe  for  denoting  its  inhabitants  being  to  call  them 
the  children  of  fuch  a  place.  Thus  the  Arabs  fay,  Ou¬ 
lad  Mafr ,  the  Egyptians  ;  Oulad  Sham,  the  Syrians  : 

|*|  they  would  alfo  fay,  Oulad  Franfa ,  the  French  ;  Ou¬ 

lad  Mojkou,  the  Ruffians  ;  a  remark  which  is  not  unim¬ 
portant  to  ancient  hiftory. 

The  government  of  this  fociety  is  at  once  republi¬ 
can,  ariftocratical,  and  even  defpotic,  without  exaftly 
correfponding  with  any  of  thefe  forms.  It  is  republi¬ 
can,  inafmuch  as  the  people  have  a  great  influence  in 
I  all  affairs,  and  as  nothing  can  be  tranfafted  without 

I  the  confent  of  a  majority.  It  is  ariftocratical,  becaufe 

the  families  of  the  lhaiks  poffefs  fome  of  the  preroga- 
i  tives  which  everywhere  accompany  power  ;  and,  laftly, 

I  it  is  defpotic,  becaufe  the  principal  fhaik  has  an  indefinite 

and  almoft  abfolute  authority,  which,  when  he  hap- 
I:  pens  to  be  a  man  of  credit  and  influence,  he  may  even 

abufe  ;  but  the  ftate  of  thefe  tribes  confines  even  this 
abufe  to  very  narrow  limits  :  for  if  a  chief  fhould  com¬ 
mit  an  aft  of  injuftice  ;  if,  for  example,  he  fhould  kill 
an  Arab,  it  would  be  almoft  impoffible  for  him  to  e- 
I  fcape  punifhment ;  the  refentment  of  the  offended  par¬ 
ty  would  pay  no  refpeft  to  his  dignity  ;  the  law  of  re¬ 
taliation  would  be  put  in  force  ;  and,  fhould  he  not 
pay  the  blood,  he  would  be  infallibly  affafiinated,  which, 
from  the  Ample  and  ^private  life  the  fhaiks  lead  in  their 
camps,  would  be  no  difficult  thing  to  effeft.  If  he 
haraffes  his  fubjefts  by  feverity,  they  abandon  him  and 
go  over  to  another  tribe.  His  own  relations  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  mifconduft  to  depofe  him  and  advance 
themfelves  to  his  ftation.  He  can  have  no  refource  in 
foreign  troops  ;  his  fubjefts  communicate  too  eafily 
with  each  other  to  render  it  poffible  for  him  to  divide 
their  interefts  and  form  a  faftion  in  his  favour.  Be¬ 
fides,  how  is  he  to  pay  them,  fince  he  receives  no  kind 
of  taxes  from  the  tribe ;  the  wealth  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  fubjefts  being  limited  to  abfolute  neceffaries, 
and  his  own  confined  to  very  moderate  poffeffions,  and 
thofe  too  loaded  with  great  expences  ? 

The  principal  fhaik  ia.  every  tribe,  in  faft,  defrays 
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the  charges  of  all  who  arrive  at  or  leave  the  camp.  B'edbufas. 
He  receives  the  vifits  of  the  allies,  and  of  every  perfon v-“** 
who  has  bufinefs  with  them.  Adjoining  to  his  tent 
is  a  large  pavilion  for  the  reception  of  all  ftrangers  and 
paffengers.  There  are  held  frequent  affemblies  of  thfe 
fhaiks  and  principal  men,  to  determine  on  encampments 
and  removals ;  on  peace  and  war ;  on  the  differences 
with  the  Turk  fh  governors  and  the  villages  ;  and  the 
litigations  and  quarrels  of  individuals.  To  this  crowd, 
which  enters  fucceffivtly,  he  muft  give  coffee,  bread 
baked  on  the  afhes,  rice,  and  fometimes  roafted  kid  or 
camel ;  in  a  word,  he  muft  keep  open  table  ;  and  it  iv- 
the  more  important  to  him  to  be  generous,  as  this  ge¬ 
nerality  is  clofely  connefted  with  matters  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence.  On  the  exercife  of  this  depend  his 
credit  and  his  power.  The  famifhed  Arab  ranks  the 
liberality  which  feeds  him  before  every  virtue  :  nor  is 
this  prejudice  without  foundation  ;  for  experience  has 
proved  that  covetous  chiefs  never  were  men  of  enlarged 
viewrs  :  hence  the  proverb,  as  juft  as  it  is  brief,  A  clofe 
a  narronu  heart.  To  provide  for  thefe  expences, 
the  fhaik  has  nothing  but  his  herds,  a  few  fpots  of 
cultivated  ground,  the  profits  of  his  plunder,  and  the 
tribute  he  levies  on  the  high-roads  ;  the  total  of  which 
is  very  inconfiderable.  The  fhaik  with  whom  M.  Vol- 
ney  refided  in  the  country  of  Gaza,  about  the  end  of 
1784,  paffed  for  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  thofe 
diftrifts  ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  our  author  that  his 
expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent  far¬ 
mer.  His  perfonal  effefts,  confifting  in  a  few  peliffes, 
carpets,  arms,  horfes,  and  camels,  could  not  be  efti- 
matedat  more  than  50,000  livres(a  little  above L.2000)j 
and  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  calculation  four 
mare3  of  the  breed  of  racers  are  valued  at  6000  livres 
(L.250),  and  each  camel  at  L.  10  Sterling.  We 
muft  not  therefore,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  Bedouiris,. 
affix  to  the  words  Prince  and  Lord  the  ideas  they 
ufually  convey  j  we  fhould  come  nearer  the  truth  by 
comparing  them  to  fubftantial  farmers  in  mountainous 
countries,  whofe  fimplicity  they  refemble  in  their  dref3 
as  well  as  in  their  domeftic  life  and  manners.  A  fhaik 
who  has  the  command  of  500  horfe  does  not  difdain 
to  faddle  and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley 
and  chopped  ftraw.  In  his  tent,  his  wife  makes  the 
coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and  fuperintends  the  dref- 
iing  of  the  viftuals.  His  daughters  and  kinfwomen 
wafh  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  head  and 
veils  over  their  faces  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 

Thefe  manners  agree  precifely  with  the  defcriptions  in 
Homer  and  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  in  Genefis.  But 
it  muft  be  owned  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  juft  idea 
of  them  without  having  ourfelves  been  eye-witneffes. 

The  fimplicity,  or  perhaps  more  properly  the  po¬ 
verty,  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  Bedouins  is  proportion¬ 
ate  to  that  of  their  chiefs.  All  the  wealth  of  a  fami¬ 
ly  confifts  of  moveables ;  of  which  the  following  is  a 
pretty  exaft  inventory :  A  few  male  and  female  ca¬ 
mels  fome  goats  and  poultry ;  a  mare  and  her  bridle 
and  faddle  ;  a  tent  j  a  lance  16  feet  long;  a  crooked 
fabre  ;  a  rufty  mufket  with  a  flint  or  matchlock ;  a 
pipe  ;  a  portable  mill ;  a  pot  for  cooking  ;  a  leathern 
bucket  ;  a  fmall  coffee  roafter  a  mat ;  fome  clothes  ; 
a  mantle  of  black  wool ;  and  a  few  glafs  or  filver  rings, 
which  the  women  wear  upon  their  legs  and  arms.  If 
none  ©f  thefe  are  wanting  their  furniture  is  complete. 

1  But 
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Sedonin*.  But  what  the  poor  man  Hands  mod  in  need  of,  and 
k—— v"”—" '  what  he  takes  mod  pleafure  in,  is  his  mare  ;  for  this 
animal  is  his  principal  fupport.  With  his  mare  the 
Bedouin  makes  his  excurfions  againft  hoftile  tribes,  or 
feeks  plunder  in  the  country  and  on  the  high -ways. 
The  mare  is  preferred  to  the  horfe,  becaufe  ihe  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which  on  occafion  fa- 
tisfies  the  thirft  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  matter. 

Thus  confined  to  the  moft  abfolute  neceflities  of  life, 
the  Arabs  have  as  little  induftry  as  their  wants  are  few  ; 
all  their  arts  confift  in  weaving  their  clumfy  tents  and 
in  making  mats  and  butter.  Their  whole  commerce 
only  extends  to  the  exchanging  camels,  kids,  ftallions, 
and  milk  ;  for  arms,  clothing,  a  little  rice  or  corn,  and 
money,  which  they  bury.  They  are  totally  ignorant 
of  all  fcience  ;  and  have  not  even  any  idea  of  aftrono- 
my,  geometry,  or  medicine.  They  have  not  a  Angle 
book  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  uncommon  among  the  Shaiks 
as  to  know  how  to  read.  All  their  literature  confifts 
in  reciting  tales  and  hiftories  in  the  manner  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  Entertainments.  They  have  a  peculiar 
paffion  for  fuch  ftories,  and  employ  in  them  almoft  all 
their  leifure,  of  .which  they  have  a  great  deal.  In  the 
evening  they  feat  themfelves  on  the  ground,  at  the 
threffiold  of  their  tents,  or  under  cover,  if  it  be  cold ; 
and  there,  ranged  in  a  circle  round  a  little  fire  of  dung, 
tlieir  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  their  legs  eroded,  they 
fit  a  while  in  filent  meditation,  till  on  a  hidden  one  of 
them  breaks  forth  with,  Once  upon  a  time, — and  con¬ 
tinues  to  recite  the  adventures  of  fome  young  Shaik 
and  female  Bedouin  :  he  relates  in  what  manner  the 
youth  firft  got  a  fecret  glimpfe  of  his  miftrefs ;  and 
how  he  became  defperately  enamoured  of  her:  he  mi¬ 
nutely  deferibes  the  lovely  fair ;  boafts  her  black  eyes, 
as  large  and  foft  as  thofe  of  the  gazelle  ;  her  languid 
and  empafiioned  looks,  her  arched  eye-brows,  reiem- 
bling  two  bows  of  ebony ;  her  waift  ftiaight  and  fupple 
as  a  lance  :  he  forgets  not  her  fteps,  light  as  thofe  of 
the  young  filley ;  nor  her  eye-laffies,  blackened  with  kohl; 
nor  her  lips  painted  blue  ;  nor  her  nails,  tinged  with 
the  golden  coloured  hernia ;  nor  her  breafts,  refembling 
two  pomegranates  ;  nor  her  words,  fweet  as  honey. 
He  recounts  the  fufferings  of  the  young  lover,  Jo  wa¬ 
fted  with  de/ire  and  paffion,  that  his  body  no  longer  yields 
any  Jhadonu.  At  length,  after  detailing  his  various 
attempts  to  fee  his  miftrefs,  the  obftacles  of  the  pa¬ 
rents,,  the  invafions  of  the  enemy,  the  captivity  of  the 
two  lovers,  See.  he  terminates,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the 
audience,  by  reftoring  them,  united  and  happy,  to  the 
paternal  tent,  and  by  receiving  the  tribute  paid  to  his 
eloquence,  in  the  Ma  tha  allah  (an  exclamation  of 
praife,  equivalent  to  admirably  well.1)  he  has  merited. 
The  Bedouins  have  likewife  their  love  fongs,  which 
have  more  fentiment  and  nature  in  them  than  thofe  of 
the  Turks  and  inhabitants  of  the  towns  ;  doubtlefs, 
becaufe  the  former,  whofe  manners  are  chafte,  know 
what  love  is ;  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to  debauch¬ 
ery,  are  acquainted  only  with  enjoyment. ' 

When  we  coniider  how  much  the  condition  of  the 
Bedouins,  efpecially  in  the-  depths  of  the  defart,  re- 
fembles  in  many  refpefts  that  of  the  favages  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to  wonder  why  they  have  not 
the  fame  ferocity  ;  why,  though  they  fo  often  expe¬ 
rience  the  extremity  of  hunger,  the  praftice  of  devour¬ 
ing  human  fiefti  was  never  heard  of  among  them  ;  and 
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why,  in  ftiort,  their  manners  are  fo  much  more  fociable  Bedouins,  • 
and  mild.  The  following  reafons  are  propofed  by  -y—--' 
M.  Volney  as  the  true  folution  of  this  difficulty. 

It  feems  at  firft  view  (he  obferves),  that  America, 
being  rich  in  pafturage,  lakes,  and  forefts,  is  more 
adapted  to  the  paftoral  mode  of  life  than  to  any  other. 

But  if  we  confider  that  thefe  forefts,  by  affording  an 
eafy  refuge  to  animals,  proteft  them  more  furely  from 
the  power  of  man,  we  may  conclude  that  the  favage 
has  been  induced  to  become  a  hunter  inftead  of  a  (hep- 
herd,  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  In  this  date,  all 
his  habits  have  concurred  to  give  him  a  ferocity  of 
chara&er.  The  great  fatigues  of  the  chace  have  har¬ 
dened  his  body ;  frequent  and  extreme  hunger,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  fudden  abundance  of  game,  has  rendered  him 
voracious.  The  habit  of  (bedding  blood,  and  tearing 
his  prey,  has  familiarifed  him  to  the  fight  of  death 
and  fuffering3.  Tormented  by  hunger,  he  has  defired  • 
fleffi  ;  and  finding  it  eafy  to  obtain  that  of  his  fellow- 
creature,  he  could  not  long  hefitate  to  kill  him  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  firft  experi¬ 
ment  made,  this  cruelty  degenerates  into  a  habit ;  he 
becomes  a  cannibal,  fanguinary  and  atrocious ;  and  his 
mind  acquires  all  the  infenfibility  of  his  body. 

The  fituation  of  the  Arab  is  very  different.  Amid 
his  vaft  naked  plains,  without  water  and  without  fo¬ 
refts,  he  has  not  been  able,  for  want  of  game  or  fiffi, 
to  become  either  a  hunter  or  a  fiffierman.  The  camel  j 

has  determined  him  to  a  paftoral  life,  the  manners  of 
which  have  influenced  his  whole  character.  Finding 
at  hand  a  light,  but  conftant  and  fufficient  nouriffi- 
ment,  he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  frugality.  Content 
with  his  milk  and  his  dates,  he  has  not  defired  fleffi  ; 
he  has  ffied  no  blood :  his  hands  are  not  accuftomed 
to  (laughter,  nor  his  ears  to  the  cries  of  fuffering  crea-  1 

cures;  he  has  preferved  a  humane  andfenfible  heart.  I 

No  fooner  did  the  favage  ffiepherd  become  acquaint-  i 

ed  with  the  ufe  of  the  horfe,  than  his  manner  of  life 
muft  confiderably  change.  The  facility  of  paffing 
rapidly  over  extenfive  trails  of  country,  rendered  him 
a  wanderer.  He  was  greedy  from  want,  and  became 
a  robber  from  greedinefs  ;  and  fuch  is  in  fail  his  pre- 
fent  chara&er.  A  plunderer,  rather  than  a  warrior, 
the  Arab  poffeffes  no  fanguinary  courage  ;  he  attacks 
only  to  defpoil ;  and  if  he  meets  with  refinance,  never 
thinks  a  fmall  booty  is  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
his  life.  To  irritate  him,  you  muft  ffied  his  blood;  in 
which  cafe  he  is  found  to  be  as  obftinate  in  his  ven¬ 
geance  as  he  was  cautious  in  avoiding  danger. 

The  Bedouins  have  often  been  reproached  with  this 
fpirit  of  rapine ;  but  without  wiffiing  to  defend  it,  we  I 

may  obferve  that  one  circumftance  has  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  attended  to,  which  is,  that  it  only  takes  place 
towards  reputed  enemies,  and  is  confequently  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  laws  of  almoft  all  nations.  A- 
mong  themfelves  they  are  remarkable  for  a  good  faith, 
a  difintereftednefs,  a  generofity,  which  would  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  moft  civilized  people.  What  is  there  more 
noble  than  that  right  of  afylum  fo  refpe&ed  among 
all  the  tribes  ?  A  ftranger,  nay  even  an  enemy,  touch¬ 
es  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin,  and  from  that  inftant  his 
perfpn  becomes  inviolable.  It  would  be  reckoned  a 
difgraceful  n.eannefs,  an  indelible  ffiame,  to  fatisfy 
even  a  juft  vengeance  at  the  expence  of  hofpitality. 

Has  the  Bedouin  confented  to  eat  bread  and  fait  with 

his 
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JBedouins  his  gueft,  nothing  in  the  world  can  induce  him  to 
I  betray  him.  The  power  of  the  Sultan  himfelf  would 

^  not  be  able  to  force  a  refugee  from  the  proteftion  of 
j  a  tribe,  but  by  its  total  extermination.  The  Bedouin, 

fo  rapacious  without  his  camp,  has  no  fooner  fet  his 
foot  within  it,  than  he  becomes  liberal  and  generous. 
What  little  he  poffeffes  he  is  ever  ready  to  divide,  fie 
has  even  the  delicacy  not  to  wait  till  it  is  aiked  :  when 
he  takes  his  repalt,  he  affe&s  to  feat  himfelf  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  in  order  to  invite  the  paffengers  ;  his 
generofity  is  fo  fincere,  that  he  does  not  look  upon  it 
as  a  merit,  but  merely  as  a  duty ;  and  he  therefore 
readily  takes  the  fame  liberty  with  others.  To  ob- 
ferve  the  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  conduft  them- 
felves  towards  each  other,  one  would  imagine  that  they 
poifeifed  all  their  goods  in  common.  Neverthelefs 
they  are  no  ftrangers  to  property ;  but  it  has  none  of 
that  felfilhnefs  which  the  increafe  of  the  imaginary 
wants  of  luxury  has  given  it  among  poliftied  nations. 
Deprived  of  a  multitude  of  enjoyments  which  nature 
has  laviffied  upon  other  countries,  they  are  lefs  expo- 
fed  to  temptations  which  might  corrupt  and  debafe 
them.  It  is  more  difficult  for  their  Shaiks  to  form  a 
fadlion  to  enflave  and  impoveriffi  the  body  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Each  individual,  capable  of  fupplying  all  his 
wants,  is  better  able  to  preferve  his  character  and  in¬ 
dependence  ;  and  private  poverty  becomes  at  once  the 
foundation  and  bulwark  of  public  liberty. 

I  This  liberty  extends  even  to  matters  of  religion. 

We  obferve  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  Arabs 
of  the  towns  and  thofe  of  the  defart ;  fince,  while  the 
former  crouch  under  the  double  yoke  of  political  and 
religious  defpotifm,  the  latter  live  in  a  ftate  of  perfect 
freedom  from  both  :  it  is  true,  that  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Turks,  the  Bedouins,  from  policy,  preferve  the 
appearance  of  Mahometanifm  ;  but  fo  relaxed  is  their 
obfervance  of  its  ceremonies,  and  fo  little  fervour  has 
their  devotion,  that  .they  are  generally  confidered  as 
infidelsj  who  have  neither  law  nor  prophets.  They 
even  make  no  difficulty  in  faying  that  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  was  not  made  for  them  :  “  For  (add  they) 
how  {hall  we  make  ablutions  who  have  no  water  ?  How 
can  we  beftow  alms  who  are  not  rich  ?  Why  ffibuld  we 
faft  in  the  Ramadan,  fince  the  whole  year  with  us  is 
one  continual  faft  ?  and  what  neceffity  is  there  for  us 
to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  if  God  be  prefent 
every  where  ?”  In  ffiort,  every  man  a<fts  and  thinks 
as  he  pleafes,  and  the  moft  perfeA  toleration  is  efta- 
bliffied  among  them. 

BEDRIACUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Italy, 
fituated,  according  to  Tacitus,  between  Verona  and 
Cremona,  but  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former.  From 
the  account  given  by  that  hiftorian,  Cluverius  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  ancient  Bedriacum  ftood  in  the  place 
where  the  city  of  Caneto  now  ftands.  This  village 
was  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  emperor  Galba  by 
Gtho,  and  afterwards  of  Otho  by  Vitellius. 

BEDWIN-magna,  a  village  five  miles  fouth  of 
h  Hungerford  in  Berkfhire  in  England.  It  has  neither 

market  nor  fair ;  but  is  a  borough  by  prefcription,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  confiderable  place  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
and  that  the  traces  of  its  fortifications  are  ftill  extant. 

BEE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  infe&s,  the  cha- 
rafters  of  which  are  given  under  the  Latin  or  Lin- 
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nsean  name  Apis.  The  principal  fpecies  are  there  al-  Bee. 

fo  defcribed  ;  excepting  the  mellifica,  or  domeftic  ho-  v  '  ""L1* 

ney-bee,  the  hiftory  and  management  of  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  article.  j 

This  fpecies  is  furniffied  with  downy  hairs  ;  has  a  Defcription 
duiky-coloured  breaft,  and  browniffi  belly  ;  the  tibiae  of0^  tfie  ho* 
the  hind-legs  are  ciliated,  and  tranfverfely  ftreaked  onne^*^:c* . 
the  infide.  Each  foot  terminates  in  two  hooks,  with 
their  points  oppofite  to  each  other ;  in  the  middle 
of  thefe  hooks  there  is  a  little  thin  appendix,  which 
when  unfolded,  enables  the  infefts  to  fallen  themfelves  to 
glafs  or  the  moft  poliftied  bodies.  This  part  they  like- 
wife  employ  for  tranfmitting  the  fmall  particles  of 
crude  wax  which  they  find  upon  flowers  to  the  cavity 
in  their  thigh,  hereafter  defcribed.  The  queen  and 
drones,  who  never  colledl  wax  in  this  manner,  have  no 
fuch  cavity.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  fumifhed  with  a  probof- 
cis  or  trunk,  which  ferves  to  extradl  the  honey  from 
flowers  ;  and  has,  befides,  a  real  mouth  fituated  in 
the  forepart  of  the  head,  with  which  it  is  able  to  feed 
on  the  farina  of  flowers,  from  which  afterwards  is 
made  wax.  The  belly  is  divided  into  fix  rings  or  joints  ; 
which  fometimes  Ihorten  the  body,  by  flipping  the 
one  over  the  other.  In  the  infide  of  the  belly  there 
is  a  fmall  bladder  or  refervoir,  in  which  the  honey  is 
colle&ed,  after  having  paffed  through  the  probofcis  and 
a  narrow  pipe  which  runs  through  the  head  and  breaft. 

This  bladder,  when  full  of  honey,  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fmall  pea. 

The  fting,  which  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  theit5  fting. 
belly,  is  a  very  curious  weapon  ;  and,  when  examined 
by  the  microfcope,  appears  of  a  fuprifing  ftrufture. 

It  has' a  homey  {heath  or  fcabbard,  which  includes  two 
bearded  darts.  This  {heath  ends  in  a  {harp  point,  near 
the  extremity  of  which  a  flit  opens,  through  which,  at 
the  time  of  flinging,  the  two  bearded  darts  are  pro¬ 
truded  beyond  the  end  of  the  {heath  :  one  of  thefe  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  other,  and  fixes  its  beard  firft;  and 
the  other  inftantly  following,  they  penetrate  alternate¬ 
ly  deeper  and  deeper,  taking  hold  of  the  flefh  with 
their  beards  or  hooks,  till  the  whole  fting  is  buried 
in  the  flelh ;  and  then  a  venomous  juice  is  injected 
through  the  fame  Iheath,  from  a  little  bag  at  the  root 
of  the  fting.  Hence  the  wound  occafions  an  acute  pain 
and  fwelling  of  the  part,  which  fometimes  continue  feve- 
ral  days.  Thefe  effefts  are  beft  remedied  by  enlarging 
the  wound  dire&ly,  to  give  it  fome  difcharge.  This 
poifon  feems  to  owe  its  mifchievous  efficacy  to  certain 
pungent  falts.  Let  a  bee  be  provoked  to  ltrike  its  fting 
againft  a  plate  of  glafs,  and  there  will  be  a  drop  of  the 
poifon  difcharged  and  left  upon  the  glafs.  This  being 
placed  under  a  double  microfcope,  as  the  liquor  evapo¬ 
rates,  the  falts  will  be  feen  to  concrete,  forming  oblong, 
pointed,  clear  cryftals. — Mr  Derham  counted  on  the 
fting  of  a  wafp  eight  beards  on  the  fide  of  each  dart, 
fomewhat  like  the  beards  of  fifh-hooks ;  and  the  fame 
number  is  to  be  counted  on  the  darts  of  the  bee’s 
fting.  When  thefe  beards  are  {truck  deep  in  the  flelh, 
if  the  wounded  perfon  Harts,  or  difcompofes  the  bee 
before  it  can  difengage  them,  the  fting  is  left  behind 
flicking  in  the  wound :  but  if  he  have  patience  to 
Hand  quiet,  the  creature  brings  the  hooks  down  clofe 
to  the  fides  of  the  darts,  and  withdraws  the  weapon  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  wound  is  always  much  lcfs  painful. 

The  danger  of  being  flung  by  bees  may  be  in  a  great 
Q_  meafuie 
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meafure  prevented  by  a  quiet  compofed  behaviour.  A  abled  me  to  feize  her  inftantly,  with  a  tendernefs  that 
thoufand  bees  will  fly  and  buzz  about  a  perfon  without  does  not  in  the  leaft  endanger  her  perfon.  This  is  of 
hurting  him,  if  he  Hand  perfectly  Hill,  and  forbear  the  utmoft  importance  ;  for  the  leaft  injury  done  to  her 
difturbing  them  even  when  near  his  face ;  in  which  cafe  brings  immediate  deftrutfion  to  the  hive,  if  you  have 
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he  may  obferve  them  for  hours  together  without  dan¬ 
ger  :  but  if  he  molefts  or  beats  them  away,  he  ufually 
*  See  Ea’in-  faffers  for  it.  It  has  been  lately  affirmed  *,  that  a 
^dkflCom'  Per*on *s  >n  perfect  fafety  in  t,he  midft  of  myriads  of 
ua  °m  bees,  if  he  but  carefully  keep  his  mouth  {hut,  and 
breathe  gently  through  the  noftrils  only  ;  the  human 
breath,  it  would  feem,  being  peculiarly  offenfive  to 
their  delicate  organs  :  and  merely  with  this  precau¬ 
tion,  it  is  faid,  the  very  hives  may  be  turned  up,  and 
even  part  of  the  comb  cut  out,  while  the  bees  are  at 
work. 

I,  Oeconomy,  Instincts,  &c.  of  the  Honey-bee. 

We  may  confider  a  hive  of  bees  as  a  well  peopled 
city,  in  which  are  commonly  found  from  15,000  to 
18,000  inhabitants.  This  city  is  in  itfelf  a  monarchy; 
—compofed  of  a  queen  ;  of  males,  which  are  the  drones  ; 
and  of  working  bees,  which  have  been  fuppofed  and 
called  neuters.  The  combs,  which  are  of  pure  wax, 
ferve  as  their  magazine  of  ftores,  and  for  the  nurfing 
places  of  their  young  offspring.  There  is  between  the 
combs  a  fpace  fuffieient  for  two  bees  to  march  abreaft,. 
without  embarraffing  each  other  ;  and  in  fome  parts  it 
is  more  fpacioils.  There  are  alfo  holes,  or  narrow 
pafles,  which  crofs  the  combs  tranfverfely,  and  are  in- 


not  a  fpare  queen  to  put  in  her  place,  as  I  have  too  of¬ 
ten  experienced  in  my  firft  attempts.  When  poflefled 
of  her,  I  can  without  injury  to  her,  or  exciting  that 
degree  of  refentment  that  may  tempt  her  to  fling  me, 
flip  her  into  my  other  hand,  and,  returning  the  hive  to- 
its  place,  hold  her  there,  till  the  bees  miffing  her,  are  all 
on  wing,  and  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  When  the  bees- 
are  thus  diftreffed,  I  place  the  queen  where-ever  I  would 
have  the  bee3  to  fettle.  The  moment  a  few  of  them, 
difcover  her,  they  give  notice  to  thofe  near  them,  and. 
thofe  to  the  reft  ;  the  knowledge  of  which  foon  be¬ 
comes  fo  general,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  all  coll  eft 
themfelves  round  her  ;  and  are  fo  happy  in  having  re¬ 
covered  this  foie  fupport  of  their  ftate,  that  they  will 
long  remain  quiet  in  their  fituation.  Nay,  the  fcentof 
her  body  is  .fo  attraftive  of  them,  that  the  flighted 
touch  of  her,  plong  any  place  or  fubftance,  will  attach 
the  bees  to  it,  and  induce  them  to  purfue  any  path  fhe 
takes.”  This  was  the  only  witchcraft  ufed  by  Mr- 
Wildman,  and  is  that  alone  which  is  praftifed  by  others 
who  have  fince  made  limilar  exhibitions.  In  ftiort, 
feize  on  the  queen,  and  you  are  fure  of  leading  all  the 
bees  of  a  hive  to  any  place  you  pleafe.  6 

When  a  queen  dies  by  any  accident,  the  bees  of  her  Conftqii 


tended  to  Jhorten  the  way  when  the  bees  pals  from,  hive  immediately  ceafe  working,,  confume  their  own  ces  of  her  ! 


e  comb  to  another. 

^ueen  bee  The  Queen  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  other 
bees,  by  the  form  of  her  body  :  {he  is  longer  and  lar¬ 
ger  than  they  are,  and  her  wings  are  much  ftiorter  than 
theirs  in  proportion  to  her  body  ;  for  the  wings  of  the 


honey,  fly  about  their  own  and  other  hives  at  unulual^ath,  &c-  j 
hours  when  other  bees- are  at  reft,  and  pine  away  if  not 
foon  fupplied  with  another  fovereign.  Her  lofs  is  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  clear  and  interrupted  humming.  This 
fign  fhould  be  a  warning  to  the  owner  of  the  bees,  to 


other  bees  cover  their  whole  body,  whereas  thofe  of  take  what  honey  remains  in  the  hive,  or  to  procure 


the  queen  hardly  reach  beyond  her  middle,  or  end  at 
about  the  third  ring  of  her  belly.  Her  hinder  parts 
are  more  taper  than  thofe  of  the  other  bees,  termina¬ 
ting  {harper.  Her  belly  and  legs  are  of  a  deep  yellow, 
much  refembliiig  the  pure  ft  gold.  She  is  unwieldy  in 
her  flight,  a  reafon  for  her  feldom  flying  but  when  fhe 
leaves  the  parent-hive  to  go  and  fettle  a  colony.  All 
the  bees  form  her  retinue,  and  like  dutiful  fubjefts  re¬ 
pair  to  the  place  file  choofes.  She  is  armed  with  a  vi¬ 
gorous  fling.  Lefs  paffionate  however  than  her  fiib- 
jefts,  fhe  only  ufes  her  fling  when  long  provoked,  or 
when  in  conteft  for  imperial  fway.  Never  more  than 
4  one  remains  in  a  hive,  and  that  is  the  conqueror. 
Attach-  A  hive  of  bees  cannot  fubfift  without  a  queen,  as 
ment  of  her  ftje  along  produces  their  numerous  pofterity  ;  and  on 
u  ^  s'  this  account  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  their  fo- 
^  vereign  is  admirable. 

Mr  Wild-  Mr  Wildman,  by  his  dexterity  in  the  management 
man’s  feats  of  bees,  fome  years  ago,  furprifed  the  whole  kingdom. 
by~ means  of  p]e  can  caufe  a  fwarm  to  light  where  he  pleafes,  almoft 
the  queen.  ;npantaneouf]y  .  he  can,  order  them  to  fettle  on  his 
head,  then  remove  them  to  his  hand  ;  command  them 
to  depart  and  fettle  on  a  window,  table.  See.  at  pl< 
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them  another  queen.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the  flock  in¬ 
ftantly  revives ;  pleafure  and  a&ivity  are  apparent 
through  the  whole  hive  ;  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign 
reftores  vigour  and  exertion,  and  her  voices  commands 
univerfal  refpeft  and  obedience  :  of  fuch  importance  i3 
the  queen  to  the  exiftence  and  profperity  of  the  other 
members  of  this  community. 

The  difledlion  of  the  queen-bee  fliows  evidently  that 
fhe  lays  many  thoufand  eggs.  It  is  computed  that 
the  ovaria  of  a  queen-bee  contain  more  than  5000  eggs 
at  one  time  ;  and  therefore  it'  is  not  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  a  queen-bee  may  produce  10,000  or  1,2,000. 
bees,  or  even>  more,  in  the  fpace  of  two  months. 

The  common  Drones  are  fmaller  than  the  queen,  of  (hg 
and  larger  than  the  working  bees  ;  and  in  flying  they  drones.]  I 
make  a  greater  noife.  The  diflettion  of  the  drone 
gives  as  great  proof  of  its  being  the  male,  as  that  of 
the  queen  does  of  her  being  female.  In  this  creature 
there  is  no  appearance  of  ovaries  or  eggs,  nor  any  thing  ' 
of  the  ftrutture  of  the  common  working  bees,  but  the 
whole  abdomen  is  filled  with  tranfparent  veflels,  winding 
about  in  various  finuofities,  and  containing  a  white  or 
milky  fluid.  This  is  plainly  analogous  to  that  fluid  in  the 


fure.  We  fliall  fubjoin  his  method  of  performing  thefe  males  of  other  animals,  which  is  deftined  to  render  the 


feats,  in  his  own  words  : 

1  Long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  as  foon  a 


eggs  of  the  female  prolific  ;  and  this  whole  apparatus  of 
veflels,  which  much  refembles  the  turnings  and  wind- 


turn  up  a  hive,  and  give  it  fome  taps  on  the  fides  and  mgs  of  the  feminal  veflels  in  other  animals,,  is  plainly 


bottom,  the  queen  immediately  appears,  to  know  the 
caufe  of  this  alarm  ;  but  foon  retires  again  among  her 
people.  Being  accuftomed  to  fee  her  fo  often,  I  readily 
perceive  her  at  firft  glance  ;  and  long  practice  has  en- 

4 


intended  only  for  the  preparation  and  retention  of  this 
matter,  till  the  deftined  time  of  its  being  emitted.  On 
fqueezing  the  hinder  parts,  alfo,  may  he  forced  out  the 
penis,  a  fmall  and  {lender  flefliy  body,  contained  be¬ 
tween 
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Be*.  tween  two  horns  of  a  fomewhat  harder  fubftance,  which 
join  at  their  bafe,  but  gradually  part  afunder  as  they 
are  continued  in  length.  Thefe  parts,  found  in  all 
the  drones,  and  none  of  them  in  any  other  bees 
except  thefe,  feern  to  provfe  very  evidently  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  fex.  If  a  hive  is  opened  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fpring,  not  a  Tingle  drone  will  be  found  in 
it ;  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of  June,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  will  be  found,  commonly  from  200  or 
300  to  1000  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  following  fpring 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  feek  for  them.  They  go  not 
out  till  1 1  in  the  morning,  and  return  before  fix  in  the 
evening.  But  their  expeditions  are  not  thofe  of  in- 
duftry.  They  have  ho  fting,  their  roftrum  and  feet 
are  not  adapted  for  collefting  wax  and  honey,  nor  in¬ 
deed  are  they  obliged  to  labour.  They  only  hover 
upon  flowers  to  extract  the  fweets,  and  all  their 
thoughts  are  pleafure.  Their  office  is,  to  impregnate 
the  eggs  of  the  queen  after  they  are  depofited  in  the 
cells.  And  while  their  prefence  is  thus  necelfary,  they 
are  fuffered  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  love  and  life  ;  but 
as  foon  as  they  become  ufelefs  in  the  hive,  the  work¬ 
ing  bees  declare  the  mod  cruel  war  againft  them,  and 
make  terrible  (laughter  of  them.  This  war  affedts  not 
only  the  bees  already  in  life,  but  even  the  eggs  and  mag¬ 
gots  ;  for  the  law  which  has  pronounced  the  deftrUc- 
tion  of  the  males  lias  no  exception,  it  extends  equally 
to  thofe  which  do  not  yet  breathe  and  to  thofe  which 
do  ;  the  hive  is  cleared  of  every  egg,  maggot,  o'r 
nymph  5  the  whole  is  torn  away  and  carried  off.  Af¬ 
ter  the  feafon  proper  for  increasing  the  number  of  bees 
is  paft,  and  when  they  Ihould  attend  only  to  the  fup- 
plying  of  their  magazines  fnfficiently  with  winter-flores, 
every  veftige  of  the  drones  is  deftroyed,  to  make  room 
For  honey.  Whenever  thefe  drones  are  obferved  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  hive  late  in  the  autumn,  it  is  held  to  be  a  bad 
fign  of  the  ftate  of  the  hive. 

But  befides  thefe  larger  drones,  Maraldi  and  Reau¬ 
mur  had  long  ago  difeovered  that  there  were  others  of 
&  leffer  fize,  not  exceeding  that  of  the  common  work¬ 
ing  bees.  This  faft,  however,  was  not  fully  afeertained 
before  the  late  experiments  of  Mr  Debraw,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  mentioned.  It  is  well  known,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed,  that  the  large  drones  never  appear  in 
the  hive  before  the  middle  of  April  5  that  they  are 
all  dead  before  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  the  principal 
breeding  feafon  terminates  ;  and  that  they  are  deftroyed, 
together  with  all  their  worms  or  nymplis,  by  the  work¬ 
ing  bees,  probably  by  order  of  the  queen,  to  faVe  ho¬ 
ney  :  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  bees  begin 
to  breed  early  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  in  February,  if 
the  weather  is  mild  ;  and  that  many  broods  are  com¬ 
pleted  before  thefe  drones  appear.  But  if  drones  of  a 
fmaller  fize  are  fuffered  to  remain,-  which  in  a  time  of 
fearcity  confume  lefs  honey  than  the  others,  thefe  will 
•anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the  early  broods,  and 
the  larger  drones  are  produced  againft  a  time  of  greater 
plenty.  Some  obfervers  affirm,  that  the  fmaller  drones 
are  all  dead  before  the  end  of  May,  when  the  larger 
fpecies  appear  and  fuperfede  their  ufe.  Thefe  circum¬ 
stances  accord  with  the  fuggeftion  of  Abbe  Le  Pluche 
in  his  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  That  a  fmall  number  of 
drones  are  referved  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  the  en¬ 
ding  year  ;  and  that  thefe  drones  are  very  little,  if  at 
-afij  larger  than  the  common  bees. 
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The  Working  Bees  compofe  the  greateft.  body  of  Bee. 

the  ftate.  Columella  informs  us,  that  the  ancients  di-  - 

ftinguifhed  feveral  kinds  of  them.  He  joins  in  o-  The  ^or. 

pinion  with  Virgil,  who  approves  of  thofe  which  are  jng  bees.  * 

fmall,  oblong,  fmooth,  bright,  and  {hining,  of  a  gentle 

and  mild  dilpofition  :  “  for,”  continues  he,  “  by  how 

much  the  larger  and  rounder  the  bee  is,  by  fo  much 

the  worfc  it  is;  but  if  it  be  fierce  and  cruel,  it  is, the 

worft  of  alL  The  angry  difpofition  of  bees  of  a  better 

character  is  eafily  foftened  by  the  frequent  intercourfe 

of  thofe  who  take  care  of  them,  for  they  grow  more 

tame  when  they  are  often  handled.”  The  experience 

of  ages  has  now  eftablilhed  the  fort  of  bees  which  have 

been  found  to  anfwer  belt  the  purpofes  of  keeping 

them. 

The  working  bees  have  the  care  of  the  hive,  colledt 
the  wax  and  honey,  fabricate  and  work  Up  the  wax, 
build  the  cells,  feed  the  young,  keep  the  hive  clean, 
drive  from  thence  ftrangers,  and  employ  themfelves  i& 
all  other  concerns  relating  to  the  hive. 

The  Working  bee  has  two  ftomachs ;  one  which  con¬ 
tains  the  honey,  and  a  fecond  in  which  is  contained  the 
crude  wax.  The  working  bees  have  no  parts  analog 
gous  to  the  ovaria  of  the  queen,  or  that  referable  the 
male  organs  of  the  drones.  Hence  they  have  gene¬ 
rally  been  fuppofed  to  be  neutral  or  of  neither  fex. 

But  a  different  do&rine  has  lately  beeft  eftablilhed  ; 
which  tb  re  will  be  occafion  to  notice  in  the  fequel. 

The  fting'  is  very  necefiary  for  a.  working  bee,  both 
as  an  offenfive  and  as  a  defenlive  weapon  :  for  their  ho¬ 
ney  and  wax  excite  the  envy  of  many  greedy  and  lazy 
infers ;  and  they  have  alfo  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
enemies,  who  are  fonder  of  eating  them  than  their  ho¬ 
ney.  There  is  likewife  a  time  when  the  drones  milft 
be  facrificed  and  exterminated  for  the  good  of  the  fo- 
ciety ;  and  as  they  are  larger  and  ftrongcr  than  the 
working  bees,  thefe  laft  would  have  a  very  unequal 
match,  were  it  not  for  this  poifonons  fting. 

There  happen  alfo  among  bees,  either  of  the  fame  of  their 
or  Of  different  hives,  moft  deadly  feuds,  in  which  their  battles, 
fti  ngs  are  their  chief  weapons.  In  thefe  contcfts,  great 
flcill  may  be  difeerned  in  their  manner  of  pointing  the 
ftinglaetween  the  fcaly  rings  which  cover  their  bodies, 
or  to  fome  other  eafily  vulnerable  part.  The  bee  which 
firft  gains  the  advantage  remains  the  conqueror :  tho’ 
the  victory  colls  the  viftor  his  life,  if  he  has  left  his  , 
fting  in  the  body  of  the  enemy  5  for,  with  the  fting, 
fo  much  of  his  body  is  torn  out,  that  death  inevi¬ 
tably  follows.  Bees  have  very  fevere  conflicts  when 
whole  hives  engage  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  many  are 
(lain  on  both  Tides.  Their  fighting  and  plundering  one 
another  ought  chiefly  to  be  imputed,  as  Mr  Thorley 
obferves,  either  to  their  perfect  abhorrence  of  lloth  and 
idlenefs,  or  to  their  infatiable  tliirft  for  honey ;  for 
when,  in  fpring  or  autumn,  the  weather  is  fair,  but 
.  lio  honey  can  be  colledled  from  plants,  and  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  hives  of  other  bees,  they  will  ven¬ 
ture  their  lives  to  get  it  there. 

Dr  Warder  affigns  another  catife  of  their  fighting  ; 
which  is,  tlie  neceffity  that  the  bees  are  reduced  to 
when  their  own  hive  has  been  plundered,  at  a  feafon 
when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  repair  the  lofs  by  any 
indullry  in  the  fields. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  queens  is  killed  in  battle.  In 
tins  cafe,  the  bees  of  both  hives  unite  as  foon  as  her 

death 
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Bee.  death  is  generally  known  among  them.  All  then  be- 
come  one  people  ;  the  vanquifhed  go  off  with  the  rob¬ 
bers,  richly  laden  with  their  own  fpoils,  and  return 
every  day  with  their  new  afTociates  to  pillage  their  old 
habitation.  This  caufes  a  throng,  unufual  for  the  fea- 
fon,  at  the  door  of  the  hive  they  are  plundering ;  and 
if  the  owner  lifts  it  up  at  night,  when  all  are  gone 
home,  he  will  find  it  empty  of  inhabitants ;  though 
there  perhaps  will  remain  in  it  feme  honey,  which  he 
takes  as  his  property. 

When  two  fwarms  take  flight  at  the  fame  time,  they 
fometimes  quarrel,  and  great  numbers  are  deitroyed  on 
both  fides,  till  one  of  the  queens  is  flain.  This  ends 
the  conteft,  and  the  bees  of  both  fides  unite  under  the 
furviving  foveieign. 

When  the  bees  begin  to  work  in  their  hives,  they 
divide  themfelves  into  four  companies  :  one  of  which 
roves  in  the  fields  in  fearch  of  materials ;  another  em¬ 
ploys  itfelf  in  laying  out  the  bottom  and  partitions  of 
their  cells  ;  a  third  is  employed  in  making  the  infide 
fmooth  from  the  corners  and  angles  ;  and  the  fourth 
company  brings  food  for  the  reft,  or  relieves  thofe  who 
return  with  their  refpe&ive  burdens.  But  they  are  not 
kept  conftant  to  one  employment ;  they  often  change 
the  talks  affigned  them  :  thofe  that  have  been  at  work, 
being  permitted  to  go  abroad  ;  and  thofe  that  have 
been  in  the  fields  already,  take  their  places.  They 
feem  even  to  have  figns,  by  which  they  underhand  each 
other :  for  when  any  of  them  want  food,  it  bends  down 
its  trunk  to  the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expe&ed,  which 
then  opens  its  honey-bag,  and  lets  fome  drops  fall  in¬ 
to  the  other’s  mouth,  which  is  at  that  time  opened  to 
receive  it.  Their  diligence  and  labour  is  fo  great,  that, 
in  a  day’s  time,  they  are  able  to  make  cells  which  lie 
upon  each  other  numerous  enough  to  contain  3000 
bees. 

In  the  plan  and  formation  of  thefe  cells  they  difeo- 
ver  a  moft  wonderful  fagacity.  In  conftru&iiig  habita¬ 
tions  within  a  limited  compafs,  an  architeA  would  have 
three  objeAs  in  view  :  firft,  to  ufe  the  fmalleft  quantity 
that  can  be  of  materials  ;  next,  to  give  to  the  edifice 
the  greateft  capacity  on  a  determined  fpace  ;  and  third¬ 
ly,  to  employ  the  fpot  in  fuch  a  manner  that  none  of 
it  may  be  lolt.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  bees  have  obtained  all  thefe  advantages  in  the  hex¬ 
agonal  form  of  their  cells  :  for,  firft,  there  is  an  (Eco¬ 
nomy  or  wax,  as  the  circumference  of  one  cell  makes 
part  of  the  circumferences  of  thofe  contiguous  to  it ; 
l'econdly,  the  oeconomy  of  the  fpot,  as  thefe  cells  which 
join  to  one  another  leave  no  void  between  them  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  greateft  capacity  or  fpace  ;  as,  of  all  the 
figures  which  can  be  contiguous,  that  with  fix  fides 
gives  the  largeft  area.  This  thriftinefs  prompts  them 
to  make  the  partitions  of  their  cells  thin  ;  yet  they  are 
conftruAedfo  as  that  the  folidity  may  compenfate  for 
the  fcantinefs  of  materials.  The  parts  moft  liable  to 
injury  are  the  entrance  of  the  cells.  Thefe  the  bees 
take  care  to  ftrengthen,  by  adding  quite  round  the 
circumference  of  the  apertures  a  fillet  of  wax,  by  which 
means  this  mouth  is  three  or  four  times  thicker  than 
the  fides :  and  they  are  ftrengthened  at  the  bottom  by 
the  angle  formed  by  the  bottom  of  three  cells  falling 
in  the  middle  of  an  oppofite  cell.  The  combs  lie  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other ;  and  there  is  left  between  every 
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bour*. 
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one  of  them  a  fpace  which  ferves  as  a  ftreet,  broad  e-  Bee. 

nough  for  two  bees  to  pafs  by  each  other.  There  are  - v— * 

holes  which  go  quite  through  the  combs,  and  ferve  as 
lanes  for  the  bees  to  pafs  from  one  comb  to  another, 
without  being  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  about.  When 
they  begin  their  combs,  they  form  at  the  top  of  the 
hive  a  root  or  ftay  to  the  whole  edifice,  which  is  to 
hang  from  it.  Though  they  generally  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  combs  fo  that  there  fhall  be  no  more 
between  them  than  what  is  fufficient  for  two  bees  to 
pafs,  yet  they  fometimes  place  thofe  beginnings  of  two 
combs  too  farafunder;  and,  in  this  cafe,  in  order  to  fill 
up  part  of  the  void  fpace  arifing  from  that  bad  difpo- 
iition,  they  carry  their  combs  on  obliquely,  to  make 
them  gradually  approach  each  other.  This  void  fpace 
is  fometimes  fo  Confiderable,  that  the  bees  build  in  it  an 
intermediate  comb,  which  they  terminate  as  foon  as  the 
original  combs  have  only  their  due  diftances.  As  the 
combs  would  be  apt,  when  full,  to  overcome  by  their 
weight  all  the  fecurity  which  the  bees  can  give  them 
againft  falling  ;  they  who  prepare  hives,  fet  in  them* 
croflwife,  flicks,  which  ferve  as  props  to  the  combs, 
and  fave  the  bees  a  great  deal  of  labour.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  difeover  the  particular  manner  of  their  working  ; 
for,  notwithflanding  the  many  contrivances  ufed  for  this 
purpofe,  there  are  fuch  numbers  in  continual  motion, 
and  fucceed  one  another  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  confufion  appears  to  the  fight.'  Some  of  them, 
however,  have  been  obferved  carrying  pieces  of  wax  in 
their  talons,  and  running  to  the  places  where  they  are 
at  work  upon  the  combs.  Thefe  they  fallen  to  the 
work  by  means  of  the  fame  talons.  Each  bee  is  em¬ 
ployed  but  a  very  fhort  time  in  this  way  :  but  there  is 
fo  great  a  number  of  them  that  go  on  in  a  conftant 
fucceffion,  that  the  comb  increases  very  perceptibly. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  others  that  run  about  beating 
the  work  with  their  wings  and  the  hinder  part  of  their 
body,  probably  with  a  view  to  make  it  more  firm  and 
folid. 

Whilfl  part  of  the  bees  are  occupied  in  forming  the 
cells,  others  are  employed  in  perfeAing  and  polifliing 
thofe  that  are  new  modelled.  This  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  by  their  talons,  taking  off  every  thing  that  is 
rough  and  uneven.  Thefe  polifhers  are  not  fo  defultory 
in  their  operations  as  thofe  that  make  the  cells ;  they 
work  long  and  diligently,  never  intermitting  their  la¬ 
bour,  excepting  to  carry  out  of  the  cell  the  particles 
of  wax  which  they  take  off  in  polifhing.  Thefe  par¬ 
ticles  are  not  allowed  to  be  loft ;  others  are  ready  to 
receive  them  from  the  polifhers,  and  to  employ  them 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  work.  1% 

The  balls  which  we  fee  attached  to  the  legs  of  bees  Of  their 
returning  to  the  hives  are  not  wax,  but  a  powder  col- 
leAed  from  the  ftamiua  of  flowers,  and  yet  brought  to  "row- 
the  flate  of  wax.  The  fubftance  of  thefe  balls,  heated  fions. 
in  any  veflel,  does  not  melt  as  wax  would  do,  but  be-t-  Wax. 
comes  dry,  and  hardens :  it  may  even  be  reduced  to  a 
coal.  If  thrown  into  water,  it  will  fink;  whereas  wax 
fwims.  To  reduce  this  crude  fubftance  into  wax,  it 
mult  firft  be  digelled  in  the  body  of  the  bee. 

Every  bee,  when  it  leaves  the  hive  to  colleA  this 
precious  flore,  enters  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  par¬ 
ticularly  fuch  as  feem  charged  with  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  yellow  farina.  As  the  animal’s  body  is 
covered 
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Bee.  covered  over  with  hair,  it  rolls  itfelf  within  the  flower, 
,  — — v— -  and  quickly  becomes  quite  covered  with  the  duft,  which 
it  foon  after  brufhes  off  with  its  two  hind  legs,  and 
kneads  into  two  little  balls.  In  the  thighs  of  the  hind¬ 
legs  there  are  two  cavities,  edged  with  hair  ;  and  into 
thefe,  as  into  a  balket,  the  animal  flicks  its  pellets. 
Thus  employed,  the  bee  flits  from  flower  to  flower,  in- 
crealing  its  itore,  and  adding  to  its  flock  of  wax,  un¬ 
til  the  ball  upon  each  thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a  grain 
of  pepper;  by  this  time  having  got  a  fufficient  load, 
it  returns,  making  the  befl  of  its  way  to  the  hive. 

After  the  bees  have  brought  home  this  crude  fub- 
ftance,  they  eat  it  by  degrees ;  or,  at  other  times, 
three  or  four  bees  come  and  eafe  the  loaded  bee,  by 
eating  each  of  them  a  fhare,  the  loaded  bee  giving  them 
a  hint  fo  to  do.  Hunger  is  not  the  motive  of  their 
thus  eating  the  balls  of  waxy  matter,  efpecially  when 
a  fwarm  is  firfl  hived ;  but  it  is  their  defire  to  provide  a 
fpeedy  fupply  of  real  wax  for  making  the  combs.  At 
other  times,  when  there  is  no  immediate  want  of  wax, 
the  bees  lay  this  matter  up  in  repofitories,  to  keep  it 
in  flore. 

When  this  waxy  matter  is  fwallowed,  it  is,  by  the 
digeflive  powers  of  the  bee,  converted  into  real  wax, 
which  the  bees  again  difgorge  as  they  work  it  up  into 
combs  ;  for  it  is  only  while  thus  foft  and  pliant  from 
the  flomaeh  that  they  can  fabricate  it  properly.  That 
the  wax  thus  employed  is  taken  from  their  flomachs, 
appears  from  their  making  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
comb  foon  after  they  are  hived,  and  even  on  any  tree  or 
fhrub  where  they  have  refled  but  a  fhort  while  before 
their  being  hived,  though  no  balls  were  vifible  on  their 
legs,  excepting  thofe  of  a  few  which  may  be  juft  re¬ 
turned  from  the  field.  This  is  farther  confirmed  by 
what  happened  in  a  fwarm  newly  hived ;  for  two  days 
together  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  their  former 
home  it  rained  conflantly,  infomuch  that  not  one  bee 
was  able  to  flir  out  during  that  time  ;  yet  at  the  end  of 
the  two  days  they  had  made  a  comb  15  or  16  inches 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion. 

The  crude  wax,  when  brought  home  by  the  bees,  is 
often  of  as  different  colours  as  are  the  flowers  from 
which  it  is  colie  fled:  but  the  new  combs  are  always  of  a 
white  colour,  which  is  afterwards  changed  only  by  the 
impurities  arifing  from  the  fleam,  &c.  of  the  bees. 

Bees  colledl  crude  wax  alfo  for  food ;  for  if  thi'3  was 
not  the  cafe,  there  would  be  no  want  of  wax  after  the 
combs  are  made :  but  they  are  obferved,  even  in  old 
hives,,  to  return  in  great  numbers  loaded  with  fuch  mat¬ 
ter,  which  is  depofited  in  particular  cells,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  bee-bread.  We  may  guefs  that  they 
confume  a  great  deal  of  this  fubftance  in  food  by  the 
quantity  colle&ed;  which,  by  computation,  may  in  fome 
hives,  amount  to  an  hundred  weight  in  a  feafon,  whilft 
the  real  wax  in  fuch  a  1  hive  does  not  perhaps  exceed 
a  two  pounds. 

The  pro-  I*-  's  we^  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees  ought 
‘utii.  to  be  very  clofe  ;  and  what  their  hives  want  from  the 
negligence  or  unfkilfulnefs  of  -man,  thefe  animals  fup¬ 
ply  by  their  own  induftry  :  fo  that  it  is  their  principal 
care,  when  firfl  hived,  to  flop  up  all  the  crannies.  For 
this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  a  refinous  gum,  which  is 
more  tenacious  than  wax,  and  differs  greatly  from  it. 
This  the  ancients  called  propolis.  It  will  grow  confide-r- 


ably  hard  in  the  hive,  though  it  will  in  fome  meafure 
foften  by  heat ;  and  is  often  found  different  in  confift-  — v-"-* 

ence,  colour,  and  fmell.  It  has  generally  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odour  when  it  is  warmed  5  and  by  fome  it  is 
confidered  as  a  mofl  grateful  perfume.  When  the 
bees  begin  to  work  with  it,  it  is  foft;  but  it  acquires  a 
firmer  confiftence  every  day,  till  at  length  it  affumes 
a  brOwn  colour,  and  becomes  much  harder  than  wax. 

The  bees  carry  it  on  their  hinder  legs;  and  feme  think 
it  is  met  with  on  the  birch,  the  willow,  and  poplar. 

However  it  is  procured,  it  is  certain  that  they  plaftcr 
the  infide  of  their  hives  with  this  compofition.  j4 

Honey  is  originally  a  juice  digefled  in  plants,  which  3-  The  ho- 
fweats  through  their  pores,  and  chiefly  in  their  flowers,  "O’* 
or  is  contained  in  refervoirs  in  which  nature  Itores  it. 

The  bees  fometimes  penetrate  into  thefe  flores,  and  at 
other  times  find  the  liquor  exfuded.  This  they  colledl 
in  their  flomachs ;  fo  that,  when  loaded  with  it,  they 
feem,  to  an  inattentive'  eye,  to  come  home  without  any 
booty  at  all. 

Befides  the  liquor  already  mentioned,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  flowers  of  plants,  another  fubftance, 
called  honey-dew  *,  has  been  difeovered,  of  which  the  *  See  the 
bees  are  equally  fond.  Of  this  fubftance  there  are  two  art,^e  H°~ 
kinds,  both  deriving  their  origin  from  vegetables,  tho*  ew* 
in  very  different  ways. 

The  firfl  kind,  the  only  one  known  to  hulbandmen, 
and  which  paffes  for  a  dew  that  falls  on  trees,  is  no  o- 
ther  than  a  mild  fweet  juice,  which  having  circulated 
through  the  veffels  of  vegetables,  is  feparated  in  proper 
refervoirs  in  the  flowers,  or  on  the  leaves,  where  it  is 
properly  called  the  honey-dew :  fometimes  it  is  depofited 
in  the  pith,  as  in  the  fugar-cane  ;  and,  at  other  times, 
in  the  juice  of  pulpy  fummer-fruits  when  ripe.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  manna  which  is  collected  on  the  afh 
and  maple  of  Calabria  and  Brian$on,  where  it  flows  in 
great  plenty  from  the  leaves  and  trunks  of  thefe  trees, 
and  thickens  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  ufually  feen. 

The  fecond  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  the  chief  re- 
fourcecf  bees  after  the  fpring-flowers  and  dew  by  tranfpi- 
ration  on  leaves  are  pall,  owes  its  origin  to  a  fmall  mean 
infedt  f ,  the  excrement  thrown  out  by  which  makes  a  f  See  the 
part  of  the  moll  delicate  honey  we  ever  tafte.  articles  A~ 

From  whatever  fource  the  bees  have  colledted  their^"  an^ 
honey,  the  inftant  they  return  home,  they  feek  cells  in  Hone^  ew*‘ 
which  they  may  difgorge  and  depofite  their  loads. 

They  have  two  fort  of  flores  r  one  which  confilts  of 
honey  laid  up  for  the  winter ;  and  the  other  of  honey 
intended  for  accidental  Ufe  in  cafe  of  bad  weather,  and 
for  fuch  bees-as  do  not  go  abroad  in  fearch  of  it.  Their 
method  of  fecuring  each  of  thefe  is  different.  They 
have-  in  each  cell  a  thicker  fubftance,  which  is  placed 
oyer  the  honey,  to  prevent  its  running  out  of  the  cell  ; 
and  that  fubftance  is  raifed  gradually  as  the  cell  is  fill¬ 
ed,  till  the  bees,  finding  that  the  cell  cannot  contain  any 
more,  clofe  it  with  a  covering  of  wax,  not  to  be  opened 
till  times  of  want,  or  during  the  winter.  15 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  cells  are  in-  °-r  the  rear- 
tended  for  other  purpofes  befides  being  places  of  flore  bees'brccd^ 
for  honey.  One  of  the  chief  ufes  is,  their  being  nnr- 
feries  for  the  young.  The  cells  for  thofe  which  are  to 
be  working  bees,  are  commonly  half  an  ineh  deep  ; 
thofe  for  drones,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  intended  for  keeping  of  honey  only,  ftil 
deeper. 
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deeper.  This  accounts  for  the  inequalities  obferved  in 
the  furface  of  combs. 

The  qUeen-bee  is  generally;  concealed  in  the  moft  fe¬ 
rret  part  of  the  hive,  and  is  never  vifible  but  when  (he 
lays  her  eggs  in  fuch  combs  as  are  expofcd  to  fight. 
When  {he  does  appear,  file  is  always  attended  by  ten  or 
a  dozen  of  the  common  fort,  who  form  a  kind  of  re¬ 
tinue,  and  follow  her  wherever  (he  goes  with  a  fedate 
and  grave  tread.  Before  (he  lays  her  eggs,  {he  exa¬ 
mines  the  cells  where  Are  defigns  .to  lay  them  ;  and  if 
{he  find3  that  they  contain  neither  honey,  wax,  nor 
any  embryo,  {he  introduces  the  pofterior  part  of  her 
body  into  a  cell,  and  fixes  to  the  bottom  of  it  a  fmall 
white  egg,  which  is  compofed  of  a  thin  white  mem* 
brane,  full  of  a  whitilh  liquor.  In  this  manner  Ihe 
goes  on,  till  lhc  fills  as  many  cells  as  {lie  has  eggs  to 
lay,  which  are  generally  many  thoufands.  Sometimes 
more  than  one  egg  has  been  depofited  in  the  fame  cell; 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  working  bees  remove  the  fu- 
pernumerary  eggs,  and  leave  only  one  in  each  cell. 
On  the  firft  or  fecond  day  after  the  egg  is  lodged  in 
the  cell,  the  drone- bee  injedts  a  fmall  quantity  of  whi- 
tilh  liquid,  which  in  about  a  day  is  abforbed  by  the 
egg.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  is  produced  a  worm 
or  maggot;  which',  when  it  is  grown  fo  as  to  touch 
the  oppofite  angle,  coils  itfelf  up  in  the  fiiape  of  a  fe- 
•micircle,  and  floats  in  a  proper  liquid,  whereby  it  is 
nourUhed  and  enlarged  in  its  dimenfions.  This  liquor 
is  of  a  whitifii  colour,  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  of 
an  infipid  tafte  like  flour  and  water.  NaturaMs  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  qualities  of  this  liquid. 
Some  have  fuppofed,  that  it  confifts  of  fome  generative 
matter,  injected  by  the  working  bees  into  each  cell,  in 
order  to  give  fecundity  to  the  egg :  but  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  fame  with  what  fome 
writers  have  called  the  the  bee-bread;  and  that  it. is  a 
mixture  of  Water  with  the  juices  of  plants  and  flowers 
collected  merely  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young,  whilft 
they  are  in  their  weak  and  helplefs  ftate.  -Whatever 
be  the  nature  of  this  aliment,  it  is  certain  that  the 
common  working  bees  are  very  ind«ftrious  in  Apply¬ 
ing  the  worms  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it.  The 
worm  is  fed  by  the  working  bees  for  about  eight  days, 
till  one  end  touches  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  ring;  and 
when  it  begins  to  feel  itfelf  uneafy  in  its  firft  pollure, 
it  ceafes  to  eat,  and  begins  to  unrol  itfelf,  thrufting 
that  end  forward  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cell  which 
is  to  be  the  head.  The  attendant  bees,  obferving  thefe 
fymptoms  of  approaching  transformation,  defill  from 
their  labours  in  carrying  proper  food,  and  employ  thein- 
felves  in  fattening  up  the  top  of  the  cell  with  a  lid  of 
wax,  formed  in  concentric  circles,  and  by  their  natu¬ 
ral  heat  in  cher idling  the  brood  and  haftening  the 
birth.  In  this  concealed  ftate  the  worm  extends  itfelf 
at  full  length,  and  prepares  a  web  of  a  fort  of  filk,  in 
the  manner  of  the  filk- worm.  This  web  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  lining  for  the  cell,  and  affords  a  convenient  recep¬ 
tacle  for  the  transformation  of  the  worm  into  a  nymph 
or  chryfalis.  Some  naturalifts  fuppofe,  that  as  each 
cell  is  deftined  to  the  fucceffive  breeding  of  feveral 
worms,’  the  whole  web,  which  is  compofed  of  many 
crufts  or  doubles,  is  in  reality  a  collection  of  as  many 
wets  as  there  have  been  worms.  M.  Maraldi  appre¬ 
hends,  that  this  lining  is  formed  of  the  flan  of  the 
worm  thrown  off  at  its  entrance  into  the  nympli  ftate  < 


but  it  is  urged,  that  if  the  cells  are  opened  when  newly 
covered  by  the  bees,  the  worm  w  ithin  will  be  found  in 
its  own  form,  and  detefted  in  the  art  of  fpitining  its 
web ;  and  by  means  of  glaffes  it  will  be  found  com¬ 
pofed  of  fine  threads-  regularly  woven  together,  like 
thofe  of  other  fpinning  animals.  In  the  {pace  of  18 
or  20  days  the  whole  procefs  of  transformation  is  fi- 
nilhed,  and  the  bee  endeavours  to  dif'charge  itfelf  from 
confinement  by  forcing  an  aperture  with  its  teeth 
through  the  covering  of  the  cell.  The  paffage  is  gra¬ 
dually  dilated  ;  fo  that  one  horn  firft  appears,  then  the 
head,  and  afterwards  the  whole  body.  This  is  ufually 
the  work  of  three  hours,  and  fometimes  of  half  a  day. 
The  bee,  after  it  has  difengaged  itfelf,  ftands  on  the 
furface  of  the  comb,  till  it  has  acquired  its  natural  com¬ 
plexion,  and  full  maturity  and  ibength,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  fit  for  labour.  The  reft  of  the  bees  gather  round 
it  in  this  ftate,  congratulate  its  birth,  and  offer  it  ho¬ 
ney  out  of  their  own  mouths.  The  exuviae  and  feat* 
tered  pieces  of  wax  which  are  left  in  the  cell  are"  re¬ 
moved  by  the  working  bees;  and  the  matrix  is  no 
fooner  clcanfed  andfi't  fernery  fecundation,  but  the  queen 
depofites  another  egg  in  it ;  infomuch  that,  Mr  Maraldi 
fays,  he  has  feen  five  bees  produced  in  the  fame  cell 
in  the  fpace  of  three  months.  The  young  bees  are  ek- 
fily  diftinguilhed  from  the  others  by  their  colour  :  they 
are  grey,  inftead  of  the  yellowiftr  brown  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bees.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  their  body  is 
black,  and  the  hairs  that  grow  upon  it  are  white,  from 
the  mixture  of  which  feen  together  refults  a  grey  ; 
but  this  colour  forms  itfelf  into  a  brownilh  yellow  by 
degrees,  the  rings  of  the  body  becoming  more  brown 
and  the  hairs  more  yellow. 

The  eggs  from  which  drones  are  to  proceed,  arc,  as 
already  oblerved,  laid  in  larger  cells  than  thofe  of  the 
working  bees.  The  coverings  of  thefe  cells,  when  the 
drones  are  in  the  nymph  ftate,  are  convex  or  fwelling 
outward,  whilft  the  cells  of  the  w-orking  bees  are  flat. 
This,  with  the  privilege  of  leading  idle  effeminate  lives, 
and  not  working  for  the  public  flock,  is  w-hat  diftin- 
guifties  the  drones. 

The  bees  depart  from  their  ufual  ftyle  of  building 
when  they  are  to  raife  cells  for  bringing  up  fuch  maggots 
as  are  deftined  to  become  queens.  Thefe  are  of  a  longifli 
oblong  form,  having  one  end  bigger  than  the  other, 
with  their  exterior  furface  full  of  little  cavities.  Wax# 
which  is  employed  with  fo  geometrical  a  thriftinefs  in 
the  railing  of  hexagonal  celis,  is  expended  with  pro- 
fufion  in  the  cell  which  is  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  royal 
maggot.  They  fometimes  fix  it  in  the  middle,  and  at 
other  times  on  one  fide  of  a  comb.  Several  common 
cells  are  facrificed  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  fupport  to  it. 
It  is  placed  almoil  perpendicular  to  the  common  cells, 
the  largeft  end  being  uppermoft.  The  lower  end  is 
open  till  the  feafon  for  clofing  it  comes,  or  till  the  mag¬ 
got  is  ready  for  transformation.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a  tender  maggot  can  remain  in  a  cell 
turned  bottom  upmoft,  if  we  did  not  find  it  buried  in 
a  fubftance  fcarcely  fluid,  and  if  it  w'as  not  in  itfelf,  at 
firft,  fmall  and  light  enough  to  be  fufpended  in  this 
clammy  pafte.  As  it  grows  it  fills  all  the  upper  and 
larger  part  of  the  cell.  As  foon  as  the  young  queen 
comes  out  of  her  cell,  that  cell  is  deftroyed,  and  its 
place  is  fupplied  by  common  cells  ;  but  as  the -founda¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  cell  is  left,  this  part  of  the  comb  is 

found 
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found  thicker  than  any  other.  There  art  feveral  fuch 
cells  prepared :  for  if  there  was  only  one  reared  in 
each  hive,  the  fwarms  might  often  want  a  conduftrefs. 
Many  accidents  may  alfo  deftroy  the  little  maggot  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  a  bee.  ■  It  is  therefore  neceffary  that  a 
number  of  fuch  cells  fliould  be  provided  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  there  arc  obferved  feveral  young  queens  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fummer,  more  than  one  of  which  of¬ 
ten  takes  flight  when  a  fwarm  departs. 

A  young  queen  is  in  a  'condition  to  lead  a  fwarm 
from  a  hive  in  which  fhe  was  born  in  four  or  five  days 
after  fhe  has  appeared  in  it  with  wings.  The  bees  of 
a,  fwarm  are  in  a  great 'hurry  when  they  know  that 
their  queen  is  ready  to  by.  In  this  cafe,  they  give  to 
their  new  cells  but  f  ’.ft  of  the  depth  they  are  to  have, 
and  defer  the  finifhing  of  them  till  they  have  traced 
the  number  of  cells  reqpifite  for  the  prefent  time.  The 
cells  firit  made  are  intended  only  for  working  bees  j 
thefe  being  the  mod  neceffary. 

Wheh  the  hive  is  become  tdo  much  crowded  by  the 
addition  of  the  young  brood,  a  part  of  the-  bees  think 
of  finding  themfelve3  a  more  commodious  habitation, 
and  with  that  view  Angle  out  the  moil  forward  of  the 
young  queens.  A  new  fwarm  is.  therefore  eonllantly 
compol'ed  of  one  queen  at  lcaft,  and  of  feveral  thou-, 
fend  working  bees,  as  well  as  of  fome'  hundreds .  of 
drones.  The  working  bees  are  fome  old,  fome  young. 

Scarce  has  the  colony  arrived  at  its  new  habitation, 
when  the.  working  beqs  labour  with  the  utmpft  dili¬ 
gence  to  procure  materials  for  food  and  building. 
Their  principal  aim  is  not  only  to  have  cells  in  which 
they  may  depofite  their  honey  :  a  ftronger  motive  feem& 
to  animate  them.  They  feem  to  know  that  their  queen 
is  in  hafte  to  lay  her  eggs.  Their  induftry  is  fuch,  that 
in  twenty-four  hours  they  will  have  made  combs  twen¬ 
ty  inches  long,  and  wide  in  proportion.  They  make 
more  wax  during  the  firft  fortnight,  if  the  feafon  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  than  they  do  during  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 
Other  bees  are  at  the  feme  time  bufy  in  flopping  all 
the  holes  and  crevi'ces  they  find  in  .their  new  hive,  in. 
order  to  guard  againft  the  entrance  of  infefts  which 
covet  their  honey,  their  wax,  or  themfelves ;  and  alfo 
to  exclude  the  cold  air,  for  it  is  indilpenfebly  neceffary 
that  they  be  lodged  warm. 

When  the  bees  firft  fettle  in  f warming,  indeed  when 
they  at  any  time  reft;  themfelves,  there  is  fomething 
very  particular  in  their  method  of  taking  their  repofe. 
It  is  done  by  colle&ing  themfelves  in  a  heap,  and  hang¬ 
ing  to  each  other  by  their  feet.  They  fometimes  ex¬ 
pend  thefe  heaps  to  a  confiderable  length.  It  would 
feem  probable  to  us,  that  the  bees  from  which  the 
others  hang  mull  have  a  confiderable  weight  fufpended 
to  them.  All  that  can  be  feid  is,  that  the  bees  muft 
find  this  to  be  a  fituation  agreeable  to  themfelves.  They 
may  perhaps  have  a  method  of  diftending  themfelves 
with  air,  thereby  to  leffen  their  fpecific  gravity;  in  the 
feme  manner  as  fillies  do,,  in  order  to  alter  their  gravity 
compared  with  water. 

When  a  fwarm  divides  into  two  or  more  bands,, 
which  fettle  feparatsly,  this  divifion  is  a  fure  fign  that 
there  are  two  or  more  queens  among  them.  One  of 
thefe  clufters  is  generally  larger  than  the  other.  The 
bees  of  the  fmaller  duller,  or  clufters,  detach  them¬ 
felves  by  little  and  little,  till  at  laft  the  whole,  together 
with  the  queen  or  queens,  unite  with  the  larger  duller. 


As  foon  as  the  bees  are  fettled,  the  fupernumerary 
queen,  or  queens,  mull.be  facrificed  to  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  hive.  This  execution  generally 
raifes  a  confiderable  commotion  in  the  hive;  and  feve¬ 


ral  other  bees,  as  well  as  the  queen  or  queens,  lofe 
their  lives.  Their  bodies  may  be  obferved  on  the 
ground,  near  the  hive.  The  queen  that  is  chofen  is  of 
a  more  reddilh  colour  than  thofe  which  are  deftroyed  : 
fo  that  fruitfulnefs  feems  to  be  a  great  motive  of  pre¬ 
ference  in  bees  ;  for  the  nearer  they  are  to  the’  time  of 
laying  their  eggs,  the  bigger,  larger,  and  nyire  Ali¬ 
ning  are  their  bodies.  The  method  of  hiving  thefe 
fwarms  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Befides  the  capital  inftin&s  above  mentioned,  bees^^j^ 
are  poffeffed  of  others,  fome  of  which  are  equally  ne-^j^^  * 

cellary  for  their  prefervation  and  happinefs _ They 

anxioufly  provide  againft  the  entrance  of  infedls  into 
the  hive,  by  gluing  up  with  wax  the  fmalleft  holes  in 
the  Ikep.  Some  Hand  as  centinels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
hive,  to  prevent  in  feds  of  any  kind  from  getting  in. 

But  if  a  fnail,  or  other  large  infeft  (hould  get  in, 
notwithftanding  all  refillance,  they  fling  it  to  death ; 
and  then  cover  it  over  with  a  eoat  of  propolis,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  bad  fmell  or  maggots  which  might  proceed 
from  the  put  refad  ion  of  fuch  a  large  animal. — Bees 
feem  to  be  warned  of  the  appearance  of  bad  weather 
by  fome  particular  feeling.  It  fometimes.  happens, 
even  when  they  are  very  affiduous  and  hufy,  that  they- 
otj.a  fudden  ceafe  from  their  work  ;  not  a  Angle  one 
ftirs  out ;  and  thofe  that  are  abroad  hurry  home  in  fuch 
•prodigious  crowds,  that  the  doors-of  their  habitations 
are  too  fmall  to  admit  them.  On  this  occafion,  look  up- 
to  the  Iky,  and  you  will  focn  difeover  fome  of  thole 
black  clouds  which  denote  impending  rain.  Whether 
they  fee  the  clouds  gathering  for  it,  as  fome  imagine,, 
or  whether  (as  is  much  more  probable)  they  feel  fome 
other  effeds  of  it  upon  their  bodies,  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined;  but  it  is  alleged,  that  no  bee  is  ever  caught 
even  in  what  we  call  a  fudden  fhower,  unlefs  it  have  ■ 
been  at  a  very  great  diftancc  from  the  hive,  or  have 
been  before  injured  by  fome  accident,  or  be  fickly  and 
unable  to  fly  fo  fell  as  the  reil.—  Coldisa  great  enemy 
to  them.  To  defend  themfelves  againfl  its  effeds  du¬ 
ring  a  hard  winter,  they  crowd  together  in  the  middle 
«f  the  hive,  and  buzz  about,  and  thereby  excite  a 
warmth  which  is  often  perceptible  by  laying  the  hand 
upon  the  glafs-windows  of  the  hive. — They  feem  to 
underftand one  another  by  the  motions  of  their  wings; 

When  the  queen  wants  to  quit  the  .hive,  Hie  gives  a 
little  buzz ;  and  all  the  others  immediately  follow  her 
example,  and  retire  along  with  her.  ,8 

As  to  the  age  of  bees,  the  large  drones  live,  but  a-Aseofbees, 
little  while,  being  deftroyed  without  mercy  by  the 
working  bees,  probably  to  feve  honey,  as  already  noticed. 

But  of  the  other  fort  lately  difeovered,  no  larger  than 
the  working  bees,  and  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguifeed 
from  them,  the  age  has  not  yet  been  afeertained. 

Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  age  of  the  working 
bees.  Some  maintain  that  they  are  annual,  and  others 
fiippofe  that  they  live  many  years.  Many  of  them,  ifc 
is  well'known,  die  annually  of  hard  labour;  and  though 
they  may  be  preferved  by  fucceffion  in  hives  or  colonies 
for  feveral  years,  the  moft  accurate  obfervers  are  of 
opinion  that  their  age  is  but  a  year,  or  at  the  longeft 
no  more  than  two  rummers. 


Coa* 


flee.  Concerning  the  fex  and  fecundation  of  bees,  various 
experiments  have  been  made  of  late  years,  by  which 
i9  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  fnbjedt,  and  feve- 
Opinions  ral  difficulties  which  embarraffed  the  procefs  of  gene- 
concemmg  rat;on  among  thefe  curious  infefts  feem  to  have  been 
the  fex  anj  ,  b 

fecundation  netnoved.  . 

of  bees.  Swammerdam,  and  after  him  Maraldi,  dilcovered  in 
the  ttru&ure  of  the  drones  fome  refemblance  to  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  as  has  already  been  defcrihed; 
and  from  thence  concluded  that  they  were  the  males  : 
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was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  by  obferving  a  liquid 
whitifli  fubflance  furrounding  each  egg  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cell  a  little  while  after  it  has  been  laid,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  eggs,  which  were  not  encom- 
pafled  by  this  liquor,  remained  barren  in  the  cell. 

This  method  of  impregnation  has  been  lately  efta- 
blifhed  beyond  all  contradiction  by  the  obfervations  of 
Mr  Debraw  of  Cambridge*.  Having  put  fome  bees  Phil.  Tran/, 
into  glafs-hives  with  a  large  number  of  drones,  he  ob-  vol.67.part! 
ferved  on  the  firft  or  fecond  day  (always  before  the‘,art'3* 
but  neither  of  tliofe  accurate  and  induftrious  obfervers  third)  from  the  time  in  which  the  eggs  were  placed 

could  deteft  them  in  the  adt  of  copulation.  Swammer-  in  the  cells,  which  the  queen  generally  lays  on  the 

dam,  therefore,  entertained  a  notion,  that  the  female  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  they  are  put  into  the  hive, 

or  queen-bee  was  fecundated  without  copulation  ;  that  that  a  great  number  of  bees  fattened  themfelves  to  one 

it  was  fufficient  for  her  to  be  near  the  males;  and  that  another,  and  formed  a  kind  of  curtain  from  the  top  to 

her  eggs  were  impregnated  by  a  kind  of  vivifying  aura,  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  probably  in  order  to  conceal  2# 

exhaled  from  the  body  of  the  males,  and  abforbed  by  the  procefs  of  generation.  Mr  Debraw,  however,  Mr  De- 

the  female.  However,  M.  Reaumur  thought  that  he  could  foon  perceive  feveral  bees,  wliofe  fize  he  was  not  draw’s  er- 
had  difcovered  the  aftual  copulation  of  the  drones  with  able  to  diftinguiffi,  inferring  the  pofterior  part  of  their  Pc^ ‘u>vnt* 
the  female  bee,  and  he  has  very  minutely  defcribed  the  bodies  each  into  a  cell,  and  finking  into  it ;  after  a  *”riesl  co" 

- „r_  ~r  a  .........  : — little  while  they  retired,  and  he  could  fee  with  the  na-  ' 

ked  eye  a  fmall  quantity  of  whitifh  liquor  left  in  the 
angle  of  the  bafe  of  each  cell,  containing  an  egg  ;  this 
liquor  was  lefs  liquid  than  honey,  and  had  no  fweet 
talle. 

In  order  to  prove  further  that  the  eggs  are  fecun- 
would  think,  be  inceflantly  aflailed,  But  nature  dated  by  the  males,  and  that  their  prefence  is  neceffary 


LHC  iciiictic  uccj  aim  uc  iiao  vciy  uiuiuicxy  utn-nutu  unv 

•  Barbut,  procefs  of  it.  A  very  ingenious  naturalift*  of  the 
Genera  of  prefent  day,  without  taking  any  notice  of  recent  dif- 
a!g<f?'r’  coveries,  feems  to  have  given  into  the  fame'  idea. 

**  The  office  of  the  males  or  drones  (fays  he)  is  to 
render  the  queen  pregnant.  One  fingle  female  fhould 
in  the  midft  of  feven  or  eight  hundred  males,  one 
would  think,  be  inceflantly  aflailed.  But  nature 
has  provided  againft  that  inconvenience,  by  making 
them  of  a  conftitution  extremely  frigid.  The  fe¬ 
male  choofes  out  one  that  pleafes  her  5  (he  is  obliged 
to  make  the  fit  ft  advances,  and  excite  him  to  love  by 
her  careffes.  But  this  favour  proves  fatal  to  him: 
fcarce  has  he  ceafed  from  amorous  dalliance,  but  he  is 


at  the  time  of  breeding,  Mr  Debraw  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiments.  They  confift  in  leaving  in  a  hive  the 
queen,  with  only  the  common  or  working  bees,  without 
any  drones,  to  fee  whether  the  eggs  ffie  laid  would  be 
prolific.  To  this  end,  he  took  a  lwarm,  and  ffiook  all 
the  bees  into  a  tub  of  water,  leaving  them  there  till 


feen  to  perifh.  .  The  pleafure  of  thefe  obfervations  they  were  quite  fenfelefs ;  by  which  means  he  could 
may  be  taken,  by  putting  a  female  with  feveral  males  diftinguifh  the  drones,  without  any  danger  of  being 
into  a  bottle.’’  -  flung :  Leaving  thefe  out,  therefore,  he  reftored  the 

Others  again,  as  M.  Schirach  and  M.  Hattorff,  re-  queen  and  working-bees  to  their  former  ftate,  by 
jeft  the  drones  as  bearing  no  Ihare  at  all  in  the  bufinefs  fpreading  them  on  a  brown  paper  in  the  fun  ;  after 
of  propagation,  and  aflert  the  queen-bee  to  be  felf-  this  he  replaced  them  in  a  glafs  hive,  where  they  foon 
prolific.  But  for  what  purpofe  then  ffiould  wife  na-  began  to  work  as  ufual.  The  queen  laid  eggs,  which, 
lure  have  furnifhed  the  drones  with  that  large  quantity  to  his  great  furprife,  were  impregnated;  for  he  ima- 
of  feminal  liquor;  to  what  ufe  fo  large  an  apparatus  of  gined  he  had  feparated  all  the  drones  or  males,  and 
fecundating  organs  fo  well  defcribed  by  Reaumur  and  therefore  omitted  watching  them  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty 
Maraldi  ?  The  fa&  is,  that  the  above  gentlemen  have  days  he  found  feveral  of  his  eggs  had,  in  the  ufual 
founded  their  opinion  upon  obfervations  that  hives  are  courfe  of  changes,  produced  bees,  while  fome  had  wi- 
peoplcd  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  (as  they  fuppofed)  thered  away,  and  others,  were  covered  with  honey, 
there  are  no  drones  in  being.  But  we  have  already  Hence  he  inferred,  that  fome  of  the  males  had  efcaped 
•noticed,  that  nature  has  provided  drones  of  diffe-  his  notice,  and  impregnated  part  of  the  eggs.  To 
rent  fizes  for  the  purpofe  of  impregnation,  adapted  convince  himfelf  of  this,  he  took  away  all  the  brood 
to  different  times,  occafions,  and  circumftances :  And  comb  that  was  in  the  hive,  iu  order  to  oblige  the  bees 
the  miftake  of  Mefirs  Schirach  and  Hattorff  feems  to  to  provide  a  frefh  quantity,  being  determined  to  watch 
have  proceeded  from  their  miffing  the  large-fized  narrowly  their  motions  after  new  eggs  fhould  be  laid 


drones,  and  not  being  acquainted  with  or  not  adverting 
to  the  other  fort  fo  hardly  diftinguifhable  from  the  work¬ 
ing  bees. 

Laftly,  many  of  the  ancients  as  well  as  moderns 


in  the  cells.  On  the  fecond  day  after  the  eggs  were 
placed  in  the  cells,  he  perceived  the  fame  operation 
that  was  mentioned  before,  namely,  that  of  the  bees 
.  .  hanging  down  in  the  form  of  a  curtain,  while  others 

have  fuppofed  that  the  eggs  of  the  female  bee  are  not  thruft  the  poilerior  part  of  the  body  into  the  cells.  He 

impregnated  with  the  male  fperm,  while  in  the  body  of  then  introduced  his  hand  into  the  hive,  and  broke  off 

the  creature,  but  that  they  are  depofited  unimpregna-  a  piece  of  the  comb,  in  which  there  were  two  of  thefe 
ted  in  the  cells  ;  and  that  the  male  afterwards  ejefts  infetls  :  he  found  in  neither  of  them  any  fling  (a  cir- 
the  male  fperm  on  them  as  they  lie  in  the  cells,  in  the  cumftance  peculiar  to  the  drones)  :  upon  diffe&ion, 
fame  manner  as  the  generation  of  fiihes  is  fuppofed  to  with  the  affiilance  of  a  microfeope,  he  difcovered  the 
Hi!}.  JicM. Performed  by  tbe  maIes  impregnating  the  fpawn  af-  four  cylindrical  bodies  which  contain  the  glutinous  li- 
Se.  17 !  p  ter  it  is  caft  out  by  the  females.^  M.  Maraldi  f  long  quor,  of  a  whitilh  colour,  as  obferved  by  Maraldi  in 

33 i.  ‘  fiuce  conjeftured  that  this  might  be  the  cafe;  and  he  the  large  di ones.  He  was  therefore  now  under  a  ne- 

^'44-  6  ceffity 
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Bee.  ceflity  of  repeating  his  experiments,  in  deftroying  the 

— v -  males,  and  even  thofe  which  might  be  fufpe&ed  to  be 

fuch. 

He  once  more  immerfed  the  fame  bees  in  water  ;  and 
when  they  appeared  in  a  fenfelefs  ftate,  he  gently  pref- 
fed  every  one,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  thofe  armed  with 
flings  from  thofe  which  had  none,  and  which  of  courfe 
he  fuppofed  to  be  males :  of  thefe  laft  he  found  fifty- 
feven,  and  replaced  the  fwarm  in  a  glafs  hive,  where 
they  immediately  applied  again  to  the  work  of  making 
cells ;  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  the  queen-bee  de- 
pofite  her  eggs  in  thofe  cells :  he  continued  watching 
moil  part  of  the  enfuing  days,  but  could  difcover  no¬ 
thing  of  what  he  had  feen  before. 

The  eggs  after  the  fourth  day,  inffead  of  changing 
in  the  manner  of  caterpillars,  were  found  in  the  fame 
ftate  they  were  the  firft  day,  except  that  fome  were 
covered  with  honey.  A  fingular  event  happened  the 
next  day  about  noon  :  all  the  bees  left  their  own  hive, 
and  attempted  to  get  into  a  neighbouring  hive,  pro¬ 
bably  in  fearch  of  males ;  but  the  queen  was  found 
dead,  having  been  killed  in  the  engagement. 

To  be  further  fatisfied,  Mr  Debraw  took  the  broojl- 
comb,  which  had  not  been  impregnated,  and  divided 
it  into  two  parts  :  one  he  placed  under  a  glafs  bell, 
N;'  i.  with  honey-comb  for  the  bees  food,  taking 
care  to  leave  a  queen,  but  no  drones,  among  the  bees 
confined  in  it :  the  other  piece  of  brood- comb  he  pla¬ 
ced  under  another  glafs  bell,  N°  2.  with  a  few  drones, 
a  queen,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  common 
bees.  The  refult  was,  that  in  the  glafs  N°  i.  there 
was  no  impregnation,  the  eggs  remained  in  the  fame 
ftate  they  were  in  when  put  into  the  glafs  5  and  on  gi¬ 
ving  the  bees  their  liberty  on  the  feventh  day,  they 
all  flew  away,  as  was  found  to  be  the  Cafe  in  the  for¬ 
mer  experiment :  whereas  in  the  glafs  N°  2.  the  very 
day  after  the  bees  had  been  put  into  it,  the  eggs  were 
impregnated  by  the  drones,  the  bees  did  not  leave  their 
hives  on  receiving  their  liberty,  the  eggs  at  the  ufual 
time  underwent  the  necefiary  transformations,  and  a 
numerous  young  colony  was  produced. 

Natural ifts  have  obferved,  that  the  queen  bees  are 
f  produced"  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  drones  and  working  bees.  Some  have 
fuppofed,  that  the  eggs  laid  by  the  queen  in  a  hive, 
and  deftined  for  the  production  of  queen  bees,  are  of  a 
peculiar  kind  :  but  though  this  is  not  the  cafe,  as 
M.  Schirach  has  lately  dilcovered,  yet  there  are  parti¬ 
cular  cells  appropriated  for  this  purpofe.  Thefe  cells 
are  generally  near  the  edges,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
combs,  and  fometimes  on  the  fides  of  a  honey-comb  : 
they  are  of  an  oblong  orbicular  form,  and  very  ftrong  ; 
and  are  more  or  lefs  numerous  in  different  hives  as  oc- 
cafion  feems  to  require.  It  has  been  alfo  fuppofed, 
that  the  matter  with  which  they  are  nourished  is  of  a 
different  kind  and  quality  from  that  employed  for  the 
nourifhment  of  the  other  bees  ;  that  which  has  been 
collected  out  of  the  royal  cells  being  of  a  gummy  glu¬ 
tinous  nature,  of  a  deep  tranfparent  red,  and  diffolving 
in  the  fire  rather  than  crumbling  to  powder. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  queen-bee 
t  is  the  only  female  contained  in  the  hive  ;  and  that  the 

■Nat' la  wol'kmg  bees  are  neutral,  or  of  neither  fex.  But 
■Reinedes  M.  .Schirach  *  has  lately  eftablilhed  a  .  different  doc- 
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trine,  which  has  been  alfo  confirmed  by  the  later  ob-  Bee. 
fervations  of  Mr  Debraw  f .  According  to  Mr  Schi- 
rach,  all  the  working  or  common  bees  are  females  in 
difguife  ;  and  the  queen-bee  lays  only  two  kinds  of  67.  parti.* 
eggs,  viz.  thofe  which  are  to  produce  the  drones,  and  21 

thofe  from  which  the  working  bees  are  to  proceed :  Schi- 

and  from  any  one  or  more  of  thefe,  one  or  more  queens rac  *  l~ 
may  be  produced  ;  io  that  every  worm  of  the  latter  or 
common  kind,  which  has  been  hatched  about  three 
days,  is  capable,  under  certain  circumftances,  of  be¬ 
coming  the  queen,  or  mother  of  a  hive.  In  proof  of 
this  doftrine,  nbw  and  fingular  as  it  may  feem,  he  al¬ 
leges  a  number  of  fatisfaCtory  and  decifive  experiments, 
which  have  been  fince  verified  by  thofe  of  Mr  Debraw. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  fpring,  and  in  any  preceding 
month,  even  fo  late  as  November,  he  cut  off  from  an  old 
hive,  a  piece  of  that  part  of  the  comb  which  contains 
the  eggs  of  the  working  bees  ;  taking  care,  however, 
that  it  contained  likewife  worms  which  had  been  hatch¬ 
ed  about  three  days.  He  fixed  this  in  an  empty  hive, 
or  box,  together  with  a  portion  of  honey-comb,  &c. 
or,  in  other  words,  with  afufficiency  of  food  and  build¬ 
ing  materials,  or  wax,  for  the  ufe  of  the  intended  co¬ 
lony.  He  then  put  into,  and  confined  within,  the 
fame  box,  a  fufiicient  number  of  common  working 
bees,  taken  from  the  fame  or  any  other  hive.  As  foon 
as  the  members  of  this  fmall  community  found  them¬ 
felves  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  without  a  queen, 
a  dreadful  uproar  enfued,  which  continued  generally, 
with  fome  fhort  intervals  of  filence,  for  the  fpace  of 
about  twenty-four  hours ;  during  which  time  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed  they  were  alternately  meditating  and  hold¬ 
ing  council  6n  the  future  fupport  of  the  new  republic. 

On  the  final  ceffation  of  this  tumult,  the  general  and 
almoft  conftant  refult  was,  that  they  betook  themfelves 
to  work ;  firft  proceeding  to  the  conltru&ion  of  a 
royal  cell,  and  then  taking  the  proper  meafures  for 
hatching  and  feeding  the  brood  inclofed  with  them. 
Sometimes  even  on  the  fecond  day  the  foundations  of 
one  or  more  royal  cells  were  to  be  perceived  ;  the  view 
of  which  furniftied  certain  indications  that  they  had 
elefted  one  of  the  inclofed  worms  to  the  fovereignty. 

The  operation  has  been  hitherto  conducted  in  the 
houfe.  This  new  colony  may  now  be  fafely  trufted  in 
the  garden,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  have  the  li¬ 
berty  allowed  them  of  palling  out  of  the  box ;  of  which 
they  inftantly  avail  themfelves,  and  are  feen  in  a  Ihoru 
time  almoft  totally  to  defert  their  new  habitation.  In 
about  two  hours,  however,  they  begin  to  re-enter  it. 

We  Ihould  not  negleft  to  obferve,  that  if  they  fhould 
be  placed  near  the  old  hive,  from  which  they  were  ta¬ 
ken,  they  will  very  often  attempt  to  enter  it,  but  are 
as  conftantly  repulfed  by  their  former  companions  and 
brethren.  It  is  prudent,  therefore,  to  place  them  at 
a  diftance  from  the  mother  ftate,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  a  civil  war.  The  final  refult  of  the 
experiment  is,  that  the  colony  of  working  bees  thus 
Ihut  up,  with  a  morfel  of  common  brood,  ,  not  only 
hatch  it,  but  are  found,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  days,  to  have  produced  from  thence  one  or  two 
queens  ;  which  have  apparently  proceeded  from  worms 
of  the  common  fort,  pitched  upon  by  them  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  which,  under  other  circumftances,  that 
is,  if  they  had  remained  in  the  old  hive,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe  would  have  been  changed  into  com- 
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men  working  bees.  In  the  prefent  inftance,  the  com¬ 
mon  worm  appears  to  be  converted  by  them  into  a 
queen  bee,  merely  becaufe  the  hive  was  in  want  of  one. 
Hence  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
bees  is  not,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  ufed,  a  jure  divino 
or  hereditary  monarchy,  but  an  eleftive  kingdom  ;  in 
which  the  choice  of  their  future  ruler  is  made  by  tho 
body  of  the  people,  while  fhe  is  yet  in  the  cradle,  or 
in  embryo ;  and  who  are  determined  by  motives  of 
preference  which  will  perhaps  for  ever  elude  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  molt  fagacious  naturalills. 

The  conclufions  drawn  by  M.  Schirach,  from  expe¬ 
riments  of  the  preceding  kind,  often  repeated  by  him- 
felf  and  others  with  the  fame  fuccefs,  are,  that  all  the 
common  or  working  bees  were  originally  of  the  female 
fex  ;  but  that  when  they  have  undergone  their  laft  me- 
tamorphofis,  they  are  condemned  to  a  ftate  of  perpe¬ 
tual  virginity,  and  the  organs  of  generation  are  oblite¬ 
rated  ;  merely  becaufe  they  have  not  been  lodged,  fed, 
and  brought  up  in  a  particular  manner,  while  they  were 
in  the  worm  ftate.  He  fuppofes  that  the  worm,  de¬ 
signed  by  the  community  to  be  a  queen,  or  mother, 
owes  its  metamorpholis  into  a  queen,  partly  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize  of  its  cell,  and  its  peculiar  pofition  in 
it ;  but  principally  to  a  certain  appropriate  nourifh- 
ment  found  there,  and  carefully  adminiftered  to  it  by 
the  working  bees  while  it  was  in  the  worm  ftate ;  by 
which,  and  poffibly  other  means  unknown,  the  deve- 
lopement  and  extenfion  of  the  germ  of  the  female  or¬ 
gans,  previoufly  exifting  in  the  embryo,  is  effe&ed  ; 
and  thofe  differences  in  its  form  and  fize  are  produced, 
which  afterwards  fo  remarkably  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
common  working  bees. 

This  difeovery  is  capable  of  being  applied  towards 
forming  artificial  fwarms,  or  new  colonies  of  bees,  by 
which  means  their  number  might  be  increafed,  and 
their  produce  in  honey  and  wax  proportionably  aug¬ 
mented. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XCVI.  Fig.  1.  is.  the  queen- 
bee.  2.  I3  the  drone.  3.  Is  the  working  bee.  4. 
Reprefents  the  bees  hanging  to  each  other  by  the  feet, 
which  is  the  method  of  taking  their  repofe.  5.  The 
probofeis  or  trunk,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  or¬ 
gans  of  the  bees,  wherewith  they  gather  the  honey 
and  take  their  nouriftiment.  6.  One  of  the  hind-legs 
of  a  working-bee,  loaded  with  wax.  7.  A  comb,  in 
which  the  working  bees  .are  bred.  The  cells  are  the 
imalleft  of  any.  Two  of  them  have  the  young  bees 
indofed.  A  royal  cell  is  fufpended  on  one  fide.  8.  A 
comb  in  which  the  drones  are  bred,  being  larger  than 
the  former ;  the  young  drones  being  included  in  feve- 
ral  of  them ;  with  two  royal  cells  fufpended  on  the 
fide.  9.  A  fimilar  comb,  in  which  the  royal  cell  is 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  comb  ;  and  feveral  common 
cells  are  facrifieed  to  ferve  as  a  bafis  and  fupport  to  it. 
In  general,  the  royal  cells  are  fufpended  on  the  fide 
of  a  comb,  as  in  fig.  7,  8.  To  the  fide  of  fig.  9, 
two  royal  cells  are  begun,  when  they  refemble  pretty 
much  the  cup  in  which  an  acorn  lies.  The  other 
royal  cells  have  the  young  queens  included  in  them- 
Fig.  10.  exhibits  the  fling  and  all  its  parts.  The  fling 
is  compofed  of  a  fheath  or  cafe,  and  two  fhanks,  united 
to  each  other,  and  terminating  in  a  fharp  point,  fo  as 
to  look  like  a  fingle  part,  b,  The  poifonous  bag. 


c,  The  tube  that  ferves  to  convey  the  poifon  from  its  Bee. 
bag  to  the  thickeft  part  Of  the  fling’s  fheath.  dd,  The  v— > 

two  fhanks  of  the  fling,  mutually  conveying  to  each 
other,  e  e.  The  fheath  of  the  fling,  ff  The  thickeft 
end  of  the  fheath,  where  the  tube  opens  into  it,  by 
which  it  receives  the  infe&’s  poifori.  g,  The  extreme 
point  of  the  fling,  formed  by  the  two  fhanks  of  that 
organ,  that  are  in  this  place  clofely  united,  h  h,  The 
beards  with  which  the  fhanks  of  the  fling  are  armed 
at  their  extremities,  i,  The  tube  that  ferves  to  fecrete 
the  poifon,  which  it  difeharges  into  the  poifon-bag. 
kk,  The  two  blind  extremities  of  the  faid  tube.  I  III, 

Two  pair  of  cartilages,  of  different  forms,  which  are 
for  the  molt  part  of  a  deep  black,  and  articulated  a- 
mong  themfelves  and  with  the  fhanks  of  the  fling. 
mm.  Two  other  cartilages  lefs  confpicuous  than  the 
former,  with  one  pair  of  which  they  are  articulated. 

Thefe  two  cartilages  m  m,  are  almoft  entirely  of  a 
membranaceous  fubftance.  nnnnnnnn.  Eight  places 
in  which  the  foregoing  cartilages  are  articulated  among 
themfelves,  and  with  the  fhanks  of  the  fling  dd.  0000, 

Four  mufcles  ferving  to  move  the  fling  different  ways, 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  fame  cartilages,  pp.  Two 
mufcles  which  draw  the  fhanks  of  the  fling  into  its 
fheath.  q  q,  Two  appendages  of  the  fling  which  are 
moved  along  with  it,  and  feem  to  anfwer  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  that  of  ornament.. —  Fig.  11.  The  ovary. — 

Fig.  1 2.  Six  eggs  drawn  after  nature,  and  placed  on 
their  ends  :  Thefe  eggs  are  oblong,  very  flender,  but 
fomewhat  thicker  on  their  upper  parts — Fig.  13.  An 
egg  viewed  with  a  microfcope  :  it  refembles  the  flcin 
of  a  fifh,  divefted  of  its  fcale,  but  ftill  retaining  the 
marks  of  their  infertion. — Fig.  14.  Worms  of  bees 
of  different  fizes,  drawn  after  nature,  a,  A  worm 
newly  hatched,  bede,  Four  worms  that  received 
more  nourifhment,  and  are  more  grown,  f  g,  Two 
worms  Itill  bigger  than  the  former,  having  had  more 
time  to  make  ufe  of  the  nourifhment  provided  for 
them.  They  are  here  reprefented  as  they  lie  doubled 
in  their  cells,  h,  A  worm  placed  on  its  belly,  fo  as  to 
fhow  on  its  back  a  black  line,  inclining  to  a  light  blue 
or  grey.  This  line  denotes  the  ftomach,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  place  through  the  tranfparent  parts  that 
lie  over  it.  i,  A  worm  lying  on  its  back,  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  draw  in  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  and  move 
its  head. — Fig.  15.  A  full-grown  worm  viewed  with  a 
microfcope.  a  a.  Its  14  annular  incifions  or  divifions.- 
h,  The  head  and  eyes,  &c.  ecc.  Ten  breathing- 
holes. — Fig.  1 6.  The  worm  forming  its  web.  a  a.  The 
fides  of  the  cell  that  contain  it.  b,  The  bottom  of 
the  cell,  e,  The  entrance  or  door  of  the  cell.  The 
worm  is  here  reprefented  as  making  its  web  in.  the  pro- 
pereft  manner  to  fhut  up  this  entrance. — Fig.  f  7.  Worm 
taken  out  of  the  web  in  which  it  had  inclofed  itfelf,, 
and  juft  ready  to  caft  its  flcin. — Fig.  18.  A,  cell  con¬ 
taining  the  worm  changed  into  a  nymph,  and  per¬ 
fectly  lined  with  the  faid  worm’s  web.  Likewife  the 
faid  web  entire,  with  the  nymph  contained  in  it,  as 
they  appear  on  opening  the  cell,  a  a,  The  fides  of. 
the  cell,  lined  with  the  worm’s  web.  b.  The  mouth: 
of  the  cell,  perfedtly  clofed  by  the  web.  c,  The: 
bottom  of  the  cell,  d.  The  web  entire,  as  it  appears 
on  opening  the  cell,  which  it  greatly  refembles  in  form.- 
e.  The  upper  part  of  the  web,  of  a  convex  form.  This 

part: 
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part  faows  Us  filaments  pretty  dlftinftly.  f  The  in- 
-  clofed  nymph  appearing  through  the  tranfparent  fides 
of  the  web.  g.  The  bottom  of  the  web,  anfwering 
to  that  of  the  wax-cell. — Fig.  19.  Worm  changed  to 
a  nymph,  of  its  natural  fize  and  form,  yet  fo  as  to  ex- 
hib.' f  its  limbs,  which  are  folded  up  in  a  mod  wonder¬ 
ful  manner. — Fig.  20.  The  nymph  of  the  bee  viewed 
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excellent  for  this  purpofe.  Pliny  recommends  broom,  Bee. 
in  particular,  as  a  plant  exceedingly  grateful  and  very  l"~'  v  - 
profitable  to  bees.  a3 

With  regard  to  hives,  thofe  made  of  draw  are  gene-  Of  hives, 
rally  preferred,  on  feveral  accounts :  they  are  not  liable 
to  be  over-heated  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  they  keep 
out  cold  better  than  wood  or  any  other  materials  ; 


with  the  microfcope,  difpiaying  in  a  diftinft  manner  and  the  cheapnefs  renders  the  purchafe  of  them  eafy. 
all  the  parts  of  the  inclofed  infeft,  and  the  beautiful  As  the  ingenious  Mr  Wildman’s  hives  are  reckoned  to 


manner  in  which  they  are  laid  up.  a,  The  head, 
bloated  with  humours,  bb,  The  eyes,  projecting 
confiderably.  c  c,  The  horns,  or  antenna:,  d.  The 
lip.  e  e,  The  teeth,  or  jaw-bones,  f  f,  The  firft 
pair  of  joints  belonging  to  the  probofeis.  h,  The  pro- 
bofeis  itfelf.  i  The  firft  pair  of  legs,  k  k,  Two 
tranfparent  ftiff  little  parts,  lying  againft  the  low- 
eft  joints  of  the  firft  pair  of  legs.  Thefe  little  parts 
are  not  to  be  found  as  they  remain  in  the  Hein  it 
iheds  on  quitting  the  nymph  Hate.  /  /,  The  fecond 
pair  of  legs,  m  rn.  The  wings,  n  n,  The  blade- 
bones.  0  0,  The  laft  pair  of  legs,  p p.  The  abdomi¬ 
nal  rings,  q,  (g)  The  hinder  part  of  the  body.  The 
fting  projefts  a  little  in  this  place,  r,  Two  little  parts 
accompanying  the  fting.  /,  The  anus. — Fig.  21.  a, 
A  cell  full  of  bees-bread,  placed  in  layers,  b,  Little 
grains,  of  which  the  faid  fubftance,  viewed  with  the 
microfcope,  appears  to  confift. 

II.  Of  the  Management  of  Bees,  and  mojl  approved 
Inventions  for  faving  their  Lives  •while  •we  take  their 
Honey  and  Wax. 

the  api-  t.  Of  the  Apiary ,  and  Hives.  Columella  dircCts 
that  the  apiary  face  the  fouth,  and  be  fituated  in  a 
place  neither  too  hot  nor  too  much  expofed  to  the 
cold :  that  it  be  in  a  valley,  in  order  that  the  loaded 
bees  may  with  the  greater  eafe  defeend  to  their  homes  : 
that  it  be  near  the  manfion-houfe,  on  account  of  the 
conveniency  of  watching  them ;  but  fo  fituated  as  not 
to  be  expofed  to  noifome  fmells,  or  to  the  din  of  men 
or  cattle  :  that  it  be  furrounded  with  a  wall,  which 
however  ihould  not  rife  above  three  feet  high :  that,  if 
poffible,  a  running  ftream  be  near  them  ;  or,  if  that 
cannot  be,  that  water  be  brought  near  them  in  troughs, 
with  pebbles  or  fmall  ftones  in  the  water,  for  the  bees 
to  reft  on  while  they  drink  ;  or  that  the  water  be  con¬ 
fined  within  gently  declining  banks,  in  order  that  the 
bees  may  have  fafe  accefs  to  it  ;  they  not  being  able  to 


be  of  a  preferable  conftru&ion  to  any  other,  we  (hall 
give  an  account  of  them  in  his  own  words. 

“  My  hives  (fays  he)  are  feven  inches  in  height 
and  ten  in  width.  The  fides  are  upright,  fo  that  the 
top  and  bottom  are  of  the  fame  diameter.  A  hive  holds 
nearly  a  peck.  In  the  upper  row  of  draw  there  is  a 
hoop  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth ;  to  which  are 
nailed  five  bars  of  deal,  full  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thicknefs,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  afunder  from  one  another  ;  a  narrow  ihort  bar  is 
nailed  at  each  fide,  half  an  inch  diftant  from  the  bars 
next  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  circle  ;  fo  that  there  are  in  all  feven  bars  of  deal, 
to  which  the  bees  fix  their  combs.  The  fpaee  of  half 
an  inch  between  the  bars  allows  a  fufficient  and  eafy 
paffage  for  the  bees  from  one  comb  to  another.  In  or¬ 
der  to  give  great  deadinefs  to  the  combs,  fo  that,  up¬ 
on  moving  the  hive,  the  combs  may  not  fall  off,  or  in¬ 
cline  out  of  their  dire&ion,  a  dick  Ihould  be  run  thro’ 
the  middle  of  the  hive,  in  a  direftion  dire&ly  acrofs 
the  bars,  or  at  right  angles  with  them.  When  the 
hives  are  made,  a  piece  of  wood  Ihould  be  worked  in¬ 
to  the  lower  row  of  draw,  long  enough  to  allow  a  door 
for  the  bees,  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
in  height. 

“  The  proprietor  of  the  bees  Ihould  provide  himfelf 
with  feveral  flat  covers  of  draw,  worked  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  as  the  hives,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  that  fo 
it  may  be  of  the  fame  width  as  the  outfide  of  the  hives. 
Before  the  cover  is  applied  to  the  hive,  a  piece  of  clean 
paper,  of  the  fize  of  the  top  of  the  hive,  Ihould  be 
laid  over  it ;  and  a  coat  of  cow  dung,  which  is  the  lead; 
apt  to  crack  of  any  cement  eafily  to  be  obtained,  Ihould 
be  laid  all  round  the  circumference  of  the  hive.  Let 
the  cover  be  laid  upon  this,  and  made  fall  to  the  hive 
with  a  packing-needle  and  pack-thread,  fo  that  nei¬ 
ther  cold  nor  vermin  may  enter. 

“  Each  hive  Ihould  ftand  Angle  on  a  piece  of  deal, 
or  other  wood,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the 


produce  either  combs,  honey,  or  food  for  their  mag¬ 
gots,  without  water :  that  the  neighbourhood  of  ri-  hive  :  That  part  of  the  ftand  which  is  at  the  mouth  of 
vers  or  bafons  of  water  with  high  banks  be  avoided,  the  hive  Ihould  projeft  fome  inches,  for  the  bees  to  reft 
becaufe  winds  may  whirl  the  bees  into  them,  and  they  on  when  they  return  from  the  field.  This  ftand  Ihould 
cannot  eafily  get  on  ihore  from  thence  to  dry  them-  be  fupported  upon  a  Angle  pod,  two  and  a  half  feet 
felves  ;  and  that  the  garden  in  which  the  apiary  ftands  high  ;  to  which  it  Ihould  be  ferewed  very  fecurely,  that 
be  well  furn idled  with  fuch  plants  as  afford  the  bees  high  winds,  or  other  accidents,  may  net  blow  down 
plenty  of  good  pafture.  The  trees  in  this  garden  both  ftand  and  hive.  A  quantity  of  foot  mixed  with 
ihould  be  of  the  dwarf  kind,  and  their  heads  buihy,  in  barley-  chaff  Ihould  be  ftrewed  on  the  ground  round  the 
order  that  the  fwarms  which  fettle  on  them  may  be  the  pod;  which  will  effeftually  prevent  ants,  dugs,  and 
more  eafily  hived.  other  vermin,  from  riling  up  to  the  hive.  The  foot 

The  proprietor  Ihould  be  particularly  attentive  that  and  chaff  ihould  from  time  to  time  be  renewed  as  it 
the  bees  have  alfo  in  their  neighbourhood  fuch  plants  as  is  blown  or  waihed  away  ;  though,  as  it  is  fheltered 
yield  them  plenty  of  food.  Columella  enumerates  ma-  by  the  ftand,  it  remains  a  confiderable  time,  efpecially 
ny  of  thefe  fitted  to  a  warm  climate:  among  them  he  if  care  be  taken  that  no  weeds  rife  through  it.  Weeds, 
mentions  thyme,  the  oak,  the  pine,  the  fweet-fmelling  indeed,  ihould  not  be  permitted  to  rife  near  the  hive  ; 
cedar,  and  all  fruit-trees.  Experience  has  taught  us,  for  they  may  give  ihelter  to  vermin  which  may  be  hurt- 
that  furze,  broom,  muftard,  clover,  heath,  &c.  are  f«l  to  the  bees. 

R  2  «  The 
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Bee.  «  The  (lands  for*  bees  (hould  be  four  yards  afunder 
V— y— J  Qr^  j£  the  apiary  will  not  admit  of  fo  much,  as  far  a- 
funder  a3  may  be,  that  the  bees  of  one  hive  may  not 
interfere  with  thofe  of  another  hive,  as  is  fometimes  the 
cafe  when  the  hives  are  near  one  another  or  on  the 
fame  Hand  ;  for  the  bees,  miilaking  their  own  hives, 
light  fometimes  at  the  wrong  door,  and  a  fray  enfues, 
34  in  which  one  or  more  may  lofe  their  lives. 

Of  the  pro-  “  The  perfon  who  intends  to  ereft  an  apiary  (hould 
per  feafon  pUrcliafe  a  proper  number  of  hives  at  the  latter  part  of 
fing  hives"  year’  w^en  they  are  clieapeft.  The  hives  Ihould 
«f  bees.  be  full  of  combs,  and  well  ftored  with  bees.  The  pur- 
chafer  ihould  examine  the  combs,  in  order  to  know  the 
age  of  the  hives.  The  combs  of  that  feafon  are  white, 
thofe  of  the  former  year  are  of  a  darkiih  yellow  ;  and 
where  the  combs  are  black,  the  hives  ihould  be  reje&ed, 
becaufe  old  hives  are  moil  liable  to  vermin  and  other 
accidents. 

“  If  the  number  of  hives  wanted  were  not  purchafed 
in  the  autumn,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  remedy  this  ne- 
gledl  after  the  feverity  of  the  cold  is  pail  in  the  fpring. 
At  this  feafon,  bees  which  are  in  good  condition  will 
get  into  the  fields  early  in  the  morning,  return  loaded, 
enter  boldly,  and  do  not  come  out  of  the  hive  in  bad 
weather ;  for  when  they  do,  this  indicates  they  are  in 
great  want  of  provifions.  They  are  alert  on  the  leall 
difturbance,  and  by  the  loudnefs  of  their  humming  we 
judge  of  their  ftrength.  They  preferve  their  hives  free 
from  all  filth,  and  are  ready  to  defend  it  againft  every 
enemy  that  approaches. 

“  The  fummer  is  an  improper  time  for  buying  bees, 
becaufe  the  heat  of  the  weather  foftens  the  wax,  and 
thereby  renders  the  combs  liable  to  break,  if  they  are 
not  very  well  fecured.  The  honey,  too,  being  then  thin¬ 
ner  than  at  other  times,  is  more  apt  to  run  out  of  the 
cells  ;  which  is  attended  with  a  double  difadvantage, 
namely,  the  lofs  of  the  honey,  and  the  daubing  of  the 
bees,  whereby  many  of  them  may  be  dellroyed.  A 
firfl  and  llrong  fwarm  may  indeed  be  purchafed  ;  and, 
if  leave  can  be -obtained,  permitted  to  Hand  in  the  fame 
garden  till  the  autumn  5  but,  if  leave  is  not  obtained, 
it  may  be  carried  away  in  the  night  after  it  has  been 
hived. 

“I  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  (locks  purchafed,  the  bees 
are  in  hives  of  the  old  conftru&ion.  The  only  di¬ 
rection  here  neceffary  is,  that  the  firft  fwarm  from 
thefe  (locks  (hould  be  put  into  one  of  my  hives  ;  and 
that  another  of  my  hives  (hould  in  a  few  days  be  put 
under  the  old.  (lock,  in  order  to.  prevent  its  fwarming 
again.” 

Of  hivin»  2 .  Of  Hiving.  Bees,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
the  fwarms. never  fwarm  till  the  hive  be  too  much  crowded  by  the 
young  brood.  They  firlt  begin  to  fwarm  in  May,  or 
in  the  end  of  April,  but  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  They  feldom  fwarm  before 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  feldom  later  than  three  in  the 
afternoon.  We  may  know  when  they  are  about  to 
fwarm,  by  clufters  of  them  hanging  on  the  outfide  of 
the  hive,  and  by  the  drones  appearing  abroad  more 


is  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  a  conteft  whether  the  Bee. 

young  or  the  old  queen  (hould  go  out.^  When  the  bees  ’'“""V  . ’ 

of  a  fwarm  fly  too  high,  they  are  made  to  defcend 
lower,  by  throwing  handfuls  of  fand  or  dud  among 
them,  which  they  probably  mi  flake  for  rain.  For  the 
fame  purpofe,  it  is  ufual  to  beat  on  a  kettle  or  frying- 
pan  :  This  practice  may  have  taken  its  rife  from  ob¬ 
serving  that  thunder  or  any  great  noife  prompts  fuch 
bees  as  are  in  the  fields  to  return  home. 

As  foon  as  the  fwarm  is  fettled,  the  bees  which 
compofe  it  Ihould  be  got  into  a  hive  with  all  convenient 
fpeed,  to  prevent  their  taking  wing  again.  If  they 
fettle  on  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree,  eafy  to  come  at,  it 
may  be  cut  off  and  laid  upon  a  cloth  ;  the  hive  being 
ready  immediately  to  put  over  them.  If  the  branch 
cannot  be  conveniently  cut,  the  bees  may  be  fwept  from 
off  it  into  a  hive.  Lodge  but  the  queen  into  the  hive, 
and  the  reft  w:ll  foon  follow.  If  the  bees  mud  be  con- 
fiderably  difturbed  in  order  to  get  them  into  a  hive, 
the  moll  advifable  way  is  to  let  them  remain  in  the  place 
where  they  have  pitched  till  the  evening,  when,  there 
is  lefs  danger  of  their  taking  wing.  If  it  be  obferved 
that  they  dill  hover  about  the  place  they  firft  alighted 
upon,  the  branches  there  may  be  rubbed  with  rue,  or 
elder-leaves,  or  any  other  thing  diftafteful  to  them,  to 
prevent  their  returning  to  it. 

The  hive  employed  on  this  occafion  fliould  be  clean¬ 
ed  with  the  utmoft  care,  and  its  infide  be  rubbed  very 
hard  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  to  get  off  the  loofe  draws, 
or  other  impurities,  which  might  cod  them  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour  to  gnaw  away.  It  may  then  be 
rubbed  with  fragrant  herbs  or  flowers,  the  fmell  of 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  bees ;  or  with  honey. 

The  hive  (hould  not  be  immediately  fet  on  the  ftool' 
where  it  is  to  remain;  but  (hould  be  kept  near  the  place 
at  which  the  bees  fettled,  till  the  evening,  left  fome 
ftragglers  (hould  be  loft.  It  fliould  be  (haded  either 
with  boughs  or  with  a  cloth,  that  the  too  great  heat 
of  the  fun  may  not  annoy  the  bees. 

We  fometimes  fee  a  fwarm  of  bees,  after  having  left 
their  hive,  and  even  alighted  upon  a  tree,  return  to 
their  firft  abode.  This  never  happens  but  when  the 
young  queen  did  not  come  forth  with  them,  for  want 
of  ftrength,  or  perhaps  courage  to  trull  to  her  wings  for 
the  firft  time  ;  or  pofiihly  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  her 
not  being  impregnated. 

When  a  fwarm  is  too  few  in  number  for  a  hive,  an-  of  uniting 
other  may  be  added.  The  ufual  method  of  thus  unit- fwarms. 
ing  fwarms  is  very  eafy.  Spread  a  cloth  at  night  upon 
the  ground  clofe  to  the  hive  in  which  the  two  calls  " 
or  fwarms  are  to  be  united  ;  lay  a  (lick  acrofs  this 
cloth  ;  then  fetch  the  hive  with  the  new  fwarm,  fet 
it  over  the  (lick,  give  a  fmart  ftroke  on  the  top*of  the 
hive,  and  all  the  bees  will  drop  down  upon  the  cloth 
in  a  clutter.  This  done,  throw  afide  the  empty  hive, 
take  the  other  from  off  the  ftool,  and  fet  this  lafl  over 
the  bees,  who  will  foon  afeend  into  it,  mix  with  thofe 
already  there,  and  become  one  and  the  lame  family. 

Others,  inftead  of  drifting  the  bees  down  upon  the 


than  ufual :  But  the  mod  certain  fign  is,  when  the  bees  cloth,  place  with  its  bottom  upmoft  the  hive  in  which 


refrain  from  flying  into  the  fields,  though  the  feafon  be 
inviting.  Juft  before  they  take  flight,  there  is  an  un¬ 
common  filence  in  the  hive  ;  after  this,  as  foon  as  one 
takes  flight,  they  ail  follow.  Before  the  fubfequpnt 
fwarmings,  there  is  a  great  noife  in  the  hive,,  which 


the  united  fwarms  are  to  live,  and  ftrike  the  bees  of 
the  other  hive  down  into  it.  The  former  of  thefe  hives, 
is  then  reftored  to  its  natural  fituation,  and  the  bees  of 
both  hives  foon  unite.  If  fome  bees  dill  adhere  to  the 
other  hive,  they  may  be  brulhed  off  on  the  cloth,  and 

they 
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Bee.  they  will  foon  join  their  brethren.  Or  one  may  take 

u— V - the  following  method,  which  gives  lefs  dlfturbance  to 

the  bees.  Set  with  its  mouth  upmoft  the  hive  into 
which  the  young  fwarm  has  been  put,  and  fet  upon  it 
the  other  hive.  The  bees  in  the  lower  hive,  finding 
themfelves  in  tin  inverted  fituation,  will  loon  afcend  in¬ 
to  the  upper. 

Though  all  writers  acknowledge,  that  one  of  the 
queens  is  conftantly  llain  on  thefe  occafions,  and  gene¬ 
rally  a  confiderable  number  of  the  working  bees ;  yet 
hone  of  them,  Columella  excepted,  has  propofed  the 
eafy  remedy  of  killing  the  queen  of  the  latter  call  or 
fwarm  before  the  union  is  made ;  a  means  by  which 
the  lives  of  the  working  bees  may  be  preferved.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  intoxicating  them  and  then 
picking  her  out,  or  by  fearching  her  out  when  the  bees 
are  beaten  down  upon  the  cloth  ;  for  this  being  done 
in  the  night,  to  prevent  the  battle  which  might  other- 
wife  enfue,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding 
her. 

A  large  fwarm  may  weigh  eight  pounds,  and  fo 
gradually  lefs,  to  one  pound:  confequently  a  very  good 
one  may  weigh  five  or  fix  pounds.  All  fuch  as  weigh 
lefs  than  four  pounds  fhould  be  ftrengthened,  by  uni¬ 
ting  to  each  of  them  a  lefs  numerous  fwarm.  The  fize 
of  the  hive  Ihould  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  bees ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  Ihould  be  rather 
under  than  over  fized,  becaufe  bees  require  to  be  kept 
iy  warmer  than  a  large  hive  will  admit  of. 

Bee  hunt-  In  the  Letters  fratn  an  American  Fanner ,  we  have 
irk  *n  A-  the  f0H0Wing  entertaining  account  of  the  fwarming  of 
bees,  their  flight  into  the  woods,  and  the  method  of 
difcovering  them  there.  A  little  experience  renders  it 
eafy  to  predict  the  time  of  their  fwarming  :  but  the 
“  difficult  point  is,  when  on  the  wing,  to  know  whe¬ 
ther  they  want  to  go  to  the  woods  or  not.  If  they 
have  previoufly  pitched  in  fome  hollow  trees,  it  is  not 
the  allurements  of  fait  and  water,  of  fennel,  hickory 
leaves,  &c.  nor  the  fineft  bost,  that  can  induce  them  to 
ftay.  They  will  prefer  thofe  rude,  rough,  habitations, 
to  the  belt  polifhed  mahogany  hive.  When  that  is  the 
cafe  with  mine,  I  feldom  thwart  their  inclinations.  It 
is  in  freedom  that  they  work.  Were  I  to  confine 
them,  they  would  dwindle  away  and  quit  their  labour. 
In  fuch  excurfions  we  only  part  for  a  while.  I  am 
generally  fure  to  find  them  again  the  following  fall. 
This  elopement  of  theirs  only  adds  to  my  recreations. 

I  know  how  to  deceive  even  their  fuperlative  inftinft. 
Nor  do  I  fear  lofing  them,  though  1 8  miles  from  my 
houfe,  and  lodged  in  the  moft  lofty  trees  in  the  molt 
impervious  of  our  forefts.  After  I  have  done  fowing, 
by  way  of  recreation  I  prepare  for  a  week’s  jaunt  in 
the  woods,  not  to  hunt  either  the  deer  or  the  bears, 
as  my  neighbours  do,  but  to  catch  the  more  harmlefs 
bees.  I  cannot  boaft  that  this  chace  is  fo  noble  or  fo 
famous  among  men  :  but  I  find  it  lefs-  fatiguing,  and 
full  as  profitable  ;  and  the  laft  confideration  is  the  on¬ 
ly  one  that  moves  me.  I  take  with  me  my  dog,  as 
a  companion,  for  he  is  ufelefs  as  to  this  game  ;  fny 
gun,  for  no  man  ought  to  enter  the  woods  without 
one  ;  my  blanket,  fome  provifions,  fome  wax,  vermilion, 
honey,  and  a  fmall  pocket-compafs.  With  thefe  im¬ 
plements  I  proceed  to  fuch  woods  as  are  at  a  confide¬ 
rable  diftance  from  any  fettlements.  I  carefully  examine 
whether  they  abound  with  large  trees  y  if  fo,  I  make 


a  fmall  fire,  on.  fome  flat  ftones,  in  a  convenient  place.  Bee, 
On  the  fire  I  put  fome  wax  :  clofe  by  this  fire,  on  a- y— J 
nother  ftone,  I  drop  honey  in  diftinft  drops,  which  I 
furround  with  fmall  quantities  of  vermilion,  laid  on  the 
ftone  ;  and  then  I  retire  carefully  to  watch  whether 
any  bees  appear.  If  there  are  any  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  I  reft  affured  that  the  fmell  of  the  burnt  wax 
will  unavoidably  attraft  them.  The  will  foon  find 
out  the  honey,  for  they  are  fond  of  preying  on  that 
which  is  not  their  own  ;  and,  in  their  approach,  they 
will  necelfarily  tinge  themfelves  with  fome  particles  of 
vermilion,  which  will  adhere  long  to  their  bodies.  I 
next  fix  my  compafs,  to  find  out  their  courfe ;  whicir- 
they  keep  invariably  ftraight,  when  they  are  returning 
home  loaded.  By  the  afiiftance  of  my  watch,  I  ob- 
ferve  how  long  thofe  are  returning  which  arc  marked 
with  vermilion.  Thus  poffeffed  of  the  courfe,  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  of  the  diftance,  which  I  can  eafily 
guefs  at,  I  follow  the  firft,  and  feldom  fail  of  coming 
to  the  tree  where  thofe  republics  are  lodged.  I  then 
mark  it ;  and  thus,  with  patience,  I  have  fipund  out 
fometimes  1 1  fwarms  in  a  feafon  ;  and  it  is  inconcei¬ 
vable  what  a  quantity  of  honey  thefe  trees  will  fome¬ 
times  afford.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  fize  of  the 
hollow,  as  the  bees  never  reft  nor  fwarm  till  it  is  re- 
plenilhed  ;  for,  like  men,  it  is  only  the  want  of  room 
that  induces  them  to  quit  the  maternal  hive.  Next  I 
proceed  to  fome  of  the  neareft  fettlements,  where  I 
procure  proper  affiftance  to  cut  down  the  trees,  get  all 
my  prey  fecured,  and  then  return  home  with  my  prize. 

The  firft  bees  I  ever  procured  were  thus  found  in  the 
woods  by  mere  accident ;  for,  at  that  time,  I  had  no 
kind  of  fkill  in  this  method  of  tracing  them.  The  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  tree  being  perfe&ly  found,  they  had  lodged 
themfelves  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  its  principal  limbs, 
which  I  carefully  flawed  off,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
labour  and  induftry,  brought  it  home,  where  I  fixed  it 
up  in  the  fame  pofition  in  which  I  found  it  growing. 

This  was  in  April.  I  had  five  fwarms  that  year,  and 
they  have  been  ever  fince  very  profperous.  This  bu- 
finels  generally  takes  up  a  week  of  my  time  every  fall, 
and  to  me  it  is  a  week  of  folitary  eafe  and  relaxa¬ 
tion.”  3g 

3.  Of  jhifting  the  Abode  of.  Bees.  Great  improve- shifting 
ments  may  certainly  be  made  in  the  cffential  article  of  the  bees, 
providing  plenty  of  pafture  for  bees,  whenever  this  flub- in  fearcfc 
je£t  fhall  be  more  carefully  attended  to  than  has  hi-°^l)afturs- 
thertobeen.  A  rich  corn  country  is  well-known  to  be 
a  barren  defart  to  them  during  the  moft  confiderable 
part  of  the  year  and  therefore  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  in  ftiifting  the  places  of  abode  of  their  bees,, 
well  deferves  our  imitation. 

Columella  informs  us,  that,  as  few  places  are  fo.hap-.£#.ix. 
pily  fituated  as  to  afford  the  bees  proper  pafture  both 
in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  and  alfo  in  the  autumn, 
it  was  the  advice  of  CeHus,  that,  after  the  vernal  pa- 
ftures  are  confumed,  the  bees  fhould  be  tranfported  to 
places  abounding  with  autumnal  flowers  ;  as  was  prac- 
tifed  by  conveying  the  bees  from  Achaia  to  Attica, 
from  Euboea,  and  the  Cyclad  iflands  to  Scyrus ;  and 
alfo  in  Sicily,  where  they  were  brought  to  Hybla  from 
other  parts  of  the  ifland. 

We  find  by  Pliny,  that  this  was  likewife  the  prac-  ixiii, 
tice  of  Italy  in  his  time.  “  As  foon,”  fays  he,  “  as  c.  i». 
the  fpring-food  for  bees  has  failed  in  the  valleys  near 

any 
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our  towns,  the  hives  of  bees  are  put  into  boats,  and 
carried  up  againft  the  ftream  of  the  river,  in  the  night, 
in  fearch  of  better  paflure.  The  bees  go  out  in  the 
jnorning  in  quefl  of  provifions,  and  return  regularly  to 
their  hives  in  the  boats,  with  the  (lores  they  have  col- 
ledted.  This  method  is  continued,  till  the  linking  of 
the  boats  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  wateF  Ihows  that 
the  hives  are  fufficiently  full ;  and  they  are  then  car¬ 
ried  back  to  their  former  homes,  where  their  honey  is 
taken  out  of  them.”  And  this  is  ftill  the  praftice  of 
the  Italians  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  (the 
river  which  Pliny  inftanced  particularly  in  the  above- 
quoted  palfage). 

M.  Maillet  relates,  in  his  curious  Defcription  of  E- 
gypt,  that,  “  fpite  of  the  ignorance  and  rufticity  which 
have  got  peffefiion  of  that  country,  there  yet  remain 
in  it  feveral  footfteps  of  the  induftry  and  fkill  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  One  of  their  moll  admirable  con¬ 
trivances  is,  their  fending  their  bees  annually  into  di- 
ftant  countries,  in  order  to  procure  them  fuftenance 
there,  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  find  any  at  home; 
and  their  afterwards  bringing  them  back,  like  fhepherds 
who  Ihould  travel  with  their  flocks,  and  make  them  feed 
as  they  go.  It  was  obferved  by  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Lower  Egypt,  that  all  plants  bloflomed,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripened,  above  fix  weeks  earlier 
•in  Upper  Egypt  than  with  them.  They  applied  this 
remark  to  their  bees  ;  and  the  means  then  made  ufe  of 
by  them,  to  enable  thefe  ufefully  induflrious  infe&s  to 
reap  advantage  from  the  more  forward  Hate  of  nature 
there,  were  exactly  the  fame  as  are  now  pra&ifed,  for  the 
like  purpofe,  in  that  country.  About  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  all  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Egypt  as  have 
hives  of  bees,  embark  them  on  the  Nile,  and  convey 
them  up  that  river  quite  into  Upper  Egypt ;  obfer- 
ying  to  time  it  fo  that  they  arrive  there  jull  when  the 
inundation  is  withdrawn,  the  lands  have  been  fown,  and 
the  flowers  begin  to  bud.  _  The  hives  thus  fent  are  mark¬ 
ed  and  numbered  by  their  refpeblive  owners,  and  pla¬ 
ced  pyramidically  in  boats  prepared  for  the  purpofe. 
After  they  have  remained  fome  days  at  their  fartheft 
ftation,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  gathered  all  the  wax 
and  honey  they  could  find  in  the  fields  within  two  or 
three  leagues  around ;  their  conductors  convey  them 
in  the  fame  boats  two  or  three  leagues  lower  down, 
and  there  leave  the  laborious  infefts  fo  long  time  as  is 
necefl’ary  for  them  to  coiled  all  the  riches  of  this  fpot. 
Thus,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  place  of  their  more 
permanent  abode,  they  find  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  plants  which  afford  them  food,  forward  in  pro¬ 
portion.  In  fine,  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
after  having  travelled  through  the  whole  length  of  E- 
gypt,  gathering  all  the  rich  produce  of  the  delightful 
banks  of  the  Nile,  they  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  that  ri¬ 
ver,  towards  the  ocean  ;  from  whence  they  fet  out,  and 
from  whence  they  are  now  returned  to  their  feveral 
homes  :  for  care  is  taken  to  keep  an  exad  regifter  of 
every  dill  rid  from  whence  the  hives  were  fent  in  the 
beginning  of  the  feafon,  of  their  numbers,  of  the  names 
of  the  perfons  who  fent  them,  and  likewife  of  the  mark 
or  number  of  the  boat  in  which  they  were  placed.” 

In  many  parts  of  F ranee,  floating  bee-houfea  are 
very  common.  They  have  on  board  one  barge,  three- 
fcore  or  an  hundred  bee-hives,  well  defended  from  the 
inclemency  of  an  accidental  bora.  With  thefe  the 
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owners  fuflfer  themfelves  to  float  gently  down  the  river,  Bee. 
the  bees  continually  chooling  their  flowery  paflure  a-  '  v 
long  the  banks  of  the  flream  ;  and  thus  a  fingle-float- 
ing  bee-houfe*  yields  the  proprietor  a  confiderable  in¬ 
come. 

They  have  alfo  a  method  of  tranfporting  their  bees 
by  land,  well  worth  our  imitation  in  many  parts  of 
this  kingdom.  Their  firft  care  is,  to  examine  thole  hives, 
fome  of  whofe  honey-combs  might  be  broken  or  fepa- 
rated  by  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle  ;  they  are  made  fall 
one  to  the  other,  and  againft  the  fides  of  the  hive,  by 
means  of  fmall  Hicks,  which  may  be  difpofed  different¬ 
ly  as  occafion  will  point  out.  This  being  done,  every 
hive  is  fet  upon  a  packing-cloth,  or  fomething  like  it, 
the  threads  of  which  are  very  wide  ;  the  fides  of  this 
cloth  are  then  turned  up  and  laid  on  the  outfide  of 
each  hive,  in  which  flate  they  are  tied  together  with 
a  piece  of  fmall  pack- tread  wound  feveral  times  round 
the  hive.  As  many  hives  as  a  cart  built  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe  will  hold,  are  afterwards  placed  in  this  vehicle. 

The  hives  are  fet  two  and  two,  the  whole  length  of  the 
cart.  Over  thefe  are  placed  others ;  which  make,  as 
it  were,  a  fecond  ftory  or  bed  of  hives.  Thofe  which 
are  ftored  with  combs  fhould  always  be  turned  topfy- 
turvy.  It  is  for  the  fake  of  their  combs,  and  to  fix 
them  the  better,  that  they  are  difpofed  in  this  manner  ; 
for  fuch  as  have  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  combs  in  them, 
are  placed  in  their  natural  fituation.  Care  is  taken  in 
this  ftowage  not  to  let  one  hive  flop  up  another,  it 
being  eflentially  neceffary  for  the  bees  to  have  air  ;  and 
it  is  for  this  reafon  they  are  wrapped  up  in  a  coarfe 
cloth,  the  threads  of  which  were  wove  very  wide,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  air  may  have  a  free  palfage,  and  leffen  the 
heat  which  thefe  infedls  raif’e  in  their  hive6,  efpecially 
when  they  move  about  very  tumultuoufly,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  in  thefe  carts.  Thofe  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in 
Yevre,  hold  from  30  to  48  hives.  As  foon  as  all  are 
thus  flowed,  the  caravan  fets  out.  If  the  feafen  is  ful- 
try,  they  travel  only  in  the  night  5  but  a  proper  ad¬ 
vantage  is  inade  of  cool  days.  Thefe  caravans  do 
not  go  fall.  The  horfes  malt  not  he  permitted  even 
to  trot :  they  are  led  flowly,  and  through  the  fmooth- 
efl  roads.  When  there  are  not  combs  in  the  hives  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  the  bees  during  their  journey,  the 
owner  takes  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  retting  them 
wherever  they  can  colled  wax.  The  hives  are  taken 
out  .of  the  cart,  then  fet  upon  the  ground,  and  after  re¬ 
moving  the  cloth  from  over  them,  the  bees  go  forth  in 
fearch  of  food.  The  firft  field  they  come  to  ferves  them 
as  an  inn.  In  the  evening,  as  foon  as  they  are  all  re¬ 
turned,  the  hives  are  fhut  up ;  and  being  placed  again 
in  the  cart,  they  proceed  in  their  journey.  When  the 
caravan  is  arrived  at  the  journey’s  end,  the  hives  are 
diflributed  in  the  gardens,  or  in  the  fields  adjacent  to 
the  houfes  of  different  peafants,  who,  for  a  very  fmall 
reward,  undertake  to  look  after  them.  Thus  it  is  that, 
in  fuch  fpots  a6  do  not  abound  in  flowers  at  all  feafons, 
means  arq,  found  to  fupply  the  bees  with  food  during 
the  whole  year. 

Thefe  inftances  of  the  great  advantages  which  at¬ 
tend  fhifeing  of  bees  in  fearch  of  paflure,  afford  an  ex¬ 
cellent  leffon  to  many  places  in  this  kingdom:  they  di¬ 
rect  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  vales,  where 
the  harveft  for  bees  ends  early,  to  remove  their  flocks 
to  places  which  abound  in  heath,  this  plant  continuiftg 
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Bee.  In  bloom  during  a  confiderable  part  of  autumn,  and 
“ — v*—"*'  yielding  great  plenty  of  food  to  bees.  Thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hills  and  mountains  will  fave  the  bees 
a  great  deal  of  labour,  by  taking  alfo  the  advantage  of 
fluffing  their  places  of  abode. 

lanage-  4*  Of  fading  and  defending  Bess  in  Winter.  Provi- 
•ent  of  dence  has  ordained,  that  infe&s  which  feed  on  leaves, 
:es  in  flowers,  and  green  fucculent  plants,  are  in  an  infenfible 
imer.  or  torpjg  flate  from  the  time  that  the  winter’s  cold  has 
deprived  them  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  Thus  the  bees 
during  the  winter  are  in  fo  lethargic  a  ftate,  that  little 
food  fupports  them:  but  as  the  weather  is  very  change¬ 
able,  and  every  warm  or  funny  day  revives  them,  and 
prompts  them  to  return  to  exercife,  food  becomes  ne- 
ceffary  on  thefe  occafions. 

Many  hives  of  bees,  which  ate  thought  to  die  of  cold 
in  the  winter,  in  truth  die  of  famine  ;  when  a  rainy 
fummer  has  hindered  the  bees  from  laying  in  a  fufficient 
ftore  of  provifions.  The  hives  lhauld  therefore  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  in  the  autumn,  and  lhould  then  weigh 
at  leaft  1 8  pounds. 

Columella  defcribes  an  annual  diftemper  which  feizes 
bees  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fpurge  bloffoms,  and  the 
elm  difclofes  its  feeds ;  for  that,  being  allured  by  the 
firft  flowers,  they  feed  fo  greedily  upon  them,  that  they 
furfeit  themfelves,  and  die  of  a  loofenefs,  if  they  are  not 
fpeedily  relieved. 

The  authors  of  the  Maifon  Rujlique  impute  this  pur¬ 
ging  to  the  bees  feeding  on  pure  honey,  which  does  not 
form  a  food  fufficiently  fubftantial  for  them,  unlefsthey 
have  bee-bread  to  eat  at  the  fame  time;  and  advife  gi¬ 
ving  them  a  honey-comb  taken  from  another  hive,  the 
cells  of  which  are  filled  with  crude  wax  or  bee-bread. 

There  is  Hill,  however,  a  want  of  experiments  to  af- 
certain  both  the  time  and  the  manner  in  which  bees 
lhould  be  fed.  The  common  practice  is  to  feed  them 
in  the  autumn,  giving  them  as  much  honey  as  will  bring 
the  whore  weight  of  the  hive  to  near  20  pounds.  To 
this  end,  the  honey  is  diluted  with  water,  and  then  put 
into  an  empty  comb,  fplit  reeds,  or,  as  Columella  di¬ 
rects,  upon  clean  wool,  which  the  bees  will  fuck  per- 
fe&ly  dry.  But  the  dilution  with  water  makes  the  ho¬ 
ney  apt  to  be  candied,  and  honey  in  that  ftate  is  preju¬ 
dicial  to  bees. 

fo*.  I.  The  following  directions  given  in  the  Maifon  Ru- 

43  J-  JHque  feem  to  be  very  judicious.  Replenilh  the  weak 

[,  hives  in  September  with  fuch  a  portion  of  combs  full 

of  honey  taken  from  other  hives  as  fhall  be  judged  to  be 
a  fufficient  fupply  for  them.  In  order  to  do  this,  turn 
up  the  weak  hive,  after  taking  the  precaution  of  de¬ 
fending  yourfelf  with  the  fmoke  of  rags,  cut  out  the 
empty  combs,  and  put  the  full  ones  in  their  place;,  where 
fecure  them  with  pieces  of  wood  run  a-crofs,  in  fuch 
manner  that  they  may  not  fall  down  when  the  hive  is 
returned  to  its  place.  The  bees  will  foon  fix  them  more 
effectually.  If  this  method  be  thought  too  trouble- 
fome,  fet  under  the  hive  a  plate  of  liquid  honey,  un¬ 
mixed  with  water,  with  ftrawa  laid  acrofs  it,  and  over 
„  thefe  a  paper  pierced  full  of  holes,  through  which  the 

bees  will  fuck  the  honey  without  daubing,  themfelves. 
This  lhould  be  done  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  when 
the  bees  ftir  leaft  abroad ;  and  the  hive  lhould  be  co¬ 
vered,  to  proteft  the  bees  from  robbers,  who  might  be 
allured  to  it  by  the  fmell  of  the  honey. 

Another  circumftance  which  may  render  it  very  ne- 


ceffary  to  feed  the  bees  is,  when  feveral  days  of  bad  Bee. 
weather  enfue  immediately  after  they  have  fwarmed ;  “"•* 

for  then,  being  deftitute  of  every  fupply  beyond  what 
they  carried  with  them,  they  may  be  in  great  danger 
of  ftarving.  In  this  cafe,  honey  lhould  be  given  them 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  bad  weather. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  bees  can  endure  has  not 
been  afcertained.  We  find  that  they  live  in  the  cold 
parts  of  Ruffia,  and  often  in  hollow  trees,  without  any 
care  being  taken  of  tliem.  Their  hives  are  frequently 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  which  does  not  afford  them 
much  protection  from  cold.  Mr  White,  therefore,  ju- 
dicioully  obferves,  that  bees  which  Hand  on  the  north 
fide  of  a  building  whofe  height  intercepts  the  fun’s 
beams  all  the  winter,  will  wafte  lefs  of  their  provifions 
(almoft  by  half)  than  others  which  iland  in  the  fun  : 
for  coming  feldom  forth,  they  eat  little  ;  and  yet  in 
the  fpring  are  as  forward  to  work  and  fwarm  as  thofe 
which  had  twice  as  much  honey  in  the  autumn  before. 

The  owner  lhould,  however,  examine  their  ftate  in  the 
winter;  and  if  he  finds,  that,  inllead  of  being  cluftered 
between  the  combs,  they  fall  down  in  numbers  on  the 
ftool  or  bottom  of  the  hive,  the  hive  lhould  be  carried 
to  a  warmer  place,  where  they  will  foon  recover.  He 
muft  be  cautious  in  returning  them  again  to  the  cold,, 
left  the  honey  be  candied. 

Where  the  winters  are  extremely  fevere,  the  authors 
of  the  Maifon  RuJUque  advife  to  lay  on  the  bottom  of 
an  old  calk  the  depth  of  half  a  foot  of  very  dry  earth, 
powdered,  and  preffed  down  hard,  and  to  fet  on  this  the 
ftool  with  the  hive ;  then,  to  preferve  a  communication 
with  the  air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  cut  a  hole 
in  the- calk,  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  place 
a  piece  of  reed,  or  of  alder  made  hollow,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  hive  to  the  hole  in  the  calk ;  and  after  this  to 
cover  the  hive  with  more  of  the  fame  dry  earth.  If 
there  be  any  room  to  fear  that  the  bees  will  not  have  a 
fufficiency  of  food,  a  plate  with  honey,  covered  as  be¬ 
fore  directed,  may  be  put  under  the  hive.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hives  be  great,  boxes  may  be  made  of  deals  nail¬ 
ed  together,  deep  enough  to  contain  the  hives  when 
covered  with  dry  earth.  The  bees  will  thus  remain  all 
the  winter  free  from  any  danger  from  cold,  hunger,  or 
enemies. 

5.  Of  taking  the  Honey  and  Wax.  In  this  country  it  Methods  of*' 
is  ufual,  in  feizing  the  ttores  of  thefe  little  animals,  to  taking  the 
rob  them  alfo  of  their  lives.  The  common  methodh°ney  anJ 
is,  That  when  thofe  which  are  doomed  for  flaughter 
have  been  marked  out  (which  is  generally  done  in  method  in 
September),  a  hole  is  dug  ne^r  the  hive,  and  a  ftick,  this  coun- 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  rag  that  has  been  dipped  try- 
in  melted  brimftone,  being  lluck  in  that  hole,  the 
rag  is  fet  on  fire,  the  hive  is  immediately  fet  over  it, 
and  the  earth  is  inftantly  thrown  up  all  around,  fo 
that  none  of  the  fmoke  can  efcape.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  all  the  bees  are  feemingly  dead ;  and  they  will 
foon  after  be  irrecoverably  fo,  by  being  buried  in  the 
earth  that  is  returned  back  into  the  hole.  By  this  laft 
means  it  is  that  they  are  abfolutely  killed  :  for  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  all  the  bees  which  have 
been  affe&ed  only  by  the  fume  of  the  brimftone,  reco¬ 
ver  again,  excepting  fuch  as  have  been  finged  or  hurt 
by  the  flame.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  fume  of 
brimftone  might  be  ufed  for  intoxicating  the  bees,  with* 
fome  few  precautions.  The  heavieft  and  the  lighteft: 

hives 
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hives  are  alike  treated  in  this  manner :  the  former,  be- 
J  caufe  they  yield  the  moft  profit,  with  an  immediate  re¬ 
turn  ;  and  the  latter,  becaufe  they  would  not  be  able 
to  furvive  the  winter.  Thofe  hives  which  weigh  from 
15  to  20  pounds  are  thought  to  be  the  fitteft  for 
keeping. 

More  humane  and  judicious  methods  were  pra£fifed 
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mur  and  Du  Hamel,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  A- 
cademy  for  that  year,  p.  331. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  our  own  country,  to 
attain  the  defirable  end  of  getting  the  honey  and  wax 
without  deftroying  the  bees;  the  moft  approved  of 
which  we  ftiall  now  relate  as  concifely  as  poffible.  _ 

Mr  Thorley,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Order,  Mr  Thor? 


Wheel" 
\ Journey 


t^"«-by  the  ancients  f  ;  and  the  following  fimplc  method  is  and  Government  of  Bees,  thinks  colonies  preferable  to  lc}’,s  ohrer' 
--fat  this  day  praftifed  in  Greece,  degenerate  as  it  is.  hives,  for  the  following  reafons :  Firji,  The  more  cer-  vatiolls-&c 
VarrodeRe  “  Mount*Hymethus  is  celebrated  for  the  heft  honey  in  tain  prefervation  of  very  many  thoulands  of  thefe  ufe- 
Ruflka,  all  Greece.  This  mountain,  was  not  lefs  famous  in  times  ful  creatures;  fecondly,  Their  greater  ftrengtli  (which 
lib.  in.  c.  1 6.  paft  for  bees  and  admirable  honey  ;  the  aucients  belie-  confifts  in  numbers),  and  confequently  their  greater 
Greek  me-  v‘n&  ^iat  hees  were  firft  bred  here,  and  that  all  other  fafety  from  robbers  ;  thirdly.  Their  greater  wealth,  a- 
thod  of  fha-  hees  were  but  colonies  from  this  mountain ;  which  if  fo,  rifing  from  the  united  labours  of  the  greater  number, 
ring  the  ho- we  allured  ourfelves  that  it  muft  be  from  this  part  of  He  tells  us,  that  he  has  in  fome  fummers  taken  two 
bees'^'s^6  t^1C  moun1:a'n  t^at  the  colonies  were  fent ;  both  becaufe  boxes  filled  with  honey  from  one  colony  ;  and  yet  fuf- 
lees.  ee  honey  here  made  is  the  beft,  and  that  here  they  ficient  ftore  has  been  left  for  their  maintenance  during 
never  deftroy  the  bees.  It  is  of  a  good  confiftence,  of  the  winter  ;  each  box  weighing  40  pounds.  Add  to 
a  fair  gold-colour,  and  the  fame  quantity  fweetens  more  thefe  advantages,  the.pleafure  of  viewing  them,  with 
water  than  the  like  quantity  of  any  other  doth.  I  no  the  greateft  fafety,  at  all  feafons,  even  in  their  bufieft 
fooner  knew  that  they  never  deftroy  or  impair  the  ftock  time  of  gathering,  and  their  requiring  a  much  lefs  at- 
of  bees  in  taking  away  their  honey,  but  I  was  inquifi-  tendance  in  fwarming  time.  The  bees  thus  managed 
five  to  underftand  their  method  of  ordering  the  bees  ;  are  alfo  more  effectually  fecured  from  wet  and  cold, 
which  being  an  art  fo  worthy  the  knowledge  of  the  cu-  from  mice  and  other  vermin, 
rious,  I  fhall  not  think  it  befide  the  purpofe,  to  relate  TT  1 
what  I  faw,  and  was  informed  of  to  that  effect  by  fuch 
.as  had  fkill  in  that  place. 

“  The  hives  they  keep  their  bees  in  are  made  of  wil¬ 
lows  or  ofiers,  fafhioned  like  our  common  duft-bafkets, 
wide-at  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  and  plaftered 
with  clay  or  loam  within  and  without.  They  are  fet 

PI.  XCVII.  as  in  fig,  1 .  with  the  wide  end  uppermoft.  The  tops  conveyed  to  all  the  out-parts,  and  the  honey  is  kept 
are  covered  with  broad  flat  flicks,  which  are  alfo  pla-  from  candying, 
ftered  over  with  clay  ;  and,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
weather,  they  cover  them  with  a  tuft  of  ftraw,  as  we 
do.  Along  each  of  thefe  flicks,  the  bees  fallen  their 
combs ;  fo  that  a  comb  may  be  taken  o  ut  whole,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  bruifing,  and  with  the  greateft  eafe  ima- 


His  boxes  are  made  of  deal,  which,  being  fpongy, 
fucks  up  the  breath  of  the  bees  fooner  than  a  more  fo- 
lid  wood  would  do.  Yellow  dram-deal  thoroughly  fea- 
foned  is  the  beft. 

An  oeftagon,  being  nearer  to  a  fphere,  is  better  than 
a  fquare  form  ;  for  as  the  bees,  in  winter,  lie  in  a  round 
body  near  the  centre  of  the  hive,  a  due  heat  is* then 


The  dimenfions  which  Mr  Thorley,  after  many  years 
experience,  recommends  for  the  boxes,  are  ten  inches 
depth,  and  12  or  14  inches  breadth  in  the  infide.  He 
has  tried  boxes  containing  a  bufhel  or  more,  but  found 
them  not  to  anfwer  the  defign  like  thofe  of  a  letter  fize. 


finable.  To  increafe  them  in  fpring-time,  that  is  in  The  larger:  are  much  longer  in  filling  ;  fo  that  it  is  later 

March  or  April,  until  the  beginning  of  May,  they  di-  - - - -  -  il-~  c— -c  .l-  1^ 

vide  them  ;  firft  feparating  the  flicks  on  which  the 
combs  and  bees  are  fattened,  from  one  another,  with  a 
knife  :  fo,  taking  out  the  firft  comb  and  bees  together 
on  each  fide,  they  put  them  into  another  baiket,  in  the 
fame  order  as  they  were  taken  out,  until  they  have  e- 


ere  you  come  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  the 
bees  :  nor  is  the  honey  there  fo  good  and  fine,  the  ef¬ 
fluvia  even  of  their  own  bodies  tainting  it. 

The  beft  and  pureft  honey  is  that  which  is  gathered 
in  the  firft  five  or  fix  weeks  :  and  in  boxes  of  lefs  di¬ 
menfions  you  may  take  in  a  month  or  little  more,  pro- 


qually  divided  them.  After  this,  when  they  are  both  vided  the  feafon  be  favourable,  a  box  full  of  the  fineft 
again  accommodated  with  flicks  and  plafter,  they  fet  honey. 


the  new  bafket  in  the  place  of  the  old  one,  and  the  old 
one  in  fome  new  place.  And  all  this  they  do  in  the 


The  top  of  the  box  fhould  be  made  of  an  entire  board 
a  full  inch  thick  after  it  has  been  planed  ;  and  it  fhould 


middle  of  the  day,  at  fuch  time  as  the  greateft  part  of  projeft  on  all  fides  at  leaft  an  inch  beyond  the  dimen- 


the  bees  are  abroad  ;  who  at  their  coming  home,  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty,  by  this  means  divide  themfelves  e- 
qually.  This  device  hinders  them  from  fwarming  and 
flying  away.  In  Auguft,  they  take  out  their  honey. 
This  they  do  in  the  day-time  alfo,  while  they  are  a- 
broad  ;  the  bees  being  thereby,  fay  they,  difturbed 
leaft  :  at  which  time  they  take  out  the  combs  laden 
with  honey,  as  before  ;  that  is,  beginning  at  each  out- 


fions  of  the  box.  In  the  middle  of  this  top  there  muft 
be  a  hole  five  inches  fquare,  for  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  boxes ;  aad  this  hole  fhould  be  covered  with 
a  Aiding  fhutter,  of  deal  or  elm,  running  eafily  in  a 
groove  over  the  back  window.  The  eight  pannels, 
nine  inches  deep,  ar.d  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
when  planed,  are  to  be  let  into  the  top  fo  far  as  to 
keep  them  in  their  proper  places  ;  to  be  fecured  at  the 


fide,  and  fo  taking  away,  until  they  have  left  only  fuch  corners  with  plates  of  brafs,  and  to  be  cramped  with 
a  quantity  of  combs,  in  the  middle,  as  they  judge  will  wires  at  the  bottom  to  keep  them  firm  ;  for  the  heat 
be  fufficient  to  maintain  the  bees  in  winter ;  fweeping  in  fummer  will  try  their  ftrength.  There  fhould  be  a 
thofe  bee3  that  are  on  the  combs  into  the  bafket  again,  glafs-window  behind,  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  thin 
and  then  covering  it  with  new  flicks  and  plafter.”  deal-cover,  two  fmall  brafs  hinges,  and  a  button  to 

The  Greek  method  above  related  was  introduced  in-  fallen  it.  This  window  will  be  fufficient  for  infpedting 
$0  ^France  in  1 754,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  de  Reau-  the  progrefs  of  the  bees.  Two  brafs  handles,  one  on 
-N°44-  5  each 
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Bee.  each  fide,  are  neceflary  to  lift  up  the  box  :  thefe  (hould 
be  fixed  in  with  two  thin  plates  of  iron,  near  three  in¬ 
ches  long,  fo  as  to  turn  up  and  down,  and  put  three 
inches  below  the  top- board,  which  is  nailed  clofe  down 
with  fprigs  to  the  other  parts  of  the  box. 

Thofe  who  choofe  a  frame  within,  to  which  the  bees 
may  fatten  their  combs,  need  only  ufe  a  couple  of  deal 
flicks  of  an  inch  fquare,  placed  acrofs  the  box,  and 
fupported  by  two  pins  of  brafs ;  one  an  inch  and  half 
below  the  top,  and  the  other  two  inches  below  it ; 
by  which  means  the  combs  will  quickly  find  a  reft. 
One  thing  more,  which  perfedls  the  work,  is,  a  paf- 
fage,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  lefs  than  half  an  inch 
deep,  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box. 

i.  In  keeping  bees  in  colonies,  an  houfe  is  neceflary, 
or  at  leaft  a  ftiade  ;  without  which  the  weather,  efpe- 
uttes'and  cia^Y  the  heat  of  the  fun,  would  foon  rend  the  boxes 
lethod  of  to  pieces. 

iking  their  Your  houfe  may  be  made  of  any  boards  you  pleafe, 
oncy  and  but  deal  js  the  bgfl-.  Of  whatever  fort  the  materials 
■  are,  the  houfe  mutt  be  painted,  to  fecure  it  from  the 

weather. 

The  length  of  this  houfe,  we  will  fuppofe  for  fix  co¬ 
lonies,  fhould  be  full  1 2  feet  and  an  half,  and  each  co¬ 
lony  {hould  Hand  a  foot  diftance  from  the  other.  It 
{hould  be  three  feet  and  an  half  high,  to  admit  four 
boxes  one  upon  another ;  but  if  only  three  boxes  are 
employed,  two  feet  eight  inches  will  be  fufficient.  Its 
breadth  in  the  infide  flioulfl  be  two  feet.  The  four 
,  comer-pofts  {hould  be  made  of  oak,  and  well  fixed  in 
the  ground,  that  no  ftormy  winds  may  overturn  it ;  and 

I  all  the  rails  {hould  be  of  oak,  fupported  by  feveral  up¬ 

rights  of  the  fame,  before  and  behind,  that  they  may 
not  yield  or  fink  under  6,  7,  or  8co  weight,  or  up¬ 
wards.  '  The  floor  of  the  houfe  (about  two  feet  from 
the  ground)  {hould  be  ftrong  and  fmooth,  that  the 
loweft  box  may  ftand  clofe  to  it. 

This  floor  may  be  made  with  boards  or  planks  of 
deal  the  full  length  of  the  bee-houfe  ;  or,  which  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  with  a  board  or  plank  to  each  colony,  of  two 
! .  feet  four  inches  long,  and  fixed  down  to  the  rails  ;  and 

|  that  part  which  appears  at  the  front  of  the  houfe  may 

be  cut  into  a  femicircle,  as  a  proper  alighting  place 
for  the  bees.  Plane  it  to  a  Hope,  that  the  wet  may 
fall  off.  When  this  floor  to  a  fingle  colony  wants  to 
be  repaired,  it  may  eafily  be  removed,  and  another  be 
placed  in  its  room,  without  difturbing  the  other  colo¬ 
nies,  or  touching  any  other  part  of  the  floor. 

Upon  this  floor,  at  equal  diftances,  all  your  colonies 
mutt  be  placed,  againft  a  door  or  paflage  cut  in  the 
front  of  the  houfe. 

Only  obferve  farther,  to  prevent  any  falfe  ftep,  that 
as  the  top-board  of  the  box  (being  a  full  inch  broader 
than  the  other -part)  will  not  permit  the  two  mouths 
to  come  together,  you.  mutt  cut  a  third  in  a  piece  of 
deal  of  a  fufficient  breadth,  and  place  it  between  the 
other  two,  fo  clofe,  that  not  a  bee  may  get  that  way 
into  the  houfe.  And  fixing  the  faid  piece  of  deal  down 
*  '  to  the  floor  with  two  lath-nails,  you  will  find  after¬ 
wards  to  be  of  fervice,  when  you  have  occafion  either 
to  raife  a  colony,  or  take  a  box  of  honey,  and  may  prove 

Ha  means  of  preventing  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  mif- 
chief. 

The  houfe  being  in  this  forwardnefs,  you  may  cover 
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it  to  your  own  mind,  with  boards,  fine  flates,  or  tiles. 
But  contrive  their  pofition  fo  as  tov  carry  off  the  wet, 
and  keep  out  the  cold,  rain,  fnow,  or  whatever  might 
any  way  hurt  and  prejudice  them. 

The  back-doors  may  be  made  of  half-inch  deal,  two 
of  them  to  {hut  clofe  in  a  rabbet,  cut  in  an  upright  pil¬ 
lar,  which  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  take  in  and  out, 
by  a  mortife  in  the  bottom  rail,  and  a  notch  in  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  upper  rail,  and  fattened  with  a  ftrong  liafp. 
Place  thefe  pillars  in  the  fpaces  between  the  colonies. 

Concluding  your  houfe  made  after  this  model,  with¬ 
out  front  doors,  a  weather-board  will  be  very  neceflary 
to  carry  the  water  off  from  the  places  where  the  bees 
fettle  and  reft. 

Good  painting  will  be  a  great  prefervative.  Forget 
not  to  paint  the  mouths  of  your  polonies  with  different 
colours,  as  red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  &c.  in  form  of  a 
half-moon,  or  fquare,  that  the  bees  may  the  better 
know  their  own  home.  Such  diverfity  will  be  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  them. 

Thus  your  bees  are  kept  warm  in  the  coldeft  winter ; 
and  in  the  hotteft  fummer  greatly  refrelhed  by  the  cool 
air,  the  back-doors  being  fet  open,  without  any  air¬ 
holes  made  in  the  boxes. 

Dr  Warder  obferves,  that  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
guft,  when  the  colonies  come  to  be  very  full,  and  the 
weather  proves  very  hot,  the  appearance  of  a  fhower 
drives  the  bees  home  in  fuch  crowds,  that  prefling  to 
get  in,  they  flop  the  paflage  fo  clofe,  that  thofe  with¬ 
in  are  almoft  fuffocated  for  want  of  air  ;  which  makes 
thefe  laft  fo  uneafy,  that  they  are  like  mad  things.  In 
this  extremity,  he  has  lifted  the  whole  colony  up  a  little 
on  one  fide ;  and  by  thus  giving  them  air,  has  foon 
quieted  them.  He  has  known  them,  he  fays,  come 
pouring  out,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  in  number  fufficient 
to  have  filled  at  once  two  or  three  quarts ;  as  if  they 
had  been  going  to  fvvaim.  To  prevent  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  he  advifes  cutting  a  hole  two  inches  fquare  in 
about  the  middle  of  one  of  the  hinder  pannels  of  each 
box.  Over  this  hole,  nail,  in  the  infide  of  the  box,  a 
piece  of  tin-plate  punched  full  of  holes  fo  fmall  that  a 
bee  cannot  creep  through  them  ;  and  have  over  it,  on 
the  outfide,  a  very  thin  Aider,  made  to  run  in  grooves  ; 
fo  that,  when  it  is  thrnft  home,  all  may  be  clofe  and 
warm  ;  and  when  it  is  opened,  in  very  hot  weather,  the 
air  may  pafs  through  the  holes,  and  prevent  the  fuffo- 
cating  heat.  Or  holes  may  be  bored  in  the  pannels 
themfelves,  on  fuch  an  emergency,  in  a  colony  already 
fettled. 

Such  a  thorough  paflage  for  the  air  may  be  conve¬ 
nient  in  extreme  heat,  which  is  fometimes  fo  great  as 
to  make  the  honey  run  out  of  the  combs.  The  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  truly  laudable  Berne  Society,  for  the  year 
1 764,  give  us  a  particular  inftance  of  this,  when  they 
fay,  that,  in  1761,  many  in  Swifferland  were  obliged 
to  fmother  their  bees,  when  they  faw  the  honey  and 
wax  trickling  down  ;  not  knowing  any  other  remedy 
for  the  Ioffes  they  daily  fuftained.  Some  {haded  their 
hives  from  the  fun,  or  covered  them  with  clothes  wet 
feveral  times  a-day,  and  watered  the  ground  all  a- 
round. 

The  beft  time  to  plant  the  colonies  is,  either  in 
fpring  with  new  flocks  full  of  bees,  or  in  fummer  with 
fwarms.  If  fwarms  are  ufed,  procure  if  poffible  two 
of  the  fame  day :  hive  them  either  in  two  boxes  or  in 
S  a 
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a  hive  and  a  box :  at  night,  place  them  in  the  bee-houfe, 
one  over  the  other;  and  with  a  knife  and  a  little  lime 
and  hair,  flop  clofe  the  mouth  of  the  hive  or  upper 
box,  fo  that  not  a  bee  may  be  able  to  go  in  or  out  but 
at  the  front-door.  This  done,  you  will  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  with  pleafure  fee  the  combs  appear  in  the 
boxes;  but  if  it  be  an  hive,  nothing  can  be  feen  till  the 
bees  have  wrought  down  into  the  box.  Never  plant  a 
colony  with  a  Angle  fwarm,  as  Mr  Thorley  fays  he  has 
fometimes  done,  but  with  little  fuccefs. 

When  the  fecond  box,  or  the  box  under  the  hive, 
appears  full  of  bees  and  combs,  it  is  time  to  raife  your 
colony.  This  Ihould  be  done  in  the  dulk  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  following  manner. 

Place  your  empty  box,  with  the  Hiding  Ihutter 
drawn  back,  behind  the  houfe,  near  the  colony  that  is 
to  be  raifed,  and  at  nearly  the  height  of  the  floor:  then 
lifting  up  the  colony  with  what  expedition  you  can, 
let  the  empty  box  be  put  in  the  place  where  it  is  to 
Hand,  and  the  colony  upon  it ;  and  lhut  up  the  mouth 
of  the  then  upper  box  with  Lime  and  hair,  as  before  di- 
re&ed. 

When,  by  the  help  of  the  windows  in  the  back  of 
the  boxes,  you  find  the  middle  box  full  of  combs,  and 
a  quantity  of  honey  fealed  up  in  it,  the  lowell  box  half 
full  of  combs,  and  few  bees  in  the  uppermoft  box,  pro¬ 
ceed  thus. 

About  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  drive  clofe  with 
a  mallet  the  Hiding  fliutter  under  the  hive  or  box  that 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  colony.  If  the  combs  are  new, 
the  fliutter  may  be  forced  home  without  a  mallet;  but 
be  fure  it  be  clofe,  that  no  bees  may  afeend  into  the 
hive  or  box  to  be  removed.  After  this,  fhut  clofe  the 
doors  of  your  houfe,  and  leave  the  bees  thus  cut  off 
from  the  reft  of  their  companions,  for  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour  or  more.  In  this  fpace  of  time,  having  loft 
their  queen,  they  will  fill  themfelves  with  honey,  and 
be  impatient  to  lie  fet  at  liberty. 

If*  in  this  interval,  you  examine  the  box  or  boxes 
beneath,  and  obferve  all  to  be  quiet  in  them,  you  may 
be  confident  that  the  queen  is  there,  and  in  fafety. 
Hereupon  raife  the  back  part  of  the  hive  or  box  fo  far, 
by  a  piece  of  wood  flipped  under  it,  as  to  give  the  pri- 
foners  room  to  come  out,  and  they  will  return  to  their 
fellow's :  then  lifting  the  box  from  off  the  colony,  and 
turning  its  bottom  upmoft,  cover  it  with  a  cloth  all 
night ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  this  cloth  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  bees  that  have  remained  in  it  will  return  to 
the  colony.  Thus  you  have  a  hive  or  box  of  honey, 
and  all  your  bees  fafe. 

If  the  bees  do  not  all  come  out  in  this  manner,  Dr 
Warder’s  method  may  be  followed,  efpecially  if  it  be 
with  a  hive.  It  is  to  place  the  hive  with  the  fmall  end 
downward  in  a  pail,  peck,  or  flower-pot,  fo  as  to  make 
it  ftand  firm ;  then  to  take  an  empty  hive,  and  fet  it 
upon  the  former,  and  to  draw  a  cloth  tight  round  the 
joining  of  the  two  hives,  fo  that  none  of  the  bees  may 
be  able  to  get  out :  after  this,  to  ftrike  the  full  hive 
fo  fmartly  as  to  difturb  the  bees  that  are  in  it,  but  wfith 
fufih  paufes  between  the  ftrokes  as  to  allow  them  time 
to  afeend  into  the  empty  hive,  which  mull  be  held  fall 
whilft  this  is  doing,  left  it  fall  off  by  the  fhaking  of 
the  other.  When  you  perceive  by  the  noife  of  the 
bees  in  the  upper  hive,  that  they  are  got  into  this  laft, 
carry  it  to  a  cloth  fpread  for  this  purpofe  before  the 


colony,  with  one  end  faftened  to  the  landing-place,  Bee. 
and  knock  them  out  upon  it :  they  will  foon  crawl  up  1  ”v  ■ 
the  cloth,  and  join  their  fellows,  who  will  gladly  re¬ 
ceive  them. 

Mr  Thorley  next  gives  an  account  of  his  narcotic, 
and  of  the  manner  of  ufing  it. 

The  method  which  he  has  purfued  with  great  fuc¬ 
cefs  for  many  years,  and  which  he  recommends  to  the 
public  as  the  moft  effectual  for  preferving  bees  in  com¬ 
mon  hives,  is  incorporation,  or  uniting  two  ftocks  into 
one,  by  the  help  of  a  peculiar  fume  or  opiate,  which 
will  put  them  entirely  in  your  power  for  a  time  to  di¬ 
vide  and  difpofe  of  at  pleafure.  But  as  that  dominion 
over  them  will  be  of  ftiort  duration,  you  muft  be  expe¬ 
ditious  in  this  bufinefs. 

The  queen  is  immediately  to  be  fearched  for,  and. 
killed.  Hives  which  have  fwarmed  twice,  and  are  con- 
fequently  reduced  in  their  numbers,  are  the  fitted  to 
be  joined  together,  as  this  will  greatly  ftrengthen  and 
improve  them.  If  a  hive  which  you  would  take  is 
both  rich  in  honey  and  full  of  bees,  it  is  but  dividing 
the  bees  into  two  pam,  and  putting  them  into  two 
boxes  inftead  of  one.  Examine  whether  the  ftock  to 
which  you  intend  to  join  the  bees  of  another,  have  ho¬ 
ney  enough  in  it  to  maintain  the  bees  of  both:  it  (hould 
weigh  full  20  pounds. 

The  narcotic,  or  ftupifying  fume,  is  made  with  the 
fungus  maxtmus  or  pulverulentus,  the  large  mulhroom, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bunt ,  puckfifl ,  or 
frog-cheefc.  It  is  as  big  as  a  man’s  head,  or  bigger : 
when  ripe;  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  turns  to  powder, 
and  is  exceeding  light.  Put  one  of  thefe  pucks  into  a 
large  paper,  prefs  it  therein  to  two-thirds  or  near  half 
the  bulk  of  its  former  fize,  and  tie  it  up  very  clofe  ; 
then  put  it  into  an  oven  fome  time  after  the  houfehold 
bread  has  been  drawn,  and  let  it  remain  there  all  night : 
when  it  is  dry  enough  to  hold  fire,  it  is  fit  for  ufe.  The 
manner  of  ufing  it  is  thus : 

Cut  off  a  piece  of  the  puck,  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg, 
and  fix  it  in  the  end  of  a  fmall  flick  flit  for  that  purpofe, 
and  fharpened  at  the  other  end ;  which  place  fo  that  the 
puck  may  hang  near  the  middle  of  an  empty  hive. 

This  hive  muft  be  fet  with  the  mouth  upward,  in  a  pail 
or  bucket  which  fhould  hold  it  fteady,  near  the  ftock 
you  intend  to  take.  This  done,  fet  fire  to  the  puck, 
and  immediately  place  the  ftock  of  bees  over  it,  tying 
a  cloth  round  the  hives,  that  no  fmoke  may  come 
forth.  In  a  minute’s  time,  or  little  more,  you  will 
hear  the  bees  fall  like  drops  of  hail  into  the  empty  hive. 

You  may  then  beat  the  top  of  the  full  hive  gently  with 
your  hand,  to  get  out  as  many  of  them  as  you  can  t 
after  this,  loofing  the  cloth,  lift  the  hive  off  to  a  table, 
knock  it  feveral  times  againft  the  table,  feveral  more 
bees  will  tumble  out,  and  perhaps  the  queen  among 
them.  She  often  is  one  of  the  laft  that  falls.  If  fhe 
is  not  there,  fearch  for  her  among  the  main  body  in 
the  empty  hive,  fpreading  them,  for  this  purpofe  on  a 
table. 

You  muft  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  other 
hive,  with  the  bees  of  which  thefe  are  to  be  united. 

One  of  the  queens  being  fecured,  you  muft  put  the 
bees  of  both  hives  together,  mingle  them  thoroughly, 
and  drop  them  among  the  combs  of  the  hive  which 
they  are  intended  to  inhabit.  When  they  are  all  in, 
cover  it  with  a  packing  or  other  coarfe  cloth  which  will 
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admit  air,  and  let  them  remain  (hut  up  all  that  night 
and  the  next  day.  Y ou  will  foon  be  fenfxble  that  they 
are  awaked  from  this  fleep. 

The  fecond  night  after  their  union,  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  gently  remove  the  cloth  from  off  the  mouth 
of  the  hive  (taking  care  of  yourfelf),  and  the  bee6  will 
immediately  fally  forth  with  a  great  noife  ;  but  being 
too  late,  they  will  foon  return  :  then  inferting  two 
pieces  of  tobacco-pipes  to  let  in  air,  keep  them  confined 
for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  the  door  may  be  left 
open. 
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rejoice  if  he  could  at  any  time  preferve  their  lives,  to 
work  for  him  another  year;  and  that  the  main  drift  * 
of  his  obfervations  and  experiments  has  therefore  been, 
todifcoveran  eafy  and  cheap  method,  fuited  to  the 
abilities  of  the  common  people,  of  taking  away  fo 
much  honey  as  can  be  fpared,  without  deflroying  or 
ftarving  the  bees  ;  and  by  the  fame  means  to  encourage 
feafonable  fwarms. 

In  his  directions  how  to  make  the  bee-boxes  of  his 
inventing,  he  tells  us,  fpeakiug  of  the  manner  of  con- 
ftrufting  a  Angle  one,  that  it  may  be  made  of  deal  or  any 


The  belt  time  for  uniting  bees  is,  after  their  young  other  well-feafoned  boards  which  are  not  apt  to  warp  or 
nr'A  *'•**  *!«.»  l-m’-  fplit.  The  boards  fhould  be  near  an  inch  thick;  the  fi¬ 

gure  of  the  box  fquare,  and  its  heigth  and  breadth  nine 
inches  and  five  eighths,  every  way  meafuring  within. 
With  thefe  dimeniions  it  will  contain  near  a  peck  and 
an  half.  The  front-part  muft  have  a  door  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom-edge,  three  inches  wide,  and  near 
ther  fwarm  in  the  next  fummer,  or  yield  an  hive  full  of  half  an  inch  in  height,  which  will  give  free  liberty  to 

the  bees  to  pafs  through,  yet  not  be  large  enough  for 
their  enemy  the  moufe  to  enter.  In  the  back-part  you 
muft  cut  a  hole  with  a  rabbet  in  it,  in  which  you  are  to 
fix  a  pane  of  the  cleareft  and  beft  crown -glafs,  about 
five  inches  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  fallen  it 
with  putty  ;  let  the  top  of  the  glafs  be  placed  as  high 
as  the  roof  within-fide,  that  you  may  fee  the  upper 
part  of  the  combs,  where  the  bees  with  their  riches  are 
moftly  placed.  You  will  by  this  means  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  their  ftate  and  ftrength,  than  if  your 
glals  was  fixed  in  the  middle.  The  glafs  muft  be  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thin  piece  of  board,  by  way  of  Ihutter, 


brood  are  all  out,  and  before  they  begin  to  lodge 
the  empty  cells.  As  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  he  ad- 
vifes  young  praftitioners  to  do  it  early  in  the  afternoon, 
in  order  that  having  the  longer  light,  they  may  the 
more  eafily  find  out  the  queen.  He  never  knew  fuch 
combined  ftocks  conquered  by  robbers.  They  will  ei- 


honey. 

Glafs-hives.  Mr  N.  Thornley,  fon  of  the  above  mentioned  clergy¬ 
man,  has  added  to  the  edition  which  he  has  given  of  his 
father’s  book,  a  poftfcript,  purporting,  that  perfons 
who  choofe  to  keep  bees  in  glafs-hives  may,  after  un¬ 
covering  the  hole  at  the  top  of  a  flat-topped  ftraw-hive, 
or  box,  place  the  glafs  over  it  fo  clofe  that  no  bee  can 
go  in  or  out  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  or  box. 
The  glafs-hive  muft  be  covered  with  an  empty  hive  or 
with  a  cloth,  that  too  much  light  may  not  prevent  the 
bees  from  working.  As  foon  as  they  have  filled  the 
ftraw-hive  or  box,  they  will  begin  to  work  up  into  the 


glas-hive.  He  tells  us,  that  he  himfelf  has  had  one  of  which  may  be  made  to  hang  by  a  firing,  or  turn  up- 
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thefe  glafs-hives  filled  by  the  bees  in  30  days  in  a  fine 
feafon;  and  that  it  Contained  38  pounds  of  fine  honey. 
When  the  glafs  is  completely  filled,  Aide  a  tin-plate 
between  it  and  the  hive  or  box,  fo  as  to  cover  the  paf¬ 
fage,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  glafs  may  be  taken  off 
with  fafety.  What  few  bees  remain  in  it,  will  readily 
go  to  their  companions.  He  has  added  a  glafs  win¬ 
dow  to  his  ftraw-hives,  in  order  to  fee  what  progrefs 
bees  make  ;  which  is  of  fome  importance,  efpedally  if 
one  hive  is  to  be  taken  away  whilft  the  feafon  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  favourable  for  their  collefting  of  honey:  for  when 
the  combs  are  filled  with  honey,  the  cells  are  fealed  up, 
and  the  bees  forfake  them,  and  refide  moftly  in  the 
hive  in  which  their  works  are  chiefly  carried  on.  Ob- 
ferving  alfo  that  the  bees  were  apt  to  extend  their  combs 
thro’  the  paffage  of  communication  in  the  upper  hive, 
whether  glafs  or  other,  which  rendered  it  neceffary  to 
divide  the  comb  when  the  upper  hive  was  taken  away, 
he  now  puts  in  that  paffage  a  wire  fcreen  Or  netting, 
the  rnelhes  of  which  are  large  enough  for  a  loaded  bee 
to  go  eafily  through  them.  This  prevents  the  joining 
of  the  combs  from  one  box  to  the  other,  and  confe- 
quently  obviates  the  neceffity  of  cutting  them,  and  of 
fpilling  fome  of  the  honey,  which  running  down  among 
PI.  XCVIl.a  crowd  of  bees,  ufed  before  to  incommode  them  much, 
it  being  difficult  for  them  to  clear  their  wings  of  it. 
Fig.  2.  is  a  drawing  of  one  of  his  colonies. 

Itj  Of  bees  in  2-  The  reverend  Mr  White  informs  us,  that  his 
4  boxes,  and  fondnefs  for  thefe  little  animals  foon  put  upon  him  en- 
fi  method  of  deavouring  if  poffible  to  fave  them  from  fire  and  brim- 


on  a  nail,  or  Aide  fideways  between  two  mouldings. 
Such  as  are  defirous  of  feeing  more  of  the  bees  works, 
may  make  the  glafs  as  large  as  the  box  will  admit 
without  weakening  it  too  much ;  or  they  may  add  a 
pane  of  glafs  on  the  top,  which  muft  likewifebe  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  ftiutter,  fallened  down  with  pegs,  to  prevent 
accidents.  9 

The  fide  of  the  box  which  is  to  be  joined  to  another 
box  of  the  fame  form  and  dimeniions,  as  it  will  not  be 
expofed  to  the  internal  air,  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of 
Ait  deal  not  half  an  inch  thick.  This  he  calls  the  fide 
of  communication ,  becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  wholly  inclo- 
fed :  a  fpace  is  to  be  left  at  the  bottom  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  box,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
height ;  and  a  hole  or  paffage  is  to  be  made  at  top, 
three  inches  long,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  wide. 
Through  thefe  the  bees  are  to  have  a  communication 
from  one  box  to  the  other.  The  lower  communication 
being  on  the  floor,  our  labourers,  with  their  burdens, 
may  readily  and  eafily  afeend  into  either  of  the  boxes. 
The  upper  communication  is  only  intended  as  a  paffage 
between  the  boxes,  rcfembling  the  little  holes  or  nar¬ 
row  paffc6  which  may  be  obferved  in  the  combs  form¬ 
ed  by  our  fagacious  architefts,  to  fave  time  and  fliorten 
the  way  when  they  have  occafion  to  pafs  from  one  comb 
to  another ;  juft  as  in  populous  cities,  there  are  narrow 
lanes  and  alleys  paffing  tranfverfely  from  one  large 
ftreet  to  another. 

In  the  next  place  you  are  to  provide  a  loofe  board, 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  large  enough  to  cover  the  fide 
where  you  have  made  the  communications.  You  are 


honey  and^”**  t^t  t^0US^lt  reafon  to  be  content  to  wnere  you  nave  made  me  communications,  you  are 

*4  wax.  ffiare  their  labours  for  the  prefent,  and  great  reafon  to  likewife  to  have  in  readinefs  feveral  little  iron  ftaples, 
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Bee.  an  inch  and  half  long,  with  the  two  points  or  ends 
— v  1  bended  down  more  than  half  an  inch.  The  ufe  of  thefe 

will  be  feen  prefently. 

You  have  now  only  to  fix  two  fticks  croffing  the  box 
from  fide  to  fide,  and  croffing  each  other,  to  be  a  ftay 
to  the  combs ;  one  about  three  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  other  the  fame  diftanee  from  the  top ;  and 
when  you  have  painted  the  whole,  to  make  it  more  du¬ 
rable,  your  box  is  finifhed. 

The  judicious  bee -matter  will  here  obferve,  that  the 
form  of  the  box  now  dcfcribed  is  as  plain  as  poffible 
for  it  to  be.  It  is  little  more  than  five  fquare  pieces  of 
board  nailed  together;  fo  that  a  poor  cottager  who  has 
but  ingenuity  enough  to  faw  a  board  into  the  given 
dimenfions,  and  to  drive  a  nail,  may  make  his  own 
boxes  well  enough,  without  the  help  or  expence  of  a 
carpenter. 

No  directions  are  neceffary  for  making  the  other  box, 
which  muft  be  of  the  fame  form  and  dimenfions.  The 
two  boxes  differ  from  each  other  only  in  this,  that  the 
fide  of  communication  of  the  one  mull  be  on  your  right 
hand;  of  the  other,  on  your  left.  Fig.  3.  reprefents 
two  of  thefe  boxes,  with  their  openings  of  communica¬ 
tion,  ready  to  join  to  each  other. 

Mr  White’s  manner  cif  hiving  a  fwarm  into  one  or 
both  of  thefe  boxes  is  thus  l 

You  are  to  take  the  loofe  board,  and  fallen  it  to  one 
©f  the  boxes,  fo  as  to  flop  the  communications.  This 
may  be  done  by  three  of  the  ftaples  before  mentioned’; 
one  on  the  top  of  the  box  near  the  front ;  the  two  .0- 
thers  on  the  back,  near  the  top  and  near  the  bottom. 
Let  one  end  of  the  ftaple  be  thruft  into  a  gimlet-hole 
made  in  the  box,  fo  that  the  other  end  may  go  as  tight 
as  can  be  over  the  loofe  board,  to  keep  it  from  flipping 
when  it  is  handled.  The  next  morning,  after  the  bees 
have  been  hived  in  this  box,  the  other  box  fhould  be 
added,  and  the  loofe  board  fhould  be  taken  away.  This 
will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  the  bees,  and 
fome  to  the  proprietor. 

Be  careful  to  faften  the  fliutter  fo  clofe  to  the  glafs, 
that  no  light  may  enter  through  it ;  for  the  bees  feem 
to  look  upon  fuch  light  as  a  hole  or  breach  in  their 
houfe,  and  on  that  account  may  not  fo  well  like  their 
new  habitation.  But  the  principal  thing  to  be  obfer- 
ved  at  this  time  is,  to  cover  the  box  as  foon  as  the  bees 
are  hived  with  a  linen  cloth  thrown  clofely-over  it,  or 
with ‘green  boughs  to  proteCl  it  from  the  piercing  heat 
©f  the  fun.  Boxes  will  admit  the  heat  much  fooner 
than  ftraw-hives ;  and  if  the  bees  find,  their  houfe  too 
hot  for  them,  they  will  be  wife  enough  to  leave  it-  If 
the  fwarm  be  larger  than  ufual,  inftead  of  fattening  the 
loofe  board  to  one  box,  you  may  join  two  boxes  toge¬ 
ther  with  three  ftaples,  leaving  the  communication  open 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  hive  your  bees  into 
both.  In.  all  other  refpefts,  they  are  to  be  hived  in 
boxes  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  common  hives. 

The  door  of  the  fecond  box  fliould  be  carefully  flop¬ 
ped  up,  and  be'  kept  conftantly  clofed,  in  order  that  the 
bees  may  not  have  an  entrance  but  through  the  firft 
box. 

When  the  boxes  are  fet  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  they  muft  be  fcreened  from  the  fummer’s 
fun,  becaufe  the  wood  will  otherwife  be  heated  to  a 
greater  degree  than  either  the  bees  or  their  works  can 
bear  j  and  they  fliould  likewife  be  fcreened  from  the 
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winter’s  fun,  becaufe  the  warmth  of  this  will  draw  the 
bees  from  that  lethargic  ftate  which  is  natural  to  them, 
as  well  as  many  other  infefts  in  the  winter- feafon.  For 
this  purpofe,  and  alfo  to  fhelter  the  boxes  from  rain, 
our  ingenious  clergyman  has  contrived  the  following 
frame. 

Fig.  4.  reprefent3  the  front  of  a  frame  for  twelve  co¬ 
lonies.  a,  a,  are  two  cells  of  oak  lying  flat  on  the  ground* 
more  than  four  feet  long.  In  thefe  cells  are  fixed  four 
oaken  poits,  about  the  thicknefs  of  fuch  as  are  ufed  for 
drying  linen  The  two  pofts  b,  b,  in  the  front,  are 
about  fix  feet  two  inches  above  the  cells :  the  other 
two,  Handing  backward,  five  feet  eight  inches.  You 
are  next  to  nail  fome  boards  of  flit  deal  horizontally 
from  one  of  the  fore-pofts  to  the  other,  to  fereen  the 
bees  from  the  fun.  •  Let  thefe  boards  be  feven  feet 
feven  inches  in  length,  and  nailed  to  the  infide  of  the 
pofts ;  and  be  well  feafoned,  that  they  may  not  flirink 
or  gape  in  the  joints,  c,  c,  Are  twp  fplints  of  deal,  to 
keep  the  boards  even,  and  ftrengthen  them. 

Fig.  5.  reprefents  the  back  of  the  frame,  d,  d,d,  dy 
Are  four  ftrong  boards  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
frame,  on  which  you  are  to  place  the  boxes.  Let  the 
upper  fide  of  them  be  very  fmooth  and  even,  that  the 
boxes  may  (land  true  upon  them  :  or  it  may  be  ftill 
more  advifable,  to  place  under  every  pair  of  boxes  a 
fmooth  thin  board,  as  long  as  the  boxes,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wider.  The  bees  will  foon  faften 
the  boxes  to  this  board  in  fuch  manner  that  you  may- 
move  or  weigh  the  boxes  and  board  together,  without 
breaking  the  wax  or  refin,  which  for  many  reafor.s 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Thefe  floors  muft  be  Supported 
by  pieces  of  wood  or  bearers,  which  are  nailed  from 
poll  to  poll  at  each  end.  They  are  likewife  to  be  well 
nailed  to  the  frame,  to  keep  them  from  finking  with 
the  weight  of  the  boxes,  f  Reprefents  the  roof,  which 
projects  backward  about  feven  or  eight  inches  beyond 
the  boxes,  to  fhelter  them  from  rain.  You  have  now 
only  to  cut  niches  or  holes  in  the  frame,  over  againft 
each  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  boxe3,  at  h,  b,  h ,  in 
fig.  4.  Let  thefe  niches  be  near  four  inches  long;  and 
under  each  you  muft  nail  a  fmall.  piece  of  wood  for  the 
bees  to  alight  upon.  The  morning  or  evening  fun  will 
fhine  upon  one  or  both  ends  of  the  frame,  let  its  afpedi 
be  what  it  will :  but  you  may  prevent  its  over-heating 
the  boxes,,  by  a  loofe  board  fet  up  between  the  pofts, 
and  kept  in  by  two  or  three  pegs. 

The  fame  gentleman,  with  great  humanity,  obferves, 
that  no  true  lover  of  bees  ever  lighted  the  fatal  match 
without  much  concern  ;  and  that  it  is  evidently  more 
to  our  advantage,  to  fpare  the  lives  of  our  bees,  and. 
be  content  with  part  of  their  ftores,  than  to  kill  and. 
take  pofleffion  of  the  whole. 

About  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  fays  he,  by  a  little 
infpedlion  through  your  glaffes,  you  may  eafily  difeo- 
ver  which  of  your  colonies  you  may  lay  under  contri¬ 
bution.  Such  as  have  filled  a  box  and  an  half  with 
their  works,  will  pretty  readily  yield  you  the  half  box. 
But  you  are  not  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  combs 
without  examining  how  they  are  ftored  with  honey.. 
The  bees  fhould,  according  to  him,  have  eight  or  nine 
pounds  left  them,  by  way  of  wages  for  their  fummer’s 
work. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  this  bufinefs  is  the  middle 
of  the  day ;  and  as  you  ftand  behind  the  frame,  you 

will. 


[  HO  1 
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wiM  need  no  armour,  except  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  gets  into  the  third.  What  a  wafte  b  here  of  that  Bee- 
operation  itfelf  is  very  fimple,  and  eafily  performed,  precious  time  which  our  bees  value  fo  much,  and  which  y~““j 
thus :  Open  the  mouth  of  the  box  you  intend  tq  take;  they  employ  fo  weli!  and  what  an  expence  of  ftrength 
then  with  a  thin  knife  cut  through  the  refin  with  and  fpirits,  oa  which  their  fupport  and  fuftenance  de- 
which  the  bees  have  joined  the  boxes  to  each  other,  till  pend !  In  the  collateral  boxes,  the  rooms  are  all  on 
you  find  that  you  have  feparated  them;  and  after  this,  the  ground-flour;  and  becaufe  I  know  my  bees  are 
thruft  a  flieet  of  tin  gently  in  between  the  boxes.  The  wife  enough  to  value  convenience  more  than  ftate,  I 
communication  being  hereby  flopped,  the  bees  in  the  have  made  them  of  fuch  a  moderate,  though  decent, 
fulleft  box,  where  it  is  moft  likely  the  queen  is,  will  be  height,  that  the  bees  have  much  Ids  way  to  climb  to 
a  little  difturbed  at  the  operation  ;  but  thofe  in  the  o-  the  top  of  them  than  they  have  to  the  crown  of  a 
ther  box  where  we  fuppofe  the  queen  is  not,  will  run  common  hive.”  ^6 

to  and  fro  in  the  utmoft  hurry  and  confufion,  and  Mr  Wildman’s  hives  have  been  already  defcribedOf  the  ma. 
fend  forth  a  mournful  cry,  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  (n°  23,  24.)*  A  good  fwarm  will  foon  fill  one  of  thefe nageme.nt 
their  other  notes.  They  will  iffue  out  at  the  newly  hives,  and  therefore  another  hive  may  be  put  under  it Wild 
opened  door  ;  not  in  a  body  as  when  they  fwarm,  nor  the  next  morning.  The  larger  fpace  allowed  the  bees  man’shives.. 
with  fuch  calm  and  cheerful  activity  as  when  they  go  will  excite  their  induftry  in  filling  them,  with  combs, 
forth  to  their  labours ;  but  by  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  queen  will  lay  fome  eggs  in  the  upper  hive;  but  fo 

.  foon  as  the  lower  hive  is  filled  with  combs,  Ihe  will  lay 
moft  of  them  in  it.  In  little  more  than  three  weeks, 
all  the  eggs  laid  in  the  upper  hive  will  be  turned  into 
bees;  and  if  the  feafon  is  favourable,  their  cells  will  be 
foon  filled  with  honey. 

As  foon  as  they  want  room,  a  third  hive  fliould  be 


with  a  wild  flutter  and  vifible  rage  and  diforder.  This, 
however,  is  foon  over  :  for  as  foon  as  they  get  abroad 
and  fpy  their  fellows,  they  fly  to  them  inftantly  and 
join  them  at  the  mouth'  of  the  other  box.  By  this 
means,  in  an  hour  or  two,  for  they  go  out  flowly,  you 
will  have  a  box  of  pure  honey,  without  leaving  a  bee 


in  it  to  moleft  you  ;  and  likewife  without  dead  bees,  placed  under  the  two  former  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after 
which,  when  you  burn  them,  are  often  mixed  with  the  end  of  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  fwarm  was 
your  honey,  and  both  wafte  and  damage  it.  put  into,  the  hive,  the  top  hive  may  be  taken  away  at 

Mr  White  acknowledges,  that  he  has  fometimes  noon  of  a  fair  day ;  and  if  any  bees  remain  in  it,  carry 
found  this  method  fail,  when  the  mouth  of  the  box  to  it  to  a  little  diftance  from  the  ftand,  and  turning  its 
be  taken  away  has  not  been  conftantly  and  carefully  bottom  up,  and'ftriking  it  on  the  fides,  the  bee3  will  be 
clofed ;  the  bee3  will  in  this  cafe  get  acquainted  with  alarmed,  take  wing,  and  join  their  companions  in  the 
it  as  an  entrance  ;  and  when  you  open  the  mouth  in  fecond  and  third  hives.  If  it  is  found  that  the  bees  are 
order  to  their  leaving  this  box,  many  of  them  will  be  very  unwilling  to  quit  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  queen 
apt  to  return,  and  the  communication  being  flopped,  remains  among  them.  In  this  cafe,  the  bees  muft  be 
will  in  a  Ihort  time  carry  away  all  the  honey  from  treated  in  the  manner  that  lhall  be  dire&ed  when  we 
this  to  the  other  box  ;  fo  much  do  they  abhor  a  fepa-  deferibe  Mr  Wildman’s  method  of  taking  the  honey 
ration.  When  this  happens,  he  has  recotirfe  to  the  and  the  wax.  The  upper  hive  now  taken  away  fliould 
following  expedient,  which  he  thinks  infallible.  He  be  put  in  a  cool  place,  in  which  no  vermin,  mice,  &c. 
takes  a  piece  of  deal,  a  little  larger  than  will  cover  the  can  come  at  the  combs,  or  other  damage  can  happen  to 
mouth  of  the  box,  and  cuts  in  it  a  fquare  nich  fome-  them,  and  be  thus  preferved  in  referve. 
what  more  than  half  an  inch  wide.  In  this  nich  he  When  the  hives  feem  to  be  again  crowded,  and  the 
hangs  a  little  trap-door,  made  of  a  thin  piece  of  tin,  upper  hive  is  well  ftored  or  filled  with  honey,  a  fourth, 
turning  upon  a  pin,  with  another  pin  crofiing  the  nich  hive  fliould  be  placed  under  the  third,  and  the  upper 
a  little  -lower  fo  as  to  prevent  the  hanging  door  from  hive  be  taken  off  the  next  fair  day  at  noon,  and  treated 
opening  both  ways.  This  being  placed  clofe  to  the  as  already  directed.  As  the  honey  made  during  the 
mouth,  the  bees  which  want  to  get  out  will  eafily  thruft  fuinmer  is  the  belt,  and  as  it  is  needlefs  to  keep  many 
open  the  door  outwards,  but  cannot  open  it  the  other  full  hives  in  ftore,  the  honey  may  be  taken  out  of  the 

way  to  get  in  again;  £0  muft,  and  will  readily,  make  combs  of  this  fecond  hive  for  ufe. 

to  the  other  box,  leaving  this  in  about  the  fpace  of  two  If  the  feafon  is  very  favourable,  the  bees  may.  ftill  fill 
hours,  with  all  its  ftore,  juftly  due  to  the  tender  heart-  a  third  hive.  In  this  cafe,  a  fifth  hive  muft  be  put  under 
ed  bee-mafter  as  a  ranfom  for  their  lives.  the  fourth,  and  the  third  taken  away  as  before.  The 

What  led  Mr  White  to  prefer  collateral  boxes  to  bees  will  then  fill  the  fourth  for  their  winter  ftore. 
thofe  before  in  ufe,  was,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  his  As  the  honey  of  the  firft  hive  is  better  than  the  ho- 
“  compaflion  for  the  poor  bees,  who,  after  traverfing  ney  colle&cd  folate  as  that  in  the  third,  the  honey  may 
the  fields,  return  home  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  be  taken  out  of  the  combs  of  the  firft,  and  the  third 
muft  perhaps  depofite  their  burden  up  two  pair  of  flairs,  may  be  preferved  with  the  lame  care  as  directed  for 
or  in  the  garret.  The  lower  room,  it  is  likely,  is  not  that. 

yet  furnilhed  with  flairs :  for,  as  is  well  known,  our  In  the  month  of  September,  the  top  hive  fliould  be 

little  architects  lay  the  foundation  of  their  ftrudtures  examined :  if  full,  it  will  be  a  fufficient  provifion  for 
at  the  top,  and  build  downward.  In  this  cafe,  the  the  winter ;  but  if  light,  that  is,  not  containing  20 
weary  little  labourer  is  to  drag  her  load  up  the  fides  pounds  of  honey,  the  more  the  better,  then,  in  the 
of  the  walls:  and  when  Ihe  has  done  this,  fhe  will  tra-  month  of  QClober,  the  fifth  hive  fliould  be  taken  away, 
vel  many  times  backward  and  forward,  as  I  have  fre-  and  the  hive  kept  in  referve  fliould  be  put  upon  the  rer 
quently  feen,  along  the  roof,  before  fhe  finds  the  door  maining  one,  to  fupply  the  bees  with  abundant  provi- 
or  paffage  into  the  fecond  ftory ;  and  here  again  Ihe  is  lions  for  the  winter.  Nor  need  the  owner  grudge  them 
perplexed  with  a  like  puzzling  labyrinth,  before  Ihe  this  ample  ftore  ;  for  they  are  faithful  ftewards,  and 

will- 
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will  be  proportionally  richer  and  more  forward  in  the  to  the  empty  one.  Repeat  the  ftrokes  rather  quick 
J  fpring  and  fummer,  when  he  will  reap  an  abundant  than  ftrong  round  the  hive,  till  all  the  bees  are  got 
profit.  The  fifth  hi  ve  which  was  taken  away  fiiould  out  of  it,  which  in  general  will  be  in  about  five  minutes. 


be  carefully  preferved  during  the  winter,  that  it  may 
be  reftored  to  the  fame  flock  of  bees,  when  an  addi¬ 
tional  hive  is  wanted  next  fummer  5  or  the  firfl  fwarm 


It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fuller  the  hive  is  of  bees, 
the  fooner  they  will  have  left  it.  As  foon  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  got  into  the  empty  hive,  it  fhould 


that  comes  off  may  be  put  into  it.  The  combs  in  it,  be  raifed  a  little  from  the  full  one,  that  the  bees  may 


if  kept  free  frpm  filth  and  vermin,  will  fave  much  labour 
and  they  will  at  once  go  to  the  collecting  of  honey. 

It  is  almoll  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  when  the  hives 
are  changed,  a  cover,  as  already  directed  (fee  no  23.) 
fhould  be  put  upon  every  upper  hive;  and  that  when  a 
lower  hive  becomes  an  upper  hive,  the  door  of  it  fhould 
be  fhut  up,  that  fo  their  only  paffage  out  fhall  be  by 
the  lower  hive  ;  for  otherwife  the  queen  would  be  apt 


not  continue  to  run  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  ra¬ 
ther  keep  afcending  upon  one  another. 

So  foon  as  all  the  bees  are  out  of  the  full  hive,  the 
hive  in  which  the  bees  are  muft  be  placed  on  the  fland 
from  which  the  other  hive  was  taken,  in  order  to  receive 
the  abfent  bees  as  they  return  from  the  fields. 

If  this  is  done  early  in  the  feafon,  the  operator 
fhould  examine  the  royal  cells,  that  any  of  them  that 


to  lay  eggs  in  both  indifcriminately.  The  whole  of  have  young  in  them  may  be  faved,  as  well  as  the  combs 


the  above  detail  of  the  management  of  one  hive  may 
be  extended  to  any  number :  it  may  be  proper  to  keep 


which  have  young  bees  in  them,  which  fhould  on  no 
account  be  touched,  though  by  fparing  them  a  good 


a  regifler  to  each  fet;  becaufe,  in  reftoring  hives  to  the  deal  of  honey  be  left  behind.  Then  take  out  the  other 

1 -  - - -  u~  u--“ - i-r-j  - — .1 — : -  combs  with  a  long,  broad,  and  pliable  knife,  fuch  as 

the  apothecaries  make  ufe  of.  The  combs  fhould  be 
cut  from  the  Tides  and  crown  as  clean  as  pofiible,  to 
fave  the  future  labour  of  the  bees,  who  muft  lick  up 
the  honey  fpilt,  and  remove  every  remains  of  wax;  and 
then  the  Tides  of  the  hive  fhould  be  fcraped  with  a  table- 
fpoon,  to  clear  away  what  was  left  by  the  knife.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  this  operation,  the  hive  fhould  be 
placed  inclined  to  the  fide  from  which  the  combs  are 
taken,  that  the  honey  which  is  fpilt  may  not  daub  the 


bees,  they  may  be  better  pleafed  at  receiving  their  own 
labours  than  that  of  other  flocks. 

If  in  the  autumn  the  owner  has  fome  weak  hive3, 
which  have  neither  provifion  nor  numbers  fufficient  for 
the  winter,  it  is  advifable  to  join  the  bees  to  richer 
hives  :  for  the  greater  number  of  bees  will  be  a  mutual 
advantage  to  one  another  during  the  winter,  and  ac¬ 
celerate  their  labours  much  in  the  fpring.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  carry  a  poor  and  a  richer  hive  into  a  room,  a  lit¬ 
tle  before  night :  then  force  the  bees  out  of  both  hives 


into  two  feparate  empty  hives,  in  a  manner  that  fhall  remaining  combs.  If  fome  combs  were  unavoidably 


be  hereafter  dire&ed:  fhake  upon  a  cloth  the  bees  out 
of  the  hive  which  contains  the  feweft  ;  fearch  for  the 
queen ;  and  as  foon  as  you  have  feciired  her  with  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  retinue,  bring  the  other  hive  which  contains  the 
greater  number,  and  place  it  on  the  cloth  on  which 
the  other  bees  are,  with  a  fupport  under  one  fide,  and 
with  a  fpoon  fhovel  the  bees  under  it.  They  will  foon 
afeend ;  and,  while  under  this  impreffion  of  fear,  will 


taken  away,  in  which  there  are  young  bees,  the  parts 
of  the  combs  in  which  they  are  fhould  be  returned  in¬ 
to  the  hive,  and  fecured  by  flicks  in  the  beft  manner 
pofiible.  Place  the  hive  then  for  fome  time  upright,  that 
any  remaining  honey  may  drain  out.  If  the  combs  are 
built  in  a  dire&ion  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  or  at  right 
angles  with  it,  the  combs  which  are  the  furtheft  from 
the  entrance  are  to  be  preferred  ;  becaufe  there  they 

_ U  SI _ J _ 1 _  _  «  1  1_  .1  r  n  * 


unite  peaceably  with  the  other  bees;  whereas, had  they  arc  bell  flored  with  honey,  and  have  the  feweft  young 
been  added  to  the  bees  of  the  richer  hive,  while  in  pof-  bees  in  them. 


fefiion  of  their  callle,  many  of  the  new-comers  muft 
have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  intrufion. 


Having  thus  finifhed  taking  the  wax  and  honey,  the 
next  bufinefs  is  to  return  the  bees  to  their  old  hive; 


It  appears  from  the  account  of  the  management  of  and  for  this  purpofe  place  a  table  covered  with  a  clean 
bees  in  Mr  Wildman’s  hives,  that  there  is  very  little  cloth  near  the  Hand,  and  giving  the  hive  in  which  the 
art  wanting  to  caufe  the  bees  to  quit  the  hives  which  bees  are  a  fudden  fhake,  at  the  fame  time  ftriking  it 

"■*“  -  — ’"r~ - —  u - L”  -L - -  pretty  forcibly,  the  bees  will  be  fhaken  on  the  cloth. 

Put  their  own  hive  over  them  immediately,  raifed  a 
little  on  one  fide,  that  the  bees  may  the  more  eafily  en¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  all  are  entered,  place  it  on  the  fland  as 
before.  If  the  hive  in  which  the  bees  are  be  turned 
bottom  uppermoft,  and  their  own  hive  be  placed  over 
it,  the  bees  will  immediately  afeend  into  it,  efpecially 
if  the  lower  hive  is  ftruck  on  the  fides  to  alarm 
them. 

As  the  chief  objeft  of  the  bees  during  the  fpring 
and  beginning  of  the  fummer  is  the  propagation  of  their 
kind,  honey  during  that  time  is  not  coHe&ed  in  fuch 
quantity  as  it  is  afterwards :  and  on  this  account  it  is 
fcarcely  worth  while  to  rob  a  hive  before  the  latter 
end  of  June ;  nor  is  it  fafe  to  do  it  after  the  middle  of 
July,  left  rainy  weather  may  prevent  their  reftoring 


are  taken  away,  unlefs  a  queen  happens  by  chance  to 
be  among  them.  In  that  cafe,  the  fame  means  may  be 
ufed  as  are  necefiary  when  we  would  rob  one  of  the 
common  hives  of  part  of  their  wealth.  The  method 
.7  is  as  follows : 

His  method  Remove  the  hive  from  which  you  would  take  the 
of  taking  wax  and  honey  into  a  room,  into  which  admit  but 
and  waxf  %^t,  ^at  it  may  at  firfl  appear  to  the  bees  as 

if  it  was  late  in  the  evening.  Gently  invert  the  hive, 
placing  it  between  the  frames  of  a  chair  or  other  fteady 
fupport,  and  cover  it  with  an  empty  hive,  keeping  that 
fide  of  the  empty  hive  raifed  a  little,  which  is  next  the 
window,  to  give  the  bees  fufficient  light  to  get  up  in¬ 
to  it.  While  you  hold  the  empty  hive  fteadily  fup- 
ported  on  the  edge  of  the  full  hive,  between  your  fide 
and  your  left  arm,  keep  ftriking  with  the  other  hand 


all  round  the  full  hive  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  man-  the  combs  they  have  loft,  and  laying  in  a  flock  of  ho- 


ner  of  beating  a  drum,  fo  that  the  bees  may  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  continued  noife  from  all  quarters;  and 
they  will  in  ccnfequence  mpHnt  out  of  the  full  hive  in- 


ney  fufficient  for  the  winter,  unlefs  there  is  a  chance 
of  carrying  them  to  a  rich  pafture. 

Bee  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively  to  denote  fweetnefs,  in¬ 
dustry. 


.  i  Beech 

II 

>1  Beer. 


: 

I 


edl.  on 
t.  Med. 
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duftry,  &c.  Thus  Xenophon  Is  called  the  Attic  bee , 
on  account  of  the  great  fweetnefs  of  his  flyle.  Anto- 
nius  got  the  denomination  Meliffa  or  Bee,  on  account  of 
his  colle&ion  of  common-places. — Leo  Allatius  gave 
the  appellation  apes  urban#  to  the  illuftrious  men  at 
Rome  from  the  year  1630  to  the  year  1632. 

Bee's- Bread.  See  Bee,  n°  12.  par.  ult. 

Bee- Eater,  in  zoology.  See  Merops. 

Bee- Flower.  See  Op  hr  vs. 

Bss-G/ue,  called  by  the  ancients  propolis,  is  a  foft, 
unctuous,  glutinous  matter,  employed  by  bees  to  ce¬ 
ment  the  combs  to  the  hives,  and  to  clofe  up  the  cells. 
See  Bee,  n°  13. 

BsE-Hhes ■  See  Bee,  n°  19,  34,  36.  * 

BEECH-tree,  in  botany.  See  Fagus. 

BsECH-MaJl ,  the  fruit  of  the  beech-tree,  fald  to  be 
good  for  fattening  hogs,  deer,  &c. — It  has  fome times, 
even  to  men,  proved  an  ufeful  fubftitute  for  bread. 
Chios  is  faid  to  have  endured  a  memorable  fiege  by- 
means  of  it. 

Brech-OH,  an  oil  drawn  by  expreffion  from  the  mail 
of  the  beech-tree,  after  it  has  been  {helled  and  pounded. 
This  oil  is  very  common  in  Picardy,  and  ufed  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  France  inilead  of  butter ;  but 
mod  of  thofe  who  take  a  great  deal  of  it  complain  of 
pains  and  a  heavinefs  in  the  ftomach. 

BEEF,  the  flefh  of  black-cattle  prepared  for  food. 
According  to  Dr  Cullen  f,  beef,  though  of  a  more 
firm  texture  and  lefs  foluble  than  mutton,  is  equally  al- 
kalefcent,  perfpirable,  and  nutritious :  and  if  in  the 
fouthern  countries  it  is  not  efteemed  fo,  it  is  on  account 
of  its  imperfeftion  there. 

BEELE,  a  kind  of  pick-axe,  ufed  by  the  miners 
for  feparating  the  ores  from  the  rocks  in  which  they 
lie  :  this  inflrument  is  called  a  tubbsr  by  the  miners  of 
Cornwall. 

BEER,  is  a  fpirituous  liquor  made  from  any  farina¬ 
ceous  grain,  but  generally  from  barley.  It  is,  pro¬ 
perly  {peaking,  the  wine  of  barley.  The  meals  of  any 
of  thefe  grains  being  extra&ed  by  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water,  and  remaining  at  reft  in  a  degree  of  heat  re- 
quifite  for  the  fpirituou6  fermentation,  naturally  under¬ 
go  this  fermentation,  and  are  changed  into  a  vinous 
liquor.  But  as  all  thefe  matters  render  the  water  mu¬ 
cilaginous,  fermentation  proceeds  {lowly  and  imper¬ 
fectly  in  fuch  liquors.  On  the  other  fide,  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  farinaceous  matter  be  fo  diminifhed  that  its  ex¬ 
tract  or  deco&ion  may  have  a  convenient  degree  of 
fluidity,  this  liquor  will  be  impregnated  with  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  that  the  beer  or 
wine  of  the  grain  will  be  too  weak,  and  have  too  little 
tafte. 

Thefe  inconveniences  are  remedied  by  preliminary 
operations  which  the  grain  is  made  to  undergo. — Thefe 
preparations  confift  in  fteeping  it  in  cold  water,  that  it 
may  foak  and  fwell  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  in  laying 
k  in  a  heap  with  a  fuitable  degree  of  heat,  hy  means 
of  which,  and  of  the  imbibed  moifture,  a  germination 
begins,  which  is  to  be  flopped  by  a  quick  drying,  as 
foon  as  the  bud  {hows  itfelf.  To  accelerate  this  drying, 
and  render  it  more  complete,  the  grain  is  {lightly 
roafted,  by  making  it  pafs  down  an  inclined  canal  fuf- 
ficiently  heated.  This  germination,  and  this  flight 
roafting,  changes  confiderably  the  nature  of  the  muci¬ 
laginous  fermentable  matter  of  the  grain.  The  germi¬ 


nation  attenuates  much,  and  in  fome  meafure  totally 
deftroys,  the  vifeofity  of  the  mucilage  ;  and  it  does  this, 
when  not  carried  too  far,  without  depriving  the  grain 
of  any  of  its  difpofition  to  ferment.  On  the  contrary, 
it  changes  the  grain  into  a  faccharine  fubitance,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  mafhing  grains  beginning  to  germi¬ 
nate.  The  flight  roafting  contributes  alfo  to  attenuate 
the  mucilaginous  fermentable  matter  of  the  grain. 
When  the  grain  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  fit  to  be  ground* 
and  to  impregnate  water  with  much  of  its  fubftance 
without  forming  a  glue  or  vifeous  mafs.  The  grain 
thus  prepared  is  called  wait.  This  malt  is  then  to  be 
ground;  and  all  its  fubftance,  which  is  fermentable  and 
loluble  in  water,  is  to  be  extricated  by  means  of  hot 
water.  This  extraft  or  infufion  is  fufficiently  evapo¬ 
rated  by  boiling  in  caldrons  ;  and  fome  plant  of  an  a- 
greeable  bitternefs,  fuch  as  hops,  is  at  that  time  added* 
to  heighten  the  tafte  of  the  beer,  and  to  render  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  longer  preferved.  Laftly,  this  liquor  is 
put  into  calks,  and  allowed  to  ferment ;  nature  per¬ 
forms  the  reft  of  the  work,  and  is  only  to  be  affifted 
by  the  other  moft  favourable  circumftances  for  the  fpi¬ 
rituous  fermentation.  See  Fermentation. 

Foreigners  have  framed  divers  conjectures  to  account 
for  the  excellency  of  the  Britifh  beer,  and  its  fuperio- 
rity  to  that  of  other  countries,  even  of  Biemen,  Mons, 
and  Roftoch.  It  has  been  pretended  our  brewers 
throw  dead  dogs  flea’d  into  their  wort,  and  boil  them 
till  the  flefli  is  all  confirmed.  Others,  more  equitable, 
attribute  the  excellency  of  our  beer  to  the  quality  of 
our  malt  and  water,  and  the  {kill  of  our  brewers  in 
preparing  it. 

Sour  beer  may  be  reftored  divers  ways  ;  as  by  fait 
made  of  the  alhes  of  barley-ftraw,  put  into  the  veflel 
and  ftirred ;  or  by  three  or  four  handfuls  of  beech- 
aflies  thrown  into  the  veflel,  and  ftirred ;  or,  where  the 
liquor  is  not  very  four,  by  a  little  put  in  a  bag,  with¬ 
out  ftirring  1  chalk  calcined,  oyfter  {hells,  egg-lhell3 
burnt,  fea-lhells,  crabs  eyes,  alkalized  coral,  &c.  do 
the  fame,  as  they  imbibe  the  acidity,  and  unite  with  it 
into  a  fweetnefs. — -Beer,  it  is  faid,  may  be  kept  from 
turning  four  in  fummer,  by  hanging  into  the  veflel  a 
bag  containing  a  new-laid  egg,  pricked  full  of  little 
pin-holes,  fome  laurel-berries,  and  a  few  barley-grains  ; 
or  by  a  new-laid  egg  and  walnut-tree  leaves.  Glauber 
commends  his  fal  mirabile  and  fixed  nitre,  put  in  a 
linen  bag,  and  hung  on  the  top  of  the  calk  fo  as  to 
reach  the  liquor,  not  only  for  recovering  four  beer,  but 
preferving  and  ftrengthening  it. 

Laurel- berries,  their  Ikin  being  peeled  off,  will  keep- 
beer  from  deadtiefs  ;  and  beer  already  dead  may  be  re¬ 
ftored  by  impregnating  it  with  fixed  air. 

Beer  tajling  of  the  ca/k  may  be  freed  from  it  by  put¬ 
ting  a  handful  of  wheat  in  a  bag,  and  hanging  it  in  the: 
veflel. 

BEE  ROTH,  a  village  of  Judea,  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Gabaon,  feven  miles  from  iElia  or  Je- 
rufalem,  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (Jerome). 

BEER-SHEBA  (Mdfes),  a  city  to  the  fouth  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah*  adjoining  to  Idumea  (Jofephus)., 
See  Bersabe. 

BEESTINGS,  or  Breastings,  a  term  ufed  by 
country-people  for  the  firft  milk  taken  from  a  cow  af¬ 
ter  calving — The  beeftings  are  of  a  thick  confidence* 
and  yellow  colour,  feeming  impregnated  with  fulphur.. 

Dr. 
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Beet  Dr  Morgan  imagines  them  peculiarly  fitted  and  intend- 
fj  ed  by  nature  to  cleanfe  the  young  animal  from  the  re- 
Beglerbeg.  crements  gathered  in  its  ftomach  and  inteftines  during 
L  '  its  long  habitation  in  utero.  The  like  quality  and  vir¬ 
tue  he  fuppofes  in  womens  firft  milk  after  delivery  ;  and 
hence  infers  the  neceflity  of  the  mother’s  fuckling  her 
own  child,  rather  than  committing  it  to  a  nurfe  whofe 
firft  milk  is  gone; 

BEET,  in  botany.  See  Beta. 

BEETLE,  in  the  hiftory  of  infers.  See  ScarA- 

BZEUS. 

Beetle  alfo  denotes  a  wooden  inftrument  for  dri¬ 
ving  piles,  &c.  It  is  likewife  called  a  Jlamper,  and  by 
paviors  a  rammer. 

BEEVES,  a  general  name  for  oxen.  See  Bos. 

.BEFORT,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  France,  and 
capital  of  Suntgawin  Alface.  It  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  in  1648.  There  are  not 
above  1 00  houfeS  in  this  town,  but  it  is  important  on 
account  of  the  great  road  by  this  place  from  Franclie 
Compte.  The  fortifications  were  greatly  augmented 
by  Louis  XIV.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
E.  Long.  6.  2.  N.  Lat.  47.  38. 

BEG,  or  Bey,  in  the  Turkilh  affairs.  See  Bey.' 

Beg  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  lord  of  a 
banner,  called  alfo  in  the  fame  language  fangiak-beg. 
A  beg  has  the  command  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
fpahis,  or  horfe,  maintained  by  the  province  under 
the  denomination  of  timariots.  All  the  begs  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  obey  one  governor-general  called  begler-beg,  or 
keyler-beg,  q.  d.  lord  of  lords,  or  of  the  beys  of  the 
province. 

Begs,  or  Beghs,  of  Egypt,  denote  twelve  generals, 
who  have  the  command  of  the  militia  or  Handing  for¬ 
ces  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  are  to  fecure  the  country  from 
the  infults  of  Arabs,  as  well  as  to  proted  the  pilgrims 
in  their  annual  expeditions  to  Mecca.  The  begs,  feve- 
ral  of  whom  are  defeended  from  the  ancient  race  of  the 
Mamalukes,  are  very  rich  and  powerful,  maintaining 
each  500  fighting  men  for  their  own  guard,  and  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  court.  On  difeontents,  they  have  fre¬ 
quently  rifen  in  rebellion.  They  are  often  at  variance 
with  the  balhaw,  whom  they  have  more  than  once 
plundered  and  imprifoned. 

BEGA  (Cornelius),  painter  of  landfcape,  cattle, 
and  converfations,  was  born  at  Haerlem  in  1629,  and 
was  the  difciple  of  Adrian  Oftade.  Falling  into  a 
difiipated  way  of  life,  he  was  difinherited  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  :  for  which  reafon  he  caft  off  his  father’s  name, 
which  was  Begeyn,  and  affumed  that  of  Bega ;  his 
early  pictures  being  marked  with  the  former,  and  his 
latter  works  with  the  other.  He  had  a  fine  pencil, 
and  a  delicate  manner  of  handling  his  colours,  fo  as 
to  give  them  a  look  of  neatnefs  and  tranfparence ;  and 
his  performances  are  fo  much  efleemed  in  the  Low 
Countries  as  to  be  placed  among  the  works  of  the  beft 
artifts.  He  took  the  plague  from  a  woman  with  whom 
he  was  deeply  enamoured  ;  and  he  fhowed  fo  much 
fincerity  of  affeftion,  that,  notwithftanding  the  expo- 
ft illations  of  all  his  friends  and  phyficians,  he  would 
attend  her  to  the  laft  moments  of  her  life,  and  died 
a  few  days  after,  aged  44. 

BEGHARDS.  See  Beguards. 

BEGLERBEG,  a  governor  of  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  goverments  in  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  next  in 
44- 


dignity  to  the  grand  vizier.  To  every  beglerbeg  thi  Beguarb, 
grand  fignior  gives  three  enfigns  or  ftaves,  trimmed  Beguine», 
with  a  horfe-tail ;  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  ba- 
fhaws,  who  have  but  two ;  and  from  Ample  begs,  or 
fangiac  .begs,  who  have  but  one. 

The  province  or  government  of  beglerbeg  is  called 
beglerbeglik,  or  beglierbeglik.  Thefe  are  of  two  forts ; 
the  firft  called  bafilo  beglerbeglik ,  which  have  a  certain 
rent  afligned  out  of  the  cities,  countries,  and  figniories  Hi 

allotted  to  the  principality  ;  the  fecond  called  faliana 
beglerbeglik,  for  maintenance  of  which  is  annexed  a  fa- 
lary  or  rent,  colle&ed  by  the  grand  fignior’s  officers 
with  the  treafure  of  the  empire.  The  beglerbegs  of  the 
firft  fort  are  in  number  22,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Ca- 
ramania,  Diarbekir,  Damafcus,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Tre- 
bizond,  Buda,  Temifwar,  &c.  The  beglerbegs  of  the 
fecond  fort  are  in  number  fix,  viz.  thofe  of  Cairo,  Ba¬ 
bylon,  &c.  Five  of  the  beglerbegs  have  the  title  of 
viziers,  viz.  thofe  of  Anatolia,  Babylon,  Cairo,  Ro¬ 
mania,  and  Buda. 

The  beglerbegs  appear  with  great  ftate,  and  a  large 
retinue,  efpecially  in  the  camp,  being  obliged  to  bring 
a  foldier  for  every  5000  afpers  of  rent  which  they  en¬ 
joy.  Thofe  of  Romania  brought  10,000  effective  men 
into  the  field. 

The  beglerbegs  are  become  almoft  independent,  and 
have  under  their  jurifdiftion  feveral  fangiacs  or  parti¬ 
cular  governments,  and  begs,  agas,  and  other  officers 
who  obey  them. 

BEGUARDS,  or  Beghards,  religious  of  the 
third  order  of  St  Francis  in  Flanders.  They  were  e- 
ftablilhed  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1228,  and  took  St 
Begghe  for  their  patronefs,  whence  they  had  their  name.  <S( 

From  their  firft  inftitution  they  employed  themfelves 
in  making  lirten  cloth,  each  fupporting  himfelf  by  his 
own  labour,  and  united  only  by  the  bonds  of  charity, 
without  having  any  particular  rule.  But,  when  Pope 
Nicholas  IV.  had  confirmed  that  of  the  third  order  of  St 
Francis  in  1 289,  they  embraced  it  the  year  following. 

They  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant, 
particularly  John  II.  and  John  III.  who  exempted 
them  from  all  contributions  and  taxes.  In  the  year 
1425,  they  began  to  live  in  common,  and  made  folemn 
vows  in  1467,  after  having  taken  the  habit  of  theTer- 
ciaries  (or  religious  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis) 
of  Liege.  At  laft,  in  1472,  they  became  fubjedft  to 
the  general  of  the  congregation  ofZepperen  in  the 
diocefe  of  Liege,  to  which  they  were  united  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  *As  the  convent  of  Antwerp  is  fince  be¬ 
come  very  confiderable,  the  name  of  Beguards  has  been 
given  to  all  the  other  religious  of  the  fame  congrega¬ 
tion.  But,  in  1650,  Pope  Innocent  X.  having  fup- 
preffed  the  general  of  the  congregation  of  Zepperen, 
all  the  convents  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis,  in 
the  diocefes  of  Liege,  Malines,  and  Antwerp,  were 
fubmitted  to  the  vifitation,  jurifdi&ion,  and  correction, 
of  the  general  of  Italy,  and  ereCtcd  into  a  province, 
under  the  title  of  the  province  of  Flanders.  This  pro¬ 
vince  has  at  prefent  10  or  12  convents,  the  principal 
of  which  are  thofe  of  Antwerp,  Bruffels,  Macftricht,  ! 

and  Louvain. 

BEGUINES,  a  congregation  of  religious  or  nuns 
founded  either  by  St  Begghe,  founder  likewife  of  the' 

Beguards,  or  by  Lambert  le  Begue  ;  of  whom  the 
former  died  about  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  the 

latter 
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Beguines,  latter  about  the  end  of  the  1 2th.  They  were  eftablifhed 
Beheading,  at  Liege,  and  afterwards  at  Neville,  in  1207  ;  and 
*  '  from  this  lalt  fettlement  fprang  the  great  number  of 
Beguinages,  which  are  fpread  over  all  Flanders,  and 
which  have  paffed  from  Flanders  into  Germany.  In 
the  latter  country,  fome  of  thefe  religious  fell  into  ex¬ 
travagant  errors,  perfuading  themfelves  that  it  was  pof- 
fible,  in  the  prefent  life,  to  arrive  at  the  liiglieft  per¬ 
fection,  even  to  impeccability,  and  a  clear  view  of 
God  ;  in  fhort,  to  fo  eminent  a  degree  of  contemplation, 
that  there  was  no  necellity,  after  this,  either  to  obferve 
the  falls  of  the  church,  or  fubmit  to  the  direction  and 
laws  of  mortal  men.  The  council  of  Vienna,  in  1113, 
condemned  thefe  errors,  and  abolifhed  the  order  of 
Beguines  ;  permitting,  neverthelefs,  thofe  among  them, 
who  continued  in  the  true  faith,  to  live  in  challity  and 
penitence,  either  with  or  without  vows.  It  is  by  fa¬ 
vour  of  this  latter  claufe,  that  there  Hill  fubfift  fo  many 
communities  of  Beguines  in  Flanders  ;  who,  fince  the 
council  of  Vienna,  have  conducted  themfelves  with  fo 
much  wifdom  and  piety,  that  Pope  John  XXII.  by  his 
decretal,  which  explains  that  of  his  predeceffor  made 
in  the  council  of  Vienna,  took  them  under  his  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  Boniface  VIII.  in  another,  exempted  them 
from  the  fecular  tribunal,  and  put  them  under  the  ju- 
rifdiClion  of  the  bilhops. 

There  is  fcarce  a  town  in  the  Low-Countries,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  fociety  of  Beguines  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  change  of  religion  at  Amfterdam, 
there  is  a  very  flourilhing  one  in  that  city.  Thefe  fo- 
cieties  confiit  of  feveral  lioufes  placed  together  in  one 
inclofure,  with  one  or  more  churches,  according  to 
the  number  of  Beguines.  There  is  in  every  houfe  a 
priorefs,  or  mittrefs,  without  whqfe  leave  they  dare  not 
llir  out.  They  make  a  fort  of  vow,  which  is  conceived 
in  the  following  terms  :  “  I.  N.  promife  to  be  obe¬ 
dient  and  challe  as  long  as  I  continue  in  this  Begui- 
nage.”  They  obferve  a  three  years  noviciate  before 
they  take  the  habit.  The  ,re£tor  of  the  parifh  is  fupe- 
rior  of  the  Beguinage  5  and  he  does  nothing  without 
the  advice  of  eight  Beguines.  They  were  formerly 
habited  in  different  manners  ;  fome  in  grey,  others  in 
blue  ;  but  at  prefent  they  all  wear  black.  When  they 
go  abroad,  in  Amllerdam,  they  put  on  a  black  veil. 
Formerly  they  had  as  many  different  llatutes  as  there 
were  focieties.  In  the  vilitations  of  the  year  1 600  and 
i6oij.  by  the  arehbifhop  Matthias  Hovius,  they  were 
forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  have  lap-dogs. 
The  fineft, Beguinage  in  Flanders  is  that  of  Malines. 
That  of  Antwerp  likewile  is  very  fpacious,  and  fyas 
two  feparate  churches. 

BEHEADING,  a  capital  punifhment,  wherein  the 
head  is  fevered  from  the  body  by  the  ftroke  of  an  axe, 
iword,  or  other  cutting  inftrument. 

Beheading  was  a  military  punifhment  among  the 
Romans,  known  by  the  name  of  decollatio.  Among 
them  the  head  was  laid  cn.a  cippm  or  block,  placed  in 
a  pit  dug  lor  the  purpofe  ;  in  the  army,  without  the 
valium i  in  the  city,  without  the  walls,  at  a  place  near 
the  porta  decurnana.  Preparatory  to  the  ftroke,  the 
criminal  was  tied  to  a  Hake,  and  whipped  with  rods. 
In  the  early  ages  the  blow  wasgiven  with  an  axe  ;  but 
in  after-times  with  a  Iword,  which  was  thought  the 
more  reputable  manner  of  dying.  The  execution  was 
but  cliimiily  performed  in  the  firft  times ;  but  after- 
Vo  l.  III.  Part  I. 


wards  they  grew  more  expert,  and  took  the  dread  off  Behemoth 
clean,  with  one  circular  ftroke. 

In  England  and  France,  beheading  is  the  punifli-  .  *  ■ 

ment  of  nobles ;  being  reputed  not  to  derogate  from 
nobility,  as  hanging  does. 

In  Scotland  they  do  not  behead  with  an  axe,  as  in 
England  ;  nor  with  a  fword,  as  in  Holland  and  France  ; 
but  with  an  edged  inftrument  called  the  Maiden. 

BEHEMOTH,  the  hippopotamus  or  river-horfe. 

See  Hippopotamus. 

BEHEN,  in  botany.  See  Cucubalus. 

BEHMEN.  See  Boehmen. 

BEHN  ( Apliara),  a  celebrated  authorefs,  defcended 
from  a  good  family  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  fome  time  in  Charles  I.’s  reign,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  Her  father’s  name  was  Joknfon, who 
through  the  intereft  of  the  Lord  Willoughby,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  being  appointed  lieutenant-general  cf 
Surinam  and  36  iflands,  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
Weft- Indies,  taking  with  him  his  whole  family,  among 
whom  was  our  poetefs,  at  that  time  very  young.  Mr 
Johnfon  died  in  the  voyage  ;  but  his  family  reaching 
Surinam,  fettled  there  for  fome  years.  Here  it  was 
that  fhe  learned  the  hiftory  of,  and  acquired  a  perfonal 
intimacy  with,  the  American  prince  Oroonoko  and  his 
beloved  Imoinda,  whofe  adventures  (he  hath  fo  patheti¬ 
cally  related  in  her  celebrated  novel  of  that  name,  and 
which  MrSoutherne  afterwards  made  filch  an  admirable 
ufe  of  in  adopting  it  as  the  ground-work  of  one  of  the 
belt  tragedies  in  the  Englifh  language. 

On  her  return  to  London,  fhe  became  the  wife  of 
one  Mr  Belin,  a  merchant,  refiding  in  that  city,  but 
of  Dutch  extraction.  How  long  he  lived  after  their 
marriage,  is  not  very  apparent,  probably  not  very  long  ; 
for  her  wit  and  abilities  having  brought  her  into  high 
eftimation  at  court,  KingCharles  II  fixed  on  her  as  a 
proper  perfon  to  tranfadl  fome  affairs  of  importance  a- 
broad  during  the  courfe  of  the  Dutch  war.  To  this  pur- 
pofe  ftie  went  over  to  Antwerp,  where,  by  her  intrigues 
and  gallantries,  ftie  fo  far  crept  into  the  fecrets  of  Hate, 
as  to  anfwer  the  ends  propofed  byfendingher  over.  Nay, 
in  the  latter  end  of  1666,  (he,  by  means  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  ftie  had  over  one  Vander  Albei  t,  a  Dutchman  of 
eminence,  whofe  heart  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  fhe 
wormed  out  of  him  the  defign  formed  by  De  Ruyter, 
in  conjundlion  with  the  family  of  the  De  Wits,  of  fail¬ 
ing  up  the  Thames  and  burning  the  Englifh  fhips  in 
their  harbours,  which  they  afterwards  put  in  execution 
at  Rochelter.  This  fhe  immediately  communicated  to 
the  Englifh  court :  but  though  the  event  proved  her 
intelligence  to  be  well  grounded,  yet  it  was  at  that  time 
only  laughed  at ;  which,  together  probably  with  no 
great  inclination  fhown  to  reward  her  for  the  pains  fhe 
had  been  at,  determined  her  to  drop  all  further  thoughts 
of  political  affairs,  and  during  the  remainder  of  her  flay 
at  Antwerp  to  give  herfelf  up  entirely  to  the  gaiety 
and  gallantries  of  the  place.  Vander  Albert  continued 
his  addrdles,  and  alter  having  made  fome  imfuccefsfut 
attempts  to  obtain  the  poffeflion  of  her  perfon  on  eafier 
terms  than  matrimony,  at  length  confented  to  make  her 
his  wife  ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  at  Amflerckm 
for  a  journey  to  England  with  that  intent,  a  fever  car¬ 
ried  him  off,  and  left  her  free  from  apy  amorous  en¬ 
gagements.  In  her  voyage  back  to  England,  fhe  was 
very  near  being  loft,  the  veffel  fhe  was  in  being  driven 
T  on 
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Bthn  on  the  coatl  by  a  ftorm ;  but  happening  to  founder  with- 

.  II  in  %ht  of  land,  the  paffengers  were,  by  the  timely  af- 

e«n*n"  fiftan^e  of  boats  from  the  Ihore,  all  fortunately  pre- 
u^j  ferved. 

From  this  period  Ihe  devoted  her  life  entirely  to  plea- 
fure  and  the  jnufes.  Her  works  are  extremely  nume¬ 
rous,  and  all  of  them  have  a  lively  and  amorous  turn. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  her  wit  fhould  have  gained  her 
the  efteem  of  Mr  Dryden,  Southerne,  and  other  men  of 
genius,  as  her  beauty,  of  which  in  her  younger  part  of 
life  fhe  poffeffed  a  great  lhare,  did  the  love  of  thofe  of 
gallantry.  Nor  does  (he  appear  to  have  been  anyftranger 
to  the  delicate  fenfations  of  that  palfion,  as  appears 
from  fome  of  her  letters  to  a  gentleman,  with  whom 
ffie  correfponded  under  the  name  of  Lycida,  and  who 
feems  not  to  have  returned  her  flame  with  equal  ardour, 
or  received  it  with  that  rapture  her  charms  might  well 
have  been  expedie^  to  command. 

She  publifhed  three  volumes  of  Mifcellany  Poems  ; 
two  volumes  of  Hiftories  and  Novels  ;  tranflated  Fon- 
tenelle’s  Plurality  of  Worlds,  and  annexed  a  Criticifm 
on  it;  and  her  Plays  make  four  volumes.  In  the  dra¬ 
matic  line,  the  turn  of  her  genius  was  chiefly  to  co¬ 
medy.  As  to  the  character  her  plays  fhould  maintain 
in  the  records  of  dramatic  liiltory,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine,  fince  their  faults  and  perfections  ftand  in 
ftrong  oppofition  to  each  other.  In  all,  even  the  moft 
indifferent  of  her  pieces,  there  are  ftrong  marks  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  underftanding.  Her  plots  are  full  of  bnfinefs 
and  ingenuity,  and  her  dialogue  fparkleswith  the  daz¬ 
zling  luftre  of  genuine  wit,  which  every  where  glitters 
among  it.  But  then  fhe  has  been  accufed,  and  that 
not  without  great  juftice,  of  interlarding  her  comedies 
w  ith  the  moll  indecent  fcenes,  and  giving  an  indulgence 
in  her  wit  to  the  moft  indelicate  expieffions.  To  this 
accufation  fhe  has  herfelf  made  fome  reply  in  the  Pre¬ 
face  to  the  Lucky  Chance ;  but  the  retorting  the  charge 
of  prudery  and  precifenefs  on  her  accufers,  is  far  from 
being  a  fufficient  exculpation  of  herfelf.  The  beft  and 
perhaps  the  only  true  excufe  that  can  be  made  for  it  is, 
that,  as  fhe  wrote  for  a  livelihood,  fhe  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  the  corrupt  tafte  of  the  times. 

After  a  life  intermingled  with  numerous  difappoint- 
ments,  fhe  departed  from  this  world  on  the  x6th  of 
April  1689,  and  lies  interred  in  the  cloyfters  of  Weft- 
xninfter-Abbey. 

BEJA,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alentejo.  It  is  feated  in  a  very  agreeable  and  fruit¬ 
ful  plain,  remarkable  for  excellent  wine.  There  are 
three  gates  remaining,  which  are  of  Roman  architec¬ 
ture,  and  a  great  many  Roman  antiquities  are  dug  out 
©f  the  earth.  The  town  has  a  ftrong  caftle  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  and  is  fitnatedW.  Long.  7.  20.  N.  Lat.  37. 58. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1162. 

BEJAR,  a  town  of  Eflremadura  in  Spain,,  famous 
for  its  baths.  It  is  feated  in  a  very  agreeable  valley 
furrounded  with  high  mountains  whofe  tops  are  always 
covered  with  fnow.  Here  the  dukes  of  Bejar  have  an 
handfome  palace.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  forefts 
filled  with  game,  and  watered  by  fine  fprings  ;  alfo  a 
lake  abounding  with  excellent  fifh,  particularly  trouts. 
They  pretend  that  this  lake  makes  fuch  a  noife  before 
a  ftorm,  that  it  may  be  heard  15  miles  off. 

BEICHLINGEN,  a  town  of  Thuringia  in  Upper 
Saxony,,  in  E.  Long.  11. 50.  N.  Lat.  51.  2Q. 


BEILA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont.  E.  Long.  Bella 
7.  45.  N.  Lat.  45.  2.  II 

BEILSTEIN,  a  town  of  the  landgraviate  of  Heffe  , 
in  Germany,  in  E.  Lon.  8.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

BEINASCHI  (Giovanni  Battifta),  called  Cavalier 
Beinafcbi ,  hiftory  painter,  was  a  Piedmontefe,  and 
born  in  1634.  He  ftudied  in  Rome,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Pietro  del  Po  ;  and  fome  authors  affirm,  that 
he  was  afterwards  the  difciple  ofLanfranc.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  works  of  Lan- 
franc,  and  at  laft  became  fo  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ftyle,  manner,  and  touch  of  that  excellent 
mafter,  than  many  of  the  pi&ures  of  Beinafchi  are  at 
this  day  accounted  the  work  of  Lanfranc’s  own  hand. 

He  was  an  admirable  defigner  ;  his  lively  invention 
fuinifhed  him  with  a  furprifing  variety;  his  thought 
was  noble  ;  he  was  not  only  expeditious  but  correft  ; 
and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  merit,  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him. 

BE1NHEIM,  a  fort  of  Alface  in  France,  feated 
on  the  river  Sur,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  in 
E.  Long.  8.  1 2.  N.  Lat.  45.  2. 

BEIRA,  a  province  of  Portugal,  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Portuguefe  E- 
ftremadura,  on  the  fouth- ealt  by  the  Spaniffi  province 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  eaft  by  the  province  of  Tra- 
los  Montos,  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Donro.  It 
extends  in  length  about  34  leagues,  and  in  breadth  a- 
bout  30  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  fix  commarcas. 

Within  this  province  lies  Lamego,  where  the  firft  af- 
fembly  of  the  ftates  was  held ;  the  chief  Epifcopal  city  of 
Conimbra,  or  Coimbra,  which  is  likewife  an  univerfity; 
and  Vifeo,  alfo  a  bifhopric,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of-a  dukedom.  The  country  is  equally  agreeable  and 
fruitful,  producing  corn,  wines,  &c.  in.  abundance, 
and  the  hills  affording  excellent  pafture  to  cattle  and 
(beep.  The  fettled  militia  .conliits  of  about  10,000 
men. 

BEIRAM,  or  Bxiram.  See  Bairam. 

BEIRALSTON,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

BEIZA,  or  Be i  2  at h,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  word 
fignifying  an  egg;  as  alfo  a  certain  meafure  in  ufe  among 
the  Jews.  The  beixa  was  likewife  a  gold  coin,  weigh-, 
ing  40  drachms,  among  the  Perfians,  who  gave  out, 
that  Philip  of  Macedon  owed  their  king  Darius  1000 
beiaaths  or  golden  eggs,  for  tribute-money  5.  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great  refufed  to  pay  them,  faying,  that 
the  bird  which  laid  thefe  eggs  was  flown  into  the  othet 
world. 

BEKKER  (Balthazar),  one  of  the  moft  famous 
Dutch  dfvines,  and  author  of  the  celebrated  book,  The 
World  bewitched,  an  ingenious  piece  againft  the  vuR 
gar  notion  of  fpirits.  This  raifed  a  terrible  clamour 
againft  him.  He  was  depofed  from  the  office  of  mini- 
fter  but  the  magiftrates  of  Amfterdam  continued  hira 
his  penfion.  He  died  in  1698. 

BEL  (Matthias).,  was  born  in  Hungary,  and  be¬ 
came  a-  Lutheran  minifter  at  Prefburg,.  and  hiftorio- 
grapher  to  the  EmperorCharlesVI.  He  wrote,  among, 
others  works,  a  Hiftory  of  Hungary,  which  was  fo 
much  admired,  that  the  emperor  fent  him  letters  of  no¬ 
bility ;  and  notwithllanding  his  being  a  Lutheran,  the 
Pope,  in  1736,  fent  him  his  pi&ure,  and  many  large- 
gold  medals.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
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Bel  of  London,  and  of  the'academies  of  Berlin  and  Peterf- 
II  .  burg;  and  died  in  1749,  at  66  years  of  age. 

Be  emmtea.  pEL}  or  Belus,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nim¬ 
rod  of  Scripture,  and  the  fame  as  the  Phoenician  Baal. 
This  god  had  a  temple  ere&e’d  to  him  in  the  city  of 
Babylon,  on  the  very  uppsfmoft  range  of  the  famous 
tower  of  Babel,  or  Babylon,  wherein  were  many  fta- 
tues  of  this  deity  ;  and  one,  among  the  reft,  of  maffy 
gold,  40  feet  high.  The  whole  furniture  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  was  of  the  fame  metal,  and  valued  at 
800  talents  of  gold. — This  temple,  with  its  riches,  was 
in  being  till  the  time  of  Xerxes,  who,  returning  from 
his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Greece,  demolifhed  it, 
and  carried  off  the  immenfc  wealth  which  it  contained. 
It  was  the  ftatue  of  this  god  which  Nebuchadnezzar, 
being  returned  to  Babylon  after  the  end  of  the  Jevv- 
»fh  war,  fet  up  and  dedicated  in  the  plain  of  Dura; 
the  ftory  of  which  i3  related  at  large  in  the  third  chap¬ 
ter  of  Daniel. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon  (the  hiftory  of) ;  an,  apocry¬ 
phal,  and  uncanonical,  book  of  Scripture.  It  was  al¬ 
ways  rejefted  by  the  Jewifh  church,  and  is  extant  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Chaldee  language,  nor  is 
there  any  proof  that  it  ever  was  fo,  St  Jerom  gives  it 
no  better  title  than  the  Fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon » 
It  is  however  permitted  to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  other 
apocryphal  writings,  for  the  inftruclion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  manners. 

BELAC,  a  fmall  city  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
the  Lyonnois,  and  diftridl  of  La  Marche.  E.  Long. 
1.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  15. 

BELAY,  on  board  a  (hip,  fignifies  the  fame  as  fa¬ 
llen. — Ihus  they  fay,  belay  the  ftieet,  or  tack,  that  is, 
fallen  it  to  the  kevel,  by  wiuding  it  feveral  times 
round  a  lad,  &c. 

BELC  ASTRO,  an  epifcopal  city  of  Italy  in  the 
farther  Calabria,  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  feated 
bn  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long.  17.  15.  N.  Lat.  39.  6. 

BELCHITE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon,  feated  on  the  river  Almonazir,  in  W.  Long. 
«.  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  19. 

BELCHOE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ullter,  and  county  of  Fermanagh,  feated  on  Lough 
Nilly,  in  W.  Long.  6.  6.  N.  Lat.  54.  2. 

BELEM,  a  town  of  Eftremadura  in  Portugal,  about 
a  mile  from  Lifbon.  It  is  feated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  river  Tajo,  and  is  defigned  to  defend  the  entrance 
to  Lifbon  ;  and  here  all  the  fhips  that  fail  up  the  river 
mull  bring  to.  In  this  place  they  inter  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Portugal. 

BELEMNlTES,  vulgarly  called  thunder-bolts  or 
ihunder-Jlones.  They  are  compofed  of  feveral  crufts  of 
ftoue  encircling  each  other,  of  a  conical  form,  and  va¬ 
rious  fizes ;  ufually  a  little  hollow,  and  fomewhat  tranf- 
parent,  formed  of  feveral  ftrice  radiating  from  the  axis 
lo  the  furface  of  the  ftone ;  and  when  burnt  or  rubbed 
againft  one  another,  or  fcraped  with  a  knife,  yield  an 
odour  like  rafped  horn.  Their  fixe  is  various,  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  eight  inches  and  their  colour 
and  fhape  differ.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be  originally 
either  a.  part  of  fome  fea  produ&ion  ;  or  a  ftone  formed 
.  in  the  cavity  of  fome  worm-lhell,  which  being  of  a  ten¬ 

der  and  brittle  nature,  has  perifhed,  after  giving  its 


form  to  the  ftone.  They  are  very  frequently  found  in  Beleriura, 
many  parts  of  England  ;  and  the  common  people  have  Belefis. 
a  notion,  that  they  are  always  to  be  met  with  after  a  v 
ftorm.  They  are  often  inclofed  in,  or  adhere  to,  other 
ftones ;  and  are  moft  frequent  amongft  gravel,  ‘or  in 
clay :  they  abound  in  Gloucefterftiire  ;  and  are  found 
near  Dedingtou  in  Oxfordlhire,  where  they  fometimes 
contain  the  filver  marcafite. 

BELERlUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  promontory  of  the 
Dumnonii  or  Damnonii,  the  weftmofi  Britons.  Now 
called  the  land’s  end,  in  Cornwall.. 

BELESIS,  or  Nanvbrus,  faid  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  ancient  Babylonifh  empire,  and  in  con- 
junftion  with  Arbaces  the  Medc  to  have  put  an  end 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Affyriaus  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Sardanapalus.  This  firlt  prince  is  reprefented 
as  a  crafty  and  mean-fpirited  knave  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  as  nothing  lefs  than  an  hero.  It  is  faid,  he  Was 
bafe  enough  to  circumvent  Arbaces  his  colleague  and 
friend  in  the  moft  fhameful  manner  ;  by  pretending  a 
vow  he  had,  iti  the  midft  of  the  war,  made  to  his  god 
Belus,  That  if  fuccefs  was  the  event  of  it,  and  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Sardanapalus  was  confumed,  as  it  was,  he 
would  be  at  the  charge  and  trouble  of  removing  the 
allies  that  were  left,  to  Babylon  ;  where  he  would  heap’ 
them  up  into  a  mount  near  the  temple  of  his  god ;  there 
to  Hand  as  a  monument  to  all  who  Ihould  navigate  the 
Euphrates,  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  Affyrian  empire. 

He,  it  feems,  had  been  privately  informed,  by  an  eu¬ 
nuch,  of  the  immenfe  treafure  whifcli  had  been  confu¬ 
med  in  the  conflagration  at  Nineveh  ;  and  knowing  it 
to  be  a  fecret  to  Arbaces,  his  avarice  fuggefted  to  him 
this  artifice.  Arbaces  not  only  granted  him  his  re- 
queft  ;  but  appointed  him  king  of  Babylon,  with  an 
exemption  from  all  tribute.  Belefis,  by  this  artifice, 
carried  a  prodigious  treafure  with  him  to  Babylon  j 
but  when  the  fecret  was  difeovered,  he  was  called  to  an 
account  for  it,  and  tried  by  the  other  chiefs  who  had 
been  affiftant  in  the  war,  and  who,  upon  his  confelfion 
of  the  crime,  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head.  But 
Arbaces,  a  magnificent  and  generous  prince,  freely 
forgaver  him,  left  him  in  poffeflion  of  the  treafure, 
and  alfo  in  the  independent  government  of  Babylon, 
faying,  The  good  he  had  done  ought  to  ferve  as  a  veil 
to  his  crime  ;  and  thus  he  became  at  once  a  prince  of 
great  wealth  and  dominion. 

In  procefs  of  time,  and  Under  the  fucceffor  of  Ar¬ 
baces,  he  became  a  man  of  drefs,  ftiew,  and  effeminacy, 
unworthy  of  the  kingdom  or  province  he  held.  Nany- 
brus,  for  fo  we  mull  now  call  Belefis,  underftanding  a 
certain  robuft  Mede,  called  Parfondas ,  held  him  in  the 
utmoft  contempt,  and  had  folicited  the  emperor  of  the 
Mydes  to  diveft  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  confer 
them  upon  himfelf,  offered  a  very  great  reward  to  the 
man  who  fllould  take  Parfondas,  and  bring  him  to  him. 

Parfondas  hunting  fomewherc  near  Babylon  with  the 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  draggling  from  the  company, 
happened  to  fall  in  with  fome  of  the  fervants  of  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  Nanybrus,  who  had  been  tempted  with  the 
promifed  reward.  They  were  purveyors  to  the  king ; 
and  Parfondas  being  very  thirfty,  allied  them  for  a 
draught  of  wine;  which  they  not  only  granted,  but 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  a  meal  with  them.  As  he 
drank  freely,  fufpedting  no  treachery,  he  was  eafily 
perfuaded  to  pafs  that  night  in  company  with  fome 
T  2  beautiful 
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Be'efi*.  beautiful  women,  brought  op  purpofe  to  detain  him. 
“~v  J3ut,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  llecp,  the  fervants 
of  Nanybrus  rufhing  upon  him,  bound  him,  and 
carried  him  to  their  prince  ;  who  bitterly  reproached 
Him  (of  endeavouring  to  eftrange  his  mafter  the  king 
of  the  Medes  from  him,  and  by  that  means  place  him- 
felf  in  his  room  on  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Parfon- 
das  did  not  deny  the  charge  ;  but  with  great  intrepi¬ 
dity  owned,  that  he  thought  himfelf  more  worthy  of  a 
crown  than  fuch  an  indolent  and  effeminate  prince  as 
he  was.  Nanybrus,  highly  provoked  at  the  liberty  he 
took,  fwore  by  the  gods  Belus  and  Molis,  or  rather 
Mylitta,  that  Parfondas  himfelf  fhould  in  a  fhort  tinye 
become  fo  effeminate  as  to  reproach  none  with  effemi¬ 
nacy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  eunuch  who  had 
the  charge  of  his  mufic-women,  to  fhave,  paint,  and 
drefs  him  after  the  manner  of  thofe  women,  to  teach 
him  the  art,  and  imfliort  to  transform  him  by  all  pof- 
fible  means  into  a  woman.  His  orders  were  obeyed  ; 
and  the  manly  Parfondas  foon  exceeded  the  fairelt  fe¬ 
male  in  finging,  playing,  and  the  other  arts  of  allure¬ 
ments. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  of  the  Medes,  having  in 
vain  fought  after  his  favourite  fervant,  and  in  vain  of¬ 
fered  great  rewards  to  fuch  as  fhould  give  him  any  in¬ 
formation  concerning  him,  concluded  he  had  been  de- 
llroyed  by  fome  wild  beatt  in  the  chace.  At  length, 
after  feveu  years,  the  Mede  was  informed  of  his  ftate 
and  condition  by  an  eunuch,  who,  being  cruelly  fcour- 
ged  by  Nanybras’s  order,  fled,  at  the  infligation  of 
Parfondas,  into  Media ;  and  there  difdofed  the  whole 
to  the  king,  who  immediately  difpatched  an  officer  to 
demand  him.  Nanybrus  pretended  to  know  nothing 
of  any  fuch  perfon  ;  upon  which  another  officer  was 
fent  by  the  Mede,  with  a  peremptory  order  to  feize  on 
Nanybrus  if  he  perfifted  in  the  denial,  to  bind  him  with 
his  girdle,  and  lead  him  to  immediate  execution.  This 
order  had  the  delired  effedt :  the  Babylonian  owned 
uvhat  he  had  before  denied,  promifing  to  comply,  with¬ 
out  further  delay,  with  the  king’s  demand  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  invited  the  officer  to  a  banquet,  at  which 
150  women,  among  whom  was  Parfondas,  made  their 
appearance,  finging  and  playing  upon  various  inftru- 
ments.  But,  of  all,  Parfondas  appeared  by  far  the  molt 
charming  ;  infomiich,  that  Nanybrus  inquiring  of  the 
Mede  which  he  liked  belt,  he  immediately  pointed  at 
him.  At  this  the  Babylonian  clapt  his  hands  •,  and, 
falling  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter',  told  him 
who  the  perfon  was  whom  he  thus  preferred  to  all  the 
reft  ;  adding,  that  he  could  anfwer  what  he  had  done 
before  the  king  of  the  Medes.  The  officer  was  no  lefs 
furprifed  at  fuch  an  aftoniihing  change  than  his  mafter 
was  afterwards,  when  Parfondas  appeared  before  him. 
The  only  favour  Parfondas  begged  of  the  king,  for  all 
his  paft  fervices,  was,  that  he  would  avenge  on  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  the  bafe  and  highly  injurious  treatment  he  had 
met  with  at  his  hands.  The  Mede  marched  accord¬ 
ingly  at  his  infligation  to  Babylon  ;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  remonftrances  of  Nanybrus,  urging,  that 
Parfondas  had,  without  the  leaft  provocation,  endea¬ 
voured  to  deprive  him  of  both  his  life  and  kingdom, 
declared  that  in  ten  days  time  he  would  pafs  the  fen- 
tence  on  him  which  he  deferved,  for  prefuming  to  a£l 
as  judge  in  liis  own  caufe,  inftead  of  appealing  to  him. 
But  Nanybrus  having  in  the  mean  time  gained  with  a 
large  bribe  Mitiaphemes  the  Mede’s  favourite  eunuch, 


the  king  tvas  by  him  prevailed  upon  to  fentence  the  Belefme 
Babylonian  only  to  a  fine  ;  which  made  Parfondas  curfe  .  If 
the  man  who  firft  -found  out  gold,  for  the  fake  of  ^'um* 
which  he  was  to  live  the  fpOrt  and  derifion  of  an  effe¬ 
minate  Babydonian, 

BELESME,  a  town  of  Perche  in  France,  in  W. 

Long.  o.  16.  N.  Lat.  48.  23. 

BELEZERO,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fituated  on  the  ftmth- 
eaft  fhore  of  the  White  fea,  in  E.  Long.  36.  10.  N.  Latr 
61.  50. 

BELFAST,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  Carrickfergus 
bay,  and  is  the  chief  town  and  port  in  this  part  of 
Ireland,  as  well  for  beauty  and  the  number  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  as  for  its  wealth,  trade,  and  (hipping.  It 
has  a  confiderable  trade  with  Glafgdw,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  moftly  Scots,  and  of  the  prefbyterian  reli¬ 
gion.  W.  Lon.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  54.  38-. 

BELFRY,  Belfredus,  is  ufed  by  military  writers 
of  the  middle  age  for  a  fort  of  tower  eredted  by  belie- 
gers  to  overlook  and  command  the  place  befiged.  Bel¬ 
fry  originally  denoted  a  high  tower,  whereon  centinals 
were  placed  to  watch  the  avenues  of  a  place,  and  pre¬ 
vent  furprife  from  parties  of  the  enemies,  or  to  give 
notice  of  fires  by  ringing  a  bell.  In  the  cities  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  where  there  is  no  belfry  on  purpofe,  the  tower  of 
the  chief  church  ferves  the  fame  end.  The  word  belfry 
is  compounded  of  the  Teutonic  bell,  and  freid  “  peace,” 
becaufe  the  bells  were  hung  for  preferving  the  peace. 

Belfry  is  alfo  ufed  for  that  part  of  a  fteeple  where¬ 
in  the  bells  are  hung.  This  is  fometimes  called  by 
middle-age  writers  campanile,  clocaria,  and  trijiegum. 

Belfry  i$  more  particularly  ufed  for  the  timber- 
work  which  fuftains  the  bells  iu  a  fteeple,  or  that 
wooden  ftrudture  to  which  the  bells  in  church  fteeples 
are  failened. 

BELGaE  (anc,  geog.),  a  people  of  Britain,  to  the 
weft :  Now  Hampftiire,  Wiltihire,  and  Someifetfhire, 
(Camden). 

BELGICA,  a  town  of  the  Ubii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
midway  between  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Roer :  Now 
called  Balchufen  (Cluverius)  y  a  citadel  of  Juliers  (Bau- 
drand). 

Belgica  Gallia,  one  of  Csefar’s  three  divifions  of 
Gaul,  contained  between  tlie  ocean  to  the  north,  the 
rivers  Seine  and  Marne  to  the  weft,  the  Rhine  to  the 
eaft,  but  on  the  fouth  at  different  times  within  different 
limits.  Auguftus,  inftituting  every  where  a  sew  par¬ 
tition  of  provinces,  added  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii, 
who  till  then  made  a  part  of  Celtic  Gaul,  to  the  Bel- 
gic  (Pliny,  Ptolemy).  The  gentilitious  name  is  B eigne, 
called  by  Csefar  the  braveil  of  the  Gauls,  becaufe  un¬ 
tainted  by  the  importation  of  luxuries.  The  epithet 
is  Belgicus  (Virgil^. 

BELGARDEN,  a  town,  of  Germany,  in  Eaft  Po¬ 
merania,  in  the  province  of  Caffubia,  and  fubjedt  to 
Prufiia.  E.  Long.  16.  5.  N.  Lat.  54-  10. 

BELGINUM,  a  town  of  the  Treviri,  in  Gallia  Bel¬ 
gica  :  Now  called  Baldenau,  in  the  eledlorate  of  Triers. 

BELGIUM,  manifeftly  diftihguiffied  from  Belgica, 
as  a  part  from  the  whole  (Ctefar);  who  makes  Belgium 
the  country  of  the  Bellovaci ;  Hirtius  adding  the  Atre- 
bates.  But  as  the  Ambiani  lay  between  the  Bellovaci 
and  Atrebates,  we  muft  alfo  add  thefe  ;  and  thus  Bel¬ 
gium  reached  to  the  fea,  becaufe  the  Ambiani  lay  up- 
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lelgorod  on  it :  and  thefe  three  people  conftituted  the  proper 
II  and  genuine  Belgse  (all  the  reft  being  adventitious,  or. 
e  ’  C"‘1  foreigners)  ;  and  thefe  were  the  people  of  Beauvais, 
Amiens,  and  Artois. 

BELGOROD,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  and  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Donnets,  in  E.  Long.  J  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

Belgorod,  a  ftrong  town  of  Belfarabia  in  European 
Turkey,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neifter,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  80  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bender.  E. 
Long.  31.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BELGRADE,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
capital  of  Servia,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save 
and  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  21.  2.  N.  Lat.  45.  10. 
The  Danube  is  very  rapid  near  this  city,  and  its  wa¬ 
ters  look  wkitifh.  Belgrade  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  was 
once  large,  ftrong,  and  populous.  It  was  furrounded 
with  a  double  wall,  flanked  with  a  great  number  of 
towers,  and  had  a  caftle  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  and 

I  built  with  fquare  ftones.  The  fnburbs  are  very  exten- 

five;  and  reforted  to  by  Turkifh,  Jewilh,  Greek,  Hun¬ 
garian,  and  Sclavonian  merchants.  The  llreets  where 
the  greateft  trade  is  carried  on  are  covered  with  wood, 
to  fhelter  the  dealers  from  the  fun  and  rain.  The  ri¬ 
vers  render  it  very  convenient  for  commerce ;  and  as  the 
Danube  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  trade  is  ealily  ex¬ 
tended  to  diftant  countries,  which  renders  it  the  llaple 
I;  town  in  thefe  parts ;  and  as  the  Danube  runs  up  to 

!  Vienna,  they  fend  goods  from  thence  with  a  great  deal 

of  eafe.  The  Armenians  have  a  church  here,  and  the 
|  Jews  a  fynagogue,  both  thefe  being  employed  as  fac- 

]  tors.  The  (hops  are  but  fmall  5  and  the  feilers  fit  on 

|  tables,  difpofing  of  their  commodities  out  of  a  window, 

j  for  the  buyers  never  go  on  the  infide.  The  richeft 

merchandize  are  expoled  to  fale  in  two  bezefteins  or 
I  bazars,  built  croffwife.  There  are  two  exchanges, 

J  built  with  ftone,  and  fupported  with  pillars  not  unlike 

the  Royal  Exchange  at  London.  There  is  likewife  a 
|  caravanfera  or  public  inn,  and  a  college  for  young  ftu- 

dents.  It  has  been  taken  by  the  Turks  and  lmperialifts 
alternately  feveral  times  ;  but  was  ceded  to  the  Turks 
in  1739,  and  the  fine  fortifications  demolilhed. 

BELGRADO,  a  town  of  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian 
I  territories  in  Italy.  It  Hands  near  the  river  Tejamento, 

in  E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  o. 

BELIA(anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  hither  Spain :  Now 
M  Belckite,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  SeeBELCHiTE. 

BELIAL,  V52,  a  Hebrew  word  which  fignifies  a 
wicked  worthlefs  man,  one  who  is  refolved  to  endure  no 
fubje&ion.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah,  who  abu- 
:j  fed  the  Levite’s  wife  (Judges  xix.  22.),  have  the  name 

of  Belial  given  them.  Hophni  and  Phineas,  the  high 
lj;  prieft  Eli’s  Tons,  are  likewife  called  fons  of  Belial 
(1  Sam.  ii.  12.),  upon  account  of  the  feveral  crimes 
they  had  committed,  and  the  unbecoming  manner  in 
which  they  behaved  themfelves  in  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  Sometimes  the  name  Belial  is  taken  to  denote 
the  devil.  Thus  St  Paul  fays  (2  Cor.  vi.  15.),  “  What 
j,  concord  hath  Chrift  with  Belial?'’  Whence  it  appears, 

that  in  his  time  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  Belial, 
eommonly  underftood  the  devil  in  the  places  where  this 
term  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament. 

BELIDOR  (Bernard  Foreit  de),  a  Catalonian  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  lervice  of  Fi  ance,  and  member  of  the  a- 
cademies  of  fciences  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  of  the 


royal  fociety  at  London  ;  a  celebrated  mathematician,  Belief 
and  author  of  a  number  of  military  trafts  in  which  B  j  r  r;u; 
the  fcience  of  mathematics  is  applied  to  military  ufes.  .. 

Died  in  1765,  aged  70. 

BELIEF,  in  its  general  and  natural  feufe,  denotes 
a  perfualion,  or  a  ftrong  affent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth 
of  any  propofition.  In  which  fenfe,  belief  has  no  re¬ 
lation  to  any  particular  kind  of  means  or  arguments, 
but  may  be  produced  by  any  means  whatever.  Thus 
we  are  faid  to  believe  our  fenfes,  to  believe  our  reafon, 
to  b.elieve  a  witnefs,  &c.  And  Jionce,  in  rhetoric,  all 
forts  of  proofs,  from  whatever  topics  deduced,  are  call¬ 
ed  01*-.“  ,  becaufe  apt  to  get  belief  orperfuafion  touch¬ 
ing  the  matter  in  hand. 

Belief,  in  its  more  reftrained  and  technical  fenfe, 
invented  by  the  fchoolmcn,  denotes  that  kind  of  affent 
w'hich  is  grounded  only  on  the  authority  or  teftimony 
of  fome  perfon  or  perfons,  afferting  or  attefting  the 
truth  of  any  matter  propofed. 

In  this  fenfe,  belief  Hands  oppofed  to  knowledge 
and  fcience.  We  do  not  fay  we  believe  that  fnow  is 
white,  or  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  its  parts  ;  but  we 
fee  and  know  them  to  be  fo.  That  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  all  mo¬ 
tion  is  naturally  reftilinear,  are  not  faid  to  be  things 
credible,  but  fcientifical  5  and  the  comprehenfton  of 
fuch  truths  is  not  belief  but  fcience. 

But  when  a  thing  propounded  to  us  is  neither  appa¬ 
rent  to  our  fenfe,  nor  evident  to  our  underftanding  j 
neither  certainly  to  be  colle&ed  from  any  clear  and 
neceffary  connexion  with  the  caufe  from  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  nor  with  the  effefts  which  it  naturally  produces;, 
nor  is  taken  up  upon  any  real  arguments,  or  relation 
thereof  to  other  acknowledged  truths  5  and  yet,  not- 
withftanding,  appears  as  true,  not  by  manifeftation* 
but  by  an  atteftation  of  the  truth,  and  moves  us  to  af¬ 
fent,  not  of  itfelf,  but  in  virtue  of  a  teftimony  given 
to  it— this  is  faid  to  be  properly  credible  ;  and  an  affent 
to  this  is  the  proper  notion  of  belief  or  faith. 

BELIEVERS.,  an  appellation  given  toward  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  century  to  tliofe  Chriftians  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  church  by  baptifm,  and  inftruc- 
ted  in  all  the  myfteries  of  religion.  They  had  alfo  ac- 
cefs  to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worfhip,  and  were  antho- 
rifed  to  vote  in  the  ecclefiaftical  affcmblies.  They 
were  thus  called  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  catechumens* 
who  had  not  been  baptized*  and  were  debarred  from 
thefe  privileges. 

B  EL  I Q  ( anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Lufitania,  calledother- 
wife  Limaas ,  Lime  as ,  Linnus,  and  Lethe  or  the  River 
of  Oblivion 1  the  boundary  of  the  expedition  of  Decimus. 

Brutus.  The  foldiers  refufing  Out  of  fuperilition  to 
crofs,  he  fnatched  an  enfign  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bearer,  and  paffed  over,  by  which  his  army  was  encou¬ 
raged  to  follow'  (Livy).  He  was  the  firft  Roman  who* 
ever  proceeded  fo  far,  and  ventured  to  crofs.  The 
realon  of  the  appellation,  according  to  Strabo,  is* 
that  in  a  military  expedition  a  fedition  arifing  between 
the  Celtici  and  Turduli  after  croffing  that  river,  in 
which  the  general  was  fiain,  they  remained  difperfed 
there ;  and  from  this  circumftance  it  came  to  be  call¬ 
ed  the  River  of  Li  the  or  Oblivion.  Now  called  El  Li¬ 
ma,.  in  Portugal,  running  weftward  into  the  Atlantic* 
to  the  foutli  of  the  Minho. 

BELISARIUS,  general  of  the  emperor  Juftinian’s 
aimy,. 
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Belifarius,  army,  who  overthrew  the  Perftans  in  the  Eaft,  the 
,  Eeil-  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy.  See  Rome. 
v  Bjit  after  all  his  great  exploits,  he  was  falfely  accufed 
of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  emperor.  The  real  confpi- 
rators  had  been  dete&ed  and  feized,  with  daggers  hid¬ 
den  under  their  garments.  One  of  them  died  by  his 
own  hand,  and  the  other  was  dragged  from  the  fanc- 
tuary.  Preffed  by  remorfe,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes 
of  fafety,  he  accufed  two  officers  of  the  houfehold  of 
Belifarius  ;  and  torture  forced  them  to  declare  that 
they  had  afted' according  to  the  fecret  inftruttion3  of 
their  patron.  Pofterity  will  not  haftily  believe,  that  an 
hero  who  in  the  vigour  of  life  had  dildained  the  fairelt 
offers  of  ambition  and  revenge,  (hould  ftoop  to  the 
murder  of  his  prince,  whom  he  could  not  long  expe£t 
to  furvive.  His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly  ;  but 
flight  muff  have  been  fupported  by  rebellion,  and  he 
had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for  glory.  Belifarius 
appeared  befere  the  council  with  lels  fear  than  indig¬ 
nation  :  after  40  years  fervice,  the  emperor  had  pre¬ 
judged  his  guilt ;  and  injuftice  was  fan  £ti  tied  by  the 
prefence  and  authority  of  the  patriarch.  The  life  of 
Belifarius  was  gracioufly  fpared :  but  his  fortunes  were 
fequeftered ;  and,  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prifoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length 
his  innocence  was  acknowledged ;  his  freedom  and  ho- 
nours  were  reftored  ;  and  death,  which  might  be  ha* 
flened  by  refentment  and  grief,  removed  him  from  the 
■world  about  eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  That 
he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to 
beg  his  bread,  “  Give  a  penny  to  Belifarius  the  gene¬ 
ral!”  is  a  fidlion  of  later  times;  which  has  obtained 
credit,  or  rather  favour,  as  a  ftrange  example  of  the 
viciffitudes  of  fortune. — The  fource  of  this  idle  fable 
may  be  derived  from  a  mifcellaneous  work  of  the  1  zth 
Century,  the  Chiliads  of  John  Tzetzes,  a  monk.  He 
relates  the  blindnefs  and  beggary  of  Belifarius  in  ten 
vulgar  or  political  verles  (Chiliad  iii-.  N°  88«  3.39 — 34^* 
in  Corp.  Poet.  Grasc.  tom.  ii.  p.  3  x  t  ). 
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This  moral  or  romantic  tale  was  imported  into  Italy 
with  the  language  and  manuferipts  of  Greece  ;  repeat¬ 
ed  before  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  Cr.initus, 
Pontanus,  and  Volaterranus ;  attacked  by  Alciat  for 
the  honour  of  the  law,  and  defended  by  Barohius 
(A.  D.  561.  N°2,  &c.)  for  the  honour  of  the  church. 
Yet  Tzetzes  himfelf  had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that 
Belifarius  did  not  lofe  his  fight,  and  that  he  recovered 
his  fame  and  fortunes. — The  ftatue  in  the  Villa  Borg- 
hefe  at  Rome,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  with  an  open  hand, 
which  is  vulgarly  given  to  Belifarius,  may  be  aferibed 
with  more  dignity  to  Auguftus  in  the  a£t  of  propitia¬ 
ting  Nemefis  ( IVinckcltnan ,  Hift.  de  /’  Art,  tom.  iii. 
p.  266.).  “  Ex  nofturno  vifu  etiam  ftipem,  qflotannis, 
die  certo,  emendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manundl  affes 
porrigentibu8  prebens”  ( Sueton .  in  Aug.  c.  91.) 

BELL,  a  well  known  machine  ranked  by  muficians 
among  the  mufical  inftruments  of  percuffion. 

The  conftituent  parts  of  a  bell  are  the  body  or  barrel , 
the  clapper  ori  the  infide,  and  the  ear  or  cannon  by  which 
it  hangs  to  a  large  beam  of  wo6d.  ’  The  matter  of 
whijh  it  is  lifoujly  made  is  a  compofilion  called  bell- 
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metal.  The  thicknefs  of  a  bell’s  edges  is  ufually  T*r  Bell., 
of  the  diameter,  and  its  height  12  times  its  thicknefs. 

The  bell-founders  have  a  diapafon,  or  bell-fcale,  where¬ 
with  they  meafure  the  fize,  thicknefs,  weight,  and  tone, 
of  their  bells.  For  the  method  of  calling  bells,  fee 
Foundery. 

The  found  of  a  bell  is  conjediured  to  confilt  in  a  vi* 
bratory  motion  of  its  parts,  much  like  that  of  a  mufi¬ 
cal  chord.  The  llroke  of  the  dapper  mull  neceffarily  j 

change  the  figure  of  the  bell,  and  of  a  round  make  it  |! 

oval  1  but  the  metal  having  a  great  degree  of  elaltici-  i 

ty,  that  part  will  return  back  again  which  the  llroke 
drove  fartheft.  off  from  the  centre,  and  that  even  fome 
fmall  matter  nearer  the  Centre  than  before  ;  fo  that  the  . ! 

two  parts  which  before  were  extremes  of  the  longeft  |! 

diameter,  do  then  become  thofe  of  the  Ihortell ;  and 
thus  the  external  furface  of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate 
changes  of  figure,  and  by  that  means  gives  that  tremu* 
lous  motion  to  the  air  in  which  the  found  confiils. 

M.  Perrault  maintains,  that  the  found  of  the  fame  bell 
or  chord  is  a  compound  of  the  founds  of  the  fcveral 
parts  thereof,  fo  that  where  the  parts  are  homogene¬ 
ous,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  figure  uniform,  there  is 
fuch  a  perfect  mixture  of  all  thefe  founds  as  conilitutes 
one  Uniform,  fmooth,  even  found;  and  the  contrary 
Ctrcumllances  produce  harlhnefs.  This  he  proves  from 
the  bells  differing  in  tone  according  to  the  part  you 
ffrike  ;  and  yet  llrike  it  any  where,  there  is  a  motion 
of  all  the  parts.  He  therefore  confiders  bells  as  a  com-' 
pound  of  an  infinite  number  of  rings,  which  according 
to  their  different  dimenfions  have  different  tones,  as 
chords  of  different  lengths  have  ;  and  when  llruck,  the 
vibrations  of  the  parts  immediately  llruck  determine  J 
the  tone,  being  fupported  by  a  fufficient  number  of 
confonant  tones  in  the  other  parts. 

Bells  are  obferved  to  be  heard  farther  placed’on  plains 
than  on  hills;  and  Hill  farther  in  valleys  than  on  plains; 
the  reafon  of  which  will  not  be  difficult  to  affign,  if  it 
be  confidered  that  the  higher  the  fonorous  body  is,  the 
rarer  is  its  medium  ;  consequently,  the  lefs  impulfe  it 
receives,  and  the  l'efs  proper  vehicle  it  is  to  convey  it 
to  a  diftance.  \ 

Mr  Reamtir,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Baris  Academy, 
has  the  following  obfervations  relating  to  the  fhape 
moll  proper  for  bells,  to  give  them  the  loudell  and  clear¬ 
ed  found.  He  obferves,  “  that  as  pots  and  other  vef- 
fels  more  immediately  neceffary  to  the  fervice  of  life 
were  doubtlefs  made  before  bells,  it  probably  happened 
that  the  obferving  thefe  veffels  to  have  a  found  when 
llruck,  gave  occafion  to  making  bells,  intended  only 
for  found,  in  that  form  ;  but  that  it  does  not  appear  , 
that  this  is  the  rnofl.  eligible  figure  ;  for  lead,  a  metal 
which  is  in  its  common  date  not  at  all  fonorous,  yet 
becomes  greatly  fo  on  its  being  call  into  a  particular 
form,  and  that  very  different  from  the  common  lhape 
of  bells.  In  melting  lead  for  the  common  occafions  of 
calling  in  fmall  quantities,  it  is  ufually  done  in  an  iron 
ladle  ;  and  as  the  whole  is  feldom  poured  out,  the  re¬ 
mainder,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  cools 
into  a  mafs  of  the  lhape  of  that  bottom,  This  is  con- 
fequently  a  fegment  of  a  fphere,  thickeft  in  the  middle, 
and  thinner  towards  the  edges;  nor  is  the  ladle  any  pe- 
ceffary  part  of  the  operation,  fince  if  a  mafs  of  lead  be 
caff  in  that  form  in  a  mould  of  earth  or  fund,  in  any 
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Bell.  of  thefe  cafes  it  is  found  to  be  very  fonorons.  Now  if 
—v— tbis  fliape  alone  can  give  found  to  a  metal  which  in 
other  forms  is  perfectly  mute,  how  much  more  muft  it 
neceffarily  give  it  to  other  metals  naturally  fonorous 
in  whatever  form?  It  Ihould  feem,  that  bells  would 
much  better  perform  their  office  in  this  than  in  any 
other  form  :  and  that  it  jnuft  particularly  be  a  thing 
of  great  advantage  to  the  fmall  bells  of  common 
houfe- clocks,  which  are  required  to- have  a  thrill  note, 
and  yet  are  not  allowed  any  great  iize.”  He  adds, 
“  that  had  our  forefathers  had  opportunities  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  found  of  metals  in  this  ffiape,  we 
ffiould  probably  have  had  all  our  bells  at  prefent  of 
this  form.” 

The  ufe  of  bells  is  very  ancient,  as  well  as  extenfive. 
We  find  them  among  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Chri- 
ftians,  and  Heathens,  varioufly  applied;  as  on  the  necks 
of  men,  beads,  birds,  horfes,  ffieep  :  but  chiefly  huug 
in  buildings,  either  religious,  as  in  churches,  temples, 
and  monaderies;  or  civil,  as  in  houfes,  markets,  baths; 
or  military,  as  in  camps  and  frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Jews  it  was  Ordained,  that  the  lower 
f  part  of  the  blue  tunic  which  the  high  prielt  woie 
|  when  he  performed  religious  ceremonies,  Ihould  be 
adorned  with  pomegranates  and  gold  bells,  intermixed 
equally  and  at  equal,  diftances.  As  to  the  number  of 
the  bells  worn  by  the  high  pried,  the  fcripture  is  filent; 
and  authors  are  not  very  well  agreed :  but  the  facred 
I  hidorian  has  let  us  into  the  ufe  and  intent  of  them  in 
thefe  words  (Exod.  xxviii.  33 — 35.),  “  And  it  lhall 
be  upon  Aaron  to  minifler,  and  his  found  (hall  be 
heard  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place  before  the 
Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not.” 
The  kings  of  Perfia  are  faid  to  have  the  hem  of  their 
robes  adorned  like  the  Jewiffi  liigh-prieds  with  pome¬ 
granates  and  gold  bells.  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Calmet,  with  a  defign  of  giving  notice  that  the  high- 
pried  was  paffing  by,  that  he  wore  little  bells  on  the 
hem  of  his  robe  ;  or  rather  it  was  as  it  were  a  kind  of 
public  notice  that  he  wa3  going  to  the  fan&uary  :  fur 
as,  in  the  king  of  Periia’s  court,  no  one  was  fufl'ered 
to  enter  the  apartments  without  giving  notice  thereof 
by  the  found  of  fomething  ;  fo  the  high  pried,  out  of 
refpedl  to  the  divine  prefence  refiding  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  did,  by  the  found  of  little  bells  fadened  to  the 
bottom  of  his  robe,  defire  as  it  were  permiffion  to  en¬ 
ter,  that  the  found  of  the  bells  might  be  heard,  and  he 
rot  be  puniflied  with  death  for  an  unmannerly  intru- 
fion.  The  figure  of  thefe  bells  is  not  known  to  us. 
The  propet  Zachariah  (xiv.  20.)  fpeaka  of  bells  hung 
to  war  horfes.  “  In  that  day  (fays  the  prophet) 
there  lhall  be  upon  the  bells  of  horfes,  Holiuefs  unto 
the  Lord.” 

Among  the  Greeks,  thofc  who  went  the  nightly 
rounds  in  camps  or  gartifons,  carried  with  them  a 
little  bell,  which  they  rung  at  each  centry-box  to  fee 
that  the  foldiers  on  watch  were  awake.  A  codono- 
phorous  or  bell-man  alfo  walked  in  funeral  proceflions, 

1  at  a  didance  before  the  corps,  not  only  to  keep  off  the., 
crowd,  but  to  advertife  the  flatten  dialis  to  keep  out  of" 
the  way,  for  fear  of  being  polluted  by  the  fight,  or  by 
the  funerary  mulic.  The  pried  of  Prolerpine  at  Athens, 
called  hjerephantus,  rung  a  bell  to  call  the  people  to- 
facrifice. 

There  were  alfo  bells  in  the  houfes  of  great  men  to 


call  up  the  fervants  in  a  morning.  Zonaras  allures  us,  ®efl, 
that  bells  were  hung  with  whips  on  the  triumphal  cha- 
riots  of  their  vi&orious  generals,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  were  dill  liable  to  public  jullice. 

Bells  were  put  on  the  necks  of  criminals  going  to 
execution,  that  perfons  might  be  warned  by  the  noife 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  fo  ill  an  omen  as  the  fight 
of  the  hangman  or  the  condemned  criminal,  who  was 
devoted  and  jud  going  to  be  facrificed  to  the  dii 
manes. 

For  bells  on  the  necks  of  brutes,  exprefa  mention  is 
made  of  them  in  Phasdras, — Celfa  cervice  eminens,  Cla- 
r unique  collo  jailans  tintinnabulum.  Taking  thefe  bells 
away  was  condrued  by  the  civil  lav/,  theft ;  and  if  the 
bead  was  lod  by  this  means,  the  perfon  who  took  a- 
way  the  bells  was  to  make  fatisfa&ion. 

As  to  the  origin  of  church-bells,  Mr  Whittaker  f  t  Hlfl.  °f 
obferves,  That  bells1  being  ufed,  among  other  purpofes,  MantbTer* 
by  the  Romans  to  fignify  the  times  of  bathing,  were 
naturally  applied  by  the  Chridians  of  Italy  to  denote 
the  hours  of  devotion,  and  fummon  the  people  to' 
church.  The  fird  application  of'them  to  this  purpofe 
is,  by  Polydore  Virgil  and  others,  aferibed  to  Pau- 
linus  bifhop  of  Nola,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  the 
year  400.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  the  names  note  and  cam- 
pan x  were  given  them  ;  the  one  referring  to  the  city> 
the  other  to  the  country.  Though  others  fay  they  took 
the  latter  of  thefe  names,  not  from  their  being  invented 
in  Campania,  but  becaufe  it  was  here  the  manner  of 
hanging  and  balancing  them,  now  in  ufe,  was  fird 
praCtiled ;  at  lead  that  they  were  hung  on  the  model  of 
a  fort  of  balance  invented  or  ufed  in  Campania ;  for 
in  Latin  writers  we  find  cafnpana  flat  era,  for  a  dcel- 
yard  ;  and  in  the  Greek  and  ponderate , 

“  to  weigh.”  In  Britain,  bells  were  applied  to  church- 
purpofes,  before  the  conclufion  of  the  feventh  century, 
in  the  monadic  focieties  of  Northumbria,  and  as  early 
as  the  fixth  even  in  thofe  of'  Caledonia.  And  they 
were  therefore  ufed  from  the  fird  erection  of  pari fh- 
cliurches  among  us.- — Thofe  .of  France  and  England 
appear  to  have  been  furuiflied  with  feveral  bells.  la 
the  time  of  Clothair  II.  king  of  Franc?,  and  in  the 
year  610,  the  army  of  that  king  was  frighted  from  the 
liege  of  the  city  of  Sens,  by  ringing  the  bells  of  St 
Stephen’s  church.  The  fecond  excerption  of  Egbert, 
about  the  year  750,  which  is  adopted  in  a  French  Ca¬ 
pitulary  of  801,  commands  every  pried,  at  the- proper 
hours,  to  found  the  bells  of  his  church,  and  then  ter 
go  through  the  facred  offices  to  God.  And  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Enham,  in  ion,  requires  all  the  mulfts  for  fins, 
to  be  expended  in  the  reparation  of  the  church,  clothing 
and  feeding  tire  miniller  of  God,  and  the  purchafe 
of  church-vedments,  church-books,  and  church-bells- 
Thefe  were  fometimes  compofed  of  iron,  in  France  j 
and  in  England,  as  foimerly  at  Rome,  were  frequent¬ 
ly  made  of  brafs.  And  as  early  as  the  ninth-  century* 
there  were  many  cad  of  a  large  iize  and  deep  note. 

Ingulphus  mentions,  that  Turketulus  abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  who  died  about  the  year  870,  gave  a  great  belli 
to  the  church  of  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Guth - 
lac  ;  and  afterwards  fix  others,  viz.,  two  which  he  cal¬ 
led  Rarthobme-vj  and  Bgttelin ,.  two  called  Turk  etui' 
and  Tatnuin,  and  two  named  Pega  and  Bega,  all  which, 
rang  together ;  the  fame  author  fays,  Non  erat  tunc 
tanta  confonantia  campanarwn  in  tot  a  /Jr.glia.  Not 
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long  after,  Ivinfeus  artlibifliop  of  York  gave  two 
great  bells  to  the  church  of  St  John  at  Beverly,  and 
at  the  fame  time  provided  that  other  churches  in  his 
diocefe  fhould  be  furnilhed  with  bells.  Mention  is 
made  by  St  Aldhem,  and  William  of  Malmefbury,  of 
bells  given  by  St  Dunftan  to  the  churches  in  the  well. 
The  number  of  bells  in  every  church  gave  occalion  to 
the  curious  and  lingular  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
campanile  or  bell-tower;  an  addition,  which  is  more 
fufceptible  of  the  grander  beauties  of  architecture  than 
any  other  part  of  the  edifice,  and  is  generally  there¬ 
fore  the  principle  or  rudiments  of  it.  It  was  the  Con- 
fiant  appendage  to  every  parilh-church  ot  the  Saxons, 
and  is  aClually  mentioned  as  fuch  in  the  laws  of  A- 
thelftan. 

The  Greek  Chrillians  are  ufnally  faid.to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  bells  till  the  ninth  century,  when 
their  conllruCtion  was  ftrft  taught  them  by  a  Venetian. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  true  that  the  ufe  of  bells  .was  entirely 
unknown  in  the  ancient  eallern  churches,  and  that  they 
called  the  people  to  church,  as  at  prefent,  with  wooden 
mallets.  Leo  Allatius,  in  his  differtation  on  the  Greek 
temples,  proves  the  contrary  from  feveral  ancient  wri¬ 
ters.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  bells  firll  began  to  be  dif- 
ufed  among  them  after  the  taking  of  Conilantinople 
by  the  Turks  ;  who,'  it  feems,  prohibited  them,  lelt 
their  found  fhould  diflurb  the  repofe  of  fouls,  which, 
according  to  them,  wander  in  the  air.  He  adds,  that 
they  (till  retain  the  ufe  of  bells  in  places  remote  from 
the  intercourfe  of  the  Turks;  particularly,  very  ancient 
ones  in  Mount  Athos.  F.  Simon  thinks  the  Turks 
prohibited  the  Chrillians  the  ufe  of  bells,  rather  out  of 
political  than  religious  realons  ;  inafmuch  as  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells  might  ferve  as  a  fignal  for  the  execution  of 
revolts,  See. 

In  the  ancient  monafleries  we  find  fix  kinds  of  bells 
enumerated  by  Durandus,  viz.  Squiila ,  rung  in  the 
refeClory  ;  ey  mb  alum ,  in  the  cloifler ;  ncla,  in  the  choir  -; 
nolula  or  dupla ,  in  the  clock  ;  campana,  in  the  [lee pie  ; 
and  Jsgnum  in  the  tower.  Bclethus  has  much  the  fame  ; 
only  that  for  fquiila  he  puts  tintinnabutum ,  and  places 
the  campana  in  the  tower,  and  campanella  in  thecloiiler- 
Others  place  the  tintinnabulum  or  tinniolum  in  the  refec¬ 
tory  or  dormitory  ;  and  add  another  bell  called  corri- 
giuncula ,  rung  at  the  time  of  giving  difcipline,.to  call 
the  monks  to  be  flogged.  The  cymbalum  is  fometimes 
alfo  faid  to  have  been  rung  in  the  cloifler,  'to  call  the 
monks  to  meat; 

In  the  funeral  monuments  of  Weever,  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  relating  to  bells  i  “  Bells  had  frequently 
•thefe  inferiptions  on  them  : 

■“  Fanera  plango,  Fulgura  frango,  Sabbat  a  pango, 

“  Excito  lent  os,  D'tjfipo  ventos ,  Paco  cruentos. 

“  In  the  Little  Sandhiary  at  Wellmiiiller  King  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  eredled  a  clc.chiei,  and  placed  the  ein  three 
bells  for  the  ufe  of  St  Stephen’s  chapel :  about  the 
biggeil  of  them  were  call  in  the  metal  thefe  words  : 

“  fcii  g  Edwai  d  maik  mee  thirtie  thoufaud  weight  and  three. 

“  Take  nje  down  and  wty  mee.And.moie  you  ihallfynd  *nee. 

“  But  thefe  bells  bring  to  be  taken  down  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  one  writes  underneath  with  a  coale  ; 

“  But  Henry  the  eight 

<■  Will  bait  me  of  my  weight.”  Ibid.  492. 
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This  laft  diftieh  alludes  to  a a  fadl  mentioned  by  Stow 
in  his  furvey  of  London,  ward  of  Farringdon  Within, 
to  wit,  that  near  to  St  Paul’s  fchool  Hood  a  clochier, 
in  which  were  four  bells  called  Jefus’s  bells,  the  great  ell 
in  all  England,  againfl  which  Sir  Miles  Partridge  linked 
an  hundred  pounds, and  won  them  of  King  Henry  VIII, 
at  a  caft  of  dice.  Neverthelefs  it  appears  that  abroad 
there  are  bells  of  greater  magnitude.  In  the  fleeple  of 
the  great  church  at  Roan  in  Normandy  is  a  bell  with 
this  infeription  ; 

Je  fuis  George  de  Ambois , 

£>ui  trente  cinque  mi/le  pots. 

IVles  lui  qui  me  pefera, 

Trente Jix  mill  me  trouera. 

I  am  George  of  Ambois, 

Thirtie  five  thouland  in  pois  ; 

But  he  that  lhall  weigh  me, 

Thirtie  fix  thoufand  lhall  find  me.  Ibid. 

And  it  is  a  common  tradition  that  the  bells  of  King's- 
college  chapel,  in  the  uniyerfity  of  Cambridge,  were 
taken  by  Henry  V.  from  fome  church  in  France,  after 
the  battle  of  Agincourt.  They  were  taken  down 
fome  years  ago,  and  fold  to  Phelps  the  bell-founder  in 
White-Chapel,  who  melted  them  down. 

The  ufes  of  bells  were  fummed  up  in  the  following 
diflich,  as  well  as  that  firll  abovementioned : 

Laudo  Deum  verum ,  plebem  vocb,  conjugo  clerurn , 

DefunStos  ploro,  pejlevt  /ago,  ftjla  decoro. 

Matthew  Paris  obferves,  that  anciently  the  ufe  of 
bells  was  prohibited  in  time  of  mourning- 5  though  at 
prefent  they  make  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  of 
mourning.  Mabillon  adds,  that  it  was  an  ancient  cu- 
iloin  to  ring  the  bells  for  perfons  about  to  expire,  to 
advertife  the  people  to  pray  for  them  ;  whence  our  pa'- 
fing  bells.  The  pafiing-bell,  indeed,  was  anciently 
rung  for'two  pnrpofes  :  one,  to  befpeak  the  prayers  of 
all  good  Chrillians  for  a  foul  juft  departing  ;  the  other, 
to  drive  away  the  evil  fpirits  who  Hood  at  the  bed’s 
foot,  and  about  the  houfe,  ready  to  feize  their  prey, 
or  at  leaft  to  moleft  and  terrify  the  foul  in  its  paffage  : 
but  by  the  ringing  of  that  bell  (for  Durandus  informs 
us,  evil  fpirits  are  much  afraid  of  bells),  they  were 
kept  aloof;  and  the  foul,  like  a  hunted  hare,  gained 
the  Hart,  or  had  what  is  by  fportfmen  called  law. 
Hence,  perhaps,  exclufive  of  the  additional  labour, 
was  occalioned  the  high  price  demanded  for  tolling  the 
greatell  bell  of  the  church  ;  for;  that  being  louder, 
the  evil  fpirits  mull  go  farther  off'  to  be  clear  of  its 
found,  by  which  the  poor  foul  got  fo  much  more  the 
flait  of  them  :  belidts,  being  heard  farther  off,  it 
would  likewife  procure  the  dying  man  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  prayers.  This  dillike  of  fpirits  to  bells  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Golden  Legend,  by  W.  de  Worde.  “  It 
is  faid,  the  evill  fpirytes  that  ben  in  the  regyon  of 
thayre,  doubte  moche  when  they  here  the  belles  ron- 
gen  :  and  this  is  the  caufe  why  the  belles  ben  rongen 
whan  it  thondreth,  and  whan  grete  tempefte  and  out¬ 
rages  of  wether  happen,  to  the  ende  that  ‘the  feinds 
and  wycked  fpirytes  fhold  be  abafhed  and  flee,  and 
■ceafe  of  the  movynge  of  tempefte.”  Lobineau  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  cuftom  of  ringing  bells,  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  thunder,  is  of  fome  antiquity  ;  but  that 
the  defigu  was  not  fo  much  to  lhake  the  air,  and  fo 
q  diffipate 
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dlifipate  the  thunder,  a3  to  call  the  people  to  church, 
to  pray  that  the  parilh  might  be  preferved  from  that 
terrible  meteor.v 

In  the  times  of  Popery,  bells  were  baptized  and 
anointed  oleo  cbrifmatis  :  they  were  exorcifed,  and  blef- 
fed  by  the  bilhop  ;  from  a  belief,  that,  when  thefe  cere¬ 
monies  were  performed,  they  had  power  to  drive  the 
devil  out  of  the  air,  to  calm  tempefts,  to  extinguiih 
fire,  and  to  recreate  even  the  dead.  The  ritual  for 
thefe  ceremonies  is  contained  in  the  Roman  ponti¬ 
fical  ;  and  -it  was  ufual  in  their  baptifm  to  give  to  bells 
the  name  of  fome  faint.  In  Chauncy’s  hiftory  of 
Hertfordlhire,  page  383,  is  a  relation  of  the  baptifmr 
of  a  fet  of  bells  in  Italy  with  great  ceremony,  a  fhort 
time  before  the  writing  that'  book.  The  bells  of  the 
parifti-church  of  Winnington  in  Bedfotdfhire  had  thei 
names  call  about  the  verge  of  every  one  in  particular 
with  thefe  rhiming  hexameters  : 

Nomina  Carnpanis  hac  indita  funl  quoqne  nojlris. 

1 .  Hoc  fignum  Petri  pulfatur  nomine  ChriJ'ti. 

2.  Nomen  Magdalene  campana  fonat  melode. 

3.  Sit  nomen  Domini  bcnedittam  femper  in  earn. 

4.  Mufa  Raphaelis  'fonat  auribtts  Immanuelis. 

4.  Sum  Rofa  pulfata  mundiqu. ?  Maria  vocata. 

Weev.  Fun.  122 

By  an  old  chartulary,  once  in  the  poffirffion  of  Weever 
the  antiquary,  it  appears  that  the  bells  of  the  priory  of 
Little  Dunmow  in  Effex  Were,  anno  1501,  new  Call, 
and  baptized  by  the  following  names : 

Prima  in  honore  San&i  Michaelis  Arch  angel'd. 

Secunda  in  honor e'S.  Jokannis  Evangeiijii . 

Tertia  in  honore  S.  Joha'nnis  Baptifii. 

ghiarta  in  honore  AJfumptionis  beatie  Maria. 

Quinta  in  honore fandli  Trinitatis,  et  omnium fanttornrn. 

Ib.  633. 

The  bells  of  Ofney  abbey  near  Oxford  were  very 
famous ;  their  feveral  names  were  Douce,  Clement, 
Auftin,  HauteCter  [potius  Iiautcleri],  Gabriel,  and 
John 

Nankin  in  China  was  anciently  famotis  for  the  large- 
nefs  of  its  bells  j  but  their  enormous  weight  brought 
down  the  tower,  the  whole  building  fell  to  ruin,  and 
the  bells  have  ever  lain  on  the  ground.  One  of  thefe 
bells  is  near  12  Englilh  feet  high,  the  diameter  feven 
and  an  half,  and  its  circumference  23 ;  its  figure  almoft 
cylindric,  except  for  a  fwelling  in  the  middle  ;  and 
the  thicknefs  of  the  metal  about  the  edges  feven  inches. 
From  the  dimenfions  of  this  bell,  its  weight  is  compu¬ 
ted  at  50,000  pounds,  which  is  more  thin  double  the 
weight  of  that  of  Erfort,  faid  by  Father  Kircher  to  be 
the  greateft  bell  in  the  world.  Thefe  bells  were  call 
by  the  firil  emperor  of  the  preceding  dynafty,  about 
300  years  ago.  They  have  each  their  name ;  the  hanger 
{tchoui),  the  eater(</ie),thefleeper(<:/W<i),  thewill  (fi). 
Father  le  Compte  adds,  that  there  are  feven  other  bells 
in  Pekin,  call  in  the  reign  of  Yoixlo,  each  of  -which 
weighs  120,000  pounds.  But  the  founds  even  of  their 
biggeft  bells  are  very  poor  ;  being  ftruck  with  a  wooden 
in  lieu  of  an  iron  clapper. 

The  practice  of  ringing  bells  in  change,  or  regular 
peals,  is  faid  to  he  peculiar  to  England  ;  whence  Bri¬ 
tain  has  been  termed  the  ringing  ijland The  cuftom 
feems  to  have  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
Voi*  III,  Part  I, 
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and  was  common  before  the  conqneft.  The  ringing  <»i  BoU. 
bells,  though  a  recreation  chiefly  of  the  lower  fort,  is 
in  itfelf  trot  incurious.  The  tolling  a  bell  is  nothing  ’j.  ' 
more  than  the  producing  a  found  by  a  ftroke  of  the  Mufc\ 
clapper  againft  the  fide  of  the  bell,  the  bell  itfelf  being  Vol  IV. 
in  a  pendant  pofition  and  at  red.  In  ringing,  the  bell,  P1 
by  “ineans  of  a  wheel  arid  a  rope,  is  elevated  to  a  per¬ 
pendicular  ;  in  its  motion  to  this  fituation  the  clapper 
firikes  forcibly  on  one  fide,  and  in  its  return  downwards 
on  the  other  lide  of  the  bell,  producing  at  each  ftroke: 
a  found.  There  are  in  London  feveral  focieties  of  ring¬ 
ers,  particularly  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  College 
Youths  :  of  this  it  is  faid  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  was,  in  his  youth¬ 
ful  days,  a  member  ;  and  in  the  life  of  this  learned  and 
upright  judge,  written  by  Bifhop  Burnet,  fome  fails 
are  mentioned  which  favour  this  relation.  In  England 
the  practice  of  ringing  is  reduced  to  a  fcience,  and 
peals  have  been  compofed  which  bear  the  name  of  the 
inventors.  Some  of  the  moil  celebrated  peals  now 
known  were  compofed  about  50  years  ago  by  one  Pa¬ 
trick.  This  man  was  a  maker  of  barometers  :  in  his 
advertlfements  he  ftyled  himfelf  Torricellian  Operator , 
from  Torricelli,  who  invented  inftniments  of  this  kind 
In  the  year  r684,  one  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  the  city 
“of  Gloueefler,  brought  the  art  of  bell-founding  to  great 
perfection.  His  defeendants  in  fucceffion  have  conti¬ 
nued  the  bufinefs  of  calling  bells  ;  and  by  a  lift  pub- 
lilhed  by  them  it  appears,  that  at  Lady  day  1774  the 
family,  in  peals  and  odd  bells,  had  call  to  the  amount 
of  3594.  The  peals  of  St  Dunftan’s  in  the  Eaft,  and 
St  Bride’s,  London,  and  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields 
Weftminller,  are  in  the  number. 

The  mulic  of  bells-  is  altogether  melody ;  but  the 
plea fure  ariling  front  it  confifts  in  the  variety  of  inters 
changes,  and  the  various  fucceffion  and  general  predo¬ 
minance  of  the  confonances  in  the  founds  produced. 

Mufical  authors  feem  to  have  written  but  little  upon 
this  fubjeCt. 

Electrical  are  ufed  in  a  variety  of  entertain^ 

ing  experiments  by  electricians.  The  apparatus,  which 
is  originally  of  German  invention,  confifts  of  three 
fmall  bells  fufpended  from  a  narrow  plate  of  metal ; 
the  two  outermoft  by  chains,  and  that  in  the  middle, 
from  which  a  chain  pafi'es  to  the  floor,  by  a  fiiken 
ft  ring.  Two  fmall  knobs  of  brafs  are  alfo  hung  by 
fiiken  firings,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bell  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  which  ferve  for  clappers.  When  this  apparatus 
is  connected  with  an  eleClrjfied  conductor,  the  outer¬ 
moft  bells  fufpended  by  the  chains  will  be  charged,  at¬ 
tract  the  clappers,  and  be  ftruck  by  them.  The  clap- 
.  pers  becoming  eleCtrified  likewife  will  be  repelled  by 
thefe  bells,  and  attracted  by  the  middle  bell,  .and  dif- 
cliarge  themfelves  upon  it  by  means  of  the  chain  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  floor.  After  this,  they  will  be  again 
attracted  by  the  outermoft  bells  ;  and  thus,  by  ftriking 
the  bells  alternately,  occafion  a  ringing,  which  may 
be  continued  at  pleafure.  Flafhes  of  light  will  be  feen 
in  the  dark  between  the  bells  and  clappers  ;  and  if  the 
electrification  be  ftrong,  the  difeharge  will  be  made 
without  aCtnal  contaCt,  and  the  ringing  will  ceafe. 

An  apparatus  Of  this  kind,  connected  with  one  of 
thofe  conductors  that  arc  ereCted  for  fecuring  buildings 
from  lightning,  will  ferve  to  give  notice  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  and  paffage  of  an  eleCtrical  cloud. 
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BiLtL-dnirml.  See  Animalcule,  n°  24—28. 

Bell- Metal.  See  C  h emi  stry-  Index, 
j  Bell,  in  chemiftry,  denotes  a  glafs  veffel  placed- 
over  fome  matter  in  a  ftate  of  exhalation,  either  to 
collect  the  vapour  or  gather  the  flowers.  Chemical 
bells  are  a  fort  of  receptacles  chiefly  iifed  in  preparing 
the  oil  or  fpirit  of  lulphur,  for  gathering  and  condea- 
liug  fumes  into  a  liquor. 

Divhig-BF.lL,  See  Diving. 

BELL-Founclery.  See  Foundery. 

BF-iL-Floiver ,  in  botany.  See  Campanula.  . 

B.F.LL-lVeed,  in  botany.  See  Jacea. 

BELLA  (Stefano  de  la)*  a  molt  eminent  engra¬ 
ver,  was  born  at  Florence  A.  D.  1610.  His  father 
wa3  a  goldfmith  ;  and  he  himfelf  began  to  work  at  his 
father’s  bufinefs.  But  whilft  he  was  learning  to  draw, 
in  order  to  perfedl  himfelf  in  that  profeflion,  fome  of 
the  prints  of  Callot  fell  by  accident  into  his  hands 
with  which  he  was  fo  delighted,  that  he  prevailed  upon 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  engraving ; 
and  he  became  the  difciple  of  Canta  Gallina,  who  was 
alfo  the  initru&or  of  Callot.  De  la  Bella  at  firft  imi¬ 
tated  the  manner  of  Callot.  His  abilities  foon  began 
to  manifeft  themfelves  ;  and  as  by  degrees  he  acquired 
a  facility  in  the  handling  of  the  point,  he  quitted  the 
ftyle  in  which  he  only  (hone  as  an  imitator,  and  adopt¬ 
ed  one  entirely  his  own,  which  in  freedom  and  fpirit 
is  faid  even  to  have  furpafled  that  of  his  fellow  difciple. 
He  went  to  Paris  A.  D.  1642,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Ifrael  Silveltre,  then  newly  returned 
from  Rome  ;  and  he  was  much  employed  by  Henriete 
the  uncle  of  Silveftre.  Some  time  after.  Cardinal 
Richelieu  engaged  him  to  go  to  Arras  and  make  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  fiege  and  taking  of  that  town  by  the  royal 
army  ;  which  drawings  he  engraved  at  his  return.  He- 
alfo  went  to  Holland,  where,  it  is  reported,  he  faw 
fome  of  the  prints  of  Rembrant  Gerretfz,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  imitate  them  4  but  finding  Ire  did.  not  fucceed  to 
his  expectations,  he  dropped  that  defign,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  purfue  his  own  manner,  as  moil  fuitable  to  his 
genius.  After  abiding  fome  confiderable  time  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  his  family  affairs  obliged  him  to  return  to  Florence 
where  he  obtained  a  penfion  from  the  Great  Duke, 
and  was  appointed  to  inftruCt  the  prince  Cofmus  his 
fon  in  the  art  of  defign.  Being  fubjeCt  to  violent 
pains  in  the  head,  his  life  was  rendered  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  this  cruel  diforder,  which  at  laft  put  an 
end  to  it  A.  D.  r66$,  when  he  was  only  54  years  of 
age.  De  la  Bella  drew  very  correClly,  and  with  great 
tafle.  His  works  manifeft  much  genius  and  vaft  fer¬ 
tility  of  invention.  The  fire  and  animation  which 
appears  in  them  compenfates  for  their  flightnefs ;  and 
we  may  reafonably  expeCl  to  find  them  flight  when  we 
are  told  that  lie  engraved  1400  plates. 

BELLAC,  a  town  of  La  Marche  in  France,  fitua- 
ted  on  the  little  river  Union.  It  contains  about  770 
houfes,  and  3000  inhabitants,  E.  Long.  1.  14.  N. 
Lat.  46.  4. 

BELLADONA,  in  botany,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  Atropa.  See  Atropa. 

BELLAI  (William  du),  lord  of  Langey,  a  French 
general,  who  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  Fran¬ 
cis  I.  He  was  alfo  an  able  negociator,  fo  that  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  ufed  to  fay,  “  that  Langey’s  pen  had 
fought  more  againft  him  than  all  the  lances  in  France.” 
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He  was  fent  to  Piedmont  in  quality  of  viceroy,  where  Bellai, 
he  took  feveral  towns  from  the  Imperialifts,  His  ad-  Bellarmny 
drefs  in  penetrating  into  the  enemy’s  defign  s  was  fur--  v 
prifing.  In  this  he  fpared  no  expence,  and  thereby 
had  intelligence  of  the  moil  fecret  councils  of  the  em- 
peroi  and  his  generals.  He  was  extremely  aftive  in 
influencing  fome  of  the  universities  of  France  to  give 
their  judgment  agreeable  to  the  defires, of  Henry'  VIII. 
king  of  England,  when  this  prince  wanted  to  divorce 
his  queen,  in  order  to  marry  Anne  Bullen.  It  was 
then  the  intereft  of  France  to-favour  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  particular,  it  being  an  affront  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  a  gratification  to  Henry,  which  might  ferve 
to  form  a  ftridl  alliance  between  him  and  Francis  I. 

He  was  fent  feveral  times  into  Germany  to  the  princes 
of  the  Proteftant  league,  and  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of 
learning,  having  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  ge¬ 
nius  as  a  writer.  He  compofed  feveral  works  ;  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  was,  the  Hiftory  of  his 
Own  Times,  in  Latin  ;  divided  into  ogdoades,  that  is, 
feveral  parts,  each  confiding  of  eight  books  ;  moft  of 
which,  however,  have  been  loft.  When  Langey  was 
in  Piedmont  in  1 542  he  had  fome  remarkable  intelli¬ 
gence  which  he  was  defirous  himfelf  to  communicate 
to  the  king,  and  being  very  infirm,  he  ordered  a  litter 
for  his  conveyance  ;  but  after  having  paffed  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Tarara,  betwixt  Lyons  and  Roan,  he  found 
himfelf  fo  extremely  bad  at  St  Saphorin  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ftop  there,  where  he  died  the  9th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  in  the  year  1543.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Mans,  and  a  noble  "monument  was  ere&ed  to  liis 
memory. 

BELLA RMIN  (Robert),  an  Italian  Jefuit,  one  of 
the  bed  controverfial  writers  of  his  time.  In  1576  he 
read  lectures  at  Rome  on  controverfies  ;  which  he  did 
with  fuch  applaufe,  that  Sixtus  V.  fending  a  legate  into 
France  in  1590,  appointed  him  as  a  divine,  in  cafe  any 
difpute  in  religion  (hould  happen  to  be  difeuffed.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  raifed  fucceffively  to  dif¬ 
ferent  offices,  till  at  laft,  in  1599,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  cardinal’s  hat ;  to  accept  of  which  dignity,  it  is 
faid,  they  were  obliged  to  force  him  by  the  threats  of 
an  anathema.  It  is  certain,  that  no  Jefuit  ever  did 
greater  honour  to  his  order  than  he  ;  and  that  no  author 
ever  defended  the  caufe  of  the  Romifti  church  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  that  of  the  pope  in  particular,  to  more  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Proteftants  have  owned  this  fufficiently  t 
for,  during  the  fpace  of  50  years,  there  was  fcarcely 
any  confiderable  divine  among  them  who  did  not  fix 
upon  this  author  for  the  fubjeft  of  his  books  of  con- 
troverfy.  Notwithftanding  the  zeal  with  which  this 
Jefuit  maintained  the  power  of  the  pope  over  the  tem¬ 
porality  of  kings,  he  difpleafed  Sixtus  V.  in  his  work 
De  Romano  Pontijice,  by  not  infilling  that  the  power 
which  Jefus  Chrift  gave  to  his  vicegerent  was  direft,. 
but  only  indiredl ;  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  it 
put  into  the  index  of  the  inquifition,  though  it  was 
afterwards  removed.  He  left,  at  his  death,  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  one  half  of  his  foul,  and  to  Jefus  Chrift 
the  other — Bellarmin  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  chaftity  and  temperance,  and  remarkable  for  his 
patience.  His  ftature  was  low,  and  his  mien  very 
indifferent ;  but  the  excellence  of  his  genius  might  be 
difeovered  from  the  traces  of  his  countenance.  He 
1  expreffed 
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Matrix  exprefied  himfelf  with  great  perfpicuity  ;  and  the  words 
I!  which  he  firft  made  ufe  of  to  explain  his  thoughts  were 
Oellejjarde.  genera]i y  f0  proper,  that  there  appeared  no  rafure  in  his 
writings.  ^ 

BELLATRIX,  ill  aftronomy,  a  ruddy  glittering 
ftar  of  the  fecond  magnitude,  in  the  left  Ihoulder  of  O- 
rion.  It  takes  its  name  from  bellutn ,  as  being  anciently 
l'uppoied  to  have  a  great  influence  in  kindling  wars, 
and  forming  warriors.  Its  longitude,  according  to  He- 
velius,  for  the  year  1700,  was  16'  47'  20' ;  and  its  la¬ 
titude  fouthward  1 6°  52'  11". 

BELLCLARE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Connaught,  and  county  of  Sligo.  W.  Long.  9.  5. 
N.  Lat.  53.  56. 

BELLE,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands,  feated 
in  E.  Long.  2  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

BELLE  AU  (Remi),  a  French  poet,  born  at  No- 
gent  le  Rotrou,  in  the  territory  of  Perche,  and  province 
of  Orleanois.  He  lived  in  the  family  of  Renatus  of 
Lorrain,  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  general  of  the  French  gal¬ 
leys  ;  and  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  in 
1557.  This  prince  highly  efteemed  Belleau  for  his 
courage  ;  and  having  alfo  a  high  opinion  of  his  genius 
and  abilities,  entrufted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
fon  Charles  of  Lorrain.  Belleau  w?s  one  of  the  feven 
poets  of  his  time  who  were  denominated  the  French 
Pleiades .  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  ;  and  tranflated  the 
odes  of  Anacreon  into  the  French  language,  but  in  this 
he  is  thought  not  to  have  preferved  all  the  natural  bean- 
ties  of  the  original.  His  paftoral  pieces  are  in  greateft 
efteem.  His  verfes  in  that  way  (according  to  his  eu- 
logifls)  are  exprefied  with  fuch  beauty  and  fimplicity, 
that  they  feem  to  be  a  living  pi&ure  of  what  they  de- 
feribe.  He  alfo  wrote  an  excellent  poem  on  the  na¬ 
ture  and  difference  of  precious  ftones,  which  by  fome 
ha3  been  reputed  his  beft  performance.  Belleau  died 
at  Paris,  in  the  family  of  the  duke  d’ Elbeuf,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1577.  He  was  interred  in  the  church 
De  Peres  Augullines,  near  the  Pont-neuf :  feveral  eu- 
logiums  were  made  to  his  memory. 

BELLEFOREST  (Francis  de},  a  French  author, 
born  in  the  province  of  Guienne,  in  1530.  He  was 
but  leven  years  of  age  when  he  loft  his  father ;  and  his 
rrf  other  was  left  in  poor  circumftances,  but  flie  contri¬ 
buted  all  in  her  power  to  his  education.  He  was  fup- 
ported  fome  years  by  the  queen  of  Navarre,  filler  to 
Francis  I.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  ftudy  at  Bour- 
deaux  ;  thence  he  removed  to  Touloufe ;  and  at  laft 
to  Paris,  where  he  got  acquainted  with  feveral  men  of 
learning,  and  was  honoured  with  the  fi  iendlhip  of  many 
perfons  of  quality.  He  wrote,  i.  A  hiftory  of  the 
nine  Charles’s  of  France  ;  2.  Annotations  on  the  books 
of  St  Auguftin  ;  3.  An  univerfal  hiftory  of  the  world; 
4.  The  chronicles  of  Nicholas Gillet, augmented;  5.  An 
univerfal  cofmography  ;  6.  Annals,  or  a  general  hi¬ 
ftory  of  France  :  and  many  other  works.  In  fliort,  he 
fupported  his  family  by  writing  books  on  whatever 
ihbject  was  propofed  to  him  by  the  bookfellers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  tafte  of  the  public.  He  died  in  H83. 

BEI.LEGARDE,  -a  ftrong  town  of  France  in 
Roulillon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  place  on  account  of  its  being  a  paffage  to  the 
Pyrenean  mountains.  E.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

Bellegarde,  a  towii  of  Burgundy  in  France,  with 


the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Saon'e,  Belle 
in  E.  Long.  4. ’o.  N.  Lat.  46.  57. 

BELLEISLE,  an  ifland  of  France,  on  the  coaft  of 
Brittany.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  Europ  ean  iflands 
belonging  to  the  French  king,  being  between  1 2  and 
13  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  a  mixture  of  craggy 
rocks  and  fertile  foil ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  very  poor, 
and  the  only  trade  carried  on  in  it  is  the  curing  of  pil¬ 
chards.  There  are  three  harbours  in  the  ifland,  viz. 

Palais,  Sauzon,  and  Goulford  ;  every  one  of  which  la¬ 
bours  under  fome  capital  defied,  either  in  being  expo- 
fed,  lhallow  or  dangerous  in  the  entrance.  It  con¬ 
tains  only  one  little  city  called  Le  Palais,  three  county 
towns,  103  villages,  and  about  5000  inhabitants.  The 
ifland  originally  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Cornouaille  ; 
but  was  afterwards  yielded  to  the  king,  who  in  1742 
e reded  it  into  a  duchy,  in  favours  of  marfhal  Belleifle. 

The  town  of  Palais  takes  its  name  from  a  caftle  be¬ 
longing  to  the  duke  de  Belleifle,  which  flood  in  its 
neigbourhood  ;  but  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
citadel  fronting  the  fea,  and  ftrongly  fortified.  Its  for¬ 
tifications  are  compofed  principally  of  hornworks ;  and 
it  is  provided  with  two  dry  ditches,  the  one  next  the 
counterfcarp,  and  the  other  fo  contrived  as  to  fccure  the 
interior  fortifications.  This  citadel  is  divided  from  the 
largeft  part  of  the  town  by  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge  of  communication.  From  the 
other  part  of  the  town,  and  which  is  raoft  inhabited, 
it  is  only  divided  by  its  own  fortifications  and  a  glacis. 

In  this  ftate  was  the  ifland  in  1761,  when  an  expedi¬ 
tion  was  undertaken  againft  it  by  a  Britifh  fleet  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Keppel,  having  on  board 
a  confiderable  land  force  commanded  by  general  Hodg- 
fon.  The  fleet  failed  from  Spithead  on  the  29th  of 
March,  and  arrived  before  Belie  ille  on  the  7th  of  April. 

The  next  day  it  was  agreed  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  a  iandy  bay,  near  Loch- 
maua  point.  Here  the  enemy  were  in  pofleflion  of  a 
little  fort  ;  they  had  moreover  entrenched  themfelves 
on  a  hill  exceffively  fteep,  the  foot  of  which  was  fcar- 
ped  away.  The  attempt  was  made  in  three  places  with 
great  relolution ;  but  the  Britilh  were  at  laft  rcpulfed 
with  the  lofs  of  500  men.  It  was  not  before  the  25th 
of  April  that  the  weather  allowed  a  fecond  attempt. 

This  was  made  on  a  very  ftrong  place,  where  the  enemy 
were  rather  lefs  attentive,  on  account  of  the  exceflive 
fteepnefs  and  difficulty  of  climbing  up  the  rocks.  Be- 
fides  the  principal  attack,  two  feints  were  made  at  the 
fame  time  to  diftradl  the  enemy,  whilft  the  men  of  war 
dire&ed  their  fire  with  great  fuccefs  on  the  hills,  Thefe 
manoeuvres  gave  brigadier-general  Lambert,  with  an 
handful  of  men,  an  opportunity  of  climbing  up  a  very 
Iteep  rock  without  moleftation.  This  little  body  formed 
themfelves  in  good  order  without  delay,  and  were  im¬ 
mediately  attacked  by  300  French.  The  Britilh,  how¬ 
ever,  futtained  this  attack  until  the  whole  corps  of  bri¬ 
gadier  Lambert,  which  had  now  likewife  afeended, 
came  to  their  affiftance,  with  whofe  help  they  repulfed 
the  enemy.  The  landing  of  all  the  forces  being  foon 
after  made  good,  the  French  were  driven  into  the  town 
of  Palais.  Here  the  chevalier  de  St  Croix  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  refolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  7th  of  June  that  he  capitulated,  and  the  garrifon 
U  2  inarched 
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Belkifle,  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  ifland, 
Bellenden.  however  was  reilored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  con- 
v  eluded  in  1763. 

Belleisle,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  the  llrait  between  the  country  of  the 
Efquiniaux,  or  New  Britain,  and  the  north  end  of 
Newfoundland  ;  whence  the  ftraits  take  alfo  the  name 
of  Beljeifle.  W.  Long.  58.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  50.  . 

BELLENDEN,  or  Ballantine,  (William),  a 
Scotch  writer  who  flourilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century,  was  profeffor  of  humanity  or  belles-lettres 
at  Edinburgh,  and  mailer  of  the  requells  to  James  I.  of 
England.  But  the  former  is  fuppofed-to  have  been  only 
nominal,  or  early  given  up,  and  the  latter  alfo  to  have 
confided  in  the  name  only,  Gnce  he  appears  to  have  re- 
fided  alpiofl  couilantly  at  Paris,  where  by  the  favour  of 
liis  fovereign  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  eafycircumflances. 
There  he  publiihed,  in  1 608,  his  Cicero  princcps,  a  lin¬ 
gular  work;  in  which  he  extracted,  from  Cicero’s 
writings  detached  paifages,  and  comprjfed  them  into 
one  regular  body,  containing  the  rules  of  monarchical 
government,  with  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  purfued, 
and  the  virtues  proper  to  be  encouraged,  by  the  Prince 
himfelf :  And  the  treatife,  when  finilhed,  he  dedicated 
from  a  principle  of  patriotifm  and  gratitude,  to  the 
fon  of  his  mailt  r,  Henry,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  Four 
years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1612,  he  proceeded  to 
publifli  another  work  of  a  fimilar  nature,  which  he 
called  Cicero  Cottful,  Senator  Senatufque  Romanur,  in 
which  he  treated,  with  much  perfpicuity,  and  a  fund 
of  folifl  information,  on  the  nature  of  the  Confular 
office,  and  the  conllitution  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Finding  thefe  works  received,  as  they  deferved,  with 
the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  learnt  d,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  a  third  work,  De  Statu  prifei  Orbis, 
which  was  to  contain  a  liiitory  of  the  progrefs  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  philofophy,  from  the  times,  before  the 
flood  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement  under 
the  Hebrews,  Creeks,  and  Romans.  He  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  print  a  fey?  copies  of  this  work,  in  the  year 
t6iy,  when  it  feems  to  have  been  fuggeiled  that  his 
treatifes,  De  Statu  Principis,  De  Statu  Rcipublicje , 
and  De  Statu  Orbis,  being  on  fubjefts  fo  nearly  refem- 
bling  each  other,  there  might  be  a  propriety  in  uniting 
them  into  one  work,  by  republiflfing  the  two  former, 
and  iniitling  the  whole  Belle  ndemu  de  Statu.  With 
this  vi?w,  he  recalled  the  few  copies  of  his  laft  work 
that  v.  xb  abroad,'  and  after  a  delay  of  fome  months, 
publiihed  the  three  treatifes  together,  under  their  new 
title,  in  1616.  Thefe  pieces  have  been  lately  reprinted 
by  an  ingenious  political  editor,  wdio  has  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  inferibe  them  to  Mr  Bnrke,  Lord  North,  and 
Mr  Fox,  whofe  refpeftive  portraits  are  prefixed  to  each 
,  dedication,  and  whofe  talents  and  virtues  he  celebrates 
and  defends  in  a  preface  of  76  pages,  containing  a  ve¬ 
ry  free  and  bold  difeuffion  of  our  public  men  and  mea- 
fures  in  very'  claffical  language,  and  a  flrong  and  fatiri- 
cal  reprefentation,  under  borrowed  names  of  antiquity, 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  or  the  prefent  miniitry. 
Bellenden  wrote  another  work,  publiihed  after  his 
death,  De  tribus  Luminibus  Romancruni,  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny. 
The  editor  gives  an  account  of  this  work,  from  whence 
he  took  his  idea  of  drawing  his  charafters  of  the  three 
luminaries  of  Great  Britain.  He  marks  the  proficien¬ 


cy  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  which  once  diilin-  Bellera* 
guiihed  the  Scotch,  before  the  civil  difientions  drove  defies 
their  brighteft  geniufes  abroad,  and  celebrates  the  ar-  Lettrei. 
dour  for  philofophy  and  literature  fo  prevalent  In  North  — — 1 
Britain  at  prefent;  Dr  Middleton  has  been  charged 
with  borrowing  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  of  his  “  Life  of  Cicero,”  from  Bellenden, 
without  the  leafl  acknowledgment,  and  the  editor 
ionfefies  himfelf  of  this  opinion.  It  is  furprifing  how 
little  is  known  of  Bellenden  or  his  writings :  con¬ 
cerning  his  lineage,  birth,  private  life,  and  death,  no 
notices  have  been  tranfmitted  even  by  tradition.  * 

BELLEROPHON,  in  fabulous  liiitory,  the  fon  of 
Glaucus  king  of  Epirus,  happening  accidentally  to  kill 
his  brother  fled  to  Prcetus  king  of  Aargos,  who  gave 
him  a  hofpitable  reception  :  but  Sthenobea,  his  queen, 
filling  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Granger,  and  finding 
that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  injure  his  benefactor, 
file  accui’ed  him  to  her  hplband  of  an  attempt  to  violate 
her  honour*-  Prcetus,  however,  not  being  willing  to 
aft  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hofpitalitv,  fent  him  to  Io- 
bates  king  of  Lyfia,  and  the  father  of  Sthenobea,  with 
letters  defil  ing  him  to  put  him  to  death  :  whence  the 
proverb  Belleropbcniis  liter  as  afferet,  equivalent  to  Li¬ 
ter  ee  Ur’tc.  That  prince,  at  the  receipt  of  thefe  letters, 
was  celebrating  a  feftival  of  nine  days,  which  prevented 
Belleropbon’s  deftruftion.  Iobates,  however,  fent  him. 
in  the  meantime  to  fubdue  the  Solymi,  the  Amazons, 
and  Lyfians,  and  thought  to  get  rid  of  him  by  expo- 
fing  him  to  the  greatell  dangers  ;  but  by  his  prudence 
and  courage  he  came  off  victorious.  Iobates  next  em¬ 
ployed  him  to  de  ft.ro  y  the  Chimtera  ;  when  Minerva,  or, 
according  to  others,  Neptune,  in  confidcration  of  his 
innocence,  furnifhed  him  with  the  horfe  Pegafus,  by 
whofe  alTulaiice  he  killed  the  Chimaera.  Iobates,  on  liis. 
return,  being  convinced  of  his  truth  and  integrity,  and 
charmed  with  his  heroic  virtues,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Pliilonoe  in  marriage,  and  declared  him  his  fuccefior  ; 
which  when  bthenobea  heard,  (lie  killed  lierfelf.  Bel- 
lcrophon  at  length  growing  vain  with  his  profperity, 
rcfolved,  by  the  affiilance  of  Pegafus,  to  afeend  the 
fliies ;  when  Jupiter  checked  his  prefumption,  by  lin¬ 
king  him  blind  in  his  flight  ;  on  which  he  fell  down  to 
the  earth,  and  wandered  till  his  death  in  contempt  and 
mifery:  but  Pegafus  mounting  into  heaven,  Jupiter 
placed  him  among  the  conllellations. 

BELLES  lettres.  Whether  we  confult  the  vo¬ 
luminous  diftionaries  of  the  French  language,  or 
thofe  treatifes  that  profefs  to  point  out  the  method  of 
Ifudying  and  teaching  the  belles  lettres,  we  find  not,  in 
the  one  or  the  other,  either  a  clear  definition,  or  a  fuc- 
cinft  explication  of  the  words  belles  lettres ,  nor  any 
fummary  of  thofe  feiences  which  are  comprehended  un¬ 
der  that  general  and  colleftive  denomination.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  vague  term,  under  which  every  one  may 
include  whatever  he  thinks  proper.  Sometimes  we 
are  told  that  by  the  belles  lettres  is  meant,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts  of  poetry  and  oratory  ;  fometimes 
that  the  true  helles  lettres  are  natural  philofophy,  geo¬ 
metry,  and  other  elfential  parts  of  learning  ;  and  fome¬ 
times,  that  they  comprehend  the  art  of  war,  by  land 
and  fea  :  in  fhort,  they  are  made  to  include  all  that  we 
know,  and  whatever  we  pleafe  ;  fo  that,  in  treating  on 
the  belles  lettres,  they  talk  of  the  ufe  of  the  facra- 1 
ments*  &c.  *  Some  comprehend  under  the  term,  all  thcBe'llT 

thofe  Litiras. 
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;  thofe  inftru&ive  and  pleafing  fciences  which  occupy  the 
memory  and  the  judgment,  and  do  not  make  part  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  fuperior  fciences,  of  the  polite  arts  f ,  or 
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his  flciil  in  anatomy,  that  the  grand  duke  procured  him  B 
a  profefforftiip  in  that  fcience.  This  prince  was  often  u 
prefect  at  his  leClures,  and  was  highly  fatisfied  with 


mechanic  profeffions :  hence  they  make  hiftory,  chro-  his  abilities  and  performances.  Bellini,  after  having 


nology,  geography,  genealogy,  blazonry,  philology, 
&c.  the  belles  lettres.  In  a  word,  it  were  an  endltfs 
talk  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  parts  of  literature 
which  different  learned  men  have  comprehended  under 
this  title.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  ufe  to  -the  reader 
for  us  to  pretend  to  fix  the  true  import  of  the 
term.  Whatever  arts  or  fciences  it  may  be  fuppofed 
to  include,  they  are  feverally  explained  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work. 


held  his  profefforftiip  aim  oft  30  years,  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  Florence,  when  he  was  about  59  years  of 
age.  Here  he  pra&ifed  phyfic  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
was  advanced  to  be  iirft  phyfician  to  the  grand  duke 
Cofmus  III.  He  wrote  the  following  books  in  La¬ 
tin:  1.  An  anatomical  difcourfe  on  the  ftrufture  and 
ufe  of  the  kidneys.  2.  A  fpeech  by  way  of  thanks 
to  the  ferene  duke  of  Tufcany.  3.  Some  anatomical 
obfervations,  and  a  propofition  in  mechanics.  ‘4*  Of 


BELLE-ville,  a  town  of  the  Beaujolois  in  France,  the  urine  and  pulfe,  of  blood-letting,  fevers,  and  dif- 


feated  near  the  river  Saoue,  in  E.  Long.  4.  46.  N-  Lat, 

45-  5- 

BELLE VOIS,  painter  of  fea- pieces,  is  known 
through  all  parts  of  Europe  as  a  good  painter,  though 
no  particulars  have  been  handed  down  concerning  his 
life.  He  died  in  1684.  Hi'3  fubjecls  are  views  of  ha¬ 
vens,  fea-ports,  fhores,  calms,  and  ftorms  at  fea ;  but 
in  his  calms  he  Ihows  his  peculiar  excellence.  Piclnres 
of  this  mafter  are  often  in  public  fales  5  and  fome  of 
them,  which  ftem  of  his  bell  ftyle,  are  fold  for  a  tole¬ 
rable  price. 

BELLEY,  or  Bellay,  a  town  of  France,  with  a 
bfthop’s  fee,  and  capital  of  Bujey.  It  is  feated  near  the 
river  Rhone,  in  F.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat  45.  43. 

BELLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England.  W.  Longa.  10.  N.  Lat.  55.  10. 

BELLINI  (Gentil),  a  Venetian  painter,  born  ii 


eafes  of  the  head  and  breads,  5.  Several  tratts  con¬ 
cerning  urine,  the  motion  of  the  heart,  and  bile,  &c.  He 
died  January  8th,  1703,  being  60  years  of  age.  His 
works  were  read  and  explained  publicly  during  Ins  life, 
by  the  famous  Scotch  phyfician  Dr  Pitcairn,  profeflor 
of  phyfic  in  Leyden. 

BELLINZONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe, 
and  one  of  the  bailiwicks  which  the  Swifs  poffefs  in 
that  country.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Jefino,  five  miles 
above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Lago  Maggiorc, 
and  it  is  fortified  with  two  ftrongcaftles  formerly  joined 
together  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers;  but  the  Swifs 
have  demolilhed  a  part  of  the  fortifications.  E.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  8. 

BELLIS,  the  daisy:  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  fuperflua  clafs  ,of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 


the  year  U2I.  He  was  employed  by  the  republic  of  49th  order,  Compojita-difcoides.  The  receptacle  is  na- 


Venice,  and  to  him.  and  his  brother  the  Venetians 
indebted  for  the  noble  works  which  are  to  be  feen  in 
the  council-hall.  We  are  told  that  Mahomet  II.  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Turks,  having  feen  fome  of  his  perform¬ 
ances,  was  fo  ftruck  with  them,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
republic,  intreating  them  to  fend  him.  The  painter 
accordingly  went  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  did  many 
excellent  pieces.  Amongft  the  reft,  he  pair.ted  the  de¬ 
collation  of  St  John  the  Baptift,  whom  the  Turks  re¬ 
vere  as  a  great  prophet.  Mahomet  admired  the  pro¬ 
portion  and  (hadowing  of  the  work  ;  but  be  remarked 
one  4efe6k  in  regard  to  the  (kin  of  the  neck,  from 
which  the  head  was  feparated  ;  and  in  order  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  obfervation,  he  fent  for  a  Have  and  or¬ 
dered  his  head  to  be  ftruck  off.  This  fight  fo  (hocked 
the  painter,  that  he  could  not  be  eafy  till  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  his  difmiffion  ;  which  the  Grand  Signior  grant¬ 
ed,  and  made  him  a  p'refent  of  a  gold  chain.  The  re¬ 
public  fettled  a  perifion  upon  him  at  his  return,  and 
made  him  a  knight  of  St  Mark.  He  died  in  1501,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age. 


feed  and  conic  ;  there  is  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx  is  he- 
mifpherical,  with  equal  feales  ;  and  the  feeds  are  0- 
vated. 

Species ,  & c.  I.  The  perennis,  with  a  naked  ftalk, 
having  one  flower.  This  is  the  common  daify,  which 
grows  naturally  in  pafture-lands  in  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  often  a  troublefome  weed  in  the  gfafs  of 
gardens,  fo  is  never  cultivated.  Its  leaves  have  a  fub- 
tile  fubacid  tafte.;  and  are  recommended  as  vulneraries, 
and  in  afthmas  and  he&ic  fevers,  as  well  as  in  fuch  dif- 
orders  as  are  occafioned  by  drinking  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  h?s  been  much  heated.  Ludovici  prefers  this 
plant  to  thofe  commonly  ufed  as  antifeorbuties  and  re¬ 
solvents  of  coagulated  blood  in  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders.  2.  The  annua,  with  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  ftalk,  is  a  low  annual  plant  growing  naturally  on 
the  Alps  and  the  hilly  parts  of  Italy.  It  feldom  rifes 
more  than  three  inches  high;  and  hath  an  upright  ftalk 
garnifhed  with  leaves  on  the  lower  part :  but  the  upper 
part  is  naked,  fupporting  a  Angle  flower  like  that  of 
the  common  daily,  but  Smaller.  3.  The  hertenfis,  or 
John  Bellini,  his  brother,  painted  with  more  art  and  garden  daify,  with  a  large  double  flower.  This  is  ge- 


fweetnefs  than  he  ;  and  died  in  1512,  aged  90, 

Bellini  (Laurence),  an  eminent  phyfician,  bom 
at  Florence  in  the  year  1643.  After  having  finifhed 
his  ftudies  in  polite  literature,  he  went  to  Pifa,  where 
he  was  affifted  by  the  generofity  of  the  grand  duke  Fer¬ 
dinand  II.  and  liudied  under  two  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  that  age,  Oliva  and  Borelli.  Oliva  inllrufted 
him  in  natural  philofophy,  and  Borelli  taught  him  ma¬ 
thematics.  At  20  years  of  age,  he  was  chofen  profef- 
for  of  philofophy  at  Pifa,  but  did  not  continue  long  in 
this  office  ;  far  he  had  acquired  fuch  a  reputation  for 


nerafly  thought  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common 
daify;  but  Mr  Miller  affures  us,  that  he  was  never  able 
to  improve  the  common  daify  by  culture,  or  to  make 
the  garden  daify  degenerate  into  the  common  foit  ’for 
want  of  it.  The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  cultivated  in 
gardens  are,  the  red  and  white  garden  daify;  the  double 
variegated  garden  daify;  the  childing,  or  hen  and  chic¬ 
ken  garden  daify:  and  the  cock’s-coinb  daify  with  red 
and  white  flowers.  The  garden  daifres  flower  in  April 
and  May,  when  they  make  a  pretty  variety,  being  in¬ 
termixed  with  plants  of  the  fame  growth  :  they  (hould 

ie 
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be  planted  in  a  ibadv  border,  and  a  loamy  foil  without  antiquary  and  eonnoiffeur  in  the  polite  arts  :  Author  BeHnvaf 
dung,  in  which  they  may  be  preferved  without  varying,  of  the  lives  of  the  modern  painters,  archite&s,  and  i  Be*lows- 
provided  the  roots  are  parted  and  tranfplanted  every  fculptors,  and  of  other  works  on  antiquities  and  me- 
autumn.  This  is  all  the  culture  they  require,  except  dais.  He  died  in  1696. 

keeping  them  free  from  weeds.  Formerly  they  were  BELLOVACI  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  Gallia  ‘ 
planted  as  edgings  to  borders;  but  for  this  purpofe  they  Belgica,  reckoned  the  brave  ft  of  the  Belgas  ;  now  the 
are  improper,  becaufe  wliefe.  fully  expofed  to  the  fun,  Beauvajts,  in  the  ifle  of  France. 

they  frequently  die  in  large  patches,  whereby  the  ed-  BELLOWS,  a  machine  fo  contrived  as  to  exfpire 
gings  become  bald  in  many  places.  and  infpire  the  air  by  turns,  by  enlarging  and  con- 

JBklus  Major.  -See  Chrysanthemum.  trailing  its  capacity.  This  machine  is  ufed  in  cham- 

B ELLON,  a  diftem.per  common  in  countries  where  b.ra  and  kitchens,  in  forges,  furnaces,  and  founderies, 
they  fmelt  lead-ore.  It  is  attended  with  languor,  in-  to  blow  Up  the  fire  :  it  ferves  alfo  for  organs  and  other 
tolerable  pains  and  fenfations  of  gripings  in  the  belly,  pneumatic  inftruments,  to  give  them  a  proper  degree 
and  generally  coftivenefe. — Beafts,  poultry,  &c.  as  well  of  air.  All  thefe  are  of  various  conftruftions,  according 
as  men,  are  fubfedt  to.  this  diforder :  hence  a  certain  to  their  different  purpofes  ;  but  in  general  they  are 
fpace  round  the  ftnelting-houfes  is  called  betlon-ground,  compofed  of  two  flat  boards,  fometimes  of  an  oval, 
becaufe  it  is  dangerous  for  an  animal  to  feed  upon  it.  fometimes  of  a  triangular  figure  :  Two  or  more  hoops, 
BELLONA,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  goddefs  of  bent  according  to  the  figure  of  the  boards,  are  placed 
war,  is  generally  reckoned  the  lifter  of  Mars,  and  fome  between  them;  a  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the  middle, 
reprefent  her  as  both  his  fifter  and  wife.  She  is  faid  to  and  narrow  at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the  edges  of 
have  been  the  inventrefs  of  the  needle  ;  and  from  that  the  boards,  which  it  thus  unites  together  ;  as  aifo  on 
inftrument  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  her  name  b«aov»,  the  hoops  which  feparate  the  boards,  that  the  leather 
fignifying  a  needle.  This  goddefs  was  of  a  cruel  and  may  the  eafier  open  and  fold  again  :  a  tube  of  iron, 
lavage  difpofition,  delighting  in  bloodfhed  and  flaugh-  brafs,  or  copper,  is  fattened  to  the  undermoft  board, 
ter ;  and  was  not  only  the  attendant  of  Mars,  but  took  and  there  is  a  valve  within,  that  coveis  the  holes  in  the 
apleafure  in  fharing  his  dangers.  She  is  commonly  re-  underboard  to  keep  in  the  air. 

jprefented  in  an  attitude  exprefiive  of  fury  and  diftrac-  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  is  recorded  as  the  inventor 
tion,  her  hair  compofed  of  fnakes  clotted  with  gore,  and  of  bellows,  The  action  of  bellows  bears  a  near  affinity 
her  garments  ftained  with  blood:  Ihe  is  generally  depit-  to  that  of  the  lungs  ;  and  what  we  call  blowing  in  the 
■tured  driving  the  chariot  of  Mars,  with  a  bloody  whip  latter,  affords  a  good  illuftration  of  what  is  called  re¬ 
in  her  hand  ;  but  fometimes  (he  is  drawn  holding  a  /firing  in  the  former.  Animal  life  itfelf  may  on  fome 
lighted  torch  or  brand,  and  at  others  a  trumpet.  Bel-  occafions  be  fubfifted  by  blowing  into  the  lungs  with 
lona-had  a  temple  at  Rome,  near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  a  pair  of  bellows.  Dr  Hooke’s  experiment  to  this  effedl 
before  which  flood  the  column  of  war,  from  whence  is  famous:  having  laid  the  thorax  of  a  dog  bare,  by 
the  conful  threw  his  lance  when  he  declared  war.  cutting  away  the  ribs  and  diaphragm,  pericardium,  &c. 

She  was  alfo  worfhipped  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia ;  and  having  cut  off  the  afpera  arteria  below  the  epiglot- 
and  Camden  obferves,  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperor .  tis,  and  bound  it  on  the  nofe  ot  a  bellows,  he  found, 

Severus,  there  was  a  temple  of  Bellona  in  the  city  of  that  as  he  blowed,  the  dog  recovered,  and  as  he  ceafed, 

York.  fell  convulfive  ;  and  thus  was  the  animal  kept  alter- 

BELLONARII,  in  antiquity,  priefts  of  Bellona,  nately  alive  and  dead  above  the  fpace  of  an  hour, 
the  goddefs  of  wars  and  battles.  The  bellonarii  cut  There  are  bellows  made  wholly  of  wood,  without  any 
and  mangled  their  bodies  with  knives  and  daggers  in  a  leather  about  them ;  one  of  which  is  preferved  in  the 
cruel  manner,  to  pacify  the  deity.  In  this  they  are  repofitory  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  Dr  Plot  deferibes 
fingular,  that  they  offered  their  own  blood,  not  that  of  another  in  the  copper- works  at  Ellafton  in  Staffordihire. 
other  creatures,  in  facrifice.  In  the  fury  arid  enthu-  Ant.  della  Fruta  contrived  a  fubftitute  for  bellows,  to 
fiafm  wherewith  they  were  feized  on  thefe  occafions,  fpare  the  expence  thereof  in  the  fufion  of  metals.  This 
they  ran  about  raging,  uttering  prophecies,  and  fore-  is  called  by  Kircher  camera  ceolia ,  and  in  England 
telling  blood  and  daughter,  devaftations  of  cities,  revo-  commonly  the  -water-bellows  ;  where  water  falling  thro’ 
lutions  of  ftates,  and  the  like :  whence  Martial  calls  a  funnel  into  a  clofe  veffel,  fends  from  it  fo  much  air 
them  turba  entheata  Bellona:.  In  after- times,  they  continually  as  blows  the  fire.  See  the  article  Fuk- 
feem  to  have  abated  much  of  their  zeal  and  tranfport,  nace,  where  different  blowing  machines  of  this  kind  , 

and  to  have  turned  the  whole  into  a  kind  of  farce,  cor,-  are  defcribed. 

tenting  themfelves  with  malting  figns  and  appearances  Smiths  and  founders  bellows,  whether  fingle  or 
of  cutting  and  wounds.  Lampridius  tells  us,  the  em-  double,  are  wrought  by  means  of  a  rocker,  with  a 
peror  Commodus,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  cruelty,  turned  the  firing  or  chain  fattened  thereto,  which  the  workman 
farce  again  into  a  tragedy,  obliging  them  to  cut  and  pulls.  The  bellow’s  pipe  is  fitted  into  that  of  the 
mangle  their  bodies  really.  tewel.  One  of  the.  boards  is  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  play 

BELLONIA  (fo  named  from  the  famous  Petrus  at  all.  By  drawing  down  the  handle  of  the  rocker, 
Bellonius,  who  left  many  valuable  tra&s  on  natural  the  moveable  board  rifes,  and  by  means  of  a  weight 
hiftory,  &c.),  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong-  on  the  top  of  the  upper  board,  finks  again.  The 
ing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  Of  this  genus  bellows  of  forges  and  furnaces  of  mines  ufually  re- 
there  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  viz.  the  afpera,  with  ceive  their  motion,  from  the  wheels  of  a  water-mill, 
a  rough  balm  leaf.  This  is  very  common  in  the  warm  Others,  as  the  bellows  of  enamellers,  are  wrought  by 
iflands  of  America.  means  of  one  trr  more  fteps  or  treddles  under  the  work- 

BELLORI  (John  Peter),  of  Rome;  a  celebrated  man’s  feet.  Lallly,  the  bellows  of  organs  are  wrought 

by 
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by  a  man  called  the  blower ;  and  in  fmall  organs  by  the 
foot  of  the  player.  Butchers  have  alfo  a  kind  of  bJait 
j  or  bellows  of  a  peculiar  make,  by  which  they  bloat  or 
blow  up  their  meat  when  killed,  in  order  to  piecing  or 
parting  it  the  better. 

Bone- Bellows ,  tvo-rihpsc  cinvoi,  occur  in  Herodotus 
for  thofe  applied  by  the  Scythians  to  the  genitals 
of  maresi  in  order  to  diftend  the  uterus,  and  by  this 
compreifion  make  them  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
milk. 

Hejfian  Bellows  are  a  contrivance  for  driving  air 
into  a  mine  for  the  refpiration  of  the  miners.  This 
M.  Papin  improved,  changing  its  cylindrical  form  in¬ 
to  a  fpiral  one  ;  and  with  this,  working  it  only  with 
his  foot,  he  could  make  a  wind  to  raife  two  pound 
weight. 

Hydrojlatic  Bet.t.ojfs.  See  Hydrostatics. 

BELLUNESE,  a  territory  of  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  Venetians.  It  lies  between  Friuli,  Codorino,  Fel- 
trino,  the  bifhopric  of  Trent  and  Tirol.  It  has  good 
iron  mines,  but  the  only  confiderable  place  is  Belluno. 

BELLUNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  capital  of  the  Bellunefe.  It  is  a  biftrop’s 
fee;  and  is  fituated  among  the  Alps,  on  the  river  Piave, 
between  the  towns  Cadora  and  Trevigni,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  ty.  N.  Lat.  46.  9. 

BELLY,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  more 
ufually  called  abdomen.  See  Anatomy,  Part  III. 

BELMONTE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  hither  Ca- 
m  labria,  and  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  E.  Long.  16.  50.  N.  Lat. 
39.  20. 

BELOMANCY;  Belomantia,  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion'  by  means  of  arrows,  pra&ifed  in  the  eaft,  but 
chiefly  among  the  Arabians.  The  word  is  of  Greek 
origin  ;  compounded  of  arrow,  and  divi¬ 

nation. 

Belomancy  has  been  performed  in  different  manners. 
One  was  to  mark  a  parcel  of  arrows,  and  put  X 1  or 
more  of  them  into  a  bag :  tliefe  were  afterwards  drawn 
out  5  and  according  as  they  were  marked  or  not,  they 
judged  of  future  events. 

Another  way  was  to  have  three  arrows,  upon  one 
of  which  was  wrote,  “  God  orders  it  me  upon-a- 
nother,  “  God  forbids  it  me and  upon  the  third 
nothing  at  all:  Thefe  were  put  into  a  quiver,  out 
of  which  they  drew  one  of  the  three  at  random  ;  if  it 
happened  to  be  that  with  the  firft  infeription,  the  thing 
they  confulted  about  was  to  be  done :  if  it  chanced  to 
be  that  with  the  fecond  infeription,  it  was  let  alone  ;  but 
if  it  proved  that  without  infeription,  they  drew  over 
again. 

Belomancy  is  an  acient  pradlice,  and  probably  that 
which  Ezekiel  mentions,  chap.  xxi.  zr.  At  leaft  St  Je¬ 
rome  underftands  it  fo,  and  obferves  that  the  practice 
was  frequent  among  the  Affyriaus  and  Babylonians. 
Something  like  it  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Hofea,  chap.  iv. 
only  that  ftaves  are  there  mentioned  inftead  of  arrows, 
which  is  rather  rhabdomancy  than  belomancy.  Gro- 
tius,  as  well  as  Jerome,  confounds  the  two  together, 
and  {hows  that  it  prevailed  much  among  the  Magi, 
Chaldeans,  and  Scythians;  whence  it  pafled  to  the  Scla- 
vonians,  and  thence  to  the  Germans,  whom  Tacitus 
obferves  to  make  ufe  of  it. 

BELON  (Peter),  of  Le  Mans,  the  capital  of  Le 
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Maine  a  province  of  France,  flourifh’ed  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  publifhed  feveral  books 
in  Latin.  He  wrote,  in  French,  of  birds,  beads, 
fifties,  ferpents,  and  the  negle&ed  culture  of  plants ; 
and  a  book  of  Travels,  or  oblervations.  of  many  fingu- 
laiities  and  memorable  things  found  in  Greece,  Alia, 
Judaea,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  foreign  countries. 
He  was  murdered  near  Paris  by  one  of  his  enemies,  in 
i5<H- 

BELONE,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecies  of  elox.  See  Esox. 

BELSHAZZAR,  the  lafl  king  of  Babylon,  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Evil-merodach,  and 
grandfon  to  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar. —  During  the 
time  that  Babylon  was  befieged  by  Cyrus,  Belftiazzar 
made  an  entertainment  for  a  thoufand  of  his  moll  emi¬ 
nent  courtiers  (Dan.  v.  I,  &c.) ;  and  being  heated  with- 
wine,  ordered  that  the  veffels  of  gold  and  filver  which 
his  grandfather  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  at  Jerufalem  might  "be  brought  to  the  banquet- 
ing-houfe,  that  he  and  his  princes,  together  with  his 
wives  and  concubines,  might  drink  out  of  them,  which 
accordingly  was  done ;  and  to  add  to  their  profanenefs, 
in  the  midit  of  their  cups,  they  fang  fongs  in  praife  of 
their  feveral  idols.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a  damp, 
was  put  to  the  king’s  mirth,  by  an  hand  appearing 
upon  the  wall,  which  in  three  words  wrote  the  fentence- 
of  his  condemnation.  The  king  faw  the  hand  that 
wrote  ;  and,  being  exceedingly  affrighted,  commanded 
all  his  wife  men,  magicians,  and  aftrologers,  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  called,,  that  they  might  read  the  writing, 
and  explain  its  meaning.  When  they  came,  the  king 
promifed,  that  whoever  ftiould  expound  this  writing 
Ihould  be  made  the  third  perfon  of  his  kingdom  in  place 
and  power.  But  the  Magi  could  comprehend  nothing 
of  this  writing ;  which  increafed  the  diforder  and  un- 
eafinefs  that  the  king  was  in,  together  with  his  whole 
court:  whereupon,  at  the  inllance  of  the  queen-mo¬ 
ther,  Daniel  was  fent  for.  The  king  made  him  the 
fame  offer  of  honours  and  prefents  that  he  had  done  to 
his  own  magicians  if  he  would  explain  the  writing- 
Daniel  modeftly  refuftd  thofe  offers but  having  un¬ 
dertaken  to  perform  what  he  required  of  him,  he  firft 
reproved  the  king  with  great  freedom  for  his  ingrati¬ 
tude  to  God,  who  had  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
fovereign,  and  for  the  profanation  of  the  veflels  which 
were  conlecrated  to  his  fervice  ;  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  words,  which  were  thefe,. 
Mene ,  Tekel,  Upharjin.  Mene,  fays  he,  which  figni- 
fies  number,  intimates,  that  the  days  both  of  your  life 
and  reign  are  numbered,  or  that  you  have  but  a  Ihort 
time  to  live  ;  Tekel,  which  fignifies  weight,  intimates, 
that  you  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  God’s 
juftice,  and  found  too  light;  and  Upharjin  (or  Peres, 
as  Daniel  has  it,  and  means  the  fame  thing),  which 
fignifies  a. fragment,  intimates,  that  your  kingdom  {hall 
be  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Perfians.  Which 
accordingly  came  to  pafs :  for  that  very  night,  in  the 
midft  of  their  feafting  and  revelling,  the  city  was  taken 
by  furprife,  Belftiazzar  {lain,  and  the  kingdom  tranfla- 
ted  to  Cyaxares,  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the 
Mede.  See  Babylon. 

BELT,  the  Great,  a  famous  ftrait  of  Denmark  be¬ 
tween  the  ifland  of  Zeeland  and  that  of  Tunen,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  not  however  fo  com- 
.  modious. 
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modious,  nor  fo  much  frequented,  as  the  Sound.  In  1 658 
the  whole  ftrait  was  frozen  fo  hard,  that  Charles  Gufta- 
vus  king  of  Sweden  marched  over  it  with  a  defign  to 
lake  Copenhagen.  . 

Belt,  the  Leffer,  lies  to  the  weft  of  the  Great  Belt, 
between  the  ifland  of  Funen  and  the  coaft  of  Jutland. 
It  is  one  of  the  paffages  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Baltic,  though  not  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  very 
crooked. 

Belt,  Baltbe us,  properly  denotes  a  kind  of  military 
girdle,  ufually  of  leather,  wherewith  the  fword  or  other 
weapons  are  fuftained. — Belts  are  known  among  the 
ancient  and  middle-age  writers  by  divers  names,  as 
Zv/uz,  zona,  cingulum ,  reminiculum ,  rinca  or  ringa ,  and 
baldrellus.  The  belt  was  an  cffential  piece  of  the  an¬ 
cient  armour  j  infomuchthat  we  fometimes  find  it  ufed 
to  denote  the  whole  armour.  I11  later  ages,  the  belt 
was  given  to  a  perfon  when  he  was  iaifed  to  knight¬ 
hood  ;  whence,  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  as  a  badge  or  mark 
of  the  knightly  order» 

The  denomination  belt  fa  alfo  applied  to  a  fort  of 
bandages  in  ufe  among  furgeons,  See.  Thus  we  meet 
with  quickfilver  belts,  ufed  for  the  itch; -belts  for 
keeping  the  belly  light,  and  difeharging  the  water  in 
the  operation  of  tapping,  &c. 

Belt  is  alfo  a  frequent  difeafe  in  flieep,  cured  by 
cutting  their  tails  off,  and  laying  the  fore  bare  ;  then 
calling  mould  on  it,  and  applying  tar  and  goofe 
greafe. 

Belts,  in  aftronomy,  tvv;o  zones  or  girdles  fur¬ 
rounding  the  body  of  the  planet  of  Jupiter.  See  A- 

STRONOMY. 

Belts,  in  geography,  certain  ftraits  between  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  belts  belong  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  who  exafts  a  toll  from  all  /hips 
which  pafs  through  them,  excepting  thofe  of  Sweden, 
which  are  exempted. 

BEL-tein,  a  fuperftitious  enftom  obferved  in -the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  kind  of  rural  facrifice, 
performed  by  the  herdfmen  of  every  village  on  the  firft 
of  May.  They  cut  a  fquare  trench  on  the  ground, 
leaving  a  turf  in  the  middle  :  on  that  they  make  a  fire 
of  wood,  on  which  they  drefs  a  large  caudle  of  eggs, 
butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk  ;  and  bring,  befides  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  beer  and  whiiky ;  for 
each  of  the  company  mull  contribute  fomething.  The 
rites  begin  with  /pilling  fome  of  the  caudle  on  the 
ground,  by  way  of  libation  :  on  that,  every  one  takes 
a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  railed  nine  fquare 
knobs,  each  dedicated  to  fome  particular  being,  the 
fuppofed  preferver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  fome 
particular  animal,  the  real  deftroyer  of  them :  each 
perfon  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob, 
and  flinging  it  over  his  ftioulder,  fays,  Thu  I  give  to 
thee,  preferve  thou  my  horfes  ;  this  to  thee,  preferve  thou 
my  Jheep  ;  and  fo  on.  After  that,  they  ufe  the  fame 
ceremony  to  the  noxious  animal ;  This  I  give  to  thee, 
0  fox! /pare  thou  my  lambs  ;  this  to  thee,  0  hooded  crow! 
this  to  thee ,  0  eagle !  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they 
dine  on  the  caudle;  and  after  thefeaft  is  finiihed,  what 
is  left  is  hid  by  two  perfons  deputed  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  on  the  next  Sunday  they  re-affemble  and  finifti  the 
reliques  of  the  firft  entertainment. 

BELTURBET,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  the  county 
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of  Cavan,  and  province  of  Ulfter,  fituated  on  the  river 
Earn,  in  W.  Long.  7.  37.  N.  Lat.  54.  7. 

BELTZ,  or  Belm,  a  province  of  Red  Ruffia  irf\ 
Poland,  bounded  by  Leopold  on  the  fouth,  by  Chelm 
on  the  north,  Little  Poland  on  the  eaft,  and  Volhynia 
on  the  weft.  Its  capital  town  is  Beltz. 

Beltz,  or  Beho,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  fame  nafnc,  feated  on  the  confines 
of  Upper  Volhynia,  among' marlhes,  in  E.  Long.  25. 
15.  N.  Lat.  70. 

BELVEDERE,  in  the  Italian  archite&ure,  &c. 
denotes  either  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  building,  or  an 
artificial  eminence  in  a  garden  ;  the  word  literally  fig- 
nifyinga  fine  profpeft. 

Belvedere,  a  confiderable  town  of  Greece,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  the  Morea. 
The  province  lies  on  the  weftern  coaft  :  it  is  the  msft 
fertile  and  rich  in  all  the  Morea;  and  from  it  the  reafins 
called  Belvederes  take  their  name.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  23.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  5. 

BELV1DERE,  in  botany.  See  Chenopodium. 

BELUNUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Rhaetia,  a- 
bove"  Fcltria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Veneti ;  now  Bel- 
luno,  capital  of  the  Bellunefe  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 
See  Belluno. 

BELUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  river  of  Galilee,  at 
the  diftanccof  two  ftadia  from  Ptolemais,  running  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel  out  of  the  lake  Cendevia. 
Near  this  place,  according  to  Jofephus,  was  a  round 
hollow  or  valley,  where  was  a  kind  of  fand  fit  for  ma¬ 
king  glafs  ;  which,  though  exported  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties,  was  found  to  be  inexhauftible.  Strabo  fays,  the 
whole  of  the  coaft  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais  has  a  fand 
fit  for  making  glafs ;  but  that  the  fand  of  the  rivulet 
Belus  and  its  neighbourhood  is  a  better  fort ;,  and 
here,  according  to  Pliny,  the  making  of  glafs  was  firft 
difeovered. 

BEMA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  ftep  or  pace.  The 
bema  made  a  kind  of  itinerary  meafure  among  the 
Greeks,  the  length  of  which  was  equivalent  to  one  cubit 
and  two  thirds,  or  to  ten  palms.  Whence  alfo  the  term 
bematiteln,  to  meafure  a  road. 

Bema,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  denotes  the  altar  or 
fai'.tluary  in  the  ancient  churches.  In  which  fenfe  be¬ 
ma  made  the  third  or  innermoft  part  of  the  church, 
anfwering  to  the  chancel  among  us. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  bilhop’s  chair,  feat,  of 
throne,  placed  in  the  fan&uary.  It  was  called  bema 
from  the  fteps  by  which  it  was  to  be  afeended. 

Bema  was  alfo  ufed  for  the  reader’s  defk.  This  in 
the  Greek  church  was  denominated  fan*  yvoru*,  in  the 
Latin  church  atfibo. 

Bema  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  the  Manichees  al¬ 
tar,  which  was  in  a  different  place  from  that  of  the 
Catholics. 

Bema  was  alfo  a  denomination  given  by  this  fedl  to 
the  anniverfary  of  the  day  when  Manes  was  killed, 
which  with  them  was  a  folemn  feaft  and  day  of  rejoi¬ 
cing.  One  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  the  feaft  con- 
fifted  in  fetting  out  and  adorning  their  bema  or  altar 
with  great  magnificence. 

BEMBEA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola 
in  Africa.  It  is  divided  into  Higher  and  Lower;  and 
extends  on  one  fide  along  the  fea,  and  on  the  other  di¬ 
vides 
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vides  Angola  from  the  foreign  dates  on  the  fouth.  The 
country  is  large,  populous,  and  abounding  with  cattle } 
with  the  fat  of  which  the  inhabitants  anoint  their  heads 
and  bodies,  and  clothe  themfelves  with  their  hides 
coarfely  dreffed.  They  are  addi&ed  to  the  fame  idola¬ 
trous  fuperftitions  with  the  reft  of  the  Datives,  but 
fpeak  a  quite  different  language.  The  province  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  river  called  Lutano ,  or  San  Francifco,  which 
abounds  with  crocodiles,  fea-horfes,  and  monftrous  fer- 
pents,  that  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchief. 

BEMBO  (Peter),  a  noble  Venetian,  fecretary  to 
Leo  X.  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  one  of  the  beft 
writers  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  was  a.good  poet  both 
in  Italian  and  Latin  ;  but  he  is  juftly  cenfured  for  the 
loofenefs  and  immodefty  of  fome  of  his  poems.  He  pu- 
blifhed,  befides  thefe,  A  Hiftory  of  Venice  ;  Letters  ; 
and  a  book  in  praife  of  the  Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Ur- 
bino.  He  died  in  1 547,  in  the  7  2d  year  of  his  age. 

BEMSTER,  or  Bemister,  a  town  of  Dorfetftiire 
in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Bert,  in  W.  Long.  3. 
15.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

BEN.  See  Behn. 

Ben,  in  pharmacy,  the  name  of  an  exotic  purgative 
fruit,  of  the  fize  and  figure  of  a  nut  ,*  whence  it  is  alfo 
called  the  ben-nut ,  fometimes  balanus  myrepftca,  oxglans 
unguentaria. 

Naturalifts  diftinguilh  two  kinds  of  bens ;  viz.  the 
great,  ben  magnum ,  which  refembles  the  filbert,  and 
is  by  tome  called  avellana  purgatrix,  brought  from  A- 
merica  ;  and  the  fmall,  ben  patvum ,  brought  from  E- 
thiopia. 

Ben-nuts  yield,  by  expreflion,  much  oil,  which, 
from  its  property  of  not  becoming  rancid,  at  leaft  for 
years,  is  ufed  as  a  menftruum  for  the  extra&ion  of  the 
odoriferous  part  of  flowers  of  jefamin,  violets,  rofes, 
hyacinths,  lilifes  of  the  valley,  tuberofes,  jonquils, 
dove  julyflowers,  and  others,  which  like  thefe  yield 
little  or  no  effential  oil  by  diftillation,  but  impart  their 
fragrance  to  expreffsd  oils.  The  method  of  impregna¬ 
ting  oil  of  ben  with  the  odour  of  flowers  is  this :  Some 
fine  carded  cotton  is  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  put  in  the 
bottom  of  a  proper  veffel.  On  this  is  fpread  a  thick  layer 
of  frefli  flowers,  above  which  more  cotton  dipt  in  oil 
is  placed  ;  and  thus  alternately  flowers  and  cotton  are 
difpofed,  till  the  veffel  (which  may  be  made  of  tin, 
with  a  cover  to  be  ferewed  on  to  it,  or  of  porcelain)  is 
full.  By  digeftion  during  24  hours  in  a  water-bath,  the 
oil  will  receive  the  odour  of  the  flowers. 

BENARES.  See  Observatory. 

BENAVARRI,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  E.  Long, 
o.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  55. 

BENAVENTO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  and  Terra  di  Campos,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ela,  in  W.  Long.  5.  o. 
N.  Lat.  42.  4. 

BENAVIDUS,  or  Bonavitus  (Marcus  Mantua), 
a  celebrated  civilian,  taught  civil  law  with  reputation, 
during  60  years,  at  Padua  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and 
died  in  1582,  aged  93.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  Colleftanea  fuper  Jus  C<rfareum.  2.  Confiliorum , 
tom.  ii.  3.  Problematum  legalium.  4.  De  illujlribus 
yurifconfultit,  &c. 

BENCH,  or  Banc,  in  law.  See  Banc. 

Free-BENCH  fignifies  that  eftate  in  copyhold-lands 
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which  the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a  virgin,  has,  after  the 
deceafe  of  her  hufband,  for  her  dower,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor.  As  to  this  free-bench,  feveral 
manors  have  feveral  cuftoms;  and  in  the  lhanors  of  Eaft 
and  Weft  Enbourne,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  other 
parts  of  England,  there  is  a  cuftom,  that  when  a  copy¬ 
hold  tenant  dies,  the  widow  (hall  have  her  free-bench 
in  all  the  deceafed  hufband’s  lands,  whilft  (he  lives  (ingle 
and  chafte ;  but  if  (he  commits  incontinency,  (he  (hall 
forfeit  her  eftate :  neverthelefs,  upon  her  coming  Into 
the  court  of  the  manor,  riding  on  a  black  ram,  and 
having  his  tail  in  her  hand,  and  at  the  fame  time  re¬ 
peating  a  form  of  words  preferibed,  the  fteward  is  ob¬ 
liged,  by  the  cuftom  of  the  manor,  to  re-admit  her  to 
her  free-bench. 

King’s  Bench ,  a  court  in  which  the  king  was  for¬ 
merly  accuftomed  to  fit  in  perfon,  and  on  that  account 
was  moved  with  the  king’s  houfehold.  This  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  only  court  in  Weftminfter-hall,  and  from 
this  it  is  thought  that  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and 
exchequer  were  derived.  As  the  king  in  perfon  is  ftill 
prefumed  in  law  to  fit  in  this  court,  though  only  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  judges,  it  is  faid  to  have  fupreme  autho¬ 
rity  5  and  the  proceedings  in  it  are  fuppofed  to  be  co¬ 
ram  nobis,  that  is,  before  the  king.  This  court  con- 
fifts  of  a  lord  chief  juftice  and  three  other  juftices  or 
judges,  who  are  inverted  with  a  foverefgn  jurifdi&ion 
over  all  matters  whether  of  a  criminal  or  public  na¬ 
ture.  The  chief  juftice  has  a  falary  of  5,500!.  and  the 
other  judges  2,4001.  each. 

All  crimes  againft  the  public  good,  though  they  do 
not  injure  any  particular  perfon,  are  under  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  this  court ;  and  no  private  fubjedt  can  fuffer 
any  unlawful  violence  or  injury  againft  his  perfon,  li¬ 
berty,  or  poffeflions,  but  a  proper  remedy  is  afforded 
him  here ;  not  only  for  fatisfadtion  of  damages  fuftained, 
but  for  the  punifhment  of  the  offender ;  and  wherever 
this  court  meets  with  an  offence  contrary  to  the  firft 
principles  of  juftice,  it  may  puni(h  it.  It  [frequently 
proceeds  on  indictments  found  before  other  courts,  and 
removed  by  certiorari  into  this.  Perfons  illegally  com¬ 
mitted  to  prifon,  though  by  the  king  and  council,  or 
either  of  the  houfes  of  parliament,  may  be  bailed  in  it; 
and  in  fome  cafes  even  upon  legal  commitments. 
Writs  of  mandamus  are  iffued  by  this  court,  for  the  re- 
ftoring  of  officers  in  corporations,  &c.  unjuftly  turned 
out,  and  freemen  wrongfully  disfranchifed. 

The  court  of  King’s  Bench  is  now  divided  into  a 
crown  fide  and  plea  fide;  the  one  determining  criminal, 
and  the  other  civil,  caufes. 

On  the  crown  fide,  or  crown  office,  it  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  of  all  criminal  caufes,  from  high  treafon  down  to 
the  moft  trivial  mifdemeanour  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
Into  this  court  alfo  indidtments  from  all  inferior  courts 
may  be  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari;  and  tried  either 
at  bar,  or  at  nifi  prius,  by  a  jury  of  the  county  out  of 
which  the  indictment  is  brought.  The  judges  of  this 
court  are  the  fupreme  coroners  of  the  kingdom.  And 
the  court  itfelf  is  the  principal  court  of  criminal  jurif- 
didtion  known  to  the  laws  of  England.  For  which 
reafon,  by  the  coming  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
into  any  county  (as  it  was  removed  to  Oxford  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ficknefs  in  1665),  all  former  commiifions 
of  oyer  and  terminer ,  and  general  gaol-delivery',  are  at 
once  abforbed  and  determined  ipfo  fatto:  in  the  fame 
X  manner 
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Bencher*  manner  as,  by  the  old  Gothic  and  Saxon  conditutions, 
„  Jure  vetufto  obtinuit ,  quievijfe  omnia  inferiora  judicia , 

t . . . .  g* .  dicente  jus  rege.  Into  this  Court  of  King’s  Bench  hath 
reverted  all  that  was  good  and  falutary  of  the  Jlar- 
vhambcr. 

On  the  plea  fide,  this  court  determines  all  perfonal 
adlions  commenced  by  bill  or  writ ;  as  adVions  of  debt, 
upon  the  cafe,  detinue,  trover,  ejeftment,  trefpafs, 
wafte,  &c.  againft  any  perfon  in  the  cuffody  of  the 
marfhal  of  the  court,  as  every  perfon  fued  here  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  by  law. 

The  officers  on  the  crown  fide  are  the  clerk  and  fe- 
condary  of  the  Crown  5  and  on  the  fide  of  the  pleas 
there  are  two  chief  clerks  or  prothortotaries,  and  their 
Secondary  and  deputy,  the  enftos  brevium,  two  clerks 
of  the  papers,  the  clerk  of  the  declarations,  the  figner 
and  fealer  of  bills,  the  clerk  of  the  rules,  clerk  of  the 
errors,  and  clerk  of  the  bails ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  filazers,  the  marihal  of  the  court,  and  the  crier. 

Amicable  Bench.  See  Amicable. 

BENCHERS,  in  the  inns  of  court,  the  fenior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fociety,  who  are  invefted  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  thereof. 

BENCOOLEN,  a  fort  and  town  of  Afia,  on  the 
fouth-weft  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  belonging  to 
the  Britifh.  The  place  is  known  at  fea  by  a  (lender 
mountain  called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  which. rifes  about  20 
miles  inland.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fea 
(lands  an  Indian  village,  whole  houfes  aie  frnall  and 
low,  and  built  on  pods.  The  country  about  Ben- 
coolen  is  mountainous  and  woody,  and  the  air  unwhole- 
fome,  the  mountains  being  continually  covered  with 
thick  heavy  clouds  that  produce  lightning,  thunder, 
and  rain.  There  is  no  beef  to  be  had,  except  that  of 
buffaloes,  which  is  not  very  palatable  ;  and  indeed  pro- 
yilions  of  all  kinds,  except  fruit,  are  pretty  fcarce. 
The  chief  trade  i3  in  pepper,  of  which  great  quantities 
grow  on  the  ifland.  There  are  frequent  bickerings  be¬ 
twixt  the  natives  and  the  fa&ory,  to  the  no  fmall  in¬ 
jury  of  the  Eafl- India  Company.  The  factory  was  once 
entirely  deferted  5  and  had  not  the  natives  found  that 
trade  decreafedby  reafoh  of  their  abfence,  it  is  fcarce 
probable  that  ever  the  Englifli  would  have  been  invited 
there  again.  E.  Long.  10 1.  5.  S.  Lat.  4.  5. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine  honourable 
ordinaries,  containing  a  third  part  of  the  field  when 
charged,  and  a  fifth  when  plain.  It  is  fometimes,  like 
other  ordinaries,  indented,  ingrailed,  &c.  and  is  either 
dexter  or  finiffer.  See  Heraldry,  n°  19,  20. 

In  Bend,  is  when  any  things,  borne  in  arms,  are 
placed  obliquely  from  the  upper  Corner  to  the  oppofite 
lower,  as  the  bend  lies. 

BENDER,  a  town  of  Beflarabia  inEuropeanTurky, 
feated  on  the  river  Niefte'r,  in  E.  Long.  29.  5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  40.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  of  re^ 
treat  of  Charles  XII.  after  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Ruffians  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  in  1709. 

BENDERMASSEN,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Bor¬ 
neo  in  Afia,  and  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame 
name.  It  has  a  good  harbour;  arid  (lands  in  E.  Long. 
113.70.  S.  Lat.  2.  40. 

BENDIDA,  in  antiquity,  a  fediVal,  not  unlike 
the  Bacchanalia,,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Diana. 

BENDING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  reducing  a 


ftraight  body  Into  a  crirve,  or  giving  it  a  crooked  Bending 
form.  '  II 

The  bending  of  timber-boards,  See.  is  effected  by  ,  efe>  1  ^ 
means  of  heat,  whereby  their  fibres  are  fo  relaxed  that 
you  may  bend  them  into  any  figure. 

Bending,  in  the  fea-language,  the' tying  two  ropes 
or  cables  together  :  thus  they  fay,  bend  the  cable,  that 
is,  make  it  fail  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor ;  bend  the 
fail,  make  it  fall  to  the  yard. 

BENDS,  in  a  (hip,  the  fame  with  what  is  called 
•wails,  or  wales;  the  outmoft  timbers  of  a  (flip’s .fide,, 
on  which  men  fet  their  feet  in  climbing  up.  They  are 
reckoned  from  the  water,  and  are  called  the  firft,  fe- 
condi  or  third  bend.  They  are  the  chief  drength  of  a 
(hip’s  Tides ;  and  have  the  beams,  knees,  and  foot-hooks, 
bolted  to  them. 

BENDY,  in  heraldry,  is  the  field  divided  into  four,  •* 

fix,  or  more  parts,  diagonally,  and  varying  in  metal 
and  colour. — The  general  cuilom  of  England  is  to  make 
an  even  number  ;  but  in  other  countries  they  regard  it 
not,  whether  even  or  odd. 

BENCAPED,  among  Tailors.  A  (hip  is  faid  to  be 
behcaped  when  the  water  dots  not  flow  high  enough  to 
bring  her  off  the  ground,  out  of  the  dock,  or  over  the 
bar. 

BENEDETTO  (St),  a  confiderable  town  of  the 
Mantuan,  in  Italy,  in  E.  Long.  1 1.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BENEDICITE,  among  ecdefiadical  writers,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  fong  of  the  three  children  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  on  account  of  its  beginning  with  the 
word  benedicite. — The  ufe  of  this  fong  in  Chriltian 
worlhip  is  veiy  ancient,  it  appearing  to  have  been  fung 
in  all  the  churches  as  early  as  St  Chryfoftom’s  time. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  Pope,  (Profper  Lambertini  of 
Bologna),  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  moderation, 
which  gained  him  the  efteem  of  all  fenfible  Protefiants. 

He  was  the  patron  of  learned  men  and  celebrated  ar- 
tifts  ;  and  an  elaborate  writer,  on  theological  fubje&s. 

His  works  make  12  vols  in  folio.  He  died  in  1758. 

Benedict  (St),  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Be- 
nedidlin  monks,  was  born  in  Italy,  about  the  year  480. 

He  was  fent  to  Rome  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
there  received  the  firil  part  of  his  education.  At  14 
years  of  age  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  Sublaco, 
about  40  miles  diftant.  Here  he  lived  a  mod  afeetic 
life,  and  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  cavern,  where  nobody 
knew  any  thing  of  him  except  St  Romanus,  who,  we 
are  told,  ufed  to  defeend  to  him  by  a  rope,  and  to 
fupply  him  with  provifions.  But  being  afterwards  dif- 
covered  by  the  monks  of  a  neighbouring  monadery, 
they  ehofe  him  for  their  abbot..  Their  manners,  how¬ 
ever,  not  agreeing  with  thofe  of  Benedict,  he  returned 
to  his  folitude ;  whither  many  perfons  followed  him,, 
and  put  themfelves  under  his  direction,  fo  that  in  a  (liort 
time  he  built  12  monafteries.  In  the  year  528,  or  the 
following,  he  retired  to  iriount  Caffino,  where  idolatry 
was  dill  prevalent,  there  being  a  temple  of  Apollo  e- 
redled  here.  He  inftrnfted  the  people  in  the  adjacent 
country,  and  having  converted  them,  he  broke  the 
image  of  Apollo,  and  built  two  chapels  on  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Here  he  founded  alfo  a  monadery,  and  indituted 
the  order  of  his  name,  which  in  time  became  fo  fa¬ 
mous  and  extended  over  all  Europe.  It  was  here  too- 
that  he  compofed  his  Regula  Monachorum,  which  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great  fpeaks  of  as  the  mod  fenfible  and  bed: 

written 
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Bcncdlo  written  piece  of  that  kind  ever  publiffied.  The  time  of 
,  tin3~  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  is  placed  between  540  and 
*  550.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  Elifha  of  his  time; 

and  is  reported  to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  mi¬ 
racles,  which  are  recorded  in  the  fecond  book  of  the 
dialogues  of  St  Gregory  the  Great. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  became  a  monk  in  the  monaftery  of  Chrift’s 
church  in  Canterbury,  and  forne  time  after  was  chofen 
prior  by  the  members  of  that  fociety.  Though  h,e  had 
been  a  great  admirer  of  Archbifhop  Becket,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  that  prelate,  he  was  Co  much  efteemed  by 
Henry  II.  that  by  the  influence  of  that  prince  he  was 
eleCted  abbot  of  Peterborough,  A.  I).  1  177.  He  af- 
fifted  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  A.D.  1189;  an<^ 
was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  A.D.i  191. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  high  dignity,  as  he  died 
on  Michaelmas  day,  A.  D.  1193.  Belides  his  Life  of, 
Archbifhop  Becket,  he  compofed  a  Hi  (lory  of  Henry  II. 
and  Richard  I.  from  A.  D.  1 170  to  A.D.  1 192;  which 
hath  been  much  and  juftly  efteemed  by  many  of  our 
greateft  antiquaries,  as  containing  one  of  the  beft  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  tranfa&ions  of  thofe  times.  A  beauti¬ 
ful-edition  of  this  work  was  pnblifhedat  Oxford,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mr  Hearne,  A.  D.  J  7 3  5. 

BENEDICTINS,  in  church-hiftory,  an  order  of 
monks,  who  profefs  to  follow  the  rules  of  St  Benedict. 

The  BenediCtins,  being  thofe  only  that  are  properly 
called  monks,  wear  a  loofe  black  gown,  with  large 
wide  fleeves,  and  a  capuehe,  or  cowl,  on  their  heads, 
ending  in  a  point  behind.  In  the  canon  law,  they  are 
ftylecj  black  friars ,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit. 

The  rules  of  St  Benedict,  as  obferved  by  the  Englifh 
monks  before  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  were 
as  follows :  They  were  obliged  to  perform  their  devo¬ 
tions  feven  times  in  24  hours,  the  whole  circle  of  which 
devotions  had  a  refpeCt  to  the  paffion  and  death  of 
Chrift  :  they  were  obliged  always  to  go  two  and  two 
together  :  every  day  in  lent  they  were  obliged  to  faft 
till  fix  in  the  evening,  and  abated  of  their  ufual  time  of 
fleeping  and  eating ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
praCtife  any  voluntary  aufterity  without  leave  of  their 
fuperior :  they  never  converted  in  their  refeCtory  at 
meals,  but  were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  reading  of  the 
feriptures :  they  all  flept  in  the  fame  dormitory,  but 
not  two  in  a  bed  ;  they  lay  in  their  clothes  :  for  fmall 
faults  they  were  fhut  out  from  meals  5  for  greater,  they 
were  debarred  religious  commerce,  and  excluded  from 
the  chapel ;  and  as  to  incorrigible  offenders,  they  were 
excluded  from  the  monafteries.  Every  monk  had  two 
coats,  two  cowls,  a  table-book,  a  knife,  a  needle,  and 
a  handkerchief ;  and  the  furniture  of  their  bed  was  a 
mat,  a  blanket,  a  rug,  and  a  pillow. 

The  time  when  this  order  came  into  England  is 
well  known  ;  for  to  it  the  Englifh  owe  their  converfion 
from  idolatry.  In  the  year  596,  Pope  Gregory  fent 
hither  Auguftin,  prior  of  the  monaftery  of  St  An¬ 
drew  at  Rome,  with  feveral  other  BenediCtin  monks. 
St  Auguftin  became  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
the  BenediCtins  founded  feveral  monafteries  in  England, 
as  alfo  the  metropolitan  church  of  Canterbury,  and  all 
the  cathedrals  that  were  afterwards  ereCted. 

Pope  John  XXII.  who  died  in  1 334,  after  an  cxaCt 
inquiry,  found,  that,  fince  the  firft  rife  of  the  order, 
there  had  been  of  it  24  popes,  near  200  cardinals, 


700Q  archbifhop*,  15,000  biihops,  15,000  abbots  of  Senc^r- 
renown,  above  4000  faints,  and  upwards  of  37,0000  t*nn* 
monafteries.  There  have  been  like  wife  of  this  order  v 
20  emperors  and  io-  eraprefles,  47  kings  and  above 
50  queens,  20  fons  of  emperors  and  48  ions  of  kings  ; 
about  1 00  princeffes,  daughters  of  kings  and  emperors; 
befides  dukes,  marqueffes,  earls,  counteffes,  &c.  innu¬ 
merable.  The  order  has  produced  a  vaft  number  of 
eminent  writers  and  other  Earned  men.  Their  Raba- 
nus  fet  up  the  fchool  of  Germany.  Their  Alcuinus 
founded  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  Their  Dionyiius  Ex- 
iguus  perfected  the  ecclefiaftical  computation.  Their 
Guido  invented  the  fciile  of  mjific ;  and  their  Sylvefter, 
the  organ.  They  boaft  to  have  produced  Anfelrtius, 
Ildephonfus,  Venerable  Bede,  See. 

There  are  nunslikewife  who  follow  the  rule  of  St  Be¬ 
nedict  ;  amqng  whom  thofe  who  call  themfelves  miti¬ 
gated,  eat  flefli  three  times  a- week,  on  Sundays,  Tuef- 
days,  andThurfdays:  the  others  obferve  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict  in  it3  rigour,  and  eat  no  flefli  unlefs  they  are 
fick. 

BENEDICTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  aCt  of 
blefiing,  or  giving  praife  to  God,  or  returning  thanks 
for  his  favours.  Hence  alfo  benediction  is  ftill  applied 
to  the  aCt  of  faying  grace  before  or  after  meals.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  ancient  Jews  nor  Chriftians  ever  eat  without 
a  fhort  prayer,"  The  Jews  are  obliged  to  rehearfe  icq 
benedictions  per  day  ;  of  which  80  are  to  be  fpoken 
in  the  morning.  The  firft  treatife  of  the  firft  order  ip 
the  Talmud,  intitled  Seraim ,  contains  the  form  and 
order  of  the  daily  benedictions.  It  was  ufual  to  give 
benediction  to  travellers  on  their  taking  leave  ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  ftill  preferved  among  the  monks.  Bene¬ 
dictions  were  likevvife  given  among  the  ancient  Jews,  as 
well  as  Chriftians,  by  impofition  of  hands.  And  when 
at  length  the  primitive  Simplicity  of  the  Chriilian  wor- 
fhip  began  to  give  way  to  ceremony;  they  added  the 
fign  of  the  erofs,  which  was  made  with  the  fame  hand, 
tas  before,  only  elevated,  or  extended.  Hence  bene¬ 
diction,  in  the  modern  Romifh  church,  is  ufed,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  to  denote  the  fign  of  the  crofs 
made  by  a  bifhpp,  or  prelate,  as  conferring  fome  grace 
on  the  people.  The  cuftoffl  of  receiving  benediction, 
by  bowing  the  head  before  the  bifhops,  is  very  ancient ; 
and  was  fo  univerfal,  that  emperors  themfelves  did  not 
decline  this  mark  of  tub  million. — Under  the  name  be- 
nedittion,  the  Hebrews  alfo  frequently  underftand  the 
prefents  which  friends  make  to  one  another,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  becaufe  they  are  generally  attended  w  ith  blef- 
fings  and  compliments,  both  from  thofe  who  give  and 
thofe  who  receive  them. 

.  Nuptial  Benediction ,  the  external  ceremony  pe re¬ 
formed  by  the  prieft  in  the  office  of  matrimony.  This  is 
alfo  called  facerdotal  and  matrimonial  benediction,  by 
the  Greeks  and  The  nuptial  bene¬ 

diction  is  not  effential  to,  but  the  confirmation  of,  a 
marriage  in  the  civil  law. 

Beatic  Benepicti@n3  benedifiio  beatica,.  is  the  via  ¬ 
ticum  given  to  dying  perfons.  The  Pope  begins  all  hi3 
bulls  with  this  form  :  Salutem  et  apojlolicatn  benedifti- 
onem.  V  , 

Benediction  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  ecclefiaftical  cere¬ 
mony,  whereby  a  thing  is  rendered  facred  or  venera¬ 
ble.  In  this  fenfe  benediction  differs  from  confecration, 
as  in  the  latter  unction  is  applied,  which  is  not  in  the 
X  2  former : 
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Benefice,  former  :  Thus  the  chalice  is  confecrated,  and  the  pis 
*  blefied ;  as  the  former,  not  the  latter,  is  anointed : 
though,  in  the  common  ufage,  thefe  two  words  are  ap  • 
plied  promifcuoufly. — The  fpirit  of  piety,  or  rather  of 
fuperftition,  has  introduced  into  the  Romifh  church 
benedictions  for  almoft  every  thing.  We  read  of  forms 
of  benedictions  for  wax-candles,  for  boughs,  for  allies, 
for  church-vclfels,  and  ornaments ;  for  flags  orenfigns, 
arms,  firft-fruits,  houfes,  ftiips,  pafcal  eggs,  cilicium 
or  the  hair-cloth  of  penitents,  church-yards,  &c.  In 
general,  thefe  benedictions  are  performed  by  afperfions 
of  holy  water,  figns  of  the  crofs,  and  prayers  fuitable 
to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony.  The  forms  of  thefe 
benedictions  are  found  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  in  the 
Roman  miflal,  in  the  book  of  ecclefiaftical  ceremonies 
printed  in  Pope  Leo  X.’s  time,  and  in  the  rituals  and 
ceremonies  of  the  different  churches  which  are  found 
collected  in  father  Martene’s  work  on  the  rites  and 
difcipline  of  the  church. 

BENEFICE  {beneficium),  In  middle-age  writers, 
is  ufed  for  a  fee,  fometimes  denominated  more  peculiarly 
beneficium  militare.  In  this  fenfe,  benefice  was  an  eftate 
in  land,  at  firft  granted  for  life  only  ;  fo  called,  becaufe 
it  was  held  ex  mere  beneficio  of  the  donor ;  and  the  te¬ 
nants  were  bound  to  fwear  fealty  to  the  lord,  and  to 
ferve  him  in  the  wars.  In  after-times,  as  thefe  tenures 
became  perpetual  and  hereditary,  they  left  their  name 
of  benejicia  to  the  livings  of  the  clergy  ;  and  retained 
to  themfelves  the  name  of  feuds. 

Benefice,  in  an  ecclefiaftical  fenfe,  a  church  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  j  or  the  revenue  itfelf  afligned  to  an  ecclefiafti¬ 
cal  perfon,  by  way  of  ftipend,  for  the  fervice  he  is  to 
do  that  church. 

All  church-preferments,  except  bifhoprics,  are  called 
lenejices i  and  all  benefices  Ve,  by  the  canonifts,  fome¬ 
times  ftyled  dignities:  but  we  now  ordinarily  diftinguilh 
between  benefice  and  dignity ;  applying  dignity  to 
bifhoprics,  deaneries,  archdeaconries,  and  prebendaries  ; 
and  benefieg  to  parfonages,  vicarages,  and  donatives. 

Benefices  are  divided  by  the  canonifts  into  fimple 
and  facerdotal.  In  the  firft  there  is  no  obligation  but 
to  read  prayers,  fing,  &c.  fuch  are  canonries,  chaplain- 
Ihips,  chantries,  &c. :  the  fecond  are  charged  with 
the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
confidences  ;  fuch  as  vicarages,  redlories,  &c. 

The  Romanifts  again  diftinguilh  benefices  into  regu¬ 
lar  and  fecular.  Regular  or  titular  benefices  are  thofe 
held  by  a  religious,  or  a  regular,  who  has  made  pro- 
feflion  of  fome  religious  order ;  fuch  are  abbeys,  prio¬ 
ries,  conventuals,  &c.  ;  or  rather,  a  regular  benefice  is 
that  which  cannot  be  conferred  on  any  but  a  religious, 
either  by  its  foundation,  by  the  inftitution  of  fome 
fuperior,  or  by  prefeription  :  for  prefeription,  forty 
years  poffefiion  by  a  religious  makes  the  benefice  regu¬ 
lar.  Secular  benefices  are  only  fuch  as  are  to  be  given 
to  fccular  priefts,  i.  e.  to  fuch  as  live  in  the  world,  and 
are  not  engaged  in  any  monaftic  order.  All  benefices 
are  reputed  fecular,  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear. 
They  are  called  fecular  benefices ,  becaufe  held  by  fe- 
culars  ;  cf  which  kind  are  almoft  all  cures. 

The  canonifts  diftinguilh  three  manners  of  vacating 
a  benefice,  viz.  l .  De  jure,  when  the  perfon  enjoying 
it  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes  exprefled  in  thofe  laws,  as 
*  herefy,  fimony,  Sic.  z»  Defatto ,  as  well  as  de-jure ,  by 
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the  natural  death  or  the  refignation  of  the  incumbent ;  Beneficiarii  I 
which  refignation  may  be  either  exprefs,  or  tacit,  as  jj  . 
wjien  he  engages  in  a  ftate,  &c.  inconfiftent  with  it. Bene  clMtn;  | 
as,  among  the  Romanifts,  by  marrying,  entering  Into 
a  religious  order,  or  the  like.  3.  By  the  fentence  of  a 
judge,  by  way  of  punilhment  for  certain  crimes,  as 
concubinage,  perjury,  & c. 

Benefices  began  about  500.  The  following  account 
of  thofe  in  England  is  given  as  the  faft  by  Dr  Bum, 
viz.  that  there  are  1071  livings  not  exceeding  1  o  1.  per 
annum;  1467  livings  above  10 1.  and  not  exceeding 
20 1.  per  annum;  1126  livings  above  20 1.  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  1.  per  annum;  1049  livings  above  30 1.  and 
not  exceeding  40 1.  per  annum;  884  livings  above  40 1. 
and  not  exceeding  50 1.  per  annum;  5597  livings  un-  -  ;| 

der  50 1.  per  annum.  It  muft  be  500  years  before 
every  living  can  be  raifed  to  60 1.  a-year  by  Queen 
Anne’s  bounty,  and  339  years  before  any  of  them  can 
exceed  50 1.  a-year.  On  the  whole,  there  are  above 
1 1,000  church  preferments  in  England,  exclufive  of 
bifhoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  prebendaries,  prieft- 
vicars,  lay-vicars,  fecondaries,  &c.  belonging  to  cathe¬ 
drals,  or  chorifters,  or  even  curates  to  well  beneficed 
clergymen. 

Benefice  in  commcndam  is  that,  the  direction  and 
management  of  which,  upon  a  vacancy,  is  given  or 
recommended  to  an  ecclefiaftic,  for  a  certain  time,  till 
he  may  be  conveniently  provided  for. 

<  BENEFICIARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  denote  fol- 
diers  who  attended  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  being 
exempted  from  other  duty.  Beneficiarii  were  alfo  fol- 
diers  difeharged  from  the  military  fervice  or  duty,  and 
provided  with  benejicia  to  fubfift  on.  Thefe  were  pro¬ 
bably  the  fame  with  the  former,  and  both  might  be 
comprifed  in  the  fame  definition.  They  were  old  ex¬ 
perienced  foldiers,  who,  having  ferved  out  their  legal 
time,  or  received  a  difeharge  as  a  particular  mark  of 
honour,  were  invited  again  to  the  fervice,  where  fjjey 
were  held  in  great  efteem,  exempted  from  all  military 
drudgery,  and  appointed  to  guard  the  ftandard,  & c. 

Thefe,  when  thus  recalled  to  fervice,  were  alfo  deno¬ 
minated  evocati  ;  before  their  recal,  emeriti . 

4  Beneficiarii  was  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  raifed  to  a 
higher  rank  by  the  favour  of  the  tribunes  or  other 
magiftrates.  The  word  beneficiarius  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Roman  inferiptions  found  in  Britain,  where  con- 
fulis  is  always  joined  with  it ;  but  befides  beneficiarius 
confulis,  we  find  in  Grutar  beneficiarius  tribuni,  preeto- 
rii,  legati ,  preefetti,  proconfulis,  &c. 

BENEFICIARY,  in  general  fomething  that  re¬ 
lates  to^benefices. 

Beneficiary,  beneficiarius,  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  a  beneficed  perfon,  or  him  who  receives  and  enjoys 
one  or  more  benefices.  A  beneficiary  is  not  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  revenues  of  his  church  ;  he  has  only  the 
adminiftration  of  them,  though  unaccountable  for  the 
fame  to  any  but  God. 

Beneficiary  is  alfo  ufed,  in  middle-age  writers, 
for  a  feudatory  or  vaffal.  The  denomination  was  alfo 
given  to  the  clerks  or  officers  who  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  benejicia,  and  made  the  writings  necefiary  there¬ 
to. 

BENEFICIUM,  in  military  matters  among  the 
Romans,  denoted  a  promotion  to  a  higher  rank  by  the 
favour  of  lome  perfon  in  authority. 
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BENEFIELD  (Sebaftian),  an  eminent  divine  of  Three  doors  (a  type  of  the  trinity,  according  to  the Benevenfo. 
the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1559,  at  Preftonbury  rules  eftablifhed  by  the  myftical  Vitruvii  of  thole  ages) 
in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  open, into  this  facade.  That  in  the  centre  is  of  bronze, 
college  in  Oxford.  In  1608,  he  took  the  degree  of  embofl'ed  with  the  Iife'of  Chrift,  and  the  effigies  of  the 
doftor  in  divinity;  and  five  years  after,  was  chofen  Benev^ntine  Metropolitan,  with  all  his  fuffragan  bi- 
Margaret  profeffor  in  that  univerfity.  He  had  been  (hops.  The  infide  offers  nothing  to  the  curious  obfer- 
prefented  feveral  years  before  to  the  reftory  of  Mey-  ver  but  columns,  altars,  and  other  decorations,  execu- 
fey-Hampton,  in  Gloucefterfhire.  He  publifhed  Com-  ted  in  the  rnoft  inelegant  ftyle  that  any  of  the  church- 
mentaries  upon  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  chapters  of  building  barbarians  ever  adopted.  In  the  court  ftands 
Amos ;  a  confiderable  number  of  fermons ;  and  fome  a  fmall  Egyptian  obelifk,  of  red  granite,  crowded  with 
Latin  treatifes.  He  died  in  1630.  hierogliphics.  In  the  adjoining  fquare,  are  a  fountain 

BENEFIT  of  Clergy.  See  Clergy.  and  a  very  indifferent  ftatue  of  Benedict  the  13th,  long 

BENESOEUF,  a  town  of  Egypt,  feated  on  the  archbifhop  of  Benevento. 
weftern  fhore  of  the  Nile,  and  remarkable  for  its  hemp  Of  the  Beneventine  hiftory  the  following  abftraft  is  > 

given  by  Mr  Swinburn,  in  his  Travels  in  Sicily.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  authors  (he  informs  us),  Diomed  was 
the  founder  of  Beneventum  ;  whence  its  origin  muft 
be  referred  to  the  “  years  that  immediately  fucceeded 


and  flax.  E.  Long.  31.  o.  N.  Lat.  29.  10. 

BENEVENTE,  a  town  ©f  the  province  of  Leon 
in  Spain,  feated  on  the  river  Efla,  in  W.  Long.  5.  5. 
N.  Lat.  42.  4. 


BENEVENTO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Trojan  war.  Other  writers  affign  it  to  the  Sam- 
Naples,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  fituated  near  nites,  who  made  it  one  of  their  principal  towns,  where 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sabato  and  Calore,  in  a  they  frequently  took  refuge  when  worfted  by  the  Ro- 
fertile  valley  called  the  Jlrait  of  Benevento ,  full  of  gen-  mans.  In  their  time,  its  name  \vz.sMaleventum,z  word  of 
tlemens  feats  and  houfes  of  pleafure.  This  town  hath  uncertain  etymology  :  however,  it  founded  fo  ill  in  the 
frequently  fuffered  terribly  by  earthquakes ;  particu-  Latin  tongue,  that  the  fuperftitious  Romans,  after  at- 


Jarly  in  1703,  when  a  great  part  of  it  was  overturned, 
and  the  reft  much  damaged.  E.  Long.  14.  57.  N. 
Lat.  41.6. 

The  arch  of  Trajan,  now  called  the  Porta  Aurea, 
forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city.  This  arch, though 


chieving  the  conqueft  of  Samnium,  changed  it  into  Be¬ 
neventum,  in  order  to  introduce  their  colony  under 
fortunate  aufpices.  Near  this  place,  in  the  479th  year 
of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus. 
In  the  war  againft  Hannibal,  Beneventum  fignalized 


it  appears  to  great  difadvantage  from  the  walls  and  its  attachment  to  Rome,  by  liberal  tenders  of  fuccour 
houfes  that  hem  it  in  on  both  Tides,  is  in  tolerable  and  real  fervices.  Its  reception  of  Gracchus,  after  his 
prefervation,  and  one  of  the  moil  magnificent  remains  defeat  of  Hanno,  is  extolled  by  Livy ;  and,  from  the 
of  Roman  grandeur  to  be  met  with  out  of  Rome,  gratitude  of  the  fenate,  many  foil'd  advantages  accrued 
The  archite&ure  and  fculpture  are  both  Angularly  to  the  Beneventines.  As  they  long  partook,  in  a  di¬ 
beautiful.  This  elegant  monument  was  erefted  in  the  ftinguilhed  manner,  of  the  glories  and  profperity  of  the 
year  of  Chrift  1 14,  about  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empires,  they  alfo  feverely  felt  the  effe&s  of  its 
Parthian  war,  and  after  the  fubmiffion  of  Decebalus  decline,  and  (hared  in  a  large  proportion  the  horrors 
had  intitled  Trajan  to  the  furname  of  Dacicus.  The  of  devaftation  that  attended  the  irruption  of  the  nor - 
order  is  compofite  ;  the  materials,  white  marble  ;  the  them  nations. 

height,  60  palms  ;  length,  37  and  a  half ;  and  depth  “  The  modern  hiftory  of  this  city  will  appear  inte- 
24.  It  confifts  of  a  fingle  arch,  the  fpan  of  which  is  refting  to  thofe  readers  who  do  not  defpife  the  events 
20  palms,  the  height  35.  On  each  fide  of  it,  two  of  ages  which  we  ufually  and  juftly  call  dark  and  bar- 
fluted  columns,  upon  a  joint  pedeftal,  fupport  an  en-  barous.  They  certainly  are  of  importance  to  all  the 
tablemen  t  and  an  attic.  The  intercolumniations  and  prefent  ftates  of  Europe;  for  at  that  period  origi- 
frfze  are  covered  with  baflo-relievos,  reprefenting  the  nated  the  political  exittence,  of  moil  of  them.  Had 
battles  and  triumph  of  the  Dacian  war.  In  the  attic  no  northern  favages  defeended  from  their  fnowy 
is  the  infeription.  As  the  fixth  year  of  Trajan’s  con-  mountains,  to  overturn  the  Roman  coloflus,  and  break 
fulate,  marked  on  this  arch,  is  alfo  to  be  feen  on  all  the  afunder  the  fetters  of  mankind,  few  of  thofe  powers, 
milli ary  columns  he  erefted  along  his  new  road  to  which  now  make  fo  formidable  a  figure,  would  ever 
Brundufium,  it  is  probable  that  the  arch  was  built  to  -  have  been  fo  much  as  heard  of.  The  avengers  of  the 
commemorate  fo  beneficial  an  undertaking.  Except  general  wrongs  were,  no  doubt,  the  deftroyers  of  arts 
the  old  metropolis  of  the  world,  no  city  in  Italy  can  and  literature,  and  brought  on  the  thick  clouds  of  ig- 
boaft  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculpture  as  are  norance,  which  for  many  centuries  no  gleam  of  light 
to  be  found  in  Benevento.  Scarce  a  wall  is  built  of  could  penetrate  ;  but  it  is.  to  be  remembered,  alfo,  . 
any  thing  but  altars,  tombs,  columns,  and  remains  of  that  the  Romans  themfelves  had  already  made  great 
entablatures.  progrefs  in  baniftiing  true  tafte  and  knowledge,  and 

The  cathedral  is  a  clum-fy  edifice,  in  a  ftyle  of  Go-  would  very  foon  have  been  a  barbarous  nation,  though 
thic,  or  rather  Lombard,  archite&ure.  This  church,  neither  Goths  nor  Vandals  had  ever  ,  approached  the 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  built  in  the  fixth  frontier. 

century,  enlarged;  in  the  1 1  th,  and  altered  confiderably  “  The  Lombards  came  the  laft  of  the  .  Scythian 
in  the  13th,  when  archbifhop  Roger  adorned  it  with  or  Scandinavian  hordes,  to  invade  Italy-  After  fixing 
a  new  front.  To  obtain  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mar-  the  feat  of  their  empire  at  Pavia,  they  lent  a  detach- 
ble  for  this  purpofe,  he  fpared  neither  farcophagus,  ment  to  poffefs  itfelf  of  the  fouthern  provinces.  In 
altar,  nor  infeription;  but  fixed  them  promifeuoufly  and  571,  Zotto  was  appointed  duke  of  Benevento,  as.  a 
irregularly  in  the,  walls  of.,  his  barbarous  *ftru£Ujr,e.  feudatory  of  the  king  of  Lombardy;  and  feems  to 

have  _* 
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fl.-nfven-  have  confined  his  rule  to  the  city  alone,  from  which  he 
tuuj.;  Tallied  forth  to  feek  for  booty.  The  fecond  duke, 
BcnEeld.  w’hofe  name  was  Arechis,  conquered  almoft  the  whole 

c— v - country  that  now  conftitutes  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

His  fucceffors  appear  long  to  have  remained  fatisfied 
with  the  extent  of  dominion  he  had  tranfmitted  to 
them.  Grim vvald,  one  of  them,  ufurped  the  crown  of 
■Lombardy  ;  but  his  fon  Romwald,  though  a  very  fuc- 
cefsful  warrior,  contented  himfelf  with  the  ducal  title. 
The  fall  of  Dtfiderius,  laft  king  of  the  Lombards,  did 
not  affeft  the  ftate  of  Benevento.  By  an  effort  of  po¬ 
licy  or  refoiuti on,  Arechis  the  fecond  kept  poflefiion  ; 
and  availing  himfelf  of  the  favourable  conjuncture,  af¬ 
fected  his  independence, — threw  off  all  feudal  fubmif- 
fion, — afiumed  the  fly le  of  Prince, — and  coined  money 
with  his  own  image  upon  it ;  a  prerogative  exercifed 
by  none  of  hi3  predecefibrs  as  dukes  of  Benevento. 
During  four  reigns,  this  date  maintained  itfelf  on  a 
refpedlable  footing  ;  \and  might  long  have  continued 
fo*  had  not  civil  war,  added  to  very  powerful  a  (faults 
from  abroad*  haftened  its  ruin.  Radelchis  and  Sico- 
nulph  afpired  to  the  principality ;  and  each  of  them 
invited  the  Saracens  to  his  aid.  The  defolation  cau- 
fed  by  this  conflict  is  fcarcely  to  be  defcribed..  No 
better  method  for  terminating  thefe  fatal  difl'entions 
could  be  derifed,  than  dividing  the  dominions  into  two 
diftinA  fovereignties.  In  851,  Radelchis  reigned  as 
Prince  at  Benevento ;  and  his  adverfary  fixed  his  court, 
with  the  fame  title,'  at  Salerno.  From  this  treaty  of 
partition,  the  ruin  of  the  Lombards  became  Inevitable: 
a  want  of  union  undermined  their  ftrength, —foreign¬ 
ers-  gained  an  afcendant  over  them,  —  irrefolution  and 
weaknefs  pervaded  their  whole  fy Item  of  government. 
The  erection  of  Capua  into  a  third  principality,  'was 
another  deftruAive  operation  :  and  now  the  inroads  of 
the  Saracens, — the  attacks  of  the  eallern  and  weftern 
emperors, — anarchy  and  animofity  at  home — reduced 
the  Lombard  dates  to  fuch  wretchednef3,  that  they 
were  able  to  make  a  very  feeble  refiftance  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  arms.  The  city  of  Benevento  alone  efcaped  their 
fway,  by  a  grant  which  the  emperor  Henry  II.  had 
made  of  it  to  the  bi(hop  of  Rome,  in  exchange  for 
the  territory  of  Bamberg  in  Germany,  where  the  Popes 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  fovereignty.  From  the  year  1054 
to  this  day,  the  Roman  See,  with  fome  fhort  interrup¬ 
tions  of  poflefiion,  has  exercifed  temporal  dominion 
over  this  city.  Benevento  has  given  three  popes  to 
the  chair  of  St  Peter  ;  viz.  Felix  III.  ViAor  III.  and 
Gregory  VIII.  and  what  it  is  much  prouder  of,  rec¬ 
kons  St  Januarius  m  the  lift  of  its  BilhopS.” 

BENEVENTUM,  (anc.  geo g.),  a  town  of  the 
Samnites,  formerly  called  Maleventum  from  the  un- 
wliolefomenefs  of  the  wind,  and  under  that  appellation 
it  is  mentioned  by  Livy ;  but  after  a  Roman  colony 
was  led  thither  in  the  485th  year  of  the  city,  it  came 
to  have  the  name  of  Berteventum ,  as  a  more  aufpicious 
title.  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  an  ancient  city 
faid  to  have  been  built  by  Diomedes  before  the  Trojan 
war..  Now  Benevento. 

BENEVOLENCE,  in  morals,  flgnifies  the  foye  of 
mankind  in  general,  accompanied  with  a  defire  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  happinefs.  See  Morals. 

BENFIELD,  a  town  of  Alface  in  France,  whofe 
fortifications  were  demoliftied  in  confequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia.  E.  Long.  7. 45.  N.  Lat.  48.  1-4. 
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BENGAL,  a  country  of  Indoftan  in  Afia,  bounded  Bengal.  1 
on  the  eaft  by  the  kingdoms  of  Aflem,  Tipra,  and  Ar- 1~““ "V"— mJ: 
racan  ;  on  the  weft,  by  Malva  and  Berar  ;  on  the  north, 
by  Gehud,  Rotas,  Benares,  and  Jefuat;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  Orixa  and  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Its  greateft 
length  from  weft  to  eaft  is  about  720  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  fouth  to  north,  where  greateft,  is  not  lefs 
than  300;  though  in  fome  places  not  above  150;  ex¬ 
tending  from  2 1  to  25  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  80  to  91  of  eaft  longitude.  1  j 

As  this  country  lies  almoft  entirely  within  the  torrid  Climate  txi 
zone,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  very  extenfive  continent,  ua' 

it  is  fometimes  fubjeA  to  fuch  extremes  of  heat  as  ren-  ea 
der  it  very  fatal  to  European  conftitutions.  Dr  Lind 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  Bengal  is  the  moft 
dangerous  in  this  refpeA  of  any  of  the  Engli(h  territo-  j  -j 

ries  excepting  Bencoolen  on  the  coaft  of  Sumatra.  4  jj 
Part  of  this  unliealthinefs  arifes  from  the  mere  circum-  Extreme  j 
ftance  of  heat  ;  for  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  India,  heat  of  th  1 
when  the  wind  blows  over  land,  it  is  fo  extremely  hot  h^d-wi® 
and  fuffocating  as  fcarcely  to  be  borne.  The  reafon  of  prifin^  ef* ' 
this  is  evident  from  the  mere  infpedtion  of  a  map  offers. 

Afia,  where  it  is  evident  that  whatever  wind  blows  over 
land,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  parts*  mud  pafs  over  an 
immenfe  traA  of  country  ftrongly  heated  by  the  fun  ; 
and  as  in  every  pait  of  this  extenfive  continent  there 
are  fandy  defarts  of  very  conliderable  magnitude,  the 
heat  is  thus  prodigioufly  increafed.  This  becomes  very 
evident  on  the  falling  of  a  (hower  of  rain  at  the  time 
the  land-wind  prevails;  for  if  the  wind  in  its  way 
paftes  through  the  (hower,  the  air  is  agreeably  cooled 
though  the  Iky  (hould  be  ever  fo  clear  5  while  thofe 
who  refide  only  at  a  few  miles  diftance,  but  out  of  the 
dire  A  line  of  the  fnower,  will  be  fainting  under  the 
exceflive  heat.  Here  indeed  when  the  air  is  clear,  the 
fun-beams  are  much  more  powerful  than  in  our  cli¬ 
mate,  infomuch  that  the  light  at  noon  day  is  too  power¬ 
ful  for  the  eyes  to  bear  ;  and  the  large -ftars,  as  Venus 
and  Jupiter,  (hine  with  a  furprifing  luftre.  Thus  the 
reflexion  of  the  fun-beams  from  the  earth  muft  necefia- 
rily  occafion  an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  in  the 
atmofphere ;  fo  that  from  the  winds  abovementioned 
very  great  inconveniences  fometimes  arife,  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  are  occafioned  by  the  Harmattan  in 
Africa.  Mr  Ives  tells  us,  that  it  is  affirmed  they  will 
fnap  glafs  if  it  be  too  much  expofed  to  them  ;  he  has 
feeu  the  veneering  dripped  off  from  a  cheft  of  drawers  j 

by  their  means  ;  and  they  will  certainly  crack  and 
chap  almoft  every  piece  of  wood  that  is  not  well  fea- 
foned.  In' certain  places  they  are  fo  loaded  with  fand, 
that  the  horizon  appears  quite  hazy  where  they  blow, 
and  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  prevent  the  eyes  from  be¬ 
ing  thus  greatly  injured.  They  have  likewife  a  very 
pernicious  effedft  on  fuch  people  as  are  expofed  to  them 
while  deeping.  This  feldom  fails  to  bring  on  a  fit  of 
the  bar  biers,  a  kind  of  paralytic  diitemper  attended  j 

with  a  total  deprivation  of  the  ufe  of  the  limbs,  and 
which  the  patient  never  gets  the  better  of  but  by  re¬ 
moving  to  fome  other  climate.  Thefe  hot  winds  are 
made  ufe  of  with  great  fuccefs  for  cooling  liquors,  by 
wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the  bottles  and  expofing 
it  to  the  air.  The  reafon  of  this  is  explained  under 
the  article  Evaporation.  Mr  Ives  remarks,  that  it 
will  thus  cool  much  fooner  than  by  being  expofed  to  ft 

the  cool  fea-breeze. 
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jhJ  Bengal.  The  great  canfe  of  the  unhealthinefa  of  Bengal, 
*  — “-y  -  1  however,  is  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges 

•13  .  and  Burrampooter,  by  which  fuch  quantities  of  pu- 
*1  Theban-  trefcible  matters  are  brought  down  as  tnfeft  the  air 
H  Si  &c-  de-  with  the  moll  malignant  vapours  when  the  waters  re- 
ribed.  * 


tire.  Though  jthe  rainy  feafon  begins  in  Bengal  only 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  river  begins  to  fwell  in  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  early  in  April,  and  by  the  latter 
end  of  that  month  in  Bengal  alfo.  The  reafon  of  this 
is  partly  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  partly  the  vail  collection  of  vapours  brought 
by  the  foutherly  or  fouthweft  monfoon,  which  are  i‘ud- 
denly  flopped  by  the  high  mountains  of  Thibet. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  accumulation  and  con- 
denfation  of  thefe  vapours  mull  firft  take  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  which  oppofe  them  ; 
and  thus  the  rainy  feafon  commences  fooneft  in  thofe 
places  which  lie  neareft  the  mountains. 

The  rivers  in  Bengal  begin  to  rife  at  firft  very  flowly, 
the  increafe  being  only  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  per 
day  for  the  firft  fortnight.  It  then  gradually  augments 
to  two  and  three  inches  before  any  quantity  of  rain 
falls  in  the  low  countries ;  and  when  the  rain  becomes 
general,  the  increafe  at  a  medium  is  five  inches  per 
day.  By  the  latter  end  of  July,  all  the  lower  parts  of 
Bengal,  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter, 
are  overflowed,  and  prefent  a  furface  of  water  more 
than  too  miles  wide.  This  vaft  collection  of  fluid, 
however,  is  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  rains  which 
fall  on  the  low  country  itfelf ;  for  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  overflowed  fome  time  before  .the 
bed  of  the  river  is  filled.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  even  to  fome 
miles  diftance,  is  higher  than  that  which  is  more  re¬ 
mote  ;  and  thus  a  reparation  is  made  for  a  conliderabk; 
time  betwixt  the  waters  of  the  land-flood  and,  thofe  of 
the  river. 

lands  As  fome  of  the  lands  in  Bengal  would  receive  da- 
::1  mage  from  fuch  a  copious  inundation,  they  muft  for 
piouTan  ^is  reafon  he  -  guarded  by  ftrong  dykes  to  refill  the 
Elation,  waters,  and  admit  only  a  certain  quantity.'  Thefe, 
colleftively  taken,  are  laid  to  be  more  than  i  ooo.  miles 
in  length,  and  are  kept  up  at  an  enormous  expence  $ 
yet  they  do  not  always  anfwer  the  purpofe,  on  account 
of  the  loofenefs  of  the  earth  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  even  though  fome  are  of  the  thicknefs  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  rampart  at  the  bafe.  One  particular  branch  of 
the  Ganges  (navigable  Only  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and 
then  equal  in  fize  to  the  Thames  at  Chelfoa)  is  con¬ 
ducted  for  70  miles  between  dykes:  and  when  full,  the 
paffengers  look  down,  upon  the  adjacent  country  as 
■1  from  an  eminence.. 

As  the  tide  lofes  its  power  of  counteracting  fuch  ah 
impetuous  torrent  of  frefli  water,  the  height  of  the  im- 
H;  undation  gradually  diminifhes  as  it  approaches  the  fea, 

and  totally  vaniihes  at  the  point  of  confluence ;  which 
H]  is  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  waters  of  the 

»  s  inundation  fpread  over  the  level  of  the  ocean.  But 
i||(S'afters  when  the  force  of  winds  confpires  wkh  that  of  the 
■'•iafioned  tide,  the  waters  are  retarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fome- 
n°n in-  t'mes  t0  ra^e  t^ie  inundation  two  feet  above  the  ordi- 
flj'iation.  nary  kavel  5  which  has  been  known  to  occafion  the  lofs 
•  of  whole  crops  of  rice.  In  the  year  1763,  a  melan¬ 
choly  accident  happened  at  Lucklpour,  when  a  ftrong 
gale  of  wind,  confpiring  with  a  high  fpring-tide,  at  a 
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feafon  when  the  periodical  flood  was  within  a  foot  and  Bengal, 
an  half  of  its  higheft  pitch,  the  waters  are  faid  to  have  ' 
rifen  fix  feet  above  their  ordinary  level.  Thus  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  particular  diftriCt  were  fwept  away  with 
their  houfes  and  cattle  ;  and  to  aggravate  the  diftrefs, 
it  happened  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  it  was 
fcarce  pofiible  to  find  a  tree  for  a  drowning  man  to 
efcape  to. 

For  fome  days  before  the  middle  of  Auguft  the  in¬ 
undation  is  at  a  ftand,  and  then  begins  to  abate  by  a 
ceffation  of  rains  in  the  mountains,  though  great 
quantities  ftill  continue  to  fall  on  the  low  country.  The 
inundation  does  not,  however,  in  its  decreafe,  always 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  river,  by  reafon  of  the 
height  of  the  banks  ;  but  after  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  when  the  rain  has  nearly  ceafed,  the  remainder 
goes  off  quickly  by  evaporation,;  leaving  the  ground 
exceedingly  fertilized..  $ 

From  the  time  that  the  monfoon  changes  in  Oflo-  Dangerous- 
ber  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  rivers  are  in  a  ftate  ()i 
of  tranquillity ;  when  the  north-well  winds  begin,  and  weft'wkds, 
may  be  expected  once  in  three  or  four  days  till  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon.  Thefe  me  the 
moll  formidable  enemies  of  the  inland,  navigation  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  large  rivers.  They  are  fudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  fqualls,  attended  with  rain ;  and  though  their 
duration  is  commonly  but  Ihort,  fometimes  produce 
fatal  effects,  whole  fleets  of  trading  boats  having  been, 
funk  by  them  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  They  are  more 
frequent  in  the  eaftern  than  the  weftern  part  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  happen  oftener  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day 
than  at  any  other  time  5  but  as  they  are  indicated  fome 
time  before  they  approach  by  the  riling  and  Angular 
appearance  of  the  clouds,  the  traveller  has  commonly 
time  enough  to  feek  for  a  place  of  Ihelter.  It  is  in 
the  great  rivers  alone  that  they  are  fo  formidable,  and 
that  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,, 
when  the  rivers  arc  much  increafed  in  width.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  feafon,  which  varies 
in  different  parts  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  June, 
tempeftuous  weather  occafionally  happens.  At  this 
feafon  places  of  ihelter  are  more  common  than  at  any 
other  time  by  the  filling  up  of  the  creeks  and  inlets 
as  the  river  increafes :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  bad 
weather,  when  it  happens,  is  of  longer  continuance 
than  during  the  feafon  of  the  north-wefters.  The  ri¬ 
vers  being  now  fpread  to  the  diftance  of  fcveral  miles, 
latge  waves  are  raifed  on  them,  particularly  when  blow¬ 
ing  in  a  direftion  contrary  to  the  rapid  parts  of  the 
ftream,  which  for  obvious  reafons  ought  to  be  a- 
voided. 

This  navigation  is  performed  in  fafety  during  the  Of  the  ii> 
interval  between  the  end  of  the  rainy  feafon  and  thelanh  l  avi. 
beginning  of  the  north-wefters  ;  an  ordinary  degree  gatlofi  in 
of  attention  being  then  only  requilite  to  pilot  the  boat  Benga  * 
clear  of  fhallows  and  flumps  of  trees.  The  feafon  of 
the  north-wefters  requires  the  greateft  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Should  one  of  thefe  fqualls  approach,  and  no 
creek  or  inlet  offer  for  Ihelter,  the  ftcep  bank  of  the 
rivers  fhould  be  always  fought  a3  a  place  of  fhelter,  if 
it  i»  not  in  a  crumbling  flats  f ,  whether  it  be  to  thet  See  Can- 
windward  or  leeward,  rather  than  the  other.  If  thrs^"* 
cannot  be  done,  the  flat  fide  muft  be  taken  up  with  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  lee  fhore  the  anchor  fhould  be  thrown 
out  to  prevent,  driving  upon  it.  In  thefe  cafes  the  mad: 
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Bsngal.  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  ftruck  ;  and,  provided  this 
be  done,  >and  the  cargo  judicioufly  difpofed  of,  there 
is  little  danger  of  any  of  the  boats  commonly  made 
8  life  of  being  overfet. 

The  boats  ufed  in  the  inland  navigation  of  Bengal 
are  called  budge  rows,  and  are  formed  fomewhat  like  a 
■pleafure-barge.  Some  have  cabins  14  feet  broad  and 
proportionally  long,  drawing  from  four  to  five  feet 


BnJgtrows 
a  kind  of 
boats,  de- 
Jcribed. 
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ing  fo  full  of  carcafes  ;  and  many  of  thofe  who  ven-  Bengal. 

tured  to  feed  upon  them  died  fuddenly.  Hogs,  ducks,  '"'“"v . J 

and  geefe,  alfo  fed  moftly  on  carnage  ;  fo  that  the 
only  meat  that  could  be  procured  was  mutton  ;  and 
this,  from  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  was  fo  fmall, 
that  a  quarter  of  it  would  fcarcely  weigh  a  pound  and 
an  half.  J0 

In  the  month  of  Auguft  a  moft  alarming  pheno-  Surprifng 


-water.  Their  motion  is  very  flow,  not  exceeding  the  menon  appeared,  of  a  large  black  cloud  at  a  diftance 


rate  of  eight  miles  a-day  when  moved  by  their  oars ; 
fo  that  their  progrefs  down  the  river  muft  depend  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  motion  of  the  current.  From  the  be- 


in  the  air,  which  fometimes  obfcured  the  fun,  and" 
feemed  to  extend  a  great  way  over  and  about  Calcutta. 
The  hotter  the  day  proved  the  lower  this  cloud  feem- 


.ginning  of  November  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  ed  to  defcend,  and  for  three  days  it  occafioned  great 


May,  the  ufual  rate  of  going  down  the  ftream  is  about 
40  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  during  the  reft  of  the 
year  from  50  to  70  miles.  The  current  is  ftrongeft 
while  the  waters  of  the  inundation  are  draining  off, 
which  happens  in  part  of  Auguft  and  September.  In 
many  of  the  fhallow  rivers,  however,  the  current  is 
exceedingly  flow  during  the  dry  months ;  infomuch 


fpeculatiou.  The  bramins  pretended,  that  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  was  a  cloud  of  infefts,  ftiould  make 
its  appearance  three  times  ;  and  if  ever  they  defeended 
to  the  earth,  the  country  would  be  deftroyed  by  fome 
untimely  misfortune.  They  faid,  that  about  150  years 
before  there  had  been  fuch  another  bad  time,  when 
the  earth  was  parched  for  want  of  water;  and  thi3 


that  the  track-rope  is  frequently  ufed  in  going  down-  cloud  of  infe&s  made  its  appearance,  though  it  came 
wards.  In  towing  againft  the  ftream  the  tteep  fide  of  much  lower  the  fecond  time  than  it  had  done  before, 
the  river  is  generally  preferred  on  account  of  the  depth  On  the  third  day,  the  weather  being  very  hot  and 
of  water,  though  the  current  runs  much  ftronger  cloudy,  they  defeended  fo  low  that  they  could  be 
there  than  on  the  oppofite  fide.  On  thefe  occafions  plainly  feen.  They  feemed  to  be  about  the  fize  of  a 
-it  is  neceffary  to  provide  a  very  long  track- rope,  as  horfe-ftinger,  with  a  long  red  body,  large  head  and 
well  for  avoiding  the  falling  pieces  of  the  fteep  bank  eyes,  keeping  clofe  together  like  a  fivarm  of  bees, 
on  the  one  fide  as  the  ihallow  water  on  the  other,  when  and,  to  appearance,  flying  quite  on  a  line.  None, 
it  becomes  neceffary  to  change  fides  through  the  bad-  however,  were  caught,  as  the  people  were  fo  much 
nefs  of  the  tracking  ground.  The  anchor  ftiould  al-  frightened  by  the  prognoftications  of  the  bramins. 
ways  be  kept  ready  for  dropping  in  cafe  the  track-  Whilft  it  rained  they  continued  in  one  pofition  for  near 


rope  breaks.  The  ufual  rate  of  towing  againft  the 
ftream  is  from  1 7  to  20  miles  a-day ;  and  to  make 
even  this  progrefs  the  windings  of  the  river  require 
the  boats  to  be  dragged  againft  the  current  at  the  rate 


a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  they  rofe  five  or  fix  feet 
at  once,  and  in  a  little  time  defeended  as  much,  until 
a  ftrong  north-weft  wind  blew  for  two  days  fuccefiively. 
During  its  continuance  they  afeended  and  defeended, but 


of  four  miles  and  an  half  per  hour  for  1 2  hours.  When  more  precipitately  than  before  ;  and  next  morning  the 
the  waters  are  high,  a  greater  progrefs  will  be  made,  air  was  quite  clear.  For  fome  days  before  the  cloud 
notwithftanding  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  the  current ;  made  its  appearance,  the  toads,  frogs,  and  infe&s, 
becaufe  the  filling  of  the  river-bed  gives  many  oppor-  which,  during  the  rains,  make  a  continual  noife  through 
tunities  of  cutting  off  angles  and  turnings,  and  fome-  the  night,  difappeared,  and  were  neither  heard  nor 


feen,  except  in  the  river. 

This  dreadful  famine  was  occafioned  by  a  preterna-  Caufe  of 
tural  drought.  In  this  country  they  have  two  har-  fam‘ne* 
veils,  one  in  April,  called  the  little  harveji,  which  con- 


famine 
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times  even  large  windings,  by  going  through  creeks. 

Bengal  produces  the  vegetables  and  animals  common 
to  other  countries  in  the  torrid  zone.  Its  great  pro¬ 
duce  of  grain  is  rice,  which  is  commonly  exported 

from  thence  into  other  countries.  By  various  acci-  fills  of  the  fmaller  grain  ;  the  fecond,  called  the  grand 
dents,  however,  the  crop  of  rice  fometimes  fails,  and  harveji ,  is  only  of  rice.  But  by  a  drought  which  hap- 
a  famine  is  produced  ;  and  of  this  there  have  been  ma-  pened  in  1769  the  great  harveft  of  that  year  failed,  as 
ny  inftances  in  Bengal  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  In-  did  alfo  the  little  one  of  1770,  which  produced  the 
Account  of  doftan.  One  of  the  molt  deplorable  of  this  kind  hap-  dreadful  confequences  already  mentioned, 
dreadful  pened  in  the  year  1770.  The  nabob  and  feveial  great  Among  the  vegetables  produced  in  Bengal  Mr  Ives  Vegetable  ' 
men  of  the  country  diftributed  rice  gratis  to  the  poor  mentions  the  areca  tree,  the  woody  part  of  which  is  ProJuc‘  I1' 
until  their  (locks  began  to  fail,  when  thofe  dona-  as  tough  as  whalebone.  Here  is  alfo  a  beautiful  tree tlons* 

•tions  were  of  confequence  withdrawn.  Vail  multitudes  called  chulta ,  the  flower  of  which  is  at  firft  a  hard 
then  came  down  to  Calcutta,  the  capital  Englilh  green  ball  on  footftalks  about  four  inches  in  length. 

Settlement  in  the  province,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  This  opens,  and  the  calyx  is  compofed  of  five  round 
relief  at  that  place.  The  granaries  of  the  Company,  thick  and  fucculent  leaves ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  the 
however,  being  quite  empty,  none  could  be  afforded  ;  like  number  of  fine  beautiful  white  petals.  After  one 
fo  that  when  the  famine  had  prevailed  a  fortnight,  ma-  day  the  corolla  falls  off  and  the  ball  clofes  again,  and 
ny  thoufands  fell  down  in  the  ftreets  and  fields ;  whofe  is  fold  in  the  markets.  There  is  a  fucceflion  of  thefe 
bodies,  mangled  by  the  dogs  and  vultures,  corrupting  for  feveral  months.  The  mango  tree  grows  here  alfo 
in  the  air,  feemed  to  threaten  a  plague  as  tire  confe-  in  plenty.  Its  fruit  is  preferred  to  all  others  in  the 
quence  of  the  famine.  An  hundred  people  were  daily  country  excepting  very  fine  pine-apples  ;  the  gentle- 
employed  on  the  Company’s  account,  with  doolys,  men  eat  little  elfe  in  the  hot  months  when  thefe  fruits 
fledges,  and  bearers,  to  throw  them  into  the  river,  are  in  feafon.  If  no  wine  is  drunk  with  them  they 
At  this  time  the  filh  could  not  be  eaten,  the  river  be-  are  apt  to  produce  boils  which  are  troublefome  but 
N°45.  2  healthful. 
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|  Bengal.  healthful.  In  the  walks  of  Bengal  they  have  a  tall 

'  “—'v - tree  called  the  tatoon,  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought 

into  England  by  Captain  Birch.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  Alining  green,  the  lower  part  rather  paler  where 
it  is  ribbed,  and  undulated  round  the  edges.  The 
fruit  is  of  the  fize,  ftiape*and  colour  of  an  olive,  with 
a  moderately  thin  hulk,  and  a  kernel  like  that  of  the 
date ;  five  or  fix  grow  on  the  fame  pedicle.  Near 
Calcutta  is  a  large  Spreading  tree  cal'ed  the  rujfa,  which 
makes  a  fine  appearance  when  in  full  bloom.  The  na¬ 
tives  fay  that  this  and  another  near  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ment  are  the  only  two  in  Bengal.  They  pretend  like- 
wife  that  they  can  never  find  the  feed  ;  but  Mr  Ives 
informs  us  that  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  plenty,  though 
in  a  bad  condition,  the  ants  and  other  vermin  being  fo 
fond  of  them,  that  not  a  Angle  pod  is  ever  to  be  met 
with  that  is  not  touched  by  one  or  other  of  tliefe  fpe- 
cie's  of  infefts.  This  tree  bears  flowers  of  bright  crim- 
fon,  and  all  the  fliades  from  thence  down  to  a  bright 
yellow.  They  are  in  fuch  plenty  as  almoft  to  cover 
tha  tree,  but  have  little  or  no  finell.  The  fruit  is  a 
pod  of  the  lhape  and  fize  of  a  large  garden-beau,  con¬ 
taining  four  or  five  flefliy  feeds,  which  ealily  fall  into 
two  when  dry.  They  are  brown  on  the  outfide,  white 
j  within,  and  nearly  fquare,  but  convex  on  the  fides. 

Lds  of  an  Among  the  animals  to  be  met  with  in  Bengal  Mr 
itraordi-  Ives  makes  mention  of  a  kind  of  birds  named  argill 
;.ry  free,  or  kurgill  (fee  Ardea,  fp.  6.).  They  are  very  large, 
and  in  the  evenings  would  majeftically  (talk  along  like 
as  many  naked  Indians,  for  which  our  author  at  firft 
miftook  them.  On  difcovering  that  they  were  birds 
he  refolved  to  flioot  one  of  them  ;  which,  however,  was 
very  difficult  to  be  done.  The  Indians  fliowed  evident 
marks  of  diffatUfa&ion  at  the  attempt ;  and  informed 
jl  him  that  it  was  impoffible  to  fucceed,  becaufe  thefe  birds 

I  were  poffefied  by  the  fouls  of  bramins.  At  laft,  how¬ 

ever,  he  fucceeded ;  and  informs  that  the  bird  he  fliot 
extended  14  feet  10  inches  between  the  tips  of  the 
wings ;  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  claw  was  feven  feet  and  a  half :  the  legs  were  na¬ 
ked,  a3  was  alfo  one-half  of  the  thighs;  the  naked 
parts  being  three  feet  in  length.  The  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  back  were  of  an  iron  colour,  and  very  ftrong; 
thofe  of  the  belly  were  very  long,  and  on  the  breaft 
was  a  great  deal  of  down  all  of  a  dirty  white.  The 
bill  was  1 6  inches  round  at  the  bafe,  nearly  of  a  tri¬ 
angular  fliape,  and  of  different  colours.  In  the  craw 
was  a  land-tortoife  1  o  inches  long  ;  and  a  large  black 
1  male  cat  was  found  entire  in  its  ftomach. 

fhmmerce,  Bengal  is  reckoned  the  richeft  and  moft  populous 
laud.  province  in  the  efnpire  of  Indoftan.  Befides  its  own 
confumption,  which  is  certainly  very  coufiderable,  its 
L  exports  are  immenfe.  One  part  of  its  mercliandife  is 

carried  into  the  inland  country.  Thibet  takes  off  a 
quantity  of  its  cottons,  befides  fome  iron  and  cloths  of . 
European  manufacture.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe 
mountains  fetch  them  from  Patna  themfelves,  and  give 
mulk  and  rhubarb  in  exchange. 

But  the  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
'  of  that  which  Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi, 

and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  thofe  fuperb  capitals,  in 
fait,  fugar,  opium,  filk,  filk-ftuffs,  and  an  infinite 
quantity  of  cottons,  and  particularly  muffins.  Thefe 
articles,  taken  together,  amounted  formerly  to  more 
than  L.  1,750,000  a-year.  So  coufiderable  a  fum  was 
Von.  III.  Part  I. 
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not  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  5  but  it  was  Brngul. 
the  means  of  retaining  one  nearly  equal,  which  mull ~v— — » 
have  iffued  from  thence  to  pay  the  duties,  or  for  other 
purpofes.  Since  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  made 
themfelves  nearly  independent,  and  fend  him  no  revenues 
but  fuch  as  they  choofe  to  allow  him,  the  luxury  of  the 
court  is  greatly  abated,  and  the  trade  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of  is  no  longer  fo  confiderable.  ,  f 

#  The  maritime  trade  of  Bengal,  managed  by  the  na-  Maritime, 
tives  of  the  country,  has  not  fuffered  the  fame  dimi¬ 
nution,  nor  was  it  ever  fo  extenfive,  as  the  other.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  Catek  is 
in  pofieffion  of  the  greater  part. 

Catek  is  a  diftridt  of  fome  extent,  a  little  below  the 
moft  weftern  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore,  fituated 
upon  a  navigable  river,  ferves  it  for  a  port.  The  na¬ 
vigation  to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifh  and  French 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  cli- 
fnate,  is  carried  on  entirely  from  this  road.  Here 
they  load  their  vefiels  with  rice,  coarfe  cottons,  and  fome 
filk  fluffs,  for  thele  iflands ;  and  receive  cowries  in  ex¬ 
change,  which  are  ufed  for  money  in  Bengal,  and  are 
fold  to  the  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  other  people  of 
the  Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a  confiderable  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  country  of  Afham.  This  kingdom, 
which  is  thought  to  have  formerly  made  a  part  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  is  only  divided  from  it  by  a  river  that  falls 
into  the  Ganges,  deferves  to  be  better  known,  if  what 
is  afferted  here  be  true,  that  gun-powder  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  there,  and  that  it  was  communicated  from 
Afliam  to  Pegu,  and  from  Pegu  to  China.  Its  gold, 
lilver,  iron,  and  lead  mines,  would  have  added  to  its 
fame,  if  they  had  been  properly  worked.  In  the  midft 
of  thefe  riches,  which  were  of  very  little  fervice  to  this 
kingdom,  fait  was  an  article  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  much  in  want,  that  they  werereduced  to  the 
expedient  of  procuring  it  from  a  deco&ion  of  certain 
plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome  Bra¬ 
mins  of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperftitions  to  Afliam, 
where  the  people  were  guided  folely  by  the  di&ates 
of  natural  religion.  The  priefts  perfuaded  them, 
that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Brama  if  they 
fubftituted  the  pure  and  wholefome  fait  of  the  fea 
to  that  which  they  ufed.  The  fovereign  confented 
to  this  on  condition  that  the  exclufive  trade  fliould  be 
in  Jus  hands ;  that  it  fliould  only  be  brought  by  the 
people  of  Bengal ;  and  that  the  boats  laden  with  it 
Ihould  flop  at  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions.  Thus, 
have  all  thefe  falfe  religions  been  introduced  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  priefts  who  teach, 
and  of  the  kings  who  admit,  them.  Since  this  arrange¬ 
ment  has  taken  place,  40  vefiels  from  50a  to  600  tons 
.  burden  each  are  annually  fent  from  thifGanges  to  Afham 
laden  with  fait,  which  yields  200  percent,  profit.  They 
receive  in  payment  a  fmall  quantity  of  gold  and  filver, 
ivory,  mulk,  eagle-wood,  gum-lac,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  filk. 

Excepting  thefe  two  branches  of  maritime  trade, 
which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  been  confined  to 
the  natives  of  the  country,  all  the  reft  of  the  vefiels 
fent  from  the  Ganges  to  the  different  fea- ports  of  India 
belong  to  the  Europeans,  and  are  built  at  Pegu.  See 
Pegu. 

y  a 
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Bengal.  A  ftill  more  eonfiderable  branch  of  commerce,  which 
1  v  the  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on  with  the  reft  of  In¬ 
dia,  is  that  of  opium.  Patna,  fituated  on  tlie  Upper 
Ganges,  is  the  moll  celebrated  place  in  the  world  for 
the  cultivation  of  opium.  The  fields  are  covered  with  it. 
Befides  what  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts,  there  are 
annually  3000  or  4000  chefts  exported,  each  weighing 
300  pounds.  It  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  the  rate  of  be¬ 
tween  24I.  and  25I.  a  chefton  an  average.  This  opium 
is  not  purified  like  that  of  Syria  and  Perfia,  which 
we  make  ufe  of  in  Europe ;  it  is  only  a  pafte  that  has 
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been  fufficiently  alarmed  at  this  defpotifm,  which 
ought  to  have  prevented  them  from  fubmitting  to  a  " 
dependence  upon  the  Cheyks.  They  have  fallen  into 
the.  fnare,  by  borrowing  eonfiderable  fums  of  thefe  a- 
varicious  financiers,  apparently  at  nine,  but  in  reality 
at  thirteen,  per  cent,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the 
difference  between  the  money  that  is  lent  them  and 
that  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  their  pay¬ 
ments.  The  engagements  entered  into  by  the  French 
and  Dutch  companies  have  been  kept  within  fome 
bounds  5  but  thofe  of  the  Englifh  company  have  been 


undergone  no  preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  unlimited.  In  1  755,  they  were  indebted  to  tile  Cheyks 


the  virtue  of  purified  opium. 

The  Dutch  fend  rice  and  fugar  from  their  fettlements 
to  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  for  which  they  are  paid  in 
fpecie,  unlefs  they  have  the  good  foitune  to  meet  with 
fome  foreign  merchandife  at  a  cheap  rate.  They  fend 
out  one  or  two  veffels  laden  with  rice,  cottons,  and 
filk  :  the  rice  is  fold  in  Ceylon,  the  cottons  at  Mala¬ 
bar,  and  the  filk  at  Surat ;  from  whence  they  bring 


about  1,225,000!. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  frequented  this  rich  coun¬ 
try,  had  the  wifdom  to  eftablifh  themfelves  at  Chati- 
gan,  a  port  fituated  upon  the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not 
far  from  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Dutch,  who,  without  incurring  the  refentment  of  an 
enemy  at  that  time  fo  formidable,  were  defirous  of 
Iharing  in  their  good  fortune,  were  engaged  in  fearch- 


back  cotton,  which  is  ufefully  employed  in  the  coarfer  ing  for  a  port  which,  without  obftrudting  their  plan, 


manufa&ures  of  Bengal.  Two  or  three  fhips  laden 
with  rice,  gum-lac,  and  cotton  fluffs,  are  fent  to  Baf- 
fora  ;  and  return  with  dried  fruits,  rofe-water,.  and  a 
quantity  of  gold.  The  rich  merchandife  carried  to  A- 
rabia  is  paid  for  entirely  in  gold  and  lilver.  The  trade 
of  the  Ganges  with  the  other  fea-ports  of  India  brings 
1,225,0001.  annually  into  Bengal. 

Though  this  trade  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the 
Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  under  their  protection, 
it  is  not  entirely  on  their  own  account.  The  Mpguls, 
indeed,  who  are  ufually  fat-isfied  with  the  places  they 
hold  under  the  government,  have  feldom  any  concern 
in  thefe  expeditions ;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  fince 
the  revolutions  in  Perfia,  are  fettled  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  to  which  they  formerly  only  made  voyages, 
readily  throw  their  capitals  into  this  trade.  The  In¬ 
dians  employ  ftill  larger  fums  in  it.  The  impoffibility 
of  enjoying  their  fortunes  under  an  opprefiive  govern-- 
ment  does  not  deter  the  natives  of  this  country  from 
labouring  inceffantly  to  inereafe  them.  As  they  would 
run  too  great  a  rifle  by  engaging  openly  in  trade,, 
they  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  clandeftine  methods. 
As  foon  as  an  European  arrives,  the  Gentoos,  who 
know  mankind  better  than  is  commonly  fuppofed,  ftudy 
his  charaCIer;  and,  if  they  find  him  frugal,  aftive,  and 
well  informed,,  offer  to  aChas  his  brokers  and  caftu'ers, 
and  lend  or  procure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at 
intereft.  This  intereft,  which  is  ufually  nine  per  cent. 
at  leaft,  is  higher  when  he  is  under  a  neceffity  of 
borrowing  of  the  Cheyks. 

Thefe  Cheyks  are  a  powerful  family,  of  Indians, 
powerful  who  have,  time  immemorial,,  inhabited  the  banks  ,  of 
Indian  fa-  tjie  QartgeS>  Their  riches  have  long  ago  procured 
them  the  management  of  the  bank  belonging  to  the. 
court,  the  farming  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  money,  which  they  coin  afrefh  every 
year  in  order  to  receive  annually  the  benefit  arifing 
from  the  mint.  By  uniting  fo  many  advantages,  they 
are  enabled  to  lend  the  government  i, 7  jo, 000 1. 
2,625,00.01.  or  even  4,375,090.1.  at  a  time.  When 
the  government  finds  it  impofli'ble  to  refund  the  money,, 
they  are  allowed  to  indemnify  themfelves  by- oppreffing 
tlie  people. 

The.  Europeans  who  frequent  the  Ganges  have  not 


Cheyks 


would  expofe  them  the  leaft  to  hoftilities.  In  1603, 
their  attention  wa3  direfted  to  Balafore ;  and  all  the 
companies,  rather  through  imitation  than  in  confequence 
of  any  well-concerted  fchemes,  followed  their  example,. 
Experience  taught  them  the  propriety  of  fixing  as  near 
as  poffible  to  the  markets  from  whence  they  had  their 
merchanzife  ;  and  they  failed  up  that  branch  of  the 
Ganges  which,  feparating  itfelf  from  the  main  river  at 
Mourcha  above  Caffimbuzar,  falls  into  the  fca  near  Ba¬ 
lafore  under  the  name  of  the  river  Hughly.  The  go¬ 
vernment  of  tlie  country  permitted  them  to  ereCl  ware- 
houfes  wherever  there  was  plenty  of  manufactures,  and 
to  fortify  themfelves  upon  this  river. 

The  firft  town  that  is  met  with  in.paffing  up  the  river  pr;,*-Li 
is  Calcutta,  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  Englifh  towns.  * 
company.  See  Calcutta. 

Six  leagues  higher  is  fituated  Erederic  Nagore, 
founded  by  the  Danes  in  1756,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
place  of  an  ancient  fettlement  where  they  could  not 
maintain  their  ground.  This  new  eftablifhment  has 
not  yet  acquired  any  importance,  and  there  is  all  the 
reafon  imaginable  to  believe  that  it  will  never  become 
eonfiderable. 

Two  leagues  and  an  half  higher  lies  Cliandernagore, 
a  fettlement  belonging  to  the  French.  See  Chan- 
EER.N  AGORE. 

At  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Cliandernagore  is 
Chinfura,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Dougli,  being 
fituated  near  the  fuburbs  of.  that  anciently  renowned 
city.  The  Dutch  have  no  other  poffefiions  there,  but 
merely  their  fort ;  the  territory,  round  it  depending 
on  the  government  of  the  country,  which  hath  fre¬ 
quently  made  it  feel  its  power  by  its  extortions.  Ano-- 
ther  inconvenience  attending  this  fettlement  is  a  fand- 
bank  that  prevents  fhips  from  coming  up  to  it :  they 
proceed  no  farther  than  Tulta,  which  is  20  mile3  be-- 
lovv  Calcutta;  andthis  of  courfe  occalions  au  additional 
expence  to  the  government. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  made  Bandel,  which 
is  eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  Iqague  above  the  Hughly,  the  principal 
feat  of  their  commerce.  Their  flag  is  ftill  difplayed,. 
and  there  are  a  few  unhappy  wretches  remaining  there, 
who  have  forgotten  their  country  after  having  been. 

folr- 
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Bengal  forgotten  by  it.  This  factory  has  BO  other  employ- 
.  ,  II  ment  than  that  of  fupplying  the  Moors  and  the  Dutch 

SS^with  miftrelfes. 

19  The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confift  of  mtiflc, 
fexports.  gum-lac,  nicaragua  wood,  pepper,  cowries,  and  fome 
other  articles  of  lefs  importance  brought  thither  from 
other  places.  Thofe  that  are  the  immediate  produce 
of  the  country  are  borax,  falt-petre,  filk  ftulfs,  muffins, 
and  feveral  different  forts  of  cottons. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  ufelefs  tafk  to  enumerate 
•  all  the  places  where  ticken  and  cottons,  fit  for  table- 
linen  or  intended  to  be  worn  plain,  painted,  or  printed, 
are  manufaftured;  It  will  be  fufficient  to  refer  to  Da- 
ca,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  of 
Bengal,  where  the  great  eft  variety  of  fineft  cottons  are 
to  be  met  with,  and  in  the  greateft  abundance.  See 
Daca. 

The  fum  total  of  the  purchafes  made  in  Bengal  by 
the  European  nations,  amounted  a  few  years  ago  to 
no  more  than  870,0001.  One  third  of  this  firm  was 
paid  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  and  Dutch  fpices: 
the  remainder  was  difcharged  in  money.  Since  the 
Englifh  havfe  made  themfelves  mafters  of  this  rich 
Country,  its  exports  have  been  increafed,  and  its  im¬ 
ports  diminifhed,  becaufe  the  conquerors  have  carried 
away  a  greater  quantity  of  mcrchandife,  and  pay  for 
it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  the  country. 

-  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  revolution  in  the 
trade  of  Bengal  has  not  arrived  at  its  crifis,  and  that 
fooner  or  later  it  will  be  attended  with  more  import¬ 
ant  confequences  and  effefts. 

For  the  hiftory  of  Bengal,  and  its  Conqueft  by  the 
Britifh,  fee  the  article  Indostan. 

BENGO,  a,  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola  in 
Africa,  having  the  fea  on  the  weft,  and  the  province 
of  Mofeche  on  the  eaft.  It  produces  plenty  of  ba¬ 
nana  trees  5  but  the  Portuguefe  have  grubbed  up  vaft 
quantities  of  thefe,  and  cultivated  the  land,  which 
now  abounds  with  maize,  and  the  maniac  root  of  which 
*  See  Ja-  they  make  bread  * .  The  province  is  divided  into  a 
itrtf6a.  great  number  of  di  ft  rifts,  of  which  the  chiefs  are  na¬ 
tives,  but  tributary  to  Portugal,  and  obliged  to  till  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe.  They  are  Ghri- 
ftians,  and  have  eight  churches. 

BENGUELA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  An¬ 
gola  in  Africa,  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Rim- 
Da,  on  the  north  by  the  Coanza,  and  it  extends  weft- 
ward  quite  to  Cape  Negro.  Benguela  was  formerly 
governed  by  its  own  kings;  but  was  entirely  ruined  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  Giagas,  fo  that  its  be¬ 
ing  conquered  by  the  Portuguefe  proved  a  great  hap- 
pinefs.  It  ftill  retains  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  enjoy  fome  fmall  privileges  ;  but  is  far  from 
being  reftored  to  the  ftate  of  plenty  it  enjoyed  before 
its  deftruftion  by  the  Giagas  already  mentioned.  It 
produces  abundance  of  fait,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  which  is  made  in  the  province  of  Ghiffama.  The 
zimbis  alfo,  whofe  ihells  are  current  as  money  through 
I,  many  couutiies  of  Africa,  are  caught  upon  the  coail. 

The  conntry,  which  is  moftly  mountainous,  abounds 
with  elephants,  rhinocerofes,  lions,  tigers,  crocodiles, 
&c.  which  are  very  dangerous,  and  deftroy  great  num¬ 
bers  of  cattle. 

BENHINNOM  (anc.  geog.),  a  valley  in  the  fu- 
burbs,  and  to  the  eaft  of  Jerufalem,  either  a  part  of  or 


conjoined  with  the  valley  of  Kidron,  (Joihua);  infa-  Benjamin 
moiis  for  facrificing  children,  or  palling  them  through  _  H. 
the  fire.  The  place  in  the  valley  where  the  idol  ftood  enm*.. 
to  which  the  facrifice  was  made,  was  called  Tophet , 

2  Kings  xxiii.  10.  Jer.  vii.  31,  32:  and  xix.  2.),  from 
beating  drums  or  tabours  to  drown  the  cries  or  Ihrieks 
of  the  children  j  called  alfo  Geenon  or  the  Valley  of 
Ennon:  Whence  fome  derive  Gehenna ,  the  place  of  fu¬ 
ture  punilhment. 

BENJAMIN.  See  Benzoin  and  Styrax. 

BENIARAX,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  iA 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa,  feated  in  W.  Long. 

O.  30.  N.  Lat.  35.  Oi 

BENIN,  a  country  of  Guinea,  in  Africa,  has  part 
of  the  gulph  called  the  Bite  of  Benin,  and  the  Slave 
Goaft,  on  the  weft;  part  of  Gago  and  Biafara,  on  the 
north;  Myjac  and  Makoko  on  the  eaft;  and  Congo  on 
the  fouth,  where  it  extends  about  one  degree  beyond 
the  equinoftial  line ;  the  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is 
about  600  miles ;  but  its  north  and  fouth  bounds  are 
not  fo  well  determined4  The  land  in  general  is  low 
and  woody;  in  fome  parts  it  has  rivers  and  lakes,  but  in 
others  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  water.  There  are  here  a 
great  number  of  wild  beafts,  particularly  elephants* 
lions,  tygers,  leopards*  baboons,  monkeys,  wild  boars, 
deer,  &c.  The  birds  are  partridges,  of  which  fome  are 
blue  and  fome  green,  turtles,  wild  ducks,  woodcocks, 

&c.  Their  grain  is  Indian  corn  s  they  have  no  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  but  plenty  of  yams,  which  are  of  the  potato 
kind,  but  vaftly  larger  and  more  coarfe:  thefe  are  their 
ordinary  food,  and  ferve  in  the  room  of  bread ;  they 
have  two  forts  of  beans,  like  horfe-beans,  but  not  near 
fo  good.  Their  fruits  are  cocoa-nuts,  cormantine  apples, 
bananas,  wild  figs,  &c. 

The  negroes  have  feveral  colours  which  might  ferve 
for  painting,  and  a  good  fort  of  foap  made  with  palm- 
oil  and  wood-afhes ;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  cotton, 
which  not  only  ferves  for  their  own  ufe,  but  is  exported 
to  diftant  places.  The  river  Rio  or  Benin  has  a  great 
many  arms  ;  fome  of  which  are  fo  lkrge,  that  they  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  rivers :  it  abounds  with  fifh,  which 
the  inhabitants  eat  fmoke-dried  as  well  as  frelh.  The 
place  of  trade  in  this  river  is  at  Arebo,  about  120  miles 
diftant  from  its  mouth;  and  to  this  place  the  fhips  may 
fail  up.  Thofe  who  take  this  voyage  fee  the  mouths 
of  a  great  many  rivers  fall  into  the  principal  channel  to 
the  right  and  the  left ;  but  how  far  it  afeends  into  the 
country  is  not  known.  A  little  higher  up,  the  country 
is  very  low  and  marfhy,  and  feems  to  be  divided  into 
iflands ;  and  yet  there  are  trees  of  all  fizes  growing  on 
the  banks}  this  renders  the  country  very  unhealthy  j  as 
many  of  our  Britifh  failors  have  found  to  their  coft  ;  it 
is  alfo  incommoded  with  vaft  numbers  of  flies,  called 
mnfqtiitoes,  which  fting  terribly,  and  render  the  fkin 
full  of  puftules.  There  are  three  principal  villages,  to 
which  the  negroes  come  from  the  inland  countries  to 
traffic.  One  is  called  Boodadou,  and  confifls  of  about  50 
houfes,  or  rather  huts,  for  they  are  made  with  reeds 
and  covered  with  leaves.  The  fecond,  called  Arebo,  was 
mentioned  above :  this  is  much  larger  than  the  former, 
and  pretty  well  ftocked  with  inhabitants;  and  the  houfes 
have  much  more  room,  but  they  are  built  after  the  fame 
manner.  The  third  has  the  name  of  Agatoti ,  and  was 
built  upon  a  hill.  It  was  almoft  ruined  by  the  wars  ; 
but  the  negroes  lately  rebuilt  it,  on  account  of  its  a- 
Y  3  greeable 
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greeable  fituation.  Great  Benin  is  the  place  of  refi- 
dence  of  the  king. 

-  The  inhabitants  of  Benin  are  very  exaft  in  their 
trading,  and  will  not  recede  from  any  of  their  old  cu- 
ffoms  :  this  render*  them  very  flow  in  their  dealings, 
and  backward  to  pay  their  debts,  which  fometirties  ob¬ 
liges  the  traders  to  fail  before  they  receive  fatisfac- 
tion ;  but  then  they  are  paid  as  foon  as  they  retuin. 
Some  of  the  merchants  are  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  demands  a  fort  of  cuftom  ;  but  it  is  very 
trifling.  There  are  three  forts  of  officers  under  the 
king;  the  firftare  always  near  him,  and  none  can  ad- 
drefs  him  but  by  their  means:  there  are  feveral  of  the 
fecond  fort ;  one  takes  care  of  the  flaves,  another  of 
the  cattle,  another  of  the  ftreets,  another  of  war,  and 
fo  on. 

Children  go  almoft  naked  till  they  are  14,  and  then 
they  wrap  a  cotton  cloth  round  their  middles:  the 
richer  fort  put  on  a  fort  of  callico  gowns  when  they 
go  abroad,  with  a  kind  of  drawers;  but  within  they 
are  contented  with  their  ufual  cloth:  the  better  fort  of 
women  wear  their  cotton  cloths  like  petticoats,  and 
have  a  covering  round  their  fhoulders,  but  take  care  it 
fhall  be  open  before. 

The  richer  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Benin  live  upon 
beef,  mutton,  and  poultry  ;  their  drink  is  water,  and 
brandy  when  they  can  get  it.  The  poorer  fort  live 
upon  dried  fifh,  bananas,  and  beans  ;  their  drink  is 
water  and  palm-wine.  Their  chief  handicraft  men  are 
fmiths,  carpenters,  and  curriers ;  but  they  perform  all 
their  work  in  a  very  bungling  manner.  The  men  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  keep,  which  they  take  with¬ 
out  any  ceremony  except  treating  their  relations.  The 
wives  of  the  lower  fort  may  go  wherever  they  have  a 
mind  ;  but  tliofe  of  the  rich  are  fhut  up:  they  allow 
their  wives  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  Europeans,  and 
yet  pretend  to  be  very  jealous  of  their  own  country¬ 
men.  When  a  woman  is  caught  in  adultery,  (he  is 
turned  away,  and  the  goods  of  the  man  are  forfeited  to 
the  hufband  ;  but  if  the  relations  of  the  woman  are  rich, 
they  prevail  with  him  to  overloook  the  fault  by  dint  of 
prefents. 

They  ufe  circumcifion,  which  is  performed  (even 
days  after  the  children  are  born,  at  which  time  the  fa¬ 
ther  makes  a  fead  for  the  relations;  they  have  alfo  cu- 
i’toins,  relating  to  uncleannefs,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Jews-  Thieves  are  punilhed  by  making  the  party  a- 
mends  if  they  can,  otherwife  they  are  baftinadoed;  but 
murder  is  always  punilhed  with  death.  When  a  perfon 
is  only  fufpedled  of  a  crime,  they  have  feveral  ways  of 
putting  him  to  a  trial,  like  the  fire  ordeal,  or  the  bit¬ 
ter  water  of  the  Jews ;  but  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  the  innocent  may  be  as  often  condemned  as  the 
guilty. 

With  regard  to  their  religion,  they  believe  in  an  al¬ 
mighty  and  invifible  God ;  yet  worfhip  images  in  a  hu¬ 
man  form,  and  in  thofe  of  all  forts  of  animals,  making 
them  offerings,  every  one  being  his  own  pried  :  they 
look  upon  thefe  leffer  deities  as  mediators  between  him 
and  man ;  fome  of  thefe  idols  are  in  the  houfe  and  fome 
in  cabins  by  themfelves.  Every  fifth  day  is  holy ;  on 
which  the  rich  kill  cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  and  others 
dogs,  cats,  and  fowls,  which  they  diflribute  among 
their  poor  neighbours. 

Benin,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name. 


is  the  refidence  of  their  kings,  and  is  feated  pretty  far 
in  the  country :  it  (lands  in  a  plain,  and  is  about  four 
miles  in  compafs.  The  llreets  are  long  and  broad ;  and 
there  are  markets  twice  a- day,  where  they  fell  cows, 
cotton,  elephants  teeth,  European  merchandizes,  and 
whatever  the  country  produces.  The  houfes  are  large 
with  clay  walls,  and  at  a  diftance  from  each  other ; 
they  are  covered  with  reeds,  draw,  and  leaves.  The 
women  in  this  place  are  the  greateft  flaves;  for  they  go 
every  day  to  market,  manage  the  houfehold  affairs, 
take  care  of  the  children,  cook  the  viftuals,  and  till 
the  ground.  The  king’s  palace  makes  great  part  of 
the  town  ;  and  it3  great  extent  excepted,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  worth  taking  notice  of,  it  being  only  a  confufed 
heap  of  buildings,  made  with  boards  and  clay,  without 
regularity  or  neatnefs.  In  the  middle,  there  is  a 
wooden  tower,  about  70- feet  high,  made  like  a  chim¬ 
ney;  and  on  the  top  is  a  brazen  ferpent,  hanging  with 
his  head  downwards :  this  is  pretty  well  made,  and  is 
the  mod  curious  thing  in  the  town :  there  is  a  gal¬ 
lery  of  datues,  but  fo  wretchedly  carved,  that  there  i9 
no  knowing  what  they  reprefent  without  being  told: 
behind  a  curtain  there  are  x  1  brazen  heads,  with  an 
elephant’s  tooth  on  each  ;  thefe  are  the  king’s  idols  : 
his  throne  is  made  of  ivory,  on  which  he  fits  in  a  pavi¬ 
lion  of  India  duff.  The  king  (hows  himfelf  but  once 
a-year,  on  the  day  of  a  certain  fedival ;.  and  then  he  is 
furrounded  with  his  wives  and  a  great  number  of  his 
officers,  who  walk  out  in  procefiion  to  begin  the  feall 
by  facrificing  to  their  gods;  this  done,  he  bellows  vic¬ 
tuals  and  wine  among  the  multitude,  which  is  imitated 
by  his  officers.  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and 
country  go  under  the  denomination  of  the  king’s  flaves  ; 
and  fome  relations  fay,  that  none  of  them  wear  any  ha¬ 
bit  till  given  them  by  the  king  :  but  this  feems  to  be 
only  a  falvo  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  men 
and  women  that  are  daily  feen  naked  in  the  dreets  ; 
for  if  it  be  true,  that  the  king,  of  Benin  can  bring 
100,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  his  fubjects  mud; 
be  very  numerous;  and  probably  his  majefly  is’not  rich 
enough  to  bedow  garments  upon  them  all-  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  refort  hither  to  purchafe  flaves.  E.  Long.  5. 4. 
N.  Lat.  7.  4a 

BENISH-days,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  term  for 
three  days  of  the  week,  which  are  days  of  lefs  cere¬ 
mony  in  religion  than  the  <j}:her  four,  and  have  their 
name  from  the  benifh ,  a  garment  of  common  ufe,  not 
of  ceremony.  In  Cairo,  on  Sundays,  Tuefdays,  and 
Thurfdays,  they  go  to  the  pafhaw’s  divan  ;  and  thefe 
are  the  general  days  of  bufinefs.  Fridays  they  flay  aft 
home,  and  go  to  their  mofques  at  noon  ;  but  though 
this  is  their  day  of  devotion,  they  never  abflain  from 
bufinefs-  The  three  other  days  of  the  week  are  the 
beni(h-days,  in  which  they  throw  off  all  bufinefs  and 
ceremony,  and  go  to  their  little  fummer-houfes  in  the 
country. 

BENNAVENTA,  or  Bennavenna,  (AntonineJ, 
a  town  of  Britain,  on  the  Aufona  Major,  or  the  An- 
tona  of  Tacitus  :  fuppofed  to  be  Northampton  on  the 
Nen  ;  but  Camden  fays  it  is  Wedon,  a  village  fix  miles 
to  the  wed  of  Northampton. 

BENNET  (Henry),  earl  of  Arlington,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  family  in  Middlefex.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  appointed  under-fecretary  to 
George  Lord  Digby,  fecielary  of  date  ;  afterward  en¬ 
tered 


Benin 

x,  11  1 
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Bennet.  tered  himfelf  as  a  volunteer  for  the  royal  caufe,  and  did 
v— '  his  majefty  good  fervice,  efpecially  at  Andover  in 
Hamplhire,  where  he  received  feveral  wounds.  When 
the  wars  were  ended,  he  left  not  the  king  when  fuccefs 
did,  but  attended  his  intereft  in  foreign  parts.  He 
was  made  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  York;  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  II.  at  Bruges,  in 
1658  :  and  was  fent  envoy  to  the  court  of  Spain.  His 
majefty,  upon  his  return  to  England,  called  him  home, 
made  him  keeper  of  his  privy  purfe,  and  principal  fe¬ 
cretary  of  Hate.  He  had  always  a  peculiar  hatred  to 
the  lord  chancellor  Hyde ;  who  on  the  other  hand 
confidered  him  as  a  concealed  Papift.  In  1670  he  was 
H  one  of  the  council  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  of  the  Ca- 

Ibal ,  and  one  of  thofe  who  advifed  (hutting  up  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  In  1672  he  was  made  Earl  of  Arlington  and 
Vifcount  Thetford,  and  foon  after  Knight  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter.  In  1673,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  from  the  court  of  Great  Britain  to  Co- 
logn ,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France.  The  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  1673, 
drew  up  articles  of  impeachment  again!!  him.  In 
1674  ^ie  was  made  chamberlain  of  his  majefty’s  houfe- 
hold,  with  this  public  reafon,  that  it  was  in  recom- 
penfe  of  his  long  and  faithful  fervice,  and  particularly 
for  his  having  performed  the  office  of  principal  fecre¬ 
tary  of  ftate  for  the  fpace  of  1 2  years,  to  his  majefty’s 
great  fatisfaftion.  But  afterward  his  intereft  began  to 
decline,  while  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby  increafed;  for 
upon  his  return  from  his  unfuccel'sful  journey  to  Hol- 
I  land  in  1675,  his  credit  was  fo  much  funk,  that  feveral 

I  perfons  at  court  diverted  the  king  with  mimicking  his 

perfon  and  behaviour;  yet  he  held  his  lord  chamberlain’s 
place  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1685.  His  efteemed 
letters  to  Sir  William  Temple  were  publilhed  after  his 
death. 

Bennet  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  phyfician  in  the 
1 6th  century,  was  the  fon  of  John  Bennet,  of  Rayn- 
ton,  in  Somerfetffiire.  He  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
college,  Oxford;  and  gave  the  public  a  treatife  on  con- 
fumptions,  intitled,  Tbeatri  Tabidorum  Vejlibulum,  & c. 
alfo  Exercitationes  Diagnojlica,  cum  Hijloriis  detnon- 
Jlrativis,  quibus  Alimentorurn  et  Sanguinis  vitia  dele- 
guntur  in  plerifque  mot  bis,  & c. 

Bennet  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent  divine,  born  at 

ISalifbury  on  the  7th  of  May  1673,  and  educated  at 
St  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  In  1 700,  he  was  made 
recfor  of  St  James’s,  in  Colc’nefter  ;  afterwards  he  was 
ledturer  of  St  Olave’s,  Southwark,  and  morning- 
preacher  at  St  Lawrence,  Jewry  ;  and  at  laft  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Giles’s,  Cripple-gate, 
worth  500I.  a  year.  While  he  was  in  this  Ration,  he 
was  engaged  in  feveral  expenfive  law-fuits  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  church,  to  which  he  recovered  150I. 
a-year.  He  wrote,  1.  An  Anfwer  to  the  Diffenters 
Plea  for  Separation.  2.  A  Confutation  of  Popery. 
5.  A  Difcourfe  of  Schifm.  4.  An  Anfwer  to  a  book 
intitled  Thomas  again!!  Bennet.  5.  A  Confutation  of 
Quackerifm.  6.  A  brief  Hiftory  of  the  joint  Ufe  of 
pre  conceived  Forrus  of  Prayer.  7.  An  Anfwer  to 
Dr  Clarke’s  Scripture-dodlrine  of  the  Trinity.  8.  A 
Paraphrafe,  with  Annotations,  on  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon-Prayer.  7.  An  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  other 
pieces.  He  died  October  3th,  1 728,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age. 


BENOIT  (Renatus),a  famous  dodtor  of  the  Sor-  Ecnoif, 
bonne,  and  curate  of  Euftathius  at  Paris  in  the  16th  Benfcra^e;l 
century.  He  was  a  fecret  favourer  of  the  Proteftant  '  i  '  * 
religion  ;  and  that  his  countrymen  might  be  able  to 
read  the  bible  in  their  own  tongue,  he  publilhed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  the  French  tranflation,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
reformed  minifters  at  Geneva.  This  tranflation  was 
approved  of  by  feveral  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  before 
it  went  to  the  prefs,  and  king  Charles  IX.  had  granted 
a  privilege  for  the  printing  of  it.  Yet  when  it  was  pu- 
blifhed,  it  was  immediately  condemned.  He  had  been 
before  that  time  confeflor  to  the  unhappy  Mary  queen 
of  Scotland,  during  her  ftay  in  France,  and  attended 
her  when  (he  returned  into  Scotland.  Some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  Henry  III.  Dr  Benoit,  or  fome  of 
his  friends  with  his  affiftance,  publiftied  a  book,  intitled, 

Apologie  Catbolique,  i.  e.  The  Catholic  Apology ;  in 
which  it  was  ftiowed,  that  the  Proteftant  religion,  which 
Henry  king  of  Navarre  profefled,  was  not  a  fufficieut 
reafon  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  fucceeding  to  the 
crown  of  France.  When  Henry  IV.  was  refolved  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  he  affifted  at  that  af- 
fembly  in  which  king  Henry  abjured  the  reformed 
religion.  The  king  promoted  him  to  the  biftioprick  of 
Troyes  in  Champagne  1597,  but  he  could  never  ob¬ 
tain  the  pope’s  bulls  to  be  iuftalled.  However,  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  temporalities  of  that  bilhopric  till  he  re- 
figned  it.  He  died  in  1608. 

BENSERADE  (Ifaac  de),  an  ingenious  French 
poetof  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Lyons.  He  made 
himfelf  known  at  court  by  his  verfes  and  his  wit,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe  the  cardinals  de  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  Mazarin.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  lie  got 
into  favour  with  the  Duke  de  Breze,  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  in  mol!  of  his  expeditions;  and  when  this  noble¬ 
man  died,  he  returned  to  court,  where  his  poetry  be¬ 
came  highly  efteemed.  He  wrote,  1.  A  Paraphrafe 
upon  Job.  2.  Verfes  for  Interludes.  3.  Rondeaux 
upon  Ovid.  4.  Several  Tragedies.  A  fonnet  which 
he  fent  to  a  youug  lady  with  his  Paraphrafe  on  Job 
being  put  in  competition  with  the  Urania  of  Voiture, 
caufed  him  to  be  much  fpoken  of;  for  what  an.  honour 
was  it  to  be  head  of  a  party  again!!  this-  celebrated  au¬ 
thor?  Thofe  vvho  gave  the  preference  to  Benferade’s 
performance  were  ftyled  the  Jobifts,  and  their  antago- 
nifts  the  Uranijls.}  and  the  difpute  long  divided  the 
whole  court  and  the  wits.  Some  years  before  his  death,, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  works  of  piety,  and  traiiflated  al- 
moft  all  the  Plalms. 

M.  L’Abb<§  Olivet  fays,  that  Benferade,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  withdrew  from  court,  and  made 
Gentilly  the  place  of  his  retirement.  Whan  he  was  a 
youth,  he  fays  it  was  the  cuftom  to  vifit  the  remains  of 
the  ornaments-  with  which  Benferade  had  embellifhed 
his  houfe  and.  gardens,  where  every  thing  favoured  of 
his  poetical  genius.  The  bark  of  the  trees  were  full  of 
infcriptions :  and,  among!!  others,  he  remembers  the: 
fir  ft  which  prefented  itfelf  was  as  follows : 

Adieu  fortune,  honneurs  adieu,  vous  et  les  vopres, 

Je  viens  ici  vous  oublier  ; 

Adieu  toi  -meme  amour,  bien  plus  que  les  autres. 

Difficile  a  congecher. 

Fortune  and  honours,  all  adieu, 

And  whatfoe’er.  belongs  to  you. 
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t  to  this  retirement  run, 

All  your  vanities  to  Ihun. 

Thou  too  adieu,  O  powerful  love ; 

From  tliee  *tis  hardeft  to  remove. 

Mr  Voltaire  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  infcriptions  were 
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of  the  epiftles,  by  a  view  of  the  hillory  of  the  times,  fiemhaii, 
the  occafion  of  the  feveral  epiftles,  and  the  Hate  of  the  Bentivtfg; 
churches  to  whom  they  were  addrefled,  he  eftablilhed 
the  truth  of  the  Chriltian  religion  on  a  number  of  fafts, 
the  moll  public,  important,  and  inconteftable.  He  alfo 


the  bell  of  his  produdtions,  and  he  regrets  that  they  wrote.  The  reafonablenefs  of  the  Chrillian  Religion  ; 


have  not  been  colle&ed. 

Benferade  fuffered  at  laft  fo  much  from  the  Hone, 
that,’ not  with  [landing  his  great  age,  he  refolved  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  operation  of  cutting.  But  his  conllancy 
'was  not  put  to  this  laft  proof  5  for  a  furgeon  letting 
him  blood,  by  way  of  precaution,  pricked  an  artery, 
and,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to  ftop  the  effufion  of 
blood,  ran  away.  There  was  but  juft  time  to  call  F. 
Commire,  his  friend  and  confeffor,  who  came  foon  e- 


The  Hillory  of  the  Life  of  Jefus  Clirift;  A  Paraphrafe 
and  Notes  on  the  feven  Catholic  Epiftles  }  and  feveral 
other  works  which  procured  him  great  reputation; 
One  of  the  unrverfities  *n  Scotland  fent  him  a  diploma 
with  a  do&or’s  degree  ;  and  many  of  high  rank  in  the 
church  of  England,  as  Herring,  Hoadley,  Butler, 
Benfon,  Coneybeare,  &c.  [ho wed  him  great  marks  of 
favour  and  regard.  He  puriued  the  fame  ftudies  with 
great  application  and  fuccefs  till  the  time  of  his  death, 


nough  to  fee  him  die;  This  happened  the  19th  of  Qc-  which  happened  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  64th  year  of 


tober  1691,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

’  BENSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  feated  in  E.  Long.  8. 45;  N.  Lat;  52.  23. 

BENSON  (Dr  George),  a  learned  diffenting  mini- 
fter,  born  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  in  1699. 
His  love  of  learning  was  fo  fuccefsftll,  that,  at  1 1  years 
of  age,  he  was  able  to  read  the  Greek  Teftament.  He 
afterwards  ftudied  at  Dr  Dixon’s  academy  at  White- 


his  age; 

BENTHAM  (Thomas),  bilhop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  was  born  at  Shirburn  in  Yorklhire  in  the 
year  1513,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college  Oxford; 
He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  art3  in  1543,  and 
in  1 546  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow,  and  proceeded 
mailer  of  arts  the  year  following,  which  was  that  of 
Edward  Vl.’s  accellion  to  the  crown.  He  now  threw 


haven,  from  whence  ha  removed  to  the  Univerfity  of  off  the  mailt  of  Popery,  which  during  the  equivocal 


Glafgow.  In  1721,  he  was  chofen  pallor  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  Diflenters  at  Abingdon  in  Berkftiirc ;  in 
1729,  he  received  a  call  from  a  fociety  of  diflenters  in 
Southwark,  with  whom  he  continued  x  1  years ;  and 


reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had  worn  with  relubtance: 
When  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  being  deprived  of  his 
fellowlhip  by  her  vifitors,  he  prudently  retired  to  Ba- 
fil  in  Switzerland,  where  for  lome  time  he  expounded 


in  1 740,  was  chofen  by  the  congregation  of  Cruiched  the  Scriptures  to  the  Englilh  exiles  in  that  city  ;  but. 


Friars,  colleague  to  the  learned  and  judicious  Dr  Lard- 
Tier.  From  the  time  of  his  engaging  in  the  minillry  he 


being  folicited  by  fome  Proteftants  in  London,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  London  before  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and 


propofed  to  himfelf  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  was  appointed  fuperintendant  of  a  private  congregation 
particularly  of  the  New  Teftament,  as  a  principal  part  T — 

of  his  bufinefs.  The  firft  fruits  of  thefe  lludies 
which  he  prefented  to  the  public  was,  A  Defence  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  Prayer,  with  a  Tranflation  of  a  Dif- 
courfe  of  Maximus  Tyrius  containing  fome  popular 
Objections  againft  Prayer,  and  an  Anfwer  to  thefe; 

The  light  which  Mr  Locke  had  thrown  on  the  obfeureft 
parts  of  St  Paul’s  epiftles,  by  making  him  his  own  ex- 
pofitor,  encouraged  and  determined  Mr  Benfon  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  illuftrate  the  remaining  epiftles  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  1 73  r ,  he  publilhed  A  Paraphrafe  and  Notes 
on  the  Epiftle  to  Philemon,  as  a  fpecimeii;  This  was 
well  received,  and  the  author  encouraged  to  proceed  in 
his  defign.  With  the  epiftle  to  Philemon  was  pu¬ 
blilhed  “  A  Ihort  dilfertation,  to  prove  from  the  fpirit 
and  fentiments  the  apoftle  difeovered  in  his  epiftles, 
that  he  was  neither  an  enthufiaft  nor  impoftor  j  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  religion  which  he  aflerttd  he  received 
immediately  from  heaven,  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of 
miracles,  is  indeed  divine.”  This  argument,  hath  lince 
been  improved  and  illuftrattd,  with  grfcat  delicacy  and 
ftrength,  in  a  review  of  the  apoftle’s  entire  conduct  and 
charafter  by  Lord  Littleton.  Mr  Benfon  proceeded 
with  great  diligence  and  reputation  to  publilh  Para* 
phrafes  and  Notes  on  the  two  Epiftles  to  the  Theflalo- 
nians,  the  firft  and  feeond  to  Timothy,  and  the  Epiftle 


in  the  city.  Immediately  on  the  accefiion  of  Elizabeth, 
Bentliam  was  preferred  in  the  church,  and  in  the  fe¬ 
eond  year  of  her  reign  was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Litch¬ 
field  and  Coventry.  He  died  at  Ecclelhal  in  Stafford- 
fhire  in  1578,  aged  65.  Fie  was  buried  in  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  the  church  there  ;  and  a  monument  Wa8  ereClcd, 
with  the  effigy  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  four  children, 
with  the  following  infeription  : 

Hac  jacet  in  tumba  Benthurnus,  epifeopus  ille 
Doftus,  divinus ,  latgus>  pafeens,  plus,  almus . 

Ob.  19.  Pel.  1578. 

Bilhop  Bentham  had  the  charafter  of  a  pious  and 
zealous  reformer,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  works 
are,  l.  Expolition  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles;  manu¬ 
script.  2.  A  Sermon  on  CI11  ill’s  Temptation  ;  Lond; 
8 vo.  3.  Epiftle  to  M.  Parker ;  manufcript.  4.  The 
Pfalms,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  tranflated  into  Englilh 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Bible. 

BENTIVOGLIO  ( Guy),  cardinal,  born  at  Ferrara, 
in  the  year  1579.  He  went  to  ftudy  at  Padua,  where 
he  made  a  coniiderable  proficiency  in  polite -literature: 
Upon  his  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  went  to  refide  at 
Rome,  where  he  became  univerfally  elleemed.  He  was 
fent  nuncio  to  Flanders,  and  then  to  France  ;  in  both 


to  Titus ;  adding,  Diflertations  on  feveral  important  which  employments  his  behaviour  was  fuch  as  gave 
Subje&s,  particularly  on  Infpiration.  In  the  year  1735,  great  fatisfaftion  to  Paul  V.  who  made  him  a  cardinal, 
our  author  publilhed  his  Hiltory  of  the  firft  Planting  of  which  was  the  laft  promotion  he  made,  a  little  before 
Chriftianity,  taken  from  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  and  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  January 
their  Epiftles,  in  2  vols  4to.  In  this  work,  befides  1621.  Bentivoglio  was  at  this  time  in  France,  where 
Jlluttrating  throughout  the  hillory  of  the  Afts  and  molt 


Bentivoglii 
Louis  XIII.  and  all  the 


this  time  in  France,  where 
French  court  congratulated 
hint 


tii  lentivog- 
I  Sentley. 
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John’s  college  Cambridge.  In  1692,  his  patron  be-  Bendey. 
ing  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  collated  him  to  '■■■— v — u 
a  prebend  in  that  church,  and  alfo  made  him  his  do- 
meftic  chaplain.  That  learned  prelate,  as  well  as  Dr 
Will.  Lloyd,  then  bilhop  of  Litchfield,  had  feen  many 
proofs  of  our  author’s  extraordinary  merit,  when  they 
concurred  in  recommending  him  as  a  fit  perfon  to  open 
the  leXures  upon  Mr  Boyle’s  foundation  in  defence  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  This  gave  him  a  fine 
opportunity  of  eftablifhing  his  fame.  He  faw  it  well; 
and  refolved  to  pnih  it  to  the  utmoft.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  Principia  had  been  publilhed  but  a  few  years,  and 
the  book  was  little  known  and  ltfs  underftood.  Mr 
Bentley  therefore  determined  to  fpare  no  pains  in  dif- 
playing  to  the  belt  advantage  the  profound  demonftra- 
tions  which  that  excellent  work  furniihed  in  proof  of 
a  Deity;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  defign,  he  applied  to  the  author,  and  recei¬ 
ved  from  him  the  folution  of  fome  difficulties  which  had 
not  fallen  within  the  plan  of  his  treatife*.  In  fhort, 
our  author’s  fermons  at  Boyle’s  lectures  were  univer-  feM” 
fally  admired,  and  highly  raifed  his  reputation  as  a  sTlJaiT*' 
preacher  ;  notwithftanding  that  efoape  which  laid  him  Ne-uton  to 
open  to  the  raillery  of  Dr  Kiel,  viz.  of  proving  the 1}r  £:nt'ey* 
moon  not  to  turn  round  her  axis  becaufe  file  atways  L[r‘s' 
fhows  the  fame  face  to  the  earth.  In  1693,  he  was  '7S  ' 
made  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St  James’s. 

In  the  following  year  arofe  the  famous  difpute  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  in  relation 
to  the  epiilles  of  Phalaris ;  of  which  Mr  Boyle  had 
publifned  a  very  fine  edition,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of 
the  text..  Thefe  epiftles  the  Dr  afferted  to  be  fpu- 
rious,  the  produXion  of  fome  fophift,  and  altogether 
contemptible  as  a  literary  performance.  The  princi¬ 
pal  pieces  w-hich  appeared  in  this  noted  controverfy 
were,  1.  Dr  Bentley’s  differtation  upon  the  epiftles  of 
Themiftocles,  Socrates,  Euripedes,  Phalaris,  and  the 
Fables  of^Efop,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  edition  of 
Mr  Wotton’s  Reflexions  on  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Learning  :  but  afterwards  printed  by  Dr  Bentley  en¬ 
tire,  and  added  with  great  additions  to  his  farther  de¬ 
fence  of  it,  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Boyle.  2,  “  Dr  Bentley’s 
Differtation  on  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris  and  the  Fables 
of  jEfop  examined  by  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyle,, 

Efq;”  a  book  more  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
Boyle  again ft  Bentley.  3.  Dr  Bentley’s  Anfwer  to  the 
above,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bentley  a* 
gainji  Boyle ;  a  curious  piece,  interfperfed  with  a  great 
deal  of  true  wit  and  humour.  From  the  caprice  or 
partiality  of  the  age  the  viXory  was  adjuded  to  Mr; 

Boyle,  and  the  ridicule  of-  the  wits  exefcifed  upon  Dx 
Bentley.  Thus  Dr  Garth,  in  the  Difpenfary 

So  Diamonds  tale  a  lufire  from  their  foil. 

And  to  a  BENTLEY  ’tis^ive  owe  a  BOYLE. 

Dr  Bentley  had  alfo  fome  wags  who  were  his  enemies- 
even  at  Cambridge,  who  drew"  his  piXure  in  the  hands 
of  Phalaris’s  guards,  who  were  putting  him  into  their 
mafter’s  bull,  and  out  of  the  DoXor’s  mouth  came  a 
label  with  thefe  words,  I  had  rather  be  Roastf.o  than 
Boylsd.  And  Dean  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,, 
has  fome  ftrokes  at  Dr  Bentley  upon  this  cccafion,  but 
more  efpecially  in  his  Battle  of  the  Books,  where,  on 
account  of  Dr  Bentley’s  differtation  of  Phalaris,  &c«. 
being  annexed  to  Mr  Wotton’s  refleXions  on  learning,. 

4.  and; 


him  on  his  new  dignity;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome, 
his  Chriftian  majefty  entrufted  him  with  the  manage- 
r  ment  of  the  French  affairs  at  that  court.  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  VII.  had  a  high  regard  for  him  on  account  of  his 
fidelity,  difintereftednefs,  and  confummate  knowledge 
in  bufinefs  He  was  beloved  by  the  people;  and  efteemed 
by  the  cardinals ;  and  his  qualities  were  fuch,  that  in 
all  probability  he  would  have  been  raifed  to  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  on  the  death  of  Urban,  which  happened  oil  thte 
29th  of  July  1  644  ;  but  having  gone  to  the  conclave 
during  the  time  of  the  moft  intolerable  heats  at  Rome, 
it  affeXed  his  body  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  not 
fleep  for  ll  nights  afterwards;  and  this  want  of  reft 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1644,  aged  65.  He  has  left  feveral  works  ; 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are,  A  Hiftory  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Flanders,  An  Account  of  Flanders,  with 
Letters  and  Memoirs. 

Bentivogmo,  a  finall  town  of  Italy  in  the  territory 
of  Bologna,  with  a  caftle,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  1 1.  34. 
N.  Lat.  44.  47. 

BENTLEY  (Richard),  an  eminent  critic  and  di¬ 
vine,  was  born  at  Oulton,  in  the  parifh  of  Rothwell, 
near  Wakefield.  His  anceftors,  who  were  of  fome  con- 
fideration,  poffeffed  an  eftate,  and  had  a  feat  at  He- 
penftall,  in  the  parilh  of  Halifax.  His  grandfather 
James  Bentley  was  a  captain  in  King  Charles  I.’s  army 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars;  and  being  involved  in  the 
fate  of  his  party,  had  his  houfe  plundered,  his  eftate 
confifcated,  and  was  himfelf  carried  prifoner  to  Pomfret 
Caftle,  where  he  died.  Thomas  Bentley,  the  fon  of 
James,  and  father  of  Dr  Bentley,  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Richard  Willis  of  Oulton,  who  had  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  in  the  royal  army.  This  lady,  who  was  a  woman 
of  exceeding  good  underftanding,  taught  her  fon  Rich¬ 
ard  his  accidence.  To  his  grandfather  Willis,  who 
was  left  his  guardian,  he  was  .in  part  indebted  for  his 
education ;  and  having  gone  through  the  grammar 
fchool  at  Wakefield  with  Angular  reputation,  both  for 
his  proficiency  and  his  exaX  and  regular  behaviour,  he 
was  admitted  of  St  John’s  college  Cambridge,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr  Johnfon,  on  the  24th  of  May  1676; 
being  than  only  four  months  above  14  years  of  age. 
On  the  2  2d  of  March  1681-2,  he  ftood  candidate  for  a 
fellowship,  and  would  have  been  unanimoufly  eleXed, 
had  he  not  been  excluded  by  the  ftatutes  on  account  of 
his  being  too  young  for  prieft’s  orders.  He  was  then 
a  junior  bachelor,  and  but  little  more  thatviq  years 
old.  It  was  foon  after  this  that  he  became  a  fchool- 
mafter  at  Spalding.  But  that  he  did  not  continue  long 
in  this  fituation  is  certain  from  a  letter  of  his  grand¬ 
father  Willis’s,  ftill  preferved  in  the  family,  from  which 
it  appears,  that  he  was  with  Dr  Stillingfleet  at  the 
Deanery  of  St  Paul’s  on  the  25th  of  April  1683.  He 
bad  been  recommended  by  his  college  to  the  Dean  as 
preceptor  to  his  fon  ;  and  Dr  Stillingfleet  gave  Mr 
Bentley  his  choice  whether  he  would  carry  his  pupil  to 
Cambridge  or  Oxford.,  He  fixed  upon  the  latter  uni- 
verfity  on  account  of  the  Bodleian  library,  to  the  con- 
fulting  of  the  manuferipts  of  which  he  applied  with  the 
clofeft  attention.  Being'now  of  age,  he  made  over  a 
fmall  eftate  which  he  derived  from  his  family  to  his 
elder  brother,  and  immediately  laid  out  the  money  he 
obtained  for  it  in  the  purchafe  of  books.  In  July 
1683,  he  took  the  degree  of  Mailer  of.  Arts  at  St 
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B*nt!ey.  their  being  great  friends,  he  makes  Mr  Wotton 

■ — - 1  and  Dr  Bentley,  Handing  fide  by  fide,  in  each  other’s 

defence,  to  be  both  transfixed  to  the  ground  by  one 
ftroke  of  the  javelin  of  Mr  Boyle,  and  this  he  height¬ 
ens  by  the  firnile  of  a  cook’s  fpitting  a  brace  of  wood¬ 
cocks.  Nay,  fo  ftrong  is  the  influence  of  literary  pre¬ 
judice  and  falhion,  that  many  even  of  Dr  Bentley’s 
friends  confidered  Boyle’s  Examination  as  unanfwer- 
able.  Not  could  they  be  convinced  of  the  contrary, 
till  the  Doftor,  firft  afking  them  where  it  was  fo  im¬ 
pregnable,  and  confuting  one  article  after  another  up¬ 
on  the  fpot,  as  fall  as  they  iuftanced,  allured  them  it 
was  all  of  the  fame  kind.  This  he  effectually  Ihowed 
in  his  anfvver.  It  now,  however,  feems  to  be  the  fet¬ 
tled  opinion  of  the  literary  world,  that  the  Doftor  has 
not  only  the  evident  advantage  in  reipeft  of  learning 
and  argument,  but  that  he  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
his  antagonift  in  point  of  wit  and  fmartnefs.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  amifs  to  recite  a  few,teftimonies  on 


the  fubjeft.  Mr  Walpole,  fpeaking  of  Mr  Boyle’s 
Tranflation  of  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,  fays,  “  This 
work  occafioned  the  famous  controverfy  with  Dr  Bent¬ 
ley  ; — who  alone,  and  unworfted,  fuftained  the  attacks 
of  the  brighteft  genius’s  in  the  learned  world,  and 
whofe  fame  has  not  fuffered  by  the  wit  to  which  it 
gave  occafion.”  Mr  Towers,  in  his  Britilh  Biography, 
exprdfes  himfelf  in  the  following  terms :  “  In  the 
controverfy  between  him  and  Mr  Boyle,  the  popular 
clamour,  indeed,  was  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  Bent¬ 
ley’s  is  unqutftionably  a  much  more  valuable  perfor¬ 
mance  than  that  of  Boyle.  The  latter,  confidered  as 
a  mer$  Englilh  compofition,  has  the  advantage  in  point 
of  ftyle  ;  and  -plea fed  the  generality,  by  the  perfonal 
fa  tire  which  it  contained  againft  Dr  Bentley,  who  had 
many  enemies.  But  Bentley  had  greatly  the  fupcri- 
ority  with  refpeft  to  juft  reafoning,  critical  fagacity, 
and  extent  of  learning  ;  and  his  vindication  of  himfelf 
alfo  contained  many  Ihrewd  and  farcaftical  ftrokes  a- 
gainft  Mr  Boyle  and  his  performance.  Much  has  been 
faid  in  favour  of  Mr  Boyle,  as  a  genteel  and  polite 
writer ;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  Dr  Bentley’s 
manner  was  often  too  aflhming,  and  that  he  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  point  of  civility.  But  notwithftandkig  this, 
there  was,  perhaps,  a  much  greater  want  of  real  can¬ 
dour  and  politenefs,  whatever  affeftation  of  them  there 
might  be,  in  the  very  contemptuous  and  unfair  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Dr  Bentley  was  treated  throughout  Mr 
Boyle’s  book,  than  in  any  thing  which  Bentley  had 
Taid  againft  Boyle.  Bentley,  with  all  his  foibles,  was 
too  refpeftable  a  character  to  be  a  proper  fubjeft  of 
fuch  .treatment ;  though  Swift,  Garth,  and  Pope,  have 
joined  in  countenancing  the  popular  prejudices  againft 
him.”  Mr  Dodwell,  who  refided  at  Oxford  during 
the  controverfy,  who  made  himfelf  in  fome  fort  a  party 
in  it,  and  who  had  a  very  particular  court  paid  to  him 
by  the  Chriit-Church  men,  declared  to  them  that  he 
never  learned  fo  much  from  any  book  of  the  fize  in  his 
life,  as  he  had  done  fiom  Dr  Bentley’s  Aufwer  to 
Boyle. 

In  169 6,  at  the  public  commencement,  Mr  Bentley 
had  been  created  Doftor  of  Divinity  by  the  univerti- 
tv  of  Cambridge  ;  and  fome  time  thereafter  admitted, 
ad  eundem,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

In  1700  he  was  prefented  to  the  mafterlhip  of  Tri¬ 
nity  college,  Cambridge,  which  is  reckoned  worth,  near 
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1000I.  per  annum.  Upon  this  promotion  he  refigned 
his  prebend  of  Worcefter  ;  and,  in  1701,  was  collated 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Ely.  Being  thus  placed  in  a 
ftate  of  eafe  and  affluence,  he  entered  into  matrimony, 
and  indulged  his  inclination  in  critical  purfuits;  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labours,  which  be  occafionally  publilh- 
ed,  all  difplayed  fuch  erudition  and  fagacity,  that,  by 
degrees,  he  obtained  the  charafter  of  being  the  great- 
eft  critic  of  the  age.  In  the  mean  while,  however,  he 
carried  matters  \frith  fo  high  a  hand  in  the  government 
of  his  college,  that,  in  1709,  a  complaint  was  brought 
before  the  bifhep  of  Ely,  as  vilitor,  againft  him,  by 
feveral  of  the  fellows,  who  charged  him  with  embez¬ 
zling  the  college  money,  and  other  mifdemeanors. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  he  prefented  his  defence  to  the  bi- 
fliop,  which  he  publilhed  in  1710,  under  the  title  of 
The  prefent  State  of  Trinity  College ,  8vo  ;  and  thus  be¬ 
gan  a  quarrel,  which  was  carried  on  with  the  moft  vi¬ 
rulent  animoiity  on  each  fide,  for  above  20  years,  when 
it  at  laft  ended  in  the  Doftor’s  favour.  In  1716,  upon 
the  death  of  Dr  James,  he  was  appointed  regius  pro- 
feflbr  of  divinity  in  the  former  univerfity  ;  annexed  to 
which  was  a  good  benefice  in  the  bifhopric  of  Ely.  His 
Majefty  King  George  I.  on  a  vifit  to  the  univerfity  in 
1717,  having,  as  ufual,  nominated  by  mandate  feveral 
perfons  for  a  doftor’s  degree  in  divinity,  onr  profeflor, 
to  whofe  office  it  belonged  to  perform  the  ceremony 
called  creation ,  demanded  four  guineas  from  each  per- 
fon,  befides  a  broad  piece  of  gold,  and  abfolutely  re- 
fufed  to  create  any  doftor  without  thefe  fees  :  hence 
there  arofe  a  long  and  warm  difpute,  during  which, 
the  doftor  was  firft  fufpended,  and  then  degraded  ; 
but  on  a  petition  to  his  Majefty  for  relief  from  that 
fentence,  the  affair  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  where  the  proceedings  againft  him  being  re- 
verfed,  a  mandamus  was  iffued,  charging  the  univerfity 
to  reftore  him.  — With  regard  to  Dr  Bentley’s  long 
difpute  with  his  college,  Mr  Whifton  reprefents  his  ha¬ 
ving  been  induced,  in  a  fingle  inftance,  after  four  years 
of  unexceptionable  conduft,  to  recede  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  rule  of  detur  digniori ,  in  the  eleftion  to  a  fellow- 
fhip,  as  the  firft  falfe  flep  which  led  to  othersj  and 
was  very  prejudicial  to  his  own  happinefs.  A  concife 
and  accnrate  account  of  his  controverfies  with  his  col¬ 
lege  and  the  univerfity,  and  of  the  publications  which 
appeared  on  thefe  occafions,  may  be  feen  in  Mr  Gough’s 
anecdotes  of  topography.  There  are  hkewife,  in  the 
Harleian  colleftion  of  manuferipts  in  the  Britilh  Mu- 
feum,  N°  7523,  fome  authentic  papers,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  univerfity  againft  Dr  Bentley. — Dr 
Bentley  was  endowed  with  a  natural  hardinels  of  tem¬ 
per,  which  enabled  him  to  ride  out  both  thefe  ftorms 
without  any  extraordinary  dilturbance,  or  interruption 
to  his  literary  purfuits.  In  his  private  charafter,  tho’ 
he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  too  fond  of  money, 
he  was  hearty,  fineere,  and  warm  in  his  friendlhip,  an 
affectionate  liufband,  and  a  moft  indulgent  father.  He 
loved  hofpitality  and  refpeft  ;  maintained  the  dignity 
and  munificence  of  the  ancient  abbots  in  hdufe-keep- 
ing  at  his  lodge,  which  he  beautified  ;  and,  in  conver- 
fatiou,  tempeied  the  feverity  of  the  critic  with  fuch  a 
peculiar  ftrain  of  vivacity  and  pieafantry,  as  was  very 
entertaining.  He  died  at  his  lodge  in  Trinity  college, 
on  the  14th  of  July  1742.  at  80  years  of  age.  To 
his  lateft  hour,  he  could  read  the  lmalleft  Greek  Te- 
ftament 
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Bentley.  (lament  without  fpedtacles ;  and  he  died  of  a  young 
v~ — '  man’s  diforder,  a  pleuretic  fever.  He  was  of  a  large 
and  robufl  frame  of  body,  and  of  ftrong  features. 
Thefe  gave  a  dignity,  perhaps  a  feverity,  to  his  afpedt, 
which  probably  heightened  the  opinion  many  had  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  haughtinefs  and  roughnefs  of  his  temper. 
But,  in  fact,  he  was  of  fo  tender  a  difpofition,  that  he 
never  read  a  touching  ftory  without  tears.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  till  after  he  had  been  afflidted  with  a  flight 
paralytic  ftroke,  that  this  particular  effedt  of  the  foft- 
nefs  of  his  nature  was  in  every  cafe  apparent ;  fo  that 
it  may  pofiibly  be  imputed,  in  fome  degree,  to  his  dif¬ 
order.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  previous  to  that 
event,  he  was  endued  with  great  tendernefs  and  fenfi- 
bility.  In  the  conteft  about  the  vilitatorial  power, 
when  he  met  Bifhop  Moore,  he  was  fo  (truck  with 
feeing  his  old  friend  appear  in  a  hoftile  manner  againft 
him,  that  he  fainted  away  in  the  court. 

When  we  confider  the  great  abilities  and  uncommon 
erudition  of  which  Dr  Bentley  was  poflefled,  it  refledls 
fome  difgrace  on  our  country,  fays  Dr  Kippis,  that 
even  his  literary  reputation  (hould  be  fo  long  treated 
with  contempt  5  that  he  (hould  be  reprefented  as  a  mere 
verbal  critic,  and  as  a  pedant  without  genius.  The 
unjuil  light  in  which  he  was  placed,  was  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  able  men  who  oppofed  him  in  the  Boylean 
controverfy ;  it  arofe,  perhaps,  principally  from  the 
poets  engaging  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion,  and 
making  him  the  objedt  of  their  fatire  and  ridicule. 
The  “  flafliing  Bentley”  of  Pope  w.ill  be  remembered 
and  repeated  by  thoufands  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Dodtor’a  real  merit.  Having  mentioned  this  epithet, 
we  (hall  add  the  candid  note  of  the  poet’s  right  reve¬ 
rend  editor.  “  This  great  man,  with  all  his  faults, 
deferved  to  be  put  into  better  company.  The  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  Cicero  deferibe  him  not  amifs :  “  Habuit 
a  natura  genus  quoddam  acuminis,  quod  etiam  arte  li - 
inaverat,  quod  erat  in  reprehendis  verbis  verfutum  et 
filers  ;  fid  ftepe  Jiomacbofum,  nonnunquam  frigidum , 
interdam  etiam  facet  urn.”  In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Dunciad,  Mr  Pope  introduces  our  critic  at  greater 
length,  and  with  (till  greater  feverity.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  found,  that  the  afperity  of  Mr  Pope  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  combination  of  certain  wits  and 
poets  againft  Dr  Bentley,  but  to  perfonal  refentment. 
We  are  told  that  Bifhop  Atterbury,  having  Bentley  and 
Pope  both  at  dinner  with  him,  infilled  on  knowing 
what  opinion  the  Doctor  entertained  of  the  Englilh 
Homer.  He  for  fome  time  eluded  the  queftion  :  but 
at  laft,  being  urged  to  fpeak  out,  he  faid,  “  The  verfes 
are  good  verfes,  but  the  work  is  not  Homer,  it  is  Spon- 
danus.”  It  muft,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  one 
caufe  of  Dr  Bentley’s  having  enemies,  was  his  not  al¬ 
ways  bearing  his  faculties  with  fufficient  meeknefs. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  confiderable  degree  of  lite¬ 
rary  pride,  and  to  have  fpoken  of  himfelf  and  others 
with  uncommon  freedom.  Mr  Whifton  informs  us  of 
the  Dodtof’s  having  faid,  “  That  when  he  himfelf 
(hould  be  dead,  Waffe  would  be  the  moft  learned  man 
in  England.”  Dr  Salter,  who  was  extremely  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Dr  Bentley,  confefled  that  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  fafius ,  efpecially  towards  his  equals, 
and  for  fpeaking  highly  of  himfelf.  But  at  the  fame 
time,  he  is  deferibed  by  Dr  Salter  as  having  been  a 
very  amiable  and  pleafant  man  in  private  life,  and  as 
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poffelfing  much  good  nature,  though  he  hath  been  o-  Bentley, 
therwife  reprefented.  This  account  agrees  with  the  '“■“’V— 
moft  authentic  information  from  different  quarters. 

It  is  related  of  Dr  Bentley,  that  he  ufed  to  pull  off  his 
hat  to  the  younger  ftudents,  but  would  not  do  it  to 
the  fellows  of  his  college.  Being  a(ked  the  reafon  for 
making  this  difference,  he  anfwered,  “  That  the  young 
ones  might  come  to  fomething ;  but  for  the  others, 
they  never  could  be  good  for  any  thing.” 

The  Dodtor’s  principal  works,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  were,  1.  His  animadverfions  and  remarks 
on  the  poet  Callimachus.  2.  Annotations  on  the  two 
firft  Comedies  of  Ariftophanes.  3.  Emendations,  & c. 
on  the  Fragment  of  Menander  and  Philemon.  4.  Re* 
marksuponCollins’sdifcourfeof  Free-thinking.  5. Beau¬ 
tiful  and  corredt  editions  of  Horace,  Terence,  Phx- 
drus,  and  Milton,  with  notes. 

In  1721  he  publilhed  Propofals  for  printing  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  and  St  Hierom’s 
Latin  verfion;  in  which  edition  he  intended  to  make 
no  ufe  of  any  manufeript  that  was  not  at  leaft  IOOO 
years  old.  Upon  thefe  propofals  Dr  Middleton  pub- 
liftted  fome  remarks  ;  and  the  work  never  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  “  If  Dr  Middleton’s  attack  contributed  to 
this  event  (Dr  Kippis  obferves),  he  certainly  did  no 
little  differvice  to  the  caufe  of  facred  literature.  The 
completion  of  Dr  Bentley’s  noble  undertaking  was  the 
principal  employment  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
had  colledted  and  collated  all  the  manufcripl;s  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  which  accels  could  be  obtained.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  his  nephew  Thomas  Bentley,  LL.  D.  well  known 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  travelled  through  Europe  at 
his  uncle’s  expence.  The  work  was  of  fuch  magnitude, 
that  he  found  it  neceffary,  for  the  firft  time,  to  pu- 
blilh  propofals  for  printing  it  by  fubfeription.  The 
whole  was  completed  for  publication  ;  and  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  2000 1.  in  part  of  the  fubfeription,  all  of  which 
he  returned  to  the  fubferibers  when  he  took  the  refo- 
lution  of  not  letting  it  appear  in  the  world  during  his 
own  life.  The  work  is  now  in  the  poffeffion  of -his 
executor  Dr  Richard  Bentley,  one  of  the  fenior  fel¬ 
lows  of  Trinity  College,  and  redtor  of  Nailfton  near 
Afhby  in  Leicefterftrire ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  fome 
future  period  it  may  yet  fee  the  light. — Other  valuable 
remains  of  Dr  Bentley  are  dill  in  exiftence ;  fome  of 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  his  executor,  and  fome  in 
thofe  of  Mr  Cumberland  his  grandfon.  The  latter 
gentleman  is  poflefled  of  the  Dodtor’s  claffic  books, 
with  his  marginal  notes.  From  thefe  notes  Mr  Cum¬ 
berland  hath  publilhed  an  edition  of  Lucan  ;  which, 
though  not  perfedt  throughout,  is  full  and  complete 
with  regard  to  the  four  firft  books.  The  fame  gentle¬ 
man  (has  a  Homer  of  our  great  critic’s,  with  many 
marginal  notes  and  corredtions,  preparatory  to  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  it  which  he  intended  to  have  given.  Dr  Bent¬ 
ley’s  critical  correfpondence  with  his  numerous  literary 
acquaintance,  which  muft  be  very  inftru drive  and  en¬ 
tertaining,  is  not  only  preferved,  but  defigned  to  be 
laid  before  the  public.” 

The  Dodtor’s  publication  of  Milton,  it  is  faid,  was 
owing  to  Queen  Caroline.  Her  Majefty  reprefented 
to  him  that  he  had  printed  no  edition  of  an  Englilh 
claffic,  and  urged  him  to  undertake  Milton.  His  notes 
upon  this  great  poet  have  been  the  word  received  of 
any  of  his  critical  performances.  The  learned  Bilhop 
Z  Newton 
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Benzoin  Newton  fpeaks  of  them  with  confiderable  feverity,  in- 
Beiberis  term‘xe<^»  however,  with  fome  applaufe. 

■  BENZOIN,  in  materia  medica,  a  concrete  refinous 

juice,  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of  ftyrax.  See  Styrax. 

BERAMS,  a  coarfe  cloth,  all  made  with  cotton- 
thread,  which  comes  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  Surat. 

BERAR,  a  province  of  Alia,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  near  the  kingdom  of  Bengal.  It 
abounds  in  corn,  rice,  pulfe,  and  poppies,  from  which 
laft  they  extract  opium  ;  and  fugar-canes  grow  almoft 
without  cultivation.  The  capital  town  is  called  Sba- 
pour. 

BERAUM,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia,  and  capital  of 
a-  circle  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat. 
^o.  2. 

BERAY,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  fituated 
in  W.  Long.  1.  20.  N.  Lat.  49.  6.  ’ 

BERBERIS,  the  barberry,  or  pipperidge  bu/h: 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  thehex- 
andria  claf3  of  plants ;  the  characters  of  which  are : 
The  calyx  confifts  of  fix  leaves  ;  the  petals  are  fix,  with 
two  glands  at  the  ungues  ;  it  has  no  ftylus  ;  and  the 
berry  contains  two  feeds. 

Species.  1.  The  vulgaris,  or  common  barberry, 
grows  naturally  in  hedges  in  many  parts  of  England,  , 
as  alfo  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  ;  buf  is  alfo  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  pickled 
and  ufed  for  garnifhing  diihes.  It  rifes  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with  many  ftalks,  which  have  a 
,  white  bark,  yellow  on  the  infide.  The  ftalks  and 
branches  are  armed  with  iharp  thorns,  which  commonly 
grow  by  threes ;  the  leaves  are  oval,  obtufe,  and  flightly 
fawed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  in  fmall  ramofe  bunches,  like  thofe 
of  the  currant  bufh,  and  are  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  tliefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit,  which  are  at  firft  green, 
but  when  ripe  turn  to  a  fine  red  colour.  The  flowers 
appear  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  September. 
There  are  two  or  three  Varieties  of  this  ihrub,  which 
by  fome  have  been  taken  for  diftinCt  fpecies ;  one  is 
the  barberry  without  ftone ;  another,  the  barberry  with 
white  fruit ;  and  a  third  is  called  by  Tournefort  taller 
eajlern  barberry,  with  a  black  fweet  fruit.  Of  thefe  Mr 
Miller  obferves,  that  the  firft  certainly  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  plant;  becaufe  the  fuckers  taken  from  thofe 
bullies  commonly  produce  fruit  with  ftones:  the  fecond, 
he  fays,  feldom  bears  any  fruit ;  the  leaves  are  of  a 
'  lighter  green  colour,  and  the  bark  of  the  ftalks  are 

whiter  than  thofe  of  the  common  kind ;  the  third  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  fame  with  the  common  fort,  excepting 
the  colour  and  flavour  of  its.  fruit,  which  can  never  in¬ 
dicate  a  fpecific  difference.  2..  The  canadenfis,  is  a 
native  of  that  country  from  whence  it  takes  its  name, 
and  was  formerly  much  more  common  in  Britilh  gar¬ 
dens  than  at  prefent.  The  leaves  are  much  broader  and 
{horter  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  the  fruit  is 
black  when  ripe.  3.  The  cretica,  with,  a  fingle  flower 
in  each  footftalk,  is  at  prefent  very  rare  in  Britain;  the 
plants  being  tender  whilft  young,  and  moft  of  them 
killed  by  fevere  froft.  This  never  rifes  more  than  three 
qr  four  feet  high  in  Britain ;  but  fends  out  many  ftalks 
from  the  root,  which  are  ftrongly  armed  with  fpines 
at  every  joint :  the  leaves  are  produced  without  order, 
and  are  lhaped  like  thofe  of  the  narrow-leaved  box- 


tree  :  the  flowers  come  out  from  between  the  leaves,  Berlerus 
each  having  a  /lender  footftalk  ;  but  they  are  not  fuc-  „  ^  . 
ceeded  by  fruit  in  Britain.  ,  Berc*m-’. 

Culture.  The  firft  fort  is  generally  propagated  by 
fuckers,  which  are  fent  out  in  great  plenty  from  the 
root  ;  but  fuch  plants  are  very  apt  to  fend  out  fuckers 
in  greater  plenty  than  thofe  that  are  propagated  by 
layers ;  fo  the  latter  method  is  preferable.  The  beft 
time  for  laying  down  the  branches  is  in  the  aucumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall :  the  young  ihoots  of  the 
fame  year  are  the  beft  for  this  pui^ofe;  thefe  will  be 
well  rooted  by  the  next  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
taken  off,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main.  Where  this  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  it 
ihould  be  planted  fingle,  not  in  hedges  as  was  formerly 
the  practice;  the  fuckers  ihould  be  every  autumn  taken 
away,  and  the  grofs  ihoots  pruned  out:  by  this  means 
the  fruit  will  be  much  fairer  and  in  greater  plenty  than 
on  thofe  that  are  fuffered  to  grow  wild.  The  other 
forts  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  manner;  only  the 
third  ihould  be  planted  in  pots, and  iheltered  as  foon  as 
the  young  ihoots  are  taken  off,  till  the  plants  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrength,  when  they  may  be  turned  out,  and 
planted  in  a  warm  fit  nation. 

Medicinal  and  other  qualities.  The  berries,  which 
are  fo  acid  that  birds  will  not  feed  upon  them,  are  mo¬ 
derately  aftringent  5  and  have  been  given  with  fuccefs 
in  bilious  fluxes,  and  difeafes  proceeding  from  heat,  a- 
crimony,  and  thinnefs  of  the  juices.  Among  the  E- 
gyptians  barberries  are  ufed  in  fluxes  and  in  malignant 
fevers,  for  abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  railing  the 
ftrength,  and  preventing  putrefaction  :  the  fruit  is  ma¬ 
cerated  for  a  day  and  a  night,  in  about  12  times  its 
quantity  bf  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fennel' 
feed,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  offence  to  the  ftomach  ; 
the  liquor  ftrained  off,  and  fvveetened  with  fugar  or- 
fyrup  of  citrons,  is  given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink.. 

Profper  Alpinus,  from  whofe  treatife  De  Medictna  JEgyp- 
torufn  Dr  Lewis  extracted  this  account,  informs  us,  that 
he  took  this  medicine  himfelf  with  happy  fuccefs, ’in  a 
peftilentialfeveraccompaniedwith  an  immoderate  bilious 
diarrhoea.  TJie  leaves  alfo  are  gratefully  acid.  The 
flowers  are  offenfive  to  the  fmell  when  near,  but  at  a  di- 
ftance  their  odour  is  extremely  fine.  An  infufion  of  the 
bark  in  white-wine  is  purgative.  The  roots  boiled  in  ley 
dye  wool  yellow.  I11  Poland  they  dye  leather  of  a  moft 
beautiful  yellow  with  the  bark  of  the  root.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  items  dyes  linen  of  a  fine  yellow  with  the 
affiftance  of  alum.  This  ftirub  ihould  never  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  grow  in  corn  lands;  for  the  ears  of  wheat  that 
grow  near  it  never  fill,  and  its  influence  in  this  refpeft- 
has  been  known  to  extend  acrofs  a  field  of  300  or  400- 
yards.  Cows,  iheep,  and  goats,  eat  it;  horfes  and 
fwine  refufe. 

BERBICE,  a  river  of  Terra  Firma  in  America, 
which  falls  into  the  North  Sea,  in  S.  Lat;  6.  30.  This- 
is  the  only  river  in  the  country,  and  waters  a  great 
number  of  plantations  of  cotton,  See.  belonging  to  the 
Dutch. 

BERCARIA,  Berqueria,  or  Berkeua ,  in  mid¬ 
dle-age  writers,  denotes  a  fheep-fold,  iheep-cote,  iheep- 
pen,  or  other  inclofure,  for  the  fafe  keeping  a  flock  of 
iheep. — The  word  is  abbreviated  from  berbicaria  ;  of 
berbex ,  detorted  from  vervex.  Hence  alfo  a  ihepherd 
was  denominated  berbicarius  and  berquarius. 

BERCHEROnV. 
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BERCHEROIT,  or  Berkoits,  a  weight  ufed  at 
Archangel,  and  in  all  the  Ruffian  dominions,  to  weigh 
fuch  merchandizes  as  are  heavy  and  bulky.  It  weighs 
about  364  lib.  Englilh  avoirdupois  weight; 

BERCHEM,  or  Berg  HEM,  (Nicholas),  an  excel¬ 
lent  painter,  was  a  native  of  Haerlem,  and  born  in 
1624.  He  received  inftru&ions  from  feveral  very  emi¬ 
nent  mailers ;  and  it  was  no  fmall  addition  to  their 
fame  that  Berchem  was  their  fcholar.  The  charming 
pictures  of  cattle  and  figures  by  this  admirable  mailer 
are  jullly  held  in  the  higheft  ellimation.  He  has  been 
Angularly  happy  in  having  many  of  them  finely  engra¬ 
ved  by  John  Visscher,  an  artill  of  the  firft  rank. 
Berchem  had  an  eafy  expeditious  manner  of  painting, 
and  an  inexpreffible  variety  and  beauty  in  the  choice  of 
fites  for  his  landfcapes  ;  executing  them  with  a  furpri- 
fing  degree  of  neatnefs  and  truth.  He  poffeffed  a 
clearnefs  and  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  a  wonderful 
power  and  eafe  in  expreffing  his  ideas  ;  and  although 
his  fubje&s  were  of  the  lower  kind,  yet  his  choice  of 
mature  was  judicious,  and  he  gave  to  every  fubjedt  as 
much  of  beauty  and  elegance  as  it  would  admit.  The 
leafing  of  his  trees  is  exquilitely  and  freely  touched  ; 
his  Ikies  are  clear  ;  and  his  clouds  float  lightly,  as  if 
fupported  by  air.  The  dillinguilhing  charadlers  of 
the  pidlures  of  Berchem  are,  the  breadth  and  juft  di- 
ftribution  of  the  lights  ;  the  grandeur  of  his  maffes  of 
light  and  fhadow ;  the  natural  eafe  and  fimplicity  in 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures,  expreffing  their  feveral 
characters ;  the  juft  degradation  of  his  diftances ;  the 
brilliancy  and  harmony,  as  well  as  the  tranfparence,  of 
his  colouring ;  the  corredtnefs  and  true  perfpective  of 
his  defign  5  and  the  elegance  of  his  compofition ;  and 
where  any  of  thofe  marks  are  wanting,  no  authority 
ought  to  be  fufficient  to  afcribe  any  pidure  to  him. 
He  painted  every  part  of  his  fubjedts  fo  extremely  well, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  determine  in  which  he  ex¬ 
celled  moft ;  his  trees,  buildings,  waters,  rocks,  hills, 
cattle,  and  figures,  being  all  equally  admirable. 

BERCHETTg(Peter),  an  eminent  hiftory-painter, 
was  born  in  France  in  1659,  and  at  the  age  of  18  was 
-employed  in  the  royal  palaces.  He  came  to  England 
in  1681,  to  work  under  Rambour,  a  French  painter 
of  architecture  ;  but,  after  flaying  a  year,  returned  to 
Marli.  He  came  again,  and  was  fent  by  King  William 
to  the  palace  he  was  building  at  Loo,  where  he  was 
employed  15  months ;  and  then  came  a  third  time  to 
England,  where  he  had  fufficient  bufinefs.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr  Walpole,  that  he  then  painted  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  the  ftair- 
cale  at  the  Duke  of  Schomberg’s  in  Pall-Mall,  and  the 
fummer-houfe  at  Ranelagh.  His  drawings  in  the  aca¬ 
demy  were  much  approved.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his 
life  he  retired  to  Marybone,  where  he  painted  only 
fmall  pieces  of  fabulous  hiftory,  and  died  there  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1 720. 

BERDASH,  in  antiquity,  was  a  name  formerly 
ufed  in  England  for  a  certain  kind  of  neck-drefs;  and 
hence  a  perfon  who  made  or  fold  fuch  neck-cloths  was 
called  a  berdajher,  from  which  is  derived  our  word  ha- 
bsrdajher. 

BERECYNTHIA,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  the 
Pagan  theology. 

BERENGARIANISM,  a  name  given  by  eccle- 
Callical  writers  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  deny  the 


truth  and  reality  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  Berenice, 
the  eucharift.  The  denomination  took  its  rife  from  "V  { 
Berengarius,  archdeacon  and  fcholiafticus  of  the  church 
of  St  Mary  at  Anjou  about  the  year  1035,  who  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  bread  and  wine,  even  after  confecration, 
do  not  become  the  true  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
but  only  a  figure  and  fign  thereof. 

Berengarianifm  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Lanfranc, 
Guitmond,  Adelmannus,  Albericus,  &c.  Divers  fy- 
nods  were  held,  wherein  the  author  was  condemned  at 
Rome,  Verfailles,  Florence,  Tours,  & c.  He  retraced, 
and  returned  again  more  than  once ;  figned  three  feveral 
Catholic  confeffions  of  faith;  the  firft  in  the  fecond 
council  of  Rome,  the  fecOnd  in  the  third,  and  the 
third  in  the  fourth  council  of  the  fame  city.  But  he 
ftill  relapfed  to  his  former  opinion  when  the  ftorm  was 
over;  though  Mabillon  maintains  he  foon  recovered 
from  his  fourth  fall,  and  died  an  orthodox  Catholic  in 
1088. 

BERENICE,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  king  of 
Egypt,  fucceeded  her  father  before  his  death.  This 
banilhed  prince  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans. 

Pompey  reftored  him.  Berenice,  to  fupport  herfelf  on 
the  throne,  allured  a  prince,  whofe  name  was  Seleucus, 
defeended  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  admitted  him 
to  lier  nuptial  bed,  and  to  her  feeptre.  She  was  foon 
weary  of  him,  and  put  him  to  death.  She  next  call 
her  eye  on  Archelaus,  who  married  her,  and  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  her  troops  to  repulfe  the  Romans. 

He  was  killed  in  a  battle.  Ptolemy  returned  to  Alex¬ 
andria  and  put  his  rebellious  daughter  to  death. 

Berenice,  wife-of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  king  of  E- 
gypt,  cut  off  her  hair  in  purfuance  of  a  vow,  and  con¬ 
secrated  it  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  This  depofit  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  loft,  Connonthe  mathematician,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  her,  declared  that  the  queen’s  locks  had  been 
conveyed  to  heaven,  and  compofed  thofe  feven  liars 
near  the  tail  of  the  bull,  called  to  this  day  coma  Bere¬ 
nices. 

Berenice,  daughter  of  Coftobarus  and  of  Salome 
filler  to  Herod  the  Great,  was  married  firft  to  Arifto- 
bulus,  fon  of  the  fame  Herod  and  Mariamne.  He 
having  a  brother  who  married  the  daughter  of  Arche¬ 
laus  king  of  Cappadocia,  often  upbraided  Berenice 
that  he  was  married  below  himfelf  in  wedding  her. 

Berenice  related  all  thefe  difeourfes  to  her  mother,  and 
exafperated  her  fo  furioufly,  that  Salome,  who  had 
much  power  over  Herod’s  mind,  made  him  fufpect  A- 
riftobulus,  and  was  the  principal  caufe  that  urged  this 
cruel  father  to  get  rid  of  him.  She  married  again ;  and 
having  loft  her  fecond  hulband,  went  to  Rome,  and 
got  into  the  favour  of  Auguftus.  But,  above  all,  Ihe 
ii) fin uated  herfelf  into  the  good  graces  of  Antonia,  the 
wife  of  Drufus,  which  in  the  end  proved  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  Agrippa. 

Berenice,  grand-daughter  of  the  preceding,  and 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.  king  of  Judea,  has  been  much 
talked  of  on  account  of  her  amours.  She  was  betrothed 
to  one  Marcus,  but  he  died  before  the  marriage.  Soon 
after,  lhe  married  his  uncle  Herod,  who  at  the  defire 
of  Agrippa,  both  his  brother  and  father-in-law,  was 
created  king  of  Chalcis  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  She 
loft  her  hulband  in  the  8th  year  of  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius  ;  and  in  her  widowhood,  it  was  rumoured  lhe 
committed  inceft  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  To  put 
Z  2  a 
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a  ftop  to  this  report,  (he  offered  herfelf  ift  marriage  to 
Polemon  king  of  Cilicia,  provided  he  would  change  his 
„  religion.  He  accepted  her  offers,  was  circumcifed, 
and  married  her.  Berenice  foon  left  him  to  follow  her 
own  ways,  and  he  abandoned  Judaifm  to  return  to  his 
former  religion.  She  was  always  very  well  with  her 
brother  Agrippa,  and  feconded  him  in  the  defign  of 
preventing  the  defolation.of  the  Jews.  She  got  Titus 
into  her  fnares;  but  the  murmurs  of  the  Roman  people 
hindering  her  from  becoming  his  wife,  there  remained 
nothing  for  her  but  the  title  of  miftrefs  or  concubine  of 
the  emperor.  The  French  flage,  in  the  1 7th  century, 
refounded  with  the  amours  of  Titus  and  Berenice. 

Berenice  (anc.  geog.),  the  name  of  feveral  cities, 
particularly  of  a  celebrated  port-town  on  the  Sinus  A- 
rabicus :  Now  Suez ;  which  fee. 

Berenice's  Hair,  Coma  Berenices.  See  Berenice. 

BERE-regis,  a  town  in  Dorfetfhire  in  England, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

BERESOW,  a  devifion  of  the  province  of  To- 
bolfk  in  Siberia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
ftraits  of  Waigatz,  on  the  eaft  by  a  large  bay  of  the 
frozen  ocean  which  runs  into  the  land  towards  the  fouth, 
and  at  the  65  th  degree  of  latitude  feparates  into  two 
arms ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  Obfkaia-Guba,  or 
Oby-bay  ;  and  the  other  Tazowjkaia-Guba,  or  the  bay 
of  Tazoiv.  The  river  Oby  empties  itfelf  into  the  former, 
and  the  Taz  into  the  latter.  This  diftritt  was  under 
the  Ruffian  dominion  long  before  the  other  parts  of 
Siberia  were  conquered,  being  reduced  by  the  Czar 
Gabriel  fo  early  as  the  year  1530. 

BEREWICHA,  or  Berewica,  in  our  old  writers, 
denotes  a  village  or  hamlet  belonging  to  fome  town  or 
manor,  fituate  at  fome  diftance  therefrom. — The  word 
frequently  occurs  in  Doomfday-book  :  IJia  funt  here- 
•wichce  ejufdem  manetii. 

BERG,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Well- 
phalia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of  Mark  and  the 
duchy  of  Weftphalia,  on  the  fouth  by  Wefteravia,  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  from  which  it  is 
feparatedby  the  Rhine.  It  is  about  1 50  miles  in  length, 
and  24  in  breadth.  It  is  very  fruitful  along  the  Rhine, 
but  mountainous  and  woody  towards  the  county  of 
Mark.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  eleftor  Palatine,  but  his 
right  is  difputed  by  Pruffia  and  Saxony.  The  princi¬ 
pal  town  is  Duffeldorp;  and  the  principal  rivers,  befides 
the  Rhine,  are  the  Wipper,  Agger,  and  Sieg. 

Berg  (St  Winox),  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries, 
in  the  country  of  Flanders,  fortified  by  Vauban,  and 
fubjedt  to  France.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Colme,  fix 
miles  from  Dunkirk,  and  21  from  Ypres.  The  air  is 
often  very  unwholefome,  efpeciaHy  to  ft  rangers.  It 
has  an  hofpital  for  foldiers,  taken  care  of  by  friars 
called  Bans  Fieux,  and  two  feminaries  for  young  ftu- 
dents.  The  river  Colme  ferves  inftead  of  a  canal  to  go 
to  Hondffiot,  St  Oraer’s,  and  Gravelines.  There  is 
likewife  another  canal  to  go  to  Dunkirk.  The  villages 
in  its  territory  are  very  famous  for  butter  and  cheeie, 
of  which  they  fend  a  great  quantity  to  Flanders.  Fort 
Lapin  and  Fort  Suiffe  are  within  a  cannon’s  ffiot  of 
this  place,  and  Fort  St  Francis  is  feated  on  the  canal, 
near  three  miles  from  the  town.  E.  Long.  2.  35. 
N,  Lat.  50.  57. 


Berg-zabern,  a  town  of  France  in  Alface.  E. Bergamafeo 
Long.  7.  57.  N.  Lat.  49.  4.  II 

Berg •  Grain,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  an  Berg*niotj 
earth  ufed  in  painting,  and  properly  called  green  okre, 
tho’  not  known  among  the  colour-men  under  that  name. 

It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper-mines, 
from  particles  of  which  metal  it  receives  its  colour. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany,  they  have  a. purer  kind  of 
this,  diftinguiffied  by  no  peculiar  name,  but  feparated 
by  art  from  the  waters  draining  from  the  copper-mines, 
and  differing  no  otherwife  from  this  native  fubftance, 
than  as  the  waffied  okres  of  Oxfordffiire,  &c.  do  from 
tliefe  fent  us  in  their  natural  condition.  The  charadlers 
by  which  the  native  kind  is  known  from  other  green 
earths,  are  thefe:  it  is  a  denfe  compaft  fubftance,  con* 
fiderably  heavy,  and  of  a  pale  but  not  difagreeable 
green ;  of  a  rough  and  uneven,  but  not  dufty  furface, 
aud  fomewhat  undluous  to  the  touch.  It  adheres  firmly 
to  the  tongue  ;  does  not  break  eafily  between  the  fin¬ 
gers  ;  nor  at  all  ftains  the  lrands.  It  is  of  a  brackiffi 
difagreeable  tafte,  and  does  not  ferment  with  acids. 

BERGAMASCO,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Venice.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Breffan,  on  the  north  by  the  Valteline,  on  the  weft 
and  fouth  by  the  Milanefe.  It  extends  about  36  leagues 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivers  which  render  it  very  fertile, 
and  particularly  it  produces  a  great  number  of  chefnuts. 

It  has  mines  of' iron,  and  quarries  of  marble,  and  other 
ftones  of  which  they  make  milftones.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  villages,  but  no  city  except  Bergamo 
the  capital.  The  people  are  very  induftrious,  and  make 
the  beft  of  their  natural  productions.  They  are  well 
flocked  with  cattle,  and  make  fine-  tapeftry.  Their 
language  is  the  moll  corrupt  of  any  in  Italy. 

BERGAMO  (James  Philip  de),  an  Auguftin 
monk,  boru  at  Bergamo  in  1434,  wrote  in  Latin  a 
Chronicle  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year 
1503,  and  a  Treatife  of  Illuftrious  Women.  He  died 
in  1518. 

Bergamo,  anciently  Bergomum,  a  large  and  ftrong 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Bergamafco.  It  has  a  ftrong  citadel, 
and  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop.  Its  fituation  near  the  Alps 
makes  the  inhabitantsfubje&tofwellingsin  theirthroats, 
owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  Alpine  waters.  E.  Long. 

9.  38.  N.  Lat.  45.42. 

BERGAMOT,  a  fpecies  of  citron,  produced  atfirft 
cafually  by  an  Italian’s  grafting  a  citron  on  the  flock 
of  a  bergamot  pear-tree,  whence  the  fruit  produced  by 
this  union  participated  both  of  the  citron-tree  and  the 
pear-tree.  The  fruit  hath  a  fine  tafte  and  fmell,  and 
its  effential  oil  is  in  high  efteem  as  a  perfume.  The 
effence  of  Bergamot  is  alfo  called  ejfentta  de  cedra.  It 
is  extra6led  from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  by  firft: 
cutting  it  in  fmall  pieces,  then  immediately  fqueezing 
the  oil  out  of  them  into  a  glafs  veffel.  This  liquor  is- 
an  etherial  oil.  A  water  is  diftilled  from  the  peel  as 
follows :  Take  the  outer  rind  of  three  bergamots,  a 
gallon  of  pure  proof- fpirit,  and  four  pints-  of  pure  wa« 
ter;  draw  off  a  gallon  in  a  balneum  marise,  then  add 
as  much  of  the  beft  white  fugar  as  will  be  agreeable. 

Or  take  of  the  ellence  of  bergamot,  three  drams  and  a 
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ergarae  half,  of  reft!  fled  fpirit  of  wine  three  pint#,  of  volatile 
jl  fal  ammoniac  a  dram ;  diftil  off  three  pints  in  a  balneum 
marise. 

Bergamot  is  alfo  the  denomination  of  a  coarfe  ta* 
peftry,  manufactured  with  flocks  of  filk,  w'ool,  cotton, 
hemp,  ox,  cow,  or  goat’s  hair,  and  fuppofed  to  be  in- 
vented  by  the  people  of  Bergamo  in  Italy. 

BERGARAC,  a  very  rich,  populous,  and  trading 
town  of  France,  feated  on  the  river  Dordogne,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  37.  N.  Lat.  5c.  57. 

BERGAS,  a  town  of  Romania  in  European  Turky, 
and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbiihop.  It  i6  feated  on  the 
river  Lariffa,  in  E.  Long.  27.  30.  N.  Lat.  41.  17. 

BERGEN,  anciently  Bsrgi,  a  city  of  Norway,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Bergenhus.  It  is  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop,  and  has  a  ftrong  caftle  and  a  good  port.  It 
is  a  large  place;  but  is  fnbjeft  to  fires,  as  being  all  built 
of  wood.  It  is  furrounded  with  mountains  almoft  in* 
acceflible;  and  little  or  no  corn  grows  in  all  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  which  they  ufe  is  all  imported,  and  diftri- 
buted  from  thence  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  ftock-fiih,  firs,  and  deal-boards. 
E.  Long.  5.  45.  N.  Lat.  60.  11. 

Bergen,  a  town  of  Pomerania  in  Germany,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Ifle  of  Rugen,  fubjeft  to  the  Swedes.  E. 
Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

Bergen-op-zoom,  a  town  of  the  Low  Countries, 
in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of 
a  morafs,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eaftern 
branch  of  the  Scheld,  with  which  it  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  by  a  navigable  canal.  The  houfes  are  well  built, 
and  the  market-places  and  fquares  handfome  and  fpa- 
eious.  The  church  before  the  laft  fiege  was  reckoned 
a  good  building,  and  fo  was  the  marquis’s  palace.  It 
has  a  good  trad,  of  land  under  its  jurifdiftion,  with 
feveral  villages,  and  fome  iflands  in  the  Scheld.  It  has 
a  very  advantageous  fituation  on  the  confines  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Flanders.  It  is  ftrong  by 
nature  as  well  as  by  art,  being  fo  fecured  by  the  mo- 
raffes  about  it,  which  are  formed  by  the  river  Zoom, 
that  it  was  reckoned  impregnable.  It  was,  however, 
taken  in  1 747  by  the  French,  but  it  is  thought  not 
without  the  help  of  treachery.  The  fortifications  are 
allowed  to  be  the  mafter-piece  of  that  great  engineer 
Cohorn.  It  had  been  twice  befieged  before  without 
fuccefs.  The  marquis  of  Spinola  was  the  laft  but  one 
who  inverted  it,  and  he  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege 
with  the  lofs  of  10,000  men.  E.  Long.  4.  15.  N. 
Lat.  51.  jo. 

BERGHEM.  See  Berghem. 

BERGHMONT,  an  affembly  or  court  held  upon  a 
hill  in  Derbyfhire,  for  deciding  controverfies  among  the 
miners. 

BERGMAN  (Sir  Torbern),  a  celebrated  and  na¬ 
tural  philofopher,  was  born  in  the  year  1735  at  Ca- 
tharineberg  in  Weftgolhland.  His  father  was  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances,  and  had  deftined  him  to  the 
fame  employment ;  but  nature  had  defigned  him  for 
the  fciences.  To  them  he' perceived  an  irrefiftible  in¬ 
clination  from  his  earlieft  years,  and  nature  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  will  of  his  friends.  His  firft 
ftudies  were  confined  to  mathematics  and  phyfics  and 
the  efforts  that  were  made  to  divert  him  from  fcience 
having  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  fent  to  Upfal  with 
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permiffion  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Lin-  Bergman, 
•naeus  at  that  time  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  his ~  v— 
fame.  Inftigated  by  his  example,  the  Swedifti  youth 
flocked  around  him:  and  accomplilhed  difciples leaving 
his  fchool,  carried  the  name  and  the  fyftem  of  their 
matter  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  globe.  Bergman 
was  ftruck  with  the  fplendor  of  this  renown  ;  he  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  man  whofe  merit  had  procured 
it,  and  by  whom  he  was  very  foon  diftinguiihed.  He 
applied  himfelf  at  firft  to  the  ftudy  of  infeCts,  and  made 
feveral  ingenious  refearches  into  their  hiftory  ;  among 
others  into  that  of  the  genus  of  tenthredo,  fo  often  arid 
fo  cruelly  preyed  on  by  the  larvae  of  the  ichneumons, 
that  neftle  in  their  bowels  and  devour  them.  He  dif- 
covered  that  the  leech  is  oviparous  ;  and  that  the  coc¬ 
cus  aquaticus  is  the  egg  of  this  animal,  from  whence 
iffue  ten  or  twelve  young.  Linnaeus,  who  had  at  firft; 
denied  this  faCt,  was  ftruck  with  aftonifhment  when  he 
fawit  proved.  Vidi  et  objlupui!  were  the  words  he  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  which  he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  the  me¬ 
moir  when  he  gave  it  his  fanCtion.  Mr  Bergman 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  aftronomer,  naturaliil, 
and  geometrician ;  but  thefe  are  not  the  titles  by 
which  he  acquired  his  fame.  The  chair  of  chemiftry 
and  mineralogy,  which  had  been  filled  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Wallerius,  becoming  vacant  by  his  refignation,  Mr 
Bergman  was  among  the  number  of  the  competitors  : 
and  without  having  before  this  period  difeovered  any 
particular  attention  to  chemiftry,  he  publifhed  a  memoir 
on  the  preparation  of  alum  that  aftonifhed  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  adverfaries.  Nobody  was  able  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  in  fo  ftiort  a  time  he  could  have  made  a 
courfe  of  experiments  fo  complete,  on  a  fubjeft  fo  new 
to  him.  His  differ  tation  was  warmly  attacked  in  the 
periodical  publications,  and  Wallerius  himfelf  criti- 
cifed  without  referve.  But  in  the  midft  of  fo  many 
enemies,  he  poffeffed  a  firm  friend.  The  prince  Guf- 
tavus,  now  king  of  Sweden,  and  then  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity,  took  cognizance  of  the  affair.  After 
having  confulted  two  perfons,  the  moft  able  to  give 
him  advice,  and  whofe  teftimony  went  in  favour  of 
Bergman,  he  addreffed  a  .memorial,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  in  anfwer  to  all  the  grievances  alleged  a- 
gainft  the  candidate,  to  the  confiftory  of  the  univerfity 
and  to  the  fenate,  who  confirmed  the  wifties  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs. 

Mr  Bergman  had  now  a  hard  duty  to  fulfil :  he  had 
to  fatisfy  the  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him;  to 
juftify  the  opinion  of  Swab ;  to  fill  the  place  of  Wal¬ 
lerius  ;  and  to  put  envy  to  filence.  He  did  not  follow 
the  common  traCt  in  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry.  As  he 
had  received  the  leffons  of  no  matter,  he  was  tainted 
with  the  prejudices  of  no  fchool.  Accuftomed  to  pre- 
cifion,  and  having  no  time  to  lofe,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  experiments  without  paying  any  attention  to  theories: 
he  repeated  thofe  often  which  he  confidered  as  the  moft 
important  and  inftruftive,  and  reduced  them  to  me¬ 
thod  ;  an  improvement  till  then  unknown.  He  firft 
introduced  into  chemiftry  the  procefs  by  analyfis,  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  every  fcience;  for  there  fhould 
be  but  one  method  of  teaching  and  learning,  as  there 
is  but  one  of  judging  well.  Thefe  views  have  been 
laid  down  by  Mr  Bergman  in  an  excellent  difeourfe,. 
which  contains,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  his  profeflion  of  faith 
in  what  relates  to  the  fciences.  It  is  here  that  he  dif- 

plays 
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•Bergman  plays  himfelf  without  difguife  to  his  reader  ;  and  here  beries  and  bery  fields  :  the  Mpacious  meadow  between  Bering, 
Be|).a  it  is  of  importance  to  ftudy  him  with  attention.  The  Oxford  and  Illay  was  in  the  reign  of  king  Athelftan  Berins| 
1  y  ’  ■  productions  of  Volcanoes  had  never  been  analvfed  when  called  Bery  ;  as  is  now  the  larged  padure-ground  in 
Meffrs  Ferber  and  Troil  brought  a  rich  collection  of  Quarendon  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  known  by 
thefe  into  Sweden:  At  the  fight  of  them  Mr  Berg-  the  name  of  Beryfield.  And  though  thefe  meads  have 
man  conceived  the  defign  of  inveftigating  their  nature,  been  interpreted  demefne  or  manor  meadows,  yet  they 
He  examined  firft  of  all  the  matters  lead  altered  by  the  were  truly  any  flat  or  open  meadows  that  lay  adjoin- 
— 3  ~  - - /L.’n  -  1 —  J-f - J  *  ing1  to  afiy  villa  —  c - 


fire,  and  the  forms  of  which  were  ftill  to  be  difeerned : 
he  followed  them  in  their  changes  progreffively ;  he 
determined,  he  imitated  their  more  complicated  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  he  knew  the  effects  which  would  refult 


ney  through  the  wilds  of  Sibiria,  arrived  in  ICamt- 
fchatka,  attended  with  the  fcanty  materials  for  his 
voyage,  the  greateft  part  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
bring  with  him  through  a  thoufand  difficulties.  He 
failed  from  the  river  of  Kamtfchatka  on  July  15th 
1728  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  AuguA  faw  Serdze  Kamen, 


r  farm. 

BERING  (Sinus),  of  Copenhagen,  a  Latin  lyric 
poet,  flourilhed  about  1560. 

BERINGS  straits,  the  name  of  that  narrow  di- 
from  the  mixture  and  decompofition  of  the  faline  fub-  vifion  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  where  the  breadth 
fiances  which  are  found  abundantly  in  thefe  produc-  between  Alia  and  America  is  only  1 3  leagues.  They 
tions.  He  difeovered  filch  as  were  formed  in  the  hu-  are  fo  named  from  Captain  Vitus  Bering,  a  Dane  by 
mid  way  ;  and  then  in  his  laboratory  he  obferved  the  birth,  and  employed  on  the  fame  plan  of  difeovery  in 
procefs  of  nature  ;  that  combat  of  flames  and  explo-  thefe  parts  as  our  great  countryman  Cook  was  in  the 
lions ;  that  chaos  in  which  the  elements  feem  to  clafh  late  voyage.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  Peter  the 
and  to  confound  one  another,  Unveiled  themfekes  to  Great ;  who  by  the  ftrength  of  an  extenfive  genius, 
his  eyes.  He  faw  the  fire  of  volcanoes  kindled  in  the  conceiving  an  opinion  of  the  vicinity  of  America  to 
midd  of  pyritical  combinations,  and  fea-falt  decompo-  hi3  Afiatic  dominions,  laid  down  a  plan  of  difeovery 
fed  by  clays  ;  he  faw  fixed  air  difengaged  from  cal-  worthy  of  fo  extraordinary  a  monarch,  but  died  before 
cined  calcareous  ftones,  fpreading  upon  the  furface  of  the  attempt  was  begun  ;  but  his  fpirit  furvived  in  his 
the  earth,  and  filling  caverns-in  which  flame  and  animal  fucceflor.  Bering,  after  a  tedious  and  fatiguing  jour- 
I  life  are  equally  extinguilhed ;  he  faw  the  fulphureous 
acid  thrown  out  in  waves,  convert  itfelf  into  the  vitri¬ 
olic  by  mere  contact  with  the  air  5  and  diddling  thro’ 
the  rocks,  form  the  alum  veins  of  the  folfatara.  He 
faw  the  bitumens  as  they  melted ;  the  inflammable  and 
fulphureous  airs  exhaling ;  and  the  waters  become  mi¬ 
neral  and  impregnated  with  the  fire  and  vapours  of  or  the  heart-ihaped  rock,  a  name  beftowed  on  it  by 
thefe  ftupendous  furnaces,  preparing  for  the  beings  the  firft  difeoverer. — From  Serdze  Kamen,  to  a  pro- 
that  move  and  difpute  on  the  cruft  of  the  abyfs,  a  re-  montory  named  by  Captain  Cook  Eaft  Cape ,  the  land 
medy  for  pain  and  a  balfam  for  difeafe.  trends  fouth-ead.  The  lad  is  a  circular  peninfiila  of 

The  continual  application  which  Mr  Bergman  be-  high  cliffs,  projecting  far  into  the  fea  due  eaft,  and 
flowed  on  his  ftudies  having  affeded  his  health,  he  was  joined  to  the  land  by  a  long  and  very  narrow  illhmus, 
advifed  to  interrupt  them  if  he  wiflied  to  prolong  his  in  lat.  66.  6.  This  is  the  Tfchutflci  Nofsof  our  navi- 
life  :  but  he  found  happinefs  only  in  ftudy,  and  wiflied  gators,  and  forms  the  beginning  of  the  harrow  ftraits 
not  to  forfeit  his  title  to  reputation  by  a  few  years  or  divifion  of  the  old  and  new  world.  The  diftance 
more  of  inactivity  and  languor.  He  exhaufted  liis  between  Afia  and  America  in  this  place,  as  already 
ftrength,  and  died  in  the  month  of  June  in  the  year  mentioned,  is  only  1 3  leagues.  The  country  about 
1784.  The  univerfity  of  Upfal  paid  the  mod  diftin-  the  cape,  and  to  the  north-weft  of  it,  was  inhabited, 
guiflied  honours  to  his  memory ;  and  the  academy  of  About  mid-channel  are  two  fmall  iflands,  named  by 
Stockholm  confecrated  to  him  a  medal  to  perpetuate  the  Ruffians  the  ifles  of  St  Diomedes  ;  neither  of  them 
the  regret  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe  for  his  lofs.  above  three  or  four  leagues  in  circuit.  It  is  extremely 
His  Phyfical  and  Chemical  Effays  have  been  colleded  extraordinary  that  Bering  (hould  have  failed  through 
and  tranflated  by  Dr  Edmund  Cullen,  and  publiflied  in  this  confined  paffage,  and  yet  that  the  objeCl  of  his 
2  vols  8vo.  miffion  fhould  have  efcaped  him.  His  misfortune 

BERGOMUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Tranf-  could  only  be  attributed  to  the  foggy  weather,  which 
padana,  built  by  the  Gauls  on  their  incurfions  into  he  mud  have  met  with  in  a  region  notorious  for  miffs; 
Italy.  Now  called  Bergatno,  in  the  territory  of  Ve-  for  he  fays  that  he  faw  land  neither  to  the  north  nor 
nice.  E.  Long.  10.  Lat.  45.  40.  to  the  eaft.  Our  generous  commander  determined  to 

BERIA,  Eerie,  Berry,  fignifies  a  large  open  field;  give  him  every  honour  his  merit  could  claim,  has  dig- 
and  thofe  cities  and  towns  in  England  which  end  with  nified  thefe  with  the  name  of  Bering’s  Straits.  The 
that  word  are  built  on  plain  and  open  places,  and  do  not  depth  of  thefe  ftraits  is  from  1 2  to  29  or  30  fathoms, 
derive  their  names  from  boroughs  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  The  greateft  depth  is  in  the  middle,  which  has  a  flimy 
imagines.  Mod;  of  our  gloffographers  in  the  names  of  bottom  ;  the  (hallowed  parts  are  near  each  fhore,  which 
places  have  confounded  the  word  berie  with  that  of  bury  confifts  of  fand  mixed  with  bones  and  (hells.  The  current 
and  borough,  as  if  the  appellative  of  ancient  towns  :  or  tide  very  inconliderable,  andwhat  there  was  came  from 


whereas  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word  berie  is  a  flat  wide 
campaign,  as  is  proved  from  fufficient  authorities  by  the 
learned  Du  Frefne,  who  obferves  that  Beria  Sanfti  Ed¬ 
munds,  mentioned  by  Mat.  Paiif.  fub.  ann.  1174,  is  not 
to  be  taken  for  the  town,  but  for  the  adjoining  plain. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  many  flat  and  wide  meads, 


the  w-eft.  From  Eaft  Cape  the  land  trends  fouth  by  weft. 
In  Lat.  65.  36.  is  the  bay  in  which  Captain  Cook  had 
the  interview  with  the  Tfchutflci.  Immediately  beyond 
is  the  bay  of  St  Laurence,  about  five  leagues  broad  in 
the  entrance  and  four  deep,  bounded  at  the  bottom  by 
high  land.  A  little  beyond  is  a  large  bay,  either  bonn- 


and  other  open  grounds,  are  called  by  the  name  of  ded  by  low  land  at  the  bottom. 


r  fo  extenfive  as  to 
have 
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Berith,  have  the  end  invifible.  To  the  fouth  of  this  are  two 
prkeley.  other  bays  ;  and  in  Lat.  64.  1  3.  Long.  186.  36  is  the 
extreme  fouthern  point  of  the  land  of  the  Tfchutfki. 
This  formerly  was  called  the  Anadir Jkoi  Nofs.  Near 
it  Bering  had  converfation  with  eight  men,  who  came 
off  to  him  in  a  baidar  or  boat  covered  with  the  fkins 
of  feals  ;  from  which  Bering  and  others  have  named  it 
the  Tfchutfki  Nofs. 

BERITH,  a  Ample  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ufed 
for  cleanfing  of  taking  out  fpots  (Jer.  ii.  22).  Some 
will  have  it  to  be  the  kali  or  lalt-wort,  from  the  afhes 
of  which  foap  is  made  ;  and  in  our  verfion  it  is  render¬ 
ed  Joap:  others,  after  Rudbeck,  made  it  to  be  the  dye 
of  the  purple-fifh.  , 

BERKELEY  (George),  the  celebrated  bifhop  of 
Cloyne,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  di- 
ftinguifhed  only  by  liis  piety  and  learning.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  of  which  he 
attained  a  fellowfhip.  His  firft  eflays  as  a  writer  were 
publifhed  in  the  Speftatorand  Guardian,  which  enter¬ 
taining  works  he  adorned  with  many  pieces  in  favour 
of  virtue  and  religion.  HiV  learning  and  virtues,  his 
wit  and  agreeable  converfation,  introduced  him  to  the 
1  acquaintance,  and  procured  him  the  efteem  and  ffiend- 

fhip,  of  many  great  and  learned  men ;  and  among  others 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Dr  Swift,  and  Mr  Pope. 
The  Earl  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took  him  as  hi3 
!  companion  on  a  tour  through  Europe.  During  his 

abfence,  he  was  elefted  a  fenior  fellow  of  his  college ; 
and  created  D.  D  per  faltum ,  in  1717. 

Upon  his  return,  his  acquaintance  among  the  great 
was  extended.  Lord  Burlington,  in  particular,  eon- 
I  ceived  a  great  efteem  for  him  on  account  of  his  great 

tafte  and  fkill  in  architecture  ;  an  art  of  which  his 
Lordfhip  was  an  excellent  judge  and  patron,  and  which 
MrBerkeley  had  made  his  particular  ftudy  while  in  Italy. 
By  this  nobleman  he  was  recommended  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  wha  took  him 
over  to  Ireland  in  1  72  r,  after  he  had  been  abfent  from 
his  native  country  more  than  fix  years.  In  1722,  hi? 
fortune  received  a  confiderable  increafe  from  a  very  un¬ 
expected  event.  On  his  firft  going  to  London  in  the 
year  1713,  Dean  Swift  introduced  him  to  the  family 
of  Mrs  Either  Vanhomrigh  (the  celebrated  Vaneffa), 
and  took  him  often  to  dine  at  her  houfe.  Some  years 
before  her  death,  this  lady  removed  to  Ireland,  and 
fixed  her  refidence  at  Cell-bridge,  a  pleafant  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  moft  probably  with  a 
view  of  often  enjoying  the  company  of  a  man  for  whom 
fhe  feems  to  have  entertained  a  very  Angular  attach¬ 
ment.  But  finding  herfelf  totally  difappointed  in  this 
expectation,  and  difeovering  the  Dean’s  connection 
I  with  Stella,  fhe  was  fo  enraged  at  this  infidelity, 

that  fhe  altered  her  intention  of  making  him  her  heir, 
and  left  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  amounting  to  near 
8000  1.  to  be  divided  equally  between  two  gentlemen 
whom  fhe  named  her  executors;  Mr  Marfhal  a  lawyer, 
ii  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 

'  pleas  in  Ireland,  and  Dr  Berkeley.  The  DoCtor  re¬ 

ceived  the  news  of  this  bequeft  from  Mr  Marfhal  with 
great  furprife,  as  he  had  never  once  feen  the  lady  who 
had  honoured  him  with  fuch  a  proof  of  her  efteem 
from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Ireland  to-  her  death. 
In  1724,  the  DoCtor  refigned  his  fellowfhip;  being 
promoted  by  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  the 

£ 


deanery  of  Derry,  worth  1  100I.  per  annum.  In  the  Berkeley, 
interval  between  this  removal  and  his  return  from  "»  f. 
abroad,  his  rnind  had  been  employed  in  conceiving  a 
moft  benevolent  and  charitable  plan  for  the  better  fup- 
plying  of  the  churches  in  our  foreign  plantations,  and 
converting  the  favage  Americans  to  Chrifti'anity,  by 
ereCting  a  college  in  the  Summer  Iflands.  The  pro- 
pofal  was  well  received ;  and  he  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  foundation,  with  a  parliamentary  grant  of  2c,oool. 
toward  carrying  it  into  execution :  but  he  could  never 
get  the  money ;  fo  that,  after  two  years  ftay  in  A- 
merica  on  this  bufinefs,  the  defign  dropped.  He 
was  warmly  engaged  too,  in  concert  with  Swift,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  others,  in  a  fcheme  for  eftablifhing  a 
fociety  for  the  improvement  of  the  Englifh  language, 
in  imitation  of  the  academy  of  France.  But  Harley, 
the  great  patron  of  it,  falling  from  power,  this  defign 
too  proved  abortive.  In  1728,  the  Dean  entered  in¬ 
to  a  marriage  with  Anue,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
Right  Honourable  John  Forfter,  Efq;  fpeakcr  of  the 
Irifh  houfe  of  commons- 

In  the  year  1734,  he  was  advanced  from  the  dean¬ 
ery  of  Derry  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Cloyne,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  paftoral  vigilance  and  conftant 
refidence ;  and  at  once  endeared  himfelf  to  his  people;, 
by  promoting  their  temporal  and  fpiritual  happinefa. 

He  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  induf- 
try,  and  propagate  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  agricul¬ 
ture  in  that  neglefted  country. 

The  earl  of  Chefterfield,  when  he  was  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  offered  him  a  richer  fee  ;  but  he  declined 
it,  faying,  his  neighbours  and  he  loved  one  another, 
and  he  could  xiot  think  of  forming  new  connections  in 
his  old  days,  and  tearing  himfelf  from  thofe  friends- 
whofe  kindnefs  to  him  was  his  greater!  happinefs.- 
In  1752,  liowevei-,  finding  the  infirmities  of  age  come 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  difeharge  the 
fundions  of  liis  office,  he  retired  to  Oxford,  there 
to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  converfation 
with  learned  men,  and  to  fuperintend  the  education 
of  one  of  his  fons:  And  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  might  not  be  mifapplied,  nor  the  interefts 
of  religion  fuffer  by  his  abfence  from  his  dideefe, 
he  made  great  intereft  for  leave  to  refign  his  bi¬ 
fhoprick,  and  to  obtain  in  lieu  of  it  a  canonry  of 
Chrift-cliurch.  Failing  of  fuccefs  in  this,  he  aftually 
wrote  over  to  'the  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  requeft  that  he 
might  have  permiffion  to  refign  his  bifhopric,  worth  at 
that  time  at  leaf!  L.  1 400  per  annum.  So  uncommon 
a  petition  excited  his  Majefty’e  curiofity  to  enquire 
who  was  the  extraordinary  man, that  preferred  it :  be¬ 
ing  told  that  it  was  his  old  acquaintance  Dr  Berkeley,., 
he  declared  that  he  fhould  die  a  hifhop  in  fpitc  of  him¬ 
felf,  but  gave  him  full  liberty  to  i-efide  where  he  plea- 
fed.  The  bifhop’s  laft  aft  before  he  left  Cloyne  was  - 
to  fign  a  leafe  of  the  demefne  lands  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  to  be  renewed  yeai’ly  at  the  rent  of  L.  200, 
which  fum  he  direfted  to  be  diftributed  every  year,, 
until  his  return,  among  poor  houfe-keepers  of  Cloyne, 

Youghal,  and  Aghadda.  At  Oxford  he  lived  high¬ 
ly  refpefted  by  the  learned  members  of  that  great 
univerfity,.  till  the  hand  of  Providence  unexpectedly 
deprived  them  of  the  pleafure  and  advantage  derived 
from  his  refidence  among  them.  On  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  January.  14th  1753,  as  he  was  fitting  in  the 

midft 
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^ei'Iceley.  midft  of  his  family,  liftening  to  a  fermon  of  Dr  Sher- 
* "  " v  lock’s  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  hinr,  he  was 
feized  with  what  the  phyficians  termed  a  palfy  in 
the  heart,  and  inftantly  expired.  The  accident  was 
fo  fudden,  that  his  body  was  quite  cold,  and  his 
joints  ftiffT  before  it  was  difcovered  ;  as  the  bifliop 
lay  on  a  couch,  and  feemed  to  be  afleep,  till  his 
daughter,  on  prefenting  him  with  a  difh  of  tea,  firft 
perceived  his  infenfibility.  His  remains  were  inter¬ 
red  at  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  there  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  marble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by 
his  lady,  who  had  during  her  marriage  brought  him 
three  fons  and  one  daughter.  As  to  his  perfon,  he 
was  a  handfome  man,  with  a  countenance  full  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  benignity,  remarkable  for  great  ftrength  of 
limbs,  and  till  his  fcdentary  life  impaired  it,  of  a  very 
robuft  conftitution.  He  was  however  often  troubled 
with  the  hypochandria,  and  latterly  with  a  nervous 
cholic.  Mr  Pope  fums  up  his  charafter  in  one  line  : 
After  he  has  mentioned  fome  particular  virtues  that 
-characterize  other  prelates,  he  afcribes 

To  Berkeley  ev*ry  virtue  under  heav’n. 

An  admirable  defcription  is  given  of  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote.  Bilhop  Atterbury,  having  heard 
much  of  Mr  Berkeley,  wifhed  to  fee  him.  According¬ 
ly  he  was  one  day  introduced  to  that  prelate  by  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley.  After  fome  time,  Mr  Berkeley 
quitted  the  room  :  on  which  Lord  Berkeley  faid  to 
the  Bilhop,  ‘  Does  my  coufin  anfwer  your  Lordfhip’s 
expectations?”  The  Bilhop,  lifting  up  his  hands  in  a- 
ftoniftiment,  replied,  u  So  much  underftanding,  fo 
much  knowledge,  fo  much  innocence,  and  fuch  humi¬ 
lity,  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  faw  this  gentleman.”  His  knowledge  is 
faid  to  have  even  extended  to  the  minuted  objefts,  and 
included  the  arts  and  bufinefs  of  common  life.  Thus 
Dr  Blackwell,  in  his  Memoirs  of  theCourt  of  Auguftus, 
having  made  an  obfervation,  **  that  the  ingenious  me¬ 
chanic,  the  workers  in  done  and  metal,  and  improvers 
in  trade,  agriculture,  and  navigation,  ought  to  be 
fearched  out  and  converfed  with,  no  lefs  ;than  the  pro- 
feifors  of  fpeculative  fcience,”  adds  the  following  eu- 
logium  on  our  prelate  :  “  In  this  refpeCt  I  would  with 
pleafure  do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  a  very  great 
though  Angular  fort  of  a’ man.  Dr  Berkeley,  better 
known  as  a  philofopher,  and  intended  founder  of  an 
.univerfity  in  the  Bermudas,  of  Summer  Illands,  than 
as  bilhop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland.  An  inclination  to 
carry  me  out  on  that  expedition,  as  one  of  the  young 
profeflors,  on  his  new  foundation,  having  brought  us 
often  together,  I  fcarce  remember  to  have  converfed 
with  him  on  that  art,  liberal  or  mechanic,  of  which  he 
knew  not  more  than  the  ordinary  praditioners.  With 
the  wided  view3,  he  defcended  into  a  minute  detail, 
and  begrudged  neither  pains  nor  expence  for  the  means 
-of  information.  He  travelled  through  a  great  part  of 
Sicily  on  foot  ;  clambered  over  the  mountains  and 
crept  into  the  caverns  to  invedigate  its  natural  hidory, 
and  difcover  the  caufes  of  its  volcanoes :  and  I  have 
known  him  fit  for  hours  in  forgeries  and  founderies  to 
infpeft  their  fucceflive  operations.  I  enter  not  into 
his  peculiarities  either  religious  or  perfonal :  hut  admire 
the  extenfive  genius  of  the  man,  and  think  it  a  lofs  to 
the  wedern  world  that  his  noble  and  exalted  plan  of  an 
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American  univerfity  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Berkeley.  ) 

Many  fuch  fpirits  in  our  country  would  quickly  make  - v— -■* 

learning  wear  another  face.” 

He  publilhed  many  ingenious  works,  particularly 
The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  the  fingular 
notions  in  which  gave  rife  to  much  controverfy :  A 
new  theory  of  vifion  :  Alciphron,  or  the  minute  phi¬ 
lofopher  ;  one  of  the  mod  elegant  and  genteel  defences 
of  that  religion  which  he  was  born  to  vindicate  both 
by  his  virtues  and  his  ingenuity  :  and  Siris,  or  a  Trea- 
tife  on  tar- water,  which,  under  his  fanftion,  became 
for  a  while  a  very  popular  medicine.  In  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine  for  January  1777,  it  is  faid  that  the 
Adventures  of  Signor  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,  have  ge-  Mag.  Brit. 
nerally  been  attributed  to  bilhop  Berkeley  ;  and  we 
have  obferved  that  this  work  is  afcribed  to  him  by  the 
bookfellers  in  their  printed  catalogues.  It  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Utopian  Romance,  which  was  publi/hed  between 
30  and  40  years  ago,  and  hath  gone  through  feveral 
editions.  What  external  evidence  there  is  for  its  ha¬ 
ving  been  written  by  our  ingenious  prelate  we  cannot 
fay ;  but  we  think  that  the  book  itfelf  affords  no  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  to  the  contrary.  There  arc  no  fenti- 
ments  in  it  but  what  might  be  fuppofed  to  come  from 
Dr  Berkeley,  allowing  for  the  coftume  neceffary  to  be 
preferved  in  the  work,  according  to  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  formed.  The  beauty  and  Angularity  of 
imagination  difplayed  in  it,  and  the  philanthropy  and 
humanity  with  which  it  abounds,  are  perfectly  fuitable 
to  the  bilhop’s  character.  The  mode  of  government 
delineated  in  the  Romance  is  agreeable  to  his  ideas. 

It  is  the  patriarchal,  and  reprefented  as  being  admi¬ 
rably  contrived  for  promoting  the  general  happinefs. 

The  defcription,  in  particular,  of  the  European  dif¬ 
covered  in  the  fouthern  wilds  of  Africa,  and  of  his 
atrocious  conduft,  as  arifing  from  his  being  a  modern 
free-thinker,  is  quite  in  Berkeley’s  ftylc  of  thinking. 

BERKSHIRE,  is  an  inland  county  of  England, 
which  contained  the  whole  of  that  Britilh  principality 
inhabited  by  the  Atrebatii,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  from  Gaul.  When  Conftantine  divi-  I 

ded  the  ifland  into  Roman  provinces  in  310,  this  prin¬ 
cipality  was  included  in  Britannia  Prima,  the  firft  divi- 
fion,  whofe  boundaries  were  the  Englilh  channel  on 
the  fouth,  and  the  Thames  and  Severn  on  the  north. 

On  the  Romans  quitting  the  ifland,  and  civil  diffen- 
tions  enabling  the  Saxons  to  eftablifh  the  Heptarchy, 
this  part  of  the  country  was  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Weft-Saxons,  which  commenced  in  519,  and 
continued  till  828,  when  it  became  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  fovereignty,  having  conquered  all  the  others,  and 
they  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  England,  [ 

under  Egbert  ;  whofe  grandfon,  Alfred,  a  native  of 
Wantage  in  this  county,  in  889  divided  his  kingdom 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  pariflies,  and  at  that  time 
this  divifion  firft  received  its  appellation  of  Berk- 
(hire  or  Berocfliire.  At  prefent  it  is  in  the  Oxford 
circuit,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  diocefe  of 
Salifbury.  The  general  ftiapc  of  it  fomewhat  refembles 
the  form  of  a  flipper  or  fandal.  It  contains  an  area 
of  654  fquare  mile3,  or  527,000  fquare  acres,  is  39 
miles  long,  29  broad,  and  is  about  137  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  fupplies  560  men  to  the  national  militia,  || 

is  fituated  north-weft  from  London,  has  1 40  pariflies, 

62  vicarages,  12  market  towns,  but  no  city:  671 
villages, 
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geikjlyFP,  villages,  1 3 f ,000  inhabitants,  m,j6o  houfea  that  pay  tiful  fquarce,  with  pleafant  walks.  It  is  fur  rounded  Berlin. 

Berlin,  the  tax,  is  divided  into  zo  hundreds,  fends  nine  mem*  with  handfome  gardens,  which  produce  excellent  fruit.  ' - v~— 

bers  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  two  for  Wind*  The  river  Spree,  that  crofies  the  city,  has  a  commu* 
for,  two  for  Reading,  two  for  Wallingford,  and  one  nication  with  the  Havel  Oder,  and  Elbe,  which 
for  Abingdon  ;  and  pays  to  parts  of  the  proportion  greatly  facilitate  commerce.  The  French  refugees 
of  the  land-tax.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Thames,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  embellifhment  of  the 
It  alfo  has  the  Kennet,  great  part  of  which  iB  navi-  grandeur  of  Berlin  ;  inafmucli  as  they  have  introdu- 
gable  ;  the  Loddon,  the  Ocke,  and  the  Lambonrne,  ced  all  kinds  of  manufadtires,  and  various  arts- 
a  fmall  ftream,  which,  contrary  to  all  other  rivers,  is  Berlin  is  divided  into  five  parts,  without  reckoning 
always  higheft  in  fummer,  and  {hrinks  gradually  as  the  fuburbs,  which  are  very  large.  The  houfes  in 
winter  approaches.  The  air  of  this  county  is  healthy  thefe  laft  aire  almoft  all  of  wood  ;  but  fowel]  plaftered, 
even  in  the  vales ;  and  though  the  foil  is  not  the  molt  that  they  feem  to  be  of  Hone.  In  the  fuburb  called 
fertile,  yet  it  is  remarkably  pleafant.  It  is  well  ftored  Spanctau  is  a  houfe  belonging  to  the  royal  family, 
with  timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech,  and  produces  with  well  contrived  apartments,  and  furnifhed  in  a 
great  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley.  Its  principal  ma-  very  fine  taite.  In  the  fuburb  of  Stralau  is  a  houfe 
nufadures  are  woollen  cloth,  fail  cloth,  and  malt.  and  garden  belonging  to  the  king.  The  royal 

Its  market  towns  are  Abingdon,  Faringdon,  Hun-  gate  of  the  city  is  defended  by  a  half  moon,  and 
gerford,  Eaft-IHley,  Lower-Lambourne,  Maidenhead,  two  baftions,  covered  with  brick  ;  it  fronts  the  roy- 
Newbury,  Ockingham,  Reading,  Wallingford,  Wan-  al  ftreet,  which  is  one  of  the  longeft  and  moil  fre- 
tage,  and  Windfor,  remarkable  for  its  royal  caille,  as  quented  in  the  city.  It  contains  very  handfome 
the  county  is  for  White-horfe-hill,  near  Lambonrne,  houfeB,  particularly  thofe  belonging  to  fome  of  the 
where  is  the  rude  figure  of  a  horfe,  which  takes  up  minifters  of  ftate. 

near  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  green  hill,  The  royal  ftreet  is  crofted  by  five  others,  which  are 
faid  to  have  been  made  by  Alfred  in  the  reign  of  his  large  and  fine.  On  the  new  bridge,  which  is  of  ftone, 
brother  Ethelred,  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  a  vie-  over  the  Spree,  is  an  equeftriart  ftatue  of  William  the 
tory  over  the  Danes  in  871,  at  Afhdown  now  Afh*  Great,  which  is  efteetned  an  exquifite  piece  of  work- 
bury-Park.  manfhip.  The  eledor  is  represented  in  a  Roman  ha- 

The  Roman  Watling-ftreet,  from  Dunftable,  enters  bit,  and  his  horfe  hands  on  a  pedeftal  of  white  marble 
Berkfhire  at  the  village  of  Streatley,  between  Walling-  adorned  with  bafto  relievos,  and  four  fiaves  bound  to 
ford  and  Reading,  and  crofting  this  county  proceeds  the  bafe, 

to  Marlborough.  Another  Roman  road  from  Hamp-  After  thi3  bridge  is  paft,  the  king’s  palace  appears, 
fhire  enters  this  county,  leads  to  Reading  and  New-  which  is  a  grand  and  fuperb  edifice  ;  it  is  four  ftories 
bury,  the  Spina?  of  Cambden,  where  it  divides :  one  high,  and  the  apartments  are  extremely  magnificent, 
branch  extends  to  Marlborough  in  Wilts,  and  the  o-  No  place  iii  Europe  has  fuch  a  great  quantity  of  filver 
ther  to  Cirencefter  in  Gloucefterihire.  A  branch  from  tables,  Hands,  luftres,  branched  candlefticks,  &c.  In  the 
the  Icknield-ftreet  proceeds  from  Wallingford  to  Wan-  knights  hall  there  is  a  buffet,  which  takes  up  all  one 
tage.  fide,  where  there  are  bafons  and  cifterns  of  gilt  filver. 

There  is  aRoman  camp  near  Wantage  on  the  brow  of  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  furniture  of  the 
a  hill,  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  there  are  other  remains  great  apartment  is  extremely  rich  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
of  encampments  at  Eaft-Hampftead,  near  Ockingham,  handfome  gallery,  adorned  with  paintings,  reprefent- 
near  White-horfe-hill,  near  Pufey,  and  upon  Sinodun-  y. g  the  principal  adionsof  Frederic  I.  Formerly  there 
hill,  near  Wallingford.  At  Lawrence  Waltham  is  a  were  fine  gardens  to  the  palace,  but  they  are  now 
Roman  fort,  and  near  Denchworth  is  Cherbury  caftle  turned  into  a  place  of  arms.  The  king’s  ftables  are 
a  fortrefs  of  Canute.  Uffington  caftle,  near  White-  large,  hand  near  the  palace,  and  front  the  great  ftreet. 
horfe-hill,  is  fuppofed  to  be  Danifh  ;  and  near  it  is  Externally  they  make  a  Gothic  appearance,  but  within 
Dragon-hill,  fuppofed  to  be  the  burying  place  of  Uter  they  are  very  magnificent.  The  mangers  are-of  ftone, 
Pendragon,  a  Britifh  prince.  Near  Whjte-horfe-hill  and  the  pillars  that  divide  the  flails  are  of  iron,  adorned 
are  the  remains  of  a  funeral  monument  of  a  Danifh  with  the  king’6  cypher,  gilt.  Over  the  racks  are  pic- 
chief  (lain  at  Afhdown  by  Alfred.  In  this  county  the  tures  reprefenting  the  fineft  holies  which  the  king’s 
following  antiquities  are  worthy  the  notice  of  travel-  ftud  has  produced.  Over  the  ftables  there  are  large 
lers  :  Abingdon  church  and  abbey  ;  Aldworth  caftle,  rooms,  containing  all  forts  of  horfe-furniture,  particu¬ 
lar  Eaft  Ilfley  ;  Byfham  monaftery  ;  Dunnington  larly  the  horfe-equipage  of  Frederic  I.  all  the  metallic 
caftle ;  Lambourne  church  ;  Reading  abbey  5 'Sunning  part  of  which  is  gold,  fet  with  diamonds.  Befides 
chapel ;  Wallingford  church  and  caftle  ;  Windfor  thefe,  there  are  handfome  lodgings  for  the  officers  of 
caftle  beggars  all  defeription  for  fituation,  & c.  Berk-  the  ftables.  Over  the  riding-houfe  is  a  theatre,  where 
(hire  is  an  earldom  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Ho-  plays  have  been  aded,  and  balls  have  been  made  for 
ward  family,  the  reprefentative  being  earl  of  Suffolk  the  entertainment  of  the  court. 

and  Berkfhire.  The  arfenal  confifts  of  four  grand  buildings,  that 

BERLIN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  elec-  form  a  court  in  the  middle,  like  a  college  :  each  front 
torate  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  whole  Pruffian  do*  has  three  large  portico’s.  On  the  principal  gate  is  a 
minions,  feated  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  53.  medallion  of  Frederic  II.  in  bronze;  and  the  four 
This  city  is  one  of  the  largeft,  beft  built,  and  belt  cardinal  virtues,  of  a  coloffal  ftature,  placed  on  pede- 
governed,  of  any  in  Germany.  The  ftreets  arc  large,  ftals  on  each  fide  of  the  portico,  feem  to  look  at  the 
ftraight,  clean,  and  well  paved,  and  fome  of  them  very  portrait  of  the  king,  which  is  fupported  by  Fame  and 
long  and  elegant.  There  are  alfo  feveral  large  and  beau-  Vidor y.  The  Corinthian  order  is  prevalent  in  the 
Vet..  III.  Part  L  A  a  fir Li 
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firft  ftage,  and  is  managed  with  a  great  deal  of  arf. 
The  whole  edifice  is  furrounded  in  the  upper  part  with 
a  balluftrade,  adorned  with  trophies  and  ftatues,  among 
which  is  Mars  feated  on  a  heap  of  feveral  forts  of  arms. 
This  altogether  forms  a  noble  and  majeftic  decoration. 
It  is  bounded  with  iron  in  the  (hape  of  cannon,  which 
are  placed  at  proper  diftances,  and.fupport  iron  chains 
that  hang, like  feftoons,  to  prevent  paffengers  from  ap¬ 
proaching  the  windows  below.  The  lower  rooms  are 
filled  with  a  great  number  of  brafs  cannon  ;  the  walls 
and  pillars  which  fuftain  the  floor  are  fet  off  with  cui- 
raffes  and  helmets.  The  upper  ftory  contains  feveral 
rooms  filled  with  arms,  which  are  difpofed  in  a.  curious 
order.  Behind  the  arfenal  is  the  houfe  of  the  general 
of  the  artillery,  which  includes  the  foundery,  where 
they  are  continually  at  work.  Befides  this  there  are 
other  places  where  they  keep  the  train  of  artillery. 

The  opera-houfe  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice.  The 
front  has  a  noble  portico  fupported  by  Corinthian  co, 
lumns,  and  a  pediment  adorned  with  baffo  relievos  and 
ftatues.  The  columns  that  fupport  the  roof  throw  the 
whole  into  a  grand  faloon.  It  has  three  galleries,  and 
is  faid  to  be  capable  of  containing  2000  perfons. 

A  rampart  and  foffe  feparate  Worder  from  Dorothea 
Stadt,  or  the  New  Town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  French. 
There  are  feven  great  alleys  or  walks,  which  divide 
this  quarter  into  two  parts.  The  middle  walk  is  broader 
than  the  reft,  and  is  furrounded  with  balluftrades,  ha¬ 
ving  a  grafs-plot  in  the  middle  :  this  is  for  perfons 
that  take  the  air  on  foot.  The  alleys  on  each  fide  are 
paved,  and  ferve  for  thofe  that  come  abroad  in  coaches. 
Thefe  alleys,  which  are  about  three  miles  in  length, 
are  terminated  with  a  bar,  that  leads  towards  the  park. 
The  alleys  with  trees  are  bounded  by  rows  of  houfes. 
In  one  of  thefe  is  a  building,  formerly  called  the  Uf 
fer  Jlables ,  and  now  made  into  lodgings  for  the  gnards. 
The  apartments  above  thefe  are  occupied  by  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  painting  and  the  academy  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces.  Behind  thefe  is  the  obfervatory,  where  there  is 
a  great  number  of  aftronomical  and  mathematical  in- 
ftruments. 

There  are  other  things  worthy  of  obfervation,  fuch 
as  the  cabinet  of  medals,  and  of  the  antiquities  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  king;  that  pf  natural  curiofities;  the  che¬ 
mical  laboratory,  and  its  furnaces  and  medals,  of  a 
new  invention  :  the  theatre  for  anatomical  demonftra- 
tions  ;  the  royal  library,  which  is  one  of  the  com- 
pleteft  in  Germany,  and  has  many  fcarce  books  and 
manufcripts. 

The  city  was  taken  in  1760 by  an  army  of  Ruffians, 
Auftrians,  Saxons,  &c.  who  entered  on  the  gth  of 
October.  They  totally  deftroyed  the  magazines,  ar- 
fenals,  and  founderies,  feized  an  immenfe  quantity  of 
military  (lores,  and  a  number  of  cannon  and  arms; 
called  firft  for  the  immediate  payment  of  800,000 
guilders,  and  then  laid  on  a  contribution  of  1 ,900,000 
German  crowns :  not  fatisfied  with  this,  many  irregu¬ 
larities  were  committed  by  the  foldiery ;  but  on  the 
whole,  though  fome  (hocking  afticns  were  committed, 
a  far  more  exact  difcipline  was  obferved  than  from  fuch. 
troops  could  have  been  expected  upon  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  where  there  was  every  incentive  which  could  work 
upon  the  licence  of  a  conquering  army.  Their  officers 
no  doubt  with  great  difficulty  preferved  even  that  de¬ 
gree  of  order. 


But  though  their  behaviour  was  tolerable  with  re-  Berlin 
gard  to  the  private  inhabitants,  there  was  fomething 
(hocking  and  ungenerous  in  their  'treatment  of  the 
king’s  palaces.  The  apartments  of  the  royal  caftle  of 
Chailottenburgh  were  entirely  plundered,  the  precious 
furniture  fpoiled,  the  pictures  defaced,  without  even 
fparing  the  antique  ftatues  collefted  by  cardinal  Polig- 
nac,  which  had  been  purchafed  by  the  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburgh.  The  caftlc  of  Schonhaufeu,  belonging  to 
the  queen,  and  that  of  Fredericsfeld,  belonging  to  the 
Margrave  Charles,  were  alfo  plundered. 

The  palace  of  Potfdam,  the  famous  Sans-fouci,  had  a 
better  fate;  Prince  Efterhali  commanded  there,  and  it 
was  preferved  from  the  fmalleft  violation.  The  prince, 
on  viewing  the  palace,  only  allced  which  picture  of  the 
king  refembled  him  moft  ;  and  being  informed,  defired 
that  he  rilig-ht  have  leave  to  take  it,  together  with  two 
German  flutes  which  the  king  ufed,  to  keep  them,  he 
faid,  in  memory  of  his  majefty.  This  was  a  fort  of 
taking  very  different  from  pillage. 

They  (laid  in  the  city  four  days  :  but  hearing  that 
the  king,  apprehenfive  of  this  ftroke,  was  moving  to 
the  relief  of  his  capital,  they  quitted  it  on  the  13  th  of 
O&ober  ;  and  having  wafted  the  whole  country  round 
for  a  vaft  extent,  and  driven  away  all  the  cattle  and 
horfes  they  could  find,  retreated  by  different  routes  out 
of  Brandenburgh. 

Berlin,  a  fort  of  vehicle,  of  the  chariot  kind ; 
taking  its  name  from  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  Germany ; 
though  fome  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Italians, 
and  derive  the  word  from  berlina ,  a  name  given  by  them 
to  a  fort  of  ftage,  whereon  perfons  are  expofed  to  pub¬ 
lic  (hame.  The  berlin  is  a  very  convenient  machine  to 
travel  in,  being  lighter,  and  lefs  apt  to  be  overturned, 
than  a  chariot.  The  body  of  it  is  hung  high,  on  (hafts, 
by  leathern  braces ;  there  being  a  kind  of  ftirrup,  or 
footftool,  for  the  conveniency  of  getting  into  it :  in- 
ftead  of  fide-windows,  fome  have  fereens  to  let  down  in 
bad,  and  draw  up  in  good,  weather. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  fpace  of  ground  left 
at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  on  the  fide  next  the  coun¬ 
try,  defigned  to  receive  the  ruins  of  the  rampart,  and 
prevent  their  filling  up  the  foffe.  It  is  fometimes  pali- 
fadoed,  for  the  more  fecurity ;  and  in  Holland  it  is 
generally  planted  with  a  quick-fet  hedge.  It  is  alfo 
called  liziere ,  relais ,  foreland,  retrait,  pais  de  fouris, 

&  c. 


BERMUDAS,  or  summer-islands,  a  clufter  of 
fmall  i (lands  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  almoft  in  the 
form  of  a  fhepherd’s  crook,  in  W.  Long.  65.  N.  Lat. 
32.  30.  between  200  and  300  leagues  diftant  from  the 
neareft  place  of  the  continent  of  America,  or  any  of 
the  other  Weft-India  iflands.  The  whole  number  of 
the  Bermudas  iflands  is  faid  to  be  about  400,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  habitable.  The  principal  is  St  George’s, 
which  is  not  above  1 6  miles  long,  and  three  at  moft  in 
breadth.  It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  the  nature  of 
this  and  the  other  Bermudas  iflands  has  undergone  a  fur- 
prifing  alteration  for  the  worfe  fince  they  were,  firft  dif- 
covered ;  the  air  being  much  more  inclement,  and  the 
foil  much  more  barren,  than  formerly.  This  is  aferibed 
to  the  cutting  down  thofe  fine  fpreading  cedar- trees  for 
which  the  iflands  were  famous,  and  which,  (hdtered 
them  from  the  blafts  of  the  north-wind,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  protected  tire  undergrowth  of  the  delicate 
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Bermudas,  plants  and  herbs.  In  fhort,  the  Summer-iflandsare  now 
1  far  from  being  delirable  fpots  ;  and  their  natural  pro¬ 

ductions  are  but  juft  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  chiefly  for  that  reafon  perhaps,  are 
temperate  and  lively  even  to  a  proverb  :  at  firft  tobacco 
was  railed  upon  thefe  iflands ;  but  being  of  a  worfe 
quality  than  that  growing  on  the  continent,  the  trade 
is  now  almoft  at  an  end.  Large  quantities  of  amber¬ 
gris  were  alio  originally  found  upon  the  coafts,  and 
afforded  a  valuable  commerce ;  but  that  trade  is  alfo 
reduced,  as  likewife  tlieirwhale  trade,  though  the  perqui- 
fites  upon  the  latter  form  part  of  the  governor’s  revenue, 
he  having  L.  jo  for  every  whale  that  is  caught.  The 
Bermudas  iflands,  however,  might  ftill  produce  fome 
valuable  commodities,  were  they  properly  cultivated. 
There  is  here  found,  about  three  or  four  feet  below  the 
furface,  a  white  chalk  ftone  which  is  eafily  chifleled, 
and  is  exported  for  building  gentlemens  houfes  in  the 
Weft-Indies.  Their  palmetto  leaves,  if  properly  ma- 
nufaChrred,  might  turn  to  excellent  account  in  making 
womens  hats ;  and  their  oranges  are  ftill  valuable. 
Their  foil  is  alfo  faid  to  be  excellent  for  the  cultivation 
of  vines,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  filk  and  cochi¬ 
neal  might  be  produced  \  but  none  of  thefe  things  have 
yet  been  attempted.  The  chief  refource  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  for  fubfiftence  is  in  the  remains  of  their  cedar- 
wood,  of  which  they  fabricate  finall  floops,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  New-England  pine,  and  fell  many  of 
them  to  the  American  colonies,  where  they  are  much 
admired.  Their  turtle-catching  trade  is  alfo  of  fer- 
vicc  5  and  they  are  ftill  able  to  rear  great  variety  of 
tame- fowl,  and  have  wild  ones  abounding  in  vaft  plenty. 
All  the  attempts  to  eftablifh  a  regular  whale-fifhery  on 
thefe  iflands  have  hitherto  proved  unfuccefsful ;  they 
have  no  cattle,  and  even  the  black  hog  breed,  which 
was  probably  left  by  the  Spaniards,  is  greatly  decreafed. 
The  water  on  the  iflands,  except  that  which  falls  from 
the  clouds,  is  brackifh  ;  and  at  prefent  the  fame  difeafes 
reign  there  as  in  the  Caribbee  iflands.  They  have  fel- 
dom  any  fnow,  or  even  much  rain  ;  but  when  it  does 
fall,  it  is  generally  with  great  violence,  and  the  north 
Or  north-  eaft  wind  renders  the  air  very  cold.  The  ftorms 
generally  come  with  the  new  moon  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
halo  or  circle  about  it,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  tempeft, 
which  is  generally  attended  with  dreadful  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  inhabited  parts  of  the  Bermuda  iflands 
are  divided  into  nine  di  ft  rifts  called  tribes.  1 .  St  George, 
z.  Hamilton.  3.  Ireland.  4.  Devonfhire.  5.  Pem¬ 
broke.  6.  Pagets.  7.  Warwick.  8.  Southampton. 
9.  Sandys.  There  are  but  two  places  on  the  large 
ifland  where  a  fhip  can  fafely  come  near  the  fhore,  and 
thefe  are  fo  well  covered  with  high  rocks  that  few  will 
choofe  to  enter  in  without  a  pilot ;  and  they  are  fo  well 
defended  by  forts,  that  they  have  no  occafion  to  dread 
an  enemy.  St  George’s  town  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
principal  haven  ;  and  is  defended  by  nine  forts,  on  which 
are  mounted  70  pieces  of  cannon  that  command  the 
entrance.  The  town  has  a  handforne  church,  a  fine 
library,  and  a  noble  town-houfe,  where  the  governor, 
council,  & c.  affemble.  Befides  thefe  there  are  about 
1000  houfes  well  built.  The  tribes  of  Southampton 
and  Devonfhire  have  each  a  parifh-church  and  library, 
and  the  former  has  a  harbour  of  the  fame  name  ;  there 
are  alfo  fcattered  houfes  and  hamlets  over  many  of  the 
iflands,  where  particular  plantations  require  them.  The 


inhabitants  are  clothed  chiefly  with  Britifh  manufac-  Bermuda*, 
tures,  and  all  their  implements  for  tilling  the  ground  1  v- ' 
and  building  are  made  in  Britain. 

It  is  uncertain  who  were  the  firft  difeoverers  of  the 
Bermudas  iflands.  John  Bermudas  a  Spaniard  is  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  have  difeovered  them  in  1527  ;  but  this 
is  difputed,  and  the  difeovery  attributed  to  Henry  May 
an  Englifhman.  As  the  iflands  were  without  the  reach 
of  the  Indian  navigation,  the  Bermudas  were  abfo- 
lutely  uninhabited  when  firft  difeovered  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  May  abovementioned  was  fhipwrecked  upon 
St  George’s  ;  and  with  the  cedar  which  they  felled 
there,  afiifted  by  the  wreck  of  their  own  fhip,  he  and 
his  companions  built  another  which  carried  them  to 
Europe,  where  they  publifhed  their  accounts  of  the 
iflands.  When  Lord  Delawar  was  governor  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  and 
Captain  Newport,  were  appointed  to  be  his  deputy-go¬ 
vernors  ;  but  their  fhip  being  feparated  by  a  ftorm  from 
the  reft  of  the  fquadron,  was  in  the  year  1 609  wrecked 
on  the  Bermudas,  and  the  governors  disagreeing  among 
themfelves,  built  each  of  them  a  new  fhip  of“ the  cedar 
they  found  there,  in  which  they  feve rally  failed  to  Vir¬ 
ginia.  On  their  arrival  there,  the  colony  was  in  fuch 
diftrefs,  that  the  Lord  Delawar,  upon  the  report  which 
his  deputy-governors  made  him  of  the  plenty  they 
found  at  the  Bermudas,  difpatclied  Sir  George  Sum¬ 
mers  to  bring  provifions  from  thence  to  Virginia  in  the 
fame  fhip  which  brought  him  from  Bermudas,  and  which 
had  not  an  ounce  of  iron  about  it  except  one  bolt  in 
the  keel.  Sir  George,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  at  laft 
reached  the  place  of  his  deftination,  where,  Toon  after 
his  arrival,  he  died,  leaving  his  name  to  the  iflands, 
and  his  orders  to  the  crew  to  return  with  black  hogs  to 
the  colony  of  Virginia.  This  part  of  his  will,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Tailors  did  not  choofe  to  execute  5  but  fetting 
fail  in  their  cedar  fhip  for  England,  landed  fafely  at 
Whitchurch  in  Dorfetfhire. 

Notwithftanding  this  dereliction  of  the  ifland,  how¬ 
ever,.,  it  was  not  without  Englifh  inhabitants.  Two 
failors,  Carter  and  Waters,  being  apprehenfive  of 
punifhment  for  their  crimes,  had  fecreted  themfelves 
from  their  fellows  when  Sir  George  was  wrecked  upon 
the  ifland,  and  had  ever  fince  lived  upon  the  natural 
productions  of  the  foil.  Upon  the  fecond  arrival  of 
Sir  George  they  enticed  one  Chard  to  remain  with 
them  ;  but  differing  about  the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland, 

Chard  and  Waters  were  on  the  point  of  cutting  one 
anothers  throats,  when  they  were  prevented  by  the 
prudence  of  Carter.  Soon  after,  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  a  great  piece  of  ambergris  weighing 
about  80  pounds,  befides  other  pieces,  which  in  thofe 
days  were  fufficient,  if  properly  difpofed  of,  to  have 
made  each  of  them  mafter  of  a  large  eftate.  Where 
they  were,  this  ambergris  was  ufelefs  ;  and  therefore 
they  came  to  the  defperate  refolution  of  carrying  them¬ 
felves  and  it  in  an  open  boat  to  Virginia  or  to  New¬ 
foundland,  where  they  hoped  to  difpofe  of  their  trea- 
fure  to  advantage.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
Virginia  Company  claimed  the  property  of  the  Ber¬ 
mudas  iflands  ;  and  accordingly  fold  it  to  120  perfons 
of  their  own  fociety,  who  obtained  a  charter  from  King 
James  for  their  poffeffing  it.  This  New  Bermudas  Com¬ 
pany,  as  it  was  called,  fitted  out  a  fhip  with  60  planters 
on  board  to  fettle  On  the  Bermudas,  under  the  command 
A  a  z  of 
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Bermuda’,  of  one  Mr  Richard  Moor,  by  profeffion  a  carpenter, 
v  The  new  colony  arrived  upon  the  ifland  juft  at  the  time 
the  three  failors  were  about  to  depart  with  their  am¬ 
bergris  ;  which  Moor  having  difcovered,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  feized  and  difpofed  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company.  So  valuable  a  booty  gave  vaft  fpirit  to  the 
new  company  ;  and  the  adventurers  fettled  themfelves 
upon  St  George’s  ifland,  where  they  raifed  cabins.  As 
to  Mr  Moor,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  duty,  and  car¬ 
ried  on  the  fortifying  and  planting  the  ifland  with  in¬ 
credible  diligence  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  he  not  only 
built  eight  or  nine  forts  or  rather  blockhoufes,  but 
inured  the  fettlers  to  martial  difcipline.  Before  the  firft 
year  of  his  government  was  expired,  Mr  Moor  received 
a  fupply  of  proviiions  and  planters  from  England  ;  and 
he  planned  out  the  town  of  St  George  as  it  now  ftands. 
The  fame  of  this  fettlement  foon  awakened  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  Spaniards,  who  appeared  off  St  George’s 
with  fome  veffels ;  but  being  fired  upon  from  the  forts, 
they  {heered  off,  though  the  Englifh  at  that  time  were 
fo  ill  provided  for  a  defence,  that  they  had  fcarce  a 
fingle  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  the  ifland-  During 
Moor’s  government  the  Bermudas  were  plagued  with 
rats  which  had  been  imported  into  them  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  fliips.  This  vermin  multiplied  fo  fall  in  St  George’s 
ifland,  that  they  even  covered  the  ground,  and  had 
nefts  in  the  trees.  They  deftroyed  all  the  fruits  and 
corn  within  doors  ;  nay,  they  increafed  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  St  George’s  ifland  was  at  laft  unable  to 
maintain  them,  and  they  fwam  over  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  iflands,  where  they  made  as  great  havock.  This 
calamity  lafted  five  years,  though  probably  not  in  the 
lame  degree,,  and  at  laft  it  ceafed  all  of  a  fudden. 

On  the  expiration  of  Moor’s  government,  he  was 
fticceeded  by  Captain  Daniel  Tucker,  who  improved  all 
his  predeceffor’s  fchemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  ifland, 
and  particularly  encouraged  the  culture  of  tobacco. 
Being  a  fevere  difeiplinarian,  he  held  all  under  him  fo 
rigidly  to  duty,  that  five  of  his  fubje&s  planned  as  bold 
an  enterprize  for  liberty  as  was  perhaps  ever  put  in  exe¬ 
cution.  Their  names  were  Barker,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  gentleman  ;  another  Barker,  a  joiner;  Good¬ 
win,  a  fhip-carpenter ;  Paet,  a  failor ;  and  Saunders,  who 
planned  the  enterprize.  Their  management  was  as  art¬ 
ful  as  their  defign  was  bold.  Underftanding  that  the 
governor  was  deterred  from  taking  the  pleafure  of 
fifhing  in  an  open  boat,  on  account  of  the  dangers  at¬ 
tending  it,  they  propofed  to  build  him  one  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  conftrudtion,  which  accordingly  they  did  in  a  fe- 
cret  part  of  the  ifland  ;  but  when  the  governor  came  to 
view  his  boat,  he  underftood  that  the  builders  had  put 
to  fea  in  it.  The  intelligence’was  true  :  for  the  adven¬ 
turers,  having  provided  themfelves  with  the  few  necef- 
faries  they  wanted,  failed  for  England  ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  floras  they  encountered,  their  being  plun¬ 
dered  by  a  French  privateer,  and  the  incredible  mife- 
ries  they  underwent,  they  landed  in  42  days  time  at 
Corke  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  generoufly  relieved 
and  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 

In  1619  Captain  Tucker  refigned  his  government 
to  Captain  Butler.  By  this  time  the  high  character 
which  the  Summer  iflands  bore  in  England  rendered  it 
faftiionable  for  men  of  the  higheft  rank  to  encourage 
their  fettlement;  and  feveral  of  the  firft  nobility  of 
England  had  purchafed  plantations  among  them.  Cap- 
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tain  Butler  brought  over  with  him  500  pafiengers,  who  Bermud**d 
became  planters  on  the  iflands,  and  raifed  a  monument  Bern, 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  George  Summers.  The  ifland 
was  now  fo  populous  (for  it  contained  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  whites),  that  Captain  Butler  applied  himfelf  to 
give  it  a  new  conftitution- of  government  by  introdu¬ 
cing  an  affembly,  the  government  till  this  time  being 
admimftered  only  in  the  name  of  the  governor  and 
council.  A  body  of  laws  was  likewife  drawn  up,  as 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England  as  the  fltuation  of  the 
ifland  would  admit  of.  One  Mr  Barnard  fucceeded 
Captain  Butler  as  governor,  but  died  fix  weeks  after 
his. arrival  on  the  ifland  ;  upon  which  the  council  made 
choice  of  Mr  Harrifon  to  be  governor  till  a  new  one 
fliould  be  appointed.  No  fewer  than  3000  Englilh 
were  now  fettled  in  the  Bermudas,  and  feveral  perfons  of 
diftin&ion  had  curiofity  enough  to  vifit  it  from  England. 

Among  thefe  was  Mr  Waller  the  poet,  a  man.  of  for¬ 
tune,  who  being  embroiled  with  the  parliament  and 
commonvyealth  of  England,  fpent  fome  months  in  the 
Summer  iflands,.  which  he  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his 
poems  as  the  moft  delightful  place  in  the  world.  The 
dangers  attending  the  navigation,  and  the  untowardly 
fltuation  of  thefe  iflands,  through  their  diftance  from 
the  American  continent,  feem  to  be  the  reafons  why  the 
Bermudas'did  not  now  become  the  beft  peopled  iflands 
belonging  to  England  ;  as  we  are  told  that  fome  time 
ago  they  were  inhabited  by  no  fewer  than  10,000 
whites.  The  inhabitants,  however,  never  fhovved  any 
great  fpirit  for  commerce,  and  thus  they  never  could 
become  rich.  This,  together  with  the  gradual  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  foil  and  climate  already  taken  notice  of, 
foon  caufed  them  dwindle  in  their  population  ;  and  it  is 
computed  that  they  do  not  now  contain  above  half  the 
number  of  inhabitants  they  once  did,  and  even  thefe 
feem  much  more  inclined  to  remove  to  fome  other  place 
than  to  ftay  where  they  are  ;  fo  that  unlefs  fome  bene¬ 
ficial  branch  of  commerce  be  found  out,  or  fome  ufe- 
ful  manufa&ure  eftablifhed,  the  ftate  of  the  Bermudas 
muft  daily  grow  worfe  and  worfe.. 

BERN,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  which 
holds  the  fecond  rank  among  the  13  ;  but  as  it  is  by 
far  the  largeft  in  extent,  containing  almoft  one-third  of 
the  whole  country,  it  feems  juftly  intitled  to  the  firft. 

It  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  cantons  of  Bal'd  and 
Solothurn,  and  the  Auftrian  foreft-towns  ;  to  the  fouth 
by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Valais,  and  duchy  of  Sa¬ 
voy  ;.  to  theeaft  by  Uri,  Underwald,  Lucern,  and  the 
county  of  Baden;  and  to  the  weft  by  Solothurn, 
Neufchatel,  Franche-Compte,  the  diftridl  of  Biel,  and 
the  land  of  Gex.  It  is  the  moft.  fruitful,  the  richeft,. 
and  by  much  the  largeft,  of  all  the  cantons,  extending 
in  length  about  lixty  leagues,  and  about  thirty  where 
broadeft.  It  yields  not  only  plenty  of  grain,  fruit;  and 
pafture ;  but  alfo  good  wine,  a  variety  of  coloured 
earths  and  clays,  fand-ftone,  mundick,  gypfum,  pit- 
coal,  fulphur.,  and  iron-ore.  Here  likewife  are  large 
herds  of  cattle,  great  and  fmall ;  and,  in  confequence 
of -that,  great  quantities  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe.. 

The  rivets  that  water  this  canton  are  the  Aar,  the  Em- 
mat,  the  Wigger,  the  Aaa,  the  Rufz,  the  Limmat, 
the  Sanen,  the  Senfen,  and  the  Kan  del;  The  principal 
lake  is  that  of  Geneva  ;  the  length  of  which  is  about 
18  leagues,  and  the  greateft  breadth  between  three  and, 
four.  The  depth  in  fome  places  is  near  400  fathom. 
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Bern.  In  others  not  above  40.  The  Rhone  enters  it  at  the 
—v— '  eaft  end  near  Bouveret,  and  iffues  out  again  at  the 
weft  clgfe  by  Geneva.  In  fummer  its  waters  are  much 
Twelled  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  mountains. 
This  lake,  however,  is  not  entirely  furrounded  by  the 
territory  of  Bern,  but  partly  by  Savoy  and  the  country 
of  Gex  ;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  latter  to  France,  and  the  territory  of 
Sion.  Its  borders  are  extremely  fertile  and  beautiful, 
being  much  embellifhed  with  vineyards,  which  yield  ex¬ 
cellent  wine,  and  interfperfed  with  towns  and  villages, 
betwixt  which  a  confiderable  commerce  is  carried  on. 
The  other  great  lakes,  that  are  wholly  or  partly  within 
this  canton>  are  thofe  of  Neufchatel,  Biel,  Murte, 
Thun,  Brien,  and  Halvvyi,  which  all  abound  in  fill), 
particularly  that  of  Geneva,  where  trouts  are  fometimes 
caught  weighing  40  or  50  pounds.  In  that  of  Biel, 
called  alfo  the  Nydau-lake ,  are  two  fmall  iflands,  one 
of  which  is  veiy  beautiful  This  lake  is  about  three 
leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Along  the 
whole  weft  and  north-weft  fides  of  the  canton  runs  that 
chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Jura  s  but  the  feveral  mountains  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed  have  all  their  particular  names.  This  canton  is. 
well  cultivated,  and  very  populous,  the  number  of  its 
fubje&s  being  computed  at  400,000.  German  is  the 
prevailing  language,  but  almoft  all  the  people  of  fafliion 
fpeak  either  French  or  Italian  ;  even  the  common  peo» 
pie  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  other  places  that  lie  to 
wards  France  or  Italy,  fpeak  a  corrupt  French  or  Ita¬ 
lian,  or  a  jargon  compofed  of  both.  The  eftablifhed 
religion  here  and  the  other  Proteftant  cantons  is  Cal- 
vinifra,  the  lame  both  in  dodtrine  and  difeipline  as  in 
Holland ;  nor  is  any  other  tolerated,  except  in  the 
common  bailiages,  and  the  vale  of  Frick.  The  mi- 
nifters  are  divided  into  deaneries  and  claffes,  and  hold 
yearly  chapters  or  fynods.  They  are  kept  in  a  greater 
dependence  on  the  civil  power  here  than  in  the  other 
cantons,  and  not  fuffered  to  interfere  with  matters  of 
flate.  The  city  of  Bern  firft  joined  the  confederacy  ia 
the  year  1353.  Towards  the  defence  thereof  the  can¬ 
ton  now  furnilhes  2000  men,  Every  male  from  16 
to  60  is  inrolled  in  the  militia,,  and  about  a  third  of 
them  regimented.  There  are  officers  for  every  diftridt, 
whofe  province  it  is  to  fee  that  the  men  be  regularly 
exercifed  5  that  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing, 
be  in  good  condition  ;  and  that  they  be  kept  in  a  con- 
ftant  readinefs  to  march.  Once  a-year  they  are  drawn 
out  to  a  general  review.  The  fame  attention  is  paid  to 
thofe  that  belong  to  the  train  of  artillery.  Some  regi¬ 
ments  couiift  of  married,  and  fome  of  unmarried  men  ; 
fome  of  foot,  others  of  dragoons.  There  is  alfo  one 
regiment  and  a  troop  of  cuiraffiers.  The  latter  confifts 
entirely  of  burghers  of  Bern.  Both  the  horfemen  and 
footmen  find  their  hories,  arms,  and  accoutrements. 
Befides  the  arms  and  artillery  in  the  arfenal  at  Bern,  all 
the  caftles,  where  the  country  governors  or  bailiffs  re- 
fide,  are  well  furnilhed  with  them.  At  Bern  is  a  con- 
ftant  guard  or  garrifon  of  200.  men,  and  a  fmall  gar- 
rifon  at  Fort  Arburg.  In  the  fame  city  is  alfo  an  office, 
which  grants  licences  for  levies  to  foreign  powers,  and 
where  the  recruits  make  their  appearance  and  are  re- 
giftered.  The  bailiffs  have  the  chief  direction  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  their  feveral  diftricts,  being  generals  of  the  mi¬ 
litia,  and  grefiding  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  but,  in 


civil  caufes  above  a  certain  value,  an  appeal  lies  from 
them  to  Bern  ;  and,  in  capital  cafes,  their  fentence 
muft  be  confirmed  by  the  great  council  before  it  can  be 
executed.  When  any  bailiwic  is  to  be  difpofed  of,  as 
many  balls  as  there  are  competitors  are  put  into  a  bag, 
whereof  one  is  gilt,  and  he  that  draws  that,  has  the 
bailiwic. 

Mr  Keyfler  obferves,  that  the  wedthieft  peafants  in- 
Switzerland  are  thofe  of  Bern  ;  it  being  difficult  to 
find  a  village  without  one,  at  leaft,  who  is  worth  be¬ 
tween  20,000  or  30,000  guilders,  and  fometimes  even 
60,000.  He  fays,  the  common  people  of  both  fexes 
wear  ftraw  hats,  and  that  the  womens  petticoats  are 
tied  up  fo  near  their  arm  pits,  that  hardly  an  harid’s- 
breadth  is  left  for  their  lhape  ;  that  the  inns,  not  only 
in  this  canton  but  throughout  Switzerland,  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  very  good  ;  that  the  manners  of  the  people  were, 
in  many  refpedts,  greatly  changed  within  50  years  be¬ 
fore  he  vifited  them,  which  was  about  50  years  ago, 
and  confequently  muft  be  much  more  fo  now ;  that, 
in  (lead  of  the  plainnefs  and  lioneft  fimplicity  of  their 
anceftors,  the  love  of  fuperfluities  and  high  living 
greatly  prevailed ;  that  luxury,  pomp,  and  that  infa¬ 
tuation  for  foreign  productions  which  had  infedted  molt 
parts  of  Europe,  had  alfo  extended  its  contagious  in¬ 
fluence  to  Switzerland,  though  not  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  in  many  other  countries.  Dr  Burnet  fays,  that 
drinking  is  fo  common,  and  produces  fo  many  quarrels 
and  diforders,  that  the  bailiffs  not  only  fubfift  by  the 
fines  payable  for  them,  but  often  get  eftates,  carrying 
perhaps  20,000  crowns  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  Bern ; 
that  their  law  is ,  fhort  and  clear,  infomuch  that  the 
mod  intricate  fuit  is  ended  after  two  or  perhaps  three 
hearings,  either  in  the  firft  inftance  before  the  bailiff,, 
or  in  the  fecond  at.  Bern  ;  that  the  civility  expreffed 
in  this  country  to  women,  at  firft  meeting  them,  is  not 
by  faluting  them,  but  by  lhaking  them  by  the  hand,, 
and  that  none  but  ftrangers  take  off  their  hats  to  them. 
Mr  Addifon  fays,  that  the  peafants  are  generally 
clothed  in  a  coarfe  kind  of  canvas,  the  manufacture 
of  the  country,  and  that  their  holiday-clothes  go  from 
father  to  fon  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  coun¬ 
tryman  in  his  great-grandfather’s  doublet  and  breeches ; 
that  the  belief  of  witchcraft  prevailed  among  them  fo 
much,  that  there  were  fome  executions  on  that  account 
while  he  was  in  the  country;  that  the  queftion,  or  tor¬ 
ture,  is  ufed  not  only  in  this  canton  but  all  over  Swit¬ 
zerland  ;  that  though  the  fubjedts  of  the  ftate  are  rich, 
the  public  is  poor  ;  and  though  they  could  oppofe  a 
hidden  invafion,  yet  that  their  unkindly  foil  requires 
fuch  a  number  of  hands  to  cultivate  it,  that  they  could 
not  fpare  the  reinforcements  and  recruits  that  would 
be  neceffary  in  a  long  war.  Upon,  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  however,  they  boaft  that  they  could  raife  80,000 
men  in  24  hours.  This  canton  is  divided  into  the 
German  country,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  canton  iu 
which  the  German  tongue  is  fpoken,  and  which  is  alfo 
called  the  ancient  canton ,  extending  from  Morat  to  the 
county  of  Baden ;  and  the  Roman,  called  alfo  the 
Waal ,  and  Pais  de  Vaud.  The  former  of  thefe  con¬ 
tains  35  bailiwicks  and  about  300  parilhes. 

Bern,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of  the  can¬ 
ton  of  that  name,  is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  7.  40.  N. 
Lat.  40.  o.  It  is  faid  that  the  taking  of  a  bear  on  the 
day  on  which  the  foundation  of  this  city  was  laid,  gave, 
3,  occafion 
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Barn,  occafion  to  its  name  ;  hence  it  is  often  in  Latin  called 
Arttopolis ,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the  bear,  and  has  a  bear 
for  its  coat  of  arms.  It  is  almoft,  furrounded  by  the 
river  Aar.  The  houfes  are  moftly  built  of  white  free- 
llone,  and,  in  the  principal  ftreets,  have  piazzas  or 
arches  under  them,  for  the  conveniency  of  walking  dry 
in  wet  weather.  Moil  of  the  flrcets  are  paved  with 
flints,  and  travelled  by  a  canal  lined  with  free-ftone, 
which  is  brought  from  a  confiderable  distance,  and  is 
very  ufeful  in  carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city,  extin- 
guilhing  fires,  and  other  purpofes.  The  city  is  large, 
llanding  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  canton,  and  con¬ 
taining  feveral  churches,  of  which  one  is  called  the 
Great  Church ,  and  the  iirft  minifter  thereof  the  dean, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  city-clergy.  From  an  infcrip- 
tion  near  the  great  door  of  this  church,  it  appears,  that 
the  firft  ftone  of  it  was  laid  in  1421.  Over  the  fame 
door  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  laft  judgment,  in  which 
the  fculptor  hath  placed  the  pope  among  the  damned. 

In  this  city  is  alfo  a  college  with  eight  profeflbrs,  a 
large  public  library,  and  a  mufeum  ;  a  ftately  granary, 
in  which  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is  always  kept ;  a 
guildhall ;  a  well  ftored  arfenal ;  and  fevered  hofpitals. 

In  the  arfenal  is  a  wooden  ftatue  of  the  famous  Tell, 
which  reprefents  him  as  taking  aim  at  the  apple  placed 
on  the  head  of  his  fon.  There  is  alfo  the  ftatue  of 
Berch  told  von  Zahringen,  the  founder  of  the  city  ; 
and  two  large  horns  of  buffaloes  or  wild  bulls,  called 
in  Latin  Uri,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  war  by  the  canton 
of  Uri,  inftead  of  trumpets,  and  taken  from  it  in 
the  year  1712.  Hard  by  alfo  hang  the  grotefque 
dreffes  of  thofe  who  blew  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
Uri,  who  boaft  their  defcent  from  the  old  Tau,  bear  a 
buffalo’s  head  on  their  rifci,  coat  of  arms  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  who  blows  the  great  horn  in  time  of  war,  is  called 
the  bull  of  Uri.  In  the  Dominican  church,  a  hole  in 
the  wall  is  always  ftiown  to  ftrangen,  by  means  of 
which,  it  having  a  communication  with  the  cell  of  a 
monk  in  an  adjoining  monaftery,  the  pious  fraud  of 
making  an  image  of  the  Virgin  appear  to  fpeak  was 
once  carried  on,  which  for  a  while  anfwered  the  pur¬ 
pofes  of  the  monks  very  well ;  but  they  were. at  laft  de¬ 
tected  and  puniflied.  This  city,  though  larger,  is  not 
fo  populous  nor  fo  well  built  as  that  of  Zurich.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  it  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge ;  and  near  the 
great  church  is  a  very  fine  platform  fome  hundred  feet 
in  height,  which  makes  a  mod  delightful  walk,  being 
planted  with  limes,  and  commanding  a  charming  pro- 
fpedt,  particularly  of  the  mountains  of  the  Grifons,  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  In  1654  a 
ftudent  of  divinity,  being  on  horfeback,  and  in  liquor, 
leaped  over  this  terrace  without  receiving  any  other 
hurt  than  breaking  a  leg,  and  lived  many  years  after, 
but  the  horfe  was  killed.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
are  always  kept  a  number  of  bears  in  two  inclofures, 
with  fir-trees  for  them  to  clamber  and  play  upon.  Of 
the  burghers  of  Bern,  Only  thofe  are  qualified  for  the 
government  and  magiftracy  of  the  city  who  aie  the 
defcendants  of  fuch  as  were  made  burghers  before  the 
year  1635.  Other  qualifications  are  alfo  neceffary  ;  in 
particular,  they  muft  not  be  under  30  years  of  age, 
and  muft  be  inrolled  in  one  of  the  1 2  companies.  To 
obtain  a  country  government,  or  to  hold  any  confider¬ 
able  employment,  the  candidate  alfo  muft  be  married. 
The  great  council,  in  which  the  fovereignty  of  the 
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canton  is  veiled,  confifts,  when  full,  of  2295  but  is  ge¬ 
nerally  much  (hort  of  that  number,  80  or  more  often 
dying  before  their  places  are  filled  up.  The  leffer 
council  fenate,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  daily  council,  be- 
caufe  it  meets  every  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  ex¬ 
cepted,  conlxfts  of  27  members,  including  the  two  prae¬ 
tors  or  advoycrs,  the  four  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
two  treafurers,  and  the  two  heimlichers  or  fecrecy- 
men,  fo  called  becaufe  to  them  all  fecrets  relating  to 
the  ftate  are  difcovered.  The  members  of  the  great 
and  little  councils  mutually  fill  up  the  vacancies  that 
happen  in  thefe  two  colleges.  How  the  bailiffs  are 
chofen  we  have  already  taken  notice.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  government  :  only  it  is  to  be  obferved  in 
general,  that  all  the  officers  of  any  note  are  chofen  out 
of  the  great  or  little  .councils ;  and  that  all  the  bailiffs 
and  caftellans  of  the  canton  continue  fix  yeais  in  office. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  not  very  great,  but  was  lefs 
before  the  French  refugees  fettled  therein  :  fome,  how¬ 
ever,  doubt  whether  it  has  been  a  gainer  by  them  ;  as 
by  their  intiodudlion  of  French  modes  and  luxury,  they 
have  helped  to  baniftt  the  ancient  Helvetic  fimplicity 
and  frugality.  The  territory  immediately  under  its  ju- 
rifdiftion  is  divided  into  four  governments,  with  which 
the  four  venners,  or  ftandard-beafers,  are  invefted.  It 
declared  for  the  reformation  in  1528,  after  a  folemn 
difputation.  Here  the  Britilh  envoy  to  the  cantons 
refides. 

BERN-Macbine,  the  name  of  an  engine  for  rooting  up 
trees,  invented  by  Peter  Sommer,  a  native  of  Bern  in 
Switzerland. 

This  machine  is  reprefented  by  a  figure  on  Plate 
XCV.  drawn  from  a  model  in  the  machine-room  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  & c. 
It  confifts  of  three  principal  parts ;  the  beam,  the 
ram,  and  the  lever.  The  beam  ABC,  (n°  1.)  of 
which  only  one  fide  is  feen  in  the  figure,  is  compofed 
of  two  ftout  planks  of  oak  three  inches  thick  at  leaft, 
andfeparated  by  two  tranfverfe  pieces  of  the  fame  wood 
at  A  and  C,  about  three  inches  thick.  Thefe  planks 
are  bored  through  with  correfponding  holes,  as  repre¬ 
fented  in  the  figure,  to  receive  iron  pins,  upon  which 
the  lever  a&s  between  the  two  fides  of  the  beam,  and 
which  is  Ihifted  higher  and  higher  as  the  tree  is 
railed  or  rather  pulhed  out  of  its  place.  The  fides 
are  well  fecured  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  ftrong  iron 
hoops.  The  iron  pins  on  which  the  lever  refts  (hould 
be  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  holes  through 
which  they  pafs  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The 
pofition  of  thefe  holes  is  fufficiently  indicated  by  the 
figure.  The  foot  of  the  beam,  when  the  machine  is 
in  action,  is  fecured  by  ftakes  reprefented  at  G,  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  earth.  The  ram  £>,  which  is  made  of 
oak,  elm,  or  fome  other  ftrong  wood,  is  capped  with 
three  ftrong  iron  fpikes,  reprefented  at  f,  which  take 
fait  hold  of  the  tree.  This  ram  is  fix  or  eight  inches 
fquare  ;  and  a  flit  is  cut  lengthwife  through  the  middle 
of  it,  from  its  lower  end  at  K  to  the  firft  ferule  a,  in 
order  to  allow  room  for  the  chain  g  h  to  play  round  the 
pulley  K,  which  {hould  be  four  inches  thick,  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter.  This  ram  is  raifed  by  means  of  the 
chain  g  h,  which  {hould  be  about  ten  feet  long,  with  - 
links  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  an 
inch  thick.  One  end  of  this  chain  is  fattened  to  the 

top 
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fl Bern-  top  of  the  beam  at  C,  while  the  other,  after  palling 
'.I  [achine.  through  the  lower  part  of  the  ram,  and  over  the  pulley 
v  terminates  in  a  ring  or  link  reprefented  n°  3.  the 

two  ears  m  n  of  which  ferve  to  keep  it  in  a  true  poli- 
tion  between  the  two  planks  of  the  beam.  In  this  ring 
the  hook  P  is  inferted.  The  hook  is  reprefented  in 
profile  n°  2.  where  F  is  the  part  that  takes  hold  of 
1  the  ring.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  parts  of 

this  machine,  reprefented  in  110  2,  3.  are  drawn  on  a 
fcale  twice  as  large  as  the  whole  engine.  The  hook 
F,  n°  2.  ihonld  be  made  of  very  tough  iron,  as  well  as 
I  the  handle  D,  and  the  arch  E  c.  This  handle  ihould 

be  two  inches  thick  at  z,  where  it  joins  to  the  hook, 
H  and  the  thieknefs  gradually  leffen'  by  degrees  up  to 

the  arch,  which  need  not  be  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick.  On  each  fide  of  the  pin  z,  is  a  femicircular 
notch,  x,y,  which  refts  alternately  on  the  pins  when 
flj  the  machine  is  worked.  The  hole  D,  and  the  arch 
E  c,  ferve  to  fix  a  long  lever  of  wood  E  F,  n‘  1.  by 
means  of  two  iron  pins  ;  and  by  this  contrivance  the  le¬ 
ver  is  either  raift.d  or  depreffed  at  pleafure,  in  order  to 
H  render  the  working  of  the  machine  eafy  in  whatever 

part  of  the  beam  the  lever  may  be  placed  :  for  with¬ 
out  this  contrivance  the  extremity  of  the  lever  E  F, 
would,  when  the  handle  is  near  the  top  of  the  beam, 
f  be  much  higher  than  men  Handing  upon  the  ground 
could  reach.  It  muft  however  be  remembered,  that 
;  the  lever  is  often  Ihortened  by  this  contrivance,  and 
confequently  its  power  leffen  ed. 

The  machine  is  worked  in  the  following  manner  :  It 
is  placed  againft  a  tree,  in  the  manner  reprefented  in 
the  figure,  fo  that  the  iron  fpikes  at  f  may  have  hold 
|  of  the  tree,  and  the  end  of  the  beam  A  be  fupported 
by  Hakes  reprefented  at  G.  The  iron  handle,  n°  2.  is 
j  placed  in  the  opening  between  the  two  planks  of  the 

;  beam,  and  the  wooden  lever  fixed  to  it  by  means  of  the 

j  iron  pins  already  mentioned.  The  hook  F  takes  hold 
of  the  chain,  and  one  of  the  iron  pins  is  thrall  into  the 
outer  row  of  holes,  by  which  means  the  outer  notch  x 
will  reft  on  the  pin,  which  will  be  now  the  centre  of 
|  motion  ;  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E,  n°  1.  being  preffed 
downwards,  the  other  notch  y,  h°  2.  will  be  raifed, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  chain,  and  confeqnently  the 
ram.  The  other  iron  pin  is  now  to  be  thruft  into  the 
hole  in  the  inner  row,  next  above  that  which  was  be- 
t  fore  the  centre  of  motion,  and  the  end  of  the  lever  E 
elevated  or  pufhed  upwards,  the  latter  pin  on  which 
the  notch  y  refts  now  becoming  the  centre  of  motion. 
By  this  alternate  motion  of  the  lever,  and  Ihifting  the 
pins,  the  chain  is  drawn  upwards  over  the  pulley  K, 

\  and  confeqnently  the  whole  force  of  the  engine  ex- 

!  erted  againft  the  tree.  There  is  a  fmall  wheel  at  L, 

in  order  to  leffen  the  friflion  of  that  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

From  this  account  the  reader  will  very  eafily  perceive 
that  the  machine  is  nothing  more  than  a  fingle  pulley 
compounded  with  a  lever  of  the  firft  and  fecond  order. 
It  muft  however  be  remembered,  that  as  the  pulh  of 
the  engine  is  given  in  an  oblique  direftion,  it  will-  exert 
a  greater  or  leffer  force  againft  the  horizontal  roots  of 
the  tree  in  proportion  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  the  plane  cf  the  horizon ;  and  that  the 
angle  of  450  is  the  maximum,  or  that  when  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  exert  its  greatefl  force  againft  the  horizontal 
roots  of  the  tree. 


BERNACLE,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  goofe.  BemacTe, 
See  Anas.  B  Bernard. 

BERNARD  (St),  the  firft  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was  *  f 
born  in  the  year  1091,  in  the  village  of  Fountaine,  in 
Burgundy.  He  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  by  his 
zeal  and  abilities,  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  ap¬ 
peared  to  reft  upon  his  ihoulders,  and  kings  and  prin¬ 
ces  feemed  to  have  chofen  him  for  a  general  arbitrator 
of  their  differences.  It  was  owing  to  him  that  Inno¬ 
cent  II.  was  acknowledged  fovereign  pontiff,  and  after 
the  death  of  Peter  Leouis  anti-pope,  that  Vi&or,  who 
had  been  named  fuccejfer,  made  a  voluntary  abdication 
of  his  dignity.  He  convidted  Abelard  at  the  council 
of  Sens,  in  the  year  1 1 40.  He  oppofed  the  monk 
Raoul ;  he  perfecuted  the  followers  of  Arnaud  de 
Breffe  ;  and,  in  1 148,  he  got  Gilbert  de  la  Porvice,  bi- 
Ihop  of  Poitiers,  and  Eonde  l’Etoile,  to  be  condemned 
in  the  council  of  Rheims.  By  fuch  zealous  behaviour 
he  verified  (fays  Mr  Bayle)  the  interpretation  of  his 
mother’s  dream.  She  dreamed,  when  ihe  was  with 
child  of  him,  that  Ihe  ihould  bring  forth  a  white  dog, 
whofe  barking  ihould  be  very  loud.  Being  aftoniihed 
at  this  dream,  ihe  confultcd  a  monk,  who  faid  to  her, 

“  Be  of  good  courage;  you  fhall  have  a  fon  who  ihall 
guard  the  houfe  of  God,  and  bark  loudly  againft  the 
enemies  of  the  faith.”  But  St  Bernard  went  even  be¬ 
yond  the  prediction,  for  lie  barked  fometimes  againft 
chimerical  enemies :  he  was  more  happy  in  extermi¬ 
nating  the  heterodox,  than  in  ruining  the  infidels ;  and 
yet  he  attacked  thefe  laft,  not  only  with  the  ordinary 
arms  of  his  eloquence,  but  alfo  with  the  extraordinary 
arms  of  prophecy.  He  preached  up  the  crufade  under 
Louis  the  Younger,  and  by  .this  means  he  enlarged 
the  troops  of  the  crufaders  beyond  exprefiion  :  but  all 
the  fine  hopes  with  which  he  flattered  the  people  were 
difappointed  by  the  event ;  and  when  complaint  was 
made  that  he  had  brought  an  infinite  number  of 
Chriftians  to  daughter  without  going  out  of  his  own 
country,  he  cleared  himfelf  by  faying  that  thefins  of  the 
Croifes  had  hindered  the  effed  of  his  prophecies.  In 
Aiort,  he  is  faid  to  have  founded  160  monafteries,  and 
to  have  wrought  a  great  number  of  miracles.  He  died 
on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  1 153,  at  63  years  of  age.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1 690,  by  father/- 
Mabillon. 

Bernard  (Dr  Edward),  a  learned  aftronomer,  lin- 
guift,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Perry  St  Paul,  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1638,  and  educated  at  Mercliant-Tay- 
lor’s  fchool,  and  St  John’s  college,  Oxford.  During 
his  ftay  at  fcliool,  he  had  laid  in  an  uncommon  fund  of 
claffical  learning;  fo  that,  on  his  going  to  the  univerfi- 
ty,  he  was  a  great  maftcr  of  all  the  elegancies  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
the  Hebrew.  On  his  fettling  in  the  univeriity,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  hiftory,  philology, 
and  philofophy  ;  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  He¬ 
brew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  languages,  and  then 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  under 
the  famous  Dr  Wallis.  Having  fncceflively  taken  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  mailer  of  arts,  and  afterwards, 
that  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1668,  he  went  to  i  ey- 
den  to  confult  fcveral  oriental  manuferipts  left  to  that 
univeriity  by  Jofeph  Scaliger  and  Levinus  Warnerusf 
At  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  collated  and  examined  the 
moft  valuable  manuferipts  in  the  Bodleian  library; 
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Bernard,  which  induced  thofe  who  publifhed  any  ancient  au 
v—  thors,  to  apply  to  him  for  his  obfervations  or  emenda¬ 
tions  from  the  manufcripts  at  Oxford  ;  which  he  readily 
imparted,  grudging  neither  time  nor  pains  to  ferve  the 
learned ;  and  by  this  means  he  became  engaged  in  a 
very  extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of  moll 
countries.  In  the  year  1669,  the  famous  Chrillopher 
Wren,  Savilian  profeffor  of  altronomy  at  Oxford,  ha¬ 
ving  been  appointed  furveyor-general  of  his  majefty’s 
works,  and  being  much  detained  at  London  by  this 
employment,  he  obtained  leave  to  name  a  deputy  at 
Oxford,  and  pitched  upon  Mr  Bernard,  which  enga¬ 
ged  the  latter  in  a  more  particular  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  atlronomy.  In  1676,  he  was  fent  by  the  earl 
of  Arlington  to  France,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the 
dukes  of  Grafton  and  Northumberland,  fons  to  King 
Charles  II.  by  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland,  who  then  li¬ 
ved  with  their  mother  at  Paris  :  but  the  fimplicity  of 
his  manners  not  fuiting  the  gaiety  of  the  dutchefs’s  fa¬ 
mily,  he  returned  aboftt  a  year  after  to  Oxford,  and 
purfued  his  ftudies ;  in  which  he  made  great  proficien¬ 
cy,  as  his  many  learned  aftronomica!  and  critical  works 
fhow.  He  compofed  tables  of  the  longitudes,  lati¬ 
tudes,  right  afcenfions,  &c.  of  the  fixed  ftars ;  Obfer¬ 
vations  in  Latin  on  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  ;  and 
other  pieces  inferted  in  the  Philofopliical  Tranfa&ions. 
He  alfo  wrote,  1.  A  Treatife  of  the  ancient  Weights 
and  Mea'fures.  2  Chronologies  Samaritanx  Synopjis ,  in 
two  tables.  3.  Teftimonies  of  the  Ancients  concern¬ 
ing  the  Greek  Verfion  of  the  Old  Tellament  by  the 
Seventy  5  and  feveral  other  learned  works.  He  was  a 
perfon  of  great  piety,  virtue,  and  humanity;  and  died 
on  the  1 2th  of  January,  1696,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  learned  and 
valuable  manufcripts. 

Bernard  (Jam£s),  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  ma¬ 
thematics  and  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Ley¬ 
den,  was  born  September  ift,  1658,  at  Nions  in 
Dauphine.  Having  ftudied  at  Geneva,  he  returned  to 
France  in  1679,  and  was  chofen  minifter  of  Venterol, 
a  village  in  Dauphine.  Some  time  after,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  church  of  Vinfobres  in  the  fame  province. 
But  the  perfecutions  raifed  againll  the  Proteftants  in 
France  having  obliged  him  to  leave  his  native  country, 
he  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  civility,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  penfion- 
ary  minifters  of  Gauda.  In  July  1688,  he  began  a 
political  publication  intitled  Hijloire  abregeejle  I’Eu- 


the  Hague,  the  congregation  of  the  Walloon  church  at 
Leyden  became  extremely  defirous  to  have  him  for  one  of 
their  minifters;  and  a  vacancy  happening  in  1705,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen.  About  the  fame  time,  Mr  de  Voi¬ 
der  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  at  Leyden 
having  refigned,  Mr  Bernard  was  appointed  his  fucceffor  ; 
and  the  univerfity  prefented  him  with  the  degrees  of 
doctor  of  philofophy  and  mafter  of  arts.  His  public 
and  private  ledlures  took  up  a  great  part  of  his  time  ; 
yet  he  did  not  negleft  his  paftoral  funftion,  but  com¬ 
pofed  his  fermons  with  great  care  :  he  wrote  alfo  two 
excellent  treatifes,  one  on  a  late  repentance,  the  other 
on  the  excellency  of  religion.  In ‘17-16,  he  publiftied 
a  fupplement  to  Moreri’s  di&ionary  in  two  volumes  fo¬ 
lio.  The  fame  year  he  refumed  his  Nonvtlles  de  la  re- 
publique  dss  lettres  ;  which  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  the  27th  of  April,  1718,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age. 

Bernard  the  Great  (St);  a  mountain  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland,  between  Valais  and  the  valley  of  Aouft, 
at  the  fource  of  the  rivers  Drance  and  Doria.  The 
top  is  always  covered  with  fnow ;  and  there  is  a  great 
monaftery  feated  thereon,  where  the  monks  always  en¬ 
tertain  travellers  without  diftin&ion  of  religion  for  three 
days. 

BERNARDINE  (St),  was  born  at  Maffa  in  Tuf- 
cany,  in  1380.  In  (404  he  entered  into  a  Francifcan 
monaftery  near  Sienna,  where  he  became  an  eminent 
preacher;  and  was  afterward  fent  to  Jerufalem,  as 
commiffary  of  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return  to  Italy, 
he  vifited  feveral  cities,  where  he  preached  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  the  cities  of  Ferrara,  Sienna,  and  Ur- 
bino,  defired  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  to  appoint  him  their 
biftiop  :  but  Bernardine  rtfufed  the  honour,  accepting 
only  the  office  of  vicar-general  of  the  friars  of  the  ob- 
fervance  for  all  Italy.  He  repaired  and  founded  above 
300  monafteries  in  that  country;  died  in  14445  was 
canonized  in  1450  by  Pope  Nicholas;  and  his  works 
were  publifhed  at  Venice  in  1 59 1 ,  in  4  vols  4to. 

BERNARDINES,  an  order  of  monks,  fouirded  by 
Robert  abbot  of  Moleme,  and  reformed  by  St  Ber¬ 
nard.  They  wear  a  white  robe  with  a  black  fcapu- 
lary ;  and  when  they  officiate  they  are  clothed  with  a 
large  gown,  which  is  all  white,  and  hath  great  fleeves, 
with  a  hood  of  the  fame  colour. — The  Bernardines  dif¬ 
fer  very  little  from  the  Ciftercians.  They  had  their  ori¬ 
gin  toward  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 

BERNAY,  a  town  of  Upper  Normandy  in  France, 
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rope,  &c.  which  he  continued  monthly  till  December  feated  on  the  river  Carantone,  in  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N. 
688,  and  makes  five  volumes  in  i2mo.  In  J692,  he  Lat.  49.  6. 


began  his  Lettres  Hijhriques,  containing  an  account 
of  the  moft  important  tranfa£tions  -in  Europe,  with 
neceffary  reflections.  He  carried  on  this  work,  which 
was  alfo  publiftied  monthly,  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1698.  It  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  hands, 
and  confifts  of  a  great  many  volumes.  Mr  Le  Clerc 
having  left  off  his  Bibliotheque  Univerfelle,  in  1691, 
Mr  Bernard  wrote  the  greateft  part  of  the  20th  vo¬ 
lume,  and  by  himfelf  carried  on  the  five  following  to 
the  year  1693.  *698,  he  colkCted  and  publiftied 

A  ties  et  negociations  de  la  paix  de  Rypwic,  in  four  vo¬ 
lumes  i2mo.  In  1699  he  began  the  Nouvetles  de  la  re- 
fublique  des  lettres,  which  continued  till  December 
1 7  t  o.  Mr  Bernard  having  acquired  great  reputation 
by  his  works,  as  well  as  by  his  fermons  at  Ganda,  and 
N°45- 


BERNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Anhalt,  where  a 
branch  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt  reiides.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Sara,  in  E.  Long.  1  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  5  1.  55. 

BERNER  A,  one  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scotland, 
lying  about  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Harries. 
It  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference  ;  the  foil  is  fandy, 
but  when  manured  with  the  alga  marina,  extremely 
fertile,  producing  an  increafe  of  thirty- foldof  barley;  nay 
one  grain  has  been  known  to  produce  14  ears  when  the 
feafon  was  remarkably  favourable.  The  face  of  the 
ifland  is  extremely  agreeable  in  fummer,  exhibiting  a 
pleafing  variety  of  corn  fields  and  clover  paftures  Here 
is  a  frefti  water  lake  called  Lochbruis ,  diverfified  with 
fmall  iflands,  and  abounding  with  eels,  which  the  na¬ 
tives 
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Serriera  tives  by  the  help  of  lights,  Catch  in  the  night-time,  as 
Bernier  ^ey  fall  down  a  rivulet  towards  the  fea  in  heaps  twilled 
r  1  together.  There  are  two  chapels  in  this  ifland  dedica¬ 
ted  to  St  Afaph  and  St  Columbes;  and  near  the  for¬ 
mer  isa  Hone  Handing  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 
At  the  eaft  end  of  this  illand  there  is  a  ftrange  reci¬ 
procation  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea,  and  another 
no  lefs  remarkable  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  long  ifland. 
The  tides  from  the  fouth-weft  run  along  northward;  fo 
that  during  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  tides  the  flood 
runs  eaft  in  the  frith,  where  Bernera  lies,  and  the  ebb 
runs  weft  :  thus  the  fea  ebbs  and  flowsr  regularly  for 
four  days  before,  and  as  long  after,  the  full  ahd  change 
of  the  moon;  the  fpring  tides  generally  riling  14  feet 
perpendicular,  and  the  others  proportionably:  but  for 
four  day  before,  and  as  many  after;  the  quarter  moons, 
there  is  a  Angular  variation ;  at  that  time  a  foutherly 
moon  making  high  water,  the  courfe  of  the  tide  being 
eaftward,  it  begins  to  flow  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  continues  to  flow  till  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  is  high  water  ;  but 
when  it  begins  to  ebb,  the  current  Hill  runs  eaftward, 
until  it  is  low  water;  fo  that  the  tide  runs  eaftward  12 
hours  together,  that  is,  from  half  patl  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  half  pall  nine  at  night ;  yet  when  the  night- 
tide  begins  to  floW,  the  current  turns  arid  runs  weftward 
all  night  for  12  hotirs,  during  both  flood  and  ebb:  thus 
the  reciprocations  continue,  one  flood  ahd  ebb  running 
eaftward  and  another  weftward,  till  within  four  days 
of  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  ;  then  they  refume 
their  ordinary  courfe,  running  eaft  during  the  fix  hours 
of  flood,  and  weft  during  the  fix  hours  of  ebb.  There 
is  another  phenomenon  in  thefc  tides  no  lefs  remark¬ 
able  than  that  juft  now  mentioned.  Between  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinox,  that  is,  during  one  half  of  the 
year,  the  tides  about  the  quarter  moons  run  all  day  eaft¬ 
ward  and  all  night  weftward;  and  during  the  other  fix 
mouths  their  eourfe  is  reverfed,  being  weftward  in  the 
day  and  eaftward  in  the  night. 

BERNICLA,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a 
fpecips  of  goofe.  See  Anas. 

BERNICLE,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  lepas.  See 
Lepas. 

BERNIER  (Nicholas);  an  eminent  mufician  and 
fcompofer,  was  born  at  Mante  on  the  Seine,  in  the  year 
1664.  By  his  merit  in  his  profelfion  he  attained  to  be 
conductor  of  the  mufic  in  the  chapel  of  St  Stephen, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  king.  The  regent  duke 
of  Orleans  admired  bis  works,  and  patronized  their  au¬ 
thor.  This  prince  having  given  him  a  motet  of  his 
own  compofition  to  examine,  and  being  impatient  for 
his  obfervations  thereon,  went  to  the  horife  of  Bernier, 
and  entering  his  ftudy,  found  the  abbe  de  la  Croix 
there  criticifing  his  piece,  while  the  mufician  himfelf 
was  in  another  room  caroufing  and-finging  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  his  friends.  The  duke  broke  in  upo.n  and  in¬ 
terrupted  their  mirth,  with  a  reprimand  of  Bernier  for 
his  inattention  to  the  talk  afligned  him.  This  mufician 
died  at  Paris  in  1734.  His  five  books  of  Cantatas  and 
Songs  for  one  and  two  voices,  the  words  of  which  were 
Written  by  Roufleau  and  Fufelier,  have  procured  him 
great  reputation.  There  are  befides  of  his  compofition 
Les  Nuits  de  Sceaux,  and  many  motets,  which  are  ftill 
in  great  efteem. 

Bernier  (Francis),  furnamed-  the  Mogul,  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  travels  arid  refidence  in  that  country,  was  Bernini 
born  at  Angers  in  France;  and  after  he  had  taken  his  R  H 
degree  of  do&or  of  phyfic  at  Montpellier,  left  his  conn*  um°m  1 
try  in  1654,  went  to  Egypt,  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mogul,  where  he  was  phyficiart 
to  that  monarch,  attended  him  in  his  journeys,  and 
flayed  there  1 2  years.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he 
publilhed  the  Hiftory  of  the  countries  he  had  vifited  ; 
and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  compofing  vari¬ 
ous  other  works,  particularly  an  Abridgment  of  the 
philofophy  of  Gaffendus  in  8  vols  1 2mo.  His  firft  work 
is  efteemed  to  be  the  beft  account  we  have  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  the  fubjedl  of  it. 

BERNINI  (John  Laurence),  commonly  called  Ca± 
ba/iero  Bcrnin ,  a  Neapolitan,  famous  for  his  Ikill  in 
painting,  fculpture,  architecture,  and  mechanics.  He 
firft  began  to  be  known  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 

Rome  is  indebted  to  this  artift  for  fome  of  its  greateft 
ornaments  ;  and  there  are  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  no 
lefs  than  15  different  works  of  his  hand.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  )  680. 

BERNO,  abbot  of  Richenou,  in  thediocefeof  Con- 
ftancq,  who  flourilhed  about  the  year  1008,  is  celebra¬ 
ted  as  a  poet,  rhetor,  mufician,  philofopher,  and  divine. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  treatifes  on  mufic,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  one  De  Infrutnentis  Mujiealibus,  beginning 
with  the  words  Mufcam.  non  ejfe  content!  which  he  de¬ 
dicated  to  Arrabon,  Archbilhop  of  Mentz.  He  alfo 
wrote  De  Menfura  Mortochordi.  But  the  moil  celebra¬ 
ted  of  his  Works  is  a  treatife  lie  Mujica  feu  Tonis , 
which  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  Pelegrines  archbilhop 
of  Cologne,  beginning  Vcro  mundi  ifii  advents  et  pere¬ 
grine.  This  latter  trad  is  part  of  the  Baliol  manu- 
feript,  and  follows  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo  :  it  contains 
a  fummary  of  the  doftrines  delivered  by  Boetius,  an 
explanation  of  the  ecclefiaftical  tones,  intermixed  with 
frequent  exhortations  to  piety,  and  the  application  of 
mufic  to  religious  purpofes.  He  was  highly  favoured 
by  the  emperor  Henry  II.  for  his  great  learning  and 
piety ;  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
mote  learning,  that  his  abbey  of  Richenou  was  as  fa¬ 
mous  in  his  time  as  thofe  of  St  Gaul  and  Cluni,  then 
the  moft  celebrated  in  France.  He  died  in  1048  ;  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  his  monaftery,  w’hich  but 
a  fhort  time  before  he  had  dedicated  to  St  Mark. 

BERNOUILLI  (James),  a  celebrated  mathema¬ 
tician,  born  at  Bafil  the  27th  of  December  1654.  Ha- 
ving  taken  his  degrees  in  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  divinity,  noFfo  much  from  inclination 
as  complaifance  to  his  father.  He  gave  very  early 
proofs  of  his  genius  for  mathematics,  arid  foon  became 
a  geometrician,  without  any  affiftance  from  mallei s, 
and  at  firft  almoft  without  books :  for  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  any  books  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  one  fell 
by  chance  into  his  hands,  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  it, 
that  he  might  not  incur  the  reprimands  of  his  father; 
who  deligned  him  for  other  ftudies.  This  feverity  made 
him  choofe  for  his  device,  Phaeton  driving  the  chariot 
of  the  fun,  with  thefe  words,  Invito  patrefidera  verf», 

“  I  traverfe  the  liars  againft  my  father’s  inclination:” 

This  had  a  particular  reference  to  aftrono  ny,  the  part 
of  mathematics  to  which  he  at  firft  applied  himfelf. 

But  the  precautions  of  his  father  did  not  avail,  for  he 
purfued  his  favourite  ftudy  with  great  application.  In 
1656  he  began  his  travels.  When  he' was  at  Geneva, 
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BcrnouilM.  he  fell  upon  a  method  to  teach  a  young'girl  to  write, 
‘■““‘v-'"—'  though  flie  had  loft  her  fight  when  Ihe  was  but  two 
months  old.  At  Bourdeaux  he  compofed  univerfal  gno- 
monic  tables,  but  they  were  never  publilhed.  He  re¬ 
turned  from  France  to  his  own  country  in  1680.  About 
this  time  there  appeared  a  comet,  the  return  of  which 
he  foretold;  and  wrote  a  fmall  treatife  upon  it,  which 
fie  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin.  He  went  foon  af¬ 
ter  to  Holland,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  new  philofqphy.  After  having  vifited  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  he  went  to  Calais,  and  paffed  over  from  thence 
to  England.  At  London  he  contracted  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  all  the  moil  eminent  men  in  the  feveral  fei- 
ences  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  frequently  prefent 
at  the  philofophical  focieties  held  at  the  hoiife  of  the 
\  famous  Mr  BQyle.  He  returned  to  his  native -country 
in  1682;  and  lie  exhibited  at  Bafil  a  courfe  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  natural  philofophy  and  mechanics,  which  con¬ 
fided  of  a  variety  of  new  difeoveries.  In  1 682,  he  pu- 
blilhed  his  efiay  of  a  new  fyftem  of  comets;  and  the 
year  following,  his  differtation  on  the  weight  of  air. 
Mr  Leibnitz,  about  this  time,  having  publiihed  in  the 
Afta  Eruditorum  at  Leipfic  fome  efiay  of  his  new  Cal¬ 
culus  differ  entialis,  or  infinimens  petits ,  but  concealed 
the  art  and  method  of  it ;  Mr  Bernouilli,  and  one  of 
his  brothers,  difeovered,  by  the  little  which  they  favv, 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  it :  they  endeavoured  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  fecret ;  which  they  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that 
Mr  Leibnitz  declared,  that  the  invention  belonged  to 
them  as  much  as  to  himfelf.  In  1687,  the  profeffor- 
fhip  of  mathematics  at  Bafil  being  vacant,  Mr  Bernou¬ 
illi  was  appointed  his  fucceffor.  He  difeharged  this 
truft  with  uniyerfal  applaufe  ;  and  his  reputation  drew 
a  great  numberiof  foreigners  from  all  pacts  to  hear  his 
Ieftures.  He  had  an  admirable  talent  in  teaching,  and 
adapting  himfelf  to  the  different  genius  and  capacity 
of  his  fcholars.  In  1699,  he  was  admitted  into  the  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences  at  Paris  as  a  foreign  member,  and  in 
1701  the  fame  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
academy  of  Berlin.  He  wrote  feveraTpieces  in  the 
A  ft  a  Eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  the  Journal  des  Scavans , 
and  th zHifloire  del' Academie  des  Sciences.  His  afliduou3 
application  to  his  ftudies  brought  upon  him  the  gout, 
and  by  degrees  a  flow  fever,  of  which  he  died  the  16th 
of  Auguft  1705,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. —  Archi¬ 
medes  having  found  out  the  proportion  of  a  fphere  to 
a  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  it,  ordered  it  to  be  en¬ 
graven  upon  his  monument.  In  imitation  of  him,  Mr 
Bernouilli  appointed,  that  a  fpiral  logarithmical  curve 
fhould  be  inferibed  upon  his  tomb,  with  thefe  words, 
Eadem  mutata  refur  go  ;  in  allufion  to  the  hopes  o£  the 
refnrredlion,  which  are  reprefented  in  fome  meafure  by 
the  properties  of  the  curve  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
difeovering. 

Bernouilli  (Daniel),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and 
philofopher,  was  born  at  Groningen,  February  9th 
1 700.  He  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  trade,  but 
his  genius  led  him  to  different  purfuit3.  He  paffed 
fome  time  in  Italy,  and  at  24  refufed  to  be  prefident 
of  an  academy  meant  to  have  been  eftablifhed  at  Genoa. 
He  fpent  feveral  years  at  St  Peterfburg  with  great  cre¬ 
dit;  and  in  1733  returned  to  Bafil,  where  he  fuccefs- 
fively  filled  the  chain  of  phyfic,  natural  and  fpeculative 
philofophy.  In  his  firft  work,  Exircitationes  Mathe¬ 
matic*,  he  took  the  only  title  he  then  had,  viz.  “  Sou 


of  John  Bernouilli,”  and  never  would  fuffer  any  other 
to  be  added  to  it.  This  work  appeared  in  Italy  with 
the  great  inquifitor’s  privilege  added  to  it,  and  it  claffed 
Bernouilli  in  the  rank  of  inventors.  He  gained  or  di¬ 
vided  nine  prizes,  which  were  contended  for  by  $jhe 
moil  illuftrious  mathematicians  in  Europe,  from  the 
academy  of  fciences.  The  only  man  who  has  had  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  the  fame  kind  is  Euler,  his  countryman,  difciple, 
riv^l,  and  friend.  His  firft  prize  he  gained  at  24 
years  of  age.  In  1734  he  divided  onp  with  his  father: 
but  this  hurt  the  family  union;  for  the  father  conftrued 
the  conteft  itfelf  into  a  want  of  refpeft ;  and  the  fon 
did  not  fufficiently  conceal  that  he  thought  (what  wa3 
really  the  cafe)  his  own  piece  better  than  his  father’s. 
Betides  this,  he  declared  for  Newton,  againft  whom 
his  father  had  contended  all  his  life.  In  1740,  Mr 
Bernouilli  divided  the  prize  “  On  the  Tides  of  the  Sea” 
with  Euler  and  Maclaurin.  The  academy  at  the  fame 
time  clowned  a  fourth  piece,  whofe  only  merit  was 
that  of  being  Cartefian;  but  this  was  the  laft  public  aft 
of  adoration  paid  by  it  to  the  authority  of  the  author 
of  the  Vortices,  which  it  had  obeyed  perhaps  too  long. 
In  1  748,  Mr  Daniel  Bernouilli  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  academy  of  fciences,  and  was  himfelf  fucceeded  by 
his  brother  John  ;  this  place,  fince  its  firft  ereftion, 
i.  e.  84  years,  never  having  been  without  a  Bernouilli 
to  fill  it.  He  was  extremely  refpefted  at  Bafil ; 
and  to  bow  to  Daniel  Bernouilli,  when  they  met 
him  in  the  ftreets,  was  one  of  the  firft  leffons  which 
every  father  gave  every  child.  Pie  ufed  to  tell  two 
little  adventures,  which  he  faid  had  given  him  more 
pleafure  than  all  the  other  honours  he  had  received.  He 
was  travelling  with  a  learned  ftranger,  who,  being  plea- 
fed  with  his  converfation,  alked  his  name  :  “  I  am 
Daniel  Bernouilli,”  anfwered  he,  with  great  modefty  ; 
“  And  I,”  faid  the  ftranger  (who  thought  he  meant 
to  laugh  at  him),  “  am  Ifaac  Newton.”  Another 
time  he  was  giving  a  dinner  to  the  famous  Koenig  the 
mathematician,  who  boafted,  with  a  fufficient  degree 
of  felf-complacency,  of  a  difficult  problem  he  had  refol- 
ved  with  much  trouble.  Bernouilli  went  on  doing  the 
honours  of  his  table ;  and,  when  they  went  to  drink 
coffee,  prefented  him  with  a  folution  of  the  problem 
more  elegant  than  his  own.  He  died  in  March  17&2. 

BEROEA  (anc.geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Macedonia, 
to  the  fouth  of  Edeffa,  or  iEgae,  and  fonth-eaft  of  Cyr- 
tus.  The  people  are  commended  in  Scripture  for  their 
reception  of  the  Gofpel  on  a  fair  and  impartial  exami¬ 
nation. — Another  Beroea  of  Syria  (Stephanus)';  called 
alfo  Beroe ,  and  by  the  inhabitants  Beroea.  It  is  the 
Handing  tradition  for  fome  ages,  that  it  is  the  modern 
Aleppo ;  called  Chalep  in  Nicetas,  Nicephorus,  and 
Zonaras ;  from  which  it  is  fuppofed  the  prefent  appel¬ 
lation  Aleppo  is  derived  ;  diftant  90  miles  from  the  Le¬ 
vant  Sea  and  the  port  of  Scanderoon,  and  about  100 
miles  weft  of  the  Euphrates.  E.  Long.  36.  o. 
Lat.  36.  30. 

BEROOT,  or  Bairout,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  a 
province  of  Syria  in  Turkey  in  Afia.  It  is  the  ancient 
Berytus ;  but  there  are  now  no  remains  of  its  former 
beauty,  except  its  fituation.  It  ftands  in  a  plain,  which 
from  the  foot  of  Lebanon  runs  out  into  the  fea,  nar¬ 
rowing  to  a  point,  about  two  leagues  from  the  ordina¬ 
ry  line  of  the  fhore,  and  on  the  north  fide  forms  a 
pretty  long  road,  which  receives  the  river  of  Nahr-el- 
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Heroot  Salib,  called  alfo  Nahr-Bairout.  This  river  has  fuch 
gj|re  frequent  floods  in  winter,  as  to  have  occafioned  the 
e*Te‘  building  of  a  confiderable  bridge  ;  but  it  is  in  fo  ruin¬ 
ous  a  date  as  to  be  impaflable.  The  bottom  of  the 
road  is  rock,  which  chafes  the  cables,  and  renders  it 
very  infecure.  From  hence,  as  we  proceed  weftward 
towards  the  point,  we  reach,  after  an  hour’s  journey, 
the  town  of  Bairout.  This  belonged  to  the  Druzes, 
till  lately  that  it  was  taken  from  them,  and  a  Turkifh 
garrifon  placed  in  it.  Still,  however,  it  continues  to 
be  the  emporium  of  the  Maronites  and  the  Druzes, 
where  they  export  their  cottons  and  filks,  almoft  all  of 
which  are  deftined  for  Cairo.  In  return,  they  receive 
rice,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fpecie,  which  they  exchange 
again  for  the  corn  of  the  Bekaa  and  the  .Hauran.  This 
commerce  maintains  near  6000  perfons.  The  dialed! 
of  the  inhabitants  is  juftly  cenfured  as  the  moll  corrupt 
of  any  in  the  country  :  it  unites  in  itfelf  the  1 2  faults 
enumerated  by  the  Arabian  grammarians. — The  port 
of  Beroot,  formed  like  all  the  others  on  the  coaft  by  a 
pier,  is  like  them  choaked  up  with  fand  and  ruins. 
The  town  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  the  foft  and  fandy 
ftone  of  which  may  be  pierced  by  a  cannon  ball  with¬ 
out  breaking  or  crumbling  5  which  was  unfavourable 
to  the  Ruffians  in  their  attack  :  but  in  other  refpedts 
this  wall,  and  its  old  towers,  are  defencelefs.  Two 
inconveniences  will  prevent  Beroot  from  ever  becoming 
a  place  of  flrength ;  for  it  is  commanded  by  a  chain  of 
hills  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  is  entirely  deftitute  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  the  women  are  obliged  to  fetch  from  a  well 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  league,  though 
what  they  find  there  is  but  indifferent.  By  digging 
in  order  to  form  refervoirs,  fubterraneous  ruins  have 
been  difeovered ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  town  is  built  on  the  ancient  one.  The  fame  may 
be  o’bferved  of  Latakia,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Saide, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the-  towns  on  the  coaft, 
which  have  been  occafioned  by  earthquakes  that  have 
deftroyed  them  at  different  periods.  Wc  find  likewife, 
without  the  walls  to  the  weft,  heaps  of  rubbifh,  and 
fome  fliafts  of  columns,  which  indicate  that  Beroot  has 
been  formerly  mucin  larger  than  at  prefent.  The  plain 
around  it  is  entirely  planted  with  white  mulberry  trees, 
which  ^re  young  and  flouri filing ;  by  which  means. the 
filk  produced  here  is  of  the  very  fineft  quality.  In 
defeending  from  the  mountains  (fays  M.  Volney),  110 
profpecl  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  behold,  from 
their  fummits  or  declivities,  the  rich  carpet  of  verdure 
formed  by  the  tops  of  thefe  ui'elul  trees  in  the  diftaut 
bottom  of  the  valley.  In  fummer,  it  is  inconvenient 
to  refide  at  Beroot  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the 
warmth  of  the  water :  the  town,  however,  is  not  un¬ 
healthy,  though  it  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  formerlv.' 

It  has  ceafed  to  be  unhealthy  fince  the  Emir  Fakr-el- 
din  planted  a  wood  of  fir  trees,  which  is  ftill  Handing 
a  league  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town.  E.  Long. 33. 
38.  N.  Lat.  34.  18. 

BEROSUS,  prieft  of  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  wrote  the 
Hiifory  of  Chaldea,  which  is  often  cited  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  of  which  Joiephus  gives  lame  curious  frag¬ 
ments.  The  Athenians,  according  to  Pliny,  caufed  his 
fiatue,  with  a  golden  tongue,  to  be  placed  in  their  Gym- 
nafium. 

BERRE,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  feated  on 


a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  BewetmJ 
quantity  and  goodnefs  of  the  fait  that  is  made  there,  R  P 
but  the  air  is  very  unwholefome,  E-  Long.  4.  32.  err‘n“tn- 
N.  Lit.  43.  32. 

BERRETINI  i>a  Cortona  (Pietro),  painter  of 
hiftory  and  landfcape.  Was  born  at  Crotona  in  1 596  ; 
and,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  a  difciple  of  An¬ 
drea  Commodi ;  though  others  affirm  that  he  was  the 
difciple  of  Baccio  Ciarpi,  and  the  author  of  the  Abrege 
fays  he  was  fucceffively  the  author  of  both  *  but  he  is 
allowed  to  have  been  as  great  and  as  enlarged  a  genius 
as  any  of  his  profeffion,  and  to  have  painted  more 
agreeably  than  moft  of  the  artifts  who  were  his  cotem¬ 
poraries.  He  went  young  to  Rome,  and  applied  him- 
felf  diligently  t©  ftudy  the  antiques,  the  works  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  Buonaroti,  and  Polidoro  ;  by  which  he  fo  im¬ 
proved  his  tafte  and  his  hand,  that  lie  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  any  of  the  artifts  of  his 
time.  He  worked  with  remarkable  eafe  and  freedom; 
his  figures  are  admirably  grouped  ;  his  diftribution  is 
truly  elegant;  the  chiaro-fcuro  is judicioufly  obferved; 
and  through  his  whole  compofitions  there  appears  un¬ 
common  grace :  but  De  Piles  obferVes,  that  it  was 
not  fuch  a  grace  as  was  the  portion  of  Raphael  and 
Correggio  ;  but  a  general  grace,  confifting  rather  in  a 
habit  of  making  the  airs  of  his  heads  always  agreeable, 
than  in  a  choice  of  expreffionr.  fuitable  to  each  fubjedl. 

In  his  large  compofitions,  the  colouring  had  a  good 
effedi ;  but  his  colouring  in  frefco  is  far  fuperior  to 
what  he  performed  i:i  oil:  nor  do  his  eafel  pidtures  ap¬ 
pear  as  finifhed  as  might  be  expelled  from  fo  great 
a  mafter,  when  compared  with  what  he  painted  in  a 
larger  lize.  By  the  beft  judges  it  feems  to  be  agreed, 
that  although  this  mafter  was  frequently  incorreft ; 
though  not  always  judicious  in  his  expreffions ;  though 
irregular  in  his  draperies,  and  apt  to  defign  his  figures 
too  ihort  and  too  heavy ;  yet,  by  the  magnificence  of 
his  compofition,  the  delicate  airs  of  his  figures,  the 
grandeur  of  liis  decorations,  and  the  aftonilhing  beauty 
and  gracefulnefs  of  the  whole  together,  he  muft  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  been  the  moft  agreeaBle  mannereft  that 
any  age  hath  produced.  -  He  died  in  1669.  Some  of 
his  moft  capital  works  are  in  the  Barberini  palace  at 
Rome,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence. 

BERRETONI  (Nicolo),  hiftory-painter,  was  born 
at  Macerata  in  1617,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti,  with  whom  he  ftudied  defign  and  colouring  for 
fome  years;  and  attained  fuch  excellence,  that  he  ex¬ 
cited  even  the  jealoufy  and  envy  of  his  mafter,  who 
feemed  to  be  apprehbnfive  of  finding  a  powerful  com¬ 
petitor  and  rival  in  his  pupil. — His  early  works,  after 
he  quitted  the  fchool  of  Maratti,  were  in  the  ftyle  and 
tafte  of  Guido ;  and  they  could  not  poffibly  have  a 
more  high  encomium  or  recommendation.  He  died  in 
1682. 

BERRIMAN  (Dr  William),  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
John  Berriman  apothecary  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  was  born  in  1688.  He  ftudied  at 
Oriel-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  feveral  de¬ 
grees,  and  became  curate  and  ledturer  of  All-hallows 
in  Thames-ftreet,  and  le&urer  of  St  Michael’s,  Queen- 
hithe.  In  1720,  he  was  appointed  domeitic  chaplain  to 
Dr  Robinfon  bifhop  of  London,  who  loon  after  collated 
him  to  the  living  of  St  Andrew’s  Underfhaft ;  and  in 
1727,  he  was  elefted  fellow  of  Eton-college.  He  died 
B  b  2  in 
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Berry,  in  1750,  in  the  62c!  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  1. 

Berfabe.  feafonable  Review  of  Mr  Whilton’s  Account  of 
Primitive  Doxologies.  2.  An  Hiftorical  Account  of 
the  Trinitarian  Controverfy,  in  eight  fermons,  at  Lady 
Moyer’s  ledlure.  3.  Brief  Remarks  on  Mr  Chandler’s 
Introdu£lion  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifition.  4.  Ser¬ 
mons  at  Boyle’s  le&ures,  2  vols  8vo.  5.  Chriftian  Doc¬ 
trines  and  Duties  explained  and  recommended,  in  2  vols 
8  vo  ;  and  other  works. 

BERRY.  See  Bacca. 

Berry,  a  province  of  France,  with  the  title  of  a 
duchy,  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Solome ;  on 
the  fouth,  by  Marche  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Nivemois  and 
Bourbonnoife ;  and  on  the  well,  by  Touraine.  It  is  90 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  73  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  temperate;  and  the 
foil  produces  wheat,  rye,  and  wine  little  inferior  to 
Burgundy  5  that  of  Sancerre,  St  Satur,  and  Laver- 
nuffe,  is  the  bell.  -The  fruits  are  in  plenty,  and  pretty 
good.  The  paftures  are  proper  to  fatten  iheep.  This 
country  produces  alfo  a  good  deal  of  hemp  and  flax. 
There  are  mines  of  iron  and  filver,  but  they  are  neglec¬ 
ted.  The  ftone  quarries,  within  half  a  league  of  Bour- 
ges,  are  very  ferviceable.  In  the  parilh  of  St  Hilare 
there  is  a  mine  of  oker,  made  ufe  of  in  melting  metals 
and  for  painting.  Near  Bourges  there  is  a  cold  mine¬ 
ral  fpring,  which  has  a  clammy  fat  pellicle  over  it  every 
morning,  of  different  colours.  It  lets  fall  a  fine  black 
imooth  fediment,  which  ha3  the  fame  fmsll,  and  almoft 
the  fame  tafte,  as  gu'flpowder,  which  makes  fome  con¬ 
clude  it  partakes  of  fulphur,  vitriol,  and  okeiv  The 
pellicle  is  as  thick  as  a  crown-piece  ;  and.  when  put  oiu 
a  red-hot  fire-fhovel,  will  bounce  and  fparkle,  as  will  alfo 
the  fediment.  It  is  certain  there  is  l'altpetre  in  thefe 
waters,  though  vitriol  feems  to  be  the  moft  predomi¬ 
nant.  Thefe  waters,  drank  on  the  fpot,  temperate  the 
heat  of  tlie.blood  and  humours,  open  obftrudtions,  and 
ftrengthen  the  fibres.  Berry  is  watered  by  feveral  ri¬ 
vers  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Loire,  the  Creufe, 
the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Orron,  the  Evre,  the  Aurette, 
the  Maulon,  the  Great  and  Li ttleSaudre,  the  Nerre,  &c. 
Near  Liniers,  there  is  a  lake  20  miles  round.  Berry  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  and  th?  Lower,  and  Bourges  is 
the  capital  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Bourges  carry  on 
a  fmall  trade  with  corn  down  the  Loire;  but  that  of  the 
wine  above  mentioned  is  much  more  confiderable,  it  be¬ 
ing  tranfported  to  Baris  by  means  of  that  river  and  the 
canal  of  Briare.  But  the  principal  commerce  confilts 
in  the  fat.  cattle  which  they  fend  to  Paris,  and  the  great 
number  of  Iheep ;  thefe  laft  bear  fine  wool,  which  is 
ufed  in  the  manufactures  of  this  province  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  There  are  two  forts  of  manufactures 
in  Berry ;  the  one  for  cloths  and  ferges,  and  the  other 
for  knit  and  wove  ftockings.  There  is  likewife  a  great 
quantity  of  hemp,  which  is  tranfported  elfewhere  ;  for 
they  have  not,  yet  got  the  art  of  manufacturing  it  them- 
felves.  At  Aubigny  there  are  2000  perfonS  generally 
employed  in  the  making  of  cloth. 

BERSABE  (anc,  geog.),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (  Jolhua) .;  the  fouth  boundary  not  only  of  its 
own  tribe  but  of  the  whole  land  of  Ifrael,  as  appears 
from  the  common  expreffi@n  “  from  Dan  to  Berfabe 
in  our  tranflation  it  is  Beer-Sheba.  It  was  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  patriarchs;  as  firft  of  Abraham,  from 
whom  it  took  its  name,  and  of  Ifaac.  It  lignifies  the. 


well  or  fountain" of  the  oath;  dug  by  Abraham,  and  Berfarii 
claimed  as  his  property  by  covenant  and  the  religion  It . 
of  an  oath,  againft  the  infults  of  the  Philiftines.  Eu- ,  Bemick* 
febius  and  Jerome  fay,  that  there  was  a  citadel  and  Y 
large  village  of  that  name  in  their  time.  It  was  called 
Beerfbeba  cf  Judah  in  1  Kings  xix.  3.  not  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  Beerlheba  of  Galilee,  which  probably  did 
not  then  exift,  but  to  afeertain  the  limits  of  the  king 
of  Judah.  In  the  lower  age  called  Cajlrum  Verfa- 
bini. 

BERSARII,  in  writers  of  the  middle  age,  tf  kind 
of  hunters  or  fportfmen,  who  purfued  wild  beafts  in 
forefts  and  chaces.  The  word  feems  derived  from  the 
barbarous  Latin  berfare,  “  to  fhoot  with  a  bow  ;”  on 
which  principle  it  ftiould  properly  denote  archers  on¬ 
ly,  or  bowmen.  Or  it  might  be  derived  from  berfa , 

“  the  fence  or  pales  of  a  park ;”  In  which  view,  it 
ftiould  primarily  import  thofe  who  hunt  or  poach  in 
parks  or  forefts- 

Hincmar  fpeaks  of  a  kind  of  inferior  officers  in  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  under  the  denomination  of  ber~ 
far  it,  vsltrarii ,  and  beverarii.  Spelman  takes  the  firft 
to  denote  thofe  who  hunted  the  wolf ;  the  fecond,  thofe 
who  had  the  fuperintendency  of  the  hounds  for  that 
ufe  ;  and  the  third,  thofe  who  hunted  the  beaver. 

BERSELLO,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy  in  the  Mo- 
denefe.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1702;  and 
by  the  French  in  1 70.3,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  it 
in  1707.  It  is  feated  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Linza  and  Po,  in  E,  Long.  to.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  55. 

BERSUIRE,  a  town  of  France  in  Lower  Poitlou. 

W.  Long.  o.  27.  N.  Lat.  46.  52. 

BERTINERO,  a  town  of  Romagnia  in  Italy,  with 
a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  biihop;  and  isieated 
on  an  hill,  in  E.  Long.  11.  47.  N.  Lat.  44.  8. 

BERTRAND  (St),  an  epifcopal  town  of  France 
in  Gafcony,  and  capital  of  the  country  of  Com.minges- 
E.  Long*  o.  38.  N.  Lat.  43.  2. 

BERVY,  a  fea-port  and  parliament  town  in  the 
county  of  Mearns  in  Scotland.  W.  Long.  2.  o., 

N.  Lat.  56.  40. 

BERWICK  (the  Duke  of),  was  natural  fon  of 
James  II.  by  Mrs  Arabella  Churchill,  filler  to  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  followed  the  fate  of  his 
father,  and  came  into  France  after  the  revolution  with 
James  II.  Here  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  court  by  his  fuperior  merit,  tie  was  created 
marlhal  of  France,  knight  of  the  Holy  Glioft,  duke 
and  peer  of  France,  grandee  of  Spain,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  French  armies ;  in  all  which  ilations  his 
behaviour  was  fuch,  that  few  equalled,  perhaps  none 
furpaffed,  him.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  renowned 
Prince  of  O.range  and  many  other  of  the  greateft  men 
commanded  againft  him.  His  courage  was  of  the  cool, 
fteadykind;  always  poffeffing  himfelf ;  taking  all  advan¬ 
tages;  not  foolilhly,  ralhly,  or  wantonly  throwing  away 
the  lives  of  his  foldiers.  He  kept  up  on  all  occafions  the 
moll  ftriCl  difeipline  ;  and  did  not  fpare  punilhment  a- 
mong  his  foldiers  for  marauding  and  other  crimes,  when 
properly  deferved;  for  which  fome  inconliderate  people 
have  blamed  him.  He  has  been  reflected  upon  by  the 
very  zealous  and  violent  adherents  of  the  Stuart  family 
for  not  being  fufficiently  attached  to  that  party,  which 
was  his  own  family.  But  by  a  cool  examination  of  his 
anions,  it  willappear,  that  his  behaviour  in  this  par¬ 
ticular, 
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.Berwick,  ticular  was,  as  in  moft  parts  of  his  life,  fenfible  and 
r  juft.  When  he  accepted  of  employments, “received  ho¬ 
nours,  dignities,  and  became  a  naturalized  Frenchman, 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  as  an  honeft  man,  to  become  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  real  fubjedt  to  the  monarch  who 
gave  him  bread;  and  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  in  the  intereft 
of  the  Stuart  family,  according  to  the  will  and  com¬ 
mands  of  the  fovereign  whom  he  ferved,  and  in  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  France  according  to  time  and  circumftances  ; 
for  there  is  no  ferving  two  mafters  well.  But  when 
ordered  by  his  king  to  be  in  that  family’s  intereft, 
he  adled  with  the  greateft  fincerity  ;  and.  took  the 
moft  effectual  and  fenfible  methods  to  ferve  that  un¬ 
happy  houfe,  as  the  following  anecdote,  if  true,  and  it 
has  great  appearance  and  probability  on  its  fide,  proves. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  after  the  ligning  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  cenfured  by  the  Britifli  parlia¬ 
ment  for  fome  of  the  army  contracts  in  relation  to 
bread  and  forage ;  upon  which  he  retired  into  France : 
and  it  was  then  credibly  afferted,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  was  brought  over  to  the  intereft  of  the  Stuart 
family ;  for  it  is  now  paft  a  doubt,  that  Queen  Anne  had 
a  very  ferious  intention  of  having  her  brother  upon  the 
throne  of  England  after  her  death:  and  feveral  circum- 
ftances,  as  well  as  the  time  of  that  Duke’s  landing  in 
England,  make  many  people  believe  he  was  gained 
,  ,  over  to  the  Stuart  party.  If  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was, 
direftly  or  indirectly,  the  means  of  gaining  his  uiicle 
over  to  that  intereft,  he  more  effectually  ferved  it  than 
that  ralh  mock  army  of  unhappy  gentlemen  who  were 
taken  prifonersat  Prefton  in  1715  had  it  in  tlieir  power 
to  do.  In  a  word,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was,  without 
being  a  bigot,  a  moral  and  religious  man  ;  and  Ihowed 
by  his  life  and  actions,  that  morality  and  religion  are 
very  compatible  and  confiftent  with  the  life  of  a  ftatef- 
man  and  a  great  general;  and  if  they  were  oftener 
united  in  thofe  two  profeffions,  it  would  be  much  hap¬ 
pier  for  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  was  killed  by  a  can¬ 
non-ball  at  thefiege  of  Philipfburgli  in  1738. 

Berwick,  one  of  the  beft  cultivated  counties  in 
Scotland  ;  bounded  by  the  river  Tweed,  on  the  fouthj: 
by  Lothian,  on  the  north  ;  by  .the  German  Ocean,  on 
the  eaft  ;  and  by  Tiviotdale,  on  the  weft.  It  abounds 
with  corn  and  grafs,  and  has  in  it  feveral  feats  of  per- 
fons  of  quality.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed, 
the  Whiteater,  Blackadder,  Eye,  and  Ednel.  The 
chief  place  is  the  town  and  caftle  of  Dunfe.  Eymouth 
is  the  fea-port,  where  a  great  deal  of  grain  is  Ihipped. 
Lauder  is  the  only  royal  borough,  though  Greenlaw 
is  the  county-town.  It  fends  one  member  to  parlia- 


Berwick  (North),  a  royal  borough  and  fea-port  in 
the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  in.  Scotland.  W.  Long. 
2.  29.  N.  Lat.  5.  56. 

Bf  R.fr [Coupon-  'Tweed,  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  a  county  of  itfelf.  It  ftands 
on  the  north  or  Scottilh  fide  of  the  river  Tweed;  and  is 
pleafantly  lituated  011  an  eafy  declivity,  almoft  clofe  to 
the  fea.  It  has  a  ditch  on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  but  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  it  has  high  walls,  regularly  fortified, 
and  planted  with  cannon,  and  to  which  the  river  ferves 
as  a  moat.  The  houfes  are  generally  well  built ;  and 
the  town-lioufe  is  a  handfome  ftruCture,  with  a  lofty 
turret,  in  which  are  eight  bells,  and  a  fine  clock  which 
tells  the  quarters,  with  four  dials,  one  on  each  fide,  the 
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fquare.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  but  has  no-  Eery, 

bells.  The  bridge  is  947  feet  long,  and  is  fupported _ Beryl- 

by  fifteen  arches.  The  barracks  form  a  large  regular  '  * 
fquare,  and  will  hold  two  regiments  of  foot  very  con¬ 
veniently.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recor¬ 
der,  town-clerk,  and  four  bailiffs  ;  and  has  a  coroner, 
a  treafurer,  four  ferjeants  at  mace,  and  a-  water  bailiff. 

It  had  a  ftrong  caftle,  which  now  lies  quite  in  ruins. 

It  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  extremely  well  fupplied ; 
and  a  fair  on  Friday  on  Trinity- week  for  black  cattle 
and  horfes.  Corn  and  eggs  are  fliipped  from  hence  for 
London  and  other  ports ;  but  the  principal  trade  is 
the  falmon  which  are  caught  in  the  Tweed,  and  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Some  are 
fent  alive,  and  fome  pickled  in  kits  by  perfons  who  fub- 
fift  on  that  employment,  and  are  called  falmon  coopers . 

The  living  is  a  reftory,  rated  at  20 1.  a-year  in  the 
king’s  books.  Though  this  town,  is  not  admitted  to- 
be  either  in  England  or  Scotland,  the  Englifh  judges 
hold  afiizes  here ;  and  it  is  fubjeft  to  the  biftiop  of 
Durham.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 

Long.  1.  35.  N.  Lat.  55.  58. 

BERY,  or  Bury,  the  vill  or  feat  of  habitation  of  a 
nobleman,  a  dwelling  or  manfion  houfe,  being  the  chief 
of  a  manor:  from  the  Saxon  beorg,  which  fignifies  a- 
hill  or  caftle ;  for  heretofore  noblemens  feats  were  caftlea- 
fituated  on  hills,  of  which  we  have  ftill  fome  remains 
as  in  Plerefordiliire  there  are  the  beries  of  Stockton, 

Hope,  &c.  It  was  anciently  taken  for  a  fanctuary. 

Bery.  See  Beria. 

BERYL,  in  natural  hiftory,  called  by  our  lapida¬ 
ries  aqua  marina,  is  a  pellucid  gem  of  a  bluifh  green- 
colour,  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  about  the  gold¬ 
mines  of  Peru :  we  have  alfo  fome  from  Silefia,  but 
what  are  brought  from  thence  are  oftener  colpured: 
cryftals  than  real  beryls  ;' and  when  they  are  genuine, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  both  in  hardnels  and  luftre  to 
the  oriental  and  Peruvian  kinds. 

The  beryl,  like  moft  other  gems,  is  met  with  both  in. 
the  pebble  and  columnar  form,  but  in  the  latter  moft 
frequently.  In  the  pebble  form  -it  ufually  appears  of  a. 
roundifh  but  flatted  figure,  and  commonly  full  of  fmall 
ftat  faces,  irregularly  difpofed.  In  the  columnar  or 
cryftaliine  form  it  always  confifts  of  hexangular  co¬ 
lumns,  terminated  by  hexangular  pyramids.  It-never 
receives  any  admixture  of  colour  into  it,  nor  lofes  tlic 
blue  and  green,  but  has  its  genuine  tinge  in  the  degrees 
from  a  very  deep  and  dufky  to  the  paleft  imaginable  of 
the  hue  of  fea- water. 

The  beryl,  in' its  perfect  ftate,  approaches  to  the 
liardnefs  of  the  garnet,  but  is  often  fofter ;  and  its= 
fize  is  from  that  of  a  fmall  tare  to  that  of  a  pea,  a 
horfe-bean,  or  even  a  walnut.  It  may  be  imitated  by¬ 
adding  to  20  pounds  of  cryftal-glafs  made  without 
magnefia,  fix  ounces  of  calcined  brafs  or  copper,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  prepared  zaffre. — -The  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  beryl  were  very  wonderful  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  naturalifts  ;  it  kept  people  from  falling 
into  ambufeades  of  enemies,  excited  courage  in  the 
fearful,  and  cured  difeafes  of  the  eyes  and  ftomach.  If 
does  none,  of  thefe  things  now;  becaufe  people  are. 
not  Ample  enough  to  believe  it  lias  the  virtue  to  do 
them. 

BfRYL-cryfal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  what; 

Dr  Hill  caffs  eUipomacroJlyla,  or  imperfeft  cryftals,  is? 
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of  3TJ  extreme  pure,  clear,  and  equal  texture,  and 
fcarce  ever  fubjeft  to  the  flighted:  films  or  blemilhes. 
It  is  ever  coiiftant  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  figure,  which 
is  that  of  a  long  and  (lender  column,  remarkably  ta¬ 
pering  towards  the  top,  and  very  irregularly  hexangu- 
lar.  It  is  of  a  very  fine  tranfparence,  and  naturally  of 
a  pale  brown  ;  and  carries  fuch  evident  marks  of  di- 
ftindtion  from  all  brown  cryftals,  that  our  lapidaries  call 
it,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  beryl-cryjial,  or  Amply  the 
beryl. 

BERYTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  fea-port  town  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia  on  the  Mediterranean,  fo  ancient  as  to  be  thought 
to  have  been  built  by  Saturn.  It  was  deftroyed  by 
Tryphon,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans.  Agrippa  placed 
here  two  legions,  whence  it  became  a  colony.  It  enjoyed 
the  jus  Italicum,  and  had  an  excellent  fchool  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  in  Juftinian’s  time.  Now  Beroot  ; 
which  fee. 

BES,  or  Bessis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  two-thirds  of 
the  as.  See  As. 

Bes  alfo  denotes  two  thirds  of  the  jugerum.  See 
J  UGERUM. 

BESAILE,  fignifies  the  father  of  a  grandfather. 

Besaile,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  the  great¬ 
grandfather  was  feized  in  fee  of  any  lands,  &c.  at 
the  time  of  his  death  :  and  after  liis  deceafe  a  ftran- 
ger  enters  thereon,  the  fame  day,  and  keeps  out  the 
heir. 

BESANCON,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
Franche  Compte,  and  one  of  the  molt  ancient  cities  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  fee  of  an  archbifliop,  and  has  a 
parliament  as  well  as  a  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Dreux,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  great- 
elt  of  which  is  a  peninfula.  The  entrance  is  (hut  up 
by  a  mountain,  on  which  they  have  built  a  large  cita¬ 
del,  which  commands  all  the  city.  There  are  many 
names  of  places  in  and  about  the  city,  that  are  plainly 
corruptions  of  the  Latin,  and  are  marks  of  its  anti¬ 
quity,  as  Chamars,  Campus  Martis,  Chamufe,  Campus 
Mufarum,  Chandane,  Campus  Dianae,  &c.  The  me¬ 
tropolitan  church  is  bsilt  at  the  bottom  of  St  Stephen’s 
hill;  and  is  a  very  handfome  ftru&ure  with  a  high 
tower  fteeple.  The  great  altar  is  placed  in  the  middle 
choir,  where  on  high  days  they  expofe  reliques  in  filver 
fhiines,  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  There  are  feve- 
ral  tombs  and  other  things  remarkable  in  the  churches ; 
and  after  you  have  pait  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  the  fquare  that  it  looks  into,  you  come  to  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
on  which  are  feveral  figures  qf  men  and  animals,  pretty 
entire.  It  ferves  as  a  gate  to  the  cloifter  ol  St  John  the 
Great.  The  great  hofpital  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Gholt  is  a  ftru&ure  worth  feeing.  The  ftreets  are 
wide  and  handfome  ;  and  the  houfes  are  well  built  with 
free-done,  and  covered  with  (late,  chiefly  about  the 
fquare  called  Ba/tan,  which  is  aioi  ned  with  a  fountain, 
the  water  of  which  proceeds  from  the  ftatue  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  Thg  river  Dreux  is  pafl’ed  over  on  a  done  bridge, 
to  enter  from  one  part  of  Befancon  into  the  other. 
The  market-place  is  at  the  entrance  ;  and  on  the  left  is 
another  fquare,  adorned  with  a  fountain,  where  the 
great  ltreet  begins,  which  traverfes  all  this  part,  from 
the  bridge  to  St  John  the  Great.  The  new  fquare  is 
not  far  from  this  ilreet,  from  whence  you  go  to  -the 
town-houfe,  which  is  a  large  ftructure  with  four  wings, 


before  the  freint  of  which  is  the  ftatue  of  Charles  V.  Befant  I 
in  bronze,  with  a  globe  in  one  hand  and  a  fword  in  II  .  I 

the  other.  The  imperial  eagle  is  raifed  over  a  large  °Z21-fj|l 

bafon,  and  fpouts  out  water  by  both  his  beak.s.  The 
governor’s  palace  is  the  molt  magnificent  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  there  is  a  fountain  a  little  farther,  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  naked  woman,  with  water  fpring- 
ing  out  at  her  nipples.  E.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat. 

47.26. 

BESANT,  or  Bezant,  a  com  of  pure  gold,  of  an 
uncertain  value,  (truck  at  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of 
the  Chriftian  emperors  ;  from  hence  the  gold  offered 
by  the  king  at  the  altar  is  called  befant  or  bifant. 

BESANTED,  or  Bezanted.  This  word  means 
full  of  befants  ;  and  is  ufed  to  denote  a  field,  ordinary, 
or  charge,  covered  with  above  eight  befants :  for  if 
there  be  but  eight  or  fewer,  their  number  mud  be  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned. 

BESELEEL  and  Ooliah,  architects,  fculptprs, 
and  painters,  fuppofed  to  have  made  all  the  ornaments 
in  brafs,  filver,  &c.  of  the  firft  tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
dernefs,  1490  B.  C. 

BESIERS,  or  Beziers,  an  ancient  and  handfome 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  with  a  bilhop’s 
fee,  and  the  title  of  a  vifeounty.  It  has  a  delightful 
fituation  ;  and  the  country  in  which  it  (lands  is  fertile 
in  com,  oil,  and  produces  excellent  wine.  It  is  feated 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  Orbe,  in  E.  Long.  3.  23.  N.  Lat. 

43-  21- 

BESISTAN,  or  Berstein  :  Thus  at  Conftantino- 
ple,  Adrianople,  and  in  fome  other  towns  within  the 
Grand  Signior’s  dominions,  they  call  thofe  places 
where  the  merchants  have  their  (hops,  and  expofe  their 
merchandizes  to  fale.  Each  fort  of  merchants  have 
their  particular  befiftan,  which  muft  alfb  be  underftood 
of  the  workmen,  all  thofe  of  the  fame  trade  working 
in  the  fame  place.  Thefe  be  Allans  are  commonly  large 
galleries,  vaulted  over,  whofe  gates  are  (hilt  every  night. 

Sometimes  the  wardens  and  keepers  of  the  befiftans 
will  anfwer  for  the  merchandizes,  on  paying  them  a 
very  moderate  perqnifite  for  every  (hop. 

BESLERIA  (from  Bafilins  Befler  an  apothecary 
at  Nuremberg,  author  of  a  book,  intitled,  Hartis  Ey - 
fetenfs),  a  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clal's  of  plants.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  three  fpecies  ;  the  melittifolia,;with  branching  foot - 
(talks  and  oval  leaves  ;  the  lutea,  with  Ample  footftalks 
growing  in  clutters,  and  fpear-fhaped  leaves ;  and  the 
criftata,  with  (talks  growing  (ingle,  and  a  five-leaved 
involucrum.  All  thefe  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  and  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country 
without  artificial  heat.  But  as  they  are  remarkable 
neither  for  beauty  nor  any  other  property,  we  forbear 
any  particular  defeription. 

BESORCH,  a  coin  of  tin,  or  fome  alloyed  metal, 
current  at  Ormus,  at  the  rate  of  -j-j  parts  of  a  farthing 
(Idling. 

BESOZZI,  or  Bezutius  (Ambrogio),  a  painter 
of  confiderable  eminence,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1648. 

He  worked  fome  time  under  Glofeffo  Danedi,  called 
Montalti  :  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  ttu- 
dijd  from  the  antiques  and  the  pictures  of  the  greateft 
matters ;  and  at  lalt  perfected  himfelf  in  the  fchool  of 
Giro  Ferri.  His  great  excellency  confifted  in  painting 
architecture,  friezes,  imitations  of  bafs-rclieves,  and 

other 
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ft.  BefTiirabla  other  decorations.  He  died  at  Milan  in  1 706,  aged 

S  Jr  5®  years. 

t  Beffica.  BESSARABIA,  a  territory  of  Turky*  in  Europe, 
~  V_'  *  iy;ng  between  Moldavia,  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea, 

and  Little  Tartary.  It  is  inhabited  by  independent 
Tartars,  who  maintain  themfelves  by  their  cattle,  huf- 
bandry,  and  by  robbery.  Their  religion,  manners, 
and  culloms,  are  the  fame  of  thofe  with  the  Crim  Tar¬ 
tars.  When  there  are  any  forces  fent  againft  them, 

Fthey  retire  among  the  mountains  near  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  is  impofiible  to  come  at  them  on  account  of 
J  the  moraffes  and  defiles. 

BESSARION,  titular  patriarch  of  Conftantinople 
and  arch bi (hop  of  Nice,  and  one  of  thofe  illuftrious 
perfons  who  contributed  to  the  refurreckion  of  letters 
in  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Trebifond.  He  was 
very  zealous  to  reunite  the  Greek  with  the  Latin 
church,  and  engaged  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  to 
intereft  himfelf  in  bringing  this  great  work  about.  He 
paffed  into  Italy,  appeared  at  the  council  of  Florence, 
harangued  the  fathers,  and  made  himfelf  admired  as 
well  by  liis  modefty  as  by  his  uncommon  abilities.  The 
Greek  Schifmatics  conceived  fo  mortal  an  averfion  to 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  where 
pope  Eugenius  IV.  honoured  him  with  the  purple  in 
1439.  He  fixed  his  abode  at  Rome,  and  would  have 
been  raifed  to  the  Papal  chair,  if  cardinal  Alain  had 
not  oppofed  it,  as  injurious  tp  the  Latin  church,  to 
choofe  a  Greek  however  illuftrious.  He  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  feveral  embaffies,  but  that  to  France  proved  fatal 
to  him.  When  legate  at  this  couit,  he  happened  to 
vifit  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  before  he  faw  Louis  XI. 
which  fo  difconcerted  the  capricious  haughty  monarch, 
B  as  to  occafion  him  a  very  ungracious  reception.  Nay, 

the  king  even  took  the  cardinal  legate  by  his.  moil 
magnificent  beard,  faying  in  his  fine  Latin,  Barbara 
Greeca  genus  retinent  quod  habere  folebant :  and  this 
affront  fo  chagrined  the  cardinal,  as  to  occafion  his 
death  at  Ravenna  upon  his  return  in  1472.  This  at 
leaft  is  what  Matthieu  relates  in  his  Hiilory  of  Louis 
XI.  Beffarion  loved  the  literati,  and  prote&ed  them. 
Argyropilus,  Theodore  of  Gaza,  Poggius,  Laurentius 
Valla,  & c.  formed  in  his  houfe  a  kind  of  academy.  His 
library  was  large  and  curious ;  and  the  fenate  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  to  whom  he  gave  it,  preferve  it  to  this  day  with 
II;  attention  and  regard.  He  left  fome  works,  which  rank 

among  thofe  that  helped  to  revive  letters ;  as,  Defen/10 
Dottrina  Platonicce,  &c.  Tranflations  of  fome  Pieces 
of  Ariftotle.  Orations,  Epiftles,  CSV. 

BESSICA  (anc.  geog),  a  diftridt  of  Thrace  towards 
mount  Ilsemus  to  the  fouth  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people  noted  for 
their  robberies.  Their  chief  city  Ufcudama  ri  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Bdrianople.  They  lived  under 
their  own  kings  till  the  confulate  of  M.  Licinius  Lu- 
cullus  and  C.  Caffius  Varus  ;  when  the  conful  Lucullus 
invaded  their  country,  and  having  gained  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  them,  took  their  metropolis,  and  fubjedted 
®  ;  the  whole  nation  to  the  Roman  laws.  The  Romans, 

Lit  notwitliftand ing  they  had  fubdued  them  by  force  of 

|  arms,  ftill  fuffered  them  to  live  under  their  own  kings  ; 

lor  Pifo,  while  he  governed  Macedon  in  quality  of  pro- 
conful,  having  treacheroufly  feized  Rabocentus,  whom 
Suetonius  calls  prince  of  the  BeJJi,  caufed  him  to  be 
publicly  beheaded.  This  affront  fo  exafperated  the 


whole  nation  that  they  revolted;  but  were  overthrown  *eI5s 
in  a  great  battle  by  O  flavins  the  father  of  Auguftus. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  they  attempted  anew  ‘ 

to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were  again  defeated  by  the 
famous  M.  Brutus.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus  one  Vo- 
logefus,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  prieft  of  Bacchus, 
having,  under  pretence  of  religion,  drawn  together 
great  crowds  of  people,  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and  entering  the  Cherfonefus,  com¬ 
mitted  there  the  moil  dreadful  ravages.  He  was  at 
laft,  however,  overcome  by  L.  Pifo ;  who  obliged  the 
favage  inhabitants  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  fubmit 
to  fuch  conditions  as  he  was  pleafed  to  impofe  upon 
them.  From  this  time  the  Belli  continued  fubjefl  to 
the  Romans  without  attempting  any  more  to  regain 
their  liberty. 

BESSIS.  See  Bes. 

BESTAIL,  or  Bestial,  in  ancient  ftatutes,  all 
kinds  of  beafts  or  cattje,  efpecially  thofe  purveyed  for 
the  king’s  provifion. 

BESTIARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  fuch  as  fought 
againft  beafts,  or  thofe  who  were  expofed  to  them  by 
fentence  of  the  law.  There  were  four  kinds  of  befti- 
arii  :  the  firft  were  thofe  who  made  a  trade  of  it,  and 
fought  for  money;  the  fecond  were  fuch  young  men  as,, 
to  Ihow  their  ftrength  and  dexterity  in  managing  their 
arms,  fought  againft  beafts;  the  third  kind  was,  where 
feveral  beftiarii  were  let  loofe  at  once,  well  armed, 
againft  a  number  of  beafts;  and  the  fourth  kind  were 
thofe  condemned  to  the  beafts,  confifting  either  of  ene¬ 
mies  taken  prifoners  in  war,  or  as  being  Haves,  and 
guilty  of  fome  enormous  crime ;  thofe  were  all  expofed 
naked,  and  without  defence. 

BESTRICIA,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  remarkable 
for  the  gold  mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  E.  Long. 

22.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  o. 

BETA,  the  Beet;  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 2th  order,  Holorce- 
cece.  The  calyx  has  four  leaves ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
the  feeds  are  kidney-fhaped,  and  fituated  within  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx. 

Species.  1.  The  maritiina,  or  fea-beet,  grows  na¬ 
turally  by  the  fea-fide,  and  in  fait  marlhes,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  as  alfo  on  the  Bafs  ifland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  It  has  been  fuppofed 
by  many  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  white 
beet  ;  but  Mr  Miller  affures  us  he  has  been  unable  to> 
make  any  variation  in  them  by  culture..  2.  The  lior- 
tenfis,  or  common  white  beet,  is  cultivated  in  gardens- 
for  the  fake  of  its  leaves  which  are  frequently  ufed  in. 
foups.  The  root  of  this  fort  feldom  grows  larger  than 
a  man’s  thumb  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  come  out  front 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which  are  long,  and  have  nar¬ 
row  leaves  placed  between  the  flowers.  The  lower 
leaves  of  the  plant  are  thick  and  fucculent,  and  their 
footftalks  broad.  The  varieties  of  this  are,  the  white 
beet,  the  green  beet,  and  the  Swifs  or  chard  beet. 

Thefe  will  vary  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  have 
never  been  found  to  change  to  the  firft  or  third  fort. 

3.  The  vulgaris,  or  red  beet,  with  a  pyramidal  root, 
hath  large,  thick,  fucculent  leaves,  which  are  for  the 
moft  part  of  a  dark-green  or  purple  colour.  The  roqts 
of  this  are  large,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.  The  lar¬ 
ger  thefe  roots  grow,  the  tenderer  they  are  ;  and  the 
6  .  deepen 
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deeper  their  colour,  the  more  they  ate  efteemed*  The  their  coffee  to  fell;  and  where  the  Europeans  come,  or  Eethaha# 
varieties  of  this  fpecies  are,  the  common  red  beet,  the  fend  their  fatfors  or  brokers,  to  purchafe  it.  E.  Long, 
turnip-rooted  beet,  and  the  green-leaved  red  beet.  57.  to.  N.  Lat.  1 5  40.  ___ 

4.  The  cicla,  or  root  of  fcarcity  ;  for  which  fee  A-  BETHABARA  (anc.  geo g.),  a  term  denoting  a 
gri  culture,  n°  52.  PaJfage »'  and  therefore  by  many  referred  to  the  paf- 

Culture.  The  common  white  beet  is  commonly  fage  at  Jericho,  where  the  ifraelitcs  paffed  over  dry- 
fown  by  itfelf  in  the  beginning  of  March,  upon  an  fhod  ;  by  Lightfoot,  to  the  paffage  at  Scythopolis  : 
open  fpot  of  ground,  not  too  moj’ft*  When  the  plants  but  Cellanus  refers  it  to  the  mid  way  between  both  ; 
have  put  out  four  leaves,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  becaufe  there  were  doubtlefs  feveral  paffages  or  fords 
as  is  pra&ifed  for  carrots,  carefully  cutting  up  all  the  on  the  Jordan.  Here  John  is  faid  to  have  baptized 
weeds,  and  alfo  the  plants  where  they  are  too  neareach  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  (Evangelifts). 
other,  leaving  them  at  leaft  fix  inches  afunder.  In  BETHAGLO,  or  Beth-hagla  (anc.  geog.),  a 
three  weeks  or  a  month’s  time  the  ground  fhould  be  town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ( Jofhua  xviii.  21.).  In 
hoed  a  fecond  time  to  cut  tip  the  weeds  and  thin  the  Jerome’s  time  there  was  a  village  called  Agla,  ten  miles 
plants  to  a  greater  dillance,  for  by  this  time  they  will  from  Eleutheropolis,  towards  Gaza,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  out  of  danger  ;  fo  fhould  not  be  left  nearer  than  be  Bethagla. 

eight  or  nine  inches,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  goodnefs  BETHANY  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
of  the  leaves;  and  if  it  is  of  the  Swifs  kind,  with  broad  mount  Olivet,  on  the  eaft  fide,  about  two  miles  to  the 


leaves,  the  plants  muft  not  be  nearer  than  a  foot.  In  eaft  of  Jerufalem,  (John,  Jerome);  where  Lazarus 
fix  weeks  after,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  overa  third  dwelt  and  was  raifed  from  the  dead  ;  and  where  hap* 
time,  which  if  properly  done  will  deftroy  all  the  weeds,  pened  the  afeenfion  of  our  Saviour. 

After  this  the  plants  will  fpread  and  prevent  the  weeds  BETHARAMPHTHA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
from  growing,  therefore  will  want  but  little  cleaning  Galilee,  (Ptolemy)  ;  of  the  Peraea,  (Jofephus) ;  which 
for  a  confiderable  time,  and  the  leaves  will  foon  be  fit  being,  walled  round  by  Herod  Antipas,  was  called 
for  ufe.-  The  outer  larger  leaves  fhould  be  firft  gathered,  Julias,  after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Auguftus,  and 
leaving  the  fmaller  inner  ones  to  grow  large;  by  which  confort  of  Tiberius  j  it  flood  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
method  a  fmall  fpot  of  ground  will  fupply  a  moderate  fa-  of  Genefareth,  at  the  influx  of  the  Jordan  into  that 
mily  for  a  whole  year,  provided  the  plants  are  not  allowed  lake;  and  here  Dr  Well’s  places  Bethfaida. 
to  run  to  feed,  for  in  that  cafe  they  wiH  not  be  good.  BETHARAN  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  the  Peraea* 

The  red  beet  is  frequently  fown  with  onions,  car-  or  on  the  other  fide  Jordan.  Said  to  be  called  Liviast 
rots,  or  parfnips ;  but  if  thefe  are  not  to  be  foon  re  or  Lib'tas ,  in  the  Greek  manner,  by  Herod  in  honour 
moved,  the  beets  otight  to  be  fown  by  themfelvesi  of  Livia,  (Eufebius,  Jerome);  and  of  the  fame  lati- 
This  fort  requires  a  deep  light  foil}  the  feeds  fhould  tude  almoft  with  Jerufalem,  (Ptolemy  ;  called  Julias  by 
be  fown  in  March,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Jofephus,  who  always  calls  the  Livia  of  Auguftus  Ha. 
manner  as  the  former  fort :  but  the  plants  fhould  not  BETHAVEN  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
be  left  nearer  than  a  foot  diflance,  or  in  a  good  land  Ephraim,  and  a  name  given  Bethel  by  Hof. a,  after  the 
a  foot  and  a  half;  for  the  leaves  will  cover  the  ground  eftablifhment  of  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  there;  mean- 
at  that  diftance.  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  ing  it  to  have  become  the  houfe  of  iniquity,  from  being 
autumn,  and  continue  good  all  winter  ;  but  in  the  the  houfe  of  God :  but  Bethaven  was  a  diftindl  town 
fpring,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot*  they  will  be  hard  (Jofhua  vii.  2.)  to  the  fouth-eafl  of  Bethel, 
and  ftringy.  BETHEL  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Samaria,  on  the 

Medicinal  and  other  vfes.  Deco&ions  of  beets  gen*  borders  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  anciently  called  Luz, 
tly  loofen  the  belly  5  hence  they  have  been  ranked  a-  (Mofes)  ;  but  they  feem  to  be  diftinguifhed,  (Jofhua 
mong  the  emollient  herbs  :  the  plants  remaining  after  xvi.  2.).  They  were,  however,  contiguous  places, 
the  boiling  are  fuppofed  to  have  rather  a  contrary  ef-  Bethel  was  properly  the  place  of  Jaeob’s  vifion;  and 
feCl.  They  afford  little  nourilhment,  and  are  faid  by  Luz,  or  Lus,  an  adjoining  town,  afterwards  called 
iome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  flomach.  The  juice  ex-  Bethel ,  the  former  name  being  loft  in  that  of  Bethel. 
preffed  from  the  roots  is  a  powerful  errhine.  The  It  was  twelve  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Jerufalem* 
root  of  the  red  beet  is  fometimes  ufed  to  improve  the  (Jerome)  ;  and  called  Bethaven,  (Hofea). 
colour  of  claret ;  and  Mr  Margraff  found  that  good  BETHESDA,  (called  in  the  Greek,  xoxu^Sp* 
fugar  might  be  produced  from  the  roots  of  the  white  ’rpoCuTixr,  and  thence  in  the  Vulgate,  Pifcina  Probati- 
kind  by  the  methods  praftifed  abroad  for  procuring  it  ea,  becaufe,  according  to  fome,  the  fheep  were  wafhed 
from  the  fugar  cane.  By  fome  it  is  recommended  to  in  it,  which  were  appointed  for  facrifices),  wras  the 
cultivate  the  white  beet  in  large  quantities  as  food  Hebrew  name  for  a  pool  or  public  bath,  which  had 
for  cattle.  See  Agriculture,  nM  51.  five  porticos,  piazzas,  or  covered  walks  around  it. 

BETANZOS,  a  town  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  feated  This  bath,  for  its  lingular  ufefulnefs,  was  called  Beth- 
on  the  Mandeo,  and  a  bay  of  the  fea,  in  W.  Long.  7.  efda,  nmn  m,  Beth  Chezda,  or  the  houfe  of  Mercy ,  be- 
50.  N.  Lat.  43.  21.  caufe,  as  Pool,  in  his  Annotations,  obferves  the  eredl- 

BETEL,  or  BETLE>  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant  ing  of  baths  was  an  adl  of  great  kindnefs  to  the  com- 
(a  fpecies  of  Piper),  of  great  ufe  and  efteem  in  the  mon  people,  whofe  indifpolitions  in  hot  countries  re - 
eaft,  where  it  makes  a  confiderable  article  of  commerce,  quired  frequent  bathing.  How  ever,  fome  will  have 
See  Piper.  the  word  Bethefda  to  be  rrwx  ira,  or  the  fink-houfe,  or 

BETELFAGUI,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Arabia  Felix,  drain ,  becaufe  the  waters  which  came  from  the  temple, 
famous  for  the  vaft  quantity  of  coffee  bought  and  fold  and  the  place  where  the  vidlims  were  w'afhed,  flowed 
there  ;  being  the  mart  where  the  country  people  bring  thither.  From  the  Greek  word  x.o\u^nifx  being  ufed 
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Bethefda.  by  Jofepbus  ( Antiq.  xv.  3.)  to  denote  the  baths  at  Je- 

v - richo,  Dr  Macknight,  in  his  Harmony  of  the  Gof- 

pels,  concludes  that  their  opinion  feems  to  be  without 
a  proper  foundation  who  affirm,  that  this  pool  ferved 
for  wafhing  the  flieep  deligned  for  facrifice  before  they 
were  driven  into  the  temple,  and  for  walking  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  beafls  facrificed  there  :  befides,  he  thinks 
it  inconfiflent  with  the  lituation.  of  Bethefda,  near  the 
Jhee[>-gate  {ax  market,  as  our  Englifh  tranflators  have 
rendered  the  Greek,  m  irfoCaUv.*  though 

fome  copies  have  it,  e»  See.)  in  the  fouth-eaft  wall 
of  the  city  ;  or,  according  to  the  compilers  of  the  U- 
niverfal  Hiftory,  in  that  which  was  on  the  north-eaft, 
a  great  way  from  the  temple.  However  this  may  be, 
\ve  are  told  (John  v.  2,  3,&c.)  that  in  the  porticos  of 
this  bath,  at  the  time  of  a  certain  feafl  (which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  paflover),  there  lay  a 
multitude  of  impotent  folk,  fuch  as  the  blind,  halt,  and 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the  water  :  for  an 
angel  went  down  at  a  certain  feafon  into  the  pool,  and 
troubled  the  water  ;  that  is,  moved  it  in  a  fenfible  man¬ 
ner.  Whofoever  then  firft,  after  the  troubling  of  the 
water,  ftepped  into  it,  was  made  whole  of  whatever 
difeafe  he  had.  Some  writers  confine  the  miracle  of 
the  pool  of  Bethefda  tx>  the  feafon  of  this  particular 
feaft  mentioned  ih  veife  1.  of  this  chapter,  becaafe  they 
underfland  xara  x.a igov,  by  timer  (verfe  4.),  which  our 
tranflators  render,  a  certain  Jeafon,  meant  at  that  fea¬ 
fon  ;  that  is,  the  feafon  mentioned  verfe  1. ;  and  fince 
the  evangeliil  does  not  fay  that  the  water  of  Bethefda 
had  their  fanative  quality  at  any  other  feaft,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  make  what  fuppofition  feems  moft  convenient. 
Perhaps  the  iilence  of  Philo  and  Jofephus  upon  this 
miracle  may  induce  fomc  to  think,  that  it  happened 
only  at  one  paflover  :  for  though  many  infirm  people 
lay  in  Bethefda,  if  the  angel,  as  is  probable,  defeended 
frequently  during  that  folemnity,  the  miracle  would  be 
no  fooner  known,  than  multitudes  would  come  and  wait 
gt  the  pool  to  be  cured  by  the  moving  of  the  waters : 
however,  if  the  number  of  the  fick  who  gathered  on 
this  occafion,  and  the  phrafe  *a/?ov,  {hall  incline 
any  perfon  to  believe  that  the  waters  of  Bethefda  had 
an  healing  quality  at  other  paffovers  alfo,  Dr  Mac¬ 
knight  obferves,  that  the  Iilence  of  the  writers  before 
mentioned  needs  not  be  much  regarded  ;  it  being  well 
known  that  they  have  omitted  greater  tranfaftions 
which  they  had  an  opportunity  to  know,  viz.  that  mul¬ 
titude  and  '  variety  of  miracles  which  our  Lord  per¬ 
formed  in  the  courfe  of  his  miniftry.  That  the  waters 
of  Bethefda  fliould  at  this  time  have  obtained  a  mira¬ 
culous  healing  quality  was,  without  doubt,  as  that  wri¬ 
ter  remarks,  in  honour  of  the  perfonal  appearance  of 
the  fon  of  God  on  earth.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to 
fhovv  that -Ezekiel’s  (xlvii.)  vifion  of  waters  iffuing  out 
of  the  fanftuary  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  of  which 
waters  it  is  faid,  (ib.  verfe  9.)  “  They  fhall  be  healed, 
and  every  thing  fhall  live  whither  the  river  cometh.” 
But  it  putt  be  obferved,  that  the  fourth  verfe  of  this 
chapter  of  St  John  is  not  in  the  Cambridge  MSS. 
which  formerly  was  Beza’s,  nor  in  one  or  two  more 
of  great  authority.  See  Dr  Mill’s  judgment  of  it  in 
that  part  of  his  Prolegomena  to  which  he  refers  the 
reader  in  his  note  on  the  text.  But  though  it  fliould 
be  rejected,  the  difficulty  for  which  fome  would  have 
it  cancelled,  Dr  Macknight  obfetves,  remains  ftill :  be- 
Vo*..  III.  Part  I. 


caufe  the  feventh  verfe  implies  that  cures  were  per-  bet! 
formed  in  this  pool,  and  that  only  one  at  a  time  was  peth! 
cured,  and  confequently  that  thefe  cures  were  miracu- 
lous.  If  fo,  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive  that  an  angel 
moved  the  water,  and  gave  it  its  healing  quality,  as  to 
fancy  thofe  cures  were  performed  miraculoufiy  any  o- 
ther  way.  Grotius  thinks,  that' the  angel  is  faid  to 
have  defeended,  not  becaufe  he  was  ever  feen  to  do  fo,  . 
but  becaufe  the  Jews  were  perfuaded  that  God  brought 
fuch  things  to  pafs  by  the  m.iniftration  of  angels  ;  fo 
that  from  that  violent  motion  of  the  water,  and  the  cure 
following  it,  the  prefence  of  an  angel  was  with  reafon 
fuppofed.  Dr  Hammond  fuppofes,  that  the  waters 
became  medicinal  by  being  impregnated  with  a  healing 
warmth  from  the  blood  and  entrails  of  the  facrificed 
beafts  that  were  waftied  there ;  and  that  the  ayf.x®-, 
angel,  or  mejfenger ,  in  the  text  is  not  to  be  underftood  of 
thofe  celeftial  beings  that  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  by 
that  name,  but  only  of  a  common  meffenger,  viz.  an 
officer  or  fervant  of  the  prieft,  who  at  a  proper  feafon 
was  fent  by  him  to  ftir  the  pool. 

BETHLEHEM,  a  town  of  Paleftine,  famous  for 
the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift.  It  was  once  a  flourifhing 
town,  but  is  now  only  a  poor  village.  It  is  fituated 
two  leagues  foutli-eaft  of  Jerufalem,  on  an  eminence, 
in  a  country  full  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  very  agreeable.  The  foil  is  the  beft  in  all  thefe 
dill  rifts :  fruits,  vines,  olives,  and  fefamum  fucceeii 
here  extremely  well ;  but  cultivation  is  wanting.  They 
reckon  about  600  men  in  this  village  capable  of  bear-, 
ing  arms  upon  occafion  ;  and  this  often  occurs,  fome- 
times  to  refill  the  Pacha,  fometimes  to  make  war  with 
the  adjoining  villages,  and  fometimes  in  confequencc 
of  inteftinediffentions.  Of  thefe  600  men,  about  ICO 
are  Latin  Chriftians,  who  have  a  vicar  dependent  on 
the  great  convent  of  Jeiufalem.  Formerly  their  whole 
trade  confuted  in  the  manufafture  of  beads  ;  but  the 
reverend  fathers  not  being  able  to  find  a  fale  for  all 
tiifey  could  furnifli,  they  have  refumed  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands.  They  make  a  white  wine,  which  juf- 
tifies  the  former  celebrity  of  the  wines  of  Judea,  but 
it  has  the  bad  property  of  being  very  heady.  The 
neceffity  of  uniting  for  their  common  defence  prevails 
over  their  religious  differences,  and  makes  the  Chriftians 
live  here  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the  Mahometans, 
their  fellow-citizens.  Both  are  of  the  party  Tamani , 
which,  in  oppofition  to  that  called  Kaifi ,  divides  all 
Paleftine  into  two  faftions,  perpetually  at  variance. 

The  courage  of  thefe  pcafants,  which  lias  been  fre¬ 
quently  tried,  has  rendered  them  formidable  through 
all  that  country.  Here  is  a  church  built  by  St  He¬ 
lena,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  which  is  very  large  ;  and 
from  its  top  may  be  feen  all  the  country  round  about. 

The  roof  is  lofcy,  flat,  and  compofed  of  cedar  On  the 
infide,  and  leaded  without.  Both  Tides  of  the  nave 
are  fnpportcd  by  two  rows  of  marble  pillars,  each  made 
of  one  piece,  and  eleven  in  a  row,  infomuch  that  they 
make  as  it  were  five  naves,  fepavated  from  each  other 
by  thefe  rows  of  pillars,  in  each  of  which  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  fome  faint.  On  the  wall  over  the  pillars  there  s 
is  a  very  beautiful  Mofaic  work,  on  a  gold  ground. 

The  walls  were  formerly  overlaid  with  fine  marble, 
but  the  Turks  have  taken  it  to  adorn  their  mofques. 

The  three  upper  ends  of  the  crofs  terminate  in  three 
femicircl^s,  having  in  each  an  altar.  Over  the  chan- 
C  c  cel 
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Bethlehem  cel  there  is  a  {lately  cupola,  covered  with  lead  on  the 
Beth  cor  out^e’  an^  within  adorned  with  Mofaic  work;  Clofe 
.  et  ^Peor;  t0  the  church  is  the  monaftery  of  the  Francifcans ; 

which  is  large,  but  indifferently  built.  The  gardens 
are  defended  with  ftrong  walls,  and  at  the  north-weft 
of  them  Hands  a  tower  now  almoft  in  ruins.  Their 
chapel  is  better  taken  care  of  Through  this  there  is 
a  paffage  to  a  fquare  cave,  where  they  fay  the  Inno¬ 
cents  were  buried.  Beyond  this  there  are  paffages  to 
the  tombs  of  St  Jerom,  St  Paula,  Euftocliium,  and 
Eufebius  of  Cremona.  Beyond  thefe  there  is  a  grot 
or  cell,  which  they  fay  was  the  lodging-place  of  St 
Jerom  when  he  tranflated  the  Bible.  Another  en¬ 
trance  leads  to  a  vault  or  chapel,  1 2  feet  wide  and  40 
long,  whofe  floor  is  paved,  and  fides  lined  with  white 
marble,  and  the  roof  is  adorned  with  Mofaic  work, 
now  much  decayed.  At  the  end  of  this  there  is  an 
arched  concavity,  with  an  altar,  over  which  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  nativity,  and  under  it  a  vault,  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  ftar  made  with  ftones  of  various  colours,  to 
mark  the  place  where  they  fay  our  Saviour  was  born  ; 
and  near  this  is  the  manger  where  they  pretend  he  was 
laid  ;  it  is  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  now  flagged  with 
white  marble. 

Bethlehem,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Brabant,  fubjeft  to  the  honfe  of  Auftria. 
E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.2. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  or  Bethlemites,  in 
Church  Hiftory,  a  fort  of  monks  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  year  1257,  habited  like  the  Dominicans, 
except  that,  on  their  bread,  they  wore  a  ftar  with  five 
rays,  in  memory  of  the  ftar  or  cemet  which  appeared 
over  Bethlehem  at  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  They 
were  celled  at  Cambridge,  and  had  only  one  houfe  in 
England. 

There  is  alfo  an  order  of  Bethlehemites  ftill  fubfiftihg 
in  Peru,  who  have  convents  at  Lima  ;  one  called  of 
the  incurables,  the  other  of  our  Lady  of  mount  Car¬ 
mel.  Thefe  Bethlehemites  came  originally  from  the 
city  of  Guatimala  in  Mexico,  where  they  were  inftitu- 
ted  by  the  venerable  Peter  Jofeph  of  Betaneur,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  poor.  Innocent  XI.  in  1687,  approved 
the  inllitute.  They  have  already  nine  convents  in  Peru; 

The  Bethlehemites,  though  outwardly  of  great  fim- 
plicity,  pafs  for  the  meft  refined  politicians ;  infomuch 
as  to  be  called  the  quinteffence  of  the  Carmelites  and 
Jefuits.  They  are  all  fryars.  For  their  almoner  they 
ehoofe  a  fecular  prieft,  whom  they  hire,  and  who  has 
no  vote  in  the  chapter. 

BETHORON,'(aoc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Samaria; 
Upper  and  Nether,  and  both  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
built  by  Shera  grand  daughter  of  Ephraim,  1  Chron. 
viii.  24.  both  which  were  reftored  by  Solomon,  after 
falling  to  decay,  1  Kings  ix.  17.  and  2  Chron  viii.  5. 
Their  diftanee  was  almoft  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  Upper  being  in  the  north,  the 
Nether  in  the  fouth,  of  that  tribe,  Joftma  xvi.  We 
know  more  of  the  Nether  than  of  the  Upper  :  it  was 
fituate  on  a  mountain, and  therefore  Jofephus  and  Jerome 
mention  going  up  or  afcending  ;  3nd  it  flood  on  the 
public  road  to  Lydda  and  Caff  area,  diftant  an  hun¬ 
dred  ftadia,  or  twelve  miles  from  Jerufalem :  and  on 
account  of  this  vicinity,  fome  allot  it  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 

BETH-PE.OR,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of.  the  Reu- 


benites,  on  the  other  fide  Jordan,  at  mount  Fogoi*,  0-  Bethphage- 
ver  againft  Jericho,  fix  miles  above  Livias.  It  had  ii 
a  temple  facred  to  the  idol  Baal  Peor,  Numbers  xxv.  3.  Sethune,  ^ 
called  Beel-Phegor  by  the  Vulgate,  interpreted  Pria-  *  ’ 
pus  by  Jerome.  . 

BETHPHAGE",  (anc.  geog.)  a  place  at  the  weft 
defeent  or  declivity  of  mount  Olivet,  Matthew  xxi.  1 . 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered,  that  the  whole  of  that 
declivity,  with  a  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  extreme 
Ikirts  of  the  city,  went  under  the  common  name  of 
Bethphage. 

BETHSAIDA,  See  Betharamphtha. 

BETHSAN,  or  Bethsean,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town 
of  Samaria,  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Galilee,  about  half  a  league  from  Jordan,  on 
this  fide,  having  half  of  its  territory  in  the  Peraea  :  it 
was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis :  it  was  diftant  from 
Tiberias,  fituate  on  the  lake  Genefareth,  120  ftadia, 
or  15  miles,  to  the  fouth  ;  and  from  Jerufalem  to  the 
north,  600  ftadia,.  or  75  miles.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  appellation  Scythopolis,  there  fcarce  appears  any 
thing  in  hiftory  that  has  a  relation  to  it,  but  the  irrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Scythians,  in  the  time  of  the  Medes,  when 
they  over-ran  all  Alia.  It  was  the  greateft  city,  of  all 
the  Decapolis,  (Jofephus.)  It  is  called  Baefon  by 
Stephanas* 

BETHUNE  (Maximilian  de),  Duke  of  Sully,  grand 
matter  of  the  artillery,  and  marfhal  of  Franee,  fove- 
reign  prince  of  Enrichemont  and  Bois-Bell,  Marquis 
of  Rofny,  and  one  of  the  ableft  and  moft  upright  mi- 
nifters  France  ever  had,  was  defeended  from  an  illuftri- 
ous  houfe,  and  was  born  in  1560.  He  entered  very- 
young  into  the  fervice  of  Henry  of  Bourbon  then  king 
of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  was 
juft  feven  years  his  elder.  He  was  bred  in  the  reform¬ 
ed  religion,  and  continued  in  the  profefiion  of  it  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  though  from  political  motives  he 
advifed  his  matter  to  abjure  it,  as  the  only  method  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  miferies  of  France.  After  Hen¬ 
ry  had  gained  poffeflion  of  the  kingdom,  Sully  per¬ 
formed  all  the  duties  of  a  great  and  good  minifter*. 
while  his  matter  exercifed  all  the  offices  of  a  great  and' 
good  king.  He  had  been  at  the  battles  of  Coutras,. 

Arques,  and  Ivry;  at  the  fieges  of  Paris,  Noyon, 

Rouen,  and  Laon ;  and  fignalized  himfelf  on  every 
important  occafion.  In  1597  he  was  made  chief  over- 
feer  of  the  highways  of  France ;  and  the  following  year 
was  raifed  to  the  poll  of  fuperintendant  of  the  finances. 

Though  he  was  then  but  40  years  of  age,  and  had  hi¬ 
therto  fignalized  himfelf  only  in  the  army,  he  put  the 
king’s  finances  in  fuch  order,  that  he  paid  his  debts, 
which  amounted  to  two  hundred  millions  of  livres,  and’ 
laid  up  great  fums  in  the  king’s  treafury.  In  1601 
he  was  made  grand-mafter  of  the  artillery,  the  next- 
year  governor  of  the  Baftile,  and  afterwards  fuperin¬ 
tendant  of  the  fortifications.  He  was  then  fent  into 
England  as  ambaflador  extraordinary  ;  and  had,  at  his 
return,  the  government  of  Poi&ou.  At  laft  Henry  IV. 
in  1606,  erefted  in  liis  favour  the  territory  of  Sully  onr 
the  Loire  into  a  duchy  and  peerage,  and  made  him. 
grand-mafter  of  the  ports  and  havens.  After  the  mur¬ 
der  of  that  great  prince  in  1610,  the*  Duke  of  Sully, 
who  had  ferved  him  with  the  greateft  zeal  and  fidelity, 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  one  of  his  houfes,  where  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  private  life  ;  but  in  1634  he  was  made  marfhal 

of 
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Kethune  flf  France,  Upon  which  he  refigned  the  poft  of  grand- 
II .  matter  of  the  artillery.  He  died  in  his  cattle  of  Vil- 
Jetomca.  jebon  Qn  tbe  2Ift  0£  J)ecember  1641,  at  82  years  of 
age.  His  Memoirs  are  ranked  among  the  beft  books 
of  French  hiftory  :  they  contain  a  moll  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  whatever  patted  from  the  peace  of  1570  to 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610:  and  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  value  from  the  many  curious  perfonal  anecdotes 
preferved  in  them.  They  were  trauflated  into  Engliih 
by  Mrs  Lennox  in  1  757. 

Bethune,  a  town  of  France,  in  Artois,  containing 
upwards  of  5000  inhabitants.  There  is  an  entrance 
into  this  city  through  four  gates,  and  it  is  furrounded 
with  walls  and  fortified.  The  city  and  the  cattle  taken 
together  are  of  a  triangular  figure,  but  the  cattle  itfelf 
is  a  very  irregular  building.  The  houfes  are  very  in¬ 
different,  and  the  ftreets  ill  paved  ;  however,  there  is 
a  large  handfome  fquare,  and  feveral  churches.  In  the 
marlhy  lands  near  the  city  there  are  feveral  canals  cut 
for  the  conveniency  of  whitening  linen.  It  is  feated 
on  a  rock  by  the  river  Belfe.  E.  Long.  2.  48.  N. 
Lat.  50.  32. 

BETIS,  governor  of  Gaza  under  Darius,  famous 
for  his  valour  and  loyalty  ;  he  defended  a  place  of  con- 
fequence  with  a  few  men  againft  Alexander,  who  was 
there  fhot  through  the  fhoulder.  Betis  thinking  him 
flain,  returned  triumphantly  to  the  city  5  but  in  a  fe- 
cond  affault  he  was  wounded  and  brought  to  Alexander, 
who  cruelly  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

BETLEY,  a  town  of  Staffordfhire  in  England. 
It  is  feated  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  next  to 
Chefhire,  in  a  barren  fandy  foil.  W.  Long.  2.  15. 
N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

BETLIS,  a  ftrong  town  of  Armenia  or  Turcomania 
belonging  to  a  bey  or  prince  of  the  country,  who  is 
very  powerful,  and  is  fubjeeft  to  neither  the  grand  fig- 
nior  nor  king  of  Perfia.  It  lies  on  the  road  from  Tau- 
ris  to  Aleppo,  and  the  prince  can  flop  caravans  when¬ 
ever  he  pleafes  ;  for  the  paffage  between  the  mountains 
is  fo  narrow,  that  ten  men  can  defend  it  againft  « 000. 
The  town  is  feated  between  two  mountains  about  a  can- 
non-fhot  from  each  other,  and  the  cattle  is  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  exactly  in  the  middle.  This  eminence  is  in  the 
fhape  of  a  fugar-loaf  5  and  is  fo  fteep  on  all  fides,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  get  up  but  by  winding  round  about 
it.  The  people  in  and  about  the  town  are  fhepherds, 
but  are  ready  to  take  up  arms  at  the  command  of  their 
prince.  E.  Long.  42.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  20. 

BETON,  a  name  given  by  the  French  engineers  to. 
a  kind  of  mortar,  which  they  ufe  in  raifing  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  mafonry.  under  water.  It  confifts  of  twelve 
parts  of  pozzolans  or  Dutch  tarrafs,  fix  of  good  fand, 
nine  of  unflaked  lime,  thirteen  of  ftone  fplinters  about 
the  fize  of  an  egg,  and  three  of  tile-duft  or  cinders, 
cr  feales  of  iron  out  of  a  forge  ;  this  being  well  work¬ 
ed  together,  is  left  to  ftand  for  about  24  hours,  or  till 
it  becomes  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  feparated  without  a 
pick-axe.  ^ 

BETONICA,  Betony:  A  genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafe  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  veriicillatct.  The  calyx  is  awned ;  the  up¬ 
per  lip  of  the  corolla  is  afeending  and  flattifh  ;  and 
the  tube  is  cylindric. 

Species,  &c.  Of  this  genus  botanical  writers  enu¬ 


merate  the  following  fpecies.  1.  The  officinalis,  purple  Betonica 
or  wood  betony.  2  The  danica,  or  greater  Danifli  H 
betony.  3.  The  alpina,  or  leaft  Alpine  betony.  4.  The  .  etteJ~  °n" 
orientalis,  or  eaftern  betony,  with  very  long  narrow 
leaves,  and  a  thicker  fpike  of  flowers.  5.  The  incana, 
or  hoary  Italian  betony,  with  a  flefh-coloured  flower. 

Of  thefe  the  firft  fpecies  only  deferves  notice.  It  is  a 
low  plant  growing  in  woods  and  fhady  places  in  feveral 
parts  both  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  the  flowers  come 
forth  in  June  and  July,  of  a  purplifh  colour,  and  ftand 
in  fpikes  on  the  top  of  the  ftalks.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  roughifh,  fomewhat  bit- 
terifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  very  weak  aromatic 
flavour.  This  herb  has  been  long  a  favourite  among 
writers  on  the  materia  medica,  who  have  not  failed  to 
attribute  to  it  abundance  of  good  qualities.  Experience, 
however,  does  not-difeover  any  other  virtue  in  betony 
than  that  of  a  mild  corroborant :  as  fuch,  an  infufion 
or  light  decodtion  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea  ;  or  a  fa- 
turated  tin&ure  in  re&ified  fpirits  given  in  fuitable 
dofes,  in  laxity  or  debility  of  the  vifeera,  and  difeafes 
proceeding  from  thence.  The  powder  of  the  leaves 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe  provokes  fneezing  ;  and  hence  be¬ 
tony  is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  fternutatory 
powders  :  this  effedt  does  not  feem  to  be  owing,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  to  any  peculiar  ftimulating  virtues 
in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs  with  which  the 
leaves  are  covered.  The  roots  of  this  plant  differ  greatly 
in  their  quality  from  the  other  parts  :  their  tafte  is 
very  bitter  and  naufeous  ;  taken  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they 
vomit  and  purge  violently,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have 
fomewhat  in  common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore. 
According  to  Simon  Paulli  and  Bartholinus,  this  plant 
affefts  thofe  who  gather  any  confiderable  quantity  of 
it  with  a  diforder  refembling  drunkennefs.  Its  leaves 
are  fometimes  fmoked  like  tobacco. 

Betonica  Aquatica.  See  ScrophulariA. 

Betonica  Pauli.  See  Veronica. 

BETONY.  See  Betonica. 

BETROTHMENT,  a  mutual  promife  or  compact 
between  two  parties  for  a  future  marriage.  The 
word  imports  as  much  as  giving  one’s  troth  ;  that  is, 
true  faith,  or  promife.  Betrothment  amounts  to  the 
fame  with  what  is  called  by  civilians  and  canonifts  fpon 
[alia,  or  “  efpoufals fometimes  defponfation,  and  by 
the  French  fiancailles. 

BETTERTON  (Thomas),  the  celebrated  a6tor, 
was  the  fon  of  Mr  Betterton  under-cook  to  King 
Charles  I.  and  was  born  in  Tothil-ftreet  Weftminfter 
in  the  year  1635.  Having  received  the  firft  rudiments 
of  a  genteel  education,  his  foudnefs  for  reading  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  requeft  of  his  parents  that  they  would  bind 
him  an  apprentice  to  a  bookfeller,  which  was  readily 
complied  with,  fixing  on  one  Mr  Rhodes  near  Charing- 
crofs  for  his  matter.  This  gentleman,  who  had  been 
wardrobe-keeper  to  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  before 
the  troubles,  obtained  a  licence  in  1659,  from  the 
powers  then  in  being,  to  fet  up  a  company  of  players 
in  the  Cock-pit  in  Drury-Lane,  in  which  company 
Mr  Betterton  entered  himfelf,  and,  though  not  much 
above  20  years  of  age,  immediately  gave  proof  of  the 
moll  capital  genius  and  merit. 

Prefently  after  the  reftoration,  two  diftinft  theatres 
were  eftablilhed  by  royal  authority  ;  the  one  in  Drury- 
Lane  in  confequence  of  a  patent  granted  to  Henry 
C  c  2  Killigrevv, 
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Betterton.  Killigrew,  Efq;  which  was  called  the  King's  Company  : 
*“—v  the  ether  in  Lincoln’s-Inn- Fields,  who  iFyled  them- 
l'elves  the  Duke  of  York’s  Servants,  the  patentee  of 
which  was  the  ingenious  Sir  William  Da venant :  which 
laft  mentioned  gentleman  having  long  had  a  clofe  inti¬ 
macy  with  and  warm  friendlhip  for  Mr  Rhodes,  enga¬ 
ged  Mr  Betterton,  and  all  who  had  adted  under  Mr 
Rhodes,  into  his  company  ;  which  opened  in  1662 
with  a  new  play  of  Sir  William’s,  in  two  parts,  called 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes.  In  this  piece,  as  well  as  in  the 
fubfequent  characters  which  Mr  Betterton  performed, 
he  increafed  his  reputation  and  efteem  with  the  public, 
and  indeed  became  fo  much  in  favour  with  King 
Charles  II.  that  by  his  majelly’s  fpecial  command  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  take  a  view  of  the  French  ilage, 
that  he  might  the  better  judge  what  would  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  our  own  ;  and  it  was  upon  this 
occalion,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  moving  feenes 
were  firll  introduced  upon  the  Englilh  theatre,  which 
before  had  been  only  hung  with  tapellry. 

In  the  year  1670  he  married  one  Mrs  Sanderfon, 
a  female  performer  oi\  the  fame  ilage  ;  who,  both  as  an 
adlrefs  and  a  woman,  was  every  thing  that  human  per¬ 
fection  wa?  capable  of  arriving  at,  and  with  whom  he 
through  the  whole  eburfe  of  his  remaining  life  poflefled 
every  degree  of  happinefs  that  a  perfedl  union  of  hearts 
can  bellow. 

When  the.  duke’s  company  removed  to  Dorfet-Gar- 
dens,  he  Hill  continued  with  them  ;  and  on  the  coali¬ 
tion  of  the  two  companies  in  1684,  he  aeceded  to  the 
treaty,  and  remained  among  them  ;  Mrs  Betterton 
maintaining  the  fame  foremoft.  figure  among  the  wo¬ 
men  that  her  hufband  fupported  among  the  male  per¬ 
formers.  And  fo  great  was  the  ellimatiofl  that  they 
were  both  held  in,  that  in  the  year  1675,  when  a  pa- 
Itoral  called  Galijh  or  the  Chajle  Nymph,  written  by 
Mr  Crown  at  the  defire  of  Queen  Catherine  confort  to 
Charles  II.  was  to  be  performed  at  court  by  perfons 
of  the  greateil  diilindlion,  our  Engl i ill  Rnfcius  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  inftrudl  the  gentlemen,  and  Mrs  Betterton 
honoured  with  the  tutorage  of  the  ladies,  among  whom 
were  the  two  princeftes  Mary  and  Anne,  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  Both  of  whom  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  of  thefe  realms.  I11  grateful  remembrance  of 
which,  the  latter  of  them,  when  queen,  fettled  a  pen- 
fion  of  L.  100  per  annum  on  her  old  inftru&refs. 

In  1693,  Mr  Betterton  having  founded  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  a  feledl  number  of  the  attors  whom  he  found 
ready  to  join  with  him,  obtained,  through  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Earl  of  Dorfet,  the  royal  licence  for  a&- 
ing  in  a  feparate  theatre  ;  and  was  very  foon  enabled, 
by  the  voluntary  fubferiptions  of  many  perfons  of  qua¬ 
lity,  to  eredl  a  new  playhoufe  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tennis-Court  in  Lincoln’s- Inn-Fields.  To  this  ftep 
Mr  Betterton  is  laid  to  have  been  induced,  partly  by 
ill  treatment  from  the  managers,  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  repair,  by  the  more  enlarged  profits  of  a  manager, 
the  lofs  of  his  whole  fortune  (upwards  of  L.  2000) 
which  he  had  undergone  in  the  year  1692,  by  adven¬ 
turing  it  in  a  commercial  fcheme  to  the  Eaft- Indies. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  will,  the  new  theatre  opened  in 
1 695  with  Mr  Congreve’s  Love  for  Love,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  was  amazingly  great.  Yet  in  a  few  years  it 
appeared  that  the  profits  arifing  from  this  theatre,  op- 
pofed  as  it  was  by  all  the  ftrength  of  Cibber’s  and  Van¬ 


brugh’s  writings  at  the  other  houfe,  were  very  infigni-  Betterton. 

Scant  5  and  Mr  Betterton  growing  now  into  the  infir- - v 

mities  of  age,  and  labouring  under  violent  attacks  of 
tire  gout,  he  gladly  quitted  at  once  the  fatigues  of  ma¬ 
nagement  and  the  hurry  of  the  ftage. 

The  public,  however,  who  retained  a  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  plealure  they  had  frequently  received  from  this 
theatrical  veteran,  and  fenlible  of  the  narrownefs  of  his 
cireumflances,  refolved  to  continue  the  marks  of  their 
efteem  to  him  by  giving- him  a  benefit.  On  the  7th 
of  April  1709  the  comedy  of  Love  for  Love  was  per¬ 
formed  for  this  purpofe,  in  which  this  gentleman  him- 
felf,  though  then  upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  adted 
the  youthful  part  of  Valentine  ;  as  in  the  September 
following  he  did  that  of  Hamlet,  his  performance  of 
whieh  the  author  of  the  Tatler  has  taken  a  particular 
notice  of.  On  the  former  occalion,  thole  very  eminent 
performers,  Mrs  Barry,  Mrs  Bracegirdle,  and  Mr  Dog- 
get,  who  had  all  quitted  the  Ilage  l'ome  years  before, 
in  gratitude  to  one  whom  they  had  had  fo  many  obli¬ 
gations  to,  adted  the  parts  of  Angelica,  Mrs  Frail,  and 
Ben  ;  and  Mr  Rowe  wrote  an  epilogue  for  that  night, 
which  was  fpoken  by  the  two  ladies,  fnpporting  be¬ 
tween  them  this  once  powerful  fupporter  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  ftage.  The  profits  of  this  night  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  L.  500,  the  prices  having  been 
railed  to  the  fame  that  the  operas  and  oratorios  are  at 
prefent ;  and  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  almoft  as  large 
an  audience  appearing  behind  as  before  it. 

The  next  winter  Mr  Betterton  was  prevailed  on  by 
Mr  Owen  M'Swinney,  then  manager  of  the  opera- 
houfe  in  the  Hay-market  (at  which  plays  were  adled 
four  times  a-week),  to  continue  performing,  though  but 
feldom.  In  conftquence  of  which,  in  the  enfuing 
fpring,  viz.  on  the  25th  of  April  1710,  another  play 
was  given  out  for  this  gentleman’s  benefit,  viz.  The 
Maid’s  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  which 
he  himfelf  performed  his  celebrated  part  of  Melanthus. 

This,  however,  w'as  the  laft  time  of  his  appearing  up¬ 
on  the  Ilage.  For  having  been  fuddenly  feized  with 
the  gout,  and  being  impatient  at  the  thoughts  of  difap- 
pointing  his  friends,  he  made  ufe  of  outward  applica¬ 
tions  to  reduee  the  fweliings  of  his  feet,  which  enabled 
him  to  walk  on  the  Ilage,  though  obliged  to  have  his 
foot  in  a  flipper.  But  although  he  added  that  day  with 
unufual  fpirit  and  brilknefs,  and  met  with  univerlal  ap- 
plaufe,  yet  he  paid  very  dear  for  this  tribute  he  had 
paid  to  the  public  ;  for  the  fomentations  he  had  made 
ufe  of  occafioning  a  revulfion  of  the  gouty  humour  to 
the  nobler  parts,  threw  the  dillemper  up  into  his  head, 
and  terminated  his  life  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 

On  the  2d  of  May  his  body  was  interred  with  much 
ceremony  in  the  cloyfter  of  Weftminfter,  and  great 
honour  paid  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  the  Tatler, 
who  has  related  in  a  very  pathetic,  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  moll  dignified  manner,  the  proeefs  of  the  ce¬ 
remonial.  As  an  author,  Mr  Betterton  had  a  conli- 
derable  degree  of  merit.  His  dramatic  works  are, 

1.  Amorous  Widow,  a  comedy.  2.  Dioelefian,  a  dra¬ 
matic  opera.  3.  Mafque  in  the  Opera  of  the  Pro- 
phetefs.  4.  Revenge,  a  comedy.  5.  Unjuft  Judge,  a 
tragedy.  6.  Woman  made  a  Juftice,  a  comedy.  As 
an  aftor,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greateil  of  either 
his  own  or  any  other  age  ;  but  thofe  who  are  delirous 
of  having  him  painted  out  in  the  molt  lively  colours 

to 
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Betue,  to  their  imagination,  we  muft  refer  to  the  description 
Betula.  g;ven  0f  him  by  his  cotemporary  and  friend  Colley 
v  Cibber,  in  the  Apology  for  his  own  life. 

BETUE,  or  Betaw,  a  territory  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  in  the  duchy  of  Guelderland,  between  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Leek.  The  ground  is  very  moift,  and  the 
rains  often  render  the  roads  impaffable.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower. 

BETULA,  the  Birch-tree  :  A  genus  of  the  te- 
trandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the. 
50th  order,  Amentacea.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is 
monophyllous,  tritid,  and  triflorous ;  and  the  corolla 
is  parted  into  four  fegments :  The  female  calyx  is  mo- 
;  nophyllous,  tritid,  and  biflorous :  The  feeds  have  a 

membranaceous  wing  on  both  fides. 

Species.  1.  T  he  alba,  or  common  birch-tree,  is  fo 
well  known  as  to  need  no  defeription.  It  is  in  general 
of  a  humble  growth  ;  however,  in  a  foil  and  fituation 
'  it  affedts,  it  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  and  fwell  to  a 

contiderable  iizc.  There  is  a  fprucenefs  in  its  general 
appearance  in  fummer  ;  and  in  winter  its  bark  fome- 
times  exhibits,  in  its  variegations  of  red  and  white,  no 
inelegant  objedl.  Were  it  not  for  its  being  fo  com¬ 
monly  feen  upon  poor  foils,  and  in  bleak  inhofpitable 
fituations,  as  well  as  for  the  mean  and  degrading  pur- 
f  poles  to  which  it  is  univerfally  put,  the  birch  would 
I  have  fome  claim  to  being  admitted  to  a  place  among 
the  ornamentals.  2.  The  nana,  or  dwarf-birch,  with 
roundifh  leaves,  grows  naturally  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  on  the  Alps.  It  feldom  rites  above 
two  or  three  feet  high,  having  flender  branches  garnifh- 
j  ed  with  round  leaves,  but  feldom  produces  flowers  here. 

It  is  preferred  in  fome  curious  gardens  for  the  fake  of 
!  ’  variety,  but  is  a  plant  of  no  ufe.  3.  The  lenta,  or 

,  Canada  birch,  grows  to  a  timber-tree  of  60  or  more 

!,  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  hear t-fhaped,  oblong, 
ftnooth,  of  a  thin  confidence,  pointed,  and  very  Iharp- 
’  ly  ferrated.  They  differ  in  colour;  and  the  varieties 
of  this  fpecies  go  by  the  names  of,  1.  Dufky  Canada 
I ,  birch  ;  2.  White-paper  birch  ;  3.  Poplar- leaved  Canada 
birch  ;  4.  Low-growing  Canada  birch,  &c. — 4.  The 
f.  nigta,  or  black  Virginia  birch-tree,  will  grow  to  up- 
I;  J  wards  of  60  feet  in  height.  The  branches  are  fpotted, 
and  more  fparingly  fet  in  the  trees  than  the  common 
forts.  The  leaves  are  broader,  grow  on  long  footftalks, 

I  and  add  a  dignity  to  the  appearance  of  the  tree  ;  and 
as  it  is  naturally  of  upright  and  fwift  growth,  and  ar¬ 
rives  at  fo  great  a  magnitude,  Hanbnry  thinks  it  ought 
to  have  a  (hare  among  out  foreft- trees,  and  to  be  plant¬ 
ed  for  ftandards  in  open  places,  as  well  as  to  be  joined 
[i  with  other  trees  of  its  own  growth  In  plantations  more 
j  immediately  dengned  for  relaxation  and  pleafure.  There 
|!  are  feveral  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  differing  in  the  co- 

|  lour,  ffze  of  the  leaves,  and  ffioots  ;  all  of  which  have 

names  given  them  by  nurferymen,  who  propagate  the 
different  forts  for  fale  ;  fuch  as,  1.  The  broad-leaved 
Virginian  birch  ;  2.  The  poplar-leaved  birch  ;  3.  The 
J  paper  birch  ;  4.  The  brown  birch,  &c. — 5.  The  alnus, 

or  alder-tree,  will  grow  to  a  large  timber  tree.  Like 
I  .  the  birch,  it  fuffers,  as  an  ornamental,  from  an  aflbei- 
ation  of  ideas ;  we  not  only  fee  it  very  common,  but 
I;  we  fee  it  in  low,  dreary,  dirty  fituations  :  neverthelefs, 
if  the  alder  be  fuffered  to  form  its  own  head  in  an 
I  open  advantageous  fituation,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 


fightly  tree  ;  in  Stow  Gardens,  in  what  is  called  the  Bed 
old  part,  there  are  fome  very  fine  ones  ;  and  in  coming  l'~V 
round  from  the  lioufe  by  the  road  leading  to  Bucking¬ 
ham,  there  is  one  which  is  truly  ornamental.  ,  Hacked 
and  disfigured  in  the  manner  in  which  alders  in  gene¬ 
ral  are,  they  have  but  little  effeft  in  doing  away  the 
unfightlinefs  of  a  fwamp  ;  but  if  they  were  fuffered  ta 
rife  in  groups  and  fmglets,  open  enough  to  have  room 
to  form  their  full  tops,  and  clofe  enough  to  hide  fuf- 
ficiently  the  unfeemlinefs  of  the  furface,  even  a  moor 
or  a  morals  feen  from  a  diffance  might  be  rendered  an 
agreeable  object.  Where  ver  the  foil  is  or  can  be  made 
pafturable,  the  alder  fliould  by  no  means  be  permitted 
to  gain  a  footing.  Its  fuckers  and  feedlings  poifon  the 
herbage  ;  and  it  is  a  fatt  well  known  to  the  obfervant 
hnfbandman,  that  the  roots  of  the  alder  have  a  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  rendering  the  foil  they  groCv  in  more 
moift  and  rotten  than  it  would  be  if  not  occupied  by 
this  aqueous  plant.  Plantations  of  alders  fliould  there¬ 
fore  be  confined  to  fwampy,  low,  unpafturable  places  5 
except  when  they  are  made  for  the  purpofes  of  orna¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  native  fpecies  ought  to  give 
place  to  its  more  ornamental  varieties,  of  which  Han- 
bury  makes  five  ;  namely,  I .  The  long-leaved  alder  ; 

2.  The  white  alder  ;  3.  The  black  alder ;  4.  The  hoary- 
leaved  alder  ;  5.  The  dwarf  alder. 

Culture.  The  firft  fort  As  eafily  propagated  :  it  may 
be  raifed  either  from  feeds  or  layering ;  and  it  wiik 
flourifli  in  almoft  any  foil  and  fituation.  The  method 
of  propagating  the  foreign  forts  of  birch  is,  1.  From 
feeds.  We  receive  the  feeds  from  America,  where 
they  are  natives ;  and  if  we  fow  them  in  beds  of  fine 
mould,  covering  them  over  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  they  will  readily  grow.  During  the  time  they 
are  in  the  feminary,  they  muft  be  coflftantly  weeded, 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  when  they  are  one  or  two 
years  old,  according  to  their  ftrength,  they  (hould  be 
planted  in  the  nurfery  in  rows  in  the  ufual  manner. 
Weeding  muff  always  be  obferved  in  fummer,  and  dig¬ 
ging  between  the  rows  in  winter;  and  when  the  plants 
are  about  a  yard  or  four  feet  high,  they  will  be  of  a 
good  fize  to  be  planted  out  for  the  fhrubbery- quarters. 

A  part,  therefore,  may  be  then  taken  up  for  fuch 
purpofes  ;  whilft  the  remainder  may  be  left  to  grow 
for  ftandards,  to  anfwer  fuch  other  purpofes  as  may  be 
wanted.  2.  Thefe  trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
layers  ;  and  this  is  the  way  to  continue  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  the  varieties  of  the  different  foits.  A  fufficient 
number  of  plants  fliould  be  procured  for  this  purpofe, 
and  fet  on  a  fpot  of  double-dug  ground,  three  yards 
diffance  froity  each  other.  The  year  following,  if  they 
have  made  no  young  Ihoots,  they  fliould  be  headed  to 
within  half  a  foot  ot  the  ground,  to  form  the  ftools, 
which  will  then  flioot  vigoroufly  the  fummer  following  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  the  young  Ihoots  fliould  be  plalhed 
near  the  ftools,  and  the  tender  twigs  layered  near  their 
ends.  They  will  then  ftrike  root,  and  become  good 
plants  by  the  autumn  following  ;  whilft  frefh  twigs 
will  have  fprung  up  from  the  ftools,  to  be  ready  for 
the  fame  operation.  The  layers,  therefore,  Ihould  be 
taken  up,  and  the  opeiation  performed  afrefh.  If  the 
plants  defigned  for  ftools  have  made  good  Ihoots  the 
firft  year,  they  need  not  be  headed  down,  but  plalhed 
near  the  ground,  and  all  the  young  twigs  layered. 

Thus  may  an  immediate  crop  be  raifed  this  way  ;  whilft 

5  young 
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Eetula.  young  (hoots  will  fpring  out  in  great  plenty  below  the 

- v  plafhed  part,  in  order  for  layering  the  fucceeding  year. 

This  work,  therefore,  may  be  repeated  every  autumn 
or  winter  ;  when  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  layers  may  be 
planted  out,  if  they  are  immediately  wanted ;  whild 
the  others  may  be  removed  into  the  nurfery,  to  grow 
to  be  dronger  plants,  before  they,  are  removed  to  their 
deltined  habitations.  3.  Cuttings  alfo,  if  fet  in  a  moill 
flrady  border  the  beginning  of  October,  will  frequent¬ 
ly  grow  :  But  as  this  is  not  a  fure  method,  and  as  thefe 
trees  are  fo  eafdy  propagated  by  layers,  it  hardly  de- 
ferves  to  be  put  in  practice. 

The  propagation  of  the  alder,  like  that  of  the  other 
aquatic  natives,  is  very  eafy  :  it  may  be  raifed  either 
from  fuckers,  from  cuttings,  or  by  layering  ;  and  no 
doubt  from  feed,  though  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
feldom  pra&ifed  in  this  country.  Evelyn  mentions  a 
peculiar  method  of  railing  this  tree  from  cuttings -or 
truncheons,  which  he  calls  the  Jer fey -manner  :  lie  fays, 
“  I  received  it  from  a  moll  ingenious  gendeman  of 
that  country  :  it  is,  to  take  truncheons  of  two  or  three 
feet  long  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  to  bind 
them  in  faggots,  and  place  the  ends  of  them  in  water 
till  towards  the  fpring,  by  which  feafon  they  will  have 
con t rafted  a  fwelling  fpire  or  knur  about  that  part, 
which  being  fet  does  (like  the  gennet-moil  apple-tree) 
never  fail  of  growing  and  ftriking  root.”  Millar  re¬ 
commends  truncheons  of  three  feet  long,  two  feet  of 
which  to  be  thruft  into  the  ground.  Hanbury  fays 
that  truncheons  are  uncertain,  and  drongly  recom¬ 
mends  layering  ;  which  for  preferving  the  varieties,  as 
well  as  for  ornamental  plantations  of  alders  in  general, 
is  the  beft  method. 

Ufes.  In  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  the 
wood  of  the  white  birch  is  much  ufed  for  making  car¬ 
riages  and  wheels,  being  hard  and  of  long  duration. 
In  France  it  is  generally  ufed  for  making  wooden  (hoes, 
and  in  Britain  for  making  womens  {hoe-heels,  packing- 
boxes,  brooms,  hoops,  &c.  It  alfo  makes  very  good 
fuel,  and  is  planted  along  with  hazel  to  make  charcoal 
for  forges.  The  bark  of  the  birch  tree  feems  in  a  man¬ 
ner  incorruptible.  In  Sweden  the  houfes  are  covered 
with  it,  and  it  lads  many  years.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  wood  is  entirely  rotten,  when  the  bark 
is  perfectly  found  and  good.  In  Kamptfchatka  it  is  ufed 
for  making  drinking  cups.  It  abounds  with  a  refinous 
matter,  to  which  its  durability  is  certainly  owing.  In 
confequence  of  this  matter,  it  is  highly  inflammables 
and  in  the  northern  countries  torches  are  made  of  this 
bark  diced  and  twilled  together.  The  bark  itfelf  con- 
fids  of  two  different  fubdances;  a  thick  brittle  brownilh 
red  one  ;  and  feveral  very  thin,  fmooth,  white,  tranf- 
parent  membranes.  In  thefe  lad  the  inflammable 
property  refides.  The  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs  refi- 
nous,  and  has  a  roughifh  talle.  It  has  been  thought 
to  poflefs  fome  medical  virtues,  but  concerning  thefe 
experience  has  as  yet  determined  nothing  certain.  Up¬ 
on  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetilh  juice  iffues  forth, 
fometimes,--as  is  faid,  in  fo  large  quantity  as  to  equal  the 
weight  of  the  whole  tree  and  root;  one  branch  will  bleed 
a  gallon  or  more  in  a  day.  This  juice  is  recommended  in 
fcorbutic  diforders,  and  other  foulnefles  of  the  blood ; 
its  mod  fen  Able  effe&  is  to  promote  the  urinary  dif- 
charge.  By  proper  fermentation  with  the  addition  of 


fugar,  this  juice  makes  a  pleafant  wine.  The  bark  of  B<-tuh 
the  Canada  birch  is  very  light,  tough,  and  durable  5  I!  1 
and  the  inhabitants  of  America  ufe  it  for  canoes.  Not-  Bevelljr‘ 
withdanding  thefe  ufes  to  which  the  birch  is  applicable 
when  already  in  poffeflion,  the  planting  of  it  is  not  re¬ 
commended,  except  in  bleak  and  barren  fituations 
where  no  other  tree  will  thrive,  and  except  as  a  lkreen 
and  guardian  to  nurfe  up  and  defend  from  chilling  blads 
plants  of  greater  value. 

The  alder  tree  flourilhes  bed  in  low  marfliy  fituations, 
in  which  it  is  frequently  planted  to  make  hedges,  and 
is  alfo  of  great  ufe  for  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Grafs  grows  well  beneath  its  (hade :  the  wood  is  foft 
and  brittle  ;  but  lads  a  long  time  under  water,  and 
confequently  is  of  ufe  for  pipes,  and  to  lay  under  the 
foundations  of  buildings  fituated  upon  bogs.  Womens 
flioe  heels,  ploughman’s  clogs,  and  various  articles  of 
the  turner  kind,  are  made  of  it.  The  bark  gives  a  red 
colour,  and  with  the  addition  of  copperas  a  black  :  it 
is  chiefly  ufed  by  fifhermen  to  dain  their  nets.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  near  Dundonnel,  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant  fays,  the  boughs  cut  in  the  fummer,  fpread  over 
the  fields,  and  left  to  rot  in  the  winter,  ar.e  found  to 
anfwer  as  a  manure.  In  March,  the  ground  is  cleared 
of  the  undecayed  parts,  and  then  ploughed.  The  frefli 
gathered  leaves  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  liquor ; 
and  fome  people  drew  them  on  their  floors  to  kill  fleas. 

Thefe  infe&s  are  faid  to  be  entangled  in  the  glutinous 
liquor  of  the  leaves,  as  birds  are  by  birdlime.  The 
whole  plant  is  adringent,  and  its  bark  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  intermittent  fevers.  The  bark  of  the  black 
berry-bearing  alder  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  certain  purge 
for  horned  cattle  in  obdinate  condipations  of  the  bowels. 
Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and  deep,  eat  the  leaves  of  all 
the  fpecies  of  betula ;  but  fwine  refufe  them.  When 
eaten  by  cows,  they  are  faid  greatly  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  the  milk. 

BETULEIUS  (Sixtus),  an  able  grammarian,  a 
good  Latin  poet,  and  philofopher,  born  at  Memmin- 
gin  in  the  year  1500 ;  his  true  name  was  Bird.  He 
taught  the  belles  lettres  and  philofophy  with  reputation ; 
and  became  principal  of  the  college  of  Augfburg, 
where  he  died  on  the  16th  of  June  1554.  He  pub- 
liflied  feveral  works  in  profe  ;  and  his  dramatic  pieces 
of  Jofeph,  Sufannah,  and  Judith,  are  edeemed. 

BEVECUM,  a  town  of  the  Audrian' Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat. 

50.  45. 

BEVEL,  among  mafons,  carpenters,  &c.  a  kind 
of  fquare,  one  leg  whereof  is  frequently  crooked,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fweep  of  an  arch  or  vault.  It  is  move- 
able  on  a  centre,  and  fo  may  be  fet;  to  any  angle. 

Bevel- Angle,  any  other  angle  belides  thofe  of  90  or 
45  degrees. 

BEVEL  AND  (North  and  South),  two  iflands  in 
the  province  of  Zealand,  between  the  eadern  and  wed- 
ern  branches  of  the  river  Scheld,  making  part  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

BEVELLING,  in  fhip-building,  the  art  of  hew¬ 
ing  a  timber  with  a  proper  and  regular  curve,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  mould  which  is  laid  on  one  fide  of  its  furface. 

“  In  order  to  hew  any  piece  of  timber  to  its  proper 
bevel,  it  will  be  neceffary,  fird,  to  make  one  fide  fair 
and  out  of  winding;  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  that  the 
fide  of  a  timber  fhould  be  a  plane.  If  thjs  fide  be  up-  | 
permoft, 
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psrmoft,  and  placed  Horizontally,  or  upon  a  level,  it 
is  plain,  if  the  timber  is  to  be  hewed  fquare,  it  may  be 
done  by  a  plummet  and  line  ;  but  if  the  timber  is  not 
hewed  fquare,  the  line  will  not  touch  both  the  upper 
and  lower  edge  of  the  piece  ;  or  if  a  fquare  be  applied 
to  it,  there  will  be  wood  wanting  either  at  the  upper 
or  lower  fide.  This  is  called  within  or  without  a  fquare. 
When  the  wood  is  deficient  at  the  under  fide,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  under-bevelling ;  and  when  it  is  deficient  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide,  it  is  called  Jlanding-bevelling:  and  this  defi¬ 
ciency  will  be  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  piece  ;  fo  that,  before  the  proper  bevellings  of  the 
timbers  are  found,  it  will  be  foinetimes  very  convenient 
to  nffign  the  breadth  of  the  timbers  ;  nay,  in  moft  ca¬ 
fes  it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary,  efpecially  afore  and 
abaft:  though  the  breadth  of  two  timbers,  or  the  timber 
and  room,  which  includes  the  two  timbers  and  the 
fpacc  between  them,  may  be  taken  without  any  fenfible 
error,  as  far  as  the  fquare  body  goes.-  For  as  one  line 
reprefents  the  moulding  fide  of  two  timbers,  the  fore- 
flde  of  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  unite  with  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  other  ;  the  two  may  be  confidered  as  one 
entire  piece  of  timber.”  Murray's  Ship-building. 

BEVERAGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  drink: 
hence  ne&ar  is  faid  to  be  the  beverage  of  the  gods.  In 
writers  of  the  middle  age,  beverage,  beveragium,  or  bi¬ 
ter  agium,  denotes  money  given  to  an  artificer,  or  other 
perfon,  to  drink,  over  and  above  his  hire  or  wages. 

BEVERIDGE  (William),  a  learned  Englifh  bilhop, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  in  the 
year  1638,  and  educated  in  St  John’s  college  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  very  early  by 
his  extenfive  learning,  and  particularly  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  oriental  languages.  Upon  the  deprivation  of 
Dr  Thomas  Ken,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not 
taking  the  oath's  to  the  government  in  1691,  he  refufed 
the  offer  of  that  fee,  tho’  he  was  then  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  In  1 704  he  was  confecrated 
to  the  bifhopric  of  St  Afaph  ;  in  which  high  fun&ion 
he  fo  behaved  himfelf  all  along,  and  difeharged  it  in 
fo  exemplary  a  manner,  that  he  approved  himfelf  a  truly 
primitive  prelate.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Cloi- 
fters  in  Weftminfter-abbey  in  1707,  aged  71.  As 
his  whole  life  was  fpent  in  a£ls  of  piety  and  charity,  fo 
he  gave  remarkable  inftances  of  both  at  his  death, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  his  eftate  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel,  and  promoting  of  Chriftian  knowledge,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  His  Private  Thoughts  upon 
a  Chriftian  Life  is  a  very  popular,  though  in  many 
points  a  very  exceptionable,  book.  He  wrote  feveral 
other  works  on  various  fubje&s,  particularly  on  the 
oriental  tongues. 

BEVERLAND  (Hadrian),  a  man  of  excellent  ge¬ 
nius  in  the  end  of  the  1 6th  centuty,  but  who  proftitu- 
ted  it  in  the  ftudy  and  compofition  of  books  of  a  very 
obnoxious  kind.  He  was  a  perfect  mailer  of  Ovid, 
Catullus,  Petronius,  and  authors  of  that  ftamp.  He 
is  famous  for  his  book  on  Original  Sin,  in  which  he 
maintained,  that  Adam’s  fin  confifted  in  his  commerce 
with  his  wife,  and  that  original  fin  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  inclination  of  the  fexes  to  each  other :  it  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  He  led  a  fcandalous  life,  but 
feerns  to  have  repented  of  his  wicked  manners  and  lewd 
writings for  he  publilhed  a  treatife  in  the  end  of  his 


life,  De  For  meat  tone  cavenda,  in  1698.  It  is  faid  he  Beverley 
died  mad.  Beverly. 

BEVERLEY,  a  town  of  Yorkshire,  governed  by  v 
a  mayor,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  &c.  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  minfter  here  is  a  very 
fair  and  neat^ftru&ure,  and  the  roof  i3  an  arch  of 
ftone.  In  it  are  feveral  monuments  of  the  Percies,  Earls 
of  Northumberland,  who  had  added  a  little  chapel  to 
the  choir,  in  the  windows  whereof  there,  are  feveral 
pi&ures  of  that  family  painted  on  glafs.  At  the  upper 
end,  of  the  choir,  at  the  right  of  the  altar-place,  Hands 
the  freed-ftool,  made  of  one  entire  ftone,  to  which 
every  one  that  fled  had  a  right  of  protection.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  church,  next  the  choir, 
hangs  an  ancient  table,  with  the  picture  of  King  Athel- 
ftane,  who  founded  the  church.  Between  them  is  this 
infeription : 

Als  free  make  I  thee. 

As  heart  can  wifh,  or  egh  can  fee. 

Hence  the  inhabitants  pay  no  toll  in  any  town  or  port 
in  England.  In  the  body  of  the  church  Hands  an  an¬ 
cient  monument,  called  the  Virgins  Tomb,  becaufe  two 
virgin-fifters  lie  buried  there,  who  gave  the  town  a 
piece  of  land,  into  which  any  free  man  may  put  three 
milk  cows  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  large  font 
of  agate  ftone. 

Near  the  minfter,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  It,  is  a  place 
called  Hall-Garth,  wherein  they  keep  a  court  of  record, 
called  Provoft's  Court.  In  this  caufes  arifing  within  the 
liberties  may  be  tried  for  any  fum.  The  liberties  con¬ 
tain  above  100  towns  and  parts  of  towns,  in  Holder- 
neffe  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft-riding  belonging  to 
it.  .  The  town  is  a  mile  in  length,  having  pleafant 
fprings  running  quite  through  it.  It  is  beautified  with, 
two  ftately  churches  ;  and  has  a  frec-fchool,  with  two 
fellowlhips,  fix  fcholarfhips,  and  three  exhibitions  in 
St  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  belonging  to  it ;  befide3 
fix  alms-lioufes,  where  none  are  admitted  but  thofe  that 
give  bond  to  leave  their  effeCls  to  the  poor  when  they 
die.  The  principal  trade  of  this  town  is  making  malt, 
oat-meal,  and  tanned  leather  ;  and  the  poor  people 
chiefly  fupport  themfelves  by  making  bone-lace.  A- 
bout  a  mile  eaft  from  the  town,  there  is  a  mineral  wa¬ 
ter,  which  cures  eruptions  of  the  lkin,  and  is  benefit 
cial  in  the  king’s  evil.  E.  Long.  o.  9.  N.  Lat.  53. 

50. 

BEVERLY  (John  of),  in  Latin  Joannes  11  ever la- 
cius,  archbilhop  of  York  in  the  eighth  century,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Harpham  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beil  fcholars 
of  his  time.  He  was  firft  a  monk,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  the  monaftery  of  St  Hilda,  when  his  merit 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Alfred  king  of 
Northumberland,  w'ho  in  the  year  685  advanced  him 
to  the  fee  of  Haguftald  or  Hexham,  and  in  687 
tranflated  him  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York.  This- 
prelate  was  tutor  to  the  famous  Bede;  and  lived  fn  the 
ftridleft  friendlhip  with  Acca  and  other  Anglo-Saxon- 
doftors,  feveral  of  whom  he  engaged  to  write  comments 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  704,  he  founded  a  college 
at  Beverly  for  fecular  priefts ;  and  after  he  had  go¬ 
verned  the  fee  of  York  34  years,  being  tired  of  the 
tumults- 
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tumults  and  confufions  that  prevailed  in  the  church, 
divefted  himfelf  of  his  epifcopal  character,  and  retired 
to  Beverly ;  where  he  died  four  years  after,  on  the  yth  of 
May  721.  —  Bede  and  other  monkifh  writers  aferibe 
feveral  miracles  to  him.  Between  300  and  400  years 
after  his  death,  his  body  Was  taken  up  by  Alfric  arch- 
bifliop  of  York,  and  placed  in  a  ftirine  richly  adorned 
with  filver,  gold,  and  precious  ftones'j  and  ill  1416, 
the  day  of  his  death  was,  by  a  fynod  held  at  London, 
appointed  a  fellival.  We  are  told  that  William  the 
Conqueror,  when  he  ravaged  Northumberland  with  a 
numerous  army,  fpared  Beverly  alone,  out  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  veneration  for  St  John  of  that  place.  This  pre¬ 
late  wrote  fome  pieces  which  are  mentioned  by  Bale 
and  Pits,  viz.  1.  Pro  Luca  exponsnda.  2.  Horn  tide  in 
Evangelic!.  3.  EpifioLr  ad  Hildam  Abbatiffam.  4 .  E- 
piflolx  ad  Herebaldum,  a Indetium ,  et  Blrtinum. 

BEVERUNGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Paderborn,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Beve  and  Wefer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat. 
51.4°. 

BEVILE,  in  heraldry,  a  thing  broken  or  opening 
like  a  carpenter’s  rule:  Thus  we  fay,  lie  beareth  aigent, 
a  chief  bevile,  vert,  by  the  name  of  beverlit. 

BEVIN  (Elway),  a  mufician  eminently  /killed  in 
the  knowledge  of  praCtical  compofition,  flouriflied  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  He  was  of 
Welch  extraction,  and  had  been  educated  under  Tallis, 
upon  whofe  recommendation  it  was  that  in  1589  he 
was  fworn  in  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  chapel ; 
from  whence  he  was  expelled  in  1637,  it  being  difeo- 
vered  that  he  adheied  to  the  Romiftt  communion.  He 
was  alfo  organift  of  Briftol  cathedral,  but  forfeited 
that  employment  at  the  fame  time  with  his  place  in  the 
chapel.  Child,  afterwards  DoCtor,  was  his  fcholar. 
1  He  has  compofed  fundry  fervices,  and  a  few  anthems. 
Before  Bevin’s  time  the  precepts  for  the  compofition  of 
canon  were  known  to  few.  Tallis,  Bird,  Waterhoufe, 
and  Farmer,  were  eminently  (killed  in  this  moft  abltrufe 
part  of  mufical  praCtice.  Every  canon,  as  given  to  the 
ublic,  was  a  kind  of  enigma.  Compofitions  of  this 
ind  were  fometimes  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
fometimes  in  that  of  a  circle  ;  there  is  now  extant  one 
refembling  a  horizontal  fun-dial :  and  the  refolution  (as 
it  was  called)  of  a  canon,  which  was  the  refolving  it  in¬ 
to  its  elements  and  reducing  it  into  fcore,  was  deemed 
a  work  of  almoft  as  great  difficulty  a6  the  .original 
compofition.  But  Bevin,  with  a  view  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  ftudents,  generoufly  communicated  the  refult 
of  many  years  ftudy  and  experience  in  a  treatife  which 
is  highly  commended  by  all  who  have  taken  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  it.  This  book  wa6  publiflied  in  410  1631, 
and  dedicated  to  Goodman  bifliop  of  Glouceller,  with 
the  following  title  :  ‘  A  briefe  and  lliort  inftruCtion  of 

*  the  art  of  muficke,  to  teach  how  to  make  difeant  of 
‘  all  proportions  that  are  in  ufe :  very  neceflary  for  .all 
‘  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  attain  to  knowledge  in  the  art; 

*  and  may  by  praCtice,  if  they  can  ling,  foone  be  able 
‘  to  compofe  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  alfo  to 

*  compofe  all  forts  of  canons  that  are  ufuall,  by  thefe 
‘  directions  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one  upon  the 
‘  plain  fong.’  The  rules  contained  in  this  book  for 
compofition  in  general  are  very  brief;  but  for  the  com¬ 
pofition  of  canon  there  are  in  it  a  great  variety  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  almoit  all  the  poffible  forms  in  which  it  is 
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capable  of  being  conftruCted,  even  to  the  extent  of  60 
parts. 

BEWDLY,  a  town  of  Worcefterlhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It  has  its  name  Bevsdky, 
Bea<wley,  or  Beaulieu,  from  its  pleafant  fituation  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  and  command¬ 
ing  a  fine  profpect  of  the  country,  and  formerly  of  the 
foreft  of  Wyre,  remarkable  for  its  tall  {lately  oaks  and 
other  trees,  which  have  fince  been  either  blown  or  cut 
down.  It  was  formerly  accounted  fo  delightful  a  place, 
that  Henry  VII.  built  a  houfe  here  for  prince  Arthur, 
which  he  called  Tiken-hall.  Bewdley  fent  burgtfles  to 
parliament  very  early,  and  had  charters  and  great  pri¬ 
vileges  from  Edward  IV,  and  Henry  VII.  which  were 
confirmed,  with  the  addition  of  others,  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  whofe  time  it  was  annexed  to  the  county  of  Wor- 
cefter.  King  James  I.  granted  it  a  charter  ;  of  which 
a  furrender  was  procured  in  Charles  II.’s  time,  and 
the  corporation  was  new-modelled.  King  James  II. 
compelled  it  to  accept  of  a  new  charter;  but  the 
former  furrender,  upon  a  trial,  was  held  void,  and  a 
new  charter  w*as  obtained  of  Queen  Anne.  In  confe* 
queuce  of  this  it  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  burgeflts, 
recorder,  Reward,  town-clerk,  See.  The  town  is  neat 
and  well  built ;  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  by 
means  of  the  Severn,  in  fait,  glafs,  iron-ware,  and 
Manchefter  goods ;  but  its  chief  manufacture  is  in 
caps,  commonly  called  Monmouth  caps.  It  has  a  good 
market  for  corn,  malt,  leather,  and  hops. 

BEWITS,  in  falconry,  pieces  of  leather,  to  which 
a  hawk’s  bells  are  faltened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEY,  among  the  Turks,  fignifics  a  governor  of  a 
country  or  town.  The  Turks  write  it  begb,  or  btk ,  but 
pronounce  it  bey. 

This  word  is  particularly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a  ban¬ 
ner,  whom,  in  the  fame  language,  they  call  fangiac 
beg  or  bey.  Every  province  in  Turky  is  divided  into 
feven  fangiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which  qualifies  a 
bey ;  and  thefe  are  all  commanded  by  the  governor  of 
the  province,  whom  they  alfo  call  begler-beg ,  that  is, 
lord  of  all  the  beghs  or  beys  of  the  province  :  thefe 
beys  are  much  the  fame  as  bannerets  were  formerly  in 
England. 

Bet  of  Tunis,  denotes  a  prince  or  king  thereof; 
anfwering  to  what  at  Algiers  is  called  the  dey.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Algiers,  each  province  is  governed  by  a 
a  bey,  or  vice-roy,  who  is  appointed  and  removed  at 
pleafure  by  the  dey  ;  but  has  a  defpotic  power  within 
his  jurifdiCtiou  ;  and  at  the  feafou  for  collecting  the 
tribute  from  the  Arabs,  is  affilted  by  a  body  of  troops 
from  Algiers. 

BEYS  (Giles),  a  celebrated  printer  at  Paris,  in  the 
16th  century,  and  the  firft  introducer  of  the  confonants 
j  and  v. 

BEZA  (Theodore),  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of 
the  reformed  church,  was  born  at  Vezelai,  in  Burgun¬ 
dy,  June  24th,  1519.  He  was  brought  up  by  his 
uncle  Nicholas  de  Beza,  cotrnfellor  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  till  the  month  of  December  15  28,  when  he 
fent  him  to  ftudy  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  at 
Bourges,  where  he  was  under  the  care  of  Melchior 
Wolmar,  under  vvhom  he  made  an  extraordinary  pro- 
grefs  in  polite  learning,  and  from  him  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Calvinifm.  His  uncle  intended  him  for 
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the  bar  ;  but  the  law  not  fuiting  his  difpofition,  he 
-  fpent  moll  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  and  in  compoling  verfes.  In  1539,  he  took 
up  his  licentiate’s  degree,  and  went  to  Paris.  He  fell 
into  fnares  in  his  youth,  and  wrote  fome  licentious 
things.  Sicknefs  awakened  him ;  and  he  purfued  a 
vow  he  had  formerly  made,  of  entering  into  the  re¬ 
formed  religion.  According  to  this  refolution  he  went 
to  Geneva,  and  made  public  profeffion  of  the  reformed 
religion.  In  1549,  he  accepted  of  the  Greek  pro- 
fefforfhip  at  Laufanne,  where  he  alfo  read  le&ures  in 
French  on  the  New  Teftament  to  the  refugees  of  both 
fexes  who  dwelt  in  that  city.  Having  fettled  at  Geneva, 
he  adhered  to  Calvin  in  the  ftri&eft  manner,  and  be¬ 
came  in  a  little  time  his  colleague  in  the  church  and  in 
the  univerfity.  He  was  fent  to  Nerac,  at  the  folicita- 
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French  tragi-comedy,  intitled,  The  Sacrifice  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  and  many  other  pieces. 

BEZANS,  cotton  cloths,  which  come  from  Ben-  ^ 
gal ;  fome  are  white,  and  others  ftriped  with  feveral 
colours. 

BEZANTLER,  the  branch  of  a  deer’s  horns  next 
below  the  brow-antler. 

BEZOAR,  in  natural  hiftory  and  medicine,  a  ge¬ 
neral  name  for  certain  animal- fubftances  fuppofed  to  be 
effectual  in  preventing  the  fatal  confequences  of  poifon. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Perfian  badzcher,  bazcher , 
or  pabazar,  which  fignifies  an  antidote. 

The  firfl  mention  made  ofbezoaris  in  Avenzoar, 
an  Arabian  phyfician,  who  gives  a  very  romantic  ac¬ 
count  of  its  origin.  He  deferibes  it  as  generated  of 
gum  of  the  eyes  of  flags  ;  who,  after  eat- 
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tion  of  fome  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  convert  ing  ferpents,  ufed  to  run  into  the  water  up  to  the  nofe, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  to  confer  with  him  upon  af-  where  they  flood  till  their  eyes  began  to  ooze  a  hu- 
fairs  of  importance.  This  was  when  the  Guifes  had  mour,  which,  collecting  under  the  eye-lids,  gradually 
got  the  authority  under  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  to  the  thickened  and  coagulated,  till,  being  grown  hard,  it 
prejudice  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  The  king  of  was  thrown  olfbythe  animal  in  rubbing  frequently. 
Navarre  having  teftified,  both  by  letters  and  deputies,  Other  opinions  no  lefs  fabulous  obtained  till  the  time 
that  he  defired  that  Beza  might  affiftat  the  conference  of  Garcias  al  Hoi  to,  phyfician  to  the  Portuguefe  vice- 
of  Poifii,  the  fenate  of  Geneva  confented.  The  af-  roy  of  the  Indies,  who  gave  the  firfl  genuine  account 
fembly  hearkened  attentively  to  his  harangue,  till,  of  it.  Kempler  afterwards  gave  a  defeription  of  it,  with 
fpeaking  of  the  real  prefence,  he  faid,  that  the  body  fome  new  particulars. 

of  Jefus  Chrift  was  as  diftant  from  the  bread  and  wine,  The  bezoar  is  a  calculous  concretion  found  in  the 
as  the  higheft  heaven  is  from  the  earth.  This  made  a  ftomach  of  certain  animals  of  the  goat  kind.  See 
murmur:  fome  cried-out,  Blafpkemavit  l  others  got  up  Capra.  It  is  compofed  of  concentrical  coats  fur- 
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to  go  away.  Cardinal  de  Tournon,  who  fat  in  thi 
firfl  place,  defired  the  king  and  queen  either  to  filence 
Beza,  or  to  permit  him  and  his  company  to  withdraw. 
The  king  did  not  ftir,  nor  any  of  the  princes,  and 
leave  was  given  to  go  on.  Throughout  the  whole  con¬ 
ference  he  behaved  himfelf  with  great  ability.  He 
often  preached  before  the  queen  Crf  Navarre,  the  prince 
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rounding  one  another,  with  a  little  cavity  in  the  middle, 
containing  a  bit  of  wood,  ftraw,  hair,  or  the  like  fub¬ 
ftances. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bezoar ;  one  brought  from 
Perfia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  the  other  from  the  Spanifh 
Weft- Indies.  The  firfl  or  beft  fort,  called  oriental  be- 
of  a  Ihining  dark-green  or  olive  colour,  and 


of  Conde,  and  in  the  fuburbs  of  Paris.  After  the  an  even  fmooth  furface ;  on  removing,  the  outward  coat, 
maffacre  of  Vafli,  he  was  deputed  to  the  king  to  com-  that  which  lies  underneath  it  appears  likewile  fmooth 
plain  of  this  violence.  The  civil  war  followed  foon  and  fhining.  The  occidental  has  a  rough  lurface,  and 
after,  during  which  the  Prince  of  Conde  kept  him  lefs  of  a  green  colour  than  the  foregoing  ;  it  is  likewife 
with  him  ;  and  while  the  prince  was  imprifoned,  he  much  heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of  a  loofer  texture; 
lived  with  Admiral  de  Coligni,  and  did  not  return  to  the  coats  are  thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a  num- 
Geneva  till  after  the  peace  1  *63.  In  1571,  he  was  ber  of  Arise  curioufly  interwoven.  The  oriental  is  ge- 
chofen  moderator  at  the  national  fynod  of  Rochelle  5  nerallylefs  than  a  walnut  ;  the  occidental  for  the,moft 
and  the  year  after,  aflilled  at  that  of  Nifrnes  ;  after  part  larger,  and  fometimes  as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  The 
this,  he  afiifted  at  the  conferences  of  Montlicliard,  and  firfl  is  univeifally  moft  efteemed,  and  is  the  only  fort 
at  thofe  of  Bern.  The  infirmities  .  of  old  age  be-  now  retained  by  the  London  college  :  the  Edinburgh, 
ginning  to  fall  heavy  upon  him  in  1597,  he  could  fel-  in  the  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia  preceding  the  pre- 
dom  fpeak  in  public  :  and  at  laft  he  left  it  off  entirely  fent,  dire&cd  both  ;  but  they  now  feem  to  allow  them 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 6co.  However,  in  1597,  to  be  ufed  promifcuoufly,  retaining  in  their  catalogue 
f’°  n''“  a.  —  only  the  name  bezoar  lapis . 

This  ftone  is  in  high  efteem  among  the  Perfians,  and 
even  of  greater  value  than  in  Europe  ;  which,  with 
fundry  other  circumftances  needlefs  to  relate  here,  has 
given  occafion  to  many  to  fufpeft,  that  the  true  bezoar 
is  never  brought  to  us.  Some  authors  relate  with  great 
confidence,  that  all  the  Hones  commonly  fold  under  this 
name  are  artificial  compofitions.  That  fome  of  them 
are  fo,  is  evident ;  hence  the  great  differences  in  the 
accounts  which  different  perfons  have  given  of  their 
qualities:  the  ftones  examined  by  Slare  as  oriental  be- 

.  ,  -  -  —  zoar  did  not  diffolve  in  acids  ;  thofe  wliich  Grew  and 

the  Palfion  of  JeTus  Chrift  and  on  Solomon’s  Song  ;  Boyle  made  trial  of,  did  ;  thofe  employed  by  Geoffroy 
5‘  ^  Verfion  of  the  Canticles,  in  lyric  yerfe  ;  6.  A  (in  fome  experiments  related  in  the  French  memoirs 
Vol.  III.  Parti.  ^  Dd  (1710 


he  wrote  fome  animated  verfes  againft  the  Jefuits,  on 
occafion  of  the  report  that  was  made  of  his  death,  and 
of  his  having  before  he  died  made  profefiion  of  the 
Roman  faith  He  lived  till  the  13th  of  Oftober  1 605. 
He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  one  who 
did  great  fervices  to  the  Proteftant  caufe.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  expofed  him  to  innumerable  •  flanders  and  calum¬ 
nies  ;  but  he  fhowed  both  to  the  Catholics  and  Luthe¬ 
rans,  that  he  underftood  how  to  defend  himfelf.  He 
wrote,  1.  A  Tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament; 
2.  Turned  the  Pfalms  into  Latin  verfe  ;  3.  Publiflied 
a  Treatife  on  the  Sacraments  ;  4.  Some  Sermons  on 
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1 7  ro)  did  not  feem  to  be  aided  on  by  rc&ified  fpirit ; 
whilft  fome  of  thofe  examined  by  Neumann  at  Berlin 
almoft  totally  diffolved  therein.  The  common  mark 
of  the  goodnefs  of  this  done,  is  its  driking  a  deep 
green  colour  on  white  paper  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
chalk. 


lie /.oar  was  not  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
is  fird  taken  notice  ofbythe  Arabians  (as  above  men¬ 
tioned),  who  extol  it  in  a  great  variety  of  disorders, 
particularly  again  ft  poifons.  Later  writers  alfo  bellow 
extraordinary  commendations  on  it  as  a  fudorific  and 
alexipharmac  ;  virtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no  pre¬ 
tence.  It  has  no  fmell  or  tade,  is  not  digellible  in  the 
ftomach  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found,  and  is  fcarce 
capable  of  being  a6led  on  by  any  of  the  juices  of  the 
human  body.  It  cannot  be  confidered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  abforbent ;  and  is  much  the  weakell 
of  all  the  common  fubllancts  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fometimes  a  whole 
dram,  without  any  fenfible  effedl ;  though  the  gene¬ 
ral  dofe  (on  account  of  its  great  price)  is  only  a  few 
grains. 

Bezoar,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe,  includes  all  fub- 
flances  formed  ftratum  fuper  ftratum  in  the  domachs  or 
intedines  of  animals ;  in  which  fenfe  pearls,  the  con¬ 
cretions  called  crabj-eyes,  See.  beloug  to  the  clafs  of 
bezoars.  To  this  alfo  belong  the  hippolithus,  or  be¬ 
zoar  equinum,  a  done  fometimes  found  in  the  ftomach 
or  intedines  of  a  horfe  ;  the  monkey -bezoar,  a  done 
faid  to  be  found  in  the  domachs  of  certain  monkeys  in 
Brazil  and  the  Ead- Indies,  harder  than  the  oriental  be¬ 
zoar,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  very  codly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fcarcity. — Bezoar  bovinum ,  is  a  yellowilh 
done  found  in  the  ox’s  gall-bladder. — Human  bezears 
are  dony  fubdances  found  in  the  intedines  of  feveral 
perfons,  formed  from  the  dones  of  plums,  or  other 
fruits,  retained  in  the  coecum  or  other  guts,  and  grow¬ 
ing  coated  over,  of  which  we  have  an  indance  given 
by  Dr  Cole,  Phil.  Tranf.  n°  235. —  Bezoar  microcofmi- 
cum  is  the  fame  with  the  human  calculus  ;  and  is  vari¬ 
ous  in  its  degrees  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  its  fize  and 
figure.  It  has  been  ufed  in  the  place  of  the  mqre  codly 
forts. — As  to  the  bezoar  hyjiricis ,  a  concretion  found 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine  ;  and  the 
German  bezoar,  or  that  found  in  mountain-deer,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  Alps  ;  thefe,  not  being  dones,  are  more 
properly  called  by  late  writers  ergagropila  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  confiding  of  woolly  fibres,  and  a  bitter  friable 
matter,  having  neither  lamina  nor  membranes  ;  the 
latter  being  a  ball  of  hair  or  herbs,  or  perhaps  roots, 
compacted  in  the  domach  of  the  animal. — They  are  all, 
as  medicines,  unworthy  of  regard. — The  bezoar  bovi- 
num,  or  ox-bezoar,  is  ufed  by  miniature-painters  in 
feveral  cads  of  yellow., 

ErzoAR-mineraL  See  Pharmacy -Index. 

Foffil  Bezoar,  is  a  kind  of  figured  done,  formed, 
like  the  animal  bezoar,  of  feveral  coats  or  drata  ranged 
round  fome  extraneous  body  which  forms  a  nucleus, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  virtues.  It  is  found 
ehiefly  in  Sicily,  in  fand  and  clay  pits.  It  is  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour,  with  a  rough  furface,  the  fiz«  of  a  walnut, 
and  light.  When  broken,  it  is  found  to  be  an  irony 
crud,  containing  in  its  hollow  a  fine  greenilh  white 
earth,,  refetabling  pale  bezoar.  The  earth  is  ufed,  and 


r.ot  the  /hells.  It  feems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  bole  Bezoardi 
armeniac.  It  is  alfo  called  Sicilian  earth.  .  II 

BEZOARDIC,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  .^'‘n^nn| 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  bezoar;  alfo  to  compound  * 
medicines  whereof  bezoar  makes  an  ingredient. 

BIA,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  by  the  Siamefe 
to  thofe  fmall  /hells  which  are  called  cowries  through¬ 
out  aim  od  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Ead  Indies.  See 
Cowries. 

BLEUM,  in  rhetoric,  denotes.  a  kind  of 

counter-argument,,  whereby  fomething  alleged  for  the 
adverfary  is  retorted  again d  him,  and  made  to  conclude 
a  different  way:  for  indance,  Occidifti,  quia  adjlitijii 
inter f.  Bo. —  Immo  quia  adjhti  interfeclo ,  non  oc- 

cidi  ;  nam  ft  id  ejjet ,  in  fugam  me  conjecijjem.  “  You 
killed  the  perfon,  becaufe  you  were  found  danding  by 
his  body.  Bixum,  Rather  I  did  not  kill  him  becaufe 
I  was  found  danding  by  liis  body  ;  fmee,  in  the  other 
cafe,  I  Humid  have  fled  away.” 

Riaeum,  in  the  Grecian  laws,  was  an  aClion  brought 
againd  thofe  who  ravhhed  women,  01  ufed  violence  to 
any  man’s  perfon. 

BIAFAR,  or  Biafra,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  dtu- 
ated  to  the  ead  of  Benin,  to  the  wed  of  Medra,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  ex¬ 
tending  fouthxvard  to  the  fourth  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  The  natives  are  the  mod  of  all  negroes  addicted 
to,  and  infatuated  with,  magic;  imagining  tliemfelves. 
capable  of  caufing  rain,  thunder, and  lightning:  there¬ 
fore  they  worlhip  the  devil  with  great  zeal,  and  even 
facrifice  their  children  to  him. 

BIAFORA,  in  the  cudoms  of  the  middle  age,  a~ 
form  of  cry  or  alarm  to  arms;  on  the  hearing  whereof, 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  villages were  to  iffue  forth, 
and  attend  their  prince.  The  word  feems  originally 
from  Gafcony;  and  the  Italians  even  now  on  a  fudden 
infurre&ion  of  the  people,  commmonly  cry,  Via-fora . 
by  an  ufnal  change  of  the  letter  B  into  V. 

BIARCHUS,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  the  empe¬ 
rors  of  Condantinople,  intruded  with  the  care  and  in- 
fpeftion  of  the  provifions  of  the  foldiery. 

BIALOGORODj  or  Axerman,  a  drong  town  of 
Reffarabia,  in  European  Turky.  It  is  feated  on  a  lake 
called  I'idono,  near  the  fea-fide,  in  E.  Long.  22.  50. 

N.  Lat.  46.  24. 

BIANA,  a  town  of  Afia  in  the  dominions  of  the  •] 
Great- Mogul,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  indigo.  E.  ‘ 

Long.  77.  o.  N.  Lat.  26.  20.. 

BIANCHI  (Francelco),  called  11  Frari,  an  emi¬ 
nent  painter,  was  born  at  Modena;  and  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  mader  to  one  of  the  mod  edeemed  pain¬ 
ters  that  ever  appeared,  Antonio  Correggio.  His  co-  f 

louring  was  delicately  fine  ;  his  attitudes  full  of  grace; 
and  his  invention  extremely  grand.  His  works  had  an 
adonifhing  beauty,,  and  are  prized  as  highly  as  even  I 

thofe  of  Correggio.  He  died  in  15  20. 

BIANCHINI  (Francis),  one  of  the  mod  learned 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1 662,  of  a  noble  ! 

•and  ancient  family.  His  tade  for  -natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  induced  him  to  edabliih  the  academy 
of  Aletofili,  at  Verona.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1684; 
and  was  made  librarian  to  cardinal  Ottcboni,  who  was- 
afterwards  Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.. 

He  alfo  became  canon  of  St  Mary  de  la  Rotonda,  and 

at 
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Bias  at  length  of  St  Lawrence  in  Damafo.  He  was  cfteem- 
LJ  ed  by  the  learned;  and  was  a  member  of  many  acade- 
^  e~  mies.  He  publilhed  feveral  ingenious  diflertations, 
& c.  and  died  in  1729,  aged  67. 

BIAS,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  flourilh- 
ed  about  608  before  Chrift.  He  was  accuftomed  to 
fay,  “  It  is  a  ficknefs  of  the  mind  to  wilh  for  impof- 
fible  things.”  During  the  liege  of  Priena,  his  native 
city,  being  alked  why  he  was  the  only  one  who  retired 
from  the  place  without  carrying  any  thing  with  him, 
he  replied,  That  he  carried  his  all  with  him;  meaning, 
that  his  knowledge  and  virtue  w'ere  the  only  bleffiugs 
that  were  peculiarly  his  own,  fince  they  could  not  be 
taken  from  him.  He  expired  while  pleading  for  one 
of  his  friends. 

Bias,  or  Biafs ,  in  a  general  feufe,  the  inclination  or 
bent  of  a  perfon’s  mind  to  one  thing  more  than  ano¬ 
ther. —  It  alfo  lignifies  the  lead  or  weight  put  into  a 
bowel,  that  draw's  or  turns  the  courfe  of  it  any  way  to 
which  the  bias  looks. 

BIBERACH,  a  free  and  imperial  city  of  Suabia  in 
Germany.  It  has  a  large  mamtfadlure  in  fuftians,  and 
is  feated  in  a  pleafant  fertile  valley  on  the  river  Rufs. 
E.  Lon?,  to.  2.  N.  Lit:  48. 4. 

BIBERSBERG,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

BIBIENA  (Ferdinand  Galli),  an  excellent  painter 
and  architedd,  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1657  ;  and  was 
furnamed  Bibiena  from  a  territory  of  that  name  in 
Tufcany,  in  which  his  father  was  born.  He  acquired 
fuch  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  arehite&ure,  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  theatre,  and  perfpe&ive,  that  the  duke  of 
Parma  invited  him  to  his  court,  and  made  him  his  firft. 
painter  and  architect.  Bibiena  at  length  went  to  the 
emperor’s  court,  where  he  had  the  fame  honours  and 
advantages.  He  wrote  two  books  of  architecture;  and 
died  at  Bologna,  at  above  80  years  of  age.  His  fons 
followed  with  fuccefs  the  fame  profeffions. 

BIBLE  (in  Greek  the  book),  a  name  applied 

by  Chriltians  by  way  of  eminence  or  diftinftion  to  the 
colledtion  of  facred  writings,  or  the  holy  feriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  ;  known  alfo  by  various 
other  appellations,  as,  the  Saered  Books,  Holy  Writ, 
Infpired  Writings,  Scriptures,  &c.  The  Jews  ftyled 
the  Bible  (that  is,  the  Old  Teftament)  mikra ;  which 
figftifies  Teflon  or  Lefture. 

This  colleftion  of  the  facred  writings  containing 
thofe  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  is  juftly  looked 
upon  as  the  foundation  of  the  Jewilh  as  well  as  the 
Chriilian  religion.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  acknow¬ 
ledged  only  the  feriptures  of.  the  Old  Teftament,  the 
correfting  and  publifhing  of  which  is  unanimoufly 
aferibed,  both  by  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  to  Ezra. 
Some  of  the  ancient  fathers,  on  no  other  foundation 
than  that  fabulous  and  apocryphal  book,  the  fecond 
book  of  Efdras,  pretend,  that  the  feriptures  were  en¬ 
tirely  loft  and  deftroyed  at  the  Babylonilh  captivity, 
and  that  Ezra  reftored  them  all  again  by  divine  revela¬ 
tion.  What  is  certain  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah 
there  was  no  other  book  of  the  law  extant  befides  that 
found  in  the  temple  by  Hilkiah;  from  which  original, 
by  order  of  that  pious  king,  copies  were  immediately 
written  out,  and  fearch  made  for  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  feriptures,  (2  Kings  xxii.)  ;  by  which  means  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Whole  became  multiplied  among  the  people, 
who  carried  them  with  them  into  their  captivity.  Af- 
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ter  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonilh  capti-  B  b 
vity,  Ezra  got-  together  as  many  copies  as  he  could  of  'T 
the  Sacred  writings,  and  out  of  them  all  prepared  a  cor¬ 
rect  edition,  difpoliiig  the  feveral  books  in  their  proper 
order,  and  fettling  the  canon  of  feripture  for  his  time. 

Thefe  books  he  divided  into  three  parts,  x.  The  Law. 

2.  The  Prophets.  3.  The  Cetubim  or  Hagiographia, 

1.  e.  The  Holy  Writings. 

I.  The  Law  contains.  1.  Genefis.  2.  Exodus. 

3.  Leviticus.  4.  Numbers.  5.  Deuteronomy. 

II.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  are,  x.  Jolhua. 

2.  Judges;  with  Ruth.  3.  Samuel.  4.  Kings.  5.  I- 
faiah.  6.  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamentations.  7.  E- 
zekiel.  8.  Daniel.  9.  The  twelve  minor  Prophets, 
xo.  Job.  ir.  Ezra.  X2.  Nehemiah.  13.  Efther. 

III.  And  the  Hagiographia  confifts  of,  1.  The 
Pfaltns.  2.  The  Proverbs.  3.  Ecclefiaftes.  4.  The 
Song  of  Solomon.  This  divifion  was  made  for  the  fake 
of  reducing  the  number  of  the  facred  books  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  letters  in  their  alphabet,  which  amount  to 
22.  Ac  prefent,  the  Jews  reckon  24  books  in  their 
canon  of  feripture,  in  difpofingof  which  the  law  Hands 
as  it  did  in  the  former  divifion,  and  the  prophets  are  di- 
ftributed  into  the  former  and  latter  prophets. 

The  former  prophets  are, 

Jolhua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings. 

The  latter  prophets  are, 

Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  12  minor  prophets. 

And  the  hagiographia  confifts  of 
The  Pfalms,  the  Proverbs,  Job,  the  Song  of  Solomon, 

Ruth,  the  Lamentations,  Ecclefiaftes,  Efther,  Daniel, 

Ezra,  the  Chronicles. 

Under  the  name  of  Ezra,  they  comprehend  Nehe¬ 
miah.  It  is  true  this  order  hath  not  always  been  ob- 
ferved,  but  the  variations  from  it  are  of  little  or  no  mo¬ 
ment. 

The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided  into  54  fec- 
tions.  This  divifion  ‘many  of  the  Jews  hold  to  have 
been  appointed  by  Mofes  himfelf;  but  others,  with 
more  probability,  aferibe  it  to  Ezra.  The  delign  of 
this  divifion  was,  that  one  of  thefe  fedtions  might  be 
read  in  theirs fynagogues  every  fabbath-day.  The  num¬ 
ber  was  54,  becaufe  in  their  intercalated  years  a  month 
being  then  added,  there  were  54  fabbaths.  In  otheg 
years,  they  reduced  them  to  52,  by  twice  joining  to¬ 
gether  two  Ihort  fe&ions.  Till  the  perfection  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  they  read  only  the  law  ;  but  the 
reading  of  it  being  then  prohibited,  they  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  it  54  fe&ions  out  of  the  prophets ;  and 
when  the  reading-  of  the  law  was  reftored  by  the  Mac¬ 
cabees,  the  fedtion  which  was  read  every  labbath  out 
of  the  law  ferved  for  their  firft  leflon,  and  the  fedfion 
out  of  the  prophets  for  their  fecond.  Thefe  fedtions 
were  divided  into  verfes,  of  which  divifion,  if  Ezra  was 
not  the  author,  it  was  introduced  not  long  after  him, 
and  feems  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  the  Tar- 
gumifts  or  Chaldee  interpreters :  for  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonilh  captivity',  when  the 
Hebrew  language  ceafed  to  be  their  mother  tongue,  and 
the  Chaldee  grew  into  ufe  inftead  of  it,  the  cuftom  was 
that  the  law  Ihould  be  firft  read  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  then  interpreted  to  the  people  in  the  Chaldee  lan¬ 
guage,  for  which  purpofe  thefe  Ihorter  fedtions  or  pe¬ 
riods  wTere  very  convenient. 

The  divifion  of  the  feriptures  into  chapters,  as  we  at 
prefent  have  them,  is  of  much  later  date.  Some  attri- 
D  d  2  butc 
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bute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 

'  in  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III.  But  the  true 
author  of  the  invention  was  Hugo  de  San&o  Caro,  com¬ 
monly  called  Hugo  Cardin  alls,  becaufe  he  was  'the  firft 
Dominican  that  ever  was  raifed  to  the  degree  of  cardi¬ 
nal.  This  Hugo  flourilhcd  about  the  year  1240.  He 
wrote  a  comment  on  the  feriptures,  and  projected  the 
firll  concordance,  which  is  that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bi¬ 
ble.  The  aim  of  this  work  being  for  the  more  eafy 
finding  out  any  word  or  palfage  in  the  feriptures,  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  divide  the  book  into  fedtions,  and 
the  feciions  into  fubdivifions;  for  till  that  time  the  vul¬ 
gar  Latin  Bibles  were  without  any  divifion  at  all. 
Thefe  fe&ions  are  the  chapters  into  which  the  Bible 
hath  ever  fince  been  divided.  But  the  fubdivifion  of 
the  chapters  was  not  then  into  verfes,  as  it  is  now. 
Hugo’s  method  of  fubdividing  them  was  by  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  e- 
qual  diftance  from  each  other,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  chapters.  The  fubdivifion  of  the  chapters  into 
verfes,  as  they  now  ftand  in  our  Bibles,  had  its  origi¬ 
nal  from  a  famous  Jewiih  rabbi,  named  Mordecai  Na¬ 
than,  about  the  year  1445.  This  rabbi,  in  imitation 
of  Hugo  CardiiTalis,  drew  up  a  concordance  to  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Jews.  But  though  he 
followed  Hugo  in  his  divifion  of  the  books  into  chap¬ 
ters,  he  refined  upon  his  invention  as  to  the  fubdivi¬ 
fion,  and  contrived  that  by  verfes  t  this  being  found 
to  be  a  much  more  convenient  method,  it  has  been 
ever  fince  followed.  And  thus,  as  the  Jews  borrowed 
the  divifion  of  the  books  of  the  holy  feriptures  into 
chapters  from  the  Chriftians,  in  like  manner  the  Chri- 
ftians  borrowed  that  of  the  chapters  into  verfes  from 
the  Jews. 

The  order  and  divifion  of  the  books  of  the  Bible, 
as  well  of  the  Old  as  the  New  Teftament,  according 
to  the  difpofition  made  by  the  council  of  Trent,  by 
decree  I.  feflion  iv.  are  as  follow :  where  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe  books  to  which  the  afterifms  are  pre¬ 
fixed,  are  rejected  by  the  Proteftants  as  apocryphal.. 
Genefis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numbers, 

Deuteronomy, 

Jofhua, 

Judges  and  Ruth, 

1  Samuel,  or  »  Kings, 

2  Samuel,  or  2  Kings, 

1  Kings,  otherwife  called  3  Kings, 

2  Kings,  otherwife  called  4  Kings, 

1  Chronicles, 

2  Chronicles, 

1  Efdras  (as  the  LXX  and  Vulgate  call  it),  or  the 
book  of  Ezra, 

2  Efdras  or  (as  we  have  it)  the  book  of  Nehemiah, 

*  Tobit, 

*  Judith, 

Either, 

Job, 

Pfalms,. 

Proverbs, 

Ecclefiaftes, 

Song  of  Solomon, 

*  The  book  of  Wifdom,. 


*  Ecclefiafticus,  «. 

Ifaiah, 

Jeremiah  and  *  Baruch, 

Ezekiel, 

Daniel, 

Hofea, 

Joel, 

Amos, 

Obadiah, 

Nahum,  which  we  place  immediately  after  Micah, 
before  Habakkuk. 

Jonah,  which  we  place  immediately  after  Obadiah. 
Micah, 

Hebakkuk, 

Zephaniah, 

Haggai, 

Zechariah, 

Malachi,  k 

*  1  Maccabees, 

*  2  Maccabees. 


The  Gofpel  of 


The  Epiftle  of, 
St  Paul  to 


The  books  of  the  New  Teftament  are,. 

ISt  Matthew, 

St  Mark, 

St  Luke, 

St  John. 

The  A6ts  of  the  Apoftles.. 
the  Romans, 
the  Corinthians,  I. 
the  Corinthians,  II. 
the  Galatians, 
the  Ephefians, 
the  Philippian s, 

,  the  Colofiians, 
the  Theffalonians,.  L 
the  Theffalonians,  II. 

Timothy,  I. 

Timothy,  IL 
Titus, 

Philemon, 
the  Hebrews, 

St  James, 

St  Peter,  L 
St  Peter,  II. 

■  St  John,  I. 

St  John,  II. 

St  John,  III. 

(St  Jude, 

The  Revelation  of  St  John. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Romanifts,  are,  the  book  of  Enoch  (fee 
Jude  14  ),  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Efdras,  the 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees,  the  prayer  of 
Manaffeh,  the  Teftament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the 
Pfalter  of  Solomon,  and  fome  other  pieces  of  this  na¬ 
ture. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Teftament  are, 
the  epiftle  of  St  Barnabas,  the  pretended  epiftle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  feveral  fpurious  gofpels,  A£ts 
of  the  Apoftles,  and  Revelations the  book  of  Her¬ 
nias,  intitled,  the  Shepherd,  Jefus  Chrift’s  Letter  to 
Abgarus,  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul  to  Seneca,  and  feveral 
other  pieces  of  the  like  nature,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
collection  of  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment  made  by  Fabricius. 

The  books  which  are  now  loft  and  cited  in  the  Old 
2  Teftament 


The  general 
Epiftle  of 
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Bible.  Te  (lament  are  thefe,  the  book  of  the  Righteous,  or  of 
"V— Jafher,  as  our  verfion  of  the  Bible  has  it  (Jnfh.  x.  1  3. 
and  2  Sam.  i.  18.);  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord, 
(Numb.  xxi.  14.) ;  the  annals  of  the  kings,  of  Ifrael,  fo 
often  cited  in  the  books  of  the  Kings  a,nd  Chronicles. 
The  authors  of  thefe  annals  were  the  prophets,  who  li¬ 
ved  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ifrael.  We  have 
likewife  but  a  part  of  Solomon’s  3000  proverbs  and  his 
1 005  fongs,  (1  Kings  iv.  3  2.  )• ;  and  we  have  entirely 
loft  what  he  wrote  upon  plants,  animals,  birds,  fifties, 
and  reptiles. 

Ezra,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  learned  men,  publifhed 
the  fcriptures  in  the-Chaldee  chara&er:  for  that  lan¬ 
guage  being  grown  wholly  into  ufe  among  the  Jews, 
he  thought  proper  to  change  the  old  Hebrew  cha- 
radter  for  it,  which  hath  fince  that  time  been  retained 
only  by  the  Samaritans,  among  whom  it  ispreferved  to 
this  day. 

Prideaux  is  of  opinion  that  Ezra  made  additions  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  Bible,  where  any  thing  appeared 
neceflary  for  illuftrating,  connecting,  or  completing 
the  work ;  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  affifted 
by  the  fame  fptrit  ill  which  they  were  firll  written. 
Among  fuch  additions  are  to  be  reckoned  the  laft  chap¬ 
ter  of  Deuteronomy,  wheiein  Mofes  feems  to  give  an 
account  of  his  own  death  and  burial,  and  the  fucceffion 
of  Joftiua  after  him.  To  the  fame  caufe  our  learned 
author  thinks  are  to  be  attributed  many  other  interpola¬ 
tions  in  the  Bible,  w'hich  created  difficulties  and  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  text,  no  ways  to 
be  folved  without  allowing  them.  Ezra  changed  the 
names  of  feveral  places  which  were  grown  obfolete,  and 
inftead  of  them  put  their  new  names,  by  which  they 
were  the^i  called  in  the  text.  Thus  it  is  that  Abra¬ 
ham  is  faid  to  have  purfued  the  kings  who  carried  Lot 
away  captive,  as  far  as  Dan  ;  whereas  that  place  in 
Mdfes’s  time  was  called  Laijh  ;  the  name  Dan  being 
unknown  till  the  Dauites,  long  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
fes,  pofieffed  themfelves  of  it. 

The  Jewifh  canon  of  Scripture  was  then  fettled  by 
Ezra,  yet  not  fo  but  that  feveral  variations  have  been 
made  in  it.  Malachi,  for  inftance,  could  not  be  put  in 
the  Bible  by  him,  fince  that  prophet  is  allowed  to  have 
lived  after  Ezra;  nor  could  Nehemiah  be  there,  fince 
mention  is  made,  in  that  book,  of  Jaddus,  as  high-prieft, 
and  of  Darius  Codomannus,  as  king  of  Perfia,  who 
were  at  leaft  100  years  later  than  Ezra.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  firft  book  of  Chronicles,  the  genea¬ 
logy  of  the  fons  of  Zerubbabel  is  carded  down  for  fo 
many  generations  asmuft  neceffarily  bring  it  to  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  confequently  this  book  could 
not  be  in  the  canon  in  Ezra’s  days.  It  is  probable,  the 
two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Eflhcr,  and 
Malachi,  were  adopted  into  the  Bible  in  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Juft,  the  laft  of  the  men  of  the  great  fyna- 
gogue. 

The  Jews,  at  firft,  were  very  referved  in  communi¬ 
cating  their  fcripture  to  ftrangers :  defpifing  and 
fhunning  the  Gentiles,  they  would  not  difclofe  to  them 
any  of  the  treafures  concealed  in  the  Bible.  We  may 
add,  that  the  people  bordering  on  the  Jews,  as  the  E- 
gyptians,  Phoenicians,  Arabs,  &c.  were  not  very  cu¬ 
rious  to  know  the  laws  or  hiftory  of  a  people,  whom 
in  their  turn  they  hated  and  defpifed.  Their  firft  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  .thefe  books  was  not  till  after  the  fe¬ 


veral  captivities  of  the  Jews,  when  the  Angularity  of 
the  Hebrew  laws  and  ceremonies  induced  feveral  to 
defire  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Jofe- 
phus  feems  furprifed  to  find  fuch  flight  foot-fteps  of 
the  fcripture-hiftory  iuterfperfed  in  the  Egyptian, 
Chaldean,  Phoenician,  and  Grecian  hiftory ;  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  it  hence,  that  the  facred  books  were  not  as 
yet  tranflated  into  Greek  or  other  languages,  and 
confequently  not  known  to  the  writers  of  thofe  na¬ 
tions. 

The  firft  verfion  of  the  Bible  was  that  of  the  sep— 
tu agin t  into  Greek,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus ;  though  fome  maintain  that  the  whole  was 
not  then  tranflated,  but  only  the  Pentateuch  ;  be¬ 
tween  which  an<J  the  other  books  in  the  verfion  called 
of  the  Seventy,  the  critics  find  a  great  diverfity  in 
point  of  ftyle  and  expreffion,  as  well,  as  of  accuracy. 

Hebrew  Biblrs,  are  either  manufeript  or  printed. 
The  beft  manufeript  Bibles  are  thofe  copied  by  the 
Jews  of  Spain.  Thofe  copied  by  the  Jews  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  lefs  exadt,  but  more  common.  The  two 
kind!  are  eafily  diftinguiihed  from  each  other;  the 
former  being  in  beautiful  charadters,  like  the  Hebrew 
Bibles  of  Bomberg,  Stephens,  apd  Plantin  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  characters  like  thofe  of  Munfter  and  Gryphius. 
F.  Simon  obferves,  that  the  oldeft  manufeript  Hebrew 
Bibles  are  not  above  fix  or  feven  hundred  years  old 
nor  does  rabbi  Menaham,  who  quotes  a  vaft  number 
of  them,  pietepd  that  any  of  them  exceed  fix  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

Dr  Kennicot,  in  his  Diflertati®  Generalis  prefixed 
to  his  Hebrew  Bible,  p.  21,  obferves,  that  the  moft. 
ancient  manulcripts  were  written  between  the  years 
900  and  1 100  1  but  though  thofe  that  are  the  moil 
ancient  are  not  more  than  800  or  900  years  old,  they- 
were  tranferibed  from  others  of  a  much  more  ancient, 
date.  The  manufeript  preierved  in  the  Bodleian  libra¬ 
ry  is  not  lefs  than  800  years  old.  Another  manufciipt,. 
not  lefs  ancient,  is  preferved  in  the  Csefarean  library 
at  Vienna. 

The  moft  ancient  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thofe 
publifhed  by  the  Jews  of  Italy,  efpecially  of  Pefaro 
and  Breffe.  Thofe  of  Portugal  alfo  printed  fome 
parts  of  the  Bible  at  Lifbon,  before  their  expulfion. — 
This  may  be  obferved  in  the  general,  that  the  beft. 
Hebrew  Bibles  arc  thofe  printed  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  Jews ;  there  being  fo  many  minutiae  to  be 
obferved,  that  it  is  fcarce  pcffible  for  any  other  to  fuc- 
ceed  iu  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  Dan.  Bom¬ 
berg  printed  feveral  Hebrew'  Bibles  in  folio  and  quar¬ 
to  at  Venice,  moft  of  which  are  efteemed  both  by  the 
Jews  and  Chriftians :  the  firft  in  1517,  w'hicli  is  the 
leaft  exadt,  and  generally  goes  by  the  name  of  Felix 
Pratenfis,  the  perfon  who  revifed  it.  This  edition 
contains  the  Hebrew  text,  the  targum,  and  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  feveral  rabbins.  In  1528,  the  fame  Bom¬ 
berg  printed  the  folio  Bible  of  rabbi  Benchajim,  with 
his  preface,  the  maforetical  divifions,  a  preface  of 
Aben  Ezra,  a  double  mafora ,  and  feveral  various  read¬ 
ings.  The  third  edition  was  printed  in  1618;  it  is 
the  fame  with  the  fecond,  but  much  mqre  correct. 
From  the  former  editions  it  was,  that  Buxtorf,  the  fa¬ 
ther,  printed  his  rabbinical  Hebrew  Bible  at  Bal'd  irt 
i.648;  which  though  there  are  many  faults  in  it,  is 

more 
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more  correft  than  any  of  the  former.  In  1623  ap¬ 
peared  at  Venice  a  new  edition  of  the  rabbinical  Bible 
by  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbin  of  that  city,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  corrected  a  great  number  of  faults  in 
the  former  edition  ;  but,  befides  that  it  is  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  other  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Venice,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  paper  and  print,  it  has  parted  through  the 
hands  of  the  inquifltors,  who  have  altered  many  paf- 
fages  in  the  commentaries  of  the  rabbins. 

As  to  Hebrew  Bibles  in  4to,  that  of  R.  Stephens 
is  efteemed  for  the  beauty  of  the  chara&ers ;  but  it 
is  very  incorrect.  Plantin  alfo  printed  feveral  beauti¬ 
ful  Hebrew  Bibles  at  Antwerp  :  one,  in  eight  co¬ 
lumns,  with  a  preface  by  Arias  Montanus  in  1571, 
■which  far  exceeds  the  Complutenfian  in  paper  and 
print,  and  contents;  this  is  called  the  Royal  Bible, 
becaufe  it  was  printed  at  the  expence  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain:  another  at  Geneva  in  1619;  befides  many 
more  of  different  fizes,  with  and  without  points. 
Manaffeh  Ben  Ifrael,  a  learned  Portuguefe  Jew,  pub- 
lifhed  two  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  ;  the  one  in  4I0  in  1635;  the  other  in  8vo  in 
1639  :  the  firft  has  two  columns,  and  for  that  reafon 
is  commodious  for  the  reader.  In  1639,  R.  Jac. 
Lombrofo  publifned  a  new  edition  in  4to  at  Venice, 
with  fmall  literal  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page, 
■where  he  explains  the  Hebrew  words  by  Spanifh 
words.  This  Bible  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Jews  at 
i Jonllantinople  :  in  the  text  they  have  diftinguilhed 
between  words  where  the  point  carnets  is  to  be  read 
with  a  camets-katuph ,  that  is,  by  <?,  and  not.  an  a. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  8vc,  the 
moll  beautiful  and  correA  are  the  two  of  Jo.  Athias, 
a  Jew  of  Amfterdam.  The  firft,  of  1 661 ,  is  the  bell 
paper;  but  that  of  1667  is  the  moft  exadl :  that, 
however,  publilhed  fince  at  Amfterdam  by  Vander 
Hooght,  in  1 705,  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. 

After  Athias,  three  Hebraizing  Proteftants  enga¬ 
ged  in  revifingand  publifhing  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  viz. 
Clodips,  Jafclonlki',  and  Opitius.— Clodius’s  edition  was 
publilhed  at  Franckfort  in  1677,  in  4to.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page  it  has  the  various  readings  of  the  for¬ 
mer  editions  ;  but  the  author  does  not  appear  fuffi- 
ciently  verfed  in  the  accenting,  eipecially  in  the  poeti¬ 
cal  books  ;  befides,  as  it  was  not  publilhed  under  his 
eye,  many  faults  have  crept  in.  That  of  Jablonlki  in 
1 699,  in  410,  at  Berlin,  is  very  beautiful  as  to  letter 
and  print  :  but,  though  the  editor  pretends  he  made 
ufe  of  the  editions  of  Athias  and  Clodius,  forne  critics 
find  it  fcarce  in  any  thing  different  from  the  4to  edi¬ 
tion  of  Bombcrg.  That  of  Opitius  is  alfo  in  4to  at 
Keil,  in  1709;  the  chara&er  is  large  and  good,  but 
the  paper  bad  :  it  is  done  with  a  great  deal  of  care  ; 
but  the  editor  made  ufe  of  no  manuferipts  but  thofe 
of  the  German  libraries  ;  negletting  the  French  ones, 
which  is  an  omiflion  common  to  all  three.  They 
have  this  advantage,  however,  that  befides  the  divifions 
ufed  by  the  Jews,  both  general  and  particular,  into 
parajkes  and  pefukim,  they  have  alfo  thofe  of  the 
Chrillians,  or  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  into  chapters  and 
verfes  ;  the  kcri  ketib,  or  various  readings,  Latin  fum- 
maries,  & c.  which  made  thpm  of  confiderable  ufe, 
with  refpedl  to  the  Latin  editions  and  the  concord¬ 
ances. 

The  little  Bible  of  R.  Stephens,  in  i6to,  is  very  much 
prized  for  the  beauty  of  the  character.  Care,  how¬ 


ever,  mull  be  taken  ;  there  being  another  edition  of 
Geneva  exceedingly  like  it,  excepting  that  the  print  is'1"” 
worfe,  and  the  text  lefs  correft.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  fome  other  Hebrew  Bibles  without  points,  in 
8vo  and  24to,  which  are  much  coveted  by  the  Jews  ; 
not  that  they  are  more  exarft,  but  more  portable  than 
the  reft,  and  are  ufed  in  their  fynagogues  and  fchools  : 
of  thefe  there  are  two  beautiful  editions,  the  one  of 
Plantin,  in  8vo,  with  two  columns,  and  the  other  in 
24to,  reprinted  by  Raphalengius  at  Leyden  in  1610. 
There  is  alfo  an  edition  of  them  by  Laurens  at  Amfter¬ 
dam  in  1631,  in  a  larger  character ;  and  another  in 
i2mo,  at  Franckfort,  in  1694,  °f  faults,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  of  M.  Leufden  at  the  head  of  it. 

Houbigant  publilhed  an  elegant  edition  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible  at  Paris  in  1753,  contained  in  four  vols. 
folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without 
points,  to  which  he  has  added  marginal  notes,  fupply- 
ing  the  variations  of  the  Samaritan  copy.  Dr  Kenni- 
cott,  after  almoft  30  years  laborious  collation  of  near 
700  copies,  manufeript  and  printed,  cither  of  the  whole 
or  of  particular  parts  of  the  Bible,  did,  in  1 776,  publidi 
the  firll  volume  of  his  Hebrew  Bible  in  folio.  The 
text  is  that  of  Everard  Van  dcr  Hooght,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
poetical  parts,  which  Dr  Kennicott  has  printed  in  he- 
miftichs,  into  which  they  naturally  divide  themfelves  : 
however  the  words  follow  one  another  in  the  fame  or¬ 
der  as  they  do  in  the  edition  of  Van  der  Hooght. 
This  edition  is  printed  on  an  excellent  type;  the  Sa¬ 
maritan  text,  according  to  the  copy  in  the  London 
Polyglott,  is  exhibited  in  a  column  parallel  with  the 
Hebrew  text ;  thofe- parts  of  it  only  being  introduced 
in  which  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew.  The  numerous 
variations  both  of  the  Samaritan  manuferipts  from  the 
printed  copy  of  the  Samaritan  texts,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
manuferipts  from  the  printed  text  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
are  placed  feparately  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
marked  with  numbers  referring  to  the  copies  from  which 
they  are  taken.  The  editor  regrets,  that  the  differtatio 
gencralis,  which  would  help  much  to  enrich  this  article, 
is  not  to  be  publilhed  till  the  fecond  volume  is  ready. 

Greek  Biblf.s. — There  is  a  great  number  of  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  in  Greek ;  but  they  may  be  all  re¬ 
duced  to  three  or  four  principal  ones,  viz.  that  of 
Complutum,  or  Alcala  de  Henares,  that  of  Venice, 
that  of  Rome,  and  that  of  Oxford.  The  firft  was 
publilhed  in  1515,  by  Cardinal  Xitnenes,  and  inferted 
in  the  Polyglot  Bible,  ufually  called  the  Complutenfian 
Bible:  this  edition  is  not  juft,  the  Greek  of  the  Seventy 
being  altered  in  many  places  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text.  It  has,  however,  been  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot 
Bible  of  Antwerp,  in  that  of  Paris,  and  in  the  4to 
Bible,  commonly  called  Vatablus's  Bible. 

The  fecond  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Venice,  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1518.  Here  the  Greek  text  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  is  reprinted  juft  as  it  flood  in  the  manufeript, 
full  of  faults  of  the  copyifts,  but  eafily  amended.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Stralburg  in  1526,  at  Bafil  in 
1545,  at  Franckfort  in  1397,  and  other  places,  with 
fome  alterations  to  bring  it  nearer  the  Hebrew.  The 
moft  commodious  is  that  of  Franckfort ;  there  being  ad¬ 
ded  to  this  little  fcholia ,  which  fhow  the  different  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  old  Greek  tranllators  :  the  author 
of  this  colle&ion  has  not  added  his  name,  but  it  is 
commonly  aferibed  to  Junius. 
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The  third  Greek  Bible  is  that  of  Rome,  or  tlie  Va- 
J  tican,  in  1587,  with  Greek  fcholia  colleded  from  the 
manufeiipts  in  the  Roman  libraries  by  Pet.  Morin.  It 
was  firft  fet  on  foot  by  Cardinal  Montalbo,  afterwards 
Pope  Sextus  Quintus.  This  fine  edition  has  been  re¬ 
printed  at  Paris  in  1628  by  J.  Morin,  prieft  of  the 
oratory',  who  has  added  the  Latin  tranflation,  which 
in  the  Roman  was  printed  feparately,  with  fcholia. 
The  Greek  edition  of  Rome  has  been  printed  in  the 
Polyglot  Bible  of  London ;  to  which  are  added,  at 
bottom,  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  roa- 
r.ufcript.  This  has  been  alfo  reprinted  in  England  in 
4to  and  i2mo,  with  fome  alterations.  It  has  been 
again  publifhed  at  Franeker  in  1709  by  Bos,  who  has 
added  all  the  various  readings  he  could  find. 

The  fourth  Greek  Bible  is  that  done  from  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  manufcript,  begun  at  Oxford  by  I)r  Gtabe  in 
J707.  In  this  the  Alexandrian  manufcript  is  not 
printed  fuch  as  it  is,  but  fiich .  as  it  was  thought  it 
fhould  be  ;  i.  e.  it  is  altered  wherever  there  appeared 
any  fault  of  the  copyifts,  or  any  word  inferted  from 
any  particular  dialed!  :  this  fome  think  an  excellence, 
but  others- a  fault  ;  urging,  that  the  manufcript  fhould 
have  been  given  abfolutely  and  entirely  of  itfclf,  and 
all  conjedures  as  to  the  readings  fhould  have  been 
thrown  into  the  notes. 

Latin  Bibles,  how  numerous  foever,  may  be  all  re¬ 
duced  to  three  clafl.es  ;  the  ancient  vulgate,  called  alfo 
Jtalica ,  tranfluted  from  the  Greek  Septuagint ;  the 
modern  vulgate,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  done 
from  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  the  new  Latin  tranflations, 
done  alfo  from  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  1 6th  century. 
We  have  nothing  remaining  of  the  ancient  vulgate, 
ufed  in  the  primitive  times  in  the  weflern  churches,, 
but  the  Pfalms,  Wifdom,  and  Ecclefiaft.es.  Nobilius 
has  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  from  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Latin  fathers ;  but  it  was  impoflible  to  do  it 
exadlly,  becaufe  moft  of  the  fathers  did  not  keep  clofe 
to  it  in  their  citations. 

As  to  the  modern  vulgate,  there  are  a  vaft  number 
of  editions  very  different  from  each  other.  Cardinal 
Ximenes  has  inferted  one  in  the  Bible  of  Complutum, 
correded  and  altered  in  many  places.  R.  Stephens, 
and  the  dodors  of  Louvain,  have  taken  great  pains  in 
corroding  the  modern  vulgate. 

The  beft  edition  of  Stephens’s  Latin  Bible  is  that 
of  1540,  reprinted  in  1545,  in  which  are  added  on 
the  margin  the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  ma- 
nuferipts  which  he  had  confulted.  The  dodors  of 
Louvain  reviled  the  modern  vulgate  after  R,  Stephens  ; 
and  added  the  various  readings  of  feveral  Latin  manu- 
feripts.  The  beft  of  the  Louvain  editions  are  thofe 
at  the  end  of  which  are  added  the  critical  notes  of 
Francis  Lucas  of  Bruges. 

All  thefe  reformations  of  the  Latin  Bible  were  made 
before  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  Clement  VIII., 
fince  which  people  have  not  dared  to  make  any  altera¬ 
tions,  excepting  in  comments  and  fepaiate  notes. 
The  corredion  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1592,  is  now  the 
ftandard  throughout  all  the  Romifh  churches  :.  that 
pontiff  made  two  reformations  ;  but  it  is  the  firft  of 
then?  that  is  followed.  From  this  the  Bibles  of  Plan- 
tin  were  done,  and  from  thofe  of  Plantin  all  the  reft; 
fb  that  the  common  Bibles  have  none  of  the  after  cor- 
redions  of  the  fame  Clement  VIII.  It  is  a  heavy 
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charge  that  lies  on  the  editions  of  Pope  Clement,  viz.  Bible. 

that  they  have  fome  new  texts  added,  and  many  old  - v — 

ones  altered,  to  countenance  and  confirm  what  they 
call  the  Catholic  dodrine  ;  witnefs  that  celebrated 
paffage  of  St  John,  tres  funt,  &c.  There  are  a  great 
number  cf  Larin  Bibles  of  the  third  dafs,  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  verfions  from  the  originals  of  the  facred  books 
made  within  tliefe  200  years.  The  firft  is  that  of 
Santes  Pagninus,  a  Dominican,  under  the  patronage 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  printed  at  Lyons,  in  4to',  in  1527,. 
much  efteemed  by  the  Jews.  This  the  author  impro¬ 
ved  in  a  fecond  edition.  In  1542,  there  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  edition  of  the  fame  at  Lyons,  in  folio,  with  fcholia, 
publifhed  under  the  name  of  Michael  Villanovanus,  i.  e. 

Michael  Servetus,  author  of  the  fcho'ia.  Thofe  of 
Zurich  have  likewife  publifhed  an  edition  of  Pagni- 
nus’s  Bible  in  4to  ;  and  R.  Stephens  reprinted  it  in 
folio,  with  the  vulgate,  in  1557,  pretending  to  give  it 
more  corred  than  in  the  former  editions.  There  is 
alio  another  edition  of  1586,  in  four  columns,  under 
the  name  of  Vatahlm ;  and  we  find  it  again  in  the 
Hamburgh  edition  of  the  Bible  in  four  languages. 

In  the  number  of  Latin  Bibles  is  alfo  ufually  ranked 
the  vevfion  of  the  fame  Pagninus  correded,  or  rather 
rendered  literal,  by  Arias  Montanus  ;  which  corredipn 
being  approved  of  by  the  dodors  of  Louvain,  &c.  was 
inferred  111  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Philip  II.  and  fince  in 
that  of  London.  There  have  been  various  editions  of 
this  in  folio,  4to,  and  8vo  ;  to  which  have  been  added: 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  Greek 
of  the  New.  The  beft  of  them  all  is  the  firft,  which 
is  in  folio,  157  r; . 

Since  the  Reformation  there  have  been  feveral  La¬ 
tin  verfions  of  the  Bible  from  the  originals,  by  Pro- 
teftants.  The  moft  efteemed  are  thofe  of  Munfter, 

Leo  Juda,  Caftalio,  and  Tremellius;  the  three  laft 
whereof  have  been  reprinted  various  times.  Munfter 
publifhed  his  verfion  at  Bafil  in  1534,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  revifed  ;  he  publifhed  a  corred  edition  in  1546, 

Caftalio’s  fine  Latin  pleafes  moft  people ;  but  there  are- 
fome  who  think  it  too  much  affeded  ;  the  beft  edition 
thereof  is  that  in  1573.  Leo  Juda’s  verfion,  altered 
a  little  by  the  divines  of  Salamanca,  was  added  to  the 
ancient  Latin  edition,  as  publifhed  by  R.  Stephens, 
with  notes,  under  the  name  of  Valablus’t  Bible ,  in 
I5451  ft  was  condemned  by  the  Parifian  divines,  but 
printed  with  fome  alterations  by  the  Spanifh  divines 
of  Salamanca.  That  of  Junius  and  Tremellius  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  efperiially  by  the  Calvinifts,  and  has  undergone 
a  great  number  of  editions. 

One  may  add  a  fourth  clafs  of  Latin  Bibles,  com¬ 
prehending  the  vulgate  edition  correded  from  the  ori¬ 
ginals.  The  Bible  of  Ifidorus  Clarus  is  of  this  num¬ 
ber  :  that  author,  not  being  contented  with  reftoring 
the  ancient  Latin  copy,  has  correded  the  tranflator  in 
a  great  number  of  places,  which  he  thought  ill  render¬ 
ed.  Some  Proteftants  have  followed  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  ;  and  among  others,  Andrew  and  Luke  Ofian- 
der,  who  have  each  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  vul¬ 
gate,  correded  form  the  originals. 

Ot tenia!  Bibles .—  At  the  head  of  the  Oriental  ver¬ 
fions  of  the  Bible  muff  be  placed  the  Samaritan  ;  as, 
being  the  moft  ancient  of  all,  though  neither  its  age 
nor  author  have  been  yet  afeertained,  and  admitting 
no  more  for  holy  feripture  but  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
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'Bible,  books  of  Moles.  This  tranflation  is  made  from  the 
•~v~—  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  which  is  a  little  different  from 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Jews.  This  verfion  has  never 
been  printed  alone ;  nor  any  where  but  in  the  Poly¬ 
glots  of  London  and  Paris. 

Chaldee  Bibles ,  are  only  the  gloffe3  or  expofitions 
made  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  when  they  fpake  the 
Chaldee  tongue. ,  Thefe  they  call  by  the  name  of 
Targumim,  or  paraphrafes ,  as  not  being  any  ftrittver- 
•fions  of  the  Scripture.  They  have  been  inferted  entire 
in  the  large  Hebrew  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Bafil ;  but 
are  read  more  commodioufly  in  the  Polyglots,  being 
•there  attended  with  a  Latin  tranflation. 

Syriac  Bibles — There  are  extant  two  verfions  of 
the  Old  Teftament  in  the  Syriac  language  :  one  from 
the  Septuagint,  which  is  ancient,  and  made  probably 
about  the  time  of  Conftantine  ;  the  other  called  antiqua 
et  Jimp  lex,  made  from  the  Hebrew,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
about  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  This  verfion  is  printed 
in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris. 

In  the  year  1562,  Widmanftadius  printed  the  whole 
New  Teftament  in  Syriac,  at  Vienna,  in  a  beautiful 
•chara&er :  after  him  there  were  feveral  other  editions  ; 
and  it  was  inferted  in  the  Bible  of  Philip  II.  with  a 
Latin  tranflation.  Gabriel  Sionita  alfo  publifhed  a 
beautiful  Syriac  edition  of  the  Pfalms,  at  Paris,  in 
1525,  with  a  Latin  interpretation. 

Arabic  Bibles. — In  the  year  1516,  Aug.  Juftinian, 
bifhop  of  Nebio,  printed  at  Genoa  an  Arabic  verfion 
of  the  Pfalter,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Chaldee 
•paraphrafe,  adding  Latin  interpretations.  There  are 
alfo  Arabic  verfions  of  the  whole  feriptures  in  the  Poly¬ 
glots  of  London  and  Paris ;  and  we  have  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Teftament  entire,  printfd  at  Rome  in  1671, 
by  order  of  the  congregation  de  propaganda  fide;  but 
it  is  of  little  efteem,  as  having  been  altered  agreeably 
to  the  vulgate  edition.  The  Arabic  Bibles  among  us 
nre  not  the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  with  the  Chriftians 
in  the  Eaft.  Some  learned  men  take  the  Arabic  ver- 
iion  of  the  Old  Teftament,  printed  in  the  Polyglots, 
to  be  that  of  Saadias,  who  lived  about  the  year  900  ; 
■at  leaft  in  the  main.  Their  reafon  is,  that  Aben  Ezra, 
a  great  antagonift  of  Saadias,  quotes  fome  paffages  of 
his  verfion,  which  are  the  fame  with  thofe  in  the  Ara¬ 
bic  verfion  of  the  Polyglots;  yet  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  Sadias’s  verfion  is  not  extant.  In  162^2,  Erpcni- 
trs  printed  an  Arabic  Pentateuch,  called  alfo  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  of  Mauritania,  as  being  made  by  the  Jews  of 
Barbary,  and  for  their  ufe.  This  verfion  is  very  lite¬ 
ral,  and  efteemed  very  exa&.  The  four  Evangelifts 
have  alfo  been  publiihed  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion,  at  Rome,  in  1591,  folio.  Thefe  have  been  fince 
reprinted  in  the  Polyglots  of  London  and  Paris,  with 
fome  little  alterations  of  Gabriel  Sionita.  Erpcnius 
publifhed  an  Arabic  New  Teftament  entire,  as  he  found 
it  in  his  manuscript  copy,  at  Leyden,  in  161 6. 

There  are  fome  other  Arabic  verfions  of  late  date 
mentioned  by  Walton  in  his  Prolegomena  ;  particular¬ 
ly  a  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  preferved  in  Sion  College, 
London,  and  another  of  the  Prophets  at  Oxford;  nei¬ 
ther  of  which  have  been  publifhed. 

Cophtic  Bibles. — There  are  feveral  manufeript  co¬ 
pies  of  the  Cophtic  Bible  in  fome  of  the  great  libraries, 
efpecially  in  that  of  the  French  king.  Dr  Wilkins 
publifhed  the  Cophtic  New  Teftament  .in  4to  in  the 
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year  1716,  and  the  Pentateuch  alfo  in  4t0  in  1731, 
with  Latin  tranflations.  He  reckons  thefe  verfions  to 
have  been  made  in  the  end  of  the  fecond,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  century. 

Ethiopic  Bibles. — The  Ethiopians  have  alfo  tranf- 
lated  the  Bible  into  their  language.— There  have  been 
printed  feparately,  the  Pfalms,  Canticles,  -fome  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genefis,  Ruth,  Joel,  Jonah,  Zephaniah,  Mala- 
chi,  and  the  New  Teftament ;  all  which  have  been 
fince  reprinted  in  the  Polyglot  of  London-  As  to  the 
Ethiopic  New  Teftament,  which  was  firft  printed  at 
Rome  in  1548,  it  is  a  very  inaccurate  work,  and  is 
reprinted  in  the  Englifh  Polyglot  with  all  its  faults. 

Armenian  Bibles. — There  is  a  very  ancient  Arme¬ 
nian  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  done  from  the  Greek 
of  the  Seventy?  by  fome  of  their  dodlors  about  the  time 
of  Chryfoftom.  This  was  firft  printed  entire  in  1664, 
by  one  of  their  bifhops  at  Amftcrdam,  in  4to ;  with 
the  New  Teftament  in  8vo. 

Perjian  Biblf.s. — Some  of  the  fathers  feem  to  fay, 
that  all  the  fciipture  was  formerly  tranflated  into  the 
language  of  the  Perfiars  ;  but  we  have  nothing  now 
remaining  of  the  ancient  verfion,  which  was  certainly 
done  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Perfian  Pentateuch 
printed  in  the  London  Polyglot  is,  without  doubt,  the 
work  of  Rabbi  Jacob,  a  Perfian  Jew.  It  was  publifh¬ 
ed  by  the  Jews  at  Conftantinople,  in  the  year  1551. 
In  the  fame  Polyglot  we  have  likewife  the  four  Evan¬ 
gelifts  in  Perfian,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  ;  but  this 
appears  very  modern,  incorrect,  and  of  little  ufe. 
Walton  fays  this  verfion  was  written  above  400  years 
ago.  Anothef  verfion  of  the  Gofpels  was  publifhed 
at  Cambridge  by  Wheloc  in  the  laft  century  :  there 
are  alfo  two  Perfian  verfions  of  the  Pfalms  made  in  the 
laft  century  from  the  vulgar  Latin. 

Gothic  Bibles. — It  is  generally  faid,  that  Ulphilas, 
a  Gothic  bifhop,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  made 
a  verfion  of  the  whole  Bible,  excepting  the  book  of 
Kings,  for  the  ufe  of  his  countrymen.  That  book  he 
omitted,  becaufe  of  the  frequent  mention  of  the  wars 
therein  ;  as  fearing  to  infpire  too  much  of  the  milita¬ 
ry  genius  into  that  people.  We  have  nothing  remain¬ 
ing  of  this  verfion  but  the  four  Evangelifts,  printed  in 
4to,  at  Dort,  in  1 665,  from  a  very  ancient  MS. 

Whilst  the  Roman  empire  rubfifted  in  Europe,  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
was  the  univerfal  language  of  that  empire,  prevailed 
every  where.  But  fince  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe 
has  beeti  changed,  and  fo  many  different  monarchies  e- 
refted  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Latin 
tongue  has  by  degrees  grown  into  difufe  :  whence  has 
arifen  a  neceffity  of  tranflating  the  Bible  into  the  re- 
fpeftive  languages  of  each  people  ;  and  this  ha3  produ¬ 
ced  as  many  different  verfions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
modern  languages,  as  there  are  different  nations  pro- 
feffing  the  Chriftian  religion.A  Hence  vve  meet  with 
French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  German,  Flemifh,  Danifh, 
Sclavonian,  Polifh,  Bohemian,  and  Ruffian  or  Mufco- 
vite  Bibles;  befides  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  modern  Eng¬ 
lifh  and  Irifh  Bibles. 

French  Bibles.  The  oldeft  French  Bible  we  hear  of 
is  the  verfion  of  Peter  de  Vaux,  chief  of  the  Waldenfei, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1 160.  Raoul  de  Prefle  tranf- 
lated  the  Bible  into  French  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
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king  of  France,  about  the  year  1380.  Befides  thefe, 
there  are  feveral  old  French  tranflations  of  particular 
parts  of  the  Scripture.  The  doctors  of  Louvain  pub- 
lifhed  the  Bible  in  French  at  Louvain,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  1550.  There  is  a  verfion  by 
Ifaac  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  publiihed  in  1672,  with  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  literal  and  fpiritual  meaning  of  the  text, 
which  was  received  with  wonderful  applaufe',  and  has 
been  often  reprinted.  As  to  the  New  Teftaments  in 
French,  which  have  been  printed  feparately,  one  of  the 
moll  remarkable  is  that  of  F.  Amelotte  of  the  orator)', 
compofed  by  the  direction  of  fome  French  prelates,  and 
printed  with  annotations  in  the  year  1666,  1667,  and 
1670.  The  author  pretends  he  had  been  at  the  pains 
to  fearch  all  the  libraries  in  Europe,  and  collate  the 
oldeft  manufcripts.  But,  in  examining  his  work,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  lias  produced  no  confiderable  various  read¬ 
ings,  which  had  not  before  been  taken  notice  of  either 
in  the  London  Polyglott  or  elfewhere.  The  New  Te- 
ftament  of  Mons  printed  in  1665,  with  the  archbilhop 
-of  Cambray’s  permiffion,  and  the  king  of  Spain’s  li¬ 
cence,  made  a  great  noife  in  the  world.  It  was  con¬ 
demned  by  Pope  Clement  IX.  in  r  668,  and  by  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  in  1679,  and  in  feveral  bilhoprics  of 
France  at  feveral  times.  The  New  Teftament  publi fil¬ 
ed  at  Trevoux  in  1702,  by  M.  Simon,  with  literal  and 
critical  annotations  upon  difficult  paffage3,  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  bifliops  of  Paris  and  Meaux  in  1  702. 
F.  Bohours,  a  Jefuit,-  with  the  affiflance  of  F.  F.  Mi¬ 
chael  Tellier,  and  Peter  Bernier,  Jefuits  likewife,  pub- 
iiflied  %•  jtranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  in  1697: 
but  this  tranflation  is,  for  the  moll  part,  harfh  and 
obfeure',  which  U'as  owing  to  the  author’s  keeping  too 
fir  icily  to  the  Latin  text  from  which  he  tranflatcd. 

There  are  likewife  French  tranflations  publiftied  by 
Protellant  authors  ;  one  by  Robert  Peter  Olivetan, 
printed  at\Geneva  in  1535,  and  lince  often  reprinted 
with  the  cbriedlions  of  John  Calvin  and  others  ;  ano¬ 
ther  by  .  ibaftian  Caftalio,  remarkable  for  particular 
ways  of  v  pteflion  never  ufed  by  good  judges  of  the 
language.  John  Diodati  likewife  publiihed  a  French 
Bible  at  Geneva  in  1644;  but  fome  find  fault  with  his 
method,  in  that  he  rather  paraphrafes  the  text  than 
tranflates  it.  Faber  Stapalenfis  tranflated  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament  into  French,  which  was  revifed  and  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  ufe  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Piedmont, 
and  printed  in  15^4.  Laftly,  M.  John  LeClercpub- 
lilhed  a  New  Teftament  in  French  at  Amfterdam  in 
1  703,  with  annotations  taken  chiefly  from  Grotius  and 
Hammond  ;  but  the  ufe  of  this  verfion  was  prohibited 
in  Holland  by  order  of  the  States- General,  as  tending 
to  revive  the  errors  of  'Sabellius  and  Socinus. 

Italian  Bibles.  The  firft  Italian  Bible  publiihed  by 
the  Romanifts  is  that  of  Nicholas  Malerme,  a  Bene- 
diftinemonk,  printed  at  Venice  in  1471.  Itwas  tranf¬ 
lated  from  the  Vulgate.  The  verfion  of  Anthony  Bru- 
eioli,  publiihed  at  Venice  in  1532,  was  prohibited  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Calvinifts  likewife  have 
their  Italian  Bibles.  There  is  oq£  of  John  Diodati  in 
1607  and  1641,  and  another  of  Maximus  Theophilus 
in  155  1 ,  dedicated  to  Francis  de  Medicis  Duke  of  Tuf- 
t  any.  The  Jews  of  Italy  have  no  entire  verfion  of  the 
Bible  in  Italian  ;  the  inquifition  conftantly  refufing  to 
allow  them  the  liberty  of  printing  one. 

Sbanijh  Bibles.  The  firft  Spanilh  Bible  that  we  hear 
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of  is  that  mentioned  by  Cyprian  de  Valera,  which  he  Bflft* 
fays  was  publiihed  about  the  year  1500.  The  Epiftles 
and  Gofpels  were  publiihed  in  that  language  by  Am- 
brofe  de  Montefin  in  1512  ;  the  whole  Bible  by  Caffio- 
dore  de  Reyna,  a  Calvinift,  in  1569  ;  and  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Enzinas,  othervvife  called  Driandsr,  in  1543.  The 
firft  Bible  which  was  printed  in  Spanifh  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Jews  was  that  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1553,  in  Go- 
thic  charafters,  and  dedicated  to  Hercules  d’EftDuke 
of  Ferrara!  This  verfion  is  very  ancient,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  before  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Ifabella  expelled  them  out  of  their  dominions 
in  1492. 

German  Bibles.  The  firft  and  molt  ancient  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  the  German  language  is  that  of 
Ulphilas  bilhop  of  the  Goths,  about  the  year  360.  This 
bilhop  left  out  the  book  of  Kings,  which  treat  .chiefly 
of  war,  left  it  jfhould  too  much  encourage  the  martial 
humour  of  the  Goths.  An.imperfedt  manufcript  of  this 
verfion  was  found  in  the  abbey  of  Verden  near  Cologn, 
written  in  letters  of  filver,  for  which  reafon  it  is  called 
Codex  Argenteus  ;  and  it  was  publiihed  by  Francis  Ju¬ 
nius  in  1665.  The  oldeft  German  printed  Bible  extant 
is  that  of  Nuremberg,  printed  in  1447  ;  but  who  the 
author  of  it  was  is  uncertain.  John  Errizer,  chaplain  to 
George  Duke  of  Saxony,  publiihed  a  verfion  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  oppofition  to  Luther.  There  is  a 
German  Bible  of  John  Eckius  in  1537,  with  Emzer’s 
New  Teftament  added  to  it ;  and  one  by  Uiembergius 
of  Weftphalia,  procured  by  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  printed  in  1630.  Martin  Luther  having 
employed  eleven  years  in  tranllating  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  publiihed  the  Pentateuch  in  1522,  the  hi- 
llorical  books  and  the  Plalms  in  1524,  the  books  of 
Solomon  in  1527,  Ifaiah  in  1529,  the  Prophets  in 
1  i3  1 ,  and  the  other  books  in  1530  :  he  publiihed  the 
New  Teftament  in  1522.  The  learned  agree,  that  his 
language  is  pure,  and  the  verfion  clear  and  free  from 
intricacies:  it  was  revifed  by  feveral  perfons  of  quality, 
who  were  mailers  of  all  the  delicacies  of  the  German 
language.  The  German  Bibles which  have  been  print¬ 
ed  in  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  elfewhere,  are  for  the 
mod  part  the  fame  as  that  of  Luther,  with  very  little 
variation.  In  16-4  John  Pifcator  publiihed  a  verfion 
of  the  Bible  in  German,  taken  from  that  of  Junius 
and  Tremellius :  but  his  turn  of  exptelfion  is  purely 
Latin,  and  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the 
German  language  :  the  Anabaptifts  have  a  German 
Bible  printed  at  Worms  in  1 529.  John  Crellius  pub- 
lilhed  his  verfion  of  the  New  Teftament  at  Racovia  in 
1630;  and  Felbinger  his  at  Amfterdam  in  1660. 

Flemijh  Bibles.  The  Flemilh  Bibles  of  the  Roma* 
nifts  are  very  numerous,  and  for  the  moll  part  have  no 
author’s  name  prefixed  to  them,  till  that  of  Nicolas 
Vinck,  printed  at  Lovain  In  *548.  The  Flemilh  ver- 
fions  made  ufe  of  by  the  Calvinifts  till  the  year  1637, 
were  copied  principally  from  that  of  Luther.  But 
the  fynod  of  Dort  having  in  1618  appointed  a  new 
tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  Flemilh,  deputies  were 
named  for  the  work,  which  was  not  finilhed  till  the 
year  1637. 

Dan'tjh  Bibles.  The  firft  Danifli  Bible  was  pnblifhed 
by  Peter  Palladius,  Olaus  Chryfoftom,  John  Synnin- 
gius,  and  John  Maccabseus,  in  1550,  in  which  they  fol- 
E  e  lowed 
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Bible3.  lowed  Luther’s  firft  German  verfion.  There  are  two 
v~"  '  other  verfions,  the  one  by  John  Paul  Refenius  bilhop  of 
Zealand,  in  1605;  the  other,  being  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  only,  by  John  Michel,  in  1524. 

Swedijh  Bible.  In  1534  Olaus  and  Laurence  pub¬ 
lilhed  a  Swedifh  Bible  from  the  Gernan  verfion  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther.  It  was  revifed  in  1617,  by  order  of  king 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  was  afterwards  almoft  univer- 
fally  received. 

Bohemian ,  Polifi ,  Ruffian  or  Mufcovite,  and  Sclavs- 
nian  Bibles.  The  Bohemians  have  a  Bible  tranflated 
by  eight  of  their  doctors,  whom  they  liad  fent  to  the 
fchools  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bafil,  on  purpofe  to  ftudy 
the  original  languages.  It  was  printed  in  Moravia  in 
the  year  1539.  The  firft  Polilh  verfion  of  the  Bible,  it 
is  faid,  was  that  compcfed  by  Hadewich  wife  of  Jagel- 
lon  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who  embraced  Chriftianity  in 
the  year  1390.  In  1599  there  was  a  Polilh  tranflation 
of  the  Bible  publilhed  at  Cracow,  which  was  the  work 
of  feveral  divines  of  that  nation,  and  in  which  James 
Wieck,  a  Jefuit,  had  a  principal  lhare.  The  Proteftants, 
in  1596,  publilhed  a  Polilh  Bible  from  Luther’s  Ger¬ 
man  verfion,  and  dedicated  it  to  Uladillaus  IV.  king  of 
Poland.  The  Ruffians  or  Mufcovites  publilhed  the 
Bible  in  their  language  in  1581.  It  was  tranflated 
from  the  Greek  by  St  Cyril,  the  apoftle  of  the  Scla- 
vonians ;  but  this  old  verfion  being  too  obfeure,  Emeft 
Gliik,  who  had  been  carried  prifoner  to  Mofcow  after 
the  taking  of  Narva,  undertook  a  new  tranflation  of 
the  Bible  in  Sclavonian  5  who  dying  in  1 705,  the  Czar 
Peter  appointed  fome  particular  divines  to  finilh  the 
tranflation  :  but  whether  it  was  ever  printed,  we  can¬ 
not  fay. 

Englijh-Saxon  Bibles .  If  we  inquire  into  the  ver¬ 
fions  of  the  Bible  of  our  own  country,  we  lhall  find 
that  Adelm  bilhop  of  Sherbum,  who  lived  in  709, 
made  an  Englilh-Saxon  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  ;  and  that 
Eadfrid,  or  Ecbert,  bilhop  of  Lindisferne,  who  lived 
abour  the  year  730,  tranflated  feveral  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  into  the  fame  language.  It  is  faid  like  wife, 
that  venerable  Bede,  who  died  in  785,  tranflated  the 
whole  Bible  into  Saxon.  But  Cuthbert,  Bede’s  dif- 
ciple,  in  the  enumeration  of  his  mailer’s  works,  fpeaks 
only  of  his  tranflation  of  the  Gofpel;  and  fays  nothing 
of  the  reft  of  the  Bible.  Some  pretend,  that  King 
Alfred,  who  lived  in  890,  tranflated  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  find  an  old  verfion  in  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  of  feveral  books  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Elfric  ab¬ 
bot  of  Malmefbury  ;  ,it  was  publilhed  at  Oxford  in  1 699. 
There  is  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  verfion  of  the  four  Go- 
fpels,  publilhed  by  Matthew  Parker  archbilhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  in  1571,  the  author  whereof  is  unknown.  Dr 
Mill  obferves,  that  this  verfion  was  made  from  a  Latin 
copy  of  the  old  Vulgate. 

Saxon  Bibles. — The  whole  Scripture  is  faid  by  fome 
to  have  been  tranflated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  Bede 
about  the  year  70.1,  though  others  contend  he  only 
tranflated  the  Gofpels. 

We  have  certain  books  or  parts  of  the  Bible  by  fe¬ 
veral  other  tranflators ;  as,  1 .  The  Pfalms,  by  Adelm 
bilhop  of  Shireborn,  contemporary  with  Bede;  though 
by  others  this  verfion  is  attributed  to  King  Alfred,  who 
lived  200.  years- after.  Another  verfion  of  the  Pfalms 
in  Anglo-Saxon  was  publilhed  by  Spelman  in  1640. 
3s  The..  Eyangtlifts,  ft  ill  extant,  done  from  the.  ancient. 
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vulgate,  before  it  was  revifed  by  St  Jerom,  by  an  au¬ 
thor  unknown,  and  publilhed  by  Matth.  Parker  in  1571. 
An  old  Saxon  verfion  of  feveral  books  of  the  Bible, 
made  by  Elfric  abbot  of  Malmefbury,  feveral  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  were  publilhed  by  Will.  Lilly  in  1638, 
the  genuine  copy  by  Edm.  Thwaites  in  1 699,  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

Indian  Bible. — A  tranflation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
North  American  Indian  language  by  Elliot  was  pub¬ 
lilhed  in  4to  at  Cambridge  in  1 685. 

Englijh  Biblfs. — The  firft  Englilh  Bible  we  read 
of  was  that  tranflated  by  J.  Wickliffe  about  the  year 
1360;  but  never  printed,  though  there  are  MS.  copies 
of  it  in  feveral  of  the  public  libraries.  J.  de  Trevifa, 
who  died  about  the  year  1398,  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
tranflated  the  whole  Bible  ;  but  whether  any  copies  of 
it  are  remaining,  does  not  appear. 

Tindal’s. — The  firft  printed  Bible  in  our  language 
was  that  tranflated  by  Will.  Tindal,  affifted  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  printed  abroad  in  1526 ;  but  molt  of  the 
copies  were  bought  up  and  burnt  by  Bilhop  Tunftal 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  only  contained  the  New 
Teftament,  and  was  revifed  and  republilhed  by  the  fame 
perfon  in  1530.  The  prologues  and  prefaces  added 
to  it  reflect  on  the  bilhops  and  clergy  5  but  this  edition 
was  alfo  fupprefled,  and  the  copies  burnt.  In  1532, 
Tindal  and  his  affociates  finilhed  the  whole  Bible  ex¬ 
cept  the  Apocrypha,  and  printed  it  abroad  :  but  while 
he  was  afterwards  preparing  for  a  fecond  edition,  he 
was  taken  up  and  burnt  for  herefy  in  Flanders. 

Matthews's. — On  TindaPs  death,  his  work  was 
carried  on  by  Coverdale,  and  John  Rogers  fuperintend- 
ant  of  an  Englilh  church  in  Germany,  and  the  firft 
martyr  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  who  tranflated. 
the  Apocrypha,  and  revifecT  Tindal’s  tranflation,  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  adding  prefaces  and  notes  from  Luther’s 
Bible.  He  dedicated  the  whole  to  Henry  VI 1 1.  in 
1537,  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthews; 
whence  this  has  been  ufually  called  Matthews's  Bible. 
It  was  printed  at  Hamburgh,  and  licence  obtained  for, 
publilhing  it  in  England  by  the  favour  of  Archbilhop 
Cranmer  and  the  Bilhops  Latimer  and  Shaxton. 

Cranmer' s . — The  firft  Bible  printed  by  authority  in 
England,  and  publicly  fet  up  in  churches,  was  the 
fame  Tindal’s  verfion,  revifed,  compared  with  the  He¬ 
brew,,  and  in  many  places  amended,  by  Miles  Coverdale 
afterwards  bilhop  of  Exeter;  and  examined  after  him  by 
Archbilhop  Cranmer,  who  added  a  preface  to  it:  whence 
this  was  called  Cranmer' s  Bible.  It  was  printed  by  Graf¬ 
ton,  of  the  largeft  volume,  and  publilhed  in  1540;  and, 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  every  parilh  was  obliged  to 
fet  one  of  the  copies  in  their  church,  under  the  penalty 
of  40  Ihillings  a-month ;  yet,  two  years  after,  the  Poj  ilh 
bilhops  obtained  its  fuppreffion  of  the  King.  It  was  re- 
ftored  under  Edward  VI.  fupprelfed  again  under  Queen 
Mary,  and  rtftored  again  in  the  firft  year  of  Queen  Eli-- 
zabeth,  and  a  new  edition  of  it  given  in  1562. 

Geneva. — Some  Englilh  exiles  at  Geneva  in  Queen 
Mary’s  reign,  Coverdale,  Goodman,  Gilbie,  Sampfon, . 
Cole,  Whittingham,  and  Knox,  made  a  new  tranfla- 
tion,  printed  there  in  1560,  the  New  Teftament  ha¬ 
ving  been  printed  in  1557  ;  hence  called  the  Geneva 
Bible;  containing  the  variations  of  readings,  marginal , 
annotations,  &c.  on  account  of  which  it  was  much  va¬ 
lued  i 
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lued  by  the  puritan  party  in  that  and  the  following 
reigns. 

Bifhop’ s. —  Archbifhop  Parker  refolved  on  a  new 
tranflation  for  the  public  ufe  of  the  church,  and  engaged 
the  bifhops  and  other  learned  men  to  take  each  a  fhare 
or  portion.  Thefe  being  afterwards  joined  together, 
and  printed  with  fhort  annotations  in  1568,  in  a  laige 
folio,  made  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Great  Eng¬ 
lifh  Bible ,  and  commonly  the  Bijhop’s  Bible.  The 
following  year  it  was  alfo  publilhed  in  8vo,  in  a  fmall 
but  fine  black  letter :  and  here  the  chapters  were  di¬ 
vided  into  verfes ;  but  without  any  breaks  for  them, 
in  which  the  method  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  followed, 
which  was  the  firft  Englifh  Bible  where  any  diftinftion 
of  verfes  was  made.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  large, 
folio,  with  corrections,  and  feveral  prolegomena*  in 
1572  :  this  is  called  Matthew  Parker’s  Bible.  The 
initial  letters  of  each  tragflator’s  name  were  put  at  the 
end  of  his  part :  e.  gr.  at  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
W.  E.  for  William  Exon ;  that  is,  William  Bilhop  of 
Exeter,  whofe  allotment  ended  there  :  at  the  end  of 
Samuel,  R.  M.  for  Richard  Menevenfis,  or  bilhop  of 
St  David’s,  to  whom  the  fecond  allotment  fell :  and 
the  like  of  the  reft.  The  Archbilhop  overfavV,  direct¬ 
ed,  examined,  and  finilhed  the  whole.  This  tranfla¬ 
tion  was  ufed  in  the  churches  for  40  years,  though  the 
Geneva  Bible  was  more  read  in  private  houfes,  being 
printed  above  30  times  in  as  many  years.  King  James 
bore  it  an  inveterate  hatred  on  account  of  the  notes  ; 
which  at  the  Hampton-court  conference  he  charged  as 
partial,  Untrue,  feditious,  &c.  The  Bilhop’s  Bible 
too  had  its  faults.  The  King  frankly  owned  he  had 
yet  feen  nd  good  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  Englifh; 
buc  he  thought  that  of  Geneva  the  worft  of  all. 

Rhemifl? — After  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
bilhops,  two  other  private  verfions  had  been  made  of 
the  New  Teftament :  the  firft  by  Laur.  Thomfon, 
made  from  Beza’s  Latin  edition,  together  with  the 
notes  of  Beza,  publilhed  in  1582  in  410,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  1589,  varying  very  little  from  the  Geneva 
Bible  ;  the  fecond  by  the  Papifts  at  Rheims  in  1584, 
called  the  Rernijb  Bible ,  or  Rhemijb  Translation ,  Thefe 
finding  it  impoflible  to  keep  the  people  from  having 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  refolved  to  give  a 
verfion  of  their  own  as  favourable  to  their  Caufe  as  might 
be.  It  was  printed  on  a  large  paper,  with  a  fair  letter 
and  margin.  One  complaint  againft  it  was  its  retaining 
a  multitude  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  untranflated, 
for  want,  as  the  editors  exprefs  it,  of  proper  and  ade¬ 
quate  terms  in  the  Englifh  to  render  them  by ;  as  the 
words  azyrnes,  tunike,  rational ,  holocaujl,  prepuce,  pafche, 
&  c.  However,  many  of  the  copies  were  feized  by 
the  Queen’s  fearchers  and  confifcated  ;  and  Th.  Cart¬ 
wright  was  folicited  by  fecretary  Walfingham  to  re¬ 
fute  it :  but,  after  a  good  progrefs  made  therein,  Arch- 
biftiop  Whitgift  prohibited  his  further  proceeding 
therein,  as  judging  it  improper  the  do&rine  of  the 
church  of  England  fliould  be  committed  to  the  defence 
of  a  puritan,  and  appointed  Dr  Fulke  in  his  place, 
who  refuted  the  Rheimifts  with  great  fpirit  and  learn¬ 
ing.  Cartwright’s  refutation  was  alfo  afterwards  pub- 
lifhed  in  1618,  under  Archbilhop  Abbot.  About  30 
years  after  their  New  Teftament,  the  Roman  Catholics 
publilhed  a  tranflation  of  the  Old  at  Doway,  1609  and 
i(5 10,  from  the  vulgate,  with  annotations  ;  fo  that  the 


Englilh  Roman  Catholics  have  now  the  whole  Bible 
in  their  mother-tongue ;  though  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
they  are  forbidden  to  read  it  without  a  licence  from 
their  fuperiors. 

King  James’s.— The  laft  Englilh  Bible  was  that 
which  proceeded  from  the  Hampton- coil rt  conference 
in  1603,  where  many  exceptions  being  made  to  the 
Bilhop’s  Bible,  King  James  gave  order  for  a  new  one} 
not,  as  the  preface  expreffes  it,  for  a  tranflation  alto¬ 
gether  new,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one, 
but  to  make  a  good  one  better,  or  of  many  good  ones 
one  belli  Fifty- four  learned  perfons  were  appointed 
for  this  office  by  the  King,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to 
the  archbilhop,  dated  in  1604  ;  which  being  three 
years  before  the  tranflation  was  entered  upon,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  feven  of  them  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the 
talk,  fince  Fuller’s  lift  of  the  tranflators  makes  but  47  $ 
who  being  ranged  under  fix  divifions,  entered  on  their 
province  in  1607.  It  Was  publifned  in  1613,  with  a 
dedication  to  James,  and  a  learned  preface,  and  is 
commonly  called  King  James’s  Bible.  After  this,  all 
the  other  verfions  dropped  and  fell  into  difufe,  except 
the  Epiftles  and  Gofpeis  iri  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
which  were  ftill  continued  according  to  the  Bilhop’s 
tranflation  till  the  alteration  of  the  liturgy  in  1661, 
and  the  Pfalms  and  Hymns,  which  are  to  this  day 
continued  as  in  the  old  verfion. 

The  judicious  Selden,  in  his  Table  Talk,  fpeaking 
of  the  Bible,  fays,  “  The  Englilh  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  is  the  bell  tranflation  in  the  world,  and  renders 
the  fenfe  of  the  original  bell,  taking  in  for  the  Englilh 
tranflation  the  Bilhop’s  Bible,  as  well  as  King  James’s. 
The  tranflators  in  King  James’s  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him  who 
was  moll  excellent  in  fuch  a  tongue  (as  the  Apocrypha 
to  Andrew  Downs),  and  then  they  met  together,  and 
one  red  the  tranflation,  the  reft  holding  in  their  handB 
feme  Bible  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French, 
Spanilh,  Italian,  &c»  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
fpoke  j  if  not,  he  read  on.” 

King  James’s  Bible  is  that  now  read  by  authority  in 
all  the  churches  in  Britain. 

Welch  Bibles — There  was  a  Welch  tranflation  of 
the  Bible  made  from  the  original  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  confequence  of  a  bill  brought  in  to  the 
lioufe  of  commons  for  this  purpofe  in  1563.  It  was 
printed  in  folio  in  1588.  Another  verfion,  which  is 
the  ftandard  tranflation  for  that  language,  was  printed 
in  1620.  It  is  called  Parry’s  Bible.  An  impreffion 
of  this  was  printed  in  1690,  called  Bijhop  Loyd’s  Bible. 
Thefe  were  in  folio.  The  firft  8vo  impreffion  of  the 
Welch  Bible  was  made  in  1630. 

Ir'ijh  Bible. — Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  Bedell,  bifhop  of  Kilmore,  fet  on  foot  a  tran¬ 
flation  of  the  Old  Teftament  into  the.  Irifti  language  ; 
the  New  Teftament  and  the  Liturgy  having  been  be¬ 
fore  tranflated  into  that  language.  The  bifhop  ap¬ 
pointed  one  Kirtg  to  execute  this  work,  who,  not  un- 
derftanding  the  oriental  languages,  was  obliged  to 
tranflate  it  from  the  Englifh,  This  work  was  received 
by  Bedell,  who,  after  having  compared  the  Irifh  tran¬ 
flation  with  the  Englifh,  compared  the  latter  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  LXX.  and  the  Italian  verfion  of  Diodati, 
When  this  work  was  finifhed,  the  bifhop  would  have 
been  himfelf  at  the  charge  of  the  impreffion,  but  his 
E  e  i  defign 
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Bibliander  defign  was  flopped  upon  advice  given  to  the  lord  lieu- 
'  B  b  a^le  tentant  an^  archhifhop  of  Canterbury,  that  it  would 
.  prove  a  fhameful  thing  for  a  nation  to  publilh  a  Bible 

tranflated  by  fuch  a  defpicable  hand  as  King.  How¬ 
ever,  the  manufcript  wasnot  loll,  for  it  went  to  prefs 
in  the  year  1685. 

Erfe  Biblf. — There  is  alfo  (lately  fmifhcd  at  Edin¬ 
burgh)  a  verfion  of  the  Bible  in  the  Gaelic  or  Erfe  lan¬ 
guage. 

BIBLIANDER  (Theodore),  profeffor  of  divinity 
at  Zurich  in  the  16th  century.  As  he  underftood  the 
oriental  languages,  he  fet  about  a  new  edition  of  the 
Koran  ;  the  text  of  which  he  correfted,  by  collating 
the  Arabic  and  Latin  copies.  To  this  edition  he  fub- 
joined  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  his  fncceffors ;  and  pre¬ 
fixed  an  apology  by  way  of  preface,  which  has  been 
loudly  exclaimed  againft. 

BIB LIOGRAPHI A,  a  branch  of  archteographia, 
employed  in  the  judging  and  pending  of  ancient  manu- 
fcripts,  whether  written  in  books,  paper,  or  parchment. 

The  fenfe  of  it  is  now  extended  >  and  it  fignifies  a 
work  intended  to.  give  information  concerning  the  firft 
or  beft  editions  of  books,  and  the  ways  of  feledting  and 
diflinguifliing  them  properly.  In  fhort,  it  is  ufed  for 
a  notitia  or  defcription  of  printed  books,  either  in  the 
order  of  the  alphabet,  of  the  times  when  printed,  or 
of  the  fubjedl  matters.  In  which  fenfe,  bibliographia. 
amounts  to  much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  bibliotheca. 

Literary  journals  afford  alfo  a  kind  of  bibliographia; 

BIBLIOMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  means  of  the  Bible.  This  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  fortes  bib  lie  a  or  fortes 
fan  ft  or  um.  It  conlifted  in  taking  paflages  of  Scripture 
at  hazard,  and  drawing  indications  thence  concerning 
things  future  ;  as  in  Auguftin’s  tolle  £ S?  lege.  It  was 
much  ufed  at  the  confecration  of  bifhops. — F.  J.  Da- 
vidius,  a  Jefuit,  has  publilhed  a  bibliomancy  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  Veridicus  Chrijiianus. 

BIBLIOTHECA,  in  its  original  and  proper  fenfe,. 
denotes  a  library,  or  place  for  repofiting  books. 

Bibliotheca,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  a. 
treatife  giving  an  account  of  all  the  writers  on  a  certain 
fubjedl :  thus,  we  have  bibliothecas  of  theology,  law, 
philofophy,  &c. 

There  are  likewife  univerfal  bibliothecas,  which  treat 
indifferently  of  all  kinds  of  books  alfo  feledl  biblio¬ 
thecas,  which  give  account  of  none  but  authors  of  re¬ 
putation. 

Many  of  the  bibliothecas  agree,  in  moll  refpe&s, 
with  what  are  otherwife  called  memoirs  or  journals  of 
literature,  except  that  thefe  laft  are  confined  to  new 
books ;  but  there  are  other  bibliothecas,  that  differ 
in  nothing  from  catalogues  of  the  writers  on  certain, 
fubjedls. 

BIBLISTS,  fo  the  Roman-catholics  call  thofe 
Chriftians  who  make  Scripture  the  foie  rule  of  faith  ; 
in  which  fenfe,  all  Proteftants  either  are  or  ought  to 
be  biblifts. 

BIBLUS,  /Siff*®-,  in  botany,  an  aquatic  plant  in  E- 
gypt,  called  alfo  papyrus;  of  the  Ikin  whereof  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  made  their  paper.  See  Papyrus. 

B  IB  R ACTE  (anc.  geo g.),  a  citadel  of  the  ./Edui, 
according  to  Strabo;  but  Caefar  deferibes  it  as  a  town 
well  fortified,  very  large  and  populous,  and  of  the 


greateft  authority  among  that  nation  :  Now  Be  tire  ft ,  BibrocI 
or  Bevray;  a  defolate  place  four  miles  to  the  north-weft  jl  1 
of  Autun.  BiUdle. 

BIBROCI  (anc.  geo g.),  an  ancient  people  of  Bri- 
tain  :  Now  the  Hundred  of  Bray  in  Berks. 

B1CANER,  a  city  of  Afia,  on  the  river  Ganges, 
belonging  to  the  great  Mogul.  E.  Long.  87.  20< 

N.  Lat.  28.  40. 

BICE,  or  BrsE,  among  painters,  a  blue  colour  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  lapis  armenus. 

Bice  bears  the  beft  body  of  all  bright  blues  ufed  in 
common  work,  as  houfe-painting,  &c.  but  .it  is  the 
paleft  in  colour.  It  works  indifferently  well,  but  in¬ 
clines  a  little  to  fandy,  and  therefore  requires  good 
grinding.  Next  to  ultramarine,  which  is  too  dear  to 
be  ufed  in  common  work,  it  lies  beft  near  the  eye  of 
all  other  blues. 

BICEPS,  the  name  of  feveral  mufsles :  as  the  biceps- 
humeri,  or  cubiti;  biceps  tibiae ;  &c.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

BICESTER,  a  ftraggling  town  of  Oxfordfhire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  road  between  Oxford  and 
Buckingham. 

BICHET,  a  quantity  or  meafure  of  corn,  which 
differs  according  to  the  places  where  it  is  ufed.  The 
bichet  is  not  a  wooden  meafure,  as  the  miuot  at  Paris,, 
or  the  bufhel  at  London;  but  is  compounded  of  feverab 
certain  meafures.  It  is  ufed  in  many  parts  of  France,  &c. 

BICLINIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chamber 
with  two  beds  in  it ;  or  when  two  beds  only  were, 
round  a  table. 

BICORNES,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  fragment* 
method's  naturalis  of  Linnaeus,  fo  termed  from  the  an- 
therse  having  in  appearance  two  horns..  See  Botany- 

BIDACHE,  a  town  of  Lower  Navarre  in  France,, 
feated  on  the  river  Bidoufe.  W.  Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat. 

41*  31-  .  . 

BIDAL,  or  Bidale,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  denotes 
the  invitation  of  friends  to  drink  ale  at  fome  poor  man’s 
houfe,  who  in  confideration  hereof  experts  fome  con¬ 
tribution  for  his  relief.  This  cuftom  ftill  obtains  in 
the  weft  of  England,  and  is  mentioned  in  fome  of  our 
ancient  ftatutes. 

BIDDLE  (John),  one  of  the  moil  eminent  Eng- 
lilh  writers  among  the  Socinians,  was  born  at  Wot- 
ton-under-Edge  in  Gloucefterftlire,  and  educated  in; 
the  free  fchool  of  that  place.  Being  a  hopeful  youth,, 
he  was  taken  notice  of ;  particularly  by  Lord  George 
Berkeley,  who  allowed  him  an  exhibition  of  ten 
pounds  a-year.  This  caufed  him  vigoroufly  to  ap¬ 
ply  himfelf  to  his  ftudies ;  and  he  was,  while  at 
fchool,  author  of  a  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  Bucolics,, 
and  of  the  two  firft  fatires  of  Juvenal.  He  conti¬ 
nued  at  fchool  till  he  was  1 3  years  of  age.  However, 
having  manifefted  in  that  early  period  a  Angular  piety 
and  contempt  of  fecular  affairs,  he  was  fent  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  and  entered  a  ftudent  in  Magdalen, 
hall.  In  1641,  the  magiftrates  of  Gloucefler  chofe 
him  matter  of  the  free  fchool  of  that  city  ;  and  he  was 
much  efteemed :  but  falling  into  fome  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Trinity  different  from  thofe  commonly 
received,  and  exprefling  his  thoughts  with  too  much 
freedom,  he  fuffered  various  perfections  and  imprifon- 
ments  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  During  one  of 
thefe  confinements,  which  lafted  for  feveral  years,  being 
reduced 
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Biddiford  reduced  to  great  indigence,  he  was  employed  by  Roger 
,  II  Daniel  of  London  to  correct  the  impreffion  of  the  Greek 
;  Bn  ens.  Septuagint  Bible,  which  that  printer  was  about  to 
publifh  with  great  accuracy.  In  1651,  the  parliament 
publifhed  a  general  a£l  of  oblivion,  which  reftored  him 
to  his  full  liberty.  He  was  afterwards  imprifoncd  on 
account  of  his  tenets ;  and  at  laft  the  Protestor  banifned 
him  for  life  to  St  Mary’s  caitle  in  the  ifle  of  Seilly, 
and  fent  him  thither  in  O&ober  1655.  Soon  after,  he 
was  allowed  100  crowns  a-year  for  fubfiitenee.  In 
1658,  he  was  fet  at  full  liberty.  After  the  reftoration 
of  King  Charles  II.  he  was  fined  in  100 1.  and  each  of 
his  hearers  in  20 1.  to  lie  in  prifon  till  paid ;  which 
being  put  in  execution,  the  want  of  the  frefh  air  and 
exercife  made  him  contract  a  difeafe,  of  which'  he 
died  on  the  2 2d  of  September  1 662,  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age.  His  life  was  publifheej  in  Latin  in  1682, 
by  Mr  Farrington  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  repre- 
fents  him  as  pofiefled  of  extraordinary  piety,  charity, 
and  humility.  He  would  not  difcourfe  of  thofe  points 
in  which  he  differed  from  others  with  thofe  that  did 
not  appear  religious  according  to  their  knowledge  ; 
and  was  a  ftiift  obferver  himfelf,  and  a  fevere  exafter 
in  others,  of  reverence  in  fpeaktng  of  God  and  Chr ill. 
He  had  fo  happy  a  memory,  that  he  retained  word 
for  word  the  whole  New  Teftament,  not  only  in  Eng- 
lifh,  but  in  Greek,  as  far  as  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Revelations  of  St  John.  • 

BIDDIFORD,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  feated  on  the 
river  Toridge,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  flone-bridge 
with  24  arches.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  place,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  W.  Long.  4.  10.  N. 
Lat.  51.  10. 

BIDDING,  or  Offering,  denotes  the  railing  the 
price  of  a  thing  at  a  fale  or  auftion.  The  French 
calls  this  encherir.  It  anfwers  to  what  the  Romans  call¬ 
ed  licitari:  they  ufed  to  bid  by  holding  up  the  hand 
or  finger. 

Bidding  is  alfo  ufed  for  proclaiming  or  notifying. 
In  which  fenfe  we  meet  with  bidding  of  the  banns , 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  ajking. 

BiDDiNG-Prayer.  It  was  one  part  of  the  office  of 
the  deacons  in  the  primitive  Cliriftian  church,  to  be  a 
fort  of  monitors  and  directors  of  the  people  in  the  exer¬ 
cife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church.  To  which 
end  they  made  ufe  of  certain  known  forms  of  words,  to 
give  notice  when  each  part  of  the  fervice  began.  This 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  x»?vttsi»,  and  by  the  Latins 
prxdicare  :  which  therefore  do  not  ordinarily  fignify 
to  preach ,  as  fome  miflake  it ;  but  to  perform  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  crier  (**if'4*  or  praco")  in  the  affembly:  whence 
Synefius  and  others  call  the  deacons  legoxngvKn,  the 
holy  criers  of  the  church,  appointed  to  bid  or  exhort 
the  congregation  to  pray  and  join  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  fervice  of  the  church.  Agreeable  to  this  ancient 
practice  is  the  form  Let  us  pray,  repeated  before  feve¬ 
ral  of  the  prayers  in  the  Engliih  liturgy. 

Bidding  of  the  Beads,  a  charge  or  warning  which 
the  parifh-prieft  gave  to  his  pariihioners  at  certain  fpe- 
cial  times,  to  fay  fo  many  pater-nofters,  &c.  011  their 
beads. 

BIDENS,  water-hemp  agrimony  :  A  genus  of 
the  polygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  49th  order,  Co tv p  fitx-oppfnifolia:.  The 
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receptacle  is  paleaceous  ;  the  pappus  has  ere&  fcabrous  Bidental 
awns;  and  the  calyx  is  imbricated.  Of  this  genus  . jj 

Linnaeus  enumerates  1 3  fpecies  ;  but  none  of  them  ap-  1  ^°°‘  . 
pear  to  merit  notice  except  the  tripartita,  frequently 
found  by  the  fides  of  rivulets,  ditches,  and  lakes,  both 
in  Scotland  and  England.  This  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet ;  and  hath  its  leaves  divided  into  three,  or 
often  five,  lanceolate  ierrated  lobes,  with  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  flattilh  angular  feeds,  having 
two  beards  arifing  from  the  angles,  which  are  hooked 
or  barbed  downwards  ;  and  -generally  they  have  ano¬ 
ther  ftiorter  beard  arifing  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
of  the  feed.  “  As  this  plant  (fays  Mr  Lightfoot  f)  f  Flora  Sco- 
is  found  by  a  chemical  analyfis  to  poffefs  much  th e»- 
fame  qualities  as  the  celebrated  verbefiua  acmela,  a  plant 
belonging  to  a  genus  very  nearly  related  to  this,  it  is 
probable  it  would  have  the  fame  good  effe&s  in  expel¬ 
ling  the  ftone  and  gravel.  A  decoftion  of  this  plant 
with  alum  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  yarn, 
mull  be  firft  fteeped  in  alum  water,  then  dried  and 
fteeped  in  a  decoftion  of  the  plant,  and  afterwards 
boiled  in  the  deco&ion.  The  feeds  have  been  known 
fometimes  to  deftroy  the  cyprinus  ate- at  us,  orgold-filhr 
by  adhering  to  their  gills  and  jaws.” 

BIDENTAL,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  place  blafted 
with  lightning  ;  which  was  immediately  confecrated  by 
an  harufpex,  with  the  facrifice  of  a  bidens.  This 
place  was  afterwards  accounted  facred,  and  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  enter  it  or  to  tread  Upon  it ;  for  which  rcafon 
it  was  commonly  furrounded  with  a  ditch,  wall,  hedge, 
ropes,  &c.  See  next  article. 

BIDENT  ALES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  priefts  in- 
ftituted  to  perform  certain  ceremonies  and  expiations 
when  thunder  fell  on  anyplace.  Their  principal  offica 
was  the  facrificing  a  Iheep  of  two  years  old,  which  in 
Latin  is  called  bidens  ;  from  whence  the  place  {truck 
with  thunder  got  the  name  of  bidental.. 

BIDENTES,  in  middle-age  writers,  denotes  two 
yearlings,  or  (heep  of  the  fecond  year.  The  wool  of 
thefe  bidentes,  or  two  years  old  fheep,  being  the  fiift 
Iheering,  was  fometimes  claimed  as  a  heriot  to  the  king; 
on  the  death  of  an  abbot.  Among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  word  was  extended  further  to  any  forts  of 
beads  ufed  for  victims,  efpecially  thofe  of  that  age  : 
whence  we  meet  with  fues  bidentes.- 

BIDET,  a  nag  or  little  horfe,  formerly  allowed 
each  trooper  and  dragoon,  for  his  baggage  and  other 
occafions.  Bidets  are  grown  into  difufe,  on  account 
of  the  expences  thereof,  and  the  diforders  frequently 
arifing  from  thofe  who  attended  on  them,  &c. 

BIDIS,  (anc.  geog.),.  a  fmall  city  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Syracufe,  whofe  ruins  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the 
territory  of  Syracufe,  about  1 5  miles  to  the  foutli-well, 
with  a  church  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bidin'u 

BIDLOO  (Godfrey),  author  of  feveral  treatifes  in 
anatomy,  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  March  12th,  1  649; 

In  1688,  he  was  profefior  of  anatomy  at  the  Hague  ; 
and,  in  1694,  at  Leyden  when  king  William  III.  of 
England  appointed  him  his  phyfician  ;  which  he  would 
not  accept  but  on  condition  of  holding  his  profeffor- 
fhip,  which  was  readily  granted  him.  He  publilhed, 
in  Latin,  1.  The  Anatomy  of  the  human  Body,  de- 
monftrated  in  105  cuts,  explained  by  the  difeoveries  o5 
the  ancient  and  modern  writers.  2.  An  Oration  upon, 
the  Antiquity  of  Anatomy.  3.  A  Letter  to  Anthony. 
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Leewenhoeck  on  the  animals  fometimes  found  in  the 
liver  of  lheep  and  other  animals.  4.  Two  Decades 
of  Differtations  in  Anatomy  and  Chirurgery;  and 
other  pieces.  He  died  at  Leyden,  in  April  1713. 

BIDON,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  about  five 
pints  of  Paris,  that  is,  about  five  quarts  Englifh  wine- 
meafure.  It  is  feldom  ufed  but  among  (hips  crews. 

BIE,  (de  Adrian,)  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Liere  in  1594*  After  learning  the  rudiments  of 
the  art  from  different  mailers,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he.fpent  fix  years  in  ftudying  the  works  of  the 
beft  mailers.  His  induilry  was  then  rewarded  with 
proportionable  fuccefs  ;  for  he  found  encouragement 
among  the  moil  honourable  perforts  at  Rome,  and  in 
every  part  of  Italy  through  which  he  travelled,  from 
perfons  of  the  firft  diftin&ion.  His  penciling  was  fo 
exceedingly  neat,  and  his  touch  and  colouring  fo  very 
delicate,  that  he  was  frequently  employed  to  paint  on 
jafpar,  agate,  porphyry,  and  other  precious  materials. 

BIEEZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cra- 
covia,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  vitriol.  It  is  feated 
otr  the  river  Wefeloke,  in  E.  Long.  2.  21.  N.  Lat. 
49.  50. 

BIEL.  See  Bienna. 

BIELA,  a  town  of  Ruilia,  and  capital  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river  Opfchaw, 
in  E.  Long.  34.  55.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 

Biela  Osero,  or  Belozero,  a  town  of  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire,  capital  of  a  duchy,  and  fituated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Confa,  in 
E.  Long.  39.  10.  N.  Lat.  58.  55. 

Biela,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  capital 
of  the  Bellefe  ne§,r  the  river  Cerva,  in  E.  Long.  8.  3. 
N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

BIELSKI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Polachia,  near  one  of  the  fources  of  the  river  Narew. 
E.  Long.  22.  5  j.  N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

BIELSKOI,  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  province  of 
■Smolenlko.  E.  Long.  35.  5.  N.  Lat.  56  40. 

BIENNA,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  feated  on  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name.  The  inhabitants  are  Proteffants, 
and  in  alliance  with  thofe  of  Bern,  Soleure,  and  Fri- 
burg.  E.  Long.  7.  14.  N.  Lat.  47.  1 1. 

BIENNIAL  plants  ;  plants,  as  the  title  biennial 
imports,  that  are  only  of  two  years  duration.  Nume¬ 
rous  plants  are  of  this  tribe,  which  being  raifed  one 
year  from  feed,  generally  attain  perfection  either  the 
fame,  or  in  about  the  period  of  a  twelvemonth,  or  a 
little  lefs  or  more,  and  the  following  fpring  or  fummer 
(hoot  up  ftalks,  flower,  and  perfect  feeds  ;  foon  after 
which  they  commonly  perifh  ;  or  if  any  particular  fort 
furvive  another  year,  they  affume  a  dwindling  and 
draggling  growth,  and  gradually  die  off;  fo  that  bien¬ 
nials  are  always  in  their  prime  the  firft  or  fecond  fum¬ 
mer.  Biennials  confift  both  of  efculents  and  flower 
plants.  Of  the  efculent  kinds,  the  cabbage,  favoy, 
carrot,  parfnip,  beet,  onion,  leek,  &c.  are  biennials. 
Of  the  flowery  tribe,  the  Canterbury -bell,  French  ho* 
ney-fuckle,  wall-flower,  flock- July-flower,  fweet-Wil- 
liam,  China-pink,  common-pink,  matted-pink,  carna¬ 
tion,  fcabious,  holly-hock,  tree-mallow,  vervain-mal¬ 
low,  tree-primrofe,  honefty,  or  moonwort,  &c.  are  all 
of  the  biennial  tribe ;  all  of  which  being  fown  in  March, 
April,  or  May,  rife  the  fame  year,  and  in  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing  (hoot  up  into  ftalks,  flowfer,  and  perfect  feeds  in 
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autumn  ;  after  which  raoft  of  them  dwindle  :  though 
fometimes  the  wall-flowers,  hollyhocks,  carnations, 
pinks,  will  furvive  and  flower  the  following  year ;  but 
the  plants  become  draggling,  the  flowers  fmall  and 
badly  coloureds  it  is  therefore  eligible  to  raife  a 
fupply  annually  from  feed  ;  although  wall- flowers,  car¬ 
nations,  and  pinks,  may  be  continued  by  flips  and 
layers. 

BIER,  a  wooden  machine  for  carrying  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  to  be  buried.  The  word  comes  from  the 
French  Mere,  which  fignifies  the  fame.  It  is  called  in 
Latin  feretrum ,  a  ferendo. — Among  the  Romans  the 
common  bier,  whereon  the  poorer  fort  were  carried, 
was  called  fandapila  ;  that  ufed  for  the  richer  fort, 
leftica,  leftica  funebris ,  fometimes  left  us.  The  former 
was  only  a  fort  of  wooden  cheft,  vilis  area,  which  wa9 
burnt  with  the  body ;  the  latter  was  enriched  and  gil¬ 
ded  for  pompt  It  was  carried  bare,  or  uncovered, 
when  the  perion  died  a  natural  and  eafy  death  ;  when 
he  was  much  disfigured  or  diftorted,  it  was  veiled  or 
covered  over. 

Bier  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  that  whereon  the 
bodies  of  faints  are  placed  in  the  church  to  reft,  and 
expofed  to  the  veneration  of  the  devout.  This  is  alfo 
called,  iu  middle-age  writers,  left  us,  feretrum,  leftica , 
and  loculus  ;  and  was  ufually  enriched  with  gold,  filver, 
and  precious  ftones,  which  was  the  caufe  that  the  bier 
of  St  Benedict  was  pillaged,  and  all  its  ornaments  car¬ 
ried  off. 

BIEROLIET,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands  in  Dutch 
Flanders,  where  William  Bruckficld,  or  Beukelings,  who 
invented  the  method  of  pickling  herrings,  died  in 
1397.  E.  Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

BIFERjE,  plants  thrt  flower  twice  a-year,  in 
fpring  -and  autumn,  as  is  common  between  the  tro¬ 
pics. 

BIFRONS,  a  perion  double-fronted,  or  two-faced. 

Bifrons  is  more  peculiarly  an  appellation  of  Jalius, 
vrho  was  reprefented  by  the  ancients  with  two  faces, 
as  being  fuppofed  to  look  both  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  :  though  other  reafons  for  it  are  recited  by  Pin* 
tarch.  Sometimes  he  wa3, painted  with  four  faces, 
quddrifons,  as  refpefting  the  four  feafons. 

BIOA,  in  antiquity,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes 
abreaft.  Chariot-races,  with  tlvo  horfes,  were  intro* 
duced  into  the  Olympic  games  in  the  93d  Olympiad  ; 
but  the  invention  was  much  more:  ancient,  as  we  find 
that  the  heroes  in  the  Iliad  fight  frorh  chariots  of  that 
kind.  The  moon,  night,  and  the  morning,  are  by 
mythologifts  fuppofed  to  be  carried  in  bigee,  the  fun  in 
quadriga.  Statues  in  biga  were  at  firft  only  allowed 
to  the  gods,  then  to  conquerors  in  the  Grecian  games  } 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  like  ilatues,  with  bigXi 
were  decreed  and  granted  to  great  and  well-deferving 
men,  as  a  kind  of  half  triumph,  being  erefted  in  moft 
public  places  of  the  city.  Figures  of  big  a  were  alfo 
ftruck  on  their  coins.  The  drivers  of  big a  were  cal* 
led  bigarii  ;  a  marble  bull  of  one  Florus  a  bigarius  is 
ftill  feen  at  Rome. 

BIGAMY,  properly  fignifies  being  twice  married  ; 
but  with  us  is  ufed  as  fynonymous  to  polygamy,  or  ha¬ 
ring  a  plurality  of  wives  at  once.  Such  fecond  mar¬ 
riage,  living  the  former  hufband  or  wife,  is  fimply  void, 
and  a  mere  nullity,  by  the  ecclefiaftical  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  s  and  yet  the  legiflature  Jtas  thought  it  juft  to 
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make  it  felony,  by  reafon  of  its  being  fo  great  a  viola-  it  is  ufual  to  fend  children  to  fchool.  At  ten  years  of  Bignonwu 
tion  of  the  public  ceconomy  and  decency  of  a  well  or-  age  he  gave  the  public  a  fpecimen  of  his  learning,  in  a  "‘v~— * 
dered  ftate.  For  polygamy  can  never  be  endured  tin-  Defcription  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  two  years  after, 
der  any  rational  civil  eftabliftirnent,  whatever  fpecious  he  publifhed  a  Dilcourfe  concerning  the  principal  anti- 
reafons  may  be  urged  for  it  by  the  eaftern  nations,  the  quities  and  curiofities  of  Rome ;  and  A  fummary  trea- 
fallacioufnefs  of  which  has  been  fully  proved  by  many  life  concerning  the  election  of  Popes.  Henry  IV.  de- 
fenfible  writers  :  but  in  northern  countries  the  very  na-  fired  to  fee  him,  and  appointed  him  page  to  the  dau- 
ture  of  the  climate  feems  to  reclaim  againll  it ;  it  never  phin,  who  was  afterwards  Louis  XIII.  He  appeared 
having  obtained  in  this  part  of  the  world,  even  from  at  court  with  all  the  politenefs  of  manners  imaginable, 
the  time  of  our  German  anceftors,  who,  as  Tacitus  He  wrote  at  that  time  a  Treatife  of  the  precedency 
informs  us,  “  prope  foil  barbarorum  Jingulis  uxoribus  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hen- 
“  content!  funt.”  It  is  therefore  punifhed  by  the  ry  IV.  who  gave 'him  an  exprefs  order  to  continue  his 
laws  both  of  ancient  and  modern  Sweden  with  death,  refearches  on  that  fubjeft :  but  the  death  of  that  prince 
And  in  Britain  it  is  enabled  by  ftatute  I  Jac.  I.  interrupted  his  defign.  He  publifhed,  in  1613,  the 
c.  it.  that  if  any  perfon  being  married,  do  after-  Formulas  of  Marculphus.  He  was  in  1620  made  advo- 
wards  marry  again,  the  former  hufband  or  wife  being  cate-general  in  the  grand  council;  and  difeharged  that 
alive,  it  is  felony  ;  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  poll  with  fuch  reputation,  that  the  king  nominated 
The  firft  wife  in  this  cafe  fhall  not' be  admitted  as  au  him  fome  time  after  counfellor  of  ftate,  and  at  laft  ad- 
evidence  againll  her  hufband,  becaufe  (he  is  the  true  vocate-general  in  the  parliament.  He  refigned  his  of- 
wife  ;  but  the  fecond  may,  for  fhe  indeed  is  no  wife  at  fices  in  1641  ;  and  the  year  following  was  appointed 
all :  and  fo,  vice  verfa,  of  a  fecond  hufband.  This  chief  library  keeper  of  the  king’s  library.  Fie  was 
aft  makes  an  exception  to  fiv-e  cafes,  in  which  fuch  obliged  to  refume  his  office  of  advocate-general,  and 
fecond  marriage,  though  in  the  three  firft  it  is  void,  is  held  it  till  his  death.  He  was  employed  in  the  moil 
yet  no  felony.  1.  Where  either  party  hath  been. con-  important  affairs  of  ftate.  At  laft  this  great  man,  who 
tinually  abroad  for  feven  years,  whether  the  party  in  had  always  made  religion  the  bafis  of  his  other  virtues,. 

England  hath  notice  of  the  other’s  being  alive  or  no.,  died  with  the  moft  exemplary  devotion  in  1656. 

2.  Where  either  of  the  parties  hath  been  abfent  from  BIGNONIA,  Trumpet-flower,  or  Scarlet 
the  other  feven  years  within  this  kingdom,  and  the  re-  Jasmine:  A  genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  be- 
maining  party  hath  had  no  knowledge  of  the  other’s  longing  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of.  plants  ;  and  in  the 
being  alive  within  that  time.  3.  Where  there  is  a  di-  natural  method  ranking  in  the  40th  order  Berfonatne. 
vorce  (or  reparation  a  menfa  et  thoro)  by  fentence  in.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  and  cup-form :  The  corolla. is. 
the  ecclefiaftical  court.  4.  Where  the  firft  marriage  is  bell-fhaped  at  the  throat,  quinquefid,  and  bellied  under¬ 
declared  abfolutely  void  by  any  fuch  fentence,  and  the  neath:  The  filiqua  is  bilocular;  and  the  feeds  liave- 
parties  loofed  a  vinculo.  Or,  5.  Where  either  of  the  membranous  wings. 

parties  was  under  the  age  of  confent  at  the  time  of  the  Species.  Of  this  genus  Linnseus  enumerates  1 7  fpe- 
firft  marriage  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe  the  firft  marriage  was-  cies;  of  which  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable: 
voidable  by  the  difagreement  of  either  party,  which  1.  The  radicans,  or  climbing  afli-leaved  bignonia,  is- 
the  fecond  marriage  very  clearly  amounts  to..  But,  if  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  It  rife3  30  or  40  feet 
at  the  age  of  confent  the  parties  had  agreed  to  the  high,  having  pinnated  oppofite  leaves  of  four  pair  of 
marriage,  which  completes  the  contract,  and  is  indeed  ferrated  lobes,  and  an  odd  one:  all  the  ffioots  and 
the  real  marriage  ;  and  afterwards  one  of  them  ffiould  branches  being  terminated  by  beautiful  clufters  oflarge 
marry  again  ;  Judge  Blackftone  apprehends  that  fuch  trumpet-lhaped  fcarlet  flowers.  The  humming  birds  de- 
fecond  marriage  would  be  within  the  reafon  and  pe-  light  to  feed  on  thefe  flowers,  and  by  thruftingthemfelves 
nalties  of  the  aft..  too  far  into  them  are  fometimes  caught.  Of  this  fpecie8 

BIGATI,  in  antiquity,  a'  kind  of  ancient  Roman  there  is  a  variety  with  fmaller  flowers.  2.  The  femper- 
filver  coins,  on  one  fide  whereof  Was  reprefented  a  biga,  virens,  or  evergreen  climbing  Virginia  bignonia,  is  a  11a- 
or  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes.  The  bigatus  was  pro-  tive  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  the  Bahama  iflands. 
perly  the  Roman  denarius,  whofe  impreffion,  during  the  The  ftalks  are  more  flender  than  thofe  of. the  former 
times  of  the  commonwealth,  was  a  chariot  driven  by  fpecies;  yet  they  rife,  upon  proper  fupports,  to  the 
♦Victory,  and  drawn  either  by  two  horfes  or  four;  ac-  height  of  20  or  30  feet;  the  flowers  are.  trumpet- 
cording  to  which  it  was  either  denominated  bigatus  ox  fhaped,  ereft,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  from 
quadrigatus.  thefides  and  ends  of  the  ftalks  and  branches..  3.  The 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  town  of  Bedfordfhire  in  catalpa  is  a  native  of  the  fame  countries.  It  hatha 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Ivel,  over  which  there  is  ftrong  woody  ftem  and  branches,  rifing  20  feet  high, 
a  handfome  bridge.  The  town  is  much  more  confide-  ornamented  with  large  heart-fhaped  leaves,  five  or  fix 
rable  now  than  formerly,  on  account  of  its  commodious  inches  long,  .and  almoft  as  broad,  placed  by  threes,  with 
inns  for  pafiengers,  it  lying  on  the  principal  road  from  whitilh  yellow-ftriped  flowers  coming  out  in  panicles 
London  to  York.  W.  Long.  o.  1 5,  N.  Lat.  52:  5.  towards  the  end  of  the  branches.  This  deferves  a 

BIGHT,  among  feamen,  denotes  one  roll  or  round'  place  in  all  curious  fhrubberies,  as  during  the  fummer 
of  a  cable  or  rope,  when  coiled  up..  feafon  no  tree  makes  a  more  beautiful  appearance:  for 

BIGNON  (Jerome),  a  French  writer,  was  born  at  which  reafon  it  fhould  be  placed  confpicuoufly ;  or 
Paris  in  1 590.  He  gained  an  uncommon  knowledge,  fome  might  be  planted  fingly  upon  fpacious  lawns  or 
under  the  care  of  his  father,  in  philofophy,  mathema-  other  large  opens  of  grafs-ground,  and  permitted  to  take, 
tics,  hiftory,  civil  law,  and  divinity,  in  a  very  fhort  time ;  their  nal'aral  growth.  4.  The  unguis,  or  claw-bignonia, . 
and  was  almoft  at  the  end  of  kis  ftudies  at.an  age  when  a  deciduous  climber,  is  a  native  of  Barbadoes  and  the. 

other- 
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Biprnonia.  other  Weil  India  iflands.  It  rifesby  the  help  of  claw-  fown  in  a  fine  warm  border  oflight  rich  mould,  or  elfe  Bigorr^ 
like  tendrils,  the  branches  being  very  flender  and  weak;  *inpotsor  boxes;  the  feedling  plants  requiring  more 
and  by  thel'e  it  will  over- top  bufhes,  trees,  &c.  twenty  than  a  common  care.  _ 


or  thirty  feet  high.  The  branches,  however,  (how 
their  natural  tendency  to  afpire,  for  they  wind  about 
every  thing  that  is  near  them :  fo  that,  together  with 
the  afliftance  nature  has  given  them  of  tendrils,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  arrive  at  fo  great  an  height.  Tliefe  bran¬ 
ches,  or  rather  (talks,  have  a  fmooth  furface,  are  often 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  particularly  next  the  fun,  and  are 
very  tough.  The  tendrils  grow  from  the  joints ;  they 
are  bowed,  and  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
leaves  grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  and  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber  at  each.  Thefe  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  have  their 
edges  entire,  and  are  very  ornamental  to  the  plant;  for 
they  are  of  an  elegant  green  colonr:  their  under  fur- 
face  is  much  paler  than  their  upper;  and  their  footftalks, 
midrib,  and  veins,  alter  to  a  fine  purple.  The  flowers 
are  monopetalous  and  bell-fhaped.  The  tube  is  very 
large,  and  the  rim  is  divided  and  fpreads  open.  They 
grow  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  in  Auguft,  two  ufually 
at  each  joint;  and  they  are  fucceeded  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow  naturally  by  long  pods  5.  The  ca- 
preolata,  or  tendril  bignonia,  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  another  fine  climber,  which  rifes  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  tendrils  or  clafpers.  The  leaves  grow  at  the 
joints  oppofite  by  pairs,  though  tliofe  which  appear  at 
the  bottom  frequently  come  out  fingly.  They  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  and  continue  on  the  plant  all  winter. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  Auguft  from  the  wings  of 
the  leaves  ;  they  are  of  the  fame  nature,  and  of  the 
(hape  nearly -of  the  former  ;  are  large,  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  fucceeded  by  fhort  pods. 

Culture  and  Propagation.  Of  the  climbers-’  1.  If 
the  (hoots  are  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  covered  with 
a  little  mould,  they  will  immediately  ftrike  root,  and 
become  good  plants  for  fetting  out  where  they  are 
wanted.  2.  They  will  all  grow  by  cuttings.  The 
bottom  part  of  the  ftrongeft  young  (hoots  is  the  beft  ; 
and  by  this  method  plenty  may  be  foon  raifed.  3. 
They  are  to  be  raifed  by  feeds ;  but  this  is  a  tedious 
method,  efpecially  of  the  pinnated-leaved  forts;  for  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  plants  raifed  from  feeds 
will  blow.  As  to  the  catalpa,  whoever  has  the  con- 
veniency  of  a  bark-bed  may  propagate  it  in  plenty,  t . 
By  cuttings;  which  being  planted  in  pots,  apd  plunged 
into  the  beds  in  the  fpring,  will  food  ftrike  root,  and 
may  afterwards  be  fo  hardened  to  the  open  air,  that  they 
may  be  fet  abroad  in  the  (hade  before  the  end  of  fum- 
mer  :  in  the  beginning  of  October,  they  (hould  be  re¬ 
moved  into  a  green-houfe,  or  under  fome  fhelter  to  be 
protected  from  the  winter’s  froft.  In  the  fpring,  af¬ 
ter  the  bad  weather  is  pad,  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery-way,  in  a  well 
(heltered  place ;  arid  if  the  foil  be  rich,  and  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  be  moift,  it  will  be  the  better.  Here  they 
may  (land  for  four  or  five  years,  the  rows  being  dug  in 
winter  and  weeded  in  fummer,  when  they  will  be  of  a 
proper  fizeto  be  planted  out  to  Hand.  Thefe  cuttings 
will  often  grow  in  a  rich,  fhady,  moift,  border;  fo  that 
whoever  can  have  plenty  of  them,  (hould  plant  them 
pretty  thick  in  fuch  a  place,  and  he  may  be  tolerably 
lure,  by  this  way,  of  raifing  many  plants.  2.  From  feed ; 
which  rnuft  be  procured  from  America,  and  fliould  be 
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BIGORRE,  a  territory  or  county  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Gafcony.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  the  valley  of  Aure,  the  vifconnty  of  Nebouffa,  Ri¬ 
viere  Verdun,  and  Pardiac ;  by  Bearn  on  the  weft  ;  on 
the  fouth,  by  the  valleys  of  Brotou  and  Penticoufe  in 
Arragon;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Riviere- 
Bas  incorporated  with  Armagnac.  It  is  40  miles  long 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  30  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  mountains, 
the  plains,  and  the  Ruftan.  The  mountains  are  inclo- 
fed  between  thofe  of  the  valley  of  Aure  on  the  eaft, 
tliofe  of  Arragon  on  the  fouth,  and  of  Bearn  on  the 
weft.  This  part  contains  two  principal  valleys,  Lave- 
dan  and  Barege.  The  valley  of  Bigorre  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  has  the  hills  of  Ruftan  on  the  eaft.  The  re¬ 
markable  towns  are  Tarbes  the  capital,  Bagneres, 
I.ourd,  &c.  The  mountains  are  a  barrier  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  there  are  four  different  paffages 
which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  guard.  Bigorre 
yields  marble,  jafper,  done,  and  (late  .’  there  are  alfo 
mines  of  feveial  forts,  but  they  are  not  worked.  The 
rivers  are  the  Adour,  the  Elehes,  the  Arrofet,  and  the 
Gave  of  Lavedan  ;  there  are  alfo  three  lakes. 

BIGOT,  a  perfon  obftinately  and  perverfely  wedded 
to  fome  opinion  or  practice,  particularly  of  a  religious 
nature.  Cairfbden,  perhaps,  has  hit  upon  the  true  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  word.  He  relates,  that  when  Rollo,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  received  Gifla,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Foolijh,  in  marriage,  together  with  the  inveftiture 
of  that  dukedom,  he  would  not  fubmit  to  kifs  Charles’s 
foot :  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  by  all  means  to 
comply  with  that  ceremony,  he  made  anfwer  in  the 
Englifh  tongue,  Nf.  se  by  God,  i.  e.  Not' fo  by  God. 
Upon  which,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  deriding  him, 
and  corruptly  repeating  bis  anfwer,  called  him  bigot ; 
from  whence  the  Normans  were  called,  bigodi ,  or  bigots. 

Bigot,  in  Italian  bigontia ,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  Ve¬ 
netian  liquid  meafure,  containing  the  fourth  part  of 
the  amphora,  or  half  the  boot. 

BIHAEZ,  a  ftrong  town  of  Croatia  in  Hungary, 
feated  in  an  ifle  formed  by  the  river  Anna,  in  E.  Long. 
16.  2.  N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

BILANDER,  in  navigation,  a  fmall  merchant- 
(hip  with  two  malls,  diftinguifhed  from  other  veffels 
of  the  fame  kind  by  the  form  of  the  main-fail.  Few 
veffels  are  now  rigged  in  the  mariner  of  bilanders ;  the 
name  has  been  varioully  applied  in  different  countries. 

BILBILIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Hifpania 
Citerior,  the  birth-place  of  Martial ;  now  fuppofed 
to  be  Calatajud  in  Arragon  on  the  Xalon. 

BILBOA,alarge,handfome,and  rich  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  Bifcay,  with  a  well  frequented  harbour.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  wholefomenefs  of  its  air  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil  about  it.  The  inhabitants  have  al¬ 
ways  preferved  themfelves  from  a  mixture  with  the 
Jews  and  Moors  ;  and  therefore  will  admit  no  family 
to  fettle  among  them  but  who  can  prove  themfelves  to 
be  of  Chrillian  extraftion,  nor  will  they  admit  any 
(laves  among  them  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Spain.  The 
exports  are  wool,  and  fword-bl&des,  with  fome  other 
manufactures  of  iron  and  fteel.  The  town  is  feated  at 

the 
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SHbowa  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ibaicabal,  in  W.  Long.  4.  20. 

_  ji  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

■  rid  C*  BILBOWS,  a  punilhment  at  fea,  anfwering  to  the 

■  „  flocks  at  land.  The  offender  is  laid  in  irons,  or  flocks, 

which  are  more  or  lefs  ponderous  according  to  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  offence  of  which  he  is  guilty. 

BILDESTON,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  feated 
on  a  creek  on  the  river  Breton.  The  principal  manu¬ 
facture  is  in  woollen  goods,  efpecially  blankets.  E. 
Long.  o.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

B1LDGE  of  a  fhip,  the  bottom  of  her  floor,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  place  the  fhip  refls  on  when  fhe  is  a- 
ground.  Therefore,  bildge-nuater  is  that  which  lies  on 
her  floor,'  and  cannot  go  to  the  well  of  the  pump.: 
And  bildge-pumps ,  or  burr-pumps,  are  thofe  that  carry 
off  the  bildge-water.  They  likewife  fay  .the  fhip  is 
bildged,  when  fhe  has  fome  ,of  her  timber  flruck  off  on 
a  rock  or  anchor,  and  fprings  a  leak. 

BILE,  a  yellow,  bitter  j&ice,  feparated  from  the 
blood  in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  porus  bilarius  and 
gall-bladder,  and  thence  difcharged  by  the  common 
dud  into  the  duodenum.  See  Anatomy,  n°  97,  98. 

BILEDULGERID,  or  Belad  Al  Jerid,  the 
Country  of  dates,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  It  is  almoft 
of  a  fquare  form,  extending  itfelf  more  than  80  leagues 
everyway,  from  28.  30.  to  32.  50.  north  latitude,  and 
fiom  6  to  12  degrees  of  weft  longitude.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  eaft  bjr 
a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Tripoli 
and  part  of  Gudamis,  on  the  weft  by  the  countries 
of  Zeb  and  Mezeb,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  province 
of  Verghela.  The  whole  country  is  barren,  fandy,  and 
mountainous,  producing  little  or  nothing  befides  dates, 
which  grow  here  in  fuch  profufion,  that  the  face  of 
half  the  kingdom  is  covered  over  with  date-trees,  and 
from  hence  the  whole  country  takes  its  name.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy:  the  people  lean,  fwarthy, 
aad  fhrivelled  in  their  complexions,';  with  their  eyes  in¬ 
flamed,  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  fun-beams  from 
the  white  hard  foil ;  and  the  lhowers  of  dull  and  fand 
driven  by  the  high  winds  that  blow  here  at  certain  fea- 
fons  are  frequently  fo  violent  as  to  bury  men  and 
cattle  under  them.  Another  inconvenience  with  which 
the  inhabitants  are  afflicted,  for  which  no  other  rea- 
fan  is  given  befides  their  conftant  living  on  dates,  is, 
an  inveterate  feurvy  in  their  gums,  whence  all  their 
teeth  drop  out ;  though  it  frequently  fpreads  over  their 
whole  bodies,  and  then  they  become  the  moft  unhappy 
and  loathfome  objeCts.  They  are  almoft  entirely  free 
from  other  difeafes:  fo  that,  when  not  afflicted  with  this, 
they  live  to  a  good  old  age  ;  though  it  is  obfervable, 
that  they  difeover  a  furrowed  countenance,  fhrivelled 
ikin,  hoary  locks,  and  other  fymptoms  of  old  age,  very 
early  in  life,  and  before  decrepitude,  infirmity,  or  any 
decay  of  their  faculties,  appear.  The  plague  is  not 
known  in  Biledulgerid,  though  fo  frequent  in  Barbary, 
and  though  a  conftant  intercourfe  is  kept  up  between 
the  two  countries  ;  whence  it  would  feem,  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  cafes  this  terrible  diftemper  is  not  fo  infectious  as 
It  is  ufually  thought  to  be.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  fmall-pox,  a  difeafe  little  lefs  contagions  and  fatal 
in  hot  countries  than  the  plague  itfelf.  The  natives 
are  reprefented  as  a  lewd,  treacherous,  thievifh,  and 
favage  people,  who  delight  in  murder  and  robbery. 
Voa.  III.  Part  I. 


They  are  moftly  a  mixture  of  Africans  and  wild  Arabs  Biledulge- 
who  mingled  themfelves  with  them.  The  former  live  ”?* 

with  fome  regularity  and  civil  order  in  a  kind  of  villages  jjjjg 

compofed  of  a  number  of  little  huts;  the  latter  in  tents,  -v— ,4 
ranging  from  place  to  place  in  queft  of  food  and  plun¬ 
der.  The  Arabs,  who  pride  themfelves  in  their  fupe- 
riority  of  birth  and  talents  above  the  primitive  inhabi¬ 
tants,  are  wholly  independent  and  free,  frequently  hi¬ 
ring  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  neighbouring  prin¬ 
ces  at  war ;  from  which  policy  arife  the  moft  valuable 
branches  of  their  public  revenue,  if  any  thing  can  be 
called  common  or  public  in  a  nation  of  lawlefs  rob¬ 
bers.  The  reft  purfue  no  other  occupation  befides 
hunting  and  plundering  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  their 
common  employment,  efpecially  hunting  of  oftriches, 
which  are  faid  to  be  of  a  prodigious  ftature  in  this 
country,  and  as  high  as  a  man  mounted  on  a  tall 
horfe.  The  inhabitants  eat  the  flefh  of  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  ;  barter  their  feathers  for  corn,  pulfe,  and  other 
things  they  want;  ufe  their  hearts  in  their  necroman¬ 
tic  and  religious  rites,  their  fat  as  a  medicine  of  fove- 
reign  virtue,  their  talons  for  ear-pendants  and  other  or¬ 
naments,  and  their  Ikins  they  convert  into  pouches  and 
knapfacks,  fo  that  not  a  part  of  the  animal  but  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  Befides  dates  and 
oftriches,  the  Arabs  live  likewife  on  the  flefh  of  goats 
and.camels ;  drinking  either  the  liquor  or  broth  in  which 
that  flefh  is  boiled,  or  the  milk  of  their  camels ;  for 
they  feldom  tafte  water,  that  element  being  more  fcarce 
in  this  country  than  milk  itfelf.  In  the  whole  coun- 

7  there  is  fcarce  a  town  of  any  note,  or  even  a  ftream 
water  that  deferves  notice,  or  that  is  not  dried  up 
half  the  year. 

BILEVELT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia  and  county  of  Ravenfburg,  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Pruflia,  in  E.  Long.  8.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  e. 

BILINGUIS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  one  that 
fpeaks  two  languages ;  but  in  law,  is  ufed  for  a  jury 
that  pafles  in  any  cafe  between  an  Englifhman  and  a 
foreigner,  whereof  part  ought  to  be  Englifh  and  part 
ftrangers. 

BILIOUS,  in  general,  denotes  fomething  belonging 
to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  bile.  Hence, 

Bilious  Fevers  are  thofe  occafioned  by  the  over-co- 
pioufnefs  or  bad  qualities  of  the  bile. 

BILL,  in  mechanics,  an  inftrument  made  of  iron, 
edged  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  adapted  to  a 
handle.  It  is  ufed  by  plumbers,  to  perform  feveral 
parts  of  their  work  ;  by  bafket-makers,  to  cut  the  lar- 
geft  pieces  of  chefnut-trees  and  other  wood  ;  and  by 
gardeners,  to  prune  trees.  When  ftiort,  it  is  called  a 
hand-bill }  and  when  long,  a  hedge-bill. 

Bill,  in  law,  a  declaration  in  writing,  exprefling 
either  fome  wrong  the  complainant  has  fuffered  from  the 
defendant,  or  a  fault  committed  by  the  perfon  com¬ 
plained  of  againft  fome  law  or  ftatute. — This  bill  is 
fometimes  exhibited  to  jufticesat  the  general  aflizes,  by 
way  of  indi&ment,  or  referred  to  others  having  juris¬ 
diction  ;  but  is  more  generally  addreffed  to  the  lord 
chancellor.  It  contains  the  fa&  complained  of,  the 
damage  fuflained,  and  a  petition  or  procefs  againft  the 
defendant  for  redrefs ;  and  is  ufed  both  in  criminal 
and  civil  cafes.  In  the  former,  the  words  b'tlla  vera 
are  indorfed  by  the  grand  jury  upon  a  prefentment, 

F  f  implying 


Bill. 
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implying  that  they  find  the  fame  founded  on  pro¬ 
bable  evidence,  and  therefore  worthy  of  further  confi- 
deration. 

In  Scots  law,  every  fummary  application  in  writing, 
by  way  of  petition  to  the  court  of  feffion,  is  called  a 
bill. 

Bill  of  Attainder.  See  Attainder. 

Bill  of  Appeal.  See  Appeal. 

Bill  fignifies  alfo  a  paper,  either  written  or  printed, 
in  very  large  characters,  which  is  polled  up  in  fome  o- 
pen  and  public  place,  to  give  notice  of  the  fale  of  any 
merchandize  or  (hip,  or  of  the  failing  of  any  veffel  in¬ 
to  foreign  parts. 

Bill,  in  trade,  both  wholefale  and  retail,  as  alfo 
among  workmen,  fignifies  an  account  of  merchan¬ 
dizes  or  goods  delivered  to  a  perfon,  or  of  work  done 
for  one. 

Bill,  in  commerce,  denotes  a  fecurity  for  money 
under  the  hand  and  fometimes  feal  of  the  debtor,  with¬ 
out  any  condition  or  forfeiture  in  cafe  of  non-perform¬ 
ance  ;  in  which  it  is  diilinguifhed  from  a  bond  or  ob¬ 
ligation.  It  has  been  ufually  defined,  a  writing  where¬ 
in  one  man  is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney,  on  a  day  that  is  future,  or  presently  on  demand, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
when  it  is  drawn  ;  on  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  dili¬ 
gence  or  execution  may  be  immediately  done  to  force 
payment.  Thefe  bills  muft  be  on  (lamped  paper :  if 
under  L.50,  the  (lamp  to  be  6  d. }  if  for  L.50  or  up¬ 
wards,  1  s. 

Bank-BiLL  is  a  note  or  obligation  figned  on  behalf 
of  the  company  of  the  bank,  by  one  of  their  cafhiers, 
for  value  received.  Or  it  is  an  obligation  to  pay  on 
demand  either  to  the  bearer  or  to  order ;  in  Scotland, 
it  is  underftood  to  be  to  order. 

Bill  of  Entry,  an  account  of  the  goods  entered  at 
the  cuftom-houfe,  both  inwards  and  outwards.  In 
this  bill  muft  be  expreffed,  the  merchant  exporting  or 
importing  ;  the  quantity  of  merchandize,  and_tlie  di¬ 
vers  fpecies  thereof ;  and  whither  tranfported,  or  from 
whence. 

Bill  of  Exchange ,  is  a  fecurity,  originally  invented 
among  merchants  in  different  countries,  for  the-  more 
eafy  remittance  of  money  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
which  has  fince  fpread  itfelf  into  almoft  all  pecuniary 
tranfa&ions.  It  is  an  open  letter  of  requeft  from  one 
man  to  another,  defiring  him  to  pay  a  fum  named  there¬ 
in  to  a  third  perfon  on  his  account ;  by  which  means 
a  man  at  the  mod  diftant  part  of  the  world  may  have 
money  remitted  to  him  from  any  trading  country.  If 
A  lives  in  Jamaica,  and  owes  B  who  lives  in  England 
L.  1 000  ;  now  if  C  be  going  from  England  to  Jamaica, 
he  may  pay  B  this  L.1000  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  by  B  in  England  upon  A  in  Jamaica,  and  re¬ 
ceive  it  when  he  comes  thither.  Thus  does  B  receive 
his  debt,  at  any  diftance  of  place,  by  transferring  it 
to  C ;  who  carries  over  his  money  in  paper-credit, 
without  danger  of  robbery  or  lofs  This  method  is 
faid  to  have  been  brought  into  general  ufe  by  the  Jews 
and  Lombards,  when  banilhed  for  their  ufury  and 
other  vices  :  in  order  the  more  eafily  to  draw  their  ef- 
fe£ls  out  of  France  and  England  into  thofe  countries 
in  which  they  had  chofen  to  refide.  But  the  invention 
of  it  was  a  little  earlier  j.  for  the  Jews  were  banifhed 


out  of  Guienne  in  1287,  and  out  of  England  in  1290,  BiH. 
and  in  1236  the  ufe  of  paper-credit  was  introduced  in-  "““V— 
to  the  Mogul  empire  in  China. — In  common  fpeech, 
fuch  a  bill  is  frequently  called  a  draught ;  bat  a  bill  of 
exchange  is  the  more  iegal  as  well  as  mercantile  ex- 
prefiion.  The  perfon,  however,  who  writes  this  letter 
is  called,  in  law,  the  drawer  }  and  he  to  whom  it  is 
written,  the  drawee}  and  the  third  perfon  or  negociator 
to  whom  it  is  payable  (whether  fpecially  named  or 
the  bearer  generally)  is  called  the  payee. 

Thefe  bills  are  either  foreign  or  inland  ;  foreign, 
when  drawn  by  a  merchant  refiding  abroad  upon  his 
correfpondent  in  England,  or  vice  ve:fa  ;  and  inland, 
when  both  the  drawer  and  the  drawee  refide  within  the 
kingdom.  Formerly  foreign  bills  of  exchange  were 
much  more  regarded  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  inland 
ones,  as  being  thought  of  more  public  concern  in  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  commerce.  But  now  by  two 
ftatutes,  the  one  9  and  10  Wi  III.  c.  17.  the  other  3 
and  4  Ann.  c.  9.  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  put  upon 
the  fame  footing  as  foreign  ones  ;  what  was  the  law 
and  cuftom  of  merchants  with  regard  to  the  one,  and 
taken  notice  of  merely  as  fuch,  being  by  thofe  ftatutes 
exprefsly  enabled  with  regard  to  the  other.  So  that 
there  is  now  in  law  no  manner  of  difference  between 
them.  In  drawing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  cu- 
ftomary  to  give  two  or  three  of  the  fame  date  and  tenor 
to  be  fent  by  different  conveyances,  that  in  cafe  of  acci¬ 
dents  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  fent  may  not  be  dif- 
appointed  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  bill,  that  it  is  the  ift,  2d,  or  3d  bill  of  exchange  ; 
fo  that  when  one  is  paid  it  difcharges  all  the  reft.  Fo¬ 
reign  bills  for  any  fum  muft  be  on  6d.  (lamped  paper. 

Bill  of  Lading ,  an  acknowledgment  figned  by  the 
mafter  of  a  fliip,  and  given  to  a  merchant,  &c.  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  goods  which  the  mafter  has  re¬ 
ceived  on  board  from  that  merchant,  &c.  with  a  pro- 
mife  to  deliver  them  at  an  intended  place  for  a  certain- 
falary.  Each  bill  of  lading  muft  be  treble,  one  for  the 
merchant  who  loads  the  goods,  another  to  be  fent  tor 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  configned,  and  the  third 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  mafter  of  the  (hip.  It 
muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  a  bill-  of  lading  is  ufed 
only  when  the  goods  fent  on  board  a  (hip  are  J»ut  part 
of  the  cargo  :  for  when  a  merchant  loads  a  whole  vef- 
fel  for  his  own  perfonal  account,  the  deed  paffed  between- 
him  and  the  mafter  of  the  (hip  is  called  charter-party.. 

See  Chart F.R-party. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  are  accounts  of  the  numbers  of 
births  and  burials  within  a  certain  diftrift,  every  week, 
month,  quarter,  or  year.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  weekly 
hills,  monthly  hills ,  quarterly  bills ,  yearly  bills.  The 
London  bills  of  mortality,  which  were  the  firft,  are 
compofed  by  the  company  of  parifh-clerks,  and  exprefs. 
the  number  of  chriftenings  of  each  fex,  and  the  number 
of  deaths  from  each  difeafe. 

Bill  of  Parcels,  an  account  given  by  the  feller  to  the 
buyer,  containing  the  particulars  of  all  the  forts  and 
prices  of  the  goods  bought. 

Bill  of  Sale,  is  when  a  perfon  wanting  a  fum  of 
money  delivers  goods  as  a  fecurity  to  the  lender,  to- 
whom  he  gives  this  bill,  impowering  him  to  fell  the- 
goods,  in  cafe  the  fum  borrowed  is  not  repaid,  with 
intereft,.  at  the  appointed  time. 
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Bill  of  Store,  a  licence  granted  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
to  merchants,  by  which  they  have  liberty  to  carry,  cu- 
ftom-free,  all  fuch  ftores  and  provifions  as  they  may 
have  occafion  for  during  their  voyage. 

Bill  of  Sufferance,  a  licence  granted  to  a  merchant, 
at  the  cuftom-houfe,  fuffering  him  to  trade  from  one 
Englifh  port  to  another  without  paying  cuftom. 

Lombard,  Bills,  are  inftruments  of  an  uncommon 
kind  and  figure,  ufed  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  of  late 
alfo  in  France  ;  confifting  of  a  piece  of  parchment,  cut 
to  an  acute  angle  about  an  inch  broad  at  top,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point  at  bottom'}  chiefly  given  where 
private  perfons  are  concerned  in  the  fitting  out  a  fhip 
on  any  long  voyage.  The  manner  is  thus:  The  party, 
who  is  defirous  to  be  concerned  in  the  cargo  or  venture, 
carries  his  money  to  the  merchant,  who  fits  out  the 
Ihip,  where  it  is  entered  down  in  a  regifter:  at  the  fame 
time  the  merchant  writes  down  on  a  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment,  upwards  of  an  inch  broad,  and  feven  or  eight 
inches  long,  the  name  of  the  lender  and  the  fum  lent ; 
which  being  cut  diagonal-wife,  or  from  corner  to  cor¬ 
ner,  each  party  retains  his  half.  On  the  return  of  the 
veffel,  the  lender  brings  his  moiety  to  the  merchant ; 
which  being  compared  with  the  other,  he  receives  his 
dividend  accordingly.  Much  the  fame  is  pra&ifed  in 
Holland  by  thofe  who  lend  money  on  pledges :  the 
name  of  the  borrower  and  the  fum  are  written  on  a 
like  flip  of  parchment,  which  is  cut  in  two,  and  half 
given  to  the  borrower,  and  the  other  half  Hitched  to 
the  pledge;  that,  upon  comparing  them  together  again, 
the  borrower  may  receive  his  goods  on  paying  the  mo¬ 
ney  ftipulated. 

Bill  in  Parliament,  a  paper  containing  propofitions, 
offered  to  the  houfes  to  be  paffed  by  them,  and  then 
prefen  ted  to  the  king  to  pafs  into  a  law. 

To  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe,  if  the  relief  fought 
by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  firft  necefTary  to  pre¬ 
fer  a  petition  ;  which  mull  be  prefented  by  a  member, 
and  ufually  fets  forth  the  grievance  defired  to  be  reme¬ 
died.  This  petition  (when  founded  on  fa&s  that  may 
•be  in  their  nature  difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee 
•of  members,  who  examine  the  matter  alleged,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe  ;  and  then  (or,  other- 
wife,  upon  the  mere  petition  )  leave  is  given  to  bring  in 
the  bill.  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon 
motion  made  to  the  houfe,  without  any  petition  at  all. 
Formerly  all  bills  were  drawn  in  the  form  of  petitions, 
which  were  entered  upon  the  parliament-rolls,  with  the 
king’s  anfwer  thereunto  fubjoined  ;  not  in  any  fettled 
form  of  words,  but  as  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  re¬ 
quired  :  and  at  the  end  of  each  parliament  the  judges 
drew  them  into  the  form  of  a  ftatute,  which  was  en¬ 
tered  on  the  ftatute-rolls.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  to 
prevent  miilakes  and  abiifes,  the  ftatutes  were  drawn 
up  by  the  judges  before  the  end  of  the  parliament ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  bills  in  the  form  of  adds, 
.according  to  the -modern  cuftom,  were  firft  introduced. 

The  perfons  diredded  to  bring  in  the  bill,  prefent  it 
in  a  competent  time  to  the  houfe,  drawn  out  on  paper, 
with  a  multitude  of  blanks,  or  void  fpaces,  where  any 
-thing  occurs  that  is  dubious,  or  neceflary  to  be  fettled 
by  the  parliament  itfelf  (fuch  efpecially  as  the  preeife 
date  of  times,  the  nature  and  quantity  of  penalties, 
or  of  any  fums  of  -money  to  be  raifed)  ;  being  indeed 


only  the  Ikeleton  of  the  bill.  In  the  houfe  of  lords, 
if  the  bill  begins  there,  it  is  (when  of  a  private  nature) 
referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  who  examine  and  report 
the  ftate  of  the  fa&s  alleged,  to  fee  that  all  neceflary 
parties  confent,  and  to  fettle  all  points  of  technical  pro¬ 
priety.  This  is  read  a  firft  time,  and  at  a  convenient 
diftance  a  fecond  time ;  and  after  each  reading,  the 
fpeaker  opens  to  the  lioufe  the  fubftance  of  the  bill, 
and  puts  the  queftion,  Whether  it  (hall  proceed  any  far¬ 
ther  ?  The  introduction  of  the  hill  may  be  originally 
oppofed,  as  the  bill  itfelf  may  at  either  of  the  read¬ 
ings  ;  and,  if  the  oppofition  fucceeds,  the  bill  muft  be 
dropped  for  that  felfion  ;  as  it  muft  alfo,  if  oppofed 
with  fuccefsin  any  of  the  fubfequent  ftages. 

After  the  fecond  reading,  it  is  committed ;  that  is, 
referred  to  a  committee:  which  is  either  felefted by  the 
houfe  in  matters  of  fmall  importance  ;  or  elfe,  upon  a 
bill  of  confequence,  the  houfe  refolves  itfelf  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  houfe.  A  committee  of  the  whole 
houfe  is  compofed  of  every  member  ;  and,  to  form  it, 
the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair  (another  member  being 
appointed  chairman),  and  may  fit  and  debate  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  member.  In  thefc  committees  the  bill  is  debated 
claufe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks  filled 
up,  and  fometimes  the  bill  entirely  new  modelled.  Af¬ 
ter  it  has  gone  through  the  committee,  the  chairman 
reports  it  to  the  houfe  with  fuch  amendments  as  the 
committee  have  made  ;  and  then  the  houfe  reconfiders 
the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  queftion  is  repeatedly  put 
upon  every  claufe  and  amendment.  When  the  houfe 
hath  agreed  or  difagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
committe,  and  fometimes  added  new  amendments  of 
it3  own,  the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrofled,  or 
written  in  a  ftrong  grofs  hand,  on  one  or  more  long 
rolls  (or  prefles)  of  parchment  fewed  together.  When 
this  is  finiflied,  it  is  read  a  thiid  time,  and  amendments 
are  fometimes  then  made  to  it ;  and  if  a  new'  claufe  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tacking  a  feparate  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment  on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  ryder.  The  fpeaker 
then  again  opens  the  contents ;  and,  holding  it  up  in 
his  hands,  puts  the  queftion,  Whether  the  bill  Ihall  pafs  ? 

'  If  this  is  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fettled;  which 
ufed  to  be  a  general  one  for  all  the  afts  pafled  in  the 
feflion,  till  in  the  fifth  year  of  Hen.  VIII.  diftinft  titles 
were  introduced  for  each  chapter.  After  this,  one  of 
the  members  is  dire&ed  to  carry  it  to  the  lords,  and 
defire  their  concurrence ;  who,  attended  by  fe veral  more, 
carries  it  to  the  b^r  of  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  there 
delivers  it  to  their  fpeaker,  who  comes  down  from  his 
woolfack  to  receive  it. 

It  there  pafles  through  the  fame  forms  as  in  the  other 
houfe  (except  engrofling,  which  is  already  done ) ;  and, 
if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  paffes  fub 
filentio,  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if  it 
is  agreed  to,  the  lords  fend  a  meflage  by  two  matters 
in  chancery  (or  fometimes  two  of  the  judges)  that  they 
have  agreed  to  the  fame:  and  the  bill  remains  with  the 
lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amendment  to  it.  But  if 
any  amendments  are  made,  fuch  amendments  are  fent 
down  with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the 
commons.  If  the  commons  difagree  to  the  amend¬ 
ments,  a  conference  ufually  follows  between  members 
deputed  from  each  houfe  ;  who  for  the  moft  part  fettle 
and  adjuft  the  difference  :  but  if  both  houfes  remain 
F  f  z  inflexible. 
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E'H.  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree 
to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  fent  back  to  the  lords  by 
one  of  the  members,  with  a  meiTage  to  acquaint  them 
therewith.  The  fame  forms  are  obferved,  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis,  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But 
when  an  aft  of  grace  or  pardon  is  pafled,  it  is  firft 
figned  by  his  majefty,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each 
of  the  houfes,  without  any  new  engrofliug  or  amend¬ 
ment.  And  when  both  houfes  have  done  with  any  bill, 
it  always  is  depolited  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  to  wait  the 
royal  aflent ;  except  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill  of  fupply, 
which  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  is 
fent  back  to  the  houfe  of  commons. 

The  royal  aflent  may  be  given  two  ways:  1.  In  per- 
fon  ;  when  the  king  comes  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  in 
his  crown  and  royal  robes,  and  fending  for  the  com¬ 
mons  to  the  bar,  the  titles  of  all  the  bills  that  have 
pafled  both  houfes  are  read  ;  and  the  king’s  anfwer  is 
declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Norman- 
French:  a  badge,  it  mull  be- owned  (now  the  only  one 
v  remaining),  of  conqueft;  and  which  one  could  wifh  to 
fee  fall  into  total  oblivion  ;  unlefs  it  be  referred  as  a  fo- 
lemn  memento  to  remind  us  that  our  liberties  are  mor¬ 
tal,  having  been  once  deflroyed  by  a  foreign  force.  If 
the  king  confents  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  ufually  de¬ 
clares,  Le  roy  le  veut,  “  The  king  wills  it  fo  to  be  j”  if 
to  a  private  bill,  Soil  fait  come  il  eft  dcftre,  “  Be  it  as 
it  is  deiired.”  If  the  king  refufes  his  aflent,  it  is  in 
the  gentle  language  of  Le  roy  favifera,  “  The  king  will 
advife  upon  it.”  When  a  bill  of  fupply  is  pafled,  it 
is  carried  up  and  prefented  to  the  king  by  the  fpeaker 
©f  the  houfe  of  commons  5  and  the  royal  aflent  is  thus 
expreffed,  Le  roy  remercie  fes  loyal fubjetts ,  accepte  lour 
benevolence ,  et  aujfi  le  veut ;  “  The  king  thanks  his  loyal 
fubjefts,  accepts  their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  fo  to 
be.”  In  cafe  of  an  aft  of  grace,  which  originally  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  crown  and  has  the  royal  aflent  in  the  firft 
ftage  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  thus  pronoun¬ 
ces  the  gratitude  of  the  fubjeft:  Les  pre/a  ts,  feigneurs , 
et  commons ,  en  ce  prefent  parliament  ajfemblees,  au  nom 
de  touts  vous  autres  fubjetts,  remercient  tres  humblement 
votre  majefte,  et  prient  a  Dieu  vous  donneren  fantebone 
vie  et  longue}  “  The  prelates,  lords,  and  commons,  in 
this  prefent  parliament  aflembled,  in  the  name  of  all 
your  other  fubjefts,  moft  humbly  thank  your  majefty, 
and  pray  to  God  to  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth 
long  to  live.  2.  By  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21. 
the  king  may  give  his  aflent  by  letters  patent  under  his 
great  feal,  figned  with  his  hand,  and  notified  in  his  ab- 
lence  to  both  houfes  aflembled  together  in  the  high 
houfe.  And  when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  aflent 
in  either  of  thefe  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not  before,  a  fta¬ 
tute  or  aft  of  parliament. 

This  ftatute  or  aft  is  placed  among  the  records  of 
the  kingdom  ;  there  needing  no  formal  promulgation 
to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  necefiary  by  the 
civil  law  with  regard  to  the  emperor’s  edifts :  becaufe 
every  man  in  Britain  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party  to 
the  making  of  an  edift  of  parliament,  being  prefent 
thereat  by  his  reprefentatives.  However,  a  copy  thereof 
is  ufually  printed  at  the  king’s  prefs  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  land.  And  formerly,  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  it  was  ufed  to  be  publifhed  by  the 
fheriff  of  every  county ;  the  king’s  writ  being  fent  to 
him  at  the  end  of  every  feffion,  together  with  a  tran- 
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him,  ut  ftatuta  ilia ,  et  omnes  articulos  in  eifdem  conten -  II 

tos,  in  Jingulis  locis  ubi  expedire  viderit,  publice  procla- .  ”i  ,iarGS’ 
mari,  et  firmiter  teneri  et  obfetvari  faciat.  And  the 
ufage  was  to  proclaim  them  at  his  county  court,  and 
there  to  keep  them,  that  whoever  would  might  read 
or  take  copies  thereof;  which  cuftom  continued  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII. 

An  aft  of  parliament  thus  made  is  the  exercife  of 
the  higheft  authority  that  this  kingdom  acknowledges 
upon  earth.  It  hath  power  to  bind  every  fubjeft  in  the 
land,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  nay, 
even  the  king  himfelf,  if  particularly  named  therein. 

And  it  cannot  be  altered,  amended,  difpenfed  with, 
fufpended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  fame  forms  and  by 
the  fame  authority  of  parliament :  for  it  is  a  maxim  in 
law,  that  it  requires  the  fame  ftrength  to  diflblve  as  to- 
create  an  obligation.  It  is  true,  it  was  formerly  held, 
that  the  king  might  in  many  cafes  difpenfe  with  penal 
ftatutes ;  but  now  by  ftatute  1  Wil.  and  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2. 
it  is  declared,  that  the  fufpending  or  difpenfing  with 
laws  by  regal  authority,  without  confent  of  parliament^ 
is  illegal. 

Bill  of  Rights.  See  the  article  Liberty. 

BILLERICAY,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  feated 
on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  o.  25.  N-  Lat.  51.  35. 

BILLET,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  in  form  of  a  long 
fquare.  They  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  pieces  of  cloth 
of  gold  or  filver ;  but  Guillem  thinks  they  reprefent  a 
letter  fealed  up,  and  other  authors  take  them  for  bricks. 

Billets  fignifies  that  the  efcutcheon  is  all  over  ftrewed 
with  billets,  the  number  not  afeertained. 

BiLLET-JVood,  fmall  wood  for  fuel,  cut  three  feet  and 
four  inches  long,  and  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  compafs ; 
the  aflize  of  which  is  to  be  inquired  of  by  juftices. 

BILLETING,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  quartering 
of  foldiers  in  the  houfes  of  a  town  or  village — And, 
among  fox-hunters,  it  fignifies  the  ordure  and  dung  of 
a  fox. 

BILLIARDS,  an  ingenious  kind  of  game,  played 
on  a  reftangular  table,  with  little  ivory  balls,  which 
are  driven  into  hazards  or  holes,  according  to  certain 
rules  of  the  game. 

This  game  was  invented  by  the  French,  when  it 
was  played  in  a  different  manner  from  what  it  is  at 
prefent,  by  having  a  pafs  or  iron  fixed  on  the  table, 
through  which  the  balls  at  particular  periods  of  the 
game  ufed  to  be  played ;  but  now  this  method  is  quite 
laid  afide. 

Soon  after  the  French,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch, 
and  Italians,  brought  this  game  into  vogue  throughout 
moft  parts- of  Europe,  at  which  they  became  great  pro¬ 
ficients  ;  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  it  became  a  fa¬ 
vourite  diverfion  in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly 
with  perfons  of  the  firft  rank.  Since  that  time,  indeed, 
it  has  been  in  a  great  meafure  proftituted  by  the  de- 
figning  and  vulgar  fort  of  people  :  notwithftanding,  it 
will  never  be  out  of  falhion,  being  of  itfelf  very  enter¬ 
taining,  and  attended  with  that  kind  of  moderate  ex¬ 
ercife  which  renders  it  the- more  agreeable. 

The  table  on  which  the  game  is  played  is  generally 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  fix  feet  wide,  or  rather  in 
the  exaft  form  of  an  oblong ;  it  is  covered  with  fine 
green  cloth,  and  furrounded  with  culhions  to  prevent 
the  balls  rolling  off,  and  to  make  them  rebound. 

There 
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Udpds.  There  arc  fix  holes,  nets,  or  pockets :  thefe  are  fixed  ball  is  running,  lofes  one.  20.  He  who  fit  ikes  the  1 
— '  at  the  four  corners,  and  in  the  middle,  oppofite  to  each  table  with  the  flick,  or  plays  before  his  turn,  lofes  one.  L 


other,  to  receive  the  balls,  which  when  put  into  thefe 
holes  or  pockets  are  called  hazards.  The  making  of  a 
hazard,  tliht  is,  putting  the  adverfary’s  ball  in,  at  the 
ufual  game  reckons  for  two  in  favour  of  the  player. 

The  game  is  played  with  flicks,  called  maces,  or 

*  I  1  .  _  .  „  i'.  ..  jl  »  f!  fl  rtf  Irtn/v  fl  wn !  rrU  *  A  .  nh  ><><  fh 


>  I  •  He  who  throws  the  flick  upon  the  table,  and  hit3 
the  ball,  lofes  one.  22.  If  the  hall  flauds  upon  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  and  after  being  challenged  it  falls  in, 
it  is  nothing,  but  muft  be  put  up  where  it  was  before. 
23.  If  any  perfon  not  being  one  of  the  players,  flops  a 


with  cues  ;  the  firfl  confiil  of  along  flraight  Hick,  with  ball,  the  ball  muft  Hand  in  the  place  where  it  was  flop- 

>  1  .  .  1  t  j  _  a.  _ _ a.  _ r._i  ’ _  _ i  _ _ _ _ .  _  .  4  _ _  1  .t  . 


a  head  at  the  end,  and  are  the  moft  powerful  inftru- 
ments  of  the  two  :  the  cue  is  a  thick  flick  diminifhing 
gradually  to  a  point  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter; 
this  inftrument  is  played  over  the  left  hand,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  fore-finger  and  thumb.  It  is  the*mly 


ped.  24.  He  who  plays  without  a  foot  upon  the  floor 
and  holes  his  adverfary’s  ball,  gets  nothing  for  it,  but 
lofes  the  lead.  25.  He  who  leaves  the  game  before 
it  is  ended,  lofes  it.  26.  Any  perfon  may  change  his 
flick  in  play,  27.  If  any  difference  arife  between 


inftrument  in  vogue  abroad,  and  is  played  with  ama-  players,  he  who  marks  the  game  or  the  majority  of  the 
zing  addrefs  by  the  Italians  and  fome  of  the  Dutch;  company  muft  decide  it.  28.  Thofe  who  do  not  play 


but  in  England  the  mace  is  the  prevailing  inftrument] 
which  the  foreigners  hold  in  contempt,  as  it  requires 
not  near  fo  much  addrefs  to  play  the  game  with,  as 
when  the  cue  is  made  ufe  of ;  but  the  mace  is  prefer¬ 
red  for  its  peculiar  advantage,  which  fome  profeffed 


muft  Hand  from  the  table,  and  make  room  for  the 
players.  29.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wager,  and  does 
not  play,  he  fhall  not  give  advice  to  the  players  upon 
the  game. 

Different  kinds  of  games  played  at  billiards — Befides 


players  have  artfully  introduced,  under  the  name  of  the  common  winning  game,  which  i3  twelve  up,  there 
trailing,  that  is,  following  the  ball  with  the  mace  to  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  games,  viz.  the  lofing-game, 
fuch  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  other  ball  as  to  make  the  winning  and  lofing,  choice  of  balls,  bricole,  caram- 
it  an  eafy  hazard.  The  degrees  of  trailing  are  various,  bole,  Ruffian  carambole,  the  bar-hole,  the  one-hole,  the 


and  undergo  different  denominations  amongft  the  con- 
noiffeurs  at  this  game  ;  namely,  the  fhove,  the  fweep, 


four-game,  and  hazards. 

The  lofing- game,  is  the  common  game  nearly  rever- 


the  long  ftroke,  the  trail,  and  the  dead  trail  or  turn  up,  fed  ;  that  is  to  fay,  except  hitting  the  balls,  which  is 
all  which  fecure  an  advantage  to  a  good  player  accord-  abfolutely  neceffary,  the  player  gains  by  lofing.  By 
ing  to  their  various  gradations  :  even  the  butt  end  of  putting  himfelf  in,  he  wins  two  ;  by  putting  his  aJ- 


the  cue  becomes  very  powerful,  when  it  is  made  ufe  of 
by  a  good  trailer. 

Rules  generally  olferved  at  the  common  or  ufual  game. 
—  1.  For  the  lead,  the  balls  muft  be  put  at  one  end, 
and  the  player  muft  ftrike  them  againft  the  farthermoft 
culhion,  in  order  to  fee  which  will  be  ntareft  the  culhion 
that  is  next  to  them.  2.  The  neareft  to  the  culhion  ii 


rerfary  in,  he  lofes  two ;  but  if  he  pockets  both  balls, 
he  gets  four.  This  game  depends  greatly  upon  parti¬ 
cular  ftrengths,  and  is  therefoie  very  neceffary  to  be 
known  to  play  the  winning  game  well. 

The  •winning  and  lofing  game  is  a  combination  of 
both,  games ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  balls  that  are  put  in  by 
ftriking  firft  the  adverfary’s  ball,  reckon  towards  game ; 


to  lead  and  choofe  the  ball  if  he  pleafes.  3.  The  lead-  and  holing  both  balls  reckons  four.  At  this  game  and 
er  is  to  place  his  ball  at  the  nail,  and  not  to  pafs  the  the  lofing,  knocking  over  or  forcing  the  balls  over  the 
middle  pocket ;  and  if  he  holes  himfelf  in  leading,  he  culhion,  goes  for  nothing,  the  ftriker  only  lofes  the 
lofes  the  lead.  4.  He  who  follows  the  leader  muft  lead. 

ftand  within  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  not  place  his  Choice  of  halls,  is  choofing  each  time  which  ball 

ball  beyond  the  nail.  5.  He  who  plays  upon  the  run-  the  player  pleafes,  which  is  doubtlefs  a  great  advan- 
ning  ball  lofes  one.  6.  He  who  touches  the  ball  twice,  tage,  and  is  generally  played  againift  lofing  and  win- 
and  moves  it,  lofes  one.  But  thefe  two  rules  are  fel-  ning. 

dom  or  ever  enforced,  efpecially  in  England.  7.  He  Bricole,  is  being  obliged  to  hit  a  culhion,  and  make 
who  does  not  hit  his  adverlary’s  ball,  lofes  one.  8.  Fie  the  ball  rebound  or  return  to  hit  the  adverfary’s  ball, 
who  touches  both  balls  at  the  fame  time,  makes  a  foul  otherwife  the  player  lofes  a  point.  This  is  a  great 
ftroke,  in  which  cafe  if  he  fhould  hole  his  adverfary,  difadvantage,  and  is  reckoned  between  even  players  to 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  ftroke  ;  but  if  he  Ihould  put  be  equal  to  receiving  about  eight  or  nine  points, 
himfelf  in,  he  lofes  two.  9.  He  who  holes  both  balls  Carambole,  is  a  game  newly  introduced  from  France, 
lofes  two.  10.  He  who  ftrikes  upon  his  adverfary’s  It  is  played  with  three  balls,  one  being  red,  which  is 
ball,  and  hole3  himfelf,  lofes  two.  1 1 .  He  who  plays  neutral,  and  is  placed  upon  a  fpot  on  a  line  with  the 
at  the  ball  without  ftriking  it,  and  holes  himfelf,  ftringing  nail  (i.  e.  that  part  of  the  table  from  whence 
lofes  three.  12.  He  who  ftrikes  both  balls  over  the  player  ftrikes  his  ball  at  firft  fetting  off,  and  which 
the  table,  lofes  two.  13..  He  who  ftrikes  hi3  ball  is  generally  marked  with  two  brafs  nails).  Each  an- 
over  the  table,  and  does  not  hit  his  adverfary’s  ball,  tagenift  at  the  firft  ftroke  of  a  hazard,  play  from  a 
lofes  three.  14.  He  who  retains  the  end  of  his  ad-  mark  which  is  upon  a  line  with  it  at  the  other  end  of 
verfary’s  ftick  when  playing,  or  endeavours  to  baulk  the  table.  The  chief  object  at  this  game  is,  for  the 
his  ftroke,  lofes  one.  15.  He  who  plays  another’s  ball  player  to  hit  with  his  own  ball  the  two  other  balls, 
or  ftroke  without  leave,  lofes  one.  16.  He  who  takes  which  is  called  a  carambole,  and  by  which  the  player 
up  his  ball,  or  his  adverfary’s  without  leave,  lofes  one.  wins  two.  If  he  puts  in  the  red  ball  he  gets  three,  and 
17.  He  who  Hops  either  ball  when  running  lofes  one,  when  he  holes  his  adverfary’s  ball  he  gets  two  ;  fo  that 
and  being  near  the  hole  lofes  two.  18.  He  who  blows  feven  may  be  made  at  one  ftroke,  by  caramboling  and 
upon  the  ball  when  running  lofes  one,  and  if  near  the  putting  in  both  balls.  This  game  refembles  the  lofing. 


hole  lofes  two.  1 ; 


9.  He  who  (hakes  the  table  when  the  depending  chiefly  upon  particular  ftrengths,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally 
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Billiards,  netally  played  with  the  cue.  The  game  is  fixteen  up; 

'“■"-"V  neverthelefs  it  is  reckoned  to  be  fooner  over  than  the 
common  game.  The  next  objeft  of  this  game,  after 
making  what  we  have  diftinguifhed  by  the  carambole , 
is  the  baulk  ;  that  is,  making  the  Whitehall,  and  bring¬ 
ing  the  player’s  own  ball  and  the  red  one  below  the 
Bringing  nail,  from  whence  the  adverfaries  begin.  By 
this  means  the  opponent  is  obliged  to  play  bricole  from 
the  oppofite  cufhion,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
game  is  determined  by  this  fituation. 

The  Ruffian  carambole,  i3  a  game  that  has  ftill  more 
lately  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and  is  played  in  the 
following  manner :  The  red  ball  is  placed  as  ufual  on 
the  fpot  made  for  that  purpofe ;  but  the  player  when 
he  begins,  or  after  having  been  holed,  never  places  his 
ball  on  any  particular  place  or  fpot ;  he  being  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  put  it  where  he  pleafes.  When  he  begins  to 
play,  inftead  of  ftriking  at  the  red  ball,  he  leads  his 
own  gently  behind  it,  and  his  antagonitt  is  to  play  at 
which  he  thinks  proper;  if  he  plays  at  the  red  ball 
and  holes  it,  he  fcores  three  as  ufual  towards  the  game, 
which  is  twenty-four  inftead  of  fixteen  points;  and 
the  red  ball  is  put  upon  the  fpot  again,  at  which  he 
may  ftrike  again  or  take  his  choice  which  of  the  two 
balls  to  pufh  at,  always  following  his  ftroke  till  both 
balls  are  off  the  table.  He  is  intitled  to  two  points 
each  time  that  he  caramboles,  the  fame  as  at  the  other 
game  ;  but  if  he  caramboles  and  puts  his  own  ball  into 
.any  hole,  he  lofes  as  many  as  he  might  have  got  had 
he  not  holed  himfelf  :  for  example,  if  he  ftrikes  at  the 
red  ball,  which  he  holes,  at  the  fame  time  caramboles 
and  holes  himfelf^  he  lofes  five  points ;  and  if  he  holes 
both  balls  when  he  caramboles,  and  likewife  his  own, 
he  lofes  feven,  which  he  would  have  got  if  he  had  not 
holed  his  own  balL  In  other  refpedls  it  is  played  like 
the  common  carambole  game. 

The  bar-hole,  is  fo  called  from  the  hole  being  barred 
which  the  ball  fhould  be  played  for,  and  the  player 
ftriking  for  another  hole ;  when  this  game  is  played 
againft  the  common  game,  the  advantage  for  the  latter, 
between  equal  players,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  fix. 

The  player  at  the  one-hole,  though  it  fcems  to  thofe 
who  are  not  judges  of  the  game  to  be  a  great  di fad- 
vantage,  has  in  fad  the  beft  of  it ;  for  as  all  balls  that 

{50  into  the  one  hole  reckon,  the  player  endeavours  to 
ay  his  ball  conftantly  before  that  hole,  and  his  antagonift 
frequently  finds  it  very  difficult  to  keep  one  or  other 
ball  out,  particularly  on  the  leads,  when  the  one  hole 
player  lays  his  ball  (which  he  does  as  often  as  he  can) 
on  the  brink  of  the  hole  ;  leading  for  that  purpofe  from 
the  oppofite  end,  which  in  reality  he  has  no  right  to  do; 
for  the  lead  fhould  be  given  from  the  end  of  the  table 
at  which  the  hazard  is  made :  but  when  a  perfon  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  novice,  this  advantage  is  often  taken. 

The  four-game,  confifts  of  two  partners  on  each 
fide,  at  the  common  winning  game ;  who  play  by 
fucceffion  after  each  hazard,  or  two  points  loft.  The 
game  is  fifteen  up  ;  fo  that  the  point  or  hazard  is  an 
odd  number,  which  makes  a  mifs  at  this  game  of  more 
confequence  than  it  is  at  another ;  being  as  much  at 
four,  fix,  or  eight,  as  it  is  at  five,  feven,  or  nine,  at  the 
fingle  game. 

Hazards,  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  depend  entirely 
upon  the  making  of  hazards,  there  being  no  account 
kept  of  any  game.  Any  number  of  pevfons  may  play, 
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by  having  balls  that  are  numbered  ;  but  the  number  Billlnghfl  ■ 
feldom  exceeds '  fix,  to  avoid  confufion.  The  perfon 
whofe  ball  is  put  in,  pays  fo  much  to  the  player  ac-  ^  ^ 

cording  to  what  is  agreed  to  be  played  for  each  ha¬ 
zard  ;  and  the  perfon  who  miffes,  pays  half  the  price 
of  a  hazard  to  him  whofe  ball  he  played  at.  The  on-  j 

ly  general  rule  is  not  to  lay  any  ball  a  hazard  for  the 
next  player,  which  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  avoided, 
by  always  playing  upon  the  next  player,  and  either 
bringing  him  dole  to  the  cufhion  or  putting  him  at  a  j 

diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  balls.  The  table,  when 
hazards  are  played,  is  always  paid  for  by  the  hour. 

BILLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland  in 
England,  feated  in  W.  Long.  1.  35.  N.  Lat.  55.  20. 

BILLON,  in  the'  hiftory  of  coins,  a  compofition  of 
precious  and  hafe  metals*  where  the  latter  predominate. 
Wherefore  gold  under  twelve  carats  fine,  is  called  billon 
of  gold;  and  filver  under  fix  penny-weight,  billon  offil - 
ver.  So  little  attention  was  paid  formerly  to  the  purity 
of  gold  and  filver,  that  the  term  billon  of  gold  was  ap¬ 
plied  only  to  that  which  was  under  twenty-one  carats, 
and  billon  of  filver  to  that  which  was  lower  than  ten 
penny-weight. 

Billon,  . a  town  of  Auvergne  in  France,  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat.  45.  36. 

BILSDON,  a  fmall  town  of  Leicefterfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BILSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia  and  bifhopric  of  Liege,  feated  on  the  river  Dem- 
er,  in  E.  Long.  5. 42.  N.  Lat.  50.  48. 

BILSON( Thomas),  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  in  which 
city  he  was  born  and  educated.  In  1565,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  college,  and  in  1570 
completed  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  made  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  1579,  and  doftor  the  year  following. 

His  firft  preferment  was  that  of  mailer  of  Winchefter 
fchool ;  he  was  next  made  prebendary,  and  afterwards 
warden,  of  Winchefter  college.  In  1596  he  was  con- 
fecrated  bifhop  of  Worcefter ;  and  about  a  year  after, 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  and  fworn  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  managers  of  the  Hampton-court  conference  in 
1604;  and  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  was  finally  corredled  by  this 
prelate,  and  Dr  Miles  Smith  bifhop  of  Gloutefter. 

He  died  in  the  year  1616 ;  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  near  the  entrance  of  St  Edmund’s  cha¬ 
pel,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  monument  of  king  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  The  feveral  authors  who  have  mentioned 
bifhop  Bilfon,  agree  in  giving  him  the  character  of  a 
learned  divine,  an  able  civilian,  and  an  upright  man. 

His  ftyle  is  in  general  much  more  eafy  and  harmonious 
than  that  of- cotemporary  ecclefiaftics.  His  works  are, 

1 .  Several  Latin  poems  and  orations.  Manufcript,  in 
Ant.  Wood’s  library.  2.  The  true  difference  between 
Chriftian  fubjefiion  and  unchriftian  rebellion.  Oxf.  1585, 

4to.  Lond.  1586,  8vo.  3.  The  perpetual  government 
of  Thrift's  church.  Lond.  1593,  4to,  Black  Letter. 

4.  The  effect  of  certain  fermons  touching  the  full  re¬ 
demption  of  mankind  by  the  death  and  blood  of  Chrift , 

&c.  Lond.  1599,  4to.  5.  The  furvey  of  Chrift's  fuf- 
fering  for  man's  redemption,  and  of  bis  defeent  to  Hades 
or  Hell.  Lond.  1 604,  fol.  6.  A  fermon  preached  before 
king  James  I.  and  his  queen  at  their  coronation.  Lond. 

1603,  8 vo. 
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BIMEDIAL,  in  mathematics.  If  two  medial  lines,  1 1 1  is  the  fum  of  4,  2,  and  1,  which  proper- 
as  AB  and  BC,  coimnenfurable  only  in  power,  con-  ty  may  ferve  effayers  to  weigh  all  kinds  of 
taining  a  rational  rectangle,  are  compounded,  the  maffes  with  a  little  weight ;  and  may  be  ufed 


whole  line  AC  will  be  irrational,  and  i3  called  a  JirJ} 
bimedial  line. 

B 

A—- — - + - C 

See  Euclid,  lib-  x.  prop.  38. 

BIMINI,  one  of  the  Lucaya  iflands  in  North  A- 


coins,  to  give  feveral  values  with  fmall 
pieces.  This  method  of  expreffing  numbers 
once  eftablilhed,  all  the  operations  will  be  ea- 
fy :  in  multiplication  particularly,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  table,  Or  getting  any  thing  by  heart. 
The  author,  however,  does  not  recommend  this  me- 
merica,  near  the  channel  of  Bahama.  It  is  about  eight  thod  for  common  ufe,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of 
miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  covered  with  figures  required  to  exprefs  a  number  ;  adding,  that  if 
trees,  and  inhabited  by  the  native  Americans.  It  is  the  common  progreffion  were  from  1 2  to  1 2,  or  from 
very  difficult  of  accefs  on  account  of  the  ffioals,  but  16  to  16,  it  would  be  Hill  more  expeditious;  but  its 
is  a  very  plcafant  place.  W.  Long.  79.  30.  N.  Lat.  ufe  is  in  difcovering  the  properties  of  numbers,  in  con- 
25,  o.  '  ftruCting  tables,  &c.  What  makes  the  binary  arith- 

BIMLIPATAN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Golconda  in  metic  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  appears  to  have 
the  Eaft  Indies,  feated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  been  the  fame  with  that  ufed  4000  years  ago  among 
BengaL  Here  the  Dutch  have  a  very  fmall  fattory,  the  Chinefe,  and  left  in  anigma  by  Fohi,  the  founder 
defigned  for  buying  up  the  cloth  manufactured  by  the  of  their  empire,  as  well  as  of  their  fciences. 
inhabitants.  E.  Long.  83.  5.  N.  Lat.  18.  o.  Binary  Meafure,  in  mufic,  is  a  meafure  which  is 

BINACLE,  a  wooden  cafe  or  box,  which  contains  beaten  equally,  or  where  the  time  of  riling  is  equal  to 
the  compaffes,  log-glaffes,  watch  glalfes,  and  lights  that  of  falling.  This  is  ufually  called  common  time. 
to  Ihow  the  compafs  at  night.  As  this  is  called  bittacle  Binary  Number ,  that  compofed  of  two  units, 

in  all  the  old  fea-books,  even  by  mariners,  it  appears  BINCH,  a  fmall  fortified  town  of  the  Law  Coun- 

evidently  to  be  derived  from  the  French  term,  habitacle  tries,  in  the  county  of  Hainault,  fubjeCt  to  the  houfe 
(a  fmall  habitation),  which  is  now  ufed  for  the  fame  of  Aullria.  E.  Long  3.  21.  N.  Lat.  50.  23; 
purpofe  by  the  feamen  of  that  nation.  The  binacle  BIND,  a  country  word  for  a  ftalk  of  hops. 

(Plate  XCV.  fig.  4.)  is  furnilhed  with  three  apart-  Bind  of  Eels,  a  quantity,  confiding  of  250,  or  JO 

ments,  with  Aiding  {flutters  :  the  two  fide  ones,  a  b,  llrikes,  each  containing  25  eels, 
have  always  a  compafs  in  each  d,  to  direft  the  (hip’s  BIND-weed,  in  botany.  See  Convolvuli^. 

way  ;  while  the  middle  divilion,  c ,  has  a  lamp  or  candle  BINDBROKE,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in  Eng- 

with  a  pane  of  glafs  on  either  fide  to  throw  a  light  upon  land,  feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  53.  32. 
the  compafs  in  the  night,  whereby  the  man  who  fteers  BINDING-joists,  in  architecture,  are  thofe  joifts 
may  obferve  it  in  the  darkeft  weather,  as  it  Hands  im-  in  a  floor,  into  which  the  trimmers  of  ftair-cafes, 
mediately  before  the  helm  on  the  quarter  deck.  There  or  well-holes  of  the  ftafrs,  and  chimney-ways,  are 
are  always  two  binacles  on  the  deck  of  a  Ihip  of  war,  framed  :  they  ought  to  be  ftronger  than  common 
one  being  defigned  for  the  man  who  fteers,  and  the  joifts. 

other  for  the  perfon  who  fuperintends  the  fteerage,  Binding,  in  the  art  of  defence,  a  method  of  fecuring 
whofe  office  is  called  conning.  orcroffing  the  adverfary’s  fword  with  a  preffure,  accom- 

BINAROS,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  panied  with  a  fpring  from  the  wrift.  See  Beating. 
of  Valentia,  remarkable  for  good  wine.  It  is  feated  Unlefs  a  man,  by  fome  kind  of  crofs,  fecure,  as  \V 
near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  40.  24.  were,  or  render  his  adverfary’s  fword  incapable  to  of- 

BINARY  arithmetic,  that  wherein  unity  or  1  and  fend  him  during  the  time  of  his  performing  a  leflbn' 
o  are  only  ufed.  This  was  the  invention  of  M.  Leib-  upon  him,  it  w  impoffible  for  him  to  be  certain  but 
nit?.,  who  (hows  it  to  be  very  expeditious  in  difcover-  that  he  may  receive  from  his  adversary,  either  a  for- 
ing  the  properties  of  numbers,  and  in  conftru&ing  tuitious  contretemps ,  or  an  exchanged  thruft,  before 
tables  :  and  Mr  Dangecourt,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  the  recovery  of  his  body,  or  going  off  after  a  thruft — 
royal  academy  of  fciences,  gives  a  fpecimen  of  it  con-  The  great  objection  made  by  fome  people,  particularly 
cerning  arithmetical  progreffionals  ;  where  he  (hows,  thofe  time-catchers,  againft  tire  frequent  ufe  of  bind- 
that  becaufe  in  binary  arithmetic  only  two  characters  ing,  is,  that  when  a  man,  in  performing  it,  cleaves  too" 
are  ufed,  therefore  the  laws  of  progreffion  may  be  much  to  his  adverfary’s  fword,  he  is  Kable  to  his  ad- 
more  eafily  difcovered  by  it  than  by  common  arithmetic,  verfary’s  flipping  of  him,  and  eonfequently  of  receiving- 
All  the  characters  ufed  in  binary  arithmetic  are  oand  either  a  plain  thruft,  or  one  from  a  feint. 

I  ;  and  the  cypher  multiplies  every  thing  by  2,  as  in.  Binding  is  a  term  in  falconry,  which  implies  tiring,, 
the  common  arithmetic  by  10.  Thus  1  is  one;  10,  or  when,  a  hawk  (eizes. 
two;  11,  three;  100,  four;  101,  five;  no,  fix;  Binding  of  Books.  See  BooK-Binding. 
in,  feven  ;  1000,  eight;  1001,  nine;  1010,  ten;  BING,  in  the  alum-works,  denotes  a  heap  of  alum 
which  is  built  on  the  fame  principles  with  common,  thrown  together  in  order  to  drain, 
arithmetic.  Hence  immediately  appears  the  reafon  of  BINGAZI,a  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
the  celebrated  property  of  the  duplicate  geometrical  dom  of  Tripoli.  E.  Long.  19.  to.  N.  Lat.  32.  20. 
proportion  in  whole  numbers  ;  viz.  that  one  number  BINGEN,,  an*  ancient  and  handfome  town  of  Ger- 
of  each  degree  being  had,  we  may  thence  compofe  all  many,  in  the  archbilhopric  of  Mentz-,  feated  at  the 
the  other  whole  numbers  above  the  double  of  the  high-  place  where  the  river  nave  falls  into  the  Rhine.  E. 
eft  degree.  It  bebg  here,  v.  gr.  as  if  one  fhould  fay.  Long.  7-48.  N.  Lat.  50.  3. 
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Bingham  BINGHAM  (Jofeph),  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
B  on  Wakefield  in  Yorklhire,  in  September  1 668,  educated 
,  '°n'  ,  at  Univerfity  college  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  pre- 

fented  by  John  Radcliffe,  M.  D,  to  the  reftory  of 
Headbournworthy,  near  Wincheller.  In  this  country 
retirement  he  began  his  learned  and  laborious  work, 
Origines  Ecclejiajlica: ;  or,  The  Antiquities  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  church.  The  firft  volume  of  which  was  publifhed 
in  1708,  and  it  was  completed  afterwards  in  nine  vo¬ 
lumes  more.  He  published  alfo  feveral  other  books. 
But  notwithftanding  his  great  learning  and  merit,  he 
had  no  other  preferment  than  that  of  Head  bourn  wor¬ 
thy  till  the  year  1712,  when  he  was  collated  to  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Havant,  near  Portfmouth,  by  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelawncy  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  to  whom  he  dedi¬ 
cated  feveral  of  his  books.  He  died  Auguft  17th,  1723, 
in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

Bingham,  a  town  of  Nottinghamfliire  in  England, 
feated  in  the  vale  of  Bel  voir,  in  W.  Long.  x.  10.  N. 
Lat.  50.  3. 

B1NGIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  or  town  of 
the  Vangiones  in  Gallicia  Belgica,  feated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Nave  and  Rhine.  Now  Bingen,  which 
fee. 

BINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
flure,  feated  on  the  river  Aire,  in  W.  Long.  1.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

BINN,  binna,  a  fort  of  cheft  or  cupboard,  wherein 
to  lock  up  bread,  meat,  or  other  provifions.  The  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  a  place  boarded  up  to  put  corn  in. 

Binn,  or  Bin.  The  peafe  and  oatmeal,  ufed  at 
fea,  wre  apt  to  fpoil  in  calks.  Dr  Hales  propofes 
to  prevent  this,  by  putting  them  into  large  binns,  with 
falfe  bottoms  of  hair  cloths  laid  on  bars,  whereby  frelh 
air  may  be  blown  upwards  through  them,  at  proper 
■times,  with  fmall  ventilators. 

BINOCULAR  telescope,  a  kind  of  dioptric  tc- 
lefcope  fitted  with  two  tubes,  joined  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  one  may  fee  a  diftant  objeft  with  both  eyes  at  the 
fame  time.  See  Optics. 

BINOMIAL,  in  algebra,  a  root  confiding  of  two 
members  connefted  by  the  fign  +  or  — .  Thustf-f.^, 
and  8 — 3,  are  binomials,  confifting  of  the  fums  and 
differences  of  thefe  quantities.  See  Algebra. 

BINTAN,  an  ifland  of  Alia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  to 
the  fouth  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  fituated  in  E. 
Long.  103.  50.  N.  Lat.  1.  o. 

BIOGRAPHER,  one  who  writes  the  lives  of  par¬ 
ticular  perfons,  as  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  &c.  See  the 
next  article. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  fpecies  of  hiftory  which  records 
.the  lives  and  cha rafters  of  remarkable  perfons.  This  is 
at  once  the  moll  entertaining  and  inltruftive  kind  of 
hiftory.  It  admits  of  all  the  painting  and  paffion  of  ro¬ 
mance  ;  but  with  this  capital  difference,  that  our  paf- 
fions  are  more  keenly  interefted,  becaufe  the  charafters 
and  incidents  are  not  only  agreeable  to  nature,  but 
ftriftly  true.  No  books  are  fo  proper  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people.  See  the  Preface  to  this 
Work  ;  and  History,  n°  35. 

BION,  a  bucolic  poet,  native  of  Smyrna,  lived 
at  the  fame  time  with  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  whofe 
reign  reached  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  123d  Olym¬ 
piad  to  the  fecond  ye&r  of  the  133d.  He  was  an  in¬ 
comparable  poet,  if  we  may  believe  the  lamentations 
N°  46. 
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of  his  difciple  Mofchus.  His  few  pieces  which  are  left  Sion 
do  not  contradift  this  teftimony.  See  Moschus.  .  11 

Bion,  firnamed  Boryjlhemtes,  becaufe  he  was  of  Bo-  Biq^aljr’ 
ryfthenes,  was  a  philofopher  of  a  great  deal  of  wit,  but  ’  'r~~‘ 
of  very  little  religion :  he  flourillied  about  the  1 20th. 
Olympiad  ;  but  falling  fick,  he,  like  other  profane 
perfons,  became  fuperltitious. 

BIORNBURG,  a  town  of  north  Finland  in  Swe¬ 
den,  feated  on  the  river  Kune  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  E.-Long.  22.  35.  N.  Lat.  62.  6. 

BIOTHANATI  (from  £ia,  violence,  and  Swaraj,* 
dealh),  in  fome  medical  writers,  denotes  thofe  who  die 
a  violent  death.  The  word  is  alfo  written,  and  with 
more  propriety,  biathanati ;  fometimes  bieeolkanti. 

In  a  more  particular  fenfe,  it  denotes  thofe  who  kill 
themfelves,  more  properly  called  autotbanati.  In  this 
fenfe  it  is  that  the  word  is  ufed  both  by  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  writers.  By  the  ancient  difeipline  of  the  church, 
they  were  puniihed  by  denying  them  burial,  and  refu- 
fing  all  commemoration  of  them  in  the  prayers  and  of¬ 
fices  of  the  church. 

Biothanati  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from 
/W,  life,  and  Swam,  death ,  and  alluding  to  the  be¬ 
lief  of  a  future  life  after  death),  was  alfo  a  name  of  re¬ 
proach  given  by  the  Heathens  to  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians,  for  their  conftancy  and  forwardnefs  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  martyrdom. 

BIOTHANATOS  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  writers  of 
the  barbarous  age  for  wicked,  damnable,  or  accurfcd. 

BIOUAC,  Bivouac,  or  Biovac,  in  the  military 
art,  a  nightly  guard  performed  by  the  whole  army, 
when  there  is  an  apprehenfion  of  danger  from  the  ene¬ 
my.  The  word  is  formed  by  corruption  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  weywagbt,  a  double  watch  or  guard. 

BIPENNIS,  a  two-edged  axe,  ufed  anciently  by  the 
Amazons  in  fight ;  as  alio  by  the  feamen,  to  cut  afun- 
der  the  ropes  and  cordage  of  the  enemy’s  veffels.  The 
bipennis  was  a  weapon  chiefly  of  the  oriental  nations, 
made  like  a  double  axe,  or  two  axes  joined  back  to 
back,  with  a  fhort  handle.  Modern  writers  ufuahy 
compare  it  to  our  halbard  or  partizan  ;  from  which  it 
differed  in  that  it  had  no  point,  or  that  its  fhaft  or  handle 
was  much  ihorter. 

BIQUADRATE,  or  Biquadratic,  is  the  next 
power  above  the  cube,  or  the  fquare  multiplied  by  it- 

BIQUADRATIC  equation,  in  algebra,  an  equa¬ 
tion  railed  to  the  fourth  power,  or  where  the  unknown 
quantity  of  one  of  the  terms  has  four  dimenfions:  Thus 
x/=o  is  a  biquadratic  equation. 

See  Algebra. 

, Biquadratic  Parabola ,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line 
of  the  third  order,  having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the 
fame  way.  See  Parabola. 

Biquadratic  Power  of  any  number,  is  the  fourth 
power  or  fquared  fquare  of  that  number :  Thus  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2;  for  2X2  =  4,  and 
4X4=16. 

Biquadratic  Root  of  any  number,  is  the  fquare  root  | 

of  the  fquare  root  of  that  number :  Thus  the  biqua¬ 
dratic  root  of  81  is  3  ;  for  the  fquare  root  of  81  is  9, 
and  the  fquare  root  of  9  is  3. 

BIQUALAR,  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  Algerines,  a 
cook  of  the  divan. — The  janizaries,  whom  the  Alge¬ 
rines  call  oldackis ,  after  ferving  a  certain  term  as  com- 
*  men 
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mon  foldiers,  are  preferred  to  be  biqualars,  or  cooks 
of  the  divan,  which  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  arriving  at 
higher  preferment.  Biqualars  have  the  care  of  fiirnilh- 
ing  the  officers  and  commanders  of  the  Algerine  fol- 
diery  with  meat  and  drink  in  the  camp,  in  garrifon, 

&c.  From  biqualars  they  are  made  odobachis ;  that  is, 
corporals  of  companies,  or  commanders  of  fquadrons. 

BIQUINTILE,  an  afpeCt  of  the  planets,  when 
they  are  144  degrees  diftant  from  each  other.  It  is 
thus  called,  becaufe  they  are  dillant  from  one  another 
by  twice  the  fifth  part  of  360  degrees. 

BIR,  or  Berr,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Diarbeck 
in  Turky  in  Alia,  with  a  caflle  where  the  governor  re- 
fides,  feated  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
near  a  high  mountain  in  a  very  pleafant  and  fertile  coun- 
tjy.  E.  Long.  38.  6.  N.  Lat.  36.  10. 

B1RAGUE  (Clement),  a  Milanefe  engiaver,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  cutting  diamonds,  flourifhed 
about  the  year  1580. 

BIRCH-tree,  in  botany.  See  Betula. 

BiRCH-Bark  being  bituminous,  and  confequently 
warm  and  emollient,  is  ufed  in  fumigations  to  correct 
a  diftempered  air.  The  inner  filken  bark  was  anciently 
ufed  for  writing-tables  before  the  invention  of  paper; 
though  Ray  rather  affigr.s  the  office  of  paper  to  the 
cuticle,  or  outer  flein,  which  peels  off  yearly.  And 
with  the  outward,  thicker,  and  coarfer  part,  are  houfes 
in  Ruffia,  Poland,  and  other  northern  tra&s,  covered, 
inftead  of  flates  and  tyle.  The  Indians  make  pinnaces 
with  white  cedar,  which  they  cover  with  large  flakes 
of  birch-bark;  fewing  them  with  thread  of  fprufe- roots, 
and  pitching  them,  as  the  ancient  Britons  did,  with 
the  willow.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  a  bitumen  a&ually  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  birch-tree. 

Fungus  of  Birch,  an  excrefcence  growing  on  its 
trunk.  It  is  aftringent,  and  good  againft  hemorrha- 
gies.  When  boiled,  beaten,  and  dried  in  an  oven,  it 
makes  excellent  fpunk  or  touchwood. 

Birch- Leaves  are  of  ufe  in  the  dropfy,  itch.  Sic.  ei¬ 
ther  internally  or  externally  applied. 

BiRCH-Tivigs  ferve  to  make  rods  and  brooms-:  fmeer- 
ed  with  bird-lime,  they  are  ufed  by  fowlers;  to  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  the  ancient  fafees  carried  by  liCtors. 

BiRCH-Wine  is  made  by  fermenting  the  vernal  juice. 
Formerly  it  was  in  great  repute  againft  all  nephritic 
diforders,  but  is  left  out  in  the  modern  London  prac¬ 
tice.  The  preparation  of  birch-wine  is  well  and  am¬ 
ply  deferibed  in  a  book  intitled  Vineturn  Britannia 
cum. 

Birch  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent  hiftorical  and 
biographical  writer,  was  born  in  London  in  1705.  His 
parents  were  both  of  them  Quakers ;  and  his  father, 
Jofeph  Birch,  was  a  coffee-mill  maker  by  trade. 
Thomas  being  put  to  fcliool,  was  indefatigable  in 
his  application,  and  Hole  many  hours  from  deep  to 
increafe  his  flock  of  knowledge.  By  this  unremit¬ 
ting  diligence,  though  he  had  not  the  happinefs  of  an 
univerfity  education,  lie  foon  became  qualified  to  take 
holy  orders  in  the  church  ol  England,  to  the  furprife 
of  his  acquaintance.  In  1728  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Cox,  to  whom  he  was  curate : 
but  his  felicity  was  of  Ihort  duration,  Mrs  Birch  dy¬ 
ing  of  a  puerperal  fever  in  lefs  than  12  months  after 
their  marriage  ;  an  event  which  he  deplores  in  a  very 
elegant  and  pathetic  poem,  preferved  in  Nichols’s 
Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
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Collection.  In  1732  he  was  recommended  to  the 
friendlhip  and  favour  of  the  late  lord  high  chancel-  U 
lor  Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general ;  to  w  hich  noble 
peer,  and  to  the  prefent  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  he  was 
indebted  for  all  his  preferments.  The  firft  proof  he 
experienced  of  his  patron’s  regard  was  the  living  of 
Ulting  in  the  county  of  Effex,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  to  which  he  was  prefented  1732.  In  1734  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  domeftic  chaplains  to  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded 
1 746.  Mr  Birch  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Feb.  20.  1734-5  ;  and  of  the  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries,  Dec.  1 1.  1735,  of  wdiich  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  direftor  till  his  death.  Before  this,  the  Ma- 
rifchal  college  of  Aberdeen  had  conferred  on  him,  by 
diploma,  the  degree  of  Matter  of  Arts.  In  1743,  by 
tbe  intereft  of  L(  rd  Hardwicke,  he  w'as  prefented  by 
the  crown  to  the* finecnre  reCtory  of  Landew'y  Welfrey 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke  ;  and  in  1743-4  was  pre¬ 
ferred,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  the  reCtory  of  Siding- 
ton  St  Peter’s,  in  the  county  and  diocefe  of  Glouce- 
fter.  We  find  no  traces  of  his  having  taken  poffeffion 
of  this  living  ;  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  he  quit¬ 
ted  it  immediately  for  one  more  fuitable  to  his  incli¬ 
nations  and  to  his  literary  engagements,  which  requi¬ 
red  his  almoft  conftant  refidence  in  town  ;  for  on  the 
24th  of  February  1743-4,  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
linited  reCtories  of  St  Michael  Woodftreet  and  St 
Maty  Staining;  and  in  1745-6,  to  the  united  reCtories 
of  St  Margaret  Pattens  and  St  Gabriel,  Fenchurch- 
ftreet  (by  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  whofe  turn 
the  prefentation  then  was).  In  January  1752,  he  was 
eleCIed  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Cromwell  Mortimer,  deceafed.  In 
January  1753,  the  Marifelial  college  of  Aberdeen  cre¬ 
ated  him  DoCtor  of  Divinity ;  and  in  that  year  the 
fame  degree  was  conferred  on  him  by  Archbilhop  Her-" 
ring.  He  was  one  of  the  truftees  of  the  Britim  Mu- 
feum  ;  for  wdiich  honour  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
the  prefent  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  as  he  w>as  for  his  laft 
preferment,  the  reCtory  of  Depden  in  Effex,  to  which 
he  was  induCted  Feb.  26.  1761.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Princefs  Amelia.  In 
1765  he  refigned  his  office  of  fecretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Dr  Morton.  His 
health  declining  about  this  time,  he  was  ordered  to 
ride  for  the  recovery  of  it ;  but  being  a  bad  horfeman, 
and  going  out  Jan.  9.  1 766,  he  was  unfortunately 
thrown  from  his  liorfe,  on  the  road  betwdxt  London 
and  Hampttead,  and  died  on  the  fpot,  in  the  61ft 
year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  DoCtor’s 
numerous  literary  friends  ;  and  was  buried  in  St  Mar¬ 
garet  Pattens.  Dr  Birch  had  in  his  lifetime  been  very- 
generous  to  his  relations ;  and  none  that  W'ere  nearly 
allied  to  him  being  living  at  his  deceafe,  he  bequeath¬ 
ed  his  library  of  books  and  manuferipts,  with  his  pic 
ture  painted  in  1735,  ar,d  all  his  other  pictures  and 
prints  not  otherwife  difpofed  of  by  his  will,  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  Mufeum.  He  likew'ife  left  the  remainder  of  his 
fortune,  which  amounted  to  not  much  more  than  500]. 
to  be  laid  out  in  government-fecurities,  for  the  purpofe 
of  applying  the  intereft  to  increafe  the  ftipend  of  the 
three  affiftant  librarians :  thus  manifefting  at  his  death, 
as  he  hath  done  during  his  whole  life,  his  refpeft  for 
literature,  and  his  defire  to  promote  ufeful  knovv- 
G  g  ledge. 
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Birch,  ledge.  To  the  Royal  Society  he  bequeathed  his  pic- 
ture  painted  by  Wills  in  1737,  being  the  original  of 
the  mezzotinto  print  done  by  Fauber  in  1741.  His 
principal  publications  were,  I.  “  The  General  Dic¬ 
tionary,  Hiftorical  and  Critical including  a  new 
tranflation  of  Mr  Bayle,  and  interfperfed  with  feveral 
thoufand  new  lives.  Dr  Birch’s  alfociates  in  this  un¬ 
dertaking  were,  the  Rev.  John  Peter  Bernard,  Mr 
John  Lockman,  and  Mr  George  Sale.  The  whole 
defign  was  completed  in  10  volumes  folio.  2.  Dr 
Cudworth’s  “  Intelle&ual  Syftem  (improved  from  the 
Latin  edition  of  Moiheim),  his  Difcourfe  on  the 
true  Notion  of  the  Lord’s  Slipper,  and  two  Sermons, 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,”  2  vols  4to, 
1743.  3.  “  The  Life  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,” 

1 744  ;  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that  excellent  philo- 
fopher’s  works,  revifed  by  Dr  Birch.  4.  “  The  Lives 
of  Uluftrious  Perfons  of  Great  Britain,”  annexed  to 
the  engravings  of  Houbraken  and  Vertue,  1747 — 
1752.  5.  “  An  Inquiry  into  the  Share  which  King 

Charles  I.  had  in  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Earl  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,”  1 747, 8  vo.  6.  An  edition  of  “Spenfer’s  Fairy 
Queen,  1 75 1 ,”  3  vols  quarto,  with  prints  from  defigns  by 
Kent.  7.  “  The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh  to  which  was  prefixed  the  Life  of  that  great,  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  injured’ man,  175*,  2  vols  8vo.  8.  “  The 
Theological,  Moral,  Dramatic,  and  Poetical  Works 
of  Mrs  Catharine  Cockburn  ;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Life  of  that  very  ingenious  Lady,”  1751,  2  vols  8vo. 
9.  “  The  Life  of  the  Moft  Reverend  Dr  John  Tillot- 
fon,  Lord  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  his  original  Papers  and  Letters,”  X7S2, 
8vo.  10.  “  Milton’s  Profe  Works,”  1753,  2  vols 
4to ;  with  a  new  Life  of  that  great  poet  and  writer. 
11.  “  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  the  year  1581  till  her  death.  In  which  the  fe-; 
cret  intrigues  of  her  court,  and  the  condudl  of.her  fa¬ 
vourite  Robert  Earl  of  Effex,  both  at  home  and. 
abroad,  are  particularly  illuftrated.  From  the  origi¬ 
nal  papers  of  his  intimate  friend  Anthony  Bacon,  Efq; 
and  other  manuferipts  never  before  publifhed,”  1754, 
2  vols  410.  12.  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society 

of  London  for  improving  natural  knowledge,  from  its 
firft  rife.  In  which  the  moft  confiderable  of  thofe 
papers  communicated  to  the  Society,  which  have  hi¬ 
therto  not  Been  publilhed,  are  inferted  in  their  proper 
order,  as  a  fupplement  to  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.”  1756  and  1757 ,  4vols4to.  13.  “  The  Life 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  eldeft  Son  of  King  James  I. 
Compiled  chiefly  from  his  own  papers  and  other  manu¬ 
feripts  never  before  publilhed.”  J  760,  8vo.  His 
numerous  communications  to  the  Royal  Society  may 
be  feen  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions ;  and  his  po¬ 
etical  talents  are  evident  from  the  verfes  already  refer¬ 
red  to. 

BIRD  (William),  an  eminent  mufician  and  com- 
pofer,  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and,  as  it  is  afferted  by  Wood  in  the 
Alhmolean  MS.  was  bred  up  under  Tallis.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  in  1573  Tallis  and  Bird  were  both  gentle¬ 
men  and  alfo  organifts  of  the  royal  chapel;  but  the  time 
of  their  appointment  to  this  latter  office  cannot  now  be 
afeertained. 

The  compofitions  of  Bird  are  many  and  various ; 
thofe  of  his  younger  years  were  moftly  for  the  fervice 
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of  the  ehurch.  He  esmpofed  a  work  entitled  Sa- 
crarum  Cantionum,  quinque  vocum ,  printed  in  1589;  u 
among  which  is  that  noble  compofition  Civitas  fanfti 
tui ,  which  for  many  years  palt  has  been  fung  in  the 
church  as  an  anthem  to  the  words  “  Bow  thine  ear, 

O  Lord.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Gradualia,  ac  Cantiones  facra ,  quints ,  quaternis,  trinif  ■ 
que  vocibus  concinnata.  lib.  primus.  Of  this  there  are 
two  editions,  the  later  publilhed  in  1616.  Although 
it  appears  by  thefe  his  works  that  Bird  was  in  the  ftri£t- 
eft  fenfe  a  church  mufician,  he  occafionally  gave  to  the 
world  compofitions  of  a  fecular  kind  :  and  he  feems 
to  be  the  firft  among  Englilh  muficians  that  ever  made 
an  effay  in  the  compofition  of  that  elegant  fpeeies  of 
vocal  harmony,  the  mqdrigal ;  the  La  Vergimlla  of  A- 
riofto,  which  he  fet  in  that  form  for  five  voices,  being 
the  moft  ancient  mufical  compofition  of  the  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  the  works  of  Englilh  authors.  Of  his  com¬ 
pofitions  for  private  entertainment,  there  are  extant, 

‘  Songs  of  fundry  natures,  fome  of  gravitie,  and  others 
of  myrth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces,  printed  in 
1589;’  and  two  other  collections  of  the  fame  kind, 
thelaftof  them  printed  in  1611.  But  the  moft  per¬ 
manent  memorials  of  Bird’s  excellencies  are  his  motets 
and  anthems  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  a  fine  fervice 
in  the  key  of  D  with  the  minor  third,  the  firft  com¬ 
pofition  in  Dr  Boyce’s  Cathedral  Mufic,  vol.  III.  and 
that  well-known  canon  of  his,  Non  nobis  Domihe. 

Befides  his  falaries  and  other  emoluments  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  that  Bird  derived  fome  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  patent  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to 
Tallis  and  him,  for  the  foie  printing  of  mufic  and  mufic- 
paper  :  Dr  Ward  fpeaks  of  a  book  which  he  had  feen 
with  the  letters  T.  E.  for  Thomas  Eaft,  Eft,  or  Efte, 
who  printed  mufic  under  that  patent.  Tallis  dying  in 
1585,  the  patent,  by  the  terms  of  it,  fnrvived  to  Bird, 
who,  no  doubt  tor  a  valuable  confideration,  permitted 
Eaft  to  exercife  the  right  of  printing  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  it ;  and  he  in  the  title-page  of  moft  of  his 
publications  ftyles  himfelf  the  afligme  of  IVilliam  Byrd, 
Bird  died  in  1623. 

BIRD,  in  zoology.  See  Zoology,  n°  8.  ;  Com* 
t?  ar  at  i\E-dnatomy,  chap.  ii.  ;  and  Ornithology. 

Beam-BiKD ,  or  Petty-chaps.  See  Motacilla. 


Black-BiRD. 
Blue-BiRD. 

Call ■  Bird. 
Canary-  Bird. 
Dur.g-BiRD. 
Humming-BiRD. 
Mocking ■  Bird. 
Bird  of  Paradife. 


Turdus. 
Motacilla.1 
Bird-  Catching,  infra. 
FringilLa. 

Upupa. 

Trochi^lus. 

T  URDU'S. 

Paradisea. 


BiRD-Call,  a  little  ftick  cleft  at  one  end,  in  which 
is  put  a  leaf  of  fome  plant,  wherewith  to  counterfeit 
the  cryer’s  call  of  feveral  birds,  and  bring  them  to  the 
net,  or  fnare,  or  lime-twig,  to  be  taken.  A  laurel- 
leaf  fitted  on  the  bird-call,  counterfeits  the  voice  of 
lapwings  ;  a  leek  that  of  nightingales,  &c. 

Bird -Catching,  the  art  of  taking  birds  or  wild-fowl,, 
whether  for  food,  for  the  pleafure  of  their  fong,  or  for 
their  deftru&ion  as  pernicious  to  the  huibandman,  &c. 
The  methods  are  by  bird-lime,  nets,  decoys,  &c.  See 
Bird-L/ot<?,  infra ;  and  Decoy. 

In  the  fuburbs  of  London  ( and  particularly  about 
Shoreditch)  are  feveral  weavers  and  other  tradefmen, 

who,, 


\ 
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Bid.  who,  during  the  months  of  O&ober  and  March,  get 
,  77u-—“  their  livelihood  by  an  ingenious,  and,  we  may  fay,  a 
gfv  fcientific,  method  of  bird  catching ,  which  is  totally  un- 
itol.  ll.*  known  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  reafon  of 
Vppend.  this  trade  being  confined  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  arifes 
i°  iv.  By  from  their  being  no  confiderable  fale  for  finging-birds 
lour  able  exceFt  in  the  metropolis:  as  the  apparatus  for  this 
JainesBar-  purpofe  is  alfo  heavy,  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  be 
ington.  carried  on  a  man’s  back,  it  prevents  the  bird-  catchers 
going  to  above  three  or  four  miles  diftance. 

This  method  of  bird-catching  muft  have  been  long 
praftifed,  as  it  13  brought  to  a  moil  fyftematical  per- 
feftion,  and  is  attended  with  a  very  confiderable  ex¬ 
pence. 

The  nets  are  a  moft  ingenious  piece  of  mechanifm  ; 
are  generally  twelve  yards  and  a  half  lofcg,  and  two 
yards  and  a  half  wide  ;  and  no  one,  on  bare  infpe&ion, 
would  imagine  that  a  bird  (who  is  fo  very  quick  in  all 
its  motions)  could  be  catched  by  the  nets  flapping  over 
each  other,  till  he  becomes  eye-witnefs  of  the  pullers 
feldom  failing. 

The  wild  birds  fly  (as  the  bird-catchers  term  it) 
chiefly  during  the  month  of  Oftober,  and  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  November  ;  as  the  flight  in  March  is  much 
lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  Michaelmas.  It  is  to  be 
noted  alfo,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  birds  of  flight  do 
not  make  their  appearance  precifely  at  the  fame  time, 
during  the  months  of  September,  O&ober,  and  No¬ 
vember.  The  pippet  (a),  for  example,  begins  to  fly 
about  Michaelmas ;  and  then  the  woodlark,  linnet, 
goldfinch,  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  and  other  birds  of 
flight  fucceed  ;  all  of  which  are  not  eafily  to  be  caught, 
or  in  any  numbers,  at  any  other  time,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  pippet  and  the  woodlark. 

Thefe  birds,  during  the  Michaelmas  and  March 
flights,  are  chiefly  on  the  wing  from  day-break  to 
noon,  though  there  is  afterwards  a  fmall  flight  from 
two  till  night ;  but  this  however  is  fo  inconfidera- 
ble,  that  the  bird-catchers  always  take  up  their  nets 
at  noon. 

It  may  well  deferve  the  attention  of  the  naturalift 
whence  thefe  periodical  flights  of  certain  birds  can 
arife.  As  the  ground,  however,  is  ploughed  during 
the  months  of  October  and  March  for  fowing  the 
winter  and  lent  corn,  it  fhould  feem  that  they  are  thus 
fupplied  with  a  great  profufion  both  of  feeds  and  in¬ 
fects,  which  they  cannot  fo  eafily  procure  at  any  other 
feafon. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  another  cir- 
cumftance,  to  be  obferved  duriug  their  flitting,  viz. 
that  they  fly  always  againft  the  wind:  hence  there  is 
great  contention  amongft  the  bird-catchers  who  ihall 
gain  that  point;  if  (for  example)  it  is  wefterly,  the 
bird-catcher  who  lays  his  nets  molt  to  the  eaft,  is  fure 
almoft  of  catching  every  thing,  provided  his  call-birds 


are  good  :  a  gentle  wind  to  the  fouth-weft  generally 
produces  the  belt  fport. 

The  bird-catcher,  who  is  a  fubftantial  man,  and 
hath  a  proper  apparatus  for  this  purpofe,  generally 
carries  with, him  five  or  fix  linnets,  (of  which  more  are 
caught  than  any  finging  bird),  two  gold-finches,  two 
green-finches,  one  wood-lark,  one  red-poll,  a  yellow- 
hammer,  tit-lark,  and  aberdavine,  and  perhaps  a  bull¬ 
finch  ;  thefe  are  placed  at  fmall  diftances  from  the  net3 
in  little  cages.  He  hath,  befides,  what  are  called  fiur~ 
birds ,  which  are  placed  within  the  nets,  are  raifed  upon 
the  flur  (b)  and  gently  let  down  at  the  time  the  wild 
bird  approaches  them.  Thefe  generally  confift  of  the 
linnet,  the  gold-finch,  and  the  green-finch,  which  are 
fecured  to  the  flur  by  what  is  called  a  brace  (c)  ;  a 
contrivance  that  fecures  the  birds  without  doing  any 
injury  to  their  plumage. 

It  having  been  found  that  there  is  a  fuperiority  be¬ 
tween  bird  and  bird,  from  the  one  being  more  in  fong 
than  the  other  ;  the  bird-catchers  contrive  that  their 
call-birds  fhould  moult  before  the  ufual  time.  They 
therefore,  in  June  or  July,  put  them  into  a  clofe  box 
under  two  or  three  folds  of  blankets,  and  leave  their 
dung  in  -the  cage  to  raife  a  greater  heat ;  in  which  ftate 
they  continue,  being  perhaps  examined  but  once  a-week 
to  have  frelh  water.  As  for  food,  the  air  is  fo  putrid, 
that  theyeat  little  during  the  whole  ilate  of  confinement, 
which  lafls  about  a  month.  The  birds  frequently  die 
under  the  operation  ;  and  hence  the  value  of  a  flopped 
bird  rifes  greatly.  When  the  bird  hath  thus  prema¬ 
turely  moulted,  he  is  in  fong  whilft  the  wild  birds  are 
out  of  fong,  and  his  note  is  louder  and  more  piercing 
than  that  of  a  wild  one  ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  his  note 
he  receives  an  alteration,  the  plumage  is  equally  im¬ 
proved.  The  black  and  yellow  in  the  wings  of  the 
gold-finch,  for  example,  become  deeper  and  more  vi¬ 
vid,  together  with  a  moft  beautiful  glofs,  which  is  not 
to  be  feen  in  the  wild  bird.  The  bill,  which  in  the 
latter  is  likewife  black  at  the  end,  in  the  ftopped-bird 
becomes  white  and  more  taper,  as  do  its  legs  :  in  Ihort, 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  wild  and  a  flop- 
ped-bird,  as  there  is  between  a  horfe  which  is  kept  in 
body-clothes  and  one  at  grafs. 

When  the  bird-catcher  hath  laid  his  nets,  he  dif- 
pofes  of  his  call-birds  at  proper  intervals.  It  muft  be 
owned,  that  there  is  a  moft  malicious  joy  in  thefe  call- 
birds  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  fame  ftate  of  cap¬ 
tivity  ;  which  may  likewife  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  decoy-ducks.  See  Decoy. 

Their  fight  and  hearing  infinitely  excels  that  of  the 
bird-catcher.  The  inftant  that  the  (d)  wild  birds  are 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  to  the  reft  of  the  call- 
birds,  (as  it  is  by  the  firft  hound  that  hits  on  the  feent 
to  the  reft  of  the  pack)  ;  after  which,  follows  the  fame 
fort  of  tumultuous  ecftacy  and  joy.  The  call-birds, 
G  g  2  while 
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(A)  A  fmall  fpecies  of  lark,  but  which  is  inferior  to  other  birds  of  that  genus  in  point  of  fpng. 

(b)  A  moveable  perch  to  which  the  bird  is  tied,  and  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raife  at  pleafure  by  means 

|  of  a  long  firing  fattened  to  it. 

(c)  A  fort  of  bandage,  formed  of  a  (lender  filken  firing  that  is  fattened  round  the  bird’s  body,  and  un¬ 
der  the  wings,  in  fo  artful  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  bird  from  being  hurt,  let  it  flutter  ever  fo  much  in 

[B;  the  railing. 

(d)  It  may  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  moment  they  fee  a  hawk,  they  communicate  the  alarm  to  each  other 
by  a  plaintive  note  ;  nor  will  they  then  jerk  or  call  though  the  wild  birds  are  near. 


Bird. 


t 
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while  the  bird  is  at  a  diftance,  do  not  fing  as  a  bird  does 
in  a  chamber  ;  they  invite  the  wild  ones  by  what  the 
bird-catchers  call  Jhort  jerks ,  which,  when  the  birds  are 
good,  may  be  heard  at  a  great  diftance.  The  afcend- 
ency  by  this  call  or  invitation  is  fo  great,  that  the  wild 
bird  is  (topped  in  itscourfe  of  flight ;  and,  if  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  nets  (e),  lights  boldly  within  20 
yards  of  perhaps  three  or  four  bird-catchers,  on  a  fpot 
which  otlierwife  it  would  not  have  taken  the  ltaft  notice 
of.  Nay,  it  frequently  happens,  that  if  half  a  flock 
only  are  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately 
afterwards  light  in  the  nets,  and  (hare  the  fame  fate  ; 
and  fliould  only  one  bird  efcape,  that  bird  will  buffer 
itfelf  to  be  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught ;  fuch  a  fafcinating 
power  have  the  call-birds. 

While  we  are  on  this  fubjetft  of  the  jerking  of  birds 
we  cannot  omit  mentioning,  that  the  bird-catchers  fre¬ 
quently  lay  confiderable  wagers  whofe  call- bird  can  jerk 
the  longeft,  as  that  determines  the  fuperiority.  They 
place  them  oppofite  to  each  other,  by  an  inch  of  can¬ 
dle  ;  and  the  bird  who  jerks  the  ofteneft,  before  the 
candle  is  burnt  out,  wins  the  wager.  We  have  been 
informed,  that  there  have  been  inftances  of  a  bird’s  giving 
1 70  jerks  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  we  have  known 
a  linnet,  in  fuch  a  trial,  perfevere  in  its  emulation  till 
it  fwooned  from  the  perch  t  thus,  as  Pliny  fays  of  the 
nightingale,  vifta  morte  finit  frepe  vitam,  fpiritu.  prius 
deficiente  quam  cantu\.  It  may  be  here  obferved,  that 
birds  when  near  each  other,  and  in  fight,  feldom  jerk 
or  fing.  They  either  fight,  or  ufe  (hort  and  wheedling 
calls  ;  the  jerking  of  thefe  call-birds,  therefore,  face 
to  face,  is  a  mod  extraordinary  inftance  of  contention 
for  fuperiority  in  fong. 

To  thefe  we  may  add  a  few  particulars  that  fell  within 
our  notice  duringour  inquiries  amongthe  bird-catchers; 
fuch  as,  that  they  immediately  kill  the  hens  of  every 
fpecies  of  birds  they  take,  being  incapable  of  finging, 
as  alfo  being  inferior  in  plumage  ;  the  pippets  likewife 
are  indiscriminately  deftroyed,  as  the  cock  does  not 
fing  well :  they  fell  the  dead  birds  for  three-pence  or 
fourpence  a  dozen.  Thefe  fmall  birds  are  fo  good, 
that  we  are  fuprifed  the  luxury  of  the  age  neglects  fo 
delicate  an  acquifition  to  the  table.  The  modern  Ita¬ 
lians  are  fond  of  fmall  birds,  which  they  eat  under  the 
common  name  of  heccaficos  :  and  the  dear  rate  a  Roman 
tragedian  paid  for  one  diih  of  finging  birds  is  well 
known;  (fee  the  article  aEsop). 

Another  particular  we  learned,  in  converfation  with 
a  London  bird-catcher,  was  the  vaft  price  that  is  fome- 
times  given  for  a  Angle  fong-bird, which  had  not  learned 
to  whittle  tunes.  The  greateft  fum  we  heard  of,  was 
five  guineas  for  a  chaffinch,  that  had  a  particular  and 
uncommon  note,  under  which  it  was  intended  to  train 
Others :  and  we  alfo  heard  of  five  pounds  ten  (hillings 
being  given  for  a  call-bird  linnet. 

A  third  Angular  circumftance,  which  confirms  an 
obfervaticn  of  Linnaeus,  is,  that  the  male  chaffinches  fly 
by  themfelves,  and  in  the  flight  precede  the  females ; 
but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  chaffinches.  When  the 
tit- larks  are  caught  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  forty  are  taken  and  not  one 


female  among  them  :  and  probably  the  fame  would  be 
obferved  with  regard  to  other  birds  (as  has  been  done 
with  relation  to  the  wheat-ear),  if  they  were  attended 
to.  An  experienced  and  intelligent  bird-catcher  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  fuch  birds  as  breed  twice  a  year,  ge¬ 
nerally  have  in  their  firft  brood  a  majority  of  males, 
and  in  their  fecond,  of  females,  which  may  in  part  ac¬ 
count  for  the  above  obfervation. 

We  muft  not  omit  mention  of  the  bullfinch,  though 
it  does  not  properly  come  under  the  title  of  a  finging- 
bird,  or  a  bird  of  flight,  a3  it  does  not  often  move 
farther  than  from  hedge  to  hedge ;  yet,  as  the  bird 
fells  well  on  account  of  its  learning  to  whiffle  tunes, 
and  fometimes  flies  over  the  fields  where  the  nets  are 
laid,  the  bird-catchers  have  often  a  call-bird  to  enfnare 
it,  though  moft  of  them  can  imitate  the  call  with  their 
mouths.  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  this  bird, 
that  the  female  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  a  call-bird  as 
well  as  the  male,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  o- 
ther  bird  taken  by  the  London  bird-catchers. 

The  nightingale  is  not  a  bird  of  flight,  in  the  fenfe 
the  bird-catchers  ufe  this  term.  Like  the  robin,  wren, 
and  many  other  finging  birds,  it  only  moves  from  hedge 
to  hedge,  and  does  not  take  the  periodical  flights  in 
Q&ober  and  March.  The  perfons  who  catch  thefe 
hirds,  make  ufe  of  fmall  trap-nets,  without  call-birds  ; 
and  are  confidered  as  inferior  in  dignity  to  other  bird- 
catchers  who  will  not  rank  with  them.  The  arrival  of 
the  nightingale  is  expected  by  the  trappers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  firft  week  in  April :  at 
the  beginning,  none  but  cocks  are  taken ;  but  in  a  few 
days  the  hens  make  their  appearance,  generally  by 
themfelves,  though  fometimes  a  few  males  come  along 
with  them.  The  latter  are  diftingnilhed  from  the  fe¬ 
males  not  only  by  their  fuperior  fize,  but  by  a  great 
fwefling  of  their  vent,  which  commences  on  the  firft  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  hens.  They  are  caught  in  a  net-trap,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  furrounded  with  an  iron  ring  ;  the 
net  icfelf  is  rather  larger  than  a  cabbage  net.  When 
the  trappers  hear  or  fee  them,  they  drew  fome  frefh 
mould  under  the  place,  and  beat  the  trap  with  a  meal¬ 
worm  from  the  baker’s  (hop.  Ten  or  a  dozen  nightin¬ 
gales  have  been  thus  caught  in  a  day. 

The  common  way  of  taking  larks,  of  which  fo 
many  are  ufed  at  our  tables  (fee  Alauda),  is  in  the 
night,  with  thofe  nets  which  are  called  trammels.  Thefe 
are  ufually  made  of  36  yards  in  length,  and  about  fix 
yards  over,  with  fix  ribs  of  pack-thread,  which  at  the 
ends  are  put  upon  two  poles  of  about  16  feet  long,  and 
made  leffer  at  each  end.  Thefe  are  to  be  drawn  over  the 
ground  by  two  men,  and  every  five  or  fix  fteps  the  net  is 
made  to  touch  the  ground,  otherwife  it  will  pafs  over 
the  birds  without  touching  them,  and  they  will  efcape. 
When  they  are  felt  to  fly  up  againft  the  net,  it  is 
clapped  down,  and  then  all  are  fafe  that  are  under  it. 
The  darkeft  nights  are  propereft  for  this  fport ;  and 
the  net  will  not  only  take  larks,  but  all  other  birds  that 
rooft  on  the  ground ;  among  which  are  woodcocks, 
fnipes,  partridge,  quails,  field-fares,  and  feveral  others. 
In  the  depth  of  winter  people  fometimes  take  great 
numbers  of  larks  by  noofes  of  horfe-hair.  The  method 


(  e  )  A  bird,  acquainted  with  the  nets,  is  by  the  bird-catchers  termed  a  JJ.  arper  ;  which  they  endeavour  to. 
drive  away,  as  they  can  have  no  fport  whilft  it  continues  near  them. 
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is  this:  Take  100  or  200  yards  of  packthread;  fallen 
at  every  fix  inches  a  noofe  made  of  double  horfe-hair ; 
at  every  20  yards  the  line  is  to  be  pegged  down  to  the 
ground,  and  fo  left  ready  to  take  them.  The  time  to 
ufe  this  is  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and 
the  larks  are  to  be  allured  to  it  by  fome  white  oats 
fcattered  all  the  way  among  the  noofes.  They  mull 
be  taken  away  as  foon  as  three  or  four  are  hung,  other- 
wife  the  reft  will  be  frighted  ;  but  though  the  others 
are  feared  away  juft  where  the  fportfman  comes,  they 
will  be  feeding  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  the 
fport  may  be  thus  continued  for  a  long  time. — Thofe 
caught  in  the  day  are  taken  in  clap-nets  of  fifteen  yards 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  and  are  en¬ 
ticed  within  their  reach  by  means  of  bits  of  looking- 
glafs,  fixed  in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nets,  which  are  put  in  a  quick  whirling 
motion  by  a  llring  the  larker  commands  ;  he  alfo 
makes  ufe  of  a  decoy -lark.  Thefe  nets  are  ufed  only 
till  the  1 4th  November :  for  the  larks  will  not  dare,  or 
frolic  in  the  air,  except  in  fine  funny  weather;  and  of 
courfe  cannot  be  inveigled  into  the  fnare.  When  the 
weather  grows  gloomy,  the  larker  changes  his  engine, 
and  makes  ufe  of  a  trammel  net,  twenty  feven  or 
twenty-eigHt  feet  long,  and  five  broad  ;  which  is  put 
on  two  poles,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  carried  by  men 
under  each  arm,  who  pafs  over  the  fields  and  quarter 
the  ground  as  a  fetting  dog  :  when  they  hear  or  feel  a 
lark  hit  the  net,  they  drop  it  down,  and  fo  the  birds 
are  taken. 

Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  duller  of  the 
Orkney  Illes  feed  during  the  feafon  on  the  eggs  of 
the  birds  of  the  cliffs.  The  method  of  taking  them  is 
fo  very  hazardous,  as  to  fatisfy  one  of  the  extremity 
to  which  the  poor  people  are  driven  for  want  of  food. 
Copinlha,  Hunda,  Hoy,  Foula,  and  Nofs-head,  are 
the  moll  celebrated  rocks ;  and  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tives  the  moll  expert  climbers  and  adventurers  after 
the  game  of  the  precipice.  The  height  of  fome  is 
above  fifty  fathoms  ;  their  faces  roughened  with  Ihelves 
or  ledges  fufficient  only  for  the  birds  to  reft  and 
lay  their  eggs.  To  thefe  the  dauntlefs  fowlers  will 
afeend,  pafs  intrepidly  from  the  one  to  the  other,  col¬ 
led  the  eggs  and  birds,  and  defeend  with  the  fame  in¬ 
difference.  In  moll  places  the  attempt  is  made  from 
above  :  they  are  lowered  from  the  Hope  contiguous  to 
the  brink,  by  a  rope,  l'ometimes  made  of  ftraw,  fome- 
times  of  the  brillles  of  the  hog  :  they  prefer  the  lall 
even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  cut  by 
the  lharpnefs  of  the  rocks ;  the  former  is  apt  to  un- 
twift.  They  trull  themfelves  to  a  fingle  affiftant,  who 
lets  his  companion  down,  and  holds  the  rope,  depend¬ 
ing  on  his  ftrength  alone;  which  often  fails,  and  the 
adventurer  is  fure  to  be  dalhed  to  pieces,  or  drowned 
in  the  fubjacent  fea.  The  rope  is  often  Ihifted  from 
place  to  place,  with  the  impending  weight  of  the 
fowler  and  his  booty.  The  perfon  above  receives  fig- 
1  als  for  the  purpofe,  his  affociate  being  far  out  of 
fight;  who,  during  the  operation,  by  help  of  a  llaff, 
fprings  from  the  face  of  the  rocks,  to  avoid  injury 
from  the  projecting  parts. 

But  the  moll  lingular  fpecies  of  bird-catching  is  on 
the  holm  of  Nofs,  a  vail  rock  fevered  from  the  ille  of 
Nof3  by  fome  unknown  convulfion,  and  only  about 
fixteen  fathoms  diftant.  It  is  of  the  fame  llupendous 


height  as  the  oppofite  precipice,  with  a  raging  fea 
between ;  fo  that  the  intervening  chafm  is  of  match- 
lefs  horror.  Some  adventurous  climber  has  reached 
the  rock  in  a  boat,  gained  the  height,  and  fallened 
feveral  Hakes  on  the  fmall  portion  of  earth  which  is  to 
be  found  on  the  top  ;  correfpondent  Hakes  are  placed 
on  the  edge  of  the  correfpondent  cliffs.  A  rope  is 
fixed  to  the  Hakes  on  both  fides,  along  which  a  ma¬ 
chine,  called  a  craddle,  is  contrived  to  ilide  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  a  fmall  parallel  chord  faftened  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  adventurer  wafts  himfelf  over,  and  returns 
with  his  booty. 

The  manner  of  bird-catching  (fee  PI.  XCVII.  fig.  7.) 
in  the  Feroe  illands  is  fo  very  ftrange  and  hazardous, 
that  the  defeription  fiiould.  by  no  means  be  omitted. 
Neceffity  compels  mankind  to  wonderful  attempts. 
The  cliffs  which  contain  the  objects  of  their  fearch  are 
often  two  hundred  fathoms  in  height,  and  are  attempt¬ 
ed  from  above  and  below.  In  the  firft  cafe,  the  fowlers 
provide  themfelves  with  a  rope  80  or  100  fathoms  in 
length.  The  fowler  fallens  cne  end  about  his  waift  and 
between  his  legs,  recommends  himfelf  to  the  protection 
of  the  Almighty,  and  is  lowered  down  by  fix  others,  who 
place  a  piece  of  timber  on  the  margin  of  the  rock,  to 
preferve  the  rope  from  wearing  againll  the  lharp  edge. 
They  have  befidcs  a  fmall  line  fallened  to  the  body  of 
the  adventurer,  by  which  he  gives  fignals  that  they 
may  lower  or  raife  him,  or  Ihift  him  from  place  to 
place.  The  lall  operation  is  attended  with  great  dan¬ 
ger,  by  the  loofening  of  the  Hones,  which  often  fall 
on  his  head,  and  would  infallibly  deftroy  him,  was  it 
not  protected  by  a  ftrong  thick  cap  ;  but  even  that  is 
found  unequal  to  fave  him  againll  the  weight  of  the 
larger  fragments  of  rock.  The  dexterity  of  the  fowl¬ 
ers  is  amazing;  they  will  place  their  feet  againll  the 
front  of  the  precipice,  and  dart  themfelves  fome  fa¬ 
thoms  from  it,  with  a  cool  eye  furvey  the  places  where 
the  birds  neftle,  and  again  Ihoot  into  their  haunts. 
In  fome  places  the  birds  lodge  in  deep  receffes.  The 
fowler  will  alight  there,  difengage  himfelf  from  the 
rope,  fix  it  to  a  Hone,  and  at  his  leifure  collect  the 
booty,  fatten  it  to  his  girdle,  and  refume  his  pendu¬ 
lous  feat.  At  times  he  will  again  fprijig  from  the 
rock,  and  in  that  attitude,  w'ith  a  fowling-net  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  Half,  catch  the  old  birds  which  are 
flying  to  and  from  their  retreats.  When  he  hath  fi- 
nilhed  his  dreadful  employ,  he  gives  a  fignal  to  his 
friends  above,  who  pull  him  up,  and  lhare  the  hard- 
earned  profit.  The  feathers  are  preferved  for  expor¬ 
tation  :  the  flelh  is  partly  eaten  frelh,  but  the  greater 
portion  dried  for  winter’s  provifion. 

The  fowling  from  below  has  its  lhare  of  danger. 
The  party  goes  on  the  expedition  in  a  boat;  and  when 
it  has  attained  the  bafe  of  the  precipice,  one  of  the 
moll  daring,  having  fallened  a  rope  about  his  waift, 
and  furnilhed  himfelf  with  a  long  pole  with  an  iron 
hook  at  one  end,  either  climbs  or  is  thruft  up  by  his 
companions,  who  place  a  pole  under  his  breech,  to  the 
next  footing  fpot  he  can  reach.  He,  by  means  of  the 
rope,  brings  up  one  of  the  boat’s  crew  ;  the  reft  are 
drawn  up  in  the  fame  manner,  and  each  is  furnilhed  with 
his  rope  and  fowling-ftaff.  They  then  continue  their 
progrefs  upwards  in  the  fame  manner,  till  they  arrive 
at  the  region  of  birds  ;  and  wander  about  the  face  of 
the  cliff  in  fearch  of  them.  They  then  a&  in  pairs  ; 


Bird. 
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one  fattens  hlmfelf  to  the  end  of-  his  affociate’s  rope, 
Y  and,  in  places  where  birds  have  nettled  beneath  his 
footing,  he  permits  himfelf  to  be  lowered  down,  de¬ 
pending  for  his  fecurity  on  the  ftrength  of  his  compa¬ 
nion,  who  has  to  haul  him  up  again ;  but  it  fomeiimes 
happens  that  the  perfon  above  is  overpowered  by  the 
weight,  and  both  inevitably  perilh.  They  fling  the 
fowl  into  the  boat,  which  attends  their  motions,  and 
reecives  the  booty.  They  often  pafs  feven  or  eight 
days  in  this  tremendous  employ,  and  lodge  in  the 
crannies  which  they  find  in  the  face  of  the  precipice. 

I11  fome  remote  parts  of  Ruffia  there  is  praftifed  a 
PI.  XC VI I.  Angular  invention  for  taking  great  quantities  of  geli- 
%  8.  nottes  or  grows.  They  choofe  the  moft  open  places 
in  the  birch  woods  ;  and  there  they  plant  long  forks  in 
the  earth  oppofite  the  larger  trees.  On  thefe  forks  is 
laid  a  horizontal  flick,  gallows-wife,  to  which  are  tied 
fmall  bundles  of  ears  of  corn.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from 
this  part  of  the  contrivance,  is  a  kind  of  large  funnel 
or  inverted  cone,  made  with  long  birch  twigs,  thin 
and  flexible,  the  lower  extremities  of  which  are  ftuck 
in  the  earth,  very  near  to  one  another ;  but  by  fpread- 
ing  towards  the  top,  forms  there  an  opening  of  above 
a  yard  in  diameter.  In  this  opening  is  placed  a  wheel 
made  of  two  circles  that  interfedl  each  ocher,  and  are 
furrfiunded  with  ftraw  and  ears  of  corn.  This  wheel 
turns  on  an  axis  fattened  to  the  fides  of  the  funnel  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  there  is  room  enough  between  the 
flicks  of  the  cone  and  the  circles  to  admit  of  the  wheel’s 
turning  freely  about.  The  birds  firft  perch  upon  the 
tranfverfe  ftick  near  the  tree ;  and  when  they  have  a 
mind  to  fall  upon  the  corn  tied  to  the  wheel,  they  mutt 
neceffarily  ftand  upon  one  of  the  projecting  parts  of 
the  circles  of  which  it-  is  compofed.  At  that  inftant 
the  wheel  turns,  and  the  gelinotte  falls,  head  foremoft, 
to  the  botton  of  the  trap,  which  is  there  fo  contracted 
that  he  cannot  get  out.  They  fometimes  find  the  ma¬ 
chine  half  full  of  gelinottes. 

The  following  method  of  netting  or  catching  of  wild 
pigeons  is  eagerly  purfued  as  a  diverfion  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  particularly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cava 
in  the  Hither  Principato,  and  is  thus  deferibed  by 
Mr  Swinburne.  The  people  “  affemble  in  parties ;  and 
if  any  ftrangcr  chances  to  ftray  to  their  rendezvous, 
give  him  a  moft  cordial  welcome.  I  am  not  in  the 
leaft  furprifed  (fays  Mr  Swinburne)  at  their  pafiionate 
fondnefs  for  this  fport,  as  I  found  it  extremely  be¬ 
witching,  keeping  the  attention  conftantly  alive,  and 
the  fprings  of  the  mind  pleafingly  agitated  by  expec¬ 
tation ;  the  fituations  where  the  toils  are  fpread  are 
incomparably  beautiful,  the  air  is  pure  and  balfamic, 
and  every  thing  around  breathes  health  and  fatisfac- 
tion.  When  the  periodical  flights  of  ftock-doves  re¬ 
turn  from  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Europe  to 
gain  warmer  regions  for  their  winter  abode,  the  fowler 
repairs  to  the  mountain  and  fpreads  his  nets  acrofs 
the  intermediate  hollows,  the  paffes  through  which 
the  birds  direCt  their  courfe,  to  avoid  unneceffary 
elevation  in  their  flight.  Thefe  nets  are  hung  upon  a 
row  of  large  trees  planted  for  the  purpofe.  The 
branches  being  very  thick  and  clofe  at  top,  and  the 
bole  lofty  and  bare,  a  great  opening  is  left  below  for 
the  toils,  which  reach  to  the  ground ;  and  by  means 
of  pulleys,  fall  in  a  heap  with  the  leaft  effort.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  extended  upon  poles  that  exceed  the 


height  of  the  trees.  At  a  fmall  diftance  is  a  lofty 
circular  turret,  like  a  column  with  a  little  capital  or 
cap,  upon  which  a  man  is  ttationed  to  watch  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  game.  As  he  commands  a  free  view 
over  all  the  country,  and  praftice  has  made  his  fight 
as  acute  as  that  of  the  lynx,  he  deferies  the  birds  at  a 
wonderful  diftance.  The  doves  advance  with  great  ve¬ 
locity  ;  but  the  alert  watchman  is  prepared  for  them ; 
and  juft  as  they  approach  his  poll,  hurls  a  ftone  above 
them  with  a  fling:  upon  this  thfe  whole  flock,  whofe 
fears  have  birds  of  prey  foi  their  great  objedt,  fuppo- 
fing  the  ftone  to  be  an  enemy  of  that  kind  ready  to 
pounce  them,  dart  down  like  lightning  to  avoid  the 
blow  by  palling  under  the  trees  ;  but  there  they  rulh 
into  the  jaws  of  death,  by  dalhing  againft  the  net, 
which  inftantly  drops  and  fo  entangles  them  that  not 
one  of  them  can  efcape  the  adtive  hands  of  the  fowler. 
Thefe  birds  are  fometimes  taken  by  dozens  at  one  fall, 
and  are  accounted  fine  eating.  The  dexterity  with 
which  the  (lingers  manage  their  weapon  is  very  remark¬ 
able  ;  they  throw  the  ftone  to  a  great  height  without 
any  violent  effort,  and  even  without  whirling  the  fling 
round  before  they  difeharge  the  pellet.  In  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains,  where  the  fame  diverfion  is  followed, 
the  watchmen  ufe  a  bow  and  arrow,  trimmed  with  the 
feathers  of  a  hawk.” 

The  following  Ample  but  ingenious  method  of  catch¬ 
ing  aquatic  birds  is  «fed  in  Mexico  by  the  natives. 
The  lakes  of  the  Mexican  vale,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
kingdom,  are  frequented  by  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
ducks,  geefe,  and  other  water-birds.  The  Mexicans 
leave  fome  empty  gourds  to  float  upon  the  water, 
where  thofe  birds  refort,  that  they  may  be  accuftomed 
to  fee  and  approach  them  without  fear.  The  bird- 
catcher  goes  into  the  water  fo  deep  as  to  hide  hi3 
body,  and  covers  his  head  with  a  gourd :  the  ducks 
come  to  peck  at  it;  and  then  he  pulls  them  by  the  feet 
under  wrater,  and  in  this  manner  fecures  as  many  as  he 
pleafed. 

BiRD-Lime,  a  vifeid  fubftance,  prepared  after  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  The  moft  common  bird-lime  among  us 
is  made  from  holly-bark,  boiled  ten  or  twelve  hours; 
when  the  green  coat  being  feparated  from  the  other,  it 
is  covered  up  a  fortnight  in  a  rnoill  place;  then  pounded 
into  a  tough  pafte,  fo  that  no  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
difcemible,  and  walhed  in  a  running  ftream  till  no 
motes  appear  ;  put  up  to  ferment  four  or  five  days, 
Ikimmcd  as  often  as  any  thing  arifes,  and  laid  up  for 
ufe.  To  ufe  it,  a  third  part  of  nut-oil,  or  thin  greafe, 
muft  be  incorporated  with  it  over  the  fire. 

The  juice  of  holly-bark  is  a  very  peculiar  fubftance. 
But  if  trials  were  made,  it  feems  probable,  that  many 
other  juices  would  be  found  to  have  the  fame  clammy 
nature.  The  mifletoe  affords  a  juice,  even  Superior  to 
that  of  the  holly  ;  and  if  a  young  Ihoot  of  the  com¬ 
mon  alder  be  cut  throngh,  there  will  a  ftringy  juice 
draw  out  in  threads,  and  follow  the  knife  like  bird-lime 
or  the  juice  of  the  holly.  It  feems  in  this  tree  to  be 
lodged,  not  in  the  bark,  but  in  certain  veins  juft  within 
the  circle  of  the  wood.  The  roots  of  all  the  hyacinths 
alfo  afford  a  tough  and  ftringy  juice  of  the  fame  kind; 
and  fo  does  the  afphodel,  tSe  narciffus,  and  the  black 
bryony  root,  in  a  furprifing  quantity. 

When  twigs,  &c.  fmeared  with  bird-lime,  are  to  be 
put  in  places  fubjeft  to  wet,  the  common  bird-lime  is 

apt 
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apt  to  have  Its  force  foon  taken  away.  It  Is  necefiary,  to  be  in  fight  at  a  diftance.  An  owl  is  a  ftill  better 
'  therefore,  to  have  recourfe  to  a  particular  fort,  which  ftale;  for  this  bird  never  goes  abroad  but  it  is  followed  L 
from  its  property  of  bearing  water  unhurt,  is  called  wa-  by  all  the  fmall  birds  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
ter  bird-lime;  and  is  prepared  thus:  Take  a  pound  of  will  gather  together  in  great  numbers  about  it;  and 

"  __j - 1  t-:_j  1:— . n,  .u - uu,  :«  having  no  convenient  place  to  fit  oh  but  the  lime- 

bufh,  will  be  taken  in  great  numbers.  If  a  living  owl 
or  bat  is  not  to  be  had,  the  Hein  fluffed  will  ferve  the 
purpofe,  and  will  laft  twenty  years.  Some  have  lifed 
the  image  of  an  owl  carved  in  wood,  and  painted  in 
the  natural  colours  ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  fucceed 
very  well. 

Divination  by  Birds.  C  Augury. 

Migration  of  Birds.  C  See  s  Migration. 
Nidification  of  Birds,  j  f  Ornithology. 

Singing  Birds  are,  the  nightingale,  blackbird,  ftar- 
ling,  thrufh,  linnet,  lark,  throftle.  Canary-bird,  bul- 
finch,  goldfinch,  & c.  See  fome  very  curious  experi¬ 
ments  and  obfervations  on  the  tinging  of  birds,  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxiii.  part  ii.  N  3  1 .  Their  firft  found  is 
called  chirp,  which  is  a  Angle  found  repeated  at  fhort 
intervals  ;  the  next  call ,  which  is  a  repetition  of  one 
and  the  fame  note ;  and  the  third  found  is  called  re¬ 
cording,  which  a  young  bird,  continues  to  do  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  till  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part 
of  his  fong  ;  and.  when  he  is  perfect  in  his  le(Ton,  he  is 
faid  to  ftng  his  fong  round.  Their  notes  are  no  more 
innate  thau  language  in  man  ;  they  all  fing  in  the  fame 
key.  The  honourable  author  Daines  Barrington  has 
there  attempted  to  reduce  their  comparative  merits  to 
a  fcale :  and  to  explain  how  they  firft  came  to  have 
particular  notes.  See  Song  of  Birds. 

Methods  of  preserving  Birds  from  putrefaClion,  and 


ftrong  and  good  bird-lime ;  wafh  it  thoroughly  in 
fpring-water,  till  the  hardnefs  is  all  removed;  and  then 
beat  it  well,  that  the  water  may  be  clean  feparated,  fo 
as  not  a  drop  remains ;  then  dry  it  well,  and  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot ;  add  to  it  as  much  capon’s  greafe  as 
will  make  it  run.  Then  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  ftrong 
vinegar,  one  fpoonful  of  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  fome  mi¬ 
nutes  over  a  moderate  fire,  ftirring  it  all  the  time.  Then 
take  it  off;  and  when  there  is  occalion  to  ufe  :t,  warm 
it,  and  cover  the  flicks  well  with  it.  This  is  the  belt 
fort  of  bird-lime  for  fnipes  and  other  birds  that  love 
wet  places. 

The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of  ufing  the  common 
bird- lime  is  this :  Cut  down  the  main  branch  or  bough 
of  any  bufhy  tree  whofe  twigs  are  thick,  ftraight,  long, 
and  fmooth,  and  have  neither  knots  nor  prickles.  The 
willow  and  the  birch- tree  afford  the  belt  of  this  kind. 
Let  all  the  fuperfluous  fhoots  be  trimmed  off,  and  the 
twigs  all  made  neat  and  clean  ;  they  muft  all  be  well 
covered  with  the  bird-lime,  within  four  inches  of  the 
bottom ;  but  the  main  bough  from  which  they  grow, 
muft  not  be  touched  with  the  lime.  No  part,  of  the 
bark,  where  the  lime  fhould  come,  muft  be  left  bare  : 
but  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  lay  it  on  properly;  for  if  it  be 
too  thick  it  will  give  the  birds  a  diftafte,  and  they  will 
not  come  near  it ;  and  if  there  be  too  little  of  it,  it 
will  not  hold  them  when  they  are  there.  When  the 


bulh  is  thus  prepared,  it  muft  be  fet  up  in  fome  dead  fo  as  to  retain  their  natural  form  and pcftion,  as  ‘well  as 

1r  aAs'r/o  orv»/-*nrr  fnmP  urmwi’niT  Vi  11 0*1  IlMr  t  VlP  mft.  thfi  hoftll  +  to  n  S'  rt  ^  A  - J I 


hedge,  or  among  fome  growing  bufhes  near  the  out- 
fkirts  of  a  town,  a  farmer’s  back-yard,  or  the  like,  if 


the  beauty  of  their  colours  and  plumage — A  good  anti- 
feptic  for  animal  fubftances  has  been  much  inquired 


it  be  in  the  fpring ;  for  tliefe  places  are  the  refort  of  after ;  as  for  tvant  of  it,  many  curious  animals,  and 


the  fmall  birds  at  that  time.  If  it  be  ufed  in  fummer, 
the  bulh  muft  be  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  quick- fet 
hedge,  or  in  groves,  bufhes,  or  white-thorn  trees,  near 
fields  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  like;  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  the  proper  places  are  about  ftacks  of  corn,  hovels, 
barns,  and  the  like.  When  the  lime-bufh  is  thus  planted, 
the  fportfman  muft  ftand  as  near  it  as  he  can,  without 
being  difcovered  ;  and  with  the  mouth,  or  othjerwife, 
make  fuch  fort  of  notes  as  the  birds  do  when  they  at¬ 
tack  or  call  to  one  another.  There  are  bird-calls  to  be 
bought  for  this  ufe  ;  but  the  moft  expert  method  is  to 
learn-  the  notes  of  call  of  the  feveral  birds,  and  imitate 
them  by  a  fort  of  whittling*  When  one  bird  is  thus 
enticed  to  the  bulh,  and  hung  faft,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fportfman  is  not  to  run  up  to  take  it,  but  to  be  patient; 
for  it  will  hang  itfelf  more  faft,  by  its  ftruggling  to  get 
away ;  and  its  fluttering  will  bring  more  to  the  bulh, 
fo  that  feveral  may  be  taken  together.  The  time  of 
the  day  for  this  fport  is  from  fun-rife  to  ten  o’clock, 
and  from  one  to  fun-fet.  Another  very  good  method 
of  bringing  the  birds  together,  is  by  a  ftale :  a  bat 
makes  a  very  good  ftale;  but  it  muft  be  fattened,  fo  as 


birds  particularly,  come  to  our  hands  in  a  very  imper- 
fe&  ftate ;  fome  from  foreign  parts  entirely  mifcarry, 
and  others  of  the  fineft  plumage  are  devoured  by  infects. 

Various  methods  of  prefervation,  therefore,  have  been 
of  late  defcribed*;  but  the  following  improved  me-  *  See  PUT, 
thods  by  Dr  Lettfom  j-  feem  to  be  theleaft  troublefome  ‘Tranf.  fir 
and  the  moft  complete. 

“  After  opening  the  bird  by  a  longitudinal  incifion  f  Natural' 
from  the  breaft  to  the  vent ;  diffeOting  the  flefhy  parts  [ft's and 
from  the  bones ;  and  removing  the  entrails,  eyes,  ‘Traveller’s 
brains  (f),  and  tongue  ;  the  cavities  and  infide  of  the  feq 

fkin  are  to  be  fprinkled  with  the  powders  mentioned  be- 
low:  the  eyes  (g)  are  then  to  be  inferted,  and  the  head 
fluffed  with  cotton  or  tow :  in  the  next  place,  a  wire 
is  to  be  paffed  dqwn  the  throat  through  one  of  the  no- 
ftrils,  and  fixed  into  the  breaft-bone:  wires  are  alfo  to 
be  introduced  through  the  feet,  up  the  legs  and  thighs, 
and  inferted  into  the  fame  bone;  next,  fill  the  body 
with  cotton  to  its  natural  fize,  and  few  the  fkin  over  it : 
the  attitude  is  laftly  to  be  attended  to ;  and  in  whatever 
pofition  the  fubjedf  is  placed  to  dry,  that  fame  pofition. 
will  be  retained  afterwards. 

“  The 


(f)  In  large  birds,  the  brains  may  be  extra&ed  by  the  eyes  ;  the  beft  inftrument  for  this  purpofe  is  a  diieflor 
ufed  by  furgeons,  which  may  be  had  of  an  inftrument-maker  at  a  trifling  expence. 

(g)  Wax  (ufed  by  fome)  is  not  a  proper  fubftance  for  eyes  ;  there  are  perfons  in  London,  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  make  glafs-eyes  of  any  fize  or  colour,  at  a  penny  or  two-pence  a  pair- 
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The  drying  compound  is  as 
Corrofive  fublimate, 

follows : 

4  lb. 

Saltpetre  prepared  or  burnt, 

. 

41b. 

Alum  burnt, 

- 

41b. 

Flowers  of  fulphur, 

. 

41b. 

Camphor, 

- 

41b. 

Black  pepper. 

- 

1  lb. 

Tobacco  ground  coarfe,’ 

- 

f  lb. 

Mix  the  whole  together,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  veffel 
Hopped  clofe. 

“  Small  birds  may  be  preferved  in  brandy,  rum,  ar¬ 
rack,  or  firft  runnings  ;  though  in  this  manner  the  co- 
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you  may  pafte  on  a  fecond  paper,  and  it  will  be  whiter : 
let  the  fecond. paper  dry  ;  then  get  ready  any  bird  that  ' 
you  would  represent,  and  draw  it  as  exadt  as  may  be 
on  your  papered  pannel,  of  its  natural  iize  (middle- 
fized  birds  are  beft  for  this  work)  ;  then  paint  what 
ground-work,  or  tree,  or  other  thing,  you  deilgn  to 
fet  your  bird  on,  together  with  the*  bill  and  legs  of  the 
bird  in  water-colours,  leaving  the  bird  to  be  covered 
with  its  own  natural  feathers.  You  muft  fir  11  prepare 
the  part  to  be  feathered,  by  laying  on  pretty  thick 
gum  Arabic,  diffolved  in  water,  with  a  large  hair-pen¬ 
cil  :  then  lay  the  pannel  flat,  and  let  it  dry.  hard  ;  and 


lour  of  the  plumage  is  liable  to  be  extra  died  by  the  when  dry,  cover  it  with  your  gum-water  a  fecond  time, 


fpirit. 


*  Large  fea-fowl  have  thick  ftrong  fkins,  and  fuch 


may  be  fltinned  4  the  tail,  claws,  head,  and  feet,  are  nefs  of  a  /hilling,  when  dried  hard,  is  fufficient.  When 


little  as  pofiible  with  blood.  The  inlide  of  the  fkin  your  bird  as  you  ufe  them  ;  beginning  always  at  the 


t  Phil. 

Tranf.  Vol. 

LX.  P.3T9. 


may  be  fluffed  as  recommended  above, 

“  Kuckahn  obferves  f ,  that  ‘  baking  is  not  only 
*  ufeful  in  frefh  prefervations,  but  will  alfo  be  of  very 
‘  great  fervice  to  old  ones,  deflroying  the  eggs  of  in- 


fedls  5  and  it  fhould  be  a  conflant  pradlice  once  in  natural  order  :  you  muft  prepare  your  feathers  by  cut- 


1  two  or  three  years  to  bake  them  over  again,  and  to 
1  have  the  cafes  frefh  wafhed  with  camphorated  fpirit, 
r  the  fublimate  folution,  which  would  not  only  pre- 


1  keep  them  fweet.’ 

1  One  of  the  beft  prefervatives,  is  to  procure  clofe 


the  plumage,  unlefs  great  care  be  ufed  ;  and  therefore 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  fhould  be  afcertained  by 
means  of  a  feather,  before  fuch  fubjedls  are  baked. 

When  the  fubjedl  is  to  be  kept  for  fome  time  in 
a  hot  climate,  it  fhould  be  fecured  in  a  box  filled  with 
tow,  oakum,  or  tobacco,  well  fprinkled  with  the  fubli¬ 
mate  folution.” 

In  Guiana,  the  number  and  variety  of  beautiful 
“birds  is  fo  great,  that  feveral  perfons  in  the  colony  ad- 
vantageoufly  employ  themfelves,  with  their  fiaves  and 


dependants,  in  killing  and  preferring  tliefe  animals  for  not  only  fmears  them,  but  dries  to  the  bottoms  of  the 


the  cabinets  of  natnraiifts  iu  different  parts  of  Europe. 
*  Natural  ^ie  method  of  doing  this,  as  related  by  Mr  Bancroft  % 
HiJlory  of  is,  “  to  put  the  bird  which  is  to  be  preferved  in  a  pro- 
Guiana.  per  veffel,  and  cover  him  with  high  wines,  or  the  firft 
running  of  the  diftillation  of  rum.  In  this  fpirit  he  is 
fuffered  to  remain  for  24  or  48  hours,  or  longer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  fize,  till  it  has  penetrated  through  every 
part  of  his  body.  When  this  is  done,  the  bird  is  ta¬ 
ken  out  ;  and  his  feathers,  which  are  no  ways  changed 
by  this  immerfion,  are  placed  fmooth  and  regular.  It 
is  then  put  into  a  machine,  made  for  the  purpofe,  a- 
mong  a  number  of  others,  and  its  head,  feet,  wfings, 
tail,  See.  are  placed  exactly  agreeable  to  life.  In  this 
pofition  they  are  all  placed  in  an  oven,  very  moderately 
heated,  where  they  are  flowly  'dried  ;  and  will  ever  af¬ 
ter  retain  their  natural  pofition,  without  danger  of  pu¬ 
trefaction.” 


Bird., 


and  let  it  dry  ;  and  then  a  third,  in  cafe  you  do  not 
find  it  lie  with  a  good  body  on  the  paper ;  the  thick- 


carefully  to  be  preferved,  and  the  plumage  ftained  as  your  piece  is  thus  prepared,  take  the  feathers  off  from 


tail  and  points  of  the  wing,  and  working  upwards  to 
the  head  ;  obferving  to  cover  that  part  of  your  draught 
with  the  feather  that  you  take  from  the  fame  part  in 
your  bird,  letting  them  fall  one  over  another  in  their 


ting  off  the  downy  part  that  is  about  their  bottoms  ; 
and  the  larger  feathers  muft  have  the  infides  of  their 
lhafts  ftiaved  off  with  a  knife  to  make  them  lie  flat  ; 


ferve  collections  from  decay  much  longer,  but  alfo  the  quills  of  the  wings  muft  have  their  inner  webs 


clipped  off,  that  in  laying  them  the  gum  may  hold 
them  by  their  fhafts.  When  you  begin  to  lay  them, 


boxes,  well  glazed :  with  fuch  a  precaution  I  have  kept  take  a  pair  of  fteel  pliers  to  hold  the  feathers  in  ;  and 
them  in  a  dry  room  many  years  without  the  leaft  ap-  have  fome  gum-water,  not  too  thin,  and  a  large  pen- 


pearance  of  injury. — Baking  is  apt  to  crimp  and  injure  oil,  ready  to  moiften  the  gummed  ground-work  by 


little  and  little  as  you  work  it :  then  lay  your  feathers 
on  the  moiftened  parts  ;  which  muft  not  be  waterilh, 
but  fomething  tacky  or  clammy  to  hold  the  feathers. 
You  fhould  prepare  a  parcel  of  fmall  leaden  weights, 
in  the  form  of  fugar-loaves ;  which  you  may  call  in 
fand,  by  firft  making  holes  iu  its  furface  with  a  point¬ 
ed  ftick :  thefe  weights  will  be  neceffary  to  fet  on  the 
feathers  you  have  newly  laid  on,  to  hold  them  to  the 
gum  till  they  are  dry  and  fixed  :  but  you  muft  be  cau¬ 
tious  left  the  gum  come  through  the  feathers  ;  for  it 


weights,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  pull  off  tjie  feathers 
with  the  weights,  which  will  diforder  your  work  :  when 
you  have  wholly  covered  your  bird  with  feathers,  you 
muft  with  a  little  thick  gum  Hick  on  a  piece  of  paper 
cut  round,  of  the  bignefs  and  in  the  place  of  the  eye, 
which  you  muft  colour  like  the  eye  of  the  bird.  When 
the  whole  is  dry,  drefs  the  feathers  round  the  outline 
that  may  chance  to  Hare  a  little,  and  reClify  what  may 
be  mended  in  any  other  part :  then  lay  a  Iheet  of  clean 
paper  on  it;  and  on  that  a  heavy  book,  or  fome  fuch 
thing,  to  prefs  it  :  after  which  it  may  be  preferved  in 
a  frame  covered  with  a  glafs. 

Birds,  in  heraldry,  according  to  their  feveral  kinds, 
reprefent  either  the  contemplative  or  active  life.  They 
are  the  emblems  of  liberty,  expedition,  readinefs,  fwift- 
nefs,  and  fear.  They  are  more  honourable  bearings 
than  fifties,  becaufe  they  participate  more  of  air  and 
fire,  the  two  nobleft  and  higheft  elements,  than  of  earth 
and  water.— Birds  muft  be  borne  in  coat-armour,  as  is 


Mr  Edwards’s  Recipe  for  waiting  Piflures  of  Birds, 

|  jjji  with  their  natural  feathers  f .  Firft,  take  a  thin  board, 
of  Birds ,  or  pannel  of  deal,  or  wainfeot  well  feafoned,  that  it  beft  fitting  the  propriety  of  their  natural  actions  of 
Vol.  II.  may  not  ftirink  ;  then  fmoothly  pafle  on  it  white  paper,  going,  fitting, ,  Handing,  flying,  &c.  Birds  that  are 
3>.  119,  Sec.  an(j  jet  jt  dry  ;  and  if  the  wood  calls  its  colour  through,  either  whole-footed,  or  have  their  feet  divided,  an  d  yet 
N°46.  -  *>  ,  have 


, 
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Eita.  have  no  talons,  are  faid  to  be  mernbered  ;  but  the  cock, 

v  and  all  birds  of  prey  with  lharp  and  hooked  beaks  and 

talons  for  encounter  or  defence,  are  termed  armed. 
In  the  blazoning  of  birds,  if  their  wings  be  not  dif- 
played,  they  are  faid  to  be  borne  clofe  ;  as,  he  beareth 
an  eagle,  & c.  clofe. 

g  e  jg.  BiRDS-NeJls ,  in  cookery,  the  neft  of  a  fmall  Indian 

mdo.  l~  fwallowL  very  delicately  tailed,  aud  frequently  mixed 
among  foups.  On  the  fea-coafts  of  China,  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  there  are  feen  vaft  numbers  of  thefe 
birds  ;  they  leave  the  inland  country  at  their  breeding 
time,  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and  falhion  their 
nefts  out  of  a  matter  which  they  find  on  the  fhore, 
walhed  thither  by  the  waves.  T.he  nature  of  this  fub¬ 
ftance  is  fcarcely  yet  afcertained.  According  to  Kemp- 
fer,  it  is  mollufcae  or  fea- worms;  according  to  M.  le 
Poivre,  filh-fpawn ;  according  to  Dalrymple,  fea-weeds ; 
and  according  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  the  animal  fubftance 
frequently  found  on  the  beach,  which  iifhermen  call 
blubbers  or  jellies.  The  nefts  are  of  a  hemifpheric  fi¬ 
gure,  and  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe’s  egg,  and  in  fub¬ 
ftance  much  refemble  the  ichthyocolla  or  ifinglafs.  The 
Chinefe  gather  thefe  nefts,  and  fell  them  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  they  difiolve  in  broths,  &c.  and  make  a 
kind  of  jelly  of  a  very  delicious  flavour. 

Thefe  nefts  (Mr  Marfden  informs  us)  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  particularly 
about  Croe,  near  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifland.  Four 
miles  up  the  river  of  that,  name  is  a  large  cave,  where 
the  birds  build  in  vaft  numbers.  The  nefts  are  dillin- 
guilhed  into  white  and  hlack  5  of  which  the  firil  are 
by  far  the  more  fcarce  and  valuable,  being  found  in 
the  proportion  of  one  only  to  twenty-five.  “  The 
white  fort  (fays  Mr  Marfden)  fells  in  China  at  the  rate 
of  1000  to  1500  Spanifh  dollars  the  pecul ;  the  black 
is  ufually  difpofed  of  at  Batavia  for  about  20  dollars 
the  fame  weight,  where  it  is  chiefly  converted  into 
glue,  of  which  it  makes  a  very  fuperior  kind.  The 
difference  between  the  two  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds 
with  the  vifeous  fubftance  of  which,  the  nefts  are  form¬ 
ed  ;  and  this  they  deduce  from  the  experiment  of  fteep-. 
ing  the  black  nefts  for  a  Ihort  time  in  hot  water,  when 
they  are  laid  to  become  in  a  great  degree  white.  A- 
mong  the  natives  I  have  heard  a  few  affert  that  they 
are  the  work  of  a  different  fpecies  of  bird.  It  was 
fuggefted  to  me,  that  the  white  might  probably  be  the 
recent-  nefts  in  which  they  were  taken  ;  and  the  black, 
fuch  as  had  been  ufed  for  a  number  of  years  fuccelfive- 
ly.  This  opinion  appearing  plaufible,  I  was  particu¬ 
lar  in  my  inquiries  as  to  that  point,  and  learned  what 
feemed  much  to  corroborate  it.  When  the  natives 
prepare  to  take  the  nefts,  they  enter  the  caves  with 
torches,  and  forming  ladders  according  to  the  ufual 
mode,  of  a  Angle  bamboo  notched,  they  afeend  and 
pull  down  the  nefts,  which  adhere  in  'numbers  toge¬ 
ther,  from  the  fide  and  top  of  the  rock.  They  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  the  more  frequently  and  regularly  the 
cave  is  ftripped,  the  greater  proportion  of  white  nefts 
they  are  fure  to  find,  and  that  on  this  experience  they 
often  make  a  practice  of  beating  down  and  deftioying 
the  old  nefts  in  larger  quantities  than  they  trouble  them- 
felves  to  carry  away,  in  order  that  they  may  find  white 
nefts  the  next  feafon  in  their  room.  The  birds,  during 
the  budding  time,  are  feen  in  large  flocks  on  the  beach, 
Vol.  III.  Parti. 


collecting  in  their  bills  the  foam  which  is  thrown  up  Blrcmis. 
by  the  furf,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  .  H. 
conftruft  their  nefts,  after  it  has  undergone  perhaps  a  ham5* 
preparation,  from  a  commixture  with  their  faliva,  or  '  ,  ; 

other  fecretion  with  which  nature  has  provided  them 
for  that  purpofe.” 

BIREMIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  veffel  with  two 
rows  of  oars  ;  concerning  the  difpblition  of  which  au¬ 
thors  are  not  agreed. 

BIRETUM,  or  Birretum,  a  fort  of  black  bonnet, 
or  covering  of  the  head,  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  much 
ufed  in  Italy  and  France,  about  500  or  600  years  a- 
go,  as  a  badge  of  victory,  honour,  or  facerdotal  pre¬ 
ferment. 

BIRKENHEAD,  or  Berkenhead  (Sir  John),  a 
famous  political  author,  born  about  the  year  1615. 

Being  recommended  to  Dr  William  Laud  archbiihop 
of  Canterbury,  he  became  his  fecretary;  in  which  of¬ 
fice  he  lhowed  fuch  capacity  and  diligence,  that  the 
archbiihop,  by  his  diploma,  created  him  mailer  of  arts 
in  1639;  and  in  the  year  following,  by  letter  commen¬ 
datory  from  the  fame  prelate,  he  was  chofen  proba¬ 
tioner  fellow  of  All-Soul’s  College.  This  obliged  him 
to  refide  conftantly  at  Oxford ;  and  on  King  Charles  I.’s 
making  that  city  his  head-quarters  during  the  civil 
war,  our  author  was  made  choice  of  to  write  a  kind  of 
journal  in  defence  of  the  royal  caufe,  by  which  he 
gained  great  reputation.  By  his  majefty’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  he  was  chofen  reader  in  moral  philofophy ; 
which  employment  he  enjoyed  till  1648,  when  he  was 
expelled  by  the  parliament  vifitors.  He  retired  after¬ 
wards  to  London,  where  he  wrote  feveral  poetical  pie¬ 
ces  ;  and  having  adhered,  fteadily  to  his  principles,  he 
acquired  the  title  of  the  loyal  poet,  and  fufferefd  feveral 
imprifonments.  He  publilhed,  while  he  thus  lived  in 
obfeurity,  fome  very  fatirical  compofitions,  mollly  le¬ 
velled  againft  the  republican  grandees,  and  written 
with  great  poignancy.  Upon-the  reftoration  of  King 
Charles  II.  our  author  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty. 

He  was  created,  April  6.  1661,  on  the  king’s  letters 
fent  for  that  purpofe,  dodlor  of  the  civil  law  by  the  u- 
niverfity  of  Oxford;  and  in  that  quality,  as  an  eminent 
civilian,  was  confulted  by  the  convocation  on  the  que- 
ftion,  Whether  bilhops  ought  to  be  prefent  in  capital 
cafes  ?  He  was  about  the  fame  time  eledted  to  ferve  in 
parliament  for  Wilton  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  He 
was  knighted  November  14.  1662  ;  and  upon  Sir 
Richard  Faplhaw’s  going  in  a  public  character  to  the 
court  of  Madrid,  he  was  appointed  to  fuceeed  him  as 
mailer  of  requefts.  He  lived  afterwards  in  credit  and 
efteem,  and  received  various  favours  from  the  court, 
which,  however,  drew  upon  him  fome  very  fevere  at¬ 
tacks  from  thofe  who  oppofed  the  court.  Mr  Wood 
has  treated  him  with,  great  feverity  ;  but  his  memory 
has  been  traufmitted  with  honour  to  pcilerity  by  others, 
particularly  by  Dryden,  Langbaine,  and  Winftanly. 

He  died  in Weftminftev  December  4.  1679  ;  and  was 
interred  in  St  Martin’s  in  the  Fields. 

BIRKENFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Nave,  in  E.  Long. 

7.  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  35. 

BIRMINGHAM,  a  very  large  town  of  Warwick- 
Ihire  in  England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  35.  N. 

Lat.  52.  30.  It  is  no  corporation,  being  only  go- 
H  h  veined 
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Biron  verned  by  two  conftables  and  two  bailiffs ;  and  it  is 
therefore  free  for  any  perfon  to  come  and  fettle  there  ; 

.  which  has  contributed  greatly  not  only  to  the  increafe 

of  the  buildings,  but  alfo  of  the  trade,  which  is  the 
mod  flourifhing  of  any  in  England  for  all  forts  of  iron 
work,  befides  many  other  curious  manufactures.  The 
town  Hands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  nearly  in  the  form  of 
a  half- moon.  The  lower  part  is  filled  with  the  work- 
fhops  and  warehoufes  of  the  manufacturers,  and  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  old  buildings.  The  upper  part  of  the 
town  contains  a  number  of  new  and  regular  ftreets,  and 
a  handfome  fquare  elegantly  built.  It  has  feveral 
churches ;  particularly  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  which  is  an  ancient  building  with’  a  very  tall 
fpire  ;  and  another,  which  is  a  very  grand  modern 
ftruCture,  having  a  fquare  done  tower  with  a  cupola 
and  turret  above  it.  The  houfes  in  this  town  amount 
to  between  7000  and  8000,  and  their  number  is  con¬ 
tinually  increafing. 

BIRON  (Armand  de  Gontault,  Lord  of),  Marfhal 
of  France,  and  a  celebrated  general  in  the.  1 6th  cen¬ 
tury,  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  conduct  in 
feveral  fieges  and  battles.  Fie  was  made  grand  mafter 
of  the  artillery  in  1569,  and  no  body,  dared  to  affault 
him  at  the  maffacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  He  was  the  firft 
who  declared  for  Henry  IV.  He  brought  a  part  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  under  his  fubjeftion,  and  diffuaded  him  from  re¬ 
tiring  to  England  or  Rochelle.  But  he  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball,  at  the  fiege  of  Epernay,  on  the  26th  of 
July  1592.  He  was  a  very  uuiverfal  fcholar  r  and  ufed 
to  carry  a  pocket-book,  in  which  he  wrote  down  every 
thing  that  appeared  r-emarkable  ;  which  gave  rife  to  a 
proverb  very  much  ufed  at  court :  When  a  perfon  hap¬ 
pened  to  fay  any  thing  uncommon,  they  told  him,  Ton 
have  found  that  in  B iron's  pocket-hook. 

BIROTA,  or  Birotum,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  vehicle,  fo  denominated  from  its  moving  upon 
two  wheels.  It  carried  about  20b  pound  weight,,  and 
was  drawn  by  three  mules. 

BIRRUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  cloak,  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  worn  by  the  foldiers.  Alfo  a  robe  an¬ 
ciently  worn  by  the  prrefts  or  bifhops. 

BIRTH,  in  midwifery,  fignifies  the  fame  with  de¬ 
livery.  See  Midwifery. 

Birth  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  perfon ’s  defcent ;  and  is 
faid  to  be  high  or  low  according  to  the  circumftances 
of  his  anceftry. 

There  is  fcarce  any  truth  (Mr  Knox  obferve3  in  his 
EfTays)  of  which  the  world,  has  been  more  frequently 
reminded  by  the  moralifts,  than  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  that  veneration  which  is  paid  to  birth.  They  have 
been  told,  that  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility ;  but  though 
they  have  acknowledged  the  affertion  to  be  founded  in 
reafon,  they  have  continued,  with  uniform  perfeve- 
rance,  in  the  fame  error.'  The  luminous  glory  of  an 
illuflrious  anceftor,  feems  to  have  diffufed  a  brilliancy 
over  a  long  line  of  defendants,  too  opaque  of  them- 
felves  to  emit  any  original  irradiations. 

“  Gratitude  (continues  our  elegant  author),  which 
firft  raifes  a  benefaCtor  to  a  diftinguifhed  rank  in  civil 
honours,  is  willing  to  continue  its  kindnefs  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  offspring.  The  diftinftion  is  rendered  here¬ 
ditary.  This  predilection  for  an  anceftor  foon  leads 
to  the  accumulation  of  honours  and  poffeffions  in  his 
{ucceffors  j  and  the  incenfe  originally  offered,  becaufe 


it  was  deferved,  is  at  laft  lavifhed  at  the  fhrine  of  opu-  Birth, 
lence,  independently  of  merit.  u— y— 

“  Subordination  is,  indeed,  effentialto  fociety.  The 
order  of  nobles,  as  hereditary  guardians  of  the  law3,  is 
found  an  ufeful  political  eftabliftiment  ;  and  none  feem 
fo  well  adapted  to  fupply  it,  as  they  who  have  been 
raifed  to.  eminence  by  their  anceftors,  and  who  poffefs 
a  territorial  patiimony  in  the  land  which  they  are  to 
proteft.  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  that  the- recom¬ 
mendation  of  birth  may  not  fet  afide  or  depreciate  real 
merit,  the  praife  of  learning,  and  the  intrinfic  value  of 
virtuous  exertions. 

“  It  is  a  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind,  that  fome  of  the  beft  books  have  been  writ¬ 
ten,  and  fome  of  the  greateft  atchievements  performed, 
by  thofe  whofe  origin  was  truly  plebeian.  The  politeft 
and  genteeleft  books,  whether  the  fenflments  or  the 
ftyle  be  confidered,  have  been  produced  by  flaves,  or 
the  defendants  of  ffaves.  Horace,  Phoedrus,  and  Te¬ 
rence,  wrote  in  a  ftyle  which  mull  have  been  the  ftand- 
ard  of  a  court,  to  an  intercourfe  with  which  they  were 
by  no  means  intitled  by  their  extraction.  The  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  families  emerged  from 
the  middle  and  the  lower  claffes,  by  the  fuperior  vigour 
of  their  natural  abilities,  or  by  extraordinary  efforts, 
aflifted  by  fortune  :  and  unlefs  the  adventitious  cir- 
cumilances  of  wealth  and  civil  honours  can  effeCt  a 
change  in  the  conftituent  principles  of  the  mind  and 
body,  there  is  certainly  no  real  fuperiority  to  be  deri¬ 
ved  in  a  boafted  pedigree  of  Tudors  and  Plantagcnets.. 

And  yet  there  have  appeared  flatterers  who  have 
indireftly  fuggefted,  that  the  minds  of  the  nobility 
feem  to  be  caft  in  a  finer  mould,  and  to  have  an  ele¬ 
gance  inherent  in  their  original  conftitution.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  this  hypothefis,  we  mull  go  on  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  mind  of  a  commoner  exalted  to  tl  e  higher  order 
of  fenators,.  catches  this  elegance  by  the  contagion  of 
invifible  effluvia.  On  his  creation  he  undergoes  a  kind 
of  new  birth,  and  puts  off  the  exuviae  which  encum¬ 
bered  and  degraded  him  in  the  lower  regions.,  Thus- 
are  all  the  occult  perfections  of  noble  blood  to  be  in- 
fufed  by  the  mandate  of  a  monarch.  ‘  But  no,’  faid 
Maximilian  to  a  man  who  afked  to  be  ennobled  by 
him,  ‘  though  I  can  give  you  riches  and  a  title,  I 
cannot  make  you  noble.’ 

“  In  truth,  there  is  many  a  nobleman,  according 
to  the  genuine  idea  of  nobility,  even  at  the  loom,  at 
the  plough,  and  in  the  fhop  5  and  many  more  in  the 
middle  ranks  of  mixed  fociety.  This  genuine  idea, 
contains  in  it  generofity,  courage,  fpirit,  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  the  qualities  of  a  warm  and  open  heart,  totally 
unconnected  with  the  accidental  advantages  of  riches, 
and  honour  ;.  and  many  an  Englifh  failor  has  poffeffed 
more  of  the  real  hero  than  a  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

“  If  indeed  there  is  any  fubftantial  difference  in  the 
quality  of  their  blood,  the  advantage  is  probably  on 
the  fide  of  the  inferior  claffes.  Their  indigence  and’ 
their  manual  employments  require  temperance  and  ex- 
ercife,  the  beft  purifiers  of  the  animal  juices.  But  the 
indolence  which,  wealth  excites,  and  the  pleafures 
which  falhionable  life  admits  without  reftraint,  have  a; 
natural  tendency  to  vitiate  and  enfeeble  the  body  as 
well  as  the  mind :  and  among  the  many  privileges 
inherited  by  him  who  boafts  nobility  in  his  veins,  he 
commonly  receives  the  feeds  of  the  moil  painful  and; 
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teirth.  the  impure!!  difeafes.  He  difplays  indeed  a  coronet  ing  their  influence  to  benevolent  purpofes  ;  to  thofe 

“”V  on  his  coat  of  arms,  and  he  has  a  long  pedigree  to  purpofes  which  can  at  all  times  be  accomplilhed,  even 

pernfe  with  fecret  fatisFaction  ;  but  he  has  often  a  gout  when  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  field  and  cabinet 
or  a  fcrophula,  which  make  him  wi(h  to  exchange  every  are  precluded.” 

drop  derived  from  his  Norman  anceftors,  for  the  pure  BiRTb,  or  Berth ,  the  ftation  in  which  a  (hip  rides 
tide  that  warms  a  peafant’s  bofom.  at  anchor  either  alone  or  in  a  fleet,  or  the  diftance  be- 

“  The  fpirit  of  freedom,  moral,  mental,  and  politi-  tween  the  lhip  and  any  adjacent  object,  compreliend- 
Cal,  which  prevails  in  Britain,  precludes  that  unrea-  ing  the  extent  of  the  fpace  in  which  (he  ranges  at  the 
fonable  attachment  to  birth,  which,  in  the  countries  of  length  of  her  cables :  as,  Jbe  lies  in  a  good  birth,  i.  e. 

defpotifm,  tends  to  elevate  the  noble  to  a  rank  fuperior  in  a  convenient  fituation,  or  at  a.  proper  d Usance  from 

to  humanity.  In  our  neighbour’s  land,  the  region  of  the  Ihore  and  other  veffels  5  and  where  there  is  good 
external  elegance  united  with  real  meannefs,  the  iiti-  anchoring  ground,  and  Ihelter  from  the  violence  of  the 
plicit  veneration  paid  to  birth  adds  to  the  weight  of  wind  and  fea. 

legal  opptefiion.  A  Frenchman  of  the  plebeian  order  Birth  alfo  fignifies  the  room  or  apartment  where 
attends  to.  a  Count  or  a  Marquis  with  all  the  filent  any  particular  number  of  the  officers  and  (hip’s  company 
fubmiffion  of  idolatry  :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  ufually  mefs  and  refide.  In  a  (hip  of  war  there  is  com- 
doubt  but  that  an  Englilh  gondolier  would  box  with  monly  one  of  thefe  between  every  two  guns, 
the  bell  lord  in  the  laud,  if  he  were  affronted  by  him,  Birth- Day,  the  anniverfary  return  of  the  day  where* 
without  the  lead  regard  for  his  ftar  and  ribbon.  It  on  a  perfon  was  born.  The  ancients  placed  a  good 
would  indeed  be  an  additional  pleafure  to  the  natural  deal  of  religion  in  the  celebration  of  birth-days,  and 
delight  of  coriquelt,  to  have  bruifed  a  puny  lord,  took  omens  from  thence  of  the  felicity  of  the  coming 
Even  the  more  refined  and  polilhed  do  not  idolife  il-  yean  The  manner  of  Celebrating  birth-days  was  by 
luftrious  birth.  In  truth,  wealth  appeals  to  be  the  ob-  a  fplendid  drefs :  wearing  a  fort  of  rings  peculiar  to 
jedl  of  more  univerfal  veneration.  Noble  blood  and  that  day:  offering  facrifices 5  the  men  to  their  genius, 
noble  titles,  without  an  eftate  to  fupport  them,  meet  of  wine,  frankincenfe j  the  women  to  Juno :  giving 
with  great  compaflion  indeed,  but  with  little  refpedt ;  fuppers,  and  treating  their  friends  and  clients ;  who 
nor  is  the  man  who  has  raifed  himfelf  to  eminence,  and  in  return  made  them  jprefents,  wrote  and  fuiig  their 
who  behaves  well  in  it,  negledled  and  defpifed  becaufe  panegyrics,  and  offered  vows  and  good  willies  for  the 
he  derives  no  lultre  from  his  forefathers.  In  a  coni-  frequent  happy  returns  of  the  fame  day.  The  birth- 
taercial  country,  where  gain  is  the  general  object,  they  days  of  emperor3  were  alfo  celebrated  with  public  fports, 
who  have  been  mod  fuccefsful  in  its  purfuit  will  be  re-  feafts,  vows,  and  medals  ftruck  on  the  oceafion. — But 
Vered  by  many,  whatever  was  their  origin.  In  France,  the  ancients,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  had  other  forts  of 
where  honour  is  purfued  from  the  monarch  to  the  birtli-days  befides  the  days  on  which  they  were  born, 
cleanfer  of  a  jakes,  the  diftindlion  of  birth,  even  with  The  day  of  their  adoption  was  always  reputed  as  a 
extreme  poverty,  is  enviable.  The  brother  of  a  Mar-  birth-day,  and  celebrated  accordingly.  The  emperor 
quis  would  rather  ftarve  on  a  beggarly  penfion,  than  Adrian,  we  are  told,  obferved  three  birth-days ;  viz. 
pollute,  himfelf  with  a  trade  by  which  he  might  ac*  the  day  of  his  nativity,  of  his  adoption,  and  of  his  inau- 
quire  the  revenues  of  a  German  kingdom,  in  our  guration;  In  thofe  times  it  was  held,  that  men  were 
land  of  good  fenfe  this  folly  is  lofing  ground  5  and  the  not  born  only  on  thofe  days  when  they  firft  came  into 
younger  brothers  of  noble  houfes,  often  think  it  no  the  world,  but  on  thofe  alfo  when  they  arrived  at  the 
difgrace  to  rival  the  heir  in  a  princely  fortune  acquired  chief  honours  and  commands  in  the  commonwealth-, 
by  honourable  merchandife.  .  *  gr’  the  confulate^  Hence  that  of  Cicero  in  his  ora- 

“  As  the  world  becomes  more  enlightened,  the  ex-  tion  ad  ^ 'uirites ,  after  his  return  from  exile  :  A  paren- 
orbitant  value  which  has  been  placed  oh  things  not  tibut,  id  quod  riecejfe  erat,  parvus  fum  pr acre  at  us ;  a  vobis 
really  valuable  will  decreafe.  Of  all  the  effeCls  of  natus  fum  confularis. 

man’s  capricious  admiration,  there  are  few  lefs  ration*  BirthWort,  in  botany.  See  Aristolochu. 

al  than  the  preference  of  illullrious  defeent  to  perfonal  BIRVIESCA,  a  town  of  Old  Caftile  in  Spain,  and 

merit,  of  difeafed  dnd  degenerate  nobility  to  health,  capital  of  a  fmall  territory  called  Bureva.  W.  Long, 
to  courage,  to  learning,  and  to  virtue.  Of  all  the  ob-  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  $6.  35. 

jeCls  of  purfuit  which  are  not  in  our  own  power,  the  BIRZA,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  province  of  Sa- 
want  of  diftinguillted  birth  may  moft  eafily  be  difpen-  mogitia.  E.  Long.  25.  5.  N.  Lat.  56.  35. 
fed  with,  by  thofe  who  poffefs  a  folid  judgment  of  BISA,  or  Biza,  a  coin  of  Pegu,  which  is  current 
that  which  makes  and  keeps  us  happy.  There  may  there  for  half  a  ducat.  It  is  alfo  a  Weight  ufed  in  that 
be  fome  reafon  to  repine  at  the  want  of  wealth  and  kingdom. 

fame?  but  he  who  has  derived  from  his  parent  health,  B1SACCIA,  a  fmall  handfome  town  of  Italy,  in 
vigour,  and  all  the  powers  of  perception,  need  not  la-  the  Ulterior  Principato,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 

rnent  that  he  is  unnoticed  at  the  herald’s  office.  pies,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  35.  N.  Lat. 

“  It  has  been  obferved,  that  virtue  appears  more  41.  3. 
amiable  when  accompanied  with  beauty  }  ic  may  be  BISACUTA,  in  middle-age  writers,  an  axe  with 
added,  that  it  is  more  ufeful  when  recommended  to  two  edges,  or  which  cuts  either  way ;  or  a  miffive 
the  notice  of  mankind  by  the  diitinCtion  of  an  honour-  weapon  pointed  at  both  endsi  Walfingham  reprefents 
able  ancellry.  It  is  then  greatly  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  fecurit  lifacuta  as  peculiar  to  the  Scottilh  nation, 

the  nobly  born  would  endeavour  to  deferve  the  refpetl  See  Battle- Axe. 

which  the  world  pays  them  with  alacrity,  by  employ^  BISBuEA,  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the  Meffapii  after 
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Blfcara,  the  pruning  of  their  vines,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  that 
Blfcay'  they  might  grow  again  the  better.  The  word  is  form- 
v  ed  from  /W6»,  ufed  by  fome  for  a  vine. 

BISCARA,  a  town  of  Africa  in  the  kingdom  of 
Algiers,  feated  in  the  eaftern  or  Levantine  government, 
in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  3J.  ro.  This  city  be¬ 
longed  to  the  province  of  Zeb  in  Numidia,  which  lies 
foutli  of  the  kingdom  of  Labez  ;  but  the  Algerines, 
in  their  annual  inroads  to  carry  off  flaves,  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  Bifcara,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  fouthern  provinces.  It  retains  Hill  fome 
remains  of  the  aneient  city  that  gave  name  to  this  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  and  hath  a  garrilon  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in 
awe,  and  who  ufually  bring  lions,  tigers,  and  other 
wild  brails  for  fale  to  itrangers.  The  city  of  Algiers 
is  never  without  a  great  number  of  Bifcarans,  who  are 
employed  in  the  hardeit  and  loweit  offices,  as  cleanfing 
of  ilreets,  emptying  of  vaults,  fweeping  chimneys,  &c. ; 
and  when  they  have  got  about  10  or  12  crowns  by  this 
drudgery,  they  return  to  their  country,  where  they  are 
refpefted  as  worthy  men  on  account  of  their  money, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province  being  almoft  entirely 
deilitute  of  coin,  and  reckoned  the  moil  miferable  of 
all  the  Arabian  tribes. 

BISCAY,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  fea  called  the  Bay  of  Bifcay ,  on  the  fouth 
by  Old  Cailile,  on  the  weft  by  Afturias  of  Santilana, 
and  on  the  eaft  by  the  territories  of  Alava  and  Gui- 
pufeoa.  It  is  in  length  about  feventy-four  miles ;  but 
the  breadth  is  much  lefs,  and  very  unequal.  This 
,  country  in  general  is  mountainous  and  barren  ;  but  in 
fome  places  it  produces  corn,  and  every  where  a  great 
quantity  of  apples,  oranges,  and  citrons.  They  make 
cyder  with  the  apples,  which  is  their  common  drink. 
Belides  this,  they  have  wine  called  chacolino ,  which  is 
pleafant,  but  will  not  keep  long,  and  therefore  is  ufed 
inftead  of  fma’l  beer.  Their  valleys  produce  a  little 
flax,  and  their  hills  a  great  deal  of  timber  for  fliips. 
The  fea  affords  them  excellent  fifh  of  all  forts.  The 
wool  that  is  exported  here  comes  from  Old  Caftile  5 
but  their  greateft  riches  are  produced  by  their  mines  of 
iron ;  which  metal  is  extremely  good,  and  is  tranfported 
to  all  parts.  They  have  likewife  artificers  that  work  in 
iron  ;  and  are,  in  particular,  famous  for  working  fwords 
and  knives.  Bifcay  is  the  country  of  the  ancient  Canta- 
bri,  fo  imperfectly  fubdued  by  Auguftus,  and  fo  flightly 
annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  Their  mountains  have  in 
all  ages  afforded  them  temptations  and  opportunities  of 
withdrawing  themfelves  from  every  yoke  that  has  been 
attempted  to  be  impofed  upon  them.  Their  language  is 
accounted  aboriginal,  and  unmixed  with  either  Latin, 
French,  or  Spanifh.  It  is  fo  totally  different  from  the 
Caftilian,  that  we  feldom  meet  with  any  of  the  peafants 
that  underftand  one  word  of  Spaniih.  The  Bifcayners 
are  flout,  brave,  and  choleric  to  a  proverb-  The  beft 
failors  in  Spain  belong  to  the  ports  of  Bifcay,  and  its 
mountains  produce  a  very  valuable  race  of  foldiers. 
Their  privileges  are  very  extenfive,  and  they  watch 
over  them  with  a  jealous  eye.  They  have  no  bifhops 
in  the  province,  and  ftyle  the  king  only  Lord  of  Bif¬ 
cay.  The  men  are  well-built  and  a  Clive,  like  all 
mountaineers.  The  moll  Angular  thing  in  their  drefs 
is  the  covering  of  their  legs :  they  wrap  a  piece  of 
coarfe  grey  or  black  woollen  cloth  round  them,  and 
fallen  it  on  with  many  turns  of  tape.  The  women  are 


beautiful,  tall,  light,  and  merry ;  their  garb  is  neat  Bifcay 
and  paftoral ;  their  hair  falls  in  long  plaits  down  their  £ 
backs  ;  and  a  veil  or  handkerchief,  twilled  round  in  a  u  1  c  r 
coquetilh  manner,  ferves  them  for  a  very  becoming 
head-drefs.  On  Sundays  they  generally  wear  white, 
tied  with  rofe-coloured  knots.  The  chief  towns  in  it 
are  Bilboa,  Ordunna,  Durango,  Fontarabia,  St  Seba- 
ftian,  Tolofa,  and  Victoria. 

Biscay  (New),  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Guadalajara.  It  has  New  Mexico  on 
the  north, ®Culiacan  on  the  weft,  Zacatecas  on  the 
foutli,  and  Panuca  with  Florida,  on  the  eaft.  It  is 
about  300  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  360  from  north 
to  fouth.  In  general  it  is  well  watered,  fruitful,  mo¬ 
derately  temperate,  and  abounds  in  all  forts  of  provi- 
fions,  except'  the  mountains  of  Topia,  which  are  bar¬ 
ren.  The  original  inhabitants  are  not  all  brought  un¬ 
der  fubjeftion,  they  having  four  large  towns  in  the  mo- 
raffes,  that  are  of  difficult  accefs ;  for  this  reafon  the 
Spaniards  have  built  three  fmall  fortified  towns,  which 
are  well  inhabited,  fot  the  defence  of  their  filver  mines-. 

The  latitude  is  from  25  to  28  degrees. 

BISCHOFISHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
archbilhopric  of  Mentz,  and  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  T auber,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Franconia,  E.  Long.  9.  37.  N.  Lat.  49.  40. 

BISCHOFF-zell,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  bifhop  of  Conftance.  There  is  a  caftle 
wherein  the  bifhop’s  bailiff  refides,  who  receives  half 
the  fines;  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  town,  nor 
is  there  any  appeal  from  the  council  of  the  town.  It  is 
feated  on  the  Thur,  at  the  place  where  the  Sitter  falls 
into  this  river  almoft  half  way  between  Conftance  and 
St  Gall.  E.  Long.  9.  23.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

BISCHOP,  or  Biskop,  (John  de),  an  excellent 
artift,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1646.  He  is  fpoken  of 
with  great  commendation  as  a  painter,  and  his  draw¬ 
ings  from  the  great  mailers  are  held  in  the  higheft  efti- 
mation  by  the  curious.  In  thefe  he  has  fucceeded  fo 
happily,  as  to  preferve  with  the  greateft  exadftnefs  the 
llyle  of  the  painter  whofe  pi&ures  he  copied.  But  as 
an  engraver  he  is  moil  generally  known ;  and  his  works 
are  numerous.  They  are  chiefly  etchings,  harmonized 
with  the  graver  ;  and  though  flight,  yet  free,  fpiritedy 
and  pleafing.  He  gives  a  richnefs  to  the  colour,  and  a 
roundnefs  to  the  figures,  far  beyond  what  is  ufually 
done  with  the  point,  fo  little  affifted  by  the  graver. 

His  figures  in  general  are  well  drawn  ;  but.  in  a  man¬ 
nered,  rather  than  a  corredl,  ftyle.  The  extremi¬ 
ties  indeed  are  not  always  well  marked,  or  his  heads 
equally  expreffive  or  beautiful.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that 
he  owed  his  excellency  to  his  own  genius  alone,  having 
never  ftudied  under  any  mafter  by  whofe  inllrudlion 
he  might  have  been  benefited.  He  worked  chiefly  at 
Amfterdam,  where  he  died  in  1686,  aged  40  years. 

Bischop  (Cornelius),  portrait  and  hiftory  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1630,  and  was  the  difciple  of 
Ferdinand  Bol.  His  pencil,  his  tint  of  colouring,  his- 
ftyle  and  manner,  had  a  ftrong  refemblance  of  his  ma¬ 
tter;  and  by  many  competent  judges  he  is  efteemed 
not  inferior  to  him  in  hiflorical  fubjedls  as  well  as  in. 
portrait,  having  beera  always  affiduous  to  ftudy  after 
nature.  A  painting  by  this  mafter,  confifting  of  a  few 
figures  by  candle  light,  was  fo  much  admired  by  Louis 
XIV.  that  he  purchafed  it  at  an  high  price,  and  it  is 
placed 
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'Bifchop  placed  in  the  royal  collection  ;  and  the  King  of  Den- 
.  II  mark  admitted  his  works  among  thofe  of  the  beft  ma- 
”lferta'  ,  flers.  However,  notwithftanding  the  encomiums  be¬ 
llowed  on  this  mailer  by  the  Flemilh  writers,  an  im¬ 
partial  judge  would  perhaps  think  fiis  compofitions  but 
heavy  and  without  exprefiion,  and  his  works  in  gene¬ 
ral  not  worthy  of  all  that  commendation  which  is  la- 
viflied  upon  them.  He  died  in  1674. 

Bischop  (Abialiam),  fon  of  Cornelius  Bifchop, 
was  inftru&ed  by  his  father  to  defign  hillorical  fubjedls 
and  portraits  ;  but  preferred  the  painting  of  fowl,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  domeflic  kind,,  to  any  other  liib- 
je&s  which  were  recommended  to  him.  He  defigned 
every  object  after  nature,  and  ufually  painted  in  a  large 
fize,  fuch  as  ornamental  furniture  for  grand  halls ;  and 
every  fpecies  of  fowl  was  fo  exaflly  like  nature  in  its 
attitude,  character,  and  plumage,  that  his  works  were 
beheld  with  univerfal  approbation. 

BISCHWELLER,  a  fortrefs  of  Alface,  feat'ed  in 
•  E.  Long.  7.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

BISCHROMA,  in  mufic,  the  fame  as  our  triple 
quaver.  See  Chroma. 

BISCUTELLA,  bucklkr-mustard,  or  Bajiard 
Mitbridate-mujlard:  A  genus  of  the  tetradynamia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  filiculofa  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  5/7/- 
quofee:  The  iilicula  is  flat-compreffed,  rounded,  above 
and  below  two-lobed,  and  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are 
gibbous  at  the  bafe. 

Of  thi3  there  are  three  fpecies :  the  auriculata,  with 
fmall  pods  joined  to  the  llyle  ;  the  didyma,  with  a 
double  orbicular  pod  diverging  from  the  ftyle;  and  the 
apula,  with  flowers  growing  in  fpikes,  and  a  fhorter 
ftyle.  They  are  natives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

BISEGLIA,  a  populous  town  of  Italy  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  and  Terra  de  Bari,  with  a  Bifhop’s  fee, 
feated  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  in  E.  Long.  16.  49. 
N.  Lat.  41.  18. 

BISERRULA:  A  genus  of  the  decandria  order, 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papi- 
lionaceec  :  The  legumen  is  bilocular  and  flat ;  and  the 
partition  contrary.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one 
fpecies  known  ;  viz.  the  pelecinus,  an  annual  plant 
with  purple  flowers,  growing  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  the  fouth  of  France. 

BISERTA,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in 
Africa,  feated  on  a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  40.  N.  Lat.  37.  20.  The  gulf  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  the  Sinus  Hipponenfts  of  the  ancients.  It  is  formed 
by  the  Capes  Blanco  and  Ziebeb ;  and  has  a  beautiful 
fandy  inlet  near  four  leagues  wide,  which  once  admitted 
the  largelt  velfels,  but  through  the  negligence  of  the 
Turks  can  now  admit  only  thofe  of  the  fmalleft  fize, 
and  is  in  danger  in  a  Ihort  time  of  being  totally  choaked 
up.  Some  remains  of  the  great  pier  of  Hippo  are  Hill 
extant ;  by  which  it  appears  to  have  run  out  into  the 
fea  fo  as  to  break  the  north-ealt  wind,  and  make  this 
one  of  the  fafeft  and  moll  beautiful  heavens  inthefe 
parts.  On  the  fouth,  this  gulf  hath  a  communication 
with  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
canal  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  T  hrough 
this  canal  a  conllant  ilream  is  obferved  alternately  dif- 
charging  itfelf  from  the  fea  to  the  lake,  and  from  the 


lake  to  the  fea,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Biferta. 
is  obferved  to  do  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  back  again ;  *— 
fo  that  what  the  lake  lefes  by  exhalations  is  foon  re¬ 
cruited  by  the  fea,  which  in  hot  feafons  runs  into  it 
with  a  very  brifk  current  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium. 

The  millets  of  this  lake  are  the  bell  in  Bavbary  ;  great 
quantities  of  their  roes  dried  and  made  into  Bqtargo, 
are  fent  from  hence  into  the  Levant,  where  they  are 
accounted  a  great  dainty.  The  town  was  formerly 
very  confiderable ;  and>  though  not  above  a  mile  in 
circuit,  is  faid  to  have  contained  6000  houfes  ;  where¬ 
as  both  it  and  the  villages  under  it  now  foarce  contain 
that  number  of  inhabitants.  It  has  Hill,  however, 
fome  flrong  cattles  and  batteries  to  defend  it,  eipeci- 
ally  towards  the  fea.  There  are  alio  two  very  capa¬ 
cious  prifons  for  flaves,  a  large  magazine  or  ware- 
houfe  for  merchandize,  and  two  towers  with  fome 
other  outworks  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  haven. 

The  city,  though  fo  near  the  fea,  is  well  fupplied  with 
freth  water  from  fprings  that  furround  it  on-  every 
fide. towards  the  land.  It  is  likewife  well  furnifhed  with 
variety  of  fifh  from  the  adjacent  lake.  Moll  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Biferta,  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  on  both  fides  of  the  canal,  are  employed  in  the  fiflm 
ing  trade,  which  begins  about  the  end  of  O6lober,and 
ends  in  the  beginning  of  May  ;  for  the  rains  then, 
fweetening  the  waters,  make  the  fifh  come  into  it  in 
vail  quantities  during  that  feafon  ;  but  afterwards  they 
either  difappear  or  grow'  lean,  dry,  and  unfit  to  eat. 

The  people  here  are  extremely  poor ;  yet  very  proud,, 
ill-natured,  and  faithlefs  ;  infomuch  that  Muley  Hafun 
Bey,  one  of  their  fovereigns,  ufed  to  fay,  that  none  of 
his  fubjedis  deferved  his  refentment  fo  much  as  they,, 
fince  neither  fear  nor  love  could  keep  them  faithful. — 

Biferta  hath  about  eight  villages  under  its  government ; 
a  large  plain  called  Matter  or  Mater ;  and  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Choros,  the  Clypea  or  Corobis  of  the  ancients- 
This  is  a  trail  of  great  extent,  and  would  be  very  fer¬ 
tile  were  it  not  for  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  Arabs.. 

The  people  are  very  poor,  live  meanly,  and  go  worfe 
clad.  Their  choiceft  dainty  is  their  coufcou,  a  kind 
of  cake  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fait,  which  they 
dry  and  keep  all  the  year  round.  Their  drefs  is  no¬ 
thing  elfe  than  a  piece  of  coarfe  cloth  wrapped  round 
their  bodies,  and  another  round  their  heads  by  way  of 
a  turban ;  and  moll  of  them  go  barefooted  and  bare¬ 
legged.  The  poorer  fort  have  nothing  but  a  few  Heins, 
laid  on  the  floor  to  fleep  upon  5  but  the  rich  have  narrow 
couches  fixed  againft  the  wall,  about  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
to  which  they  mount  by  a  ladder.  They  are  very  expert 
horfemen,  as  moil  in  thefe  countries  are,  and  ride  with¬ 
out  faddle  or  bridle ;  nor  do  they  ever  fhoe  their  horfes. 

They  are  ilill  more  miferable  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Arabs,  who  living  altogether  by  plunder,  rob¬ 
bery,  and  murder,  opprefs  the  poor  inhabitants  with 
their  frequent  inroads  and  cruel  exactions-  The  Bi- 
fertines,  both  of  the  city  and  country,  are  the  moll  fu- 
perftitious  people  in,  Barbary,  fcarce  going  any  where 
without  hanging  a  quantity  of  amulets  about  their 
own,  or  if  they  ride,  their  horfes  neck  alfo.  Thefe 
amulets  are  only  feraps  of  parchment  or  paper,  with 
fome  ilrange  characters  written  upon  them,  which  they 
few  up  in  a  piece'  of  leather,  lilk,  &c.  and  imagine 
when  worn  about  them  to  be  a  prefervative  againlt  all 
accidents; 

BISET 
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Bifet,  BISET  (Charles  Emanuel),  a  painter  of  confider- 
1  °P*  ,  able  eminence,  was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1633;  and 
even  in  his  early  produ&ions  fhowed  a  lively  and  ready 
invention.  He  was  remarkable  for  introducing-  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  figures  into  his  defighs,  with  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  drapery  peculiar  to  every  nation.  His  ge¬ 
neral  fubjedts  were  conventions,  balls,  concerts,  and 
affemblies  of  gay  and  genteel  perfons,  which  were  cor¬ 
rectly  defigned  and  well  coloured ;  though  their  adlions 
and  attitudes  were  fomitimes  very  indelicate.  His 
.  pictures  had  a  ftrong  effedt  at  a  diftance ;  yet.  when 

they  were  rtiore  nearly  infpe&ed,  they  f&ovved  a  neat-  Charta,  and  eftablilhed  by  flat.  25  Edw.  III.  fiat.  6. 
nefsof  pencil,  a  fpirited  touch,  and  a  good  exprefiion.  $  3.  bilhops  were  eledtcd  by  the  chapters  of  monks  or 
BISHOP,  a  prelate  or  perfon  confecrated  for  the  canons,  fome  ibadow  of  which  ft  ill  remains  in  the  pre- 
fpiritual  government  and  dire&ion  of  a  diocefe.  The  fent  method  of  difpofing  of  bilhoprics ;  but  by  ltat. 
word  comes  from  the  Saxon  lifchcf,  and  that  from  the  •  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20.  the  right  of  nomination  was 
Greek  5w<tnfnrof}  an  overfeer  or  inf pe  Cor  ;  which  was  a  reftored  to  the  crown.. 

title  the  Athenians  gave  to  thofe  whom  they  fent  into  Ordinarily  at  lead  three  bilhops  are  required  in  the 
the  provinces  fubjedt  to  them,  to  fee  whether  every  ceremony  of  eonfeerating  a  bifhop ;  but  in  fome  cafes 
thing  were  kept  in  order ;  and  the  Romans  gave  the  a  fingle  one  might  fuffice.  The  Englilh  fucccfiion  of 
fame  title  to  thofe  who  were  infpedfors  and  vifitors  of  Protedant  bilhops  dands  on  this  lad  ground.  In  Eng- 
the  bread  and  provifion.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  land,  the  king  being  certified  of  the  death  of  a  bifhop 
Cicero,  that  he  himfelf  had  a  bifhopric;  being  ep'tfcopus  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  his  leave  requeded  to 
Ora  &  Campania.  eledt  another,  the  conge  f  elite  is  fent  to  them,  with  a 

A  bilhop  differs  from  an  archbilhop  in  the  following  letter  miffive,  nominating  the  perfon  whom  he  would 
particulars :  That  an  archbilhop  with  bilhops  confe-  have  chofen.  The  elediion  is  to  be  within  twelve 
crate  a  bilhop  as  a  bilhop  with  prieds  ordain  a  pried  j  days  after  the  receipt  of  it,  otherwife  the  king  by  lct- 
that  the  archbilhop  vifits  a  province  as  the  bilhop  a  ters  patent  appoints  whom  he  pleafes ;  and  the  chapter, 
diocefe;  that  the  archbilhop  convoeates  a  provincial  in  cafe  of  refufing  the  peifon  named  by  the  king,  in- 
fynod  as  the  bilhop  a  diocefan  one  ;  and  that  the  arch-  curs  a  prxmunire.  After  eledtion,  and  its  being  ac- 
bifhop  has  canonical  authority  ovef  all  the  bilhops  of  cepted  of  by  the  bilhop,.  the  king  grants  a  mandate 
liis  province  as  the  bilhop  over  the  prieds  in  his  dio-  under  the  great  feal  for  confirmation  5  which  the 
cefe.  It  is  a  long  time  fince  bilhops  have  been  didin-  bilhop  configns  to  his  vicar- general ;  confiding  modly 
guilhed  from  mere  priefts  or  prelbyters  ;  but  whether  in  a  folemn  citation  of  fuch  as  have  any  objections  to 
that  diftin&ion  be  of  divine  or  human  right,  whether  the  bilhop  eledt,  a  declaration  of  their  contumacy  in 
it  was  fettled  in  the  apodolical  age  or  introduced  fince,  not  appearing,  and  an  adminidration  of  the  oaths  of 
is  much  controverted.  But  whether  the  apoftles  fet-  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  of  fymony,  and  canonical 
tied  any  thing  of  this  kind  themfelves,  or  whether  they  obedience.  Sentence  being  read  by  the.  vidar-general,- 
left  the  fpiritual  ceconomy  in  the  hands  of  the  prelhy-  the  bilhop  is  indalled  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  by 
ters,  or  of  thofe  together  with  the  people,  it  appears  the  arch-deacon  )  the  fadt  is  recorded  by  a  public  no- 
that  in  a  little  time  the  functions  of  the  priedhood  tary ;  and  the  bilhop  is  invelled  with  full  powers  to 
were  divided,  and  the  priefts  diftinguilhed  into  degrees}  exercife  all  fpiritual  jurifdidtions,  though  he  Cannot  fue 
'  the  political  part  of  religion  being,  according  to  fome,  for  his  temporalities  till  after  confecration.-  Then 
afligned  principally  to  bilhops,  and  the  evangelical  to  follows  the  confecration  by  the  archbilhop  or  fome 
the  priefts,  See.  Or,  according  to  others,  the  fuuc-  other  bilhop  appointed  by  lawful  commilfions,  and  two 
tions  of  teaching  and  preaching  were  referved  to  the  affiftant  bilhops  :  the  ceremony  of  which  is  much  the 
bilhop,  and  that  of  ordination  fuperadded  ;  which  was  fame  as  in  the  Romilh  church,  fave  that  having  put  on 
their  principal  diftindtion,  and  the  mark  of  their  fo-  the  epifcopal  robes,  the  archbilhop  and  bilhops  lay 
vereignty  in  their  diocefe.  their  hands  on  the  new  prelate’s  head,  and  confecrate 

By  the  ancient  difeipline,  bilhops  Were  to  be  married  him  with  a  certain  form  of  words.  The  procefs  of 
once,  and  not  to  put  away  their  wives  011  pretence  of  the  tranllation  of  a  bilhop  to  another  bifhopric  only 
religion  ;  but  a  fecond  marriage  was  a  difqualification  differs  in  this,  that  there  is  no  confecration.  The  age 

for  this  order.  If  they  lived  chafte,  they  were  ranked  of  a  bifhop  is  to  be  at  leaft  thirty  years ;  and  by  the 

as  confeffers.  Some  bilhops,  in  the  middle  age,  on  ac-  ancient  difeipline,  none  were  to  be  chofen  but  thofe 
count  of  their  regalia  or  temporalities,  were  obliged  to  who  had  palled  through  all  the  inferior  orders ;  but  in 
a  military  fervice  called  hojiis,  by  which  they  were  to  fome  cafes  of  neeeffity  this  was  difpenfed  with,  and 

lead  their  vaffals  into  the  field,  and  attend  the  king  in  deacons,  nay  laymen,  were  raifed  per  faltum  to  the 

his  military  expeditions.  This  Charlemagne  excufed,  epifcopal  dignity. 

and  even  forbid:  but  the  prohibition  was  little  re-  The  form  of  eonfeerating  a  bilhop  is  different  in  dif- 
garded  ;  fince  we  find  the  thing  often  pratlifed  after-  ferent  churches.  In  the  Greek  church,  the  bilhop 
wards.  elcft,  being  by  the  alfiftant  bilhops  prefented  for  con- 

The  election  of  bilhops  was  anciently  placed  in  the  fecratiop,  and  the  inftrument  of  election  put  in  his 
clergy,  and  the  people  of  the  parilh,  province,  or  dio-  hand;  after  feveral  prayers  ( the  firft  called  diaconicmn) 
cefe ;  but  afterwards,  princes  and  magiftrates,  patriarchs  demanding  confecration,  makes  profeffion  of  his  faith  j 

after 


and  popes,  ufurped  the  power.  The  election  was  to' 
be  within  three  months  after  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  ; 
and  the  perfon  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  clergy  of  that 
church.  Formerly  the  bifhop  claimed  a  lliare  in  the 
election  of  an  archbilhop  ;  but  this  was  fet  afide  by 
the  popes. 

In  England,  during  the  Saxon  times,  all  eeclefiafti- 
cal  dignities  were  conferred  by  the  king  in  parliament. 
At  length,  however,  after  feveral  contefts,  efpecially 
between  archbilhop  Anfelm  and  Henry  I.  in  conie- 
queuce  of  a  grant  of  king  John,  recognized  in  Magna 
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$iihop.  after  which  he  receives  a  benedidftion.  He  is  then  in- 
— V" — '  terrogated  as  to  the  belief  of  the  Trinity;  to  which 
he  anfwers  by  a  long  profeflion  of  faith,  and  receives  a 
fecond  benediction.  Laftly,  he  is  aiked  what  he  thinks 
of  the  incarnation ;  to  which  he  anfwers  in  a  third 
profejfion  of  faith  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  third  bene¬ 
diction  :  after  which  the  confeerator  gives  him  the 
paftoral  ftaff:  then  he  is  led  up  to  the  altar;  where, 
after  certain  prayers,  and  three  crofTes  on  his  head,  he 
receives  the  pallium ,  if  he  be  an  archbiihop  or  patriarch; 
he  then  receives  the  kifs  of  peace  of  his  confeerator 
and  two  afiiftants  ;  and  fitting  down,  reads,  prays,  and 
gives  the  communion  to  his  confeerator  and  others. 

In  the  Romifh  church,  the  bifhop  ele£t  being  pre- 
fented  by  the.  elder  affiftant  to  the  confeerator,  takes 
the  oath  :  he  is  then  examined  as  to  his  faith ;  and  af¬ 
ter  feveial  prayers,  the  New  Teilament  is  drawn  over 
his  head,  and  he  receives  the  chrifm  or  unition  on  his 
head.  The  paftoral  ftaff,  ring,  and  Gofpel,  are  then 
given  him  ;  and  after  communion,  the  mitre  is  put  on 
liis  head:  each  ceremony  being  accompanied  with 
proper'  prayers,  &c.  the  confecration  ends  with  Te 
Deum.  Thefe  laft  mentioned  ceremonies  are  laid  afide 
in  the  confecration  of  Engliih  bilhops.  Neverthelefs, 
the  book  of  confecration  fet  forth  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  V I.  and  confirmed  by  ail  of  parliament,  in  which 
fome  of  them  are  enjoined,  is  declared  to  be  the  ftan- 
dard  for  this  purpofe  by  the  thirty- fixth  article. 

The  funition  of  a  bifliop  in  England  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  two-fold;  viz.  what  belongs  to  his  order, 
and  what  belongs  to  his  jurifdiilion.  To  the  epifcopal 
order  belong  the  ceremonies  of  dedication,,  conih  mo¬ 
tion,  and  ordination  5  to  the  epifcopal  jurifdiilion,  by 
the  ftatute  law,  belong  the  licenfing  of  phyficians,.. 
chirurgeons,  and  fchoolmafters,  the  uniting  fmall  pa¬ 
rities  (though  this  laft  privilege  is  now  peculiar  to  the 
bifhop  of  Norwuch),  afiifting  the  civil  magiftrate  in  the 
execution  of  ftatutes  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters, 
and  compelling  the  payment  of  tenths  and  ftibfidies 
due  from  the  clergy.  By  the  common  law,  the  bifhop 
is  to  certify  the  judges,  touching  legitimate  and  illegi¬ 
timate  births  and  marriages  ;  and  by  that  and  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  law,  he  is  to  take  care  of  the  probate  of  wills 
and  granting  adminiftrations  ;  to  collate  to  benefices, 
grant  inftitutions  on  the  prefentation  of  other  patrons, 
command  induction,  order  the  collecting  and  prefer- 
ving  the  profits  of  vacant  benefices  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fucceffors,  defend  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  vifit 
his  diocefe  once  in  three  years.  To  the  bifhop  alfo 
belong  fufpenfion,  deprivation,  depofition,  degradation, 
and  excommunication. 

All  bifhops  of  England  are  peers  of  the  realm,  ex¬ 
cept  the  bifhop  of  Man  5  and,  as  fuch,  fit  and  vote  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords :  they  are  barons  in  a  threefold  man¬ 
ner,  viz.  feudal,  in  regard  to  the  temporalities  annexed 
to  their  bifhoprics  ;  by  writ,  as  being  fnmmonec^  by 
writ  to  parliament;  and  laftly,  by  patent  and  creation  a 
•accordingly  they  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  ba¬ 
rons,  and  vote  as  barons  and  bifhops;  and  claim  all  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  temporal  lords,  excepting 
that  they  cannot  be  tried  by  their  peers,  becaufe,  in 
cafes  of  blood,  they  themfelves  cannot  pafs  upon  the 
trial,  for  they  are  prohibited  by  the  canons  of  the 
church  (as  already  obferved)  to  be  judges  of  life  and 
death..  They  have  the  title  of  Lords  and  Right  Revo- 
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rend  Fathers  in  God.  Befides  two  archbifhops,  there  Bifhop 

are  24  bifhops  in  England;  exclufive  of  the  bifliop  So- 

dor  and  Mail,  who  has  no  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers:  ■  . 

The  bifhops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchefter, 

take  place  from  the  other  bifhops,  who  are  to  rank 

after  them  according  to  their  feniority  of  confecration. 

— There  is  now  alfo  a  bifliop  in  our  fettlement  of  No¬ 
va  Scotia. — ^n  Scotland,  before  the  Prefbyterian  efta- 
blifhment,  there  were  two  archbifhoprics  and  12  bi¬ 
fhoprics. 

Bishop’s  Court ,  an  ecclefiaftical  court,  held  in  the 
cathedral  of  each  diocefe,  the  judge  whereof  is  the  bi- 
fhop’s  chancellor,  who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law’ ;  and  if  the  diocefe  be  large,  he  has  his  commif- 
faries  in  remote  parts,  who  hold  what  they  call  con- 
fijlory  courts ,  for  matters  limited  to  them  by  their  com- 
miflion. 

Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  fome  little  iflands  and  rock* 
on  the  coaft  of  Pembrokefhire  near  St  David’s  in  Wales, 
which  are  very  dangerous  to  mariners. 

Bishop’ s- Aukland.  See  Aukuand-. 

Bishop’s  Oaf  le,  a  town  of  Shropfhire  In  England, 
feated  near  the  river  Clun.  It  is  a  corporation,  fends, 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  its  market  is  much 
frequented  by  the  Welch.  W.  Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat. 

52.  30. 

Bishop’ s-Stortford,  a  town  of  Hertfordfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  o.  25'. 

*N.  Lat.  51.  50.  It  has  feveral  good  inns,  but  the 
ftreets  are  not  paved.  It  has  a  large  church,  one  Pref¬ 
byterian,  and  one  Quaker  meeting.  Piere  was  for¬ 
merly  a  caftle  called  JVeymore  cafle ,  wherein  a  garrifoir 
was  kept,  but  no  remains  of  it  are  now  left. 

BISHOPING,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  de¬ 
note  the  fophifticatious  ufed  to  make  an  old  horfe  ap¬ 
pear  young,  a  bad  one  good,  & c. 

BISHOPRIC,  the  diftricl  over  which  a  bifhop’s 
jurifdiilion  extends,  otherwife  called  a  diocefe. 

In  England  there  are  24  bilhopric8  befides  that  of 
Sodor  and  Man  ;  in  Scotland,  none  at  all ;  in  Ireland  1 8. 

BISI  (Bonaventura),  a  celebrated  miniature’ paint- 
ter,  was  born  at  Bologna,  and  was  a  difciple  of  Lu- 
cio  Maffari.  But  his  foie  delight  was  in  miniature 
painting,  and  in  that  way  he  arrived  at  great  excel¬ 
lence.  Inftead  of  working  from  his  own  invention, 
or  original  defign,  lje  employed  himfelf  to  imitate,  in 
fmall  fize,  the  piitures-of  Guido,  Correggio,  Titian, 
and  other  great  mafters,  and  thofe  he  finilhed  with  a- 
ftoniftiing  grace,  neatnefs,  and  beauty.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  works  of  this  mafter  are  in  the  Duke’s  gal¬ 
lery  at  Modena,  and  are  highly  valued.  He  died  in 
1662,  his  age  unknown. 

BISIGNANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria.  It  hath-  a  ft  rang 
fort,  a  biftiop’s  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It 
is  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  liver  Boccona,  in  E- 
Long.  16.  40.  N.  Lat.  39.37. 

BISK,  or  Bisque,  in  cookery,  a  rich  fort  of  brothi 
or  foup,  made  of  pigeons,  chickens,  force-meat,  mut¬ 
ton-gravy,  and  other  ingredients.  The  word  is 
French,  formed,  as  fome  think,  from  bifeofta ;  becaufe 
the  bifque,  confiding  of  a  diverfity  of  ingredients,  needs 
feveral  repeated  coitions  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

There  is  alfo  a  demi-bifque ,  made  at  a  low  expence,  ins 
which  only  half  the  ingredients  are  ufed  ;  and  a  bif- 

ques 
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que  of  filh,  made  of  carps,  minced  with  their  roe*  and 

lobfters. 

BISKET,  a  kind  of  bread  prepared  by  the  confec¬ 
tioners,  of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  fugar,  and  rofe  or  o- 
range  water  ;  or  of  flour,  eggs,  and  fugar,  with  ani- 
feeds  and  citron-peel,  baked  again  and  again  in  the 
Oven,  in  tin  or  paper  moulds.  There  are  divers  forts 
of  bilkets  ;  as  feed-bifket,  frtllt-bifket,  long-bilket, 
round-bifket,  Naples-bilket,  fponge-bilket,  & c. 

Sea-BisKET,  is  a  fort  of  bread  much  dried  by  paf- 
fing  the  oven  twite,  to  make  it  keep  for  fea-fervice. 
For  long  voyages  they  bake  it  four  times,  and  prepare 
it  fix  months  before  the  embarkation.  It  will  hold 
good  a  whole  year. 

To  preferve  fea-bilket  from  infeds,  Mr  Hales  advifes 
to  make  the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone  pafs  through 
the  calks  full  of  bread.  Bilket  may  be  likewife  preferved 
a  long  time,  by  keeping  it  in  calks  well  calked,  and 
lined  with  tin. 

The  ancients  had  their  biflcet  prepared  after  the 
like  manner,  and  for  the  like  ufe,  as  the  moderns.  The 
Greeks  called  it  «|s7o»  Ji*yFov,  q .  d.  bread  put  twice  to 
the  fire.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  panis  nau- 
ticus ,  or  capta.  Pliny  denominates  it  vetus  aut  nauti- 
cus  panis  tufus  atque  iterurn  coftus.  By  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  after  the  firtl  baking,  they  ground  or 
pounded  it  down  again  for  a  fecond.  In  fome  middle- 
age  writers,  it  is  called  paxitnas,  paximus,  and  pants 
pax'tmatus .  Among  the  Romans,  we  alfo  meet  with 
a  kind  of  land-biflcet  for  the  camp-fervice,  called  bttc- 
cellatunt,  fometimes  e xpeditionalis  annona ,  which  was 
baktd  much,  both  to  tnake  it  lighter  for  carriage,  and 
lei's  liable  to  corrupt,  the  coftion  being  continued  till 
the  biead  was  reduced  one -fourth  of  its  former 
weight. 

BISKOP,  See  Bischop. 

BISMILLAH,  a  folemn  form  ufed  by  the  Maho¬ 
metans  at  the  beginning  of  all  their  books  and  other 
writings,  fignilying.  In  the  name  of  the  mojl  merciful 
God. 

Bismillah  is  alfo  ufed  among  the  Arabs  as  a  word 
of  invitation  to  eat.  An  Arab  prince  will  frequently 
fit  down  to  eat  in  the  fireet  before  his  own  door,  and 
fall  to  all  that  pals,  even  beggars,  in  this  word,  who 
do  not  fail  to  come  and  fit  down  to  eat  with  him ;  for 
the  Arabs  are  great  levellers,  and  fet  every  body  upon 
a  footing  with  them. 

BISMUTH,  or  Tin-glass,  one  of  the  femi-me- 
tals,  of  a  reddilhor  yellowifh-white  colour  and  a  lamel- 
■  luted  texture,  and  moderately  hard  and  brittle,  fo  that 
it  not  only  breaks  i.  to  pieces  under  the  flrokes  of  the 
-.hammer,  but  may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  It  is  the 
heavieft  of  all  the  lemimetals,  weighing  from  9.600 
to  9.700,  and  is  about  as  fufible  as  lead.  It  is  found, 

1.  Native,  Bifmuth  is  found  more  Commonly  in  a 
native  ftate  than  any  other  metallic  fubltance.  .  Iv  is 
ufually  crystallized  in  cubes  or  odagons,  or  ill  the  form 
of  dendrites  or  thin  laminse  inveiting  the  ofes  of  other 
metals,  particularly  cobalt. 

2.  Native  Calx  of  Bifnmth',  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  is  either  iu  form  of  a  powder 
or  indurated  like  mortar.  It  is  fiequently  of  a  green- 
ifh-ycliow  colour,  being  mixed  with  the  ores  of  other 
metals  The  red  and  yellow  part  is  mod  commonly 
cobalt  ore  ;  though  it, has  often  been  miftaken  for  bif- 
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muth.  It  is  frequently  found  in  glittering  particles  Bifmuth. 
interfperfed  through  ltones  of  various  kinds.  Stiver,  v~— 
iron,  and  other  metals,  are  alfo  found  in  it. 

3.  Mineralized  by  the  Vitriolic'  Acid.  This  is  faid 
to  be  of  a  yellowilh,  reddilh,  or  variegated  colour, 
and  to  be  found  mixed  with  the  calx  of  bifmuth  111- 
crufting  other  ores. 

4.  By  Sulphur.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  Sweden, 

13  of  a  bltiifh-grey  colour,  a  lamellated  texture  and 
teffelar  form  like  galena,  but  much  heavier;  fometimes 
prefenting  parallel  Arias  like  antimony.  It  is  faid  to 
contain  cobalt  and  arfenic  as  well  as  bifmuth.  It  is 
very  fufible,  and  the  fulphur  it  contains  may  be  moil- 
ly  feparated  by  fcorification. 

5.  By  Sulphur  and  Iron.  This  ore  is  faid  to  be  of 
a  lamellar  cuneiform  texture,  and  to  be  found  in  Nor¬ 
way.  This  kind  of  ore  yields  a  fine  radiated  r.egulus  ;  for 
which  reafon  it  has  been  ranked  among  the  antimonial 
ores  by  thofe  who  have  not  taken  proper  care  to  melt 
from  it  a  pure  regulus,  or  one  deA-itute  of  fulphur. 

In  Schneeberg  they^iave  what  is  called  columbine  bif¬ 
muth  and  plumofe  bifmuth  ;  the  former  taking  its  name 
from  the  colour,  the  latter  from  its  texture.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  faid  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  cobalt. 

6.  With  Sulphur  and  Arfenic.  This  ore  is  generally 
of  a  whitilh- yellow  or  alh  colour,  has  a  fhining  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  compofed  of  fmall  feales  or  plates  in¬ 
termixed  with  fmall  yellow  flakes.  Its  texture  is  hard 
and  folid  ;  fometimes  it  ftrikes  fire  with  Heel.  It  has 
a  difagreeable  fmell  when  rubbed  ;  doe3  not  effervefee 
with  acids,  but  is  partially  diflolved  by  the  nitrous 
acid.  The  folution,  diluted  with  water,  becomes  a 
kind  of  fympathetic  ink  ;  the  words  written  with  it 
on  white  paper  being  inviiible  when  dry,  but  affirming 
a  yellowilh  colour  when  heated  before  the  fire.  There 
is  alfo  a  grey  bifmuth  ore  of  the  avfenicated  kind,  with 
a  llriated  form,  found  at  Hellingland  in  Sweden  and 
at  Annaberg  in  Germany.  Another  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  variegated  colours  of  red,  blue,  and  yellowilh- 
grey,  is  likewife  found  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony.  At 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  and  at  Gillebeck  in  Norway,  it 
is  alfo  found  llriated  with  green  fibres  like  an  amian¬ 
thus.  At  Georgenlladt  in  Germany,  and  at  Annaberg 
in  Saxony,  it  is  intermixed  with  reddilh-yellow  Aiming 
particles,  called  by  the  French  .  Mines  de  Bijmutb  Ti- 
greas.  The  minera  hifrnuthi  arenacea  mentioned  by 
Waller! Us  and  Bomare  belongs  alfo  to  the  fame  kind 
of  arfenicated  ores. 

This  fern  i  me  Lai  is  fcarcely  altered  by  expofure  to- 
the  light.  In  clofe  veffels  it  fubbmes  without  any  al¬ 
teration  ;  and  if  permitted  to  cool  flowly,  it  cryllallizes 
in  Greek  volutes.  It  cryllallizes  alfo  more  ealily  than 
asy  other  metallic  fubltance.  Heated  with  accefs  of 
air,  its  furface,  when  melted,  foon  becomes  covered 
with  a  grtenifli-grey  or  brown  calx.  If  the  metal  be 
heated  at  once  to  ignition,  it  burns  with  a  fmall  blue 
flame  fcarcely  fenlible,  and  the  calx  evaporates  in  a 
ytllowiih  fmoke,  which  condenfes  into  flowers  of  the 
fame  colour.  Mr  Geoffroy  obferved,  that  the  flowers 
which  rile  lalt  are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  like  or- 
piment.  By  expofure  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  fur¬ 
nace,  a  part  of  th  femimetal  flowed  out  through  a 
creek  in  "the  veffel,  and  the  portion  which  remained 
in  tne  veffel  formed  a  glafs  of  a  dirty  violet  Colour, 
while  the  bifmuth  melted  in  contad  with  the  external 
6  air 
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uth.  air  was  yellojvifli.  By  expofure  to  the  atmofpliere  tlie 
ftirface  of  this  metal  becomes  fomewhat  tarnifhed,  and 
Its  furface  covered  with  a  whitifh  ruft.  It  is  not  at¬ 
tacked  by  water,  nor  does  it  combine  with  earths ;  J>ut 
its  calces  give  a  greenifh-yellow  tinge  to  glafles.  It  is 
employed  by  pewtcrers  to  communicate  hardnefs  to 
tin  ;  and  maybe  ufed  inftead  of  lead  in  the  cupellation 
of  metals.  It  refembles  lead  in  many  refpe&s,  and  is  . 
thought  to  be  dangerous  when  taken  internally. 

Moft  metallic  fubftances  unite  with  bifmuth,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  more  fufible  than  before  ;  hence  it  is 
ufed  in  the  making  of  folder,  printers  types,  &c.  as 
well  as  pewter.  When  native,  it  is  of  a  yellowjfh- white 
colour,  and  fo  fufible  that  it  melts  at  the  flame  of  a 
candle.  By  calcination  it  gains  about  half  an  ounce 
in  the  pound.  This  calx  is  faid  to  promote  the  vitri¬ 
fication  of  earths,  and  of  the  refradlory  metallic  calces 
more  powerfully  than  lead,  and  likewife  to  aft  as  a 
more  violent  corrofive  on  crucibles  than  the  glafs  of 
lead  itfelf.  Hence  it  is  preferable  to  lead  for  the  pu¬ 
rification  of  gold  and  filver,  deftroying  more  effe&ual- 
ly  the  bafer  metals  with  which  they  have  been  adul¬ 
terated.  In  all  operations  of  this  kind,  where  fulphur 
makes  one  of  the  heterogeneous  matters  to  be  deftroy- 
ed,  bifmuth  is  of  the  greateft  fervice,  on  account  of 
its  forming  with  fulphur  an  extremely  fufible  compound, 
while  that  of  lead  and  fulphur  proves  very  refraflory. 

Bifmuth  readily  amalgamates  with  mercury,  and  the 
compound  adheres  to  iron.  On  cxpofing  the  iron,  thus 
coated  with  amalgam,  to  a  confiderable  heat,  the  mer¬ 
cury  exhales,  and'  the  greateft  part  of  the  bifmnth  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  iron,  which  thus  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
filvered.  If  mixtures  of  bifmuth  with  fome  other  me¬ 
tals,  particularly  lead,  be  amalgamated,  the  lead  be¬ 
comes  fo  thin  as  to  pafs  through  leather  along  with  the 
mercury ;  but  on  Handing,  the  bifmuth  is  thrown  up 
to  the  furface  in  form  of  a  dark-coloured  powder,  the 
quickfilver  and  lead  remaining  united.  From  this, pro¬ 
perty  it  is  too  often  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  adultera¬ 
ting  quickfilver  ;  as  rendering  a  very  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  lead  intimately  combined  with  it.  One  part 
of  this  metal  with  another  of  bifmuth,  may  be  united 
with  three  of  quickfdver,  without  affe&Ing  its  fluidity. 
The  quickfilver  thus  adulterated  is  not  only  unfit  for 
medicinal  ufes,  but  even  for  the  common  mechanical 
purpofes  of  gilding  and  filvering  ;  -as  the  workmen 
find,  in  this-cafe,  that  it  leaves  a  leaden  hue  upon  the 
gold  or  filver,  which  fpoils  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
work.  If  the  abufe  happens  to  be  difcovered,  the  mer¬ 
cury  may  be  purified  by  diftillation  to  a  certain  degree, 
though,  according  to  Boerhaave,  it  is  impofiible  ever  to 
free  it  totally  from  a  mixture  of  any  of  the  imperfeft 
metals. 

This  femimetal  readily  unites  by  cementation  with 
fulphur,  and  melts  with  a  more  gentle  heat  than  when 
alone  ;  but  on  continuing  the  fire,  a  reparation  takes 
place,  the  bifmuth  falling  to  the  bottom,  and  a  ful- 
phureous  fcoria  fwimming  -on  the  furface.  Sulphur  is 
likewife  very  readily  absorbed  by  the  calx  of  bifmuth. 
A  curious  needk-formed  mafs  is  the  produft  of  their 
union,  in  appearance  exadlly  refembling  antimsny, 
but  contracting  a  reddifh  tinge  on  the  outfide  by  ex¬ 
pofure  to  the  air.  The  calx  cannot  take  up  quite  half 
its  weight  of  fulphur. 

Silver  melts  with  the  compound  of  calx-  of  bifmuth 
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and  fulphur  in  a  very  gentle  heat  into  a  brittle  regulus.  Bifmnth. 
With  a  ftronger  fire  gold  alfo  unites  with  it,  forming  v  1 
a  brittle  compound,  whofe  particles  fomewhat  refemble 
an  ore,  with  fome  ftriae  and  Alining  ones  among  them. 

Copper  melts  with  it  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  com¬ 
pound  retains  a  remarkable  degree  of  fufibility  :  on  the 
addition  of  lead  a  new  combination  takes  place  ;  the 
copper  and  fulphur  rife  to  the  top  in  fcoria  refembling 
an  ore,  wliilft  the  bifmuth  and  lead  unite  into  a  regu¬ 
lus  at  the  bottom.  Zinc  and  bifmuth  will  not  unite  ; 
the  former  melting  and  burning  on  the  furface  as  it 
does  by  itfelf. .  Equal  paits  of  lead,  tin,  and  bifmuth, 
form  a  blackifli  fparkling  compound  refembling  the 
fmall  dried  ores  of  lead. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  bifmuth  and 
copper  is  exadlly  the  mean  betwixt  that  of  the  two 
ingredients  unmixed.  With  iron  the  compounds  are 
fpecifically  lighter  than  each  of  the  ingredients  ;  but 
with  gold,  filver,  tin,  lead,  and  regulus  of  antimony', 
they  turn  out  heavier  than  either  of  the  ingredients. 

Bifmuth  reduced  to  powder,  and  applied  with  the 
white  of -eggs  to  turned  wood,  makes  it  look  as  if  it 
had  been  filvered,  after  being  properly  dried  and  rub¬ 
bed  over  with  an  hard  polifher.  Some  pretend  that 
the  calx  of  bifmuth,  by  long  reverberation,  becomes 
red  like  that  of  lead  ;  but  this  is  found  to  be  a  miflake. 

In  this  cafe  it  fcarcelyeven  retains  the  form  of  a  calx  ; 
for  a  part  of  the  bifmuth  is  foon  revived  into  its  me¬ 
tallic  ftate  by  the  contaft  of  the  flame.  None  of  the 
deftruttible  metallic  fubllances  is  capable  of  being  re¬ 
vived  fo  eafily  as  bifmuth.  The  calx  heated  ftrongly 
in  a  clofe  veflel  melts  into  glafs. 

This  femimetal  is  moft  commonly  lodged  in  cobalt- 
ores ;  which,  when  of  a  high  red,  or  peach-bloom  co¬ 
lour,  are  called  bifinutb- bloom  or  flowers  of  bifmuth .  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  bifmuth  communicates  toglafi; 
the  fame  blue  colour  with  cobalt,  becaufe  the  drofs 
which  renlaiiis.  after  the  bifmuth  has  been  melted  out, 
and  called  by  the  fmelters  bifmutb-grain,  fometimes 
produces  that  efledl.  But  as  no  fuch  grains  or  colour¬ 
ing-matter  remains  from  pure  bifmuth,  it  is  plain,  that 
this  property  muft  depend  on  fomething  mixed  with 
the  femimetal,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  nothing- 
but  fome  cobalt-ore  united  with  the  bifmuth. 

To  the  fame  mixture  we  muft  aferibe  the  property 
which  bifmuth-ore  lias -of  making  fympathettc  ink  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  formed  diredfly  by  folution 
of  regulus  of  cobalt.  For  this  purpofe  a  tinfture  is 
to  be  drawn  from  the  ore  with  aquafortis,  and  this 
afterwards  mixed  with  a  faturated  folution  of  fea-falt, 
and  infpiffated,  yields  a  reddifh  fait :  its  watery  folu¬ 
tion  is  the  curious' liquor  called  Green  Sympathetic: 

Ink;  though  there  is  an  impropriety  in  calling  it 
green,  when  in  fa&  it  is  red.  If  any  words  are  writ¬ 
ten  with  this  ink  on  white  paper,  the  chara&ers  dif- 
appear  as  foon  as  dry  ;  but  on  holding  the  paper  to 
the  fire,  they  become  green  and  legible  ;  on  cooling 
they  difappear  again,  and  this  repeatedly  ary  number 
of  times.  Bomare  informs  us,  that  words  written  with 
this  fympathetic  ink  may  alfo  be  rendered  legible,  by 
wetting  them  with  a  fponge  or  pencil  dipped  in  an  a- 
queous  folution  of  hepar  fiilphuris.  The  experiments 
fucceed  beft  when  the  tinfture  drawn  from  the  calci¬ 
ned  ore  is  mixed  with  a  folution  of  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  fea-falt :  this  mixture  is  then  evaporated 
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,  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  the  refidunm  dflTolved  in  water,  of  100,000,000  of  gold  j  befides  the  royal  chair  for  Bifnow 

v  which  is  then  the  fympathetic  ink.  If  the  tinfture  ftate  days,  whofe  price  could  not  be  eftimated.  The  II 

be  mixed  with  nitre  or  borax  inftead  of  fea-falt,  the  victors,  however,  found  a  diamond  of  the  fize  of  an  ,  B;fl!lS°» J 
characters  will  become  rofe-coloured  when  warmed  ;  ordinary  egg,  befides  another  of  a  fize  fomewhat  in-  yr™| 
and  by  pafiing  fea-falt  over  them  they  afterwards  be-  ferior,  and  ieveral  other  jewels  of  inmienfe  value.  A f, 
come  blue  ;  but  if  mixed  with  as  much  alkali  as  is  tcrwards,  however,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
jufficient  to  fatnrate  the  acid,  they  change  by  heat  kingdom,  as  being  too  large  for  them  to  keep  in  their 
to  a  purple  and  red  colour.  See  Chemistry- JWrx.  hands.  From  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Bifnagar  ra¬ 
il  I SNAGA  R,  formerly  a  very  large  and  powerful  mained pretty much  unmolefted till  about  the  year\  6zn,  I 

kingdom  of  Afia,  comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  when  it  was  fubdued  by.  Aurengzebe,  fecond  fon  to 
Kanara,  Meffowr,  Travankor,  Madura,  Marava,  and  Shall  Jehan,  and  hath  ever  iince  remained  fubjeCt  to 
Tanjour.  It  was  called  Bifnagar  from  its  capital  city,  jhe  Great  Mogul.  In  fome  places  of  this  kingdom  it 
and  took  the  name  of  Narjinga  from  one  of  its  rajahs  *s  faid  the  roads  have  great  forefis  of  bamboos  on  each 
or  kings.  We  know  nothing  certain  concerning  this  fide,  which  are  fo  thick  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  man 
kingdom  before  the  year  1520,  when  Khrifna  Rajah,  to  pafs,  Thefe  forefis  are  full  of  monkeys  ;  and  what 
king  of  Bifnagar,  made  war  with  Adel  Khan  king  of  is  lingular,  thofe  on  the  one  fide  feem  to  be  enemies  to 
Vifiapur,  from  whom  he  refolved  to  take  .the  city  of  thofe  on  the  other  ;  for  if  a  baflcet  of  rice  is  fet  down 
Rachol,  fituated  in  the  ifland  of  Salfette  near  Goa,  on  the  road  with  a  parcel  of  finall  ltieks  about  it,  the 
which  he  faid  had  belonged  to  his  anceflors.  The  monkeys  011  each  tide  will  come  out,  and  fall  a-fighting 
king  of  Bifnagar’s  army  confifted  of  733,000  foot,  with  the  ltieks  till  one  of  the  parties  retreats.  This, 

35,000  horfe,  586  elephants  with  towers  on  their  backs,  it  faid,  is  often  done  by  travellers  for  diveifion.  They 
each  of  which  had  four  men  in  it ;  befides  thefe  were  catch  the  wild  elephants  here  in  pitfalls,  and  then  tame 
1 2,000  water-carriers,  and  the  army  was  followed  by  them  by  means  of  others  already  tamed  :  the  latter 
20,000  common  women.  The  city,  however,  refilled  feldom  fail  of  beating  the  wild  ones  into  a  good  beha- 
this  formidable  army  for  three  months  ;  at  the  end  of  viour.  The  town  of  Bifnagar  is  lituated  in  E.  Long, 
which,  Adel  Khan  came  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of  °*  N.  Lat.  13.  20. 

120,000  foot,  18,000  horfe,  150  elephants,  and  many  BISNOW,  or  Bischnou,  a  fed!  of  the  Banians  in 
heavy  cannon.  In  the  engagement  the  king  of  Bif-  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  they  call  their  god  Ram-ram,  and 
nagar  proved  victorious,  and  almoft  entirely  dtftroyed  g‘yc  him  a  wife:  They  adorn  his  image  with  golden 
the  army  of  Add  Khan,  taking  from  him  400b  horfes,  chains,  necklaces  of  pearls,  and  all  forts  of  precious 
100  elephants,  400  cannon,  &c.  Soon  after  he  took  ftones.  .  They  fing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  god,  tnix- 
the  city  by  aiTault  5  but  confented  to  reftore  the  booty  ing  their  devotion  with  dances  and  the  found  of  drums, 
taken  in  the  former  battle,  provided  Adel  Khan  con-  flagelets,  brazen  bafons,  and  other  infiruments.  This 
fented  to  come  and  kifs  his  foot  as  the  fovereign  lord  ffi&  lives  wholly  upon  herbs  and  pulfe,  butter  and  m  ilk. 
of  Kanara._  This  bafe  condition  was  accepted,  but  1“  this  fed,  the  wives  do  not  burn  themfelves  after 
accidentally  prevented  from  being  put  in  execution,  their  hulbands  death,  as  is  pra&ifed  by  thofe  of  the  fa- 
From  this  time  we  hear  of  nothing  remarkable  till  the  niarath  fed  ;  but  content  themfelves  with  a  perpetual 
year  1558,  when  a  Portuguefe  of  the  city  of  Mtliapur  widowhood. 

or  St  Thomas ,  on  the  coafi  of  Coromandel,  perfuaded  BISOMUM,  or  Disomum,  in  Roman  antiquity, 

Rama  Rajah,  then  king  of  Bifnagar,.  to  march  againft  a  tomb  for  two  dead  bodies,  or  the  allies  of  two.  The 

that,  place,  telling  him  the  plunder  would  be  worth  ancients  frequently  buried  two,  three,  or  four  bodies 
2,000,000, and  that  the  deftrudion  of  Meliapur would  in  the  fame  fepulchre,  difpofed  afide  of  each  other;, 
be  of  great  fervice  to  the  images  in  the  Pagods  which  for  it  was  held  an  impiety  to  lay  one  a-top  of  another, 
were  thrown  down  by  the  Chriftians.  The  king  fet  out  Hence  the  fepulchres  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  had 
accordingly  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but.  the  in-  the  words  bijomi,  trifomi,  quadrifomi,  See.  inferibed  oa 
habitants,  inftead  of  preparing  for  their  defence,  fent  them  to  indicate  the  number  of  bodies  depofited  in 
him  a  prefent  of  4000  ducats.  This  fomewhat  ap-  them. 

peafed  him  :  however,  he  would  not  enter  the  city,  but  BISON,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  both  fexes,  with  all  their  of  bos.  See  Bos. 

valuable  effeds,  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence  ;  which  BISQUET,  or  Bisket.  See  Bisket. 

being  done,  he  found  that  the  value  of  their  whole  fub-  BISSAGOS,  a  clufter  of  iflands  on  the  coafi  of  I 

fiance  did  not  exceed  80,000  ducats.  On  this  he  or-  Negroeland  in  Africa,  fituated  between  the  mouth  of 
dered  the  informer  to  be  thrown  to  the  elephants,  wlio  the  river  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande.  Their  names  are, 
tore  him  in  pieces ;  after  which  he  difmiffed  the  citi-  Bulam ,  Caffuabac,  La  Gallinci,  Cazegut ,  Calacha , 
zens,  and  reftored  all  their  goods  fo  pundually,  that  and  Oranguatia,  with  fome  other  fmall  iflands;  but 
only  a  filver  fpoon  happening  to  be  miffing,  it  was  the  only  one  which  merits  a  particular  defeription  is- 
fought  for,  and  returned  to  the  owner.  In  1565,  the  that  of  Bulam.  Each  of  thefe  iflands  is  governed  by 
happy  ftate  of  this  kingdom  excited  the  envy  of  the  a  king  of  its  own  ;  and  as  all  thofe  petty  monarchs-are  \ 
kings  of  Dekan  ;  who,  having  raifed  an  army  of500, 000  quite  independent,  they  frequently  make  war  with, 

foot  and  50,000  horfe,  defeated  and  killed  the  king  of  each  other,  yet  they  always  unite  againft  the  inhabi-  i 

Bifnagar,  though  at  the  head  of  an  army  almoft  twice  as  tants  of  Biafara,  who  are  their  common  enemies.  They  ! 

numerous,  and  took  the  royal  city  itfelf.  They  are  faid  have  canoes  that  carry  from  25  to  40  men  with  their 

to  have  fpent  five  months  in  plundering  it,  although  proviiionsandarms,whicharefabres,andbows,andar- 

the  inhabitants  had  before  carried  off  1550  elephants  rows.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes;  who  are  tall, itrong,. 

loaded  with  money  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  upwards  and  healthy,  though  they  live  only  on  fiih,  nuts,  and 

palm- 
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■BifTao.  palm-oil ;  choofing  rather  to  fell  the  rice,  mullet,  and  o- 

- - -  ther  grain  produced  in  their  country,  to  the  Europeans, 

than  not  to  gratify  their  paffion  for  trinkets  and  orna¬ 
ments.  In  general,  they  are  idolaters ;  cruel  and  favage 
in  their  diipofition,  not  only  to  ftrangers  but  to  one 
another,  when  they  happen  to  quarrel,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  do  about  trifles  ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  dif- 
appointed  of  their  revenge,  they  frequently  drown  or 
flab  themfelves. 

BISSAO,  an  ifland  on  the'  coaft  of  Africa,  a  few 
leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  continent  only  by  the  channel  of  the 
river  Geves.  I11  this  ifland  the  Fiench  have  a  fa&ory, 
and  there  is  alfo  a  fort  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe, 
at  both  of  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on.  Tfye 
ifland  is  about  35  or  40  miles  in  circumference,  ha¬ 
ving  an  agreeable  profpeft  to  the  fea,  from  which  it 
rife6  by  a  gentle  alcent  on  every  fide  to  an  eminence 
in  the  centre  of  the  ifland.  There  are  however  a  great 
many  hills  inferior  in  height  to  that  in  the  middle,  and 
feparated  by  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  divided  by 
little  rivulets,  which  at  the  fame  time  augment  the  rich- 
nefs  and  elegance  of  the  fcene.  So  rich  is  the  foil  of 
Biffao,  that  wheat  and  maife  fpring  up  to  the  fize  of 
Indian  corn,  or  rather  refemble  a  field  covered  over 
with  reeds  or  bamboos.  The  cattle  alfo  are  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize,  and  feem  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex¬ 
travagant  growth  of  the  corn.  Milk  and  wine  are  in 
the  greatelt  abundance  ;  but  the  ifland  affords  neither 
hogs  nor  horfes.  The  former  are  forbid  by  the  natives 
to  be  imported,,;  and  fometliing  in  the  foil  or  climate 
renders  it  unfit  for  the  increafe  of  the  latter,  which 
never  thrive  here.  The  drefs  of  the  men  of  all  ranks 
in  Biffao  is  only  a  Ikin  fixed  to  the  girdle  before  and 
behind.  The  drefs  of  the  married  women  confifts  of 
a  cotton  petticoat ;  but  virgins  go  entirely  naked, 
wearing  only  bracelets  of  different  kinds  on  their  arms 
and  legs.  If  they  are  of  high  quality,  their  bodies  are 
marked  or  painted  with  a  variety  of  hideous  forms  of 
fnakes  and  other  figures,  which,  as  their  colour  is  jet- 
black,  gives  their  flcins  fomewhat  the  appearance  of 
flowered  fattin.  Even  the  princefs  royal  herfelf,  the 
eldelt  daughter  of  the  emperor,  is  only  diftinguifhed 
from  other  women  by  the  elegance  of  thofe  paintings 
and  the  richnefs  of  her  bracelets.  One  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  ornament  ufed  in  this  country  is  a  large  iron 
ring  with  a  flat ,  round  furface  on  the  outfide  inftead 
of  a  ftone,  upon  which  the  ring  changes  with  a  bit  of 
iron,  in  l'uch  a  manner  as  to  converfe  with  the  greateft 
facility  tby  means  of  the  different  founds  produced ; 
but  this  kind  of  language  is  ufed  only  among  the  po¬ 
lite  and  the  great-  All  the  Biffaons  are  idolaters, 
nor  has  commerce  introduced  the  fmalleft  change  in 
their  manners,  but  their  ideas  of  religion  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  confufed.  Their  chief  idol  is  a  little  image  cal¬ 
led  China ,  of  which  the  worlhippers  give  very  abfurd 
accounts ;  but,  befides  this,  every  man  invents  a  god  for 
himfelf :  trees  are  held'  facred  ;  and  if  not  adored  as 
gods,  are  wor-ftiipped  as  the  refidence  of  fome  divinity. 
The  government  is  defpotic,  the  will  of  the  emperor 
being  a  law  to  his  people.  Of  this  we  have  an  in- 
ftance  in  Biffao,  not  to  be  matched  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  whatever.  This  is  no  other  than  a  prefent  which 
one  fubject  may  make  of  the  houfe  and  eftate  of  his 
neighbour  to  the  emperor :  and  as  it  is  moft  commonly 


his  majefty’s  pleafure  to  accept  of  fuch  prefents,  the  B'flar, 
proprietor  dare3  not  refill,  but  immediately  fets  about  B*^cnliUur» 
building  another  houfe,  though  even  this  he  cannot  do  ""  v  1  J 
without  the  prince’s  leave  ;  and  if  this  ftiould  not  be 
readily  granted,  he  muff  live  with  his  family  in  the 
open  air  till  permifiion  to  build  a  new  houfe  can  be 
obtained. 

BISSAT  (Peter),  profeffor  of  canon  law  in  the 
univerfity  of  Bononia  in  Italy,  was  defcended  from  the 
earls  of  Fife  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  that  county  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.  He  was  educated  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s  :  from  thence  he  removed  to  Paris  ;  and,  having 
fpent  fome  time  in  that  univerfity,  proceeded  to  Bo¬ 
nonia,  where  he  commenced  dottor  of  laws,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  profeffor  of  canon  law.  He  cpn- 
tinued  in  that  honourable  employment  feveral  years 
with  great  reputation,  and  died  in  the  year  1568.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  pot  only  a  learned  civilian,  but  an 
excellent  poet,  orator,  and  philofoplier.  Patricii  Bif- 
farti  opera  omnia ,  viz.  poemata ,  orationes,  lettiones 
feriales-t  &c.  Lib.  de  irregularitate ,  &c,  were  publifhed 
at  Venice  in  1565,  4to. 

BISSENPOUR,  a  fmall  diftridl  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  in  the  Eaff  Indies,  which  has  all  along  pre- 
ferved  its  independence.  It  has  been  governed  time 
immemorial  by  a  Bramin  family  of  the  tribe  of  Rajah- 
pnts.  Here  the.  purity  and  equity  of  the  ancient  po¬ 
litical  fyftem  of  the  Indians  is  found  unadulterated. 

This  Angular  government,  the  fineft  and  moft  ftriking 
monument  in  the  world,  has  till  now  been  beheld  with 
too  much  indifference.  We  have  no  remains  of  ancient 
nations  but  brafs  and  marble,  which  fpeak  only  to 
imagination  and  conjecture,  thofe  uncertain  interpreters 
of  manners  and  cuftoms  that  no  longer  exift.  Were  a 
philofopher  tranfported  to  Biffenpour,  he  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  a  witnefs  of  the  life  led  by  the  firft  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  India  many  thoufand  years  ago  ;  he  would 
Converfe  with  them  ;  he  would  trace  the  progrefs  of 
this  nation,  celebrated  as  it  were  from  its  very  infancy; 
he  would  fee  the  rife  of  a  government  whioh,  being 
founded  in  happy  prejudices,  in  a  fimplicity  and  purity 
of  manners,  in  the  mild  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  chieftains,  has  furvived  thofe  innumerable 
fyttems  of  legiflation,  which  have  made  only  a  tranfitory 
appearance  in  the  ftage  of  the  world  with  the  genera¬ 
tions  they  were  defigned  to  torment.  More  folid  and 
durable  than  thofe  political  ftructures,  which,  railed  by 
impofture  and  enthufiafm,  are  the  fcourges  of  human 
kind,  and  are  doomed  to  perilh  with  the  foolifh  opi¬ 
nions  that  gave  them  birth,  the  government  of  Biffen¬ 
pour,  the  offspring  of  a  juft  attention  to  order  and  the 
laws  of  nature,  ha3  been  eftablilhed  and  maintained 
upon  unchangeable  principles,  and  has  undergone  no 
more  alteration  than  thofe  principles  themfelves.  The 
Angular  fituation  of  this  country  has  preferved  to  the 
inhabitants  their  primitive  happinefs  and  the  gentlenefs 
of  their  character,  by  fecuring  them  from  the  danger 
of  being  conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nature  has  furrounded 
them  wi;h  water  ;  and  they  need  only  open  the  fluices 
of  their  rivers  to  overflow  the  whole  country.  The 
armies  fent  to  fubdue  them  have  fo  frequently  been 
drowned,  that  the  plan  of  enflaving  them  has  been  laid 
afide  ;  and  the  proje&ors  of  it  have  thought  proper  to 
content  themfelves  with  an  appearance  of  fubmifiioa. 

I  i  2  Liberty 
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Biflextlle  Liberty  and  property  are  facred  in  Biffenpour. 

Robbery,  either  public  or  private,  is  never  heard  of. 
i  *  re‘  As  foon  as  any  ftranger  enters  the  territory,  he  comes 
under  the  prote&ion  of  the  laws,  which  provide  for 
his  fecurity.  He  is  fuinifhed  with  guides  at  free  coft, 
who  condudt  him  from  place  to  place,  and  are  anfwer- 
able  for  his  perfon  and  effedls.  When  he  changes  his 
conductors,  the  new  ones  deliver  to  thofe  they  relieve 
an  atteftation  of  their  conduCt,  which  is  regiftered  and 
afterwards  fent  to' the  Raja.  All  the  time  he  remains 
in  the  country,  he  is  maintained  and  conveyed  with  his 
merchandife  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  unlefs  he 
de£res  leave  to  ftay  longer  than  three  days  in  the  fame 
place.  In  that  cafe,  he  is  obliged  to  defray  his  own 
expences ;  unlefs  he  is  detained  by  any  diforder,  or  o- 
ther  unavoidable  accident.  This  beneficence  to  ftran- 
gers  is  the  confluence  of  the  warmth  with  which  the 
citizens  enter  into  each  others  interefts.  They  are  fo 
far  from  being  guilty  of  an  injury  to  each  other,  that 
whoever  finds  a  purfe,  or  other  thing  of  value,  hangs 
it  upon  the  firft  tree  he  meet3  with,  and  informs  the 
neareft  guard,  who  give  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by 
beat  of  drum.  Thefe  maxims  of  probity  are  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  received,  that  they  direft  even  the  operations 
of  government.  Out  of  about  350,000  1.  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  it  annually  receives,  without  injury  to  agriculture 
or  trade,  what  is  not  wanted  to  fupply  the  unavoidable 
expences  of  the  ftate,  is  laid  out  in  improvements. 
The  Raja  is  enabled  to  engage  in  thefe  humane  em¬ 
ployments,  as  he  pays  the  Moguls  only  what  tribute 
and  at  what  times  he  thinks  proper. 

BISSEXTILE,  in  chronology,  a  year  confifting 
of  366  days,  being  the  fame  with  our  leap-year.  See 
Chronology. 

BISTI,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  of  Perlia  :  Some 
fay  that  it  is  among  the  current  filver  coins  of  Perfia, 
and  worth  only  a  little  above  three  farthings  of  our 
money  5  others  fpeak  of  it  again  as  a  money  of  ac¬ 
count. 

BISTONIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of  Thrace  near 
Abdera,  on  which  dwelt  the  Biftones  :  hence  Bijior.iut 
Tyrannus  is  by  Lucan  ufed  to  denote  Diomedes  king 
of  Thrace,  who  fed  his  horfes  with  human  flelh  ;  and 
Bijion'tus  turbo ,  a  wind  blowing  from  Thrace. 

BISTORT,  or  Knotgrass,  in  botany,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  polygonum.  See  Polygonum. 

BISTOURY,  in  furgery,  an  inftrnment  for  making 
incilions  ;  of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  fome  be¬ 
ing  of  the  form  of  a  lancet,  others  ftraight  and  fixed 
in  the  handle  like  a  knife,  and  others  crooked  with  the 
{harp  edge  on  the  infide. 

BISTRE,  among  painters,  fignifies  the  burnt  oil 
extracted  from  the  foot  of  wood. 

It  is  of  a  brown  tranfparent  colour,  having  much 
the  fame  e fit 61  in  water-painting,  where  alone  it  is 
ufed,  as  brown  pink  in  oil.  Though  this  colour  is 
extremely  ferviceable  in  water-colours,  and  much  va¬ 
lued  by  thofe  who  know  and  can  proenre  it ;  yet  it  is 
not  in  general  ufe  here,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  not 
being  eafily  procured  of  a  perfe6l  kind  •,  hardly  any  of 
it  being  good,  except  that  imported  from  France. 
Perhaps  the  principal  reafon  for  this  is,  that  dry  beech- 
wcod  affords  the  heft  foot  for  making  it :  and  it  is  not 
eafy  to  procure  luch  here  without  mixture  of  the  foot  of 
green  wood,  or  other  combuftibles  that  deprave  it  for 
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this  purpofe  :  or  it  is  poffible.  that  they  who  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  prepare  it,  have  been  ignorant  of  the  pro¬ 
per  means;  there  not  being  any  recipe  or  diredtions  in 
books  that  treat  of  thefe  matters,  from  whence  they 
could  learn  the  proper  procefs. 

Biftre  may,  however,  be  prepared  with  great  eafe 
in  the  following  manner. — Take  any  quantity  of  foot 
of  dry  wood,  but  let  it  be  of  beech  wherever  that  can 
be  procured.  Put  it  into  water  in  the  propoition  of 
two  pounds  to  a  gallon  ;  and  boil  them  half  an  hour  : 
then  after  the  fluid  has  flood  fome. little  time  to  fettle, 
but  while  yet  hot,  pour  off  the  clearer  part  from  the 
earthy  fediment  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  on  Handing 
longer  it  forms  another  earthy  fediment,  repeat  the 
fame  method,  but  this  fhould  be  done  only  while  the 
fluid  remains  hot :  evaporate  then  the  fluid  to  drynefs  ; 
and  what  remains  will  be  good  biftre,  if  the  foot  was 
of  a  proper  kind. — The  goodnefs  of  biitre  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  its  warm  deep  brown  colour,  and  tranfparen- 
cy  when  moiftened  with  water. 

BISTRICZ,  a  handfome  ftrong  town  of  Tranfil- 
vania,  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.. 
25.3.  N.  Lat.47.  33. 

BIT,  or  13itt,  an  effential  part  of  a  bridle.  Its 
kinds  are  various.  1.  The  mufrol,  fnafflle,  or  water¬ 
ing-bit.  2.  The  canon-mouth,  jointed  in  the  middle. 
3.  The  canon  with  a  faft  mouth,  all  of  a  piece,  only 
kneed  in  the  middle,  to  form  a  liberty  or  fpace  for  the 
tongue ;  fit  for  horfes  too  fenfible,  or  ticklifh,  and 
liable  to  be  continually  bearing  on  the  hand.  4.  The 
canon-mouth,  with  the  liberty  in  form  of  a  pigeon’s 
neck ;  proper  where  a  horfe  has  too  large  a  tongue. 
5.  The  canon  with  a  port  mouth,  and  an  upfet  or 
mounting  liberty ;  where  a  horfe  has  a  good  mouth, 
but  large  tongue.  6.  The  featch-mouth,  with  an  up¬ 
fet  ;  ruder  but  more  fecure  than  a  c^non  mouth. 
7.  The  canon  mouth  with  a  liberty  ;  proper  for  a 
horfe  with  a  large  tongue,  and  round  bars.  8.  The 
mafticadour,  or  havering  bit,  &c.  The  fevcraL  parts 
of  a  fnaffie,  or  curb-bit,  are  the  moqth  piece,  the 
cheeks  and.  eyes,  guard  of  the  cheek,  head  of  the 
cheeks,  the  port,  the  welts,  the  campanel  or  curb  and 
hook,  the  boffes,  the  bolfters  and  rabbets,  the  water- 
chains,  the  fide-bolts,  and  rings,  kirbles  of  the  bit  or 
curb,  trench,  top-rol,  flap  and  jieve.  The  importaj 
tion  of  bits  for  bridles  is  now  prohibited. 

Bit,  or  Bitts ,  in  fhip-building,  the  name  of  two 
great  timbers,  ufually  placed  abaft  the  manger,  in  the 
{hip’s  loof,  through  which  the  crofs-piece  goes :  The 
ufe  of  it  is  to  belay  the  cable  thereto,  while  the  ftiip 
is  at  anchor. 

Bit  is  alfo  ufed  in  commerce  for  a  piece  of  coin 
current  in  Jamaica,  and  valued  at  7Jd. 

B1TBURGH,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg.  E.  Long.  6.43.  N.  Lat.  50.  0. 

BITCH,  the  female  of  the  dog  kind.  See  Canis. 

B1TCHE,  a  town  of  Lorrain,  capital  of  a  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  near  the  river  Swolbe.  E.  Long.  7.  44, 
N.  Lat.  49.  5. 

B1TET0,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  in  the  Terra  di  Barri.  E.  Long.  16.  56.. 
N.  Lat.  41.  8. 

BITHYNIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Afia,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Myfsa ,  Mygdonia ,  Babryiciat 
Mariandynia 
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Elfonto  Mariandynia,  and  Bifhynia.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
II  weft  by  the  Bofporus  Thracius  and-  part  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  mount 
'  v"~  Olympus,  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  fea,  and  on 

the  eaft  by  the  river  Parthenius.  The  chief  cities  were 
Myrlea,  Nicomedia ,  Chalcedon,  Heraclea,  and  Prufa. 
— As  to  its  hiftory,  we  find  nothing  of  moment  re¬ 
corded  ;  except  the  famous  condudt  of  Pruffias,  one  of 
its  kings,  in  delivering  up  to  the  Romans  Hannibal, 
the  great  Carthaginian  general,  who  fled  to  him  for 
protedtion.  His  great  grandfon  Nicomedes  IV-  be¬ 
queathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Romans.  From  them 
it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  ftill  remains 
lubjedl,  but  has  no  modern  name. 

BITONTO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Terra  di  Bari.  It  is  feated  in 
a  plain  eight  miles  fouth  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in 
E.  Long.  16.  52.  N.  Lat.  41.  13. 

BITTACLE.  See  Binacle. 

BITTER,  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies  of  an  op- 
pofite  tafte  to  fweetnefs.  For  the  medical  virtues  of 
bitters,  fee  Materia  Medica. 

Bitter,  a  fea-term,  fignifying  any  turn  of  the  ca¬ 
ble  about  the  bits,  fo  as  that  the  cable  may  be  let  out 
by  little  and  little.  And  when  a  Ihip  is  Hopped  by  a 
cable,  fhe  is  faid  to  be  brought  up  by  a  bitter.  Alio  that 
end  of  the  cable  which  is  wound  about  the  .bits  is  cal¬ 
led  the  bitter  end  of  the  cable. 

Bitter- Apple,  in  botany.  See  Colcynthis. 

BiTTER-Salt.  See  ErsoM-Salt, 

Bitter- Sweet,  in  botany.  See  Solanum. 

BITTERN,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

Bittern,  in  the  falt-works,  the  brine  remaining  af¬ 
ter  the  fait  is  concreted :  this  they  laddie  off,  that  the 
fait  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pan,  and  afterwards  put 
in  again  ;  when,  being  farther  boiled,  it  yields  more 
fait.  See  Salt. 

BITUMENS,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  oily  matters, 
of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  of  different  confiftencies,  which 
are  found  in  many  places  within  the  earth.  See 
Chemistry,  Index. 

BITUMEN  judaicum,  See  Asphaltum. 

BITUREX,  Bituriges,  or  Bituric <e,  afterwards 
corrupted  to  Bourges ;  the  name  of  Avaricum ,  from 
the  cuftom  of  the  lower  age  of  calling  towns  from  the 
names  of  the  people.  See  Avaricum. 

BITURIGES  (Caefar)  5  Bituriges  Citbi  (Strabo, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy)  :  a  people  in  that  part  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  afterwards  afiigued  to  Aquitania.  Now  called 
Berry. 

Bituriges  Vibtfci\  Ptolemy  )4  a  people  of  Aquitain. 

BIVALVES,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  fuch  fhells 
as  coniift  of  tw®  pieces. —  It  is  alfo  an  appellation  given 
by  botanifts  to  fuch  pods  or  capfules  as  confift  of  two 
valves  inclofing  the  feeds.  , 

BIVENTER,  in  anatomy,  called  alfo  digajlric,  or 
two-bellied,  a  mufcle  of  the  lower  jaw.  See  Anato¬ 
my,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

BIUMBRESj  in  geography,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  zone,  by  reafon,  at 
two  different  feafons  of  the  year,  their  fhadows  are 
proje&ed  two  different  ways.  The  biumbres  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  otherwife  denominated  amphifcii. 

BIXA,  the  Roucou  or  Arnotto-Tree :  A  genus  of 


the  Monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  -  BIxa 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  7th  order,  Columniferx.  The  corolla  is  ten-petaled ;  the  ac 
calyx  quinquedented ;  the  capfule  hifped  and  bivalved. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies  known,  viz. 
the  orellana,  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America. 

This  rifes  with  an  upright  Item  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  at  the  top 
forming  a  regular  head,  garniflied  with  heart-fhaped 
leaves  ending  in  a  point,  and  having  long  footftalks. 

The  flowTers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end 
of  the  branches :  thefe  are  of  a  pale  peach  colour,  ha¬ 
ving  large  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  briftly  ftami- 
na  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  centre.  After  the  flower 
is  paft,  the  germen  becomes  a  heart-fhaped,  or  rather 
a  mitre-fhaped,  veffel,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
briftles  opening  with  two  valves,  and  filled  with  angular 
feeds.  Thefe  feeds  are  covered  with  a  red  waxen 
pulp  or  pellicle,  from  which  the  colour  called  Anot- 
ta  is  prepared,  according  to  the  procefs  defcribed  un¬ 
der  that  article.  Thefe  plants,  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow,  thrive  belt  in  a  cool  rich  foil,  and  flioot 
moft  luxuriantly  near  fprings  and  rivulets.  With  us, 
they  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  procured  from  Ame¬ 
rica.  Thefe  are  tQ  be  fown  in  pots  in  the  fpring,  and 
plunged  in  a  bed  of  tanner’s  bark  ;  the  plants  mult  af¬ 
terwards  be  removed  into  feparate  pots,  and  always 
kept  in  the  ftove. 

BIZARRE,  denoting  capricious,  &c.  a  term  ufed 
among  florifts  for  a  particular  kind  of  carnation,  which 
has  its  flowers  ftriped  or  variegated  with  three  or  four 
colours. 

'  BIZ  ARRO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a  fanciful 
kind  of  coinpofition,  fometimes  fall,  flow,  foft,  ftrong, 

&cj  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  compofer. 

BIZOCHI,  or  BjsocHi,in  church- hiftory,  certain 
heretical  monks,  faid  to  have.affumed  the  religious  ha¬ 
bit  contrary  to  the  canons, .rejected  the  facraments,  and 
maintained  other  errors. 

BLACK,  a  well  known  colour,  fuppofed  to  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  abfence  of  light,  moft  of  the  rays  falling 
upon  black  fubftances  being  not  reflected  but  abforbed 
by  them.  Concerning  the  peculiar  ftruCture  of  fuch 
bodies  as  fits  them  for  appearing  of  this  or  that  parti¬ 
cular  colour,  fee  the  article  Colour. 

Concerning  black  colours  in  general, -we  have  the 
following  remarks  by  Dr  Lewis. 

“  1.  Of  black,  as  of  other  colours,  there  are  many 
Ihades  or  varieties  ;  different  bodies,  truly  aftd  Amply  phihfiph’. . 
black,  or  which  have  no  fenfible  admixture  of  any  of  Commerce 
the  reft  of  the  colours,  as  black  velvet,  fine  black  cloth,  f  Arts,. 
the  feathers  of  the  raven,  &c.  appearing,  when  placed 
together,  of  teints  very  fenfibly  different. 

“  2.  One  and  the  fame  body  alfo  affumes  different 
degrees  of  blacknefs,  according  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  fenfible  part  of  its  furface  ;  and  in  this  refpedf, 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  ar.y  other  colour  which  is  fo 
much  affe&ed  by  an  apparent  mechanifm.  Thus  black 
velvet,  when  the  pile  is  raifed,  appears  intenfely  black, 
much  more  fo  than  the  filk  it  was  made  from ;  but  on 
preffing  the  pile  fmooth,  it  looks  pale,  and  in  certain 
pofitions  fhows  fomewhat  even  of  a  whitifh  call. 

“  3.  This  obfervation  is  agreeable  to  the  phyfical. 
theory,  which,  aferibes  the  blacknefs  of  bodies  to  the 
luminous. 
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Black,  luminous  rays,  that  fall  upon'  them,  being  in  great 

— - - *  part  abforbed  or  ftifled  in  their  pores.  When  the  fur- 

face  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  loofe  filaments,  or 
fmall  points,  with  the  extremities  turned  towards  the 
eye,  much  of  the  light  is  ftifled  in  the  interftices  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  the  body  appears  dark  :  when  the  fi¬ 
laments  are  prefled  clofe,  or  the  furface  fmoothed  and 
polifhed,  more  of  the  light  is  refledled  from  it,  and  the 
intenfity  of  the  blacknefs  is  diminiftied  ;  though  the 
beauty  may  be  improved  by  the  gloffitrefs  which  refults 
from  the  fmoothing. 

“  4.  There  is  one  cafe,  however,  in  which  a  high 
polifh  may,  on  the  fame  principle,  produce  blacknels, 
in  bodies  otherwife  even  white.  We  find  that  fpecula 
of  white  metal,  or  of  quickfilvered  glafs,  which  refleft 
the  rays  of  light  to  one  point  or  in  one  direftion,  look 
always  dark,  unlefs  when  the  eye  is  direftly  oppofed 
to  the  reflected  rays. 

“  y.  A3  the  abforption  of  the  luminous  rays,  except 
in  the  cafe  juft  mentioned,  makes  the  phyfical  caufe  of 
blacknefs  ;  it  is  concluded  that  black  bodies  receive 
heat  more  freely  than  others.  Black  'marble  or  tiles, 
expofed  to  the  fun,  become  fenfibly  hotter  than  white 
ones.  Black  paper  -is  kindled  by  a  burning  glafs  much 
fooner  than  white,  and  the  difference  is ftrongly marked: 
a  burning- glafs,  too  weak  to  have  any  vifible  effedt  at  all 
upon  white  paper,  fhall  readily  kindle  the  fame  paper 
rubbed  over  with  ink.  Hence  black  clothes  when  wet¬ 
ted,  are  faid  to  dry  falter ;  black  habits,  and  rooms 
hung  with  black,  to  be  wanner  ;  black  mould  to  be  a 
hotter  foil  for  vegetables ;  and  garden  walls,  painted 
black,  to  anfwer  better  for  the  ripening  of  wall-fruit 
than  thofe  of  lighter  colours. 

“  6.  It  13  not,  however,  to  be  affirmed  that  the  like 
differences  obtain  in  the  imprefiions  made  by  common 
fire.  Black  paper,  held  to  the  fire,  does  not  feem  to 
be  affedted  fooner,  or  in  a  greater  degree,  than  fuch  as 
is  white.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alftC  that  the 
eombuftibility  of  the  paper  may  be  increa^d,  by  im¬ 
pregnating  it  with  fubrtances  of  themfelves  not  com- 
buftible,  and  which  give  no  colour  to  it.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  fympathhic  inks,  as  they  are 
called,  made  of  a  ftrong  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  in 
water,  which,  though  colourlefs  when  written  with  on 
paper,  becomes  very  legible  on  expofing  the  paper  to 
the  fire  ;  that  is,  it  occafiens  the  parts  moiftened  with 
it  to  fcorch  or  burn,  before  the  reft  of  the  paper  is 
hurt,  to  a  brown  or  black.  All  the  falts  I  have  tried 
produced  this  efiedt  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree ;  ni¬ 
tre,  alum,  tartar,  very  weakly ;  fea-fiftt  more  ftrong¬ 
ly ;  fixed  alkaline  falts  ftill  morefo  ;  fal  ammoniac  the 
moll  ftrongly  of  all.  Metallic  folutions,  made  in  acids, 
and  diluted  fo  as  not  to  corrode  the  paper,  adtedin  the 
fame  manner. 

“  7.  Befides  the  Ample  blacks,  there  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  compound  ones,  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  other 
colours.  Thus  the  painters  have  blue-blacks,  brown- 
blacks,  &c,  which  may  be  made  by  mixing  pigments 
of  the  refpedtive  colours  with  fimple  black  ones,  in 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  according  to  the  /hade  required. 
The  dyers  all'o  have  different  blacks^  and  often  darken 
other  colours  by  flightly  palling  them  through  the 
black  dying  liquor  ;  but  the  term  brown-black  is  in 
this  bufinefs  unknown,  brown  and  black  being  here 
looked  upon  as  oppofite  to  one  another.  In  efTedt, 
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the  colour  called  brown-blask  is  no  other  than  that  Black. 

which  ill-died  black  clothes  change  to  in  wearing :  no  - v~~~ 

wonder  then  that  it  is  excluded  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  dyers  colours. 

“  8.  The  true  or  fimple  blacks,  mixed  with  white, 
form  different  fhades  of  gray,  lighter  or  darker  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  white  or  black  ingredients  prevails  in  the 
mixt.  The  black  pigments,  fpread  thin  upon  a  white 
ground,  have  a  like  effedl. 

“  9.  Hence  the  painter,  with  one  true  black  pig¬ 
ment,  can  produce  on  white  paper,  or  on  other  white 
bodies,  all  the  lhades  of  grey  and  black,  from  the 
flighteft  difeoioration  of  the  paper  up  to  a  full  black  : 
and  the  dyer  produces  the  fame  effedf  on  white  wool, 

111k,  or  cloth,  by  continuing  the  fubjedts  for  a  ftiorter 
or  longer  time  in  the  black  bath,  or  making  the  bath 
itfelf  weaker  or  ftronger. 

“  10.  Hence  alfo  the  dilution  of  black  pigments 
with  white,  or  the  fpreading  of  them  thin  upon  a  white 
ground,  affords  a  reddy  method  of  judging  of  the  qua¬ 
lity  or  fpecies  of  the  colour ;  which  if  it  be  a  true 
black,  will  in  this  diluted  ftate  look  of  a  pure  or  fimple 
grey;  but  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  any  other  colour,  that 
colour  will  now  betray  itfelf. 

“11.  All  the  colours  in  a  very  deep  or  concentra¬ 
ted  ftate .  approach  to  blacknefs.  Thus  the  red  liquor 
prepared  by  boiling  or  infilling  madder-root  in  water, 
and  the  yellow  decodlion  or  infufion  of  liquorice-root, 
evaporated  in  a  gentle  heat  till  they  become  thick,  look 
of  a  dark  black  colour,  or  of  a.  colour  approaching  to 
blacknefs  ';  and  thefe  thick  maffes,  drawn  out  into  {len¬ 
der  firings,  or  diluted  with  water,  or  rubbed  on  paper, 
exhibit  again  the  red  and  yellow  colours,  which  the  li¬ 
quors  had  at  firft.  Nature  affords  many  black  obje&s, 
whofe  blacknefs  depends  upon  the  fame  principle,  being 
truly  a  concentration  of  lbme  of  the  other  colours. 

Thus  in  black-berries,  currants,  elderberries,  &c.  what 
feems  to  be  black  is  no  other  than  an  opaque  deep  red ; 
their  juice  appears  black  when  its  furface  is  looked  doWn 
upon  in  an  opaque  veffel,  but  red  when  diluted  or  fpread 
thin.  The  black  flint,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  ifland  of 
Afcenfion,  held  in  thin  pieces  between  the  eye  and  the 
light,  appears  greenifh ;  and  one  of  the  deep  black 
ftoties  called  black  agate,  viewed  in  the  fame  manner, 
difeovers  its  true  colour  to  be  a  deep  red.”. 

The  in  oft  remarkable  black  colours  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  -are,  Black  Chalk ,  Pit- Coal,  Black  Sands, 
and  Black  Lead  (fee  thefe  articles).-— The  only  native 
vegetable  black  is  the  juice  of  the  anacardium  orientale, 
which  pofiibly  may  be  the  tree  that  produces  the  ex¬ 
cellent  black  varnifh  of  China  and  Japan  (fee  Var¬ 
nish). — The  juices  of  moft  ailringent  vegetables  pro¬ 
duce  a  black  with  iron,  and  for  this  purpofe  fome  of 
them  are  ufed  in  dyeing  and  callico-printing  (fee  the' 
article  Dyeing). — There  are  alfo  a  number  of  black 
colours  artificially  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  fuch 
as  lamp-black,  ivory-black,  German-black,  &c.  for  an 
account  of  the  preparation  and  qualities  of  which,  fee 
the  article  CoLOVR-Making. 

Black- Aft;  the  ftatute  of  9  Geo.  I  c.  22.  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Waltham  black  ad,  becaufe  it  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  devaftations  committed  near  Waltham 
in  Effex,  by  perfons  in  difguife,  or  with  their  faces  black¬ 
ed.  By  this  ftatute  it  is  ena&ed,  that  perfons  hunting 
armed  and  difguifed,  and  killing  or  Healing  deer,  or 
robbing 
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robbing  warrens,  or  dealing  fiffi  cut  of  any  river,  &c.  is  ground  to  hold  the  wore  Mack  to  be  here  a  corrup- 
or  any  perfons  unlawfully  hunting  in  his  majcfty’a  fo-  tion  of  blank  or  white,  and  confequently  to  lignify  a 

rdts,  &c-  or  breaking  down  the  head  of  any  fi(h- pond,  — 1  :j  : — r  "  -  -  !  "  J  ’ '  ' 

or  killing,  See.  of  cattle,  or  cutting  down  trees,  or  fet- 
ting  fire  to  lipufe,  barn,  or  wood,  or  (hooting  at  any 
perfon,  or  fending  letters  either  anonymous  or  figned 
with  a  fictitious  name  demanding  money,  &c.  or  ref- 
cuing  fuch  offenders,  are  guilty  of  felony,  without  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy.  This  act  is  made  perpetual  by  3  t 
Geo.  II.  c.  42.  / 

Bi.ACK-Bird,  in  ornithology.  SeeTuRDUS. 

Black- Book.  trf  Jhe  Exchequer.  See  Exchequer. 

Black  Books ,  a  name  given  to  thofe  which  treat  of 
necromancy,  or,  as  fome  call  it',  negroinancy  The 


rent  paid  in  a  fmall  copper  coin  called  blanks.  This 
may  receive  fomc  light  from  a  plirafe  (till  ul'ed  in  Pi¬ 
cardy,  where  fpeaking  of  a  perfon  Wjho  has  not  a  lingle 
halfpenny,  .they  fay,  il  «’  a  pas  une  Manque  rnaille. 

Black- Monks,  a  denomination  given  to  the  Bene- 
diftines,  called  in  Latin  nigri  monachi ,  or  nigro  mona - 
chi  ;  fometimes  o>  do  nigrorum,  “  the  order  of  blacks.'"’ 

BucK-Oats.  See  Outs. 

Black-  ProceJJion,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  that  which 
is  made  in  black  habits,  and*  with  black  enfigns  and 
ornaments.”  See  Procession.  Anciently  at  Malta 
there  was  a  black-proceffion  every  Friday,  where  the 


black-book  of  the  Englilh  monafleries  was  a  detail  of  whole  clergy  walked  with  theirfaces  covered  with  a  black 
the  fcandalous  enormities  pradtifed  in  religious  houfes,  veil. 


compiled  by  order  of  the  viiitors  under  king  Hea.  VIII. 
to  blacken,  and  thus  haflen  their  diffolution. 

BLACK-Cap, 'in  ornithology.  See  Motacilla. 

BLACK-Cock.  See  Tetrao. 

BLACK-Eag/e.  See  Falco. 

Black  Eunuchs ,  in  the  cuRoras  of  eaflern  nations, 
are  Ethiopians  caftrated,  to  whom  their  princes  com¬ 
monly  commit  the  care  of  their  women.  See  Eunuch. 

Black- Foref,  a  foreft  of  Germany,  in  Suabia,  run¬ 
ning  from  north  to  fouth  between  Ortnau,  Brifgaw, 


part  of  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  the  principality  of  foeep. 


Black  Rents,  the  fame  with  black-mail,  fuppofed 
to  be  rents  formerly  paid  in  provifions  and  flelh,  not 
in  fpecie. 

Black- Rod.  See  Rod. 

Black-Row  Grains,  a  fpecies  of  iron-ftone  or  ore 
found  in  the  mines  about  Dudley  in  Staffordfhire. 

Black- Sea.  See  EuxiNE-Sea. 

BLACK-Sheep,  in  the  Oriental  hilloiy,  the  enfign  or- 
ftandard  of  a  race  of  Turkmans  fettled  in  Armenia  and 
Mefopotamia  5  hence  called  the  dynajly  of  the  Mack * 


Fuftemburg  towards  the  fource  of  the  Danube,  as  far 
as  the  Rhine  above  Bafil.  It  is  part  of  the  ancient 
Hyrcanian  forell. 

BLACK-Friars,  a  name  given  to  the  domitiican  order; 
called  alfo  predicants  and  preaching  friars  ;  in  France, 
jacobins.  ' 

Black- Jack,  or  Blend,  is  a  mineral  called  alfo  falfe 
galena,  blinde,  Sc c.  See  Blinde. 

Black- Land,  in  agriculture,  a  term  by  which  the 
hufbandmen  denote  a  particular  fort  of  clayey  foil, 


Black-  Stones  and  Gems,  according  to  Dr  Wood¬ 
ward,  owe  their  colour  to  a.  mixture  of  tin  in  their 
compofition. 

Black- Strakes,  a  range  of  planks  immediately  above 
the  wales  in  a  (hip’s  iide.  They  are  always  covered- 
with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  lamp-black. 

BiACK-Tin,  in  mineralogy,  a  denomination  given  to- 
the  tin-ore  when  dreffed,  damped,  and  walhed  ready 
for  the  blowing-houfe,  or  to  be  melted  into  metal.  It- 
is  prepared  into  this  (late  by  means  of  beating  and 


which,  however,  they  know  more  by  its  other  proper-  waihing  ,  and  when  it  has  paffed  through  feveral  bud- 
ties  than  by  its  colour,  which  is  rarely  any  thing  like  .dies  or  walking  troughs,,  it  is  taken  up  in  form  of  a. 
a  true  black,  and  often  but  a  pale  grey.  This,  how-  black  powder,  like  fine  fand,  called  black-tin. 
ever  pale  when  dry,  always  blackens  by  means  of  rains ,  BLACK-Wadd,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  ore  of  man- 
and  when  ploughed  up  at  tliefe  feafons  it  (ticks  to  the  ganefe,  remarkable  for  its  property  of  taking  fire  when 
ploughfhares,  and  the  more  it  is  wrought  the  muddier  mixed  with  linfeed-oil  in  a  certain  proportion.  It  is 


and  dufkier  coloured  it  appeals.  This  fort  of  f->il  al¬ 
ways  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fand,  and  ufually  a 
great  number  of  fmall  white  (tones. 

Black- Lead  [Plumbago).  See  Black-1-.RAD. 

Black  Leather,  is  that  which  has  paffed  the  curriers 
hands,  where,  from  the  ruffet  as  it  was  left  by  the  tan¬ 
ners,  it  is  become  black,  by  having  been  fcored  and 
rubbed  three  times  on  the  grain- fide  with  coperas- 
water.  See  Leather. 

Black- Legs,  a  name  given  in  Leicefterfliire  to  a 
difeafe  frequent  among  calves  and  (beep.  It  is  a  kind 
of  jelly  which  fettles  in  their  legs,  and  often-  in  the 
neck,  between  the  lkin  and  flelh. 

Black-  Mail,  a  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle, 

Or  other  matter,  anciently  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  pure  manchet, 
towns  in  Weffmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumber-  BiACK-lVork, 
land,  and  Durham,  to  divers  perfons  inhabiting  on  or 
near  the  borders,  being  men  of  name,  and  allied  with 
others  in  thofe  parts,  know'll  to  be  great  robbers  and 
fpoil-takers ;  in  order  to  be  by  them  freed  and  proteft- 
ed  from  any  pillage.  Prohibited  by  43  El.  c.  13. 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  much  contcfled,  yet  there 


found  in  Derby.fliire,  and  is  ufed  as  a  drying  ingredient 
in  paints;  for  when  ground  with  a  large  quantity  of 
oily  matter,  it  Iqfes  the  property  above  mentioned. 
•See  Manganese. 

BLAcK-lVater,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  Ireland  4 
one  of  which  runs  through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  and'  falls  in  Yougal  Bay  ;  and  the  other, 
after  watering  the  county  of  Armagh,  falls  into  Lough- 
Neah. 

Black- Wbytlof  in  our  old  writers,  bread  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  finenefs  betwixt  w’hite  and  brown,  called  in  fome 
parts  ravel-bread.  In  religious  houfes,  it  was  the 
bread  made  for  ordinary  guefls,  and  diftinguiflied  from 
their  houfehold  loaf,  or  panis  conventual is,  which  was. 
white  bread. 

ron  wrought  by  the  blackfmith  ;  thus 
called  by  w'ay  of  oppolition  to  that  wrought  by  white* 
fmitlis. 

BLACKALL  (Dr  Offspring),  bifhop  of  Exeter- 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at 
London  1654,  and  educated  at  Catharine- Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Eor  two  years  he  refufed  to  take  the  oath  o£ 
allegiance 
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BacMiank  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mar}’’,  but  at 
lj .  laft  fubmitted  to  the  government,  though  he  feemed  to 
.  *  g'.  condemn  the  Revolution,  and  all  that  had  been  done 

purfuant  to  it.  He  was  a  man  of  great  p'iety,  had 
much  primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity,  and  a  conllant 
evennefs  of  mind.  In  a  fermon  before  t!*:  houfe  of 
commons,  Jan.  30th  1699,  lie  animadverted  on  To- 
land’s  afFertion  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  that  Charles  I. 
was  not  the  writer  of  the  Icon  Bajilike,  and  for  fome- 
infinuations  againft  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  which  produced  a  controverfy  between  him  and 
that  author.  In  ryoo,  he  prdached  a  courfe  of  fer- 
xnons  in  St  Paul’s  at  Boyle’s  le&ure,  which  were  af¬ 
terwards  publifhed;  and  was  confecvated  bilhop  of  Ex¬ 
eter  in  1707.  He  died  at  Exeter  in  1716,  and  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  there. 

BLACKB  ANK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh  and  province  of  Ulller,  feated  in  W.  Long. 
'6.  55.  N.  Lat.  54.  12. 

BLACKBERRY,  in  botany.  See  Rubus. 

BLACKBURN,  a  town  of  Lancalhire  in  England, 
feated  near  the  river  Derwent^  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  brook  Blackwater  which  runs  thro’  it.  W.  Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BLACKING  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  factitious 
Black }  as  lamp-black,  fhoe- black,  &c.  A  mixture 
of  ivory  or  lamp-black  with  linfeed-oil  makes  the  com¬ 
mon  oil  blacking.  For  a  fhining  blacking,  fmall-beer 
or  water  is  ufed  inflead  of  oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the  ivory-black,  with  the 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  brown  fugar,and  as  much 
gum  arabic.  The  white  of  an  egg  fubftituted  for  the 
gum  makes  the  black  more  fhining ;  but  is  fuppofed  to 
.hurt  the  leather,  and  make  it  apt  to  crack. 

BLACKMORE  (Sir  Richard),  a  phyfici^n,  and 
voluminous  writer  of  theological,  poetical,  and  phy¬ 
sical  works.  Having  declared  himfelf  early  in  favour 
of  the  Revolution,  King  William,  in  1697,  chofe  him 
one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  him.  On  Queen  Anne’s  ac- 
cefiion,  Sir  Richard  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  her 
•  phyficians,  and  continued  fo  for  fome  time.  Dryden 
and  Pope  treated  the  poetical  performances  of  Black- 
more  with  great  contempt ;  and  in  a  note  to  the  men¬ 
tion  made  of  him  in  theDunciad,  we  are  informed  that 
his  “  indefatigable  mufe  produced  no  lefs  than  fix 
epic  poems;  Prince  and  King  Arthur,  20  books;  Eli¬ 
za,  1  o  ;"  Alfred,  12;  The  Redeemer,  fix  ;  befide  Job, 
in  folio ;  the  whole  book  of  Pfaitns ;  The  Creation, 
ieven  books;  Nature  of  Man,  three  books;  and  many 
more.”  But  notwithftanding  Blackmore  was  much 
ridiculed  by  the  wits,  he  is  not  without  merit  ;  and 
Addifon  has,  in  the  Spectator,  beftowed  fome  liberal 
commendations  on  his  poem  on  the  Creation.  It  mull 
be  mentioned  too  in  honour  of  Sir  Richard,  that  he 
was  a  challe  writer,  and  a  warm  advocate  for  virtue, 
at  a  time  when  an  almoft  univetfal  degeneracy  prevailed. 
He  had  been  very  free  in  his  cenfures  on  the  libertine 
writers  of  his  age;  and  it  was  owing  to  fome  liberty  he 
had  taken  of  this  kind,  that  he  drew  upon  him  the  re- 
fentment  of  Mr  Dryden.  He  had  likewife  given  of¬ 
fence  to  Mr  Pope  ;  for  haring  been  informed  by  Mr 
Curl  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  traveflie  on  the  firft 
Pfahn,  lie  took  occafion  to  reprehend  him  for  it  in  his 
Eflay  on  Polite  Learning.  Befides  what  are  above  men- 
N°  47- 


tioned.  Sir  Richard  wrote  fome  theological  tracts,  and  BUcknefli 
feveral  treatifeson  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  confumptions,  ' 

the  fpleen,  gout,  dropfy,  Sec.  and  many  other  poetical  °ne.' 
pieces.  He  died  October  9.  1729. 

BLACKNESS,  the  quality  of  a  black  body  5  or  a 
colour  ariiing  from  fuch  a  texture  and  fituation  of  the 
fuperficial  parts  of  the  body  as  does  as  it  were  deaden, 
or  rather  abforb,  the  light  falling  on  it,  without  re¬ 
flecting  any,  or  very  little  of  it,  to  the  eye. —In  which 
fenfe,  blackn  fs  Hands  diredlly  oppofed  to  nuhitenefs ; 
which  confifls  in  filch  a  texture  of  parts  as  indifferent¬ 
ly  reflects  all  the  rays  thrown  upon  it,  of  what  colour 
foever  they  be. 

Defcartes,  fays  Dr  Prieftley,  though  miftaken  with 
refpe£t  to  the  nature  of  light' and  colours,  yet  diftin- 
guilhesjuftly  between  black  and  white  ;  obferving,  that 
black  fuffocates  and  extinguifhes  the  light  that  ,  falls 
upon  it,  but  that  white  reflects  them.  See  Black* 

BLACKS,  in  phyfiology.  See  Negroes. 

Blacks  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  an  affociation  of 
diforderly  and  ill-defigning  perfons,  formerly  herding 
chiefly  about  Waltham  in  Effex,  who  deftroyed  deer, 
robbed  fifh -ponds,  ruined  timber,  &c.  See  Black.- A l !f. 

BLACKSTONE  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  Eng- 
lifh  lawyer,  was  born  at  London  in  July  1723.  His 
father,  Mr  Charles  Blackflone,  a  filk-man,  citizen, 
and  bowyer  of  London,  died  fome  months  before  the 
birth  of  our  author,  who  was  the  yougeft  of  four  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  their  mother  died  before  he  was  1 2  years 
old.  Even  from  his  birth,  the  care  both  of  his  e-- 
ducation  and  fortune  was  kindly  undertaken  by  his 
maternal  uncle  Mr  Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent  fur- 
geon  in  London,  and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brothers,  owner  of  the  Chilton  eftate,  which  is 
flill  enjoyed  by  that  family.  In  1730  being  about, 
feven  years  old,  he  was  put  to  fchool  at  the  Charter- 
houfe;  and  in  1735  was,  by  the  nomination  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Walpole,  on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Wi¬ 
ther  of  Hall  in  Hampfhire,  Efq;  his  coufiu  by  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  fide,  admitted  upon  the  foundation  there.  In 
this  excellent  feminary  he  applied  himfelf  to  every 
branch  of  youthful  education,  with  the  fame  afiiduity 
which  accompanied  his  fludies  through  life.  His- 
talents  and  indultry  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  his 
mailers,  who  encouraged  and  afiifted  him  with  the  ut- 
mofl  attention  ;  fo  that  at  the  age  of  15  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  fchool,  and  although  1b  young,  was  thought 
well  qualified  to  be  removed  to  the  univerfity.  He 
was  accordingly  entered  a  commoner  at  Pembroke  col¬ 
lege' in  Oxford,  on  the  30th  of  November  1738,  and 
was  the  next  day  matriculated.  At  this  time  he  was 
eledled  to  one  of  the  Charter-houfe  exhibitions  by  the 
governors  of  that  foundation,  to  commence  from  the 
Michaelmas  preceding;  but  was  permitted  to  continue  •' 

a  fcholar  there  till  after  the  1 2th  of  December,  being 
the  anniverfaiy  commemoration  of  the  founder,  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  the  cuftomary  oration 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  did  him  much  cre¬ 
dit.  About  this  time  alfo  he  obtained  Mr  Benfon’s 
gold  prize-medal  of  Milton,  for  verfes  on  that  poet. 

In  the  February  following,  the  fociety  of  Pembroke 
college  unanimoufly  elc&ed  him  to  one  of  Lady  Hoi- 
ford’s  exhibitions  for  Charter-houfe  fcholars  in  that 
houfe.  Here  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with  unremit¬ 
ting  ardour  ;  and  although  the  dailies,  and  parti- 
5  cularly 
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cularly  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  were  his  fa-  vocation,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  views  be-  Black  (lone. 

-  vourites,  they  did  not  entirely  engrofs  his  attention  :  yond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  own  fociety,  to  the  ge-  v  J 

logic,  mathematics,  and  the  other  fciences,  were  not  neral  benefit  of  the  univerfity  at  large.  In  the  fum- 

neglefled.  At  the  early  age  of  20,  he  compiled  a  mer  1753,  he  took  the  refolution  of  wholly  retiring 

treatife  entitled  Elements  of  ArchiteBurc ,  intended  to  his  fellowship  and  an  academical  life,  Hill  continuing 

for  his  own  ufe  only,  and  not  for  publication ;  but  the  practice  of  his  profefiion  as  a  provincial  counfel. 

efteemed  by  thofe  judges  who  have  _pe  ruled  it,  in  no  His  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England  appears  to 
refpefl  unworthy  his  maturer  judgment  and  more  ex-  have  been  an  early  and  favourite  idea  ;  for  in  the  Mi- 
ercifed  pen.  chaelmas  term,  immediately  after  he  quitted  Weftmin- 

Having  determined  on  his  future  plan  of  life,  and  fter-hall,  he  entered  on  the  province  of  reading  them 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  his  profefiion,  he  was  en-  at  Oxford ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  his  life, 
tered  in  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  20th  of  Novem-  that  even  at  their  commencement,  fuch  were  the  expeC- 
ber  1741.  He  now  found  it  neceflary  to  quit  the  more  tations  formed  from  the  acknowledged  abilities  of  the 

amufing  purfuits  of  his  youth,  for  the  feverer  ftudies  lefturer,  they  were  attended  by  a  very  crowded  clafs  of 

to  which  he  had  dedicated  himfelf ;  and  betook  him-  young  men  of  the  firft  families,  chara&ers,  and  hopes ; 
felf  ferioufly  to  reading  law.  He  exprefled  his  dif-  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1758,  that  the  leflures  fa 
agreeable  fenfations  on  this  occafion  in  a  copy  of  the  form  they  now  bear  were  read  at  the  univerfity. 
verfes,  fince  published  by  Dodfley  in  vol.  4th  of  his  Mr  Viner  having  by  his  will  left  not  only  the  copy- 
mifcellanies,  intitled  The  Layover's  Farewell  to  his  right  of  his  abridgment,  but  other  property  to  a  con-* 

Mufe;  in  which  the  Struggle  of  his  mind  is  exprefled  fiderable  amount,  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  found 
fo  Strongly,  fo  naturally,  with  fuch  elegance  of  fenfe  a  profefforfiiip,  fellowships,  and  fcholarShips  of  common 
and  language,  and  harmony  of  verfification,  as  mnft  law,  lie  was  on  the  20th  of  Odlober  1758  unanimoufly 
convince  every  reader  that  his  pafiion  for  the  mufes  defied  Vinerian  profelfor  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid  afide  without  much  fame  month  read  his  firft  introduftory  lecture,  which 
reluflance ;  and  that,  if  he  had  purfued  that  flowery  he  published  at  the  requelt  of  the  vice-chancellor  and 
path,  .he  ■would  perhaps  have  proved  inferior  to  few  of  heads  of  houfes,  and  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  firft 
our  English  poets.  Several  little  fugitive  pieces  be-  volume  of  his  Commentaries.  His  leflures  had  now  gain- 
fides  this,  have  at  times  been  communicated  by  him  ed  fuch  univerfal  applaufe,  that  he  was  requeftedby  a  no- 
to  his  friends;  and  he  left  (but  not  with  a  view  of  publi-  ble  perfonage  who  fuperintended  the  education  of  our 
cation)  a  fmall  colleflion  of  juvenile  pieces,  both  ori-  prefent  fovereign  then  prince  of  Wales,  to  read  them 
ginals  and  translations,  inferibed  with  this  line  from  to  his  Royal  Highnefs;  but  as  he  was  at  that  time  en- 
Horace,  •  gaged  to  a  numerous  clafs  of  pupils  in  the  univerfity,  he 

Nec  luftjfe  pudet,  fed  non  incidere  ludum.  thought  he  could  not,  confidently  with  that  engagement, 

Some,  notes  on  Shakefpeare,  which  juft  before  his  comply  with  this  requeft,  and  therefore  declined  it.  But 
death  he  communicated  to  Mr  Steevens,  and  which  he  tranfmitted  copies  of  many  of  them  for  the  perufal  of 
were  inferted  by  him  in  his  laft  edition  of  that  au-  his  royal  highnefs  ;  who,  far  from  being  offended  at  an 
thor,  Show  how  well  he  underftood  the  meaning,  as  excufe  grounded  on  fo  honourable  a  motive,  was  pleafed 
well  as  t'he  beauties,  of  that  his  favourite  among  the  to  order  a  handfome  gratuity  to  be  prefented  to  him, 

Englifh  poets.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Commentaries  were  ori- 

In  November  i  743,  he  was  elected  into  the  fociety  ginally  intended  for  the  prefs  ;  but  many  imperfeft 
of  AU-Souls  college  ;  and  in  the  November  following,  and  incorrefl  copies  having  got  abroad,  and  a  pirated 
he  fpoke  the  anniverfary  fpeecli  in  commemoration  of  edition  of  them  being  either  published,  or  preparing 
archbiShop  Chicdey  the  founder,  and  the  other  bene-  for  publication  in  Ireland,  the  learned  ledturer  thought 
faftors  to  that  houfe  of  learning,  and  was  admitted  ac-  proper  to  print  a  correfl  edition  himfelf ;  and  in  No- 
tual  fellow.  From  this  period  he  divided  his  time  be*  vember  1 765  published  the  firft  volume,  under  the  title 
tween  the  univerfity  and  the  Temple,  where  he  took  of  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England ;  and  in  the 
chambers  in  order  to  attend  the  courts  :  in  the  former  courfe  of  the  four  fucceeding  years,  the  remaining  parts 
he  purfued  his  academical  ftudies,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  of  this  admirable  work.  It  ought  to  be  remarked, 

June  1745  commenced  bachelor  of  civil  law;  inthelat-  that  before  this  period  the  reputation  liis  leflures  de¬ 
ter  he  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  his  profefiion,  both  in  fervedly  acquired  him  had  induced  him  to  refume  his 
the  hall  and  in  his  private  ftudies,  and  on  the  28th  of  pradtice  in  Weftminfter-hall ;  and  in  a  courfe  fomewhat 
November  1  746  was  called  to  the  bar.  Though  he  inverted  from  the  general  progrefs  of  his  profefiion,  he 
was  little  known  or  dillinguifhcd  in  Weftminfter-hall,  he  who  had  quitted  the  bar  for  an  academic  life,  was  fent 
was  adkively  employed,  during  his  occafional  refidence  back  from  the  college  to  the  bar,  with  a  confiderable 
at  the  univerfity,  in  attending  to  its  interefts,  and  ming-  increafe  of  bufinefs.  He  was  likewife  defied  into 
ling  with  and  improving  its  interior  concerns.  In  May  parliament,  firll  for  Hindon,  and  afterwards  for  Weft- 
1749,  as  a  fmall  reward  for  his  fervices,  and  to  give  bury  in  Wilts ;  bait  in  neither  of  thefe  departments 
him  further  opportunities  of  advancing  the  interefts  of  did  he  equal  the  expeditions  his  writings  had  raifed. 
the  college,  Mr  Blackftone  was  appointed  fttward  of  The  part  he  took  in  the  Middlefex  eleflion  drew 
their  manors.  And  in  the  fame  year,  on  the  refignation  upon  him  the  attack  of  fome  perfons  of  ability  in  the 
of  his  uncle  Seymour  Richmond,  Efq;  he  was  defied  fenate,  and  likewife  a  fevere  animadverfion  of  one  of 
recorder  of  the  borough  of  Wallingford  in  Berkshire,  the  keeneft  polemical  writers*  in  the  paper-war  of  that  *  Junius* 
and  received  the  king’s  approbation  on  the  30th  of  day.  This  circumftance  probably  ftrengthened  the 
May.  The  26th  of  April  1 750,  he  commenced  doc-  averfion  he  profefled  to  parliamentary  attendance; 
tor  of  civil  law,  and  thereby  became  a  member  of  thecon-  “  where,  (he  faid)  amidft  the  rage  of  contending  par- 
Vol.  III.  Part  I.  Kk  ties, 
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Blackwall,  ties,  a  man  of  moderation  mull  expeCt  to  meet  with 
Blackwell.  no  qUarter  from  any  fide and  when,  on  the  refig- 
V  *  nation  of  Mr  Dunning  in  1770,  he  was  offered  the 
place  of  folicitor-general,  he  refufed  that  office  ;  but 
fhortly  afterwards,  on  the  promotion  of  Sir  Jofeph 
Yates  to  a  feat  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  accepted 
a  feat  on  the  bench,  and  by  the  death  of  Sir  Jofeph 
fucceeded  him  there  alfo.  As  a  judge,,  he  was  not 
inactive  ;  but,  when  not  occupied  in  the  duties  of  his 
flation,  was  generally  engaged  in  fome  fcheme  of  pu¬ 
blic  utility.  The  aft  for  detached  houfes  for  hard  la¬ 
bour  for  conviCts,  as  a  fubftitute  for  tranfportation, 
owed  its  origin  in  a  great  meafure  to  him. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  laft  augmen¬ 
tation  of  the  judges  falaries,  calculated,  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  occafioned  by  the  heavy  taxes  they  are 
fubjeCt  to,  and  thereby  render  them  more  independent, 
was  obtained  iiy  a  great  meafure  by  his  induftry  and 
attention..  This  refpeCtable  and  valuable  man  died  on 
the  14th  of  February  1780,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

BLACKWALL,  (Anthony,  A.  M.),  a  learned 
author,  after  completing  his  academical  education  at 
Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  was  appointed  head  mat 
fter  of  the  free  fchool  at  Derby,  and  leCturer  of  All¬ 
hallows  there,  where  he  firft  diftinguifhld  himfelf  in 
the  literary  world  by  an  edition  of  Theognis,  printed 
at  London  in  1 706,  and  was  afterwards  head  mailer 
of  the  free  fchool  at  Market- Bofworth  in  Leicefter- 
fhire.  The  Grammar  whereby  he  initiated  the  youth 
under  his  care  into  Latin,,  was  of  his.  own  compofing, 
and  fo  happily  fitted  for  the  purpofe,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  make  it  public,  though  his  modefty  would 
not  permit  him  to  fix  his  name  to  it,  becaufe  he  would 
not  be  thought  to  preferibe  to  other  inftruCtors  of 
youth.  It  is  intitled,  “  A  New  Latin  Grammar; 
being  a  Ihort,  clear,  and  eafy.  Introduction  of  young 
Scholars  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Latin  Tongue;  con¬ 
taining  an  exaft  Account  of  the  two  firft  Parts  of  Gram¬ 
mar.”  In  his  “  Introduction  to  the  Clalfics,”  firft 
published  in  1718,  12 mo,  he  difplayed  the  beauties 
of  thofe  admirable  writers  of  antiquity,  to  the  under* 
Handing  and  imitation  even  of  common  capacities ; 
and  that  in  fo  concife  and  clear  a  manner,  as  feemed 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  But  his  greateft.  and  moll  cele¬ 
brated  work  was,  “  The  Sacred  Clalfics  defended  and 
illuftrated  ;  .or,  An  Elfay  humbly  offered  towards  pre- 
ferviug  the  Purity,  Propriety,  and  True  Eloquence  of 
the  Writers  of  the  New  Teftament,”  in  2  vols.  Mr 
Blackwall  had  the  felicity  to  bring  up  many  excellent 
fqholars  in  his  feminaries  at  Derby  and  Bofworth  ; 
among  others,  the  celebrated  Richard  Dawes,  author 
of  the  Mifcellanea  Critica.  A  gentleman  who  had  been 
bis  fcholar,  being  patron  of  the  church  of  Clapham  in 
Surrey,  prefented  him  to  that  living  as  a  markof  his  gra¬ 
titude  and  efteem.  This  happening  late  in  life, and  Black¬ 
wall  having  occafion  to  wait  upon  the  bilhop  of  the  dio- 
cefe,he  was  fomewhat  pertly  queftioned  by  ayoung  chap¬ 
lain  as  to  the  extent  of  hislearning.  “  Boy  (replied  the 
indignant  veteran),  I  have,  forgot  more  than  ever  you 
knew!”  He  died  at  Market- Bofworth,  April  8.  1730. 

BLACKWELL  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Scottilh 
writer,  was  fon  of  a  minifter  at  Aberdeen,  and  born 
there  1701.  He  had  his  grammatical  learning  at  a 
fchool  in  Aberdeen,  ftudied  Greek  and  philofopy  in 
the  Marifchal  college  there,  and  took  the  degree  of 


M.  A.  in  1,718.  Being  greatly  diftinguiftied  by  un-  Blackwt 
common  parts,  and  an  early  proficiency  in  letters,  he  — y— 
was,  Dec..  1723,  made  Greek  profeffor  in  the  college 
where  he  had  been  educated  ;  and.continued  to  teach 
that  langnage  with  applaufe  even  to  his  death.  In 
1737,  was  publilhed  at  London,  but  without  his  name, 

“  An  Enquiry  into  the  life  and  writings  of  Homer,”  i 

8vo ;  a  fecond  edition  of  which  appeared  in  17 36;: 
and  not  long  after,  “  Proofs  of  the  Enquiry  into  Ho¬ 
mer’s  life  and  writings,”  which  was  a  tranflation  of  the  ; 

Greek,  Latin,  Spanilh,  Italian,  and  French  notes,  fub- 
joined  to  the  original  work.  In  1748,  he  publilhed 
“  Letters  concerning  Mythology,”  8vo  ;  without  his  j 

name  alfo.  The  fame  year,  he,  was  made  principal  of- 
the  Marifchal  college  in  Aberdeen, ,  and  is  the  only 
layman  who  hath  been  appointed  principal  of  that  col¬ 
lege,  fince  the  patronage  came  to  the  Crown,  by  the-  . 

forfeiture  of  the  Marifchal  family,  in  1716;  all  the 
other  principals  having  been  minifters  of  the  church  of:’ 
Scotland.  March  1 752,  he  took  the  degree  of  doCtor 
of  laws :  and  the  year  following  came  out  the  firft. 
volume  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Auguftus,  4to. 

The  fecond  volume  appeared  in  1755  ;  and  the  third,, 
which  was  pofthumous,  and  left  incomplete  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  was  fitted  for  the  prefs  by  John  Mills,  Efq;  and; 
publilhed  in  1764.  At  the  fame  time  was  publilhed  a 
third  edition  of  the  two  former  volumes  :  Which  is  a. 
proof  of  the  good  reception  the  work  met  with  from 
the  public ;  though  it  mull  be  acknowledged  that  the. 
parade  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  peculiarity  of,  i 

its  language,  expofed  it  to  fome  feverity  of  ceufure. 

Soon  after  he  became  principal  of  his  college,  he 
married  a  merchant’s  daughter  of  Aberdeen,  by  whom 
he  had  no  children.  Several  years  before  his'death*. 
his  health  began  to  decline  ;  his  diforder  was  of  the 
confumptive  kind,  and  thought  to  be  forwarded  by  an 
excefs  of  abftemioufuefs  which  he  impofed  upon  him¬ 
felf.  His  difeafe  increafing,  he  was  advifed  to  travel* 
and  accordingly  fet  out  in  Feb.  1757;  however,  he  was. 
not  able  to  go  farther  than  Edinburgh,,  in  which  city 
he  died  the  8th  of  March  following,  in  his  56th  year.. 

He  was  a  very  ingenious  and  very  learned  man  :  he  had 
an  equable  flow  of  temper,  and  a  truly  philofophic. 
fpirit,  both  which  he  feems  to  have  preferved  to  the 
laft  ;  for  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  wrote  to  feveral 
of  his,  friends.  • 

BLACKWELL  (Alexander),  fon  of  a  dealer  in  . 
knit  hofe  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received  a  liberal 
education,  ftudied  phyfic  under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden, 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  and  acquired  a  proficiency 
in  the  modern  languages.  On  his  return  home,  hap¬ 
pening  to  ftay  Came  time  at  the  Hague,  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  with  a  Swedi(h/  nobleman.  Marrying  a 
gentleman’s  daughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  he  propofed  praCtifing  his  profelfion  in  that  part  i 

of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  two  years  finding  his  expecta¬ 
tions  difappointed,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  met 
with  ftill  lefs  encouragement  as  a  phyfician,  and  com¬ 
menced  corrector  of  the  prefs  for  Mr  Wilkins  a  prin¬ 
ter.  After,  fome.  years  fpent  in  this  employment,  he 
fet  up  as  a  printer  himfelf ;  . and  carried  on  feveral  large 
works  till  1734,  when  he  became  bankrupt.  In  what- 
manuer  he  fubfifted  from  this  event  till  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  application  we  do  not  learn,  unlefs  it  was  by  the 
ingenuity  of  his  wife,  who  publilhed  “  A  curious 
3  Herbal  i 
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Herbal  containing  500  Cuts  of  the  moil  ufeful  Plants 
which  a$e  now  ufed  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  engraved 
on  folio  Copperplates,  after  Drawings  taken  from  the 
Life,  by  Elizabeth  Blackwell.  To  which  is  added,  a 
fhort  Defcription  of  the  Plants,  and  their  common 
Ufes  in  Phyfic,  1739,”  2  vols  folio.  In  or  about  the 
year  1740  he  went  to  Sweden,  and  renewing  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  nobleman  he  knew  at  the  Hague,  again 
affumed  the  medical  profeffion,  and  was  very  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  that  capacity  ;  till  turning  projeftor,  he  laid 
a  fcheme  before  his  Swedifh  majefty  for  draining  the 
fens  and  marfhes,  which  was  well  received,  and  ma¬ 
ny  thoufands  employed  in  profecuting  it  under  the 
doftor’s  direftion,  from  which  he  had  fome  fmall  al¬ 
lowance  from  the  king.  This  fcheme  fucceeded  fo 
well,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  others  of  greater  im¬ 
portance,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
was  fufpefted  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  with  Count 
Teffin,  and  was  tortured  ;  which  not  producing  a  con- 
feffion,  he  was  beheaded  Auguft  gth  1748;  and  foon 
after  this  event  appeared  “  A  genuine  Copy  of  a  Let¬ 
ter  from  a  merchant  in  Stockholm,  to  his  correfpon- 
dent  in  London  ;  containing  an  Impartial  Account  of 
Doftor  Alexander  Blackwell,  his  Plot,  Trial,  Charac¬ 
ter,  and  Behaviour,  both  under  Examination  and  at 
the  Place  of  Execution  ;  together  with  a  Copy  of  a 
Paper  delivered  to  a  Friend  upon  the  Scaffold.”  He 
poffeffed  a  good  natural  genius,  but  was  fome  what 
flighty  and  a  little  conceited.  His  converfation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  facetious  and  agreeable ;  and  he  might  be 
confidcred  on  the  whole  as  a  well-bred  accompliflied 
gentleman. 

BLADDER,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  expanded  mem¬ 
branous  body,  found  in  feveral  parts  of  an  animal,  fer- 
ving  as  a  receptacle  of  fome  juice,  or  of  fome  liquid  ex¬ 
crement;  from  whence  it  takes  various  denominations, 
as  urine-bladder ,  gall-bladder,  & c. 

Bladder,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  a  large  veffel 
which  ferves  as  a  receptacle  of  the  urine  of  animals, 
after  its  fecretion  from  the  blood  in  the  kidneys.  This 
is  fometimes  alfo  called,  by  way  of  diftinftion,  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder ,  vejica  urinaria.  The  bladder  is  fituated 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  abdomen  ;  in  men  immediately  on 
the  reftum  ;  in  women  on  the  vagina  uteri.  See  A- 
NATOMY. 

Though  the  urinary  bladder  be  naturally  Angle,  yet 
there  have  been  inftances  of  nature’s  varying  from  her- 
felf  in  this  'particular.  The  bladder  of  the  famous 
Cafaubon,  upon  differing  his  body  after  his  death,  was 
found  to  be  double  ;  and  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftions,  we  have  an  account  of  a  triple  bladder  found 
in  the  body  of  a  gentleman  who  had  long  been  ill  and 
no  one  could  guefs  the  caufe. 

The  urinary  bladders  of  brutes  are  differently  con¬ 
trived  from  the  human  bladder,  and  from  each  other 
according  to  the  ftrufture,  oeconoitiy,  and  manners  of 
living  of  each  creature.  See  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Bladders,  when  below  a  certain  magnitude,  are  more 
ufually  denominated  by  the  diminutive  veficles,  vejicu- 
U.  Of  thefe  we  meet  with  many  forts  both  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  world;  fome  natural,  as  in  the  lungs, 
efpecially  of  frogs,  and  as  fome  alfo  imagine,  in  the 
mufcles  ;  others  morbid  or  preternatural,  as  the  hyda- 
tidis ,  and  thofe  obfervable  in  the  itch.  Naturalifts 
have  alfo  difeovered  bladders  in  the  thorax  and  abdo¬ 


men  of  birds,  as  well  as  others  in  the  belly  of  fifties, 
called  air-bladders  and  Jhvims. 

Vegetable  bladders  are  found  every  where  in  the 
ftrufture  of  the  bark,  the  fruit,  pith,  and  parenchyma 
or  pulp  ;  befides  thofe  morbid  ones  railed  on  the  fur- 
face  of  leaves  by  the  punfture  of  infects. 

BLAnsER-Nut.  See  Staphyl/ea. 

Bladder- Senna.  See  Colutea. 

BLADE,  in  commerce,  a  thin  (lender  piece  of  me¬ 
tal  either  forged  by  the  hammer  01  run  and  caff  in 
moulds  to  be  afterwards  (harpened  to  a  point,  edge,  or 
the  like. 

Sword-blades  are  made  by  the  armourers,  knife- 
blades  by  the  cutlers,  &c.  The  Englifti  and  Damaf- 
cus  blades  are  mod  efteemed  among  the  French,  thofe 
of  Vienne  ih  Dauphiny  have  the  preference.  The 
conditions  of  a  good  blade  of  a  fmall  fword  are,  that  it 
be  light  and  tough,  apter  to  bend  than  break.  When 
it  will  (land  in  the  bend,  it  is  called  a  poor  man's  blade. 

BLADEN,  (Martin),  a  tranflator  and  dramatic  au¬ 
thor,  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  army,  bearing  the 
Commiffion  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  queen  Anne’s 
reign,  upder  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  a  tranflation  of  Casfar’s  Commentaries, 
which  he  had  completed,  and  which  is  to  this  day  a 
book  held  in  good  eftimation.  In  1714,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of  Trade  and  Planta¬ 
tions  5  and  in  1717  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary 

to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  room  of - Brett,  Efq; 

but  declined  it,  choofing  rather  to  keep  the  pod  he  al¬ 
ready  had,  which  was  worth  L.  1 000  per  annum ,  and 
which  he  never  parted  with  till  his  death,  which  was 
in  May  1 746.  He  was  alfo  many  years  member  of 
parliament  for  the  town  of  Portfmouth.  He  wrote 
two  dramatic  pieces;  both  of  which  (for>the  one  is  only 
a  mafque  introduced  in  the  third  aft  of  the  other)  were 
printed  in  the  year  1705,,  without  the  author’s  confent. 
Their  names  are,  1.  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  a  Mafque. 
2.  Solon,  a  Tragic  Comedy. 

BLADUM,  in  middle-age  writers,  is  taken  for  all 
fort  of.  (landing  corn  in  the  blade  and  ear.  The  word 
is  alfo  written  blatum,  blava ,  and  blaviurn. 

In  our  old  charters,  the  word  bladum  included  the 
whole  produft  of  the  ground,  fruit,  corn,  flax,  grafs, 
&c.  and  whatever  was  oppofed  to  living  creatures.  It 
was  fo'metimes  alfo  applied  to  all  forts  of  grain  or  corn 
threlhed  on  the  floor.  But  the  word  was  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriated  to  bread-corn,  or  wheat,  called  in 
French  ble.  Thus  the  knights  Templars  are  faid  to 
have  granted  to  Sir  Wido  de  Meriton’s  wife  duas  Com¬ 
mas  bladi. 

BLAEU  (William),  a  famous  printer  of  Amfter- 
dam,  a  difciple  and  friend  of  Tycho  Brahe’s  :  his  At¬ 
las,  his  Treatife  of  the  Globes,  Aftronomical  Inilitu- 
tions,  &c.  and  his  fine  impreffions,  have  fecured  his 
memory.  He  died  in  1 638. 

BLAFART,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin,  current 
at  Cologn,  worth  fomething  more  than  a  farthing  of 
our  money. 

BLAGRAVE  (John),  thefecond  fon  of  John  Bla- 
grave,  of  Bulmarfh-court  near  Sunning  in  Berkftiire, 
defeended  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  country.  From 
a  grammar-fehool  at  Reading  he  was  fent  to  St  John’3 
college  in  Oxford,- where  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  and  without  taking  any 
K  k  2  degree, 
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degree,  afterwards  retired  to  his  patrimonial  feat  of 
Southcole-lodge  near  Reading,  where  he  fpent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  In  this  manfion  he  died  in  the 
year  16 1 1  ;  and  was  burid  in  the  church  of  St  Law¬ 
rence,  where  a  fumptuous  monument  was  erefted  to  his 
memory.  Having  never  married,  he  bequeathed  to  all 
the  poderity  of  his  three  brothers,  the  fum  of  50  /.  each 
payable  at  the  age  of  26 ;  and  he  calculated  his  dona¬ 
tion  fo  well,  that  near  fourfeore  of  his  nephews  and 
their  defeendants  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  it.  He 
alfo  fettled  certain  lands  at  Swallowfield  in  the  fame 
county,  as  a  provifion  for  the  poor  for  ever.  Among 
other  charities,  he  left  ten  pounds  to  be  annually  dif- 
pofed  of  in  the  following  manner  :  On  good-Friday, 
the  church-wardens  of  each  of  the  three  parilhes  of 
Readin  fend  to  the  town-hall  one  virtuous  maid,  who 
has  lived  Jive  years  ‘with  her  rnafier  :  there,  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  magiftrates,  thefe  three  virtuous  maids 
throw  dice  for  the  ten  pounds.  The  two  lofers  are  re¬ 
turned  with  a  frelh  one  the  year  following,  and  again 
the  third  year,  till  each  has  had  three  chances.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  not  more  remarkable  for  his  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  than  for  his  candour  and  genera¬ 
lity  to  his  acquaintance.  His  works  are,  t.  A  mathe¬ 
matical  jewel.  Lond.  1585,  fol.  2.  Of  the  snaking  and 
ufe  of  the  familiar  faff.  Lond.  1590,  4to.  3.  Afro- 
labium  uranicum  generale.  Lond.  1596,  4to.  4.  The 
art  of  dialing.  Lond.  1609,  4to. 

BLAIN,  among  farriers,  a  diftemper  incident  to 
beads,  being  a  certain  bladder  growing  on  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  againft  the  wind-pipe,  which  fwells  to 
fuch  a  pitch  as  to  dop  the  breath.  It  comes  by  great 
chaffing  and  heating  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  perceived 
by  the  bead's  gaping  and  holding  out  his  tongue,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth.  To  cure  it,  cad  the  bead, 
take  forth  his  tongue,  and  then,  flitting  the  bladder, 
wadi  it  gently  with  vinegar  and  a  little  felt. 

BLAIR  (John),  a  Scottilh  author,  was  contempo¬ 
rary  with,  and  the  companion,  fome  fay  the  chaplain, 
of  Sir  William  Wallace.  He  attended  that  great  hero 
in  almofl  all  his  exploits  ;  and,  after  his  death,  which 
left  fo  great  a  dain  on  the  character  of  Edward  I."  of 
England,  he  wrote  his  memoirs  in  Latin.  The  injury 
of  time  has  dedroyed  this  work,  which  might  have 
thrown  the  greated  light  on  the  hidory  of  a  very  bufy 
and  remarkable  period.  Ap  inaccurate  fragment  of  it 
only  has  defeended  to  us,  from  which  little  can  be 
learned,  and  which  was  publilhed,  with  a  commentary, 
by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald. 

Blair  (James),  an  eminent  divine,  was  born  and 
bred  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  at  length  a  benefice  in 
the  epifcopal  church  ,•  but  meeting  with  fome  difeou- 
ragements,  he  came  to  England,  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  and  was  fent  by  Dr 
Compton  as  a  miffionary  to  Virginia,  and  was  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  fame  bifliop,  made  commiffary  for  that 
colony,  the  highed  office  in  the.  church  there.  He 
didinguifted  himfelf  by  his  exemplary  conduft  and 
unwearied  labours  in  the  work  of  the  minidry  ;  and 
finding  that  the  want  of  proper  feminaries  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  religion  and  learning  was  a  great  damp 
upon  all  attempts  for  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel, 
he  formed  a  defign  of  erecting  and  endowing  a  college 
at  Williamfburgh,  in  Virginia,  for  profeflbrs  and  du- 
dents  in  academical  learning,.  He  therefore  not  only 
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fet  on  foot  a  voluntary  fubfeription;  but,  in  1693,  came 
to  England  to  folicit  the  affair  at  court :  when  queen 
Mary  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  noble  defign,  that 
fhe  efpoufed  it  with  particular  zeal ;  and  king  William 
readily  concurring  with  her  majedy,  a  patent  was  paf- 
fed  for  erecting  and  endowing  a  college  by  the  name 
of  the  William  and  Mary  college,  of  whrch  Mr  Blair 
was  appointed  prefident,  and  enjoyed  that  office  near 
50  years..  He  was  alfo  rt&or  of  Wiiliamlburgh,  and 
prefident  of  the  council  in  that  colony.  He  wrote,  Our 
Saviour’s  divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount  explained  in 
feveral  fermons,  4  vols,  odtavo  ;  and  died  in  1743. 

Blair  (John),  an  eminent  chronologift,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  coming  to  London  was  for 
fome  time  uffier  of  a  fchool  in  Hedge-Lane.  In  1754, 
he  obliged  the  world  with  that  valuable  publication, 
“  The  Chronology  and  Ilillory  of  the  World,  from 
the  Creation  to  the  year  of  Chrid  Illudrated 

in  LVI.  Tables ;  of  which  four  are  introdu&ory  and 
contain  the  centuries  prior  to  the  fird  Olympiad  ;  and 
each  of  the  remaining  LII.  contain  in  one  expanded 
View  50  Years,  or  half  a  Century.”  This  volume, 
which  is  dedicated  to  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke,  was 
publilhed  by  fubfeription,  on  account  of  the  great  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  plates,  for  which  the  author  apologized 
in  his  preface,  where  he  acknowledged  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  ihe  earl  of  Bath,  and  announced  fome  chro¬ 
nological  differtations,  wherein  he  propofed  to  illndrate 
the  difputed  points,  to  explain  the  prevailing  fydems 
of  chronology,  and  to  eltabliffi  the  authorities  upon 
which  fome  of  the  particular  a»ras  depend.  In  Janua¬ 
ry  1755  he  was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  in  1761  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1756 
he  publilhed  a  fecond  edition  of  his  “  Chronological 
Tables.”  In  Sept.  1757,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  Princefs  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematical 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  on  Dr  Townfhend’s 
promotion  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich,  the  fervices  of 
Dr  Blair  were  rewarded,  March  10.  1761,  with 
a  prebendal  dall  at  Wedminder.  The  vicarage  of 
Hinckley  happening  to  fall  vacant  fix  days  after,  by 
the  death  of  Dr  Morres,  Dr  Blair  was  prefented  to  it 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wedminder ;  and  in  Au- 
gud  that  year  he  obtained  a  difpenfation  to  hold  with 
it  the  re&ory  of  Burton  Coggles  in  Lincolnlhire.  In 
September  1 763  he  attended  his  royal  pupil  the  duke 
of  York  in  a  tour  to  the  continent ;  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  vifiting  Lilbon,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  mod  of 
the  principal  cities  in  Italy,  and  feveral  parts  of  France 4 
and  returned  with  the  duke  in  Augud  1764.  In 
1768  he  publilhed  an  improved  edition  of  his  “  Chro¬ 
nological  Tables,”  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Princefs 
of  Wales,  who  had  expreffed  her  early  approbation  of 
the  former  edition.  To  the  new  edition  were  annexed, 
“  Fourteen  Maps  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography, 
for  illudrating  the  Tables  of  Chronology  and  Hidory. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Differtation  on  the  Progrefs  of 
Geography.”  In  March  1771,  he  was  prefented  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Wedminder  to  the  vicarage  of 
St  Bride’s  in  the  city  of  London  ;  which  made  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  refign  Hinckley,  where  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  relided  for  any  length  of  time.  On  the  death  of 
Mr  Sims,  in  April  1776,  he  refigned  St  Bride’s,  and 
was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  St  John  the  Evangelid 
in  Wedminder;  and  in  June  that  year  obtained  a  dif- 
penfatioa 
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Blaife  pfnfation  to  hold  the  reftory  of  St  John  With  that  of 
II  Horton,  near  Colebrooke  Bucks.  His  brother  cap- 
tain  Blair  falling"  glorioufly  in  the  fervice  of  his  coun- 
v  try  in  the  memorable  fea- fight  of  April  12th  1782, 
the  (hock  accelerated  the  Dodtor’s  death.  He  had  at 
the  fame  time  the  influenza  in  a  fevere  degree,  which 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  June  24th  1782.  His  library 
was  fold  by  auftion  December  r  1- 13th,  1781  ;  and 
a  courfe  of  his  “  Lectures  on  the  Canons  of  the  Old 
Teftament”  bath  fince  been  advertifed  as  intended 
for  publication  by  his  widow. 

Blair  of  Athol ,  a  caftle  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Athol,  feated  in  the  county  of  Athol  in  Scotland,  28 
miles  north-weft  of  Perth.  W.  Long.  3.  30.  N.  Lat. 
56.  46.  This  cattle  was  befieged  by  the  Highland 
army  in  1 746^  and  bravely  defended  by  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  who  was  reduced  to'  eat  horft’s  flefli,  until  he 
was  relieved  by  the  HefSans  under  the  earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford. 

BLAISE,  a  military  order  ioftituted  by  the  kings 
of  Armenia,  in  honour  of  St  Blaife,  anciently  bilhop 
of  Sebatla  in  that  country,  the  patron  faint  of  that 
nation. 

Juftinian  calls  them  knights  of  St  Blaife  and  St  Ma¬ 
ry,  and  places  them  not  only  in  Armenia  but  in  Pa¬ 
led  ine.  They  made  a  particular  vow  to  defend  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the-  church  of  Rome,  and  followed  the  rule  of 
St  Bafil.  The  precife  year  of  the  inftitution  of  the 
knights  of  St  Blaife  is  not  known;  but  they  appear  to 
have  commenced  about  the  fame  time  with  the  knights 
Templars  and  Hofpitallers ;  to  the  former  of  which 
they  bore  a  near  affinity,  the  regulars  being  the  fame 
in  both. 

BLAISOIS,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Beauce,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Orleannois,  on  the 
fouth  by  Berry,  and  on  the  weft  by  Touraine.  Blois 
is  the  capital  town. 

BLAKE  (Robert),  a  famous  Englilh  admiral,  born 
Auguft  1589  at  Bridgwater  in  Somerfetlhire,  where 
he  was  educated  at  the  grammar-fchool.  He  went  from 
thence  to  Oxford  in  1 615,  where  he  was  entered  at  St 
Alban’s  Hall.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Wadham 
college  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  1617,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  In  1623*  wrote  a 
copy  of  verfes  on  the  death  of  Mr  Camden,,  and  foon 
>  after  left  the  univerlity.  He  was  tin&ured  pretty  early 
with  republican  principles,  and  difliking  that  feverity 
with  which  Dr  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
prefled  uniformity  in  his  diocefc,  he  began  to  fall  into 
the  puritanical  opinions.  His  natural  bluntnefe  caufing 
his  principles  to  be  well  known,  the  puritan  party  re¬ 
turned  him  member  for  Bridgwater  in  1 640 ;  and  he 
ferved  in  the  parliament  army  with  great  courage  du¬ 
ring  the  civil  war:  but  when  the  King  was  brought  to 
trial,  he  highly  difapproved  the  meafure  as  illegal,  and 
was  frequently  heard  to  fay,  he  •would,  as  freely  venture 
his  life  to  fave  the  King ,  as  ever  he  did  to  ferve  the 
parliament.  But  this  is  thought  to  have  been  chiefly 
owing  to  the  humanity  of  his  temper,  fince  after  the 
death  of  the  King  he  fell  in  wholly  with  the  republican 
party,  and,  next  to  Cromwell,  was  the  ableft  officer  the 
parliament  had. 

In  1 648-  9,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Co¬ 
lonel  Dean  and  Colonel  Popham,  to  command  the  fleet ; 
mid  foon  after  blocked  up  Prince  Maurice  and  Prince 


Rupert  in  Kinfale  harbour.  But  thefe  getting  out,  Blake. 
Black  followed  them  from  port  to  port :  and  at  laft  at-  '  v 
tacked  them  in  that  of  Malaga,  burnt  and  deftroyed 
their  whole  fleet,  two  ftlips  only  excepted,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  which  Prince  Rupert  himfelf  was,  and  the  Swal¬ 
low  commanded  by  his  brother  Prince  Maurice.  In 
1652,  he  was  conftituted  foie  admiral;  when  he  de¬ 
feated  the  Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  Van  Trump,  Rny- 
ter,  and  De  Wit,  in  three  feveral  engagements,  in  which 
the  Dutch  loft  11  men  of  war,  30  merchant  (hips, 
and,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  had  1  j, 000  men 
flain.  Soon  after,  Blake  and  his  colleagues,  with  a 
grand  fleet  of  100  fail,  flood  over  to  the  Dutch  coaft; 
and  forced  their  fleet  to  fly  for  fhelter  into  the  Texel, 
where  they  were  kept  for  fome  time  by  Monk  and  Dean, 
while  Blake  failed  northward.  At  laft,  however,  Trump 
got  out,  and  drew  together  a  fleet  of  120  men  of  war; 
and,  on  the  3d  of  June,  the  generals  Dean  and  Monk 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  off  the  north 
Foreland  with  indifferent  fuccefs :  but  the  next  day 
Blake  coming  to  their  affiftance  with  1 8  (hips,  gained 
a  complete  vidtory ;  fo  that  if  the  Dutch  had  not  faved 
theinfelves  on  Calais  fands,  their  whole  fleet  had  been 
funk  or  taken. 

In  April  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  parliament,, 
and  fhortly  after  aflumed  the  fupreme  power.  The 
ftates  hoped  great  advantages  from  thisj;  but  were  dif- 
appointed.  Blake  faid  on  this  cccafion  to  his  officers, 

“  It  is  not  for  us  to  mind  ftate  affairs,  but.  to  keep  fo¬ 
reigners  from  fooling  us.” — In  November  1654,  Crom¬ 
well  fent  him  with  a  ftrong  fleet  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  with  orders  to  fupport  the  honour  of  the  Englilh 
flag,  and  to  procure  fatisfadtion  for  the  injuries  that 
might  have  been  done  to  our  merchants.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December,  Blake  came  into  the  road  of  Cadiz, 
where  he  was  treated  with  all  imaginable  refpedl :  a 
Dutch  admiral  would  not  hoift  his  flag  while  he  was 
there;  and  his  name  was  now  grown  fo  formidable, 
that  a  French  fqtiadron  having  flopped  one  of  his  ten¬ 
ders,  which  had  been  feparated  from  Blake  in  a  florin, 
the  admiral,  as  foon  as  he  knew  to  whom  it  belonged, 
fent  for  the  captain  on  board,  and  drank  Blake’s  health 
before  him  with  great  ceremony,  under  a  difeharge  of 
five  guns,  and  then  difmiffed  him.  The  Algerines  were 
fo  much  afraid  of  him,  that,  flopping  the  Sallee  rovers, 
they  obliged  them  to  deliver  up  what  Englilh  prifoners 
they  had  on  board,  and  then  fent  them  freely  to  Blake, 
in  order  to  purchafe  his  favour.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  his  coming  on  the  loth  of  March  before 
Algiers,  and  fending  an  officer  on  Hi  ore  to  the  dey  to 
demand  fatisfadlion  for  the  piracies  committed  on  the 
Englilh,  and  the  releafe  of  all  the  Englilh  captives. 

The  dey,  in  his  anfwer,  alleged,  that  the  Ihips  and  cap¬ 
tives  belonged  to  private  men,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  reftore  them  without  offending  all  his  fubjefts,  but 
that  he  might  eafily  redeem  them  :  and  if  he  thought 
good,  they  would  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  and  for 
the  future  offer  no  adls  of  hoftility  to  the  Englilh  :  and 
having  accompanied  this  anfwer  with  a  large  prefent  of' 
frelh  provifions,  Blake  left  Algiers,  and  failed  on  the 
fame  errand  to  Tunis;  the  dey  of  which  place  not  onbr 
refufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft,  but  denied  him  the 
liberty  of  taking  in  frelh  water.  “  Here  (faid  he), 
are  our  cartles  of  Goletto  and  Porto  Ferino  ;  do  your 
worft.”  Blake,  at  hearing  this,  began,  as  his  cuftora 

was.. 
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g'a^e*  was  when  highly  provoked,  to  curl  his  whilkers ;  and 
‘"“”v  after  a  fhort  confultation  with  his  officers,  bore  into  the 
bay  of  Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  fhips  and  their  fe- 
conds ;  and  coming  within  mufket  (hot  of  the  caftle 
and  the  line,  fired  on  both  fo  warmly,- that  in  two  hours 
time  the  caftle  was  rendered  defencdefe,  and  the  guns 
on  the  works  along  the  (hore  were  diftnounted,  though 
60  of  them  played  at  a  time  on  the  Englifli.  Blake 
found  nine  (hips  in  the  road,  and  ordered  every  captain 
to  man  his  long  boat  with  choice  men,  to  enter  the 
harbour  and  fire  the  Tunifeens;  which  they  happily  ef¬ 
fected,  with  the  lofs  of  25  men  killed  and  48  Wounded, 
while  he  and  his  men  covered  them  from  the  caftle  by 
playing  continually  on  them  with  their  great  guns. 
This  daring  aCtion  fpread  the  terror  of  his  name  thro* 
Africa  and  Afia.  From  Tunis  he  failed  to  Tripoli, 
caufed  the  Englifh  (laves  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  with  that  government.  Thence  return¬ 
ing  to  Tunis,  the  Tunifeens  implored  his  mercy,  and 
begged  him  to  graht  them  peace,  which  he  did  upon 
terms  highly  advantageous  to  England.  He  next  failed 
to  Malta;  and  obliged  the  knights  to  reftore  the  effeCts 
taken  by  their  privateers  from  the  Englifli  ;  and  by 
tliefe  great  exploits  fo  raifed  the  glory  of  the  Englifli 
name,  that  mod  of  the  princes  and  dates  in  Italy  thought 
fit  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Proteftor,  by  fend¬ 
ing  folemn  embaffies  to  him. 

He  palled  the  next  winter  either  in  lying  before  Ca¬ 
diz,  or  in  cruifing  up  and  down  the  Straits  ;  and  was 
at  his  old  ftation,  at  the  mouth  of  that  harbour,  when 
he  received  information  that  the  Spanifti  plate  fleet  had 
put  into  the  bay  of  San&a  Cruz,  in  the  ifland  of  Te- 
neriffe :  upon  this  he  weighed  anchor,  with  25  men  of 
war,  on  the  13th  of  April  1657;  and  on  the  20th  rode 
with  his  (hip3  off  the  bay  of  SanCta  Cruz,  where  he 
faw  16  Spanilh  (hips  lying  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  haven  flood  a  caftle  furnilhed 
with  great  ordnance ;  befides  which  there  were  feven 
forts  round  the  bay,  with  fix,  four,  and  three  guns  on 
each,  joined  to  each  other  by  a  line  of  communication 
manned  with  muflteteers.  To  make  all  fafe,  Don 
Diego  Diagues,  general  of  the  Spanilh  fleet,  caufed  all 
the  fmaller  (hips  to  be  moored  clofe  along  the  (hore ; 
and  the  fix  large  galleons  flood  farther  out  at  anchor, 
with  their  brcadfides  towards  the  fea.  Blake  having 
prepared  for  the  fight,  a  fquadron  of  fhips  was  drawn 
out  to  make  the  firft  onfet,  commanded  by  Captain  Stay- 
ner  in  the  Speaker  frigate  :  who  no  fooner  received  or¬ 
ders,  than  he  failed  into  the  bay,  and  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
ni(h  fleet,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the  forts,  which 
fpent  their  (hot  prodigally  upon  them.  No  fooner  were 
thefe  entered  into  the  bay,  but  Blake,  following  after, 
placed  feveral  (hips  to  pour  broadfides  into  the  caftle 
and  forts ;  and  thefe  played  their  parts  fo  well,  that, 
after  fome  time,  the  Spaniards  found  their  forts  too  hot 
to  be  held.  In  the  mean  time,  Blake  (truck  in  with 
Stayner,  and  bravely  fought  the  Spani(h  fhip8,  out  of 
which  the  enemy  were  beaten  by  two  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  ;  when  Blake,  finding  it  impofiible  to  carry  them 
away,  ordered  his  men  to  fet  them  on  fire  ;  which  was 
done  fo  effeftually,  that  they  were  all  reduced  to  adies, 
except  two,  which  funk  downright,  nothing  remaining 
above  the  water  hut  part  of  the  mads.  The  Englifli 
having  now  obtained  a  complete  victory,  were  reduced 
to  another  difficulty  by  the  wind,  which  blew  fo  ftrong 


into  the  bay,  that  they  defpaired  of  getting'out.  They  Blamont, 
lay  under  the  fire  of  the  caftles  and  of  all  the  forts,  Blanc-  , 
which  muft  in  a  little  time  have  torn  them  to  pieces.  '  "'P 
But  the  wind  fuddenly  (hifting,  carried  them  out  of  the 
bay  ;  where  they  left  the  Spaniards  in  aftoniftiment  at 
the  happy  temerity  of  their  audacious  victors.  This 
is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  ac¬ 
tions  that  ever  happened  at  fea.  “  It  was  fo  miracu¬ 
lous^  fays  the  Earl  of  Clarendon),  that  all  men  who  knew 
the  place  wondered  that  any  fober  man,  with  what 
courage  foever  endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it ; 
and  they  could  hardly  perfuade  themfelves  to  believe 
what  they  had  done  ;  whilft  the  Spaniards  comforted 
themfelves  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  devils  and 
not  men  who  had  deftroyed  them  in  fuch'a  manner.” 

This  was  the  lad  and  greateft  aCtion  of  the  gallant 
Blake.  He  was  confumed  with  a  dropfy  and  fcutvv  ; 
and  haftened -  home,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  laft 
breath  in  lib  native  country,  which  he  had  fo  much 
adorned  by  his  valour.  As  he  came  within  fight  of 
land,  he  expired. —  Never  man,  fo  zealou3  for  a  faCtion,  ■ 
was  fo  much  refpeCted  and  efteemcd  even  by  the  oppo- 
fite  faCtions.  Difinterefted,  generous,  liberal ;  ambi¬ 
tious  only  of  true  glory,  dreadful  only  to  his  avowed 
enemies;  he  forms  one  of  the  moft  perfect  characters  of 
that  age,  and  the  leaft  ftained  with  thofe  errors  and  vio¬ 
lences  which  were  then  fo  predominant.  The  Protec¬ 
tor  ordered  him  a  pompous  funeral  at  the  public  charge : 
but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen  were  the  moft  honour¬ 
able  panegyric  on  his  memory.  The  Lord  Clarendon 
obferves,  “  that  he  was  the  firft  man  who  brought  (hips 
to  contemn  caftles  on  (hore,  which  had  ever  been  thought 
very  formidable,  and  were  difcovered  by  him  to  make 
a  noife  only,  and  to  fright  thofe  who  could  be  rarely 
hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  firft  that  infufed  that  de¬ 
gree  of  courage  into  feamen,  by  making  them  fee  by 
experience  what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they 
were  refolved  ;  and  the  firft  that  taught  them  to  fight 
in  fire  as  well  as  in  water. 

BLAMONT,  a  town  of  Lorrain  in  France,  feated 
on  a  little  river  called  Vefouze.  E.  Long.  6.51.  N. 

Lat.48. 3*.  * 

BLANC.  See  Blank. 

Blanc,  a  town  of  Berry  in  France,  feated  on  the 
river  Creufe,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
land  about  it  is  barren,  and  full  of  trees,  heath,  and 
lakes.  E.  Long.  1.  13.  N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

Mont-BiANC ,  a  ftupendous  mountain  in  Savoy,  the 
higheft  of  the  Alps,  and  encompaffed  by  thofe  won¬ 
derful  collections  of  fnow  and  ice  called  the  Glaciers. 

See  Alps. 

Of  thefe  glaciers  there  are  five,  which  extend  almoft 
to  the  plain  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  and  are  feparated 
by  wild  forefts,  corn-fields,  and  rich  meadows ;  fo  that 
immenfe  traCts  of  ice  are  blended  with  the  higheft  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  perpetually  fucceed  to  each  other  in  the 
moft  fingular  and  ftriking  viciffitude.  All  thefe  feve¬ 
ral  valleys  of  ice,  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of 
the  mountains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite 
together  at  the  foot  of  Mont- Blanc ;  the  higheft 
mountain  in  Europe,  and  probably  of  the  ancient 
world. 

The  fummit  of  this  mountain  was  deemed  inacceffible 
before  Dr  Paccard,  a  phyfician  at  Chamouni,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  reach  it  in  Auguft  1786,  and  fueceeded  in  the 
attempt. 
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Blanc,  attempt.  Soon  after,  the  fame  undertaking  was  re- 
— -V— — '  folved  upon  and  accomplifhed  by  M.  de  Sauffure,  who 
has  publifhed'a  narrative  of  the  journey. — He  arrived 
at  Chamouni,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in 
the  beginning  of  July  1787;  but  bad  weather  prevent¬ 
ed  him  from  afcending  until  the  firft  of  Augult,  when 
he  began  his  expedition,  accompanied  by  a  fervant  and 
eighteen  guides,  who  carried  his  philofophical  and 
other  apparatus.  His  fon  was  left  at1  the  Priory  in 
Chamouni,  and  was  employed  in  making  meteorological 
obfervations,  with  which  thofe  made  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  might  be  compared.  Although  it  is  fcarcely 
fix  miles  and  three  quarters  in  a  ilraight  line  from  the 
Priory  of  Chamouni  to  the  top  of  Mont- Blanc,  it  re¬ 
quires  neverthelefs  eighteen  hours  to  gain  the  fummit, 
owing  to  the  bad  roads,,  the  windings,  and  the  great 
perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain.  That  he  might 
be  perfectly  .at  liberty  to  pafs  the  sight  on  what  part 
of  the  mountain  he  pleafed,  he  carried  a  tent  with  him; 
and  he  and  his  company  flept  in  it  the  firft  night  on 
that  eminence  which  is  firft  met  with,  and  which  is  on. 
the  fouth  of  the  Priory,  and  about  a  mile  perpendicu¬ 
larly  above  the  village. 

Hitherto  the  journey  was  free  from  danger,  or  even 
difficulty;  the  road  being  either  rocky  or  covered 
with  grafs:  but  thence  upwards  it  was  either  wholly 
covered  with  fnow  or  confifted  of  the  moft  flippery  ice. 
But  the  fecond.  day’s  journey  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties.  The  ice  valley  on  the.  fide  of  the  hill  muft 
be  palled,  in  order  to  gain  the  foot  of  that  chain  of 
rocks  bordering  on  the  perpetual  fnows  which  co¬ 
ver  Mont-Blanc.  The  paffage  through  this  valley  is 
extremely  dangerous,  fince  it  is  interfered  with  nume¬ 
rous  wide,  deep,  and  irregular  chafms,  which  can  only 
be  crofted  by  means  of  bridges,  naturally  formed  of 
fnow,  and  thefe  often  very  flender,  extended  as  it  were 
over  an  abyfs.  One  of  the  guides  had  almoft  pe- 
riftied  here  the  evening  before,  as  he  with  two  others 
went  to  reconnoitre  the  road.  They  had  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  tie  themfelves  together  with  a  long  rope,  and 
he  in  the  middle  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  fnow- 
bridge,  over  a  wide  and  deep  chafm,  break  under  him, 
fo  that  he  remained  fufpended.  between  his  two  com-, 
rades.  M.  de  Sauffure  and  his  retinue  paffed  very  near 
the  opening  through  which  this  man  had  fallen,  and 
friuddered  at  the  danger  in  which  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  involved..  The  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter 
in  thi3  valley,  and  the  winding  road  they  were  obliged 
to  take  through  it,  occafioned  their  being  three  hours 
in  crofting  it,  although  in  a  ftraight  line  its  breadth  is 
not  above  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 

After  having  reached  the  rocks,  they  mounted  in  a 
ferpentine  direction  to  a  valley  filled  with  fnow,  which 
runs  from  north  to  fouth  to  the  foot  of  the  higheft  pin¬ 
nacle.  The  furface  of  the  fnow  in  this  valley  has  nu¬ 
merous  fiffures,  which  penetrate  fo  deep,  that  their 
bottom  is  nowhere  to  be  feen,  although  they  are.  of 
confiderable  breadth..  The  Tides  of  thefe  fiffures,.  where 
the  fnow  is  broken  perpendicularly,  afford,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ohferving  the  fucceffive  horizontal  layers  of 
fnow  which  are  annually  formed. 

The  guides  were  defirous  of  palling  the  night  near 
one  of  the  rocks  on  the  fide  of  this  valley ;  but  as  the 
loftieft  of  them  is  at  leaft  1400  yards  perpendicularly 
lower  than  the  .fummit  of  the  mountain,  M.  do  Sauflure 


was  defirous  of  afcending  higher  5  in  confequence  of 
which  it  would  be  neceffary  to  encamp  on  the  fnow : 
but  he  found  it  difficult  to  convince  his  companions  of 
the  practicability  of  the  plan.  They  imagined  that 
during  the  night  an  infupportable  cold  prevailed  in 
thofe  heights  which  were  eternally  covered  with  fnow, 
and  they  were  ferioufly  afraid  of  perilhing.  By  proper 
encouragements,  however,  he  induced  them  to  proceed; 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  the  fecond 
of  the  three  plains  of  fnow  which  they  had  to  pafs. 
Here  they  encamped  at  the  height  of  3100  yards  above 
the  Priory  of  Chamouni,  and  4250  yards  above  the  le¬ 
vel  of  the  fea,  which  is  about  200  yards  higher  than 
the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  They  did  not  proceed  to  the 
lall  plain,  on  account  of  the  day  having  been  far  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  they  were  alfo  apprehenfive.  of  expofing, 
themfelves  to  the  Avalanches  which,  are  frequently 
tumbling  from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  They, 
dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  fnow,  fufficiently  wide  to  con¬ 
tain  the  whole  company, ,  and  covered  its  top  with  the 
tent  cloth. 

In  making  this  encampment,  they,  began  to  expe¬ 
rience  the-dfe&s  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere.  Ro- 
bull  men,  to  whom  feven  or  eight  hours  walking  or. 
rather  climbing  were  an  abfolute  nothing,  had  fcarcely 
raifed  five  or  fix  fhovels  full  of  fnow  before  they  were 
under  the  necefiity  of  refting  and  relieving  each  other,, 
almoft  inceffantly.  One  of  them  who  had  gone  back, 
a  fmall  diftance  to  fill  a  calk  with  fome  water  which  he 
had  feen  in  one  of  the  crevices  of  the  fnow,  found  him- 
felf  fo  much  difordered  in  his  way,  that  he  returned 
without  the  water,  and  paffed  the  night  in  great  pain. 
M.  de  Sauffure,  who  is  fo  much  accuftomed  to  the  air 
of  mountains  as  to  fay,  “  That  in  general  I  feel  my- 
felf  better  in  fuch  air  than  in  that  of  the  plains,” 
was  exhaufted  with  the  fatigue  of  making  his  meteoro¬ 
logical  obfervations.  The  principal  inconvenience, 
which  the  thinnefs  of  the  air  produces,  is  an  exceflive 
thirft.  They  had  no  means  of  procuring  water  but  by 
melting  the  fnow ;  and  the  little  ftove  which  they  had 
carried  with  them,  afforded  but  a  feeble  fupply  for. 
twenty  men. 

This  region  of  the  mountain  prefents  to  the  view 
nothing  but  fnow  of  the  pureft  and  moft  dazzling 
whitenefs, .  forming  a  very  Angular  contrail  with  the 
iky,  which  appears  remarkably  black. 

“  No  living  creature  (fays  M.  de  Sauffure)  is  to  be 
feen  in  tliefe  defolate  regions,  nor  is  the  leaft  trace  of 
vegetation  to  be  difcovered.  It  is  the  habitation  of 
cold  and  filence  !  When  I  reflected  that  Dr  Paccard, 
and  his  guide  Jacques  Balmat,  who  firft  vifited  thefe 
deferts,  arrived  here  at  the  decline  of  the  day,  without 
ihelter,  without  afiiftance,  and  wholly  ignorant  where 
or  how  they  were  to  pafs.  the  night,  without  even  the 
certainty  that  it  was  poflible  for  men  to  exift  in  the. 
places  they  had  undertaken  to  vifit  ;  and  yet  that  they 
were  able  to  purfue  their  jpurney  with  unremitted  in-- 
trepidity,  I  could  not  but  admire  their  flrength  and. 
courage.  My  guides  were  fo  firmly  prepofieffed  with 
the  fear  of  cold,  that  they  ffiut  up  every  aperture  of  the 
tent  with  the  utmoft  exa&nefs;  fo  that  I  fuffered  very, 
confiderably  from  the  heat  and  the  vitiated  air,  which, 
had  become  highly  noxious  from  the  breaths  . of  fo  many  , 
people  in  a  fmall  room.  I  was  frequently  obliged,  iu, 
the  courfe  of  the  night,  to  go  out  of  the  tent,  in  order 
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to  relieve  my  breathing.  The  moon  fhone  with  the 
brighteft  fplendor,  in  the  midft  of  a  iky  as  black  as 
ebony.  Jupiter,  rayed  like  the  fun,  arofe  from  behind 
the  mountain  in  the  eaft.  The  light  of  thefe  lumina¬ 
ries  was  reflected  from  the  white  plain  or  rather  bafon 
in  which  we  were  fituated;  and  dazzling  eclipfed  every 
liar  except  thofe  of  <the  firft  and  fccond  magnitude. 
At  length  we  compofed  ourfelves  to  fleep.  We  were, 
however,  foon  awakened  by  the  noife  of  an  immenfe 
mafs  offnow  ( avalanche ),  which  had  fallen  down  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  covered  part  of  the  flope 
over  which  we  were  to  climb  the  next  day.” 

As  they  were  obliged  to  melt  a  great  quantity  of 
fnow,  and  prepare  many  necefiaries  for  their  farther 
progrefs  in  their  journey,  it  was  late  the  next  morning 
before  they  took  their  departure. 

“  We  began  our  afeent  (continues  M.  de  Sauflure) 
to  the  third  and  laft  plain,  and  then  turned  to  the  left, 
in  our  way  to  the  higheft  rock,  which  is  on  the  eaft 
part  of  the  fummit.  The  afeent  is  here  very  fteep, 
being  about  39  degrees  inclined  to  the  horizon,  and 
bounded  on  each  fide  by  precipices.  The  furface  of 
the  fnow  was  fo  hard  and  flippery,  that  our  pioneers 
were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  footfteps  with  hatchets. 
Thus  we  were  two  hours  in  climbing  a  hill  of  about 
530  yards  high.  Having  arrived  at  this  laft  rock,  we 
turned  to  the  weftward,  and  climbed  the  laft  afeent, 
whofe  height  is  about  300  yards,  and  its  inclination 
about  28  or  29  degrees.  On  this  peak  the  atmofphere 
is  fo  rare,  that  a  man’s  ftrength  is  exhaufted  with  the 
leaft  fatigue.  When  we  came  near  the  top,  I  could 
not  walk  fifteen  or  fixtecn  fteps  without  flopping  to 
take  breath ;  and  I  frequently-perceived  myfelf  fo  faint, 
that  I  was  under  the  necefiity  of  fitting  down  from 
time  to  time ;  and  in  proportion  as  I  recovered  my 
breath,  I  felt  my  ftrength  renewed.  All  my  guides 
experienced  fimilar  fenfations,  in  proportion  to  their 
refpeftive  conftitutions.  We  arrived  at  the  fummit  of 
Mont- Blanc  at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

“  I  now  enjoyed  the  grand  fpe&acle  which  was 
under  my  eyes.  A  thin  vapour,  fufpended  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  regions  of  the  air,  deprived  me  of  the  diftinft 
view  of  the  loweft  and  molt  remote  objects,  fucli  as  the 
plains  of  France  and  Lombardy;  but  I  did  not  fo  much 
regret  this  lofs,  fiuce  I  faw  with  remarkable  clearnefs 
what  I  principally  wilhed  to  fee,  viz.  the  aflemblage 
of  thofe  high  ridges,  with  the  true  form  and  fituations 
of  which  I  had  long  been  defirous  of  becoming  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted.  I  could  fcarce  believe  my  eyes. 
I  thought  myfelf  in  a  dream  when  I  faw  below  my 
feet  fo  many  majeftic  peaks,  efpecially  the  Needles, 
the  Midi,  Argentiere,  and  Geant,  whofe  bafes  had 
proved  fo  difficult  and  dangerous  of  accefs.  I  obtain¬ 
ed  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  their  proportion  to,  and 
connexion  with,  each  other;  of  their  form  and  ftruc- 
tnre  ;  and  a  fingle  view  removed  more  doubts,  and  af¬ 
forded  more  information,  than  whole  years  of  ftudy. 

“  While  I  was  thus  employed,  my  guides  pitched 
my  tent  and  were  fixing  the  apparatus  for  the  experi¬ 
ments  I  had  propofed  to  make  on  boiling  water ;  but 
when  I  came  to  difpofe  my  inftruments  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  I  was  obliged,  almoft  at  every  inftant,  to  defift 
from  my  labours,  and  turn  all  my  thoughts  to  the 
means  of  refpiration.  When  it  is  confidered  that  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  was  no  higher  than  16  inches 
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and  a  line  ( 17. 145  inches|Engli(h),  and  that  this  air  had  Blanc 
confequently  little  more  than  half  the  denfity  of  that  on 
the  plajns,  the  breathing  muft  neceffarily  be  ir.creafed,  in 
order  to  caufe,  in  a  given  time,  the  paffage  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  air  through  the  lungs.  The  frequen¬ 
cy  of  refpiration  increafed  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
more  efpecially  as  the  arteries  on  the  furface  of  the 
body  had  not  the  preffure  they  were  ufually  accuftom- 
ed  to.  We  were  all  in  a  feverifh  ftate,  as  will  be  feen 
in  the  fequel. 

“  While  I  remained  perfectly  ftill,  I  experienced 
but  little  uneafinefs  more  than  a  flight  oppreffion  about 
my  heart ;  but,  on  the  fmalleft  bodily  exertion,  or  when 
I  fixed  my  attention  on  any  objeft  for  fome  moments 
together,  and  particularly  when  I  prefled  my  cheft  in 
the  a£t  of  ftooping,  I  was  obliged  to  reft  and  pant  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  My  guides  were  in  a  fimilar 
condition.  We  had  no  appetite  ;  and  our  provifions, 
w'hich  were  all  frozen,  were  not  well  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  it :  nor  had  we  any  inclination  for  wine  or  brandy, 
which  increafed  our  indifpofition,  raoft  probably  by 
accelerating  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Nothing 
but  frelh  water  relieved  us  ;  and  much  time  and  trouble 
were  neceffarv  to  procure  this  article,  as  we  could  have 
no  other  than  melted  fnow.  I  remained  on  the  fum¬ 
mit  till  half  paft  three  ;  and  though  I  did  not  lofe  a 
fingle  moment,  1  was  not  able  to  make  all  thofe  expe¬ 
riments  in  four  hours  and  an  half  which  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  done  in  lefs  than  three  on  the  fea-fide.  How¬ 
ever,  I  made  with  great  exadtnefs  thofe  which  were 
moft  effential. 

“  We  returned  much  eafier  than  I  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  ;  fince,  in  defeending,  we  did  not  experience 
any  bad  effefts  from  the  comprefiion  of  the  thorax  ; 
our  refpiration  was  not  impeded,  and  we  were  not  un¬ 
der  the  necefiity  of  refting,  in  order  to  recover  our 
breath  and  ftrength.  The  road  down  to  the  firft  plain 
was  neverthelefs  by  no  means  agreeable,  on  account  of 
the  great  declivity  ;  and  the  fun,  ftiining  fo  bright  on 
the  tops  of  the  precipices  below  us,  made  fo  dazzling 
an  appearance,  that  it  required  a  good  head  to  avoid 
growing  giddy  from  the  profpeft.  We  pitched  our 
tent  again  on  the  fnow,  though  we  were  more  than 
400  yards  below  our  laft  night’s  encampment.  I  was 
here  convinced  that  it  was  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and 
not  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  that  had  incommoded 
us  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  otherwife  we  ftiould 
not  have  found  ourfelves  fo  well,  and  fp  able  to  attack 
our  fupper  with  a  good  appetite.  I  could  now  alfo 
make  my  meteorological  obfervations  without  any  in¬ 
convenience.  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  indifpofition 
in  confequence  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmofphere  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  people.  For  my  own  part,  I  felt 
110  inconvenience  at  the  height  of  4000  yards,  or  near¬ 
ly  two  miles  and  a  quarter  ;  but  I  began  to  be  much 
affefted  when  I  was  higher  in  the  atmofphere. 

“  The  next  day  we  found  that  the  ice  valley  which 
we  had  pafl’ed  on  our  firft  day’s  journey  had  undergone 
a  confiderable  change  from  the  ,heat  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  days,  and  that  it  was  much  more  difficult  to 
pafs  than  it  had  been  in  our  afeent.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  down  a  declivity  of  fnow  of  no  lefs  than  50  de¬ 
grees  of  inclination,  in  order  to  avoid  a  chafm  which 
had  happened  during  our  expedition.  We  at  length 
got  down  as  low  as  the  firft  eminence  on  the  fide,  about 

half 
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Blanc,  half  after  nine,  and  were  perfe&ly  liappy  to  find  our- 
Blanc-  felves  on  a  foundation  which  we  were  fure  would  not 
j  *ng  '  give  way  under  our  feet.” 

From  the  narrative  we  learn,  that  the  fummlt  of  the 
mountain  is  a  ridge  nearly  horizontal,  lying  eaft  and 
weft  :  the  flope  at  each  extremity  is  inclined  from  28 
to  30  degrees,  the  fouth  fide  between  15  and  20,  and 
the  north  about  45  or  50.  This  ridge  is  fo  narrow 
as  fcarctly  to  allow  two  people  to  walk  abreaft,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  weft  end,  where  it  refembles  the  roof  of 
a  houfe.  It  is  wholly  covered  with  fnow  ;  nor  is  any 
bare  rock  to  be  feen  within  150  yards  of  the  top. 
The  furface  of  the  fnow  is  fcaly,  and  in  fome  places 
covered  with  an  icy  cruft,  under  which  the  fnow  is 
dufty  and  without  confidence.  The  higheft  rocks  are 
all  granites  ;  thofe  on  the  eaft  fide  are  mixed  with  ftea- 
tites ;  thofe  on  the  fouth  and  the  weft  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  fchoerl,  and  a  little  lapis  corneus.  Some 
of  them,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  eaft,  which  are  about 
150  yards  below  the  fummit,  feem  to  have  been  late¬ 
ly  Ihivered  with  lightning. 

M.  de  Sauflure  faw  no  animals  on  the  mountain  ex¬ 
cept  two  butterflies,  which  he  fuppofes  mutt  have  been 
driven  thither  by  the  wind.  Lichens  are  the  only  ve¬ 
getables  which  are  found  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  tliefe  mountains  :  the  Jilene  acaulis ,  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  on  the  lower  parts,  difappearsat  the 
height  of  about  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

M.  de  Sauflure  has  given  us  the  height  of  the  baro¬ 
meter  on  the  top  of  Mont- Blanc.  Auguft  3.  at  noon, 
16  inches,  o  lines,  and  of  a  line,  French  meafure 
(i.  e.  1 6.1 8 1  Englifh)  ;  and  Reaumur’s  thermometer 
was  2.3  below  the  freezing  point.  M.  Sennebier, 
at  the  fame  time,  obftrved  at  Geneva  the  barometer 
27  2  t§-s4  (29.020  inches  Englifh)  ;  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter  22.6  above  freezing.  From  thefe  data  he  makes 
the  height  of  Mor,t-Blanc  22i8toifes,  or  14180  Eng¬ 
lifh  feet  (about  2 1  miles),  according  to  M.  de  Luc’s 
rule  ;  and  2272  toifes,  or  14525  Englifh  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Trembley’s.  To  thefe  heights  13  toifes,  or 
83  feet,  the  height  of  M.  Senm-bier’s  room  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  mull  be  added,  to  give  the  height  of 
the  mountain  above  the  level  of  the  lake  14263  feet,  ac¬ 
cording  M.  deLuc,  and  14608  feet  according  to  M. 
Trembley.  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  made  the  height  of 
Mont- Blanc,  by  trigonometrical  meafurement,  14429 
feet  above  the  lake,  which  is  almoft  the  mean  between 
the  other  two.  The  refult  of  the  obfervations  made  at 
Chamouni,  contemporary  with  thofe  on  Mont- Blanc, 
agrees  ftill  nearer  with  Sir  George’s  Iheafuremcnt. 
The  general  mean  refult  makes  the  fummit  of  Mont- 
Blanc  2450  toifes,  15673  Englifh  feet,  ot  three  miles 
nearly,  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

M.  de  Sauflure  found  by  his  ele&rometer,  that  the 
eledfricity  of  the  air  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountain 
was  pofitive.  Water  boiled  at  68.993  degrees  of  a 
thermometer,  which  rifes  to  80  with  the  barometer 
27  French  inches  high.  The  wind  was  north  and  ex¬ 
tremely  piercing  on  the  fummit ;  but,  fouthward  of 
the  ridge,  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  agreeable. 
The  experiments  with  lime-water,  and  with  the  cauftic 
alkali,  fhow  that  the  air  was  mixed  with  atmofpherie 
acid  or  fixed  air.  See  Atmosphere,  n°  12,  13. 

Blanc- Manger,  Fr.  q.  d.  white  food,  is  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  diflolved  ifinglafs,  milk,  fugar,  cinnamon,  &c. 
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boiled, into  a  thick  confiftence,  and  garnifhed  for  the  Blaneardi 
table  with  blanched  almonds.  It  is  cooling  and  ftrength-  It . 
ening. ,  .  8 

BLANCARDS,  a  name  given  to  certain  linen 
cloth,  thus  called,  becaufe  the  thread  ufed  to  weave 
them  has  been  half  blanched  or  bleached  before  it  was 
ufed.  They  are  manufactured  in  Normandy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  places  which  are  in  the  diitriCt  or  under 
the  jurifdiCtion  of  Pont-Audemer,  Bernay,  and  Li- 
fieux. 

BLANCH-ferme,  or  Blank  farm,  a  white  farm, 
that  is,  where  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  filver,  not  in 
cattle.  In  ancient  times,  the  crown  rents  were  many 
times  referved  to  be  paid  in  libris  albis ,  called  blanch 
firvies  :  in  which  cafe  the  buyer  was  holden  dealbare 
firmam,  viz.  his  bafe  money  or  coin,  worfe  than  ftand- 
ard,  was  melted  down  in  the  exchequer,  and  reduced 
to  the  finenefs  of  ftandard  filver  ;  or  inftead  thereof 
be  paid  to  the  king  1 2  d.  in  the  pound  by  way  of  Ad¬ 
dition. 

Blanch- II biding,  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  the 
vaflal  is  only  bound  to  pay  an  elufory  yearly  duty  to 
his  fuperior  merely  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right. 

See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxv.  5. 

BLANCHARD  (James),  an  excellent  painter,  was 
born  at  Paris,  and  learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  profefiion 
under  Nicholas  Bolleri  his  uncle  ;  but  left  him  at  20 
years  of  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy.  He  ftaid  two 
years  at  Rome,  and  from  thence  went  to  Venice,  where 
he  was  fo  charmed  with  the  works  of  Titian,  Tintoret, 
and  Paul  Veronefe,  that  he  refolved  to  follow  their  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  in  this  he  fucceeded  fo  far,  that  at  his  return 
to  Paris  he  foon  became  generally  efteemed  for  the  no- 
.velty,  beauty,  and  foree  of  his  pencil.  He  painted  two 
galleries  at  Paris,  one  belonging  to  Perault,  the  firft 
prelident,  and  the  other  to  Bullion,  fuperintendant  of 
the  finances  ;  but  his  capital  piece  is  a  pi&ure  of  the 
defeent  of  the  Holy  Glioft  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  He  wag  feized,  in  the  flower-  of  his  age,  w'itli 
a  fever  and  impofthume  in  the  lungs,  of  which  he  died- 
in  1683.  Of  all  the  French  painters  Blanchard  was 
efteemed  the  beft  colouriil,  he  hav:ng  carefully  ftudied 
this  part  of  painting  in  the  Venetian  fchool. 

Carte-BLANCHK.  See  Carte. 

BLANCHING,  the  art  or  manner  of  making  any 
thing  white.  See  Bleaching. 

Blanching  of  Iron-plates,  is  performed  with  aqua¬ 
fortis  and  tin. 

Blanching  of  Woollen  Stuffs,  is  done  with  foap,  or 
with  chaik,  or  with  fulphur  or  brimftone. 

Blanching  of  Silk,  is  performed  with  foap  and 
brimftone. 

,  Blanching  of  Wax,  is  by  expofing  it  to  the  fun  and 
dew.  See  Wax. 

Blanching,  in  coinage,  the  operation  performed  on 
the  planchets,  or  pieces  of  filver,  to  give  them  the  re. 
quifite  luftre  and  brightnefs.  They  alfo  blanch  pieces 
of  plate,  when  they  would  have  them  continue  white, 
or  have  only  fome  parts  of  them  burniihed.  Blanch¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  now  praftifed,  is  performed  by  heating  the 
pieces  on  a  kind  of  peel  with  a  wood  fire,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  reverbatory  ;  fo  that  the  flame  pafles  over 
the  peel.  The  pieces  being  fufficiently  heated  and 
cooled  again,  are  put  fucceflively  to  boil  in  tw-o  pans, 
which  are  of  copper:  in  thefe  they  put  water,  common 
LI-  fait. 
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Blanching  faIt,  and  tartar  of  Montpelier.  When  they  have  been  Blank-  Verfe,  in  the  modern  poetry,  that  compofed  Blank- verfe- 
Blanks  we^  drained  °f  this  water  in  a  copper  iieve,  they  throw  of  a  certain  number  of Syllables,  without  the  affiftance  il 
»  ^  ‘  ■  fand  and  frelh  water  over  them ;  and  when  dry,  they  of  rliime.  See  Poetry,  Part  iii.  Blankof. 

are  well  rubbed  with  towels.  Point-BiANK.  See  PoiNT-Blank. 

Blanching,  among  gardeners,  an  operation  whereby  BLANKENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
certain  fallets,  roots,  &c.  are  rendered  whiter  than  they  circle  of  Weftphalia  and  duchy  of  Berg.  E.  Long.  7. 
would  otherwife  be. — It  is  thus:  After  pruning  off  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  54. 

the  tops  and  roots  of  the  plant3  to  be  blanched,  they  BLANKENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
plant  them  in  trenches  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  as  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
many  deep,  more  or  lefs  as  is  judged  neceffary  ;  as  the  fame  name,  fubjeft  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwic-Wol- 
they  grow  up,  care  is  taken  to  cover  them  with  earth,  fembuttle.  The  caftle  or  palace  is  a  modern  building, 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  their  tops :  this  is  repeat-  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  princefs  dowager.  E. 
ed  from  time  to  time,  for  five  or  fix  weeks;  in  which  Long.  11.  2Q.  N.  Lat.  51.  50.  ' 
time  they  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  and  of  a  vvhitiih  colour  BLANKENHEIM,  a  fmall  territory  of  Germany 
where  covered  by  the  earth.  with  the  title  of  a  county,  which  is  part  of  that  of 

Blanching  alfo  denotes  the  operation  of  covering  Eyffel,  near  the  archbilhopric  of  Colcgn  and  duchy  of 
iron  plates  with  a  thin  coat  or  cruft  of  tin.  See  Lat-  Juliers. 

TEN.  BLANKET,  in  commerce,  a  warm  woolly  fart  of 

BLANCO,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Africa,  in  the  fluff,  light  and  loofe  woven,  chiefly  ufed  in  bedding, 

Atlantic  ocean.  W.  Long.  18.  30.  N.  Lat.  2a.  o.  The  manufa&ure  of  blankets  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Blanco,  a  promontory  of  Peru  in  South  America,  Witney  in  Oxfordlhire,  where  it  is  advanced  to  that 
in  the  South  Sea.  W.  Long.  8f.  10.  N.  Lat.  i-l.  50.  height,  that  no  other  place  comes  near  it.  Some  at- 
BLANDA  (anc.  geog.),  a  Roman  city  in  the  ter-  tribute  a  great  part  of  the  excellency  of  the  Witney 
ritory  of  Barcino  in  Hifpania  Citerior :  Now  Blanes,  a  blankets  to  the  abfterfive  nitrous  water  of  the  liver 
fea-port  town  of  Catalonia,  fituated  near  the  river  Tor-  Wiadrufh,  wherewith  they  are  fcoured  ;  others  rather 
dara.  E.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  50.  _  think  they  owe  it  to  a  peculiar  way  of  loofe  fpinning 

BLANDFORD,  a  town  of  Dorfetlhire  in  England;  which  the  people  have  thereabouts.  Be  this  as  it  will, 

It  is  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Store  near  the  Downs,  the  place  has  engroffed  almoft  the  whole  trade  of  the 
but  has  been,  fubjedt  to  feveral  dreadful  fires,  particu-  nation  for  this  commodity  5  infomuch  that  the  wool 
larly  in  1731,  when  almoft  the  whole  town  was  burnt  fit  for  it  centres  here  from  the  furthermoft  parts  of  the 
down  5  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt  finer  than  before;  kingdom.  Blankets  are  made  of  felt-wool,  /.  e.  wool 
It  has  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  lies  in  W.  Long,  from  off  fheep-fkins,  which  they  divide  into  feveral 
2.  15,  N.  Lat.  50-  ?Q.  forts.  Of  the  head  wool  and  bay  wool  they  make 

BLANDONONA  (anc;  geog.),  a  fmall  city  of  blankets  of  twelve,  eleven,  and  ten  quarters  broad  ; 

Liguria  in  Italy  :  Now  Bran,  or  Broni.  See  that  of  the  ordinary  and  middle  fort  blankets  of  eight  and 

article.  feven  quarters  broad  ;  of  the  beft  tail  wool  blankets  of 

BLANES.  See  Blawda.  fix  quarters  broad,  commonly  called  cuts ,  ferving  for 

BLANK,  or  Blanc,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  feamens  hammocks.  Sec  Hykes. 
white  ;  and  blaneus ,  or  blanca ,  is  more  particularly  Toftng  in  a  Blanket,  a  ludicrous  kind  of  punifh- 
•ufed  for  a  kind  of  white  or  filver  money,  of  bafe  al-  ment,  of  which  we  find  mention  in  the  ancients  under 
loy,  coined  by  Henry  V.  in  thofe  part3  of  France  then  the  denomination  fagatio.  Martial  deferibes  it  gra- 
fubjedt  to  England,  valued  at  8d.  Sterling.  They  phically  enough.  Ibis  ad  excuffo,  mijfus  ad  afaa, [ago. 
were  forbidden  by  his  fucceffor  to  be  current  in  this  A  late  writer  reprefents  it  as  one  of  Otho’s  imperial 
realm.  In  feme  ancient  charters  they  are  called  falida  delights.  But  this  is  turning  the  tables  :  that  empe- 
blanci,  white  fallings.  ror’s  diverfion,  as  related  by  Suetonius,  was  not  to  be' 

Blank  alfo  denotes  a  fmall  copper  coin,  formerly  the  fubjedt,  but  the  agent,  in  the  affair ;  it  being  his 
current  in  France,  at  the  rate  of  five  deniers  Tour-  praAice  to  ftroll  out  in  dark  nights,  and  where  he  met 
nois.  They  had  alfo  great  blanks,  or  pieces  of  three  with  a  helplefs  or  drunken  man  to  give  him  the  dif- 
blanks,  and  others  of  fix,  in  refpedi  whereof  the  fingle  cipline  of  the  blanket. 

fort  were  called  little  blanks  ;  but  of  late  they  are  all  BLANKOF  (John  Teunifz),  a  painteF  of  great 
become  only  monies  of  account.  abilities,  was  boru  at  Alkmaar  in  1628,  and  received' 

Blank,  or  BLANK-Ticket,m  lotteries,  that  to  which  his  earlieft  inftruAion  from  Arent  Tierling  :  but  after- 
no  prize  is  allotted.  The  French  have  a  game,  under  wards  he  was  fucceffively  the  difciple  of  Peter  Scheyen- 
the  denomination  blanque,  anfwering  to  our  lottery.  burg  and  Csefar  Van  Everdingen.  When  he  had  fpent 
Blank,  in  coinage,  a  plate,  or  piece  of  gold  or  fome  years  with  thofe  mailers,  he  went  to  Rome,  where, 
filver,  cut  and  lhaped  for  a  coin,  but  not  yet  ftamped.  during  his  continuance  in  that  city,  he  was  ftudioufiy, 
BLANK-Bar,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  the  fame  with  what  diligent  in  copying  the  works  of  the  beft  mailers,  and 
we  call  a  common  bar,  and  is  the  name  of  a  plea  inbar,  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  Flcmilh  painters  call- 
which  in  an  adtion  of  trefpafs  is  put  in  to  oblige  the  ed  Bentvogels ,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Jan  Maat 
plaintiff  to  affign  the  certain  place  where  the.  trefpafs  (which  in  Dutch  fignifies  mate  or  companion),  and  by 
was  committed.  .  .  that  name  he  is  moft  generally  known.  His  fubjeAa- 

Blanks,  in  judicial  proceedings,  certain  void  fpaces  were  landfcapes,  with  views  of  rivers  or  fea-lhores,  lia- 
fometimes  left  by  miftake.  A  blank,  (if  fomething  vens  or  ports,  which  he  executedwith  a  light  free  pen- 
material  be  omitted)  in  a  declaration,  abates  the  fame  :  cil ;  and  in  the  reprefentatiou  of  ftorms  and  calms  (as 
and  fuch  a  blank  is  a  good  caufe  of  demurrer.  mature  was  always  his  model)  he  deferibed  thofe  fub- 

jedls 
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wanquille  jefis  with  great  truth,  exadlnefs,  and '  neatnefs  of 
h  Jl  handling.  The  pictures  of  this  mailer  which  are  moft 
B.a  plicmy.  COmmended  are  the  Italian  fea-ports,  with  veffels  lying 
before  them.  He  poffeffed  a  lively  imagination  ;  nor 
was  his  hand  lefB  expeditious  than  his  thoughts  ;  and 
the  connoiffeurs  agreed  in  opinion,  that  if  he  had  be¬ 
llowed  more  labour  on  liis  pictures  than  he  ufuallydid, 
or  if  he  had  finifhed  them  more  highly,  he  would 
certainly  have  deilroyed  a  great  deal  of  their  fpirit, 
force,  and  effect.  His  moft  capital  performance  is 
a  view  of  the  fea-lhore,  with  the  waves  retiring  at 
ebb  tide  ;  which  is  deferibed  by  Houbraken  as  be¬ 
ing  wonderfully  beautiful  and  natural.  He  died  in 
1670. 

BLANQUILLEj  in  commerce,  a  ftnall  filver  coin 
current  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  coaft  of  Barbary ;  it  is  worth  about  three-half¬ 
pence  of  our  money. 

BLARE,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  copper  coin  of  Bern, 
nearly  of  the  fame  value  with  the  rata. 

BLAREGNIES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Haipault,  feated  in  E.  Long. 
3.  35.  N.  Lat  50.  30.  Near  this  place  the  Englilh 
and  their  allies  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ob¬ 
tained  a  very  bloody  vidtory  over  the  French  in  1 709. 
This  is  moft  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Malplaquet . 
See  Malplaquet. 

BLASE,  bilhop  of  Sebafta  in  Cappadocia,  in  the 
feeond  and  third  centuries,  fuffered  death  under  Dio- 
clelian  by  decapitation,  after  being  whipped  and  ha¬ 
ving  his  flelh  torn  with  iron  combs.  He  is  a  perfon 
of  great  note  among  the  vulgar,  who  in  their  procef- 
fions  relative  to  the  woollen  trade,  always  carry  a  re- 
prefentation  of  him  as  the  inventor  or  patron  of  the 
art  of  wool-combing  ;  though  that  art  mull  have  been 
known  long  before  his  time.  It  is  difficult  to  fay 
how  the  invention  came  to  be  attributed  tp  him  5  but 
it  had  probably  no  better  origin  than  the  circumftance 
of  his  being  tortured  by  inftruments  ufed  in  combing 
of  wool. 

BLASIA,  leather-cup  t  A  genus  of  the  order  of 
algce,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants  * 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  57th  or¬ 
der,  Alga.  The  male  calyx  is  cylindric,  replete  with 
grains ;  the  female  calyx  is  naked  5  the  fruit  roundifh, 
immerfed  in  the  leaves,  and  many-feeded. — Of  this  ge¬ 
nus  there  is  but  one  fpecies  known,  the  pufilla,  which 
grows  naturally  on  the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivulets, 
in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil,  both  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  It  grows  flat  upon  the  ground  in  a  circle  or 
patch,  compofed  of  numerous  thin,  green,  pellucid, 
leaves,  marked  with  a  few  whitifh  veins  near  the  bafe, 
divided  and  fubdivtded  into  obtufe  fegments  obfeurely 
crenated  on  the  edges.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  are 
a  little  elevated,  but  the  interior  parts  adhere  clofe  to 
the  ground  by  a  fine  down  which  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  roots.  The  fteds  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  almoft  im¬ 
perceptible. 

BLASPHEMY  ( blafphemia ,  or  llafphewhirn ),  in 
middle-age  writers,  denotes  Amply  the  blaming  or  con¬ 
demning  of  a  perfon  or  thing.  The  word  is  Greek, 
from  /lAiijm,  lado.  Among  the  Greeks  to 
blafpheme  was  to  ufe  words  of  evil  omen,  or  that  por¬ 
tended  fometbing  ill,  which  the  ancients  were  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid,  fubftituting  in  lieu  of  them  other  words 
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of  fofter  and  gentler  import,  fometimes  the  very  reverfe  Blafphemy. 
of  the  proper  ones.  '  »  " 

Blasphemy  is  more  peculiarly  reftrained  to  evil  or 
reproachful  words  fpoken  of  the  Deity.  Auguftin 
fays,  "Jam  vulgo  bldfphertiid  non  accipitur  nifi  mala 
verba  de  Deo  dicere. 

According  to  Lindwood,  blafphemy  is  an  injury  of¬ 
fered  to  God,  by  denying  that  which  is  due  and  be¬ 
longing  to  him  ;  or  attributing  to  him  what  is  not 
agreeable  to  his  nature.  By  the  Mofaic  law,  blafphe¬ 
my  was  punilhed  with  death ;  Levit.  chap.  xxiv.  ver. 

13 — 16.  As  alfo  by  the  civil  law;  Novel.  77.  In 
Spain,  Naples,  France,  and  Italy,  the  pains  of  death 
are  not  now  inflidted.  In  the  Empire,  either  amputa¬ 
tion  or  death  is  made  the  punifliment  of  this  crime. 

By  the  canon  law,  blafphemy  was  punilhed  only  by 
a  folemn  penance  ;  and  by  cuftom  either  by  a  pecu¬ 
niary  or  corporal  punilhment.  By  the  Englilh  laws, 
blafphemies  of  God,  as  denying  his  being  or  provi¬ 
dence,  and  ali  contumelious  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chrift, 

&c.  are  offences  by  the  common  law,  and  punilhable 
by  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  And,  by  the  fta- 
tute  law,  he  that  denies  one  of  the  perfons  in  the  Tri¬ 
nity,  or  afferts  there  are  more  than  one,  or  denies  Chri- 
ftianity  to  be  true,  for  the  firft  offence  is  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  any  office;  for  the  feeond,  adjudged  inca¬ 
pable  of  filing,  being  executor  or  guardian,  receiving 
any  gift  or  legacy*  and  to  be  imprifoned  for  three  years. 

According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  the  punilhment 
of  blafphemy  is  death.  The  firft  fpecies  thereof  con- 
lifts  in  railing  at  or  curfing  God  ;  and  here  the  Angle 
a€l  cortllitutes  the  crime.  The  feeond  confifts  in  de¬ 
nying  the  exiftence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  any  of 
the  perfons  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  therein  obftinately 
perfevering  to  the  lad.  For  reiterated  denial  does  not 
fully  couftitute  the  clime,  becaufe  the  Hat.  ofCharles  II. 

1661,  admits  of  repentance  before  eonvidtion,  as  a  com¬ 
plete  expiation. 

This  ftatute  of  1661  is  ratified  by  a  flatute  of  king 
William,  whereby  the  calling  in  queftion  the  exiftence 
of  God,  or  of  any  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity,  or  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  of  the  Divine  Providence,  is 
made  penal;  Fpr  the  firft  offence,  imprifonment  till 
fatisfadlion  given  by  public  repentance  in  fack-cloth ; 
for  the  feeond,  a  fine  of  a  year’s  valued  rent  of  the 
real  eftate,  and  twentieth  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  ; 
and  the  trial  in  both  thefe  cafes  is  competent  to  inferior 
-judges.  The  trial  of  the  third  offence  is  death,  to  be 
tried  only  by  the  juftices. 

Blasphemy  again ft  the  Holy  Ghojl.  Divines  arc  not 
agreed  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  thus  de¬ 
nominated  (Mat.  chap.  xii.  ver.  31.),  and  the  grounds 
of  the  extreme  guilt  aferibed  to  it.  Dr  Tillotfon 
maintains,  that  it  eonfifted  in  malicioully  attributing 
the  miraculous  operations  which  Chrift  performed  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  to  the  devil.  Dr  Whitby 
refers  it  to  the  difpenfation  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which 
commenced  after  our  Lords  refurredUon  and  afcenfionj 
and  thofe  were  guilty  of  the  crime  who  perfifted  in 
their  unbelief  and  blafphemed  the  Holy  Ghoft,  repre- 
fenting  him  as  an  evil  fpirit.  The  crime  was  unpar¬ 
donable,  becaufe  it  implied  a  wilful  opposition,  to  the 
laft  and  moft  powerful  evidence  wliicb  God  would 
vouchfafe  to  mankind,  and  precluded  the  poffibility  of 
a  recovery  to  faith  and  repentance. 

Liz  '  BLAST, 
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BLAST,  flatus .,  in  the  military  ait,  a  fudden  com- 
Blatfa  Preffi°n  of  the  air,  caufed  by  the  difeliarge  6f  the  bul- 
—  .let  but  of  a  great  gun.  The  blaft  fometimes  throws 
down  part  of  the  embrafures  of  the  wall. 

Blast  is  alfo  applied  in  a  more  general fenfe  to  any 
forcible  ftream  of  wind  or  air,  excited  by  the  mouth, 
bellows,  or  the  like. 

Blast  is  alfo  ufed  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  for 
what  is  otherwife  called  a  blight. 

Blafts  ,or  blaftings  are  by  fome  fuppofed  owing  to 
cold  ;  by  others  to  the  want  of  a  due  fupply  of  fap  ; 
by  others  to  afcending  fumes  of  the  earth  ;  by  others 
to  {harp  winds  and  frofts,  immediately  fucceeding 
rains.  That  fpecies  called  uredinss  of  fire-hlafts,  is 
fuppofed  by  Mr  Hales  owing  to  the  folar  rays  reflected 
from  or  condenfed  in  the  clouds,  or  even  collected  by 
the  denfe  (teams  in  hop  gardens  and  other  places.  The 
effect  of  them  is  to  wither,  fhrivel,  fcorch,  turn  black, 
and  as  it  were  burn  up  the  leaves,  bloffoms,  and  fruits 
of  trees,  flirubs,  herbs,  grafs,  corn,  even  for  whole  tracts 
of  ground. 

Phyficians  alfo  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  blafts  affeding 
human  hodies,  and  caufing  eryfipelas,  palfies,  & c. 

Blasts,  am<  ng  miners.  See  Damps. 

BLASTED,  l'omething  (truck  with  a  blaft.  Among 
the  Romans,  places  b  la  (ted  with  lightning  were  to  be 
ponfecrated  to  Jupiter,  under  the  name  of  bidentalia 
and  putealia.  It  was  alfo  a  ceremonial  of  religion  to 
burn  blafted  bodies  in  the  'fire. 

BLASTING,  among  miners,  a  term  for  the  tear¬ 
ing  up  rocks,  which  they  find  in  their  way,  by  gun¬ 
powder.  The  method  of  doing  which  is  this :  they 
make  a  long  hole  like  the  hollow  of  a  large  gun-barrel 
in  the  rock  they  would  fplit ;  this  they  fill  with  gun¬ 
powder  ;  then  they  firmly  (top  up  the  month  of  the  hole 
with  clay,  except  a  touch-hole,  at  which  they  leave  a 
match  to  fire  it.  A  fmall  quantity  of  powder  does 
great  things  this  way. 

BLATOBULGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  Antonine;  a 
place  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  having  a  camp  of 
exploratores  or  fcouts  near  Solway  Frith  and  promon¬ 
tory  ;  now  called  Bulnefs,  (Camden). 

BLATTA,  or  Cockroach,  a  genus  of  infeds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  hemiptera,  or  fuch  as  have  four 
femicruftaceous  incumbent  wings.  The  head  of  the 
blatta  is  infleded  towards  the  bread  ;  the  antennae,  or 
feelers,  are  hard  like  briftles  ;  the  elytra  and  wings  are 
plain,  and  refemble  parchment ;  the  breaft  is  fmooth, 
roundifh,  and  is  terminated  by  an  edge  or  margin;  the 
feet  are  fitted  for  running;  and  there  are  two  fmall 
horns  above  the  tail.  This  infed  refembles  the  beetle; 
and  there  are  10  fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  giganteaisof  a 
livid  colour,  and  has  fquare  brownilh  marks  on  the 
breaft.  It  is  found  in  Ada  and  America,  and  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg.  2.  The  alba  is  red,  and  the 
margin  of  the  bread  is  white.  It  is  found  in  Egypt. 
3 .  The  furinamenfis  is  livid,  and  the  breaft  edged  With 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  4.  The  americana 
is  of  an  iron  colour,  and  the  hind  part  of  the  breaft  is 
white.  'Hie  wings  and  elytra  are  longer  than  its  body. 
It  is  found  in  America  and  the  fouth  of  France.  5. 
the  pivea  is  white,  with  yellow  feelers.  It  is  a  native 
of  America.  6.  The  africana  is  afti-coloured,  and  has 
fome  hairs  on  its  breaft.  It  is  found  in  Africa,  7. 
The  orientalis  is  of  a  dulky  alh-colour,  has  (hort  elytra, 


with  an  oblong  furrow  in  them.  This  fpecies  is  fre-  Blattaria 
quent  in  America.  They  get  into  chefts,  See.  and  do  .  II 
much  hurt  to  cloaths ;  they  infeft  peoples  beds  in  the  Bleachirig‘ 
night,  bite  like  bugs,  and  leave  a  very  unfavoury  fmell 
behind  them.  They  avoid  the  light,  and  feldom  ap¬ 
pear  but  in  the  night-time.  The  female  refembles  a 
kind  of  caterpillar,  as  it  has  no  wings;  (lie  lays  an  egg 
of  about  one  half  the  bulk  of  her  bi;lly.  They  eat 
bread,  raw  or  dreffed  meat,  linen,  books,  (ilk-worms 
and  their  bags,  &c.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  fays,  that  the 
Indians  mix  their  alhes  with  £ugar,  and  apply  them  to 
ulcers  in  order  to  promote  the  fuppuration.  8.  The 
germanjea  is  livid  and  yellowifh,  with  two  black  pa¬ 
rallel  lines  on  the  breaft.  It  is  found  in  Denmark. 

9.  The  laponica  is  yellow,  and  the  elytra  are  fpotted 
with  black.  It  is  found  in  Lapland  ;  and  feeds  upon 
cheefe,  fifties,  &c.  10.  The  oblongata  is  of  an  oblong 

figure  ;  the  colour  is  livid  and  (hining ;  and  it  has  two 
black  {pots  on  the  breaft.  The  feelers  are  red  and 
clavated  ;  and  the  feet  are  very  hairy.  It  is  a  native 
of  America. 

BLATTARI.<E  (from  Blatta ,  a  moth  or  little 
worm),  the  title  of  Scopoli’s  12th  natural  clafs,  in  his 
Flora  Carniolica.  It  is  taken  from  the  Blattaria > 
which  was  Tournefort’s  generic  name  for  the  verbaf- 
cum  of  Linnaeus.  See  Verbascum. 

BLAUBEUREN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Suabia,  and  duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  E.  Long. 

9.  57.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

BLAVET,  a  fea-port  town  of  Brittany  in  France, 
fitnated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name.  It 
is  one  of  the  ftations  of  the  royal  navy  of  France,  and 
is  fometimes  called  Port  Lewis.  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N. 

Lat.  47;  40. 

BLAVIA,  or  Blavjum,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of 
Aquitain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Garonne,  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Dordone  :  Now  Blaye  ;  which  fee. 

BLAYE,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  France,  in 
Guienne.  It  is  fituaited  on  the  river  Garonne,  has  a 
harbour  much  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  the  (hips 
which  fail  to  Bourdeaux  are  obliged  to  leave  their  guns 
here.  The  river  is  3800  yards  broad  at  Blaye ;  for 
which  reafon  a  battery  was  built  upon  an  ifland  in 
1689,  to  command  the  veffels  that  fail  up.  The  city 
is  huilt  on  a  rock,  and  has  a  citadel  with  four  baftions, 
which  is  called  the  Upper  Town.  The  lower  town  is 
feparated  from  the  upper  by  a  fmall  river ;  and  in  the 
lower  town  the  merchants  refide  with  their  magazines. 

The  neighbourhood  produces  a  great  deal  of  corn, 
which  they  fend  abroad  when  the  exportation  of  it  is 
allowed.  W.  Long.  1.  23.  N.  Lat.  45.  6. 

BLAZE,  a  white  fpot  in  a  horfe’s  face.  « 

BLAZONING,  or  Blazonry,  in  heraldry,  the 
decyphering  the  arms  of  noble  families.  The  word  o- 
riginally  fignified  the  blowing  or  winding  of  a  horn  ; 
and  was  introduced  into  heraldry  as  a  term  denoting 
the  defeription  of  things  borne  in  arms,  with  their  pro¬ 
per  fignifications  and  intendments,  from  an  ancient 
cuftom  the  heralds,  who  were  judges,  had  of  winding 
an  horn  at  jufts  and  tournaments,  when  they  explained 
and  recorded  the  atchievements  of  knights.  See  He¬ 
raldry. 

BLEA,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  inner  rind  or 
dry  bark.  See  Plants. 

BLEACHING,  the  art  of  whitening  linen  cloth, 

*  thread. 
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iillmhing.  thread,  &c.  which  is  conduced  in  the  following  man- 
”  ner  by  the  bleachers  of  this  country. 

After  the  cloth  has  been  forted  into  parcels  of  an  e- 
qual  finenefs,  as  near  as  can  be  judged,  they  are  latched, 
linked,  and  then  fteeped.  Steeping  is  the  firft  operation 
which  the  cloth  undergoes,  and  is  performed  in  this 
manner,  The  linens  are  folded  up,  each  piece  diftindt, 
and  laid  in  a  large  wooden  veffel;  into  which  is  thrown, 
blood-warm,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  or  equal 
parts  of  water  and  lye,  which  has  been  ufed  to  white 
cloth  only,  or  water  with  rye-meal  or  bran  mixed  with 
it,  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  liquor  rifes 
over  all.  Then  a  cover  of  wood  is  laid  over  the  cloth, 
and  that  cover  is  fecured  with  a  poft  betwixt  the  boards 
and  the  joifting,  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  riling  during 
the  fermentation  which  enfues.  About  fix  hours  after 
the  cloth  has  been  fteeped  in  warm  water,  and  about 
twelve  in  cold,  bubbles  of  air  arife,  a  pellicle  is  formed 
on  the  furface  of  the  liquor,  and  the  cloth  fwells  when 
it  is  not  preffed  down.  This  inteftine  motion  continues 
from  3 6  to  48  hours,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather  ;  about  which  time  the  pellicle  or  feum  begins 
to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Before  this  precipitation  hap¬ 
pens,  the  cloth  muft  be  taken  out ;  and  the  proper  time 
for  taking  it  out,  is  when  no  more  air-bubbles  arife. 
This  is  allowed  to  be  the  jufteft  guide  by  the  moll  ex¬ 
perienced  bleachers. 

(The  cloth  is  then  taken  out,  well  rinfed,  difpofed 
regularly  by  the  felvage,  and  wa filed  in  the  put-mill  to 
carry  offthe  loofe  dull.  After  this  it  is  fpread  on  the 
field  to  dry  :  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  ready  for 
bucking  ;  which  is  the  fecond  operation. 

Bucking,  or  the  application  of  fairs,  is  performed  in 
this  manner.  The  firft,  or  mother  lye,  is  made  in  a 
copper,  which  we  fhall  fuppofe,  for  example,  when  full, 
holds  170  Scots  gallons  of  water.  The  copper  is  filled 
three-fourths  full  of  water,  which  is  brought  to  boil : 
juft  when  it  begins,  the  following  proportion  of  afhes 
is  put  into  it,  viz.  30  lb.  of  blue,  and  as  much  white 
pearl  afhes ;  200  lb.  of  Marcoft  afhes  (or,  if  they  have 
not  thefe,  about  300  lb.  of  Cafhub) ;  300  lb.  of  Muf- 
covy,  or  blanch  afhes ;  the  three  laft  ought  to  be  well 
pounded.  This  liquor  is  allowed  to  boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  ftirring  the  afhes  from  the  bottom  very  often ; 
after  which  the  fire  is  taken  away.  The  liquor  mull 
Hand  till  it  has  fettled,  which  takes  at  leaft  fix  hours, 
and  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

Out  of  their  firft,  or  mother-lye,  the  fecond,  or  that 
ufed  in  bucking,  is  made  in  this  manner.  Into  another 
copper,  holding,  for  example,  40  Scots  gallons,  are 
put  38  gallons  of  water,  2  lb.  foft  foap,  and  2  gallons 
of  mother-lye  ;  or,  for  cheapnefs,  in  place  of  the  foap, 
when  they  have  lye  which  has  been  ufed  to  white  linen, 
called  ' white  linen  lye ,  they  take  14  gallons  of  it,  leaving 
out  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  This  is  called  b tick¬ 
ing- lye. 
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After  the  linens  are  taken  up  from  the  field  dry,  they  foap  and  water. 


into  the  bucking-copper,  heated  to  a  greater  degree,  Bleaching, 
and  then  put  on  the  cloth  again.  This  courfe  is  re- 
peated  for  fix  or  feven  hours,  and  the  degree  of  heat 
gradually  increafed,  till  it  is,  at  the  laft  turn  or  two, 
thrown  on  boiling  hot.  The  cloth  remains  after  this 
for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  lye;  after  which  the  lye 
is  let  off,  thrown  away,  or  ufed  in  the  firft  buckings, 
and  the  cloth  goes  on  to  another  operation. 

It  is  then  carried  out,  generally  early  in  the  morning, 
fpread  on  the  grafs,  pinned,  corded  down,  expofed  to 
the  fun  and  air,  and  watered  for  the  firft  fix  hours,-  fo 
often,  that  it  never  is  allowed  to  dry.  Afterwards  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  till  dry  fpots  appear  before  it  is  watered. 

After  feven  at  night  it  gets  no  more  water,  unlefs  it  be 
a  very  drying  night.  Next  day,  in  the  morning  and 
forenoon,  it  is  watered  twice  or.thrice  if  the  day  be  very 
dry;  but  if  the  weather  be  not  drying,  it  gets  no  wa¬ 
ter  :  After  which  it  is  taken  up  dry  if  the  green  be 
clean  ;  if  not,  it  is  rinfed,  mill-wafhed,  and  laid  out^to 
dry  again,  to  become  fit  for  bucking. 

This  alternate  courfS  of  bucking  and  watering  is 
performed  for  the  moft  part  from  ten  to  fixteen  times, 
or  more,  before  the  linen  is  fit  for  fouring ;  gradually 
increafing  the  ftrength  of  the  lye  from  the  firft  to  the 
middle  bucking,  and  from  that  gradually  decreafing  it 
till  the  fouring  begins.  The  lyes  in  the  middle  buck¬ 
ings  are  generally  about  a  third  ftronger  than  the  firft 
and  laft. 

Souring,  or  the  application  of  acids  to  cloth,  is  the 
fourth  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  when  this  ope¬ 
ration  (hould  commence,  and  depends  moftly  on  the  fkill 
and  experience  of  the  bleacher.  When  the  cloth  has  an 
equal  colour,  and  is  moftly  freed  from  the  fprat,  or  outer 
bark  of  the  lint>  it  is  then  thought  fit  for  fouring  ; 
which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  Into  a 
large  vat  or  veffel  is  poured  fuch  a  quantity  of  butter¬ 
milk,  or  four  milk,  as  will  fufficiently  wet  the  firft  row1 
of  cloth  ;  which  is  tied  up  In  loofe  folds,  and  preffed 
down  by  two  or  three  men  bare  footed.  If  the  milk  is 
thick,  about  an  eighth  of  water  is  added  to  it;  if  thin, 
no  water.  Sours  made  with  bran,  or  rye- meal  and  wa¬ 
ter,  are  often  ufed  inftead  of  milk,  and  ufed  milk-warm.. 

Over  the  firft  row  of  cloth  a  quantity  of  milk  and  wa¬ 
ter  is  thrown,  to  be  imbibed  by  the  fecond  ;  and  fo  it 
is  continued  till  the  linen  to  be  foured  is  fufficiently'wet,, 
and  the  liquor  rifes  over  -the  whole.  The  cloth  is  then 
kept  down  by  covers  filled  with  holes,  and  fecured  with 
a  poft  fixed  to  the  joift,  that  it  may  not  rife.  Some 
hours  after  the  cloth  has  been  in  the  four,  air-bubbles 
arife,  a  white  feum  is  found  on  the  furface,  and  an  in¬ 
teftine  motion  goes  on  in  the  liquor.  In  warm  weather 
it  appears  fooner,  is  ftronger,  and  ends  fooner,  than, 
in  cold  weather.  Juft  before  this  fermentation,  which 
lafts  five  or  fix  days,  is  finifhed,  at  which  time  the  feum 
falls  down,  the  cloth  (hould  be  taken  out,  rinfed,  mill- 
wafhed,  and  delivered  to  the  women  to  be  wafhed  with 


are  fet  in  the  vat  or  cave,  as  their  large  veffel  is  called, 
in  lows,  end  wife,  that  they  may  be  equally  wet  by  the 
lye ;  which,  made  blood-warm,  is  now  thrown  on  them, 
and  the  cloth  is  afterwards  fqueezed  down  by  a  man 
with  woodeq  fhoes.  Each  row  undergoes  the  fame  o- 
peration,  until  the  veffel  is  full,  or  all  the  cloth  in  it.  At 
firft  the  lye  is  put  on  milk-warm,  and,  after  Handing 
a  little  time  on  the  cloth,  it  is  again  let  off  by  a  cock 


Wafhing  with  foap  and  water  is  the  fifth  operation ;; 
and  is  performed  thus.  Two  women  are  placed  oppo- 
fite  at  each  tub,  which  i3  made  of  very  thick  ftaves,  fa 
that  the  edges,  which  flope  inwards,  are  about  four  in¬ 
ches  in  thicknefs.  A  fmall  veffel  full  of  warm  water  is. 
placed  in  each  tub.  The  cloth  is  folded  fo  that  the  fel¬ 
vage  may  be  firft  rubbed  with  foap  and  warm  water 
lengthwife,  till  it  is  fufficiently  impregnated  with  it„ 
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Bleaching.  tn  tliie  manner  all  the  parcel  is  rubbed  with  foap*  and 
*1'1 '  'r~~~  afterwards  carried  to  be  bucked. 

The  lye  now  ufed  has  no  foap  in  it,  except  what  it 
gets  from  the  cloth ;  and  is  equal  in  ftrength  to  the 
flrongelt  formerly  ufed,  or  rather  ftronger,  becaufe  the 
cloth  is  now  put  in  wet.  From  the  former  operation  thefe 
lyes  are  gradually  made  ftronger,  till  the  cloth  feeihs 
of  an  uniform  white,  nor  any  darknefs  or  brown  colour 
appears  in  its  ground.  After  this  the  lye  is  more  fpeedily 
weakened  than  it  was  incrcafed  ;  fo  that  the  laft  which 
the  cloth  gets  is  weaker  than  any  it  got  before. 

But  the,  management  of  fours  is  different ;  for  they 
are  ufed  ftrongeft  at  firft,  and  decreafed  fo  in  ftrength, 
that  the  laft  lour,  confidering  the  cloth  is  then  always 
taken  up  wet,  may  be  reckoned  to  contain  three-fourths 
of  water* 

From  the  bucking  it  goes  to  the  watering*  as  for¬ 
merly,  obferving  only  to  overlap  the  felvages,  and  tie 
it  down  with  cords,  that  it  may  not  tear ;  then  it  re* 
turns  to  the  four,  milling,  walhing,  bucking,  and  wa¬ 
tering  again.  Thefe  operations  fucceed  one  another  al¬ 
ternately  till  the  cloth  is  whitened  ;  at  which  time  it  is 
blued,  ftarched,  and  dried. 

This  is  the  method  ufed  in  the  whitening  fine  cloths. 
The  following  is  the  method  ufed  in  the  whitening  of 
coarfe  cloths. 

Having  forted  the  cloths  according  to  their  quality, 
they  are  lteeped  in'  the  fame  manner  as  the  fine,  rinfed, 
wafhed  in  /the  mill,  and  dried  before  boiling. 

In  this  procefs  boiling  fupplies  the  place  of  bucking* 
as  it  takes  lefs  time,  and  confequcnt’y  is  thought  cheap- 
eft.  It  is  done  in  the  following  manner;  20c lb.  Ca- 
fhub-afhes,  too  lb.  white  Mufcovy,  and  30  lb.  pearl- 
afhes,  boiled  in  105  Scots  gallons  of  water  for  a  quarter 
-of  an  hour,  as  in  the  procefs  for  the  fine  cloth,  makes 
the  mother  or  firft  lye.  The  cloth-boiler  is  then  to  be 
filled  two-thirds  full  w  ith  water  and  mother-lye,  about 
nine  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  ;  fo  that 
the  lye  ufed  for  boiling  the  coarfe  cloth  is  about  a 
third  weaker  than  that  ufed  in  bucking  the  fine.  Such 
»  a  quantity  of  cloth  is  ptrt  into  the  foregoing  quantity 
of  lye,  when  cold,  as  can  be  well  covered  by  it.  The 
lye  is  brought  gradually  to  the  boil,  and  kept  boiling 
for  two  hours ;  -the  cloth  being  fixed  down  all  the  time, 
that  it  does  not  rife  above  the  liquor.  The  cloth  is  then 
taken  out,  fpread  on  the  field,  and  watered,  as  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  the  fine  cloth. 

As  the  falts  of  the  lye  are  not  exhaufted  by  this  boil¬ 
ing,  the  fame  is  continued  to  be  ufed  all  that  day,  add¬ 
ing,  at  each  boiling,  fo  much  of  the  mother-lye  as  will 
bring  it  to  the  fame  ftrength  as  at  firft.  The  lye  by 
boiling  lofes  in  quantity  fomewhat  betwixt  a  third  and 
a  fourth  ;  and  they  reckon  that  in  ftrength  it  lofes  a- 
bout  a  half,  beeaufe  they  find  in  pra&ice,  that  adding 
to  it  half  its  former  ftrength  in  frefh  lye*  has  the  fame 
effedl  on  cloth.  Therefore  fome  frefh  lye,  containing  a 
fourth  part  of  the  water,  and  the  half  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  firft  lye,  makes  the  fecond  boiler  equal  in  ftrength 
to  the  firft.  To  the  third  boiler  they  add  fomewhat 
more  than  the  former  proportion,  and  go  on  ftill  in- 
creafing  gradually  to  the  fouith  and  fifth,  which  is  as 
much  as  can  be  done  in  a  day.  The  boiler  is  then  cleaned, 
and  next  day  they  begin  with  frefh  lye.  Thefe  addi¬ 
tions  of  frefh  lye  ought  always  to  be  made  by  the  ma- 
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fter-bleachet,  as  it  requires  judgment  to  bring  fucceed,-  B’tacfB 
ing  lyes  to  the  fame  ftrength  as  the  firft. 

When  the  cloth  comes  to  get  the  fecond  boiling,  the 
lye  fhould  be  a  little  ftronger,  about  a  thirtieth  part, 
and  the  deficiencies  made  up  in  the  fame  proportion.  For 
.fix  or  feven  boilings,  or  fewer,  if  the  cloth  be  thin,  the 
lye  is  increafed  in  this  way,  and  then  gradually  dimi- 
niflied  till  the  cloth  is  fit  for  fduring.  The  whiteft  cloth 
ought  always  to  be  boiled  firft,  that  it  may  not  be  hurt 
by  what  goes  before, 

I11  this  procefs,  if  the  cloth  cannot  be  got  dry  for 
boiling,  bulitiefs  does  not  flop,  as  in  the  fine  ;  for  after 
the  coarfe  has  dreeped  on  racks  made  for  the  purpofe, 
it  is  boiled,  making  the  lye  ftrong  in  proportion  to  the 
water  in  the  cloth. 

The  common  method  of  foiiring  coarfe  linen  is,  to 
mix  fome  warm  water  and  bran  in  the  vat*  then  put  a 
layer  of  cloth,  then  more  bran,  water,  and  cloth  ;  and 
fo  on,  till  the  cave  is  full.  The  whole  is  tramped  with 
mens  feet,  and  fixed  as  in  the  former  procefs.  A  thou- 
fand  yards  of  cloth,  yafd-broad,  require  betwixt  four 
and  fix  pecks  of  brant  The  cloth  generally  lies  about 
three  nights  and  two  days  in  the  four.  Others  prepare 
their  four  twenty- four  hours  before,  by  mixing  the  bran 
with  warm  water  in  a  feparate  veffel;  and  before  pouring 
it  on  the  cloth,  they  dilute  it  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water.  After  the  cloth  is  taken  from  the  lour,  it 
ought  to  be  well  wafhed  and  rinfed  again.  It  is  then 
given  to  men  to  be  well  foaped  on  a  table,  and  after* 
wards  rubbed  betwixt  the  lubbing-boards.  .When  it 
comes  from  them,  it  Ihould  be  well  milled,  and  warm 
water  poured  on  it  all  the  time,  if  conveniency  will  ah 
low  of  i't.  Two  or  three  of  thefe  rubbings  are  fufficient* 
and  the  cloth  very  feldom  requires  more. 

The  lye,  after  the  fouring  begins,  is  decreafed  in 
ftrength  by  degrees ;  and  three  boilings  after  that  are 
commonly  fufficient  to  finifh  the  cloth.  Afterwards  it  i3 
ftarched,  blued,  dried,  and  bittled  in  a  machine  made 
for  that  purpofe,  which  fuppiies  the  place  of  a  calender, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  to  it. 

This  method  ufedin  the  bleaching  of  our  coarfe  cloths, 
is  very  like  that  pra&ifed  in  Ireland  for  both  fine  and 
coarfe.  The  only  material  difference  is,  that  there  the 
bleachers  ufe  no  other  alhes  but  the  kelp  or  cafhub.  A 
lye  is  drawn  from  the  former  by  cold  water,  which  dif* 
folves  the  falts,  and  not  the  fulphureous  particles  of  the 
kelp-alhes.  This  lye  is  ufed  till  the  cloth  is  half  wlii* 
teried,  and  then  they  lay  alide  the  kelp-lye  for  one  made 
of  cafhub-afhes. 

In  the  preceding  hiftory  of  bleaching  we  may  ob* 
fei-ve,  that  it  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  different 
branches  or  parts,  all  tending  to  give  linen  the  degree 
of  whitenefs  required. .  How  they  effedluate  that  comes 
next  to  be  confidered. 

The  general  procefs  of  bleaching  divides  itfelf  into 
thefe  different  parts.  I.  Steeping  and  milling.  2.  Buck¬ 
ing  and  boiling.  3*  Alternate  watering  and  drying. 

4.  Souring.  5.  Rubbing  with  foap  and  warm  water* 
flarching,  and  bluing.  We  fhall  treat  of  thefe  different 
parts  in  their  order. 

Steeping.  Green  linen,  in  the  different  changes  which 
it  has  undergone  before  it  arrives  at  that  flate,  contradls 
a  great  foulnefs.  This  is  chiefly  communicated  to  it 
by  the  dreffing  compofed  of  tallow  and  fowen,  which 
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■aching.  Is  a  kind  of  flummery  made  of  bran,  flour, 

feeds.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  bleachfield  is 
to  take  off  all  that  filth  which  is  foreign  to  the  flax, 
would  blunt  the  future  ailion  of  the  falts,  and  might, 
in  unflcilfiil  hands,  be  fixed  in  the  cloth.  This  is  the 
defign  of  fteeping. 

•  To  accompliffi  this  end,  the  cloth  is  laid  to  fteep  in 
blood-warm  water.  A  fmaller  degree  of  heat  would  not 
diflblve  the  drefling  fo  foon;  and  the  greater  might  co¬ 
agulate  and  fix,  in  the  body  of  the  linen,  thofe  particles 
which  we  defign  to  carry  off.  In  a  few  hours  the  dref- 
iing  made  ufe'in  weaving  is  diflblved,  mixed  with  the 
water ;  and  as  it  had  acquired  fome  degree  of  acidity 
before  application,  it  becomes  a  fpecies  of  ferment. 
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oat-meal  ally  waffied  with  a  ftream  of  water.  Care  mull  be  taken  Bleaching, 
that  no  water  be  detained  in  the  folds  of  the  linen,  o- 
therwife  that  part  may  be  damaged. 

Bucking  and  boiling  This  is  the  moft  important 
operation  of  the  whole  procefs,  and  deferves  a  tho¬ 
rough  examination.  Its  defign  is  to  loofen,  and  cany 
off,  by  the  help  of  alkaline  lixives  or  lyes,  that  parti¬ 
cular  fubftauce  in  cloth,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  brown 
colour. 

All  afhes  ufed  in  lye,  the  pearl  excepted,  ought  to  be 
well  pounded,  before  they  are  put  into  the  copper;  for 
the  Marcoft  and  Calhub  are  very  hard,  and  with  fome 
difficulty  yield  their  fait.  As  thefe  two  la  ft  contain  a 
very  confiderable  proportion  of  a  real  fulphureous  mat- 


Each  ferment  promotes  its  own  particular  fpecies  of  ter,  which  mull  in  fome  degree  tinge  white  cloth  ;  and 


fermentation  or  inteftine  motion  ;  the  putrid  ferment 
fets  in  motion  the  putrefactive  fermentation ;  the  vinous 
ferment  gives  rife  to  the  vinous  fermentation;  and  the 
acid  ferment  to  the  acetous  fermentation.  That  there 
is  a  real  fermentation  going  on  in  fteepping,  one  muft 
be  foon  convinced,  who  attends  to  the  air-bubbles 
which  immediately  begin  to  arife,  to  the  feum  which 
gathers  on  the  furface,  and  to  the  inteftine  motion  and 
{welling  of  the  whole  liquor.  That  it  muft  be  the  a- 
cetous  fermentation,  appears  from  this,  that  the  vege- 


as  this  is  diflblved  much  more  by  boiling  than  by  the 
inferior  degrees  of  heat,  while  the  falts  may  be  as  well 
extracted  by  the  latter;  the  water  fliould  never  be 
brought  to  boil,  and  ffiould  be  continued  for  fome  time 
longer  under  that  degree  of  heat.  The  pearl-alhes 
ffiould  never  be  put  in  till  near  the  end,  as  they  are  ea- 
fily  diflblved  in  water.. 

If  the  falts  were  always  of  an  equal  ftrength,  the  fame 
quantities  w'ould  make  a  lye  equally  ftrong  ;  but  they 
not.  Salts  of  the  fame  name  differ  very  much  from; 


table  particles,  already  in  part  foured,  muft  firft  undergo  one  another.  The  Mufcovy  allies  are  turning  weaker 


this  procefs. 

The  effe&  of  all  fermentations  is  to  fet  the  liquor  in 
motion  ;  to  raife  in  it  a  degree  of  heat ;  and  to  emit 
air-bubbles,  which,  by  carrying  up  fome  of  the  light 


every  day,  as  every  bleacher  mull  have  oblerved,  till  at 
laft  they  turn  quite  effete.  A  decoftion  from  them, 
when  new,  mull  differ  very  much  from  ope  when  they 
have  been  long.  kept.  Hence  a  neceffity  of  fome  exadt 


oleaginous  particles  along  with  them,  produce  a  feum.  criterion  to  difeover  when  lyes  are  of  an  equal  ftrength.- 


But  as  the  drefling  is  in  fmall  quantity  in  proportion  to 
the  water,  thefe  effedls  are  gentle  and  flow.  The  acid 
kilts  are  no  fooner  feparated,  by  the  acetous  fermenta¬ 
tion,  from  the  abforbent  earth,  which  made  them  not 
perceptible  to  the  tongue  in  their  former  Hate,  than 
they  are  united  to  the  oily  particles  of  the  tallow,  which 
like  wife  adhere  fuperficially,  diflblve  them,  and  render 


The  tafte  cannot  ferve  as  that  is  fo  variable;  cannot  be 
deferibed  to  another,  and  is  blunted  by  repeated  trials— 
The  proof-ball  will  ferve  the  purpofe  of  the  bleachfield 
fufficiently;  and,  by  difeovering  the  fpecific  gravity,, 
will  ffiow  the  quantity  of  alkaline  falts  diflblved.  But 
it  cannot  ffiow  the  dangerous  qualities  of  thefe  falts;. 
for  the  lefs  cauftic  and  lefs  heavy  this  liquor  is,,  the  more 


them  in  fome  degree  miflible  w'ith  water.  In  this  Hate  dangerous  and  corrofive  it  may  be  for  the  cloth; 


they  are  foon  walked  off  by  the  inteftine  motion  of  the 
liquor.  The  confequence  of  this  operation  is,  that  the 


The  third  lye,  which  they  draw  from  thefe  materials : 
by  an  infufiou  of  cold  water,  in  which  the  tafte  of  lime 


cloth  comes  out  freed  in  a  great  meafure  from  its  fuperfi-  is  difcoverable,  appears  plainly'  to  be  more  dangerous 


cial  dirt,  and  more  pliant  and  foft  than  what  it  was. 

Whenever  this  inteftine  motion  is  pretty  much. aba¬ 
ted,  and  before  the  feum  fubfides,  bleachers  take  out 
their  cloth.  The  feum,  when  no  more  air-bubbles  rile 
to  fupportit,  feparates  and  falls  down ;  and  would  again 
communicate  to  the  doth  great  part  of  the  filth.  But 
a  longer  ftay  would  be  attended  with  a  much  greater 
difadvantage.  The  putrid  follows  clofe  upon  the  ace¬ 
tous  fermentation:  when  the  latter  ends,  the  former  be¬ 
gins.  Were  this  to  take  place  in  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  it  would  render  the  cloth  black  and  tender. 
Bleachers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  article. 

The  .  firft  queftion  that  arifes  to  be  determined  on 
thefe  principles  is,  What  is  the  propereft  liquor  for 
fteeping  cloth?  thofe  ufed  by  hleacliers  are  plain  water: 


than  the  firft.  The  fecond  lye,  which  they  extract  from 
the  fame  allies,  and  wffiieh  is  reckoned  about  a  third  in 
ftrength,  when  compared  to  the  firft,  muft;  be  of  the  fame 
nature ;  nor  fliould  it  be  ufed  without  an  addition  of 
pearl-alhes,  which  will  corredl  it. 

It  is- taken  for  a  general  rule,  That  the  folution  of 
any  body  in  its  menftruum  is  equally  diffufed  through 
the  whole  liquor.  The  bleachers  depending  on  this, 
ufe  equal  quantities  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  their  lye, 
when  once  clear  and  fettled;  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
there  is  an  equal  quantity  of  falts  in  equal  quantities  of 
the  lye.  But  if  there  is  not,  the  miltake  may  be  of 
fatal  confequence,  as  the  lye  may  be  in  fome  places-, 
ftronger  than  what  the  cloth  can  with  fafety  bear. 
That  general  law  of  folution  mull  have  taken  its  rife 


white  linen  lye  and  water,  equal  parts  ;  and  rye-meal  from  particular  experiments,  and  not  from  reafoning. 
or  bran  mixed  with  water.  They  always  make  ule  of  Whether  a  fufficient  number  of  experiments  have  been 
lye  when  they  have  it.  tried  to  afeertain  this  point,  and  to  eftabliffi  an  un- 

After  fteeping,  the  cloth  is  carried  to  the  put  (lock-  doubted  general  rule,  may  be  called  in  queftion. 
mill,  to  be  freed  of  all  its  loofe  foulnels.  There  can  be  “  But  (fays  Di;  Home)  when  I  had  difeovered  that 
nothing  contrived  fo  effe&ual  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  lime  makes  part  of  the.  diflblved  fubftance,  and  re— 
this  mill.  Its  motion  is  eafy,  regular,  and  fafe.  While  fle&ed  how  long  its  groffer  parts  will  continue  fu- 


it  prefles  gently,  it  turns  the  cloth  which  is  continu- 


fpendtd  in.  water,  there  appeared  ftronger  reafons  fox: 

fufge.dti.ng; 
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S  leaching.  fuTpefting  that  this  rule,  tho*  it  may  be  pretty  general,  theory  has  to  reft  on  ;  too  flight,  when  unfupported  BleacHr: 
does  not  take  place  here ;  at  leaft  it  is  worth  the  pur-  by  experiment,  to  be  relied  on.  s 

fuit  of  experiment.  Dr  Home  endeavours  to  fettle  this  queftion  by  the 

“  I  weighed  at  the  bleachfield  a  piece  of  glafs  in  following  experiments  and  obfervations. 
fome  cold  lye,  after  it  had  been  boiled,  flood  for  two  “  Wax  (lays  he)  is  whitened  by  being  expoTed  to 
days,  and  about  the  fourth  part  of  it  had  been  ufed.  the  influence  of  the  fun,  air,  and  moifture.  A  difco- 
The  glafs  weighed  3  drams  ift  grains  in  the  lye,  and  very  of  the  chauge  made  on  it  by  bleaching  may  throve 
3  drama  74-  grains  in  river-water.  The  fame  glafs  a  light  upon'  the  queftion. 

weighed  in  the  fame  lye,  when  almoft  all  ufed,  2  grains  “  Six  drams  of  wax  were  fliced  down,  expofed  on 
lefs  than  it  had  done  before.  This  (hows,  that  the  laft  a  fouth  window,  September  io.  and  watered.  That 
of  the  lye  contained  a  third  more  of  the  diffolved  body  ;  day  being  clear  and  warm,  bleached  the  wax  more 
and,  confequently,  was  a  third  ftionger  than  the  firfl  than  all  the  following.  It  feemed  to  me  to  whiten 
of  the  lye.  quicker  when  it  had  no  water  thrown  on  it  than  when 

“  As  this  might,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  a  continua-  it  had.  September  15.  it  was  very  white,  and  1  dram 
tion  of  the  folutiou  of  the  falts,  I  repeated  the  experi-  3  grains  lighter.  34  drams  of  this  bleached  wax, 
ment  in  a  different  way.  and  as  much  of  unbleached,  taken  from  the  fame  piece, 

I  took  from  the  furface  fome  of  the  lye,  after  the  were  made  into  two  candles  of  the  fame  length  and 
falts  were  diffolved,  and  the  liquor  was  become  clear,  thicknefs,  having  cotton  wicks  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
At  the  fame  time  I  immerfed  a  bottle,  fixed  to  a  long  bleached  candle  burnt  1  hour  33  minutes;  the  un- 
ftick,  fo  near  the  bottom,  as  not  to  raife  the  allies  bleached  3  minutes  longer.  The  former  run  down  four 
there,  and,  by  pulling  out  the  cork  by  a  firing,  times,  the  latter  never.  The  former  had  an  obfeure 
filled  the  bottle  full  of  the  lye  near  the  bottom.  The  light  and  dull  flame  ;  the  latter  had  a  clear  pleafant  one, 
glafs  weighed  in  river-water  3  drams  384  grains ;  of  a  blue  colour  at  the  bottom.  The  former  when 
iu  the  lye  taken  from  the  furface  3  drams  344  grains;  burnitig  feemed  to  have  its  wick  thicker,  and  its  flame 
and  in  the  lye  taken  from  the  bottom  3  drams  314  nearer  the  wax,  than  the  latter.  The  former  was 
grains.  This  experiment  fhows,  that  the  lye  at  the  brittle,  the  latter  not.  It  plainly  appears  from  thefe 
bottom  was,  in  this  cafe,  ^ths  flronger  than  the  lye  at  fafts,  that  the  unbleached  wax  was  more  inflammable 
the  furface.  than  the  bleached;  and  that  the  latter  had  loft  fo  much 

“  At  other  times  when  I  tried  the  fame  experiment,  of  an  inflammable  fubftance  as  it  had  loft  in  weight ; 

I  found  no  difference  in  the  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  there-  and  confequently  the  fubftance  loft  in  bleaching  of  wax 
fore,  I  leave  it  as  a  queftion  yet  doubtful,  though  de-  is  the  oily  part. 

ferving  to  be  afeertained  by  thofe  who  have  an  oppor-  “  As  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
tunity  of  doing  it.  As  the  lye  Hands  continually  on  former  experiment,  I  do  not  look  on  it  as  entirely 
the  afhes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  is  ufed  laft  conclufive  ;  for  it  is  pofiible  that  fome  of  the  dull,  fly-, 
muft  be  flronger  than  the  firll.  I  would  therefore  re-  ing  about  in  the  air,  might  have  mixed  with  the 
commend,  to  general  practice,  the  method  ufed  by  bleached  wax,  and  fo  have  redered  it  lefs  inflammable. 

Mr  John  Chriftie,  who  draws  off  the  lye,  after  it  has  Nor  do  I  think  the  analogical  reafoning  from  wax  to 
fettled  into  a  fecond  receptacle,  and  leaves  the  afhes  linen  without  objections.  Let  us  try  then  if  we  can- 
beh'ind.  By  this  means  it  nbver  can  turn  flronger  ;  not  procure  the  fubftance  extracted  from  the  cloth, 
and  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  mix  the  top  and  bottom,  fhow  it  to  the  eye,  and  examine  its  different  proper- 

which  cannot  be  done  fo  long  as  it  Hands  on  the  afhc3.”  ties.  The  proper  place  to  find  it,  is  in  a  lye  already 

Having  conlidered  the  lye,  let  us  next  inquire  how  ufed,  and  fully  impregnated  with  thefe  colouring  par- 
it  ads.  On  this  inquiry  depends  almoft  the  whole  tides. 

theory  of  bleaching,  as  its  aClion  on  cloth  is,  at  leaft  “  I  got  in  the  bleachfield  fome  lye,  which  had  been 
iu  this  country,  abfolutely  ncceffary.  It  is  found  by  ufed  all  that  day  for  boiling  coarfe  linen,  which  was  to- 
experiment,  that  one  effeCt  they  have  oh  cloth, is  the  lerably  white,  and  had  been  twice  boiled  before, 
diminifhing  of  its  weight ;  and  that  their  whitening  There  could  be  no  dreffing  remaining  in  thefe  webs, 
power  is,  generally,  in  proportion  to  their  weakening  No  foap  had  ever  touched  that  parcel ;  nor  do  they 
power.  Hence  arifes  a  probability,  that  thefe  lyes  mix  foap  with  the  lye  ufed  for  coarfe  cloth.  Some  of 
a£l  by  removing  fomewhat  from  the  cloth,  and  that  this  impregnated  lye  was  evaporated,  and  left  a  dark 
the  lofs  of  this  fubftance  is  the  caufe  of  whitenefs.  coloured  matter  behind.  This  fubftance  felt  oily  betwixt 
This  appears  yet  plainer,  when  the  bucking,  which  the  fingers,  but  would  not  lather  in  water  as  foap  does, 
lafts  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning,  is  at-  It  deflagrated  with  nitre  in  fulion,  and  afforded  a  tine- 

tended  to.  ture  to  fpirit  of  wine.  By  this  experiment  the  falts 

There  are  varions  and  different  opinions  with  regard  feein  to  have  an  oily  inflammable  fubftance  joined  with 
to  the  operations  of  thefe  falts  t  that  they  aft  by  alter-  them. 

ing  the  external  texture  of  the  cloth,  or  by  feparating  “  Could  we  feparate  this  colouring  fubftance  from 
the  mucilaginous  parts  from  the  reft,  or  by  extrafting  thefe  falts,  and  exhibit  it  by  itfelf,  fo  that  it  might  be- 
the  oil  which  is  laid  up  in  the  cells  of  the  plant.  The  come  the  objeft  of  experiment,  the  queftion  w’ould  be 
laft  is  the  general  opinion,  or  rather  conjefture,  for  foon  decided.  Here  chemiftry  lends  us  its  alliftance. 
none  of  them  delerves  any  better  name  ;  but  we  may  Whatever  has  a  ltronger  affinity  or  attraftion  to  the 
venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  fo  without  any  better  title  falts  with  which  it  is  joined  than  this  fubftance  has, 
to  pre-eminence  than  what  the  others  have.  Alkaline  mull  fet  it  at  liberty,  and  make  it  vifible.  Acids  at- 
falts  diffolve  oils,  therefore  thefe  falts  diffolve  the  cellu-  traft  alkaline  fait  from  all  other  bodies ;  and  therefore 
lar  oil  of  the  cloth,  is  all  the  foundation  which  this  will  fem  our  purpafe. 

N°47.  6  “  Into 
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hlng.  “  Into  a  quantity  of  the  impregnated  lye  men- 
tioned  in  the  former- experiment,  I  poured  in  oil  of 
vitriol.  Some  bubbles  of  oil  arofe,  an  inteftine  mo¬ 
tion  was  to  be  perceived,  and  the  liquor  changed  its  co¬ 
lour  from  a  dark  to  a  turbid  white.  It  curdled  like  a 
folution  of  foap,  and  a  fcum  foon  gathered  on  the  fur- 
face,  about  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  the  deepnefs  of 
the  liquor  not  being  above  fix  inches.  What  was  be- 
low-was  now  pretty  clear.  A  great  deal  of  the  fame 
matter  lay  in  the  bottom ;  and  I  obferved  that  the 
fubftance  on  the  furface  was  precipitated,  and  Ihowed 
itfelf  heavier  than  water,  when  the  particles  of  air,  at¬ 
tached  to  it  in  great  plenty,  were  difpelled  by  heat. 
.This  fubftance  was  in  colour  darker  than  the  cloth 
which  had  been  boiled  in  it. 

“  I  procured  a  confiderable  quantity  of  it  by  lkim- 
ming  it  off.  When  I  tried  to  mix  it  with  water,  it  al¬ 
ways  fell  to  the  bottom.  When  dried  by  the  air,  it 
diminiftied  veiy  much  in  its  fize,  and  turned  as  black 
as  a  coal,  In  this  ftate  it  deflagrated  ftrongly  with 
nitre  in  fufion;  gave  a  ftrong  tinfture  to  fpirit  of  wine; 
and  when  put  on  a  red-hot  iron,  burnt  very  flowly,  as 
if  it  contained  a  heavy  ponderous  oil ;  and  left  fome 
earth  behind. 

“  From  the  inflammability  of  this  fubftance,  its  re- 
je6ting  of  water,  and  diffolving  iu  fpirit  of  wine,  we 
difcover  its  oleaginous  nature;  but  from  its  great  fpe- 
cific  gravity  we  fee  that  it  differs  very  much  from  the 
cxpreffcd  or  cellular  oil  of  vegetables ;  and  yet  more 
from  their  mucilage.  That  it  diffolves  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  not  a  certain  argument  of  its  differing  from 
expreffed  oils  5  becanfe  thefe,  when  joined  to  alkaline 
falts,  and  recovered  3gain  by  acids,  become  foluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  quantity  of  earthy  powder  left 
behind  after  burning,  ftiows  that  it  contains  many  of 
the  folid  particles  of  the  flax.  The  fubftance  extracted 
from  cloth  by  alkaline  lyes  appears  then  to  be  a  com- 
pofition  of  a  heavy  oil,  and  the  folid  earthy  particles 
of  the  flax. 

“  In  what  manner  thefe  falts  aft  fo  as  to  diffolve  the 
oils,  and  detach  the  folid  particles,  is  uncertain;  hut  we 
fee  evidently  how  much  cloth  muft  be  weakened  by  an 
improper  ufe  of  them,  as  we  find  the  folid  particles  them- 
felves  are  feparated,” 

It  is  ne'ceffary  that  cloth  flionld  be  dry  before  buck¬ 
ing,  that  the  falts  may  enter  into  the  body  of  the  cloth 
along  with  the  water  ;  for  they  will  'not  enter  in  fuch 
quantity  if  it  be  wet ;  and  by  afting  too  powerfully 
on  the  external  threads,  may  endanger  them. 

The  degree  of  heat  is  a  very  material  circumftancc 
in  this  operation.  As  the  aftion  of  the  falts  is  al¬ 
ways  in  proportion  to  the  heat,  it  would  appear  more 
proper  to  begin  with  a  boiling  heat,  by  which  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labour  might  be  faved.  The 
reafon  why  this  method  is  not  followed  appears  to  be 
this.  If  any  vegetable  or  vegetable  fubftance  is  to  be 
foftened  and  to  have  its  juices  extracted,  it  is  found 
more  proper  to  give  it  gentle  degrees  of  heat  at  firft,  and 
to  advance  gradually,  than  to  plunge  it  all  at  once  in 
boiling  water.  This  lafl  degree  of  heat  is  fo  ftrong, 
that  when  applied  at  once  to  a  vegetable  it  hardens  in- 
llead  of  foftening  its  texture.  Dried  vegetables  are 
immediately  put  into  boiling  water  by  cooks,  that  thefe 
Tubftances  may  preferye  their  green  colour,  which  is 
only  to  be  done  by  hindering  them  from  turning  too 
Vou  III.  Part  L 


foft.  Boiling  water  has  the  fame  effeft  on  animal  fiib-  Bleaching, 
ftances ;  for  if  fait  beef  is  put  into  it,  the  water  is  kept  ' 

from  getting  at  the  falts  from  the  outfide  of  the  beef 
being  hardened. 

But  when  we  confider  how  much  of  an  oily  fub¬ 
ftance  there  is  in  the  cloth,  efpecially  at  firft,  which 
will  for  fome  time  keep  off  the  water,  and  how  the 
twilling  of  the  threads,  arid  clofenefs  of  the  texture, 
hinders  the  water  from  penetrating,  we  {hall  find,  that 
if  boiling  water  were  put  on  it  at  once,  the  cloth  might 
be  liable,  in  feveral  parts,  to  a  dry  heat,  which  would 
be  much  worfe  than  a  wet  one.  That  the  lyes  have  not 
accefs  to  all  parts  of  the  cloth,  at  firft,  appears  plainly 
from  this,  that  when  it  has  lain,  after  the  firft;  bucking, 
till  all  the  lyes  are  wafhed  out,  it  is  as  black,  in  fome 
parts,  as  when  it  was  fteeped.  This  muft  be  owing 
to  the  difcliarge  of  the  colouring  particles  from  thole 
places  to  which  the  lye  has  accefs,  and  to  their  re¬ 
maining  where  it  has  not.  It  would  feem  advifable 
then,  in  the  firft  bucking  or  two,  when  the  cloth  is 
foul,  to  ufe  the  lye  eonfiderably  below  the  boiling 
point ;  that  by  this  foakitig  or  maceration,  the  fonl- 
nefs  may  be  entirely  difeharged,  and  the  clo.th  quite 
opened  for  the  fpeedy  reception  of  the  boiling  lye  in 
the  buckings  which  follow. 

The  lyes  fhouldlikewife  be  weakeft  in  the  firft  buck¬ 
ings,  becaufe  then  they  aft  only  on  the  more  external 
parts ;  whereas,  when  the  cloth  is  more  opened,  and 
the  field  of  aftioit  is  increafed,  the  aftive  powers  ought 
to  be  fo  too.  For  this  reafon  they  are  at  the  ftrongeft 
after  fome  fourings. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  confidered, 
is,  the  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth,  where  boil 
ing  is  fubftituted  in  place  of  bucking.  This  fpecies  of 
linen  cannot  afford  the  time  and  labour  neeeffiry  for 
the  latter  operation  ;  and  therefore  they  muft  undergo 
a  fliorter  and  more  aftive  method.  As  the  heat  con¬ 
tinues  longer  at  the  degree  of  boiling,  the  lyes  ufed 
to  the  coarfe  cloth  muft  be  weaker  than  tliofe  nfed  to 
the  fine.  There  is  r.ot  fo  much  danger  from  heat  in 
the  coarfe  as  in  the  fine  cloth,  becaufe  the  former  is  of 
a  more  open  texture,  and  will  allow  the  lye  to  pene¬ 
trate  more  fpeedily.  In  the  clofer  kinds,  however, 
the  firft  application  of  the  falts  fliould  be  made  with¬ 
out  a  boiling  heat. 

Alternate.  ’watering  and  drying ;  After  the  cloth 
has  been  bucked,  it  is  carried  out  to  the  field,  and  fre* 
quently  watered  for  the  firft  fix  hours.  For  if,  during 
that  time,  when  it  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  falts, 
it  is  allowed  to  dry,  the  falts  approaching  clofer  toge¬ 
ther,  and  afiifted  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  in* 
creafing  always  in  propoitidn  to  the  drynefs  of  the 
cloth,  aft  with  greater  force,  and  deftroy  its  very  tex¬ 
ture.  After  this  time,  dry-fpots  are'  allowed  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  it  gets  any  water.  In  this  ftate  it  profits 
moft,  as  the  latter  part  of  the  evaporation  comes  from 
the  more  internal  parts  ef  the  cloth,  and  will  carry  a- 
way  moft  from  thofe  parts.  The  bleaching  of  the 
wax,  in  a  preceding  experiment,  helps  to  confirm  this; 
for  it  feemed  to  whiten  moft^when  the  laft  particles  of 
water  were  going  off. 

This  continual  evaporation  from  the  furface  of  the 
cloth  {hows,  that  the  defign  of  the  operation  is  to  carry 
off  fomewhat  remaining  after  the  former  procefs  of 
bucking.  This  appears  likewife  from  a  faft  known  to 
M  m  aft 
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.Bleaching,  all  bleachers,  that  the  upper  fide  of  cloth,  where  the 
1  »  ■  evaporation  is  ftrongell,  attains  to  a  greater  degree  of 
whitenefs  than  the  under  fide.  But  it  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  experiment,  which  fhows,  that  cloth  turns 
much  lighter  by  being  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the 
fun,  air,  and  winds,  even  though  the  falts  have  been 
waihed  out  of  it. 

What,  then,  is  this  fubftance  ?  As  we  have  difco- 
vered  in  the  former  fedlion,  that  the  whitening,  in  the 
operation  of  bucking,  depends  on  the  extracting  or 
loofening  the  heavy  oil,  and  folid  particles  of  the  flax  ; 
it  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  effects  of  water¬ 
ing,  and  expofition  to  the  fun,  air,  and  winds,  are 
produced  loy  the  evaporation  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
joined  to  the  falts,  with  which  compofite  body  the 
cloth  is  impregnated  when  expofed  on  the  field.  That 
thefe  falts  are  in  a  great  meafure  carried  off  or  deftroyed, 
appears  from  the  cloth’s  being  allowed  to  dry  with¬ 
out  any  danger  after  the  evaporation  has  gone  on  for 
fome  time.  “  If  we  can  fhow  (fays  Dr  Home)  that 
oils  and  falts,  when  joined  together,  are  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  exhaled,  in  this  manner,  by  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  we  (hall  reduce  this  queftion  to  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty. 

“  September  10.  I  expofed  in  a  fouth- weft  window 
half  an  oz.  of  Caftile  foap,  fliced  down  and  watered. 
September  14.  when  well  dried,  it  weighed  but  3  dr. 
6  gr.  September  22.  it  weighed  2  dr.  2  gr.  Sep¬ 
tember  24.  it  weighed  1  dr.  50  gr.  It  then  feemed  a 
very  little  whiter;  but  was  much  more  mucilaginous 
in  its  tafte,  and  had  no  degree  of  faltnefs  which  it  had 
before. 

“  It  appears  from  this  experiment,  that  foap  iS  fo 
volatile,  when  watered,  and  expofed  to  air  not  very 
warm,  that  it  lofes  above  half  its  weight  in  14  days. 
The  fame  mull  happen  to  the  faponaceons  fubftance, 
formed  from  the  conjunction  of  the  alkaline  falts,  heavy 
oil,  and  earthy  particles  of  the  flax.  The  whole  defign, 
then,  of  this  operation,  which  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
gets  the  name  of  bleaching,  is  to  carry  off,  by  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  water,  whatever  has  been  loofened  by  the 
former  procefs  of  bucking. 

“  Againft  this  do&rine  there  may  be  brought  two 
objections,  feemingly  of  great  weight.  It  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  opinion  amongft  bleachers,  that  linen  whitens  quicker 
in  March  and  April  than  in  any  other  months :  but  as 
the  evaporation  cannot  be  fo  great  at  that  time  as 
when  the  fuu  has-  a  greater  heat ;  hence  the  whitening 
of  cloth  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  evapora¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  the  former  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
latter.  This  objection  vanifties,  when  we  confider,  that 
the  cloth  that  comes  firft  into  the  bleaclifield,  in  the 
fpring,  is  clofely  attended,  having  no  other  to  interfere 
with  it  for  fbine  time  ;  and  as  it  is  the  whiteft,  gets,  in 
the  after-buckings,  the  firft  of  the  lye ;  while  the  fe- 
cond  parcel  is  often  bucked  with  what  has  been  ufed  to 
the  firft.  Were  the  fad  true,  on  which  the  objedion  is 
founded,  tliis  would  be  a  fufficient  anfwcr  to  the  ob¬ 
jedion.  But  it  appears  not  to  be  true,  from  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  Mr  John  Chriftie,  That  cloth  laid  down 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  finilhed  in  September, 
takes  generally  lefs  work,  and  undergoes  fewer  ope¬ 
rations,  than  what  is  laid  down  in  March,  and  finilhed 
in  June. 

“  The  other  objedion  is.  That  cloth  dries  much 
taller  in  windy  weather  than  in  calm  fun-lhine ;  but  it 


does  not  bleach  fo  faft.  This  would  feem  to  ihow,  that  Bleaching., 
the  fun  has  fome  parricular  influence  independent  on  e-  '"““"v  ’ 
vjiporation.  In  anfwer  to  this  objedion,  let  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  it  is  not  the  evaporation  from  the  furface, 
but  from  the  more  internal  parts,  that  is  of  benefit  to 
the  cloth.  Now,  this  latter  evaporation  mull  be  much 
ftronger  in  funlhine  than  in  windy  weather,  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  will  make  the  cloth  more 
open  ;  while  the  coldnefs  of  windy  weather  mull  Ihut  it 
up,  fo  that  the  evaporation  will  ali  be  from  the  furface. 

Clear  fun-lhine,  with  a  very  little  wind,  is  obfeived  to 
be  the  bell  weather  for  bleaching  ;  a  convincing  proof 
that  this  reafoning  is  juft. 

“  It  would  feem  to  follow  as  a  corollary  from  this 
reafoning,  that  the  number  of  waterings  Ihould  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  lye  ;  for 
the  ftronger  the  lye  is,  the  more  there  is  to  be  evapo¬ 
rated  ;  and  the  greater  the  danger,  in  cafe  the  cloth 
Ihould  be  allowed  to  dry.  But  there  is  an  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  ariling  from  the  confideration  of 
another  circumftance.  It  is  obferved,  that  cloth  when 
brown,  dries  fooner  than  when  it  becomes  whiter,  a- 
rifing  from  the  clofenefs  and  oilinefs  which  it  then  has 
not  allowing  the  water  a  free  paffage.  Perhaps  that 
colour  may  retain  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that 
way  aflift  a  very  little.  Cloth  therefore,  after  the  firft 
buckings,  mull  be  more  carefully  watered  than  after 
the  laft. 

“  It  follows  likewife  from  this  reafoning,  that  the 
foil  of  the  bleachfield  Ihould  be  gravelly  or  fandy, 
that  the  water  may  pafs  quickly  through  it,  and  that 
the  heat  may  be  increafed  by  the  refledion  of  the  foil, 
for  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  depends  on  the  mutual 
adion  of  heat  and  evaporation.  It  is  likewife  necef- 
fary  that  the  water  Ihould  be  light,  foft,  and  fiee  fr6m 
mud  or  dirt,  which  not  being  able  to  rife  along  with 
the  water,  muft  remain  behind.  When  there  is  much  I 

of  this,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  rinfe  the  cloth  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  give  it  a  milling,  to  take  out  the  dirt ;.  1 

elfe  it  would  be  fixed  in  the  cloth  by  the  following 
bucking,  as  it  is  not  foluble  by  the  lye. 

“  This  operation  has  more  attributed  to  it  by  bleach¬ 
ers  than  it  can  juftly  claim.  The  cloth  appears,  even 
to  the  eye,  to  whiten  under  thefe  alternate  waterings- 
and  dryings  ;  and  thefe  naturally  get  the  honour  of  it, 
when  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  former  operation. 

'Here  lies  the  fallacy.  Alcaline  falts  give  a  very  high 
colour  to  the  decodions  or  infufion  of  vegetables. 

This  is  probably  owing  to  the  folution  of  the  oleagi¬ 
nous  colouring  particles  of  the  plant ;  which  particles, 
being  opened  and  feparated  by  the  falts,  occupy  a  greater 
fpace,  and  give  a  deep  colour  to  the  liquor.  The  cloth 
participates  of  the  liquor  and  colour.  Hence  bleachers 
always  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  bucking  by  the 
deepnefs  of  its  colour.  The  rule,  in  general,  is  good. 

I  obferve  that  in  thole  buckings  which  continue  from 
the  Saturday  night  to  the  Monday  morning,  the  cloth  I  I 

has  always  the  deepeft  colour.  When  that  cloth  has  1 1 

been  expofed  fome  hours  to  the  influence  of  the  air, 
thefe  colouring  particles  which  are  but  loofely  attached 
to  it,  are  evaporated,  and  the  linen  appears  of  a  brighter 
colour.  This  operation  does  no  more  than  complete 
what  the  former  had  almoft  finilhed.  If  its  own  merit 
were  thoroughly  known,  there  would  be  no  occafion  to< 
attribute  that  of  another  operation  to  it.  Thread,  and 
open  cloths,  fuch  as  diaper,  may  be  reduced  to  a  great 
1  degree 
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Bleaching,  degree  of  whitenefs,  after  one  bucking,  by  it  alone. 
— '“’■v—'  No  cloth,  as  would  appear,  can  attain  to  a  bright 
whitenefs  without  it. 

“  Since  the  only  advantage  of  watering  is  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  falts,  and  what  they  have  diflolved,  might 
we  not  effectuate  this  by  fome  cheaper  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  method  ?  For  it  occupies  many  hands  ;  and  muft 
depend  altogether  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather ; 
fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  the  bleacher  is 
often  obliged  to  repeat  his  buckings  without  bleaching. 
We  might  take  out  the  alkaline  falts  by  acids  ;  but 
then  the  other  fubftance  would  be  left  alone  in  the  cloth, 
nor  would  any  wafhing  be  able  to  remove  it.  Mill- 
wafhing  appears  a  more  probable  method  of  taking  out 
both  falts  and  oils ;  and  it  would  feem  that  this  might 
in  a  great  meafure  fupply  the  place  of  watering ; '  but 
upon  trial  it  does  not  fucceed.  Two  parcels  of  linen 
were  managed  equally  in  every  other  refpeCl,  except  in 
this,  that  One  was  watered,  and  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  the  air,  and  the  other  was  only  mill-waftied.  This 
method  was  followed  until  they  were  fit  for  fouring. 
The  cloth  which  had  been  mill-wafhed  had  a  remark¬ 
able  green  colour,  and  did  not  recover  the  bright  co¬ 
lour  of  the  pieces  managed  in  the  common  way,  until 
it  had  been  treated  like  them  for  a  fortnight.  The 
green  colour  to  certainly  owing  to  a  precipitation  of 
the  fulphureous  particles,  with  which  the  lye  is  im¬ 
pregnated,  upon  the  furface  of  the  cloth  ;  owing  to  the 
falts  being  wafhed  ofF  more  fpeedily  than  the  fulphur, 
to  which  they  are  united  in  the  lye.  The  attachment 
betwixt  thefe  two  bodies  we  know  is  very  loofe,  and 
the  feparation  eafily  made.  Evaporation  then  alone  is 
fufficient  to  carry  off  tliefe  fulphureous  particles.” 

Souring.  It  is  well  known  to  all  chymifts,  that  al¬ 
kaline  falts  are  convertible,  by  different  methods,  into 
abforbent  earths.  Frequent  folution  in  water,  and  eva¬ 
poration  of  it  again,  is  one  of  thefe.  This  tranfmuta- 
tion  then  of  thefe  falts,  which  are  not  volatilifed  or 
wafhed  away,  muft  be  continually  going  on  in  the  cloth 
under  thefe  alternate  waterings  and  dryings  of  the  for¬ 
mer  procefs :  not  much  indeed  after  the  firft  two  or 
three  buckings-;  becaufe  the  falts,  not  having  entered 
deep  into  the  cloth,  are  eafily  wafhed  off,  or  evapora¬ 
ted.  But  when  they  penetrate  into  the  very  compo- 
fition  of  the  laft  and  minuted  fibres,  of  which  the  firft 
veflels  are  made,  they  find  greater  difficulty  of  efcaping 
again,  and  muft  be  more  fubjeft  to  this  tranfmutation. 
But  if  we  conlider  the  bleaching  afhes  a3  a  compofition 
of  lime  and  alkaline  falts,  we  muft  difeover  a  frefh  fund 
for  the  depofition  of  this  abforbent  earth.  The  com¬ 
mon  cauftic,  a  compofition  of  this  very  kind,  foon  con¬ 
verts  itfelf,  if  expofed  to  the  open  air,  into  a  harmlefs 
earthy  powder. 

Frequent  buckings  and  bleachings  load  the  cloth 
with  this  fubftance.  It  becomes  then  neceflary  to  take 
it  out.  No  wafhing  can  do  that,  becaufe  earth  is  not 
foluble  in  water.  Nothing  but  acids  can  remove  it. 
Thefe  are  attracted  by  the  abforbent  e’arth,  join  them- 
felves  to  it,  and  compofe  a  kind  of  neutral  imperfect 
fait,  which,  is  foluble  in  water,  and  therefore  eafily 
wafhed  out  of  the  cloth.  The  acid  liquors  commonly 
ufed  are  butter-milk,  which  is  reckoned  the  beft,  four- 
milk,  infufion  of  bran,  rye-meal,  See.  kept  for  fome 
‘lays  till  they  four.  Sour  whey  is  thought  to  give  the 
cloth  a  yellow  colour. 


The  linen  ought  to  be  dried  before  it  is  put  in  the  Bleaching, 
four,  that  the  acid  particles  may  penetrate,  along  with  '  v 
the  watery,  through  the  whole.  A  few  hours  after  it 
has  been  there,  air-bubbles  arife,  the  liquor  fwells,  and 
a  thick  feum  is  formed  ;  manifeft  figns  of  a  fermenta¬ 
tion.  The  following  experiment,  fays  Dr  Home, 
fhows  the  degree  of  heat  which  attends  it. 

“  May  25.  I  put  a  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit’s  in¬ 
to  fome  butter-milk,  of  which  the  bleachers  were  conr- 
pofing  their  fours,  and  which  flood  in  a  vat  adjoining 
to  another,  where  the  milk  was  the  fame,  and  the  four* 
ing  procefs  had  been  going  on  for  two  days.  After 
the  thermometer  had  been  20  minutes  in  the  butter¬ 
milk,  the  mercury  flood  at  64  degrees.  In  the  four¬ 
ing  vat  it  rofe  to  68  degrees.  An  increafe  of  four  de¬ 
grees  fhows  a  pretty  brifk  inteftine  motion. 

“  To  what  are  all  thefe  effects  owing  ?  To  the 
acetous  fermentation  going  on  in  thofe  vegetable  li¬ 
quors,  whofe  acids,  extricating  themfelves,  produce 
heat,  inteftine  motion,  and  air-bubbles.  As  the  change 
is  flow,  the  procefs  takes  five  or  fix  days  before  it  is 
finifhed.  During  this  time  the  acid  particles  are  con¬ 
tinually  uniting  themfelves  to  the  abforbent  earth  iii 
the  cloth.  That  this  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  li¬ 
quor  alone,  appears  from  this  confideration,  that  the 
fame  effects,  viz-  air-bubbles,  and  feum,  are  to  be  feed 
in  the  butter-milk  alone.  The  only  effedl  then  it  has 
is,  by  the  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and  inteftine  motion, 
which  attend  it,  to  affift  the  jundlion  of  the  acid  and 
abforbent  particles.  We  fhall  prefently  fee  that  this 
procefs  may  be  carried  on  to  as  great  advantage,  with¬ 
out  any  fermentation  ;  and  therefore  it  appears  not 
abfolutely  neceflary. 

“  When  thefe  abforbent  particles  are  fully  fatura- 
ted,  the  remaining  acids  may  unite  with,  and  have 
fome  fmall  effect  in  extracting  the  colouring  particles. 

This  appears  from  the  two  following  experiments. 

“  Sept.  20.  A  piece  of  cloth  which  had  been  fleep- 
ed,  weighing  41 J  gr.  was  put  into  a  half-pound  of 
butter-milk,  whigged,  and  well  foured,  by  a  mixture 
of  water,  and  by  boiling.  Sept.  24.  When  taken 
out,  and  wafhed  in  water,  it  appeared  a  very  little 
whiter.  The  mineral  acids,  as  will  appear  afterwards, 
whiten  cloth,  even  though  they  are ’very  much  dilu¬ 
ted. 


“  Juft  before  the  acetous  fermentation  is  finifhed, 
the  cloth  fhould  be  taken  out  ;  otherwife  the  feum  will 
fall  down  and  lodge  in  the  cloth,  and  the  putrefaClion 
which  then  begins  will  weaken  it.  This  appears  from 
the  following  experiment. 

“  Sept.  x6.  A  piece  of  cloth  weighing  42  gr.  was 
laid  in  butter-milk  unwhigged.  Novem.  15.  The  milk 
had  a  putrefied  fmell.  The  cloth  was  a  little  whiter, 
but  very  tender  ;  and  weighed,  when  well  wafhed  in 
warm  water  and  dried,  40  gr.” 

All  the  fours  made  of  bran,  rye-meal.  See.  ought  to 
be  prepared  before  ufe ;  for  by  this  means  fo  much 
time  will  be  faved.  Eefides,  when  the  water  is  poured 
upon  the  cloth  and  bran,  as  is  done  in  jhe  management 
of  coarfe  cloth,  the  linen  is  not  in  a  better  fituation 
than  if  it  had  been  taken  up  wet  from  the  field ;  and 
by  this  means  the  acid  particles  cannot  penetrate  fo 
deep.  Again,  this  method  of  mixing  the  bran  with 
the  cloth,  may  be  attended  with  yet  worfe  confe- 
quences.  All  vegetable  fubftances,  when  much  pref- 
M  m  2  fed, 
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Bleaching;  fed,  fall  into  the  putrefcent,  and  not  the  acetous 
u— '  fermentation.  This  often  happens  to  the  bran  pref- 
fed  betwixt  the  different  layers  on  the  linen,  which 
laud  weaken  the  cloth.  Hence,  all  fours  fhould  be 
prepared  before  the  cloth  is  fteeped  in  them  ;  aifd 
none  of  the  bran  or  meal  fhould  be  mixed  with  the 
cloth. 

The  fours  are  ufed  flrongeft.  at  firft,  and  gradually- 
weakened  till  the  cloth  has  attained  to  its  whitenefs. 
In  the  firft  fourings,  there  is  more  of  the  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  cloth,  from  the  many  buckings  it  has  under¬ 
gone,  than  what  there  can  be  afterwards.  As  the 
quantity  of  this  matter  decreafes,  fo  fhould  the  ftrength 
of  the  four.  There  is  not,  however,  the  leaft  danger, 
at  any  time,  from  too  ftrong  a  four. 

What  is  moft  wanted  in  this  operation  is-  a  more 
expeditious  and  cheaper  method  of  obtaining  the  fame 
end.  As  it  takes  five  or  fix  days,  it  retards  the  whiten¬ 
ing  of  the  cloth  confiderably  5  and  as  bleachers  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  fend  for  milk  to  a  great  diftance,  it  becomes 
very  dear.  This  laft  confederation  makes  them  keep  it 
fo  long,  that,  when  ufed,  it  can  have  nagood  effect  5 
perhaps  it  may  have  a  bad  one. 

There  is  one  confideration  that  may  lead  us  to  fhort- 
en  the  time.  It  is  obferved,  that  the  fouring  procefs 
is  fooner  finifhed  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  Heat 
quickens  the  fermentation,  by  aiding  the  inteftine  mo¬ 
tion.  The  vats  therefore  fhould  not  be  buried  in  the 
ground,  as  they  aiway  are,  which  mull  keep  them 
cold  ;  there  fhould  rather  be  pipes  along  the  walls  of 
the  room,  to  give  it  that  degree  of  heat  which,  on 
trial,  may  be  found  to  anfwer  beft.  There  are  few 
days  in  fummer  fo  hot  as  is  neceflary ;  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  feafon  is  by  much  toa  cold.  That 
this  is  no  ideal  fcheme,  the  following  faCt  is  a  fufficient 
proof.  There  are  too  vats  in  Salton  bleachlield,  ad¬ 
joining  to  a  partition,  wall,  at  the  back  of  which  there 
is  a  kitchen-fire.  In  thefe  vats  the  foiuing  procefs  is 
finifhed  in  three  days,  whereas  it  lafts  five  or  fix  days 
in  the  other  placed  round  the  fame  room. 

This  improvement,  tho’  it  ihortensthe  time  of  four¬ 
ing  a  very  little,  yet  is  no  remedy  againft  the  fcarcity 
and  dearnefs  of  milk-  fours.  Such  a  liquor  as  would 
ferve  our  purpofe,  mull  be  be  found  either  among  the 
vegetable  acids,  which  have  no  further  fermentation  to 
undergo,  or  among  the  mineral  acids.  The  former  are 
a  large  clafs,  and  contain  within  themfelves  many  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies ;  fuch  as  the  acid  juice  of  feveral  plants, 
vinegars  made  of  fermented  liquors,  and  acid  falts,  cal¬ 
led  tar  tars.  But  there  is  one  objection  againft  thefe 
vegetable  acids :  they  all  contain,  along  with  the  acid, 
a  great  quantity  of  oily  particles,  which  would  not 
fail  to  difcolour  the  cloth.  Befides,  the  demand  of 
the  bleachfields  would  raife  their  price  too  high. 

The  mineral  acids  have  neither  of  thefe  objections. 
They  are  exceedingly  cheap,  and  contain  no  oil.  “  I 
will  freely  own  (fays  Dr  Home),  that  at  firft  I  had  no 
great  opinion  of  fuccefs  from  the  mineral,  from  two 
reafbns;  their  want  of  all  fermentation,  which  I  then 
looked  on  as  neceflary;  and  their  extreme  corrofivenefs. 
But  the  experience  of  two  different  fummers,  in  two 
different  bleachfields,  has  convinced  me,  that  they  will 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  milk  and  bran  fours; 
nay,  in  feveral  refpeCts  be  much  preferable  to  them. 
I  have  feen  many  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  which  had  no 


other  fours  but  thofe  of  vitriol,  and  were  a3  white  and  Bleaching, 
ftrong  as  thofe  bleached  in  the  common  way.  I  have  '■“"'v  f 
cut  feveral  webs  through  the  middle,  and  bleached  one 
half  with  nailk  and  the  other  with  vitriol ;  gave  both 
the  fame  number  of  operations,  and  the  latter  were  as 
white  and  ftrong  as  the  former.” 

The  method  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  ufed  is 
this.  The  proportion  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water, 
with  which  it  is  diluted,  is  half  an  ounce  or-  at  moft 
three  quarters,  to  a  gallon  of  water.  As  the  milk- 
fours  are  dimiuifhed  in  ftrength,  fo  ought  the  vitriol- 
fours.  The  whole  quantity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be 
ufed,  may  be  firft  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  then  added  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water,  and 
well  mixed  together.  The  water  fhould  be  milk- warm ; 
by  which  means  the  acid  particles  will  penetrate  fur¬ 
ther,  and  operate  fooner.  The  cloth  fhould  then  be 
put  dry  into  the  liquor. 

It  is  obferved,  that  this  four  performs  its  tafk  much 
fooner  than  thofe  of  milk  and  bran  ;  fo  that  Mr  John 
Chriftie,  in  making-  the  trial,  ufed  to  lay  the  milk-, 
fours  24  hours  before  the  vitriol.  Five  hours  will  do  as 
much  with  this  four  as  five  days  with  the  common 
fort.  But  the  cloth  can  receive  no  harm  in  allowing  it 
to  remain  for  fome  days  in  the  four;  but  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  an  advantage.  The  cloth  is  then  taken  out, 
well  rinfed,  and  mill-wafhed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  liquor,  while  the  cloth  lies  in  this  four,  is  lefs 
acid  the  fecond  day  than  the  firft,  lefs  the  third  than 
the  fecond,  and  fo  diminifhes  by  degrees.  At  firft  it 
is  clear,  but  by  degrees  a  mucilaginous  fubftance  is  ob¬ 
ferved  to  float  in  it,  when  put  i-nto  a  glafs.  This  foul- 
nefslncreafes  every  day.  1  his  fubftance,  ex  trailed  by 
the  acid,  is  the  fame  with  what  is  extracted  by  the  al¬ 
kaline  falts;  and  blunts  the  acidity  of  the  former,  as  it 
does  the  alkalefcency  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  liquor 
lofes  by  degrees  its  acidity.  But  as  the  acid  falts  do 
not  unite  fo  equally  with  oily  fubftance  as  the  alkaline 
do,  the  liquor  is  not  fo  uniformly  tinged  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter  cafe,  and  the  mucous  fubftance  prefenta 
itfelf  floating  in  it. 

It  is  obferved,  that  in  the  firitnonr mg,  which  is  the 
flrongeft,  the  liquor,  which  was  a  pretty  ftrong  acid 
before  the  cloth  was  put  in,  immediately  afterwards  be¬ 
comes  quite  vapid ;  A  proof  how  very  foon  it  performs 
its  tafk.  But  in  the  following  operations,  as  the  linen 
advances  in  whitenefs,  the  acidity  continues  much  long¬ 
er  ;  fo  that  in  the  laft  operations  the  liquor  lofes  very 
little  of  its  acidity.  This  happens  although  the  firft 
buckings  after  the  firft  fourings  are  increafed  in  ftrength, 
while  the  fours  are  diminifhed.  There  are  two  caufes 
to  which  this  is  owing.  The  texture  of  the  cloth  is  now 
fo  opened,  that  although  the  lyes  are  ftrong,  the  alka¬ 
line  falts  and  abforbent  earth  are  eafily  wafhedont;  and 
the  oily  particles  are  in  a  great  meafure  removed  which 
help  to  blunt  the  acidity  of  the  liquor. 

Two  objections  are  made  againft  the  ufe  of  vitriol- 
fours.  One  is,  that  the  procefs  of  fouring  with  milk 
is  performed  by  a  fermentation  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
fermentation  in  the  vitriol- fours,  they  cannot  ferve  the 
purpofe  fo  well:  the  other,  that  they  may  hurt  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  cloth.  The  anfwer  to  the  former  objection 
is  very  fhort ;  that  the  vitriol-fours  operate  fuccefsfully 
without  a  fermentation,  as  experience  fhows;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  them  a  fermentation  is  not  neceffary. 
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Bleaching.  As  to  the  latter  objection,  that  oil  of  vitriol,  being 
1  -  '  -  a  very  corrofive  body,  may  hurt  the  cloth  ;  that  will 
vaniih  likewife,  when  it  is  confidered  how  much  the 
vitriol  is  diluted  with  water,  that  the  liquor  is  not 
ftronger  than  vinegar,  and  that  it  may  be  fafely  taken 
into  the  human  body.,^ 

That  it  maybe  ufedwith  fafety,  much  ftronger  than 
what  is  neceffary  in  the  bleachfield,  appears  from  the 
following  experiment  with  regard  to  the  ftamping  of 
linen.  After  the  linen  is  boiled  in  a  lye  of  allies,  it  is 
bleached  for  fome  time.  After  this,  in  order  to  make 
it  receive  the  colour,  it  is  fteeped  in  a  four  of  water  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  about  1 5  times  ftronger  than  that  made 
ufe  of  in  the  bleachfield  ;  for  to  100  gallons  of  water 
are  added  two  and  a  half  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Into  this 
quantity  of  liquor,  made  fo  warm  as  the  hand  can  juft 
be  held  in  it,  is  put  feven  pieces  of  28  yards  each.  The 
Jinen  remains  in  it  about  two  hours,  and  comes  out  re¬ 
markably  whiter.  The  fine  cloth  often  undergoes  this 
operation  twice.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  if  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  well  mixed  with  the  water.  But  if  the  two 
are  not  well  mixed  together,  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  re¬ 
mains  in  fome  parts  undiluted,  the  cloth  is  corroded 
into  holes. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  advantages  which  the 
vitriol-fours  until  have  over  the  milk.  Tire  latter  is  full 
-«f  oily  particles,  fome  of  which  muft  he .  left  in  the 
cloth  5  but  the  cafe  is  worfe  when  the  feum  is  allowed 
to  precipate  upon  the  cloth.  The  forrfier  is  liable  to 
neither  of  thefe  objections. 

The  common  fours  haften  very  faft  to  corruption ; 
and  if,  from  want  of  proper  care,  they  ever  arrive  at 
that  ftate,  muft  damage  the  cloth  very  much.  As  the 
milk  is  kept  very  long,  it  is  often  corrupted  before  it  is 
ufed ;  and  without  afting  as  a  four,  has  all  the  bad 
effefts  of  putrefaction.  The  vitriol- fours  are  not  fub- 
jeft  to  putrefaftion. 

The  milk  takes  five  days  to  perform  its  talk ;  but  the 
vitriol-fours  do  it  in  as  many  hours ;  nay,  perhaps  as 
many  minutes.  Their  junction  with  the  abforbent  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  cloth  muft  be  immediate,  whenever  thefe 
acid  particles  enter  with  the  water.  An  unanfwerable 
proof  that  the  faCt  is  fo,  arifes  from  the  circumftances 
which  happen  when  the  cloth  is  firft  fteeped  in  the  vi¬ 
triol- 'our  ;  the  cloth  has  no  fooner  imbibed  the  acid 
liquor,  than  it  lofes  all  acidity,  and  becomes  immedi¬ 
ately  vapid.  This  effeft  of  vitriol-fours  muft  be  of 
great  advantage  in  the  bleachfield,  as  the  bleachers  are 
at  prefent  hindered  from  enjoying  the  feafon  by  the  te- 
dioufnefs  of  the  fouring  procefs.  The  whole  round  of 
operations  takes  feven  days ;  to  arifwer  which  they 
muft  have  feven  parcels,  which  are  often  mixing  toge¬ 
ther,  and  caufing  miftakes.  As  three  days  at  moft  will 
be  fufficient  for  all  the  operations  when  vitriol-fours  are 
ufed,  there  will  be  no  more  than  three  parcels.  The 
cloth  will  be  kept  a.  fhorter  time  in  the  bleachfield,  and 
arrive  fooner  at  market. 

The  milk-fonrs  are  very  dear,  and  often  difficult  to 
be  got ;  but  the  viu  iol  are  cheap,  may  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  aud  at  any  time. 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  in  the  ufe  of  vitriol, 
and  that  is  its  power  of  whitening  cloth.  Even  in 
this  diluted  ftate,  its  whitening  power  is  very  confide- 
rable.  We  have  already  feen,  that  it  removes  the  fame 
colouring  particles  which  the  alkaline  lyes  do.  What 


of  it  then  remains,  after  the  alkaline  and  abforbent  par-  Bleach 
ticks  are  neutralized  in  the  cloth,  muft  aft  on  thefe  ‘““'V 
colouring  particles,  and  help  to  whiten  the. cloth.  That 
this  is  really  the  cafe,  appears  from-  the  following  faft. 

Mr  Chriftie  being  obliged  to  choofe  2o  of  the  whiteft 
pieces  out  of  100,  five  of  the  twenty  were  taken  out  of 
feven  pieces  which  were  bleached  with  vitriol. 

From  both  experience  and  reafon,  it  appears,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  our  linen-manufafture 
to  ufe  vitriol  in  place  of  milk-fours. 

Hand  rubbing  nuith  foap  and  warm  •'uater,  rulbrna- 
b  wards,  Jlarching,  and  bluing. — After  the  cloth  comes 
from  the  fouring,  it  fhould  be  well  wafhed  in  the  wafli- 
ing-mill,  to  take  off  all  the  acid  particles  which  adhere 
to  its  furface.  All  acids  deco mpofe  foap,  by  feparating 
the  alkaline  falts  and  oily  parts  from  one  another. 

Were  this  to  happen  on  the  furface  of  the  cloth,  the 
oil  would  remain ;  nor  would  the  walhing- mill  after¬ 
wards  be  able  to  carry  it  ofF. 

From  the  waftiing-mill  the  fine  cloth  is  carried  to  be 
rubbed  by  womens  hands,  with  foap  and  water.  As 
the  liquors,  which  are  generally  employed  for  fouring, 
are  impregnated  with  oily  particles,  many  of  thefe  muft 
lodge  in  the  cloth,  and  remain,  notwithftanding  the 
preceding  milling.  It  is  probable,  that  all  the  heavy 
oils  are  not  evaporated  hy  bleaching.  Hence  it  be¬ 
comes  neceffary  to  apply  foap  and  warm  water,  which 
unite  with,  diffolve,  and  carry  them  off.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  if  the  cloth,  when  it  is  pretty  white,  gets 
too  much  foap,  the  following  bleaching  is  apt  to  make 
it  yellow ;  on  that  account  they  often  wring  out  the 
foap. 

It  is  a  matter  worth  inquiring  into,  whether  hard  or 
foft  foap  is  bell  for  cloth.  Moft  bleachers  agree,  that 
hard  foap  is  apt  to  leave  a  yellownefs  in  the  cloth.  It 
is  faid,that  tire  ufe  of  hard  foap  is  difeharged  in  Hol¬ 
land.  As  there  muft  be  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fta- 
faltin  this  kind,  which  is  not  in  the  foft,  and  as  this 
fait  appears  prejudicial  to  cloth,  the  foft  foap  ought  to 
be  preferred. 

The  management  of  the  coarfe  cloth  is  very  different, 
in  this  operation,  from  fine.  Inftead  of  being  rnbbed 
with  hands,  which  would  be  too  expensive,  it  is  laid 
on  a  table,  run  over  with  foap,  and  then  put  betwixt 
the  rubbing-boards,  which  have  ridges  and  grooves 
from  one  fide  to  another,  like  teeth.  Thefe  boards 
have  fmallledges  to  keep  in  the  foap  and  waiter,  which 
laves  the  cloth.  They  are  moved  by  hands  or  a  water¬ 
wheel,  which  is  more  equal  and  cheaper.  The  cloth 
is  drawn  by  degrees  through  the  boards,  by  men  who 
attend ;  or  ryhich  is  more  equal  and  cheaper,  the  fame 
water-wheel  moves  two  rollers,  with  ridge  and  groove, 
fo  that  the  former  enters  the  latter,  and  by  a  gentle 
motion  round  their  own  axis,  pull  the  cloth  gradually 
through  the  boards. 

This  mill  was  invented  in  Ireland  about  thirty  years 
ago.  The  Irifh  bleachers  ufe  it  for  their  fine  as  well 
as  coarfe  cloth.  Thefe  rubbing-boards  were  difeharged 
fome  years  ago  in  Ireland,  by  the  truftees  for  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  that  country,  convinced  from  long  ex-, 
perience  of  their  bad  effefts.  But  as  proper  care  was 
not  taken  to  inftruft  the  bleachers  by  degrees  in  a  fafep 
method,  they  continued  in  the  old,  made  a  party,  and 
kept  poffeflion  of  the  rubbing-boards.  There  were  con¬ 
fiderable  improvements  made  in  them,  in  this  country  ; 
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Caching  fuch  as  the  addition  of  the  ledges,  to  keep  the  cloth 
moill ;  and  of  the  lollers,  which  pull  the  cloth  more 
gradually  than  mens  hands.  Thefe  improvements  were 
fir  ft  made  in  Salton  bleachfield. 

The  objections  againft  thefe  rubbing-boards  are  un- 
-anfvverable.  By  rubbing  on  fuch  an  unequal  furface, 

_  the  folid  fibrous  part  of  the  cloth  is  wore  ;  by  which 
means  it  is  much  thinned,  and  in  a  great  meafure  weak¬ 
ened  before  it  comes  to  the  market.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  if  the  water  which  comes  from  the  cloth  in  the 
rubbing-boards  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  full  of 
cottony  fibrous  matter.  Thefe  boards  give  the  cloth  a 
cottony  furface,  fo  that  it  does  not  keep  long  clean. 
Again,  they  flatten  the  threads,  and  take  away  all  that 
roundnefs  and  firmnefs  which  is  the  diftinguifliing  pro¬ 
perty  of  cloth  bleached  in  the  Dutch  method. 

For  thefe  reafons  they  muft  be  very  prejudicial  t© 
fine  cloth,  and  ihould  never  be  ufed  in  bleaching  it. 
As  they  feem  to  be  in  fome  meafure  neceffary  to  lef- 
fen  the  expence  of  bleaching  coarfe  linen,  they  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  above  twice,  or  thrice  at  moft.  They 
might  be  rendered  much  more  fafe,  by  lining  their  in- 
fides  with  fome  foft  elaftie  fubftance,  that  will  not  wear 
the  cloth  fo  much  as  the  wooden  teeth  do.  Mr  Chri- 
ftie  at  Perth  has  lined  his  boards  with  ihort  hair  for 
fome  years  paft,  and  finds  that  it  anfwers  very  well. 

After  the  coarfe  cloth  has  undergone  a  rubbing,  it 
fhould  be  immediately  milled  for  an  hour,  and  warm 
water  poured  now  and  then  on  it  to  make  it  lather. 
This  milling  has  very  good  efEefts^  for  it  cleans  the 
cloth  of  all  thie  dirt  and  filth  which  the  rubbing-boards 
have  loofened,  and  which,  at  the  next  boiling,  would 
difcolour  the  cloth.  Befides,  it  is  obferved,  that  it 
makes  the  cloth  lefs  cottony,  and  more  firm,  than  when 
whitened  by  rubbing  alone. 

The  laft  operation  is  that  of  ftarching  and  bluing.  It 
often  happens,  that  the  cloth,  when  expofed  to  the 
weather  to  be  dried  after  this  operation,  gets  rain.: 
which  undoes  all  again,  and  forces  the  bleacher  to 
a  new  cxpence.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr 
Chriftie,  fome  years  ago,  invented  the  dry-lioufe, 
where  the  cloth  may  be  dried,  after  this  operation,  in 
any  weather.  Tins  invention  meets  with  univerfal  ap- 
*  probation. 

A  method  of  bleaching  fa  fly  with  lime. — Dr  Home 
has  found  by  repeated  trials,  that  alkaline  falts  added 
to  lime,  diminifh  its  power  of  weakening  and  corro¬ 
ding  cloth ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
thefe  falts  added  to  the  lime.  This  compofition,  as  it 
is  not  fo  dangerous  as  lime  alone,  fo  it  is  not  fo  expe¬ 
ditious  in  whitening.  When  equal  parts  of  each  are 
ufed,  the  whitening  power  isftrong,  and  the  weakening 
power  not  very  coniiderable ;  fo  that  they  might  be 
v.fed  with  fafety  to  bleach  cloth,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  lime  to  four  of  pure  alkaline  falts.  This 
fully  accounts  for  an  obfervation  made  by  all  bleachers, 
That  the  bleaching  falts,  when  mixed  together,  operate 
fafer  and  better  than  when  ufed  feparately.  For  the 
corrofive  power  of  the  Mufcovy,  Marcoft,  and  Cafhub 
afhes,  is  correfteft  by  the  pearl  afhes,  and  the  white¬ 
ning  quality  of  the  latter  is  increafed  by  that  of  the 
former. 

There  is  not  a  more  corroding  fubftance,  with  regard 
to  animals,  than  alkaline  falts  and  lime  joined  together, 
efpecially  when  fufed'in  the  fire.  This  is  the  compofi¬ 


tion  of  the  common  cauftic.  But  lime,  and  h'me-wa-  Bleaching, 
ter  alone,  preferve  animal  fubftances  in  a  found  entire  v—^ 
ftate.  It  appears  then  furprifing,  that  falts  and  lime 
fhould  be  found  fo  little  deftrudtive  of  cloth,  when  lime, 
or  lime-water  alone,  deftroys  it  fo  remarkably.  But 
that  thij  is  a  faff,  is  made  evident  by  many  experiments, 
and  has  been  prattifed  both  with  fuccefs  and  fafety,  by 
a  bleacher  who  gives  the  following  account  of  hi3  me¬ 
thod  of  bleaching  with  lime. 

“  Firft  (fays  he)  I  fteep  the  cloth  in  warm  water  for 
24  hours ;  then  clean  it  in  a  wafhing-mill,  of  all  the 
dreffing,  or  fowen,  as  the  vulgar  term  it.  Afterwards 
I  buck  cloth  with  cow-dung  and  water,  and  bleach  it 
with  this  for  three  days  ;  then  clean  it  again,  and  boil 
it  with  a  lye  made  of  Cafliub  afhes.  A  pound  to  each 
piece  of  t8  or  20  yards  long  i$  fufficient.  This  I  d» 
twice,  as  no  lime  ought  to  be  given  to  cloth  before  it 
is  a  full  third  whitened  ;  as  it  by  no  means  advances 
the  whitening  of  the  cloth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
tra&s  it:  For,  inftead  of  loofening  the  oil  and  dirt  in 
the  cloth,  when  brown,  it  rather  fixes  them  ;  juft  as 
when  fine  cloth  is  bucked  with  over-warm  lyes  in  the 
firft  buckings.  Lime  is  by  no  means  fit  for  difeharging 
the  oil  in  the  cloth,  but  for  cleaning  it  of  the  dead  part, 
commonly  called  fprat.  The  cloth,  being  cleaned,  is 
laid  upon  a  dreeper.  It  muft  not  be  drier,  before  buck-  i 

ing  with  lime,  otherwife  it  will  take  in  more  than  cam 
be  got  out  again  before  the  next  application  :  for  as  I 
have  obferved  already,  that  lime  is  only  fit  for  difehar¬ 
ging  the  dead  part,  bucking  thus  wet  makes  it  reft  on 
the  outfide  of  the  cloth.  I  take  a  lippy  of  the  fineft 
and  richeft  powdered  lime  that  can  be  got,  of  the 
brighteft  white  colour,  as  poor  lime  does  more  hurt 
than  good,  to  thirty  pieces  of  the  above  length ;  and 
make  a  cold  lye  of  it,  by  ftirring  and  pouring  water 
off  the  lime,  until  all  be  diffolved  but  the  drofs,  which 
is  thrown  away  :  then  I  add  a  little  foap,  which  makes 
the  lye  have  the  neareft  refemblance  to  milk  that  breaks 
in  boiling,  of  any  thing  I  can  think  of:  for  this  foap 
blunts  the  hotnefs  of  the  lime.  Then  I  take  the  cloth 
and  dip  it  in  the  lime-lye,  and  that  moment  out  again, 
and  lay  it  on  a  dreeper  until  it  be  bucked  ;  then  put  it 
on  the  field,  watering  it  carefully ;  for  if  allowed  to 
dry,  it  is  much  damaged.  This  is  done  always  in  the 
morning  ;  as  it  cannot  be  done  at  night,  in  regard  of 
the  hot  quality  of  the  lime,  which  foon  heats  the  cloth 
and  tenders  it.  If  a  hot  fun-fhine  follows,  it  has  great 
effeft  j  for  lime  is  juft  like  all  other  materials  for  bleach¬ 
ing,  that  have  more  or  lefs  cffefl  according  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  good  or  bad.  I  take  it  up  the  fecond  day  after 
bucking,  and  give  it  a  little  milling,  or  hand-rub¬ 
bing,  or  bittling,  commonly  called  knocking  ;  and  lay  it 
on  the  field  again,  watering  it  carefully  as  before.  The 
effeft  is  more  vifible  the  fecond  than  the  firft  day.  As 
all  cloth  when  limed  fhould  have  a  great  deal  of  work, 
otherwife  more  than  half  the  effedf  is  loft  ;  and  not  on¬ 
ly  that,  but  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  is  requi- 
fite  to  take  the  lime  out  of  the  cloth  again  ;  it  muft 
never  be  expofed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but  carefully  y 
kept  wet  always  while  ufed  in  this  way.  Thus  buck-  | 

ing  for  three  or  four  times  at  moft,  is  fufficient  for  any 
cloth,  except  that  made  of  flax  pulled  either  over-green, 
or  which  grows  in  a  droughty  feafon,  or  perhaps  not 
fo  well  heckled  as  it  fhould  be.  This  fort  occafions 
great  trouble  and  expence  to  the  bleacher.  But  the 
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Bleaching,  mod  effe&ual  and  expeditious  way  I  ever  found  for  this 

w“~v -  kind  was,  after  boiling,  to  take  a  little  of  the  warm 

lye,  and  mix  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  lime  with  it,  and 
draw  the  cloth  through  that  as  hot  as  poflible,  and  put 
it  on  the  field  directly,  watering  it  carefully.  This 
will  clean  it  of  the  fprat  furprifingly.  Then  I  boil  it 
with  pearl  afhes,  and  give  it  the  laft  boil  with  foap.  . 

<r  There  are  innumerable  miftakes  in  the  ufe  of  lime 
committed  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  qua¬ 
lity  and  effects.  They  know  only  this  in  general,  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  whitens  cloth  cheap,  and  is  eafy 
purchafed;  therefore  they  will  ufe  it.  Some  of  them 
begin  whitening  of  their  cloth  with  it,  which  I  have 
already  obferved  to  be  wrong,  and  given  reafons  for  it, 
and  continue  it  until  the  cloth  is  bleached ;  give  it  a 
boil  or  two  at  moft,  and  then  walh  it  up  while  the  grofs 
body  of  the  lime  is  in  the  fubftance  of  the  cloth.  This 
makes  limed  cloth  eafdy  dillinguilhable  from  unlimed, 
as  the  former  has  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  is  full  of  a 
powder.  Befides,  as  lime  is  of  a  very  hot  corroding 
nature,  it  mud  by  degrees  weaken  the  cloth.  The 
bad  effedls  of  this  fubftance  do  not  end  here.  When 
the  cloth  is  put  on  board,  it  contrafts  a  dampnefs, 
which  not  only  makes  i{  yellow,  and  lofe  any  thing  of . 
colour  it  has,  but  dire&ly  rots  it.  And  although  it 
fliould  efcape  this,  which  it  is  poflible  it,  may,  by  a 
quick  and  fpeedy  paffage  5  yet  whenever  it  is  put  in  4 
any  warehoufe,  it  will  meet  with  moifture  there,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  winter  feafon  fliould  come  on  before  it  is 
difpofed  or  made  ufe  of.  Tliefe  I  take  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reafons  for  fo  much  complaint  in  bleaching  with 
this  material.” 

The  whole  art  and  fafety  in  ufing  the  lime,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  method,  depends  on  the  jun&ion  of  the 
alkaline  falts,  during  the  bucking,  to  the  particles  of 
lime  which  were  on  the  furfaCe  of  the  cloth. 

As  the  operation  of  bleaching  depends  on  the  ex¬ 
tradition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  phlogiftic  matter  from 
the  cloth,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it  might  be  ac¬ 
celerated  by  rendering  the  alkali  very  cauftic.  Thus 
the  fait  would  be  entirely  freed  from  the  encumbrance 
of  fixed  air,  with  which  in  the  ufual  experiments  of 
chemiftry  it  appears  to  have  k  greater  affinity  than  with 
©il  ;  for  foap  may  be  partially  decompofed  by  fixed 
air,  qpr  can  it  be  prepared  without  an  exceedingly 
cauftic  alkaline  lye.  In  this  light  the  matter  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  fome  very  eminent  chemifts ;  and  Dr  Black 
thought  it  of  importance  fufficient  to  publifh  printed 
direftiors  to  the  practical  bleachers  howto  render  their 
alkali  fufficiently  cauftic  with  lime,  and  at  the  fame 
time  recover  it  from  the  chalky  refiduum  with  as  little 
lofs  as  poflible.  This  method  has  accordingly  been 
tried  ;  but  is  not  found  altogether  to  anfwer  the  fan- 
guine  expe&ations  at  firff  raifed  by  the  propofal.  It 
is  found  that  in  the  large  way  of  operating,  fixed  al¬ 
kali  quits  the  fixed  air  to  unite  with  the  oily  or  other 
matter  to  be  extra&ed  from  the  cloth.  The  only  ad¬ 
vantage  therefore  to  be  gained  by  Dr  Black’s  improve¬ 
ment  is,  that  the  adtion  of  the  alkali  is  thus  quicken¬ 
ed,  and  fome  quantity  of  fuel  faved  ;  but  this  is  not, 
by  the  bleachers,  reckoned  an  equivalent  to  the  trouble 
ot  rendering  the  alkali  cauftic,  unlefs  in  places  where 
fuel  is  very  fcarce. 

1  The  ufe  of  acids  in  bleaching  was  formerly  in  a 

Srcat  roeafure  unaccounted.for ;  but  from. the  late  difco- 


veries  concerning  the  ufe  of  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  leecMn. 
faltinthis  art,  it  appears  probable  that  they'a&by means  — — v~“-^ 
of  the  dephlogifticated  air  they  contain.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  always  the  cafe;  for  filk  is  rendered  yellow 
by  che  adfion  of  dephlogifticated  air,  though  rendered 
white  by  the  aftion  of  the  volatile  fulpliureous  acid, 
which  undoubtedly  contains  a  portionof  this  kind  of  air, 
though  much  lefs  than  the  concentrated  vitriolic.  The 
nitrous  acid,  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  likewife  communicates  a  yellow  colour 
to  filk  ;  and  indeed  feems  very  much  inclined  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  colour  upon  all  the  fubftances  it  touches.  At 
any  rate,  its  price  would  be  a  fufficient  objeftion  againft 
its  ufe  in  bleaching.  The  fpirit  of  fait  in  its  common 
ftate  is  faid  by  M.  Berthollet  to  be  ufed  with  fuccefs 
by  fome  bleachers  in  France  inftead  of  the  vitriolic  ; 
but  fuch  experiments  as  have  been  made  upon  it  in 
this  country  have  not  anfwered  the  purpofe.  The  nevv^  * 
method  of  bleaching  is  founded  upon  that  remarkable 
property  which  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait  pofTeffes  bleaching, 
of  deftroying  vegetable  colours  ;  and  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  praftice,  though 
in  this  country  the  difficulties  or  difadvantages  attend¬ 
ing  it  have  prevented  it  from  coming  into  general  ufe. 

M.  Scheele  was  the  inventor  of  this  fubftance  ;  but 
M.  Berthollet  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  apply  it  to  the  pra&ice  of  bleaching.  In 
confequence  of  his  obfervations,  a  treatife  has  appeared 
on  the  new  method  of  bleaching,  collected  and  tran- 
flated  from  his  works  by  Mr  Kerr  furgeon  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridgment. 

1.  M.  Berthollet  having  procured  the  dephlogiftica-  ger_ 
ted  fpirit  in  as  ftrong  and  concentrated  a  ftate  as  he  thollet’s  ac* 
could,  immerfed  into  it  thread  and  cloth ;  which  by  that  count,  of 
means  were  confiderably  whitened.  In  a  ffiort  time 

the  liquor  feemed  to  lofe  its  ftrength;  upon  which  it  was 
poured  off,  and  more  put  in  its  place  ;  and  fo  on  until 
the  fubftance  immerfed  became  perfectly  white.  Thus, 
however,  the  procefs  was  not  only  very  expenfive,  but 
the  ftuff  was  confiderably  injured ;  fometimes  even 
lofing  its  cohefion  altogether,  fo  that  there  was  a  ne- 
neceffrty  for  trying  fome  other  method. 

2.  Ufing  a  diluted  fpirit,  he  fucceeded  perfectly  in 
rendering  the  cloths  completely  white;  but  by  keeping 
them  for  fome  time,  or  expofing  them  for  a  little  to 
the  adtion  of  an  alkaline  lye,  they  became  again  brown 
or  yellow. 

3.  On  confidering  the  procefs  of  bleaching  in  the 
common  method,  he  found  that  the  afition  of  the  fun 
and  air  are  fubfervient  to  bleaching  only  as  they  pre¬ 
pared  the  colouring  particles  for  being  diffolved  and 
feparated  by  alkaline  lixivia.  To  inveftigate  this  fub- 
ject,  he  examined  the  nature  of  the  dews,  both  fuch  as 
are  precipitated  from  the  atmofphere  and  thofe  which 
tranfpire  from  vegetables.  Both  of  thefe  were  found 
fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  dephlogifticated  air,  that 
they  deftroyed  the  colour  of  paper  when  faintly  tinged 
with  turnfole.  Hence  our  author  obferves,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  ancient  prejudices 
concerning  May-dews  might  have  arifen  from  fome 
obfervations  analagous  to  this,  more  efpecially  as  in 
that  month  the  tranfpiration  of  plants  is  extremely 
copious. 

•4.  By  imitating  with  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid 
and  alkaline  lye  the  common  procefs  of  bleaching,  he 
fucceeded 
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Bleathing.  Ecceded  in  making  a  perfeft  and  permanent  white,  ceiver  may  be  of  wood  covered  in  the  infide  with  Bleaching. 

‘T"'*  For  this  purpofe  an  alkaline  lixivium  was  employed  wax,  and  of  a  very  large  fize ;  for  the  gas  is  abforbed  - » - - 

alternately  with  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid  ;  the  in  proportion  to  the  fuTface  of  the  "water  it  a<Ss  upon, 

latter  being  no  longer  ufed  in  a  concentrated  ftate.  Our  author  deferibes  an  apparatus  rather  complicated 


5.  The  cloth  is  prepared  for  bleaching  in  this  man¬ 
ner  by  fteeping  it  24  hours  in  water,  to  extradt  the 
drefiing  it  receives  from  the  weaver :  a  little  old  lye, 
which  has  already  loft  the  greateft  part  of  its  ftrength 
in  other  proceffes,  may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  It 


yet  fo  generally  praftifed  f  ...  _ _ 

mined  how  far  one  apparatus  is  preferable  to  another. 
The  requifites  are,  that  the  receiver  Ihould  not  Only  be 
capacious  but  broad,  in  order  that  the  gas,  which  is  very 
volatile,. may  meet  with  a  large  furface  of  water  to  abforb 
as  much  of  it  as  poflible.  It  is  very  improbable,  how- 


is  next  to  be  expofed  once  or  twice  to  the  aftion  of  ever,  that  all  the  gas  can  be  abforbed  by  a  fingle  re- 
fome  good  frelh  alkaline  lye  ;  in  order  to  feparate  by  ceiver  let  us  make  it  as  large  as  we  will;  for  which 

_ _ r—  i: _ : j  „ii  _ i _ : _ _ . .  _  .  _ in  _  i  r  i  ^  i 


means  of  this  cheaper  liquid  all  the  colouring  matter 
which  it  can  ex  trad,  and  thereby  fave  the  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  acid. 

6.  The  ftuff  muft  now  be  carefully  walhed  with  wa- 
t  er  to  feparate  any  remains  of  the  lye  which  might 
adhere  to  it  and  weaken  the  adion  of  the  liquor.  It 
is  then  to  be  difpofed  of  in  wooden  troughs,  fo  that 
the  dephlogifticated  acid  may  pafs  freely  through  every 
part  of  it ;  to  allow  which,  it  muft  lie  quite  loofe, 
without  being  tightened  or  ftraitened  in  any  part.  All 
thefe  troughs  ought  to  be  conftruded  entirely  of  wood 
without  any  iron,  as  that  would  eafily  be  corroded  and 
ftain  the  cloth. 

7.  The  firft  immerfion  in  the  dephlogifticated  acid  is  to 
continue  3  hours;  after  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  liquor  wrung  out  of  it.  It  muft  then  be  walhed 


reafon  it  will  be  proper  to  have  feveral  of  them  con- 
neded  with  each  other  by  glafs  tubes,  fo  that  what 
efcapes  from  one  may  be  abforbed  by  another.  Thus 
we  are  fure  of  having  the  water  fully  impregnated  with 
the  gas  ;  though  we  cannot  by  any  means  concentrate 
this  liquid  like  the  mineral  acids.  By  means  of  con* 
denfing  engines,  indeed,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  might 
be  forced  into  the  water  than  it  can  naturally  contain  ; 
blit  this  could  anfwer  no  ufeful  purpofe  ;  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  bottle  containing  fuch  liquor  was  opened, 
the  fuperfluous  gas  would  fly  off  with  violence  and  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  perfon  who  opened  it.  The  bottles  them- 
felves  would  alfo  be  liable  to  burft  on  every  flight  al¬ 
teration  of  temperature  in  the  atmofphere.  It  is  pro¬ 
per  therefore  not  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  the  li¬ 
quor  in  any  great  degree  of  ftrength  ;  though  this  is 


fecondtime  with  alkaline  lye  ;  which  beihg  alfo  walhed  indeed  attended  with  a  very  conliderable  inconvenience!. 

: - j — ui — j  _  j  viz.  the  difficulty  of  tranfporting  it  from  the  place 

where  it  is  prepared  to  the  bleachfield,  on  account  of 
the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  it.  M.  Berthollet  pro- 
pofes  to  have  it  made  at  the  place  where  the  cloth  is 
to  be  bleached;  and  fo  near,  that  the  dephlogifticated 
fpirit  of  fait  might  be  conveyed  by  fpouts  to  the 
troughs  which  contain  the  cloth.  This,  however, 
muft  in  many  cafes  be  impracticable,  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
the  generality  of  bleachers  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  fkill  in 
managing  chemical  operations  which  at  prefent  they 
have  not.  When  great  quantities  of  liquor  are  to  be 
brought  from  diftant  places,  however,  it  muft  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  great  difeouragement,  especially  if  the 


out,  it  is  to  be  again  immerfed  in  dephlogifticated  acid. 

8.  The  fecond  immerfion  in  the  acid  is  to  continue 
only  about  half  an  hour;  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken 
out  and  wrung  as  before.  The  fame  liquor  may  ferve 
for  feveral  immerlions;  only  when  it  appears  to  be  much 
exhaufted,  it  is  to  be  reftored  by  an  addition  of  frelh 
liquor. 

9.  After  the  cloth  feems  to  be  Efficiently  whitened, 
excepting  only  fome  few  black  threads  and  the  felva- 
ges,  it  is  to  be  filled  with  black  foap,  and  ftrongly  rub¬ 
bed  for  fome  time ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  again  walhed 
in  alkaline  lye,  and  receive  another  immerfion  in  the 
acid  liqi 


10.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  number  of  belt  methods  have  not  been  ufed  in  the  preparation  fo 


immerfions  in  the  acid  are  neceffary  to  whiten  linen 
cloth,  though  pur  author  fuppofes  from  fix  to  eight 
to  be  Efficient  for  the  purpofe. 

Method  of  11.  ^To  prepare  the  dephlogifticated  acid,  M.  Ber- 
preparing  thollet  recommends  fix  ounces  of  black  manganefe  finely 
the  dephlo- p0Wdered,  16  ounces  of  fea-falt  likewife  in  powder, 
gifticated  an(j  j  2  ounceg  of  concentrated  vitriolic  acid  diluted  with 


Jiy  low 


that  the  liquor  could  not  be  afforded  at  a 
price.  s 

It  woulcl  add  much  to  the  importance  of  this  new  Expeiice  < 
method  if  a  comparative  eftimate  of  the  expenCes  of  it  c{”s  n,e: 
and  of  the  old  one  were  fairly  laid  before  the  public,  [herto  tin. 
and  the  preference  in  this  refpedl  appeared  juftly  due  determim 
to  the  former.  This  hath  not  yet  been  done;  nor  even 
eight  ounces  of  water ;  though  the  quantity  of  this  the  firft  and  moft  effential  ftep  towards  it  taken,  viz. 
lait  muft  be  variable  according  to-  the:  ftrength  of  the  the  determining  how  much  ftuff  a  certain  quantity  of  ‘ 

sn A  thr  A™n»C*  r.f  th*  Mt  Tf  tiw - ”  dephlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait  will  whiten.  From  fuch 

experiments  as  we  have  made  on  the  fubjedf,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  acid  drawn  from  one  pound  of  fait  will 

whiten  four  of  linen  cloth  without  any  addition. _ 

This  may  feem  a  fmall  expence  ;  but  if  we  confider  the 
vitriolic  acid  to  be  made  ufc  of,  and  that  the  refiduum 
is  ufelefs,  it  would  foon  be  found  very  conliderable. 
Glauber’s  fait  may  indeed  be  prepared  from  the  refi¬ 
duum  of  the  diftillation  ;  but  fo  much  of  that  article  is 
prepared  otherwife,  that  at  prefent  the  making  of  it  » 
no  objedt.  M.  Berthollet  mentions  the  feparation  of 

•the 


acid  and  the  drynefs  of  the  fait.  If  the  manganefe  is 
impure,  its  quantity  is  to  be  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  fuppofed  impurity ;  and  it  is  known  whether 
a  Efficient  quantity  has  been  employed,  by  a  portion 
remaining  behind  and  retaining  its  black  colour.  When 
the  materials  are  prepared,  the  manganefe  and  common 
fait,  both  reduced  to  fine  powder,  muft  be  mixed  ac¬ 
curately  together,  and  put  into  the  diftilling  veffel 
placed  in  a  fand-bath  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  diluted  with 
Water  and  allowed  to  cool  is  then  to  be  poured  up¬ 
on  them,  and  the  jundtures  exadfly  luted.  The  re- 
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Bleaching,  the  mineral  alkali  from  the  refiduum  ;  and  fqys  lie  has  felvcs  or  faw  it  tried  by  others,  it  manifeftly  prevent- 
w,-'v  received  fome  inftruciions  on  this  head  from  M.  Mor-  ed  the  effedt  of  the  fun  and  air  in  a  remarkable  degree,  ^ 

veau  and  others,  but  conceals  them  on  account  of  their  When  alkali  is  mixed  with  it,  we  are  not  to  aferibe  the  emyeStj 


parationof  being  communicated  as  fecrets.  Under  the  article 
-lineralal-  Chemistry,  we  have  taken  notice  that  fome  celebra- 
ted  chemifts  affert  that  the  calces  of  lead,  or  lead  it- 
felf,  will  decompofe  fea-falt,  and  thus  afford  an  eafy 
method  of  procuring  the  mineral  alkali.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple  indeed  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  it, 
but  hitherto  without  fuccefs ;  and  from  fuch  experi¬ 
ments  as  we  have  made  it'  feems  to  be  totally  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  method  of  decompofmg  Glauber’s  fait 
and  other  vitriolic  falts  by  means  of  charcoal,  deferibed 


effedt  to  the  lime,  but  to  the  alkali;  for  by  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  fixed  air*  from  the  fait  the  lime  is  converted  in¬ 
to  chalk  and  becomes  wholly  inert,  while  the  alkali 
has  its  a&ivity  augmented  by  being  rendered  cauftic. 
Lime-water  is  totally  infiguificant  unlefs  we  put  the 
cloth  with  it  into  a  clofe  veffel;  for  lime-water  when 
expofed  to  the  atmofphere  inftantly  lofes  its  adtivity, 
the  lime  being  converted  into  mild  calcareous  earth, 
and  falling  in  that  ftatc  to  the  bottom.  The  reafon  of 
its  deftroying  the  cloth  is  fuppofed  to  be  its  retaining  a 
under  the  article  Chemistry, n°  716.  is  the  only  one  quantity  of  moifture  among  the  threads,  fo  that  it  ne- 
that  feems  to  promife  fuccefs.  The  difficulty  here  is,  ver  allows  the  cloth  to  dry  thoroughly  :  to  prevent 
that  the  fait  is  converted  into  an  hepar  fulphuris,  which  which,  it  has  been  recommended  to  put  the  limed  cloth 
cannot  be  decompounded  but  by  means  of  an  acid.  A  through  a  weak  folution  of  fait,  which  would  no  doubt 
method  of  applying  forrel  for  this  purpofe  has  lately  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  diffolving  the  calcareous  earth  ; 
been  tried  with  great  probability  of  fuccefs.  The  but  when  we  eonfider  that  the  lime  is  a  fubftance,  if 


it  by  means  particulars  hitherto  difeovered  concerning  this  method 
of  forrel.  are,  1.  Sea-falt  yields  one  half  its  weight  of  pure  al¬ 
kali.  2.  From  20  to  25  pounds  of  frefti  forrel  leaves 
are  to  be  ufed  for  every  pound  of  fea-falt.  3.  The 
plant  is  eafily  cultivated,  yields  three  crops  annually  if 
properly  managed,  and  is  fuperior  in  acidity  in  its  cul¬ 
tivated  ftate  to  the  wild  forrel.  The  above  calculation 
was  made  with  wild  forrel.  4.  An  acre  of  ground  will 
produce  as  much  forrel  as  is  fufficient  for  making  from 
a  ton  to  a  ton  and  an  half  of  alkali.  It  will  not  thrive 
except  in  moift  ground.  From  thefe  particulars  it  is 
probable,  that  by  combining  the  procefs  of  making  de- 
phlogifticated  fpirit  of  fait  with  that  of  preparing  the 
mineral  alkali,  bleaching  might  be  performed  at  an  ea- 
fier  and  cheaper  rate  than  has  yet  been  done  ;  though 
even  here  there  is  fome  doubt,  that  without  an  encou- 


not  pernicious,  at  leaft  totally  ufelefs,  it  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  difeouraged  as  much  as  poffible  in  the 
practice  of  bleaching. 

BLEAK,  in  ornithology.  See  Cyprinus. 

BLECHINGLY,  a  town  of  Surry  in  England, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  the  bailiff 
who  returns  the  members  is  cbofen  annually  at  the  lord 
of  the  manor’s  court.  The  town  ftands  on  a  hill,  and 
has  a  fine  profpeft  as  far  as  the  South  Downs  in  Suf- 
fex.  W.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

BLEEDING,  in  therapeutics ;  fee  Me'dicin  e -Index. 
As  a  chirurgical  operation,  fee  Surgery -Index. 

Bleeding  at  the  No/e,  called  Epifidxis.  See  Medi¬ 
cine  -Index. 

Bleeding  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  haemorrhage  or  flux  of 
blood  from  a  wound,  rupture  of  a  veffel,  or  other  ac- 


ragement  from  government  by  taking  off  the  duties  cident.  See  H^morrhagy. 
from  fait  and  fulphur  ufed  in  the  different  operations,  a  Bleeding  of  a  Corpfe ,  is  a  phenomenon  faid  to 
projedt  of  this  kind  might  mifearry,  to  the  great  de-  have  frequently  happened  in  the  bodies  of  perfons  mnr- 
triment  of  the  individual  who  fliould  attempt  it.  The  dered,  which,  on  the  touch,  or  even  the  approach,  of 
reafon  of  fuch  difficulty  in  the  new  method  of  bleach-  the  murderer,  began  to  bleed  at  the  nofe,  ears,  and 
ing  is,  that  little  or  none  of  the  alkali  commonly  ufed  other  parts;  fo  as  formerly  to  be  admitted  in  England, 
can  be  faved.  The  air  alfo  and  light  of  the  fun,  which  and  flill  allowed  in  fome  other  parts,  as  a  fort  of  de¬ 
in  the  common  way  is  had  for  nothing,  muff  in  the  te&ion  of  the  criminal  and  proof  of  the  faft.  Nu- 
new  way  be  bought  at  a  certain  price.  The  only  ad-  merous  inftances  of  thefe  pofthumous  hasmorrhagies 
vantage  therefore  is,  that  in  the  new  method,  a  confi-  are  given  by  writers.  But  this  kind  of  evidence  ought 
derable  portion  of  time  is  faved.  Hence  it  is  impof-  to  be  of  fmall  weight :  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
fible  to  make  an  exaft  comparative  calculation  of  the  this  bleeding  does  not  ordinarily  happen,  even  in  the 
expence  of  both  methods,  without  eftimating  how  prefence  of  the  murderer;  yet  fometimes  in  that  even 
much  labour  is  faved  in  the  new  way.  If  the  price  of  the  neareft  friends,  or  perfons  moll  innocent ;  and 
of  the  labour  faved  exceeds  that  of  the  dephlo-  fometimes  without  the  prefence  of  any,  either  friend 
gifticated  fpirit  of  fait,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  or  foe.  In  effeft,  where  is  the  impoffibility  that  a 
ufe  of  it  will  be  attended  with  profit,  but  not  other-  body,  efpecially  if  full  of  blood,  upon  the  approach 
wife.  It  is  afferted  by  M.  Be,rthollet,  that  in  the  of  external  heat,  having  been  confiderably  ftirred  or 
new  way  of  bleaching,  the  texture  of  the  cloth  is  lefs  moved, and  a  putrefaction  coming  on, fome  of  the  blood- 
hurt  than  in  the  old  one  :  this  too  muff  be  reckoned  veffels  fliould  burft,  as  it  is  certain  they  all  will  in  time? 


an  advantage;  though  by  the  bleachers,  and  indeed  by 
the  public  in  general,  it  will  probably  be  overlooked, 
unlefs  they  are  induced  by  the  cheapnefs  to  prefer  the 
#')  new  to  the  old  method. 

j|  emfrjC3  With  regard  to  the  various  methods  of  bleaching 
i  <m  the  ufe  w't^1  ^me  deferibed  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatife. 
i !  lime. 


Bleeding,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  drawing  out  the  fap 
of  plants,  otherwife  called  tapping.  Sec  Tapping. 

BLEKING,  a  territory  in  the  fouth  part  of  Swe¬ 
den’;  having  the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  fouth,  Smaland  on 
the  north,  and  the  province  of  Schonen  011  the  weft. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Chriftianftadt,  Elleholm,  A- 
1  "  —  ’  ’ n'  — ’  •  which  laft  is  the  ca- 


we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  from  fuch  experiments  huys,  Roterby,  and  Chrillianople, 
as  we  have  tried  on  the  fubjeft,  this  fubftance  feems  pital. 
to  poffefs  no  power  whatever  of  whitening  cloth;  on  BLEMYES,  or  BlemmYes,  a  fabulous  people  of 
the  contrary,  in  all  cafes  where  we  either  tried  it  our-  Ethiopia,  faid  to  have  had  so  heads  ;  their  eyes,  ■. 

mouth, 
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TSIerch  mouth,  &c.  being  fituated  in  their  breads.  See  A- 

,  ([  .  CEPHALOUS. 

.  en  e'm‘  BLENCH,  or  Blanch.  See  Blanch. 

BLEND,  or  Blinde.  See  Blinde. 

B LENn-  Water,  called  alfo  morehougb,  a  diftemper  in¬ 
cident  to  black  cattle,  comes  either  from  the  blood, 
from  the  yellows,  or  from  the  change  of  ground. — In 
order  to  cure  it,  take  bole  armoniac,  and  as  much 
charcoal- dull  as  will  fill  an  egg- (hell,  a  good  quantity 
of  the  inner  bark  of  an  oak,  dried  and  pounded  toge¬ 
ther  to  a  powder,  and  give  it  to  the  bead  in  a  quart  of 
new  milk  and  a  pint  of  earning. 

BLENHEIM,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat,  48.  40. 

,,  This  village  is  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  the  French 

-and  Bavarians  in  1 704,  by  the  Englifh  and  their  con¬ 
federates  under  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  The  French  army  amounted  to  60,000 
veterans,  who  had  fhared  in  the  conquefts  of  their 
grand  moftarque  ;  and  were  now  commanded  by  two 
generals  tne  mod  didinguifhed  at  that  time  in  France, 
Mai  dial  Tallard  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  for¬ 
mer  had  edabli died  his  reputation  ijy  many  victories. 
Fie  was  active  and  penetrating  ;  his  ardour  often  rofe 
to  impetuofity  and  he  was  fo  fluq&fighted  as  to  be 
incapable  of  feeing  objedts  at  a  v^fy  fmall  didance. 
The  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  equally  experienced  in  the 
field,  and  had  dronger  motives  for  activity :  His  coun¬ 
try  was  ravaged  before  his  eyes,  and  nothing  remained 
of  his  poffeffions  but  the  army  which  he  commanded. 
The  allied  army,  commanded  by  Eugene  and  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  amounted  to  about  52,000  men,  troops  who 
had  long  been  familiar  with  vidtory,  and  who  had  feen 
the  Freneh,  the  Turks,  and  the  Ruffians,  fly  before 
them.  Both  armies,  after  many  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches,  approached  each  other.  The  Freneh  were 
-poded  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Hochftetr;  their  right 
covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim ; 
their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutzengen  ;  and  their  front 
by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  wliieh  were  deep  and  the 
.bottom  marfliy.  The  right  wing  of  the  French  was 
commanded  by  Marflial  ..Tallard ;  their  left  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  under  him  General  Marfin,  an 
experienced  Frenchman.  Their  pofition  being  advan¬ 
tageous,  they  were  willing  to  await  the  enemy  rather 
than  offer  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  Marlborough 
.and  Eugene  were  flimulated  to  engage  them  at  all  e^ 
vents,  in  confequence  of  aq  intercepted  letter  from 
Villeroy,  intimating  that  he  was  preparing  to  cut  off 
all  communication  between  the  Rhine  and  the  allied 
army.  The  difpofitions,  therefore,  being  made  for  the 
attack,  and  the  orders  communicated  to  the  general 
-officers,  the  allied  forces  advanced  into  the  plain,  and 
were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  The  cannonading  be¬ 
gan  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  continued  to  about 
Iialf  after  twelve.  The  troops  then  advanced  to  the 
attack ;  the  right  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  the  left  headed  by  Marlborough,  and  oppofed 
to  Marflial  Tallard.  Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  the 
Englifh  troops,  having  paffed  the  rivulet,  attacked 
the  cavalry  of  Tallard  with  great  bravery.  This  ge¬ 
neral  being  then  reviewing  the  difpofition  of  his  troops 
to  the  left,  his  cavalry  fought  for  fome  time  without 
“the  prefence  of  their  commander.  Prince  Eugene  had 
not  yet  attacked  the  forces  of  the  eleftor ;  and  it  was 
near  an  hour  before  he  could  bring  up  his  troops  to  the 
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engagement.  Tallard  was  no  fooner  informed  that  his  Blenheim, 
right  was  attacked  by  the  duke,  than  he  flew  to  its  Bienniu*. 
head,  where  he  found  a  furious  encounter  already  be- 
gun  ;  his  cavalry  being  thriee  driven  back,  and  rally¬ 
ing  as  often.  He  had  pofted  a  large  body  of  forces 
in  the  village  of  Blenheim  ;  and  he  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  them  to  the  charge.  They  were  attacked  by 
a  detachment  of  Marlborough’s  troops  fo  vigoroufly, 
that  inftead  of  affifting  the  main  body  they  could  hard¬ 
ly  maintain  their  ground.  All  the  French  cavalry  be¬ 
ing  thus  attacked  in  flank,  was  totally  defeated.  The 
Englifh  army  now  penetrated  between  the  two  bodies 
of  the  French  commanded  by  the  marfhal  and  elector, 
while  the  forces  in  the  village  of  Blenheim  were  fepa- 
rated  by  another  detachment.  In  this  diftreffed  fitua- 
tion  Tallard  flew  to  rally  fome  fquadrons  ;‘but  from  his 
Ihortfightednefs  miftaking  a  detachment  of  the  ene¬ 
my  for  his  own,  he  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Heffian 
troops,  who  were  in  the  allied  army.  Meanwhile, 

Prince  Eugene  on  his  part,  after  having  been  thrice 
repulfedr  at  laft  put  the  enemy  into  confufion.  The 
rout  then  became  general,  and  the  flight  precipitate. 

The  confternation  of  the  French  foldiers  was  fuch, 
that  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  Danube,  without 
knowing  whether  they  fled.  The  allies  being  now 
mafters  of  the  field  of  battle,  furrounded  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  where  a  body  of  13,000  men  had  been  poft¬ 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  a&ion,  and  ftill  maintained 
their  ground.  Thefe  troops  feeing  themfelves  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  and 
defpairing  of  being  able  to  force  their  way  through 
the  allies,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war.  'Thus  ended  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  one  of  the  moft  complete  victories  that 
ever  was  obtained.  T welve  thoufand  Freneh  and  Ba¬ 
varians  were  flain  in  the  field  or  drowned  in  the  Da¬ 
nube;  13,000  were  made  prifoners  of  war;  and  there 
were  taken  100  pieces  of  cannon,  22  mortars,  upwards 
of  roo  pair  of  colours,  200  ftandards,  17  pair  of  ket¬ 
tle  drums,  upwards  of  3000  tents,  34  coaches,  300 
loaded  mules,  two  bridges  of  boats,  and  all  the  French 
baggage,  with  their  military  cheft.  Next  day,  when 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  vifited  his  prifoner  the  mar¬ 
flial,  the  latter  affured  him  that  he  had  overcome  the 
beft  troops  in  the  world.  “  1  hope,  Sir- (replied  the 
duke),  you  will  exeept  thofe  troops  by  whom  they 
were  conquered.”  The  allies,  in  confequence  of  this 
victory,  became  mafters  of  a  country*  100  leagues  in 
extent. 

BLENHF.iM-Uoufe,  a  noble  and  princely  houfe  ere&ed 
in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Woodftock 
near  Oxford,  which  with  the  manor  of  Woodftock  is 
fettled  on  the  Duke  and  his  heirs,  in  confideration  of 
the  eminent  fervices  by  him  performed  for  the  public  ; 
and  for  building  of  which  houfe  the  fum  of  L.500,000 
was  granted  by  parliament,  &c. — The  tenure  by  wliieh 
his1  Grace  holds  the  manor  of  Woodftock  is  the  pre- 
fenting  at  the  caftle  of  Windfor  annually  on  the  day  in 
which  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought,  a  flag  em¬ 
broidered  with  flowers- de-lis;  which -flag  is  ftiown  to 
all  ftraiigers  who  vifit  the  caftle. 

BLENNIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  jugulares;  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  The  head  Hants  or  declines  to  one 
fide;  there  are  fix  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the  gills ; 
the  body  tapers  towards  the  tail;  the  belly-fins  have 

only 


Blenniu* 

II 

Blefi. 
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only  twto  blunt  bones  ;  and  the  tail-fin  is  diftind.  The 
fpecies  are  13:  viz.  1 .  The  galena,  with  a  tranfverfe 
membranous  creft  upon  the  head.  It  is  found  in  the 
European  feas.  2.  The  criftatus,  with  a  longitudinal 
briftly  crelt  betwixt  the  eyes.  3.  The  coruutus,  with 
a  Ample  ray  above  the  eyes,  and  a  Angle  back-An.  The 
above  two  are  natives  of  the  Indies.  4.  The  ocellaris, 
with  a  furrow  betwixt  the  eyes,  and  a  large  fpot  on  the 
back-fin.  5.  The  gattorugine,  with  fmall  palmated 
fins  about  the  eye-brows  and  neck.  It  is  about  feven 
or  eight  inches  long.  Thefe  two  lad  are  found  in  the 
European  feas.  6.  The  fuperciliofus,  with  fmall  fins 
about  the  eye-brows,  and  a  curved  lateral  line.  It  is 
a  native  of  India.  7.  The  phycis,  with  a  kind  of 
crefted  noftrils,  a  cirrus  or  beard  on  the  under  lip,  and 
a  double  fin  on  the  back.  It  has  feven  rays  in  the  gill- 
membrane  ;  the  anus  is  furrounded  with  a  black  ring ; 
and  the  tail  is  roundifli.  8.  The  pholis,  has  a  fmooth 
head,  a  curve  line  upon  the  Aides,  and  the  upper  jaw  is 
larger  than  the  under  one.  The  two  laft  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  9.  The  gunellus,  has  ic  black 
fpots  on  the  back-fin.  It  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
10.  The  muftelaris,  has  three  rays  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  back-fin.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  11.  The  vivi- 
parus  has  two  tentacula  at  the  mouth.  Schonevelde 
firft  difeovered  this  fpecies ;  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  after¬ 
wards  found  it  on  the  Scottifii  coaft.  They  bring  forth 
two  or  three,  hundred  young  at  a  time.  Their  feafon 
of  parturition  is  a  little  after  the  depth  of  winter.  Be¬ 
fore  midfummer,  they  quit  the  bays  and  ihores;  and  re¬ 
tire  into  the  deep,  where  they  are  commonly  taken. 
They  are  a  very  coarfe  fifh,  and  eaten  only  by  the  poor. 
They  are  common  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elk,  at 
Whitby,  Yorkftiire;  where  they  are  taken  frequently 
from  off  the  bridge.  They  fometimes  grow  to  the 
length  of  a  foot.  Their  form  is  flender,  and  the  back¬ 
bone  is  green,  as  that  of  a  fea-needle.  12.  The  luin- 
penus  has  feveral  duflty-coloured  areolae  running  acrofs 
its  body.  The  two  laft  are  found  in  the  European  feas. 
13.  The  raninus,  with  fix  divifions  in  the  belly-fins, 
is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  when  this  fifh  appears  in  the  lake,  all  the  other 
fifties  retire;  and  what  is  worfe,  it  is  not  fit  for  eating. 

BLENNY.  See  the  above  article. 

BLESS  (Henry),  painter  of  hiftory  and  landfcape, 
was  born  at  Bovine,  near  Dinant,  in  1480.  He  ac¬ 
quired  his  fkill  in  the  art  merely  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
natural  genius,  afiifted  by  a  diligent  ftudy  and  obfer- 
vation  of  the  works  of  Patenier,  without  having  any 
other  inftrudor  :  and  at  laft  rendered  himfelf  very  emi¬ 
nent,  particularly  by  his  landfcapes.  His  beft  per¬ 
formances  were  bought  up  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph, 
and  they  are  ftill  preferved  at  Vienna.  His  ftyle  of 
compofition  in  hiftorical  fubjeds  refembled  the  ftyle  of 
the  Flemifh  artifts  of  that  age,  and  exhibited  a  great 
number  of  figures  finiftied  with  extreme  neatnefs.  ,  But 
he  crowded  feveral  fubjeds  into  one  defign  ;  as  in  his 
pidure  of  the  difciples  at  Emmaus,  he  reprefented  not 
only  that  incident,  but  in  different  groups  difpofed  in 
the  back  ground,  he  reprefented  likewife  the  different 
parts  of  the  paffion  of  our  Saviour:  And  yet,  not- 
withftanding  the  impropriety  of  that  manner  of  com- 
pofing,  his  pidures  were  fo  delicately  pencilled  and 
finifhed,  and  his  landfcapes  in  particular  fo  agreeably 
invented,  fo  full  of  variety,  and  well  executed,  that 
Vol. III.  Parti. 


even  in  Italy  his  works  were  in 'great  requeft,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  there  by  the  appellation  of  the  owl- 
pifiures  :  for  he  fixed  an  owl,  as  his  peculiar  mark,  in 
every  picture  he  painted ;  by  which  the  works  of  this 
matter  are  always  indifputably  known.  He  died  in 
155°- 

BLESTIUM,  a  town  in  Britain  .  Now  Old-towny 
not  far  from  Hereford. 

B'LETONISM,  a  faculty  of  perceiving  and  indica¬ 
ting  fubterraneous  fprings  and  currents  by  fenfation. 
The  term  is  modern,  and  derived  from  4  Mr  Bleton, 
who  for  fome  years  paft  has  excited  univerfal  attention 
by  his  poffeffing  the  above  faculty,  which  feems  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  fome  peculiar  organization.  Concerning  the 
reality  of  this  extraordinary  faculty,  there  occurred 
great  doubts  among  the  learned.  But  M.  Thouvenel, 
a  Frenchman  of  fome  confequence  and  a  philofopher, 
feems  to  have  put  the  matter  beyond  clifpute,  in  two 
memoirs  which  he  has  publifhed  upon  the  fubjed.  He 
was  charged  by  the  king  with  a  commiffion  to  analyfe 
the  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  in  France ;  and,  by 
repeated  trials,  he  had  been  fo  fully  convinced  of  the 
capacity  of  Bleton  to  aflift  him  with  efficacy  in  this 
important  undertaking,  that  he  folicited  the  miniftry 
to  join  him  in  the  commiffion  upon  advantageous  terms. 
All  this  (hows  that  the  operations  of  Bleton  have  a 
more  folid  fupport  than  the  tricks  of  impofture  or  the 
delufions  of  fancy.  In  fad,  a  great  number  of  his 
difeoveries  are  afeertained  by  refpedable  affidavits. 
The  following  is  a  ftrong  inftance  in  favour  of  Bleto- 
nifm.  “  For  a  long  time  the  traces  of  feveral  fprings 
and  their  refervoirs  in  the  lands  of  the  Abbd  de  Ver¬ 
vains  had  been  entirely  loft.  It  appeared,  neverthelefs, 
by  ancient  deeds  and  titles,  that  thefe  fprings  and  re¬ 
fervoirs  had  exifted.  A  neighbouring  abbey  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  turned  their  waters  for  its  benefit  into 
other  channels,  and  a  law-fuit  was  commenced  upon 
this  fuppofition.  M.  Bleton  was  applied  to  :  he  dif¬ 
eovered  at  once  the  new  courfe  of  the  waters  in  que- 
ftion  :  his  difeovery  was  afeertained,  and  the  law-fuit 
was  terminated.” 

Bleton  has  been  miftaken  more  than  once  ;  and  our 
author  enumerates,  with  the  faireft  candour,  the  cafes 
in  which  he  has  failed :  but  thefe  cafes  are  very  rare  in 
comparifon  with  thofe  in  which  he  has  fucceeded.  Be- 
fides,  even  the  miftakes  of  Bleton  do  not  invalidate  the 
reality  of  his  talent ;  fince  a  talent  may  be  real  with¬ 
out  being  perfect,  or  exerting  itfelf  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  in  every  trial. 

Many  were  indifpofed  againft  Bletonifm  becaufe 
they  looked  upon  the  fads  on  which  it  is  founded  as 
inexplicable.  But  M.  Thouvenel  affigns  principles 
upon  which  the  impreffions  made  by  fubterraneous  wa¬ 
ters  and  mines  may  be  naturally  enough  accounted  for. 
Having  afeertained  a  general  law  by  which  fubterra¬ 
neous  eledricity  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  bodies  of 
certain  individuals  eminently  fufceptible  of  that  influ¬ 
ence,  and  ftiown  that  this  law  is  the  fame  whether  the 
eledrical  adion  arifes  from  currents  of  warm  or  cold 
water,  from  currents  of  humid  air,  from  coal  or  metal¬ 
lic  mines,  from  fulphur,  and  fo  on,  he  obferves,  that 
there  is  a  diverfity  in  the  phyfical  and  organical  im¬ 
preffions  which  are  produced  by  this  eledrical  adion, 
according  as  it  proceeds  from  different  foffile  bodies 
which  are  more  or  lefs  conductors  of  eledrical  emana- 
N  n  tions. 
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eton/m,^  tioos,  There  are  alfo  artificial  procefles,  which  eoneur  an  inftrument  which  may  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  BlctociCns*  t 


4  in  leading  us  to  diftinguifh  the  different  focufee  or  con- 
duftors  of  mineral  electricity ;  and  in  thefe  procefles 
the  ufe  of  eleftrometrical  rods  deferves  the  attention  of 
philo fophe is,  who  might  perhaps  in  procefs  of  time 
fnbflitute  in  their  place  a  more  perfect  inftrument., 
Their  phyfieal  and  fpontaneous  mobility,  and  its  elec¬ 
trical  caufe,  are  demonftrated  by  indifputable  experi¬ 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  proves,  by  very  plau- 
fible  arguments,  the  influence  of  fubterraneous  electri¬ 
cal  currents,  compares  them  with  the  eleftrical  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  atmofphere,  points  out  the  different  irn- 
prefiions  they  produce  according  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  bodies  which  aft,  and  the  diverfity  of 


the  eleftrometrical  twig  that  goes  vulgarly  by  the  name 
of  the  divining  rod. 

His  analyfis  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Bourbon-Lancy, 
to  the  fource  of  which  in  ths  great  mountains  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  he  was  led  by  the  eleftrical  fenfations  of  Bleton, 
fhows  the  great  intelligence  and  fagacity  of  our  author 
in  operations  of  this  nature.  He  found  the  origin  of 
thefe  famous  hot  fprings  in  the  centre  of  an  oblong  ri¬ 
ling  ground,  full  of  coal,  and  commanded  on  three 
fides  by  a  group  of  mountains,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  was  filled  with  the  fame  mineral.  From  a  parti¬ 
cular  cafe,  here  circumflantially  defcribed,  in  which 
the  eleftrical  rays  of  the  fubterraneous  water  and  thofe 
of  the  adjacent  eoal  croffed  each  other,  our  author  de- 


thofe  which  are  afted  upon.  The  ordinary  fources  of  duces  a  very  natural  account  of  the  errors  which  may 


cold'water  make  impreffions  proportional  to  their  vo¬ 
lume,  the  velocity  of  their  currents,  and  other  circum- 


fometimes,  though  rarely,  miflead  for  a  time  the  great- 
eft  adepts  in  Bletonifm,  when  they  find  themfelves  in 


fiances.  Their  ftagnation  deftroys  every  fpecies  of  combined  fpheres  of  eleftrical  aftivity.  Another  ob* 


eleftrical  influence ;  at  leaft,  in  this  ftate  they  have 
none  that  is  perceptible.  Their  depth  is  indicated  by 
geometrical  procefles,  founded  upon  the  motion  and 


fervation,  which  feems  confirmed  by  feveral  fafts,  ac¬ 
counts  farther  for  this  fallibility  :  the  observation  is, 
that  eleftrical  rays,  whether  direft  or  collateral,  Hiking 


divergence  of  the  eleftrical  rays ;  but  there  are  fecond  from  luhterranean  focufes,  feem  to  undergo  in  certain 


c,aufes  which  fometimes  diverfify  thefe  indications,  and 
occafiou  feeming  errors.  Thefe  errors,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  rule  ;  exceptions  which  depend  on  the  difference  of 
mediums  and  fituations,  and  not  on  the  inconftancy  or 
incertitude  of  the  organical,  fenfitive,  or  convulfive  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Bletonift. 

AIT  the  hot  fprings  in  France,  traced  by  our  author 
from  the  places  where  they  flow  to  the  places  where 


cafes  a  fort  of  refraftion  as  they  pafs  from  one  medium 
to  another,  or  traverfe  bodies  which  differ  with  refpeft 
to  the  property  of  tranfmitting  this  eleftricity.  In  a 
word,  it  follows  from  thefe  obfervations,  that  when 
fuch  privileged  inveftigators  of  currents  or  minerals  as 
Bleton  are  placed  upon  the  eleftrical  fphere3  of  thefe 
bodies,  they  will  indicate  their  fituation  and  their  re- 
fpeftive  depths  according  to'  the  impreffions  they  feel 
within  themfelves,  or  the  motions  they  ohferve  in  the 


their  formation  commences  (fometimes  at  a  diftance  of  eleftrometrical  inftruments  which  they  employ  ;  and  if 


15  leagues),  led  him  conftantly  to  maffes  of  coal; 
where  they  are  collefted  and  heated  in  bafons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  depths  and  dimenfions,  nourifhed  by  the  filtra¬ 
tion  of  lakes  and  the  courfe  of  torrents,  and  minera¬ 
lized  by  faline,  fulphureous,  metallic,  and  bituminous 
fubftances,  in  the  natural  furnaces  where  they  are  heat¬ 
ed,  or  in  the  ftrata  through  which  they  flow. 

The  laft  and  the  moll  Angular  and  important  phe- 


they  meet  with  fecond  accidental  caufes  or  complica¬ 
tions  of  eleftrical  fpheres,  which  modify  or  alter  thefe 
methods  of  trial,  this  will  neceffarily  occafion  miftakea 
in.  the  refults  of  their  operations  which  they  may  pro¬ 
bably  reftify;  but  which,  at  all  events,  it  would  be 
unjuft  to  lay  to  their  charge,  or  allege  as  an  objeftion 
againft  the  reality  of  their  talent. 

BLIGHT,  in  hufbandry,  a  difeafe  incident  to  plants. 


nomenon  which  our  author  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  which  affefts  them  varioufiy,  the  whole  plant  fome- 


his  experiments  muft  not  be  here  omitted.  Over  the 
veins  of  iron  mines  alone  the  eleftrometrical  rods  af- 
fume  a  motion  of  rotation  diametrically  oppofite  to 
that  which  they  exhibit  over  all  other  mines.  This 
phenomenon  takes  place  with  the  fame  diftinftion 
when  iron  and  other  metals  are  extrafted  from  their 
mines  and  depclited  under  ground.  But  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  circumftance  in  this  diftinftive  aftion  of  thefe 
metals  is,  that  it  has  a  uniform  and  conftant  direftion 
from  eaft  to  weft  in  all  metals,  iron  excepted,  juft  as 
iron  rendered  magnetic  has  an  aftion  direfted  from 
fouth  to  north.  The  aftion  of  red  metals  is  more  pal¬ 
pable  than  that  of  the  white ;  but  the  latter,  though 
weaker,  has  neverthelefs  a  real  exiftence  in  the  fulphur. 
In  the  fupplcment  to  this  memoir,  there  is  an  accurate 
account  of  the  procefles  that  have  furnifhed  thefe  in¬ 
variable  refults.  They  will  naturally  fuggeft,  fays  our 
author-,  the  idea  of  conftrufting  an  eleftrical  eompafs, 
which  may  be  of  as.  eminent  ufe  in  experimental  philo- 
fephy  as  the  magnetic  eompafs  is  in  navigation.  The 
natural  and  fpontaneous  direftion  of  metallic  emana¬ 
tions  towards  the  weft  being  afeertaingd,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  render  them  palpable  by.  the  conftruftiou  of 


times  perifliing  by  it,  and  fometimes  only  the  leaves 
and  bloffoms,  which  will  be  fcorched  and  ihrivelledup, 
the  reft  remaining  green  and  flouri filing. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  blights  are  ufually  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  eafterly  wind,  which  brings  vaft  quantities 
of  infefts  eggs  along  with  it,  f?om  fome  diftant  place, 
that,  being  lodged  upon  the  furface  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  fruit-trees,  caufe  them  to  Ihrivel  up  and. 
perifti. 

To  cure  this  difteraper,  they  advife  the  burning  of 
wet  litter  on  the  windward  fide  of  the  plants,  that  the 
fmoke  thereof  may  be  carried  to  them  by  the  wind, 
which  they  fuppofe  will  ftifle  and  deftroy  the  infefts, 
and  thereby  cure  the  diftemper. 

Others  direft  the  ufe  of  tobacco-duft,  or  to  wafh  the 
trees  with  water  wherein  tobacco-ftalks  have  been  in- 
fufed  for  1 2  hours  ;  which  they  fay  will  deftroy  thofe 
infefts,  and  recover  the-plants. 

Pepper-duft  fcattered  over  the  blofioms  of  fruit-trees. 
See.  has  been  recommended  as  very  ufeful  in  this  cafe;, 
and  there  are  fome  that  advife  the  pulling  off  the  leaves 
that  are  diftempered. 

The  true  caufe  of  blights,  feem  to  be  continued  dry 
eafteily 
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Blindnefs, 

what. 


It 

uthernatu- 
lal  or  meta- 
horical. 


eafterly  winds  for  feveral  days  together,  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Ihowcrs,  or  any  morning  dew,  by  which 
the  perfpiration  in  the  tender  bloffom  is  flopped  ;  and 
if  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  a  long  continuance  of  the 
fame  weather,  it  equally  affefts  the  tender  leaves, 
whereby  their,  colour  is  changed,  and  they  wither  and 
decay. 

The  beft  remedy  for  this  diftemper,  is  gently  to  wafh 
and  fpriukle  over  the  tree,  &c.  from  time  to  time  with 
common  water ;  and  if  the  .young  fhoots  feem  to  be 
much  infedted,  let  them  be  wafhed  with  a  woollen  cloth, 
fo  as  to  clear  them,  if  pofiible,  from  this  glutinous 
matter,  that  their  refpiration  and  perfpiration  may  not 
be  obftrudted.  This  operation  ought  to  be  performed 
early  in  the  day,  that  the  moifture  may  be  exhaled  be¬ 
fore  the  cold  of  the  night  comes  on  :  nor  Ihould  it  be 
done  when  the  fun  fhines  very  hot. 

Another  caufe  of  blights  in  the  fpring,  is  (harp 
hoary  frofts,  which  are  often  fucceeded  by  hot  funlhine 
in  the  day-time.  This  is  the  mod  fudden  and  certain 
deftroyer  of  the  fruits  that  is  known. 

BLIGHTED  corn.  See  Smut. 

BLIND,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  perfon  or  fenfitive 
creature  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  his  eyes ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  one  from  whom  light,  colours,  and  all  the 
glorious  variety  of , the  vifible  creation,  are  intercepted 
by  fome  natural  or  accidental  difeafe.  Such  is  the  li¬ 
teral  acceptation  of  the  term :  but  it  is  likewife  ufed 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  to  figni'l'y  mental  or  intellec¬ 
tual  darkncfs;  and  frequently  implies,  at  the  fame  time, 
■  fome  moral  or  fpiritnal  depravity  in  the  foul  thus 
blinded,  which  is  either  the  efficient  or  continuing  caufe 
of  this  internal  malady.  Yet,  even  in  metaphor,  the 
epithet  of  blind  is  fometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  ig¬ 
norance,  which  neither  involves  the  ideas  of  real  guilt 
nor  of  voluntary  error.  It  is,  however,  our  prefent  in¬ 
tention  to  confider  the  word,  not  in  its  figurative,  but 
in  its  natural  and  primary  fenfe.  Nor  do  we  mean  in 
this  place  to  regard  it  as  a  fubjeft  of  medical  fpecula- 
tion,  or  to  explore  its  caufes  and  enumerate  its  cures. 
Thefe  are  in  the  department  of  another  fciencef.  It  is 
rather  our  defign  to  confider,  By  what  means  this  in- 
expreffible  misfortune  may  be  compenfated  or  alleviated 
to  thofe  who  fuftain  it ;  what  advantages  and  confola- 
tions  they  may  derive  from  it  5  of  what  acquifitions 
they  may  be  fufceptible  ;  what  are  the  proper  means  of 
their  improvement ;  or  by  what  culture  they  may  be¬ 
come  ufeful  to  themfelves,  and  important  members  of 
fociety. 

There  is  not  perhaps  any  fenfe  or  faculty  of  the 
corporeal  frame,  which  affords  fo  many  refources  of  u- 
tility  and  entertainment  as  the  power  of  vifion  ;  nor  is 
there  any  lofs  or  privation  which  can  be  productive  of 
difadvantages  or  calamities  fo  multiform,  fo  various,  and 
fo  bitter,  as  the  want  of  fight.  By  no  avenue  of  cor¬ 
poreal  perception  is  knowledge  in  her  full  extent,  and 
in  all  her  forms,  fo  accefiible  to  the  rational  and  inqui- 
1  ing  foul,  as  by  the  glorious  and  delightful  medium  of 
light.  For  this  not  only  reveals  external  things  in  all 
their  beauties,  in  all  their  changes,  arid  in  all  their  va¬ 
rieties;  but  gives  body,  form,  and  cold ur,  to  intellec¬ 
tual  ideas  and  abflraCt  effences ;  fo  that  the  whole  ma¬ 
terial  and  intelligent  creation  lie  in  open  profpeCf,  and 
the  majeftic  frame  of  nature  in  its  whole  extent,  is,  if 
we  may  fpeak  fo,  perceived  at  a  fmgle  glance.  To  the 
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blind,  oil  the  Contrary,  the  vifible  univerfe  is  totally  Blind, 
annihilated  ;  he  is  perfectly  confcious  of  no  fpace  but  ‘ '  L 
that  ifi  which  he  ftands,  or  to  which  his  extremities  can  Dil-a(j4vrirl 
reach.  Sound,  indeed,  gives  him  fome  ideas  of  diftant  ^‘res  0f  * 
objefts ;  but  thofe  ideas  are  extremely  obfeure  and  in-  blfndneft. 
diltinCt.  They  are  obfeure,  becaufe  they  confift  alone 
of  the  objtCts  whofe  ofcillations  vibrate  on  his  ear,  and 
do  not  neceffarily  fuppofe  any  other  bodies  with  which 
the  intermediate  fpace  may  be  occupied,  except  that 
which  gives  the  found  alone  :  they  are  indiflinCt,  be¬ 
caufe  founds  themfelves  are  frequently  ambiguous,  ahd 
do  not  uniformly  and  e'xclufively  indicate  their  real 
caufes.  And  though  by  them  the  idea  of  diflance  in 
general,  or  even  of  fome  particular  diftances,  may  be 
obtained  ;  yet  they  never  fill  the  mind  with  thofe  vafl 
and  exalting  ideas  of  extenfion  which  are  infpired  by 
ocular  perception.  For  though  a  clap  of  thunder,  or 
an  explofion  of  ordnance,  maybe  diftinCtly  heard  after 
they  have  traverfed  an  immenfe  region  of  fpace  ;  yet, 
when  the  diflance  is  uncommonly  great,  it  ceafes  to  be 
indicated  by  found  ;  and  therefore  the  ideas,  acquired 
by  auricular  experiment,  of  extenfion  and  interval,  arc 
extremely  confufed  and  inadequate.  The  living  and 
comprehenfive  eye  darts  its  inftantaneous  view'  over  ex- 
panfive  valleys,  lofty  mountains,  protra&ed  rivers,  illi¬ 
mitable  oceans.  It  meafures,  in  an  indivifible  point  of 
time,  the  mighty  fpace  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  from 
one  ftar  to  another.  By  the  affiftance  of  telefcopes,  its 
horizon  is  almoft  indefinitely  extended,  its  objedts  pro- 
digioufly  multiplied,  and  the  fphere  of  its  obfervation 
nobly  enlarged.  By  thefe  means,  the  imagination,  in¬ 
ured  to  vafl  impreffions  of  diflance,  can  not  only  recal 
them  in  their  greateft  extent  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
they  were  at  ftrfl  imbibed  ;  but  can  multiply  them,  and 
add  one- to  another,  till  all  particular  boundaries  and 
diftances  be  loft  in  immenfity.  Thus  nature,  by  pro- 
fufely  irradiating  the  face  of  things,  and  clothing  ob- 
jedls  in  a  robe  of  diverfified  fplendour,  not  only  invites 
the  underftanding  to  expatiate  on  a  theatre  fo  exten- 
five,  fo  diverfified,  and  fo  attraftive  ;  but  entertains  and 
inflames  the  imagination  with  every  pofiible  exhibition 
of  the  fnblime  or  beautiful.  The  man  of  light  and  co¬ 
lours  beholds  the  obje&s  of  his  attention  and  curiofity 
from  far.  Taught  by  experience,  he  meafures  their  re¬ 
lative  diftances  ;  diitinguilhes  their  qualities ;  deter¬ 
mines  the  fituations,  pofitions,  and  attitudes  ;  prefages 
what  thefe  tokens  may  import ;  felefts  his  favourites  ; 
traverfes  in  fecurity  the  fpace  which  divides  them  from 
him  ;  flops  at  the  point  where  they  are  placed  ;  and  ei¬ 
ther  obtains  them  with  eafe,  or  immediately  perceives 
the  means  by  which  the  obftacies  that  intercept  his 
paffage  to  them  may  be  furmounted.  The  blind  not 
only  may  be,  but  really  are,  during  a  confiderable  pe¬ 
riod,  apprehenfive  of  daifger  in  every  motion  towards 
any  place  from  whence  their  contradled  powers  of  per¬ 
ception  can  give  them  no  intelligence.  All  the  various 
modes  of  delicate  proportion,  all  the  beautiful  varieties 
of  fight  and  colours,  whether  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art,  are  to  them  irretrievably  loft.  Depen¬ 
dent  for  every  thing,  but  mere  fubfiftence,  on  the  good 
offices  of  others  ;  obnoxious  to  injury  from  every  point, 
which  they  are  neither  capacitated  to  perceive  nor  qua¬ 
lified  to  refill ;  they  are,  during  the  prefent  ftate  of  be¬ 
ing,  rather  to  be  confidered  as  prifoners  at  large,  than 
citizens  of  nature.  The  fedentary  life,  to  which  by 
N  n  2  privation 
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Blind,  privation  of  fight  they  are  deftined,  relaxes  their  frame,  Surrounds 


"  and  fubje&s  them  to  all  the  difagreeable  fenfations 
which  arife  from  deje&ion  of  fpirits.  Hence  the  moft 
feeble  exertions  create  laffitude  and  uneafinefs.  Hence 
the  native  tone  of  the  nervous  fyftcm,  which  alone  is 
compatible  with  health  and  pleafure,  deftroyed  by  in¬ 
activity,  exafperates  and  embitters  every  difagreeable 
impreflion.  Natural  evils,  however,  are  always  fup- 
portable  ;  they  not  only  arife  from  blind  and  undefign- 
ing  caufes,  but  are  either  mild  in  their  attacks,  or  fhort 
in  their  duration  :  it  is  the  miferies  which  are  inflicted 
by  confcious  and  reflecting  agents  alone,  that  can  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  evils.  Thefe  excruciate  the  foul  with 
ineffable  poignancy,  aa  exprefiive  of  indifference  or  ma¬ 
lignity  in  thofe  by  whom  fuch  bitter  portions  are  cruelly 
adminillered.  The  negligence  or  wantonnefs,  there¬ 
fore,  with  which  the  blind  are  too  frequently  treated, 
is  an  eaormity  which  God  alone  hasjuftice  to  feel  or 
3  power  to  punilh. 

ffUh*  Thofe  amongft  them  who  have  had  fenfibility  to  feel, 
blind'd  e-  6  an^  capacity  to  exprefs,  the  effefts  of  their  misfor- 
fciibed  by  tunes,  have  deferibed  them  in  a  manner  capable  of  pe- 


poets. 


Toy  iripi  Mwo-’  rrihritrt,  SiSv  S'  aya Soy  rt,  *a: 
O <f>Qu\fcav  /*ty  autgert,  SiSv  S’  fiSsixy  aoiSvv- 


'  Dear  to  the  mufe,  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  bleflings  mix’d  with  mighty  wo, 

In  clouds  and  darknefs  quench’d  his  vifual  ray. 

Yet  gave  him  power  to  raife  the  lofty  lay.  Pope. 
Milton,  in  his  addrefs  to  light,  after  a  fublime  deferip- 
tion  of  his  arduous  and  gloomy  journey  from  the  re¬ 
gions  of  primeval  darknefs  to  this  our  vifible  diurnal 
fphere,  thus  continues  to  apoftrophife  the  celeftial 
beam  : 

Taught  by  the  heav’nly  mufe  to  venture  down 
The  dark  defeent,  and  up  .to  reafeend, 

Though  hard  and  rare  ;  thee  I  revifit  fafe. 

And  feel  thy  fov’reign  vital  lamp  :  but  thou 
Revifit ’ft  not  thefe  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn  ; 

So  thick  a  drop  ferene  hath  quench’d  their  orbs* 

Or  dim  fuffufion  veil’d.  Yet  not  the  more 
Ceafe  I  to  wander,  where  the  mufes  haunt 
Clear  fpring,  or  fhady  grove,  or  funny  hill, 

Smit  with  the  love  of  facred  fong  :  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow’ry  brooks  beneath, 

That  wafli  thy  hallow’d  feet,  and  warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  vifit ;  nor  fometimes  forget 
Thofe  other  two  equall’d  with  me  in  fate. 

So  were  I  equall’d  with  them  in  renown. 

Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maeonides, 

And  Tirefias  and  Phineus  prophets  old  : 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  Ihadieft  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  noCturnal  note.  Thus  with  the  year 
Seafons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  fweet' approach  of  ev’n  or  morn, 

Or  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer’s  rofe, 

Or  flocks,. or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 

But  cloud  inftead,  and  ever  during  dark, 
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:,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Prefented  with  a  univerfal  blank, 

Of  nature’s  works  to  me  expung’d  and  ras’d, 

And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  Ihut  out. 

Par.  Lost,  Book  III. 
The  fame  inimitable  author,  in  his  tragedy  of  Samp  fan 
Agoniftes,  and  in  the  perfon  of  his  hero,  deplores  the 
misfortune  of  blindnefs  with  a  pathos  and  energy  fuf- 
ficient  to  extort  the  deepeft  fighs  from  the  moft  unfeel¬ 
ing  hearts : 

But  chief  of  all. 


netrating  the  moft  callous  heart.  The  venerable  father 
of  epic  poetry,  who  in  the  perfon  of  Demodocus  the 
Phaeatian  bard  is  faid  to  have  deferibed  his  own  fitua- 
tion,  proceeds  thus ; 


O  lofs  of  fight,  of  thee  I  muft  complain  ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  O  worfe  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepid  age. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct. 

And  all  her  various  objefts  of  delight 

Annull’d,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas’d. 

Inferior  to  the  vileft  now  become 

Of  man  or  worm.  The  vileft  here  excel  me: 

They  creep,  yet  fee  ;  I  dark  in  light  expos’d 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors,  or  without,  ftill  as  a  fool, 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 

Scarce  half  I  feem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe 
Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 

O  firft  created  Beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

Let  there  he  light ,  and  light  was  over  all ; 

Why  am  I  thus  bereav’d  thy  prime  decree  i 
The  fun  to  me  is  dark, 

And  filent,  as  the  moon 
When  fhe  deferts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  fo  neceffary  is  to  life, 

And  almoft  life  itfelf,  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  foul, 

She  all  in  every  part ;  why  was  the  fight 
To  fuch  a  tender  ball  as  th’  eye  confin’d  ? 

So  obvious,  and  fo  eafy  to  be  quench’d  ? 

And  not,  as  feeling,  throughout  all  parts  diffus’d. 
That  fhe  might  look  at  will  through  ev’ry  pore  i 
Then  had  I  not  been  thu3  exil’d  from  light, 

As  in  the  land  of  darknefs,  yet  in  light 
To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death : 

And  bury’d  ;  but  yet  more  miferable  ! 

Myfelf  the  fepulchre,  a  moving  grave 
Bury’d,  yet  not  exempt 
By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 
From  worft  of  other  evils,  pains  and  wrongs. 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 
To  all  the  miferies  of  life. 


Offian,  the  Caledonian  bard,  who  lived  before  the 
authenticated  hiftory  of  his  nation  dates  its  origin,  who 
in  his  old  age  participated  the  fame  calamity,  has  in 
more  than  one  paffage  of  his  works  deferibed  his  fitua- 
tion  in  a  manner  fo  delicate,  yet  fo  pathetic,  that  it 
pierces  the  inmoft  recedes  and  excites  the  fineft  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Of  thefe  paffages,  take  the  following  :  9 

“  O  thou  that  rolleft  above,  round  as  the  Ihield  of  Offian, 
my  fathers !  whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  !  whence 
thy  everlafting  light  ?  Thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  awful 
beauty,  and  the  ftars  hide  themfelves  in  the  Iky  ;  the 
3  moon. 
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Blind,  moon,  cold  and  pale,  finks  in  the  weft  era  wave.  But 

“v - -  thou  thyfelf  moved,  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion 

of  thy  courfe  ?  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fall ;  the 
mountains  themfelves  decay  with  years;  the  ocean 
fhrinks  and  grows  again  ;  the  moon  herfelf  is  loft  in 
heaven :  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  fame  ;  rejoicing 
in  the  brightnefs  of  thy  courfe.  When  the  world  is 
dark  with  tempefts  ;  when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning 
glances  through  the  heavens  ;  thoulookeftin  thy  beauty 
from  the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at  the  ftorm.  But  to 
Offian  thou  looked  in  vain  :  for  he  beholds  thy  beams 
no  more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eaftern 
clouds,  or  thou  trembleft  at  the  gates  of  the  weft.  But 
thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon  ;  and  thy  years 
will  have  an  end  :  thou  fhalt  deep  in  thy  clouds,  care- 
lefs  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. —  Exult  then,  O  fun, 
in  the  ftrength  of  thy  youth  !  age  is  dark  and  unlovely; 
it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it 
fhines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the  mill  is  on  the 
hills,  the  howling  blaft  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain, 
the  traveller  fhrinks  in  the  midft  of  his  journey.” 
Fhedejec-  Thus  dependent  on  every  creature,  and  palfive  to 
ion  attend- every  accident,  can  the  world,  the  uncharitable  world, 
ng  blind-  (-,e  furprifed  to  obferve  moments  when  the  blind  are  at 
launted  for.  variance  with  themfelves  and  every  thing  elfe  around 
*  them  \  With  the  fame  inftin&s  of  fclf-prefervation, 
the  fame  irafcible  pafiions  which  are  common  to  the 
fpecies,  and  exafperated  by  a  fenfe  of  debility  either 
for  retaliation  or  defence  ;  can  the  blind  be  real  objedts 
of  refentment  or  contempt,  even  when  they  feem  peevifh 
or  vindidlive  ?  This,  however,  is  not  always  their  cha¬ 
racter.  Their  behaviour  is  often  highly  exprelfive,  not 
only  of  refignation,  but  even  of  cheerfulnefs ;  and  tho' 
they  are  often  coldly,  and  even  inhumanly,  treated  by 
men,  yet  are  they  rarely,  if  ever,  forfaken  of  heaven,. 
The  common  Parent  of  nature,  whofe  benignity  is  per¬ 
manent  Els  his  exiftence  and  boundlefs  as  his  empire, 
L  has  neither  left  his  afflifted  creatures  without  confola- 
,me  acj.  tion  nor  refource.  Even  from  their  lofs,  however  op- 
sntages  prefiive  and  irretrievable,  they  derive  advantages  ;  not 
cculiar  to  indeed  adequate  to  recompenfe,  but  fufficient  to  alle- 
e  blind,  viate,  their  mifery.  The  attention  of  the  foul,  con¬ 
fined  to  thefe  avenues  of  perception  which  fhe  can  com¬ 
mand,  is  neither  difiipated  nor  confounded  by  the  im- 
menfe  multiplicity  nor  the  rapid  fucceffion  of  furround- 
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ing  obje&s.  Hence  her  contemplations  are  more  nni-  Blind, 
formly  fixed  upon  herfelf,  and  the  revolutions  of  her  *— v*~ 
own  internal  frame.  Hence  her  perceptions  of  fuch 
external  things  as  are  contiguous  and  obvious  to  her 
obfervation  become  more  lively  and  exquifite.  Hence 
even  her  inftrumentsof  corporeal  fenfation  are  more  af- 
fiduoufly  cultivated  and  improved,  fo  that  from  them 
ftie  derives  fuch  notices  and  prefages  of  approaching 
pleafure  or  impending  danger  as  entirely  efc&pe  the 
attention  of  thofewho  depend  for  fecurity  on  the  reports 
of  their  eyes.  A  blind  man,  when  walking  fwiftly, 
or  running,  is  kindly  and  effedlually  checked  by  nature 
from  rudely  encountering  fuch  hard  and  extended  objects 
as  might  hurt  or  bruife  him.  When  he  approaches 
bodies  of  this  kind,  he  feels  the  atmofphere  more 
fenfibly  refill  his  progrefs ;  and  in  proportion  as 
his  motion  is  accelerated,  or  hist  diftance  from  the  ob¬ 
ject  diminilhed,  the  refiftance  is  increafed.  He  di- 
ftinguilhes  the  approach  of  his  friend  from  far  by  the 
found  of  his  fteps,  by  hib  manner  of  breathing,  and 
almoft  by  every  audible  token  which  he  can  exhibit. 

Prepared  for  the  dangers  which  he  may  encounter  from 
the  furface  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  walks,  his 
ftep  is  habitually  firm  and  cautious.  Hence  he  not 
only  avoids  thofe  falls  which  might  be  occafioned  by 
its  lefe  formidable  inequalities,  but  from  its  general 
bias  he  collects  fome  ideas  how  far  his  fafety  is  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  ;  and  though  thefe  conjectures  may 
be  fometimes  fallacious,  yet  they  are  generally  fo  true,, 
as  to  preferve  him  from  fuch  accidents  as  are  not  in¬ 
curred  by  his  own  temerity.  The  rapid  torrent  and 
the  deep  cafcade  not  only  warn  him  to  keep  a  proper 
diftance,  but  inform  him  in  what  direction  he  moves, 
and  are  a  kind  of  audible  fynofures  to  regulate  his  courfe- 
In  places  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed,  he  as  it 
were  recognifes  has  latitude  and  longitude  from  every 
breath  of  varied  fragrance  that  tinges  the  gale,  from 
every  afeent  or  deelivity  in  the  road,  from  every  natural 
or  artificial  found  that  ftrikes  his  ear  ;  if  thefe  indica¬ 
tions  be  ftationary,  and  confined  to  particular  places. 
Regulated  by  thefe  figns,  the  blind  have  not  only  been 
known  to  perform  long  journeys  themfelves,  but  ta 
conduCl  others  through  dangerous  paths  at  the  dark 
and  filent  hour  of  midnight,  with  the  utmoft  fecurity 
and  exa&nefs  (a) 


(a)  We  have  read,  in  authors  of  good  credit,  of  a  very  furprifing  blind  guide  who  ufed  to  conduct  the  mer¬ 
chants  through  the  fands  and  defarts  of  Arabia.  Vide  Leo  Afric.  Defer.  Afr.  lib.  vi.  p.  246.  and  Cafaub .  Treat, 
of  Enthuf.  c.  ii.  p.  45. 

An  inftance  not  lefs  marvellous,  exifts  at  this  prefent  time,  and  in  our  own  country.  “  John  Metcalf* 
a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchefter,  where  he  is  well  known,  became  blind  at  a  very  early ^ 
age,  fo  as  to  be  entirely  unconfcious  of  light  and  its  various  effeCls.  This  man  palled  the  younger  part 
of  his  life  as  a  waggoner,  and  occafionally  as  a  guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the  night  or  when  the  tracks 
were  covered  with  fnow.  Strange  as  this  may  appear  to  thofe  who  can  fee,  the  employment  he  has  fince  un¬ 
dertaken  is  ftill  more  extraordinary  :  it  is  one  of  the  laft  to  which  we  could  fuppofe  a  blind  man  would  ever 
turn  his  attention.  His  prefent  occupation  is  that  of  a  projector  and  furveyor  of  highways  in  difficult  and. 
mountainous  parts.  With  the  Eilfiftance  only  of  a  long  ftaff,  I  have  feVeral  times  met  this  man  travcrling  the 
roads,  afeending  precipices,  exploring  valleys,  and  inveftigating -their  feveral  extents,  forms*  and  fituations,  fo 
as  to  anfwerhis  defigns  in  the  bell  manner.  The  plans  which  he  defigns,  and  the  eftimates  he  makes,  are  done 
in  a  method  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and  which  he  cannot  well  convey  the  meaning  of  to  others.  His  abilities  in 
this  refpedl  are  neverthelefs  fo  great,  that  he  finds  conftant  employment.  Moft  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in 
Derbyfhire,  have  been  altered  by  his  directions ;  particularly  thofe  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton  :  and  he  is  at  this 
time  conftrufting  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmllow  and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to  open  a  communication  to  the 
great  London  road,  without  being  obliged  to  pafs  over  the  mountains.”  Account  by  Dr  Bew,  publiihed. 
in  the  Tranf aGiom  of  the  Manchefter  Society. 
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Blind. 


It  were  endlefe  to  recapitulate  the  various  mechani- 
J  cal  operations  of  which  they  are  capable,  by  their 
nicety  and  accuracy  of  touch.  In  fome  the  taftile 
powers  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  highly  improved,  as  to 
o  perceive  that  texture  and  difpofition  of  coloured  fur- 
faces  by  which  fome  rays  of  light  are  refle&ed  and 
others  abforbed,  and  in  this  manner  to  diftinguifh  co¬ 
lours.  But  the  teftimonies  for  this  faft  ftill  appear  to 
11s  too  vague  and  general  todeferve  public  credit.  We 
have  known  a  perfon  who  loft  the  ufe  of  his  fight  at 
an  early  period  of  infancy,  who  in  the  vivacity  or  deli-  henfible  attainments  of  Dr  Saunderfon  in  all  the  of  abfti 
eacyofhis  fenfation3  was  not  perhaps  inferior  to  any  branches  of  mathematics  are  now  fully  known  and  'taming. 

firmly  believed  by  the  whole  literary  world,  both  from 
the  teftimony  of  his  pupils  and  the  publication  of  his 
works.  But  fhould  die  faft  be  ftill  uncertain,  it  might 


ipplications  of  a  comprehenfive  and  attentive  mind  a- 
lone,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  rapid  and  aftonifli-  ' 
ing  progrefs  which  fome  of  them  have  made,  not  only 
in  thofe  departments  of  literature  which  were  moll  ob¬ 
vious  to  their  fenfes  and  acceflible  to  their  linderftand- 
ings,  but  even  ia  the  abftra&eft,  and  (if  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  exprefiion)  in  the  moll  occult  fciences.  ij 
What,  for  inftance,  can  be  more  remote  from  the  con-  Infta»ces 
■  -  -  -  -  -  ■  how  far  * 


ceptions  of  a  blind  man  than  the  abftraft  relations  and  [low  . 
properties  of  .fpace  and  quantity  ?  yet  the  incompre-  fufcLtil 
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one,  and  who  had  often  heard  of  others  in  his  own  fi- 
tuation  capable  of  diftinguilhing  colours  by  touch  with 
the  utrnoft  exaclnefs  and  promptitude.  Stimulated, 
therefore,  pardy  by  curiofity  to  acquire  a  new  train  of  be  fufficiently  verified  by  a  living  prodigy  of  this  kind 


ideas,  if  that  acquifition  were  poflible ;  but  ftill  more 
by  incredulity  with  refpeft  to  the  fafts  related;  he  tried 
repeated  experiments,  by  touching  the  furfaces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies,  and  examining  whether  any  fuch  diver- 
lities  could  be  found  in  them  as  might  enable  him  to 
diftinguilh  colours :  but  no  fuch  diverlity  could  he 
ever  afeertain.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  imagined  that 
objefts  which  had  no  colour,  or,  in  other  words,  fuch 
as  were  black,  were  fomewhat  different  and  peculiar  in 
their  furfaces  ;  but  this  experiment  did  not  always  nor 
univerfally  hold.  His  fcepticifm  therefore  ftill  conti¬ 
nues  to  prevail (b).  That  their  acouftic  perceptions 
are  diftinA  and  accurate,  we  may  fairly  conclude  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  afeertain  the  acutenefs  or 
gravity  of  different  tones,  as  relative  one  to  another  ; 

0  ,  r-  •  _ cl  j re _ _  _ c  .1 _ _ ; _  1  •  J. 


witli  which  our  country  is  at  prefent  honoured.  The 
gentleman  of  whom  we  now  fpeak,  though  blind  from 
his  infancy,  by  the  ardour  and  afliduity  of  his  applica¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  force  of  a  genius  to  which  nothing  is 
impenetrable,  has  not  only  made  incredible  advances  in 
mechanical  operations,  in  mufic,  and  in  the  languages; 
but  is  likewife  profoundly  fie  idled  in  geometry,  in  op¬ 
tics,  in  algebra,  in  aftronomy,  in  chemiftry,  and  in  all 
the  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy  as  taught  by 
Newton  and  received  by  an  admiring  world.  We  are 
forry  that  neither  the  modefty  of  this  amiable  philofo- 
pher,  nor  the  limits  of  this  article,  will  permit  us  to 
delineate  his  character  in  its  full  proportions.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  exhibit  his  example,  that  by  it  the  vulgar 
prejudice,  which  prefumes  to  think  blindnefs  and  learn- 


and  from  their  exa&  difeernment  of  the  various  kinds  ing  incompatible,  may  be  diflipated  ;  and  that  an  in* 
and  modifications  of  found,  and  of  fonorous  objects,  if  ftance  of  fuccefs  fo  noble  and  recent  may  inflame  the 
the  founds  themfelves  be  in  any  degree  fignificant  of  emulation  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  fuch  as  have 


their  caufes.  From  this  vivacity  and  accuracy  of  ex¬ 
ternal  fenfation,  and  from  the  afliduous  and  vigorous 


genius  and  opportunity  to  purfue  the  fame  laudable 
path(c).  If  thefe  glorious  attempts  fhould  neither  be 

per- 


(js)  See,  however,  the  extraordinary  cafe  fubjoined  to  this  article. 

(c)  As  particular  anecdotes  of  this  aftonifhing  genius  have  been,  fince  the  former  edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  delivered  to  the  Manchefter  Society  by  G.  Bew,  M.  D.  and  afterwards  publifhed,  we  (hall  here  take 
the  liberty  to  tranferibe  them  from  the  original  volume  in  which  they  are  inferted,  as  this  freedom  is  authoiifed 
by  a  letter  from  Dr  Bew’s  own  hand. 

“  Dr  Henry  Moyes,  who  occafionally  read  Leftures  on  Philofophical  Chemiftry  at  Manchefter,  like  Dr 
Saunderfon,  the  celebrated  profeffor  of  Cambridge,  loft,  his  fight  by  the  fmall-pox  in  his  early  infancy.  He 
never  recollected  to  have  feen:  ‘  but  the  lirft  traces  of  memory  I  have  (fays  he),  are  in  fome  confufed  ideas  of 
the  folar  fyftem.’  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  a  country  where  learning  of  every  kind  is  highly 
cultivated,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  a  family  devoted  to  learning. 

“  Pofleffed  of  native  genius,  and  ardent  in  his  application,  he  made  rapid  advances  in  various  departments  of 
erudition  ;  and  not  only  acquired  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics,  mufic,  and  the  languages,  but  like¬ 
wife  entered  deeply  into  the  inveftigation  of  the  profounder  fciences,  and  difplayed  an  acute  and  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  geometry,  optics,  algebra,  aftronomy,  chemiftry,  and  in  fhort  of  moll  of  the  branches  of  the  Newtonian 
philofophy. 

“  Mechanical  exercifes  were  the  favourite  employments  of  his  infant  years,  a  very  early  age  he  made 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  edged  tools  fo  perfectly,  that  notwithftanding  his  entire  blindnefs,  he  was  able- 
to  make  little  wind-mills  ;  and  he  even  conftrufited  a  loom  with  his  own  hands,  which  ftill  fhow  the  cicatrices  of 
wounds  he  received  in  the  execution  of  thefe  juvenile  exploits. 

“  By  a  moil  agreeable  intimacy  and  frequent  intercourfe  which  I  enjoyed  with  this  accomplifhed  blind 
gentleman,  whilft  he  refided  in  Manchefter,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  obferving  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  he  arranged  his  ideas  and  acquired  his  information.  Whenever  he  was  introduced  into  company,  I  re¬ 
marked  that  he  continued  fome  time  filent.  The  found  diretted  him  to  judge  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  room, 
and  the  different  voices  of  the  number  of  perfons  that  were  prefent.  His  diftinftion  in  thefe  refpe&s  was  very 
accurate-;  and  his  memory  fo  retentive,  that  he  feldom  was  miftaken.  I  have  known  him  inftantly  recognize  a 
perfon,  onfirft  hearing  him  fpeak,  though  more  than  two  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  time  of  their  laft  meeting. 

He 
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I.  perceived  noi*  rewarded  by  an  unfeeling  world,  if  hu- 
man  nature  ftould  forget  to  recognize  its  own  excel¬ 
lence  fo  nobly  difplayed  in  inftances  of  this  kind;  yet 
befides  the  enjoyments  refulting  from  a  fublime  and 
comprehenfive  underllanding,  befides  the  immortal  and 
jnexhauftible  fources  of  delight  which  are  the  peculiar 
portion  of  a  felf- approving  mind,  thefe  happy  pupils 
and  favourites  of  Nature  are  as  it  were  indulged  with 
her  perfonal  intercourfe.  They  become  more  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  her  laws,  till  by  exploring  the 
beneficence  of  heroeconomy,  the  fublimity  of  her  ends, 
the  regularity  of  her  procedure,  and  the.  beauties  of 
her  frame,  they  imbibe  the  fpirit,  and  feel  the  prefence, 
of  her  glorious  Author  : 

By  fwift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works, 

And  warms  the  bofom;  till  at  laft,  fublim’d 
To  rapture  and  enthufiaftic  heat, 

We  feel  the  prefent  deity,  and  tafte 
The  joys  of  God  to  fee  a  happy  world. 

Thomson. 

■nunts'of  Much  labour  has  been  bellowed  to  inveftigate,  both 
effects  of  from  reafon  a  priori  and  from  experiment,  what  might 
overed  the  primary  effcfts  of  light  and  luminous  objects 
fe  Uwho  uPoa  33  ^ave  been  born  blind,  or  early  deprived 
,e  ],een  of  fight,  if  at  a  maturer  period  they  ihould  inftantane- 
in  blind,  oully  recover  their  vifual  powers.  But  upon  this  topic 
lertain.  there  is  much  reafon  .to  fear,  that  nothing  fatisfa&ory 
has  yet  been  faid.  The  fallacy  ®f  hypothefis  and  con¬ 
jecture,  when  formed  a  priori  with  refpeCt  to  any  or¬ 
gan  of  corporeal  fenfation  and  its  proper  objeCt,  is  too 
obvious  to  demand  illuftration.  But  from  the' nature 
of  the  eye,  and  the  mediums  of  its  perception,  to  at- 
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the  circurfiftances  of  its  appearance  are  diverfified,  would  Blind- 
be  a  projeCt  worthy  of  philofophy  in  a  delirium.  Nay,  v  J 
even  tire  difcovefies  which  are  faid  to  accrue  from  ex¬ 
periment,  may  Hill  be  held  as  exreffiely  doubtful  and 
fufpicious  ;  becaufe  in  thefe  experiments  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  afcertained,  that  the  organs  to 
which  vifible  objects  were  prefented  immediately  after 
chinlrgical  operations,  could  be  in  a  proper  Hate  to 
perceive  them.  Yet  after  all,  it  is  extremely  prohable, 
that  figure,  diftance,  and  magnitude,  are  not  immediate 
objects  of  ocnlar  fenfation,  but  acquired  and  adjulled 
by  long  and  reiterated  experience  (d).  There  are, 
however,  many  defiderata,  which  the  perceptions  of  a  , 
man  born  blind  might  confiderably  illuftrate,  if  his 
rnftruments  of  vifion  were  in  a  right  Hate,  and  af- 
fifted  by  a  proper  medium.  Such  a  perfon  might  per¬ 
haps  give  a  clearer  account,  why  objeCts,  whole  pic¬ 
tures  are  inverted  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  Ihould 
appear  to  the  mind  in  their  real  pofitions  ;  or  why, 
though  each  particular  objeCt  is  painted  upon  the  re¬ 
tina  of  both  our  eyes,  it  Ihould  only  be  perceived  as 
fingle.  Perhaps,  too,  this  new  fpeCtator  of  vifible  na¬ 
ture  might  equally  amufe  our  curiofity  and  improve  our 
theory,  by  attempting  to  defcribe  bis  earlieft  fenfations 
of  colour,  and  its. original  effeCts  upon  his  organ  and 
hi3  fancy.  But,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  it  is  far 
from  being  certain,  that  trials  of  this  kind  have  ever 
been  fairly  made.  Such  readers  as  may  wilh  to  fee  a 
more  minute  detail  of  thefe  queftions,  may  confult  M. 

Diderot’3  Lettre  fur  les  aveugles ,  a  I'ufage  de  eeux  qui  Diderot 
voyent :  “  A  letter  concerning  the  blind  for  the  ufe  of  Works, 
thofe  who  fee.”  To  thefe  may  be  added,  Mr  Cbefel -  Vo^ 
den's  /Inatomy,  and  Locke's  Effay  on  the  human  under - 


tempt  an  invelligation  of  the  various  and  multiform  Jianding. 
phenomena  of  viiion,  or  even  of  the  varieties  of  which  When  we  ruminate  on  the  numberlefs  advantages 
every  particular  phenomenon  is  fufceptible  according  as  derived  from  the  ufe  of  fight,  and  its  immenfe  import* 

ance, 


He  determined  pretty  nearly  the  ftature  of  thofe  he  was  fpeaking  with  by  the  direction  of  their  voices  ;  and  he 
made  tolerable  conje^ures  refpecting  their  tempers- and  difpofitions,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  conduced 
their  converfation. 

“  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  gentleman’s  eyes  were  not  totally  infenfible  to  intenfe  light.  The  rays  re* 
fraCted  through  a  prifm,  when  fufficiently  vivid,  produced  certain  diftinguiihable  effeCts  on  them.  The  red 
gave  him  a  difagreeable  fenfation,  which  he  compared  to  the  touch  of  a  faw.  As  the  colours  declined  in  vio¬ 
lence,  the  harfhnefs  leffened,  until  the  green  afforded  a  fenfation  that  was  highly  pleafing  to  him,  and  which 
he  deferibed  a3  conveying  an  idea  fimilar  to  what  he  felt  in  running  his  hand  over  fmooth  polifhed  furfacesr 
Pclifhed  fnrfaces,  meandering  ftreams,  and  gentle  declivities,  were  the  figures  by  which  he  expreffed  his  ideas  of 
beauty  :  Rugged  rocks,  irregular  points,  and  boifterous  elements,  formfeed  him  with  expreffions  for  terror  and 
difgult.  He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  converfation  ;  was  happy  in  his  allufions  to  vifual  objeCts;  and  difeourfed 
on  the  nature,  compofition,  and  beauty  of  colours,  with  pertinence  and  precifion. 

“  DoCtor  Moyes  was  a  ftriking  ihftance  of  she  power  the  human  foul  poffeffes  of  finding  refources  of  fa- 
tisfaCtion,  even  under  the  moll  rigorous  calamities.  Though  involved  ‘  in  ever  during  darknefs,’  and  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  charming  views  of  filent  er  animated  nature  ;  though  dependent  on  an  undertaking  for  the1 
means  of  his  fubfiftence,  thefuccefs  of  which  was  very  precarious  ;  in  fltort,  though  deftitute  of  other  fupport 
than  bis  genius,  and  under  the  mercenary  protection  of  a  perfon  whofe  integrity  he  fufpeCted,  ftill  Dr  Moyes 
was  generally  chearful,  and  apparently  happy.  Indeed  it  muft  afford  much  pleafure  to  the  feeling  heart  to  ob- 
ferve  thi*  hilarity  of  temper  prevail  almoft  univerfaMy  with  the  blind.  Though  ‘  cut  off  from  the  ways  of  then, 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  human  face  divine,’  they  have  this  Confolation ;  they  are  exempt  from  the  dif- 
cernment  and  contagious  influence  of  thofe  painful  emotions  of  the  foul  that  are  vifible  On  the  countenance,  and 
which  hypocrify  itfelf  can  fearcely  conceal.  This  dtfpofition  like  wife  may  be  Confidered  as  an-  internal  evidence 
of  the  native  worth  of  the  human  mind,  that  thus  fupport  3  its  dignity  and  chearfufnefe  Under  Otte  of  the  fever  til 
misfortunes  that  can  pofiibly  befal  us.” 

(n)  The  gentleman  couched  by  Mr  Chefelden,  had  no  idea  of  diftance  ;  but  thought  that  all  the  objeCts  he: 
few,  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  (kin.  It  was  alfo  a  confiderable  time  before  he  could  remember 
which  was- the  cat  and  which  the  dog,  though  often  informed,  withoui  firil  feeling  them. 
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Blind,  ance,  in  extending  the  human  capacity,  or  in  improving 

4 - v — and  cultivating  every  faculty  and  every  function  of  the 

mind,  tve  might  be  ftrongly  tempted  to  doubt  the  fi¬ 
delity  of  thofe  reports  which  we  have  heard  concern¬ 
ing  fuch  perfons  as,  without  the  affiftance  of  light, 
have  arrived  at  high  degrees  of  eminence  even  in  thofe 
fciences  which  appear  abfolutely  unattainable  but  by 
the  interpofition  of  external  mediums.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  demonftrated  by  a  late  ingenious  author, 
that  blind  men,  by  proper  inftruftion,  are  fufceptible 
almoft  of  every  idea,  and  of  every  truth  which  can  be 
impreffed  on  the  mind  by  the  mediation  of  light  and 
f  See  Dr  colours,  except  the  fenfations  of  light  and  colours  them- 

Rcid's  Inqui-  felves  f. 

ry  into  the  Yet  there  is  one  phenomenon  of  this  kind  which 
feems  to  have  efcaped  the  attention  of  that  great  pliilo- 
fopher,  and  for  which  no  author  either  of  this  01  any 
former  period  has  been  able  to  offer  any  tolerable  ac¬ 
count.  Still,  however,  it  feems  to  merit  the  attention 
Howthe  °f  a  philofopher.  For  though  we  fhould  admit,  that 
Mind  catch  the  blind  can  underftand  with  great  perfpicacity  all  the 
the enthufi- phenomena  of  light  and  colours;  though  it  were  al- 
afminfpirediowed,  that  in  thefe  fubjefts  they  might  extend  their 
percep-3  fpeculations  beyond  their  inftruftions,  and  inveftigate 
tions,  a  pa- the  mechanical  principles  of  optics  by  the  mere  force 
radox.  of  genius  and  application,  from  the  data  which  they 
had  already  obtained;  yet  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impofiible,  to  aflign  any  reafon  why  thefe  objefts  fhould 
be  more  interefting  to  a  blind  man  than  any  other  ab- 
ftraft  truths  whatever.  It  is  poffible  for  the  blind,  by 
a  retentive  memory,  to  tell  you,  That  the  fky  is  an 
azure  ;  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  are  bright;  that 
the  rofe  is  red,  the  lily  white  or  yellow,  and  the  tulip 
variegated.  By  continually  hearing  thefe  fubflantives 
and  adjectives  joined,  he  may  be  mechanically  taught 
to  join  them  in  the  fame  manner:  but  as  he  never  had 
any  fenfation  of  colour,  however  accurately  he  may 
fpeak  of  coloured  objefts,  his  language  muft  be  like 
that  of  a  parrot ;  without  meaning,  or  without  ideas. 
Homer,  Milton,  and  Offian,  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  vifible  world  before  they  were  furrounded 
with  clouds  and  ever-during  darknefs.  They  might, 
therefore,  ftill  retain  the  warm  and  pleafing  impreffious 
of  what  they  had  feen.  Their  deferiptions  might  be 
animated  with  all  the  rapture  and  enthufiafm  which  ori¬ 
ginally  fired  their  bofoms  when  the  grand  or  delightful 
objeCls  which  they  delineated  were  immediately  beheld. 
Nay,  that  enthufiafm  might  ftill  be  heightened  by  a 
bitt  er  fenfe  of  their  lofs,  and  by  that  regret  which  a  fi- 
tuation  fo  difmal  might  naturally  infpire.  But  how 
fhall  we  account  for  the  fame  energy,  the  fame  tranfport 
of  defeription,  exhibited  by  thofe  on  whofe  minds  vi¬ 
fible  objeCts  were  either  never,  impreffed,  or  have  been 
entirely  obliterated  ?  Yet,  however  unaccountable  this 
faCt  may  appear,  it  is  no  lefs  certain  than  extraordinary. 
But  delicacy  and  other  particular  circumftanpes  forbid 
us  to  enter  into  this  difquifition  with  that  minutenefs 
and  precifion  which  it  requires.  We  only  mention  the 
faCt  as  one  amongft  the  few  refource3  for  entertainment, 
and  avenues  to  reputation,  which  are  ftill  referred  for 
the  blind.  Whoever  thinks  the  fubjeCt  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  merit  a  nicer  ferutiny,  may  confult  the 
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Preface  to  Blacklock’s  Poems ,  written  by  G.  G.  Efq. 
and  printed  at  Edinburgh  1 754 ;  or  the  account  of  his  1 
life  and  writings  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Spence,  prefixed  to 
a  quarto  edition  of  his  poems  publifhed  at  London  in 
1756. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  we  (hall  not  be  fufpefted 
of  partiality  for  inferting  a  charafter  of  the  fame  author 
by  one  who  was  a  foreigner,  a  ftranger  to  his  perfon, 
and  prepoffeffed  in  his  favour  by  his  works  alone. 

“  Blacklock  will  appear  to  pofterity  a  fabulous  cha¬ 
rafter:  even  now  he  is  a  prodigy.  It  will  be  thought 
a  fiftion  and  a  paradox,  that  a  man  quite  blind  fince 
he  was  three  years  old  (f),  befides  having  made  him- 
felf  fo  good  a  mafter  of  various  languages,  of  Greek, 

Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  fhould  alfo  be  a  great 
poet  in  his  own  ;  and  without  hardly  ever  having 
feen  the  light,  fhould  be  fo  remarkably  happy  in  de¬ 
feription  f .”  mna 

It  is  impofiible  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  particulars^  f  la. 
with  refpeft  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  Thefe  muft  teratum, 
be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  genius,  the  capacity,  chaP* v5 
the  circumftances,  of  thofe  to  whom  the  general  rules  y 
which  may  be  given  fhould  be  applied.  Much  there-  of  the  edi 
fore  muft  depend  on  their  fortunes,  much  on  their  tern-  cation  of 
per  and  genius;  for  unlefs  thefe  particulars  were  the  bliar 
known,  every  anfwer  which  could  be  given  to  queftions 
of  this  kind  muft  be  extremely  general,  and  of  confe¬ 
quence  extremely  fuperficial.  Befides,  the  talk  is  fo 
much  more  arduous,  becaufe  whoever  attempts  it  can 
expeft  to  derive  no  affiftance  from  thofe  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  education  before  him  :  And  though  the  blind 
have  excelled  in  more  than  one  fcience;  yet,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  Saunderfon,  profefTor  of  mathematics  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  concerning  v/hom  we  fhall 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  fpeak,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  any  of  them  have  been  condufted  to  that  degree 
of  eminence,  at  which  they  arrived,  upon  a  premedi¬ 
tated  plan.  One  fhould  rather  imagine,  that  they  have 
been  led  through  the  general  courfe  and  ordinary  forms 
of  difeipline  ;  and  that,  if  any  circumftances  were  fa¬ 
vourable  to  their  genius,  they  rather  proceeded  from 
accident  than  defign. 

This  faft,  if  not  fupported  by  irrefragable  evidence, 
fhould,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  have  been  fup- 
preffed.  When  contemplated  by  a  man  of  benevolence 
and  underftanding,  .it  is  not  cafy  to  guefs  whether  his 
mortification  or  aftonifhment  would  be  moft  fenfibly  felt. 

If  a  heart -that  glows  with  real  philanthropy  muft  feel 
for  the  whole  vital  creation,  and  become,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  fenforium  of  every  fuffering  infeft  or 
reptile  ;  how  muft  our  fympathy  increafe  in  tendernefs 
and  force,  when  the  diftreffed  individuals  of  our  own 
fpecies  become  its  objefts?  Nor  do  the  blind  bear  fo 
fmall  a  proportion  to  the  whole  community,  as,  even 
in  a  political  view,  to  be  neglefted.  But  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  political  crime,  the  punifhment  returns  up¬ 
on  the  fociety  in  which  it  is  committed.  Thofe  aban¬ 
doned  and  unimproved  beings,  who,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  proper  culture  and  difeipline,  might  have  fuc- 
cefsfully  concurred  in  producing  and  augmenting  the 
general  welfare,  become  the  nuifances  and  burdens  of 
thofe  very  focicties  who  have  neglefted  them. 

There 


(e)  The  author  is  here  miftaken :  Dr  Blacklock  only  faw  the  light  for  five  months. 
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j  Blind-  There  is  perhaps  no  rank  of  beings  in  the  fenfible 
I  -v— — >  univerfe,  who  have  fuffered  from  nature  or  accident, 

I  Vl  Xfh  more  meritorious  of  public  compaffion,  or  better  qita- 
|  litied  to  repay  its  generous  exertions,  than  the  blind. 

fcrve,  and  They  are  meritorious  of  companion  ;  for  their  fphere 
,  lilw  they  of  adion  and  cbfervation  is  infinitely  more  limited  than 
may  repay,  t^at  0f  t}ie  deaf,  the  lame,  or  of  tliofe  who  labour  un- 
patliy  any  other  corporeal  infirmity  conliftent  with  health. 

They  are  better  qualified  to  repay  any  friendly  inter* 
j  *  pofition  for  their  happinefs ;  becaufe,  free  from  the  di- 
ftradion  which  attends  that  multiplicity  of  objects  and 
purfuits  that  are  continually  Obvious  to  the  %ht, 
they  are  more  attentive  to  their  own  internal  oeconomy, 
to  the  particular  notices  of  good  and  evil  imprelfed  on 
their  hearts,  and  to  that  peculiar  province  in  which 
they  arc  circumfcribed  by  the  nature  and  cultivation 
I  of  their  powers. 

brrjer  em-  N  eafily  occur  to  the  reader,  that,  if  the  pupil 
yUymeuts  fliould  not  be  placed  in  eafy  circUmftances,  mufic  is  his 
Sir  the  readied  and  mod  probable  refource.  Civil  and  eccle- 
Hind.  fiaftical  employments  have  either  fomething  in  their 
own  nature,  or  in  the  invincible  prejudices  of  mankind, 
which  renders  them  almoft  ertirely  inacceffible  to  thofe 
who  have  loft  the  ufe  of  fight.  No  liberal  and  culti¬ 
vated  mind  can  entertain  the  leaft  heiitation  in  conclu¬ 
ding,  that  there  is  npthing,  either  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  even  in  the  pofitive  inftitutions  of  genuine 
religion,  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  blind  clergyman. 
But  the  novelty  of  the  phenomenon,  while  it  aftoniflies 
vulgar  and  contrafted  Underftandings,  inflames  their 
zeal  to  rage  and  madnefs.  '  Befides,  the  adventitious 
trappings  and  ceremonies  aflumed  by  fome  churches  as 
the  drapery  of  religion,  would,  according  to  tlrefe  fy- 
ftems,  render  the  facerdothl  office  painful,  if  not  im- 
prafticable,  to  the  blind. 

|;Df  Nicho-  We  have,  fome  years  ago, read  of  a  blind  gentleman*, 
*  JBacn,  defcended  from  the  fame  family  with  the  celebrated  lord 
Verulam,  who,  in  the  city  of  Bruflels,  was  with  high 
approbation  created  doftor  of  laws  ;  fince  that  period 
we  have  been  honoured  with  his  correfpondence.  He 
was  deprived  of  fight  at  nine  years  of  age  by  an  arrow 
i  from  a  crofs-bow  whilft  he  was  attempting  to  (hoot  it. 

When  lie  had  recovered  his  health,  which  had  fuffered 
by  the  (hock,  he  purfued  the  fame  plan  of  education  in 
which  lie  had  been  engaged ;  and  having  heard  that 
one  Nicafius  de  Vourde,  born  blind,  who  lived  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  after  having  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  by  his  ftudie6  in  the  univerfity  of  Lovain,  took 
his  degree  as  doftor  of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of  Co¬ 
logne  tliis  motive  prevailed  with  him  to  make  the 
faipc  attempt.  Blit  the  public,  curfcd  with  prejudices 
For  which  the  meaneft  fenfitive  nature  might  bluih,  pre¬ 
judices  equally  beneath  the  brutality  and- ignorance  of 
the  loweft  animal-inftinft,  treated  his  intention  with  ri¬ 
dicule  :  even  the  profeffors  were  not  far  from  being  of 
that  fentiment  ;  and  they  admitted  him  into  their 
■I  fchools,  rather  from  an  imprefiion  that  it  might  amufe 

W  him,  than  become  of  any  ufe  to  him.  He  had  the  good 

)l  fortune,  however,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  to 

obtain  the  firrt  places  among  his  condifciples.  It  was 
h  then  faid,  that  fuch  rapid  advances  might  be  made  in 

the  preliminary  branches  of  his  education  ;  but  would 
foon  be  effectually  checked  by  ftudies  of  a  more  pro* 
found  and  abflrafted  nature.  This,  it  feems,  was  re¬ 
peated  from  fchool  to  fcliool,  through  the  whole  climax 
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of  his  purfuits  ;  and  when,  in  the  courfe  of  academical  Blind, 
learning,  it  became  necefiary  to  ftudy  poetry,  it  was  the 
general  voice  that  all  was  over,  and  that  at  length  he 
had  reached  liis  He  plus  ultra.  But  here  he  likewife 
confronted  their  prepofleflions,  and  taught  them  the  im- 
menfe  difference  between  blindnefs  of  body  and  blind- 
nefs  of  foul.  After  continuing  his  ftudies  in  learning 
and  philofophy  for  two  years  more,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  law,  took  his  degree  in  that  fcience,  commenced 
pleading  counfellor  or  advocate  in  the  council  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  has  had  the  pleafure  of  terminating  almoft 
every  fuit  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  to  the  fatis- 
faClion  of  liis  clients.  s  18 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  faft  fo  ftriking  and  fo  well  Law 
authenticated,  though  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  tim' ofr 
that  a  blind-man  might  difeharge  the  office  of  a  cham-  fjy,ie  for 
bcr-counfel  with  fuccefs  ;  yet,  as  a  barrifter,  his  dif- 1  he  blind. 
Acuities  muft.  have  appeared  more  formidable,  if  not 
abfolutely  infuperable.  Bor  he  fiiould  remember  all 
the  fources,  whether  in  natural  equity  or  pofitive  infti¬ 
tutions,  whether  in  common  or  ftatutory  law,  front 
whence  his  argument  ought  to  be  drawn.  He  muft 
be  able  to  fpecify,  and  to  arrange  in  their  proper  or¬ 
der,  all  the  material  objections  of  liis  antagonifts  s 
thefe  he  muft  likewife  anfwer  as  they  were  propofed, 
extempore. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  confidered  how  difficult  it  is 
to  temper  the  natural  afiociations  of  memory  with  the 
artificial  arrangements  ofjudgment,the  defultory  flights 
of  imagination  with  the  calm  and  regular  deductions 
of  reafon,  the  energy  and  perturbation  of  paffion  with 
the  coolnefs  and  tranquillity  of  deliberation  ;  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  arduous  talk  which  every  blind 
man  muft  atchieve,  who  undertakes  to  purfue  the  law 
as  a  profeffion.  Perhaps  afliflances  might  be  drawn 
from  Cicero’s  treatife  on  Topics  and  on  Invention  $ 
which  if  happily  applied  and  improved,  might  leflen 
the  difparity  of  a  blind  man  to  others,  hut  could  fcarcely 
place  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  brethren.  And 
it  ought  to  be  fixed  as  an  inviolable  maxim,  that  ho 
blind  man  ought  ever  to  engage  in  any  province  in 
which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  excel.  This  may  at  firil  j* 
fight  appear  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  explained.  For  The  blind, 
the  confeioufnefs  of  the  obvious  advantages  poflefied  naturally 
by  others,  habitually  predifpofes  a  blind  man  to  defpon-  t0 
dency  ;  and  if  he  ever  gives  way  to  defpair  (which  he  Cy,  ft 01  Id" 
will  be  top  apt  to  do  when  purfuing  any  acquifition  be  ftimula- 
vvhere  others  have  a  better  chance  of  fuccefs  than  him-  ,jy  the 
felf),  adieu,  forever  adieu,  to  all  proficiency.  His  ^4^*5  ^ 
foul  finks  into  irretrievable  depreffion  ;  his  abortive  excellence, 
attempts  inceffantly  prey  upon  his  fpirit ;  and  he 
not  only  lofes  that  vigour  and  elafticity  of  mind 
which  are  necefiary  to  carry  him  through  life,  but 
that  patience  and  feretiity  which  alone  can  qualify  him 
to  enjoy  it.  20 

In  this  recapitulation  of  the  learned  profeffions,  we  pbyfic  pe 
have  intentionally  omitted  phyfic  ;  becaufe  the  ob-  haps  im-1 
ftacles  which  a  blind  man  muft  encounter,  whether  pradticaj. 
in  the  theory  or  pra&ice  tof  that  art,  will  be  moretotlie 
eafily  conceived  by  our  readers  than  deferibed  in  de¬ 
tail.  From  this,  therefore,  let  us  pafs  to  more  gene¬ 
ral  fubjefts. 

It  has  been  formerly  hinted,  that  the  blind  were 
objects  of  compaffion,  becaufe  their  fpheres  of  action 
and  obfervation  were  limited :  and  this  is  certainly  true. 

O  o  For 
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Blind.  por  ^at  is  human  exiftence,  in  its  prefect  ftate,  if  lofe  a  little  blood,  or  even  break  a  bone,  than  be  per- 
you  deprive  it  of  a&ion  and  contemplation  ?  Nothing  petually  confined  to  the  fame  place,  debilitated  in  his  u 
then  remains  but  the  diftinftion  which  we  derive  from  frame,  and  depreffed  in  his  mind.  Such  a  being  can 
form  or  from  fenfitive  and  locomotive  powers.  But  have  no  employment  but  to  feel  his  own  weaknefs,  and 
for  thefe,  unlefs  direfted  to  happier  ends  by  fuperior  become  his  own  tormentor  ;  or  to  transfer  to  others 
faculties,  few  rational  beings  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  all  the  malignity  and  peeviihnefs  arifing  from  the  na- 
grateful.  The  moft  important  view,  therefore,  which  tural,  adventitious,  or  imaginary  evils  which  he  feels, 
we  can. entertain  in  the  education  of  a  perfon  deprived  Scars,  fractures,  and  diflocations  in  his  body,  are  trivial 
of  fight,  is  to  redrefs  as  effectually  as  poffible  the  na-  misfortunes  compared  with  imbecility,  timidity,  or  fret- 
tural  difadvantages  with  which  he  is  encumbered  ;  or,  fulnefs  of  mind.  Befides  the  fenfible  and  dreadful  ef- 
in  other  words,  to  enlarge  a3  far  as  poffible  the  fphere  fefts  which  inactivity  muft  have  in  relaxing  the  nerves 
of  his  knowledge  and  aCtivity.  This  can  only  be  done  and  confeqiiently  in  depreffing  the  fpirits,  nothing  can 
by  the  improvement  of  his  intellectual,  imaginative,  be  more  productive  of  jealoufy,  envy,  peeviihnefs,  and 
or  mechanical,  powers ;  and  which  of  thefe  ought  to  be  every  paffion  that  corrode,?  the  foul  to  agony,  than  a 
moft  affiduoufly  cultivated,  the  genius  of  every  indivi-  painful  impreffion  of  dependence  on  others,  and  of  our 
Too  much  dual  alone  can  determine.  Were  men  to  judge  of  things  infufficiency  for  our  own  happinefs.  This  impreffion,' 
often  expec- by  their  intrinfic  natures,  lefs  would  be  expected  from  which,  even  in  his  moft  improved  ftate,  will  be  too 
the  blind  t^e  klind  than  others.  But,  by  fome  pernicious  and  deeply  felt  by  every  blind  man,  is  redoubled  by  that 
unaccountable  prejudice,  people  generally  hope  to  find  utter  incapacity  of  action  which  muft  refult  from  the 
them  either  poffeffed  of  preternatural  talents,  or  more  officious  humanity  of  thofe  who  would  anticipate  or 
attentive  to  thofe  which  they  have  than  others  :  For  it  fupply  all  his  wants,  who  would  prevent  all  his  motions, 
was  not  Rochefter’s  opinion  alone, 


The  ele¬ 
ments  of 
education 
for  the 


That  if  one  fenfe  fhould  be  fupprefs’d, 

It  but  retires  into  the  reft. 

Hence  it  unluckily  happens,  that  blind  men,  who 
in  common  life  arc  too  often  regarded  as  rarefhows, 
when  they  do  not  gratify  the  extravagant  expectations 
of  tlieir  fpeClators,  too  frequently  fink  in  the  general  o- 
pinion,  and  appear  much  lefs  confiderablp  and  merito¬ 
rious  than  they  really  are.  This  general  diffidence  of 
their  powers  at  once  deprives  them  both  of  opportunity 
and  fpirit  to  exert  themfelves ;  and  they  defeend,  at 
laft,  to  that  degree  of  infignificance  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  eftimate  has  fixed  them.  From  the  original  dawn¬ 
ing,  therefore,  of  reafon  and  fpirit,  the  parents  and 
tutors  of  the  blind  ought  to  inculcate  this  maxim,  That 
it  is  their  indifpenfable  duty  to  excel,  and  that  it  is  ab- 
folutely  in  their  power  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  emi- 
blind  Ihoiild  nence-  To  imprefs  this  notion  on  their  minds,  the  firft 
neither  be  objeCts  prefented  to  tlieir  obfervation,  and  the  firft  me- 
too  difficult  thods  of  improvement  applied  to  their  underftanding, 
nor  too  ought,  with  no  great  difficulty,  to  be  comprehenfible 
‘  by  thofe  internal  powers  and  external Tenfes  which  they 
poffefs.  Not  that  improvement  fhould  be  rendered 
quite  eafy  to  them,  if  fuch  a  plan  were  poffible  :  For 
all  difficulties,  which  are  not  really  or  apparently  in- 
fuperable,  heighten  the  charms  and  enhance  the  value 
of  thofe  acquifitions  which  they  feem  to  retard.  But 
care  fhould  be  taken  that  thefe  difficulties  be  not  mag¬ 
nified  or  exaggerated  by  imagination  ;  for  rt  has  be¬ 
fore  been  mentioned,  that  the  blind  have  a  painful  fenfe 
of  their  own  incapacity,  and  confequently  a  ftrong 
propenfity  to  defpair  continually  awake  in  their  minds. 

The  powers  For  this  reafon,  parents  and  relations  ought  never  to 
of  aftion  be  too  ready  in  offering  their  afliftance  to  the  blind 
poffeffed  by  ;n  any  office  which  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  ac-  jeCts  of  a  nature  lefs  noxious,  which  may  give  him  fome 
fhould  ne  clu^It'on  wh>ch  they  can  procure  for  themfelves,  whe-  pain  without  any  permanent  injury  or  mutilation, 
verbefu-  ther  they  are  prompted  by  amufement  or  neceffity.  may  with  defign  be  thrown  in  his  way;,  providing, 
perfeded.  Let  a  blind  boy  be  permitted  to  walk  through  the  however,  that  this  defign  be  always  induftrioufly  con- 
neighbourhood  without  a  guide,  not  only  though  he  cealed.  For  his  own  experience  of  tlieir  bad  effedfo 
fhould  run  fome  hazard,  but  even  though  he  fhould  will  be  an  infinitely  more  eloquent  and  fenfible  moni- 
fuffer  fome  pain.  tor,  than  the  abftraft  and  frigid  counfels  of  any  advi- 

ff  he  has  a  mechanical  turn,  let  him  not  be  denied  fer  whatever, 
the  ufe  of  edge-tools  j  for  it  is  better  that  he  fhould  When  the  volatile  feafon  of  puerile  amufement  is 

expired* 


rho  would  do  or  procure  every  thing  for  him  without 
his  own  interpofition.  It  is  the  courfe  of  nature,  that 
blind  people,  as  well  as  others,  fhould  furvive  their  pa¬ 
rents;  or,  it  may  happen,  that  they  fhould  likewife  fur¬ 
vive  thofe  who,  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature,  are 
more  immediately  interefted  in  their  happinefs  than  the 
reft  of  mankind.  When,  therefore,  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  world  in  general,  fuch  exigences  as  they 
themfelves  cannot  redrefs  will  be  but  coldly  and  lan¬ 
guidly  fupplied  by  others.  Their  expe&ations  will  be 
high  and  frequent,  their  difappointments  many  and  fen¬ 
fible  ;  their  petitions  will  often  be  refufed,  feldom  fully 
gratified ;  and,  even  when  granted,  the  conceffion  will 
be  fo  ungraceful,  as  to  render  its  want  infinitely  more 
tolerable  than  its  fruition.  For  all  thefe  reafons,  we 
repeat  it  once  more  (becaufe  it  can  never  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  reiterated),  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  blind 
man,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  direft  than  fuperfede  his. 
own  exertions.  From  the  time  that  he  can  move  .and- 
feel,  let  him  be  taught  to  fupply  his  own  exigences ;  to- 
drefs  and  feed  himfelf ;  to  run  from  place  to  place,  ci¬ 
ther  for  exercife,  or  in  purfuit  of  his  own  toys  or  ne- 
ceffaries. 

In  thefe  excurfions,  however,  it  will  be  highly  pro¬ 
per  for  his  parent  or  tutor  to  fuperintend  his  motions 
at  a  diftance,  without  feeming  to  watch  over  him.  A 
vigilance  too  apparent,  may  imprefs  him  with  a  notion 
that  malignity  or  fome  other  felfilh  motive  may  have 
produced  it.  When  dangers  are  obvious  and  great, 
fuch  as  we  incur  by  rivers,  precipices,  See.  thofe  who. 
are  entrufted  with  the  blind  will  find  it  neither  neceffary 
nor  expedient  to  make  tlieir  vigilance  a  fecret.  They 
ought  then  to  acquaint„their  pupil,  that  they  are  pre- 
fent  with  him  and  to  interpofe  for  his  prefervation, 
whenever  his  temerity  renders  it  neceflary.  But  ob- 
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Exercifes 
fuitable  to 
the  blind. 


f  '-Riding  on 


expired,  and  the  impetuous  hurry  of  ajiimal-fpirits 
fubfides,  through  the  whole  demeanour  of  his  pupil  the 
tutor  will  probably  obferve  a  more  fenfible  degree  of 
timidity  and  precaution,  and  his  a&ivity  will  then  re¬ 
quire  to  be  llimulated  more  than  reftrained.  In  this 
crifis,  exercife  will  be  found  requifite,  rather  to  pre- 
ferve  health,  and  facilitate  the  vital  functions,  than 
merely  for  recreation.  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
horfcback.  exercife,  riding,  not  in  a  machine,  but  on  horfeback, 
is  by  far  the  moft  eligible,  and  moft  productive  of  its 
end.  On  thefe  occasions,  however,  care  muff  be  ta¬ 
ken  that  the  horfes  employed  may  neither  be  capricious 
nor  unmanagable  5  for  on  the  manfuetude  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  which  he  rides,  not  only  his  fafety,  but  his  con¬ 
fidence,  will  entirely  depend.  In  thefe  expeditions, 
whether  longorfhort,  his  companion  or  attendant  ought 
conftantly  to  be  with  him  ;  and  thehorfe  fhould  always 
either  be  taught  implicitly  to  follow  its  guide,  or  be 
conducted  by  a  leading  rein  befides  the  bridle  which 
he  himfelf  holds.  Next  to  this  mode  of  exercife,  i3 
walking.  If  the  conftitution  of  theblind  boy  be  tolerably 
robull,  let  him  be  taught  to  endure  every  viciflitude  of 


Walk  in  | 


that  an 
icrable. 


'weather  which  the  human  fpeciescan  bear  with  impunity. 
For  if  he  has  been  bred  with  too  much  delicacy  .particular 
accidents  may  fuperfede  all  his  former  fcruples,  and  fub- 
jeCt  him  to  the  necefiity  of  fuffering  what  willnotonly  be 
fevere  in  its  immediate  fenfation,  but  dangerous  in  its 
future  confequences.  Yet,  when  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe, 
or  the  elements  fo  tempeftuous,  as  to  render  air  and 
exercife  abroad  impracticable,  there  are  methods  of 
domeflic  exercife,  which,  though  not  equally  falutary, 
may  flill  be  eligible  ;  fuch  as  dumb-bells,  or  the  bath- 
I  Dumb-bells  chair.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  made  of  lead,  confuting 
of  a  cylinder,  the  middle  of  which  may  either  be  reCti- 
lineal  or  arcuated  for  the  conveuiency  of  holding,  and 
terminates  at  each  end  in  a  femiglobular  mafs.  Their 


boards ;  not  with  nails,  but  llaples,  and  curved  in  a  Bli 
fpiral  or  ferpentine  form,  each  conliiting  of  feven  fpires  u“’_v 
or  volumina.  The  volumina  are  formed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  one  of  them  can  pafs  through  anothei, 
and  thus  give  the  fprings  full  play  in  riling  or  defend¬ 
ing.  The  loweft  bottom  or  Safis  of  the  whole  is  pro- 
tended  about  four  inches ;  which  aflifts  you  to  moun  t 
the  feat  with  more  facility,  and  feVves  as  a  fupport  for 
your  feet  when  you  ride.  This  operation  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  alternately  depreffing  or  railing  yourfelf  upon 
the  feat,  fo  that  the  fprings  yielding  to  your  weight 
as  you  defend,  and  refitting  as  you  rife,  may  give  you 
a  motion  like  that  of  the  deal  above  deferibed,  but 
more  violent,  more  rapid,  and  confequently  more  falu¬ 
tary.  The  whole  frame  of  the  feat  is  furrounded  wjih 
leather,  having  different  apertures  to  admit  or  ejeft 
the  air  occafioned  by  the  motion.  Thefe  general  hints 
are  fufficient  to  give  any  ingenious  artifan  an  idea  of 
the  nature  and  ftruCfure  of  the  machine,  which  he  may 
alter  or  improve  as  conveniency  fall  dictate. 

To  thefe  modes  of  domettic  exercife  may  be  added 
that  of  a  fwing,  which  is  formed  by  a  lope  fufpended 
from  two  ferews,  which  ought  to  be  ftrongly  fixed,  at 
proper  diftances,  in  the  joitts  of  a  capacious  chamber, 
with  a  board  and  a  cufh ion  for  a  feat,  and  cords  fa¬ 
ttened  behind  and  before,  left  the  impetuofity  of  the 
motion  (hould  lhake  the  patient  out  of  his  pofition.  But 
this  inftrument  of  health  is  fo  often  formed  by  chil¬ 
dren  for  their  amufement,  and  depends  fo  much  upon 
the  form  and  extent  of  the  area  where  it  vibrates,  that 
a  more  minute  detail  of  its  nature  and  office  would 
here  be  unneceflary. 

His  meals  Ihould  be  temperate,  his  diet  light  and  Diet, 
of  eafy  digettion.  If  the  tone  of  hi6  ftomach  be  vi¬ 
gorous,  vegetables  Ihould  be  preferred  to  animal-food, 
particularly  thofe  vegetables  which  are  moft  farinaceous 


weight  ihould  be  conformed  to  the  ftrength  and  age  of  and  leaft  acefcent.  Fermented  liquors  and  ardent  fpi- 


ial 


the  perfon  who  ufes  them.  The  method  of  employing 
them  is  to  take  one  in  each  hand,  and  fwing  them 
backwards  and  forwards  over  his  head,  deferibing  a 
figure  fomewhat  like  a  parabola.  This  not  only 
ag  ftrengthens  the  arms,  and  opens  the  cheft,  but  pro- 
ith-chair.  niotes  the  circulation  of  the  fluids.  The  bath-chair  is 


rits  ihould  never  be  given  him  but  to  gratify  the  real 
-demands  of  exhauiled  nature  :  for  though  they  exhi¬ 
larate  the  fpirits,  they  at  the  fame  time  corrode  the 
veffels  and  relax  the  nerves;  a  misfortune  doubly  per¬ 
nicious  to  fedentary  life.  The  fafeft  and  moft  vyhole- 
fome  beverages  are  milk  and  water.  If  he  ihould  he 


a  deal  of  z  2  feet  in  length,  as  free  from  knots  and  as  tired  with  thefe,  he  may  be  indulged  with  the  variety 
elaftic'  as  poffible,  fupported  by  a  fulcrum  at  each  end,  of  chocolate,  balm,  fage,  or  ground-ivy.  Coffee  may 
upon  which  may  be  placed  two  rolling  cylinders  to  fometimes  be  taken  with  impunity :  but  tea  ihould  be 
give  it  greater  play  ;  when  feated  upon  this,  by  alter-  interdict'd  with  inflexible  feverity  ;  for  no  vegetable 
nately  depreffing  it  with  his  own  weight,  and  fuffering  juice  under  heaven  is  more  noxious  to  fedentary  peo- 
it  to  return  to  its  natural  fituation,  lie  gives  himfelf  a  pie.  Let  him  alfo,  for  fimilar  reafons,  be  prohibited 


motion,  though 'not  equal  in  its  energy,  yet  fomewhat 
refembling  the  trot  of  a  horfe.  There  are  other  elaftic 
feats  of  the  fame  kind  conftru&ed  with  fteel  fprings, 
but  one  of  this  Ample  fabrication  may  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe. 

The  fpring  deal  here  recommended  by  the  author, 
was  preferred,  as  being  fuitable  to  the  blind  in  all 
fpheres  or  conditions  of  life  ;  but  he  has  fince  been 
taught  by  experience,  in  a  valetudinary  ftate,  that  the 
elaftic  chair  is  of  Infinitely  greater  utility.  It  confitts 
of  three  falfe  bottoms,  and  one  real,  which  is  die  bafis 
of  the  whole.  The  loweft  is  by  far  the  moft  exteirfive. 
The  higheft  is  fluffed  to  render  it  an  eafy  feat,  and 
covered  with  plufti,  baize,  or  duffle.  Between  each  of 
the  falfe  bottoms,  at  either  end,  behind  and  before, 
-are  placed  fteel  fprings,  fixed  above  and  below  to  the 


the  ufe  of  tobacco  in  all  its  forms.  In  the  obfer- 
vations  of  ditt  and  exercife,  let  him  neither  be  me¬ 
chanically  regular,  nor  entirely  excentric.  In  the 
one  cafe,  he  will  be  a  flave  to  habit,  which  may 
create  fomc  inconvenience  ;  in  the  other,  he  will  form 
no  habits  at  all,  which  may  ftill  be  productive  of 
greater-  .  3Q 

We  have  more  than  once  hinted,  during  the  courfe  Low'pbits. 
of  this  article,  that  the  blind,  as  liable  to  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  fedentary  life,  are  peculiarly  fubjedted 
to  that  diforder  which,  may  be  called  tedium  vitx  or 
low  fpirits.  This  indifpofition  may  be  faid  to  com¬ 
prehend  in  it  all  the  other  difeafes  and  evils  of  human 
life  ;  becaufe,  by  its  immediate  influence  on  the  mind, 
it  aggravates  the  weight  and  bitternefs  of  every  cala¬ 
mity  to  which  we  are  obnoxious.  In  a  private  letter, 
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we  have  heard  it  defcribed  as  a  formidable  precipice, 
in  the  regions  of  mifery,  between  the  awful  gulfs  of 
fuicide  on  the  one  hand  and  phrenzy  on  the  other; 
into  either  of  which,  a  gentle  breeze,  according  to  the 
force  of  its  impulfe  and  the  line  of  its  direClion,  may 
irrecoverably  plunge  the  unhappy  vi&im  ;  yet  from 
both  of  which  he  may  providentially  efcape.  Though 
the  (hades  of  the  metaphor  may,  perhaps,  be  unnatu¬ 
rally  deepened,  yet  thofe  who  have  felt  the  force  of 
tire  malady  will  not  fail  to  reprefent  it  by  the  mod 
dreadful  images  which  its  own  feelings  can  fugged. 
Parent^  and  tutors  therefore,  if  they  have  the  lead  pre¬ 
tence  to  confcience  or  humanity,  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  obferving  and  obviating  the  fird  fymptoms  of 
this  impending  plague.  If  the  limbs  of  your  blind 
child  or  pupil  be  tremulous  ;  if  he  is  apt  to  dart,  and 
eafily  fufceptible  of  furprife  ;  if  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
deep  if  his  flumbers,  when  commenced,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  interrupted,  and  attended  with  perturbation  ;  if  his 
ordinary  exercifes  appear  to  him  more  terrible  and 
more  infuperable  than  ufual ;  if  his  appetites  become 
languid  and  his  digedion  flow ;  if  agreeable  occur¬ 
rences  give  him  lefs  pleafure,  and  adverfe  events  more 
pain  than  they  ought  to  infpire  ; — this  is  the  crilis  of 
vigorous  iiiterpolition.  The  regimen  and  exercife  a- 
bove  prefcribed  are  the  bed  preventatives  of  this  evil, 
and  perhaps  its  bed  remedies  when  unhappily  incur¬ 
red.  But  if  the  fymptoms  (hould  efcape  your  atten¬ 
tion  till  the  patient  is  actually  feized  with  the  didem- 
per,  you  may  then,  according  to  its  depth  and  perma¬ 
nency,  apply  the  cold  bath,  vitriolic  acid,  and  Peruvi¬ 
an  bark.  Magnefia  alba  will,  from  time  to  time,  be 
found  ufeful  to  lenify  the  fevere  and  corrofive  acid  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  flomaeh  5  it  is  preferable  to  chalk,  to 
crab’s  eyes,  or  to  any  of  the  other  abforbents,  becaufe 
of  its  laxative  tendency.  The  tinChire  or  infufion  of 
wild  valerian,  pills  of  afafoetida,  and  white  miidard- 
feed,  are  likewife  prefcribed.  Care  (hould  be  taken 
that  the  patient  may  never  be  differed  to  remain  co¬ 
dive,  otherwife  the  function  of  digedion  will  be  impe¬ 
ded.  Gentle  cathartics  (hould  therefore  be  adminider- 
ed  5  but  with  caution,  that  their  operation  may  clear 
the  bowels  without  weakening  nature.  Emetics  may 
fometimes  give  the  patient  a  temporary  relief,  by  ex¬ 
erting  and  bracing  the  fibres  of  the  domach  ;  but  if 
ufed  too  frequently,  they  will  have  a  contrary  effeCt : 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  hark,  however,  they  (hould  al¬ 
ways  be  taken  to  prepare  the  veffel  for  its  reception. 
The  fymptoms  above  enumerated  would  feem  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  origin  of  the  didemper  from  extreme  weak- 
aefs  or  relaxation  of  nerves :  that  relaxation  may  be 
caufed  by  fevere  and  intemperate  thought ;  by  fupine 
indolence;  by  exeeffive  or  habitual  drinking;  and  above 
all,  by  venereal  gratifications  prematurely  and  frequent¬ 
ly  indulged,  by  which  the  approaches  of  this  evil  are 
accelerated,  its  continuance  infured,  and  its  poignancy 
augmented.  Parents  and  tutors,  therefore,  as  they 
value  the  welfare  of  tlieir  charge,  and  would  anfwer 
to  God  for  their  conduit,  (hould  be  fcrupuloufly  care¬ 
ful  to  obferve  when  any  of  thefe  illegitimate  propenli- 
ties  inflame  the  youthful  mind,  to  check,  or  rather 
elude  them  ;  not  fo  much  by  fevere  reprehenfion  and 
folemn  interdict,  as  by  endeavouring  to  preoccupy  the 
foul,  and  engage  the  intention  with  other  favourite  a- 
mufemeats.  Againd  every  ait  of  arbitrary  power,,  the 


mind  drongly  and  naturally  revolts.  She  (hould  there¬ 
fore  be  rather  allured  to  wifdom  and  virtue,  by  rational 
motives  and  gentle  methods,  than  by  cruel  menaces 
apd  dern  commands.  Thofe  who  are  afflicted  with 
low  fpirits  may  be  faid  to  be  doubly  unfortunate  ;  for 
they  have  not  only  their  own  internal  fufferings  to  fu- 
dain,  but  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  a  thoughtlefs 
and  unfeeling  world,  by  whom  their  complaints  are 
thought  to  be  imaginary,  and  their  depredion  affeCted. 
Should  the  farcadic  or  fceptical  reader  apologize  for 
his  want  of  humanity,  by  alking  in  what  thefe  inter¬ 
nal  fufferings  confijl,  it  wilt  be  ea'fy  to  give  him  a  clear 
and  folid  anfwer:  Ihcy  arife  from  a  fevere  and  acute 
feeling  of  nature’s  incapacity  to  difeharge  the  vital 
functions  with  tolerable  eafe  ;  from  the  (harp  and  con- 
dant  irritation  inflicted  on  the  domach  and  lower  in- 
tedines  by  every  thing  not  fweet  or  irtdpid  'that  paffes 
through  them ;  and  from  a  degree  of  fenfibility  too 
exquifite  for  the  precarious  and  fluctuating  date  of  our 
nature  :  thefe  are  the  vindictive,  inexorable  demons 
that  arm  every  thought  with  the  dings  of  fcorpions, 
and  render  the  fenfe  of  exidencc  itfelf  infupportable. 
We  have  heard  of  hypochondriacs  who  thought  them- 
felves  made  of  glafs  ;  and  of  others  who  believed  their 
perfons  grown  to  a  fize  fo  enormous,  that  they  could 
not  enter  into  any  door  :  but  it  has  never  been  our 
fortune  to  be  perfonally  acquainted  with  any  of  thefe 
fantadics.  Thofe  with  whom  we  have  converfed 
were  rather  inclined  to  exaggerate  real,  than  to  create 
imaginary,  evils ;  rather  to  anticipate  ghsomy  poflibili- 
ties,  than  to  dwell  upon  improbable'  or  chimerical  ca- 
tadrophies  :  the  tender  parent,  therefore,  or  the  faith¬ 
ful  guardian,  will  beware  of  treating  them  with  negleCt 
or  levity.  He  will  fuit  his  converfation,  as  much  as 
poffible,  to  the  prefen t  tone  of  their  feelings  ;  he  will 
avoid  all  innovations  in  their  management,  except  fiich 
as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  their  cure. 

Be  careful  never  to  reafon  nor  expodulate  with  your 
patient  on  the  nature  of  his  malady.  Tell  him  not 
that  his  uneafy  feelings,  far  from  being  real,  are  the 
fictitious  impofitions  of  a  depraved  fancy.  His  difa- 
greeable  fenfations  will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  de- 
mondrate  the  falfehpod  of  your  affertions :  thus  your 
argumentative  and  perfualive  powers  will  not  only  be 
exerted  in  vain,  but  may  confiderably  retard,  if  not 
finally  prevent,  his  recovery ;  and  may  leave  fuch  in¬ 
delible  prepodeffions  againd  you,  in  his  mind,  as  no 
length  of  time,  no  viciffitudes  of  life,  will  ever  be  able 
to  efface.  Opium  has  alfo  been  recommended  ;  but 
excepting  deipeiate  cafes,  it  will  be  found  a  fallacious 
and  dangerous  remedy  : — fallacious,  becaufe  the  eafe 
it  gives  is  only  temporary,  and  infallibly  fucceeded  by 
(harper  paroxifms  dangerous,  becaufe  it  maybe  ren¬ 
dered  habitual,  and  fubjeCt  the  patient  to  unmixed 
torment  when  omitted.  Though  we  have  already  in¬ 
culcated  a  regimen  and  exercife  which  appeared  pro¬ 
per  for  the  blind  in  general,  and  not  incompatible  with 
peculiar  fituations,  it  dill  feems  neceffary  to  add  a 
few  refults  of  pairfful  experience  upon  thefe  fubjeCts, 
as  being  particularly  conducive  to  the  prefent  eafe  and 
future  amendment  of  fuch  as  labour  under  the  difeafes 
now  in  quedion.  And  fird,  let  it  be  obferved,  that 
animal  food  is  their  proper  nutriment,  as  being  of  ea- 
fied  digedion  ;  better  too,  if  well  done  upon  the  fpit 
or  gridiron for  indead  of  being  allowed  to  imbibe 
adventitious. 
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ftlind.  adventitious  fluids,  it  fliould  be  as  much  as  poffible 
'  drained  of  its  own  ;  neither  fliould  it  be  too  fat :  beef, 
mutton,  or  fowls,  arrived  at  maturity,  give  the  ftomach 
leaft  labour ;  veal,  lamb,  chickens,  and  every  other 
kind  of  young  meat,  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  nature 
with  more  difficulty,  as  the  parts  are  not  only  too  fuc- 
culent,  but  prevented  by  their  foftnefs  and  lubricity 
from  aCting  forcibly  one  upon  another  to  facilitate  the 
efforts  of  the  ftomach  in  digeftion.  Of  all  vegetable 
fubftances,  white  bread  is  perhaps  the  only  ingredient 
which  they  can  eat  with  the  greateft  impunity  ;  and 
even  this  would  ftill  be  fafer  were  the  pafte  formed 
with  as  little  water  as  poffible,  and  prepared  without 
fermentation.  Whether  eggs  are  vegetable  or  animal 
fubftances,  let  p’nyficians  determine  ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  by  p,eople  in  low  fpirits  they  may  be  eaten,  even 
at  fupper,  with  great  impunity.  Every  other  herb  or 
root  is  not  only  extremely  flatulent,  but  productive  of 
that  (harp  and  intenfe  acid  for  which  we  have  former¬ 
ly  preferibed  magnefia  as  the  belt  remedy.  Patients 
of  this  defeription  fhould  rather  be  frequent  than  li¬ 
beral  in  their  meals,  and  fcrupuloufly  careful  of  all 
heterogeneous  mixture.  Their  moft  eligible  beverage, 
except  Ample  water,  if  they  can  afford  it,  is  port 
wine,  as  being  leaft,  convertible  into  that  poignant 
fluid  :  porter  likewife,  if  not  ftale,  may,  by  its  ftrength 
and  bitternefs,  affift  the  aCtion  of  the  ftomach.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  fermented  liquors  fliould  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  at  once  :  let  the  clamours  of  nature  be  fatis- 
fied,  and  no  more  ;  for  if  the  fpirits  are  unnaturally  e- 
Iated,  they  will  be  certain  to  fink  proportionably  when 
the  ftimulus  ceafes  to  operate.  The  moderate  ufe  of 
genuine  rum  or  brandy,  properly  diluted,  when  the 
other  liquors  cannot  be  had,  may  be  productive  of 
good  effeCts,  but  fliould  never  be  ufed  at  or  near  na¬ 
tural  periods  of  repofe  ;  becaufe,  even  when  diluted, 
they  occafiou  a  febrieity  or  pyrexia,  incompatible  with 
found  and  refrefhiag  fleep.  Care  fliould  likewife  be 
taken  that  the  patient  may  never  be  too  much  warm¬ 
ed,  either  by  cloaths  or  exercife,  efpecially  when  in 
bed.  Exertions  of  body,  particularly  in  the  open  air, 
arc  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  promoting  digeftion 
and  acquiring  ftrength ;  but  fliould  never  be  carried  to 
fatigue.  The  mind  fliould  likewife  be  diverted  from 
attention  to  itfelf  and  its  diforder,  by  reading  and 
converfation.  But  there  is  an  uncommon  degree  of 
difeernment  and  delicacy  requifite  in  the  topics,  that 
they  may  neither  be  too  cheerful  nor  too  ferious,  for 
the  ftate  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  applied.  Nei¬ 
ther  let  thefe  injunctions  be  efteemed  trivial:,  fuch  little 
attentions,  uniformly  and  tenderly  exerted  for  their  fa- 
tisfaCtion,  will  contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  their 
prefent  tranquillity,  and  of  confequence  to  their  fu¬ 
ture  reftoration.  We  have  thought  it  neceffary  to 
expatiate  thus  far,  on  a  fubjeCt  gloomy  and  forbidding 
in  itfelf,  but  of  fufficient  importance  to  demand  par¬ 
ticular  attention;  and,  befides,  what  we  have  laid  may 
not  only  be  ufeful  to  the  blind  in  particular,  but  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  thofc  who  labour  under  the  fame  depref- 
fion.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  order,  the  pe¬ 
riods,  and  the  quantities,  in  which  the  remedies  above 
enumerated  fliould  be  applied,,  mull  be  determined  by 


wifdom  and  experience,  or  regulated  by  the  advice  of  Blind, 
a  Ikilful  and  vigilant  phyfician.  We  are  forry  that '  "  v  1 1  ^ 
truth  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have  found 
the  faculty  lefs  intelligent  in  this  difeafe,  and  lefs  at¬ 
tentive  to  its  various  afpeCts,  than  could  be  wilhed,  or 
than  its  malignity  requires.  3t 

The  natural  curiolity  of  children  renders  them  ex-  Natural  cu~ 
tremely  and  indefatigably  inquifitive.  This  difpofition  e 

is  often  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  blind.  Parents  and  When  poffi- 
tutors,  therefore,  Ihould  gratify  it  whenever  their  an-  ble ;  when 
fwers  can  be  intelligible  to  the  pupil;  when  it  is  other- otherwife,  a 
wife,  let  them  candidly  confefs  the  impoffibility  or  im-  ^y^*’0  8 
propriety  of  anfweiing  his  queftions.  At  this  period,  6 
if  their  hearts  be  tender  and  their  powers  inventive, 
they  may  render  liis  amufements  the  -  ehicles,  and  his 
toys  the  inftruments,  of  improvement :  why,  for  in- 
ftance,  may  not  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
be  illuftrated  from  the  motion  of  a  top,  or  the  nature 
and  power  of  elafticity  by  the  rebound  of  a  ball.  Thefe 
hints  may  lead  to  others,  which,  if  happily  improved 
and  applied,  may  wonderfully  facilitate  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge.  Nor  will  the  violence  of  exercife,  and 
the  tumult  of  play,  be  productive  of  fuch  perils  and 
accidents  as  may  be  apprehended. 

For  the  encouragement  of  fuch  parents  as  choofe 
to  take  thefe  advices  with  regard  to  exercife,  let  us 
inform  them,  that  though,  till  the  age  of  twenty, 
fome  blind  perfons  were  on  moft  occalions  permit 
ted  to  walk,  to  run,  to  play  at  large,  they  have  yet 
efcaped  without  any  corporeal  injury  from  thefe  ex- 
curfions. 

Parents  of  middle,  or  of  higher  rank,  who  are 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  blind, children,  ought,  by  all  no*  t0 
poffible  means,  to  keep  them  out  of  vulgar  company,  indulged 
The  herd  of  mankind  have  a  wanton  malignity,  which  in  yromif- 
eternally  impels  them  to  impofe  upon  the  blind,  and  C!louscom'* 
to  enjoy  the  painful  fituations  in  which  thefe  impo-^an^’ 
fitions  place  them.  This  is  a  ftriCture  upon  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  our  fpecies,  which  nothing  but  the  love  of 
truth  and  the  dictates  of  benevolence  could  have  extort¬ 
ed  from  us.  But  we  (f)  have  known  fome  who  have 
fuffered  fo  much  from  this  diabolical  mirth  in  their 
own  perfons,  that  it  is  natural  for  us,  by  all  the  mean3 
in  our  power,  to  prevent  others  from  becoming  its 
victims. 

Blind  people  have  infinitely  more  to  fear  from  the 
levity  and  ignorance,  than  from  the  felfiftinefs  and  ill- 
nature,  of  mankind.  In  feriou3  and  important  nego- 
ciations,  pride  and  compaffion  fufpend  the  efforts  of 
knavery  or  fpleen  ;  and  that  very  infirmity,  which  fa 
frequently  renders  the  blind  defencelefs  to  the  arts  of 
the  infidious,  or  to  the  attempts  of  malice,  is  a  power¬ 
ful  incentive  to  pity,  which  is  capable  of  difarming 
fury  itfelf.  Villany,  which  frequently  piques  itfelff 
more  upon  the  arts  by  which  it  prevails,  than  upon  the 
advantages  which  it  obtains,  may  often  with  contempt 
rejed  the  blind,  as  fubjeCts  beneath  the  dignity  of  its 
operation ;  but  the  ill-natured  buffoon  confiders  the 
moft  malicious  effeCls  of  his  merriment  as  a  mere  jeft, 
witliOut  reflecting  on  the  fhame  or  indignation  which 
they  infpire  when  infliCled  on  a  fenfible  temper. 

But  vulgar  credulity  and  ignorance  are  no  lefs  dan¬ 
gerous 


(Fi  The  author  of  thefe  observations,  though  he  choofes  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  this  manner,,  is  blinds 
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Blfn  ].  g^rous  to  thofe  wlio  want  figlit,  than  the  falfe  and  me- 
chanical  wit  fo  univeifally  praCtifed  in  common  life. 
Tli  ^‘mull  We  k,low’  we  fympatlietically  feel,  the  ftrong  propen- 
not  be'per-  tity  every  illiterate  mind,  to  relate  or  to  believe  what- 
mirted  10  '  ever  is  marvellous  and  dreadful.  Tliefe  impreflions, 
hear  mar-  wheh  early  imbibed,  can  fcarcely  be  eradicated  by  all 
veilous  and  tjie  confpirJng  efforts  of  mature  reafon  and  confirmed 
T1Jr  1  u  experience.  Thofe  philofophers  who  have  attempted 
to  break  the  alliance  between  darknefs  and  fpeftres, 
were  certainly  iufpiied  by  laudable  motives.  But  they 
retween  niu^  S* *ve  us  leave  to  affert,  that  there  is  a  natural  and 
darknefs  1  cffential  connection  betwixt  night  and  orctis.  Were 
and  fpec-  we  endued  with  fenfes  to  advertife  us  of  every  noxious 
ires  found-  objeft  before  its  contiguity  could  render  it  formidable, 
ed  in  11a-  our  pan;cs  WOuld  probably  be  lefs  frequent  and  fenfible 
than  we  really  feel  them.  Darknefs  and  filence,  there¬ 
fore,  have  fomething  dreadful  in  them,  becaufe  they 
fuperfede  the  vigilance  of  thole  fenfes  which  give  us 
the  earlied  notices  of  things.  If  you  talk  to  a  blind 
bey  of  invilible  beings,  let  benevolence  be  an  infepa- 
rable  ingredient  in  their  character.  *  You  may,  if  you 
pleafe,  tell  him  of  departed  fpirits,  anxious  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  furviving  friends ;  of  minidering  angels, 
who  defeend  with  pleafure  fiom  heaven  to  execute  the 
purpofes  of  their  Maker’s  benignity ;  you  may  even 
regale  his  imagination  with  the  fportive  gambols  and 
innocent  frolics  of  fairies ;  but  let  him  hear  as  feldom 
as.pofiible,  even  in  dories  which  he  knows  to  be  fabu¬ 
lous,  of  vindiftive  ghofts,  vindiftive  fiends,  or  aven¬ 
ging  furies.  They  feize  and  pre-occupy.  every  avenue 
of  terror  which  is  open  in  the  foul;  nor  are  they  eafily 
difpofiefied.  Sooner  Ihould  we  hope  to  exorcife  a  ghoft, 
or  appeafe  a  fury,  than  to  obliterate  their  images  in  a 
warm  and  fufceptible  imagination,  where  they  have 
35  been  habitually  impreffed,  and  where  thefe  feelings 
Theme-  cannot  be  difiipated  by  external  phenomena.  Ifhor- 
fmatiu^  therors  t^''s  kind  agitate  the  heart  of  a  blind 

fear^o/ the*  k°y  (which  may  happen  notwithllanding  the  moll 
blind.  llrenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  it),  the  dories  which 
h®~has  heard  will  be  moll  effectually  diferedited  by  ri¬ 
dicule.  This,  however,  mult  be  cautioufly  applied, 
by  gentle  and  delicate  gradations.  If  he  is  infpired 


on  the  memory,  and  gives  them  an  influence  in  pra&ice  Blind, 
of  which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  boafted.  » '  - 

There  are  a  fort  of  people  in  the  world,  whofe  views 
and  education  have  been  ftri&ly  confined  to  one  pro¬ 
vince,  and  whofe  converfation  is  of  confequence  limited 
and  technical.  Thefe,  in  literary  intercourfe,  or  fa- 
fhionable  life,  are  treated  with  univerfal  contempt,  and 
branded  with  the  odious  name  of  mere  men  of  bujinefs. 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  converfation  of  fuch 
ihould  prove  naufeous  and  difgufting.  It  would  be  arro¬ 
gance  in  them  to  expect,  that  indifferent  perfons  Ihould 
either  enter  into  their  private  interefts,  or  the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  their  craft,  with  a  warmth  equal  to  their 
own.  We  have  known  the  intrufion  of  fuch  a  perfon 
involve  a  numerous  company  in  gloom,  and  terminate 
the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  agreeable  difeourfe  in  lazy 
yawning  and  difeontented  filence.  Of  all  innocent  cha- 
rafters,  this  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  blind  j  be¬ 
caufe,  of  all  others,  it  is  the  chara&er  which  they  run 
the  greated  hazard  of  adopting.  The  limitation  of 
their  powers  naturally  contra&s  their  views  and  pur- 
fuits,  and,  as  it  were,  concentres  their  whole  intellec¬ 
tual  faculties  in  one,  or  at  bed  in  few  objefts.  Care 
ihould  therefore  be  taken  to  afford  ,the  mind  a  theatre 
for  its  exertions,  as  extenfive  as  poffible,  without  di¬ 
verting  it  from  one  great  end,  which,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
cel,  it  ought  for  ever  to  have  in  profpe6t.  . 

There  are  few  fcience6  in  which  the  blind  have  not  The  man 
diftinguifhed  themfelves ;  even  thofe  whofe  acquifition  ners  of  thi 
feemed  effentially  to  depend  upon  vifion,  have  at  lait  blind, 
yielded  to  genius  and  indudry,  though  deprived  of  that 
advantage.  Mr  Sanderfon,  whom  we  formerly  men¬ 
tioned,  has  left  behind  him  the  mod  driking  evidences 
of  adonilhing  proficiency  in  thofe  retired  and  abftraCd 
branches  of  mathematics  which  appeared  lead  accef- 
fible  to  perfons  of  his  infirmity.  Sculpture  (g)  and 
painting  are  not,  perhaps,  the  mod  practicable  arts  for 
a  blind  man  ;  yet  he  is  not  excluded  from  the  pleating 
creation  and  extenfive  regions  of  fancy.*  However 
unaccountable  it  may  appear  to  the  abdraCt  philofopher, 
yet  nothing  is  more  certain  in  fadt,  than  that  a  blind 
man  may,  by  the  infpiration  of  the  mufes,  or,  to  drip 


with  terror  by  effedts  upon  his  fenfes,  the  caufes  of  the  figure  of  its. mythological  drefs,  may,  by  the  ef* 


which  he  cannot  invedigate,  indefatigable  pains  mud 
be  taken  to  explain  thefe  phenomena,  and  to  confirm 
that  explication,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  by  the  tedi- 
mony  of  his  own  fenfes  and  his  own  experience.  The 
.exertion  of  his  locomotive  and  mechanical  powers  (the 
rights  of  which  we  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  affert) 
will  fenlibly  contribute  to  difpel  thefe  terrors. 

The  inven-  His  inventive  faculties  ought  likewife  to  be  indulged 
tion  of  the  with  the  fame  freedom..  The  data  Which  they  explore 
he  aflifted  maI  Patented  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  dif- 
hut  neither  coveries  eafy  :  but  dill  let  invention  be  allowed  to  co- 
^nticipa-ed  operate.  The  internal  triumph  and  exultation  which 
nor  check-  the  mind  feels  from  the  attainment  and  conviction  of 
new  truths,  heightens  their  charms,  impreffes  them  deep 


forts  of  a  cultivated  genius,  exhibit  in  poetry  the  mod 
natural  images  and  animated  deferiptions,  even  of  vifible 
objects,  without  either  incurring  or  deferving  the  im¬ 
putation  of  plagiarifm. 

In  the  fider  art  of  mufic,  there  are,  at  prefent,  living 
and  noble  indances  how  far  the  blind  may  proceed. 

If  we  look  into  former  periods,  we  fliall  find  illu- 
drious  and  pregnant  examples,  how  amply  nature  has 
capacitated  the  blind  to  excel  both  in  the  fcientific  and 
practical  departments  of  mufic.  In  the  16th  century, 
when  the  progrefs  of  improvement  both  in  melody  and 
harmony  was  rapid  and  confpicuous,  Francifcus  Sali¬ 
nas  was  eminently  didinguifhed.  He  was  born  A.  D. 
1513,  at  Burgos  in  Spain;  and  was  fon  to  the  treafurer 

of 


(g)  Yet  there  are  indances  of  perfons  who  have  been  enabled  to  take  the  figure  and  idea  of  a  face  by  the 
touch,  and  mould  it  in  wax  with  the  utmod  exadtuefs ;  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  blind  fculptor  mentioned  by 
De  Piles,  who  thus  took  the  likenefs  of  the  Duke  de  Braeciano  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  made  a  marble  datue  of 
King  Charles  I.  with  great  elegance  and  judnefs.  Vid.  De  Piles  Cours  de  Peint.  p.  329.  and  Wolf.  PfychoL 

*iat. -6  i6z. 
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of  that  city.  Tho’  afflifted  with  incurable  bliiidoefs, 

J  he  was  profoundly  (killed  both  in  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  mufic.  As  a  performer,  he  is  celebrated  by  his 
cotemporaries  with  the  higheft  encomiums..  As  a  theo- 
rift,  his  book,  if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  is 
equal  in  value  to  any  now  extant  in  any  language.  Tho’ 
he  was  deprived  of  fight  in  his  earlieft  infancv,  he  does 
not  content  himfelf  to  delineate  the  various  phenomena 
in  mufic,  but  the  principles  from  whence  they  refirlt, 
the  relations  of  found,  the  nature  of  arithmetical, 
geometrical,  and  harmonical  ratios,  which  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  were  efteemed  effential  to  the  theory  of  mufic, 
avith  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  would  have  de¬ 
fended  admiration  though  he  had  been  in  full  poffellion 
of  every  fenfe  requifite  for  thefe  difquifitions.  He  was 
taken  to  Rome  in  the  retinue  of  Petrus  Sarmentus 
archbilhop  of  Compoftella  ;  and  having  paffed  twenty 
years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Salamanca,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  profefforfhip  of  mufic,  an  office  at  that  time 
equally  refpe&able  and  lucrative.  Having  difeharged 
it  with  reputation  and  fuccefs  for  fome  time,  he  died 
at  the  venerable  age  of  77. 

In  the  fame  period  flour! ihed  Cafpar  Crumbhorn, 
blind  from  the  third  year  of  his  age  :  yet  he  compo- 
fed  feveral  pieces  in  many  parts  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
and  performed  both  upon  the  flute  and  violin  fo  exqui- 
fitely,  that  he  was  diitinguifhed  by  Augullus  elector 
of  Saxony.  But  preferring  his  native  Silefia  to  every 
other  country,  he  returned  thither,  and  was  appoint¬ 
ed  organift  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  Paul  in 
the  city  of  Lignitz,  where  he  likewife  had  often  the 
direction  of  the  mufical  college,  and  died  June  1  ith 
1621. 

To  thefe  might  be  added  Martini  Pqfenti  of  Venice, 
a  compofer  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic  almoft  of 
all  kinds,  though  blind  from  his  nativity ;  with  other 
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grefs  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  his  npthematical  attain-  El'trd. 
ments,  do  not  render  credible.  V“‘"rv’ 

“  The  fame  inftrument  ferved  hifn  for  algebraical 
calculations,  and  for  the  conftru&ion  of  rectilineal  fi¬ 
gures.  You  would  not  perhaps  be  forry  that  I  Ihould 
give  you  an  explication  of  it,  if  you  thought  your 
mind  previoufly  qualified  to  underftand  it :  and  you 
fliall  foon  perceive  that  it  prefuppofes  no  intellectual 
preparations  of  which  you  are  not  already  miftrefs ; 
and  that  it  would  be  extremely  ufeful  to  yoti  if  you 
flrould  ever  be  feized  with  the  inclination  of  making  long 
calculations  by  touch. 

“  Imagine  to  yourfelf  a.  fquare,  fuch  as  you  fee  Pl.XCVIIL- 
fig.  1.  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  perpendi¬ 
cular  lines  at  the  fides,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may 
prefent  you  the  nine  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Suppofe  this  fquare'  pierced  with  nine  holes  capable  of 
receiving  pins  of  two  kinds,  all  of  equal  length  and 
thicknefs,  but  fome  with  heads  a  little  larger  than  the 
others. 

“  The  pins  with  large  heads  are  neve*  placed  any 
where  elfe  but  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare ;  thofe  with 
fmaller  heads  never  but  at  the  fides,  except  in  one  iingle 
cafe,  which  is  that  of  making  the  figure  1 ,  where  none 
are  placed  at  the  fides.  The  fign  of  o  is  made  by 
placing  a  pin  with  a  large  head  in  the  centre  of  the 
little  fquare,  without  putting  any  other  pin  at  the  fides*.  *  See  ^ 
The  nupiber  1  is  reprefented  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  without  put¬ 
ting  any  other  pin  at  the  fides :  the  number  2,  by  a  pin 
with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare, 
and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  bead  placed  on  one  of 
the  fides  at  the  point  1  :  the  number  3,  by  a  pin  with 
a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and 
by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides^ 
at  the  point  2  :  the  number  4,  by  a  pin  with  a  large 


examples  equally  worthy  of  public  attention.  But  if  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with 


vulgar  prejudice  is  capable  of  blulhing  at  its  own  con¬ 
temptible  character,  or  of  yielding  to  convi&ion,  thofe 


V 

w  _  „  ,  the. 

already  quoted  are  more  than  fufficient  to  fhow  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head 


a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point 
the  number  5,  by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in 


mufical  jugglers  of  our  time,  who  are  generally  as 
abfolute  ftrangers  to  learning  and  tafte  as  to  virtue, 
that  their  art  is  no  monopoly  with  which  thofe  a- 


placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the  point  41  the  number  6, 
by  a  pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
fquare,  and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one 


lone  who  fee  are  inverted  by  the  irreverfible  decree  of  of  the  fides  at  the  point  5 :  the  number  7,  by  a  pin 


heaven. 

For  Sanderfon’s  method  of  calculation,  both  in  a- 
rithmetic  and  algebra,  fee  the  account  prefixed  to  his 
own  treatife  on  that  fubjeft.  But  there  is  a  much  ful¬ 
ler  and  more  circumftantial  detail  both  of  its  nature 
and  its  various  ufes,  given  by  Mr  Didoret  in  his  “  Let¬ 
ter  concerning  the  Blind,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  fee,” 
which  we  fliall  here  tranflate. 

»8  “  It  is  much  eafier  (fays  that  author)  to  ufe  figns 

).  already  invented,  than  to  become  their  inventor ;  as 
one  is  forced  to  do,  when  engaged  in  circumftances 
for  which  he  is  not  provided.  Of  what  advantage 
might  not  this  be  to  Sanderfon  to  find  a  palpable  arith¬ 
metic  already  prepared  for  him  at  five  years  of  age, 
which  he  might  otlierwife  have  felt  the  neceffity  of  in¬ 
venting  for  himfelf  at  the  advanced  period  of  twenty- 
five  ?  This  Sanderfon,  Madam,  is  an  author  deprived 
of  fight,  with  whom  it  may  riot  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe  to  amufe  yon.  They  relate  prodigies  of  him  j 
and  of  thefe  prodigies  there  is  not  one,  which  his  pro- 


with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare, 
and  by  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the 
fides  at  the  point  6t  the  number  8,  by  a  pin  with  a 
large  head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by 
a  pin  with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at 
the  point  7 :  the  number  9,  by  a  pin  with  a  large 
head  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fquare,  and  by  a  pin 
with  a  fmall  head  placed  on  one  of  the  fides  at  the 
point  8. 

“  Here  are  plainly  ten  different  exprefixons  obvious 
to  the  touch,  of  which  every  one  anfwers  to  one  of 
our  ten  arithmetical  chara&ers.  Imagine  now  a  table 
as  large  as  you  pleafe,  divided  into  fmall  fquares,  hori¬ 
zontally  ranged,  and  feparated  one  from  the  other  at 
fimilar  distances,  as  you  fee  it  in  fig.  3.  Thus  you  will, 
have  the  inftrument  of  Sanderfon. 

“  You  may  eafily  conceive  that  there  is  not  any  This^rota- 
number  which  one  cannot  exprefs  upon  this  table;  and,  tlon  applied’ 
by  confequence,  no  arithmetical  operation  which  one t0  numeri¬ 
cal!  not  execute  upon  it.  cal  °Per;** 

«  Let110** 


Blind. 
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“  Let  It  be  propofed,  for  inftartCC,  to  find  the  fum,  “  Sometimes,  in'ftead  of  forming  an  entire  line  with 


Blind. 


J  or  to  work  the  addition  of  the  nine  numbers  following,  thefe  pins,  he  contented  himfelf  with  placing  fome 
12345  of  them  at  all  the  angular  points,  or  points  of  inter- 

23456  feftion  5  around  which  he  tied  iilk  threads,  which 

34567  finiflted  the  formation  of  the  limits  of  his  figures.”  See 

45678  %  1- 

56789  It  may  be  added  by  way  of  improvement,  that  for 

67890  the  divifion  of  one  feries  of  numbers  from  another,  a 

78901  thin  piece  of  timber  in  the  form  of  a  ruler  with  which 

89012  lines  are  drawn,  having  a  pin  at  each  eud  for  the  holes 

90123  in  the  fquares,  might  be  interpofed  between  the  two 

“  I  eXprefs  them  on  the  table  in  the  order  as  they  feries  to  be  diftinguifhed. 
are  dictated  to  me;  the  firft  figure  at  the  left  of  the  This  geometrician  left  other  inftruments  behind  him; 
firft  number,  upon  the  firft  fquare  to  the  left  of  the  but  as  we  do  not  know  the'ir  ufes,  we  need  not  add 
firft  line ;  the  fecond  figure,  to  th#  left  of  the  firft  their  deferiptions. 

number,  upon  the  fecond  fquare  to  the  left  of  the  fame  It  muft  be  owned,  that  by  the  notation  here  exhi* 
line  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  bited  every  modification  of  number  may  be  expreffed, 

.  “  I  place  the  fecond  number  upon  the  fecond  row  2nd  of  confequence  every  arithmetical  operation  fuc- 

of  fquares,  units  beneath  units,  and  tens  beneath  tens,  cefsfully  performed;  but  we  have  been  recently  favour  - 

&c.  ed  with  another  form  of  palpable  arithmetic,  which 

“  I  place  the  third  number  upon  the  third  row  of  appears  to  us  equally  comprehenfive  and  much  more 
fqtiares,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Then  with  my  fingers  Ample  than  that  of  Sanderfon.  It  was  originally  in¬ 
running  over  each  of  the  rows  vertically  from  the  hot-  vented,  and  is  ftill  ufed  in  calculation,  by  Dr  Henry 
tom  to  the  top,  beginning  with  that  which  is  neareft  to  Moyes  ;  a  gentleman  whom  wc  had  formerly  occafiori 
my  right,  I  work  the  addition  of  the  numbers  which  to  mention  with  merited  applaufe  in  this  article,  and 
are  expreffed,  and  mark  the  furplus  of  the  tens  at  the  whole  chara&er  and  attainments  we  have  endeavoured 
foot  of  that  column.  I  then  pafs  to  the  fecond  co-  more  fully  to  illuftrate  than,  had  been  done  in  the  for- 
lumn,  advancing  towards  the  left ;  upon  which  I  ope-  mer  edition,  as  well  fr©Wri*pfrfonal  knowledge  as  from 
rate  in  the  fame  manner;  from  thence  to  the  thifd ;  the  anecdotes  of  Dr  Bew,  as  the  m oft  eligible  intro- 

andthusin  fucceffion  I  finiih  my  addition.  du&ion  to  the  account  of  his  notation,  given  in  the 

. .  ‘  We  Ihall  now  fee  how  the  fame  table  ferved  him  words  of  his  own  letter,  and  exemplified  in  a  figure  co- 

inftrument  for  demonftrating  the  properties  of  reftilineal  figures,  pied  from  a  drawing  directed  by  himfelf. 
applied  to  Let  us  fuppofe  this  propofition- to  be  demonftrated,  “  To  the  Editor  of  Enyclopsedia  Britannica*  Di  Moy< 

flruAioI  pf  ^hat  parallelograms  which  have  the  fame  balls  and  the  “  Sir,  In  compliance  with  your  requeft ,  I  fend  you 
rectilineal  fame  height  are  equal  in  their  furfaees.  He  placed  the  following  brief  account  of  a  palpable  notation 


The  fame 


Egurej 


his  pins  as  may  be  feen  fig.  4.  He  gave  names  to  which  I  have  generally  ufed  for  thefe  20  years  to  affift 
the  angular  points,  and  finilhed  his  detnonftration  with  my  memory  in  numerical  computations.  When  I  be- 
his  fingers.  gan  to  ftudy  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  which  I  did 

“  If  we  fuppofe  that  Safl  lerfon  only  employed  pins  at  an  early  period  of  life,  I  foon  difeovered  to  my  mor- 
with  large  heads  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  figures,  tification,  that  a  perfon  entirely  deprived  of  fight  could 
around  thefe  lie  might  arrange  his  pin3  with  finall  heads  fcarcely  proceed  in  that  ufeful  fcience  without  the  aid 
in  nine  different  manners,  all  of  which  were  familiar  of  palpable  fymbols  reprefenting  the  ten  numerical 
to  him.  Thus  he  fcarcely  found  any  embarraffment  characters;  Being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the 
but  in  thofe  cafes  where  the  great  number  of  angular  writings  of  Sanderfon,  in  which  a  palpable  notation  is 
points  which  he  was  under  a  neeeffity  of  naming  in  his  deferibed,  I  embraced  the  obvious,  though,  as  I  after-, 
demonftration  obliged  him  to  recur  to  the  letters  of  the  wards  found,  imperfect-expedient  of  cutting  into  the 
alphabet.  We  are  not  informed  how  he  employed  form  of  the  numerical  cliaraCters  thin  pieces  of  wood 
them.  or  metal;  By  arrarrgpng  thefe  on  the  furface  of  a 

“  We  only  know,  that  his  fingers  ran  over  the  board,  I  could  reaiil.y  reprefent  any  given  number, 
board  with  aftoniihing  agility ;  that  he  undertook  not  only  to  the  touch,  but  alfo  to  the  eye  ;  and  by 
with  fuccefs  the  longeft  calculations ;  that  he  could  in-  covering  the  board  with  a  lamina  of  wax,  my  fymbols 
terrupt  the  feries,  and  difeover  his  miftakes ;  that  he  were  prevented  from 'changing  their  places,  they  ad-* 
proved  them  with  the  greateft  eafe  ;  and  that  his  la-  hering  to  the  board  from  the  flighteft  preffure.  By  this 
bours  required  infinitely  lefs  time  than  one  could  have  contrivance,  I  could  folve,  though  flowly,  any  pro- 
imagined,  by  the  exaftnefs  and  promptitude  with  blem  in  the  fcience  of  numbers:  but  it  foon  occurred 
which  he  prepared  his  inftruments  and  difpofed  his  to  me,  that  my  notation,  confifting  of  ten  fpecies  of 
table.  fymbols  or  characters,  was  much  more  complicated  than 

Prepara-  “  preparation  confifted  in  placing  pins  with  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  that  any  given  number 
tionofthe  large  heads  in  the  centres  of  all  the  fquares:  having  might  be  diftiuCtly  expreffed  by  three  fpecies  of  pegs 
inftrument.done  this,  no  more  remained  to  him  but  to  fix  their  alone.  To  illuftrate  my  meaning,  let  A,  B,  C,  D, 
values  by  pins  of  fmaller  heads,  except  in  cafes  (fig.  j.),  reprefent  a  fquare  piece  of  mahogany  a  foot 
where  it  was  neceffary  to  mark  an  unit ;  then  he  pla-  broad  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs ;  let  the  fides  A  B, 
ced  in  the  centre  of  a  fquare  a  pin  with  a  fmall  head,  B  C,  C  D,  D  A,  be  each  divided-  into  24  equal  parts ; 
in  the  place  of  a  pin  with  a  large  head  with  which  it  let.  every  two  oppofite  divilions  - be  joined  by  a  groove 
had  been  occupied,  cut  in  the  board  fufficiently  deep  to  be  felt  with  the  fin- 
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J5iln4-  gee,  and  let  the  board  be  perforated  at  each  interfec-  arithmetic  an  empty  hole  in  the  integer-groove  repr<s 

- - A'r,~  fents  the  comma  or  decimal  point.  By  Amilar  breaks  ~ 

I  alfo  denote  pouftds,  {hillings,  pence,  & c.  and  by  the 
fame  expedient  I  feparate  in  divifion  the  divifor  and 


'  tion  with  an  inftrument  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter, 

“  The  furface  of  the  board  being  thus  divided  into 
576  little  fquares,  with  a  fmall  perforation  at  each  of  quotient  from  the  dividend, 
their  angles,  let  three  fcts  of  pegs  or  pins,  refembling  'T" 

thofe  reprefented  in  the  plate  at  the  figures  6,  7,  8, 


This  notation,  which  fupplies  me  completely 
with  coefficients  and  indices  in  algebra  and  fluxions. 


be  fo  fitted  to  the  holes  in  the  board,  that  when  ftuck  feems  much  fuperior  to  any  of  the  kind  hitherto  made 
into  them  they  may  keep  their  pofitions  like  thofe  of  public  in  the  weft  of  Europe.  That  invented  And  de> 


a  fiddle,  and  require  fome  fo.ce  to  turn  them  round. 
The  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  firft  fet  is  a 
right-angled  triangle  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 


fcribed  by  Mr  Grenville,  having  no  lefs  than  ten  fets 
of  pegs,  is  by  much  too  complicated  for  general  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  that  which  we  owe  to  the  celebrated  San- 


thicknefs  ;  the  head  of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  fe-  derfon  is  apt  to  puzzle  and  embarrafs  the  calculator, 
cond  fet  differs  only  from  the  former  in  having  a  fmall  as  the  pegs  reprefenting  the  numerical  digits  can  fel- 
riotch  in  its  doping  fide  or  hypothenufe  ;  and  the  head  dom  or  neyer  be  in  the  fame  ftraight  line.  If  you 
of  each  peg  belonging  to  the  third  fet  is  a  fquare  of  agree  with  me’that  the  above  notation  may  promote 


which  the  breadth  ftiould  be  equal  to  the  bafe  of  the 
triangle  of  the  other  two.  Thefe  pegs  fhould  be  kept 
in  a  cafe  confifting  of  three  boxes  or  cells,  each  cell 
being  allotted  to  a  fet,  and  the  cafe  muft  be  placed 


the  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  happinefs,  of  per- 
fons  denied  the  benefit  of  fight,  you  have  my  confent 
to  give  it  a  place  in  the  prefent  edition  of  your  valu¬ 
able  work.  I  an>»  Sir,  with  refpeft,  your  obedient 


clofe  by  the  board  previous  to  the  commencement  of  fervant,  Henry  Moves.” 

every  operation.  Each  fet  fhould  confift  of  60  or  70  We  have  feen  the  machine  above  mentioned,  which 
pegs  (at  leaft  when  employed  in  long  calculations)  ;  was  exhibited  to  the  fociety  for  the  improvement  of 
and  when  the  work  is  finifhed,  they  fhould  be  collected  polite  arts,  &c.  by  Mr  Grenville,  who  is  himfelf  alfo 
from  the  board  and  carefully  reftored  to  their  refpective  deprived  of  fight.  But  though  this  has  met  with  the 
boxes. 


Things  being  thus  prepared,  let  a  peg  of  the  firft 
fet  be  fixed  into  the  bqar^  and  it  will  acquire  four 


approbation  of  Mr  Stanley,  we  cannot  forbear  to  think 
it  lefs  Ample  in  its  ftru&ure  than  that  of  Dr  Moyes’s, 
more  multiform  in  its  apparatus,  and  of  confequence 


different  values  according  pofition  refpecting  the  more  laborious  and  complex  in  the  procefs  of  its  ope- 
calculator.  When  its  floptng  fide  is  turned  towards  ration:  for  where  every  Angle  peg  has  only  one  power 


the  left,  it  denotes  one,  or  the  firft  digit  $  when  turn¬ 
ed  upwards,  or  from  the  calculator,  it  denotes  two,  or 
the  fecond  digit ;  when  turned  to  the  right,  it  repre- 
fents  three  ;  and  when  turned  downwards,  or  towards 
the  calculator,  it  denotes  four,  or  the  fourth  digit, 


and  acquires  no  diverfity  of  value  from  its  pofition, 
their  forms  muft  be  indefinitely  varied  and  their  num¬ 
bers  prodigioufly  multiplied  ;  which  muft  coft  both  the 
memory  and  judgment  of  the  pupil  numberlefs  painful 
and  fatiguing  exertions  before  he  contracts  a  habit  of 


Eive  is  denoted  by  a  peg  of  the  feeond  fet,  having  its  ufiug  the  inftrument  with  promptitude  and  fucccfs. 
Hoping  fide  or  hypothenufe  turned  to  the  left ;  fix,  by  On  thefe  accounts,  a  particular  defeription  of  it  is 
the  fame  turned  upwards ;  feven,  by  the  fame  turned  omitted  in  this  place. 


to  the  right ;  and  eight,  by  the  fame  turned  diredtly 
down,  or  towards  the  body  of  the  calculator.  Nine 


In  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  fuch  as  conic  A  new  13 
fections,  the  fame  folid  figui 


is  expreffed  by  a  peg  of  the  third  fet  when  its  edges  perception  to  thofe  who  fee,  may  perform  the  fame  propofed”* 
are  direfted  to  right  and  left ;  and  the  fame  peg  ex-  ufeful  office  to  the  blind.  But,  for  the  ftru&ure  of  * 

'  preffes  the  cypher  when  its  edges  are  direfted  up  and  fuperficial  figures,  we  fhould  imagine,  that  a  kind  of 
down.  By  three  different  pegs  the  relative  values  of  matter  might  be  found,  foft  enough  to  be  eafily  fufeep- 
the  ten  digits  may  therefore  be  diftin&ly  expreffed  with  tible  of  impreffions,  yet  hard  enough  to  retain  them 


facility  ;  and  by  a  fufficient  number  of  each  fet  the 
fteps  and  refult  of  the  lorgefi  calculation  may  be  clear¬ 
ly  reprefented  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling.  It  feems  unne- 
ccffary  to  illuftrate  this  by  ap'  example  ;  fuffice  it  to 
exprefs  in  our  characters  the  present  year  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  a?ra  1788  :  Take  a  peg  of  the  firft  fet  and  fix  it 
in  the  board  with  its  Hoping  fide  turned  towards  the 


till  effaced  by  an  equal  preffure.  Suppofe,  for  inftance, 
a  table  were  formed,  four  feet  broad  and  eight  in  length ; 
for  the  figures,  that  they  may  be  the  more  fenfible  to 
the  touch,  ought  to  be^arger  than  ordi«ary.  Suppofe 
this  table  had  brims,  or  a  moulding  round  it,  rifing 
an  inch  above  the  furface  :  let  the  whole  expanfe,  then, 
be  filled  with  bees-wax,  and  the  furface  above  preffed 
left  equal  to  one ;  take  now  a  peg  of  the  fecond  fet  extremely  even  with  a  poliflred  board,  formed  exaflly 
and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole  in  the  fame  groove,  pro-  to  fit  the  fpace  within  the  mouldings.  This  board 
ceeaing  as  ufual  from  left  to  right,  with  its  (loping  will  always  be  neceffary  to  efface  the  figures  employed 


Tide  turned  to  the  right  equal  to  7  ;  next  take  a  peg 
of  the  fame  fet  and  fix  it  in  the  next  hole,  with  its 
Hoping  fide  turned  downwards,  equal  to  8  ;  laftly,  take 
another  peg  of  the  fame  fet  and  place  it  in  the  next 
hole  in  the  fame  pofition,  equal  to  8  ;  and  the  whole 
will  exprefs  the  number  required. 


Vol.  III.  Part  I. 


in  former  propofitions,  and  prepare  the  furface  for  new 
ones.  We  think  we  have  pondered  the  minuteft  in¬ 
convenience  that  can  arife  from  this  method  of  deli¬ 
neating  and  conceiving  geometrical  truths  ;  and,  after 
all,  the  table  appears  to  us  the  beft  and  the  leaft  tron-  44 
blefome  apparatus  which  a  blind  man  can  ufe.  We  Geographi- 
When  it  is  neceffary  to  exprefs  a  vulgar  fraftion,  can  fee  no  reafon  why  general  ideas  of  geography  or  cal  inftru- 
1  place  the  numerator  in  the  groove  immediately  above,  topography  might  not  be  conveyed  to  him  in  the  fame 
and  the  denominator  in  that  immediately  below  the  manner,  by  fpheres  compofed  of  or  covered  with  the  {foe  blind, 
groove  in  which  the  integers  ftand ;  and  in  decimal  fame  imprefiible  matter. 

* .  P  P 


Such 
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Blind.  Such  were  the  mediums  that  occurred  to  the  author, 
*"  1  when  this  article  was  originally  written,  for  conveying 

to  perfons  deprived  of  light  thofe  remote  and  compli¬ 
cated  truths  which  vifion  alone  was  thought  capable 
of  reprefenting  ;  but  a  work  has  been  lately  publilhed 
at  Paris  which  fuperfedes  every  former  attempt  to  pro- 
45  mote  or  facilitate  the  improvement  of  the  blind.  The 
Account  of  invention  of  a  plan  fo  arduous  in  its  appearance  and 
{ jr'the  un”  Pra(^:*ca^^e  *n  *ts  execution,  demanded  the  higheft 

provement  exertions  of  the  noble  ft  genius  to  produce  it,  and  the 
of  the  blind,  moft  ftrenuous  efforts  of  indefatigable  humanity  to 
render  it  effe&ual.  It  is  intitled,  “  An  Effay  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind.”  Its  objeft  is  to  teach  them, 
by  palpable  characters  impreffed  on  paper,  not  only 
the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  hut  likewife  the  principles 
of  mechanical  operation,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  thofe 
who  have  no  genius  for  literary  improvement  may  yet 
become  refpeftahle,  ufeful,  and  independent  members 
of  fociety,  in  the  capacity  of  common  artifans.  By 
thefe  tangible  fignatures  they  are  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  print ;  they  are  likewife  inftruCted  in 
geometry,  in  algebra,  geography,  and,  in  fhort,  in 
every  branch  of  natural  philofophy.  Nor  are  their  ef¬ 
forts  circumfcribed  by  mere  utility  ;  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts  has  likewife  been  cultivated  among  them.  They 
have  been  taught  to  read  mnfic  with  their  fingers  as 
others  do  with  their  eyes ;  and  though  they  cannot  at 
once  feel  the  notes  and  perform  them  upon  an  inftru- 
ment,  yet  are  they  capable  of  acquiring  any  leffou 
with  as  much  exaCtnefs  and  rapidity  as  thofe  who  en¬ 
joy  all  the  advantages  of  light.  But  we  fhall  give  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  wonderful  topics  con¬ 
tained  in  this  effay.  In  his  firft  chapter  the  author 
difeovers  the  end  propofed  by  that  delineation  of  cul¬ 
ture  which  he  offers  to  the  blind  ;  it  is  to  enlarge  their 
fphere  of  knowledge,  and  of  confequence  to  increafe 
their  capacities  and  improve  their  powers  of  aCtion,  fo 
that  they  may  become  happy  and  independent  in  them- 
felves,  and  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  others.  The  2d  chap- 
ter,contaiiis  an  anfwer  to  the  objections  urged  againft  the 
general  utility  of  this  inftitution.  Thefe  objections  are 
candidly  ftated,  and  anfwered  in  the  moft  fatisfaCtory 
manner  ;  but  were  we  to  recapitulate  them  in  detail,  it 
would  protradt  this  article  to  a  length  much  beyond  its 
due  proportion,  even  upon  the  extended  plan  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia.  The  3d  chapter  treats  of  reading  as  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  pradtice  of  the  blind.  The  4th  chapter  con- 
fifts  of  anfwers  to  various  objections  againft  the  method 
of  reading  propofed  for  the  blind  ;  but  thefe,  for  rea- 
fons  formerly  given,  we  cannot  with  propriety  deli¬ 
neate  in  this  article.  In  the  5th  chapter  is  Ihown  the 
art  of  printing  as  praCtifed  by  the  blind  for  their  pe¬ 
culiar  ufe.  In  the  6th  chapter  is  deferibed  the  man¬ 
ner  of  teaching  the  blind  the  art  of  printing  for  thofe 
that  fee.  In  the  7th  is  reprefented  the  manner  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  write.  The  8th  chapter  explains 
the  method  of  teaching  the  blind  arithmetic  5  the 
9th,  geography?  the  10th,  mufic.  The  1  ith,  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  which  the 
blind  are  employed,  and  of  the  way  by  which  they 
are  formed  for  fuch  occupations.  The  1 2th  lhows  in 
general  the  proper  manner  of  inftruCting  the  blind, 
and  draws  a  parallel  between  their  education  and  that 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Chapter  13th  treats  of  the 
method  of  inftruCting  them  in  the  languages,  mathe- 


t 


matics,  hiftory,  &c.  What  remains  of  the  book  is  Blind, 
taken  up  with  notes  which  illuftrate  each  particular '  »  •“ 

chapter  ;  a  fhort  hiftorical  account  of  the  rife,  the  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  prefent  ftate,  of  the  academy  for  the 
formation  of  the  blind  ;  an  ode  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  blind,  by  one  that  laboured  under  that  affliction  ; 
an  extraCt  from  the  regifter  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  ;  opinion  of  the  printers  ;  models  of  the  va¬ 
rious  pieces  which  blind  children  are  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  ;  and  an  account  of  the  exercifes  performed  by 
blind  children  in  prefence  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
royal  family,  during  the  Chriftmas  folemnities  1786. 

Thus  having  given  a  curfory  view  of  the  various  topics 
contained  in  the  effay,  we  proceed  to  give  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blind  print  and  write.  ^ 
The  blind  compofitor,  then,  has  a  box  for  every  al- Printing 
phabetical  character  in  ufe ;  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  performed 
boxes  are  palpably  marked  the  peculiar  character  be- 
longing  to  each  ;  they  are  filled  with  types,  which  lie  ‘,n 
choofes  and  lets  as  they  are  called  for,  but  not  in  the 
pofition  in  which  they  are  to  be  read  ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  they  are  inverted  as  objects  are  feen  painted  on  the 
retina  of  an  eye  by  an  optician.  Having  thus  fixed 
and  arranged  his  types,  he  choofes  a  page  of  the 
ftrongeft  paper  that  can  be  found,  which  he  gently 
moiftens  in  a  degree  fufficient  to  render  it  more  eafily 
fufceptible  of  impreffions,  without  being  dilacerated 
or  worn  by  the  fhock  which  it  muft  afterwards  under¬ 
go.  He  then  lays  it  upon  the  types ;  and  by  the  cau¬ 
tious  operation  of  the  prefs,.  or  by  the  eafy  ftrokes  of 
a  little  hammer,  which  are  frequently  repeated  over 
the  whole  expanfe,  he  caufes  the  imprelfion  of  the 
type  to  rife  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  paper,  where, 
when  dry,  it  continues  not  only  obvious  to  the  fight 
but  the  touch,  and  is  far  from  being  eafily  effaced. 

Oft  the  upper  fide  of  the  paper  the  letters  appear  in 
their  proper  pofition,  and  by  their  fenfible  elevation 
above  the  common  furface  render  it  practicable  for  the  4?  1 

blind  to  read  them  with  their  fingers.  Their  manner  Their  man  . 
of  writing  is  analogous  to  this  operation  :  the  pupil,  ner 1  of  writ 
by  repeated  experiments,  having  familiarifed  himfelfting» 
to  the  forms  of  the  letters,  both  in  their  inverted  and 
in  their  proper  pofition,  gradually  learns  to  delineate 
them  upon  paper,  moiftened  as  before,  with  the  point 
of  an  iron  pen,  which  has  no  fplit,  and  which  is  juft 
(harp  enough  to  imprefs  without  piercing  the  paper : 
thus,  on  the  fide  next  to  the  writer’s  hand,  the  letters 
are  formed  funk  and  inverted  ;  but  when  the  paper  is 
turned  they  appear  right  and  in  relievo.  Thus  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  form  and  decypher,  not  only  the 
characters  required  in  common  language,  but  alfo  ma¬ 
thematical  diagrams,  arithmetical  and  geographical 
proceffes,  and  all  the  characters  ufed  in  the  written 
language  of  mufic.  If  this  account  fhould  appear  in¬ 
credible  to  any  of  our  readers,  let  him  be  ’informed, 
that  the  author  of  this  article  has  converfed  with  two 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  veracity  who  faw  the  blind 
perform  all  the  wonders  here  recapitulated  with  afto- 
nilhing  fuccefs,  to  the  univerfal  fatisfa&ion  of  num- 
berlefs  fpeCtators  whom  curiofity  and  companion  im¬ 
pelled  to  vilit  the  academy,  that  they  might  behold 
with  their  own  eyes  a  fpeCtacle  fo  interefting  to  humani¬ 
ty.  Let  the  incredulous  be  alfo  informed,  that  the  com- 
pofer  of  the  article  has  in  his  own  hands  a  copy  of 
this  work  now  reviewed,  which  is  printed  and  bound 
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‘  eafy ;  at  night  they  are  company  to  us ;  when  we 

*  travel,  they  attend  us ;  and  in  our  rural  retirements,  ^ 

*  they  do  not  forfake  us/ 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  joys  of  religion  are 
for  ever  adequate  to  the  largeft  capacity  of  a  finite  and 
:  boundlefs  in 
We  have  al- 


BHml  by  the  blind  themfelvea.  -  They  exhibit  at  their  own 
'“’■—V"""'  academy  every  Wednefday  and  Saturday  between 
one  and  two  o’clock  at  noon,  to  crowds  of  charitable 
admirers,  by  whofe  liberal  donations  the  inftitution  is 
now  chiefly  fupported. 

The  knowledge  of  aflronomy  might  likewife  be  progreflive  intelligence ;  and  as  they  a 
The  blind  °f  infinite  ufe,  both  by  enlarging  the  blind  perfon’s  extent,  fo  they  are  endlefs  in  duration, 
fufceptible  ideas  of  the  univerfe,  and  by  giving  him  higher  and  ready,  more  than  once,  obferved,  that  the  foul  of  a 

cf  allrono-  more  confirmed  impreffions  of  that  energy  by  which  blind  man  is  extremely  obnoxious  to  melancholy  and 

Iuy*  the  liars  are  moved,  and  of  that  defign  by  which  deje&ion.  Where,  therefore,  can  he  find  a  more  co- 

I  their  motions  are  regulated.  But  thefe  objects  are  pious,  intimate,  permanent,  and  efficacious  fource  of 

too  vail ;  their  di (lances,  their  magnitudes,  their  pe-  comfort  than  in  religion  ?  Let  this  then  be  inculcated 
riods  of  revolution,  are  too  complex  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  mind,  or  impreffed  in  the  memory,  with¬ 
out  fenfible  mediums.  For  this  purpofe,  an  orrery,  or 
fome  machine  of  a  fimilar  conftrudtion,  will  be  indif- 
penfably  requilite. 

Of  natural  The  fcience  of  caufes  and  effe&s  might  likewife  yield 
philofoph)'.  him  the  moll  fublime  and  rational  entertainment  of 
which  an  intelligent  being,  in  his  prefent  Hate,  is  fuf¬ 
ceptible.  By  this  he  might  enter  into  the  laws,  the 
viciffitude3,  the  oeconomy,  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  that  he  Ihould  be  an  ocular  witnefs 
of  the  experiments  by  which  thefe  laws  are  detected 
and  explained.  He  may  fafely  take  them  for  granted; 
and  if,  ai  any  time,  a  particular  experiment  Ihould 
prove  faithlefs,  he  may,  from  general  principles,  be 
able  to  difeover  its  fallacy,  whether  in  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  the  inaptitude  of  the  inftruments,  or  the  pro- 
cefsof  the  execution.  The  laws  of  motion,  the  ya- 
rious  ratios  or  proportions  of  forces  whether  fimple  or 
compound,  he  may  calculate  and  afeertain  by  the  fame 
means  and  in  the  fame  method  fo  happily  ufed  by 
jo  Sanderfon. 

Of  moral  Moral  and  theological  knowledge  he  may  eafily  ob-  felf-derived  enjoyment.  Thefe  amufements  are  prolific 
iphl'ofttj  hy  tain,  either  from  books,  or  inilrudlions  delivered  viva  of  nurnberlefs  advantages  :  they  afford  us  at  once  enter- 
i  j ‘‘  ‘  e0‘  voce.  The  lad,  if  communicated  by  one  who  under-  tainment  and  exertion ;  they  teach  us  to  explore  a 

*  c  ’  flands  and  feels  the  fubjedt,  with  a  proper  degree  of  thonfand  refources  for  prefervation  and  improvement, 

perfpicuity  and  fenfibility,  are  infinitely  the  moil  eli-  which  would otherwife  have  efcaped  our  attention;  they 
gible.  By  morals,  we  would  not  merely  be  underltood  render  us  awake  and  fenfible  to  a  thoufand  notices  both 
to  mean  a  regular  and  inculpable  feries  of  a&ion,  but  of  external  and  intellectual  objects,  which  would  otlicr- 
the  proper  exertion  and  habitual  arrangement  of  the  wife  have  paffed  unobferved. 

whole  internal  oeconomy,  of  which  external  adtions  are  Thus  far  have  we  proceeded  without  mentioning  phi- 

110  more  than  mere  expreffions,  and  from  which  the  lological  learning ;  though  we  know  it  to  be  attain- 

highdl  and  mod  permanent  happinefs  alone  can  proceed,  able  by  the  blind  in  a  high  degree,  and  though  we 

By  theology  ,wedo  not  mean  that  fyftematic  or  fcholaftic  are  confcious  of  its  importance  both  to  theif  ufe  and 
jargon,  which  too  frequently  ufurps  its  venerable  name ;  ornament.  But  as  it  is  not  indifpenfable,  and  as 

but  thofe  fublime  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  nature  and  — —  — J  - r-  — -  “-1 - ^ 

government  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whether  difcoverable 
by  nature  or  revealed  in  feripture,  which  enforce  every 
•moral  obligation,  which  teach  us  what  is  the  ultimate 
good  of  our  nature,  which  determine  our  efforts  and 


with  the  utmoft  care  and  affiduity.  Let  the  whole  force 
of  the  foul  be  exerted  in  ffiowing  him  that  it  is  reafon- 
able.  Let  all  the  noblelt  affedtions  of  the  heart  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  recommending  it  as  amiable ;  for  we  will 
venture  to  affert,  that  the  votary  of  religion  alone  is 
the  man, — 

§)uem,Jt  fraftus  illahatur  or  bis, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruin  a  : 

Thus  tranflated ; 

Whom,  though  with  nature’s  wreck  opprefs’d, 
Unmanly  fears  could  ne’er  infell. 

When  the  fituation  of  the  blind,  and  its  natural  ef- 
fedls  upon  their  charadlers,  are  confidered ;  when  we 
reflcdl  how  exqnifite  their  diftreffes,  how  pungent  their 
difappointments,  how  fenfible  their  regrets,  how  te¬ 
dious  and  gloomy  their  periods  of  folitude  ;  we  mull 
be  wretches  indeed,  if  we  can  grudge  either  labour  or 
expenfe  in  procuring  them  every  fource  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  which,  when  procured,  remains  in  their  own 
power,  and  yields  what  may  be  in  fome  meafure  termed 


acquifition  is  tedious  and  operofe,  we  thought  it  lef$ 
neceffary  to  be  early  and  minutely  fpecified.  We  can¬ 
not  doubt,  that  learning  different  languages  adds  to 
the  treafure  of  our  ideas,  and  renders  thofe  which  we 
poffefs  more  clear  and  definite.  It  muff  be  acknow- 


animate  our  hopes  in  purfiling  this  mod  important  of  all  ledged,  that  the  poffeffion  of  other  languages  elucidates 
objects.  What  Cicero  fays  of  the  arts  and  fciences  our  own.  The  technical  terms  of  almoft  every  fcience 
may  with  great  propiiety  be  applied  to  religion :  Nam  are  exotic;  and  without  clearly  underflanding  thofe, 


cetera  neque  temporum  funt ,  tieque  atatum  omnium ,  ne- 
que  locorum  ;  et  bac  Jiudia  adolefcentiam  alunt ,  fenedu - 
tern  obledant ,  fecundas  res  or  nan  t,  adverfis  perfugium  ac 
folatium  pr.-ebent :  deled  ant  domi ,  non  impediunt  foris  ; 
pern- dant  nobijcum,  per igranantur,  rujhcantur.  Tranf- 


cannot  properly  poffefs  the  ideas  of  which  they 
are  the  vehicles.  But  thefe  motives  are  common  to 
every  candidate  for  philological  improvement  with  the 
blind.  sr 

„  _  The  paths  of  grammar,  however,  are  dry  and  rug- Of  gram- 

lated  thus  :  ‘  For  other  ftudies  are  not  fuited  to  every  ged  ;  and  it  will  be  necefiary  for  the  pedagogue,  who-  niar. 

‘  time,  to  every  age,  and  to  every  place:  but  thefe  give  ever  he  is,  to  take  all  the  opportunities  that  offer  of. 

*  (Length  in  youth,  and  joy  in  old  age;  adorn  profpe-  enlightening  the  darknefs  and  pollfiling  the  afperities 
‘  rity„  and  are  the  fnp port  and  confolation  of  adverfity ;  of  the  road.  When,  therefore,  the  intellect  of  the 

*  at  home  they  are  delightful,  and  abroad  they  are  pupil  begins  to  open  and  exert  its  penetration,  it  will 

Ppa  be 
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Blind,  be  proper  to  fhow  him  how  the  nature,  the  forms, 

' - v -  and  arrangements,  of  words,  flow  from  our  ideas  and 

their  relations.  Every  fubftance  muft  naturally  be  in 
fome  Hate  ;  it  mull  either  aft,  or  be  acted  upon.  The 
actions  which  it  performs  or  fuffers'  muft  be  performed 
or  fuffered  in  fome  definite  manner  or  degree.  It 
muft  likewife  have  fome  qualities,  whether  temporary 
and  accidental,  or  natural  and  permanent.  Thele  qua¬ 
lities  muft  likewife  be  fufceptible  of  degrees.  When 
different  fubllances  are  confidered  in  the  fame  Hate, 
its  common  participation  forms  a  connection :  when 
regarded  in  different  ftates,  that  difference  forms  an 
eppofition.  The  conftant  fEpetition  of  the  names  of 
fubftances  and  qualities  produces  a  difagreeable  mono¬ 
tony  in  language.  They  muft  therefore  be  implied  in 
other  words,  which  likewife  in  fome  cafes  ferve  to  con¬ 
nect  the  parts  of  a  fentence.  There  is  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  fucli  words  as  imply  the  -connection  of  fentences, 
and  fueh  as  imply  the  connection  of  ftates  or  circum- 
ftances.  Actions  to  be  performed  or  fuffered  may  be 
either  pofitively  affumed  of  any  fubftance,  or  merely 
attributed  to  them.  Living  and  percipient  fubftancea 
have  immediate  fenfations  of  pain  or  pleafure,  which 
likewife  are  productive  of  defire  andaverlion.  To  thefe 
fentiments  particular  founds  are  adapted,  whether  im¬ 
mediately  infpired  by  nature,  or  refulting  from  affocia- 
tion  and  tacit  convention. 

Thus  we  have  a  foundation  for  all  the  different  parts 
of  fpeech  ;  and  from  their  natures  and  offices  their 
forms  and  arrangements  may  be  deduced,  according  to 
■  5®  the  analogy  of  every  language. 

Jr-6  bhM  The  art  of  reafoning,  the  knowledge  of  hiftory,  and 
of  logic  hi.  a  ta^e  ^or  t^ie  belles  lettres,  are  eafily  attainable  by  the 

ftory,  and  blind  ;  and  as  they  are  copious  funds  of  entertainment, 

the  belles  they  Ihould  be  inculcated,  though  at  the  expence  of  care 
lettres.  and  labour. 

A  contra-  The  relations  of  perfons  fubjeCted  to  this  misfor- 
nion  Ihould  tune>  if  i°  eafy  circumftances,  will  find  it  highly  con- 
beunired  to  dueive  to  the  improvement  of  their  charge,  to  feleCt 
tlie  blind  fome  one  among  his  coevals,  of  a  found  underftanding, 
than theWs a  ^weet  and  patient  temper,  a  docile  mind,  a  warm 
of  inrereit  heart,  and  a  communicative  difpofition.  Thefe  two 
and  con ve-  Ihould  be  taught  to  find  their  intereft  and  happinefs  in 
niency.  their  connection  one  with  another.  Their  bed,  their 
board,  their  walks,  their  entertainments,  their  leffons, 
fhpuld  be  common.  Thefe  are  the  heft  eyes  with 
whjch  art  can  endow  a  blind  man  :  and  if  properly  fe- 
leCted,  they  will  on  fome  occafions  yield  very  little,  in 
utility  and  perfection,  to  thofeof  nature;  nay,  at  fome 
junctures  they  may  be  preferable. 
jVTufic  one  If  the  blind  muft  depend  upon  the  exercife  of  their 
of  the  nioft  own  powers  for  bread,  we  have  already  pointed  out 
proper  em-  muflc  as  their  eafieft  and  moft  obvious  province  ;  but 
for  theCntS  ^et  **-  at  fame  t*ine  teoiembered,  that  mediocrity 
blind.  Me-  in  this  art  may  prove  the  bittereft  and  moft  effectual 
diocrity,  curfe  which  a  parent  can  infliCt  upon  his  offspring,  as 
however,  fubjeCts  them  to  every  vicious  impreffion  or  habit 
pernicious.  ITiajr  p,e  imbibed  or  contracted  from  the  loweft 

and  moft  abandoned  of  mankind.  If  your  pupil,  there¬ 
fore,  be  not  endowed  with  natural  talents  exquifitely 
proper  both  for  the  theory  and  praCtice  of  this  art,  fuf- 
fer  him  by  no  means  to  be  initiated  in  it.  If  his  nar 
tural  genius  favours  your  attempts,  the  fpinet,  harp,  or 
organ,  are  the  moft  proper  inllruments  for  him  to  be¬ 


gin  ;  bccaufe  by  thefe  inllruments  he  may  be  made  Blind, 
more  eafily  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  mufical  feales,  ’ ' 
with  the  powers  of  harmony,  with  the  relations  of 
which  it  is  conftituted,  and  of  courfe  with  the  theory 
of  his  art.  It  would  be  not  only  unnCceffary,  but  im¬ 
practicable,  to  carry  him  deep  into  the  theory,  before 
he  has  attained  fome  facility  in  the  praCtice.  Let, 
therefore,  his  head  and  liis  hands  (if  we  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion),  be  taught  to  go  pari  pajfu.  Let  the  one  be 
inftruCted  in  the  iimpleft  elements,  and  the  others  con- 
duCted  in  the  eafieft  operations,  firft:  contemplation 
and  exercife  will  produce  light  in  the  one  and  prdmp- 
titude  in  the  other.  But  as  liis  capacity  of  fpecula- 
tion  and  powers  of  aCtion  become  more  and  more  ma- 
ture,  difeoveries  more  abftraCt  and  retired,  talks  more 
arduous  and  difficult,  may  be  affigned  him.  He  ihould 
be  taught  the  names  and  gradations  of  the  diatonic 
fcale,  the  nature  and  ufe  of  time,  the  diveriity  of  its 
modes  whether  fimpk  or  mixed.  He  Ihould  be  taught 
the  quantity  or  value  of  notes,  not  only  with  refpeCt 
to  their  pitch,  but  to  their  duration.  Yet,  let  him  be 
inftruCted  not  to  confider  thefe  durations  as  abfolutely 
fixed,  ,but  variable  according  to  the  velocity  of  the 
movements  in  which  they  are  placed.  Thus  we  reckon 
a  femibreve  equal  to  4  vibrations  of  a  pendulum ;  a  mi¬ 
nim  to  2;  a  crotchet  to  x,  &c.  But  if  the  number 
of  aliquot  parts,  into  which  a  femibreve  is  divided,  be 
great,  and  confequcntly  the  value  of  each  particular 
part  fmall,  the  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  &c.  will  m- 
creafe  in  their  intrinfic  durations,  though  they  muft  al¬ 
ways  preferve  the  fame  proportions  relatively  one  to- 
another.  He  Ihould  never  be  habituated  to  take  a 
piece  of  mufic,  either  from  the  found  of  a  voice  or  an 
inftrument.  His  companion  ought  to  read  the  mufic 
by  the  names  and  values  of  its  characters,  with  the 
fame  exaCtnefs  as  the  words  in  any  other  language. 

When  he  becomes  a  confiderable  adept  in  the  art,  tan¬ 
gible  figns  may  be  invented,  by  which  he  may  not  only 
be  enabled  to  read,  but  even  to  fet,  mufic  for  him- 
felf.  Such  -  exercifes  will  render  him  infinitely  more 
accurate,  both  in  his  principles  and  praCtice,  than  he  • 
would  otherwife  be. 

There  is  a  hint  of  fucli  tangible  figns  given  rn  Tan- 
fure’s  mufical  grammar,  p.  93.  and  which, though  (like 
the  reft  of  the  book)  obfeure  and  indigelled,  may  be 
improved  and  applied  with  advantage. 

For  the  fake  of  thofe  in  whofe  hands  it  may  not  be,  Scheme  of  i 
we  quote  the  paffage  at  length.  mufical  no- 

“  As  it  is  the  pleafure  of  the  Almighty^  that  fome  tation. 
perfons  are  deftitute  of  eye-fsght }  in  like  manner  it  is  .  I 

liis  infinite  goodnefs  to  make  them  a  double  amends 
another  way,  by  giving  them  a  greater  fliare  of  me¬ 
mory,  &c.  whereby  they  become  very  dexterous  in 
playing  on  mufical  inllruments,  mathematics,  &c.  as- 
we  may  obfetve  by  Dr  Stanley  organift  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s  Holburn  in  London,  the  blind  profeffor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and’ 
many  others  too  tedious  here  to  mention,  who  were 
born  blind,  and  never  faw  the  leaft  glance  of  light 
yet  God  gave  them  fucli  a  light  in  knowledge,  that  they 
became  the  wonder  of  all  fuch  as  had  the  benefit  of 
feeing,  &c. 

“  And  as  blind  perfons ,  at  firft,  cannot  poffibly  have  1 

fo  clear  an  idea  of  notes  and  mufical  characters  as  they 

that 
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I  Blind,  that  fee  them,  until  they  are  taught  by  a  mailer  or  that,  by  feeling,  they  may  underftand  notes,  and  Blind. 

- 1  tutor  ;  I  have  (for  the  good-will  I  bear  to  fuch  learn  any  tune  that  fhall  be  let  them,  in  their  mullet’s 

unfortunate  perfons)  contrived  the  following  table ;  abfence. 


A  'New  Music-Table  for  fuch  as  are  Blind - 
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Explanation. 

«  Let  A — B  be  a  fmooth  board,  3  or  4  feet  long, 

1  inch  thick,  and  9  inches  wide,  with  5  fquare  ledges 
glued  thereon,  each  being  half  an  inchafunder,  half  an 
inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  high  ;  which  rifing  ledges 
reprefent  our  5  lines  of  mufic,  and  their  fpaces  :  and 
the  two  outward  lines,  being  made  a  little  lower,  may 
ferve  as  leger  lines,  on  occafion.  The  cyphers  repre¬ 
fent  fo  many  holes  bored  into  every  line  and  fpace,  half 
an  inch  afunder  ;  wherein  pegs  of  different  fhapes  are 
to  be  fet,  to  reprefent  the  feveral  forts  of  notes  and 
charafters  of  the  tune  :  which  pegs  the  blind  perfon 
may  know  by  feeling,  as  well  as  he  does  his  keys  of 
the  organ  or  harpfichord  :  fo  that,  by  keeping  his  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  5  lines,  he  feels  the  feveral  pegs  as  they 
come  on-,  and  are  fet  to  reprefent  the  feveral  forts  of 
notes,  on  both  line  and  fpace  5  whilft  his  right  hand 
flrikes  the  refpeftive  key,  See.  he  firfl  knowing  the 
names  of  all  his  keys,  his  lines,  fpaces,  and  the  mark 
of  every  peg.  Let  each  peg  be  about  half  an  inch 
high,  when  fet  in  very  fall.  [N.  B.  The  blind  per-- 
fon  mull  firft  be  taught  the  names  of  the  above  lines 
and  fpaces  in  both  the  treble  and  bafs  cliffs  ;  and  that 
he  muft  feel  his  treble  with  his  right  hand,  and  his 
bafs  with  the  left  hand  ;  each  being  contrary,  as  you 
may  fee  by  the  letters  of  the  above  table,  A  and  B  ; 
and  muft  learn  each  part  feparate.] 

“  Of  pegs,  he  . muft  have  a  great  number  of  every 
foi it,  to  fet  his  tune  with,  which  he  may  mark  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

For  a  Semibreve-,  4  top-notches. 

Minim ,  2  top-notches. 

Crotchet,  i  top-notch. 

Quaver,  one  corner  cut  off. 

Semiquaver,  2  corners  cut  off. 

Demifemiquaver,  all  4  corners  cut  off. 

Refis,  a  notch  in  the  corner. 

A  Flat,  1  notch  on  the  fide. 

Sharp,  2  notches  on  the  fide. 

Point',  3  notches  on  the  fide. 

Bar,  a  flat  thin  top. 

Repeat,  a  fharp-pointed  top,  &c.  &c.  Sec. 

K  But  it  is  beft  for  every  performer  to  make 
and  mark-  his  own  pegs and  deliver  them  one 


by  one  as  they  are  called  for  by  the  perfon  that  fete 
his  tune.” 

Thus  far  our  author.  We  have  already  complain¬ 
ed,  that  Tanfure’s  Mufical  Notation  is  imperfect ;  and 
perhaps  every  table  or  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  liable  to  the  fame  cenfure,  as  not  being  comprehen- 
five  of  all  the  characters  in  the  written  language  of  mu-  ' 

fie,  fo  that  the  blind  reader  may  find  no  deficiency  in¬ 
acquiring  any  leffon  :  yet  as  the  cufhion  of  Mr  Cheefe 
appears  to  have  more  powers  than  any  other  inflru- 
ment  for  the  fame  purpofe  that  has  hitherto  occurred 
to  our  obfervation,  th6ugh  attended  with  many  formi¬ 
dable  objections,  we  here  infert  it.  It  may  poffibly, 
however,  be  beft  for  every  blind  adept  in  the  mufical 
art,  after  being  fufficiently  inftruCted  in  its  theoretical 
and  practical  principles,  to  invent  for  himfelf  a  table, 

"  by  which  may  be  expreffed  all  the  various  phenomena 
of  mufic,  in  which,  by  varying  the  forms  and  pofitions 
of  his  peggs,  he  may  habitually  affociate  them  with 
founds,  durations,  refts,  intervals,  chords,  cadences, 
da  capos,  repeats,  and  all  the  various  graces  which  give 
animation  and  expreffion  to  mufical  founds :  for  thus, 
being  the  immediate  creatures  of  his  own  imagination, 
they  will  more  eafily  become  familiar  to  his  memory, 
and  be  more  ftrongly  and  readily  affociated  with  the 
phenomena  which  they  are  intended  to  fignify,  than 
if  he  had  affumed  the  inventions  of  any  other.  $(> 

Mr  Cheefe' 's  defeription  of  his  machine  fir  teaching  Checfe’s 
mufic  to  people  deprived  of  fight ,  and  to  enable  them  ^machine, 
preferve  their  com fieftt ions,  in  the  aft  of  compofmg,  with-  ^  XCVf  !' 
out  the  affiance  of  a  copyift.- — “  That  part  of  the  ma-  g'9' 
chine  which  reprefents  the  book,  or  paper,  is  a  fmall 
cufhion  fluffed,  on  a  little  frame  ;  along  which,  is 
fewed  a  number  of  pack-thread  firings  at  equal  di- 
ftances  from  each  other  thefe  reprefent  the  lines  in  a 
mufic  book  :  the  five  which  compofe  the  Have,  arc 
made  of  large  twine  ;  and  thofe  which  reprefent  the 
leger  or  occaffoflal  lines,  drawn  through  the  heads  of 
the  notes,  where  the  mufic  exceeds  th^compafs  of  the 
eftablifhed  Have,  are  made  of  fmall  twine,  and  are  011 
this  machineof  the  fame  length  as  the  others. 

“  If  the  pra&itioner  only  wifhes  to  write  harpfichord 
mufic,  the  cufhion  may  be  what  length  he  pleafes,  and 
about  five  or  fix  inches  wide  :  the  firings  muft  be 
fewed  in  the  following  order  j  beginning  with  the  firft 
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t  or  loweft,  near  the  edge  of  the  cufhion  ;  four  fmall 
ones,  which  cornefpond  with  the.  notes  in  the  bafe  of 
the  inftrument  ft",  rr,  cc,  ee :  Next  five  large  ones,  for 
the  Have  which  correfpond  with  tlie  lines  in  the  book, 
or  notes  in  the  inftrument,  g,  b,  d,  f,  r ;  one  fmall  one, 
which  reprefents  the  oecafional  line  betweeen  tlie  bafe 
and  treble,  or  middle  c  ;  five  large  ones  for  the  treble 
Have,  which  make  the  notes  e,  g,  b,  d,  f ;  three  fmall 
ones,  which  reprefeat  the  leger  lines  when  the  mufic 
goes  in  alt.  Thefe  provide  for  the  note  a  in  alt,  c  in  alt, 
and  e  in  alt ;  in  the  fpace  above  which,  next  the  edge  of 
the  cufliion,  the  f  in  alt  is  wrote,  when  it  is  wanting, 
which  completes  the  compafs  of  the  inftrument. 

“  Thofe  who  only  fing  or  play  on  fingle  inftruments, 
fucli  as  violins,  &c.  fhouldhave  their  culhions  not  above 
half  the  width  of  thofe  before-mentioned,  upon  which 
there  ihonld  be  but  one  Have,  and  that  in  the  following 
order: — Two  fmall  lines  at  bottom,  five  large  ones  in 
the  middle,  and  three  fmall  ones  at  top.  Neither  of  the 
outfulc  lines  of  thefe  fmall  culhions  fliould  be  fewed 
clofe  to  the  edge,  as  there  are  notes  fuppofed  above 
and  below.  At  either  end  of  thefe  fmall  culhions,  there 
ftiould  be  a  fmall  wire  ftaple,  in  order  that  any  number 
of  them  may  be  combined  together  at  pleafure,  by  run¬ 
ning  a  rod  through  the  ftaples  :  this  will  enable  the 
practitioner  to  write  what  muficians  call  Score,  in  any 
number  of  parts  he  pleafes ;  and  by  this  means  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  the  great  works  of  Handel,  and  all 
other  claffical  authors,  may  be  acquired  as  well  with¬ 
out  fight  as  with  it. 

“  The  characters  ufed  to  write  on  this  machine  are 
pins;  fome  with  two,  three,  or  more  heads;  others  bent 
in  different  forms — fome,  the  heads  taken  off  and  the 
top  beat  flat ;  fome  of  thefe  are  fplit;  others  the  heads 
taken  off,  and  placed  near  the  middle.  The  bars  are 
pieces  of  wire  crooked  at  each  end ;  a  double  bar  is 
made  by  placing  two  fingle  ones  clofe  together ;  a 
double  (harp  and  double  flat  in  the  fame  manner. 

“  The  characters  are  kept  in  a  box  in  the  fame 
ftyle  as  the  printer  keeps  his  types ;  each  different 
compartment  of  which  muff  be  marked  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  in  writing,  fignifying  what  each,  contained  in 
the  feveral  compartments,  is  intended  to  reprefent. 
That  the  mailer  may  be  acquainted  with  them,  the 
lludent  muff  be  taught  to  diftinguifh  each  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  contained  in  the  box  by  the  feel,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  each  line  and  fpace  upon  the  culhion.  When 
he  can  do  this  readily,  fome  mufic  fhould  be  read  to 
him,  which  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  copy  on  the  cu¬ 
fhion  :  and  when  that  i3  filled,  let  it  be  laid  on  the  deflc 
of  the  harpfichord  before  him ;  and  then  by  feeling  over 
a  paflage  or  fentence  at  a  time,  and  afterwards  playing 
it,  his  playing  always  commencing  with  the  beginning 
of  the  piece,  or  at  fome  particular  part  of  it,  this  will 
foon  enable  him  to  recollect  the  whole,  when  the  hands 
are  taken  off  the  cufliion,  to  play  what  has  been  latt 
felt.  One  of  thofe  characters,  called  a  direCt,  muff  be 
placed  againft  the  note  to  be  next  felt :  This  will 
enable  the  Undent  to  go  on  again,  after  playing,  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty.  The  perfon  who  reads  the  mufic, 
muff  be  inftruCted  not  to  call  the  lines  or  fpaces  by  the 
letters  which  diftinguilh  them,  left  confufion  may  en- 
fue,  every  eighth  being  the  fame;  but  muff  read  in  the 
following  manner  ;  firft  the  name  of  the  character  muff 
be  mentioned,  whether  minim,  crotchet,  or  quaver, 
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&c.  then  the  line  or  fpace  ;  as  for  example,  minim 
on  the  firft  line,  crotchet  on  the  fit  ft  fpace,  quaver  on 
the  fecond,  &c.  &c.  When  the  mufic  exceeds  the 
compafs  of  the  Have,  it  mull  be  particularly  mentioned 
whether  above  or  below,  firft  calling  the  character,  then 
the  leger  line  or  fpace. 

“  The  technical  term  at  the  beginning  of  each  piece, 
is  better  remembered  than  wrote  down  on  the  machine  : 
The  accidental  terms,  which  are  belt  marked  by  pla¬ 
cing  fome  character,  not  much  ufed,  either  above  or 
below  the  note  on  which  it  happens,  the  ingenious 
mind  will  find  out  a  method  of  doing  foritfelf. 

“  This  machine  will  not  only  teach  mufic  ;  but,  call- 
ing  tlie  characters  letters,  any  one  will  be  enabled  to 
fpell,  read,  or  write  down  his  fentiments  on  any  fub- 
ject,  and  even  convey  them  to  his  friend  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  fecretary.  Arithmetic  may  be  alfo 
taught  upon  this  machine ;  as  by  calling  the  dot  r,  and 
the  paufe  to,  a  complete  fet  of  figures  will  be  formed. 

“  Explanation  of  the  figures.  A,  B,  C,  D,  the  form 
of  the  cnlhion,  which  in  its  full  fize  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  five  inches  and  three  quarters  wide,  ha¬ 
ving  thereon  a  reprefentation  of  mufical  notes,  Ihown 
by  different  pins  ftuck  on  it.  The  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  e, 
are  of  large  packthread ;  and  the  lines,  f,  g,  h,  are  of 
fmall  twine. 

“  Pins,  N°  1.  Afemibreve.  2.  A  femibreve  reft.  3.  A 
minim.  4.  A  minim  reft.  5.  Dots.  6.  A  erotchet. 
7.  A  crotchet  reft.  8.  A  quaver.  9.  A  quaver  reft. 
10.  A  fnarp.  1 1 .  A  femiquaver.  12.  A  femiquaver 
reft.  13.  A  demiquaver.  14.  Ademiquaver  reft.  1 5.  A 
flat.  16.  A  demifemiquaver.  17.  A  demifemiquaver 
reft.  1 8.  A  femidemiquaver.  1 9.  A  femidemiquaver 
reft.  20.  A  natural.  21.  Bars.  22.  A  direCt.  23.  A 
tye.  24.  Baf3.  25.  Tenor  cliff.  26.  Treble  cliff. 
27.  A  repeat.  28.  Paufe.  29.  This  character  placed 
on  any  line  or  fpace,  fignifies  as  many  notes  on  that 
line  or  fpace  as  there  are  doubles  on  the  pins  ;  if  turn¬ 
ed  upwards,  it  implies  the  fame  number  afceading;  if 
downward,  that  number  defcending.  30.  A  beat  or 
inverted  Ihake.  3 1 .  A  (hake  ;  and  where  there  is  a 
dot  placed  over  it,  fignifies  a  turned  Ihake.  Two 
dots  placed  over  each  other,  above  the  notes,  without 
this  character,  fignify  a  turn  only.  32.  This  charac¬ 
ter  is  ufed  over  the  note  to  fignify  forte ;  and  if  a  dot 
is  placed  above  i\.,fortifiimo :  if  the  dot  is  placed  above 
the  note  and  below  the  character,  it  implies  erefcendo  ; 
if  the  character  is  placed  below  the  note,  it  fignifies  pi¬ 
ano  ;  and  if  a  dot  is  placed  under  it,  pianifimo  ;  but 
if  the  dot  is  above  the  character,  and  below  the  note, 
it  fignifies  diminuendo.  In  concertos,  the  inventor  ufes 
the  fame  character  placed  above  the  note  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  two  dots  over  it  to  fignify  toote;  and 
below  the  notes,  with  two  dots  under  it  to  fignify  folo : 
in  vocal  mufic,  the  fame  character  above  the  notes, 
with  three  dots  over  it,  fignifies  fymphony ;  and  below 
the  notes,  with  three  dots  under  it,  fignifies  fong .” 

It  is  certain,  that  when  playing  concertos,  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  when  performing  in  Jcore ,  the  blind  muft  depend 
upon  memory,  and  upon  memory  alone :  but  happily 
their  retentive  powers  are  remarkably  ftrong  ;  and  there 
are  few  pieces  in  mufic  which  will  he  found  either  too 
intricate  to  be  acquired,  or  too  long  to  be  remember¬ 
ed,  by  a  perfon  deprived  of  fight.  Mr  Stanley,  the 
gentleman 
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gentleman  formerly  mentioned  by  Tanfure,  performs 
— v  1  what  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing.  If  our  information, 

which  we  cannot  doubt,  be  true,  he  accompanies  any 
leffon  with  a  thorough  bafs,  though  he  never  has 
heard  it  before.  We  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  per- 
fon,  though  bleffed  with  the  full  ufe  of  fight,  and  with 
all  the  advantages  accruing  from  it,  who  could  thus  an¬ 
ticipate  harmony  before  the  chords  were  founded,  and 
accompany  it  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  nature. 

When  he  becomes  a  more  profound  theorift,  if  he 
has  adopted  the  notion  that  mufic  and  geometry  are 
congenial  and  infeparable  (which,  however,  in  our 
judgment  is  frivolous),  he  may  perufe  Maicom’s  Effay 
|  on  Mufic,  and  Treydell’s  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mufic. 

But  if  he  choofes  to  hear  the  fame  principles  delivered 
without  that  unneceffary  parade  and  oftentation  of  pro¬ 
fundity,  let  him  be  inftriidfed  by  D’Alembert  (fee  the 
article  Music  in  this  Didlionary)  5  by  Rameau,  in  his 
principles  of  compofition  ;  and  by  Rouffeau’s  Mufieal 
Dictionary  (the  fubltance  of  which  is  engroffed  in  the 
1  prefent  Work,  either  under  the  refpeCtive  detached  ar¬ 

ticles,  or  in  the  notes  added  to  the  article  Music).  It 
is  true,  that  the  forms  and  proportions  of  inftruments, 
the  thicknefs,  length,  and  tenfion  of  mufieal  firings, 
may  be  mathematically  adjufted ;  their  relations  one  to 
I'  another  may  be  determined  by  the  coincidence  of  their 
vibrations,  or  by  the  number  and  velocity  of  thefe  vi- 
J;  brations  when  diflbiiant ;  but  experience  and  a  good 
ear  are  amply  fufficient  for  thefe  purpofes.  Yet,  if  the 
necefiity  of  geometry  in  mufic  mould  ftill  remain  an 

I  indelible  article  in  his  creed,  he  may  perufe  Dr  Smith’s 
Philofophical  Principles  of  Harmony.  There  has  alfo 
lately  been  publifhed  an  explication  of  Tartini’s  theory, 
intitled,  The  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony  ;  which, 
after  he  has  made  confiderable  progrefs,  may  be  read  to 
I;  him  with  fenfible  improvement. 

4lro{  he  Th  us  we  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  eftimate  of  the 
he  pu-  inconveniences  fnffered,  and  the  advantages  poffeffed, 
by  the  blind ;  we  have  attempted  to  fhow,  of  what 
kind  of  culture  tlicir  remaining  faculties  are  fufceptible, 
and  what  appeared  to  us  the  eafieftand  propereft  means 
of  their  improvement.  We  have  illuftrated  not  only 
i  its  poffibility,  but  its  certainty,  by  incontellablc  fads, 

■  which  demonflrate,  even  in  the  eyes  of  fcepticifm  and 

ft  incredulity,  to  what  degrees  of  eminence,  both  in  the 

mechanical  and  liberal  arts,  the  blind  may  be  carried. 
It  now  remains  to  demand  a  categorical  anfwer  from 
D  fociety,  Whether  it  is  more  humane  and  eligible,  that 

|  ftich  unhappy  perfons  fnould  be  fuffered  to  languifh  out 
their  lives  in  torpid  and  miferable  obfeurity,  wretched 
in  themfelves  and  burdenfome  to  others;  or  to  cultivate 
and  improve  their  powers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
they  may  be  qualified  for  internal  enjoyment  and  pu¬ 
blic  utility  ?  Surely  there  is  not  a  human  being,  who 
does  not  difgrace  the  works  of  God,  that  can  be  at 
'!  any  lof§  in  anfwering  this  queftion.  Have  we  not  then 
a  right  to  call  the  world  to  an  account  ?  have  we  not 
a  right  to  demand,  why  rational  beings  fufceptible  of 
felicity  in  themfelves,  and  capable  of  transfufing  hap- 
pinefs  through  the  focieties  with  whom  they  are  con- 
neded,  fhould  be  abandoned  to  a  ftate  of  infignificanee 
and  mifery  ?  Is  it  poffible  that  men  who  are  every  mo¬ 
ment  fubjeded  to  the  fame  contingencies  with  which 
they  behold  their  fellow-creatures  affiided,  ihould  not 


with  all  their  fouls  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  misfor- 1 
tunes  of  their  fuffering  brethren  ?  Is  the  native  and  he¬ 
reditary  portion  of  human  wo  fo  light  and  fupportabls 
in  itfelf,  that  we  fhould  negled  and  defpife  thofe  to 
whom  it  is  embittered  by  accidental  circumftances  of 
horror  and  diftrefs  ?  You  who  are  parents,  who  feel 
the  ftrong  and  powerful  pleadings  of  nature,  do  not, 
by  a  brutal  negligence  and  infenfibility,  render  the  cx- 
ifience  which  you  have  given  a  curie  to  its  pofleffors. 
Do  not  give  them  reafon-to  upbraid  your  memory; 
and  to  anfwer  thofe  who  afk  what  patrimony  you  have 
left  them,  that  their  foie  inheritance  was  ignorance,  in¬ 
capacity,  and  indigence.  You  men  of  wealth  and  emi¬ 
nence,  you  whom  Providence  has  rendered  confpicuous 
on  the  theatre  of  nature,  to  whom  it  has  given  the  no- 
bleft  opportunities  of  participating  the  divine  beatitude 
by  the  exercife  of  uuiverfal  benevolence  and  genuine 
patriotifm ;  yours  is  the  glorious  province  of  bringing 
neglefted  merit  from  obfeurity,  of  healing  the  wounds 
.inflicted  by  adverfe  fortune,  and  of  cultivating  thefe 
talents  which  may  be  exerted  for  your  own  advantage 
and  the  honour  of  your  fpecies.  Thus  you  fhall  rife 
in  the  heraldry  of  heaven,  and  your  names  diffufe  a 
luftre  through  the  extent  of  fpace  and  the  archives  of 
eternity.  Otherwise  the  temporary  glare  and  parade 
of  your  fituation  can  produce  nothing  elfe  but  a  def- 
picable  mimicry  of  real  and  intrinfic  greatnefs,  and  are 
no  more  than  a  fplendid  mafle  to  cover  what  in  itfelf 
is  infamous  or  deteftable. 

By  way  of  appendix  to  the  preceding  article,  we 
fhall  add  one  or  two  very  Angular  hiftories,  with  which 
it  is  hoped  our  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed. 

An  account  of  fame  remarkable  particulars  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  lady  after  having  had  the  confluent  kind  of 
fmall-pox.~\  “  In  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  during 
which  the  lady  was  attended  by  the  late  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  feveral  threatening  fymptoms  appeared,  which 
however  were  at  length  overcome  ;  and  the  patient 
being  thought  out  of  danger,  took  feveral  dofes  of 
fuch  purgative  medicines  as  are  ufually  adminiftered 
in  the  decline  of  the  difeafe,  without  any  bad  con- 
fequence. 

“  But  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  fhe  had 
taken  the  laft  dofe  that  was  intended  to  be  given  her 
on  that  occafion,  fhe  was  fuddenly  feized  with  pains 
and  convulfions  in  the  bowels  5  the  pain  and  other 
fymptoms  became  gradually  lefs  violent  as  the  force 
of  the  medicine  abated,  and  by  fuch  remedies  as  were 
thought  bell  adapted  to  the  cafe,  they  feemed  at  length 
to  be  entirely  fubdued. 

“  They  were,  however,  fubdued  only  in  appear¬ 
ance  ;  for  at  eleven  o’clock  of  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day  they  returned  with  great  violence,  and  continued 
fome  hours ;  when  they  went  off,  they  left  the  muf- 
cles  of  the  lower  jaw  fo  much  relaxed,  that  it  fell  do  we, 
and  the  chin  was  fupported  on  the  breaft.  The 
ftrength  of  the  patient  was  fo  much  exhaufted  du¬ 
ring  this  paroxyfm,  that  fhe  lay  near  two  hours  with 
no  other  figns  of  life  than  a  very  feeble  refpiration, 
which  was  often  fo  difficult  to  be  difeerned,  that  thofe 
about  her  concluded  fhe  was  dead. 

“  From  this  time  the  fits  returned  periodically  every 
day,  at  about  the  fame  hour.  At  firfl  they  feemed  to 
affe£t  her  nearly  in  the  fame  degree ;  but  at  length  all 

the 
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sBlifltl.  the  fyraptoms  were  aggravated,  the  eonvuifions  became 
v  more  general,  and  her  arms  were  fometimes  convulfed 
alternately  ;  it  alfo  frequently  happened,  that  the  arm 
which  was  laft  convulfed  remained  extended  and  inflex¬ 
ible  fome  hours  after  the  ftruggles  were  over.  Her 
neck  was  often  twifted  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  face 
looked  directly  backwards,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
head  was  over  the  break  ;  the  mufcles  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  were  alfo  fo  contracted  and  writhed  by  thefpafms, 
-that  the  features  were  totally  changed,  and  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  find  any  refemblauce  of  her  natural  afpeCt 
by  which  (he  could  be  known.  Her  feet  were  not 
lefs  diftorted  than  her  head ;  for  they  were  twifted  al- 
moft  to  diflocation  at  the  inftep,  fo  that  (he  could  not 
walk  but  upon  her  ancles. 

“  To  remove  or  mitigate  thefe  deplorable  fymp- 
toms,  many  remedies  were  tried  ;  and,  among  others, 
.the  cold  bath  :  but  either  by  the  natural  e  fie  Cl  of" the- 
bath,  or  by  fome  mifmanagement  in  the  bathing,  the 
unhappy  patient  firft  became  blind,  and  foon  after¬ 
wards  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what 
could  increafe  the  mifery  of  deafnefs,  dumbnefs,  biind- 
nefs,  and  -frequent  paroxyfms  of  excruciating  pain  :  yet 
a  very  confiderable  aggravation  was  added  ;  for  the  lofs 
of  her  fight,  her  hearing,  and  her  fpeech,  was  followed 
by  fuch  a  ftridlurc  of  the  mufcles  of  her  throat,  that 
{he  could  not  fwallow  any  kind  of  aliment  either  folid 
or  liquid.  It  might  reasonably  be  fuppofed  that  this  - 
circumftance,  though  it  added  to  the  degree  of  her 
mifery,  would  have  (hortened  its  duration  :  yet  in  this 
-condition  fhe  continued  near  three  quarters  of  a  year  : 
and  during  that  time  was  fupported  in  a  very  uncom¬ 
mon  manner,  by  chewing  her  food  only  ;  which  having 
turned  often,  and  kept  long  in  her  mouth,  (he  was  ob¬ 
liged  at  laft  to  fpit  it  out.  Liquors  were  likewife  gar¬ 
gled  about'  in  her  mouth  for  fome  time  ;  and  then  re¬ 
turned  in  the  fame  manner,  no  part  of  them  having 
paffed  the  throat  by  an  ad  of  deglutition  :  fo  that 
whatever  was  conveyed  into  the  ftomach,  either  of  the 
juices  of  the  folid  food,  or  of  liquids,  was  either  gra¬ 
dually  imbibed  by  the  fponginefs  of  the  parts,  which 
they  moiftened,  or  trickled  down  in  a  very  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  along  the  fides  of  the  veflels. 

“  But  there  were  other  peculiarities  in  the  cafe  of 
this  lady,  yet  more  extraordinary.  During  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  her  fight' and  hearing,  her  tfiuch  and  her  fmell 
became  fo  exquifite,  that  fhe  could  diftingui(h  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  of  filk  and  flowers,  and  was  fenlible  when 
<my  ftranger  was  in  the  room  with  her. 

“  After  (he  became  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  it 
was  not  eafy  to  contrive  any  method  by  which  a  que- 
flion  could  be  a(ked  her,  and  an  anfwer  received.  This 
however  was  at  laft  effe&ed,  by  talking  with  the  fin¬ 
gers,  at  which  (he  wa9  uncommonly  ready.  But  thofe 
who  converled  with  her  in  this  manner,  were  obliged 
to  exprefs  themfelves  by  touching  her  hand  and  fin¬ 
gers  inftead  of  their  owri. 

“  A  lady  who  was  nearly  related  to  her,  having  an 
apron  on,  that  was  embroidered  with  filk  of  different 
colours,  a(ked  her,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
feribed,  if  (lie  could  tell  what  colour  it  was  ?  and  after 
applying  her  fingers  attentively  to  the  figures  of  the 
embroidery,  (he  replied,  that  it  was  red,  and  blue,  and 
green  ;  which  was  true.  The  fame  lady  having  a  pink 
coloured  ribbon  on  her  head,  and  being  willing  ftill  fur- 
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ther  to  fatisfy  hey  cunofity  and  her  doubts,  afked  what  Blind 
colour  that  was  ?  her  coufin,  after  feeling  fome  time,  an- ‘-—v* 
fwered  that  it  was  pink  colour :  this  anfwer  was  yet 
more  aftoniihing,  becaufe  it  (howed  not  only  a  power 
of  diftinguiftiing  different  colours,  but  different  kinds 
of  the  fame  colour;  the  ribbon  was  not  only  difeover- 
ed  to  be  red,  but  the  red  was  difeovered  to  be  of  the 
pale  kind  called  a  pink. 

“  This  unhappy  lady,  confcious  of  her  own  uncom-  1 
mon  infirmities,  was  extremely  unwilling  to  be  feen  by  ; 

ftrangers,  and  therefore  generally  retired  to  her  cliam-  t 

her,  where  none  but  thofe  of  the  family  were  likely  to 
come.  The  fame  relation,  who  had  by  the  experiment 
of  the  apron  and  ribbon  difeovered  the  exquifite  fenli-  ;j 

bility  of  her  touch,  was  foon  after  convinced  by  an  ac-  ]i 

cident,  that  her  power  of  fmelling  was  acute  and  refined 
in  the  fame  a(l6m(hing  degree. 

“  Being  one  day  vifiting  the  family,  (he  went  up  to 
her  coufin’s  chamber,  and  after  making  herfelf  known, 

(he  intreated  her  to  go  down,  and  fit  with  her  among 
the  reft  of  the  family,  affuring  her,  that  there  was  no  j  I 

other  perfon  prefent :  to  this  (lie  at  length  confented,  !  [ 

and  went  down  to  the  parlour  door  ;  but  the  moment  I 
the  door  was  opened,  (he  turned  back,  and  retired  to 
her  own  chamber  much  difpleafed  ;  alleging,  that  there 
were  ftrangers  in  the  room,  and  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  deceive  her;  it  happened  indeed  that  there  I 
were  ftrangers  in  the  room  ;  but  they  had  come  in  while 
the  lady  was  above  (lairs,  fo  that  (he  did  not  know  ,  § , 
they  were  there.  When  (he  had  fatisfied  her  coufin  of 
this  particular,  (he  was  pacified  ;  and  being  afterwards  I 
afked  how  (he  knew  there  were  ftrangers  in  the  room, 

(he  anfwered,  by  the  fmell. 

“  But  though  (he  could  by  this  fenfe  diftinguifh  in 
general  between  perfons  with  whom  (he  was  .well  ac¬ 
quainted  and  ftrangers,  yet  (he  could  not  fo  eafily  di-  |l 
(lingui(h  one  of  her  acquaintance  from  another  without  •  |l 
other  afliftance.  She  generally  diftinguilhed  her  friends 
by  feeling  their  hands ;  and  when  they  came  in,  they 
ufed  to  prefent  their  hands  to  her,  as  a  mean  of  making 
themfelves  known  :  the  make  and  warmth  of  the  hand 
produced  in  general  the  differences  that  (he  diitin- 
guifhed  ;  but  fometimes  (lie  ufed  to  fpan  the  wrill,  and 
meafure  the  fingers.  A  lady,  with  whom  (he  was  very  ; 
well  acquainted,  coming  in  one  very  hot  day,  after  I 
having  walked  a  .  mile,  prefented  her  hand  as  ufual ; 

(he  felt  it  longer  than  ordinary,  and  feemed  to  doubt 
whofe  it  was  ;  but  after  fpanning  the  wrill,  and  mea- 
furing  the  fingers,  (he  faid,  4  It  is  Mrs  M.  but  (he  is  f 
wanner  to-day  than  ever  I  felt  her  before. 

“  To  amule  herfelf  in  the  mournful  and  perpetual  )  [ 
folitude  and  darknefs  to  which  her  diforder  had  reduced 
her,  (he  ufed  to  work  much  at  her  needle  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  her  needle-work  was  uncommonly  neat  j 
and  exadl :  among  many  other  pieces  of  her  work  that  . 
are  preferved  in  the  family,  is  a  pin-cu(hion,  which-  can  t  .  ! 
fcarce  be  equalled.  She  ufed  alfo  fometmies  to  write;  T  »' 
and  her  writing  was  yet  more  extraordinary  than  her  :  • 
needle- work  ;  it  was  executed  with  the  fame  regularity  ;  I  1 
and  exactness  ;  the  character  was  very  prety,  the  lines  !  $ 
were  all  even,  and  the  letters  placed  at  equal  diflances  ' !  g 
from  each  other :  but  the  moil  aftoniihing  particular 
of  all,  with  refpedl  to  her  writing,  is,  that  (he  could  fl 

by  fome  means  difcover  when  a  letter  had  by  fome  mi-  -f 

(take  been  omitted,  and  would  place  it  over  that  part  a 
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of  the  word  where  it  fhould  have  been  inferted,  with  a  ceptibly,  that  the  clofeft  infpe£ti< 
caret  under  it.  It  was  her  cuftom  to  fit  up  in  bed  at 
any  hour  of  the  night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when 
her  pain  or  any  other  caufe  kept  her  awake. 

“  Thefe  circumftances  were  fo  very  extraordinary, 
that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  fhe  had  not  fome  faint 
remains  both  of  hearing  and  fight,  and  many  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  to  afcertain  the  matter ;  fome  of  thefe 
experiments  fhe  accidentally  difcovered,  and  the  difco- 
very  always  threw  her  into  violent  convulfions.  The 
thought  of  being  fufpe&ed  of  infincerity,  or  fuppofed 
capable  of  a&ing  fo  wicked  a  part  as  to  feign  infirmi¬ 
ties  that  were  not  inflifted,  was  an  addition  to  her  mifery 
which  fhe  could  not  bear,  and  which  never  failed  to  pro¬ 


can  fcarce  difcern 
her  indexes.  She  forts  the  fuits,  and  arranges  the  u" 
cards  in  their  proper  fequence,  with  the  fame  preci- 
fion,  and  nearly  the  fame  facility,  as  they  who  have 
their  fight.  All  fhe  requires  of  thofe  who  play  withrf 
her,  is  to  name  every  card  as  it  is  played  ;  and  thefe 
fhe  retains  fo  exaftly,  that  fhe  frequently  performs 
fome  notable  ftrokes,  fuch  as  fhow  a  great  combination 
and  ftrong  memory. 

“  The  mofl  wonderful  circumftance  is,  that  fhe 
fhould  have  learned  to  read  and  write  ;  but  even  this 
is  readily  believed  on  knowing  her  method.  In  writing 
to  her,  no  ink  is  ufed,  but  the  letters  are  pricked  down 
on  the  paper ;  and  by  the  delicacy  of  her  touch,  fecl- 


duce  an  agony  of  mind  notlefs  vifible  than  thofe  of  her  ing  each  letter  fhe  follows  them  fucceffively,  and  read* 
body.  A  clergyman  who  found  her  one  evening  at  work  every  word  with  her  finger  ends.  She  herfelf  in  wri- 
by  a  table  with  a  candle  upon  it,  put  his  hat  between  ting  makes  ufe  of  a  pencil,  as  fhe  could  not  know  when 
her  eyes  and  the  candle,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was 
impoflible  fhe  could  receive  any  benefit  from  the  light 
of  it  if  fhe  had  not  been  blind.  She  continued  ftill  at 
her  work,  with  great  tranquillity  ;  till,  putting  up  her 
hand  fuddenly  to  rub  her  forehead,  (lie  ftruck  it  againil 
the  hat,  and  difcovered  what  was  doing ;  upon  which 
fhe  was  thrown  into  violent  convulfions,  and  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  recovered.  The  family  were 
by  thefe  experiments,  and  by  feveral  accidental  circum¬ 
ftances,  fully  convinced  that  fhe  was  totally  deaf  and 
blind ;  particularly  by  fitting  unconcerned  at  her  work, 
during  a  dreadful  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
though  fhe  was  then  facing  the  window,  and  always 
ufed  to  be  much  terrified  in  fuch  circumftances.  But 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  her  phyfician,  being  ftill  doubtful 
of  the  truth  of  fa&s  which  were  fcarce  lefs  than  mira¬ 
culous,  he  was  permitted  to  fatisfy  himfelf  by  fuch  ex- 


her  pen  was  dry ;  her  guide  on  the  paper  is  a  fmall 
thin  ruler  and  of  the  breadth  of  her  writing.  On  fi- 
nifhing  a  letter,  fhe  wets  it,  fo  as  to  fix  the  traces  of 
her  pencil,  that  they  are  not  obfcured  or  effaced ;  then 
proceeds  to  fold  and  feal  it,  and  write  the  dire  ft  ion : 
all  by  her  own  addrefs,  and  without  the  affiftance 
of  any  other  perfon.  Her  writing  is  very  ftraight, 
well  cut,  and  the  fpelling  no  lefs  correft.  To  reach 
this  lingular  mechanifm,  the  indefatigable  cares  of  her 
affe&ionate  mother  were  long  employed,  who  accuf- 
tomed  her  daughter  to  feel  letters  cut  in  cards  or 
pafte-board,  brought  her  to  diftinguifh  an  A  from  a  B, 
and  thus  the  whole  alphabet,  and  afterwards  to  fpell 
words ;  then,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  fhape  of  the 
letters,  to  delineate  them  on  paper ;  and,  laftly,  to 
arrange  them  fo  as  to  form  words  and  fentences. 

Ihe  has  learned  to  play  on  the  guittar,  and  has 


periments  and  obfervations  as  he  thought  proper ;  the  even  contrived  a  way  of  pricking  down  the  tunes 


iffue  of  which  was,  that  he  pronounced  her  to  be  ab- 
folutely  deaf  and  blind. 

“  She  was  at  length  fent  to  Bath,  where  fhe  was  in 
fome  meafure  relieved  }  her  convulfions  being  lefs  fre¬ 
quent,  and  her  pains  lefs  acute :  but  fhe  never  reco¬ 
vered  her  fpeech,  her  fight,  or  her  hearing  in  the  leaft 
degree. 


an  affiftance  to  her  memory.  So  delicate  are  her  or¬ 
gans,  that  in  finging  a  tune,  though  new  to  her,  fhe  is 
able  to  name  the  notes. 

“  In  figured  dances  fhe  acquits  herfelf  extremely 
well,  and  in  a  minuet  with  inimitable  eafe  and  grace- 
fulnefs.  As  for  the  works  of  her  fex,  fhe  has  a  maf- 
terly  hand ;  fhe  fews  and  hems  perfectly  well ;  and  in 


‘  Many  of  the  letters  dated  at  Bath,  in  fome  of  all  her  works  fhe  threads  the  needles  for  herfelf  how- 
which  there  are  inftances  of  interlineations  with  a  caret,  ever  fmall. 


the  writer  of  this  narrative  hath  feen,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  cuftoay  of  the  widow  of  one  of  her  brothers, 
who,  with  many  other  perfons,  can  fupport  the  fa£ts* 


“  By  the  watch  her  touch  never  fails  telling  her 
exaftly  the  hour  and  minute.” 

From  this  account,  however,  it  would  appear,  that 


here  related,  however  wonderful,  with  fuch  evidence  as  except  reading  and  writing,  the  French  lady  has  no¬ 


il  Annual 
for 
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it  would  not  only  be  injuftice,  but  folly,  to  difbelieve. 

An  account  of  a  French  lady ,  blind  from  her  infancy , 
•who  can  read, write, and  play  at  cards, &c.]  —  “A  young 
gentlewoman  of  a  good  family  in  France,  now  in  her 
1 8th  yearf ,  loft  her  fight  when  only  two  years  old,  her 
mother  having  been  advifed  to  lay  fome  pigeons  blood 
on  her  eyes,  to  preferve  them  in  the  fmall-pox;  whereas, 


thing  to  boaft  of  in  which  fhe  is  not  excelled  by  Mr 
Stanley  already  mentioned,  if  we  may  credit  all  that 
is  reported  of  him.  The  works  peculiar  to  her  fex 
are  gained  mechanically  ;  but  the  dijltnguifhing  colours , 
telling  the  precife  time  by  a  watch,  naming  the  notes 
in  mafic,  and  many  other  things  depending  upon  the 
ear  and  touch,  are  faid  to  be  fo  familiar  to  him,  that 


fo  far  from  anfwering  the  end,  it  eat  into  them.  Nature,  his  friends  ceafe  to  think  them  extraordinary.  At- 

-  - r-:j  L - r—  ^ -  -  tainments  ftill  more  wonderful  are  aferibed  to  him  ;  as, 

the  naming  the  number  of  perfons  in  a  room  on  en¬ 
tering  it;  the  directing  his  voice  to  each  perfon  in 
particular,  even  to  ftrangers  when  they  have  once 
fpoken  ;  the  miffing  any  perfon  abfent,  and  telling  who 
that  perfon  is  ;  and,  laftly,  his  being  able  to  form 
of  the  party.  She  firft  prepares  the  packs  allotted  to  juft  conceptions  of  youth,  beauty,  fymmetry,  and 
her,  by  pricking  them  in  feveral  parts ;  yet  fo  imper-  fhape. 
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however,  may  be  faid  to  have  compenfated  for  the  un¬ 
happy  miftake,  by  beauty  of  perfon,  fweetnefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  vivacity  of  genius,  quicknefs  of  conception,  and 
many  talents  which  certainly  much  alleviate  her  misfor¬ 
tune. 

‘  She  plays  at  cards  with  the  fame  readinefs  as  others 


Fore - 
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Blind  Pore-BiiHD,  or  Pur-blind.  A  perfon  who  is  very 
..  I]  r  Ihort- lighted  is  faid  to  be  pur-blind. 
lu  ne  5‘  Moou-Blind,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe  their  fight  at 
certain  times  of  the  moon.  See  Farriery. 

Blind- Harry.  See  Henry  the  Minjlrel. 

JiLiNB-Worm .  See  Anguis. 

BLINDE,  among  mineralifts,  a  fpecies  of  lead- 
marcafite,  by  our  miners  called  mock-ore,  mock- 
lead,  and  wild  lead,  & c.  The  German  mineralifts  call 
it  blende,  whence  our  denomination  blinde.  It  anfwers 
to  what  in  Agricola  is  called  Galena  inanis. 

It  ufually  lies  immediately  over  the  veins  of  lead-ore, 
in  the  mines  which  produce  it,  for  it  is  not  found  in 
all.  When  the  miners  fee  this,  they  know  the  vein  of 
ore  is  very  near. 

BLINDS,  or  Blindes,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  fort 
of  defence  commonly  made  of  oziers,  or  branches  in¬ 
terwoven,  and  laid  acrofs  between  two  rows  of  flakes, 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  four  or  five  feet  afun- 
der,  ufed  particularly  at  the  heads  of  trenches,  when 
they  are  extended  in  front  towards  the  glacis  ;  ferving 
to  fhelter  the  workmen,  and  prevent  their  being  over¬ 
looked  by  the  enemy. 

BLINDING,  a  fpecie3  of  corporal  punifliment  an¬ 
ciently  inflicted  on  thieves,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and 
others ;  and  from  which  the  ancient  Chriftians  were 
not  exempt.  Sometimes  lime  and  vinegar,  or  barely 
fcalding  vinegar,  was  poured  into  the  eyes  till  their 
balls  were  confumed  ;  fometimes  a  rope  was  twitted 
round  the  head  till  the  eyes  ftarted  out.  In  the  middle 
age,  they  changed  total  blindnefs  for  a  great  darknefs 
or  diminution  of  fight ;  which  they  produced  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  red-hot  iron  difh  or  bafon  before  the  eyes  till 
their  humours  were  dried  and  their  coats  flirivelled  up. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  Apollonia  executed  it  on 
their  watch  whom  they  found  afleep. — Democritus 
(according  to  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  A.  Gellius),  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  be  lef3  difturbed  in 
his  mental  contemplations,  when  thus  freed  from  the 
diftra&ion  of  the  objects  of  fight. 

BLINDNESS,  a  privation  of  the  fenfe  of  fight,  a- 
rifing  from  a  total  deprivation  of  its  organs,  or  an  in-' 
voluntary  obftru&ion  of  their  functions..  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Blind. 

T otal  Blindness,  is  that  wherein  all  fight  or  per¬ 
ception,  even  of  light,  i3  wanting,  as  is  the  cafe  of  thofe 
who  are  faid  to  be  Jlone-blind.  A  blind  man,  by  the 
civil  law,  cannot  make  a  teftament  except  under  certain 
modifications  ;  but  in  every  cafe  he  is  difabled  from 
being  a  witnefs  to  a  teftament,  on  account  of  his  blind¬ 
nefs. 

Partial  Blindness,  is  that  wherein  fome  faint  glim- 
meVing  is  left,  as  is  always  the  cafe  in  people  who  have 
ripe  catarafts,  who  are  never  fo  blind  but  they  can 
difcern  day  from  night. 

Perpetual  Blindness,  is  that  which  remains  alike 
under  all  the  diverfity  of  feafons,  times,  ages,  &c. 

Tranjient  Blindness,  is  that  which  gives  way  of  it- 
felf  in  due  time,  as  that  of  whelps,  which  continues  for 
feveral  days,  fometimes  nine,  rarely  twelve,  after  they 
are  littered.  The  Nogais  Tartars,  according  to  father 
Du  Ban  the  Jefuit,  who  lived  among  them,  are  born 
blind,  and  open  not  their  eyes  till  feveral  days. 

Periodical  Blindness,  is  that  which  comes  and  goes 


by  turns,  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  moon,  time  of  Blindnefs 
day,  and  the  like.  •! 

Diurnal  Blindness,  is  called  hetneracopia.  ,  11  om‘  , 

Notturnal  Blindness,  called  alfo  nyftalopia,  that 
which  enfues  on  the  fetting  of  the  fun  in  perfons  who 
fee  perfectly  in  the  day,  but  become  quite  blind  as 
foon  as  night  comes  on.  Brigg,  in  Phil*  Tranf.  NJ 1 59. 
p.  563,  where  an  inftance  of  it  is  given.  See  a  lingu¬ 
lar  cafe  of  this  kind  related  by  Dr  Samuel  Pye,  in  the 
Medic.  Obferv.  and  Inquir.  Vol.  I.  p.  ill. 

The  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  either  ordinary,  as  a  de¬ 
cay  of  the  optic  nerve  (an  inftatfce  whereof  we  have  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  where  upon  opening  the  eye 
of  a  perfon  long  blind,  the  optic  nerve  was  found  ex¬ 
tremely  fhrunk  and  decayed,  and  having  no  medulla  in 
it)  ;  or  fome  external  violence,  vicious  confirmation, 
growth  of  a  cataradl,  gutta  ferena,  fmajl-pox,  or  the 
like.  See  Medici HE-Index. 

Extraordinary  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  malignant 
flenches,  poifonous  juices  ’dropped  into  the  eye,  baneful 
vermin,  long  confinement  in  the  dark,  or  the  like. 

The  ducks  which  breed  under  ground,  and  break  out 
into  the  Zirchnitzer  fea  in  Carniola  after  all  great 
ftorms,  are  blind  at  their ‘firft  eruption  5  but  in  fome 
time  come  to  their  fight.  The  author  of  the  Embafly 
of  D.  Garcias  de  Sylva  Figueroa  into  Perfia  tells  us, 
that  in  feveral  parts  of  that  kingdom  are  found  vail 
numbers  of  blind  people  of  all  ages,  fexes,  and  condi¬ 
tions  ;  by  reafon  of  a  fpecies  of  little  flies  which  prick 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  enter  the  noftrils,  carrying  cer¬ 
tain  blindnefs  with  them  when  they  light  on  the  eyes. 

Blindness,  in  farriery,  is  . a  difeafe  incident  to 
horfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  an  iron-grey  or  dapple-grey 
colour,  when  ridden  too  hard  or  backed  too  young.  It 
may  be  difeovered  by  the  walk  or  ftep,  which  in  a 
blind  horfe  is  always  uncertain  and  unequal,  becaufe  he 
dares  not  fet  down  his  feet  boldly  when  led  in  one’s 
hand ;  though  if  the  fame  horfe  be  mounted  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  horfeman,  and  the  horfe  ofjrimfelf  be  mettled, 
the  fear  of  the  fpur  will  make  him  go  more  freely ;  fo 
that  his  blindnefs  can  hardly  be  perceived.  Another 
mark  whereby  a  horfe  may  be  known  to  have  loft  his 
fight  is,  that  upon  hearing  any  body  enter  the  liable, 
he  will  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  miftrufting  every  thing,  and  being  in 
continual  alarm  by  the  leaft  noife.  Dr  Lower  firft 
Ihowed  the  caufe  of  the  ordinary  blindnefs  in  horfes, 
which  is  a  fpongy  excrefcence,  growing  in  one,  fome— 
times  in  two,  or  three  places  of  the  uvea,  which  being 
at  length  overgrown,  covers  the  pupil  when  the  horfe 
is  brought  into  the  light,  though  in  a  dark  liable  it  di¬ 
lates  again. 

BLINKS,  among  ancient  fportfmen,  denoted  boughs 
broken  down  from  trees,  and  thrown  in  the  way  where 
deer  are  likely  to  pafs,  to  hinder  their  running,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  mark  which  way  a  deer  runs,  in  order  to  guide, 
the  hunter. 

BLINKING  of  beer,  in  Lincolnlhire,  fignifies 
letting  the  wort  Hand  for  fome  time  in  the  vat,  till  it 
hath  acquired  fome  degree  of  acidity,  in  order  to  dif- 
pofe  it  to  fine,  and  be  the  fooner  ready  for  drinking. 

BLISSOM,  among  hulbandmen,  corruptly  called 
blojfom ,  is  the  adl  of  a  ram  when  coupling  with  an 
ewe. 


BLISTER, 
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Blifter  BLISTER,  in  medicine,  a  thin  bladder  containing 
II  a  watery  humour,  whether  occafioned  by  burns  and 
.  Block.  ^  jjjjg  accidents,  or  by  veficatories  applied  to  diffe- 
*  See  the  rent  Parts  of  the  body  for  that  purpofe*. — Cantha- 
Jndex  fuh-  rides,  or  Spanilh  flies,  applied  in  the  form  of  a  plafter, 
joined  to  are  chiefly  ufed  with  .this  intention.  See  Canthari- 

mtedicine.  df.S. 

BLITE,  in  botany.  See  Blitum. 

BLITH,  a  town  of  Nottinghamlhire,  in  England, 
feated  in  W.  Long.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

BLITUM,  Bute,  or  Strawberry  Spinach:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
in  the  J  2  th  order,  Holer  ace  a.  The  calyx  is  trifid;  no 
petals ;  the  feed  is  one,  included  in  a  berry-lhaped 
calyx. 

Species.  1.  The  capitatum,  with  flowers  in  clu- 
ftered  heads  at  the  joints  and  crown  of  the  ftalks,  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  has  been  long  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Britifh  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  its  fruit.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  leaves  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  fpinach ;  the  ftalk  rifes  two  feet  and 
an  half  high  ;  the  upper  part  of -the  ftalk  hath  flowers 
coming  out  in  fmall  heads  at  every  joint,  and  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  little  clufter  of  the  fame  :  after  the  flowers 
are  paft,  the  heads  fwell  to  the  fize  of  wood  ftrawberries, 
and  when  ripe  have  the  fame  appearance,  but  are  not 
eatable ;  they  are  full  of  a  purple  juice,  which  ftains 
the  hands  of  thofe  who  bruife  them  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.  2.  The  virgatum,  with  fmall  heads  growing 
from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of 
France  and  Italy.  This  feldom  grows  more  than  a 
foot  high  :  the  leaves  are  fmaller  than  the  firft,  but  of 
the  fame  fliape  i  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the  wings 
of  the  leaves,  almoft  the  length  of  the  ftalk  ;  they  are 
fmaller,  and  not  fo  deeply  coloured  as  the  firft.  3. 
The  tartaricum,  triangular,  acutely  indented  leaves,  is 
a  native  of  the  country  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
Mr  Miller  received  the  feeds  from  Peterfburg.  It  rifes 
to  very  near  three  feet  high;  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  Tides  of  the  ftalks,  but  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
|  of  the  firft,  as  is  alfo  the  frdit. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plant3,  being  annuals,  mull  be 
propagated  by  feeds;  and  as  they  are  very  hardy,  will 
fucceed  in  the  comipon  borders,  If  fovvn  in  March  or 
i  April,  covering  the  feed  about  half  an  injeh  deep  with 

:  earth,  and  leaving  the  plants  five  or  fix  inches  afunder. 

|  When  they  come  up,  each  mull  be  fupported  with  a 

fmall  ftick,  or  they  will  be  borne  down  by  the  weight 

|  of  the  berries. 

BLOATING,  a  puffing  up  or  inflation  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  habit  of  the  body,  lodged  chiefly  in  the  adipofe 
cells.  It  is  the  fame  with  what  phyficians  call  an  em¬ 
it  *  phyfima. 

BLOCK  is  ufed  for  a  piece  of  marble  as  it  comes 
|  out  of  the  quarry,  before  it  has  affumed  any  form  from 

1|  the  hand  of  a  workman. 

Block,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  a  large  piece  of  folid 
wood  whereon  to  fallen  work  or  to  falhion  it ;  ftrength 
'  and  liability  being  the  requilite  properties.  In  this 

D  fenfe,  we  fay  a  chopping  block  ;  a  fugar-finer' s  block  ;  a 

faith's  black ,  on  which  his  anvil  is  fattened;  an  execu- 
II  t loner's  block ,  on  which  the  criminal’s  head  is  laid  to  be 

jl  ilruck  off. 


Block,  among  cutters  in  wood,  is  a  form  made  of  Block 
pear-tree,  box,  or  other  hard  and  clofe-grained  wood,  g{ocyan(j 
free  from  knots,  on  which  they  cut  their  figures  in  re-  .  .°5^an 
lievo  with  knives,  chiffels,  &c. 

Block,  in  falconry,  denotes  the  perch  whereon 
a  bird  of  prey  is  kept.  This  is  to  be  covered  with 
cloth. 

Blocks,  in  fea-language,  are  pieces  of  wood  be¬ 
longing  to  Ihips,  in  which  the  Ihivers  of  pulleys  are 
placed,  and  wherein  the  running-ropes  go.  Of  thefe 
fome  are  fingle,  fome  double ;  and  fome  have  three, 
four,  or  five,  Ihivers  in  them.  They  are  named  and 
diftinguilhed  by  the  ropes  they  carry,  and  the  ufes  they 
ferve  for. 

Mounting  Block,  an  eminence  ufually  of  Hone,  cut 
in  Heps  or  notches,  ferving  as  a  help  to  mount  on 
horfeback.  Thefe  were  much  in  ufe  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  were  unacquainted  with  llirrups.  The 
Romans  e redded  them  at  proper  ftations  along  all  their 
great  roads. 

Block  (Daniel)  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Stettin  in  Pomerania  in  1580,  and  gave  early  proofs 
of  a  good  genius ;  which  induced  his  parents  to  place 
him  as  a  difciple  with  Jacob  Scherer,  a  mailer  capable 
of  giving  him  the  bell  direddions,  to  qualify  him  for 
proceeding  fuccefsfully  in  his  profelfion.  He  chiefly 
painted  portraits,  in  which  (according  to  Sandrart) 
he  was  very  eminent,  and  had  the  honour  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  Chriftian  IV.  King  of  Denmark,  and  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus  King  of  Sweden.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  merit  of  this  matter  recommended  him  to  the 
efteem  of  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg,  who  retained  him 
in  his  fervice  for  44  years ;  and  by  order  of  that  Prince, 
he  painted  the  portraits  of  his  whole  family  at  full 
length,  as  large  as  life,  and  in  the  antique  habit ;  by 
which  works  his  reputation  was  eftablilhed  effedlually. 

By  the  agreeable  manner  of  his  colouring,  and  the  eafy 
attitudes  of  his  figures,  his  paintings  became  fo  accept¬ 
able  to  all  perfons  of  rank,  that  before  the  decline  of 
life,  he  had  acquired  a  very  large  fortune  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  he  loft  it  all,  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  hours, 
by  the  fudden  eruption  of  a  plundering  party,  and 
with  great  difficulty  his  own  life  was  preferved.  He 
died  in  1661. 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  blocking  up 
a  place,  by  polling  tr0op3  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
it,  to  keep  fupplies  of  men  and  provifions  from  getting 
into  it ;  and  by  thefe  means  propofing  to  ftarve  it  out, 
without  making  any  regular  attacks. 

To  raife  a  blockade ,  is  to  force  the  troops  that  keep 
the  place  blocked  up  from  their  polls. 

BLOCKLAND  (Anthony  de  Montfort),  hiftory 
and  portrait  painter,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Montfort  in  1532.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Francis  Floris,  whofe  manner  he  always 
followed  ;  and  became  anartift  of  great  diftinftion,  by 
endeavouring  principally  to  imitate  the  talle  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fchool  in  defign  and  compofition.  His  genius  was 
bell  adapted  to  grand  compofitions,  of  which  he  de- 
figned  many  ;  fome  at  Delft,  but  more  at  Utrecht. 

His  defigns  had  grandeur,  the  airs  of  his  heads  were 
noble,  and  the  profiles  of  his  female  figures  approached 
near  to  the  tafte  of  Parmigi^no.  Several  of  his  works 
are  in  fo  good  a  gullo,  and  particularly  a  Venus,  and 
,  Qjj  2  the 
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the  hiftory  of  Jofeph  and  his  Brethren,  that  they  feem 
to  have  been  painted  by  a  mailer  educated  in  the  fchool 
of  Florence.  He  died  in  1583. 

BLOCZIL,  a  fortrefs  of  Over-yffel  in  the  United 
Provinces,  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  at  the  place  where 
it  falls  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  It  has  a  port  fufficient  to 
contain  200  veffels,  and  ferves  to  defend  thofe  fhips 
that  crof8  the  fea.  It  has  fix  good  bullions,  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  regular  fortifications.  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N. 
Lat.  52.  44. 

BLOEMART  (Abraham),  painter  of  landfcape, 
cattle,  hillory,  and  portrait,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in 
1564,  according  to  Houbraken  ;  but  according  to  San- 
drart,  whofe  authority  feems  to  claim  the  preference, 
he  was  born  in  1567,  and  lived  moftly  at  Utrecht.  In 
his  youth  he  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  defign  after 
the  works  of  Francis  Floris,  and  afterwards  received 
inftru&ions  from  feveral  artifts  of  no  great  repute;  but 
the  power  of  his  own  genius  proved  his  principal  di¬ 
rector  in  the  art  of  painting.  He  formed  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  making  nature  his  model  for  many 
of  the  objefts  he  painted,  particularly  his  cattle,  in 
which  he  excelled.  He  died  in  1647.  He  left  four 
fbns  who  were  all  of  them  artifts  ;  but  the  mod  famous 
was  Cornelius,  the  fubjeCt  of  the  following  article. 

Bloemart  (Cornelius),  the  youngelt  fon  of  A- 
braham,  was  born  in  1603  at  Utrecht.  The  firft 
principles  of  drawing  and  painting  he  learned  from  his 
father;  but  his  natural  inclination  for  the  art  of  engra¬ 
ving  was  fo  powerful,  that  he  applied  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  purfuit  of  it.  He  firft  ftudied  under  Crifpin  de 
Pafs,  an  engraver  much  more  famous  for  the  neatnefs 
than  the  good  tafte  of  his  works.  Not  fatisfied  with 
what  he  learned  from  this  artift,  he  went  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  perfeCl  himfelf  from  the  works  of  the  greateft 
matters :  And  in  that  city  (where  the  far  greater  part 
of  his  engravings  were  made)  he  died  in  a  very  advan¬ 
ced  age. — “  The  manner  of  engraving,  adopted  by 
this  excellent  artift,  appears  to  me  (fays  Mr  Strutt)  to 
be  not  only  quite  original,  but  the  fource  from  which 
we  may  trace  that  ftyle  in  which  the  greateft  and  belt 
French  mafters  excelled  ;  thofe  I  mean  who  worked 
with  the  graver  only.  He  covered  the  lights  upon  his 
diftances,.  and  the  other  parts  of  his  plates  which  re¬ 
quired  tinting,  with  great  care.  The  lights,  whether 
on  the  diftant.  hills,  trees,  buildings,  or  figures,  in  the 
engravings  prior  to  his  time,  had  been  left  quite  clear, 
and  by  fo  many  white  fpots  fcattered  in  various  parts 
of  the  fame  defign,  the  harmony  was  deftroyed,  the 
fubjeCl  confufed,  and  the  principal  figures  prevented 
from  relieving  with  any  ftriking  effeCl.  By  this  judi¬ 
cious  improvement,  Bloemart  gave  to  his  prints  a  more 
clear  and  finiffied  appearance,  than  all  the  laboured 
neatnefs  even  of  Jerom  Wierix  had  been  able  to  produce. 
He  drew  corre&ly  p  but  from  his  ftyle  of  engraving, 
which  was  executed  entirely  with  the  graver,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  his  figures  are  heavy,  and  his  heads  are 
not  always  equally  beautiful  or  expreffive.  With  re- 
fpeft  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  works,  few  indeed 
have  excelled  him,  either  in  clearnefs  or  freedom  of 
execution.  His  great  fault,  however,  is  want  of  va¬ 
riety.  The  naked  parts  of  his  figures,  the  draperies, 
and  the  back-ground,  are  equally  neat,  and  engraved 
precifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Hence  the  effect  is  flat ; 
and  the  flefh,  for  want  of  fufficient  diftindtion,  appears 


cold  and  filvery.  His  works  are  juftly  held  in  high  Bloi*. 

eftimation.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  II 
them  difficult  to  be  procured.”  ,  oeir>enj 

BLOIS,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  Blaifois, 
in  Orleanois,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loire, 
partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  an  eminence,  in  the 
midft  of  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  countries  of  France. 

The  caftle  is  the  ornament  of  this  city.  At  the  firft 
view,  it  feems  to  be  two  diftindl  buildings ;  but  it  13- 
joined  by  a  paffage  cut  out  of  the  rock.  Joining  to 
this,  on  the  weft- fide,  is  the  tower  of  Chateau  Reg - 
naud,  fo  called  becaufe  that  lordfhip  may  be  difcovered 
from  hence,  though  20  miles  diftant.  At  the  eaft-end  * 
of  this  is  another  fmall  tower,  which  is  partly  ancient 
and  partly  modern.  That  part-  of  the  caftle  which 
was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  room  of  that 
which  he  demolished  in  1632,  is  a  fuperb  edifice,  but 
unfinifhed.  The  court,  before  it,  where  the  church  of 
St  Saviour  is  built,  is  very  large,  and  was  formerly 
ufed  for  tournaments.  The  moft  remarkable  thing  in 
this  caftle  is  a  fine  long  gallery,  adorned  with  many 
curious  and  uncommon  pieces  ;  it  is  in  the  midft  of 
two  gardens,  one  of  which  is  full  of  fruit-trees,  and 
the  other  of  parterres,  fountains,  cafcades,  and  mar¬ 
ble  ftatues  brought  from  Italy.  Beyond  thefe,  there 
is  a  large  park,  where  there  is  game  in  abundance.  On 
all  the  gates  of  the  city  there  is  the  image  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  who  they  believe  freed  them  from  the 
plague  in  1631.  There  are  feveral  parifh-churches, 
chapters,  and  religious  houfes  for  both  fexes.  The 
church  of  St  Solenne  is  the  cathedral,  and  is  the  hand- 
fomeft  in  the  city.  The  front  of  the  Jefuits  church 
is  decorated  with  three  orders  of  architefture,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  ;  but  there  is  only  the 
Doric  on  the  infide.  The  town-houfe  is  a  tolerable 
building,  and  Hands  in  a  ftreet  which  terminates  at  the 
quay,  where  there  is  a  public  walk  that  has  a  fine 
profpecl  on  the  Loire,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
that  leads  to  the  fuburbs  of  Vienna.  There  are  a  few 
houfes  on  the  bridge,  and  a  tower  at  each  end  to  guard; 
the  entrance.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  city,  the  water  runs  down  the  clefts  of  a  rock  into 
a  large  aqueduft,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  refervoir 
near  the  walls,  and  from  hence  diftributed  by  leaden 
pipes  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  city.  The  country 
about  Blois  produces  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  game  of 
every  kind,  and  the  waters  a  great  quantity  of  fifh. 

The  meadows  are  fo  rich  and  fertile,  that  the  cows 
yield  excellent  milk,  good  in  confumptive  cafes,  and 
which  affords  the  beft  cream  in  the  kingdom.  About 
a  league  from  Blois,  there  are  mineral  fprings,  which 
have  the  fame  virtues  as  thofe  of  Forges.  The  trade  of 
Blois  is  chiefly  in  wine  and  brandy;  but  they  alfo 
make  fome  ferges  and  ftuffs  at  this  place.  Several  kings 
have  kept  their  courts  at  Blois;  for  which  reafon  they 
fpeak  the  French  language  in  perfection,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  accounted  witty  and  polite.  E.  Long. 

1.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  35. 

BL0MARY,  or  B  loom  A  RY^in  metallurgy,  the  firft 
forge  through  which  iron  paffes,  after  it  is  melted  out 
of  the  ore. 

BLOEMEN  (Peter  Van),  a  celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp,  was  brother  to  John-Francis  Van 
Bloemen,  called  by  the  Italians  Orizonti,  and  lived 
for  feveral  years  at  Rome  .along  with  his  brother.  As 

fooui 


krtf  Bloemen, 
S''  Blond. 
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foon  as  lie  found  himfelf  competently  fkilled  in  colour-  tafte.”  And  Mr  Walpole  obferves,  that  fome  beads, 
ing  and  penciling,  as  well  as  in  defigning,  he  returned  coloured  progrelfively,  according  to  their  feveral  gra- 
'  to  his  native  city,  where,  in  the  year  1699,  he  was  dations,  bear  witnefs  to  the  fuccefs  and  beauty  of  his  u 
appointed  direftor  of  the  academy.  The  compofition  invention.  He  had  another  merit  to  the  public,  with 
of  this  mailer  is  rich,  and  his  piClnres  are  generally  fill-  which  few  inventors  begin  ;  for  he  communicated  his 
ed  with  a  number  of  figures.  His  fubje&s  are,  the  fecret  in  a  thin  quarto,  intitled  Coloritto,  or  “  The 
marchings  of  fquadrons  of  cavalry,  encampments,  ar-  harmony  of  colouring  in  painting  reduced  to  mechani- 
tillery,  battles,  Italian  fairs,  markets,  and  feftivals  ;  in  cal  praftice,  under  eafy  precepts  and  -  infallible  rules.” 
which  he  Ihowed  great  correClnefs  in  his  defign  and  in  His  method  was  performed  by  feveral  mezzotinto  plates 
his  drawing  ;  and  an  elegance  in  the  manner  of  dreffing  for  one  piece,  each  cxpreffing  different  lhades  and  parts 
liis  figures ;  whom  he  frequently  reprefented  in  orien-  of  the  piece  in  different  colours.  He  was  not,  how- 
tal  habits.  He  defigned  horfes  in  an  admirable  flyle  ;  ever,  it  is  faid,  the  original  inventor  of  that  manner 
and  in  his  battles  gave  them  abundance  of  fpirit,  grace-  of  managing  colours,  but  took  it  from  Laflman  and 
ful  attitudes,  and  an  expreffion  that  was  full  of  life  and  others,  who,  with  much  greater  regularity  of  morals, 
nature.  His  landfcapes  are  enriched  with  elegant  ar-  equal  capacities,  and  more  difcreet  conduit,  had  before 
chiteClure,  with  baffo-relievos,  and  mutilated  flatues,  undertaken  it  without  fuccefs.  Le  Blond,  whofe  head 
in  a  noble  tafte  ;  and  rendered  ftill  more  plealing  by  a  was  continually  full  of  fchemes,  next  fet  on  foot  a 
good  tone  of  colour,  by  animals  of  different  kinds,  and  projeft  for  copying  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  in  tape- 
excellent  figures. — His  befl  works  are  admired  in  all  ftry,  and  made  drawings  from  the  piClures  for  that 
parts  of  Europe,  and  afford  large  prices  :  but  it  is  to  purpofe.  Houfes  were  built  and  looms  ereited  at  the 
be  obferved,  that  fome  of  his  piClures  feem  rather  to  be  Mulberry  Ground  at  Chelfea  ;  but  the  expences  being 
too  much  laboured  or  ftiff,  and  (according  to  the  ar-  too  great,  or  the  contributions  not  equal  to  the  firft 
tills  phrafe)  fmcllof  the  palette  ;  and  tliofe  are  propor-  expectations,  the  fcheme  was  fuddenly  defeated,  and 
tionably  lefs  eftimable.  Le  Blond  difappeared,  to  the  no  fmall  diffatisfaClion 

Bloemen  (John  Francis  Van).  Vid.  Orizonti.  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  with  him.  From  hence  he 
Bloemen  (Norbert  Van),  brother  of  the  prece-  went  to  Paris,  where,  Bafan  informs  us,  he  was  in 
ding,  was  a  painter  of  portraits  and  conventions;  but  the  year  1737  ;  and  in  that  city  he  died,  1740,  in  an 
in  merit  was  very  inferior  to  his  brothers,  although  he  hofpital.  Le  Blond  was  alfo  author  of  a  treatife,  in 
had  a  good  deal  of  employment.  French,  on  ideal  beauty..  It  was  publilhed  in  1732, 

BLOND  (Chnftopher  le),  painter  of  portraits  in  and  has  fince  been  tranflated  into  Englifh. 
miniature  and  all  kinds  of  fubjeCls  on  paper,  was  born  BLONDEL  (David),  a  proteftant  minifter,  di¬ 
in  1670.  Very  few  circumftances  relative  to  his  edu-  flinguifhed  by  his  fkill  in  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  hiftory,. 
cation  or  life  are  mentioned  by  any  writers  till  he  was  was  born  at  Chalons  fur  Marne,  and  was  admitted 
known  at  Rome  in  the  year  1716,  being  at  that  time  minifter  at  a  fynod  of  the  ifle  of  France,  in  1614. 
painter  to  the  Count  Martinetz,  ambaffador  at  the  He  wrote,  I.  A  defence  of  the  reformed  churches 
court  of  Rome.  By  the  folicitation  of  Overbeke  he-  of  France.  2.  A  work  againft  the  decretal  epiftles. 
was  induced  to  go  to  Amfterdam,  and  in  that  city  3.  De  Epifcopis  et  Prejbyteris ;  and  other  pieces, 
was  employed  to  paint  fmall  portraits  for  bracelets,  Bayle  informs  us  that  he  had  a  very  lingular  way  of 
rings,  and  fnuff-boxes ;  of  which,  although  they  were  ftudying  ;  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  had  round  about 
painted  in  water-colours,  yet  the  colouring  was  as  him  the  books  which  he  wanted  for  the  work  he  was 
lively  and  natural  as  if  they  had  been  painted  in  oil.  about.  He  died  in  1655,  aged  64. 

However,  as  he  found  his  fight  much  impaired  by  the  Blondel  (Francis),  regius  profelforof  mathematics 
minutenefs  of  his  work,  he  difeontinued  water-colour  and  architecture,  was  employed  in  feveral  negociations, 
painting,  and  attempted  the  ufe  of  oil  with  a  reafon-  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  marlhal  de  camp  and  coun- 
able  degree  of  fuccefs.  After  he  had  refided  for  fome  fellor  of  Hate,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  chofen  to 
years  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  went  to  England,  and  teach  the  dauphin  the  mathematics  j  he  was  alfo  made 
iet  up  a  new  method  of  printing  mezzotinto  plates  in  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  di- 
eolours  fo  as  to  imitate  the  piClures  of  which  they  were  reft  or  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture.  He  died  at 
copies.  In  this  manner  he  executed  in  England  feveral  Paris  in  1688,  aged  68.  He  wrote,  1.  Notes  on  the 
large  plates,  from  pictures  of  the  greateft  mailers,  architeClure  of  Savot.  2.  A  courfe  of  architecture 
and  difpofed  of  the. prints  by  lottery.  But  thofe  who  and  mathematics.  3.  The  art  of  throwing  bombs, 
obtained  the  prizes  (Mr  Strutt  fays)  appear  not  to  4.  A  new  manner  of  fortifying  places.  5.  A  cora- 
have  held  them  in  any  very  great  eftimatiom  “  The  parifon  between  Pindar  and  Horace  ;  and  other  works, 
prints  (he  adds)  certainly  pollefs  fome  merit,  exclufive  BLONDUS  (Flavius),  an  hillorian  born  at  Forli, 
of  their  novelty;  but,  in  general,  the  colours  are  flat  in  Italy,  in  1388,  was  fecretary  to  Eugenius  IV.  and 
and  dirty  ;  the  effeCl  is  neither  ftriking  nor  judicioufly  other  popes.  He  compofed  a  great  many  books;  and, 
managed  ;  and  the  drawing  is  frequently  very  incor-  among  others,  a  Hiftory  from  the  year  400  to  1440., 
reCt,  efpecially  in  the  extremities  of  his  figures.”  Mr  He  died  in  1 463. 

Pilkington  fpeaks  of  them  with  greater  approbation.  BLONIEZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
“  The  artift:  (he  fays)  imitated  his  models  with  fo  Warfovia.  E.  Long.  20.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 
much  fkill,  fuch  exaCl  refemblance,  fuch  correClnefs  of  BLOOD,  a  red  liquor  circulating  through  the  yef- 
outline,  fuch  fimilarity  of  colour  and  expreflion,  that  fels  of  the  human  body  and  the  bodies  of  the  larger 
at  firft  they  amazed  every  beholder  who  viewed  them  animals,  which  appears  immediately  and  elfentially  ne¬ 
at  a  proper  diftance  ;  and  many  of  thofe  prints  are  ftill  ceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  life, 
extant,  which  arc  much  efteemed  by  perfoas  of  good  Though  there  is  no  living  creature  as  yet  known. 

whofe.. 
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Blood,  whofe  life  doth  not  immediately  depend  upon  the  cir- 

' - - -  culation  of  fome  kind  of  fluid  through  its  veffels,  yet 

1 .  unlefs  fuch  fluid  is  of  a  red  colour,  it  does  not  obtain 
without  t^ie  name  blood ;  and  therefore  fuch  creatures  as  have 

fome  liquid  a  colourlefs  or  milky  liquor  circulating  through  their 
equivalent  veffels,  are  called  exfanguicus  animals. 
to  blood.  The  blood  has  a  very  different  degree  of  thicknefs  or 
Blood  of  vifcidity  in  different  animals,  and  €ven  in  the  fame  ani- 
different  mal  at  different  times.  Though  it  is  in  all  cafes  en- 
thicknefs  in  dowed  with  a  conffderablc  degree  of  tenacity,  yet  in 
different  a-  ftrong  animals  that  tenacity  is  remarkably  greater  than 
nima  s.  jn  Yveak  ones  ;  and  hence  the  blood  of  bulls  was  made 
That  of  ufe  of  by  the  ancients  as  a  poifon,  its  extreme  vifcidity 
bulls  an-  rendering  it  totally  indigeftible  by  the  powers  of  the 
ciently  iifed  human  ftomacli.  It  is  well  known  alfo  by  phyficians, 
as  a  fodon.  tllat  tllere  arc  fome  ftates  0f  the  human  body  in  which 
the  blood  becomes  vailly  tenacious,  fo  as  in  a  great 
meafure  to  refufe  any  intimate  connection  with  water ; 
and  others,  in  which  its  cralis  is  almoft  totally  diffolved, 
fo  as  to  appear,  when  drawn  out  of  the  body,  like  a 
fluid  and  half  putrid  mafs.  See  Medic  iNE-/«<3fex. 
Annearance  T 'he  common  appearance  of  the  blood  when  drawn 

of  the  blood  from  a  vein  in  the  human  body  is  well  known.  It  firft 
whendrawn  feems  an  homogeneous  red  liquor  ;  then  it  confolidates 
from  a  vein.  ;nt0  one  unif'orm  mafs ;  in  a  little  time,  a  yellowifh  wa¬ 
tery  liquor  begins  to  feparate  from  it,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  in  quantity  according  to  the  ftate  in  which  the 
blood  happens  to  be  ;  the  red  mafs,  in  the  mean  time, 
contrails  greatly  in  its  dimenfions,  and  increafes  in  fo- 
lidity.  But  this  increafe  of  folidity  is  likewife  pro-, 
portional  to  the  ftate  of  the  blood  at  the  time :  in  ftrong 
people,  if  attacked  with  a  violent  inflammatory  difeafe, 
the  folid  part  is  exceedingly  tough,  infomuch  that  Dr 
Huxham  fays  he  has  fometimes  found  it  almoft  like  a 
piece  of  fleih  itfelf ;  whereas,  in  other  difeafes,  the  folid 
part  is  very  foft  and  tender,  breaking  in  pieces  with 
the  flighted  touch.  The  fpontaneous  reparation  of  the 
blood  into  craffamentum,  ferum,  and  coagulable  lymph, 
hath  been  already  taken  notice  of  under  Anatomy, 

K  n°  126. 

Blood  che-  The  attention  of  phyfiologifts  hath  been  very  much 
mically  a-  engaged  by  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  compofition 
of  the  blood,  and  accordingly  it  hath  been  examined 
in  all  poflible  ways.  By  a  chemical  analyfis,  it  dif- 
covers  the  fame  principles  with  other  animal  fubftances  ; 
giving  over  in  diftillation  a  great  quantity  of  phlegm, 
a  volatile  fpirit,  with  much  fetid  oil ;  after  which, 
there  remains  a  charred  matter,  that,  burnt  in  an  open 
fire,  leaves  a  white  earth  fimilar  to  calcined  hartihorn. 
Someemineut  chemifts,  Mr  Hombergpaiticularly,have 
afferted  that  blood  contains  an  acid  as  well  .as  an  alkali, 
but  that  the  former  doth  not  arife  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  diftillation  ;  but  what  is  very  Angular,  and  in¬ 
deed  muff;  throw  no  fmall  fufpicion  on  the  whole  account, 
is,  that  the  acid  and  alkali,  notwithftanding  their  great 
tendency  on  all  other  occafions  to  unite  with  each  other, 
do  here  remain  feparate,  fo  that  the  liquor  may  be  even 
rediftilled  without  their  forming  any  neutral  compound. 
An  experiment  in  confirmation  of  this  is  recorded  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  1712.  Six  pounds 
of  human  blood  diftilled  to  drynefs  with  a  gentle  heat, 
were  reduced  to  a  pound  and  an  half ;  after  which,  the 
mafs  was  urged  with  a  graduated  fire,  till  the  retort  at 
laft  became  red  hot.  The  produce  was  1 7  ounces  of 
liquor ;  12  of  which  were  a  red  and  very  empyreuma- 


nalyfed. 
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tic  volatile  fpirit,  the  other  five  were  oil.  The  capnt  Blood. 

mortuum  was  a  light  coal  weighing  four  ounces  and  a  - * — 

half.  On  rectifying  the  volatile  fpirit  in  a  fmall  retort, 
about  an  ounce  of  a  red  fetid  liquor  remained,  which 
had  a  very  acid  fmell,  and  turned  the  juice  of  turnfole 
red.  Mr  Homberg  now  imagined,  that  the  acid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  blood  of  animals  could  not  difengage  it¬ 
felf  perfcClly  by  thefe  diftillations  without  addition. 

He  therefore  determined  to  diftil  human  blood  with 
an  admixture  of  fome  other  fubftance ;  but  as  earths 
contain  a  fait,  which  might  render  the  operation  un¬ 
certain,  he  determined  to  ufe  only  the  caput  mortuum 
of  a  former  diftillation  of  the  fame  fubftance.  For 
this  purpofe,  four  pounds  of  the  coagulum  of  human 
bTood  being  well  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  this 
refiduum,  and  the  whole  dried  in  the  fun,  it  was  put 
into  a  retort,  and  diftilled  with  a  fire  raifed,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  to  the  utmoft  violence.  The 
oil  being  feparated  from  the  volatile  fpirit,  the  latter 
was  rectified ;  and  the  confequence  was,  that  there 
came  over  four  pounds  of  a  red  acid  liquor,  that  turn¬ 
ed  the  tinCture  of  turnfole  very  red.  All  the  diltilla- 
tions  of  the  aqueous  liquors  already  mentioned,  obtain¬ 
ed  by  fimilar  proceffes,  being  mixed  together,  and  fe¬ 
parated  from  their  yet  remaining  oil,  by  careful  dilu¬ 
tion  with  water  and  filtration,  they  were  at  length  di¬ 
ftilled  together  5  the  liquor  that  came  over  was  clear 
as  water,  and  its  firft  quantities  contained  a  great  deal 
of  volatile  fait,  but  the  laft  two  ounces  were  found  to 
be  as  four  as  diftilled  vinegar. — The  fame  produfts 
were  obtained  from  the  blood  of  carnivorous  animals, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  animals  feeding  folely  upon  ve¬ 
getables.  g 

In  Dr  Lewis’s  notes  on  Newman’s  Chemiftry  we  tv  1  pwd 
have  the  following  account  of  the  blood,  and  the  parts  account  of| 
into  which  it  may  be  refolvcd.  “  Recent  blood  is  e-the bl°°d. 
qually  fluid,  and  in  tafte  fomewhat  faline.  Viewed  by 
a  microfcope,  it  appears  compofed  of  numerous  red 
globules  fwimming  in  a  tranfparent  fluid.  On  Handing 
for  a  little  time,  it  feparates  into  a  thick  craffamentum 
and  fluid  ferum.  By  agitation,  it  continues  fluid :  A 
conliftent  polypous  matter  adheres  to  the  ftirrer,  which, 
by  repeated  ablution  with  water,  becomes  white. — 

Received  from  the  vein  in  warm  water,  it  depofites  a 
quantity  of  tranfparent  filamentous  matter,  the  red  por¬ 
tion  continuing  diffolved  in  the  water.  On  evaporating 
the  fluid,  a  red  powdery  fubftance  is  left. — It  congeals; 
by  froft,  and  becomes  fluid  again  by  warmth  ;  after 
liquefaftion,  it  quickly  putrefies. — Fluid  and  florid 
blood  expofed  to  a  temperate  air,  putrefies  fooner  than 
fuch  as  is  more  denfe.  Infpiffated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves  a 
dark-coloured  mafs,  amounting,  at  a  medium,  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  blood,  of  a  bitter  fa- 
line  tafte,  eafily  inflammable,  burning  with  a  bluifti 
flame.  The  exficcated  blood  is  not  foluble  in  acid  or 
alkaline  liquors ;  but  gives  fome  tinCture  to  water  and 
to  fpirit  of  wine,  and  is  more  powerfully  aCted  upon  by 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre.  Recent  blood  is  coagulated 
by  the  mineral  acids,  and  by  moil  of  the  combinations 
of  them  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies.  With  ve¬ 
getable  acids,  and  with  folutions  of  neutral  falts,  it 
mingles  equably  without  coagulation.  Alkalis,  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  render  it  more  fluid,  and  preferve  it  j  I 

from  coagulating. 

“  The  ferum  of  blood  is  more  faline  than  the  craf- 
2  famentum, 
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Blood.  famentum,  and  does  not  fo  fpeedily  putrefy.  It  freezes 

— * -  fomewhat  more  difficultly  than  pure  water ;  and  its  a- 

queous  part  evaporates,  by  a  gentle  warmth,  fomewhat 
more  readily,  leaving  about  one-twelfth  of  the  weight 
of  the  ferum  of  a  folid  yellowilh  pellucid  matter.  Ex- 
pofed  to  heat  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  it  coagulates  into  a  folid  mafs,  without  any  cor,- 
fiderable  evaporation.  Both  this  coagulum  and  the 
infpiffated  ferum  are  readily  inflammable  in  the  fire, 
not  diffoluble  in  water,  or  in  fpirit  of  wine,  in  acid  or 
<7  in  alkaline  liquors.” 

fixture  of  But  the  texture  of  the  blood  difcoverable  by  a  mi- 
U  cr°fc°Pe>  hath  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned 

wtewen*  much  more  than  the  chemical  ar.alyfis  ever  did.  Lew- 
«ck.  en'noeckwas  the  fivft  who  difcovered,  or  fancied  hedif- 
,  covered,  that  the  blood,  as  it  ex  ills  in  the  body  of  an 

animal,  confifts  of  a  quantity  of  red  globular  particles 
fwimming  in  a  large  quantity  of  tranfparent  liquor. 
Each  of  thefe  globules,  he  imagined,  was  compoledof 
fix  fmaller  ones  packed  together.  While  the  fix  con- 
;  tinued  to  adhere,  their  colour  was  red ;  but  when  fe- 

pa rated,  they  became  yellow,  and  thus  formed  what 
is  called  th z  ferum.  He  even  pretended  to  have  dif¬ 
covered  that  each  of  the  ferous  globules  confifted  of  fix 
fmaller  ones,  and  that  thefe  when  broken  down  con-  . 

1  ftituted  fome  more  fubtile  and  penetrating  liquor  than 

the  ferum,  &c.  This  was  for  a  long  time  received  al-. 
moft  univerfally  as  an  undoubted  fa£t ;  and  many  the¬ 
ories  were  built  upon  it,  and  elaborate  calculations 

I  made,  of  which  (we  hope)  no  account  needs  now  be 

given,  as  the  faliity  of  thefe  pretended  difcoveries  is 
nv.Hnp  generally  allowed.  Father  de  Torre,  with  microfcopes 
i'atherde  which  he  pretended  were  capable  of  magnifying  to  an 
fe.  incredible  degree,  found  that  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood  were  of  an  annular  figure,  with  a  perforation 
in  the  middle  5  and  that  the  ring  itfelf  was  formed  of 
feveral  joints.  Some  of  thefe  extraordinary  magnifi¬ 
ers,  however,  being  fent  over  to  England,  thofe  who 
were  appointed  by  the  Royal  Society  to  make  trial  of 
them  found  them  totally  ufelefs,  fo  that  the  credit  of 
Father  de  Torre’s  difcoveries  muft  have  retted  princi- 
ord’n  Pa%  on  h*3  own  evidence.  The  falfit.y  of  his  hypo- 
4r  8  thelis,  as  well  as  that  of  Lewenhoeck,  was  detected 
vfon.  by  the  late  Mr  Hewfon,  whofe  microfcopical  experi- 
,  ments  011  the  blood  being  the  lateft  that  have  appeared, 
we  lhall  tranfcribe  the  following  particular  account  of 
them  given  by  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Haygarth  phy- 

(Ician  in  Chetter. - “  The  red  particles  of  the  blood, 

improperly  called  globules ,  are  flat  in  all  animals,  and 
of  very  different  iizes  in  different  animals.  In  man 
they  are  l’mall,  as  flat  as  a  (hilling,  and  appear  to  have 
a  dark  fpot  in  the  middle.  In  order  to  fee  them  di- 
ilinctly,  I  dilute  the  blood  with  frefh  ferum.  My  pre- 

Ideceffors,  not  having  thought  of  this,  could  not  fee 
them  diftin&ly.  And  Lewenhoeck  in  particular,  ima¬ 
gining  a  round  figure  fitted  for  motion,  concluded  they 
mutt  be  round  in  the  human  body  ;  though  he  and 
others  allowed  that  in  frogs,  &c.  where  they  viewed 
them  diftin&ly  from  the  blood  being  thinner,  they  were 
flat.  Now  I  prove  that  they  are  flat  in  ail  animals. 
In  the  human  blood,  where  thefe  particles  are  fmall, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  that  black  fpot  is  whieh 
appears  in  the  centre  of  each.  Some  have  concluded 
that  it  was  a  perforation  :  but  in  a  frog,  where  it  is 
fix  times  as  large  as  in  a  man,  it  is  eafy  to  (how  that  it 
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is  not  a  perforation,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  little 
folid,  which  is  contained  in  the  middle  of  a  veficle. 
Inftead,  therefore,  of  calling  this  part  of  the  blood 
red  globules )  I  (hould  call  it  led  vejicles  ;  for  each  par¬ 
ticle  is  a  flat  veficle,  with  a  little  folid  fphere  in  its 
centre. 

“  I  find  that  the  blood  of  all  animals  contains  vefi- 
cles  of  this  fort.  In  human  blood  there  are  millions 
of  them  ;  and  they  give  it  the  red  colour.  But  in  in¬ 
fers  they  are  white,  and  lefs  .  numerous  in  proportion 
than  in  man  and  quadrupeds.  As  they  are  flat  in  all 
animals,  I  fiifped  that  (hape  is  a  circumftance  of  im¬ 
portance,  but  can  be  altered  by  a  mixture  with  diffe¬ 
rent  fluids.  And  I  find  that  it  is  by  a  determinate 
quantity  of  neutral  fait  contained  in  the  ferum,  that 
this  fluid  is  adapted  to  preferving  thefe  veficles  in  their 
flat  (hape :  for,  if  they  be  mixed  with  water,  they  be¬ 
come  round,  and  diffolve  perfectly ;  but  add  a  little  of 
any  neutral  fait  to  the  water,  and  they  remain  in  it, 
without  any  alteration  in  their  (hape,  and  without  dif- 
folving. 

“  Now,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  blood  of  all 
animals  is  filled  with  thefe  particles,  we  muft  believe 
that  they  ferve  fome  very  important  purpofe  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy  ;  and  fince  they  are  fo  complicated  in 
their  ftrufture,  it  is  improbable  they  (hould  be  made 
by  mechanical  agitation  in  the  lungs  or  blood-veffels, 
as  has  been  fufpe&ed,  but  probably  have  fome  organs 
fet  apart  for  their  formation.  This  I  (hall  endeavour 
to  prove,  when  I  have  explained  their  ftructure  a  little 
more  particularly,  and  mentioned  the  manner  in  which 
I  exhibit  it.  I  take  the  blood  of  a  toad  or  frog,  in 
which  they  are  very  large  5  I  mix  it  with  the  ferum  of 
human  blood  to  dilute  it  ;  I  find  them  appear  all  flat ; 
fo  they  do  in  the  blood-veffels  of  this  animal,  as  I  have 
diftinftly  feen  in  the  web  between  its  toes,  whilft  the 
animal  was  alive  and  fixed  in  the  microfcope.  Their 
appearance  in  thefe  animals  is  not  unlike  dices  of  cu¬ 
cumber.  I  next  mix  a  little  of  the  blood  with  water, 
which  immediately  makes  them  all  round,  and  then  be¬ 
gins  to  diffolve  them  whilft  they  are  round.  I  incline 
the  ftage  of  the  microfcope,  fo  as  to  make  them  roll 
down  it ;  and  then  I  can  diftin&ly  fee  the  folid  in  the 
middle  fall  from  fide  to  fide  like  a  pea  in  a  bladder. 
A  neutral  fait  added  to  them  at  this  time  brings  them 
back  to  their  flat  (hape  :  but  if  the  fait  be  not  added, 
the  water  gradually  diffolves’away  the  veficle  ;  and  then 
the  little  fphere  is  left  naked.  Such  is  the  compofi- 
tion  of  thefe  particles.  I  have  exhibited  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  to  a  coufiderable  number  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  all  agree  in  their  being  fatisfadtory. 

“  The  microfcope  I  ufe  is  a  Angle  lens,  and  there¬ 
fore  as  little  likely  to  deceive  us  as  a  pair  of  fpectacles, 
which,  as  is  allowed  by  all  who  ufe  them,  do  not  dif- 
figure  objects,  but  only  reprefent  them  larger. 

“  From  farther  experiments,  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  ufe  of  the  thymus  and  lymphatic  glands  is  to  make 
the  middle  folid  pieces  :  and  I  can  prove  it  in  as  fatis- 
faftory  a  manner  as  you  can  do  the  ufe  of  any  vifeus  in 
the  human  body  ;  that  is,  by  opening  thefe  glands,  and 
examining  the  fluid  contained  in  their  cells,  which  I 
find  to  be  full  of  thefe  little  folids.  I  moreover  find, 
that  the  lymphatic  veffels  take  them  up  from  thofe 
glands,  and  convey  them  into  the  blood-veffels  which, 
cariy  them  to  the  fpleen,  in  whofe  cells  they  have  the 
veficles, 
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veficles  laid  over  them  ;  fo  that  the  thymus  and  lym¬ 
phatic  glands  make  the  central  particles,  and  the 
fpleen  makes  the  veficles  that  furround  them.  That 
this  is  the  ufe  of  the  fpleen  appears  from  examining 
the  lymph  which  is  returned  from  its  lymphatic  vef- 
fels  ;  for  that  lymph,  contrary  to  what  is  obferved  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  is  extremely  red. 

“  But  befides  having  thefe  glands  fet  apart  for  ma¬ 
king  the  red  veficles  of  the  blood,  I  find  that  they  are 
alfo  made  in  the  lymphatic  veffels  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  whofe  coats  have  blood- veffels  properly  con- 
ftru&ed  for  this  fecretion.  So  that  the  thymus  and 
lymphatic  glands  are  no  more  than  appendages  of  the 
lymphatic  fyftem,  for  making  the  middle  particles ; 
and  the  fpleen  an  appendage  to  the  lymphatic  veffels, 
for  making  the  veficles  which  contain  thefe  middle 
particles. 

“  I  conjecture  that  It  is  the  coagulable  lymph  which 
is  converted  into  this  red  part  of  the  blood,  from  a  cu¬ 
rious  fact  that  has  long  been  known  ;  namely,  that  the 
blood  in  the  fplenic  vein  does  not  coagulate  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  as  the  blood  of  other  veins  does  ;  fo 
that  it  feems  to  be  robbed  of  its  coagulable  lymph  in 
pafiing  through  the  fpleen. 

“  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  fpleen  can  be  cut 
out  of  an  animal,  and  the  animal  do  well  without  it. 
I  made  the  experiment  on  a  dog,  and  kept  him  a  year 
and  a  half  without  obferving  his  health  to  be  in  the 
lead  impaired.  From  this  fome  have  concluded  the 
fpleen  to  be  an  ufelefs  weight  5  which  is  abfurd,  when 
we  confider  that  all  animals  with  red  blood  have  it. 
Therefore  it  is  more  confident  with  what  we  know  of 
the  animal  oeconomy,  to  conclude,  that  fince  an  animal 
can  do  well  without  it,  there  is  probably  fome  part  of 
the  body  that  can  fupply  its  place. 

“  Infefts  have  veficles  conftru&ed  in  a  fimilar  way 
to  ours,  but  differing  in  colour.  But  infefts  have  nei¬ 
ther  fpleen,  thymus,  nor  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  them  probably  thefe  veficles  are  entirely  fabri¬ 
cated  in  the  lymphatic  veffels.  But  to  us,  and  other 
of  the  more  perfect  animals,  befides  the  lymphatic  vef¬ 
fels,  nature  has  given  thofe  glands,  that  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  thofe  important  veficles  might  be  the  better  fe- 
cured  to  us  ;  juft  as  fhe  ha3  given  us  two  ears,  the 
better  to  Secure  us  hearing  through  life,  though  we 
can  hear  perfectly  well  with  one.” 

This  letter,  we  apprehend,  contains  the  drength  of 
Mr  Hewfon’s  evidence  for  his  hypothefis ;  on  which 
we  fhall  only  remark,  that  if  the  red  globules  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  and  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veffels  are  excretories  of  thofe  glands  where 
the  red  particles  are  formed  ;  then  if  there  is  any  vef- 
fel  where  all  thefe  excretories  unite,  as  mentioned  A- 
natomy,  n°  106,  in  that  veffel  the  lymph  ought  to 
appear  very  red,  on  account  of  the  accumulated  quan¬ 
tity  of  red  globules  brought  thither  from  all  parts 
of  the  body.  But  no  fuch  rednefs  feems  ever  to 
have  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  anatomift :  this 
therefore  mull  be  an  objection  to  Mr  Hewfon’s  hypo¬ 
thefis  j  and  fuch  an  one,  perhaps,  as  will  not  be  eafily 
removed. 

Many  other  hypothefes  have  been  invented  concern¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  red  blood,  and  various  opi¬ 
nions  delivered  concerning  its  red  colour.  In  a  le&ure 
delivered  at  Newcaflle  in  1773,  by  X)r  Wilfon  of  that 
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place,  he  afferts  “  that  it  is  felf-evidently  the  office  of  Blood, 
the  veins  to  elaborate  the  fluids  into  that  form  and  ^ 

compofition  which  we  know  by  the  name  of  red  Mood” 

The  felf-evidence  here,  however,  is  by  no  means  appa¬ 
rent  to  us  ;  nor  doth  he  at  all  point  it  out  in  an  intel-  I4 
ligible  manner. — Dr  Cullen,  in  his  phifiological  part  Of  Dr  Culi 
of  The  Inftitutions  of  Medicine,  acknowledges  thatlen. 
we  know  but  little  of  the  formation  of  any  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fluids  ;  and  concerning  the  microfcopical  obferva- 
tions,  & c.  on  the  blood,  gives  his  opinion  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words,  $  ccliv.  “  The  red  globules  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  an  oily  matter,  and  from  thence  their  diftinft 
and  globular  appearance  has  been  accounted  for  :  but 
there  is  no  diredt  proof  of  their  oily  nature  ;  and  their 
ready  union  with,  and  diffufibility  in,  water,  renders 
it  very  improbable.  As  being  microfcopical  objedls 
only,  they  have  been  reprefented  by  different  perfons 
very  differently.  Some  have  thought  them  fpherical 
bodies,  but  divifible  into  fix  parts,  each  of  which  in  their 
feparate  ltate  were  alfo  fpherical ;  but  other  perfons 
have  not  obferved  them  to  be  thus  divifible.  To  many 
obfervers  they  have  appeared  as  perfeftly  fpherical ; 
while  others  judge  them  to  be  oblate  fpheroids,  or 
lenticular.  To  fome  they  have  appeared  as  annular, 
and  to  others  as  containing  a  hollow  veficle.  All  this, 
with  feveral  other  circumftances  relating  to  them,  very 
varioufly  reprefented,  !how  fome  uncertainty  in  micro¬ 
fcopical  obfervations  ;  and  it  leaves  me,  who  am  not 
converfaut  in  fuch  obfervations,  altogether  uncertain 
with  refpedt  to  the  precife  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
blood.  The  chemical  hiftory  of  it  is  equally  precari¬ 
ous  ;  and  therefore  what  has  been  hitherto  faid  of  the 
produftion  and  changes  happening  to  thefe  red  glo- 
bules,  we  chufe  to  leave  untouched. — We  fuppofe  that  Heaccouq 
the  red  globules,  when  viewed  fingly,  have  very  little  for  the  « ; 
colour ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  a  certain  number  °f  blood^rotl 
them  are  laid  upon  one  another,  that  the  colour  ap-  the  numl, 
pears  of  a  bright  red  :  but  this  alfo  hath  its  limits  ;  fo  of  red  pa 
that  when  the  number  of  globules  laid  on  one  another  tkles  con;j 
is  confiderable,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  darker  red. tained  lI) 
Upon  this  fuppofition,  the  colour  of  the  mafs  of  blood 
will  be  brighter  or  darker  as  the  colouring  part  is  more 
or  lefs  diffufed  among  the  other  parts  of  the  mafs ; 
and  we  think  this  appears  to  be  truly  the  cafe 
from  every  circumftance  that  attends  the  changes 
which  have  been  at  any  time  obferved  in  the  colour 
of  the  blood.” 

Concerning  the  uncertainty  of  microfcopical,  as  well 
as  chemical  experiments,  we  fhall  not  difpute ;  though  a^ountt 
the  conclufion  again!!  them  feems  carried  too  far.  But  for  fron  " 
with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  blood,  we  apprehend  the  adli; 
it  hath  been  known,  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  fince  the  thca^i 
difeovery  of  the  circulation,  that  the  florid  or  dark  co¬ 
lour  depends  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  air,  and  not 
upon  any  number  of  globules. — Thus  the  blood  re¬ 
turning  from  the  veins  is  of  a  dark  colour.  Though  di¬ 
luted  with  the  frefh  chyle  from  the  fubclavian  vein,  it 
continues  of  the  fame  dark  colour  till  it  paffes  thro’  the 
lungs,  upon  which  it  inftantly  affumes  a  very  florid 
red ;  but  it  can  never  be  proved  that  the  globules  in 
the  pulmonary  vein  are  at  all  lefs  numerous  than  in  the 
pulmonary  artery. — That  this  change  of  colour  may  be 
effefted  by  the  air  through  membranes  much  thicker 
than  we  can  fuppofe  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  to  be,  hath 
been  demonftrated  by  Dr  Prieflley’s  experiments  men¬ 
tioned 
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tioned  under  the  article  Depblogisticated  s lir  ;  but 
whether  the  change  is  occaiioned  by  the  mere  fepara- 
tion  of  phlogifton  from  the  blood,  or  by  the  abforption 
of  fame  other  principle  in  its  Head,  is  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined,  though  the  latter  is  indeed  acknowledged  by 
Dr  Prieftley  himfelr  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion. 
He  even  fuppofes  the  rednefs  to  be  owing  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  dephlogiflicated  air  abfonbed  in  the  lupgs  ;  but 
under  the  above  article  it  is  fhown  that  this  fluid 
cannot  be  abforbed  by  any  liquid  without  decompo- 
fition.  It  mull  therefore  be  the  elaftic  principle 
of  this  air  which  is  abforbed,  while  the  other  combined 
with  part  of  the  phlogifton  emitted  by  the  blood  is 
converted  into  fixed  air. 

e  This  leads  us  to  confider  the  ufes  to  which  the  blood 
L_  is  fubfervient  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  the  changes 
that  happen  to  it  in  refpiration.  The  ufes  of  this  fluid 
are  fo  various,  and  of  fuch  an  important  nature,  that 
fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  affirm  the  blood  to  be  actu¬ 
ally  poffefied  of  a  living  principle,  and  that  the  life  of 
J  the  whole  body  is  derived  from  it.  Thi3  opinion  was 
firft  broached  by  the  celebrated  Harvey,  the  difcovCrer 
of  the  circulation  :  but  in  this  he  was  never  much  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  the  hypothefis  itfelf,  indeed,  has  been 
pretty  much  laid  afide  and  neglected,  till  of  late  that 
it  was  revived  by  Mr  J.  Hunter,  profeffor  of  anatomy 
sin  London.  This  gentleman  fupports  his  opinion  by 
f  the  following  arguments  :  i.  The  blood  unites  living 
parts,  in-fome  circumftances,  as  certainly  as  the  yet  re¬ 
cent  juices  of  the  branch  of  one  tree  unite  it  with  that 
of  another.  Were  either  of  thefe  fluids  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  extraneous  or  dead  matters,  he  thinks  they 
would  aft  as  Itimuli,  and  no  union  would  take  place  in 
the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  This  argument,  Mr 
Hunter  imagines,  is  Aill  farther  eftablifhed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment.  Having  taken  off  the  tefticle 
from  a  living  cock,  he  introduced  it  into  the  belly  of  a 
living  hen.  Many  weeks  afterwards,  upon  injecting 
the  liver  of  the  hen,  he  injefted  the  tefticle  of  the  cock; 
which  had  come  in  contaft  with  the  liver,  and  adhered 
to  it.  He  alleges,  that  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  not  a  more  intimate  connection  between  life  and  a 
folid,  than  between  life  and  a  fluid.  For,  although  we 
are  more  accuftomed  to  conned  it  with  the  one  than 
the  other,  yet  the  only  real  difference  which  can  be 
fhown  between  a  folid  and  a  fluid  is,  that  the  particles 
of  the  one  are  lefs  moveable  among  themfelves  than 
thofe  of  the  other.  Befides,  we  often  fee  the  fame  body 
fluid  in  one  cafe  and  folid  in  another.  2.  The  blood 
becomes  vafcular  like  other  living  parts.  Mr  Hunter 
affirms,  that,  after  amputations,  the  coagula  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  arteries  may  be  injefted  by  injefting  thefe 
arteries ;  and  he  has  a  preparation  in  which  he  thinks 
he  can  demonftrate  veffels  rifing  from  the  centre  of 
what  had  been  a  coagulum  of  blood,  and  opening  into 
the  ftream  of  the  circulating  blood.  3.  Blood  taken 
from  the  arm  in  the  moil  intenfe  cold  which  the  human 
body  can  bear,  raifes  the  thermometer  to  the  fame 
height  as  blood  taken  in  the  moll  fultry  heat.  This  he 
.confiders  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  blood’s  being  alive  ; 
as  living  bodies  alone  have  the  power  of  refilling  great 
degrees  both  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  maintaining  in 
almoft  every  fituation,  while  in  health,  that  tempera- 
-ture  which  we  diftinguiffi  by  the  name  of  animal  heat. 
4.  Blood  is  capable  of  being  aCted  upon  by  a  flimulus. 
•In  proof  of  this,  he  obferves,  that  it  coagulates  from  ex- 
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pofure,  as  certainly  as  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen  and  Bl  wA 
thorax  inflame  from  the  fame  caufe,  The  more  it  is  v 
alive,  that  is,  the  more  the  animal  is  in  health,  it  coa¬ 
gulates  the  fooner  on  expofure  ;  and  the  more  it  has  loft 
of  its  living  principle,  as  in  the  cafe  of  violent  inflam¬ 
mations,  the  lefs  is  it  fenfible  to  the  flimulus  produced 
from  its  being  expofed,  and  it  coagulates  the  later. 

5.  The  blood  preferves  life  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Wlien  the  nerves  going  to  a  part  are  tied  or 
cut,  the  part  becomes  paralytic,  and  lofes  all  power  of 
motion  ;  but  it  does  not  mortify.  If  the  artery  be  cut, 
the  part  dies,  and  mortification  enfues.  What  keeps  it 
alive  in  the  firft  cafe  ?  Mr  Hunter  believes  it  is  the  li¬ 
ving  principle  which  alone  can  keep  it  alive  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  this  phenomenon  is  inexplicable  on  any  other 
fuppofition,  than  that  life  is  fupported  by  the  blood. 

6.  Another  argument  he  draws  from  a  cafe  of  a  frac¬ 
tured  os  humeri  he  had  occafion  to  obferve.  A  man 
was  brought  into  St  George’s  hofpital  for  a  fimple  frac¬ 
ture  of  tlie  os  humeri,  and  died  about  a  month  after 
the  accident.  As  the  bones  had  not  united,  Mr  Hun¬ 
ter  injefted  the  arm  after  death.  He  found  that  the  ca¬ 
vity  between  the  extremities  of  the  bones  was  filled  up 
with  blood  which  had  coagulated.  This  blood  was  be¬ 
come  vafcular.  In  fome  places  it  was  very  much  fo. 

He  does  not  maintain  that  all  coagulated  blood  be¬ 
comes  vafcular :  and  indeed  the  reafon  is  obvious ;  for 
it  is  often  thrown  out  and  coagulated  in  parts  where  its 
becoming  vafcular  could  anfwer  no  end  in  the  fyftem  : 
as,  for  example,  in  the  cavities  of  aneurifmal  facs.  If 
it  be  fuppofcd,  that,  in  fuch  cafes  as  that  juft  now  men¬ 
tioned,  the  veffels  are  not  formed  in  the  .coagulum,  but 
come  from  the  neighbouring  arteries,  he  thinks  it  e- 
qually  an  argument'that  the  blood  is  alive  ;  for  the  fub- 
llance  into  which  veffels  ffioot  mull  be  fo.  ■  The  very 
idea,  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  as  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood,  circulates  in  a  living  body,  appears  to 

him  abfurd.  9C 

The  fyftem  which  at  prefent  Hands  oppofed  to  that  of  jiervnii* 
Mr  Hunter,  confiders  the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  as  thefyflemaioiw 
fountain  of  life  ;  and  that,  fo  far  from  receiving  its  life'thought  by 
from  the  blood,  the  nervous  fyftem  is  capable  of  i  11  ft  an  -  ^  ain6,  i- 

taneoufly  changing  the  crafisof  the  blood,  or  any  other  tji  prin- 
animaji  fluid ;  and  though  the  nervous  fyftem  cannotcip'x. 
continue  its  aftions  for  any  length  of  time  if  the  aftion 
of  the  blood-veffels  is  fufpended,  yet  the  heart  and 
blood-veffiels  cannot  aft  for  a  fingle  moment  without 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  fluid.  Hence,  fay  they,  it 
is  plain  we  mull  fuppofethe  nervous  fyftem,  and  not 
the  blood,  to  contain  properly  the  life  of  the  animal, 
and  confequently  to  be  the  principal  vital  organ.  The 
fecretion  of  the  vital  fluid  from  the  blood  by  means  of 
the  brain,  is,  by  the  fupporters  of  this  hypothefis,  de¬ 
nied.  They  fay,  that  any  fluid  fecreted  from  the  blood 
mull  be  aqueous,  inelaflic,  and  inaftive  ;  whereas  the 
nervous  fluid  is  full  of  vigofir,  elaftic,  and  volatile  in 
"the  higheft  degree.  The  great  neceffity  for  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  not- 
witliftanding  the  prefence  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the 
fame  parts,  they  fay  is,  becaufe  fome  degree  of  tenfion 
is  neceffary  to  be  given  to  the  fibres,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  influx  of  the  nervous  fluid ;  and  this  tenfion  they 
receive  from  the  repletion  of  the  blood-veffels,  whieh 
are  every  where  difperfed  along  with  the  nerves. 

To  follow  this  difpute  through  ever-y  argument  that 
hath  been,  or  that  may  be,  ufed  by  both  parties,  would 
R  r  prove 
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Blood,  prove  tedious,  and  to  us  appears  in  *  great  meafure 
L".-  v~  jinneceflary,  as  the  following  fhort  considerations  ft.era 
to  decide  the  matter  abfolutely  againft  the  patrons  of 
Decifive  ar-  t^le  nervpus  fyftem.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  then,  if  we  can 
puments  in  prove  the  life  of  the  human  body  to  have  exifted  in,  or 
vour  of  to  have  beeh  communicated  from  a  fluid  to  the  nervous 
MrHur.ter s fyftem,  the  analogical  argument  will  be  very  ftrongly 
tipm.on.  ’n  favour  0f  the  fuppofition  that  the  cafe  is  fo  ft  ill. 

Now,  that  the  cafe  once  was  fo,  is  moft  evident ;  for 
the  human  body,  as  Well  as  the  body  of  every  other  li¬ 
ving  creature,  in  its  firft  ftate,  is  well  known  to  be  a 
gelatinous  mafs,  without  mufcles,  nerves,  or  blood-vef- 
fels.  Neverthelefs,  this  gelatinous  matter,  even  at  that 
time,  contained  the  .nervous  fluid.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  becaufe  the  nerves  were  formed  out  of  it, 
and  had  their  power  originally  from  it  ;  and  w  hat  is  re¬ 
markable,  the  brain  is  obferved  to  be  that  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  firft  formed.  Of  this  gelatinous  fluid 
we  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  it  was  the  nu¬ 
tritious  matter  from  which  the  whole  body  appears  to  be 
formed.  At  the  original  formation  of  man,  and  other 
animals,  therefore,  the  nutritious  matter  was  the  fub- 
ftratum  of  the  whole  body,  confifting  of  mufcles,  nerves, 
blood-veflels,  &c.  nay  more,  it  was  the  immediate  effi¬ 
cient  caufe  of  the  nervous  power  itfelf.  Why  fhould  it 
not  be  fo  now  as  well  as  then  ?  Again,  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  embryo,  we  fee  a  vita!  principle  exifting  as 
it  were  at  large,  and  forming  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  regu¬ 
lator  to  its  own  motions,  or  a  habitation  in  which  it 
choofss  to  refide,  rather  than  to  a£  at  random  in  the 
fluid.  This  habitation,  or  regulator,  was  Undoubtedly 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  continues  fo  to  this  moment ; 
but  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  no  lefs  evident  that  a  nutri¬ 
tious  fluid  was  the  immediate  origin  of  tbefe  fame  nerves, 
and  of  that  very  nervous  fluid.  Now  we  know,  that  the 
fluid  which  in  the  womb  noarifhes  the  bodies  of  all  em¬ 
bryo  animals,  is  neceffarily  equivalent  to  theblood  which 
nourifhes  the  bodies  of  adult  ones;  and  confequently, 
as  foon  as  the  blood  became  the  only  nutritious  juice  of 
the  body,  at  that  fame  time  the  vital  or  nervous  fluid 
took  up  its  refidence  there,  and  from  the  blood  diffufed 
itfelf  along  the  nerves,  where  it  was  regulated  exactly 
according  to  the  model  originally  formed  in  the  em¬ 
bryo.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  vital  power, 
when  once  it  hath  taken  poffeffion  of  the  human  or  any 
other  body,  requires  no  addition  or  fupply,  but  conti¬ 
nues  there  in  the  fame  quantity  from  firft  to  laft.  If 
we  fnppofe  the  nervous  power  to  be  immaterial,  this 
will  indeed  be  the  cafe,  and  there  is  an  end  of  reafon- 
ing  upon  the  fub-jeft  ;  but  if  we  call  this  power  a  vola¬ 
tile  and  elaftic  fluid,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  more 
occafion  for  recruits  to  fuch  a  power  than  to  any  other 
fluid  of  the  body,  as  its  volatility  and  elafticity  will 
promote  its  efcape  in  great  quantities  through  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  may  alfo  be  objected,  that  it  is 
ahfurd  to  fuppofe  any  fluid,  or  mechanical  caufe,  capa¬ 
ble  of  putting  matter  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  direft  its 
own  motions  in  a  particular  way  :  but  even  of  this  we 
have  a  pofitive  proof  in  the  cafe  of  the  eleftric  fluid. 
For  if  any  quantity  of  this  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another  where  it  meets  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  thro’  the  air  for  inftance,  it  will  throw  fmall 
conducing  fubftanees  before  it,  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  progrefs,  Alfo,  if  a  number  of  fmall  and  light  con¬ 
ducing  fubftanees  are  laid  between  two  metallic  bo- 
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dies,  fo  as  to  form  a  circle,  for  example  ;  a  ftiock  of  Blood, 
eleftricity  will  deftroy  that  circle,  and  place  the  fmall  '  v— —■*  " 

conducting  fubftanees  neater  to  a  ftraight  line  between 
the  two  metals,  as  if  the  fluid  knew  there  was  a  Shorter 
paflage,  amd  refolved  to  take  that,  if  it  fhould  have  ob- 
cafion  to  return  *.  Laftly,  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  *  ges 
that  the  brain  is  a  fecretary  organ,  made  up  of  an  in-  tricity. 
finite  number  of  fmall  glands,  which  have  no  other  ex- 
cretories  than  the  medullary  fibres  and  nerves.  As  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to  the  brain,  and 
the  minute  arteries  end  in  thefe  fmaff glands,  it  follows, 
that  the  fluid,  whatever  it  is,  mull  come  from  the  blood. 

Now,  there  is  no  gland  whatever,  in  the  human,  or  any 
other  body,  but  will  difeharge  the  fluid  it  is  appointed 
to  fecrete,  in  very  confiderable  quantity,  if  its  excre¬ 
tory  is  cut.  Upon  the  cutting  of  a  nerve,  therefore, 
the  fluid  fecreted  by  the  brain  ought  to  be  difebarged; 
but  no  fuch  difeharge  is  vifible.  A  fmall  quantity  of 
glairy  matter  is  indeed  difeharged  from  the  large 
nerves;  but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  nutritious 
juice  neceffary  for  their  fupport.  This  makes  it  plain, 
even  to  demanftratiun,  that  the  fluid  fecreted  in  the 
brain  is  invtftble  in  its  nature-;  and  as  we  know  the  ner¬ 
vous  fluid  hath  its  refidence  in  the  brain,  if  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  to  ufe  no  ftronger  expreffion,  that  it  is  the  pecu¬ 
liar  province  of  the  brain  to  fecrete  this  fluid  from 
the  blood,  and  confequently  that  the  blood  originally 
contains  the  vital  principle. 

After  it  is  allowed  that  the  blood  contains  the  vital 
principle,  it  becomes  another  queftion  not  very  eafily  ^  .  . 
folved,  Whence  is  this  vital  principle  derived? — For  vivifying  j 
this  we  can  only  difeover  two  fources ;  namely,  the  chyle  fpirit  flip-  J 
or  aliment  from  which  the  blood  is  prepared,  and  re-po^d'cci  M 
fpi ration.  The  latter  hath  been  commonly  held  as  the  fre0r^et£c  ! 
principal  fource  of  the  vital  principle  ;  and,  for  a  long  ajr>  : 
time,  it  was  generally  thought  that  there  was  a  kind  of. 
vivifying  fpirit  in  the  air,  which  being  abforbed  by  the 
blood  at  each  infpiration,  communicated  to  that  fluid 
the  quality  neceffary  for  preferring  animal  life.  As  a 
proof  of  this  it  was  urged,  that  life  cannot  be  fupported 
without  refpiration,  and  that  air  which  hath  been  often 
breathed  ceafes  to  be  capable  of  fupporting  life  ;  be¬ 
caufe  when  once  it  has  been  totally  deprived  of  its  vi¬ 
vifying  fpirit,  it  can  communicate  none  to  the  blood  in  II 

any  fubfequent  refpirations. — This  doftrine,  however,  This^oc-  }I 
hath  been  denied,  and  generally  thought  to  be  ex-  trine  for  II 
ploded  by  modern  difeoveries.  Dr  Hales  brings  feveral  fome  time  41 
experiments  againft  it ;  of  which  the  following  may  M 

•  ferve  for  a  fpecimen,  and  which  we  fliall  give  in  his Uen,e  *  W 
own  words.  24,  ||| 

“  I  tied  a  middle-fized  dog  alive  on  a  table,  and,  Dr  HalesVM 
having  laid  bare  his  wind  pipe,  I  cut  it  afunder  juft  cxPf ,JnelMfll 
below  the  larynx,  and  fixed  fall  to  it  the  fmall  end  of  *  raj 
a  common  foffet :  the  other  end  of  the  foffet  had  a  large  fpirit.  m 
bladder  tied  to  it,  which  contained  162  cubic  inches  ;  Statical  E}  . 
and  to  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  was  tied  the  great /«)’■'*  Vo1,  |®l 
end  of  another  foffet  whofe  orifice  was  covered  with  a^’  2^'  ;] 

valve  which  opened  inwards,  fo  as  to  admit  anyair  that 
was  blown  into  the  bladder,  but  none  could  return  that 
way;  yet,  for  further fecurity,  that  paflage  was  alfo 
flopped  by  a  fpigot. 

“  As  foon  as  the  firft  foffet  was  tied  fail  to  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  the  bladder  was  blown  full  of  air  through  the 
other  foffet:  when  the  dog  had  breathed  the  air  in  the 
bladder  to  and  fro  for  a  minute  or  to,  he  then  breathed 

very 
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very  fall,  and  Ihowed  great  uneafinefs,  as  being  almoft 
fulfocated. 

“  Then  with  my  hand  I  prefled  the  bladder  hard, 
fo  as  to  drive  the  air  into  his  lungs  with  fome  force  ; 
and  thereby  make  his  abdomen  rife  by  the  preflure  of 
the  diaphragm,  as  in  natural  breathings ;  then  taking 
alternately  my  hand  off  the  bladder,  the  lungs  with  the 
abdomen  fubfided  :  I  continued  in  this  manner  to  make 
the  dog  breathe  for  an  hour  ;  during  which  time,  I  was 
obliged  to  blow  frelh  air  into  the  bladder  every  five  mi¬ 
nutes,  three  parts  in  four  of  that  air  being  either  ab- 
forbed  by  the  vapours  in  the  lungs,  or  efcaping  through 
the  ligatures  upon  my  prefling  hard  on  the  bladder. 

“  During  this  hour,  the  dog  was  frequently  near 
expiring,  whenever  I  preffed  the  air  but  weakly  into 
his  lungs  ;  as  I  found  by  his  pulfe,  which  was  very  plain 
to  be  felt  in  the  great  crural  artery  near  the  groin, 
which  place  an  aflillant  held  his  finger  on  molt  part  of 
the  time  :  but  the  languid  pulfe  was  accelerated  fo  as  to 
beat  fall,  foon  after  I  dilated  the  lungs  much  by  pref- 
fmg  hard  upon  the  bladder ;  efpecially  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  was  promoted  by  preifing  alternately 
the  abdomen  and  the  bladder,  whereby  both  the  con- 
traftion  and  dilatation  of  the  lungs  was  increafed. 

“  And  I  could  by  this  means  roufe  the  languid  pulfe 
whenever  I  pleaftd,  not  only  at  the  end  of  every  five 
minutes,  when  more  air  was  blown  into  the  bladder 
from  a  man’s  lungs,  but  alfo  towards  the  end  of  the  five 
minutes,  wheh  the  air  was  fullelt  of  fumes. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  I  intended  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  I  could  have  by  the  fame  means  kept  the  dog  a- 
live  fome  time  longer,  when  the  bladder  was  filled  with 
the  fumes  of  burning  brimftone  ;  but  being  obliged  to 
ceafe  for  a  little  time  fiom  prefling  the  air  into  his 
lungs,  while  matters  were  preparing  for  this  additional 
experiment,  in  the  mean  time  the  dog  died,  which 
might  otherwife  have  lived  longer  if  I  had  continued 
to  force  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

“  Now,  though  this  experiment  was  fo  frequently 
difturbed,  by  being  obliged  to  blow  more  air  into  the 
bladder  12  times  during  the  hour  ;  yet  fince  he  wasal- 
moll  fuffocated  in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  by  breathing 
of  himfelf  to  and  fro  the  firft  air  in  the  bladder,  he 
would  have  died  in  lefs  than  two  minutes  when  one 
fourth  of  the  old  air  remained  in  the  bladder,  immedi¬ 
ately  to  taint  the  new  air  admitted  from  a  man’s  lungs ; 
fo  that  his  continuing  to  live  through  the  whole  hour, 
muff  be  owing  to  the  forcible  dilatation  of  the  lungs 
by  comprelfing  the  bladder,  and  not  to  the  vivifying 
fpirit  of  the' air.” 

Dr  Prieftley  at  firft  concluded  from  his  own  obfer- 
vations,  and  no  doubt  very  juftly,  that  air  which  hath 
been  often  breathed  becomes  pernicious  by  its  accumu¬ 
lated  phlogifton,  ftimulating  the  lungs,  and  making 
the  animal  fall  into  convuifions.  Refpiration  there¬ 
fore,  he  fuppofed  to  be  a  phlogiftic  procefs,  in  which 
the  blood  parts  with  its  luperfluous  phlogifton.  He 
did  not  fay,  that  the  blood  receives  nothing  in  ex¬ 
change  ;  but  rather  that  it  may  receive  fome  nitrous 
principle,  which  gives  it  the  red  colour  :  but  as  to 
a  vivifying- fpirit,  he  doth  not  appear  to  have  the  leaft 
idea  of  any  fuch  thing  being  received  at  that  time. 
Nay,  in  his  firft  volume,  p.277.  lie  exprefsly  adopts 
the  other  hypothefis,  namely,  that  the  vital  principle 
is  received  from  the  chyle.  “  My  conje&ure  (lays  he*) 
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i$,  that  animals  have  a  power  of  converting  phlogifton,  Blood, 
from  the  Hate  in  which  they  receive  it  in  their  nutri- 
ment,  into  that  ftate  in  which  it  is  called  the  electrical 
fluid;  that  the  brain,  befides  its  other  proper  ufes,  is 
the  great  laboratory  and  repofitory  for  this  purpofe } 
that  by  means  of  the  nerves  this  great  principle,  thus 
exalted,  is  direfted  into  the  mufcles,  and  forces  them 
to  aft  ip  the  fame  manner-as  they  are  forced  into  aftion 
when  the  eleftric  fluid  Is  thrown  into  them  ab  extra?’  z6. 

Thefe  theories  were  oppofed  in  the  former  edition  Dr  Hales’s 
of  this  work.  With  regard  to  Dr  Hales’s  opinion,  ?xPeril™lnt 
that  the  want  of  elafticity,  or  preflure,  is  the  reafon mconc  u  v® 
why  phlogifticated  air  cannot  fupport  animal  life,  we 
apprehended  it  to  be  totally  inconclufive,  becaufe  it 
.  doth  not  at  all  appear  that  phlogifticated  air  wants 
elafticity ;  on  the  contrary,  from  Dr  Prieftley ’s  ex¬ 
periments  it  appears  to  be  more  elaftic  than  common 
air.  Befides,  we  know  that  the  elafticity  of  every  fluid 
muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  preflure  upon  it,  as 
reaftion  is  always  equal  to  aftion.  Suppofing  there¬ 
fore  the- elafticity  of  any  portion  of  air  to  be  deilroyed, 
the  preflure  of  the  fuperincumbent  atmofphere  will  re¬ 
duce  it  into  a  proportionably  lefs  bulk,  and  then  it  is 
equally  elaftic  with  thereft;  for  if  it  was  not,  it  would  be- 
lioveit  ftilltoyieldunder  the  preflure.  Hence  wemay  fee, 
that  as  the  bladder  made  ufe  of  in  Dr  Hales’s  experiment 
was  by  no  means  fufficient  to  keep  off  the  preflure  of 
the  external  atmofphere,  the  death  of  the  dog  could 
not  be  fairly  afcribed  to  want  of  elafticity  in  the  tainted 
air.  When  he  applied  more  force  than  the  natural  ela¬ 
fticity  of  the  air,  he  kept  the  dog  alive,  as  he  oalls  it, 
for  an  hour ;  but  we  can  by  no  means  allow  a  mecha¬ 
nical  circulation  of  the  blood  to  be  life,  any  more  than 
we  can  allow  a  dead  body  to  be  alive  on  account  of  the 
motion  of  its  arm  or  any  other  member  by  mechanical 
means.  The  experiment,  however,  is  valuable,  becaufe 
it  Ihows  that  refpiration  is  one  of  the  immediate  me¬ 
chanical  agents  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
carried  on  ;  but  in  order  to  prove  that  the  dog  was 
really  kept  alive  by  this  means,  he  ought  to  have  re¬ 
covered  from  the  effefts  of  the  experiment.  Had  Dr 
Hales  tried  a  fimilar  experiment  cxi  himfelf,  by  taking 
the  foffet  in  his  mouth,  doling  his  noftrils,  and  cau- 
fing  another  perfon  comprefs  the  bladder,  we  have  not 
the  leaft  doubt  that  he  would  then  have  felt  fuch  a 
method  of  breathing  not  to  be  a  way  of  preferving 
life,  but  of  deftroying  it,  a7 

As  to  Dr  Prieftley’s  conclufions,  it  was  argued,  that  Caufe  of 
“  though  he  found  air  diminilhed  by  admitting  phlo-  th«  dimmu- 
gifton  to  it.  Dr  Prieftley  finds  the  mere  aeceflion  of  any^lon^aff 
material  fubftance  can  never  diminilh,  but  muft  increafe, 
its  bulk.  The  diminution,  therefore,  on  the  acceffion  of 
phlogifton,  is  an  evident  proof  that  fome  part  of  the  air  is 
aftually  taken  away.  That  the  phlogifton  received  is  not 
incorporated  with  the  air  is  likewife  evident,  as  well  as 
that  it  takes  up  fpaee  in  the  tainted  air,  becaufe,  by 
agitation  in  water,  the  phlogiftic  matter  feparates 
from  the  air,  and  enters  into  the  water  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  is,  that  the  air  is  Hill  farther  diminilhed 
in  bulk ;  and  what  remains  is  pure  air,  fit  for  fupport- 
ing  animal-life,  and  of  being  farther  diminilhed  by 
phlogifton  as  before.  It  appears  alfo  certain,  that  phlogi¬ 
fton  is  not  endowed  with  any  inherent  power  by  which  it 
can  expand  itfelf ;  otherwife  it  would  fly  off  in  vacuo, 
which  it  never  is  known  to  do.  Another  circumftance 
R  r  2  we 
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we  mull  alfo  attend  to  is,  that  the  a&ion  of  phlogifton  fuch  plenty,  how  comes  it  to  be  fo  inftantaneoufly  fatal 
feems  to  be  entirely  confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  when  breathed  ?  The  reply  to  this,  however,  is  obvi-  ' 
atmofphere  ;  namely,  that  which  is  now  fo  well  known  ous :  it  communicates  too  great  a  degree  of  elafticity 
by  the  name  of  fixed  air.  This  it  entirely  deprives  of  to  the  blood  ;  whence  the  circulation  is  flopped,  and 
its  elaftic  principle,  fo  that  it  is  actually  no  longer  air,  inftant  death  enfues.  That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  ap- 
but  becomes  a  folid  fubftance,  making  a  part,  and  that  pears  from  tire  following  account  of  the  fymptoms  ob- 


no  inconfiderable  one,  of  innumerable  terreftrial  fub 
fiances,  as  chalk,  lime-ftone,  &c.” 

That  the  juftnefs  of  the  conclufion  about  to  be 
drawn  from  Dr  Prieftley’s  experiments  may  be  more 
apparent,  the  pheoomena  were  fummed  up  in  the  two 


ferved  on  the  diffeclion  of  perfons  who  have  been  fuffo- 
eated  t>y  this  kind  of  air. 

“  1.  The  veffels  of  the  brain  are  gorged  with'  blood ,:  F.dinhurgi 
and  -the  ventricles^  of  that  vifeus  are  filled  fometimes 
with  a  frothy,  fometimes  with  a»  bloody  ferofitv.  2 .  The 
following  propofitions.  “  1.  Phlogifton  cannot  ad!  by  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  much  diftended,  andp.  2j6.  " 
itfelf  without  the  afliilance  of  air.  2.  The  emiflion  of  the  lungs  appear  nearly  in  a  natuial  date.  3.  The 
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phlogifton  is  attended  with  the  total  deftru&ion  of  the 
elafticity  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fixed  air,  which  then 
ceafes  to  be  fluid.  Hence  we  affirm,  that  it  is  not  tHe 
phlogiftic  fubftance  which  adls  upon  the  air*  but  the 
elaftic  principle  in  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  com- 
.  mon  atmofphere  that  adls  on  the  phlogiftic  fubftance. 
fton.  °gl"  Thi®  elaftic  principle,  entering  the  phlogiftic  body, 
difplaces  a  quantity  of  phlogifton  equivalent  to  its  own 
quantity,  and  takes  its  place  ;  and  hence  proceeds  the 
fir  ft  diminution-  of  the  air,  not  from  an  acceffion  of 
phlogifton,  but  from  an  efcape  of  the  elaftic  principle 
belonging  to  fixed  air.  The  phlogifton  and  fixed  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  air  now  hang  loofe  like  fmoke  or  vapour, 
and  are  ready  to  he  attradled  by  any  thing  capable  of 
imbibing  them'*,  and  hence  proceeds  the  fecond  dimi¬ 
nution  by  agitation  in  water. 

“  Now  to  apply  thisreafoning  to  the  point  inqueftion: 
..Jfy-1  The  blood  is  found  to  emit  phlogifton  from  the  lungs 
ing  prin-  at  every  exfpiration  ;  therefore  we  affirm  it  hath  recei- 
ciple  from  ved  a  proportional  quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  which  it 
the  air.  had  not  before.  Again  ;  The  air  expelled  from  the 
lungs  is  found  to  contain  much  of  the  fixable  part 
floating  loofe,  and  capable  of  being  attradted  by  lime- 
water,  &c. ;  therefore  we  fay,  this  elaftic  principle  hath 
come  from  that  part  of  the  atmofphere.  But,  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  doubt,  the  very  infpetlion  of  arte¬ 
rial  and  venous  blood  will  (how,  that  the  firft  hath  a 
quantity  of  elaftic  matter  in  it  which  the  laft  wants : 
and  as  the  brain  as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  fupplied  with  arterial  blood,  we  think  it  abundantly 
evident,  that  this  elaftic  principle  is  abfolutely  and  ef- 
fentially  neceffary  to  life ;  that  it  is  continually  expen¬ 
ded  thereon ;  and  that  it  may  be  faid  with  the  utmoft 
propriety,  that  every  time  we  draw  the  air  into  our 
lungs,  we  receive  a  portion  of  vivifying  or  vital  fpirit 
from  it  into  our  blood.  Add  to  all  this,  that  many 
fubftances  which  are  commonly  obferved  to  phlogifti- 
eate  air,  appear  to  receive  an  "elaftic  fpirit  by  fo  doing. 
Putrefying  bodies  fwell:  they  would  not  do  fo  in  vacuo; 
and  therefore  we  mull  conclude,  that  they  receive  this 
elaftic  principle  which  fwells  them  from  the  external 
air,  and  experience  Ihows  that  it  is  communicated  by 
this  fixable  part  of  the  atmofphere. 

“  The  foregoing  reafoning,  which  to  us  appeared 
fufficiently  conclufive,  leads  to  a  very  important  difeo- 
very  in  natural  philosophy,  viz.  That  it  is  to  the  at¬ 
mofphere,  and  to  that  particular  part  of  it  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  fixed  air,  that  we  are  every  moment  in¬ 
debted  for  that  vital  fpirit  which  animates  our  bodies, 
and  is  the  immediate  bond  of  union  betwixt  our  imma¬ 
terial  fpirit  and  this  vifible  world.  It  may  be  alked  in- 


right  ventricle  and  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  venre  cava;,  ^ 
and  jugular  veins,  are  full  of  frothy  blood.  4-.  Bloody  Ap;  tar-  I 
ferofity  is  often  found  in  the  bronchise.  5.  The  trunkai ctson  th<l 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  left  auricle,  are  either 
empty,  or  almoft  empty,  of  blood.  6.  The  blood  cajeJ,  '‘?a 
found  in  the  places  that  have  been  mentioned,  is  gene- ed  air. 
rally  fluid;  and  as  it  were  in  a  diffolved  ftate.  It  is 
eafily  extravafated  into  the  cellular  texture,  of  the  head 
particularly,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  part  that  it  abounds 
moll.  7.  The  epiglottis  in  fuffocated  perfons  is  railed, 
and  the  glottis  open  and  free.  8.  The  tongue  is  much 
fwelled,  and  can  hardly  be  contained  within  the  mouth. 

9.  The  eyes  protrude,  and  preferve  their  liiftre  to  the 
fecond  or  third  day.  They  are  often  even  brighter  than 
natural.  10  The  body  preferves  its  heat  for  a  long 
time.  Nay  the  heat  is  fometimes  greater  than  it  is  du¬ 
ring  life,  or  at  leaft  confidently  with  health.  11.  The 
liipbs  are  flexible  for  a  long  time  after  death.  1 2. The 
face  is  more  fwelled,  and  often  more  red  than  ufual; 

1 3,  The  neck  and  upper  extremities  are  fometimes  fo 
much  fwelled,  that  they  appear  to  be  inflamed.  Thefe 
fwellings,  however,  do  not,  like  cedematons  ones,  pre¬ 
ferve  the  impreflions  of  the  finger.  3: 

“  This  account  feemed  fo  much  in  favour  of  what1 we  r,,f<l 
had  already  advanced  concerning  the  adlion  of  fixed  J an* 
air*  that  no  obfervation  was  made  upon  it  farther  thanmai  heat, 
that  this  elaftic  principle  would  feem  alfo  to  be  the 
caufe  of  animal-heat ;  for  as  the  blood  evidently  re¬ 
ceived  a  vail  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid,  it  alfo  received  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  heat  than  ufual.” 

Such  was  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  at  that  This  rheorj 
time,  derived  from  the  difeoveries  which  had  been  made  corrected; 
in  Aerology .  Succeeding  difeoveries,  however,  have 
made  it  evident,  that  fixed  air  is  not  one  of  the  natural 
component  parts  of  our  atmofphere,  but  that  it  con- 
fifts  of  two  different  fluids;  one  of  which  is  commonly 
called  phlogijlicated,  the  other  dephlogifiicatefi,  air.  It 
is  the  latter  whieh  fupplies  the  vital  principle  5  and  the  1 

above  reafoning  ftill  holds  good,  only  fubftituting  the 
words  dephlogifticated  air  for  fixed  air.  The  poifonoua 
quality,  of  the  latter  feems  alfo  ftill  to  depend  on  its  too 
eafy  decompofition  ;  by  which  means  the  elaftic  prin¬ 
ciple  is  difeharged  into  the  blood  in  iuch  quantity  as 
to  burft  the  fmall  veffels,  as  has  already  been  obferved; 

This  is  Ihown  indeed  by  the  remedies  moll  proper  for 
the  recovery  of .  thofe  who  have  fuffered  from  the 
noxious  qualities  of  fixed  air.  Thefe  confill  in  evacu¬ 
ation,  and  efpecially  fprinkling  the  body  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  take  off  the  fuperfluous  heat,  and  pro¬ 
duce  an  univerfal  contra&ion  of  the  veffels. 

It  now  remains  only  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
means  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried 
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Bloml.  on  in  the  living  body.  From  the  time  of  Harvey  till 
very  lately,  this  wag  fuppofed  to  be  chiefly-the  mufcu- 
Vculir  ion  ^ar  Power  bfthe  heart  and  arteries,  which  by  fome  phy- 
the  blood  fi°l°gifts  have  been  thought  to  be  prodigioufly  great ; 
ried  an(i  accordingly  many  calculations,  requiring  no  fmall 
degree  of  mathematical  knowledge  to  underftand  them, 
have  been  made  of  the  forces  requifite  to  perform  this 
circulation.  Other  phyfiologitts,  however,  have  thought 
proper  to  take  in  feveral  auxiliary  helps,  as  the  motion 
of  the  mufcles,  refpiration,  &c.  and  from  Dr  Hales’s 
experiment  abovementioned  it  appears  that  refpira¬ 
tion  hath  a  confiderable  influence  in  this  matter.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  the  foie  caufe,  feeing  the  circula¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  in  animals  which  do  not  refpire. — In 
1773,  Dr  Wilton,  in  the  leftnre  already  quoted,  fug- 
gelled  a  new  principle  of  motion,  which  we  believe  was 
nevti*  ufed  before  to  account  for  the  circulation  of  ani- 
mal-fluids.  It  is  (hortly  this :  “As  the  fluids  of  the 
efisby  inhuman  hody  do  all  of  them  fuffera  continual  watte,  and 
'ilfon.  confequently  require  a  conttant  fnpply  in  proportion, 
we.  muft  look- upon  their  going  out  of  the  body  to  be 
the  end-of  their  motion,  and  on  their  entering  into  the 
body  to  be  the  beginning  of  it;  and  hence  we  are  to 
look  for  the  origin  of  all  the  motion  of  the  fluids  in 
that  part  of  the  fyftem  where  the  new  fupplies  are 
taken  in.  This  is  the  primae  vise,  where  the  la&eals 
abforb  a  fluid  from  the  digefted  aliment,,  and  convey  it 
into  the  blood.  The  power  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plifhed,  is  neceffarily  independent  of  the  heart,  as  having 
not  the  lead:  connexion  with  it.  It  has  been  faid  to 
be  the  fame  with  that  which  caiifes  fluids  rife  in  capib 
lary  tubes  5  but-  though  very  probably  the  powers  in 
both  cafes  may  be  the  fame,  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  them,  that  in  the  capillary  tubes  the 
fluids  only  rile  to.a  certain  lie^ht,  and  will  not  rife  at 
all  unlefs  the  tubes  are  empty.  In  the  ladteals  they 
rife  in  veffels  already  full,  and  continue  to  do  fo.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  the  force  whereby  this  abforption  is  performed 
to  be  accounted  little  ;  feeing  the  fupply  by  the  chyle 
mult  conftantly  be  equal  to  the  waile  which  is  conti¬ 
nually  taking  place  in  the  fluids  already  contained  in 
the  veffels.  We  fee  alfo,  with  what  force  an  abforp¬ 
tion  of  this  km.d  fometimes  takes  place  in  other  cafes; 
thus  ropes  will  abforb  water  with  fnch  ftrength  as  to 
raife  immenfe  weights  fattened  to  them,  and  which  no 
mechanical  injection  of  water  into  fmall  tubes  could 
poffibly  accomplilh.  What  is;  already  faid  of  the  lac- 
teals  applies  alfo  to  the  lymphatics ;  and  from  thence 
we  are  almoft  tempted  to  conclude,  that  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  fanguiferous  veins  alfo ;  that  though 
there  may  be  a  continuation  of  fome  arteries  into  the 
veins  correfponding  with  them,  yet  that  for  the  moft 
part  thefe  veffels  extra vafate  the  blood  into  fmall  cavi¬ 
ties,  which  is  then  taken  up  by  the  abforbent  power  of 
the  veins,  and  returned  to  the  heart. 

“  If,  however,,  the  veffels  continued  abfolutely  full, 
it  would  be  impoffible  that  any  motion  cruld  be  carried 
on  in  them  ;  and  to  continue  and  regulate  the  circula¬ 
tion,  the  heart  with  its  cavities  is  provided..  Let  us 
fuppofe,  that  by  the  abovementioned  power  the  veins 
are  all  full,  and  the  auricles  or  chambers  into  w’hich 
lH  the  veins  empty  themfelves  are  full  alfo :  where  is  the 

collected  ftream  in  the  veins  to  go  next  ?  There  is  no 
room  for  more  in  the  auricle.  What  mutt  be  done  ? 
The  auricle  contrails  and  empties  itfelf.  The  conie- 
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quence  is  a  fudden  vacuum  equal  to  what  the  auricle  Blood, 
could  contain  ;  the  turgid  veins,  urged  by  the  abforb-  ’■““"V  1  ' 
ing  power  abovementioned,  rufh  their  contents  into 
the  auricle  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  again,  and  all  behind 
moving  in  the  venous  direction  advances  forward  with 
fo  much  force,  that  the  veins  near  the  heart  fuftain  a 
pulfation  from  the  regurgitation  of  this  impetuous 
ttream,  when  the  auricle  fhuts  upon  it  to'empty  itfelf. 

In  Ihort,  the  full  auricle  occupies  a  determinate  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpace  in  the  breatt :  when  it  is  emptied,  there 
is  a  nonrefifting  vacuum  of  fo  much  fpace  as  was  full 
before,  and  thither  there  is  a  mechanical  nifus  from  the 
remoteft  filament  of  a  vein  over  the  whole  body,  which 
becomes  confpicuous  in  the  torrent  that  rutties  every, 
other  moment  from  the  mouth  of  the  vena  cava  into 
this  vacuum.” 

This  is  a  Ihort  abttradt  of  Dr  Wilfon’s  new  theory 
of  the  circulation.  According  to  him,  this  abforbing 
power  of  the  veins  is  the  principle  agent,  while  ths 
heart  and  arteries  do  no  more  than  empty  themfelves  of 
the  blood  with  which  they  are  filled  by  t{ie  veins.  E- 
ven  this  caufe,  however,  he  fays,  would  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  carry  on  the  circulation  for  a  fingle  moment, 
without  the  prefence  of  another  which  he  calls  life,  and 
does  not  confider  as  abfolutely  unmechanical,  tho’  wa 
cannot  reduce  it  either  to  mechanical  rules  or  ideas.  - 
But  as  we  apprehend  all  fpeculatfons  concerning  fuch 
caufes  miift  be  arbitraiy  and  without  foundation,  we 
forbear  to  give  any  account  of  the  Dodtor’s  opinions  on 
this  fubjedt.. 

It  hath  been  a  general  opinion,  that  bloodj  as  it  exifls  Blood  coir- 
in  the  bodies  of  animals,  contains  a  confiderable  quan-Ohns  no  air- 
tity  of  common  air;  and  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  blood,  of 'st¬ 
aff  er  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  veins  of  any  animal,  njma^. 
and  afterwards  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  yields  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  air  upon 
exhaufting  the  receiver:  but  if  a  portion  of  any  blood- 
veffel  is  tied  up  fo  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  its  contents; 
and  then  cut  out  of  the,  body  and  placed  under  a  recei¬ 
ver,  it  will  not  fwell,  or  fhow  the  leatt  fign  of-  its  con¬ 
taining  apy  quantity  of  air  whatever.  37.. 

Blood  was  formerly  held  in  great  efteem  as  a  medi-  Medicinal 
cine  for  fome  particular  difeafes.  Bath3  of  the  blood  j^°o£er 
infants  have  been  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy  biu0{j, 
for  the  elephantiafis,  &c. ;  and  the  blood  of  goats  and 
fome  other  animals  was  ufed  by  the  Galenitts,  and  is 
recommended  even  by  Dr  Mead  in  pleurifies  :  but  the 
firft  abominable  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  now 
dtfervedly  exploded.  The  principal  ufe  of  blood  in 
the  arts  is  for  making  Prufiian  blue,  or  fometimes  for 
clarifying  certain  liquors  ;  it  is  alfo  recommended  in 
agriculture  as  an  excellent  manure  far  fruit-trees.  A 
mixture  of  blood  with  lime  makes  an  exceedingly  ftrong 
cement;  and  hence  it  isof  ufe  in  the  preparation  of  fome 
chemical  lutes,  the  making  floors*,  &c. — -As  a  food,  *  SeeAre&b 
it  hath  been  difputed  whether  blood  really  affords  any  uBure, 
nourishment  or  not.  The  beft  judges  now,  however,110  l1^* 
are  generally  agreed  that  it  is  very  nutritious;  and  tha’ 
out  of  the  body,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  is  very  in- 
foluble,  yet,  like  that  too,  in  the  body  it  is  commonly 
of  eafy  digeftion.  It  is, .  however,  highly  alealefeent 
in  hot  climates;  on  which  account  the  prohibition  of 
it  to  the  Il’raelites  was  veiy  proper.  Even  in  this 
country,  when  blood  was  ufed  as  food  in  great  quanti¬ 
ty,  the  feurvy  was  more  frequent  than  at  other  times;, 

but 
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*l®ed.  but  to  a  moderate  ufe  of  it  here  no  fuch  objection 
takes  place. 

In  lbme  countries  we  are  told,  that  the  barbarians 
were  accu Homed  to  intoxicate  themfelves  by  drinking 
the  warm  blood  of  animals ;  and  as  it  has  been  ihown 
that  this  fluid  is  the  immediate  refervoir  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  principle,  it  feems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
it  may  be  poffefled  of  an  inebriating  quality.  Some 
exprefiions  in  Scripture Jeem  to  countenance  this  hypo- 
thelis. 

Religious  ufes  of  Blood.  Araon^  the  ancients  blood 
was  ufed  for  the  fealing  and  ratitying  covenants  and 
alliances,  which  was  done  by  the  contracting  parties 
drinking  a  little  of  each  others  blood;  and  for  appea¬ 
ling  the  manes  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  which  blood 
was  offered  on  their  tombs  as  part  of  the  funeral  cete- 
mony. 

The  blood  of  victims  was  anciently  the  portion  of 
the  gods;  and  accordingly  was  poured  or  fprinkled  on 
the  altars  in  oblation  to  them. 

The  piiefts  made  another  ufe  of  blood,  viz.  for  di¬ 
vination  :  the  ftreaming  of  blood  from  the  earth,  fire, 
and  the  like,  was  held  a  prodigy  or  omen  of  evil. 

The  Roman  priefts  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  blood  in  miracles:  they  had  their  fluxes  of  blood 
from  images,  ready  to  fcrve  a  turn  ;  witnefs  that  faid 
to  have  ftreamed  from  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at  Mode¬ 
na,  before  the  battle  at  that  place.  But  we  know  not 
whether  in  this  their  fucceffors  have  not  gone  beyond 
them.  How  many  relations  in  ecclefiaftical  writers  of 
Madonas,  crucifixes,  and  wafers,  bleeding  ?  At  leaft 
the  liquefaftion  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  at  Naples, 
repeated  annually  for  fo  many  ages,  feems  to  tranfcend 
by  far  all  the  frauds  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  prieft- 
hood.  But  the  chefniils  atlaftgot  into  the  fecret;  and 
we  find  M.  Neumann  at  Berlin  to  have  performed  the 
miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  dried  blood,  with  all  the 
circum fiances  of  the  Neapolitan  experiment. 

Among  the  fchoolmen  we  find  a  famous  difpute,  un¬ 
der  Pope  Pius  II.  whether  the  blood  of  Chrift,  which 
fell  from  him  in  the  three  dayspafiion,  retained  or  loft 
the  hypoftatic  union;  and  confequently whether  it  was 
the  proper  objeCt  of  adoration.  The  Dominicans  main¬ 
tained  the  former,  the  Francifcans  the  latter.  It  feems 
the  dominican  doctrine  gained  the  afcendant,  as  being 
fitted  to  favour  the  profits  of  the  monks;  who  becoming 
poffeffed  fome  way  or  other  of  a  few  drops  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  liquor,  were  fecured  of  ample  offerings  from  the 
deluded  laity,  who  flocked  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
facied  relic.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  is  faid  to  have  firft 
brought  into  Britain  two  filver  vcffels  filled  with  the 
blood  of  Chrift,  which  by  his  order  was  buried  in  his 
tomb.  King  Henry  III.  had  a  cryftal,  containing  a 
portion  of  the  fame  blood,  fent  him  by  jhe  mafter  of 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  attefted.  with  the  feals  of  the 
patriarch  ;  which  treafure  the  king  committed  to  the 
church  of  St  Peter’s  Weftminfter,  and  obtained  from 
the  bifhops  an  indulgence  of  fix  years  and  1 1 6  days  to 
all  that  fhould  vifit  it.  Mat.  Paris  even  affures  us,  that 
the. king  fummoning  his  nobles  and  prelates  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  feaft  of  St  Edward  in  St  Peter’s  church,  was 
chiefly  p’o  verier  a  fione  fanfti  fangunis  Chrift i  nupsr  a- 
depti ,  “  in  veneration  of  the  holy  blood  of  Chrift  lately 
acquired.”  Divers  others  of  our  monafteries  were  pof- 
fefied  of  this  profitable  relic;  as.thecollege  of  Bon  Hom¬ 


ines  at  Afhridge,  and  the  abbey  of  Hales,  to  whom  it  Blood, 
was  given  by  Henry,  fon  of  Richard  duke  of  Corn-  * 

wall,  and  king  of  the  Romans.  To  it  reforted  a  great 
concourfe  of  people  for  devotion  and  adoration ;  till  in 
1538,  as  the  reformation  took  place,  it  was  perceived 
to  be  only  honey  clarified  and  coloured  with  faffron, 
as  wa3  fhown  at  Paul’8  crofs  by  the  bifhop  of  Roche- 
fter.  The  like  difcovery  was  made  of  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  found  among  the  relics  in  the  abbey  of  Fef- 
camp  in  Normandy,  pretended  to  have  been  preferved 
by  Nicodemus,  when  he  took  the  body  from  the  crofs, 
and  given  to  that  abbey  by  William  duke  of  Norman¬ 
dy  :  it  was  buried  by  his  fon  Richard,  and  again  dis¬ 
covered  in  1 1 71,  and  attended  with  different  miracles; 
but  the  cheat,  which  had  been  long  winked  at,  was 
at  length  expoled,  the  relation  of  which  is  given  by 
Speed. 

Avenger  of  Blood,  among  the  Jews,  was  the  next 
of  kin  to  the  perfon  murdered,  who  was  to  purfue  the 
murderer. 

Ecclefiaftical  judges  retire,  when  judgment  is  to  be 
given  in  cafes  of  blood,  by  reafon  the  church  is  fuppofed 
to  abhor  blood  :  it  condemns  no  perfon  to  death  ;  and 
its  members  become  irregular,  or  difabled  from  their 
fun&ions,  by  the  effufion  of  blood. 

Field  of  Blood ,  ip  Syriac  aceldama ,  was  a  field 
purchafed  by  the  Jews  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  filver 
which  had  been  given  to  Judas  for  betraying  his  Ma¬ 
fter,  and  which  he  had  reftoi*d.  It  Hill  ferves  for  a 
burial-ground,  in  which  all  pilgrims  who  die  in  their 
pilgrimage  at  Jerufalem  are  interred. 

BLOOD-Hound,  in  zoology,  the  cants  fagax  of  Lin¬ 
naeus*,  le  ckien  courant  of  Buffon,  the  Jleuthounde  of  *  See  Can  A 
the  Scots:  The  hound  or  dog,  with  long,  fmooth,  and 
pendulous  ears. — It  wf£  a  dog  of  great  ufe,  and  in 
high  efteem  with  our  anceftors  :  its  employ  was  to  le- 
cover  any  game  that  had  efcaped  wounded  from  the 
hunter,  or  been  killed  and  ftcle  out  of  the  forelf.  It 
was  remarkable  for  the  acutenefs  of  its  fmell,  tracing  , 

the  loft  beaft  by  the  blood  it  had  fpilt ;  from  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  This  fpecies  could,  with  the  ut- 
moft  certainty,  difcover  the  thief  by  following  hisfoot- 
fteps,  let  the  diftance  of  his  flight  be  ever  fo  great,  and 
through  the  moil  fecret  and  thickeft  coverts:  nor  would 
it  ceafe  its  purfuit  till  it  had  taken  the  felon.  They 
were  likewife  nfed  by  Wallace  and  Bruce  during  the 
civil  wars.  The  poetical  hiftorians  of  the  two  heroes 
frequently  relate  very  curious  paffages  on  this  fubject  ; 
of  the  fcrvice  thefe  dogs  were  of  to  .their  mafterS,  and 
the  efcapes  they  had  from  thofe  of  the  enemy.  The 
blood-hound  was  in  great  requeft  on  the  confines  of  j 

England  and  Scotland ;  where  the  borders  were  con* 
tinually  preying  on  the  herds  and  flocks  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  true  blood-hound  was  large,  ftrong,  muf- 
cular,  broad  breafted,  of  a  ftern  countenance,  of  a  deep 
tan-colour,  and  generally  marked  with  a  black  fpot 
above  each  eye. 

B.LooD-Skotten.  See  Ophthalmia. 

B&ood  Spavin.  See  Farriery,  $  xxxii.  2. 

Spitting  of  Blood,  or  Heemoptoe.  See  Medicine- 
Index. 

Whole  and  Half  Blood  ;  a  kinfman  of  the  nub  tie  j 

blood  is  he  that  is  derived  from  the  fame  couple  of  an¬ 
ceftors  ;  whereas  a  perfon  of  half  Uood  defcends  from 
either  of  them  fingly  by  a  fecond  marriage. 


Blood 
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K-fBfood.  Blobs  of  ChriJ, ?,  the  name  of  a  military  order  xn- 
»  ftituted  at  Mantua  in  1608.  The  number  of  knights 

was  reftri&ed  to  20,  befides  the  grand  matter.  Their 
device  was,  Domine,  probajli  me  ;  or.  Nihil  hoc,  trifle, 
recepio  :  “  Lord,  thou  halt  proved  me  or,  “  Forti¬ 
fied  by  this,  no  evil  can  prevail.” 

Precious  Blood ,  a  denomination  given  to  a  reformed 
congregation  of  Bernardine  nuns  at  Paris,  firtt  efta- 
bliihed  under  that  name  in  1661. 

Dragon's  Blood.  See  Dragon. 

BLooD-Sfone.  See  Haematites. 

Blood- Veffels.  See  Anatomy,  n°  123,  &c.  and 
Plate  XXXIII. 

Blood-  Wife,  in  ancient  law  writers,  fignifies  blood , 
and  a  cuftomary  amercement  paid  as  a  compofition  for 
|  the  (bedding  or  drawing  of  blood.  The  word  is  alfo 

written  blodavite,  blodwita,  blodwyta,  bloodnuit ,  blodnvit, 
|  hloudauit,  and  bluidweit.  It  is  formed  from  the  ancient 

Saxon  bind,  “  blood,”  and  vite  or  wife,  “  a  fine  or 
penalty.”  The  word  alfo  denotes  an  exemption  from 

1*1  this  penalty  granted  by  the  king  to  certain  perfonsand 

f  communities  as  a  fpecial  favour.  King  Henry  II.  grant- 

■  ed  to  all  tenants  within  the  honour  of  Wallingford — 

Ut  quiets  Jint  de  hidagio  et  blodvsile  st  bredduite. 
BiooD-lVort ,  in  botany.  See  Rumsx. 

Blood  (Thomas),  generally  known  by  the  appella- 
■  tion  of  Colonel  Blood,  was  a  difbanded  officer  of  Oliver 

I;  Cromwell’s,  famous  for  his  daring  crimes  and  his  good 

fortune.  He  was  firtt  diftinguiftied  by  engaging  in  a 
confpiracy  to  furprife  the  cattle  of  Dublin  ;  which  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
fome  of  his  accomplices  were  executed.  Efcaping  to 
England,  he  meditated  revenge  againft  Ormond  ;  and 
actually  feized  him  one  night  inJxis  coach  at  St  James’s- 
ftreet,  where  he  might  have  finilhed  his  purpofe  if  he 
■;  had  not  ftudied  refinements  in  his  vengeance.  He 

■  bound  him  on  horfeback  behind  one  of  his  affociates, 

I  refolving  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn,  with  a  paper  pin- 

■  ned  to  his  breaft  :  but  when  they  got  into  the  fields, 

I  the  duke,  in  his  efforts  for  liberty,  threw  himfclf  and 

ft  the  affaffin,  to  whom  lie  was  fattened,  to  the  ground  ; 

and  while  they  were  ft'ruggling  in  the  mire,  he  was  ref- 
i  ft  cued  by  his  fervants  ;  but  the  authors  of  this  attempt 

!  ft  were  not  then  difeovered.  A  little  after,  in  1671,  Blood 

ft  formed  a  defign  of  carrying  off  the  crown  and  regalia 

from  the  tower  ;  a  defign,  to  which  he  was  pi’ompted, 
a  as  well  by  the  furprifing  boldnefs  of  the  enterprize,  as 

■  by  the  views  of  profit.  Pie  was  very  near  fucceeding. 

He  had  bound  and  wounded  Edwards  the  keeper  of 
B  the  jewel-office,  and  had  got  out  of  the  tower  with  his 
prey ;  but  was  overtaken  and  feized,  with  fome  of  his 
affociates.  One  of  them  was  known  to  have  been  con- 
jji  cerned  in  the  attempt  upon  Ormond ;  and  Blood  was 

u  immediately  concluded  to  be  the  ringleader.  When 

Ij:  queftioned,  he  frankly  avowed  the  enterprize  ;  but  re¬ 

filled  to  difeover  his  accomplices.  “  The  fear  of  death 
(he  faid)  fhould  never  engage  him  either  to  deny  a 
Ij  guilt  or  betray  a  friend.”  All  thefe  extraordinary  cir- 

w  cumftances  made  him  the  general  fubjeft  of  converfa- 

tion  ;  and  the  king  was  moved  with  an  idle  curiofity 
to  fee  and  fpeak  with  a  perfon  fo  noted  for  his  cou- 
|  rage  and  his  crimes.  Blood  might  now  efteem  him- 
1  felf  fecure  of  pardon  ;  and  he  wanted  not  addrefs  to 
improve  the  opportunity.  He  told  Charles,  that  he 
had  been  engaged,  with  others,  •  in  a  defign  to  kiirhim 


with  a  carabine  above  Batterfea,  where  his  ntajefty  of-  Bloid 
ten  went  to  bathe  :  that  the  caufe  of  this  refolntion  was  fil| 
the  feverity  exercifed  over  the  confidences  of  the  godly,  ,  00  ‘ 

in  refl raining  the  liberty  of  their  religious  affemblies  ; 
that  when  he  had  taken  his  Hand  among  the  reeds,  full 
of  thefe  bloody  refolutions,  he  found  his  heart  checked 
with  an  awe  of  majefty  ;  and  he  not  only  relented  him- 
felf,  but  diverted  his  affociates  from  their  purpofe:  that 
he  had  long  ago  brought  him  felf  to  an  entire  indiffe¬ 
rence  about  life,  which  he  now  gave  for  loft  ;  yet  could 
he  not  forbear  warning  the  king  of  the  danger  which 
might  attend  his  execution  :  that  his  affociates  had 
bound  therofelves  by  the  ftricteft  oaths  to  revenge  the 
death  of  any  of  their  confederacy  ;  andthat  no  precau¬ 
tion  nor  power  could  fecure  any  one  from  the  effects  of 
their  defperate  refolutions.  Whether  thefe  confidera- 
tions  excited  fear  or  admiration  in  the  king,  they  con¬ 
firmed  his  refolution  of  granting  a  pardon  to  Blood  ; 
but  he  thought  it  a  requifite  point  of  decency  firtt  to 
obtain  the  Duke  of  Ormond’s  coiifeut.  Arlington  came 
to  Ormond  in  the  king’s  name,  and  defired  that  he 
would  not  profecute  Blood,  for  reafons  which  he  was 
commanded  to  give  him.  The  duke  replied,  that  his 
majefty’s  commands  were  the  only  reafon  that  could  be 
given ;  and  being  fufficient,  he  might  therefore  fpare 
the  reft.  Charles  carried  his  kindnefs  to  Blood  ftill 
farther:  he  granted  him  an  eftate  of  L.500  a-year  in 
Ireland  ;  he  encouraged  his  attendance  about  his  per¬ 
fon  ;  he  ttiowed  him  great  countenance  ;  and  many  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  promoting  their  pretenfions  at  court. 

And  while  old  Edwards,  who  had  bravely  ventured  his 
life,  and  had  been  wounded,  in  defending  the  crown- 
and  regalia,  was  forgotten  and  neglected,  this  man, 
who  deferved  only  to  be  ftared  at  and  detefted  a3  a 
monfter,  became  a  kind  of  favourite. — Blood  enjoyed, 
his  penfion  about  10  years,  till  being  charged  with  fix¬ 
ing  an  imputation  of  a  fcandalous  nature  on  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he: 
died  Augutt  24.  1680. 

BLOODY,  fomething  belonging  to  or  abounding; 
with  blood. 

Bloody-FIux.  See  Medicine -Index. 

Bloody- Band ,  is  when  a  trefpaffer  is  apprehended 
in  a  foreft  with  his  hands  or  other  parts  bloody  ;  which, 
is  a  circumftance  of  his  having  killed  the  deer,  though 
he  be  not  found  chafing  or  hunting  them. 

BLooDr-Rain.  See  Rain. 

Bloody- Sweat.  Many  inftances  of  this- are  record¬ 
ed,  in  which  it  has  been  owing  to  bodily  diforder,  or 
extreme  mental  agitation  and  agony.  See  particularly 
Ariftotle’s  Hitt.  Animal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  19,  apiid  -Oper.. 
tom.  i.  Thuanus  Rtft.  Temp.  &c.  lib.  ii.  apud  Oper. 
tom-  i.  Melanges  d’Hiftoire  et  de  Literature,  &c.  par 
M.  V.  Marville,  tom.  iii.  p.  149,  A6ta  Phyfico-Med'. 
Norimbergse,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  and  vol.  vii-i.  p.  428.. 

Bloody- Urine.  See  Medicine-Ai&x. 

BLOOM,  a  mafs  of  iron  after  having  undergone  the 
firtt  hammering  called  llomary. \  It  has  yet  to  under¬ 
go  many  hammerings  before  it  become  iron  fit  for  the 
fmitii-’s  ufe,  and  be  firtt  made  what  they  call  the  an- 
cony.  See  Ancony. 

BLOOT  (Peter),  a  Flemifh- painter,  whofe  works, 
are  not  frequently  fieen  in  thefe  kingdoms  ;  nor  are- 
they  eafily  purchafed  in  Holland,  being  carefully  pre¬ 
ferred  in.  private  collections,  and  are  highly  efteemed. 

The 
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The  fubjeCts  he  chofe  to  paint  were  always  taken  from 
the  lowed  life  ;  fuch  as  boors  drinking,  feafting,  dan¬ 
cing,  or  quarrelling ;  fhepheids  piping,  and  fome- 
times  the  marriages  of  villagers.  He  was  a  faithful, 

•  and  indeed  too  fervile  an  imitator  of  nature  ;  never  de¬ 
parting  from  the  actions,  attitudes,  or  draperies  of  his 
-models.  He  fhowed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  chiaro- 
fcuro,  and  perfpeCtive  5  he  had  a  delicate  manner  of 
penciling,  and  his  colouring  was  mellow  ;  but  lie  had 
no  idea  of  elegance  :  yet  his  pictures  have  in  many 
refpeCts  great  merit,  and  his  defeats  feem  rather  im¬ 
putable  to  the  tafte  of  his  country  than  to  his  own  ge¬ 
nius  ;  fome  of  his  works  being,  for  the  lightnefs  of 
the  touch,  the  neatnefs  of  handling,  and  tranfparence 
of  colour,  equal  to  the  bed  of  liis  time.  He  died  in 
1667. 

BLOSSOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  flower 
of  any  plant.  See  the  article  Flower. 

Blossom,  in  a  more  proper  fenfe,  is  redrained  to 
the  flowers  of  trees,  which  they  put  forth  in  the  fpring 
as  the  forerunners  of  their  fruit,  otherwife  called  their 
•bloom.  The  office  of  the  Lloffom  is  partly  to  protect, 
and  partly  to  draw  nourifhment  to,  the  embryo,  fruit, 
or  feed. 

Blossom,  or  Peach-coloured,  in  the  manege,  a  term 
applied  to  a  horfe  that  has  his  hair  white,  but  inter¬ 
mixed  all  over  with  forrel  and  bay  hairs.  Such  horfes 
are  fo  infenfible  and  hard  both  in  the  mouth  and  the 
flanks,  that  they '  are  fcarce  valued.;  befides  they  are 
apt  to  turn  blind. 

BLOSSOMING  of  Flanks,  the  aCt  of  blowing,  or 
putting  forth  flowers  or  blofloms,  called  alfo  flowering. 
The  blofloming  of  the  Glaftenbury  thorn  pioufly 
on  Chriftmas-day-morning,  is  a  vulgar  error  ;  owing 
to  this,  that  ‘the  plant,  sbefides  its  ufual  bloffom- 
ing  in  the  fpring,  fometimes  puts  forth  a  few  white 
tranfient  bloffoms  in  the  middle  of  winter.  For 
the  blofloming  of  the  rofe  of  Jericho  on  the  fame  day 
as  it  is  commonly  held  in  England,  or  in  the  time  of 
.midnight,  mafs,  as  it  is  held  in  France,  is  fome  what 
more  than  an  error,  being  really  a  fraud  on  one  fide, 
and  a  fuperdition  on  the  other.  This  rofe,  whole  leaves 
are  only  clofed  and  Ihrivelled  up  in  winter,  will,  at  any 
time,  upon  fetting  Its  pedicle  in  water,  expand  and 
,bloflom  a  new  ;  becaufe  the  pedicle  being  fpongy  im¬ 
bibes  the  fluid  apace,  and  thus  fills  and  fwells  out  the 
Ihrivelled  leaves :  which  property  fome  monks  have 
.turned  to  good  account. 

BLOTELING  or  Blooteling  (Abraham),  an 
engraver  who  flourilhed  about  the  year  1672.  He 
was  a  native  of  Amflerdam,  and  defigned  as  well  as 
engraved.  From  the  ftyle  of  his  etchings,  which  have 
great  merit,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  frequented  the 
fchool  of  the  Viffchers.  He  came  into  England  about 
the  year  (672,  or  1673,  at  time  the  French  in¬ 
vaded  Holland  ;  but  he  did  not  relide  here  . long.  He 
not  only  etched,  but  alfo  feraped,  feveral  mezzotintos, 
which  were  much  efteemed.  Vertue  informs  us,  that 
whilft  he  was  in  England,  he  received  30  guineas  for 
an  etching  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  From  hence  he 
returned  to  Amflerdam,  where,  in  all  probability,  he 
-died.  In  the  year  1685,  he  publilhed  at  Amflerdam 
the  gems  of  Leonardo  Auguftino,  and  etched  the 
plates  himfelf. 

BLOUNT  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifli  writer  o.f 
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the  1 7th  century,  born  at  Bordefley  in  Worcefterfiure.  Blount 

He  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  univerfity  education  ;  - v — 

but,  by  flrength  of  genius  and  great  application, 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  literature.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  popilh  plot  in  the  reign  .of 
king  Charles  II.  being  much  alarmed  on  account  of 
his  being  a  zealous  Roman-catholic,  he  contracted  a 
palfy  ;  and  died  in  December  1679,  aged  61.  He 
wrote,  1.  The  academy  of  eloquence,  containing  a 
complete  Engliih  rhetoric.  2.  Gloffographica,  or  a 
dictionary  interpreting  fuch  hard  words,  whether  He-  1 

brew',  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  that  are  now  ufed  in 
our  refined  Englifli  tongue,  &c.  3.  Bofcobel ;  or  the 

hiftory  of  his  majefty’s  efcape  after  the  battle  of  Wor-  f 

cetter.  4.  A  law  dictionary.  5.  Animadverfions  up-  ; 

on  Sir  Richard  Baker’s  chronicle.  6.  Fragmenta  ' 

Antiquitatis  ;  and  other  works. 

Blount  (Sir  Henry),  an  Englifli  writer,  born  at  1 

his  father’s  feat  in  Herjfordfliire  in  160?.  After  a  re¬ 
gular  education,  he  fet  out  on  his  travels  in  1654  ;  and 
getting  acquainted  with  a  janizary  at  Venice,  he  ac-^ 
companied  him  into  the  Turkilh  dominions :  having 
•been  abroad  two  years,  he  returned  and  publilhed  a 
relation  of  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  which  wen?  thro’  ;; 

feveral  editions.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  I.  and 
•was  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  at  which  time  he  is  fup-  ] 
pofed  to  have  .had  the  charge  of  the  young  princes  ; 
but,  after  the  king’s  death,  was  employed  by  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  by  Cromwell.  Yet  after  the  reftoration 
of  the  royal  family  he  w'as  appointed  high  fheriff  of 
the  “county  of  Hertford,  and  from  that  time  lived  as  a 
private  gentleman  above  20  years.  He  publilhed, 

1.  An  account  of  his  travels.  2.  Six  comedies  written  i 
by  John  Lilly,  undei^ the  title  of  Court  Comedies . 

3.  The  exchange  walK,  a  fatire ;  and  4.  An  epiftle 
in  praife  of  tobacco.  He  died  OCtober  9th,  1682. 

Blount  (Sir  Thomas  Pope),  baronet,  an  emi¬ 
nent  w'riter,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  Upper  Holloway,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex,  Sep¬ 
tember  12th,  1649.  -  He  W'as  educated  under  the  eye 
of  his  father ;  and  alw'ays  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a 
lover  of  liberty,  a  fincere  friend  to  his  country,  and  a 
true  patron  of  learning.  He  was  advanced  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  in  vvhofe  reign  he 
was,  eleCted  burgefs  for  St  Alban’s  in  two  parliaments, 
and  w'as  knight  of  the  fhire  in  three  parliaments  after 
the  Revolution.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  1.  A  critique 
on  the  moft  celebrated  writers.  2.  Effays-on  fevered 
fubjeCts.  3.  A  natural  hiftory,  extracted  out  of  the 
belt  modern  writers  ;  and,  4.  Remarks  upon  poetry, 
with  characters  and  cenfures  of  the  moll  confiderable  | 
poets,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  He  died  June 
30th,  1697. 

Blount  (Charles),  younger  brother  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  Blount,  had  alfo  an  excellent  capacity,  and  was 
an  eminent  writer.  His  Anima  Mundi,  or  An  hif- 
torical  narration  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,'  con-  *i 
cerning  man's  foul  after  this  life ,  according  to  unen-  I 
lightened  nature,  gave  great  offence,  and  was  complain¬ 
ed  of  to  the  bilhop  of  London.  But  the  work  which 
rendered  him  moil  known,  was  his  tianflation  of  Phi- 
loftratus’s  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneeus,  publiflied-  in 
1 680 ;  which  was  foon  fuppreffed,  as  an  attack  on  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  Another  work  of  the  fame  complexion 
he  publiflied  the  fame  year,  called  Great  is  Diana  of  ■  w 
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the  Eph-ftans,  See.  in  which,  under  colour  of  expofing 
fuperilition,  he  ft  ruck  at  revelation.  In  1684,  he 
printed  a  kind  of  Introduction  to  Polite  Literature.  In 
the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for  the  Revolution,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  to  prove  king  William  and  queen  Mary  con¬ 
querors  ;  which  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament.  The  clofe  of  his  life  was  very 
unhappy.  For,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  be¬ 
came  enamoured  of  her  filler,  who  wa6  only  fcrupulous 
againft  their  union  on  account  of  their  prior  connexion 
by  the  marriage  ;  on  which  he  writ  a  letter  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  as  the  cafe  of  a  third  perfon,  with  great  learning 
and  addrefs.  But  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  divines  deciding  againft  him,  and  the  lady  on 
this  growing  inflexible,  it  threw  him  into  a  frenzy  in 
which  he  fhot  himfelf,  in  1693.  After  his  death,  his 
mifcellaneous  pieces  were  collcdled  and  pnblilhed. 

BLOW  (Dr  John),  a  famous  mufician  and  com- 
pofer,  was  a  native  of  North  Collingbam  -in  the  county 
of  Nottingham  ;  and  was  one  of  the  firft  fet  of  children 
after  the  reftoration, being  bred  up  under  Captain  Henry 
Cook.  He  was  alfo  a  pupil  of  Hingefton,  and  after 
that  of  Dr  Chriflopher  Gibbons.  On  the  16th  day  of 
March,  1673,  he  was  fworn  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel  in  the  room  of  Roger  Hill ;  and  in  July, 
1674,  upon  the  deceafe  of  Mr  Pelham  Humphrey, 
was  appointed  mailer  of  the  children  of  the  chapel. 
In  1685,  he  was  made  one  of  his  majefty’s  private 
mufic  ;  and  in  1687,  was  appointed  almoner  and  maf- 
ter  of  the  chorifters  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul. 
Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either  univerfity  ;  but 
archbilhop  Sancroft,  in  virtue  of  his  own  authority  in 
that  refpedl,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doftor  in 
mufic.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Purcell  in  1695,  he  be¬ 
came  organift  of  Weftminfter-abbcy.  In  the  year 
1699,  he  was  appointed  compofer  to  Viis  majefty,  with  a 
falary.  Blow  was  a  compofer  of  anthems  while  a  cliapel- 
boy,  and  on  the  fcore  of  his  merit  was  diftinguilhed  by 
Charles  I  I.  The  king  admired  very  much  a  little  dnet 
of  Cariflimi  to  the  words  ‘  Dite  o  Cieli,’  and  alked  of 
Blow  if  he  could  imitate  it.  Blow  modeftly  anfwered 
he  would  try  ;  and  compofed  in  the  fame  meafure,  and 
the  fame  key  of  D  with  a  minor  third,  that  fine  fong, 
‘  Go,  peijured  man.’  The  Orpheus  Britannicus  of  Pur¬ 
cell  had  been  publifhed  by  his  widow  foon  after  his  de¬ 
ceafe  ;  and  contained  in  it  fome  of  that  author’s  fineft 
fongs  :  the  favourable  reception  it  met  with  was  a  mo¬ 
tive  with  Blow  to  the  publication  in  the  year  1700,  of 
a  work  of  the  fame  kind,  entitled  Amphion  Anglicus, 
containing  compofitions  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
voices,  with  accompaniments  of  inftrumental  mufic,  afid 
a  thorough-bafs  figured  for  the  organ,  harpfichord, 
or  theorbolnte.  To  this  book  are  prefixed  commen¬ 
datory  veifes  by  fundry  perfons ;  and  among  them 
an  ode,  in  the  fecond  ftanza  of  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  : 

*  His  Gloria  Patri  long  ago  reach’d  Rome, 

*  Sung  and  rever’d  too  in  St  Peter’s  dome  ; 

*  A  canon  will  outlive  her  jubilees  to  come.’ 

The  canon  here  meant  is  that  fine  one  to  which  the 
Gloria  Patri  in  Dr  Blow’s  gamut  fervice  is  fet.  Dr 
Blow  fet  to  mufic  an  ode  for  St  Cecilia’s  day,  in  1684, 
the  words  bv  Mr  Oldham,  publilhed  together  with  one 
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of  Purcell  on  the  fame  occafion  performed  the  pre-  Blow, 
ceding  year.  He  alfo  compofed  and  publiflied  a  col-  Bl°w-yipc. 
ledtion  of  leffons  for  the  harpfichord  or  fpinnet,  and  '  v 
an  ode  on  the  death  of  Purcell,  written  by  Mr  Dry- 
den.  There  are  alfo  extant  of  his  compofition  fundry 
hymns  printed  in  the  Ilarmonia  Sacra,  and  a  great 
number  of  -catches  in  the  latter  editions  of  the  mufical 
companion.— -This  great  mufician  died  in  the  year 
1708,  and  lies' buried  in  the  north  aile  of  Weft- 
minfter-abbey.  On  his  monument  is  the  canon  above 
mentioned,  engraven  on  a  book  with  an  infeription 
above  it. 

Blow,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  ftroke  given 
either  with  the  hand,  a  weapon,  or  inftrument.  In 
fencing,  blows  differ  from  thrufts,  as  the  former  arc 
given  by  ftriking,  the  latter  by  puftiing. 

Military  Bi.osr,  alapa  militaris ,  that  given  with  a 
fword  on  the  neck  or  (houlder  of  a  candidate  for 
knighthood,  in  the  ceremony’ of  dubbing  him.  The 
cuftom  feems  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  ancient- 
ceremony  of  manumiflton.  In  giving  the  blow,  the 
prince  ufed  the  formula  EJlo  bonus  miles,  “  Be  a  va¬ 
liant  foldier  upon  which  the  party  rofe  a  complete 
knight,  and  qualified  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  right. 

Blow,  in  law.  See  Battery. 

Fly-Bi.orvs,  the  ova  of  flies  depofited  on  flefli,  or 
other  fubftances  proper  for  hatching  them. 

Bioir-Pipe,  in  chemiftry  and  mineralogy,  an  in¬ 
ftrument  by  which  the  blaft  of  the  breath  may  be  di¬ 
rected  upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  in  fuch  a  * 
manner  as  to  vitrify  any  fmall  portion  of  mineral  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  thus  the  procefs  of  affaying  in  the  dry 
way  may  be  performed  in  a  very  fhort  time,  where 
either  want  of  inilruments  or  opportunity  prevent  o- 
tlier  methods  from  being  ufed.  1 

Mr  Bergman  obferves  that  this  inftrument  is  ex  The  blow- 
tremely  ufeful  to  chemifts,  as  many  experiments  are 
daily  neglected,  either  becaufe  they  require  furnaces 
and  a  large  apparatus  of  veffels  ;  from  the  want  of 
time  to  examine  them  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  or  from 
the  quantity  required  in  the  common  way  for  exami¬ 
nation,  when  the  matter  may  be  too  fcarce  or  too  dear. 

In  alt  tliefe  cafes  the  blow-pipe  may  be  advantageoufly 
ufed;  as,  1.  Moil  of  the  experiments  which  can  beinwhatrr- 
performed  in  the  large  way  may  alfo  be  done  with  fes  it  may 
the  blow-pipe.  2.  The  experiments  which  in  thebe  advan,a_ 
large  way  require  many  hours,  may  in  this  method 
be  finilhed  in  a  few  minutes;  and,  3.  The  fmalleft 1 
panicle  is  fufficient.  The  only  defect  is,  that  the  pro¬ 
portions  cannot  be  determined  with  any  precifion;  and 
therefore  where  the  experiments  can  be  tried  on  a  large 
fcale,  it  is  always  to  be  preferred.  “  But  the  firft  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  made,”  fays  our  author,  “  is,  •what  a  fub- 
ftance  contains,  not  hoi v  much  ;  and  I  have  learned  by 
the  experience  of  many  years,  that  thefe  trials  in  fmall 
fuggeft  the  proper  methods  of  inftituting  experiments 
in  large.  Thefe  experiments  befides  have  fome  ad¬ 
vantage  over  thofe  conducted  in  crucibles,  viz.  we 
can  fee  all  the  phenomena  from  beginning  to  end, 
which  wonderfully  illuftrates  the  feries  of  operations 
and  their  caufes.  Experiments  made  in  crucibles  are 
often  fallacious,  as  the  fubftance  af  the  veffel  itfelf  is 
corroded.  We  fuppofe  that  lime  or  magnefia  melted 
with  fixed  alkali  are  united  with  it  in  the  way  of  fo- 
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Blow-pipe,  lutiori  ;  but  the  globule,  when  well  fufedin  the  fpoon, 

' - v -  by  its  tranfparency  permits  us  plainly  to  fee  that,  ex¬ 

cept  the  filiceous  part,  it  i's  only  mechanically  mix¬ 
ed.  *  The  moll  intenfe  degree  of  heat  may  in  this  way 
be  obtained  in  a  few  minutes,  which  can  fcarcely  be 
3  done  in  a  crucible  in  many  hours.” 

When  the  The  blow-pipe  was  firft  introduced  into-the  chemi- 
cal  apparatus  about  50  years  ago  by  the  celebrated 
troduced.  Swedifh  metallurgift  Dr  Andreas  Swab,  and-  the  in- 
ftrumeut  was  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  MelTrs 
Cronftedt,  Rinman,  &c.  and  Dr  Engeltroem  has  an 
Bergman’s  exprefs  treatife  upon  the  fubjeft.  Mr  Bergman  pro- 
defcription  pofes  that  the  tube  ihould  be  made  of  pure  filver,  to 
of  the  blow-  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  ruft  ;  with  the  ad- 
P‘t’e*  dition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  platina,  to  give  a  necef- 
fary  hardnefs.  It  confifts  of  three  parts,  which  may 
be  occafionally  joined:  An  handle  (fig.  3.)  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  truncated  conical  apex  a  a,  which  may  by 
twilling  be  fo  adapted  to  the  aperture  b  (fig.  4.)  as  to 
fhut  it  more  clofely  than  can  be  done  by  a  lerew.  It 
was  an  improvement  of  former  chemifts  to  have  a  hol¬ 
low  ball  on  the  tube  to  colleft  the  moifture  of  the 
breath,  which  if  fuffered  to  accumulate  would  greatly 
diminilh  the  intenfity  of  the  flame.  Inftead  of  this 
Mr  Bergman  made  ufe  of  the  little  box  (fig.  4.)  formed 
of  an  eliptical  plate,  fo  bended  through  the  centre  that 
the  oppofite  fides  become  parallel,  and  are  joined  round 
by  a  plate  equal  in  breadth  to  c  c.  Such  a  box  col- 
lefts  the  moifture  of  the  breath  as  well  as  the  fphere, 

*  arid  is  befides  attended  with  the  advantage  of  a 

compreffed  figure  and  fmaller  circumference.  The 
aperture  b  is  fomewhat  conical,  and  hollowed  out  of 
the  folid  piece  ;  and  has  no  margin  turned  inward, 
left  the  efflux  of  the  fluid  collefted  after  long  blow¬ 
ing,  or  the  cleanfing  of  the  internal  parts,  (honld  in  any 
degree  be  prevented.  The  tube  (fig.  5.)  is  very  fmall, 
and  its  (horter  conical  end  e  e  exaftly  fitted  to  the  a- 
perture  f  fo  that  no  .  air  can  efcape  except  .through 
the  orifice  g.  Many  of  thofe  tubes  (hould  be  provid¬ 
ed,  with  orifices  of  different  diameters,  to  be  applied 
on  different  occafions  :  the  orifice  g  itfelf  ought  to  be 
fmooth  and  circular,  otherwife  the  cone  of  flame  here¬ 
after  to-be  mentioned  will  be  divided.  The  bands 
Jig- 3>5-  [hh  it)  prevent  the  conical  apices  (aa,  ee)  from  being 
thruft  in  too  far,  and  alfo  ferve  another  purpofe ;  for 
when  thefe  apices  are,  by  repeated  attrition,  at  laft  fo 
much  diminiffled  as  to  fall  out  fpontaneoufly,  by  filing 
away  a  little  of  the  bauds  they  may  again  be  made 
tight.  The  figures  reprefent  the  whole  apparatus  of 
5  the  proper  fize. 

Howtofup-  The  greateft  difficulty  attending  the  ufe  of  the  blow- 
pipe  is  the  fupplying  it  with  a  conftant  ftream  of  air 
ft  ream  of  by  means  of  the  breath;  for  to  fuch  as  are  unaccuftom- 
air.  ed  to  it,  it  appears  a  contradiction  to  think  of  blowing 

a  ftream  of  air  out  by  the  mouth,  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  are  drawing  it  in  by  the  noftrils  to  fupply  the 
neceffary  funftions  of  refpiration.  An  uninterrupted 
ftream  of  air,  however,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  and-, 

“  to  fucceed  in  this  operation  (fays  Mr  Bergman) 
without  inconvenience,  fome  labour  and  praftice  are 
neceffary.  The  whole  artifice,  however,  confifts  in 
this,  that  while  the  air  is  infpired  through  the  no¬ 
ftrils,  that  which  is  contained  in  the  mouth  be  forced 
out  through  the  tube  by  the  compreffion  of  the  cheeks. 
To  fome  perfons  this  is*  extremely  difficult ;  but  frs- 
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quent  trials  will  eftablifn  the  habit;  fo  that  a  continual  BI; 
ftream  of  air  can  be  fupplied  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  more,  without  any  other  inconvenience  than  the 
laffitude  of  the  lips  compreffing  the  tube.  A  very  Dr  Berks 
great  and  obvious  improvement,  however,  is  ftill  fug- lir 
gefted  by  Dr  Berkenhout,  viz.  to‘  apply  fhe  tube  t0Pruveme( 
the  wind-bag  of  a  bagpipe  which  being  firft  blown 
full,  may  eafily  be  kept  fo  ;  and  being  compreffed  by 
the  arm,  will  produce  a  blaft  either  ftrong  or  weak  as 
we  have  a-mind.  It  will  be  a  ftill  farther  improvement 
to  fupply  this  bag  by  means  of  a  fmall  bellows  inllead 
of  blowing  into  it  with  the  mouth:  for  thus  the  air 
will  be  more  free  from  moifture,  and  alfo  fitter  for  the 
fupport  of  flame,  in  other  reipefts ;  as  there  is  always 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air  produced  at  every 
refpiration,  which,  according  to  that  quantity,  muft 
unfit  the  air  for  keeping  up  the  flame,  and  confcqifcut- 
ly  render  the  heat  lefs  intenfe.  ■ 

With  regard  to  the  flame  proper  to  be  chofen,  Mr  A  can(}J 
Bergman  direfts  a  (lender  candle,  either  of  wax  or  tal-  proper  ft 
low  (fig.  6.), with  a  cotton  wick  (k  /).  The  burned  top  produeijij 
muft  be  cut  at  fuch  a  length,  that  the  remainder  may the 
be  bent  a  little  (/  m).  The  orifice  ( g  )  is  to  be  held  j 

above  and  near  to  this  arch,  perpendicular  to  [hn).  Fig.  5,6, 
and  the  air  equably  expreffed.  The  flame  being  forced  ™ 
to  one  fide  by  the  violence  of  the  blaft,  exhibits  two  r 
diftinft  figuiies  ;  the  internal  figure  (/«),  conical,  blue, 
and  well  defined  ;  at  the  apex  of  this,  «,  the  molt  vio-  produce 
lent  heat  is  excited;  the  external  flame  ( lo ),  browniih,  by  the 
vague,  and  indetermined  ;  which  is  fpoiled  of  its  phlo- 
gifton  by  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  and  occafions 
much  lefs  heat  at  its  extremity  (  0  )  than  the  interior 
flame  does.  9 

Dr  Black,  as  well  as  all  other  eminent  chemifts;  Dr  Blac 
greatly  recommend  the* ufe  of  the  blow-pipe  for  che-  direCtii 
mical  experiments  on  minerals.  The  conftruftion  re- 
commended  by  him  differs  not  from  that  already  de-  ment> 
fcribed ;  only  he  fays,  that  it  may  be  made  of  tin,  a 
cheaper  material  than  filver ;  though  formerly  they 
were  made  of  ghtfs.  The  fmall  ftream  of  air  iffuing 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  being  more  intimately 
mixed  with  the  flame;  and  agitated  with  it,  occafions 
a  more  complete  confumption  of  the  vapour  arifing 
from  the  candle,  and  makes  it  produce  much  more 
hear.  ;  fo  that  any  fmall  body  expofed  to  the  extremity 
of  the  flame  is  heated  to  a  furprifing  degree.  Several  £low-v, 
artiits  who  work  in  metals,  as  the  goldfmiths,  &c.  find  irfdul  fn 
this  inftrument  ufeful  in  foldering  fmall  pieces  of  metal folderfl 
together;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  chemifts  in  ex- & 
amining  the  effefts  of  violent  heat  upon  fmall  bodies. 

Some  of  the  artifts  who  ufe  it  much,  fupply.  the  ftream 
of  air  with  a  pair  of  bellbws  placed  under  the  table, 
with  a  pipe  rifing  up  through  it,  and  to  which  the 
blojv-pipe  is  fixed.  In  the  examination  of  ores,  the 
more  fimple  inftrument  is  preferred  ;  and  by  a  little 
praftice  it  is  eafy  to  blow  a  continued  ftream  of  air 
with  the  mouth,  by  keeping  it  always  full,  and  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  air  by  the  noftrils,  which  anfwers  the  fame 
purpofe  as  the  upper  part  of  a  double  bellows.  Mr 
Cronftedt  ufed  the  blow  pipe  much  in  making  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  which  his  fyftem  of  mineralogy  is  found-  -u 
ed,  blowing  air  through  a  bit  of  charcoal  :.and  though 
the  fpecimtns  are  final!,  we  can  fee.  the  changes  they  * 

undergo  as  well  as  if  they  were  larger;  and  the  eye 
can  be  affiited  by  a  magnifying  glafs. 

The 
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pir-pipe.  The  reafon  of  the  intenfe  heat  produced  by  the 

-  blow-pipe  is,  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of  burning,  the 

Sy'the  a'lr  aCts  only  upon  the  external  furface  of  the  fuel,  fo 
iw-pipe  that  it  is  not  fo  completely  inflamed, 
fes  fuch  The  blow-pipe  ufed  by  Mr  Cronftedt  is  compofed 
intenfe  Qf  two  pavts ;  and  this  for  the  facility  both  of  making, 
carrying  it  along,  and  cleanfing  it  in  the  infide  when 
l-  Cron-  neceflary.  The  two  parts  are  reprefented  feparate  f, 
ilt’s  and  of  the  true  fize  ;  the  figure  of  the  inftrument, 

!  ^'■piPe*  when  thefe  are  put  together,  may  be  eafily  conceived. 
The  globe  a  (fig.  2.)  is  hollow,  and  made  on  purpofe 
to  condenfe  the  vapours,  which  always  happen  to  be  in 
the  blow  pipe  when  it  has  been  ufed  fome  time  :  if 
this  globe  was  not  there,  the  vapours  would  go  direCtly 
with  the  wind  out  into  the  flame,  and  thereby  cool  the 
affay.  The  hole  in  the  fmall  end  b,  through  which  the 
wind  comes  out,  ought  not  to  be  larger  than  the  fize 
,  of  the  fineft  wire.  This  hole  may  now  and  then  hap¬ 

pen  to  be  flopped  up  by  fomething  coming  into  it,  fo 
as  to  hinder  the  force  of  the  wind:  one  ought  therefore 
to  have  a  piece  of  the  fineft  wire,  to  clear  it  with  when 
required  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  this  wire  the  better 
at  hand,  it  may  be  fattened  round  the  blow  pipe,  in 
|  fuch  a  manner  as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  1  :  c  is  the,  wire 
t  fattened  round  the  blow-pipe,  and  afterwards  drawn 

;  through  a  fmall  hole  at  <?,  made  in  the  ring to  keep 

it  more  fteady.  In  order  to  determine  the  moll  con¬ 
venient  proportions  of  this  inftrument,  feveral  blow¬ 
pipes  of  different  fize6,  both  bigger  and  fmaller,  have 
been  tried :  the  former  have  required  too  much  wind  ; 
and  the  latter,  being  too  foon  filled  with  the  wind, 
have  returned  it  back  again  upon  the  lungs  :  both 
thefe  circumftances  hindered  greatly  the  experiments, 
and  are  perhaps  even  prejudicial  to  the  health.  The 
I  fize  here  given  is  found  to  anfwer  beft  ;  and  though 
the  hole  mutt  be  as  fmall  a3  abovementioned,  yet  the 
■  Tides  of  the  pipe  at  the  point  mutt  not  be  thinner,  nor 
the  point  narrower,  than  here  reprefented,  elfe  it  will 
~be  too  weak,  and  not  give  fo  goad  a  flame.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  canal  throughout  the 
pipe,  but  particularly  the  hole  at  the  fmall  end,  mutt 
be  made  very  fmooth,  fo  that  thefe  be  no  inequalities 
in  it  5  the  wind  would  elfe  be  divided,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  flame  made  double.  That  blow-pipe  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  beft,  through  which  can  be  formed  the 
longeft  and  moft  pointed  flame  from  off  a  common-fized 
candle.  Thefe  blow-pipes  are  commonly  made  pf  brafs 
3  or  filVer. 

he  fup-  There  are  two  different  kinds  of  matter  made  ufe  of 
|  F°"  for  the  fupport  of  thofe  fubftances  ufually  examined 
ier  fub-  by  the  blow-pipe  :  the  one  is  charcoal  of  fir,  or  beech, 
sd  to  cut  into  the  foim  of  a  parallelopiped ;  the  other  a  filver, 
fame  of  or,  which  is  better,  a  golden  fpoon,  fitted  with  a  wood- 
^ow_  en  handle.  The  former  is  generally  ufed,  excepting 
"  where  phlogitton  is  to  be  avoided,  or  the  fubjeCt  of 

examination  is  apt  to  be  abforbed  by  the  charcoal. 

I  The  golden  fpoon  fhould  be  much  lefs  than  the  figure 

I  (7.)  as  the  bulk  of  the  fupport  prevents  the  heat  from 

|  j  being  raifed  to  a  proper  degree.  To  prev.ent  the  fine 

|  light  particles  from  being  carried  off  by  the  blaft,  a 

fmall  cavity  fhould  be  hollowed  out  in  the  charcoal;  in 
which,  being  partly  protected  by  another  fmaller  piece 
of  charcoal,  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  apex  of  the 
'  ’  flame. 

Were  it  poflible  to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of 


dephlogifticated  air,  experiments  with  the  blow-pipe  Blow-pip* 
could  be  rendered  ftill  more  important  than  they  are, 
as  we  might  by  this  means  be  able  to  fufe  and  vitrify 
fubftances  per  fe,  which  we  are  now  fcarce  able  to  do  g^ted  by** 
with  the  moft  powerful  fluxes.  The  difficulty  of  pro-  dephlogiili- 
curing  this  kind  of  air,  however,  has  as  yet,  in  a  great  cated  air. 
meafure,  excluded  the  ufe  of  it  from  chemiftry,  though 
M.  le  Blond,  Medicin  Naturalift  du  Rot ,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  yournal  de  Phyjique  for  February 
1787,  propofes,  inftead  of  blowing  through  the  tube, 
to  adapt  to  the  wide  end  of  it  a  leathern  bag,  the  fize 
of  an  ox’s  bladder,  filled  with  pure  air.  Were  this 
bag  made  to  communicate,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  fmall 
bellows,  with  a  refervoir  containing  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  this  dephlogifticated  air,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  chemical  operations  might  by  its  means  ha- 
very  advantageoufly  performed  ;  and  we  are  already  af- 
fured,  that,  by  the  ufe  of  this  kind  of  air,  platina  itfelf 
may  be  melted.  As  dephlogifticated  air,  however, 
has  not  yet  come  into  ufe,  we  can  only  expeCt  fuch  ef¬ 
fects  as  may  be  produced  by  a  violent  blaft  of  common 
atmofpheric  air;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  muft  accommo¬ 
date  ourfelves  with  proper  fluxes.  The  following  are 
recommended  by  Mr  Bergman.  1# 

1 .  The  phofphoric  acid,  or  rather  the  microccfmic  Properties 
fait,  as  it  is  called,  which  contains  that  acid  partly  fa-  °[1oric^cid' 
turated  with  mineral,  partly  with  volatile  alkali,  and  aS  a  flux, 
loaded  befides  with  much  water  and  a  gelatinous  fat. 

This  fait,  when  expofed  to  the  flame,  boils  and  foams 
violently,  with  a  continual  crackling  noife,  until  the 
water  and  volatile  alkali  have  flown  off ;  afterwards  it 
is  lefs  agitated,  fending  forth  fomething  like  black  fco- 
riae  arifing  from  the  burned  gelatinous  part  :  thefe, 
however,  are  foon  difpelled,  and  exhibit  a  pellucid 
fphericle  encompaffed  by  a  beautiful  green  cloud,  which 
is  occafioned  by  the  deflagration  of  the  phofphorus  ari¬ 
fing  from  the  extrication  of  the  acid  by  means  of  the 
inflammable  matter.  The  clear  globule  which  re¬ 
mains,  upon  the  removal  of  the  flame,  continues  longer 
foft  than  that  formed  by  borax  ;  and  therefore  is  more 
fit  for  the  addition  of  the  matter  to  be  diffolved.  The 
volatile  alkali  is  expelled  by  the  fire  ;  therefore  an  ex¬ 
cels  of  acid  remains  in  what  is  left  behind,  which  rea¬ 
dily  attracts  moifture  in  a  cool  place.  16 

2.  The  mineral  alkali, 'or  fal  fod»,  when  put  up- Of  the  m?- 
on  charcoal,  melts  fuperficially,  penetrates  the  charcoal neral  alkalj- 
with  a  crackling  noife,  and  then  difappears.  In  the 

fpoon  it  yields  a  permanent  and  pellucid  fphericle  as 
long  as  it  is  kept  fluid  by  the  blue  apex  of  the  flame  ; 
but  when  the  heat  is  diminiftied,  it  becomes  opaque, 
and  affumes  a  milky  colour.  It  attacks  feveral  earthy 
matters,  particularly  thofe  of  the  filiceous  kind,  but 
cannot  be  employed  on  charcoal  for  the  reafons  alfign- 
ed  above.  . 

3.  Cry ftallized  borax,  expofed  to  the  flame  urged  of  borax, 
by  the  blow-pipe  or  charcoal,  firft  becomes  opaque, 
white,  and  excefiively  fwelled,  with  various  protube¬ 
rances,  or  branches  proceeding  out  from  it.  When  the 

water  is  expelled,  it  eafily  cqlleCts  itfelf  into  a  mafs, 
which,  when  well  fufed,  yields  a  tranfparent  fphericle, 
retaining  its  tranfparency  even  after  cooling.  If  cal¬ 
cined  borax  be  employed,  the  clear  fphericle  is  obtain¬ 
ed  the  fooner. 

Having  thus  provided  every  thing  neceflary,  the 
following  directions  are  next  to  be  attended  to. 

S  f  2  1. 
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Ulow-pipe.  1.  A  common  tallow  candle,  not  too  thick,  is  ge- 

l— -v - '  nerally  preferable  to  a  wax  candle,  or  to  a  lamp.  The 

l8,  fnuff  mull  norbe  cut  too  fliOrt,  as  the  wick  ftiould  bend 
withregard  t°wa rds  the  objeft. 

to  the  can-  2.  The  weaker  exterior  flame  mull  firft:  be  direfted 
die.  upon  the  ojedt,  until  its  efFefts  be  difcovered ;  after 

19  which  the  interior  flame  muft  be  applied. 

With  re-  3.  We  muft  obferve  with  attention  whether  the  mat- 
gard  to  the  ter  decrepitates,  fplits,  fwells,  vegetates,  boils,  &c. 
^ofed  toThe  4*  The  P’ecc  exP°^e^  to  die  flame  Ihould  fcarcc  ever 
flame.  exceed  the  fiz.e  of  a  pepper-corn  ;  but  ought  always  to 


bule.  Acid  of  tartar  liquefies  on  the  firft  contadb  of  Blev 
the  exterior  flame,  fwells,  foams,  grows  black,  and 
fends  forth  a  fmoke  and  blue  flame,  leaving  a  fpongy  ^  tanar 
coal,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  foon  converted  into 
allies  of  a  calcareous  nature.  The  combuftion,  how¬ 
ever,  muft  be  flow,  and  the  weakeft  part  of  the  flame 
only  employed,  in  order  to  obferve  thefe  changes  di- 
flindlly.  By  the  contaft  of  the  exterior  flame,  cryftal-  of  the 
lized  acid  of  fugar  is  firft  made  of  an  opaque  white,  of  fugar.'! 
then  melts,  and,  laftly,  flies  off  without  leaving  any  re-  ^ 

^  _  Odium.  Acid  of  phofphorus  eaffly  melts  into  a  pellu-  Of  the  a< 

be  large  enough  to  be  taken  up  by  the  forceps  (fig.  10.)  cid  globule,  which  afterwards  deliquiates  in  the  air.1'*  phofplij 
When  the  particle  is  too  large,  part  of  it  muft  necef-  Cryftallized  vegetable  alkali  firft  becomes  opaque,  andn 
farily  be  without  the  focus  ;  and  thus  cool  both  the  decrepitates  long  and  violently  ;  then  melts  into  a  glo- 
fupport  and  the  part  immerfed  in  the  blue  apex  n  bule,  which  remains  in  the  fpoon;  but  expands  on  char-  . 
(fig.6.).  It  may,  however,  be  broken  into  pieces  fuffi-  coal,  and  is  abforbed  with  a  crackling  noife.  The  vo-^a°|ati'e  1 
ciently  fmall  by  means  of  the  hammer  (fig.  8.),  upon  latile  alkali  liquefies  a  little,  and  is  then  diflipated. 
the  fteel  plate  (fig  9.)  ;  any  of  the  fmall  parts  being  Several  of  the  neutral  falts  flow  twice,  according  to  of  the  <1 
•  ’  r  n  «•!  __. i_-  t.t  the  qUant;ty  cf  water  they  contain  in  their  cryftals.  crepitatiSj 

The  decrepitating  falts  are  broken  and  difperfed  by  a  ij 

fudden  heat.  Of  this  kind  are  vitriolated  tartar,  vi-  d  s‘  l 
triolic  fal  ammoniac,  common  fait,  and  fal  digeftivus. 

Thofe  which  have  a  volatile  alkali  for  their  bails,  fly  ^  | 
off  in  a  very  ftiort  time.— By  the  application  of  the  of  fait  oil: 
gradually  and  externally  corroded  ;  with  what  colour  external  flame,  fait  of  amber  laid  on  charcoal  liquefies  amber.  *| 
the  glafs  is  tinged ;  and  whether  it  becomes  opaque,  or  and  fmokes,  the  contact  of  the  internal  flame  fets  it  on 
remains  pellucid.  fire,  and  it  continues  to  burn  with  a  blue  flame  till  it 

Having  given  thefe  directions,  our  author  (Mr  totally  difappean.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  when 
Bergman)  proceeds  next  to  coniider  the  fubje&s  pro-  it  is  put  in  the  fpoon,  excepting  when  it  contains  too 
per  to  be  examined  by  the  blow-pipe.  Thefe  he  di-  great  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  indeed  veiy  frequently 
vides  into  four  claffes :  1.  Saline;  2.  Earthy  ;  3.  In-  happens.  In  this  cafe  fome  traces  of  coal  are  to  be 

40  flammable  ;  and,  4.  Metallic.  met  with.  The  fpurious  fait  of  amber  prefents  diffe- 

Properties  j.  The  Salts,  though  diftinguilhed  by  their  tafte-  and  rent  phenomena  according  to  the  lubftauces  made  ufe 
of.falts  folubility  in  water, differ  fo  much  in  degree,  that  it  is  im-  of  in  adulterating  it. 

fedTo^he0  poflible  to  diftinguifh  them  abfolutely  from  the  earths  by  'T'1-  J-‘ - —  r- 

adtion  (  f  any  natural  boundaries.  Many  of  them,  when  expofed 
the  blow-  to  the  flame,  eaffly  melt  by  the  w'ater  of  cryftallization 


prevented  from  flying  off  by  the  ring  H. 

e.  A  fmall  piece  Ihould  be  added  feparately  to  each 
of  the  fluxes:  concerning  which  it  muft  be  obferved, 
whether  it  diffolves  wholly, or  only  in  part;  whether  this 
be  effected  with  or  without  effervefcence,  quickly  or 
flowly  ;  whether  the  mafs  be  divided  into  a  powder,  c 


they  contain.  After  this  is  diflipated,  they  fplit ;  and 
by  a  more  intenfe  heat  are  readily  fiifed :  others  are 
deprived  of  their  water  without  any  fufion  ;  and  then 
melt  once  by  a  heat  more  or  lefs  intenfe,  according  to 
their  nature  ;  and  fome  fly  off  with  the  heat. 

Acids  in  genera1!  cannot  bear  the  adtion  of  the  blow¬ 
pipe,  fuch  at  leaft  as  are  eaffly  kept  in  a  fluid  ftate.  It 
is  otherwife,  however,  with  fome  of  thofe  which  ap- 


The  detonating  falts,' into  which  the  nitrons  acid DetonaS) 
always  enters  as  a  component  part,  liquefy  in  the  fpoon, falts,  Jf 
and  are  not  decompofed  on  the  charcoal  until  it  takes 
fire :  they  are  then  decompofed  with  violent  flame 
and  noife,  but  which  is  different  in  degree  according 
to  the  bafis  with  which  the  nitrous  acid  is  united. 

Thus  the  nitrous  acid  combined  with  vegetable  alkali  |, 
burns  with  a  blue  flame,  but  with  the  mineral  and  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  lias  a  yellow  one.  3I  j 

The  carbonaceous  falts  yield  fpongy  coals  by  theCarbond 
combuftion  of  their  acid,  which  by  ignition  becomes  falUi 


Of  the  acid  pear  folids.  The  acid  of  arfenic  upon  charcoal  at-  white,  leaving  their  alkaline  bafis  pure  behind  them. 


of  arfcnic.  trails  the  inflammable  matter,  generates  white  arfenic, 
and  flies  off  in  vapours.  In  the  fpoon  it  melts  with¬ 
out  emitting  fmoke,  unlefs  it  can  acquire  plilogifton 
3a  either  from  the  fupport  on  which  it  is  placed,  or  the 
Of  molyb-  flame  of  the  candle.  The  acid  of  molybdsena,  accord- 
daaia.  ing  to  our  author,  feems  to  be  the  bafis  of  fome  metal, 
as  it  has  a  fpecific  gravity  of  3,461,  poffeffes  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  tinging  fluxes,  and  decompofing  the  plilogi- 
fticated  alkali ;  he  adds,  “  Is  this  the  acid  of  tin  ?” 
This  acid  is  abforbed  by  charcoal ;  and  in  the  fpoon 
emits  a  white  fmoke,  which  on  touching  the  apex  of 
the  interior  flame,  affumes  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  and 
again  grows  white  upon  expofure  to  the  exterior  flame. 
It  tinges  microcofmic  fait  of  a  fine  green  ;  borax  af- 
33  fumes  an  afh-colour  by  refle&ion,  but  has  a  dark  vio- 
Of  borax,  let  when  we  look  through  it.  The  acid  of  borax, 
commonly  called  faljedativus,  eaffly  liquefies,  in  the 
fame  manner  with  borax  itfelf,  but  does  not  fwell  fo 
much  as  that  fait  does.  It  leaves  a  fixed  pellucid  glo- 


Thefe  are  the  acid  of  tartar,  crude  tartar,  fait  of  forrel, 
and  tartarized  mineral  and  vegetable  alkali.  ^ 

The  hepatic  falts,  when  put  on  charcoal,  melt  into  HepatU 
a  red  or  yellow  mafs,  which  diffufes  an  hepatic  fmell,  falts. 
efpecially  when  moillened  by  an  acid.  To  this  clafs 
belong  all  thofe  fixed  in  the  fire  which  contain  the  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  and  which  when  faturated  with  phlogifton 
produces  fulphur ;  fucli  as  vitriolated  tartar  and  Glau¬ 
ber’s  fait.  3 

Few  of  the  earthy  falts  flow  fufficiently  thin  to  be  Earthy! 
reduced  into  a  perfedf  globule;  nor  do  they  all  adlually 
enter  into  fufion,  though  the  water  of  cryftallization 
excites  -a  great  foam  by  its  going  off.  .  Thofe  which 
contain  the  vitriolic  acid  effervefee  violently  with  bo¬ 
rax  and  microcofmic  fait,  but  are  aiffolved  with  diffi¬ 
culty  by  the  fait  of  foda.  34 . 

The  intumefeent  falts.  1.  Vitriolated  magnefia,Inmme! 
commonly  called  epfovi  fait ,  fwells,  foams,  and  may  becent  a ’ 
melted  by  being  repeatedly  expofed  to  the  flame.  2.  | 

Alum 
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How-pipe.  Alum  is  fomewhat  different;  for  finally  all  ebullition  to  fmall  particles,  but  fparingly  diffolved.  When  over-  Blow-pip?. 

ceafes,  and  the  mafs  remains  incapable  of  further  burned,  it  feems  not  to  be  divided  or  diminiihed.  The  ’’"“'“v  J 

change  by  fire  than  to  fplit.  When  hot,  it  is  variega-  former  diffolves  in  borax  with  effervefcence- ;  but  the  iat- 
ted  with  blue  fpots.  3.  A  combination  of  lime  with  ter  fcarcely  produces  any  bubbles.  The  fame  phenomena 
acetous  acid  fwells  much  like  alum,  but  fcarcely  adheres  takes  place  with  microcofmic  acid,  only  the  effervefcence 

to  the  charcoal.  4.  Nitrated  magnefia  fwells  with  a  13  fomewhat  greater.  A  very  fmall  piece  of  calcareous 

crackling  noife,  but  without  any  detonation.  5.  To  earth  is  eafily  diffolved  in  borax  and  microcofmic  fait, 

this  clafs  alfo  belongs  the  combination  of  marine  acid  yielding  quite  pellucid  fphericles :  but  if  more  earth  be 

with  magnefia.  gradually  added,  the  flux,  faturated  at  length,  retains 

•vpfum  Gypfum  eluded  the  utmoff  force  of  Mr  Pott’s  fur-  the  diffolved  matter  indeed  while  in  perfeft  fufion, but  on 
,fible  by  nace,  but  may  be  fufed  in  a  moment  by  expofing  a  removing  it  from  the  flame,  the  part  which  was  taken 
blow-  feftion  of  the  lamella  to  the  blue  flame.  Though  na-  up  by  the  heat  alone  foon  feparates.  Hence  clouds 
turally  pellucid,  it  inftantly  becomes  opaque  ;  and  the  firft  begin  to  appear,  and  at  length'  the  whole  globule 
water  it  contains  flies  off  without  any  ebullition.  becomes  opaque,  but  recovers  its  tranfparency  again  by 

The  following  fubftances  are  foluble  in  borax  and  fufion.  If  the  melted  pellucid  globule,  however,  which 
microcofmic  fait  with  effervefcence.  would  grow  opaque  by  cooling,  be  plunged  while  hot 

1.  Lime,  magnefia,  alum,  and  combination  of  lime  into  melting  tallow,  water,  or  other  fubftances  likewife 

with  acetous  acid.  hot  (for  cold  generally  cracks  it),  fo  as  to  grow  fud- 

2.  The  metallic  falts  which  do  not  decrepitate,  denly  hard,  it  retains  its  tranfparency  ;  the  particles  be- 
Some  of  thefe  containing  either  a  large  quantity  of  iug  as  it  were  fixed  in  that  ftate  which  is  neceffary  to 
water  in  their  .cryffals,  err  obftinately  retaining  their  tranfparency. 

acid,  flow  in  'jie  fire,  while  others  only  foam.  Moft  2.  Terra  ponderofa,  expofed  alone  to  the  flame,  be- Terra  pen- 
of  them  recoveiyin  part  at  leaft,  their  metallic  appear-  comes  cauftic,  foluble  in  water,  and  loies  its  property  derofa. 
ance,  efpecially  when  they  touch  the  coal,  leaving  at  of  effervefeing  with  acids.  It  effervefees  a  little,  and 
the  fame  time  a  ftiapelefs  fcoria.  By  the  addition  of  is  fenfibly  diminiihed  by  fait  of  foda;  diffolves  with  a 
borax,  the  fcoria;  are  diffolved,  and  the  regulus  better  flight  effervefcence  in  borax,  as  well  as  in  microcofmic 
collefted  ;  the  fluxes  are  tinged  in  the  fame  manner  as  fait,  but  effervefees  fomewhat  more  violently  in  the, 
by  the  metallic  calces.  .  latter.  .  40 

3.  The  decrepitating  metallic  falts  ;  lead  combined  3.  Magnefia  by  itfelf  lofes  its  aerial  acid,  and  with  Magnefia. 
with  nitrous  acid,  and  antimony  with  that  of  tartar.  it  the  property  of  effervefeing  with  acids.  In  fait  of 

4.  Volatile  metallic  falts  which  have  mercury  for  foda,  it  is  fcarcely  diminiihed,  but  effervefees  a  little, 
their  bafis.  Tliofe  which  contain  marine  acid  in  ge-  It  diffolves  in  borax  alfo,  with  a  flight  effervefcence ; 


ipe. 
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neral  fly  off  more  quickly  than  tliofe  in  which  the  me¬ 
tal  is  combined  with  any  other  menflrnum. 

5.  Detonating  metallic  falts,  as  filver,  mercury,  lead, 
and  bifmuth  united  with  nitrous  acid. 


and  likewife  in  microcofmic  fait,  but  with  a  greater 
effervefcence.  4I 

4.  Common  clay  contains  a  number  of  heterogeneous  Cuy# 
particles,  particularly  filiceous  earth,  of  which  the 

6.  The  intumefeent  metallic  falts,  vitriolated  and  ni-  quantity  is  generally  one  half  of  the  whole.  When 

trated  copper,  iron  and  cobalt  vitriolated,  and  nitrated  pure  clay  therefore  is  required,  the  earth  of  alum  di¬ 
zinc.  Thefe  fwell  with  noife  and  a  .certain  degree  of  gefted  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  and  well  wafhed,  muff 

ebullition  on  the  firft  contact  of  the  flame,  but  after-  be  employed.  This  earth,  on  expofure  to  the  flame, 
wards  remain  unchanged.  grows  hard,  contrails  in  bulk,  but  does  not  melt.  It 

7.  The  fufible  metallic  falts,  as  filver  and  lead  com-  effervefees  a  little  in  fal  fodse,  but  is  fparingly  diflbl- 

bined  with  vitriolic  acid,  and  zinc  combined  with  ma-  ved.  In  borax  it  diffolves  with  a  very  confidevablc  ef- 
rine  acid.  fervefcence,  and  with  a  ftiirgreater  in  microcofmic  acid. 

15.  Antimony  combined  with  acid  of  tartar,  a  carbe-  5.  Siliceous  earth,  by  itfelf,  is  not  fufed.  In  fal  siliceous 
naceous  metallic  fait.  foda;  it  diffolves  with  remarkable  effervefcence  ;  and  ifeavth. 

7  9.  Metallic  falts  communicating  a  certain  colour  the  filiceous  earth  diffolved  exceeds  the  weight  of  the 

flame t°  the  flame.  Blue  vitriol^  and  folution  of  copper  in  flux,  it  yields  a  pellucid  glafs.  This,  and  all  the  other 

oin  cop-  nitrous  acid,  produce  a  greennefs;  but  folution  of  operations  with  fal  fodae,  muff  be  performed  in  a  fpoou. 

,r  com-  copper  in  fpir-it  of  fait  afts  with  much  more  efficacy.  In  borax  it  diffolves  flowly,  without  any  effervefcence; 

The  green  cryffals  of  this  firft  grow  red  by  the  contact  and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  only  ftill  more  flowly,  in  mi- 
of  the  external  flame  ;  afterwards  they  liquefy  and  grow  crocofmic  acid.  _  43 

black,  making  the  flame  at  firft  of  a  deep  blue,  which  Mr  Bergman  next  enumerates  the  various  earths  of  Of  various 
afterwards  verges  to  a  green.  The  flame  thus  tinged  all  different  kinds  which  he  had  fubjected  to  the  blow- 
expands  much,  and  remains  in  that  ftate  until  the  whole  pipe  ;  and  of  thefe  he  found  that  the  following  did  not 
of  the  fait  be  diffipated.  This  green  fait,  added  to  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  fliow  any  figns  of  fufion ; 
■microcofmic  fait  in  fufion,  immediately  fliows  a  beauti-  viz.  Pure  afbeftos,  refraCtory  clay,  pure  mica,  fapphire, 
ful  flame  :  the  clear  globule  is  tinged  green,  and  does  flint,  and  fteatite.  The  four  laft  are  indurated  by  firel 

[not  grow  opaque  or  brown,  unlefs  a  large  quantity  of  Of  die  fame  kind  are  the  chryfolite  and  emerald,  chal- 
the  microcofmic  fait  be  added  ;  a  circumftance  which  cedony,  cornelian,  bydrophanus,  filiceous,  jafper,  onyx, 
takes  place  much  foon er  on  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  opal,  and  quartz.  The  reft  are  fufible  either  by  them- 
borax.  felves  or  with  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes.  On  thefe, 

tw  .  38  ix.  Earthy  Subjiances. —  l.  Crude  calcareous  earth  he  obferves,  in  general,  that  when  the  effervefcence  is 

|vth.re°US  effervefees  a  little  with  mineral  alkali,  and  is  divided  in-  to-be  examined,  only  a  very  little  piece  of  the  matter 
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Blow  pipe.  ;3  to  be  added  to  the  flux  ;  as  the  moll  fubtfle  powder  their  being  reduced,  indifpenfably  require  the  Qoptadt  Bio 
'T'Y— contains  air,  which  being  expelled  by  the  heat,  forms  of  a  phlogiftic  fubftance.  With  refpedl  to  fufibiiity,  “ 

an  appearance  of  effervefcence.  2.  The  folution  is  the  two  extremes  are  mercury  and  platina  ;  the  former  of  thedifl 
often  accelerated  by  lime,  fpathum  ponderofum,  gyp-  being  fcarce  ever  feen  in  a  folid  form,  and  the  latter  ferent  de- 
fum,  and  other  additions.  3.  Gypfum  alone  is  often  alinoft  as  difficult  of  fufion.  The  metals  therefore of  fa! 

an  excellent  flux.  .With  an  equal  quantity  of  mineral  may  be  ranked  in  this  order,  according  to  their  °» 

fluor  it  it  Cafily  reduced  to  a  pellucid  globule,  which  grees  of  fufibiiity.  1.  Mercury.  2,  Tin.  3,  Bifmuth,  emetaJ€ 

grows  white  and  opaque  on  cooling.  The  fpathum  4.  Lead.  5.  Zinc-  6.  Antimony.  7.  Silver.  8.  Gold. 

ponderofum  alfo  unites  with  mineral  fluor;  but  the  9.  Arfenic.  10.  Cobalt.  11.  Nickel.  12.  Iron. 

mafs  does  not  becomes  pellucid.  i  3.  Manganefe.  14.  Platina.  The  two  laft  do  notand”®^.; 

III.  TAoR.InJ!atn?nabUSubJ}ancei,vihtT\  expofed  to  the  yield  to  the  blow-pipe,  and  indeed  forged  iron  does  do  not  yi. 
apex  of  the  flame,  begin  to  liquefy,  unlefs  they,  have  a  not  melt  without  difficulty  ;  but  call  iron  perfe&ly.  tothehld 
great  quantity  of  earth  in  their  compofition ;  which,  Metals  in  fufion  affect  a  globular  form,  and  eafily  P1!16, 
however,  does  not  generally  prevent  their  inflamina-  roll  off  the  charcoal,  efpecially  when  of  the  fize  of  a  Genera!  a 
tion.  When  they  are  once  inflamed,  the  blaft  ought  grain  of  pepper.  Smaller  pieces  therefore  ought  ei-  pearance  < 
to  be  flopped  until  they  have  burned  away  either  alone  ther  to  be  ufed,  or  they  fhould  be  placed  in  hollows  metals  be4 
or  with  a  flux  ;  after  which  the  refiduum  is  to  be  ex-  made  in  the  charcoal.  On  their  firfl  melting  they  af-*°re  ^  J 
amined  by  the  flame.  The  mofl  remarkable  appear-  fume  a  polifhed  furface,  an  appearance  always  retained h*0W"P*Pej 
auces  exhibited  by  inflammable  fubftances,  when  exa-  by  the  perfect  metals  ;  but  the  imperfect  are  foon  ob- 
mined  by  the  blow-pipe,  are  the  following;  fcured  by  a  pellicle  formed  of  the  calx  of  the  metal. 

1 .  Ambergris  burns  with  a  white,  fmoky,  and  The  colours  communicated  by  the  calces  vary  accord- 
odoriferous  flame,  until  it  be  totally  confumed;  but  ing  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  from  which  the  calx  is 
when  impure,  it  is  extinguifhed,  leaving  behind  a  produced.  Some  of  the  calces  eafily  recover  their 

black  mafs  which  foon  grows  white  by  ignition, .and  metallic  form  by  Ample  expofure  to  flame  upon  the 

con  fills  partly  of  calcareous  powder.  2.  Tranfparent  charcoal;  others  are  reduced  in  this  way  with  more 
amber  exhibits  almofl  the  fame  appearance,  but  vanifh-  difficulty  ;  and  fome  not  at  all.  The  reduced  calces 

es  totally  by  heat  in  the  fpoon ;  fo  that  in  this  way  of  the  volatile  metals  immediately  fly  off  from  the 

we  can  fcarcely  form  any  judgment  of  the  refiduum;  charcoal.  In  the  fpoon  they  exhibit  nitrous  globules; 

47  which,  however,  is  eafily  obtained  from  opaque  amber,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  being  firft 
Afphaltum,  j,  pure  afphaltum  burns  with  fmoke,  and  is  totally  diffipated  by  the  blaft.  I 

&c-  confumed  without  any  refiduum.  4.  Mountain  pitch  The  metals  are  taken  up  by  the  fluxes  :  but  as  mi-pjUSgJ  pr0i 

leaves  black  fcotise,  ihining,  and  of  a  brittle  nature,  n^ral  alkali  yields  an  opaque  fpherule,  it  is  not  to  be  per  to  be  v‘ 
5.  Bituminous  fchift  and  lithanthrax,  befides  their  made  ufe  of.  Globules  of  borax  diffolve  and  melt  any  ufcd  with  ; 
matrix,  leave  an  oily  coal,  or  even  fpongy  fcorite,  if  metallic  calx  ;  and  unlefs  too  much  loaded  with  it,meta*8* 
the  refiduum  liquefies  at  all.  6.  Common  fulphur  appear  pellucid  and  coloured.  A  piece  of  metal  cal- 
readily  melts  alone,  and  grows  red ;  after  which  it  cined  in  the  flux  produces  the  fame  effedt,  but  more 
takes  fire,  and  is  confumed  with  a  blue  flame  and  a  flowly.  A  portion  of  the  calx  generally  recovers  its 
moft  penetrating  and  fuffocating  odour.  7.  Molyb-  metallic  form,  and  floats  on  the  melted  matter  like 
daena  contains  a  portion  of  common  fulphur  united  to  one  or  more  excrefcences.  In  proportion  as  the  glo- 
a  peculiar  acid.  It  does  not -take  fire,  and  fuffers  but  bule  is  more  loaded  it  extends  itfelf  more  on  the  char- 
little  change  on  the  charcoal ;  -but  on  being  expofed  coal,  and  at  length  cannot  affume  a  globular  form  ;  for 
to  the  flame  in  the  fpoon,  it  depofites  a  white  fmoke  in  the  metallic  additament  augments  the  attraction  for 
direction  of  the  blaft.  This  fmoke  grows  blue  by  the  phlogifton. 

contaA  of  the  interior  flame,  but  lofes  its  colour  by  the  The  calces  of  the  perfeft  metals  are  reduced  by  bo-g^x^ 
exterior  one.  It  undergoes  little  change  by  borax  or  rax  in  the  fpoon,  and  adhere  to  it  at  the  point  of  con- 0f  the  calJ 
the  microcofmic  fait,  but  diffolves  in  fait  of  foda  with  tad,  and  there  only.  The  microcofmic  fait  ads  like  ces  of  per--, 
violent  effervefcence.  It  grows  red  and  tranfparent  by  borax,  but  does  not  reduce  the  metals.  It  attacks mel 
fufion;  and  when  cold,  affumes  a  dilute  rtd  colour  and  them  more  powerfully  on  account  of  its  acid  nature; 
opaque,  with  an  hepatic  fmell.  8.  Plumbago  emits  at  the  fame  time  it  preferves  the  fpherical  form,  and 
fmoke  on  burning,  but  which  is  only  perceptible  the  therefore  is  adapted  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  inve- 
inftant  the  flame  ceafes.  It  differs  from  molybdaena  lligation  of  metals. 

in  not  depofi ting  any  white  powder,  and  particularly  The  tinge  communicated  to  the  flux  frequently  va-  Colours 
in  not  being  taken  up  by  fait  of  foda.  It  it  not  chan-  ries,  being  different  in  the  fufed  and  in  the  cooled  glo-quired  by 
ged  by  borax  or  microcofmic  fait.  bule;  for  fome  of  the  diffolved  calces,  while  fufed, the  fluxes'' 

Inflammable  ores  take  fire  with  difficulty  ;  fome  are  fliow  no  colour,  but  acquire  one  while  cooling;  but 
fcarcely  changed,  while  others  are  confumed  or  fly  off,  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  much  more  intenfe 
leaving  the  metallic  calx  behind.  colour  while  in  the  ftate  of  fluidity.  Should  the  tranf- 

The  fluxes  in  general  are  tinged  by  phlogifton  ;  but  parency  be  injured  by  too  great  a  concentration  of  co- 
unlefs  this  be  fixed  by  fome  metallic  calx,  it  is  eafily  lour,  the  globule,  on  comprefiing  it  with  the  forceps, 
deftroyed  by  burning.  or  drawing  it  out  into  a  thread,  will  exhibit  a  thin  and 

IV;  The  perfeft  A/e/tf/rlofe  no  part  of  their  phlogifton  tranfparent  mafs  :  but  if  the  opacity  arifes  from  fuper- 
•even  in  the  moft  intenfe  heat;  and  when  calcined  in  faturation,  more  flux  muft  be  added  ;  and  as  the  fluxes 
the  moift  way,  recover  their  former  nature  by  Ample  attract  the  metals  with  unequal  forces,  the  latter  pre- 
fufiorj.  The  imperfect  metals  are  calcined  by  fire,  e-  cipitate  one  another. 

fpecially  by  the  exterior  flame ;  and  then,  in  order  to  Metals  when  mineralized  by  acids  have  the  proper¬ 
ties 
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pipe,  ties  of  metallic  falts ;  when  mineralized  by  fixed  air,  feven  or  eight  of  thefe  into  a  malleable  'mafs  {  but  Blowpipe; 

they  poffefs  the  properties  of  calces,  that  volatile  fub-  more  of  them  produced  only  a  brittle  one.  Platina  ' - J 

P°  ,  fiance  being  eafily  expelled' without  any  effervefcence ;  Icarcely  lofes  all  its  iron  unlefs  reduced  to  very  thin 
Ifcralried  but  when  combined  with  fulphur,  they  poffefs  proper-  fufion.  65 

"  ties  of  a  peculiar  kind.  They  may  then  be  melted,  Silver  in  its  metallic  ftate  eafily  melts,  and  refiftsof  fi  ver  in 
or  even  calcined  upon  the  charcoal,  as  alfo  in  a  golden  calcination.  Silver  leaf  faftentd  by  means  of  the  lts  meta*lic 
or  fiber  fpoon.  The  volatile  parts  are  diftinguiflied  breath,  or  a  folution  of  borax,  may  eafily  be  fixed  on  lUt6‘ 
by  the  fmell  or  fmoke  ;  the  fixed  refidua  by  the  par-  it  by  the  flame,  and  through  the  glafs  it  appears  of  a 
tides  redact'd  or  precipitated  upon  iron,  or  from  the  gold  colour ;  but  care  mult  be  taken  not  to  crack  the 
tinge  of  the  fluxes.-  -  glafs.  Calcined  filver  precipitated  from  nitrous  acid 

W  gold.  Gold  in  its  metallic  ftate  fufes  On  the  charcoal,  and  by  fixed  alkali  is  eafily  reduced.  The  microcoTmic 
is  the  only  metal  which  remains  unchanged.  It  may  acid  diffolves  it  fpeedily  and  copioufly ;  but,  on  cool- 
be  deprived  of  its  plilogifton  in  the  moift  way  by  folu-  ing,  it  becomes  opaque  and  of  a  whitiih  yellow,  which 
tion  in  aqua  regia  ;  but  to  calcine  it  alfo  by  fire,  we  is  alfo  fometimes  the  cafe  with  leaf- filver.  Copper  is 
mull  purlue  the  following  method :  To  a  globule  of  difeovered  by  a  green  colour,  and  fometimes  by  that 
microcofmic  fait  let  there  be  added  a  fmall  piece  of  fo-  of  a  ruby,  unlefs  we  choofe  rather  to  impute  that  to 
lid  gold,  of  gold  leaf,  purple  mineral,  or,  which  is  gold.  The  globules  can  fcarcely  be  obtained  pellucid, 
bed  of  all,  of  the  cryftalline  fait  formed  by  a  folution  unlefs  the  quantity  of  calx  be  very  fmall ;  but  a  longer 
of  jrold  in  aqua  regia  containing  fea-falt.  Let  this  fufion  is  neceffary  to  produce  an  opacity  with  borax, 
again  be  melted,  and  added  while  yet  foft  to  turbith  The  globule,  loaded  with  diffolved  filver  during  the 
mineral,whichwillimmediatelygrowredontheconta<ft.  time  of  its  fufion  in  the  fpoon,  covers  a  piece  of  cop- 
The  fufion  being  afterwards  repeated,  a  vehement  effer-  per  with  filver,  and  becomes  itfelf  of  a  pellucid  green: 
vefeence  arifes;  and  when  this  is  conliderablydiminifhed,  antimony  quickly  takes  away  the  milky  opacity  of 
let  the  blaft  be  flopped  for  a  few  moments,  again  be-  diffolved  luna  cornea,  and  feparates  the  filver  in  diftinil 
gun,  and  fo  continued  until  almoll  all  the  bubbles  grains.  Cobalt  and  molt  of  the  other  metals  likevvife 
difappear.  After  this  the  fpherule,  on  cooling,  af-  precipitate  filver  on  the  fame  principles  as  in  the  moift 
fumes  a  ruby  colour  ;  but  if  this  does  not  happen,  let  way,  viz.  by  a  double  eledlive  attraction.  The  metal 
it  be,  juft  made  foft  by  the  exterior  flame,  and  upon  to  be  diffolved  remains  untouched  as  long  as  it  retains 
hardening  this  tinge  generally  appears.  Should  the  its  phlogiilon  ;  but  is  taken  up  when  a  fufficient  quan- 
procefs  fail  at  firll,  owing  to  lome  minute  circumftan-  tity  of  that  principle  has  drifted  to  the  precipitate  and  66 
ces.  which  cannot  be  deferibed,  it  will  fucceed  on  the  reduced  it.  This  metal,  when  mineralized  by  marine  Mineral!-, 
fecond  or  third  trial.  The  ruby-coloured  globule,  and  vitriolic  acids,  yields  a  natural  luna  cornea,  which  zedj?y 
when  compreffed  by  the  forceps  while  hot,  frequently  produces  a  number  of  fmall  metallic  globules  on  the  ^ lubItai1* 
becomes  blue  ;  by  fudden  fufion  it  generally  affirmed  charcoal :  it  diffolves  in  microcofmic  fait,  and  renders 
an  opal  colour,  which  by  refraftion  appears  blue,  and  it  opaque  ;  and  is  reduced,  partially  at  leaft,  by  borax, 
by  refledlion  of  a  brown  red;  if  further  urged  by  Sulphurated  filver,  called  alfo  the  glaffy  ore  of  that 
the  fire,  it  lofes  all  colour,  and  appears  like  water;,  metal,  fufed  upon  charcoal,  eafily  parts  with  the  ful- 
but  the  rednefs  may  be  reproduced  feveral  times  by  the  pliur  it  contains  ;  fo  that  a  polifhed  globule  is  often 
addition  of  turbith  mineral.  The  flux  is  reddened  in  produced,  which,  if  neceffary,  may  be  depurated  by 
the  fame  manner  by  the' addition  of  tin  inftead  of  tur-  borax.  The  filver  may  alfo  be  precipitated  by  the  ad- 
bith ;  but  it  has  a  yellowifh  hue,  and  more  eafily  be-  dition  of  copper,  iron,  or  manganefe.  When  arfenic 
comes  opaque;  while  the  rednefs  communicated  by  makes  part  of  tile  compound,  as  in  the  red  ore  of 
turbith  mineral  has  a  purple  tinge,  and  quite  refembles  arfenic,  it  muftfirft  be  freed  from  the  fulphur  by  gentle 
a  ruby.  Borax  produces  the  fame  phenomena,  but  roafting,  and  finally  entirely  depurated  by  borax.  It 
more  rarely  ;  and  in  all  cafes  the  flighted  variation  in  decrepitates  in  the  fire  at  firft.  < 

the  management  of  the  fire  will  make  the  experiment  Copper,  together  with  fulphur  and  arfenic  mixed 
fail  entirely.  with  filver,  called  the  white  ore  of  filver,  yields  a  re- 

The  ruby  colour  may  alfo  be  produced  by  copper  ;  gulns  having  the  fame  alloy, 
whence  a  doubt  may  arife,  whether  it  be  the  gold  or  Galena,  which  is  an  ore  of  lead  containing  fulphur 
the  remains  of  the  copper  that  produces  this  effeft.  and  filver,  is  to  be  freed  in  the  fame  manner  from  the 
Mr  Bergman  thinks  it  probable  that  both  may  contri-  fulphur  ;  after  which  the  lead  is  gradually  diffipated 
bute  towards  it,  efpecially  as  copper  is  often  found  to  by  alternately  melting  and  cooling,  or  is  feparated  in 
contain  gold.  a  cupel  from  the  galena  by  means  of  the  flame.  Our 

This  precious  metal  cannot  diredtly  be  mineralized  author  has  not  been  able  to  precipitate  the  filver  di- 
by  fulphur  ;  but  by  the  medium  of  iron  is  fometimes  ftindft  from  the  lead,  but  the  whole  mafs  becomes  mal¬ 
formed  into  a  golden  pyrites.  Here,  however,  the  leable  ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of  tin,  but  the  mafs  be- 
quantity  of  gold  is  fo  fmall,  that  a  globule  can  fcarce-  comes  more  brittle.  6f 

ly  be  extracted  from  it  by  the  blow-pipe.  Pure  mercury  flies  off  from  the  charcoal  with  a  mo-  Of  mercu- 

Grains  of  native  platina  are  not  affedled  by  the  derate  heat,  the  fixed  heterogeneous  matters. remaining  r7° 
blow-pipe  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fluxes  ;  which,  behind.  When  calcined  it  is  eafily  redneed  and  difii- 
however,  are  frequently  tinged  green  by  it :  but  pla-  pated,  and  the  fluxes  take  it  up  with  effervefcence  ; 
tina,  precipitated  from  aqua  regia  by  vegetable  or  vo-  but  it  is  foon  totally  driven  off.  When  mineralized 
latile  alkali,  is  reduced  by  microcofmic  fait  to  a  fmall  by  fulphur  it  liquefies  upon  the  charcoal,  burns  with  a- 
malleable  globule.  Our  author  has  been  able  to  unite  blue  flame,  fmokes,  and  gradually  difappears  ;  but  on- 
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its  metallic  ftate,  readily  melts,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  retain  a  metallic  fplendor  for  fome  time. 
By  a  more  intenfe  heat  it  boils  and  fmokes,  forming 
a  yellow  circle  upon  the  charcoal.  It  communicates 
a  yellow  colour,  i'carce  vifible,  to  the  fluxe3  ;  and  when 
the  quantity  is  large,  the  globule,  on  cooling,  contrails 
more  or  lefs  of  a  white  opacity.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  copper  when  diffolved  ;  nor  do  the  metals  precipi¬ 
tate  it  from  fulphur  in  the  fame  order  as  from  the 
acids.  When  united  to  aerial  acid,  it  grows  red  on 
the  firil  touch  of  the  flame  :  when  the  heat  is  increafed, 
it  melts,  and  is  reduced  to  a  multitude  of  fmall  globules. 
When  united  with  phofphoric  acid,  it  melts  and  yields 
an  opaque  globule,  but  is  not  reduced.  With  fluxes 
it  fhows  the  fame  appearances  as  calx  of  lead.  When 
mineralized  by  fulphur,  lead  eafily  liquefies,  and,  be¬ 
ing  gradually  deprived  of  the  volatile  part,  yields  a  di- 
ftinft  regulus,  unlefs  too  much  loaded  with  iron.  It 
may  be  precipitated  by  iron  and  copper. 

A  fmall  piece  of  copper,  either  folid  or  foliated, 
fometimes  communicates  a  ruby  colour  to  fluxes,  efpe- 
cially  when  afliiled  by  tin  or  turbith  mineral.  If  the 
copper  be  a  little  more  or  further  calcined,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  green  pellucid  globule,  the  tinge  of  which 
grows  weaker  by  cooling,  and  even  verges  towards  a 
blue.  By  long  fufion  with  borax,  the  colour  is  totally 
deftroyed  upon  charcoal,  but  fcarcely  in  the  fpoon. 
When  once  deftroyed,  this  colour  can  fcarcely  be  re¬ 
produced  by  nitre  ;  but  it  remains  fixed  with  micrc- 
cofmic  fait.  If  the  calx  or  metal  to  be  calcined  be 
added  in  confiderable  quantity  during  fufion,  it  acquires 
an  opaque  red  on  cooling,  though  it  appears  green 
while  pellucid  and  fufed  ;  but  by  a  ftill  larget  quantity 
it  contrails  an  opacity  even  while  in  fnfion,  and,  upon 
cooling,  a  metallic  fplendor.  Even  when  the  quantity 
of  copper  is  fo  fmall  as  fcarcely  t«  tinge  the  flux,  a 
vifible  pellicle  is  precipitated  upon  a  piece  of  polifhed 
iron  added  to  it  during  ftrong  fufion,  and  the  globule 
in  its  turn  takes  the  colour  of  polilhed  iron  ;  and  in 
this  way  the  fmallell  portions  of  copper  may  be  dis¬ 
covered-  The  globule  made  green  by  copper,  when 
fufed  in  the  fpoon  with  a  fmall  portion  of  tin,  yields  a 
fpherule  of  the  latter  mixed  with  copper,  very  hard 
and  brittle :  in  this  cafe  the  precipitated  metal  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  of  the  mafs,  and  does  not  adhere  to 
the  furface.  Cobalt  precipitates  the  calx  of  copper 
diffolved  in  the  fpoon  by  a  flux,  in  a  metallic  form, 
and  imparts  its  own  colour  to  glafs,  which  nickel  can¬ 
not  do.  Zinc  alfo  precipitates  it  feparately,  and  rarely 
upon  its  own  furface,  as  we  can  fcarcely  avoid  melting 
it.  When  mineralized  by  the  aerial  acid,  copper 
grows  black  on  the  firft  contaft  of  the  flame,  and  melts 
in  the  fpoon  ;  on  the  charcoal,  the  lever  part,  which 
touches  the  fupport,  is  reduced.  With  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  marine  acid,  it  tinges  the  flame  of  a  beautiful 
colour ;  but  with  a  fmall  quantity  (hows  no  appearance 
of  the  metal  in  that  way.  Thus  the  beautiful  cryftals 
of  Saxony,  which  are  cubic,  and  of  a  deep  green,  do 
not  tinge  the  flame,  though  they  impart  a  pellucid 
greennefs  to  microcofinic  fait.  An  opaque  rednefs  is 
eafily  obtained  with  borax;  but  Mr  Bergman  could  not 
produce  this  colour  with  microcofmic  fait.  Copper 
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fire  on  a  polilhed  piece  of  limply  fulphurated,  when  cautioufly  and  gently  roafted  Bl«w-p!j» 
by  the  exterior  flame,  yields  at  Iaft,  by  fufion,  a  regu-  ~ 
lus  furroundtd  with  a  fulphurated  cruft.  The  mafs 
roafted  with  borax  feparates  the  regulus  more  quickly. 

If  a  fmall  quantity  of  iron  happens  to  be  prefent, 
the  piece  to  be  examined  muft  firil  be  roafted  ;  after 
which  it  muft  be  diffolved  in  borax,  and  tin  added  to 
precipitate  the  copper.  The  regulus  may  alfo  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  fufficient  calcination  and  fufion,  even  without 
any  precipitant,  unlefs  the  ore  be  very  poor.  When 
the  pyrites  contain  copper,  even  in  the  quantity  of  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  their  weight,  its  prefence  may  be 
dete&ed  by  thefe  experiments  :  Let  a  grain  of  pyrites, 
of  the  fize  of  a  flax-feed,  be  roafted,  but  not  fo  much 
as  to  expel  all  the  fulphur- ;  let  it  then  be  diffolved  by 
borax,  a  polifhed  rod-  of  iron  added,  and  the  fufion 
continued  until  the  furface  when  cooled  lofes  all 
fplendor.  As  much  borax  is  required  as  will  make 
the  whole  of  the  fize  of  a'  grain  of  hemp-feed.  Slow 
fufion  is  injurious,  and  the  precipitation  is  alfo  retarded 
by  too  great  tenuity ;  but  this  may  be  correfted  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime.  Too  much  calcination  is 
alfo  inconvenient ;  for  by  this  the  globule  forms  flow. 
ly,  is  fomewhat  fpread,  becomes  knotty  when  warm, 
corrodes  the  charcoal,  deftroys  the  iron,  and  the  cop¬ 
per  does  not  precipitate  diftin&ly.  This  defeft  is 
corrected  by  a  fmall  portion  of  crude  ore.  When  the 
globule  is  properly  melted,  according  to  the  direftions 
already  given,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water 
immediately  on  flopping  the  blaft,  in  order  to  break  it 
fuddenly.  If  the  copper  contained  in  it  be  lefs  than 
one-hundredth  part,  one  end  of  the  wire  only  has  a 
cupreous  appearance,  but  otherwife  the  whole. 

Dr  Gahn  has  another  method  of  examining  the  ores  Gnhn’s! ; 
of  copper;  jiamely,  by  expofing  a  grain  of  the  ore,  thod  of 
well  freed  from  fulphur  by  calcination,  to  the  action  0faminin8 
the  flame  driven  fuddenly  upon  it  by  intervals.  At the  ort91 
thofe  inftants  a  cupreous  fplendor  appears  on  the  fur-  C0I'Pe 
face,  which  otherwife  is-  black  ;  and  this  fplendor  is 
more  quickly  produced  in  proportion  as  the  ore  is 
poorer.  The  flame  is  tinged  green  by  cupreous  py¬ 
rites  on  roafting.  , 

Forged  iron  is  calcined,  but  can  fcarcely  be  melted  ;  Of 
and  liquefies  on  being  fufed.  It  cannot  be  melted  by 
borax,  though  it  may  by  microcofmic  fait;  and  then  it 
becomes  brittle.  Calcined  iron  becomes  magnetic  by 
being  heated  on  the  charcoal,  but  melts  in  the  fpoon. 

Tlie  fluxes  become  green  by  this  metal ;  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  phlogifton  is -more  deficient  they  grow 
more  of  a  brownifli  yellow.  On  cooling,  the  tinge  is 
much  weakened;  and,  when  originally  weak,  vaniihes 
entirely.  By  too  much  faturation  the  globule  be¬ 
comes  black  and  ‘opaque.  The  fulphureous  pyrites 
may  be  colle&ed  into  a  globule  by  fufion,  and  is  firft 
furrounded  by  a  blue  flame  ;  but  as  the  metal  is  eafily 
calcined,  and  changes  into  black  fgorise,  neither  by  it- 
felf  nor  with  fluxes  does  it  exhibit  a  regulus.  It 
grows  red  on  rcafting. 

Tin  eafily  melts  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  is  cal-  of 
cined.  The  fluxes  diffolve  the  calx  fparingly  ;  and, 
when  faturated,  contract  a  milky  opacity.  Some  fmall 
particles  of  this  metal  diffolved  in  any  flux  may  be  di- 
ftin&ly  precipitated  upon  iron.  Cryftallized  ore  of 
tin,  urged  by  fire  upon  the  charcoal,  yields  its  metal 
in  a  reguline  ftate. 
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Bifmuth  prefents  nearly  the  fame  appearances  as 
lead ;  the  calx  is  reduced  on  the  coal,  and  fufed  in  the 
fpoon.  The  calx,  diffolved  in  microcofmic  fait,  yields 
a  brownifh  yellow  globule,  which  grows  more  pale  u- 
pon  cooling,  at  the  fame  time  lofing  fome  of  its  trans¬ 
parency.  Too  much  calx  renders  the  matter  perfect¬ 
ly  opaque.  Borax  produces  a  fimilar  mafs  in  the 
fpoon ;  but  on  the  coal  a  grey  one,  which  can  Scarce¬ 
ly  be  freed  from  bubbles.  On  fufion  the  glafs  fmokes 
and  forms  a  cloud  about  it.  Bifmuth  is  ealily  precipi¬ 
tated  by  copper  and  iron. 

Sulphurated  bifmuth  is  eafily  fufed,  exhibiting  a 
blue  flame  and  Sulphureous  fmell.  Cobalt,  when  add¬ 
ed,  by  means  of  the  fulphur,  enters  the  globule  ;  but 
the  fcoria  foon  fwells  into  diitinCt  partitions ;  which 
when  further  urged  by  fire,  throws  out  globules  of  bif¬ 
muth.  Sulphurated  bifmuth,  by  the  addition  of  bo¬ 
rax,  may  be  diftindtly  precipitated  by  iron  or  manga- 
nefe. 

Regulus  of  nickel  when  melted  is  calcined,  but  more 
flowly  than  other  metals.  The  calx  imports  an  hya- 
cinthine  colour  to  fluxes,  which  grows  yellow  on  cool¬ 
ing,  and  by  long  continued  fire  may  be  deftroyed.  If 
the  calx  of  nickel  be  contaminated  by  ochre  of  iron, 
the  latter  is  firft  diffolved.  Nickel  diffolved  is  preci¬ 
pitated  on  iron,  or  even  on  copper;  an  evident  proof 
that  it  does  not  originate  from  either  of  thefe  metals. 
Sulphurated  nickel  is  no  where  found  without  iron  and 
arfenic :  the  regulus  is  obtained  by  roafting,  and  fu- 
fing  with  borax,  though  it  Hill  remains  mixed  with 
fome  other  metals. 

Regulus  of  arfenic  takes  fire  by  a  fudden  heat,  and 
not  only  depofites  a  white  fmoke  on  charcoal,  but  dif- 
fufes  the  fame  all  around.  The  calx  fmokes  with  a 
fmell  of  garlic,  but  does  not  burn.  The  fluxes  grow 
yellow,  without  growing  opaque,  on  adding  a  proper 
quantity  of  calx,  which  is  difpelled  by  a  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  heat.  This  femimetal  is  precipitated  in  a 
metallic  form  by  iron  and  copper,  but  not  by  gold. 
Yellow  arfenic  liquefies,  fmokes,  and  totally  evaporates : 
when  heated  by  the  external  flame,  fo  as  neither  to  li¬ 
quefy  nor  fmoke,  it  grows  red  and  yellow  again  upon 
cooling.  When  it  only  begins  to  melt  it  acquires 
a  red  colour,  which  remains  after  cooling;  Realgar 
liquefies  more  eafily,  and  is  befides  totally  difllpated. 

Regulus  of  cobalt  melts,  and  may  partly  be  depu¬ 
rated  by  borax,  as  the  iron  is  firft  calcined  and  taken 
up.  The  fmalleft  portion  of  the  calx  tinges  the  flux 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  which  appears  of  a  violet  by  re¬ 
fraction,  and  this  colour  is  very  fixed  in  the  fire.  Co¬ 
balt  is  precipitated  upon  iron  from  the  blue  globule, 
but  not  upon  copper.  When  calx  of  iron  is  mixed 
with  that  of  cobalt  in  a  flux,  the  former  is  diffolved. 
This  femimetal  takes  up  about  one  third  of  its  weight 
of  fulphur  in  fufion,  after  which  it  can  hardly  be  melt¬ 
ed  agaix.  It  is  precipitated  by  iron,  copper,  and  fe- 
veral  other  metals.  The  common  ore  yields  an  im¬ 
pure  regulus  by  roafting.  Tha  green  cobalt,  examined 
by  our  author,  tinges  the  microcofmic  fait  blue ;  but: 
at  the  fame  time  (hows  red  fpots  indicating  copper. 

Zinc  expofed  to  the  blow-pipe  melts,  takes  fire, 
fending  forth  a  beautiful  bluilh  green  flame,  which  how¬ 
ever  is  foon  extinguifhed  by  a  lanuginous  calx  ;  but  if 
the  reguline  nucleus  included  in  this  lanuginouls  matter 
(commonly  called  flowers  of  zinc)  be  urged  by  the 
flame,  it  will  be  now  and  then  inflamed.,  and  as  it  were 
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explodes  and  flies  about.  With  borax  it  froths,  and  at  Blow-pipe » 
firft  tinges  the  flame.  It  continually  diminilhes,  and  B!ow)n*-  , 
the  flux  fpreads  upon  the  charcoal ;  but  in  fufed  mi-  ^ 
crocofmic  fait  it  not  only  froths,  but  fends  forth  flafhes 
with  a  crackling  noife.  Too  great  heat  makes  it  ex- 
plode  with  the  e  million  of  ignited  particles.  The 
white  calx,  or  flowers,  expofed  to  the  flame  on  char¬ 
coal,  becomes  yellowifh,  and  has  a  kind  of  fplendor, 
which  vanifhes  when  the  flame  ceafes.  It  remains  fix¬ 
ed,  and  cannot  be  melted.  The  fluxes  are  fcarcely 
tinged ;  but  when  faturated  by  fufion,  grow  opaque 
arid  white  on  cooling.  Clouds  are  formed  round  the 
globules  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  that  of  th^e  metallic  calx. 

Diffolved  zinc  is  not  precipitated  by  any  other  metal. 

When  mineralized  by  aerial  acid,  it  has  the  fame  pro¬ 
perties  as  calcined  zinc.  In  the  pfeudo-galena  fulphur 
and  iron  are  prefent.  Thefe  generally,  on  the  char¬ 
coal,  fmell  of  fulphur,  melt,  and  tinge  the  flame  more 
or  lefs,  depofiting  a  cloud  all  around.  Thofe  which 
have  no  matrix  are  tinged  by  thofe  which  contain 
iron,  and  acquire  by  faturation  a  white  opaque  colour, 
verging  to  brown  or  black,  according  to  the  variety  of 
compofition. 

Regulus  of  antimony  fufed  and  ignited  on  the  char-  Antimony 
coal,  affords  a  beautiful  objedl ;  for  if  the  blaft  of  air 
be  fuddenly  flopped,  a  thick  white  fmoke  rifes  per¬ 
pendicularly,  while  the  lov^er  part  round  the  globule 
is  condenfed  into  cryftalline  fpicuke,  fimilar  to  thofe 
called  Argentine  flowers.  The  calx  tinges  fluxes  of 
an  hyacinthine  colour  ;  but  on  fufion  fmokes,  and  is 
eafily  dilfipated,  efpecially  on  the  charcoal,  though 
it  alfo  depofites  a  cloud  on  it.  The  diffolved  metal 
may  be  precipitated  by  iron  and  copper,  but  not  by 
gold.  Crude  antimony  liquefies  on  the  charcoal, 
fpreads,  fmokes,  penetrates  it,  and  at  laft  difappears 
entirely  except  a  ring  which  it  leaves  behind.  gj 

Regulus  of  manganefe  fcarcely  yields  to  the  flame.  Manga- 
The  black  calx  tinges  the  fluxes  of  a  bluilh  colour ;  nefe* 
borax,  unlefs  faturated,  communicates  more  of  a  yel¬ 
low  colour.  '  The  colour  may  be  gradually  diffolved 
altogether  by  the  interior  flame,  and  again  reprodu¬ 
ced  by  a  fmall  particle  of  nitre,  or  the  exterior  flame 
alone.  Combined  with  aerial  acid,  it  is  of  a  white 
colour,  which  changes  by  ignition  to  black.  In  other 
refpe&s  it  fhows  the  fame  experiments  as  the  black 
calx. 

BLOWING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  whether  performed  with  a  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows,  the  mouth,  a  tube,  or  the  like.  Butchers  have  a 
prattice  of  blowing  up  veal,  efpecially  the  loins,  as  foon 
as  killed,  with  a  pipe  made  of  a  Iheep’s  lhank,  to  make 
it  look  larger  and  fairer. 

Blowing  of  Glafs ,  one  of  the  methods  of  forming 
the  various  kinds  of  works  in  the  glafs  manufadture. 

It  is  performed  by  dipping  the  point  of  an  iron  blow- 
ing  pipe  in  the  melted  glafs,  and  blowing  through  it 
with  the^  mouth,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
glafs  to  be  blown.  See  Glass. 

Blowing  of  Tin,  denotes  the  melting  its  ore,  after 
being  firft  burnt  to  deftroy  the  mundic. 

Machines  for  Blowing  the  Air  into  Furnaces.  See 
the  article  Furnace. 

Blowing,  among  gardeners,  denotes  the  adtion  of 
flowers,  whereby  they  open  and  difplay  their  leaves. 

In  which  fenfe,  blowing  amounts  to  much  the  fame 
with  flowering  or  bloffoming. 

Tt 
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lubber,  TJie  regular  blowing  feafon  is  in  the  fpring;  though 
‘ue~  ,  fome  plants  have  other  extraordinary  times  and  man¬ 
ners  of  blowing,  as  the  Glaftenbury  thorn.  Divers 
flowers  alfo,  as  the  tulip,  clofe  every  evening,  and  blow 
again  in  the  morning.  Annual  plants  blow  fooner  or 
later  as  their  feeds  are  put  in  the  ground;  whence  the 
curious  in  gardening  fow  fome  every  month  in  fummer, 
to  have  a  conftant  fuceefiion  of  flowers.  The  blowing 
of  rofes  may  be  retarded  by  (hearing  off  the  buds  as 
they  put  forth. 

BLUBBER,  denotes  the  fat  of  whales  and  other 
large  fea-animals,  whereof  is  made  train-oil.  It  is 
properly  the  adeps  of  the  animal :  it  lies  immediately 
under  the  (kin,  and  over  the  mufcular  flefh.  In  the 
porpoife  it  is  firm  and  Lull  of  fibres,  and  inverts  the 
body  about  an  inch  thick.  In  the  whale,  its  thicknefs 
is  ordinarily  fix  inches  ;  but  about  the  under  lip,  it  is 
found  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity 
yielded  by  one  of  thefe  animals  ordinarily  amounts  to 
40  or  50,  fometimes  to  80  or  more,  hundred  weight. 
The  ufe  of  blubber  to  the  animal  feems  to  be  partly  to 
poife  the  body,  and  render  it  equiponderant  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  partly  to  keep  off  the  water  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  blood,  the  immediate  contact  whereof  would  be  apt 
to  chill  it ;  and  partly  alfo  for  the  fame  ufe  that  clothes 
ferve  us,  to  keep  the  fi(h  warm,  by  refle&ing  or  rever¬ 
berating  the  hot  fteams  of  the  body,  and  fo  redoubling 
the  heat ;  fince  all  fat  bodies  are,  by  experience,  found 
lefs  fenlible  of  the  impreffions  of  cold  than  lean  ones. 
Its  ufe  in  trade  and  manufa&ures-is  to  furnifli  train-oil,, 
which  it  does  by  boiling  down.  Formerly  this  was 
performed  artvore,  in  the  country  where  the  whales 
were  caught :  but  of  late  the  filhers  do  not  go  afhore  ; 
they  bring  the  blubber  home  (lowed  in  caiks,  and  boil 
it  down  here. 

Sea-BLVBBER.  See  Medusa. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  feven  colours  into  which  the 
rays  of  light  divide  themfelves  when  refra&ed  through 
a  glafs  prifm.— For  an  account  of  the  particular  ftruc- 
ture  of  bodies  by  which  they  appear  of  a  blue  colour, 
fee  the  artiele  Chromatics. — Theprincipal  blues  ufed 
in  painting  are  Prufiian  blue,  bice,  Saunders  blue, 
azure,  or  fmalt,  verditer,  &c. ;  for  the  preparation  of 
which,  fee  Colour- Making. — In  dyeing,  the  principal 
ingredients  for  giving  a  blue  colour,  are  indigo  and 
woad.  See  Dyeing. 

Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky.  See  Sky. 

Blue  Bird.  See  Motacilla. 

Blue  Fijh.  See  Coryphena. 

Blue  Japan.  Take  gum-water,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe,  and  white-lead  a  fnffieient  quantity;  grind  them 
well  upon  a  porphyry :  then  take  ifinglafs  fize  what 
quantity  you  pleafe,  of  the  fined  and  bed  fmalt  a  fuf- 
fieient  quantity;  mix  them  well:  to  which  add,  of 
youT  white-lead,  before  ground,  fo  much  as  may  give 
it  a  fufficient  body.  Mix  all  thefe  together  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  paint. 

Blue- John,  among  miners,  a  kind  of  mineral  which 
has  lately  been  fabricated  into  vafeg,  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  figures.  It  is  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  cu¬ 
bical  fpar,  with  refpeft  to  its  fufibility  in  the  fire.  It 
lofes  its  colour,  and  becomes  white  in  a  moderate  heat : 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  blued  kind  is  3180 
ounces,  and  that  of  the  lead  blue  is  3140  ounces.  This 
fubdance  began  fiift  to  be  applied  to  ufe  about  J  8 


years  ago  at  one  of  the  olded  mines  in  Derbyfliire,  Bluing 
called  Odin  mine,  probably  from  its  being  dedicated  to  II 
Odin  the  great  god  of  the  northern  nations,  at  the  foot  ,  oa‘ 
of  a  high  mountain  called  I\Iam-Tor  in  Cadleton. 

Here  the  greated  quantities  are  dill  found;  the  larged 
pieces  are  fold  for  9I.  a  ton,  the  migdle-fized  for  61. 
and  the  lead  for  50s. 

P ruffian  Blue.  See  Chemistry-/#*/**. 

BLUING,  the  ail  or  art  of  communieating  a  blue 
colour  to  bodies  otherwise  deditute  thereof.  Landref- 
fes  blue  their  linen  with  fmalt ;  dyers  their  duffs  and 
wools  with  woad  or  indigo. 

Bluing  of  Metals  is  performed  by  heating  them  in 
the  fire,  till  they  affume  a  blue  colour ;  particularly, 
pra&ifed  by  gilders,  who  blue  their  metals  before  they 
apply  the  gold  andfilver  leaf.. 

Bluing  of  Iron,  a  method  of  beautifying  that  metal 
fometimes  pradtifed  ;.  as  for  mourning  buckles,  fwords, 
and  the  like.  The  manner  is  thus :  Take  a  piece  of 
grind-done  or  whet- done,  and  rub  hard  on  the  work, 
to  take  off  the  black  feurf  from  it :  then  heat  it  in  the 
fire ;  and  as  it  grows  hot,  the  colour  changes  by  degrees, 
coming  fird  to  light,  then  to  a  darker  gold  colour,  and 
ladly  to  a  blue.  Sometimes  alfo  they  grind  indigo  and 
fallad-oil  together ;  and  rub  the  mixture  on  the  work 
with  a  woollen  rag,  while  it  is  heating,  leaving  it  to 
cool  of  itfelf.  Among  fculptois  we  alfo  find  mention 
of  bluing  a  figure  of  bronze,  by  which  it  is  meant  the 
heating  of  it,  to  prepare  it  for  the  application  of  gold- 
leaf,  becaufe  of  the  bluifh  cad  it  acquires  in  the  ope¬ 
ration. 

BLUFF-head,  among  faflors.  A  (hip  is  faid  to 
be  bluff  headed  that  has  an  upright  dern. 

BLUNDERBUSS,  a  fhort  fire-arm  with  a  wide 
bore,  capable  of  holding  a  number  of  bullets  at  once. 

BLUSHING,  a  fuffufion  or  rednefs  of  the  cheeks, 
excited  by  a  fenfe  of  (fiame,  on  account  of  confciouf- 
nefs  of  fome  failing  or  imperfeilion. 

Blnfhing  is  fuppofed  to  be  produced  from  a  kind  of 
confent  or  fyropathy  between  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
occafioned  by  the  fame  nerve  being  extended  to  them  all. 

Thus  the  fifth  pair  of  nerve9  being  branched  from  the 
brain  to  the  eye,  ear,  mufcles  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  pa¬ 
late,  tongue,  and  nofe ;  a  thing  feen  or  heard  that  i»- 
(hameful,  affefts  the  cheeks  with  blufhes,  driving  the 
blood  into  the  minute  vcffels  thereof,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  affeils  the  eye  and  ear.  For  the  fame  reafon 
it  is,  as  Mr  Derham  obferves,  that  a  favoury  thing  feen 
or  fmelt  affedls  the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth  :  if 
a  thing  heard  be  pleafing,  it  affefts  the  mufcles  of  the 
face  with  laughter ;  if  melancholy,  it  exerts  itfelf  on  | 

the  glands  of  the  eyes,  and  occafions  weeping,  &c. 

And  to  the  fame  caufe  Dr  Willis  aferibes  the  pleafure 
of  killing. 

BOA,  or  B6AE-<irK»7,  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  on 
the  coaft  of  Illyricum,  over  againd  Tragurium.  A 
place  of  banifhment  for  condemned  perfons ;  now  call¬ 
ed  Buas  an  ifland  in  the  Adriatic,  joined  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  to  Tragurium,  now  Tran,  by  a  bridge. 

Boa,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ferpents,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  amphibia.  The  charailers  of  this  genus 
are,  that  the  belly  and  tail  are  both  fumirtied  with 
feuta.  The  fpecies  are  ten,  viz.  1.  The  contortrix, 
has  150  feuta  on  the  belly,  and  40  on  the  tail:  the 
head  is  broad,  very  convex,  and  has  poifon-bags  in 
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Boa.  the  mouth,  but  no  fang,  for  which  reafon  its  bite  is 
not  reckoned  poifonous :  the  body  is  a/h-coloured,  in- 
terfperfed  with  large  duflcy  fpots ;  and  the  tail  is  about 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  body.  This  ferpent  is 
found  in  Carolina.  2.  The  canina,  has  203  fcuta  on 
the  belly,  and  77  on  the  tail;  it  is  greeni/h,  and  va¬ 
riegated  with  white  belts.  It  is  a  native  of  America, 
and  lodges  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and  is  about 
two  feet  long.  The  bite  of  the  canina  is  not  poifonous. 
3.  The  hipnale  is  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  and  is  found 
in  Alia.  It  has  179  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  120  on 
the  tail.  4.  The  conftriCtor,  has  240  fcuta  on  the 
belly,  and  60  on  the  tail.  This  is  an  immenfe  animal: 
it  often  exceeds  36  feet  in  length  ;  the  body  is  very 
thick,  of  a  du/kywhitecolour,  and  itsbackis  interfperfed 
with  24  large  pale  irregular  fpots;  the  tail  is  of  a  dark¬ 
er  colour  ;  and  the  Tides  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
pale  fpots.  Befides,  the  whole  body  is  interfperfed 
with  for  all  brown  fpots.  The  head  is  covered  with 
fmall  fcales,  and  has  no  broad  laminae  betwixt  the  eyes, 
but  has  a  black  belt  behind  the  eyes.  It  wants  the 
large  dog-fangs,  and  of  courfe  its  bite  is  not  poifonous. 
The  tongue  is  fleihy,  and  very  little  forked.  Above 
the  eyes,  on  each  fide,  the  head  rifes  high.  The  fcales 
of  this  ferpent  are  all  very  fmall,  roundifh,  and  fmooth. 
The  tail  does  not  exceed  one  eighth  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  animal.  The  Indians,  who  adore  this  mon- 
ftrous  animal,  ufe  the  /kin  for  cloaths,  on  account  of 
its  fmoothnefs  and  beauty.  There  are  feveral  of  tliefe 
/kins  of  the  above  dimensions  preferved,  and  to  be  feen 
in  the  different  mufeums  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
library  and  botanic  garden  of  Upfal  in  Sweden,  which 
has  of  late  been  greatly  enriched  by  count  Grillinborg. 
The  fle/h  of  this  ferpent  is  eat  by  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes  of  Africa.  Pifo,  Margraave,  and  Kempfer, 
give  the  following  account  of  its  method  of  living  and 
catching  its  prey.  It  frequents  caves  and  thick  forcfts, 
where  it  conceals  itfelf,  and  fuddenly  darts  out  upon 
ftrangers,  wild  beafts,  Sec.  When  it  choofes  a  tree  for 
its  watching  place,  it  fupports  itfelf  by  twilling  its 
tail  round  the  trunk  or  a  branch,  and  darts  down  up¬ 
on  /heep,  goats,  tigers,  or  any  animal  that  comes  with¬ 
in  its  reach.  When  it  lays  hold  of  animals,  efpecially 
any  of  the  larger  kinds,  it  twifts  itfelf  feveral  times 
round  their  body,  and  by  the  vail  force  of  its  circular 
mufcles  bruifes  and  breaks  all  their  bones.  After  the 
bones  are  broke,  it  licks  the  /kin  of  the  animal  all  over, 
befmearing  it  with  a  glutinous  kind  of  faliva.  This 
operation  is  intended  to  facilitate  deglutition,  and  is  a 
preparation  for  fwallowing  the  whole  animal.  If  it  be 
a  /tag,  dr  any  horned  animal,  it  begins  to  fwallow  the 
feet  firll,  and  gradually  fucks  in  the  body,  ahd  laft  of 
all  the  head.  When  the  hdrns  happen  to  be  large, 
this  ferpent  has  been  obferved  to  go  about  for  a  long 
time  with  the  horns  of  a  /lag  /licking  out  from  its 
mouth.  As  the  animal  digefts,  the  horns  putrify  and 
fall  off.  After  this  ferpent  has  fwallowed  a  flag  or  a 
tiger,  it  is  unable  for  fome  days  to  move;  the  hunters, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  circumftance,  al¬ 
ways  take  this  opportunity  of  deftroying  it.  When 
irritated,  it  makes  a  loud  hilling  noife.  This  fer¬ 
pent  is  faid  to  cover  itfelf  over  with  leaves  in  fuch 
places  as  /lags  or  other  animals  frequent,  in  order  to 
conceal  itfelf  from  their  fight,  and  that  it  may  the 
moreeafily  lay  hold  of  them.  5.  The  murina,  has  254 


fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  65  on  the  tail.  The  colour  of  Boadada 
it  is  a  light  blue,  with  round  fpots  on  the  back.  It  is  ^  jj^ 
a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not  poifonous.  1 
6.  The  feytale,  has  250  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  70  on 
the  tail.  The  body  is  a/h-coloured  and  blui/h,  with 
round  black  fpots  on  the  back,  and  black  lateral  rings 
edged  with  white.  This  ferpent  is  a  native  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and,  like  the  conftri&or,  though  not  fo  long, 
twills  itfelf  about  /heep,  goats,  See.  and  fwallows  them 
whole.  7.  The  cenchria,  has  265  fcuta  on  the  belly, 
and  57  on  the  tail.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
white  eye-like  fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and 
its  bite  is  not  poifonous,  8.  The  ophiias,  has  281 
fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  64  on  the  tail ;  the  colour  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  conftri&or,  but 
browner.  The  place  where  this  ferpent  is  to  be  found 
is  not  known  ;  but  its  bite  is  not  venemous.  9.  The 
enydris,  has  270  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  105  on  the 
tail.  The  colour  is  a  duflcy  white,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  very  long;  but  its  bite  is  not  poifon¬ 
ous.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  xo.  The  hortulaua, 
has  290  fcuta  on  the  belly,  and  128  on  the  tail.  It  is 
of  a  pale  colour,  interfperfed  with  livid  wedge-like 
fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  its  bite  is  not 
poifonous.  See  Serpent. 

BOADADA  bashee,  in  the.Turki/h  military  or¬ 
ders,  an  officer  of  the  janizaries,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
to  walk  every  day  about  the  principal  parts  of  the  ci¬ 
ty,  with  a  number  of  janizaries  to  attend  him,  to  keep 
order,  and  fee  that  all  things  are  regular,  even  to  the 
drefs.  This  office  is  for  three  months,  and  from  this 
the  perfon  is  ufually  advanced  to  be  a  ferach. 

BOADICEA,  a  valiant  Britifli  queen  in  the  time 
of  Nero  the  emperor,  wife  to  Prafutagus  king  of  the 
Iceni  in  Britain,  who  by  his  will  left  the  emperor  and 
his  own  daughters  co-heirs  to  his  great  treafures,  in 
expectation  of  procuring  by  that  means  Nero’s  protec¬ 
tion  for  his  family  and  people  :  but  lie  was  no  fooncr 
dead,  than  the  emperor’s  officers  feized  all.  Boadicea 
oppofed  thefe  unjufl  proceedings  ;  which  was  refented 
to  fuch  a  pitch  of  brutality,  that  they  ordered  the  lady 
to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  her  daughters  to  be  ra- 
vi/hed  by  the  foldiers.  The  Britons  took  arms,  with 
Boadicea  at  their  head,  to  (hake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ; 
and  made  a  general  and  bloody  maffacre  of  the  Romans 
in  all  parts.  The  whole  province  of  Britain  would  have 
been  loft,  if  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  not  haftened  front 
the  ifle  of  Mona  to  London,  and  with  io,ooe  men 
engaged  the  Britons.  The  battle  was  fought  for  a 
long  time  with  great  vigour  and  doubtful  fuccefs,  till 
at  laft  viftory  inclined  to  the  Romans.  Boadicea,  who 
had  behaved  with  all  bravery  imaginable,  difpatched 
herfelf  by  poifon. 

BOAR,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  boar 
when  he  /hoots  out  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and 
toffes  his  nofe  in  the  wind. 

Boar,  a  male  fwine.  See  Sus. 

The  wild  boar,  among  huntfmen,  has  feveral  names, 
according  to  its  different  ages  :  the  firft  year,  it  Is  call¬ 
ed  a  pig  of  the  founder  ;  the  fecond  it  is  called  a  bogs 
the  third,  a  hog-Jieer ;  and  the  fourth,  a  boar  ;  when 
leaving  the  faunder,  he  is  called  a  ftngler  or  fa'ngler. 

The  boar  generally  lives  to  25  or  30  years,  if  he  efcapee 
accidents.  The  time  of  going  to  rut  is  in  December, 
and  lalls  about  three  weeks.  1  hey  feed  on  all  forts  of 
T  t  2  fruits. 
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Boar,  fruits,  and  on  the  roots  of  many  plants  ;  the  root  of 

■— 'V 1  fern  in  particular  feems  a  great  favourite  with  them  : 

and  when  they  frequent  places  near  the  fea-coafts,  they 
will  defcend  to  the  (hores  and  demolifh  the  tenderer  fhell- 
fi(h  in  very  great  numbers.  Their  general  places  of 
reft  are  among  the  thickeft  bufhes  that  can  be  found  : 
and  they  are  not  eafily  put  up  out  of  them,  but  will 
ftand  the  bay  a  long  time.  In  April  and  May  they 
fleep  more  found  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year, 
and  this  is  therefore  the  fuccefsful  time  for  the  taking 
them  in  the  toils.  When  a  boar  is  rouzed  out  of  the 
thicket,  he  always  goes  from  it,  if  poffible,  the  fame 
way  by  which  he  came  to  it;  and  when  he  is  once  up, 
he  will  never  flop  till  he  comes  to  fome  place  of  more 
fecurity.  If  it  happens  that  a  faunder  of  them  are 
found  together,  when  any  one  breaks  away,  the  reft 
all  follow  the  fame  way.  When  the  boar  is  hunted  in 
the  wood  where  he  was  bred,  he  will  fcarce  ever  be 
brought  to  quit  it  ;  he  will  fometimes  make  towards 
the  fides  to  llften  to  the  noife  of  the  dogs,  but  retires 
into  the  middle  again,  and  ufually  dies  or  efcapes  there. 
When  it  happens  that  a  boar  runs  a-liead,  he  will  not 
be  flopped  or  put  out  of  his  way,  by  man  or  beaft,  fo 
long  as  he  has  any  ftrength  left.  He  makes  no  doubles 
nor  erodings  when  chafed  ;  and  when  killed  makes  no 
noife,  if  an  old  boar ;  the  fows  and  pigs  will  fqueak 
syhen  wounded. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  wild  boar  begins  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  ends  in  December,  when  they  go  to  rut. 
If  it  be  a  large  boar,  and  one  that  has  lain  long  at 
reft,  he  mud  be  hunted  with  a  great  number  of  dogs, 
and  thofe  fuch  as  will  keep  clofe  to  him  ;  and  the  huntf- 
man,  with  his  fpear,  fhould  always  be  riding  in  among 
them,  and  charging  the  boar  as  often  as  he  can,  to  dif- 
courage  him  :  fuch  a  boar  as  this,  with  five  or  fix  cou¬ 
ple  of  dogs,  will  run  to  the  firft  convenient  place  of 
fhelter,  and  there  ftand  at  bay  and  make  at  them  as 
v  they  attempt  to  come  up  with  him.  There  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  be  relays  alfo  fet  of  the  beft  and  ftauncheft 
hounds  in  the  kennel ;  for  if  they  are  of  young  eager 
dogs,  they  will  be  apt  to  feize’  him,  and  be  killed  or 
fpoiled  before  the  reft  come  up.  The  putting  collars 
with  bells  about  the  dogs  necks  is  a  great  fecurity 
for  them  ;  for  the  boar  will  not  fo  foon  ftrike  at 
them  when  they  have  thefe,  but  will  rather  run  before 
them.  The  huntfmen  generally  kill  the  boar  with  their 
fwords  or  fpears  :  but  great  caution  is  neceffary  in  ma¬ 
king  the  blows  ;  for  he  is  very  apt  to  catch  them  upon 
his  fnout  or  tufks  ;  and  if  wounded  and  not  killed,  he 
will  attack  the  huntfman  in  the  moft  furious  manner. 
The  places  to  give  the  wound  with  tlte  fpear  is  either 
between  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  or  in 
the  fhoulder  ;  both  thefe  places  make  the  wound  mor¬ 
tal. 

When  this  creature  makes  at  the  hunter,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  for  it  but  courage  and  addrefs  ;  if  he  flies  for  it, 
he  is  furely  overtaken  and  killed.  If  the  boar  comes 
ftraight  up,  he  is  to  be  received  at  the  point  of  the  fpear  : 
but  if  he  makes  -doubles  and  windings,  he  is  to  be 
watched  very  cautioufly  ,  for  he  will  attempt  getting 
hold  of  the  fpear  in  his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  does  fo,  no¬ 
thing  can  fave  the  huntfman  but  another  perfon  attack¬ 
ing  him  behind  :  he  will  on  this  attack  the  fecond  per¬ 
fon,  and  the  firft  mull  then  attack  him  again  :  two 
people  will  thus  have  enough  to  co  with  him ;  and  were 


it  not  for  the  forks  of  the  boar-fpears  that  make  it  im- 
poffible  to  prefs  forward  upon  them,  the  huntfman 
who  gives  the  creature  his  death’s  wound  would  feldom 
efcape  falling  a  facrifice  to  his  revenge  for  it.  The 
modern  way  of  boar-hunting  is  generally  to  ’  difpatch 
the  creature  by  all  the  huntfmen  ftriking  him  at  once  : 
but  the  ancient  Roman  way  was,  for  a  perfon  on  foot, 
armed  with  a  fpear,  to  keep  the  creature  at  bay  ;  and 
in  this  cafe  the  boar  would  run  of  himfelf  upon  the 
fpear  to  come  at  the  huntfman,  and  puih  forward  till 
the  fpear  pierced  him  through. 

The  hinder  claw  s  of  a  boar  are  called  guards.  In 
the  corn,  he  is  faid  to  feed  ;  in  the  meadows  or  fallow- 
fields,  to  rout,  worm,  or  fern  ;  in  a  clofe,  to  graze. 
The  boar  is  farrowed  with  as  many  teeth  as  he  will  ever 
have;  his  teeth  increafing  only  in  bignefs,  not  in  num¬ 
ber:  among  thefe  there  are  four  called  tufhes,  or  tujks  ; 
the  two  biggeft  of  which  do  not  hurt  when  he  ftrikes, 
but  ferve  only  to  whet  the  other  two  loweft,  with  which 
the  beaft  defends  himfelf,  and  frequently  kills,  as  be¬ 
ing  greater  and  longer  than  the  reft. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  thefe  creatures  in  the 
Weft  Indies  are  fubjeft  to  the  ftone  :  few  of  them  are 
abfolutely  free  from  it,  yet  fcarce  any  have  the  Hones 
of  any  confiderable  fize.  It  is  common  to  find  a  great 
number  in  the  fame  bladder ;  and  they  are  ufually  of 
about  a  fcruple  weight,  and  are  angular,  and  that  w  ith 
great  regularity,  each  having  five  angles. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  boar’s  flefh  was  a  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  a  boar  ferved  up  whole  was  a  difh  of  Hate. 

The  boar  was  fometimes  alfo  the  military  enfign 
borne  by  the  Roman  armies,  in  lieu  of  the  eagle. 

Among  phyfician3,  a  boar’s  bladder  has  been  repu¬ 
ted  a  fpecific  for  the  epflepfy.  The  tufh  of  the  wild 
boar  ftill  pafles  with  fome  as  of  great  efficacy  in  quin- 
zies  and  pleurifies. 

BOARD,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  fawed  thin  for 
building  and  feveral  other  purpofes.  See  Timber. 

Deal-boards  are  generally  imported  into  England 
ready  fawed,  becaufe  done  cheaper  abroad,  in  regard 
we  want  faw-mills.  Cap-boards  are  imported  from 
Sweden  and  Dantzic.  Oak-boards  chiefly  from  Swe¬ 
den  and  Holland ;  fome  from  Dantzic.  We  alfo  im¬ 
port  white  boards  for  fhoemakers ;  mill  and  fcale- 
boards,  &c.  for  divers  artificers.  Scale-board  is .  a 
thinner  fort,  ufed  for  the  covers  of  primers,  thin  boxes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  made  with  large  planes  ;  but  might 
probably  be  fawed  with  mills  to  advantage. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  kind  of  table  or  bench, 
whereon  feveral  artificers  perform  their  work.  In  this 
fenfe,  we  fay  a  work -board,  {hop-board,  taylor’s- 
hoard,  & c. 

Board  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  flat  machine,  or  frame,  ufed 
in  certain  games,  and  the  like.  In  this  fenfe,  we  fay 
a  draught-fo<m/,  a  chek-board,  a  fhovel-jWrd',  and 
the  like.. 

Board,  Bureau,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  office  where  ac¬ 
counts  are^taken,  payments  ordered,  and  the  like.  In 
this  fenfe,  we  fay  the  board  of  works,  board  of  ord¬ 
nance,  board  of  treafury,  and  the  like. 

Board,  among  feamen.  To  go  aboard,,  fignifies  to 
go  into  the  fhip.  To  flip  by  the  board,  is  to  flip  down 
by  the  fhip’s  fide.  Board  and  board,  is  when  two  (hips 
come  fo  near  as  to  touch  one  another,  or  when  they 
lie  fide  by  fide.  To  make  aboard,  is  to  turn  to  windr 
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|  Boarding,  ward ;  and  the  longer  your  boards  are,  the  more  you 
Boat.  work  into  the  wind.  To  board  it  up ,  is  to  beat  it  up, 
’ "v— — fometimes  npon  one  tack  and  fometimes  upon  another. 
She  maket  a  good  board ,  that  is,  the  fnip  advances  much 
at  one  tack.  The  weather-board,  is  that  fide  of  the 
fhip  which  is  to  windward. 

BOARDING,  in  a  naval  engagement,  a  defperate 
and  furious  affault  made  by  one  fhip  on  another,  after 
having  found  every  other  method  to  reduce  her  inef- 
fedtual :  it  may  be  performed  in  different  places  of  the 
fhip,  according  to  their  circumftances  and  fit  nation,  by 
the  affailant  detaching  a  number  of  men  armed  with  pi- 
ftols  and  cutlaffes  on  the  decks  of  his  antagonift,  who 
Hands  in  the  fame  predicament  with  a  city  ftormed  by 
the  befiegers.  This  expedient,  however,  is  rarely  at¬ 
tempted  by  king’s  fhips,  which  generally  decide  the 
combat  without  grappling  each  other;  but  chiefly 
praAifed  by  privateers,  which,  bearing  down  on  the 
enemy’s  quarter  or  broadfide,  drop  from  the  bowfprit, 
which  projeAs  over  the  defendant’s  deck,  an  earthen 
fhell,  called  a  fink-pot ,  charged  with  fiery  and  fuffo- 
cating  combuftibles,  which  immediately  burfts,  catches 
fire,  and  fills  the  deck  with  infufferable  ftench  and 
fmoke  :  in  the  middle  of  the  confufion  thus  occafioned, 
the  privateer’s  crew  rufh  aboard,  under  cover  of  the 
fmoke,  and  eafily  overpower  the  aftonifhed  enemy,  un- 
lefs  they  have  clofe  quarters  to  which  they  can  retreat 

II  and  beat  them  off  the  deck. 

BOAT,  a  fmall  open  veffel,  conduAed  on  the  wa¬ 
ter  by  rowing  or  failing.  The  conftruAion,  machinery, 
|  and  even  the  names  of  boats,  are  very  different,  ac- 

|;  cording  to  the  various  purpofes  for  which  they  are  cal¬ 

culated,  and  the  fervices  on  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
|  ployed.  Thus  they  are  occafionally  flight  or  ftrong, 

H'  fharp  or  flat  bottomed,  open  or  decked,  plain  or  or- 

I,  namented  ;  as  they  may  be  defigned  for  fwiftnefs  or 

burden,  for  deep  or  (hallow  water,  for  failing  in  a  har¬ 
bour  or  at  fea,  and  for  convenince  or  pleafure. 

The  largeft  boat  that  ufually  accompanies  a  fhip  is 
I1  the  long-boat ,  which  is  generally  furnifhed  with  a  maft 

I  and  fails:  thofe  which  are  fitted  for  men  of  war,  may 

1  be  occafionally  decked,  armed,  and  equipped,  for 

cruifing  fhort  diflances  againft  merchant-fhips  of  the  e- 
1  nemy,  or  fmugglers,  or  for  impreffxng  feamen,  &c.  The 

1,  barges  are  next  in  order,  which  are  longer,  (lighter, 

and  narrower :  they  are  employed  to  carry  the  princi¬ 
pal  fea-officers,  as  admirals,  and  captains  of  fhips  of 
I;  war,  and  are  very  unfit  for  fea.  Pinnaces  exaAly  re¬ 
ft  femble  barges,  only  that  they  are  fomewhat  fmaller, 

1  and  never  row  more  than  eight  oars  whereas  a  barge 

I  properly  never  rows  lefs  than  ten.  Thefe  are  for  the 

accommodation  of  the  lieutenants,  &c.  Cutters  of  a 
fhip,  are  broader,  deeper,  and  fhorter,  than  the  barges 
and  pinnaces  ;  they  are  fitter  for  failing,  and  are  com- 
j  monly  employed  in  carrying  ftores,  provifions,  paf- 

fengers,  &c.  to  and  from  the  fhip.  In  the  ftruAure  of 
1;  this  fort  of  boats,  the  lower  edge  of  every  plank  in  the 

*1  fide  overlays  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank  below,  which 

fl'1  is  called  by  fhip-  wrights  clinch-work.  Tawls  are  fome- 

;J  thing  lefs  than  cutters,  nearly  of  the  fame  form,  and 

,  ufed  for  fimilar  fervices ;  they  are  generally  rawed  with 

fix  oars. 

The  above  boats  more  particularly  belong  to  men  of 
I  war;  as  merchant-fhips  feldom  have  more  than  two, 
I  viz.  a  long-boat  and  yawl :  when  they  have  a  third,  it 


is  generally  calculated  for  the  countries  to  which  they  Boat, 
trade,  and  varies  in  its  conftruAion  accordingly.  Mer- 
chant-fhips  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  find  it  more 
convenient  to  ufe  a  lanch,  which  is  longer,  more  flat- 
bottomed,  and  better  adapted  every  way  to  the  harbours 
of  that  fea,  than  a  long-boat. 

A  wherry  is  a  light  fharp  boat,  ufed  in  a  river  or 
harbour  for  carrying  paffengers  from  place  to  place. 

Punts  are  a  fort  of  oblong  flat-bottomed  boats,  nearly 
refembling  floating  ftages ;  they  are  ufed  by  fhip- 
wrights  and  caulkers,  for  breaming,  caulking,  or  re¬ 
pairing  a  fhip’s  bottom.  A  mofes  is  a  very  flat  broad 
boat,  ufed  by  merchant-fhips  amongft  the  Caribbee- 
iflands,  to  bring  hogfneads  of  fugar  off  from  the  fea- 
beach  to  the  fhipping  which  are  anchored  in  the  roads. 

A  felucca  is  a  flrong  paffage-boat  ufed  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  from  i o  to  1 6  banks  of  oats.  The  natives  of 
Barbary  often  employ  boats  of  this  fort  as  cruifers. 

For  the  larger  fort  of  boats,  fee  the  articles  Craft, 
Cutter,  Periagua,  and  Shallop. 

Of  all  the  fmall  boats,  a  Norway  yawl  feems  to  be 
the  bed  calculated  for  a  high  fea,  as  it  will  often  ven¬ 
ture  out  to  a  great  diflance  from  the  coaft  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  when  a  flout  fhip  can  hardly  carry  any  fail. 

An  account  of  fever  al  trials  made  on  a  Boat,  or 
Sloop,  ft  for  inland  navigation,  coafling  voyages,  and 
fhort  paffages  by  fea,  which  is  not,  like  ordinary  vejfels, 
liable  to  be  overfet  or  funk  by  winds,  waves,  water-fpouts, 
or  too  heavy  a  load ;  contrived  and  confirufted  by  Mon- 
feur  Bernieres ,  dir  eft  or  of  the  bridges  and  caufeways  in 
France ,  8c c.  &c.  Some  of  thefe  trials  were  made  on 
the  firft  of  Augufl  1777,  at  the  gate  of  the  invalids  in 
Paris,  in  the  prefence  of  the  provoft  of  the  merchants,, 
of  the  body  of  the  town,  and  a  numerous  concourfe  of 
fpeAators  of  all  conditions. 

The  experiments  were  made  in  the  way  of  compan¬ 
ion  with  another  common  boat  of  the  fame  place,  and 
of  equal  fize.  Both  boats  had  been  built  ten  years, 
and  their  exterior  forms  appeared  to  be  exaAly  fimilar.. 

The  common  boat  contained  only  eight  men,  who 
rocked  it  and  made  it  incline  fo  much  to  one  fide,  that 
it  prefently  filled  with  water,  and  funk ;  fo  that  the 
men  were  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by  fwimming ; 
a  thing  common  in  all  veffels  of  the  fame  kind,  either 
from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  are  in  them,  the 
ftrength  of  the  waves  or  wind,  a  violent  or  unexpeAed 
fhock,  their  being  overloaded,  or  overpowered  in  any 
other  way. 

The  fame  men  who  had  juft  efcaped  from  the  boat 
which  funk,  got  into  the  boat  of  M.  Bernieres;  rocked 
it,  and  filled  it,  as  they  had  done  the  other,  with  water. 

But,  inftead  of  linking  to  the  bottom,  though  brim 
full,  it  bore  being  rowed  about  the  river,  loaded  as  it 
was  with  men  and  water,  without  any  danger  to  the 
people  in  it. 

M.  Bernieres  carried  the  trial  ftill  farther.  He  or¬ 
dered  a  maft  to  be  ereAed  in  this  fame  boat,  when  filled 
with  water;  and  to  the  top  of  the  maft  had  a  rope  faft- 
ened,  and  drawn  till  the  end  of  the  maft  touched  the 
furface  of  the  river,  fo  that  the  boat  was  entirely  on 
one  fide,  a  pofition  into  which  neither  winds  nor  waves 
could  bring  her:  yet,  as  .  foon  as  the  men  who  had 
hauled  her  into  this  fituation  let  go  the  rope,  the,  boat 
and  maft  recovered  themfelves  perfeAly  in  lefs  than  the 
quarter,  of  a  fecond  ;  a  convincing  proof  that  the  boot 

could; 
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could  neither  be  funk  nor  overturned,  and  that  it  af¬ 
forded  the  greateft  poffible  fecurity  in  every  way.  Thefe 
experiments  appeared  to  give  the  greater  pleafure  to  the 
public,  as  the  advantages  of  the  difcovery  are  not  only 
To  fenlible,  but  of  the  fird  importance  to  mankind. 

Boat-BHI.  See  Cancroma. 

BoAT-Infeft.  See  Notonecta. 

BOATING,  a  kind  of  punHhment  in  ufe  among  the 
ancient  Perfians  for  capital  offenders.  The  manner  of 
boating  was  thus  4  the  perfon  condemned  to  it  being 
laid  On  Iris  back  in  a  boat,  and  having  his  hands 
ftretched  out,  and  tied  faff  on  each  fide  of  it,  had  an¬ 
other  boat  put  over  him,  hi9  head  being  left  out  thro* 
a  place  fit  foe  it.  In  this  pofture  they  fed  him,  till 
the  worms,  which  were  bred  in  the  excrements  he 
voided  as  he  thus  lay,  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  fo  caufed 
his  death,  which  was  ufually  twenty  day3  in  effecting, 
the  criminal  lying  all  this  while  in  moll  exquifite  tor- 
ipents. 

BOATSWAIN,  the  officer  who  has  the  boats,  fails, 
tigging,  colours,  anchors,  and  cables,  committed  to 
his  charge. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  boatfwain  particularly  to  direft 
whatever  relates  to  the  rigging  of  a  (hip,  after  (he  is 
equipped  from  a  royal  dock-yard.  Thus  he  is  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  mafia  are  properly  fupported  by  their 
(hrouds,  Hays,  and  back-ftays,  fo  that  each  of  tliofe 
ropes  may  fuftain  a  proportional  effort  when  the  maft 
is  (trained  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  or  the  agitation 
of  the  (hip.  He  ought  alfo  to  take  care  that  the  blocks 
and  running-ropes  are  regularly  placed,  fo  as  to  anfwer 
the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  that 
the  fails  are  properly  fitted  to  their  yards  and  (lays,  and 
well  furled  or  reefed  when  occafion  requires. 

It  is  likewife  his  office  to  fummon  the  crew  to  their 
duty ;  to  affift  with  his  mates  in  the  neceffary  bufinefs 
of  the  (hip  ;  and  to  relieve  the  watch  when  it  expires. 
He  ought  frequently  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
malls,  fails,  and  rigging ;  and  remove  whatever  may 
be  judged  unfit  for  fervice,  or  fupply  what  is  deficient; 
and  he  i3  ordered  by  his  indru&ions  to  perform  this  duty 
with  as  little  noife  as  poffible. 

Boatswain' s-Mate  has  the  peculiar  command  of  the 
long-boat,  for  the  fetting  forth  of  anchors,  weighing 
or  fetching  home  an-  anchor,  warping,  towing,  or 
mooring  ;  and  is  to  give  an  account  of  his  (lore. 

BOB,  a  term  ufed  for  the  ball  of  a  (hort  pendulum. 

BOBARTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Cramina.  The  calyx  is  imbricated ;  and  the  corolla  is 
a  bivalve  glume,  above  the  receptacle  of  the  fruit.  Of 
this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecies  known,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Indies,  and  hath  no  remarkable  property. 

BOBBIN,  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  turned  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  with  a  little  border  jutting  Out  at  each 
end,  bored  through  to  receive  a  fmall  iron  pivot.  It 
ferves  to  fpin  with  the' fpinniug- wheel, or  to  wind  thread, 
worded,  hair,  cott  oir,filk,  gold,  and  filver.- 

BOBBING,  among  fifhermen,  a  particular  manner 
of  catching  eels,  different  from  fniggling.  Bobbing  for 
eels  is  thus  performed :  They  fcour  well  fome  large  lobs, 
and  with  a  needle  run  a  twifted  (ilk  through  them  from 
end  to  end,  taking  fo  many  as  that  they  may  wrap 
them  about  a  board  a  dozen  times  at  lead  :  then  they 


tie  them  fad  with  the  two  ends  of  the  filk,  that  they 
may  hang  in  To  many  hanks ;  which  done,  they  faden 
all  to  a  ltrong  cord,  and,  about  an  handful  and  an  half 
above  the  worms,  fix  a  plummet  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  weight,  and  make  the  cord  fad  to  a  tlrong  pole. 
With  this  apparatus  fifhing  in  muddy  water,  they  feel 
the  eels  tug  ludily  at  the  bait  5  when  they  think  they 
have  fwallowed  it  fufficiently,  they  gently  draw  up  the 
rope  to  the  top,  and  bring  them  alhore. 

BOBIO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanefe 
and  territory  of  Pavia,  feated  on  the  river  Treba,  in 
E.  Long.  9.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  48. 

BOCA-chica,  the  drait  or  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  Carthagena  in  South  America.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  feveral  forts  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  all 
which  were  taken  by  the  Engliffi  in  1741  ;  they  were 
neverthelefs  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Carthagena  in 
a  (hort  time  after. 

BoCA~del-Drago ,  a  drait  fo  called,  between  the 
ifland  of  Trinidad  and  Andalufia,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  Firma  in  South  America. 

BOCANUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Mauritania 
Tingetana,  to  the  fouth  of  mount  Atlas  ;  faid  to  be 
that  of  Morocco  in  Africa.  W.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat. 
3J.  o. 

BOCCA,  in  glafs-making,  the  round  hole  in  the 
working  furnace,  by  which  the  metal  is  taken  out  of 
the  great  pots,  and  by  which  the  pots  are  put  into  the 
furnace.  This  is  to  be  popped  with  a  cover  made  of 
earth  and  brick,  and  removable  at  pleafure,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  eyes  of  Che  workmen  from  the  violence  of  the 
heat. 

BOCCACE  (John),  one  of  the  mod  polite  and 
learned  writers  of  his  age,  was  born  in  Tufcany  in 
1313.  His  father  fird  placed  him  with  a  merchant; 
but  as  he  gave  figos  of  genius,  he  was  put  afterward 
to  dudy  the  canon  law :  he  lod  almod  as  much  time 
at  this  as  at  the  lad  occupation  ;  and  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  poetry.  He  came  under  the  indrudlion  of 
Petrarch  ;  but  did  not  fo  entirely  devote  himfelf  to 
poetry,  as  to  forget  other  dudies.  In  the  profecution 
of  thefe,  however,  as  he  fought  every  where  for  the 
bed  mailers,  and  had  not  an  income  fufficient  for  his 
expences,  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  circumftance3  as  to 
(land  in  need  of  the  bounty  of  others:  he  was  particu¬ 
larly  obliged  to  Petrarch,  who  furnifhed  him  with  mo¬ 
ney  as  well  as  books,  and  affided  him  in  many  other 
refpefts.  Boccace  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Greek 
language :  he  found  means  to  get  Homer  tranflated 
into  Latin  for  his  own  ufe  ;  and  procured  a  profeffor’s 
chair  at  Florence  for  Leontius  Pylatus,  in  order  to 
explain  this  poet.  The  republic  of  Florence  honoured 
Boccace  with  the  freedom  of  that  city  ;  and  employed 
him  in  public  affairs,  particularly  to  negociate  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Petrarch:  but  this  poet  not  only  refufed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Florence,  but  perfuaded  Boccace  alfo  to  retire 
from  thence,  on  account  of  the  factions  which  prevailed 
in  that  republic.  Having  quitted  Florence,  he  went  to 
feveral  places  in  Italy,  and  dopped  at  lad  at  the  court 
of  Naples,  where  King  Robert  gave  him  a  very  kind 
reception.  He  conceived  a  violent  affeftion  for  the 
•  natural  daughter  of  that  prince,  which  made  him  re¬ 
main  a  confiderable  time  at  Naples.  He  alfo  made 
a  long  day  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  Queen  Joan.  He  returned  to  Florence  when  the 
3  troubles 
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ttoubles  were  a  little  appeafed  :  but  not  liking  the 
courfe  of  life  lie  mull  have  followed  there,  he  retired  to 
Certaldo  ;  and,  far  from  the  noife  of  bufinefs,  he  fpent 
his  time  in  Itudy  agreeably  to  his  own  humour.  His 
great  application  brought  on  him  an  indifpofition,  of 
which  he  died  in  1376.  He  wrote  feveral  books, 
fome  learned  and  feriotis,  others  of  gallantry  and  full 
of  ftories.  It  is  by  his  Decameron  chiefly  that  lie  has 
immortalized  himfelf.  Petrarch  found  fo  many  charms 
in  this  compofition,  that  he  was  at  the  pains  to  tran- 
flate  it  into  Latin  for  his  own  fatisfa&ion. 

BOCCALE,  or  Bocal,  a  liquid  meafur^  ufed  at 
Rome,  anfwering  to  what  among  us  is  called  a  bottle, 
being  equivalent  to  about  an  English  quart.  Seven 
boccales  and  an  half  make  the  rubbia. 

BOCCALINI  (Trajan),  a  celebrated  fatirical  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Rome,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  obtained  the  admiration  of  all  Italy  by  his 
refined  and  delicate  criticifms.  Sovereign  princes  them- 
felves  did  not  elcape  the  lafh  of  his  fatire.  The  car¬ 
dinals  Borghefe  and  G retail  having  declared  themfelves 
his  protestors,  he  pnblifhed  his  Ragguaglio  di  Parnajfo , 
and  La  Secretaria  di  A polio,  which  is  the  continuation 
of  the  former.  Th?fe  two  works  were  received  by  the 
public  with  uncommon  applaufe.  He  there  feigns, 
that  Apollo,  holding  his  court  at  Parnaffns,  heard 
the  complaints  of  the  whole  world,  and  did  juftice  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  cafes  required.  He  at  length  printed  his 
Pietra  di  Parangone  ;  wherein  he  attacks  the  court  of 
Spain,  fetting  forth  their  defigns  againft  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  and  inveighing  particularly  againft  them  for  the 
tyranny  they  exercifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  Spaniards  complained  of  him  in  form,  and  were 
determined  at  any  rate  to  be  revenged.  Boccalini  was 
frightened,  and  retired  to  Venice  ;  but  was  there  affaf- 
finated  in  a  very  ftrange  manner.  He  lodged  with  one 
of  his  friends,  who  having  got  up  early  one  morning, 
left  Boccalini  in  bed  :  a  minute  after,  fome  armed  men 
entered  his  chamber,  and  gave  him  fo  many  blows  with 
bags  full  of  fand,  that  they  left  him  for  dead  ;  fo  that 
his  friend  returning  fome  time  after,  found  him  fpeech- 
lefs.  Great  fearch  was  made  at  Venice  for  the  authors 
of  this  murder  ;  and  though  they  were  never  difeover- 
ed,  it  was  univerfally  believed  that  they  were  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

BOCCARELLA,  in  the  glafs-manufa&ure,  a  fmall 
hole  or  aperture  of  the  furnace,  one  of  which  is  placed 
on  each  fide  the  bocca,  almoft  horizontally  with  it. 
Out  of  them  the  fervitors  take  coloured  or  finer  metal 
from  the  piling  pot. 

BOCCIARDI  (Clemente),  called  Clement  one,  hi- 
ftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1620, 
and  was  the  difciple  of  Bernardo  Strozzi,  an  artift  of 
good  reputation  ;  but  he  found  in  himfelf  fo  ftrong  an 
ambition  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  his  profefiion,  that 
he  left  Genoa,  and  went  to  Rome  ;  there,  to  explore 
that  true  fublimity  of  ftyle,  which  can  only  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  a  judicious  obfervation  of  the  ancient  fculptures 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  modern  artifts.  By 
the  guidance  of  an  excellent  genius,  and  alfo  by  a  moft 
induftrious  application  to  defign,  he  difeovered  the  art 
of  uniting  and  blending  the  antique  and  modern  gufto 
in  a  ftyle  that  at  once  exhibited  both  gracefulnefs  and 
ftrength.  Moft  of  the  works  of  this  mafter  (except 
his  portraits,  which  were  lively,  natural, .  and  grace¬ 


ful)  are  in  the  chapels  of  Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities  Boctoni 
of  Italy  ;  of  which  places  they  are,  at  this  day,  ac-  jj 
counted  the  greateft  ornaments,  and  are  moft  exceed-  ,  oc  a  t’ 
ingly  efteemed. 

"BOCCONI  (Sylvio),  a  celebrated  natural  hiftorian, 
born  at  Palermo  in  Sicily.  After  he  had  gone  through 
the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudies,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  natural  hiftory,  in  which  he  made  a  moft  fnrpriiing 
progrefs.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  prieft,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Giftercian  order,  at  which  time  he  changed 
his  chriftian  name  Paul  into  that  of  Sylvio.  This  new 
way  of  life  did  not  in  the  leaft  divert  him  from  his  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudy :  for  he  purfued  it  with  greater  vigour, 
than  ever,  and  travelled  not  only  over  Sicily,  but  like- 
wife  vilited  the  ifle  of  Malta,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,. 
England,  France,  Germany,  Poland,  and  feveral  other 
nations  ;  and,  in  1696,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  the  virtuofi  in  Germany.  Upon  his  return 
to  Sicily,  he  retired  to  a  convent  of  his  own  order  near 
Palermo;  where  he  died  in  1704,  being  71  years  of 
age.  He  left  many  curious  works. 

BOCCONIA,  GREATER  TREE  CELANDINE  I  A  ge- 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  27  th  order,  Rhoiadete.  The  calyx  is  diphy- 
lous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ftylns  is  bifid;  the  berry 
is  dry,  and  monofpermous.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but 
one  known  fpecies,  viz.  the  frutefeens,  which  is  efteemed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  large  foliage.  It  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica  and  otherwarm  partsof America,  where  it  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  or  1 2  feet,  having  a  ftraight  trunk  as 
large  as  a  man’s  arm,  and  covered  with  a  white  fmcoth 
bark.  At  the  top  it  divides  into  feveral  branches,  on 
which  the  leaves  are  placed  alternately.  Thefe  leaves 
are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  five  or  fix  broad  ; 
are  deeply  finuated,  fometimes  almoft  to  the  mid¬ 
rib  ;  and  are  of  a  fine  glaucous  colour.  The  whole 
plant  abounds  with  a  yellow  juice  of  an  acrid  nature  ; 
fo  that  it  is  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  America  to  take 
off  warts  and  fpots  from  the  eyes.  The  Angular  beauty 
of  this  plant  renders  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  cu¬ 
rious  colledf  ion :  and  it  feems  the  Indians  are  very  fond 
of  it ;  for  Hernandez  tells  us,  their  kings  ufed  to  plant 
it  in  their  gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  from 
America,  flowing  them  in  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth, 
which  moft  be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  feparate  pots,  which- 
rnuft  always  be  kept  in  a  ftove. 

BOCHART  (Samuel),  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  in  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Roan  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  He  made  a  very  early  progrefs  in  learning,, 
and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  oriental  languages. 

He  was  many  years  paftor  |of'  a  proteftant  church  at 
Caen  ;  where  he  was  tutor  to  Wentworth  Dillon  earl 
of  Rofcommon,  author  of  the  Effay  on  Tranflated  Verfle. 

Here  he  particularly  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  pub¬ 
lic  difputations  with  father  Veron,  a  very  famous  con— 
troverfift.  The  difpute.  was  held  in  the  caftle  of  Caen, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  great  number  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
teftants.  Bochart  came  off  with  great  honour  and  re¬ 
putation  ;  which  were  not  a  little  increafed  in  the  year 
1 64G,  upon  the  publication  of  his  Phaleg  and  Canaan , 
which  are  the  titles  of  the  two  parts  of  his  Geographica 
Sacra.  He  acquired  alfo  great  fame  by  his  Hierozoicon, 
printed  in  London  in  1675.  This  treats  de  animalihus- 
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Eothius  facra  fcripturx.  The  great  learning  he  difplayed  in  duke  of  Alen$on,  however,  gave  him  feveral  employ- 
Bodin  his  works  rendered  him  efteemed  not  only  amongft  thofe  ments  ;  and  carried  him  to  England  with  him  as  one  ' 

1  -  -  -  ^  -  *  ■  of  his  own  profeffion,  but  amongft  all  lovers  of  know-  of  his  counfellors,  where  he  had  the  pleafure  and  glory  " 

ledge  of  whatever  denomination.  In  1652,  the  queen  to  fee  his  books  de  Republica  read  publicly  in  the 
of  Sweden  invited  him  to  Stockholm,  where  fhe  gave  univeifity  of  Cambridge,  having  been  tranflated  into 
him  many  proofs  of  her  regard  and  efteem.  At  his  re-  Latin  by  the  Engliffi.  He  had  written  them  in  French, 
turn  to  Caen,  he  refumed  the  functions  of  the  mini-  In  the  Ragguagli  of  Boccalini  he  is  condemned  as  an 

llry,  and  was  received  into  the  academy  of  that  city,  atheift  to  the  fire,  for  having  faid  in  his  books  that  li- 

His  learning  was  not  his  principal  qualification,  he  berty  of  confidence  ought  to  be  granted  to  feciaries. 
had  a  modefty  equal  to  it ;  and  hence  enjoyed  his  great  He  declared  himfelf  pretty  freely  againft  thofe  who 
reputation  in  tranquillity,  fheltered  from  thofe  un-  afierted  th^t  the  authority  of  monarchs  is  unlimited ; 
happy  quarrels  which  fo  many  other  learned  men  but  yet  he  difpleafed  the  republicans.  Upon  the  death 
draw  upon  themfelves.  *He  died  fuddenly  while  he  of  the  duke  of  Alenin,  Bodin  retired  to  Laon,  where 
was  fpeaking  in  the  above  academy,  on  the  16th  of  he  married.  He  had  an  office  in  the  prefidial  of  this- 
May,  1667,  aged  78.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  city;  and  in  Charles  lX.’s  time  he  was  the  king's 
was  publifhed  in  Holland,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1712.  folicitorwith  a  commiffion  for  the  forefts  of  Normandy. 

BOCHIUS,  or  Bocqui  (John),  a  Latin  poet,  born  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Laon,  in  1596. 
at  Bruflels  in  1 555.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  Ger-  BODKIN,  a  fmall  inftrument  made  of  fteel,  bone, 
many,  Poland,  and  Mufcovy,  and  at  his  return  became  ivery,  &c.  ufed  for  making  holes, 
fecretary  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  He  died  on  the  13th  BODLEY  (Sir  Thomas),  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
of  January,  1609.  The  critics  in  the  Netherlands  fet  library  at  Oxford,  was  born  at  Exeter  in  Devonlhire, 
fo  great  a  value  on  his  poetry,  that  they  gave  him  the  in  1544.  When  he  was  about  12  years  of  age,  his 
name  of  the  Belgic  Virgil.  He  wrote,  1.  De  Belgii  father,  Mr  John  Bodley,  being  a  proteftant,  was  ob- 
Principatu.  2.  Parodia  Heroica  Pfalmorum  Davidi-  liged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  fettled  at  Geneva 
corum.  3-  Obfervationes  Phyfc*,  Ethice,  Politic*,  et  with  his  family,  and  continued  there  till  the  death  of 
Htfloricce,  in  Pfalmos.  4.  Vita  Davidis.  5.  Orationes.  Queen  Mary.  In  that  univerfity,  then  in  its  infancy, 

6.  Poemata.  young  Bodley  ftudied  the  learned  languages,  See.  un- 

BOCHETTA,  a  place  of  Italy,  famous  in  the  war  der  feveral  eminent  profeffors.  On  the  acceffion  of 
of  1746  and  1747.  It  is  a  chain  of  mountains  over  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  wich  his  father  to  Eng- 
which  the  great  road  lies  from  Lombardy  to  Genoa ;  land  ;  and  was  foon  after  entered  of  Magdalen  college 
and  on  the  very  peak  of  the  higheft  mountain  is  a  nar-  in  Oxford.  In  1563,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
row  pafs,  which  will  hardly  admit  three  men  to  go  a-  of  arts,  and  the  year  following  was  admitted  fellow  of 
breaft.  This  pafs  is  properly  called  the  Bochetta;  for  Merton  college.  In  1565,  he  read  a  Greek  ledlure 
the  defence  of  which  there  are  three  forts.  It  is  the  in  the  hall  of  that  college.  He  took  a  mailer  of  arts 
key  of  the  city  of  Genoa  ;  and  was  taken  in  1746  by  degree  the  year  after,  and  read  natural  philofophy  in 
the  Imperialifts.  By  which  means  they  opened  a  way  the  public  fchools.  In  1569,  he  was  one  of  the  proc- 
to  that  city.  tors  of  the  univerfity,  and,  for  fome  time  after,  of- 

BOCKHOLT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of  ficiated  as  public  orator.  In  the  year  IJ76,  he  quit- 
Weftphalia  and  diocefe  of  Munfter,  capital  of  a  fmall  ted  Oxfoid,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe  ;  but  returned 
diftridl,  and  fubjedl  to  the  bilhop  of  Munfter.  E.  Long,  to  his  college  after  four  years  abfencc.  He  became 
6.20.  N.  Lat.  51.40.  gentleman. ulher  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1583; 

BOCKING,  a  very  large  village  of  ElTex  in  Eng-  and  in  1585  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr  Ball,  daugh- 
land,  adjoining  to  Brain-tree,  from  which  it  is  fepa-  ter  of  Mr  Carew  of  Briftol,  a  lady  of  confiderable  for- 
rated  only  by  a  fmall  ftream.  Its  church  is  a  deanery,  tune.  Mr  Bodley  was  foon  after  fent  amtfeffador  to 
anebrery  large  ;  and  there  are  here  two  or  three  meet-  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  other  German  princes.  He 
ing  houfes ;  but  the  market  is  kept  at  Brain-tree.  In  was  next  charged  with  an  important  commiffion  to 
both  parilhes  there  are  about  1500  houfes,  which  in  Henry  III.  of  France  ;  and  in  1588,  went  ambaflador 
general  are  but  indifferent,  and  the  ftreets  narrow  and  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  continued  till  the 
badly  paved.  There  is  a  large  maiiufadtory  of  bays,  year  1597.  On  his  return  to  England,  finding  his  pre- 
chiefly  for  exportation.  It  is  42  miles  north-eaft  of  ferment  obftrudled  by  the  jarring  interefts  of  Burleigh 
London.  .  and  Efiex,  he  retired  from  court,  and  could  never  af- 

BOCK-land,  in  the  Saxons  time,  is  what  we  now  terwards  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any  employment, 
call  freehold  lands,  held  by  the  better  fort  of  perfons  He  now  began  the  foundation  of  the  Bodleian  library, 
by  charter  or  deed  in  writing  ;  by  which  name  it  was  which  was  completed  in  1599.  Soon  after  the  accef- 
diftinguilhed  from  folkland,  or  copy-hold  land,  holden  fion  of  King  James  I.  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
by  the  common  people  without  writing.  ;  hood,  and  died  in  the  year  1612.  He  was  buried  in 

BODERIA,  or  Bodotria,  the  ancient  name  for  the  choir  of  Merton  college.  His  monument  is  of 
the  Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland.  black  and  white  marble,  on  which  Hands  his  effigy  in 

BODIN  (John),  native  of  Angers,  one  of  theableft  a  fcholar’s  gown,  furrounded  with  books  At  the  four 
men  in  France  in  the  16th  century,  famous  for  his  corners  are  the  emblematical  figures  of  Grammar, 
Method  of  Hifory,  his  Republic,  and  other  works.  He  Rhetoiic,  Mufic,  and  Arithmetic  ;  two  angels,  & c.  ; 
was  in  great  favour  with  Henry  III.  who  imprifoned  with  a  ffiort  infeription,  fignifying  his  age  and  time 
John  de  Sene  for  writing  an  injurious  piece  againft  of  his  death.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  a  polite  fcho- 
Bodin,  and  forbid  him  upon  pain  of  death  to  publilh  lar,  an  able  ftatefman,  and  a  worthy  man.  Mr  Gran- 
it.  But  his  favour  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  ger  obferves,  that  he  merited  much  as  a  man  of  ICI¬ 
N'3  49.  2  ters ; 
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!min  ters  ;  but  Incomparably  more  in  the  ample  provifion  he 
II  made  for  literature,  in  which  he  (lands  unrivalled  ;  and 
>*~ce‘  .  that  his  library  is  a  maufoleum  which  will  perpetuate 
his  memory  as  long  as  books  themfelves  endure.  Sir 
Thomas  wrote  his  own  Life  to  the  year  1609  ;  which, 
together  with  the  fird  draught  of  the  Statutes,  and 
his  Letters,  have  been  published  from  the  originals  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  by  Mr  Thomas  Hearn,  in  1703. 

BODMIN,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feated 
in  a  bottom  between  two  high  hills,  which  renders  the  air 
Very  unwholefome.  It  confifls  chiefly  of  one  flreet, 
and  the  many  decayed  houfes  fhow  that  it  has  once 
been  a  place  of  greater  note.  It  is  a  mayor-town, 
fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  had  formerly 
the  privilege  of  the  coinage  of  tin.  W.  Long.  4.  5. 
N.  Lat.  50.  32. 

BODON,  a  fortified  town  of  Bulgaria  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Danube,  in  E.  Long.  45.  24.  N.  Lat.  4$.  JO. 

BODROCH,  a  town  of  Hungary,  feated  on  the 
north-end  fhore  of  the  river  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  20. 
2o.  N  Lat.  46.  15. 

BODRUN.  See  Teos. 

BODY,  in  phyfics,  an  extended  folid  fubftanefe,  of 
itfelf  utterly  pafiive  and  inactive,  indifferent  either  to 
motion  or  red.  , 

Colour  of  Bodies .  See  Chromatics. 

Body,  with  regard  to  animals,  is  ufed  In  oppofition 
to  foul,  in  which  fenfe  it  makes  the  fubjedt  of  anatomy. 
The  height  of  the  human  body  is  faid  to  be  different 
jn  different  parts  of  the  day  5  ordinarily  it  is  an  inch 
Tranf,  more  in  the  morning  than  at  night f.  The  body  ceafes 
3’  to  grow  in  height  when  the  bones  are  arrived  at  a  de¬ 
gree  of  firmnefs  and  rigidity  which  will  not  allow  of  far¬ 
ther  extenfion  by  the  effort  of  the  heart  and  motion  of 
the  blood 

Body,  among  painters,  as  to  bear  a  body,  a  term 
fignifying  that  the  Colours  are  of  fucji  ‘a  nature,  as  to 
be  capable  of  being  ground  fo  fine,  and  mixing  with 
the  oil  fo  entirely,  as  to  feem  only  a  very  thick  oil  of 
the  Came  colour. 

Body,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  chiefly  faid  to 
have  &  good  body ,  when  he  is  full  in.  the  flank.  If  the 
lad  of  the  fhort  ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  didance  from 
the  haunch-bone,  although  fuch  horfes  may  for  a 
time  have  pretty  good  bodies,  yet,  if  they  are  much 
laboured,  they  will  lofe  them  ;  and  tliefe  are  properly 
the  horfes  that  have  no  flank.  It  is  alfo  a  general 
rule,  that  a  man  fhould  not  buy  a  light-bodied  horfe, 
and  one  that  is  fiery,  becaufe  he  will  foon  dedroy  him- 

relf. 

Body,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  number  of  forces,  horfe 
&nd  foot,  united  and  marching  Under  one  commander. 

Main  Body  of  an  army,  the  troops  encamped  in  the 
centre  between  the  two  wings,  and  generally  infantry ; 
the  other  two  bodies  are  the  vanguard  and  the  rear¬ 
guard  ;  thefe  being  the  three  into  which  an  anr.y, 
ranged  in  order  of  battle,  is  divided. 

Body,  in  matters  of  literature,  denotes  much  the 
Tame  with  fydem,  being  a  colleftion  of  every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  a  particular  fcience  or  art,  difpofed  in  pro¬ 
per  order :  thus  we  fay,  a  body  of  divinity,  law, 
phyfic,  See. 

Boar-Corporate.  See  Corporation. 

EOECE,  or  Bofthius  (HediorLthe  hiflorian,  was 
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borii  at  Dundee  about  the  year  1470,  and  dudied  with  Boedromia 
applaufe  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  It  was  there  he  be-  _  li 
came  acquainted  with  Erafmus,  and  laid  the  founda-  ,  °e  men'f 
tion  of  a  friendfhip  which  was  fo  honourable  to  him. 

In  1500  he  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen  by  Bifhop  El- 
phingdon,  who  made  him  principal  of  that  univerfity. 

Gratitude  for  this  promotion  engaged  him  to  write 
with  particular  attention  the  Life  of  that  prelate.  It 
appeared  in  his  hiftory  of  the  diocefe  of  Aberdeen  ; 
and  may  be  confidered,  perhaps,  as  the  mod  valuable 
portion  of  that  work.  His  Hidory  of  Scotland,  a 
more  ufeful  undertaking,  was  fird  publifhed  in  the 
152(5.  In  1574  it  underwent  a  fecond  imprefiion, 
and  was  enriched  with  the  18th  book  and  a  part  of 
the  19th.  A  farther  continuation  of  it  was  executed 
by  Joannes  Ferrerius  Pedemontanus.  Boece  died  about 
the  year  1550.  He  has  been  compared,  and  not 
without  reafon,  to  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth.  He  had 
a  propenfity  to  fable  and  exaggeration  ;  a  fault  which 
the  elegance  of  his  expreflion  does  not  compenfate. 

His  judgment  was'  not  equal  to  his  genius  ;  and  hi3 
fictions  as  an  hiflorian  are  a  contrad  to  his  probity  as 
a  man.  John  Ballenden,  archdeacon  of  Murray,  tranf- 
Iated  his  hidory  into  the  Scottifh  language  at  the  de¬ 
fire  of  James  V.  This  tranfiation  William  Harrifon 
converted,  though  with  imperfections,  into  Englifli ; 
and  his  affociate  Hollingfhed  publifhed  his  work  in  his 
chronicle,  with  additions  and  improvements  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Francis  Thynne. 

BOEDROMIA,  in  antiquity,  folemn  feads  held  at 
Athens  in  memory  of  the  fuccour  brought  by  Ion  to 
the  Athenians,  when  invaded  by  Eumolpu3  fon  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  in  the  reign  of  Eredtheus.  Plutarch  gives  ano¬ 
ther  account  of  the  boedromia ;  which,  according  to 
him,  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  vidtory  obtained 
by  Thefe  as  over  the  Amazons,  in  the  month  Boedro- 
mion. 

BOEDROMION,  in  chronology,  the  third  month 
of  the  Athenian  year,  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of 
our  Augud  and  beginning  of  September. 

BOEHMEN  (Jacob),  called  the  Teutonic  philofo - 
pher,  was  a  noted  vifionary  of  the  1 7th  century,  born  in 
a  village  of  Germany  near  Gorlitz,  in  1575.  Me  was 
bred  a  fhoemaker ;  and  marrying,  fupported  a  large 
.family  by  this  occupation ;  until,  after  amufing  him- 
felf  with  chemidry,  a  vifionary  turn  of  mind,  heated 
by  fermons  and  German  divinity,  got  the  upper  hand 
of  his  common  fenfe,  and  produced  raptures  and  no¬ 
tions  of  divine  illumination.  Thefe  he  fird  gave  vent 
to  in  1C12,  by  a  treatife  intitled  Aurora,  or  the  rifing 
of  the  Sun  ,*  being  a  mixture  of  adrology,  philofophy, 
chemidry,  and  divinity,  written  in  a  quaint  obfcjire 
dyle.  This  being  cenfured  by  the  magidrates  of  Gor¬ 
litz,  he  remained  iilent  for  feven  years  :  but  improving 
that  interval  by  purfuing  the  flights  of  his  imagination, 
he  refumed  his  pen  4  and  refolving  to  redeem  the  time 
he  had  Jod>  he,  in  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life, 
publifhed  above  20  books,  which  greatly  needed  what 
he  concluded  with,  A  table  of  bis  principles,  or  a  key 
to  bis  •writings  ;  though  this  has  not  proved  fufficient 
to  render  them  intelligible  to  common  apprehenfions. 

The  key  above  mentioned  appeared  in  1624,  and  he 
did  not  long  furvive  it.  For  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  1 8th  of  November  that  year,  he  called  one  of  his 
fon*,  and  afked  him  “  if  he  alfo  heard  that  excellent 
U  n  raufic  ?” 
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Bceotia,  mufic  ?»  to  which- being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  he 
i>oer  ^aavej  ordered  the  door  to  be  fet  open,  that  the  mufic  might 
be  the  better  heard.  He  alked  afterwards  what  o’clock 
it  was  ?  and  being  told  it  had  ftruck  two,  he  faid 

Jt  is  not  yet  my  time  ;  my  time  is  three  hours  hence.” 
In  the  interim  he  was  heard  to  fpeak  thefe  words  : 
f‘  O  thou  ftrong  God  of  hofts,  deliver  me  according 
to  thy  will !  O  thou  crucified  Lord  JefuS,  have  mercy 
upon  me,  and  receive  me  into  thy  kingdom  !”  When 
it  was  near  fix  o’clock,  he  took  his  leave  of  his  wi  e 
and  fons,  and  blelfed  them,  and  faid,r  “  Now .  I  go 
hence  into  paradife  then  bidding  his  fon  turn  him, 
he  immediately  expired  his  laft  breath  in  a  deep  figh. 
A  great  number  of  perfons  have  been  inveigled  by  the 
▼ifions  of  this  fanatic,  notwithftanding  his  talents  in 
involving  the  plaineft  things  in  myltery  and  asnigmati- 
cal  jargon.  Among  others,  the  famous  Qiiirinus  Kahl- 
man  may  be  reckoned  the  principal  of  his  followers  in 
Germany  ;  who  fays,  he  had  learned  more  being  alone 
in  his  ftudy,  from  Boehmen,  than  he  could  have  learn¬ 
ed  from  all  the  wife  men  of  that  age  together  ;  and, 
that  we  may  not  be  in  the  dark  as  to  what  fort  of 
knowledge  this  was,  he  acquaints  us,  that  amidft  an 
infinite  number  of  vifions  it  happened,  that,  being 
fnatched  out  of  his  ftudy,  he  faw  thoufands  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lights  rifing  round  about  him.  Nor  has  he 
been  without  admirers,  and  thofe  in  no  fmall  number, 
in  England ;  among  the  foremoft  of  whom  Hands  the 
famous  Mr  William  Law,  author  of  Chrijlian  Per- 
fettion ,  &c.  who  has  favoured  his  countrymen  with 
an  Englifh  edition  of  Jacob  Boehmen’s  works  in  2  vols 
4to. 

BCEOTIA,  the  name  of  two  ancient  kingdoms, 
one  of  which  was  founded  or  rather  reftored  by  Cad¬ 
mus,  and  named  by  him  Bcet'ta,  from  the  ox  which 
is  faid  to  have  direfted  him  to  the  place  where  he  built 
the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  better  known  after¬ 
wards  by  the  name  of  Thebes.  But  as  the  inhabitants 
were  fcarce  ever  diftinguilhed  as  a  nation  by  the  name 
of  Boeotians,  but  of  Thebans ,  we  refer  to  the  article 
Theb.es  for  their  liiftory,  & c. 

The  other  Bceotia  was  in  Theffaly,  and  i3  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Bceotus  the  fon  of  Neptune  and 
brother  of  JEolus,  by  Arne  the  daughter  of  -/Eolus 
king  of  fEolis.  This  laft,  having  fent  liis  daughter  to 
Metapontium  a  city  of  Italy,  (he  was  there  delivered  of 
thofe  two  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom  fhe  called  after  her 
father’s  name  JEolus ;  and  he  poflefled  himfelf  of  the 
ifiands  in  the  Tyrrhenian,  now  the  Tufcan  fea,  and 
built  the  city  of  Lipara.  Bceotus  the  younger  fon  went 
to  his  grandfather  and  fucceeded  him  in  his  kingdom, 
called  it  after  his  own  name,  and  the  capital  city  Arne, 
from  his  mother.  All  that  we  know  of  thefe  Boeotians 
is,  that  they  held  this  fettlement  upwards  of  200  years  ; 
and  that  the  Theftalians  expelled  them  from  it ;  upon 
which  they  came  and  took  poffeffion  of  that  country, 
which  till  then  had  been  called  Cadmeis,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Bceotia.  Diodorus  and  Homer  tell  us, 
that  thefe  Boeotians  fignalized  themfelves  at  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war ;  and  the  latter  adds,  that  five  of  Bceotus’s 
grandfons,  viz.  Peneleus,  Leitus,  Frothcenor,  Arce- 
filaus,  and  Clonius,  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  troops  thither. 

BOERHAAVE  (Herman),  one  of  the  greateft 
phyficians,  as  well  as  the  beft  men,  that  this  or  per¬ 


haps  any  age  has  ever  produced,  was  born  in  1668  at  Boerhaav^ 
Vorhout,  a  village  near  Leyden.  At  the  age  of  1 6  '““Y*""" * 
he  found  hiinfelf  without  parents,  prote&ion,  advice, 
or  fortune.  He  had  already  ftudied  theology  and  the 
other  ecclefiaftical  fciences,  with  the  defign  of  devoting 
himfelf  to  a  clerical  life ;  but  the  fcience  of  nature, 
which  equally  engaged  his  attention,  foon  engrofled  his 
whole  time.  This  illuftrious  perfon,  whofe  name  af¬ 
terwards  fpread  throughout  the  world,  and  who  left  at 
his  death  above  L.  200,000,  could  at  that  time  barely 
live  by  his  labours,  and  was  compelled  to  teach  the  ma¬ 
thematics  to  obtain  neceflaries.  But  in  1 693,  being  J 

received  dodtor  in  the  fcience  of  phyfic,  he  began  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  his  merit  being  at  length  difeovered,  many 
powerful  friends  patronized  him,  and  procured  him  three 
valuable  employments  :  the  firft  was  that  of  profeflor 
of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  ;  the  fecond, 
that  of  profeflor  of  chemiftry  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  of 
profeflor  of  botany.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  the  Royal  Society  at  London,  invited  him  to 
become  one  of  their  members.  He  communicated  to 
each  his  difeoveries  in  chemiftry.  The  city  of  Leyden 
became  in  his  time  the  fchool  of  Europe  for  this  fcience. 
as  well  as  medicine  and  botany.  All  the  princes  of 
Europe  fent  him  difciples,  who  found  in  this  fleilful 
profeflor,  not  only  an  indefatigable  teacher,  but  even  a 
tender  father,  who  encouraged  them  to  purfue  their  la¬ 
bours,  confoled  them  in  their  afflictions,  and  folaced 
them  in  their  wants.  When  Peter  the  Great  went  to 
Holland  in  1715,  to  inftrudl  himfelf  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  he  alfo  attended  Boerhaave  to  receive  his  leflons. 

Elis  reputation  was  fpread  as  far  as<  China :  a  Manda¬ 
rine  wrote  to  him  with  this  infer  iption,  “To  the  il¬ 
luftrious  Boerhaave,  phyfician  in  Europe;”  and  the 
letter  came  regularly  to  him.  The  city  of  Leyden 
has  raifed  a  monument  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  to 
the  falutary  genius  of  Boerhaave,  Salutifero  Beerhaavii 
genio  facrum.  It  confifts  of  an  urn  upon  a  pedeftal  of 

black  marble :  fix  heads,  four  of  which  reprefent  the 
four  ages  of  life,  and  two  the  fciences  in  which  Boer¬ 
haave  excelled,  foim  a  group  ifluing  between  the  urn. 
and  its  fupporters.  The  capital  of  this  bafis  is  deco-  , 
rated  with  a  drapery  of  white  marble,  ia  which  the 
artift  has  (hown  the  different  emblems  of  diforders  and. 
their  remedies.  Above,  upon  the  furface  of  the  pe¬ 
deftal,  is  the  medallian  of  Boerhaave  :  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  frame,  a  ribband  difplays  the  favourite  motto- 
of  this  learned  man  ;  Simplex  vigilum  veri ,  “  Truth.  ' 
unarrayed.”  I 

From  the  time  of  the  learned  Hippocrates,  no  phy¬ 
fician  has  more  juftly  merited  the  efteem  of  his  coterm 
poraries,  and  the  thanks  of  pofterity,  than  Boerhaave. 

He  united  to  an  uncommon  genius,  and  extraordinary 
talents,  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  gave  them  fo 
great  a  value  to  fociety.  He  made  a  decent,  Ample, 
and  venerable  appearance,  particularly  when  age  had’ 
changed  the  colour  of  his  hair.  He  was  an  eloquent 
orator,  and  declaimed  with  dignity  and  grace.  He  J 

taught  very  methodically,  and  with  great  precifion  ;  he 
never  tired  his  auditors,  but  they  always  regretted  that 
his  difeourfes  were  finilhed  He  would  fometimes  give 
them  a  lively  turn  with,  raillery  ;  but  his  raillery  was 
refined  and  ingenious,  and  it  enlivened  the  fubjeft  he 
treated  of,  without  carrying  with  it  any  thing  fevere 
or  fatiricaL  A  declared  foe  to  all  excels,  he  confi-  ,  , 

deredt 
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(Boerhaave.  dered  decent  mirth  as  the  fait  of  life.  It  was  the  daily 
— -V— '  practice  of  this  eminent  perfon,  through  his  whole  life, 
as  foon  as  he  rofe  in  the  morning,  which  was  generally 
very  early,  to  retire  for  an  hour  to  private  prayer,  and 
meditation  on  fome  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He  often 
told  his  friends,  when  they  a  iked  him  how  it  was  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  go  through  fo  much  fatigue?  that  it 
was  this  which  gave  him  fpirit  and  vigour  in  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  day.  This  he  therefore  recommended  as 
the  heft  rule  he  could  give' :  for  nothing,  he  faid,  could 
tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body  than  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  mind  ;  and  that  he  knew'  nothing  which 
could  fupport  himfelf,  or  his  fellow-xreatures,  amidft 
the  various  diftrefles  of  life*  but  a  well-grounded  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  fupreme  Being  upon  the  principles  of 
Chriftianity.  This  was  ftrongly  exemplified  in  his  own 
illnefs  in  1722,  which  can  hardly  be  told  without  hor¬ 
ror  ;  and  by  which  the  courfe  of  his  le&ures  as  well  as 
his  practice  was  long  interrupted.  He  was  for  five 
months  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  gout,  where  he  lay 
upon  his  back  without  daring  to  attempt  the  leaft  mo¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  any  effort  renewed  his  torments,  which 
were  fo  exquifite,  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  de¬ 
prived  of  motion  but  of  fenfe.  Here  his  medical  art 
was  at  a  ftand  ;  nothing  could  be  attempted,  becaufe 
nothing  could  be  propofed  with  the  leaft  profpeft  of 
fuccefs.  But,  having  (in  the  fixth  month  of  his  ill¬ 
nefs)  obtained  fome  remiflion,  he  determined  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  the  juice  of  fumitory,  endive,  or  fuccory,  taken 
thrice  a  day  in  a  large  quantity,  (viz.  above  half  a  pint 
each  dofe),  might  not  contribute  to  his  relief;  and  by  a 
perfeverance  in  this  method  he  was  wonderfully  reco¬ 
vered.  This  patience  of  Boerhaave’s  was  founded  not 
on  vain  reafonings,  like  that  of  which  the  Stoics 
boafted  ;  but  on  a  religious  compofure  of  mind,  and 
Chriftian  refignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

Of  his  fagacity  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 

I  which  he  often  difcovered  and  defcribed,  at  the  firft 

fight  of  a  patient,  fuch  diftempers  as  betray  themfelves 
by  no  fymptoms  to  common  eyes,  fuch  furprifing  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  given,  as  fcarcely  can  be  credited, 
though  attefted  beyond  all  doubt.  Yet  this  great  ma- 

I®  fter  of  medical  knowledge  was  fo  far  from  a  prefump- 

tuous  confidence  in  his  abilities,  or  from  being  puffed 
I  up  by  his  riches,  that  he  was  condefcending  to  all,  and 

remarkably  diligent  ~in  his  profefllon  ;  and  he  often 
ufed  to  fay,  that  the  life  of  a  patient  (if  trifled  with  or 
neglected)  would  one  day  be  required  at  the  hand  of 
I  the  phyfician.  He  always  called  the  poor  his  heft  pa- 

I,  tients ;  for  God  (faid  he)  is  their  paymafter.  The 

a&ivity  of  his  mind  fparkled  vilibly  in  his  eyes.  He 
was  always  cheerful,  and  delirous  of  promoting  every 
V  valuable  end  of  converfation ;  and  the  excellency  of 

the  Chriftian  religion  was  frequently  the  fubjeft  of  it : 
for  he  afferted,  on  all  proper  occafions,  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  and  facred  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
maintained,  that  they  only  could  give  peace  of  mind, 
]:  that  fweet  and  facred  peace  which  pafieth  all  under- 

y  {landing  ;  fince  none  can  conceive  it  but  he  who  has  it ; 

j  and  none  can  have  it  but  by  divine  communication.  He 

j  never  regarded  calumny  nor  detraftion  (for  Boerhaave 

himfelf  had  enemies),  nor  ever  thought  it  neceffary  to 
confute  them.  “  They  are  fparks  (faid  he)  which,  if 
you  do  not  blow,  will  go  out  of  themfelves.  The 


fureft  remedy  againft  fcandal,  is  to  live  it  down  by  a  Boerhaave, 
perfeverance  in  well-doing  ;  and  by  praying  to  God  Boef* 
that  he  would  cure  the  diftempered  minds  of  thofe  who  aav‘a*  . 
traduce  and  injure  us.”  Being  once  aficed  by  a  friend, 
who  had  often  admired  his  patience  under  great  pro¬ 
vocations,  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry, 
and  by  what  means  he  had  fo  entirely  fupprefied,  that 
impetuous  and  ungovernable  paflion  ?  he  anfwered, 
with  the  utmoft  franknefs  and  fincerity,  that  he  was 
naturally  quick  of  refentment;  but  that  he  had,  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to  this 
maftery  over  himfelf. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the  firft 
approaches  of  that  fatal  illnefs  which  brought  him  to 
the  grave,  viz.  a  diforder  in  his  breaft,  which  was  at 
times  very  painful,  often  threatened  him  with  imme¬ 
diate  fuffocation,  and  terminated  in  an  univerfal  drop- 
fy :  but  during  this  affliftive  and  lingering  illnefs,  hi3 
conftancy  andfirmnefs  did  not  forfake  him  ;  he  neither 
intermitted  the  neceffary  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot  the 
proper  preparations  of  death.  About  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  his  diffolution,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Schultens,  one 
of  the  molt  learned  and  exemplary  divines  of  the  age, 
attended  him  at  his  country-houfe,  the  Doftor  dehred 
his  prayers,  and  afterwards  entered  into  a  moft  re¬ 
markable  judicious  difeourfe  with  him  on  the  fpiritual 
and  immaterial  nature  of  the  foul ;  and  this  he  illuftra- 
ted  to  Mr  Schultens  with  wonderful  perfpicuity,  by  a 
defeription  of  the  .effefts  which  the  infirmities  of  his 
body  had  upon  las  faculties ;  w'hich  yet  they  did  not 
fo  opprefs  or  vanquiih,  but  his  foul  was  always  mafter 
of  itfelf,  and  always  refigned  to  the  pleafure  of  its  ma¬ 
ker — and  then  he  added,  “  He  who  loves  God  ought 
to  think  nothing  defirable  but  what  is  moft  pleafing  to 
the  fupreme  goodnefs.”  Thefe  were  his  fentiments, 
and  fuch  was  his  conduit  in  this  ftate  of  weaknefs  and 
pain.  As  death  approached  nearer,  he  was  fo  far  from 
terror  or  confufion,  that  he  feemed  lefs  fenfible  of  pain, 
and  more  cheerful  under  his  torments,  which  continued 
till  the  23d  day  of  September,  1738,  on  which  he  died 
(much  honoured  and  lamented)  between  four  and  five 
in  the  morning,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age — often  re¬ 
commending  to  the  bye-ftanders  a  careful  observation 
of  St  John’s  precepts  concerning  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  love  of  man,  as  frequently  inculcated  in  his  firft 
epiftle,  particularly  in  the  fifth  chapter.  His  funeral 
oration  was  fpoken  in  Latin  before  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  by  Mr  Schultens, 
and  afterwards  publilhed  at  their  particular  defire.  He" 
wrote,  1 .  lnftitutioncs  Mediae.  2.  jiphorifmi  de  cog- 
nofeendis  &_  curandis  Morb'ts.  3.  Inftituliones  £3*  Ex~ 
perimenta  Chemise.  4.  Libellus  de  Materia  Medica ,  et 
remedio  rumformulis  qua  ferviunt  aphorifmis.  Swieten 
publiffied,  Commentaries  upon  his  slphorifnis ,  in  5  vols 
4to ;  and  feveral  other  works,  all  greatly  efteemed. 

BOERHAAVIA;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  or¬ 
der,  belonging  to  the  monanffria  clafs  of  plants.  There 
is  no  calyx;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  campanulated, 
and  plaited;  and  the  feed  is  one,  naked,  and  below. 

There  are  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  Indies.  Some 
of  thefe  plants  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  moft  of 
them  only  18  inches  or  two  feet.  They  carry  flowers 
of  a  yellow  or  red  colour,  but  are  by  no  means  fo 
remarkable  as  to  merit  any  particular  defeription. 

U  u  2  BOESCHOT,  ■ 
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Boefchot,  BOESCHOT,  3  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
^gethiua.  jn  prov;nce  0f  Brabaut,  feated  on  the  river  Nethe, 
'  '  in  E.  Long.  4. 45.  N.  Lat.  51.5. 

BOETHIUS,  or  Boetius  (Flavius  Anicius  Man¬ 
lius  Torquatus  Severinus),  a  profe  as  well  as  poetical 
writer  of  the  6th  century,  bom  of  one  of  the  nobleft 
families  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
related  to  have  been  about  that  period  in  the  Roman 
kiftory  when  Auguftulus,  whofe  fears  had  induced  him 
to  a  refignation  of  the  empire,  was  banifhed,  and  Odo- 
acer  king  of  the  Herulians  began  to  reign  in  Italy,  viz. 
in  the  year  of  Chrifl  476,  or  iomewhat  after.  The  fa¬ 
ther  of  Boetius  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  his 
relations  undertook  the  care  of  his  education  and  the 
direction  of  his  ftudies.  His  excellent  parts  were  foon 
difcovered ;  and,  as  well  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy  as  to  perfect  himfelf  in  the  Greek 
language,  he  was  fent  to  Athens.  Returning  young  to 
Rome,  he  was  Toon  diflinguifhed  for  his  learning  and 
virtue,  and  promoted  to  the  principal  dignities  in  the 
ftate,  and  at  length  to  the  confulate.  Living  in  great 
affluence  and  fplendor,  he  addi&ed  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  theology,  mathematics,  ethics,  and  logic  ;  and  how 
great  a  matter  he  became  in  each  of  thefe  branches  of 
learning,  appears  from  thofe  works  of  his  now  extant. 
The  .great  offices  which  he  bore  in  the  ftate,  and  his 
confummate  wifdom  and  inflexible  integrity,  procured 
him  fuch  a  fhare  in  the  public  councils,  as  proved  in 
the  end  his  deftru&ion  5  for  as  he  employed  his  intereft 
with  the  king  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
«f  dtferving  men,,  fo  he  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  in 
the  deteftion  of  fraud,,  the  reprefling  of  violence,  and 
tire  defence  of  the  ftate  againft  invaders.  At  this  time 
Theodoric  the  Goth.had  attempted  to  ravage  Campa¬ 
nia  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  vigilance  and-  refolution 
of  Boetius  that  that  country  was  preferved  from  de- 
ttrn&ion.  At  length,  having  murdered  Odoacer,  The¬ 
odoric  became  king  of  Italy,  where  he  governed  33 
years  with  prudence  and  moderation,  during  which 
time  Boetius  poffeffed  a  large  fhare  of  his  efteem  and 
*onfidence.  It  happened  about  this  time  that  Juftin, 
the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  upon  his  fucceeding  to  Ana- 
ftafius,  made  an  edift  condemning  all  the  Arians,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Goths,  to  perpetual  banifhment  from  the 
eaftern  empire:,  in  this  edift  Hormifda  bifliop  of  Rome, 
and  alfo  the  fenate,  concurred,  But  Theodoric,  who, 
as  being  a  Gothvwas  an  Arian,  was  extremely  troubled 
at  it;  and  conceived  an  averfion  againft  the  fenate  for 
the  lhare  they  had  borne  in  this  profcription.  Of  this 
difpofition  in  the  king,  three  men  of  profligate  lives 
anddefperate  fortunes,  Gaudentius,  Opilio,  and  Bafilius, 
took  advantage.  Having  entertained  a  fecret  defire 
of  revenge  againft  Boetius,  for  having  been  inftrumen- 
tal  in  the  difmififon  of  the-  latter  from  a  lucrative  em¬ 
ployment  under  the  king,  they  accufed  him  of  feveral 
crimes  ;  fuch  as  the  flifling  a  charge,  the  end  whereof 
■was  to  involve  the  whole  fenate  in  the  guilt,  of  treafon; 
and  an  attempt,  by  dethroning  the  king,  to  reftore  the 
liberty  of  Italjr ;  and,  laftly,  they  fuggefted,  that,  to 
acquire  the  honours  he  was  in  poffeflion  of,  Boetius 
had  had  recourfe  to  magical  art.  Boetius  was  at  this 
time  at  a  great  diftance  from  Rome  ;  however,  Theo¬ 
doric  tranfmitted  the  complaint  to  the  fenate,  enfor¬ 
cing  it  with  a  fuggeilion  that  the  fafety,  as  well  of  the. 


people  as  the  prince,  w&s  rendered  very  precarious  by  Boethius, 
this  fuppofed  defign  to  exterminate  the  Goths.  The  ,  •Bog'  . 
fenate,  perhaps  fearing  the  refentment  of  the  king,  and 
having  nothing  to  hope  from  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprife 
which,  fuppofing  ever  it  to  have  been  meditated,  was 
now  rendered  abortive,  without  fummoning  him  to  his 
defence,  condemned  Boetius  to  death.  The  king, 
however,  apprehending  fome  bad  confequence  from, 
the  execution  of  a  fenteuce  fo  flagrantly  unjuft,  miti¬ 
gated  it  to  banifhment.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  Ti- 
cinum,  now  the  city  of  Pavia,  in  Italy  :  being  in  that 
place  feparated  from  his  relations,  who  had  not  been 
permitted  to  follow  him  into  his  retirement,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  derive  from  philofophy  thofe  comforts  whiclt 
that  alone  was  capable  of  affording  to  one  in  his  for¬ 
lorn  fltuation,  fequeftered  from  his  friends,  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  tyrant  i 
and  accordingly  he  there  compofed  that  valuable  dif- 
coarfe,  intitled,  De  Confolattone  PhUofophite.  About 
two  years  after  his  banifhment,  Boetius  was  beheaded 
in  prifon  by  the  command  of  Theodoric.  His  tomh 
is  to  be  feen  in  the  church  of  St  Augufline,  at  Pavia,, 
near  the  fteps  of  the  chancel.. 

The  extenfive  learning  and  eloquence  of  this  great 
man  are  oonfpicuoi}3  in  his  works,  which  feem  to  have 
been  collefted  with  great  care  an  edition  of  them  was 
printed  at  Venice,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1499.  In 
1570,  Glareanus,  of  Bafil,  collated  that  with  federal 
manuferipts,  and  publifhed  it,  with  a  few  various  read¬ 
ings  in  the  margin.  His  chief  peiformance  is  that 
abovementioned,.  De  Confolatione  Pbtlofophix  ;  a  work 
well  known  in  the  learned  world,  and  to  which  the  af- 
fli&ed  have  often  applied.  In  particular,  our  Saxoa 
king  Alfred,  whofe  reign,  though  happy  upon  the 
whole,  was  attended  with  great  viciflitudes  of  fortune, 
had  recourfe  to  it  at  a  time  when  his  diftreffes  compelled 
him  to  feek  retirement ;  and  that  he  might  the  better 
imprefs  upon  his  mind  the  noble  fentiments  inculcated 
in  it,  he  made  a  complete  tranflation  of  it  into  the 
Saxon  language,  which,  within  thefe  few  years,  has 
been  given  to  the  world  in  its  proper  chara&er.  And 
Camden  relates,  that  queen  Elizabeth,,  during  the  time 
of  her  confinement  by  her  filter  Mary,  to  mitigate  her 
grief,  read  and  afterwards  tranflated  it  into  very  ele¬ 
gant  Englifh.  But  it  deferves  alfo  particular  notice, 
that  he  is  the  molt  confiderable  of  all  the  Latin  writers 
on  mufic  ;  and  that  his  treatife  De  Mufica  fupplied  fqr 
fome  centuries  the  want  of  thofe  Greek  manuferipts 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  loft. 

BOG  properly  fignifiea  a  quagmire,  covered  with 
grafs,  but  not  folid  enough  to  fupport  the  weight  of 
the  body ;  in  which  fenfe  it  differs  only  from  marfhes 
or  fens,  as  a  part  from  the  whole  :  fome  even  reitrain 
the  term  bog  to  quagmires  pent  up  between  two  hills  5 
whereas  fens  lie  in  champaign  and  low  countries,  where 
the  defeent  is  very  fmalL — To  drain  boggy  lands,  a 
good  method  is,  to  make  trenches  of  a  fuflicient  depth 
to  carry  off  the  moifture  5  and  if  thefe  are  partly  filled, 
up  with  rough  ftones,  and  then  covered  with  thorn- 
bufhes  and  ftraw,  to  keep  the  earth  from  filling  up  the 
interfiles,  a  ftratum  of  good  earth  and  turf  may  be 
laid  over  all ;  the  cavities  among  the  ftones  will  give 
paffage  to  the  water,  and  the  turf  will  grow  at  top  as 
if  nothing  had  been  dose. 

Boo, 
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Sog  Bog,  or  Bog  of  Gight,  a  fmall  town  of  Scotland, 
It  feated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey,  in  W.  Long. 
Bohemia;.  2.  23.  N.  Lat.  57,  48. 

'  BoG-Spavin.  See  Farriery,  §  xxxii.  3. 

BOGARMITiE.  See  Bogomili. 

BOGHO,  or  Bueil,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Nice 
in  Piedmont,  fuuated  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  in  E. 
Long.  6.  45.  N.  Lat.  44.  12. 

BOGLIO,  a  diftri£t  in  the  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  lying  on  the  river  Tinea  on  the  frontiers  of 
Provence  ;  the  capital  is  of  the  fame  name. 

Boglio,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  and  county  of  Nice, 
being  the  capital  of  a. territory  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.  44.  1 2. 

BOGOMILI,  or  Bogarmitje,  in  church  hiflory, 
a  feft  of  heretics,  which  fprung  up  about  the  year  ri  79. 
They  held,  that  the  ufe  of  churches,  of  the  facra- 
ment  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  all  prayer,  except  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  ought  to  be  abolifhed ;  that  the  bap- 
tifm  of  Catholics  is  imperfedl;  that  the  Perfons  of  the 
Trinity  are  unequal  ;  and  that  they  oftentimes  made 
themfelves  vifible  to  thofe  o£  their  fe£l.  They  faid,  that 
devils  dwelt  in  the  churches,  and  that  Satan  had  re- 
fided  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  from  the  deftru&ion  of 
Jerufalem  to  their  own  time. 

BOGOTO,  the  capital  of  New  Granada  in  Terra 
Firma  in  South  America,  near  which  are  gold  mines. 
It  is  fubjeft  to  Spain.  W.  Long.  73. 55.  N.  Lat.  4.  o. 

BOGUDIANA  (Pliny),  a  part  of  the  Mauritania 
Tingitana  in  Africa.  According  to  Cluverius,  it  is' 
the  Tingitana,  anciently  fo  called  from  King  Bogud. 

BOHEA,  in  commerce,  one  of  the  coarfeft  kinds 
of  tea  that  come  from  China.  SccThea. 

BOHEMIA,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  fubjeft  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  furrounded  on  every  fide  with 
woods  and  mountains  as  with  a  natural  rampart.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Moravia  and  part  of  Silefia,  on 
the  north  by  Luface  and  Upper  Saxony,  on  the  weft 
by  Franconia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Bavaria.  Although 
this  kingdom  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  Germany, 
and  its  king  is  an  ele&or  of  the  empire,  it  has  never- 
thelefs  its  particular  affemblies,  cuftoms,  and  language, 
different  from  the  Germans.  It  is  one  of  the  moil 
elevated  countries  of  Europe  :  for  no  river  enters  into 
it,  though  many  have  their  fource  there  ;  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Viftula,  and  the 
Morava.  The  air  is  cold  and  unwholefome  ;  for  they 
have  more  epidemical  difeafes  than  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  There  are  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  and 
even  fome  veins  of  gold.  The  capital  city  is  Prague  ; 
the  others  are  Cuttenburg,  Konigengretz,  Pilfen,  Cza- 
flaw,  Budweys,  Egra,  Glatz,  Tabor,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  others :  for  they  reckon  more  than  ico  cities, 
among  which  almoft  40  have  the  title  of  Royal.  The 
name  Bohemia *  in  the  German  language,  fignifies  the 
home,  or  abode,  of  the  Bait,  a  people  of  ancient  Gaul, 
who  under  their  leader  Sergovefus  fettled  in  that  coun¬ 
try  about  590  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera.  Thefe 
Boii  were  foon  after  expelled  by  the  Mareomanni,  a 
nation  of  the  Suevi,  who  were  afterwards  fubdued  by, 
the  Sclavi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  whole  language  is  (till 
fpoken  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Notwithstanding 
this  expulfion  of  the  Boii,  the  prefent  inhabitants  are 
ftill  called  Bohemians  by  foreigners,  but  the  natives  call 
themfelves  Zeds.  At  firft  they  were  governed  by 


dukes  ;  but  the  emperor  Otho  I.  conquered  the  duke  Bohemia, 
of  Bohemia,  and  reduced  the  province  under  the  em- 
pire.  Afterwards  Henry  V.  gave  the  title  of  king- to 
Ladiflaus  duke  of  Bohemia ;  and  frnce  that  time  thefe 
kings  have  been  electors  and  chief  cup-bearers  of  the 
empire,  and  the  kingdom  has  been  eledlive  ;  which 
privileges  have  been  confirmed  by  the  golden  bull. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Bohemia  received  the  kingdom 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  ceremony  was  praftifed 
upon  the  frontiers ;  after  which,  the  ftandards  of  the 
principalities  of  which  it  is  compofed  were  given  to 
them,  without  being  torn  and  given  to  the  people,  as 
is  done  with  the  enfigns  of  the  other  fiefs  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Auftria,  having  married  Anne, 
lifter  of  Lewis,  laft  king  of  Bohemia,  who  died  with¬ 
out  iffuc,  and  being  ele&ed  king,  that  kingdom  ha«- 
remained  in  his  family  ever  fince.  But  the  crown  is- 
conferred  with  fome  appearance  of  eledion  ;  which, 
right  the  ftates  of  Bohemia  ftill  pfetend  to  claim,  not- 
withftanding  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia*  Bo¬ 
hemia  is  declared  hereditary  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firft  fecular  eledor,  and** 
gives  his  opinion  after  the  eledor  of  Cologn ;  though 
he  does  not  affift  at  the  affembly  of  eledors,  except  at 
the  eledion  of  an  emperor..  For  thefe  200  years  paft 
they  have  not  appeared  at  the  collegiate  affemblies,  nor 
even  at  the  imperial  diets.  However,  in  1708,  the 
emperor  caufed  one  of  his  deputies,  in  quality  of  king 
of  Bohemia,  to  enter  into  the  college  of  eledors  at. 
the  diet  of  Ratilbon,  by  the  form  of  re-admifiion,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  deputy  of  the  eledor  of  Brunfwick. 

The  ftates  of  Bohemia  have  never  been  comprehended 
in  the  government,  or  in  the  cireles  of  the  empire  j 
they  arc  not  fubjed  to  any  of  its  jurifdidions,  nor  to 
the  Roman  months,  taxes,  or  public  contributions;  and 
they  owe  nothing  to  the  empire  but  what  the  emperor 
Leopold  voluntarily  impofed  upon  himfelf,  which  a- 
mounts  to  6000  livres  a. year  for  the  imperial  chamber. 

The  king  pays  homage  to  the’  emperor  and  the  empire 
for  his  ftates  as  firft  fecular  eledor otherwife  he  has  a 
right  to  exercife,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  all  authority  that  the  royalty  can  give,  pro*, 
vided  he  do  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  5  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  cannot  raife  contributions  or  taxes 
but  at  the  time  when  the  ftates  are  affembled,  the  ap¬ 
pointing  of  which  is  entirely  in  their  own  power.  The 
government  of  Bohemia  is  different  from  that  of  alls 
other  ftates,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  .being  managed 
by  fix  different  courts.  Firft,  the  council  of  the  're¬ 
gency,  or  the  great  royal  council,  in  which  prefides 
the  great  judge  or  burgrave  of  Bohemia,  and  who 
has  under  him  18  lieutenants  of  the  king  and  ' other 
affeffors.  Secondly,  the  council  or  fuperior  chamber 
©f  juftice,  at  which  the  great  mailer  of  the  kingdom  is 
prefident.  Thirdly,  the  chamber  of  fiefs.  .  Fourthly, , 
the  new  tribunal  to  judge  the  appeals  of  the  German 
vaffals  in  their  differences  on  the  accoufct  of  fiefs;  which 
court  hasalfo  its  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and  affeffors. 

Fifthly,  the  royal  chamber  of  finances,  which  has  a  pre¬ 
fident  and  vice-prefident.  Sixthly,  the  chancery,  which 
always  follows  the  court.  Befides,  every  circle  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  who  adminifter  juftice  in. 
their  prefecture.  The  ftates  are.  compofed  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  lords,  nobles,  and  burghers.  As  to  Moravia,  there 
is  a  grand,  bailiff,  who  governs  it  in.  the  name  of  the 

king; 


BOH 

Bohemian  king  of  Bohemia,  as  Margrave  of  Moravia. 
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He  is  at  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  river  Boiardo 

[I  the  head  of  the  royal  council,  which  is  compofed  of  Tilerno,  in  E.  Long.  14.  38.  N.  Lat.  41.  3©.  H 

an°‘  .  three  affeflors.  and  in  which  all  is  tranfa&ed  in  the  BOIARDO  (Matteo  Maria  of  Ferrara  1.  count ,  01  eau* 

name  of  theTting.  This  province  is  divided  into  five  of  Scandiano,  celebrated  for  his  Italian  poems,  lived  in 

circles,  each  of  which  has  its  bailiff.  There  are,  be-  the  1 5th  century.  His  principal  work  is  his  Orlando 
fides,  t#her  officers  of  juftice,  who  have  a  right  of  inamorato.  His  Latin  eclogues  and  fonnets  are  alfo 
Judging  only  at  certain  times,  and  in  particular  cafes,  much  admired. 

where  an  appeal  is  allowed.  BOJARS  denote  Ruffian  noblemen.  See  Russia. 

Bohemia  was  divided  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  BOIEMUM,  (anc.geog.)  a  part  of  Germany,  fur- 
Into  12  provinces,  in  each  of  which  he  ordered  two  rounded  with  the  Montes  Sudeti,  Ptolemy;  nowcaliedBo- 
captains  to  be  appointed  every  year  for  the  adminiftra-  hernia.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Boii,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
tion  of  the  government.  The  fame  emperor  caufed  the  who  removed  thither  before  Cae far’s  expedition  into  that 
church  of  Prague  to  be  erected  into  an  archbifhopric,  country,  (Caefar) ;  though  hefeems  to  err  in  the  name, 
with  this  advantage,  that  the  archbifhop  of  Prague  The  Boii  were  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  Marco- 
ffiould  have  the  prerogative  that  the  archbifhop  of  manni,  and  fettled  in  the  weft  of  Vindelicia,  which  was 
Mentz  formerly  enjoyed,  viz.  of  crowning  the  king  of  afterwards  called  Bayern,  and  hence  the  name  Bava- 
Bohemia.  The  duchy  of  Silefia,  the  marquifate  of  ria. 

Moravia,  and  that  of  Luface,  formerly  held  of  this  BOII,  (Caefar);  a  people  of  Celtics,  extending  from 
crown,  but  now  only  that  of  Moravia,  which  is  incor-  the  Ligeris  to  the  Elaver,  whence  came  the  Boii  of 
porated  with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  and  is  in  the  Gallia  Cifalpina,  whofe  migration  is  related  by  Livy, 
poffiffion  of  the  lioufe  of  Auftria,  Bon.  See  Bohemia. 

The  only  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  Bohemian  BOIGUACU,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  the  boa 


hiftory  is  the  rebellion  of  the  difciples  of  John  Hufs, 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  accouut  of  their  leaders  ha¬ 
ving  been  burnt  as  heretics.  This  occafioned  a  bloody 
war  of  16  years  continuance.  For  a  particular  account 
•of  which,  fee  the  article  Hussiti  s. 

BOHEMIAN  bole.  See  Bole. 


conftri&or.  See  Boa. 

BOIL,  or  Furuncle.  See  the  Index  fubjoined  to 
Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

BOILEAU  Sieur  Despereaux  (Nicholas),  the 
celebrated  French  poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1636.  Af 
ter  he  had  gone  through  his  courfe  of  polite  literature 


Bohemian  Brethren ,  a  fe£t  of  Chriftian  reformers  and  philofophy,  his  relations  engaged  him  to  the  ftudy 
which  fprung  up  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1467.  They  of  the  law,  and  he  was  admitted  advocate.  But  tho’ 
treated  the  pope  and  cardinals  as  antichrift,  and  the  he  had  all  the  talents  neceflary  for  the  bar,  yet  he  could 
church  of  Rome  as  the  whore  fpoken  of  in  the  Reve-  not  adapt  himfelf  to  a  fcience  which  turns  upon  conti- 
lation.  They  rejefted  the  facraments  of  the  Romiffi  nual  equivocations,  and  often  obliges  thofe  who  follow, 
church,  and  chofe  laymen  for  their  minifters.  They  it  to  clothe  falfehood  in  the  garb  of  truth.  He  there- 
held  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  fore  determined  to  ftudy  theology ;  but  he  could  hot 
rejected  the  Popiffi  ceremonies  in  the  celebration  of  the  longendure  the  thorns  of  fchool  divinity.  He  imagined, 
mafs,  nor  did  they  make  ufe  of  any  other  prayer  than  that,  to  allure  him  more  cunningly,  chicanery,  which 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They  confccrated  leavened  bread,  he  thought  to  avoid,  had  only  changed  her  habit ;  and 
They  allowed  no  adoration  but  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  fo  he  renounced  the  Sorbonne,  betook  himfelf  entirely 
communion.  They  rebaptized  all  fuch  as  joined  them-  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  took  poffeffion  of  one  of  the 


felves  to  their  congregation.  They  abhorred  the  wor- 
ffiip  of  faints  and  images,  prayers  for  the  dead,  celiba¬ 
cy,  vows,  and  falls  ;  and  kept  none  of  the  feftivals  but 
Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and  Whitfuntide. 

In  1504,  they  were  accufed  by  the  Catholics*  to 
King  Ladillaus  II,  who  publilhed  an  edidt  againft  them. 


fqremoft  places  in  Parnafius.  The  public  gave  his 
wotks  the  encomium  they  deferved ;  and  Lewis  XIV. 
who  always  loved  to  encourage  the  fciences  and  polite 
literature,  was  not  only  pleafed  to  have  Mr  Boileau’s 
works  read  to  him  conftantly  as  he  compofed  them, 
but  fettled  a  yearly  penfion  of  2coo  livres  upon  him, 


forbidding  them  to  hold  any  meetings  either  privately  and  gave  him  the  privilege  of  printing  all  his  works. 

or  publicly.  When  Luther  declared  himfelf  againft  TJ - r‘ - J  r - L - r  '  17 - ’■  - 

the  church  of  Rome,  the  Bohemian  brethren  endea¬ 
voured  to  join  his  party.  At  firft  that  reformer  (howed 
a  great  averfion  to  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians  fending 
their  deputies  to  him  in  1523  with  a  full  account  of 
their  do&rines,  he  acknowledged  that  they  were  a  fo- 
ciety  of  Chriftians  whofe  dodrine  came  nearell  to  the 
purity  of  the  gofpel.  Tnis  fed  pubiilhed  another  ccn- 
feffion  of  faith  in  153 5,  in  which  they  renounced  ana- 
baptifm,  which  they  at  firft  pra&ifed :  upon  which  a 
union  was  concluded  with  the  Lutherans,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  the  Zuinglians,  whofe  opinions  from  thence¬ 
forth  they  continued  to  follow 

BOHOL,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands  in  Alia,  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  northward  of  Mindanoa,  in  E.  Long.  122.5. 

N.  Lat.  10.  o. 


He  was  afterwards  chofen  a  member  of  the  French  a- 
cademy  and  alfo  of  the  academy  of  medals  and  ififerip- 
tions.  This  great  man,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  his 
integrity,  his  innocence,  and  diffuiive  benevolence,  as 
for  the  keenneis  of  his  fatires,  died  of  a  dropfy  on  the 
2d  of  March  1 71 1,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  The 
Lutrin  of  Boileau,  ftill  confidered  by  fome  French 
critics  of  the  prefent  time  as  the  beft  poem  to  which 
France  has  given  birth,  was  firft  publifhed  in  1647. 
It  is  with  great  reafon  and  juftice  that  Voltaire  con- 
fefles  the  Lutrin  inferior  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
Few  poets  can  be  fo  properly  compared  as  Pope  and 
Boileau;  and,  wherever  their  writings  will  admit  of 
comparifon,  we  may,  without  any  national  partiality, 
adjudge  the  fuperiority  to  the  Englifh  bard.  Thefe 
two  great  authors  reiembled  each  other  as  much  in  the 


BOIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  integrity  of  their  lives,  as  in  the  fubjefts  and  execu- 
Naples,  and  county  of  Molefe,  with  a  bifhop’s  ice.  It  tion  of  their  feveral  compofitions.  There  are  two  ac- 
$  tions 
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Boiling.  tion3  recorded  of  Boileau,  which  fufficiently  prove  that 
— "v  the  inexorable  fatirift  had  a  molt  generous  and  friendly 

heart ;  when  Patru,  the  celebrated  advocate,  who  was 
ruined  by  his  pafiion  for  literature,  found  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  painful  neceflity  of  felling  his  expenfive  library, 
and  had  almoft  agreed  to  part  with  it  for  a  moderate- 
fum,  Boileau  gave  him  a  much  fuperior  price ;  and, 
after  paying  the  money,  added  this  condition  to  the 
purchafe,  that  Patru  Ihould  retain,  during  his  life,  the 
poffeffion  of  the  books.  The  fucceeding  inftance  of 
the  poet’s  generality  is  yet  nobler  : — when  it  was  ru¬ 
moured  at  court  that  the  king  intended  to  retrench  the 
penfion  of  Corneille,  Boileau  hallened  to  Madam  de 
Montefpan,  and  faid,  that  his  fovereign,  equitable  as 
he  was,  could  not,  without  injuftice,  grant  a  penfion 
to  an  author  like  himfelf,  juft  afeending  Parnaffus,  and 
take  it  from  Corneille,  who  had  fo  long  been  feated 
«n  the  fummit ;  that  he  entreated  her,  for  the  honour 
of  the  king,  to  prevail  on  his  majefty  rather  to  ftrike 
off  his  penfion,  than  to  withdraw  that  reward  from  a 
man  whofe  title  to  it  was  incomparably  greater ;  and 
that  he  Ihould  more  eafily  confole  himfelf  under  the 
lofs  of  that  diftin&ion,  than  under  the  a'ffli&ion  of  fee¬ 
ing  it  taken  away  from  fuch  a  poet  as  Corneille.  This 
magnanimous  application  had  the  fuccefs  which  it  de- 
ferved,  and  it  appears  the  more  noble,  when  we  recoi¬ 
led!;  that  the  rival  of  Corneille  was  the  intimate  friend 
,  of  Boileau.  The  long  unrefervod  intercourfe  which 

!  fubfifted  between  our  poet  and  Racine  was  highly  be¬ 

neficial  and  honourable  to  both.  The  dying  farewell 
of  the  latter  is  the  mod  expreffive  eulogy  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  charafter  of  Boileau  :  “  Je  regarde  comme  un 
bonheur  pour  moi  de  mourir  avant  vous,”  faid  the 
tender  Racine,  in  taking  a  final  leave  of  his  faithful 
and  generous  friend. 

BOILING,  or  Ebulition,  the  bubbling  up  of 
any  fluid.  The  term  is  moft  commonly  applied  to  that 
bubling  which  happens  by  the  application  of  fire, 
though  that  which  enfues  on  the  mixture  of  an  acid 
and  alcali  is  fometimes  alfo  diftinguilhed  by  the  fame 
name.  Boiling,  in  general,  is  occafioned  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  an  elaitic  fluid  through  that  which  is  faid  to 
boil ;  and  the  appearance  is  the  fame,  whether  it  is 
common  air,  fixed  air,  or  fteam,  that  makes  its  way 
through  the  fluid.  The  boiling  of  water  is  proved  by 
1  Dr  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  in  his  effay  on  the  afeent  of 
vapour,  to  be  occafioned  by  the  lowermoft  particles  of 
the  water  being  heated  and  rarified  into  vapour  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vef- 
fel ;  in  confequence  of  which,  being,  greatly  inferior  in 

IB  fpecific  gravity  to  the  furrounding  fluid,  they  afeend 

with  great  velocity,  and  lacerating  and  puihing  up  the 
body  of  water  in  their  afeent,  give  it  the  tumultuous 
n  motion  called  boiling.  That  this  is  occafioned  by  fteam, 
and  not  by  particles  of  air  or  fire,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
■  may  be  very  eafily  proved  in  the  following  manner : 

I  Let  a  common  drinking  glafs  be  filled  with  hot  water, 

jl  and  then  inverted  into  a  veffel  of  the  fame  :  as  foon  as- 

I!  the  water  in  the  veffel  begins  to  boil,  large  bubbles  will 

be  obferved  to  afeend  in  the  glafs,  which  will  difplace 
the  water  in  it,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  there  wiU.  be  a  con¬ 
tinual  bubbling  from  under  its  edge  ;  but  if  the  glafs  is 
then  drawn  up,  fo  that  its  mouth  may  only  touch  the 
water,  and  a  cloth  dipt  in  cold  water  be  applied  to  the 
•utfide,the  fteam  within  it  will  beinftaatly  condenfed. 


and  the  water  will  afeend  fo  as  to  fill  it  entirely,  or  Boiling 
very  nearly  fo.  See  the  article  Evaporation.  H 

Boiling,  in  trade  and  manufa&ures,  is  a  prepara-  ■  °13‘ 

tion  given  to  divers  forts  of  bodies  by  making  them 
pafs  over  the  fire,  chiefly  in  water,  tho’  fometimes  in 
other  liquors.  In  this  fenfe  we  fpeak  of  the  boiling  of 
fait,  boiling  of  fugar,  copperas,  &c. 

Boiling  of  Silk  nuiih  Soap  is  the  firft  preparation  in 
order  to  dyeing  it.  Thread  is  &lfo  boiled  in  a  ftrong 
lixivium  of  a  files  to  prepare  it  for  dyeing. 

Boiling,  in  the  culinary  art,  is  a  method  of  dref- 
fing  meats  by  codtion  in  hot  water,  intended  to  foften 
them,  and  difpofe  them  for  eafier  digeftion.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  boiling  are  different  according  to  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  the  water.  Pulfe  boiled  in  fea- water 
grow  harder  ;  mutton  boiled  in  the  fame  becomes  fof- 
ter  and  tenderer  than  in  frefti  water,  but  taftes  faltifh 
and  bitter. 

Boiling  to  Death  ( caldariis  decoquere ),  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  age ;  a  kind  of  puniftiment  inflicted  on  thieves, 
falfe  coiners,  and  fome  other  criminals. 

Boiling,  is  alfo  a  method  of  trying  or  effaying  the 
goodnefs  or  falfenefs  of  a  colour  or  dye.  The  fluff  is 
to  be  boiled  in  water  with  certain  drugs,  different  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  colour,  to  try 
whether  or  no  it  will  difeharge,  and  give  a  tinfture  to 
the  water.  With  this  view  crimfon  filks  are  boiled 
with  alum,  and  fcarleta  with  foap,  in  quantity  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  filk- 

Boiling- Wells,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Burning- 
Springs,  and  Iceland. 

BOINITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the; 
county  of  Zell,  remarkable  for  its  baths  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  faffron  that  grows  about  it.  E.  Long.  19.  10.. 

N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

BOIOBI,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  fer- 
pent  found  in  America,  and  called  by  the  Portuguefe; 
cobra  de  verb..  It  is  about  an  ell  in  length,  of  the; 
thicknefs  of  a  man’s  thumb,  and  is  all  over  of  a  very 
beautiful  and  Alining  green.  Its  month  is  very  large,, 
and  its  tongue  black.  It  loves  to  be  about  houfes,, 
and  never  injures  any  creature- unlefs  provoked  or  hurt; 
but  it  will  then  bite,  and  its  poifon  is  very  fatal.  The 
natives  take  as  a  remedy  againft  its  poifon,  the  root 
caa  apia  bruiied,  and  mixed  with  water-  See  Caa 
Apia. 

BOIORUM  Deserta,  (ane.  geog.)  a  diftri<ft  of 
Pannonia,  fb  called  from  the.excilion  of  the  Boii  by 
the  Getae.  Now  the  Wcinerwald,  of  Lower  Auftria,. 
towards  Stiria,  to  the  eaft  of  mount  Cetius,  or  the 
Hahlenberg,  and  fouth  of  Vindobona  or  Vienna* 

BOIQUIRA,  the  American  name  for  the  rattle- 
fnake. 

BOIS-le-duc,  called  by  the  Dutch  Hertogen- 
bofeh,  a  large,  ftrong,  and  handfonae  town  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  in  Dutch  Brabant,  feated  between  the  rivers; 
Dommel  and  Aa  among  moraffes,  in  E.  Long,  6.,  160. 

N.  Lat.  31.  45. 

Bo  is  de  Soignies,  the  foreft  of  Soignies,  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands  and  province. of  Brabant,  about  three 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bruffels. 

Bors  deCoiJf,  the  name  given  to  a  South  American 
tree  growing  about  Surinam,  held  in  the  higheft  elti — 
mation  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
now  recommended  to  the  phyfidans in  Europe  by  Do 
Eermim 
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treatife  lately  publifhed  at  Amfterdam.  north  of  the  river  Jehun,  or  Amu;  in  E.  Long.  6$.  §6.  1 
N.  Lat.  39.  iy.  In  1219  it  was  befieged  by  Jenghiz  u 
Khan,  as  being  part  of  Sultan  Mohammed’s  domi¬ 
nions  a  defceftdarit  of  the  famous  Mahmud  Gazari. 
At  that  time,  befides  the  city-walls,  which  were  very 
ftrong,  Bokhara  had  an  outward  inclofure  12  leagues 
in  compafs ;  which  (hut  in  not  only  the  fuburbs,  but 


Boiffard  Fermin  In  _  _ y  r _ 

Bokhara  root  *3  e^eemed  an  excellent  ftomachic,  reftoring 
»  .  the  appetite,  and  afiifting  digeftion  ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
w  celebrated  as  an  infallible  remedy  againft  even  the  moft 

inveterate  intermittents.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  ufed  with 
great  fafety  and  advantage  in  every  fpecies  of  remit* 
tent  and  Continued  fever,  with  patients  of  all  ages, 


fexes,  and  conditions,  even  during  pregnancy,  and  in  alfo  many  pleafant  feats  and  farms  watered  by  the  river 


the  puerperal- ftate.  Before  employing  it,  however,  it 
is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  adminifter  either  a  purgative 
or  emetic.  The  beft  method  of  exhibiting  it  is  in  de- 
co&ion  :  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  of  the  root  muft 
be  boiled  in  a  clofe  veffel  with  fix  pints  of  water  till  one 
half  be  confumed;  the  decofction  is  then  ftrained  off, 
and  a  cupful  taken  every  two  hours  till  the  fever  is 
entirely  extinguilhed.  Six  or  feven  days  after  a  cure 
’is  thus  performed,  it  is  generally  Beceffary  to  repeat  the 
purgative, 

BOISSARD  (John  James),  a  famous  antiquarian, 
born  at  Befan$on  the  capital  of  Franche  Compte  in 
France.  He  publifhed  feveral  colleftions  which  are  of 
great  ufe  to  fuch  as  are  defirous  to  underftand  the  Ro¬ 
man  antiquities.  He  had  a  great  paffion  for  this  ftu- 
dy ;  and  drew  with  his  own  hand  plans  of  all  the  an¬ 
cient  monuments  of  Italy.  He. died  at  Metz,  Octo¬ 
ber  30th  1602.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Four  vo¬ 
lumes  in  folio  of  Roman  antiquities,  adorned  with 
plates  engraved  by  Theodore  de  Bey  and  his  two  fons. 


Soghd,  from  whence  the  ancient  Sogdiana  took  its 
name.  The  Mogul  army  arrived  before  the  place  in 
July,  and  continued  the  fiege  during  the  following 
winter.  In  March  1220,  they  forced  the  outer  wall, 
and  began  to  befiege  the  city  in  form.  Sultan  Mo* 
hammed  had  left  in  the  city  a  very  numerous  garrifoit 
under  the  command  of  three  generals,  who  made  a  fally 
at  the  head  of  20,000  men  :  but  being  repulfed  with 
great  lofs,  their  courage  failed  them  ;  and,  inftead  of 
ftaying  to  defend  the  inhabitants,  as  foon  as  they  had 
got  into  the  city  by  one  gate,  palled  out  by  another 
with  their  families,  and  almoft  all  theif  foldiers,  hoping 
to  efcape  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night ;  but  their  de* 
fign  being  difcovered,  they  were  purfued  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  30,000  Moguls;  and  being  overtaken  at  the1 
river  Amu,  they  were,  after  a  bloody  difpute,  almoft 
all  out  to  pieces.  Mean  time,  Jenghiz  Khan,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  confufion  into  which  the  city  had  been 
thrown  by  the  defertion  of  the  garrifon,  ordered  an  at¬ 
tack  to  be  made  on  all  fides  at  once ;  but  while  he  was 


2.  Tkeatrutn  vitx  human a  ;  which  contains  the  lives  of  preparing  for  this,  the  magiftrates  and  clergy  went 


198  famous  perfons,  with  their  portraits.  3.  A  trea¬ 
tife  de  divinatione  &  rnagicts  prxjiigiist  Thefe  works 
are  fcarce,  and  efteemed  by  the  antiquarians. 

BOIT,  an  excellent  painter  in  enamel.  He  was 
born  in  Stockholm,  and  bred  a  jeweller  1  which  pro- 
fefiion  he  intended  to  follow  in  England ;  but  changed 
his  defign,  and  went  into  the  country,  where  he  taught 
children  to  draw.  He  there  engaged  a  gentleman’s 
daughter,  who  was  one  of  his  fcholars,  to  promife  him 
marriage  ;  but  the  affair  being  difcovered,  he  was 
thrown  into  prifon.  In  that  confinement,  whieh  lafted 
two  years,  he  ftudied  enamelling  ;  an  art  to  which  he 
fixed,  on  his  retnrn  to  London,  and  pra&ifed  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  The  prices  he  is  faid  to  have  obtained 
for  his  work  are  almoft  incredible  1  but  being  engaged 
in  a  very  large  defign  for  the  court,  and  Queen  Anne 
dying  before  it  was  completed,  he  ran  in  debt,  his 
goods  were  feized  by  execution,  and  he  fled  to  Fi  ance  ; 
where  he  changed  his  religion,  was  countenanced  by 
the  regent,  and  obtained  a  penfion  of  L.  250  pen  an¬ 


num,  but  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1726.  There  is  a  his  fpeech  by  praifing  God,  and  recounted  all  the  fa- 


out  and  prefented  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city.  Jei 
ghiz  Khan  granted  them  their  lives, **on_condition  that 
they  gave  no  ihelter  to  any  of  the  fultan’s  foldiers,  and 
put  out  all  who  ftiould  be  fufpe&ed  of  being  in  that 
prince’s  intereft  ;  W'hich  they  promifed  to  do  uport 
oath.  All  the  yonng  people,  however,  who  were  dif* 
pleafed  with  the  furrender,  retired  with  the  governor* 
to  the  caftle,  which  was  very  ftrong,  and  refolved  to 
defend  themfelves  to  the  latt  extremity.  Jenghiz  Khan, 
having  taken  poffeffion  of  Bokhara,  entered  on  horl’e* 
back  into  the  great  mofque,  and  afked  merrily  if  that 
was  the  fultan’s  pal'ace  ?  On  being  anfwered  that 
it  wa3  the  houfe  of  God,  he  alighted  ;  arid  giving  the 
principal  magistrate  his  horfe  to  hold,  mounted  the  gal* 
lery  where  the  ecclefiaftics  ufually  fat,  and  then  taking 
up  the  Koran,  threw  it  under  the  feet  of  his  horfes. 
Having  (laid  there  for  foffle  time,  lie  retired  to  his 
camp  ;  where,  fome  days  after,  having  affembled  the 
principal  people  of  Bokhara,  and  afeended  a  pulpit  e- 
redted  for  that  purpofe  in  the  midft  of  them,  he  began 
v.:*  1 _ _ _ r*  „  i _ j  _ _ .1  a.  a 


large  piece  done  by  him  at  Kenfington,  reprefenting 
Queen  Anne  fitting,  and  Prince  George  Handing  by 
her;  and  at  Bedford-houfe  is  another  very  large  plate 
of  the  duke’s  father  and  mother. 


vours  he  had  received  from  the  Almighty  :  he  then 
mentioned  the  perfidious  behaviour  of  their  fultan  to* 
wards  himfelf,  telling  them  that  God  had  fent  him  to 
rid  the  world  of  fuch  wicked  men.  As  to  them,  he  te- 


BOITJAPO,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ftifiled  his  fatisfaftion  for  their  having  freely  furnifhed 


ferpent  found  in  America ;  and  called  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  there,  cobra  di  apv.  It  grows  to  feven  or  eight 
feet  long,  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s  arm,  and 
very  fmall  and  taper  towards  the  tail.  Its  back  is  of 
an  olive  colour;  its  belly  yellow-,  and  covered  with  very 
regular  and  elegant  triangular  feales.  It  feeds  on 
frogs,  & c.  but  is  very  poifonous,  and  its  bite  extremely 
fatal. 

BOKHARA,  a  city  of  Tartary  in  Alia,  and  capi¬ 
tal  of  Great  Bukharia,  fituated  one  days  journey  to  the 

N°  49.  4 


his  army  with  neceffaries  ;  and  promifed  that  his  fol¬ 
diers  ftiould  not  meddle  with  ally  goods  which  they 
made  ufe  of  in  their  houfes ;  but  commanded  them  to 
deliver  lip  what  they  had  hidden,  under  pain  of  being 
tortured.  This  fpeech  had  fuch  an  effect,  that  the  poor 
inhabitants  delivered  up  every  thing,  as  well  what  they 
had  concealed  a?  what  they  had  prefent  ufe  for  ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  the  tyrant  foon  after  caufed  the 
city  to  be  burnt,  on  pretence  that  fome  of  the  fultan’a 
foldiers  were  concealed  in  it.  As  all  the  houfes  were. 

made 
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Bol  made  of  wood,  except  the  fultan’s  palace  which  was 
II  b'uilt  of  ftone,  and  fome  few  private  houfes  of  brick,  the 
Boles.  was  utterly  confumed  ;  and  Jenghiz  Khan  ha- 

”  ving  found  fome  few  fold  ie  is  that  had  a  dually  con¬ 
cealed  themfelves,  put  them  all  to  death  without  mer¬ 
cy.  The  caftle  furrendered  at  difcretion  foon  after  ;  and 
though  it  was  demolifhed,  the  governor  and  garrifon, 
out  of  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  clemency  from  fo 
bloody  a  tyrant,  had  their  lives  fpared.  Bokhara  con¬ 
tinued  in  ruins  for  fome  years,  but  at  length  Jenghez 
Khan  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  It  is  now  large  and 
populous  ;  and  is  the  refidence  of  a  khan  who  is  altoge¬ 
ther  defpotic,  though  his  power  reaches  but  a  little 
way  without  the  city.  The  town  is  feated  on  a  riling 
ground,  with  a  llender  wall  of  earth  and  a  dry  ditch. 
The  houfes  are  low,  built  moftly  of  mud  ;  but  the  ca- 
ravanferas  and  mofques,  which  are  numerous,  are  all  of 
brick.  The  bazars  or  market-places,  which  have  been 
{lately  buildings,  are  now  mollly  in  ruins.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  arc  more  civilized  and  polite  than  fome  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  yet  are  cowardly,  cruel,  effeminate, 
and  very  perfidious.  CJreat  numbers  of  Jews  and  Ara¬ 
bians  frequent  this  place,  though  they  are  much  op- 
preffed,  and  frequently  deprived  of  all  their  properties 
by  the  khan  or  his  attendants  at  pleafure.  At  bell 
they  pay  heavy  taxes,  and  it  is  almolt  criminal  to  be 
rich. 

BOL  (Hans  or  John),  a  painter,  born  at  Mechlin 
in  1534.  He  received  his  firft  inftrufHons  from  a  ma¬ 
iler  of  no  great  repute,  whom  he  foort  left ;  and  going 
to  Heidelberg,  employed  liimfelf  in  copying  feveral 
pictures  of  the  eminent  artifts.  His  fubje&s  are 
chiefly  landfcapes  with  animals  ;  but  he  alfo  fometimes 
painted  hiftory,  with  no  fmall  fuccefs.  We  have  by 
him  a  let  of  landfcapes,  views  in  Holland,  flightly 
etched,  but  in  a  llyle  that  indicates  the  hand  of  the 
mailer  He  died  in  1593. 

Bo l  (Ferdinand),  a  celebrated  painter  both  of  hi¬ 
ftory  and  portraits,  was  born  at  Dor t  in  1611,  and 
educated  at  Amilerdam.  In  the  fchool  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted,  Rembrant  Gerretz,  he  received  his  inftru&ions  as 
a  painter;  and  imitated  the  ftyle  of  hismafter  with  no 
little  fuccefs,  not  only  in  his  pidlures  but  in  his  en¬ 
gravings.  Bol’s  etchings  are  bold  and  free.  The 
1  lights  and  iliadows  in  them  are  broad  and  powerful, 
which  renders  the  effect  very  ftriking ;  but  they  want 
that  lightnefs  of  touch  and  admirable  tafte  which 
thofe  of  Rembrant  poffefs  in  fo  great  a  degree.  Bol 
died  at  Dort,  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  1681,  aged  70. 

BOKHARIA.  See  Bukhasua. 

BOLANDUS  (John),  a  famous  Jefuit, born  at  Til- 
lemont  in  the  Netherlands,  in  1596.  He  diftinguilhed 
I,  himfelf  by  writing  the  lives  of  the  faints,  under  the  title 
of  A£ia  Sanctorum,  of  which  he  publifhed  five  volumes 
in  folio ;  but  died  while  he  was  labouring  at  the  fixth, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  The  continuators  of  that 
I  work  are  called  Bollandijh. 

BOLBITINUM,  (anc.  ge®g.),  the  fecond  mouth 
of  the  Nile  reckoning  from  weft  to  eall ;  now  very 
fmall,  choaked  up  with  land,  and  called  le  Bras  de 
Beltin. 

BOLENTIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Pannonia 
Superior ;  now  Rackerjburg  in  Stiria.  See  Ra  ckersburg. 

BOLES,  are  vifeid  earths,  lefs  coherent  and  more 
friable  than  clay ;  more  readily  uniting  with  water, 
Vol.  III.  Part  I. 


and  more  freely  fubfiding  from  it.  They  are  foft  and  Boles 
un&uous  to  the  touch;  adhere  to  the  tongue;  and  by  II 
degreees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impreffing  a  light  fenfe  of  Bo  etus*' 
aftringency.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  thefe  earths;  'r"~" 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following. 

1.  Armenian  bole,  when  pure,  is  of  a  bright  red  co¬ 
lour  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  :  It  i3  one  of  the  hardeft 
and  moll  compad  bodies  of  this  clafs,  and  not  fmooth 
and  gloffy  like  the  others,  but  generally  of  a  rough 
and  dully  furface.  It  does  not  effervefee  with  acids, 
though  fome  part  of  it  is  diffolved  by  all  of  them. 

Neumann  obferves,  that  four  ounces  of  Armenian  bole 
diftilled  in  a  glafs  retort-  in  an  open  fire,  yielded,  three 
drachms  of  a  faline  phlegm,  which  fmelt  a  little  urinous, 
and  changed  fyrup  of  violets  green.  In  the  neck  of 
the  retort  was  found  a  little  powdery  faline  matter 
which  had  an  ammoniacal  tafte,  but  it  -was  in  too  fmall 
quantity  to  be  colle&ed  or  further  examined.  Like 
moll  other  coloured  earths,  this  kind  of  bole  contains 
a  portion  of  ferruginous  matter,  to  which  the  colour  is 
owing  ;  and  which  may  be  feparated  by  the  magnet, 
after  the  bole  has  been  calcined  with  oil  or  other  in¬ 
flammable  matters.  It  is  likewife  impregnated  with 
vitriolic  acid;  and  hence,  when  mixed  with  nitre  or  fea- 
falt,  it  extricates  the  acids  of  thefe  falts  in  the  fire. 

2.  French  bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  variegated 
with  irregular  l'pecks  of  white  and  yellow;  It  is  much 
fofter  than  the  Armenian,  and  flightly  effervefees  with 
acids. 

3.  Bole  of  Blois  is  yellow,  remarkably  lighter  than 
moil  of  the  other  yellow  earths,  and  effervefees  ftrongly 
with  acids. 

4.  Bohemian  bole  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  call 
of  red,  and  generally  of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is  not 
a  died  on  by  acids. 

5.  Lemnian  earth  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  flightly  . 
effervefees  with  acids. 

6.  Silefian  bole  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  acids 
have  no  fenfible  effedl  upon  it. 

Thefe  and  other  earths,  made  into  little  maffes,  and 
ftamped  with  certain  impreflions,  are  called  terra  JigU- 
lata.  They  have  been  recommended  as  aftringent, 
fudorific,  and  alexipharmic  ;  but  thefe  and  many  o- 
ther  virtues  that  have  been  afefibed  to  them  appear  to 
have  no  foundation.  They  are  Hill,  however,  pre- 
feribed  in  fluxes  and  complaints  of  the  primae  vise. 

BOLESLAFF,  or  Buntzlau,  a  town  of  Silefia, 
feated  on  the  river  Bobar,  in  E.  Long.  1 6.  o.  N.  Lat. 

51.12. 

BOLESLAUS  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Poland.  See 
Poland. 

BOLETUS,  spunk  :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  fungi, 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants ;  of  which 
botanifts  enumerate  17  fpecies.  The  following  are  the 
molt  remarkable.  1.  The  fuberofus,  or  white  cork 
fpunk,  grows  commonly  On  the  trunks  of  birch  and 
willow  trees  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  grows  feffile 
and  horizontal ;  its  figure  is  femicircular  ;  the  upper 
fide  convex,  the  under  nearly  plain  ;  of  various  fizes, 
from  that  of  an  afs’s  hoof  to  a  peck-meafure.  The 
upper  furface  is  quite  white,  generally  covered  with  a 
fhort  ftrong  down,  but  fometimes  fmooth.  The  flelh 
or  internal  fubftance  is  thick,  white,  tough,  light,  and 
fpongy,  like  cork;  and  is  fometimes  cut  and  {hapedby 
the  country  people,  and  ufed  as  corks  in  their  bottles: 

X  x  but 
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Boletus,  tut  fuch  corks  mull  not  be  fuffered  to  touch  the  li- 
,  Boleyn.  qujj^  {-or  moifture  foon  renders  them  foft  and  ufelefs. 

2.  The  Igniarius,  or  touchwood-fpunk,  is  frequent  on 
the  trunks  of  old  trees  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  alh.  It 
confifts  of  a  very  hard  woody  fubftance,  in  lhape  like  a 
horfe’s  hoof,  and  grows  of  various  fizes,  from  a  man’s 
fill  to  that  of  his  head  and  larger.  The  upper*  fide  is 
fmooth,  but  uneven,  diftinguilhed  near  the  rim  by 
elevated  zones  of  different  colours,  brown,  grey,  tawny, 
&c.  The  fltfh  is  of  a  tawny  brown  colour,  extremely 
hard  and  tough.  This  fungus  is  made  ufe  of  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  fome  parts  of  England  for  tinder.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  boil  it  in  ftrong  lye,  dry  it  and  boil  it  again  in  fo- 
lution  of  faltpetre.  The  Laplanders  burn  it  about  their 
habitations,  in  order  to  keep  off  a  fpecies  of  the  gadfly 
which  is  fatal  to  the  young  reindeer.  It  has  been  ufed 
■f  Phil.  to  flop  thebleeding  of  the  veffelsafter  amputations-)-.  For 

¥ranf.  this  purpofe  the  hard  outer  part  is  cut  off,  and  the  foft 
'nner  fubftance  is  beat  with  a  hammer  to  make  it  ftill 
aiix.'p.  1.  fofter.  It  is  beft  when  gathered  in  Auguft  or  Sep¬ 
tember.  3.  The  bovinus,  or  cow  fpunk,  is  frequent  in 
woods  and  paftures.  It  is  generally  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  though  fometimes  it  is  tawny,  yellowifh  brown, 
reddifh  brown,  deep  red,  purple,  or  greenifh  bro,wn. 
The  flefh  is  yellow,  white,  or  reddifh.  The  young 
plants  are  eaten  in  Italy,  and  efteemed  a  great  delicacy. 
The  Germans  alfo  account  them  a  dainty,  calling  them 
gombas,  and  brat- bulz.  Cows,  deer,  fheep,  and  fvvine, 
will  feed  upon  this  and  other  boleti,  and  are  fometimes 
greatly  difordered  by  them.  In  cows  and  other  cattle 
they  have  been  known  to  create  bloody  urine,  naufeous 
milk,  fwellings  of  the  abdomen,  inflammations  of  the 
boweh,  ftoppages,  diarrhoeas,  and  death.  In  fheep 
they  bring  on  a  fcirrhous  liver,  a  cough,  a  general 
wafting,  and  dropfy.  Scarabs ,  dermeftes,  and  many 
other  infefts,  feed  upon  and  breed  in  them  in  abundance. 
4.  The  pini  larices,  or  agaric  of  the  fhops,  grows  on 
old  larch  trees.  This  fungus  is  an  irregular  fpongy 
fubftance,  extremely  light,  and  of  an  uniform  fnowy 
whitenefs,  (except  the  cortical  part,  which  is  ufually 
taken  off  before  the  agaric  is  brought  into  the  fhops). 
It  cuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without  difcovering  any 
hardnefs  or  grittinefs,  and  readily  crumbles  betwixt  the 
fingers  into  a  powder.  It  has  no  remarkable  fmell ; 
its  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifh  5  but  on  chewing  for  a  fhort 
time,  it  proves  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous.  Agaric 
was  formerly  in  great  efteem  as  a  cathartic,  but  the  pre- 
ient  practice  has  almoft  entirely  rejected  its  ufe.  It  is 
now  rejected  both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colle¬ 
ges,  but  it  ftill  retains  a  place  in  moft  of  the  new  foreign 
Pharmacopoeias.  It  operates  exceeding  flowly,  info- 
much  that  fome  have  denied  it  to  have  any  purgative 
virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fubftance,  it  almoft  always  oc- 
cafions  a  naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomiting,  and  fome¬ 
times  excefiive  tormina  of  the  bowels:  thefe  effects  are 
attributed  to  its  light  farinaceous  matter  adhering  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  producing  a  conftant  ir¬ 
ritation.  The  beft  preparation  of  agaric  feems  to  be 
an  extract  made  with  water,  in  which  fixt  alkaline  fait 
has  been  diffolved  ;  or  with  vinegar  or  wine  :  the  firft 
is  faid  by  Boulduc,  and  the  two  latter  by  Neumann,  to 
prove  an  effe&ual  and  fafe  purgative.  Neverthelefs, 
this  is  at  beft  a  precarious  medicine,  of  which  we  ftand 
in  no  manner  of  need. 

BOLEYN  (Ann),  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 


land  ;  memorable  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  as  the  firft  Bolsyn 
caufe  of  the  reformation,  as  the  mother  of  queen  Eli-  5 
zabeth  under  whom  it  was  completely  eftablifhed,  and 
alfo  on  account  of  her  own  fufferings.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  and  born  in  1507. 

She  was  carried  into  France  at  feven  years  of  age  by 
Henry  VIII’s  filler,  who  was  wife  of  Lewis  XII:  nor 
did  (he  return  into  England  when  that  queen  retired 
thither  after  the. death  of  her  hulband;  but  Raid  in  the 
fervice  of  qeeen  Claudia  the  wife  of  Francis  I.  and  after 
the  death  of  that  princefs  went  to  the  duchefs  of  Alengon. 

The  year  of  her  return  is  not  well  known  :  fome  will 
have  it  to  have  been  in  1527,  others  in  1525.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  fhe  was  maid  of  honour  to  queen 
Catharine  of  Spain,  Henry  VIII’s  firft  wife ;  and  that 
the  king  fell  extremely  in  love  with  her.  She  behaved 
herfelf  with  fo  much  art  and  addrefs,  that  by  refilling 
to  fatisfy  his  pafiion,  Ihe  brought  him  to  think  of  mar¬ 
rying  her :  and  the  king,  deceived  by  her  into  a  per- 
fuafion  that  he  (hould  never  enjoy  her  unlefs  he  made 
her  his  wife,  was  induced  to  fet  on  foot  the  affair  of  his 
divorce  with  Catharine,  which  at  laft  was  executed 
with  great  folemnity  and  form.  A  celebrated  author 
obferves,  that  “  That  which  would  have  been  very 
praife- worthy  on  another  occafion,  was  Ann  Boleyn’3 
chief  crime  :  fince  her  refuting  to  comply  with  an  amo¬ 
rous  king,  unlefs  lie  would  divorce  his  wife,  was  a 
much  more  enormous  crime  than  to  have  been  his  con¬ 
cubine.  A  concubine  (fays  he)  would  not  have  de¬ 
throned  a  queen,  nor  taken  her  crown  or  her  hulband 
from  her;  whereas  the  crafty  Ann  Boleyn,  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  challe  and  ferupuious,  aimed  only  at  the 
ufurpation  of  the  throne,  and  the  exclufion  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Arragon  and  her  daughter  from  all  the  honours 
due  to  them.”  In  the  mean  time,  Henry  could  not 
procure  a  divorce  from  the  Pope  5  which,  we  know, 
made  him  refolve  at  length  to  difown  his  authority, 
and  to  fling  off  his  yoke.  Neverthelefs  he  married 
Anne  Boleyn  privately  upon  the  14th  of  November 
1532,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  a  releafe  from 
Rome ;  and  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  his  new  wife 
was  with  child,  he  made  his  marriage  public.  He 
caufed  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  declared  queen  of  England 
on  Eafter-eve  1533,  and  to  be  crowned  the  firft  of  June 
following.  She  was  brought  to  bed  upon  the  7th  of 
September  of  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  the 
king,  till  the  charms  of  Jane  Seymour  had  fired  that 
prince’s  heart  in  1536.  Then  his  love  for  his  wife 
was  changed  into  violent  hatred  :  he  believed  her  to  be 
unchafte,  and  caufed  her  to  be  imprifoned  and  tried. 

“  She  was  indidted  of  high  treafon,  for  that  (he  had 
procured  her  brother  and  other  four  to  lie  with  her, 
which  they  had  done  often  :  that  Ihe  had  faid  to  them, 
that  the  king  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had  faid  to 
every  one  of  them  by  themfelves,  that  (he  loved  him 
better  than  any  perfoo  whatever;  which  was  to  the 
Hander  of  the  iffue  that  was  begotten  between  the  king 
and  her.  And  this  was  treafon  according  to  the  ftatute 
made  in  the  26th  year  of  this  reign ;  fo  that  the  law 
which  was  made  for  her  and  the  iffue  of  her  marriage, 
is  now  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  her.”  She  was  con¬ 
demned  to  be  either  burnt  or  beheaded  ;  and  (he  un¬ 
derwent  the  latter  on  the  19th  of  May  1536.  The: 
right  reverend  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation , 
relates 
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BoJeyn,  relates  fome  very  remarkable  things  of  her  behaviour 
Boling-  during  the  time  of  her  imprifonment,  and  a  little  before 
broke.  ^  jier  execut;on>  When  lhe  was  imprifoned,  fhe  is  faid 
to  have  ailed  very  different  parts ;  fometimes  feeming 
devout  and  ihedding  abundance  of  tears, .  then  all  of 
a  fudden  breaking  out  into  a  loud  laughter.  A  few 
hours  before  her  death,  ihe  faid,  that  the  executioner 
was  very  handy ;  and  befides,  that  ihe  had  a  very  fmall 
neck  ;  at  the  fame  time  feeling  it  with  her  hands,  and 
laughing  heartily.  However,  it  is  agreed  that  ihe  died 
with  great  refolution  ;  taking  care  to  fpread  her  gown 
about  her  feet,  that  ih?  might  fall  with  decency ;  as 
the  poets  have  related  of  Polyxena,  and  the  hiftorians 
of  Julius  Caefar.  Roman-catholic  writers  have  taken 
all  occafions  to  rail  at  this  unhappy  woman,  as  well 
through  vexation  at  the  fchifm  which  fhe  occalioned, 
as  for  the  fake  of  defaming  and  difhonouring  queen 
Elizabeth  by  this  means;  and  they  have  triumphed  ve¬ 
hemently,  that  in  the  long  reign  of  that  queen,  no  en¬ 
deavours  were  ufed  to  juftify  her  mother.  But  either 
queen  Elizabeth  or  her  minifters  are  greatly  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  prtidence  in  this  refpeX  ;  fince  it  is  certain, 
that  Anne  Boleyn’s  juftification  could  never  have  been 
carried  on  without  difeovering  many  things  which  muff 
have  been  excremely  prejudicial  to  the  queen,  and  have 
weakened  her  right  ipftead  of  eftablifuing  it.  For 
though  the  reprefentations  of  the  papifts  are  in  no  wife 
to  be  regarded,  yet  many  things  might  have  been  faid 
to  the  disadvantage  of  her  mother,  without  tranfgreffing 
the  laws  of  true  hiftory  ;  as  that  ihe  was  a  woman  gay 
even  to  immodefty,  indifereet  in  the  liberties  ihe  took, 
and  of  an  irregular  and  licentious  behaviour. 

BOLINGBROKE,  or  Bullingbroke,  a  town  of 
Lincolnihire  in  England,  and  of  great  antiquity,  but 
now  in  a  mean  condition.  It  gives  title  of  Vifcount 
to  the  St  Johns  of  Batterfea.  E.  Long.  o.  40.  N. 
Eat.  33.  15. 

Bolingbroke  (Henry  St  John),  lord  vifcount,  a 
great  ffatefman  and  philofopher,  defeended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  was  born  about  the  year 
1672.  He  had  a  regular  and  liberal  education  ;  and 
by  the  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  was  coniidered  as  a 
perfon  of  uncommon  qualifications:  but  with  great  parts, 
he  had,  as  it  ufually  happens,  great  paffions,  and  thefe 
hurried  him  into  many  indiferetions  and  follies.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  inclinations  of  his  family,  he  cultivated 
Tory  connexions;  and  gained  fuch  an  influence  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  in  1 704  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  of  war  and  of  the  marines.  He  was  clofely 
united  in  all  political  meafures  with  Mr  Harley:  when, 
therefore,  that  gentleman  was  removed  from  the  feals 
in  1707,  Mr  St  John  refigned  his  employment ;  and 
in  1710,  when  Mr  Harley  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  poft  of  fecretary  of  itate  was  given  to 
Mr  St  John.  In  1712  he  was  created  Baron  St  John 
■of  Lediard-Tregoze  in  Wiltftiire,  and  Vifcount  Bo¬ 
lingbroke.  But  being  overlooked  in  the  beftowal  of 
vacant  ribbons  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  he  refented 
the  affront,  renounced  the  friendfhip  of  Harley  then 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  made  his  court  to  the  Whigs.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  on  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  the  feals  were 
taken  from  him  ;  and  being  informed  that  a  refolution 
was  taken  to  purfue  him  to  the  fcaffold,  for  his  con¬ 
duit  regarding  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  withdrew  to 
France,  Here  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  enter  into 


the  Pretender’s  fervice,  and  accepted  the  feals  as  his  Boling- 
fecretary :  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  in  his  new  con-  broke 
neXions  as  in  thofe  he  had  renounced ;  for  the  year  Bologna. 

1715  was  fcarcely  expired,  when  at  the  fame  time  that  - -y-Lj 

he  was  attainted  of  high  treafon  at  home,  the  feals  and 
papers  of  his  foreign  fecretary’s  office  were  taken  from 
him ;  followed  by  an  accufation  from  the  Pretender 
and  his  party,  of  negleX,  incapacity,  and  treachery. 

Such  a  complication  of  diftrefsful  events  threw  him 
into  a  ftate  of  refleXion,  that  produced  by  way  of  re¬ 
lief  a  confolatio  philojophica,  which  he  wrote  the  fame 
year  under  the  title  of  Reflections  upon  exile ;  and  the 
following  year  drew  up  a  vindication  of  his  conduX 
with  refpe£t  to  the  Tories,  in  the  form  of  A  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham.  His  firft  lady  being  dead,  he 
about  this  time  efpoufed  a  niece  of  the  famous  Madam 
Maintenon,  and  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Villette,  with 
whom  he  had  a  very  large  fortune.  In  1723  the  king 
was  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  a  free  pardon,  and  he 
returned  in  confequence  to  England  ;  but  was  by  no 
means  fatisfied  within,  while  he  was  yet  no  more  than  a 
mere  titular  lord,  and  remained  excluded  from  the 
houfe  of  peers.  This  ftigma  operated  to  fix  him  in 
enmity  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity 
he  attributed  his  not  receiving  the  full  extent  of  the 
king’s  clemency :  hence  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a 
multitude  of  political  writings,  till  the  year  1735;  when 
being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  door  was  finally 
(hut  again  ft  him,  he  returned  once  more  to  France.  In 
this  foreign  retreat  he  began  his  courfe  of  Letters  on 
the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  Hiftory,  for  the  ufe  of  Lord  Com- 
bury,  to  whom  they  are  addreffed.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  extremely  old,  lie  fettled 
at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  his  family,  where  he 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  philofophical  digni¬ 
ty.  Pope  and  Swift,  one  the  greateft  poet,  the  other 
the  greateft  wit,  of  the  time,  perfeXly  adored  him;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  former  received  from  him  the 
materials  for  his  incomparable  poem  the  “  Effay  on 
Man.” — He  died  in  1751,  and  left  the  care  and  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  MSS.  to  Mr  Mallet,  who  publiffied  them  to¬ 
gether  with  his  former  printed  works,  in  5  vols  4to : 
they  are  alfo  printed  in  8vo. 

BOLISAW,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  in 
Germany,  fituated  in  E.  Eong.  14.  33.  N.  Lat.  30.  23. 

BOLKOWITZ,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Glogaw.  E.  Long.  1 3.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.27. 

BOLLARDS,  large  pofts  fet  into  the  ground  on 
each  fide  of  a  dock.  On  docking  or  undocking  (hips, 
large  blocks  are  laihed  to  them ;  and  through  thefe 
blocks  are  reeved  the  tranrfporting  hawfers  to  be  brought 
to  the  capftons. 

BOLLITO,  a  name  by  which  the  Italians  call  a 
fea-green  colour  in  artificial  cryftal.  To  prepare  this 
colour,  you  muft  have  in  the  furnace  a  pot  filled  with 
40  lb.  of  good  cryftal,  firft  carefully  Ikimmed,  boiled, 
and  purified,  without  any  manganefe :  then  you  muft 
have  twelve  ounces  of  the  powder  of  fmall  leaves  of  cop¬ 
per  thrice  calcined,  and  half  ar.  ounce  of  zaffre  in  pow¬ 
der:  mix  them  together;  and  put  them  at  four  times  into 
the  pot,  that  they  may  the  better  mix  with  the  glafs ; 
ftirring  them  well  each  time  of  putting  in  the  powder, 
left  the  mixture  fhould  fwell  and  run  over. 

BOLOGNA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  very  liandfome 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  ot  the  church,  and  ca- 
X  x  2  pitai 
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Bolognc  pital  of  the  Bolognefe  ;  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  and  an  the  year  after  that  of  their  growth,  otherwife  they  be-  Bolfenna 


II  univerfity.  The  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  as 
.  0  aDe‘ .  well  with  regard  to  the  architecture  as  the  ornaments, 
efpecially  the  paintings,  which  are  done  by  the  greateft 
matters.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  palaces,  in  one 
of  which  the  pope’s  nuncio  refides ;  the  private  houfes 
are  alfo  well  built.  Here  are  169  churches,  and  the 
town  is  faid  to  contain  about  80,000  inhabitants.  All 
the  gates  and  windows  are  open  during  the  fummer ; 
infomuch  that  one  may  fee  into  their  apartments  and 
gardens,  where  there  are  vaft  numbers  of  orange-trees 
that  perfume  the  air.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade, 
which  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  a  canal  that  runs 


come  unfit  for  ufe.  E.  Long.  1 1.  1 1.  N.  Lat.  46.  42.  _  ,JI 

BOLSENNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territories  of  °-^er  ^ 
the  pope,  feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long. 

11.  3.  N.  Lat.  42.  37. 

BOLSTER,  among  furgeons,  a  foft  yielding  fub- 
ftance,  either  laid  under  the  head  or  a  broken  limb. 

In  this  fenfe,  bolfters  are  contrived  for  crooked,  bun* 
ched,  and  otherwife  diftorted  backs,  fhoulders,  &c. 

By  a  conftitution  made  under  archbilhop  Burchier, 
the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  wear  bolfters  about  their 
fhoulders,  in  their  gowns,  coats,  or  doublets.  The 
occafion  of  the  prohibition  is  varioufly  conftrued.  Some 


from  this  city  to  the«river  Po.  The  Reno,  which  runs  fay  that  bolfters  came  in  fafhion  in  the  reign  of  King 


near  Bologna,  turns  400  mills  that  are  employed  in  the 
filk-works ;  befides,  they  deal  in  wax,  foap,  hams,  fau- 
fages,  and  even  lap-dogs,  which  are  greatly  efteemed. 


Richard  III.  who  being  neceffitated,  by  his  natural 
deformity,  to  pad,  the  courtiers,  and  even  the  clergy, 
did  the  fame,  out  of  complaifance  to,  their  prince,  fo 


It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  in  that  every  body  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 


E.  Long,  x  1.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  27. 

BOLOGNE,  by  the  Engliih  commonly  called  Bul- 
len ,  a  city  of  Picardy  in  France,  and  capital  of  the 
Bolonnois,  feated  near  the  fea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns,  the  Upper  and  Lower;  the  firft  is  ftrongly 


ttraiglit,  was  obliged  to  wear  a  bolfter  on  his  fhoulders 
to  be  in  the  fafhion.  Others,  however,  controvert 
this ;  alleging  that  the  conftitution  above  mentioned 
was  made  20  years  before  the  ufurpation  of  Richard. 

Bolsters  of  a  Saddle,  thofe  parts  of  a  great  faddle 


fortified,  the  other  is  inclofed  by  walls  only.  The  which  are  raifed  upon  the  bows,  both  before  and  be- 
port  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liane,  but  the  water  hind,  to  hold  the  rider’s  thigh,  and  keep  him  in  a 


s  fo  fhallow  that  no  fhips  of  burden  can  enter  it.  It 
is  defended  on  the  fide  of  the  river  by  a  mole,  which 
flickers  it  from  the  winds,  and  at  the  fame  time  pre¬ 
vents  the  river  from  filling  it  with  filth.  E.  Long.  9. 
17.  N.  Lat.  30.  42. 

BOLOGNESE,  a  fmall  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
territory  of  the  church,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ferrarefe,  on  the  weft  by  the  ducliy  of  Modena,  on 
the  fouth  by  Tufcany,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Romania. 
It  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  fmall  rivers,  which 
render  its  foil  the  moft  fertile  of  any  in  Italy.  Bologna 
is  the  capital,  and  from  the  great  produce  of  the  land 
about  it  is  called  Bologna  the  fat.  It  produces  abun¬ 
dance  of  all  forts  of  grain  and  fruits ;  particularly  muf- 
cadine  grapes,  which  are  in  high  efteem.  Here  are 
mines  of  alum  and  iron  ;  and  the  inhabitants  fabricate 
large  quantities  of  linen,  filk  ftockings,  and  cloth. 

Bolognese.  See  Grimaldi. 

BOLOGNIAN  or  Bononian  stone, a  phofphoric 
fubftance  firft  difcovered  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  whence 
it  received  its  name.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  contain 
fome  metallic  matter,  on  account  of  its  great  fpecific 
gravity  ;  but  it  is  now  found  to  be  only  a  compound 
of  ponderous  earth  and  vitriolic  acid. ,  It  differs,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  artificial  barofelenite  in  the  proportion 
of  its  ingredients,  the  latter  containing  33  parts  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  and  67  of  earth ;  the  former  84  of  earth, 


ight  pofture/ 

BOLSWAERT,  a  town  of  the  united  Provinces, 
in  Weft  Friefland,  and  in  the  county  of  Weftergoe. 
E.  Long.  5.  35.  N.  Lat.  53.6. 

BOLSWERT,  or  Bolsuerd*  (Boetius  Adam  a), 
an  engraver  and  printfeller  eftablilhed  at  Antwerp,  was 
the  defcendant  of  a  family  who  refided  at  the  city  of 
Bolfwert  in  Friefeland,  from  whence  he  derived  his 
name.  He  flourifhed  about  1620  ;  but  by  what  ma¬ 
tter  he  was  inftrufted  in  the  art  of  engraving,  does  not 
appear.  He  worked  with  the  graver  only  ;  the  free 
open  ftyle  of  the  Bloemarts  he  imitated  with  great  fuc.- 
cefs  ;  and  perhaps  perfected  himfelf  in  their  fcliool. 
When  he  worked  from  Rubens,  he  altered  that  ftyle; 
and  his  plates  are  neater,  fuller  of  colour,  and  more 
highly  finifhed.  The  two  following  from  this  mafter 
may  be  here  mentioned.  I.  The  Refurredtion  of  La¬ 
zarus,  a  large  upright  plate.  2.  The  Laft  Supper,  its 
companion.  Bafan,  fpeaking  of  this  print,  fays,  that 
it  proves  by  its  beauty,  and  the  knowledge  with  which 
it  U  engraved,  that  Boetius  could  fometimes  equal  his 
brother  Scheltius. 

Bolswkrt  or  Bolfuerd,  (Scheltius  a),  an  ad¬ 
mirable  engraver,  was  the  brother  of  Boetius  Adam 
a  Bolfwert,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  We 
have  no  other  account  of  his  family  than  what  is  there 
given  ;  nor  unfortunately  any  of  himfelf  of  the  leaft 


1 3  of  the  moft  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  three  of  confequence.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death 


w  ater.  Mr  Scheffer,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
at  Stockholm,  for  the  year  1753,  has  communicated 
fome  experiments  on  a  ftone  of  this  kind  from  China, 
which  prove,  that  it  perfeftly  agrees  with  the  defcrip- 
tions  giveq  in  feveral  books  of  a  ftone  called  petuntfs 
by  the  Chinefe,  and  which  is  faid  to  be  ufed  in  their 
porcelain  manufactures. 


and  the  name  of  the  mafter  he  ftudied  under,  are 
equally  unknown.  Bolfwert  worked  entirely  with  the 
graver,  and  never  called  in  the  affiftance  of  the  point. 
His  general  charadter  as  an  artift  is  well  drawn  by  Ba¬ 
fan,  in  the  following  words  :  “We  have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prints,  which  are  held  in  great  efteem,  by  this 
artift,  from  various  matters  ;  but  efpecially  from  Ru- 


BOLSANE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  bens,|vvhofe  pidtures  he  hascopied  with  all  poflibleknow- 


Tyrol,  and  circle  of  Auftria.  It  is  very  agreeably 
fituated  in  the  midft  of  a  fine  large  valley,  full  of.  vil¬ 
lages,  and  abounding  in  vineyards.  The  wines  in  this 
valley  are  the  belt  in  all  Tyrol;  but  they  muft  be  drank 


ledge,  tafte,  and  great  effedt.  The  freedom  with  which 
this  excellent  artift  handled  the  graver,  the  pidlurefque 
roughnefs  of  etching,  which  he  could  imitate  without 
any  other  aflifting  iuftrument,  and  the  ability  he  pof- 
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Bolfwert.  fe fifed  of  diftinguiftiing  the  different  maffes  of  colours, 
..  — — >  have  alWays  been  admired  by  the  connoififeurs,  and  give 

him  a  place  in  the  number  of  thofe  celebrated  engra¬ 
vers,  whofe  prints  ought  to  be  confidered  as  models  by 
all  hiftorical  engravers,  who  are  defirous  of  rendering 
their  works  as  ufeful  as  they  are  agreeable,  and  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  reputation  as  rafting  as  it  is  juftly  merited.” 
He  drew  excellently,  and  without  any  manner  of  his 
own  ;  for  his  prints  are  the  exa£t  tranfcripts  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  he  engraved  from.  His  beft  works,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  equally  neat-or  finifhed,  are  always  beautiful,  and 
manifeft  the  hand  of  the  mafter.  Sometimes  we  find 
his  engravings  are  in  a  bold,  free,  open  ftyle :  as  the 
Brazen  Serpent,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  from 
Rubens.  At  other  times  they  are  very  ' neat,  and 
fweetly  finifhed  :  as,  the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  3cc.  from  Vandyck.  Mr  Strutt  ob- 
ferves,  that  his  boldeit  engravings  are  from  Rubens, 
and  his  neateft  from  Vandyck  and  Jordans. — How 
greatly  Bolfwert  varied  his  manner  of  engraving  ap¬ 
pears  from  fome  prints,  which,  like  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  of  his  brother  Boetius,  bear  greSt  refemblance  to 
the  free  engravings  of  the  Bloemarts,  and  to  thofe  of 
Frederic  Bloemart  efpecially  ;  and  form  a  part  of  the 
plates  for  a, large  folio  volume,  entitled.  Academia  de 
IPefpee)  by  Girard  Thibault  of  Antwerp,  where  it  was 
published,  Ai  D.  1628;  andtothefehe  figns his  name, 
“  Scheltius,”  and  fometimes  “  Schelderic  Bolfwert,” 
adding  the  word  Bruxelle.  His  name  is  ufually  affix¬ 
ed  to  his  plates  in  this  manner,  “  S.  A.  Bolfwert.” 
It  is  very  necefTarv  to  caution  the  collectors  of  this  ma- 
I;  fter’s  works  (thofe  efpecially  who  are  not  very  conver- 

I  fant  with  them),  that  many  of  them  have  been  copied 

I  in  a  very  careful  manner,  fo  as  eafily  to  deceive  the  un¬ 

skilful.  Some  of  thofe  copies,  as  the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  from  Rubens,  See.  are  by  Lauwers.  But 
thofe  which  are  moft  likely  to  miflead,  are  by  Ragot, 
a  French  engraver,  employed  by  Mariette  the  printfel- 
ler,  who  frequently  meeting  with  the  reverfes  or  coun¬ 
terproofs  from  the  prints  of  Bolfwert,  gave  them  to 
|  the  engraver  ;  and  he  imitated  them  with  the  utmoft 

precifion.  By  this  means  the  imprefiions  from  the 
plate  copied  come  upon  the  paper  the  fame  way  with 
the  original.  It  is  true,  his  name  is  ufually  affixed 
at  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is  often  cut  off,  and  then  the 
copy  is  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  original. 
Among  other  prints  thus  imitated  by  Ragot  from 
Bolfwert,  is  Chrift  crucified  between  the  two  Thieves, 
where  the  foldier  is  reprefented  piercing  his  fide,  from 
I  !  ^  Rubens. 

Amdng  the  variety  of  eftimable  engravings  by  this 
great  artift,  the  few  following  may  be  here  mentioned. 

X.  The  Brazen  Serpent,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife, 
from  Rubens.  Thofe  imprefiions  are  the  moft  .efti¬ 
mable  which  have  only  the  word  Antusrpia  at  the 
right-hand  corner,  without  the  name  of  Giles  Hendrix, 
which  was  afterwards  inferted  above  it,  and  part  of  the 
■  fmall  circle  over  the  arms  is  left  white.  2.  Abra- 

j  *  ham  offering  his  fon  Ifaac,  a  large  plate  nearly  fquare, 

from  Theodore  Rombout.  3.  The  education  6f  the 
Virgin  by  Saint  Anne,  a  middling-fized  upright  plaLe, 
from  Rubens.  Thofe  imprefiions  without  the  name  of 


Hendrix  are  the  moft  efteemed.  4.  The  marriage  of  Bolfwert, 
the  Virgin,  a  middling-fized  upright  plate,  from  the 
fame  painter.  Thofe  imprefiions  are  beft  in  which  the 
word  AntuerpLe  is  not  added  to  the  name  of  Hendrix. 

5.  The  adoration  of  the  wife  men,  a  middling-fized  up¬ 
right  plate,  from  the  fame.  The  good  imprefiions  of 
this  plate  have  the  name  of  Vanden  Enden.  6.  The 
feaft  of  Herod,  in  which  is  reprefented  the  daughter 
of  Herodias,  prefenting  the  head  of  John  the  Baptift 
to  her  mother,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  from  the 
fame.  7.  The  miraculous  diaught  of  fifties ;  a  large 
print,  lengthwife,  on  three  plates,  from  the  fame.  8. 

Chrift  crowned  with  thorns;  a  large  upright  plate  from 
Vandyck:  An  admirable  print;  with  the  name  ofVan- 
den  Enden.  9.  A  crucifixion,  where  a  figure  appears 
prefenting  the  fponge  to  Chrift,  St  John  and  the 
Virgin  are  Handing  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs,  and  Mary 
Magdalene  is  reclining  towards’  it ;  A  large  upright 
plate,  from  Vandyck  Of  this  admirable  engraving 
there  appear  to  have  been  four  different  imprefiions  ; 
though  Bafan  mentions  only  three,  and  fays  that  in 
the  firft  the  left  hand  of  St  John  is  hid.  The  chief 
marks  of  thofe  imprefiions  are  :  fn  the  1  ft,  St  John’s 
left  hand  appears  on  the  Ihoulder  of  the  Virgin  (a). 

In  the  2d  imprefiion,  the  hand  is  erafed  :  This  Bafan 
calls,  the  firft  imprefiion  ;  and  it  fells  at  a  very  high 
price.  In  the  3d  imprefiion,  the  hand  is  reftored  :  In 
the  4th,  it  is  again  erafed  :  And  in  both,  the  (hort 
ftrokes  upon  the  ground  near  the  great  toe  of  the  figiire 
who  holds  the  fponge  are  crofled  with  fecond  ftrokes ; 
which  crofs-hatchings  arc  not  in  the  two  firft  impref¬ 
iions.  There  are  feveral  other  crucifixions  by  the 
fame  mafter  after  different  defigns.  10.  The  god 
Pan  playing  upon  his  flute,  from  Jordaens,  1 1.  Mer¬ 
cury  and  Argus,  a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  from  the 
fame.  12.  A  drunken  Silenus,  fupported  by  a  fatyr, 
and  another  figure  ;  a  middling-fized  upright  plate 
from  Rubens.  Of  thefe  three  laft,  the  imprefiions 
without  the  addrefs  of  Bloteling  are  the  beft.  13.  A 
chafe  of  lions;  a  large  plate,  lengthwife,  from  the 
fame.  14.  A  variety  oflandfcapes. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  an  iron-faftening  fixed  to 
doors  and  windows.  They  are  generally  dillinguilhed  ' 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  plate,  round,  and  fpring  bolts. 

Bolts, in  gunnery,  areof  feveral  forts  ;  as,  1.  Tran- 
fum-bolts,  that  go  between  the  cheeks  of  a  gun  car¬ 
riage,  to  llrengthen  the  tranfums.  2.  Prife  bolts ;  the 
large  knobs  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage,  which 
keep  the  hand-fpike  from  Aiding,  when  it  is  poizing  up 
the  breech  of  a  piece.  3.  Traverfe  bolts  ;  the  two  (hort 
bolts,  that,  being  put  one  in  each  end  of  a  mortar  car- 
riage,  ferve  to  traverfe  her.  4.  Bracket-bolts  ;  the 
bolts  that  go  through  the  cheeks  of  a  mortar,  and  by 
the  help  of  quoins  keep  her  fixed  at  the  given  eleva¬ 
tion.  And,  5.  Bed-bolts  ;  the  four  bolts  that  faften 
the  brackets  of  a  mortar  to  the  bed. 

Bolts,  in  a  (hip,  are  iron  pins,  of  which  there  are 
feveral  forts,  according  to  their  different  makes  and 
ufes.  Such  are  drive-bolts,  ufed  to  drive  out  others. 

Ray-bolts,  with  jags  or  barbs  on  each  fide,  to  keep 
them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes.  Clench-bolts, 
which  are  clenched  with  rivetting  hammefs.  Forelock- 

bolts, 


(a)  Prints  of  this  imprefiion  are  very  rare,  and  at  fales  have  been  known  to  fetch  from  L.  25  to  L.30. 
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Bolt  bolts,  which  have  at  the  end  a  forelock  of  iron  driven 
It  in  to  keep  them  from  darting  back.  Set-bolts,  ufed 
°‘ton‘  .  for  forcing  the  planks,  and  bringing  them  clofe  toge¬ 
ther.  Fend  or  fender  bolts,  made  with  long  and  thick 
heads,  and  ftruck  into  the  uttermoft  bends  of  the  (hip, 
to  fave  her  fides  from  bruifes.  And  ring-bolts,  ufed  for 
bringing  to  of  the  planks,  and  thofe  parts  whereto  are 
fattened  the  breeches  and  tackle  of  the  gun3. 

Bon  of  Canvas,  in  commerce,  the  quantity  of  28 
ells. 

Bolt- Rope,  in  naval  affairs,  a  rope  palling  round  the 
fail,  to  which  the  edges  of  it  are  fewed,  to  prevent  the 
fail  from  tearing  :  the  bottom  part  of  it  is  called  the 
foot-rope ;  the  tides,  leeches  ;  and  if  the  fail  be  oblong 
or  fquare,  the  upper  part  is  called  the  head-rope. 

BOLTED  flour,  that  which  has  paffed  thro’  the 
bolters.  See  the  following  article. 

BOLTER,  or  Boulter,  a  kind  of  lieves  for 
meal,  having  the  bottoms  made  of  woollen,  hair,  or 
even  wire.  The  bakers  ufe  bolters  which  are  worked 
by  the  hand  $  millers  have  a  larger  fort,  wrought  by 
the  motion  of  the  mill. 

BOLTING,  a  term  of  art  ufed  in  our  inns  of  court, 
whereby  is  intended  a  private  arguing  of  cafes.  The 
manner  of  it  at  Gray’s  inn  is  thus :  An  ancient  and 
two  batrifters  fit  as  judges  ;  three  ftudents  bring  each  a 
cafe,  out  of  which  the  judges  choofe  one  to  be  argued  •, 
which  done,  the  ftudents  firft  argue  it,  and  after  them 
the  barrifters.  It  is  inferior  to  mooting  ;  and  may  be 
derived  from  the  Saxon  word  bolt,  “  a  houfe,”  becaufe 
done  privately  in,  the  houfe  for  inftruftion.  In  Lin¬ 
coln’s  inn,  Mondays  and  Wednefdays  are  the  bolting 
days  in  vacation  time  5  and  Tuefdays  and  Thurfdays 
the  moot  days. 

Bolting,  or  Boulting,  the  aft  of  feparating  the 
flour  from  the  bran,  by  means  of  a  fieve  or  bolter. 
See  Bolter. 

BoiTiNG-Clotb,  or  Boljler -cloth,  fometimes  alfo  called 
lulting-.cloth,  denotes  a  linen  or  hair  cloth  for  lifting 
meal  or  flour. 

Bolting  Mill,  a  verfatile  engine  for  lifting  with 
more  eafe  and  expedition.  The  cloth  round  this  is 
called  the  bolter. 

Bolting,  or  Boulting,  among  fportfmen,  fignifies 
roufing  or  diflodglng  a  coney  from  it3  refting  place. 
They  fay,  to  bolt  a  coney,'  Jl art  a  hare,  roufe  a  buck, 
&c. 

BOLTON  or  Boulton  (Edmund),  an  ingenious 
Englifn  antiquarian,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  His  moll  confiderable  work  is  that  in- 
titled  Nero  Cue  far,  or  Monarchic  depraved,  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  lord-admiral,  printed  at 
London  1624,  folio,  and  adorned  with  feveral  curious 
and  valuable  medals.  It  is  divided  into  55  chapters, 
in  fome  of  which  are  introduced  curious  remarks  and 
obfervations.  In  the  24th  and  25th  chapters  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  revolt  in  Britain,  again!!  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  under  the  coriduft  of  Boadicea,  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  affairs  in  Britain  from 
the  firft  entrance  of  the  Romans  into  this  illand  under 
Julius  Caefar,  till  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In 
chapter  36th  he  treats  of  the  Eaft-India  trade  in  Nero’s 
time,  which  was  then  carried  on  by  the  river  Nile,  apd 
from  thence  by  caravans  over  land  to  the  Red- Sea,  and 
thence  to  the  Indian  ocean ;  the  ready  coin  carried 


yearly  from  Rome  upon  this  account  amounting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny  s  computation,  to  above  L.  300,000 
Sterling  ;  and  the  ufual  returhs  in  December  and  Ja¬ 
nuary  yielding  in  clear  gain  an  hundred  for  one.  Be- 
fides  this  he  wrote,  I.  An  Englifti  tranfiation  0/  Lu¬ 
cius  Florus’s  Roman  hiftory.  2.  Hypercritica,  or  a 
rule  of  judgment  for  reading  or  writing  our  hiftories. 
3.  The  elements  of  armories,  See.  ;  and  fome  other 
works. 

Bolton,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Croell,  and  pretty  well  built.  It  has  a 
manufafture  for  fuftains,  and  the  market  is  confider¬ 
able  for  cloth  and  provifions.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N. 
Lat.  53.  55. 

BOLUS,  in  pharmacy,  an  extemporaneous  form  of 
a  medicine,  foft,  coherent,  a  little  thicker  than  ho¬ 
ney,  and  the  quantity  of  which  is  a  little  morfel  or 
mouthful ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  by  fome  called  buc- 
cella. 

BOMAL,  a  town  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  fituated  on  the  river  Ourt,  in  E.  Long. 
5.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

BOMB,  in  military  affairs,  a  large  !hell  of  caft  iron, 
having  a  great  vent  to  receive  the  fufee,  which  is  made 
of  wood.  The  fltell  being  filled  with  gunpowder,  tho 
fufee  is  driven  into  the  vent  or  aperture,  within  an  inch 
of  the  head,  and  faftened  with  a  cement  made  of  quick¬ 
lime,  allies,  brick-duft,  and  lleel-filings,  worked  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  glutinous  water  ;  or  of  four  parts  of  pitch, 
two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of  wax. 
This  tube  is  filled  with  a  combuftible  matter,  made  of 
two  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  of  gun¬ 
powder- duft,  well  rammed.  To  preferve  the  fufee, 
they  pitch  it  over,  but  uncafe  i$  when  they  put  the 
bomb  into  the  mortar,  and  cover  it  with  gunpowder- 
duft  ;  which  having  taken  Are  by  the  flafh  of  the  powder 
in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  burns  all  the  time  the 
bomb  is  in  the  air ;  and  the  compofirion  in  the  fufee 
being  fpent,  it  fires  the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which 
burtts  with  great  force,  blowing  up  whatever  is  about 
it.  The  great  height  a  bomb  goes  in  the  air,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  falls,  makes  it  go  deep  into  the 
earth. 

Bombs  may  be  ufed  without  mortar-pieces,  as  was 
done  by  the  Venetians  at  Candia,  when  the  Turks  had 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  the  ditch,  rolling  down  bombs 
upon  them  along  a  plank  fet  Hoping  towards  their  works, 
with  ledges  on  the  fides,  to  keep  the  bomb  right  for¬ 
ward.  They  are  fometimes  alfo  buried  under  ground 
to  blow  up.  See  Caisson. — Bombs  came  not  into 
common  ufe  before  the  year  1634,  and  then  only  in 
the  Dutch  and  Spanifti  armies.  One  Malthus  an  Eng- 
lifh  engineer  is  faid  to  have  firft  carried  them  into 
France,  where  they  were  put  in  ufe  at  the  fiege  of 
Collioufe.  The  French  have  lately  invented  a  new 
fort  of  bombs  of  vaft  weight  called  comminges. — The 
art  of  throwing  bombs  makes  a  branch  of  gunnery, 
founded  on  the  theory  of  projeftiles,  and  the  laws  and 
qualities  of  gunpowder.  See  Gunnery,  Projectiles, 
Gunpowder,  &c. 

BoMB-CheJl,  is  a  kind  of  cheft  filled  ufually  with 
bombs,  fometimes  only  with  gunpowder,  placed  under 
ground,  to  tear  and  blow  it  up  in  the  air  with  thofe 
who  Hand  on  it.  Bomb-chefts  were  formerly  much 
ufed  to  drive  enemies  from  a  poll  they  had  feized  or 
1  were 
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Bomb  were  about  to  take  poffefiion  of:  they  were  ftt  on  fire 
II  by  means  of  a  fauciffee  faftened  at  one  end,  but  they 
ax*  are  now  much  difufed. 

"’""v  BoMB-Fejfds,  which  are  fmall  fhips  formed  for 

throwing  bombs  into  a  fortrefs,  are  faid  to  be  the  in¬ 
vention  of  M.  Reyneau,  and  to  have  been  firft  ufed  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  Till  then  it  had  been 
judged  impracticable  to  bombard  a  place  from  the 
fea.  See  Ketch. 

BOMBARD,  a  piece  of  ordnance  anciently  in  ufe, 

!  exceedingly  fhort  and  thick,  and  with  a  very  large 

I  mouth.  There  have  been  bombards  which  have  thrown 

a  ball  of  300  pound  weight.  They  made  ufe  of  cranes 
to  load  them.  The  bombard  is  by  fome  called  bajilijk , 
and  by  the  Dutch  donderbafs. 

BOMBARDIER,  a  perfon  employed  about  a  mor¬ 
tar.  Elis  bufinefs  is  to  drive  the  fufee,  fix  the  fhell,  and 
load  and  fire  the  mortar. 

Bombardier,  in  zoology.  See  Carabus. 
BOMBARDMENT,  the  havock  committed  in 
throwing  bombs  into  a  town  or  fortrefs. 

BOMBARDO,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind 
kind,  much  the  fame  as  the  baffoon,  and  ufed  as  a  bafs 
to  the  hautboy. 

•  BOMBASINE,  a  name  given  to  two  forts  of  Huffs, 
I.  the  one  of  filk,  and  the  other  croffed  of  cotton. 

BOMBAST,  in  compofition,  is  a  ferious  endeavour, 
■'  by  {trained  defcription,  to  raile  a  low  or  familiar  fub- 
I  je*t  beyond  its  rank  ;  which,  inltead  of  being  fublime, 

I  never  fails  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind  in  fome  ani- 

II  mating  paffions  is  indeed  apt  to  magnify  its  obje&s  be¬ 
yond  natural  bounds  :  but  fuch  hyperbolical  defcrip- 
■  tion  has  Its  limits  ;  and,  when  carried  beyond  thefe,  it 
degenerates  into  burlefque,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
3  ample. 

Sejanus.  . .  — - Great  and  high, 

The  world  knows  only  two,  that’s  Rome  and  I. 

My  roof  receives  me  ndt ;  ’tis  air  I  tread, 

A:.d  at  each  ftep  I  feel  my  advanc’d  head 
Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heaven. 

Sejan.  of  Ben.  Johnfon ,  aft  5. 
A  Writer  who  has, no  natural  elevation  of  genius  is  ex- 
1  i;  tremely  apt  to  deviate  into  bombaft.  Ele  {trains  a- 
I L  bove  his  genius,  and  the  violent  effort  he  makes  Car¬ 
ries  h’im  generally  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
BOMBAX,  or  silk-cotton  tree:  A  genus  of 
I  the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia 
|  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 

Ider  the  37th  order,  Columniferce.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
|  quefid  :  the  ftamina  are  five  or  many  :  the  capfule  is 
||  ligneous,  quinquelocular,  and  quinquevalved :  the  feeds 
B  are  woolly,  and  the  receptacle  pentagonous. 

Species.  I.  The  ceiba,  with  a  prickly  {talk.  2.  The 
pentandrum,  with  a  fmooth  {talk.  3.  The  heptaphyl- 
lum,  with  leaves  cut  into  feven  parts.  The  firll  andfe- 
cond  forts  grow  naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  where 
they  arrive  at  a  great  magnitude,  being  fome  of  the 
j.  largeft  trees  in  thefe  parts  ;  infomuchthat  Bofman  fays 

A  he  has  feen  in  Guinea,  trees  of  this  kind  fo  widely  dif- 

j  fufed  that  20,000  armed  men  might  Hand  under  the 
branches  -of  one.  They  generally  grow  with  very 
ftraight  items.  Thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  armed  with 
fliort  ftrong  fpines ;  but  the  fecond  hath  very  fmooth 
firms,  which  in  the  young  plant  are  of  a  bright  green  ; 
but  after  a  few  years  they  are  covered  with  a  grey 


or  afli-coloured  bark,  which  turns  brown  as  they  Bombay, 
grow  older.  The  branches  toward  the  top  are  gar-  Bombay.^ 
nifhed  with  leaves  compofed  of  five,  feven,  or  nine  ob-  ,  J 

long  fmooth  little  leaves,  which  are  fpear-lhaped,  and 
join  to  one  common  centre  at  their  bale,  where  they 
adhere  to  the  long  footftolk.  The  flower  buds  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  and  foon  after  the  flowers 
expand,  which  are  compofed  of  five  oblong  purple  pe¬ 
tals,  with  a  great  number  of  ftamina  in  the  centre  : 
when  thefe  fall  off,  they  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit  as 
large  as  a  fwan’s  egg,  having  a  thick  ligneous  cover, 
which  when  ripe  opens  in  five  parts,  and  is  full  of  a 
dark  fliort  cotton,  inclofing  many  roundifli  feeds  as 
large  as  fmall  peas.  The  cotton  of  the  third  fort  is  of 
a  fine  purple  colour,  but  the  fize  of  the  tree  is  not 
particularly  mentioned  by  botanical  writers.  Befides 
thefe  fpecies,  Mr  Miller  mentions  another  which  he 
faw  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  duke  of  Richmond  at 
Goodwood,  and  was  raifed  from  feeds  which  came 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  ftem  was  very  ftraight  and 
fmooth,  the  leaves  were  produced  round  the  top  upon 
very  long  footftalks,  each  being  compofed  of  feven  or 
nine  narrow  filky  fmall  lobes,  joined  at  their  bafe  to  the 
footftalk  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  and  fecond  ; 
but  they  were  much  longer  and  reflected  backward, 
fo  that  at  firft  light  it  appeared  very  different  from 
either  of  them. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants,  being  natives  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  mull  always  be  kept  in  a  Hove.  They  are  raifed 
from  feeds  procured  in  the  capfules  from  the  places 
where  they  grow  naturally.  Thefe  are  to  be  fown  in 
the  fpring,  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunged  in  a  fub- 
ftantial  hot-bed  of  dung  or  tan,  where  the  plants  will 
appear  in  three  or  four  weeks.  They  muft  then  be 
placed  leparately  in  fmall  pots,  plunging  them  in  the 
bark-bed,  giving  them  {hade  and  water,  and  fluffing 
them  occafionally  into  larger  pots  with  frelh  earth. 

They  muft  be  watered  plentifully  in  fummer,  but  mo¬ 
derately  in  winter. 

Ufes.  The  dark  Ihort  cotton  of  the  firft  two  fpe¬ 
cies  is  ufgd  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  thofe  places 
where  fuch  trees  grow  to  ftuff  pillows  or  chairs,  but  is  ^ 

generally  deemed  unwholefome  to  lie  upon.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  purple  down  of  the  third  is  fpun,  wrought  into 
clothes,  and  wore,  without  being  dyed  any  other  co¬ 
lour,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies, 
where  the  tree  naturally  grows.  Large  pirogues,  or 
canoes  fit  to  carry  a  fail,  are  made  both  at  Senegal, 
and  in  America,  of  the  trunk  of  the  filk-cotton  tree, 
the  wood  of  which  is  very  light,  and  found  unfit  for 
any  other  purpofe.  In  Columbus’s  firft  voyage,  fays 
Miller,  it  was  reported  that  a  canoe  w*as  feen  at  Cuba 
made  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  one  of  thefe  trees,  which 
was  95  palms  long,  of  a  proportional  width,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  150  men. 

Bombax,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  a  fpecies  of 
Conus. — Bombax  is  aifo  ufed  fometimes  for  iilk  or 
cotton  ;  but  the  true  botanic  name  of  cotton  is  Gos- 
sypium.  It  is  likewife  applied  by  Linnasus  to  fignily 
fuch  infedfs  as  have  incumbent  wings,  and  feelers  jre- 
fembling  a  comb. 

BOMBAY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indies  near  the 
coaft  of  Decan,  fituated  in  N.  *Lat.  19.  o.  and  E. 

Long.  73.  o.  It  has  its  prefent  name  from  the  Por- 
tuguefe  Buon-bahia,  on  account  of  the  excellent  bay- 
formed 


This  ifland 
more  heal- 

thau  for¬ 
merly,  and 
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formed  by  it  together  with  the  winding  of  other  maining  there  during  the  dry  feafon,  and  being  fup-  Bombay 
iflands  adjacent.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  enough  to  plied  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  moifture  to  prevent  ’ — ~ 
contain  any  number  of  (hips,  and  has  likewife  excellent  it  from  corruption. 

anchoring  ground,  affording  alfo,  by  its  land-locked  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  Bombay  in  one  Account 
fituation,  a  fhelter  from  any  winds  to  which  the  mouth  feafon  has  been  accurately  meafured  by  Mr  Thomas, tlie  <luar 
may  be  cxpofed.  Mr  Ives’s  predeceffor  as  hofpital  furgcon.  His  ap-  JhaffalK 

This  ifland  was  formerly  reckoned  exceedingly  un-  paratus  confiited  of  a  lead  cylinder  about  nine  inches  during  tb 
healthy,  infomuch  that  it  had  the  name  of  the  bury-  diameter,  and  as  many  deep,  marked  on  the  infide  rainy  fea- 
ing  ground  o£  the  Euglilh,  though  it  is  now  fo  far  with  inches  and  tenths.  To  prevent  the  water  from  fon' 
improved  in  this  refpeCt  as  to  be  no  worfe  than  any  o-  fplalhing  over,  he  cut  a  hole  two  inches  from  the  bot- 
ther  place  in  the  Eall  Indies  under  the  fame  parallel  of  tom,  and  placed  the  cylinder  in  a  glazed  earthen  veffel; 
latitude.  The  reafons  of  Jthis  unhealthinefs  and  the  after  which  a  wax-cloth  was  fecurely  tied  round  it,  fo 

fubfequent  improvements  are  enumerated  by  Mr  Grofe.  as  to  cover  'the  veffel,  and  prevent  any  water  from 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  precautions  re-  getting  in,  excepting  what  palled  through  the  cylin- 
quired  by  it,  being  lefs  underftood  than  they  are  at  pre-  der.  When  more  than  two  inches  fell,  the  hole  in  the 
lent.  2.  Formerly  there  obtained  a  very  pernicious  fide  was  Hopped  with  wax,  and  the  water  poured  from  r 
practice  of  employing  a  fmall  fry  of  filh  as  manure  for  the  veffel  into  the  cylinder  to  afeertaiu  its  quantity*, 
the  cocoa-trees  which  grow  in  plenty  on  the  ifland  ;  It  was  kept  in  an  open  place  free  from  houfes,  and 

though  this  has  been  denied  by  others,  and  perhaps  meafured  at  fix  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  fix  in  the 

with  juftice,  as  the  putrid  effluvia  of  animal  bodies  ieems  evening.  The  following  table  Ihows  the  quantity  of 
*  See  Agri-  to  be  very  effectually  abforbedby  the  earth*, when  buri-  rain  that  fell  from  the  25th  of  May,  when  it  firft  be- 

culture,  td  in  it.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  habitations  in  the  gan,  though  the  Iky  looked  cloudy  over  land  from  the 

1;  9>  woods  or  cocoa-nut  groves  are  unwliolefome  by  reafon  beginning  of  the  month. 

of  the  moillure  and  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  May  1756.  July. 

3.  Another  caufe  has  been  affigned  for  the  fuperior  Days  of  Quantity  of  Days  of  Quantity  of 
liealthinefs  of  this  ifland,  viz.  the  leffeuing  of  the  wa-  the  month. 


Climate, 

&c. 


Filh  in  all 
the  flag¬ 
rant  pools 
formed  by 
the  rains. 


ters  by  the  banking  off  a  breach  of  the  fea,  though 
this  does  not  appear  fatisfaCtory  to  our  author.  There 
is  Hill,  fays  he,  a  great  bpdy  of  fait  water  on  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  breach,  the  communication  of  which  with 
the  ocean  being  lefs  free  than  before  the  breach  was 
built,  muff  be  proportionably  more  apt  to  ftagnate, 
and  to  produce  noxious  vapours. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  however,  it  is  certain, 
that  the  ifland  of  Bombay  no  longer  deferves  its  for¬ 
mer  charafter,  provided  a  due  degree  of  temperance 
be  obferved;  without  which  health  cannot  be  expeCted 
in  any  warm  climate. 

The  climate  of  Bombay  feems  to  be  drier  than  ma¬ 
ny  other  parts  under  the  fame  parallel.  The  rains  laft 
only  four  months  of  the  year,  but  with  Ihort  intermif- 
fions.  The  fetting  in  of  the  rains  is  commonly  ufher- 
ed  in  by  a  violent-thunder  ftorm  called  there  the  Ele¬ 
phant  a  from  its  extraordinary  violence.  The  air,  how¬ 
ever,  is  then  agreeably  cooled,  and  the  excefiive  heat, 
then  nearly  at  its  height,  much  moderated.  The  rains 
begin  about  the  end  of  May,  and  go  off  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September  ;  after  which  there  "never  falls  any 
except  a  fhort  tranlient  fliower,  and  that  but  very 
rarely. 

A  very  extraordinary  circumftance  is  related  by  Mr 
Ives  concerning  the  ifland  of  Bombay  during  the  rainy 
feafon,  viz.  that,  ten  days  after  the  rains  fet  in,  every 
pool  and  puddle  fwarms  with  a  fpecies  of  filh  about 
fix  inches  long  and  fomewhat  refembling  a  mullet. 
Such  a  phenomenon  has  occafioned  various  fpeculations. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  exhaling  power  of  the 
fun  is  fo  ftrong  in  the  dry  feafons  as  to  be  able  to  raife 
the  fpawn  of  thefe  fifties  into  the  atmofphere,  and  there 
fufpend  and  nourifti  it  till  the  rains  come  on,  w'hen  it 
drops  down  again  in  the  ftate  of  living  and  perfectly 
formed  filh.  A  lefs  extravagant  fuppofition  is,  that 
after  the  ponds  become  dry,  the  fpawn  may  poffibly 
fall  into  deep  fiffures  below  the  apparent  bottom,  re- 
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September.  cocoa-nut  tree  itfelf,  not  all  the  minute  defcriptlons  I  Bombay, 

Days  of  Quantity  of  have  met  with  in  many  authors  feem  to  me  to  come  up 
z... . — -*i  -  - “  to  the  reality  of  its  wonderful  properties  and  ufe.  The 

cultivation  of  it  is  extremely  eafy,  by  means  of  chan¬ 
nels  conveying  water  to  the  roots,  and  by  the  manure 
already  mentioned  laid  round  them.  An  owner  of  200 
cocoa-nut  trees  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  competency  to 
live  on. 

“  As  to  the  rice  fields,  they  differ  in  value,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  finenefs  and  quantity  of  rice  they  produce. 

The  growth  of  this  grain  has  a  particularity  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice,  viz.  that  as  it  loves  a  watery  foil,  fo 
to  whatever  height  the  water  rifes,  wherever  it  is 
planted,  the  growth  of  the  rice  keeps  meafure  with  it, 
even  to  that  of  12  and  14  feet ;  the  fummit  always  ap¬ 
pearing  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  alfo  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  eating  of  new  rice  affe&s  the  eyes. 

The  fad  is  certain,  though  the  phyfical  reafon  of  it  is 
unknown. 

“  Here  and  there  are  interfperfed  fome  few  hr  ah 
trees ,  or  rather  wrild  palm  trees  (the  word  brah  being 
derived  from  hrabo ,  which  in  the  Portuguefe  fignifies 
•wild.)  They  bear  an  inlipid  kind  of  fruit,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  common  pear ;  but  the  chief  profit  from 
them  is  the  toddy,  or  liquor  drawn  from  them  by  in- 
cifions  at  the  top,  of  which  the  arrack  is  reckoned  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  produced  by  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  They 
are  generally  near  the  fea-fide,  as  they  delight  moft  in 

21  - -  o  4  Total  110  3  a  fandy  foil.  It  is  on  this  tree  that  the  toddy  birds,  fo 

In  this  journal  our  author  tnakes  no  mention  of  the  called  from  their  attachment  to  it,  make  their  exqui- 
elephanta  above  mentioned  from  Mr  Grofe  as  the  fore-  fitely  curious  nefts,  wrought  out  of  the  thinneft  reeds 
runner  of  the  rainy  feafon,  though  he  mentions  a  ftorm  and  filaments  of  branches,  with  an  inimitable  mecha- 
under  that  name  on  the  9th  of  Odober.  It  was  an  nifm.  The  birds  themfelves  are  about  the  fize  of  a 
exceffive  hard  gale,  with  violent  thunder,  lightning,  partridge,  but  are  of  no  value  either  for  plumage,  fong, 
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and  rain ;  of  which  laft  there  fell  two  inches  in  no 
more  than  four  hours.  Neither  is  the  quantity  of 
thunder  and  lightning  at  all  comparable  to  what  people 
unacquainted  with  hot  climates  might  be  apt  to  ex- 
ped.  The  only  thunder-dorms  mentioned  in  the 


or  the  table. 

“  This  ifland  is  a  ftrong  indance  of  the  benefits  of 
a  good  government,  and  a  numerous  population,  by 
not  a  fpot  of  it  remaining  uncultivated  :  fo  that  tho’ 
it  is  far  from  producing  fufiicient  for  the  confumption 
journal  were  on  May  3  id,  June  3d,  5th,  12th,  14th;  of  its  inhabitants,  and  notwithdanding  its  many  difad- 
September  7th,  Odober  9th,  an  elephants ;  and  fome  vantages  of  fituation  and  foil,  it  yields  incomparably 
thunder  on  the  1 5th  of  the  fame  month.  more  than  the  adjacent  ifland  of  Salfctte.”  6 

sgetablc  The  vegetable  produdions  of  Bombay  are  very  in-  Among  the  curiofities  of  Bombay  Mr  Ives  mentions  Curiofities 
odu&ionsfignilicant.  Mr  Ives  fays,  that  its  **  foil  is  fo  barren  a  large  terapin  or  land  tortoife  kept  at  the  governor’s  »n  this 
Bombay. a3  not  t0  produce  any  one  thing  worth  mentioning;”  houfe,  the  age  of  which  was  upwards  of  200  years. 
but  afterw-ards  informs  us,  that  its  “  natural  produce  Frogs,  which  abound  every  where  through  the  Eaft 


is  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  from  which  they  extrad  a  li¬ 
quor  called  toddy.  This  is  foft  and  mild  when  drunk 
immediately :  but  if  it  hands  long,  it  gathers  drength, 
and  becomes  very  intoxicating;  whence  probably  arofe 
the  term  toidy-headed.  For  each  tree  a  tax  of  20  s. 
a-year  is  paid  to  the  company,  w’liich  is  appropriated  to¬ 
wards  maintaining  the  garrifon  and  (hips  of  war.” 

Mr  Grofe  gives  an  account  fomewhat  different. — 
‘  The  oarts ,  or  cocoa-nut  groves,  make  the  mod  con- 


Indics,  are  very  large  at  Bombay.  Our  author  faw 
one  that  meafured  22  inches  from  the  extremities  of 
the  fore  and  hind  feet  when  extended  ;  and  he  fuppo- 
fes  that  its  weight  would  not  have  been  lefs  than  four 
or  five  pounds.  On  the  fea-fhore  round  the  ifland  are 
a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fhells,  particularly  the  fort 
called  ventle-traps  or  nuendle-traps,  held  in  great  e- 
fleem  among  the  ladies  fome  time  ago.  Several  pounds 
Sterling  are  faid  to  have  been  given  by  a  virtuofo  for 


liderable  part  of  the  landed  property,  being  planted  one  of  thefe  fliells  when  the  Commodore  Leflie’s  col- 
wherever  the  fituation  and  foil  is  favourable  to  them,  ledion  of  fhells  was  fold  by  audion. 


When  a  number  of  thefe  groves  lie  contiguous  to  each 
other,  they  form  what  i3  called  the  ‘woods ;  through 
which  there  is  a  due  fpace  left  for  roads  and  path  ways, 
where  one  is  pleafantly  defended  from  the  fun  at  all 
hours  in  the  day.  They  are  alfo  thick  fet  with  houfes 
belonging  to  the  refpedive  proprietors  3s  well  as  with 
the  huts  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  ;  but  are  very  un- 


Mr  Ives  enumerates  the  following  kinds  of  fnakes  Different 
found  on  this  ifland  and  other  parts  of  the  Britifh  em-  kinds  of 
pire  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  1 .  The  cobra  ds  capella,  grow-  jerPents 
ing  from  four  to  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  They  kill*ounJ  liere* 
by  their  bite  in  15  minutes.  2.  The  Cobra  nianila  is 
a  fmall  bluifh  fnake,  of  the  fize  of  Oman’s  little  finger, 
and  about  a  foot  long,  frequently  feen  about  old  walls. 


wholefome  for  the  reafons  already  given.  As  to  the  A  fpecies  of  thefe  found  at  Bombay  kill  much  fooner 
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tlian  even  the  former.  3.  The  pahnira ,  a  very  thin 
beautiful  fnake,  of  different  colours :  its  head  is  like 
that  of  the  common  viper,  but  much  thicker  than  the 
body.  Our  author  faw  one  that  was  four  feet  long, 
and  the  body  not  much  thicker  than  a  fwan’s  quill. 
4.  The  green  fnake  is  of  a  very  bright  green  colour* 
with  a  fharp  head  :  towards  the  tail  it  is  fmaller  than 
in  the  middle.  The  largeft  part  of  it  is  no  bigger  than 
a  tobacco-pipe.  5.  The  fand  fnake  is  fmall  and  fhort, 
but  not  lefs  deadly  than  the  others.  6.  The  cobra  dc 
aurelia  refembles  an  earth-worm,  is  about  fix  inches 
long,  and  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  crow-quill.  It  kills 
by  getting  into  the  ear,  caufing  madnefs,  &c.  7.  The 

manila  bomba  is  a  very  beautiful  fnake,  of  almoft  the 
fame  fize  throughout  the  whole  length,  except  at  the 
two  ends,  where  it  comes  to  a  point.  It  is  white  on 
the  belly,  but  finely  variegated  on  the  back.  It  lives 
in  the  fand,  and  is  faid  to  fling  with  its  tail,  which 
occafions  contractions  in  thejoints. 

Bombay  is  the  molt  confiderable  Englifh  fettlement 
on  the  Malabar  coaft  ;  and  by  reafon  of  its  fituation, 
may  be  flyled  the  grand  ftorehcufe  of  all  the  Arabian 
and  Perfian  commerce.  It  is  alfo  the  moil  convenient 
place  in  all  the  Eaft  Indies  for  careening  or  heaving 
down  large  fhips ;  and  for  fmall  ones  they  have  a  very 
good  dock.  They  have  alfo  a  very  good  rope-yard ; 
and  indeed,  fays  Mr  Ives,  “  this  is  the  only  place,  in 
this  diftant  part  of  the  world,  for  fhattered  fhips  to  re¬ 
fit  at,  having  always  a  good  quantity  of  naval  fteres, 
and  its  very  name  conveying  an  idea  of  a  fafe  retreat  in 
foul  weather.” 

On  this  ifland  are  many  little  forts  and  batteries* 
which  carry  feme  guns  ;  but  the  principal  fort,  which 
defends  the  place,  has  above  an  hundred.  Mr  Grofe 
finds  fault  with  the  fituation  of  this  laft  fort,  which  he 
fays*  not  only  does  not  Command  the  harbour  fuffi- 
ciently,  but  i3  itfelf  overlooked  by  an  eminence  called 
Dungharee  point.  The  caille  itfelf  is  a  regular  qua¬ 
drangle,  well  built  of  ftrong  hard  Hone.  In  one  of  the 
baftions  facing  Dungharee- point  is  a  large  tank  or  ci- 
fiern  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  water  conllantly 
replenifhed  by  the  flationary  rains.  There  is  alfo  a 
well  within  the  fort*  but  the  water  is  not  very  good, 
and  liable  to  be  dried  up  by  the  heat&  The  water  of 
Bombay  in  general  indeed  is  not  good,  which  has  been 
given  as  a  reafon  why  the  Gentoo  merchants  were  not 
fond  of  fettling  upon  it ;  for  as  they  drink  no  wine 
nor  fpirituous  liquors,  they  are  very  nice  judges  of  the 
tafle  and  qualities  of  waters. 

When  the  town  of  Bombay  began  to  increafe  con- 
fiderably,  it  was  judged  proper  to  add  the  fecurity  of 
a  wall  round  it  to  the  flrength  of  the  fort  it  had  be¬ 
fore.  Even  then,  however,  it  was  neglefted  to  take 
in  the  dangerous  poll  of  Dungharee,  which  now  evi¬ 
dently  commands  both  the  town  and  fort.  There  has 
fince  that  time  been  added,  at  a  great  ex  pence,  a  ditch 
that  encompalTes  the  wall,  and  can  be  flooded  at  plea- 
fure,  by  letting  in  the  fea,  which  terminates  the  ditch 
on  two  fides,  fo  that  thetowp  is  now  entirely  furround- 
ed  with  water,  and  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in 
India. 

Next  to  Bombay,  the  moll,  confiderable  fort  on  the 
ifland  is  that  of  Mahim.  It  is  fituated  at  the  oppofite 
extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  commands  the  pafs  of 
Bandurah,  a  fort  dire 611  y  oppofite  to  it  on  the  coaft  of 


Salfette.  From  this  ifland  Bombay  is  feparated  by  an  Bombay  * 

arm  of  the  fea,  capable  of  receiving  only  fmall  craft.  ' - 

The  other  forts  are  capable  of  making  but  a  flight  de¬ 
fence. 

About  two  miles  out  of  town,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ifland,  the  fea  had  gained  fo  far  as  almoft  to  di-  | 

vide  it  in  two,  and  rendered  the  roads  impaffable.  A  , 

great  quantity  of  this  water,  however,  was  drained  off 
at  a  very  confiderable  expence,  and  a  caufeway  raifed  r  j 

which  kept  it  from  overflowing  again.  This  caufeway 
is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  confidera-  !  j 

bly  broad  ;  “  but  (fays  Mr  Grofe,)  there  is  one  grofs 
fault  remarked  in  it  ;  that,  being  bending  near  the 
middle,  the  archite6l  has  oppofed.to  the  fea  a  re-enter- 
ing  angle  inftead  of  a  faliant  one.”  Within  the  beach, 
however,  there  is  ftill  a  confiderable  body  of  water, 
that  has  a  free  communication  with  the  fea,  as  appears  I 

by  its  ebbing  and  flowing  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  the 
caufeway  itfelf,  ere  died  at  the  expence  of  at  leaft 
L.  100,000,  may  in  no  long  time  be  totally  undermin¬ 
ed  and  thrown  down.  ■ 

When  the  ifland  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the-  En-  Divilwn j 
glifti  by  the  Portnguefe,  it  was  divided,  and  ftill  con-  &c. 
tinues  to  be  fo,  into  three  Roman-Catholic  parilhes, 

Bombay,  Mahim,.  and  Salvacam.  The  churches  of 
thefe  are  governed  by  prielts  of  that  religion,  and  of  > 

any  nation  excepting  Portugal,  who  were  cxprefsly 
obje&ed  to  at  the  time  of  ceffion.  The  bulk  of  the 
land-proprietors  at  that  time  were  Mellizos  and  Cana- 
rins.  The  former  are  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives 
and  Portuguefe  ; .  the  latter  purely  aborigines  of  the 
country  converted  to  the  popifh  religion.  The  other 
land-owners  were  Moors,  Gentoos,  and  Parfees ;  but 
thefe  laft  are  of  more  modern  date,  having  purchafed 
ellates  on  the  ifland.  The  company  has  alfo  a  very 
confiderable  landed  eftate  either  by  purchafes,  confis¬ 
cations  for  crimes,  andfeizures  for  debt.  The  land  is 
laid  out  in  cocoa-nut  groves,  rice-fields,  and  onion 
grounds,  which  laft  are  reckoned  of  an  excellent  qua¬ 
lity. 

There  is  only  one  Engliflr  church  at  Bombay,  a 
very  neat  commodious  building  feated  on  a  fpacious 
area  called  the  Green  ;  which  continues  from  the 
church  to  the  fort,  and  is  pleafantly  laid  out  in  walks 
planted  with  trees,  round  which  the  houfes  of  the  En- 
glifh  inhabitants  are  moilly  fituated.  Thefe  are  gene¬ 
rally  only  ground- floured,  with  a  court-yard  before  and 
.  behind,  in  which  are  the  offices  and  out-houfes.  They 
are  fubftantially  built  of  ftone  and  lime,  and  fmooth 
plaftercd  on  the  outfide.  They  are  often  kept  whiter 
wafhed,  which,  however  neat,  is  in  fome  refpefts  very 
difagreeable,  by  reafon  of  the  exceffive  glare  it  occa? 
fions  in  refie6ling  the  light  of  the  fun.  Few  of  them 
have  glafs  windows  to  any  apartment ;  the  fafhes  be- 
ing  generally  pantd  with  a  kind  of  tranfparent  oyfter- 
fhells,  fquare  cut ;  which  have  the  Angular  property 
of  tranfmitting  fuffieient  light,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  exclude  the  violent  glare  of  the  fun,  and  have  be- 
fides  a  cool  look.  The  flooring  is  generally  compofed 
of  a  kind  of  loam  or  ftucco  called  chunam ,  being  a 
lime  made  of  burnt  ftiefls,  which  if  well  tempered  in  a 
peculiar  manner  known  to  the  natives,  is  extremely 
hard  and  lafting,  and  takes  fuch  a  fmooth  polifh,  that 
one  may  fee  his  own  face  in  it.  But  where  terraces 
are  made  of  this  fubftance,  unlefs  it  be  duly  prepared* 

and. 
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!j  Bombay,  and  which  is  very  expenfive,  it  is  apt  to  crack  by  the 
'  *— fun’s  heat.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  paint 
the  ftucco  walls  in  apartments  ;  but  thefe  have  proved 
abortive  through  the  ignorance  of  the  artifts,  who 
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larity  of  the  founds,  appeared  to  him  only  to  he  a  re-  Bombay, 
petition  of  the  lame  fet  of  words.  The  vifiting  prieft: 
ufed  many  geftures  with  his  hands  over  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  ftroaked  down  the  face-  of  the  fick  pried, 


have  not  chofen  colours  capable  of  refilling  the  alkaline  which  our  author  looked  upon  to  be  the  final  benedic- 


.)'  “See  Colour-  power  of  the  lime*.  Our  author  remarks,  that  in  the 
"hating.  gardens  of  Surat  he  faw  this  kind  of  ftucco  made  ufe 
of  inftead  of  gravel  for  the  walks.  They  were  a  little 
raifed  above  the  garden  beds,  fo  that  they  mull  be  in- 
ftantly  dry  after  the  mod  violent  rain  ;  though  their 
whitenefs  and  polilh  mull  not  only  produce  a  difagree- 
able  reflection  in  funlhine,  but  be  extremely  flippery 


tion,  as  the  ceremony  ended  immediately. 

_  As  the  Gentoos  burn  their  dead,  oue  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  Perfees,  who  have  fuch  a  veneration  for 
fire,  would  be  defirous  of  having  their  bodies  confumed 
by  that  element ;  but  inftead  of  this,  they  expofe  their 
dead  bodies  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  ;  becaufe, 
fay  they,  a  living  mail  is  compofed  of  all  the  elements; 


to  walk  bn.  The  houfes  of  the  black  merchants  are  fo  that  it  is  but  reafonable,  after  he  is  dead,  that  every 
for  the  moft  part  extremely  ill  built  and  inconvenient ;  particular  element  ftiould  receive  its  own  again.  Q.a 
the  window-lights  frnall,  and  the  apartments  ill  diftri-  the  top  of  Malabar  hill,  about  two  miles  from  the 
buted.  Some,  however,  make  a  better  appearance  if  town  of  Bombay,  there  are  two  round  buildings  for  re- 


only  one  ftory  high  ;  but  even  the  beft  of  them  have 
a  certain  meannefs  in  the  manner,  and  clumfinefs  in 
their  execution,  which  renders  the  archite&ure  con¬ 
temptible  in  comparifon  of  the  European.  There  is 
one  convenience,  however,  in  all  the  houfes  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  viz.  frnall  ranges  of  pillars  -  that  fnpport  a  pent- 
houfe  or  filed,  forming  what  are  called  in  the  Portu- 
guefe  language  verandas,  either  all  round  the  houfe,  or 
on  particular  fides  of  it,  which  afford  a  pleafing  fliel- 
ter  from  the  fun,  and  keep  the  inner  apartments  cool 
and  refreihed  by  the  draught  of  air  under  them.  The 
pagodas,  'or  temples  of  the  Gentoos,  are  low  mean 
buildings,  having  ufually  no  light  but  what  is  admit¬ 
ted  by  the  door  ;  facing  which  is  the  principal  idol. 
They  imagine  that  a  dark  gloomy  place  infpires  a  kind 
of.  religious  horror  and  reverence  ;  and  are  very  fond 
of  having  thefe  pagodas  among  trees,  and  near  the  fide 
of  a  tank  or  pond,  for  the  fake  of  their  frequent  ablu¬ 
tions.  Thefe  tanks  are  often  very  expenfive  ;  being 
generally  fquare  and  furrounded  with  ftone  fteps  that 
are  very  convenient  for  the  bathers. 

;  (habitant',  The  natives  of  Bombay,  though  compofed  of  almoft 
ianners,  every  Afiaticrnation,  are  (horter  of  ftature  and  ftrong- 
er  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Coromandel  coall. 
Here  a  palanquin  which  requires  fix  men  to  carry  it 
at  Madras,  or  Fort  St  David,  is  carried  by  four. 
Here  are  fome  Perfees,  who,  like  their  forefathers  the 
ancient  Perfians,  are  followers  of  Zoroafter,  who  is 
faid  to  have  reduced  into  order  the  religion  of  the  Per- 
fian  magi ;  the  fundamental  maxim  of  which  was  the 
worihipping  of  one  God  under  the  fymbol  of  light. 
They  adore  the  fun,  particularly  when  rifing,  with  the 
moft  profound  reverence  and  veneration  ;  and  likewife 
pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to  common  fire.  Mr  Ives  had 
once  the  opportunity  of  obferving  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  this  devotion.  A  large  brafs  pan  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe  with  fire  in  it :  be¬ 
fore  this  fire,  or  rather  on  each  fide  of  it,  two  men 
were  kneeling  at  their  devotions,  pronouncing  their 
prayers  with  great  rapidity.  He  was  afterwards  in¬ 
formed,  that  one  of  them  was  a  prieft,  at  that  time  on 
a  vifit  to  another  prieft  in  a  fit  of  ficknefs.  He  was 
likewife  informed,  that  the  Perfees  have  fuch  a  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  fire,  that  they  never  put  it  out,  or  even 
breathe  upon  it  ;  and  he  obferved,  that  while  the  two 
priefts  were  at  their  prayers  over  the  pan  of  coals,  they 
had  a  little  white  bib  over  their  mouths,  as  he  fuppo- 
fed  to  prevent  their  breath  from  approaching  their  fa¬ 
vourite  element.  The  prayers,  however,  from  the  fimi- 


ceiving  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Perfees,  which  remain 
there  till  the  bones  are  clean  picked  by  the  birds.  This 
is  certainly  an  abominable  cuftom,  and  affords  very 
(hocking  fpeftacles  ;  however,  a  guard  is  always  pla¬ 
ced  at  a  little  diftance  to  prevent  people  from  prying 
too  narrowly  into  thefe  matters,  or,  as  Mr  Ives  fays, 
to  enfure  the  vultures  of  their  repaft  without  any  di- 
fturbaccp.  Mr  Grofe  tells  us,  that  on  his  going  to 
look  into  one  of  thefe  repofitories,  a  Perfee  advifed 
him  in  a  friendly  manner  to  let  it  alone,  as  no  perfon, 
who  was  not  a  party  concerned,  would  long  furvive 
fuch  curiofity.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  the  perfon  ap¬ 
pointed  to  look  after  the  dead,  carefully  obferves  which 
eye  is  firft  picked  out  by  the  birds,  and  from  thence 
judge  of  the  fituation  of  the  foul  of  the  deceafed ;  a 
(late  of  happinefs  being  indicated  by  the  right  eye  be¬ 
ing  firft  picked  out.  Mr  Ives  obferves,  that  by  rea- 
fou  of  the  heat  of  the  fun,  much  lefs  noxious  vapour 
is  emitted  by  thefe  bodies  than  might  be  expefted  ; 
the  flelh  being  foon  (hri veiled  up,  and  the  bones  turn¬ 
ing  quite  black. 

At  the  extreme  point  of  Malabar-hill  there  is  a 
reck,  on  the  defeent  to  the  fea,  flat  on  the  top,  in 
which  there  is  a  natural  crevice,  which  communicates 
with  a  hollow  terminating  at  an  exterior  opening  to  the 
fea.  Txiis  place  is  ufed  by  the  Gentoos  as  a  purifier 
from  their  fins.  This  purification  is  effefted  by  their 
going  in  at  the  opening,  and  coming  through  the  cre¬ 
vice,  though  it  feems  too  frnall  for  people  of  any  cor¬ 
pulence  to  pafs.  jr 

In  Bombay,  and  indeed  in  many  other  places  of  the  Oxen  ufed 
Eaft  Indies,  oxen  are  generally  ufed  inftead  of  horfes, liere  irftcad 
not  only  for  drawing  carriages  but  for  riding ;  and, of  horfes* 
however  ridiculous  fuch  a  practice  may  feem  to  us,  it 
appears  that  they  are  not  in  this  refpecl  inferior  to 
ordinary  horfes,  being  capable  of  going  at  the  rate  of 
feven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  They  are  commonly  of 
a  white  colour,  with  large  perpendicular  horns,  and 
black  .nofes.  The  only  inconvenience  that  attends 
them,  is,  that,  by  being  naturally  fubjeft  to  a  lax  habit 
of  body,  they  fometinies  incommode  the  rider  with 
filth  thrown  upon  him  by  the  continual  motion  of  their 
tails.  In  other  refpefts  they  are  far  preferable  to  In¬ 
dian  horfes,  and  will  trot  and  gallop  as  naturally  as  the 
horfes  of  this  country.  Admiral  Watfon,  while  at 
Bombay,  was  allowed  a  chaife  drawn  by  two  of  thefe 
oxen  by  the  Eaft  India  Company.  At  the  end  of 
every  ftage  the  driver  always  put  the  near  bullock  in 
the  place  of  the  other ;  he  then  put.  his  hand  into  both 
Y  y  2  their 
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their  mouths,  to  take  out  the  froth ;  without  which 
precaution  they  would  be  in  danger  of  fuffocation. 
j  For  the  Hillory,  Government,  See.  of  Bombay,,  fee 
the  articles  Indostan,  and  Eafi  India  Company .’ 

BOMB  ketch,  a  fmall  veifel  built  and  ftrengthened 
with  large  beams  for  the  ufe  of  mortars  at  fea. 

BOMBUS,  in  muiic,  an  artificial  motion  with  the 
hands,  imitating  in  cadence  and  harmony  the  buzzing 
of  bees.  The  word  is  originally  Greek,  and  fignifies 
the  buz  or  noife  of  bees,  gnats,  and  the  like.  In  this 
fenfe,  bombus  made  one  of  the  fpecies  of  applaufe  ufed 
by  the  ancient  auditories. 

Bombus,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  murmuring  noife, 
as  of  wind  breaking  out  of  a  narrow  into  a  larger  cavi¬ 
ty,  frequently  heard  in  the  thick  intettines  The  bom- 
bua  heard  in  the  ears,  in  acute  difeafes,  is  laid  down  by 
Hippocrates  as  a  fign  of  death. 

BOMBYLIUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  diptera.  The  roftrum  is  long, 
briftly,  and  bivalved  ;  the  bridles  being  fixed  between 
the  horizontal  valves.  There  are  five  fpecies,  viz.  1. 
The  major,  with  black  wings.  2.  The  medius,  with 
a  yellowifh  body,  white  behind,  and  the  wings  fpotted 
with  yellow.  3.  The  minor,  with  unfpotted  wings. 

4.  The  ater,  has  red  wings,  but  a  little  blackifti  at  the 
bafe ;  and  green  feet.  The  above  four  are  natives  of 
Europe.  5.  The  capenfis,  with  the  wings  fpotted 
with  black,  an  afh-coloured  body,  and  white  behind. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BOMENE,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United  Provinces 
in  Zealand,  feated  on  the  northern  ihore  of  the  ifland 
of  Schonen,  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Goree,  in  E. 
Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  5 1. 50. 

BOMMEL,  a  town  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  fitnated 
on  the  northern  Ihore  of  the  river  Waal,  in  E.  Long. 

5.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  o. 

BOMONICI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  young  men  of 
Lacedaemon,  who  contended  at  the  facrifices  of  Diana 
w  hich  of  them  was  able  to  endure  moll  lalhes ;  being 
fcourged  before  the  altar  of  this  goddefs. 

BONA,  by  the  Moors  called  Balcderna,  a  fea-port 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in  Africa,  fkuated  in 
E.  Long.  7/57.  N.  Lat.  36.  5.  It  was  formerly  rich, 
populous,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  fame  name 
under  the  kingdom  of  Conftantina,  and  is  fuppofed  by 
fpme  to  be  the  ancient  Hippo,  once  the  feat  of  the 
great  St  Auftin,  and  a  fea-port  built  by  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  deny  it  to  be  the  ancient 
Hippo,  which  had  been  fo  often  taken,  retaken,  and 
deftroyed  by  the  wars ;  and  pretend  it  to  be  fince 
rebuilt  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
ancient  Hippo,  out  of  its  ruins,  and  called  Baleed-el- 
Ugned,  from  a  fort  of  trees  of  that  name  that  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  a  very  mean  place, 
poorly  built,  and  thinly  inhabited,  with  fcarceany  traces 
of  its  former  grandeur,  except  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral, 
or  as  others  guefs,  of  a  monaflery  built  by  St  Auftin 
about  three  miles  diftance  from  the  city.  Near  thefe 
ruins  is  a  famed  fpring  called  by  his  name,  much  re- 
forted  to  by  the  French  and  Italian  failors,  who  come 
to  drink  of  its  waters,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  a 
maimed  ftatue  laid  alfo  to  belong  to  the  feint,  but  lb 
mutilated  that  no  traces  either  of  face  or  drefs  are  re¬ 
maining  ;  and  as  each  of  them  ftrives  to  break  off  fome 
fplinter,  or  to  ferape  off  fome  part  of  it  on  account  of 


its  fuppofed  fanctity,  it  will  probably  be  foon  reduced  to 
a  ftate  of  non-exiftence.  Bona  was  taken  by  the  pirate 
Barbaroffa,  and  joined  to  his  new  kingdom  of  Algiers; 
but  as  quickly  loft,  and  recovered  by  its  old  mailers  the 
Tunifeens,  who  foon  after  loll  it  again.  It  is  com¬ 
manded  by  a  little  fort,  in  which  is  a  garrifon  of  about 
300  Turks,  under  the  command  of  an  aga,  who  is  alfo 
governor  of  the  town.  The  road  for  the  {flips  is  good 
for  nothing  before  the  town,  but  a  little  farther  weft  is 
very  deep  and  fafe.  Dr  Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  con¬ 
tinual  diicharging  of  balail  into  the  road,  and  the  ne- 
gleft  of  cleanfing  the  port  which  came  to  the  very 
walls,  is  the  caufe  of  both  becoming  fo  unfafe  and  in¬ 
commodious  ;  though  this  might  be  cafily  remedied  fo 
as  to  make  the  town  one  of  the  moil  flouriihing  in  all 
Barbary. 

Bona  Dea,  the  good  goddefs,  in  Pagan  mythology, 
one  of  the  names  of  Cybele.  Others  fay,  ihe  was  a 
Roman  lady,  the  wife  of  one  Faunus,  and  was  famous 
for  her  chaility,  and  that  after  her  death  fhe  was  dei¬ 
fied.  Her  facrifices  were  performed  only  by  matrons;, 
and  in  fo  fecret  a  manner,  that  it  was  no  lef3  than 
death  for  any  man  to  be  prefent  at  the  affembly  (fee 
Cybele).  Cicero  reproaches  Clodius  with  having 
entered  into  this  temple  difguifed  as  a  finging  woman, 
and  having  by  his  prefence  polluted  the  myfteries  of 
the  good  goddefs.  What  kind  of  myfteries  thefe  were, 
we  may  learn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI.  3  13.  The  poet 
then  mentions  the  adventure  of  Clodius. 

Atque  utinam  ritas  veteres ,  et  publiva  faltem 
Bis  intafla  malis  agerentur  fa  era:  fed  omnes 
Noverunt  Mauri ,  atque  Indi,  qua pfaltria  pencm 
Majorem ,  quam  fint  duo  C afar  is  Anticat  ones , 

Blue  tejliculi  ftbi  confcius,  unde  fugit  mus, 
Intulerit. 

I  wiih  at  lead  our  facred  rites  were  free 
From  thefe  pollutions  of  obfeenity  : 

But  ’tis  well  known  what  finger,  ho.z  difguis’d, 

A  lewd  audacious  aftion  enterpriz’d  : 

Into  the  fane,  with  women  mix’d,  he  went, 

Arm’d  with  a  huge  two-handed  inftrument; 

A  grateful  prefent  to  thefe  holy  choirs, 

Where  the  moufe,  confcious  of  hisfex,  retires. 

Dryden. 

Bona  Fides,  in  law.  When  a  perfon  performs  any 
a&ion  which  he  believes  at  the  time  to  be  juft  and  law¬ 
ful,  he  is  faid  to  have  a£ted  bona  fide. 

Bona  Mobilia ,  the  fame  with  moveable  effe£l3  or 
goods. 

Bona  Notabilia ,  are  fuch  goods  as  a  perfon  dying 
has  in  another  diocefe  than  thatwhercin  he  dies, amount¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  5  1.  at  leaft  ;  in  which  cafe  the  will 
of  the  deceafed  mull  be  proved,  or  adminiftration  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  court  of  the  archbifhop  of  the  province,  un- 
lefs  by  compofition  or  cuftom,  any  diocefes  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  do  it,  when  rated  at  a  greater  fum. 

Bona  Patria,  an  alfize  of  countrymen  or  good 
neighbours,  where  1 2  or  more  are  chofen  out  of  the 
country  to  pafs  upon  an  aflize,  being  fwom  judicially 
in  the  prefence  of  the  party. 

Bona  Peritura,  perifhable  goods.  By  flat.  1 3.  Ed,  I. 
cap.  4.  the  cargo  of  a  fhip  that  has  been  call  away  fhali 
be  kept  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  reftored  to  the  right¬ 
ful  owner ;  but  if  the  goods  be  fuch  as  will  not  endure 
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fo  long,  they  are  bona  feritura,  which  the  flieriff  is 
allowed  to  fell,  and  to  account  in  money  for  the  value. 

Bona  Vacantia ,  goods;  fuch  as  royal- fifh,  (hipwrecks, 
treafure-trove,  waifs,  and  ellrays,  in  which  no  one  can 
claim  a  property.  Thefe  goods  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  by  the  imperial  law,  belonged  to  the  firft  oc¬ 
cupant  or  finder ;  but  in  the  modern  conllitutions  of 
European  governments,  they  are  annexed  to  the  fu- 
preme  power  by  the  pofitive  laws  of  the  Hate. 

BONAIRE,  an  ifland  of  South  America,  near  the 
north  coall  of  Terra  Firrpa.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch; 
and  abounds  in  kabritoes  and  fait.  W.  Long.  66.  1 8. 
N.  Lat.  20-  1 6. 

BONAIS,  very  high  mountains  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Savoy,  not  far  from  Lafforeburg :  in  fome 
feafons  they  cannot  be  afcended  without  great  dan- 
ger. 

BONARELLI  (Gui  Ubaldo),  an  Italian  count. 
He  was  intrufted  with  feveral  important  negociations, 
and  was  efteemed  an  able  politician  and  learned  philo- 
fopher.  He  was  the  author  of  a  fine  Italian  pailoral, 
intitled,  Ftlli  di  Sciro.  He  died  at  Fano,  in  1608, 
aged  4s- 

BONAVENTURA  (the  bay  of),  in  America,  on> 
the  coall  next  the  South  Sea,  in  the  Popayan.  It  has 
a  port  and  harbour  for  fhips  ;  but  the  air  is  very  un- 
wholefome.  W.  Long.  75.  18.  N.  Lat.  3.  20. 

BONAVENTURE,  a  celebrated  cardinal,  called, 
from  his  works,  the  feraphic  dodor.  He  was  born  at 
Bagnarea,  a  fmall  town  of  Tufcany,  in  1221  ;  and  his 
original  name  was  John  Fidauze.  He  took  the  habit 
of  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Francis  in  1243,  became 
do6lor  of  Paris  in  J255,  and  the  next  year  general  of 
his  order.  After  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  the  car¬ 
dinals  difagreeing  about  the  election  of  a  new  pope, 
engaged  themfelves  by  a  folemn  promife  to  eleft  him 
who  fhould  be  named  by  Bonaventure,  even  though  it 
fhould  be  himfelf ;  but  he  chofe  Theobald  archdeacon 
of  Liege,  who.  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  took 
the  name  of  Gregory  X.  Thjppope,  in  return,  in  1272, 
made  him  cardinal  and  bifhop  of  Alba,  and  ordered 
him  to  aflill  at  the  fecond  general  council  of  Lyons, 
where  he  died  in  1274.  Elis  works  were  printed  at 
Rome  in  8  vols  folio. 

BONAVISTA,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
the  moft  eafterly  and  firll  difcovered  of  the  Cape  de 
Verd  iflands.  It  is  20  miles  long,  and  13  broad  ;  has 
plenty  of  goats  and  cotton,  and  fome  indigo.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  remarkable  for  flothfuluefs :  they  have  a 
town  and  two  roads  where  fhips  come  to  an  anchor. 
W.  Long.  23.  6.  N.  Lat.  16;  5. 

BOND  (John),  a  commentator  on  Horace  and 
Perfms,  was  born  in  Somerfetfhire  in  the  year  1550, 
and  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool.  In  1569  he  was 
entered'  a  fludent  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  probably 
in  the  New  college,  of  which  he  became  either  one  of 
the  clerks  or  one  of.  the  chaplains.  He  took-  his  ba¬ 
chelor  of  arts  degree  in  15.73',  and  that  of  mailer,  in 
1579  ;  foon  after  which  he  was  appointed  by  his  col¬ 
lege,  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  in  Taunton  in  Somer¬ 
fetfhire.  In  this  employment  he  continued  many  years 
with  great  reputation  :  but  being  at  length  weary  of 
his  laborious  employment,  he  commenced  phyfician, 
and  we  are  told  became  eminent  in  that  capacity.  He 
died  in  the  year  1612,  poffeffed  of  fcreral  lands  and 


tenements  in  his  neighbourhood;  but  whether  acquired  Bond, 
by  the  practice  of  phyfic,  does  not  appear.  He  wrote,  Bondage. 
I.  Commentarii  in  poemata  Horatii,  8vo.  2.  Com-  *'  ' 
.mentarii in  fex fatyras  Berfii ,  Lond.  1614,  tvo. 

Bond,  in  law,  is  a  deed  whereby  the  obligor  obliges 
himfelf,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  adminiflrators,  to  pay 
a  certain  fum  of  money  to  another  at  a  day  appointed. 

If  this  be  all,  the  bond  is  called  a  fimple  one,  Jimplex 
obligatio.  But  there  is  generally  a  condition  added,' 
that  if  the  obligor  does  fome  particular  act,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  fhall  be  void,  or  elfe  fhall  remain  in  full  force  :  as 
payment  of  rent ;  performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed ; 
or  repayment  of  a  principal  fum  of  money  borrowed  of 
the  obligee,  with  interefl ;  which  principal  fum  is  ufually 
one  half  of  the  penal  fum  fpecified  in  the  bond.  In 
cafe  this  condition  is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes 
forfeited,  or  abfolute  at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor 
while  living;  and  after  his  death  the  obligation  defeends 
upon  his  heir,  who  (on  defedt  of  perfonal  affets)  is 
bound  to  difeharge  it,  provided  he  has  real  affets  by  de- 
feent  as  a  recompenfe. 

If  the  condition  of  a  bond  be  impoflible  at  the  time 
of  making  it,  or  be  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  fome  rule 
of  law  that  is  merely  pofitive,  or  be  uncertain,  or  in- 
fenfible,  the  condition  alone  is  void,  and  the  bond  fhall 
ftand  Angle  and  unconditional :  for  it  is  the  folly  of  the. 
obligor  to  enter  into  fuch  an  obligation  from  which  he, 
can. never  be  releafed.  If  it  be  to  do  a  thing  that  is 
malum  in  fe,  the  obligation  itfelf  is  void  :  for  the  whole 
is  an  unlawful  contradl,  and  the  obligee  fhall  take  no 
advantage  from  fuch  a  tranfadlion.  And  if  the  con¬ 
dition  be  poffible  at  the  time  of  making  it,  and  after¬ 
wards  becomes  impoffible  by  the  adl  of  God,  the  a 61  of 
law,  or  the  adl  of  the  obligee  himfelf,  there  the  penalty 
of  the  obligation  is  faved:  for  no  prudence  or  forefight 
of  the  obligor  could  guard  againft  fuch  a  contingency. 

On  the  forfeiture  of  a  bond,  or  its  becoming  Angle, , 
the  whole  penalty  was  recoverable  at  law  :  but  here  the 
courts  of  equity  interpofed,  and  would  not  permit  a 
man  to  take  more  than  in  confcience  he  ought,  v'rz.  hh 
principal,  intereft,  and  expences,  in  cafe  the  forfeiture 
accrued  by  non-payment  of  money  borrowed;  the  da¬ 
mages  fuftained  upon  non-performance  of  covenants  ;. 
and  the  like.  And  the  ftatute  4  and  5  Ann.  c.  16. 
hath  alfo  enadled,  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  equity,  that  in 
cafe  of  a  bond,  conditioned  for  the  payment  of  money, 
the  payment  or  tender  of  the  principal  fum  due,  with 
interell  and  colls,  even  though  the  bond  be  for¬ 
feited  and  a  fuit  commenced  thereon,  Ih'all  be  a  full  fa- 
tisfa6lion  and  difeharge. 

Bond,  in  mafonry  and  brick-laying,  is  when  bricks 
or  Hones  are  as  it  were  knit  and  interwoven  ;  and  when 
they  fay,  make  good  bond ,  they  mean  that  the  joints 
are  not  made  over,  or  upon  other  joints ;  but  reach  at 
leall  Ax  inches,  both  within  the  wall  and  on  the  fur- 
face,  as  the  art  of  building  requires. 

BONDAGE,  properly  fignifies  the  fame  with  Ha- 
very,  but  in  old  law  books  is  ufed  for  villenage  (fee 
Villenage),  Tenants  in  bondage  paid  kenots,  and 
did  fealty ;  they  were  not  to  fell  trees  in  their  qwu 
garden,  without  licence  of  the  lord.  The  widow  of  a 
tenant  in  bondage  held  her  hulband’s  ellate  quam  diu 
vixerit  ftne  marito,  “  as  long  as  Ihe  lived  Angle.” 

Bondage  by  the  Forelock,  or  Bondagium  per  anteri- 
or.es  crines  capitis ,  was  when  a  freemen  renounced  his^- 
liberty,. 
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Bondman  liberty,  and  became  Have  to  fome  great  man:  which 
B  H  was  done  by  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  a  lock  of  hair 

.  °”C3'  from  the  forehead,  and  delivering  it  to  his  lord  ;  de¬ 
noting  that  he  was  to  be  maintained  by  him  for  the 
future.  Such  a  bondman,  if  he  reclaimed  his  liberty, 
or  were  fugitive  from  his  matter,  might  be  drawn  again 
to  his  fervitude  by  the  nofe  ;  whence  the  origin  of  the 
popular  menace  to  pull  a  man  by  the  nofe. 

BONDMAN,  in  the  Englifh  law,  is  ufed  for  a  vil¬ 
lain,  or  tenant  in  villenage  * . — The  Romans  had  two 
*See  Vil  kinds  of  bond  men  ;  one  called  fervi,  who  were  thofe 
lain  and  Vil-  e'^er  Bought  for  money,  taken  in  war,  left  by  fuc.- 
lenage.  ceffion,  or  purchafed  by  fome  other  lawful  acquilition  ; 

or  elfe  born  of  their  bondwomen ,  and  called  vernee.  We 
may  add  a  third  kind  of  bondmen  mentioned  by  Jufti- 
nian,  .called  adfcriptii  glebee,  or  agricenjiti ;  who  were 
not  bound  to  the  perfon,  but  to  the  ground  or  place, 
and  followed  by  him  who  had  the  land.  Thefe  in  our 
law  are  called  villains  regardants ,  as  belonging  to  the 
manor  or  place. 

BONE-ace,  a  game  at  cards  played  thus:  The 
dealer  deals  out  two  cards  to  the  firft  hand,  and  turns 
up  the  third,  and  fo  on  through  all  the  players,  who 
may  be  feven,  eight,  or  as  many  as  the  cards  will  per¬ 
mit :  he  that  has  the  higheft  card  turned  up  to  him 
carries  the  bone  ;  that  is,  one  half  of  the  ftake  ;  the 
other  half  remaining  to  be  played  for.  Again,  if  there 
be  three  kings,  three  queens,  three  tens,  &c.  turned 
up,  the  eldeft  hand  wins  the  bone.  But  it  is  to  be 
dbferved,  that  the  ace  of  diamonds  is  bone-ace,  and 
wins  all  other  cards  whatever.  Thus  much  for  the 
bone:  and  as  for  the  other  half  of  the  ftake,  the  near- 
eft  to  31  wins  it ;  and  he  that  turns  up  or  draws  31 
•wins  it  immediately. 

BONES,  their  origin,  formation,  compofition,  tex¬ 
ture,  variety,  offices,  &c.  See  Anatomy,  Part  I. 

From  a  difeovery  made  by  Mr  Scheele,  of  a  method 
of  producing  the  phofphoric  acid  in  large  quantity 
from  bones,  it  has  been  afferted,  that  this  acid  is  na¬ 
turally  contained  in  the  bones,  united  with  a  calca¬ 
reous  earth.  From  many  experiments,  however,  it 
appears  that  no  acid  is  naturally  contained  in  calcined 
bones  ;  nor  can  the  acid  of  phofphorus  be  extra&ed 
from  them  but  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid  :  whence 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  phofphoric  acid  in  this  cafe 
is  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  certain  quantity 

of  earth  with  the  vitriolic  acid. - With  regard  to 

the  earth  of  bones  itfelf,  it  appears  to  be  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  calcareous  kind :  it  is  much  more  fo- 
Iuble  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  may  be  precipitated 
from  that  or  any  other  by  means  of  the  cauftic  vola¬ 
tile  alkali,  which  cannot  be  done  with  the  calcareous 
earth. 

Bones  Whitened  for  Skeletons.  Two  proceffes  are 
deferibed  in  the  ABa  Hoffnienjia  for  whitening  bones. 
Profeffor  Rau  had  a  method  of  giving  them  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  whitenefs.  By  bare  expofure  to  the  air,  fun, 
and  raiii,  for  a  length  of  time,  they  become  notably 
white  ;  but  the  whiteft  bone3,  kept  in  rooms  tainted 
with  fmoke  or  fuliginous  vapours,  grow  in  a  little  time 
yellowifh,  browni/h,  and  unfightly.  It  is.  cuftomary 
for  the  purification  of  bones,  to  boil  them  in  alkaline 
liquors ;  which,  by  diffolving  and  extra&ing  the  fu- 
perfluous  fat,  improve  their  whitenefs. 

Bones  Hardened  and  Softened.  Boerhaave  obferves, 

3 


that  alkaline  falts  render  bones  harder  and  firmer,  and 
that  acids  make  them  fofter  and  more  flexible.  Thefe 
effefts  fucceed  in  certain  circumftances,  but  not  uni- 
verfally  ;  for  bones  may  be  hardened  and  foftened  both 
by  acids  and  by  alkalis,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
f aline  matter  employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
applied.  Newmann  made  bones  harder  and  more  com¬ 
pact  by  treating  them  with  the  ftrongeft  of  the  mineral 
acids  ;  though,  when  the  acid  is  in  fufficient  proportion, 
it  deftroys  or  diffolves  them.  In  Papin’s  digefter  (a 
ftrong  clofe  veffel,  in  which  the  fteam  of  boiling  li¬ 
quors  is  confined,  and  the  fluid  by  this  means  made  to 
undergo  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  it  could  other- 
wufe  fuftain),  the  hardeft  bones  are  reduced  in  a  Ihort 
time,  by  the  aftion  of  Ample  water,  into  a  foft  pap 
or  jelly;  and  alkaline  liquors  produce  this  effedl  {till 
fooner. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  years 
1742  and  1743,  there  is  an  account  that  Mr  Geoffrey 
produced  before  the  academy  a  fmall  ivory  fpoon,  which, 
by  long  lying  in  milliard,  was  become  flexible  and 
tranfparent  like  horn  ;  that  Mr  Fouchy  favv  an  ivory 
fpoon,  which,  by  lying  for  a  confiderable  time  in  milk, 
was  become  fupple  like  leather ;  and  that  Mr  Hunauld 
produced  bones,  which  had  been  foftened  by  fteeping 
in  vinegar,  afterwards  hardened  to  their  natural  ftate 
by  fteeping  in  water,  and  foftened  a  fecond  time  by 
fteeping  in  vinegar.  Dr  Lewis  obferved  that  the  ni¬ 
trous  and  marine  acids  diluted,  and  the  acetous  acid, 
make  bones  flexible  and  tough  like  leather ;  but  that 
the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  though  it  renders  them  no¬ 
tably  foft,  makes  them  at  the  fame  time  brittle.  It 
feems  as  if  a  great  part  of  the  earthy  matter,  which  is 
the  bafis  of  the  bone,  and  on  which  its  liardnefs  de¬ 
pends,  was  diffolved  and  extracted  by  the  three  firft  ; 
whilft  the  latter,  incapable  of  diffolving  this  kind  of 
earth  into  a  liquid  form,  only  corrodes  it  into  a  kind 
of  felenitic  concrete,  which  remains  intermixed  in  mi¬ 
nute  particles  among  the  gelatinous  matter.  Dr  Lewis 
did  not  find  that  the  foftened  bones,  whatever  acid  they 
were  foftened  by,  recovered  their  hardnefs  by  fteeping 
in  water.  Slips  of  foftened  ivory,  after  lying  above  a 
month  in  water,  continued  nearly  as  foft  as  when  they 
were  taken  out  of  the  acid  liquor. 

There  is  a  Angular  induration  ef  bones  produced  by 
fire ;  the  effe&s  of  which  agent  are  here  remarkably 
different  according  to  its  degree  and  the  circumftances 
of  its  application.  Bones  expofed  to  a  moderate  fire, 
either  in  open  veffels,  or  in  contact  with  the  burning 
fuel,  become  opaque,  white,  and  friable  throughout ; 
and  an  increafe  of  fire,  after  they  have  once  fnffered  this 
change,  renders  them  only  more  and  more  friable. 
But  if  they  are  urged  at  firft  with  a  ftrong  fire,  fuch 
as  that  in  which  copper  or  iron  melts,  they  become 
hard,  femitranfparent,  and  fonorous,  like  the  hard  mi¬ 
neral  ftones.  This  curious  experiment  deferves  to  be 
further  profecuted. 

Colouring  of  Bones.  Bones  may  be  ftained  of  a 
variety  of  colours  by  the  common  dyeing  infufions  and 
deco£lions  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances.  They 
are  ftained  alfo,  without  heat,  by  metallic  foliations  ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe  may  be  fpotted  or  variegated  at 
pleafure.  Thus,  folution  of  filver  in  aquafortis  gives 
a  brown  or  black  according  to  its  quantity  ;  folution 
of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  fine  pur- 
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pie ;  foliation  of  copper  in  the  acetous  acid,  a  fine 
green  ;  and  folutions  of  the  fame  metal  in  volatile  al¬ 
kalis,  a  blue,  which  at  firft  is  deep  and  beautiful,  but 
changes,  upon  expofure  to  the  air,  into  a  green  or 
bluilh-green.  If  the  bone  is  but  touched  with  the 
two  firft  folutions,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it  does  not 
fail  to  acquire  the  colour  in  a  few  hours :  In  the  two 
latter,  it  requires  to  be  fteeped  for  a  day  or  longer  in 
order  to  its  imbibing  the  colour.  In  thefe  and  other 
cafes  where  immerfion  for  fome  time  is  neceffary,  the 
bone  may  be  variegated,  by  covering  fuch  parts  as  are 
to  remain  white,  with  wax  or  any  other  matter  that 
the  liquor  will  not  dilfolve  or  penetrate. 

Oeconomical  Ufes  of  Bones.  Bones  are  a  very  ufeful 
article,  not  only  for  making  different  kinds  of  toys, 
but  likewife  in  feveral  of  the  chemical  arts ;  as.  For 
making  call  iron  malleable,  for  abi'orbing  the  fulphur 
of  fulphureous  ores  ;  for  forming  tells  and  cupels,  or 
veffels  for  refining  gold  and  filver  with  lead  (burnt 
bones  compofing  a  mafs  of  a  porous  texture,  which 
abforbs  the  vitrified  lead  and  other  matters,  while  the 
unvitrefcible  gold  and  filver  remain  entire  behind)  ;  for 
the  preparation  of  milky  glaffes  and  porcelains;  for 
the  re&ification  of  volatile  falts  and  e-mpyreumatic 
oils  ;  and  for  making  glue.  The  bones  of  different 
animals  are  not  equally  fit  for  thefe  ufes  even  the  glue, 
or  gelatinous  part  of  the  bones  of  one  animal  is  nota¬ 
bly  different  both  in  quantity  and  eohefiyenefs  from 
that  of  another. 

The  human  Ikull-bone,  or  cranium,  the  natural  de¬ 
fence  of  the  feat  of  fenfation  and  perception  in  the  no- 
bleft  animal,  has  been  recommended  medicinally  as  a 
cure  for  epilepfies,  dcliria,  and  all  diforders  of  the 
fenfes,  from  the  fame  philofophy  which  afcribed  anti- 
afthmatic  virtues  to  the  lungs  of  the  long-winded  fox>; 
and  expected,  becaufe  fowls  are  faid  to  digeft  even 
fmall  ftones,  that  the  fkin  of  the  gizard,  dried  and 
powdered,  would  produce  a  fimilar  effect  in  the  human 
ftomach.  To  fuch  lengths  of  extravagance  have  the 
fons  of  phyfic  been  carried  by  the  blind  fuperftition 
of  former  ages ! 

Bones  in  the  Funeral  Solemnities  of  the  Ancients. — 
Divers  ufages  and  ceremonies  relating  to  the  bones  of 
the  dead  have  obtained  in  different  ages ;  as  gathering 
them  from  the  funeral  pile,  ,  wafhing,  anointing,  and 
depoliting  them  in  urns,  and  thence  into  tombs  ;  tranf- 
lating  them,  which  was  not  to  be.  done  without  the 
authority  of  the  pontiffs  ;  not  to  fay  worfhipping  of 
them,  ftill  pra&ifed  to  the  bones  of  the  faints  in  the 
Romilh  Church.  Among  the  ancients,  the  bones  of 
travellers  and  foldiers  dying  in  foreign  Countries  were 
brought  home  to  be  buried;  till,  by  an  exprefs  S.  C. 
made  during  the  Italic  war,  it  was  forbid,  and  the  fol- 
diers  bodies  ordered  to  be  buried  where  they  died. 

The  Romans  had  a  peculiar  deity  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  OfHagOj  to  whom  the  care  of  the  indura¬ 
tion  and  knitting  of  the  human  bones  was  committed  ; 
and  who,  on  that  account,  was  the  object  of  the  ado¬ 
ration  of  all  breeding  women. 

F affile  or  Petrifed  Bones,  are  thofe  found  iri  the 
earth,  frequently  at  great  depths,  in  all  the  ftrata, 
even  in  the  bodies  of  ftones  and  roeks  ;  fome.of  them 
of  a  huge  fize,  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  the  bones  of 
giants,  but  more  truly  of  elephants  or  hippopotami. 
It  is.  fuppofed  they  were,  repolitcd  in  thofe  ftrata  when 


all  things  were  in  a  ftate  of  folution  ;  and  that  they  Bones, 
incorporated  and  petrified  with  the  bodies  where  they  v— ' 

happened  to  be  lodged. 

In  the  inufeum  of  the  Ruffian  Academy  of  Sciences, 
there  is  a  vaft  collection  of  foffil  bones,  teeth,  and 
horns,  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  buffalo,  which 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  this  empire,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  fouthern  regions  of  Siberia. 

Naturalifts  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  fo  great 
a  variety  being  found  in  a  country  where  the  animals 
of  which  they  formerly  made  a  part  were  never  known 
to  exift.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Peter,  who,  though  he 
deferves  to  be  efteemed  a  great  monarch,  was  certain-*-- 
1-y  no  great  naturalift,.  that  the  teeth  found  near  Voro- 
netz  were  the  temains  of  elephants  belonging  to  the 
army  of  Alexander  the  great,  who,  according  to  foma 
hiftorians,  croffed  the  Don,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Koftinka.  The  celebrated  Bayer,  whofe  authority 
carries  greater  weight  in  the  literary  world,  conjec¬ 
tures,  that  the  bones  and  teeth  found  in  Siberia  be¬ 
longed  to  elephants  common  in  that  country  during 
the  wars  which  the  Mongul  monarchs  carried  on  with 
the  Perfians  and  Indians ;  and  this  plaufible  fuppofi- 
tion  feems  in  fome  meafure  to  be  corroborated  by  the 
diicovery  of  the  entire  Ikeleton  of  an  elephant  in  one 
of  the  Siberian  tombs.  But  this  opinion,  as  Mr  Pal¬ 
las  f  very,  jjuftly  obferves,  is  fufficiently  refuted  by  the  f  Fov. 
coufideration,  that  the  elephants  emploj  *T  in  the  ar*  OMus  SiLi*- 
mies  of  all  India  could  never  have  afforded  the  vaft  rfa j0jtm 
quantities  of  teeth  which  have  been  difcovered,  not  to  Hbus,y- 44a. 
mention  thofe  which  it  is  juftly  to  be  prefumed  may 
ftill  be  buried.  They  have  been  already  dilg  up  in  fuch 
plenty  as  to  make  a  confiderable  article  of  trade.  The 
fame  ingenious  naturalift  has  given  an  ample  defcrip- 
tian  of  thefe  foffil  bones,  and  has  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  origin*  Upon  examining  thofe  in  the 
mufeum,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  as  thefe  bones 
are  equally  difpetfed  in  all  the  northern  regions  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  climate  probably  was  in  the  earlier  ages  lefs 
fevere  than  at  prefent,  and  then  poffibly  fufficiently 
warm  to  be  the  qative  countries  of  the  elephant,  rhi¬ 
noceros,  and  other  quadrupeds,  now  found  ouly  in  the  - 
fouthern  climates.  But  when  he  vifited,  during  his 
travels,  the  fpots  where  the  foffil  bodies  were  dug  up, 
and  could  form  a  judgment  from  his  own  obfervations, 
and.  not  from  the  accounts  of  others,  he  renounced  his 
former  hypothefis ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  many  modern  philofophers,  afferted,  that  they 
muft  have  been  brought  by  the  waters;  and  that  no¬ 
thing  but  a  fudden  and  general  inundation,  fuch  as  the* 
deluge,  could  have  tranfported  them  from  their  native 
countries  in  the  fouth,  to  the  regions  of  the  north.  In 
proof  of  this  affertion,  he  adds,  that  the  bones  are  ge¬ 
nerally  found  feparate,  as  if  they  had  been  fcattered 
by  the  waves,  covered  with  a  ftratum  of  mud  evidently 
formed  by  the  waters,  and  commonly  intermixed  with 
the  remains  of  marine  plants,  and  fimilar  fubftances; 
inftances^of  which  he  himfelf  obferved  during  his  pro- 
grefs  through  Siberia,  and  which  fufficiently  prove' 
that  thefe  regions  of  Alia  were  once  overwhelmed 
with  the  fea. 

We  often  find  in  the  earth  petrified  bones,  the  greateft 
part  of  their  gelatinous  matter  being  extradited  by  the 
moifture,  and  a  ftony  one  introduced  in  its  room.  In 
fome  parts  of  France  petrified  bones  are  met  with 
which . 
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Bones  which  have  an  impregnation  of  copper.  Hence,  on 
Bonflclio  being  calcined  in  an  open  fire,  a  volatile  fait  is  produ- 
1  ^  ' .  ced  from  the  remains  of  their  gelatinous  principle,  and 

the  bone  is  tinged  throughout  of  a  fine  greenilh-blue 
colour,  copper  always  linking  a  blue  with  volatile  al¬ 
kalis.  The  French  turcoife  Hones  are  no  other  than 
thefe  bones  prepared  by  calcination:  they  are  very  du¬ 
rable,  and  bear  to  be  worked  and  polilhed  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  a3  glafs  ;  without  the  imperfection,  infe- 
parable  from  glaffy  bodies,  of  being  brittle.  See  the 
article  Turcoise. 

There  have  been  lately  difcovered  feveral  enormous 
lkeletons,  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the  fur  face,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  far  from  the  river  Miume  in 
America,  700  miles  from  the  fea-coaft.  Some  of  the 
tufks  are  near  feven  feet  long ;  one  foot  nine  inches  at 
the  bafe,  and  one  foot  near  the  point ;  the  cavity  at 
the  root  or  bafe,  19  inches  deep.  Befides  their  fixe, 
there  are  feveral  other  differences  which  will  not  allow 
the  fuppofition  of  their  having  been  elephants;  the 
tufks  .of  the  true  elephant  have  fometimes  a  very  flight 
lateral  bend  ;  thefe  have  a  larger  twill,  or  fpiral  curve, 
towards  the  fmalter  end:  but  the  great  and  fpecific  dif¬ 
ference  confifts  in  the  fhape  of  the  grinding  teeth  ; 
which,  in  thefe  newly  found,  are  falhioned  like  the 
teeth  of  a  carnivorous  animal  5  not  flat  and  ribbed 
tranfverfely  on  their  furface  like  thofe  of  the  modern 
elephant,  but  furnilhed  with  a  double  row  of  high  and 
conic  procefTes,  as  if  intended  to  mafticate,  not  to 
grind,  their  food.  A  third  difference  is  in  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  which  is  of  great  difproportionable  thicknefs  to 
that  of  the  elephant  ;  and  has  alfo  fome  other  anato¬ 
mical  variations.  Thefe  foflile  bones  have  been  alfo 
found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils;  and  when  cut  and  po¬ 
liced  by  the  workers  in  ivory,  appear  in  every  refpeCt 
fimilar.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hunter,  that  they 
muft  have  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  the  ele¬ 
phant  ;  and  differing  from  it,  in  being  carnivorous. 
But  as  yet  this  formidable  creature  has  evaded  our 
fearch  ;  and  if,  indeed,  fuch  an  animal  exifts,  it  is 
happy  for  man  that  it  keeps  at  a  diftanee ;  fince  what 
ravage  might  not  be  expeCled  from  a  creature,  endow¬ 
ed  with  more  than  the  ftrength  of  the  elephant,  and 
?all  the  rapacity  of  the  tiger?  See  Mammoth. 

BonR-Spavin.  See  Farriery,  §  xxvi. 

BON-  espfrakck,  the  fame  with  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  See  Good  Hope. 

BONET  (Theophilus),  an  eminent  phyfician  bom 
at  Geneva,  Marcb  15th  1620.  He  took  his  degree  in 
phyfic  in  1643,  after  he  had  gone  through  moll  of  the 
famous  univerlities,  and  was  for  fome  time  phyfician  to 
the  duke  of  Longueville.  Mean  while  his  fkill  in  his 
profeffion  got  him  confiderable  practice  ;  but  being 
leized  with  deafnefs,  it  obliged  him  to  retire  from  bufi- 
nefs,  which  gave  him  leifure  to  colled  all  the  obferva- 
tions  he  had  made  during  a  pra&ice  of  40  years.  He 
wrote,  x.  Bolyalthes,  five  Thefanrus  Medico-praftico , 
3  vols  folio.  2.  Labyrinthi  Medici  extricati.  3.  Me- 
dicim  Septentrionalis  Collatitia  ;  and  other  works. 

BONFADIO  (James),  one  of  the  moll  polite  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  in  Italy,  near  the 
lake  Garda.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  cardinal  de  Bari, 
and  after  his  death  to  the  cardinal  Ghinucci.  He  af¬ 
terwards  read  public  ledlures  on  Ariftotle’s  politics,  and 
on  rhetoric  ;  and  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  re- 
N°  49- 


public  of  Genoa.  He  applied  himfelf  to  compofe  the 
annals  of  that  ftate,  in  which  he  wrote  too  fatirically 
on  fome  families.  This  creating  him  enemies  who  were 
refolved  to  ruin  him,  they  accufed  him  of  the  unnatu¬ 
ral  fin  ;  and,  as  witneffes  were  found  to  convid  him 
of  it,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Some  fay  that 
this  fentence  was  executed ;  and  others,  that  his  pu- 
niftiment  was  changed,  and  that  he  was  beheaded.  This 
was  in  the  year  1560.  Upon  the  day  of  his  exe¬ 
cution  he  wrote  a  note  to  John  Baptill  Grimaldi,  to 
teftify  his  gratitude  to  the  perfons  who  had  endeavoured 
to  ferve  him  ;  and  promifed  to  inform  them  how  he 
found  himfelf  in  the  other  world,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  frightning  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  performed  his  promife,  any  more  than  the  many 
who  had  promifed  the  like  before  him. — His  hiftory  of 
Genoa  is  efteemed.  We  have  alfo  fome  letters,  fome 
orations,  and  Latin ‘and  Italian  poems,  of  his,  which 
were  printed  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1  744,  o&avo. 

•BONFINIUS  (Anthony),  flouriflied  in  the  15th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Afcoli  in  Italy,  and  at¬ 
tached  himfelf  to  the  itudy  of  the  belles  lettres.  Mat¬ 
thias  Cowin  king  of  Hungary,  having  heard  of  his 
learning,  fent  for  him,  retained  him,  and  fettled  upon 
him  a  penfion.  He  wrote,  r.  A  hiftory  of  Afcoli; 
2.  A  treatife  of  virginity  and  conjugal  chaftity ;  3.  An 
hiftory  of  Hungary;  and  other  works. 

BONFRERIUS  (James),  a  learned  Jefuit,  born  at 
Dinant,  in  t S73*  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  learned  notes  on  the  Onamafticon  of 
the  places  and  towns  mentioned  in  the  Scripture.  He 
died  at  Tournay  in  1643,  aged  7°- 

BONGARS  (James),  in  Latin  Bongarfws ,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Orleans,  was  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  the 
1 6th  century.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  critical 
learning,  and  was  for  near  30  years  employed  in  the 
moil  important  negociations  of  Henry  IV.  whofe  refi- 
dent  he  was  feveral  times  at  the  courts  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  and  at  length  his  ambaflador.  He  was  of 
the  Proteftant  religion;  and,  when  very  young,  had  the 
courage  to  write  and  poft  up  in  Rome  a  very  fpirited 
anfwer  to  a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  public  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  him  for  the  edition  of  feveral  authors  who 
have  written  the  Hiftory  of  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  he  alfo  publiihed,  among  other  works,  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Jullin,  in  which  he  reftored  feveral  paflages  that 
had  been  corrupted,  by  confulting  valuable  manuferipts, 
and  added  notes  whickexplained  many  difficulties.  He 
died  in  161 2,  aged  58. 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
particularly  of  nine  popes.  To  the  firft  of  thefe,  who 
was  chofen  pope  in  418,  St  Auguftine  dedicated  his 
four  books  againft  the  two  epiftlcs  of  the  Pelagians. 
The  third  of  that  name  prevailed  upon  the  emperor 
Phocas,  to  confent  that  the  title  of  Univerfal  Bi/hop 
fhould  be  conferred  on  no  other  than  the  bifhop  of 
Rome.  Boniface  IV.  obtained  from  the  fame  empe¬ 
ror,  the  paatheon,  a  famous  heathen  temple  built  by 
Agrippa,  and  converted  it  into  a  church  which  is  now 
called  “  Our  Lady  della  Rotunda.”  Several  works 
are  alfo  attributed  to  him,  but  they  appear  to  be  fpu- 
rious.  Boniface  VII.  hath  the  title  of  antipope ;  be- 
caufe  in  974  he  caufed  Benedict  VI.  to  be  ilrangled  in 
prifon,  and  after  the  ele&ion  of  Benedift  VII.  remo¬ 
ved  the  treafures  of  the  church  to  Conftantinople.  He, 
however, 


BON 

Boniface  however,  at  length  returned  after  the  death  of  Bene- 
il  did,  and  caufed  his  fucceffor  John  XIV.  to  be  mur- 
Ekmner.  ^ered ;  but  died  himfelf  foon  after,  and  was  dragged 
naked  by  the  feet  about  the  ftreets.  Boniface  VIII. 
canonized  St  Lewis  in  1297,  and  in  1 300  appointed 
the  jubilee  to  be  folemnized  every  100  yearn  after. 

Boniface  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  faint,  who  before 
he  took  that  name  was  called  Winifred ,  and'  was  born 
at  Kirton  in  Devonfhire.  He  chofe  to  go  and  preach 
the  gofpel  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  though 
created  archbiffiop  of  Mentz,  foon  after  refigned  his 
office,  to  go  and  preach  in  Eaft  Friefland,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  Pagans  on  the  5th  of  June  754.  His 
letters  were  publiffied  by  Senarius. 

BONIFACIO,  a  town  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  be- 
yond  the  mountains,  near  the  ftr^it  called  Becca  di 
Bonifacio.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  pretty  populous. 
E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  25’. 

BONIS  non  amovendis,  in  law,  is  a  writ  dire&ed 
to  the  ffieriffs  of  London,  See.  charging  them,  that  a 
perfon  again!!  whom  judgment  is  obtained,  and  profe* 
cuting  a  writ  of  error,  be  not  fuffered  to  remove  his 
goods  until  the  error  is  determined. 

BONITO,  in  ornithology.  See  Scomber. 
BONN,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in 
the  Electorate  of  Cologn,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  eleCtor.  It  is  of  great  confequence  in  the  time  of 
war ;  becaufe  it  is  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  place 
where  it  can  ftop  every  thing  that  comes  down  that 
river.  It  is  well  fortified  by  the  eleClor,  who  has  a 
fine  palace  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the  city.  E.  Long. 
7.  5.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

BONNA,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  50  citadels  built 
by  Drufus  on  the  Rhine  ;  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  Ara  Ubionum :  now  Bonn. 

BONNEFONS  (John),  a  Latin  poet  born  at  Cler¬ 
mont  in  Auvergne,  and  lieutenant-general  of  Bar  fur 
Seine,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  Pancharij ,  and 
other  poems.  He  died  under  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII. 
He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  John  Bonnefons 
his  fon,  another  Latin  poet. 

BONNER  (Edmund),  biffiop  of  London,  of  infa¬ 
mous  memory,  was  born  at  Hanley  in  Worcefterffiire, 
and  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  natural  fon  of  one  Sa- 

Ivage  a  prieft  ;  and  that  piieft  was  the  natural  fon  of 
Sir  John  Savage  of  Clifton  in  the  fame  county.  Strype, 
however,  fays^he  was  pofitively  allured  that  Bonner 
was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  poor  man,  who  lived 
in,  a  cottage  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Bon¬ 
ner's  place.  About  the  year  1512,  he  entered  ftudent 
of  Broadgate  Hall  in  Oxford.  In  1519,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  bachelor  of  the  canon  and  civil  law.  About  the 
fame  time  he  took  orders,  and  obtained  fome  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  diocefe  of  Worcefter.  In  1525,  he  was 
created  doClor  of  canon  law.  Having  now  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a  ffirewd  politician  and  civilian,  he 
was  foon  diftinguiffied  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  made 
him  his  commiffary  for  the  faculties,  and  heaped  upon 
him  a  variety  of  church-pCiferments.  He  poffeffed  at 
the  fame  time  the  livings  of  Blaydon  and  Cherry-Bur¬ 
ton  in  Yorkfliire,  Ripple  in  Worcefterffiire,  eaft  Der- 
cham  in  Norfolk,  prebend  of  St  Paul’s,  and  the  arch- 
\  deaconry  of  Leicefter.  Bonner  was  with  the  cardinal 
at  Caw- wood,  when  he  was  arrefted  for  high  tieafon. 
After  the  death  of  that  minifter,  he  foon  found  means 
Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
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to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII. 
who  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  employed  him 
in  feveral  embafljes  abroad,  particularly  to  the  pope. 
In  1532, he  was  fent  to  Rome,  with  Sir  Edward  Kame, 
to  anfwer  for  the  king,  whom  his  Holinefs  had  cited  to 
appear  in  perfon  or  by  proxy.  In  1533,  he  was  again 
difpatched  to  pope  Clement  VII.  at  Marfeilles,  upon 
the  excommunication  of  king  Henry  on  account  of  his 
divorce.  On  this  occafion  he  threatened  the  pope  with 
fo  much  refolution,  that  his  Holinefs  talked  of  burning 
him  alive,  or  throwing  him  into  a  caldron  of  melted 
lead;  upon  which  Bonner  thought  fit  to  decamp.  His 
infallibility  did  not  forefee  that  the  man  whom  he  thus 
threatened  was  predeftined  to  burn  heretics  in  England. 
In  1538,  being  then  ambaffador  at  the  court  of  France, 
lie  was  nominated  biffiop  of  Hereford  ;  but,  before 
confecration,  was  tranllated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and 
enthroned  in  April  1540.— Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547. 
at  which  time  Bonner  was  ambaffador  with  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.  During  this  reign  he  was  conftantly 
zealous  in  his  oppofition  to,  the  pope  ;  and,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  king,  favoured  the  reformation.  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  but,  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  young  Edward,  Bonner  refufed  the  oath  of 
fupremacy,  and  was  committed  to  the  fleet ;  however, 
he  foon  thought  fit  to  promife  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  was  accordingly  releafed.  He  continued  to  com. 
ply  with  reformation  ;  but  with  fuch  manifeft  negleft 
and  relu&ance,  that  he  was  twice  reprimanded  by  the 
privy  council,  and  in  1549,  after  a  long  trial,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Marffialfea,  and  deprived  of  his  biffiopric. 
The  fucceeding  reign  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of 
revenge.  Mary  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne  before 
Bonner  was  reftored  to  his  biffiopric  ;  and  foon  after 
appointed  vicegerent  and  prefident  of  the  convocation. 
From  this  time  he  became  the  chief  inftrument  of  papal 
cruelty  :  he  is  faid  to  have  condemned  no  lefs  than  200 
Proteftants  to  the  flames  in  the  fpace  of  three  years. 
Nor  was  this  monfter  of  a  prieft  more  remarkable  for 
his  cruelty  than  his  impudence.  When  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  came  to  the  crown,  he  had  the  infolence  to  meet 
her,  with  the  reft  of  the  biffiops,  at  Highgate.  In 
the  fecond  year  of  her  reign,  refufing  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  he  was  again  deprived, 
and  committed  to  the  Marffialfea ;  where  he  died  in 
1569,  after  ten  years  confinement.  There  cannot  be 
a  ftronger  inftance  of  the  comparative  lenity  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  church,  than  its  fuffering  this  mifereant  to  die  a 
natural  death.  Several  pieces  were  publiffied  under  his 
name. 

BONNESTABLE,  a  town  of  Le  Maine  in  France, 
which  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  corn.  E.  Long.  o.  30. 
N.  Lat.  48.  11. 

BONNET,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  cover  for 
the  head,  in  common  ufe  before  the  introdudtion  of 
hats.  Bonnets  are  ftill  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 

Bonnet,  in  fortification,  a  fmall  work confifting of 
two  faces,  having  only  a  parapet  with  two  rows  of  pa- 
lifadoes,  of  about  10  or  12  feet  diftance  ;  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  railed  before  the  faliant  angle  of  the  counterfcarp, 
and  has  a  communication  with  the  covered  way,  by  a 
trench  cut  through  the  glacis,  and  palifadoes  on  each 
fide. 

Bonnet  a  Pretre,  or  Prieji's  Bonnet ,  in  fortifica¬ 
tion,  is  an  out-work,'  having  at  the  head  three  faliant 
Z  z  angles, 
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Bonnet  angles,  and  two  inwards.  It  differs  from  the  double  occafion  for  the  following  epigram,  faid  to  have  been  Bononii 
11  .  .  tenaille  only  in  this,  that  its  fides,  inftead  of  being  pa-  written  by  Dr  Swift:  t>.L 

Bononemi.^  are  jjjjg  the  queue  d’arende,  or  fwallow’s  tail,  that  -  - 

l-'"  *  J  is,  narrowing,  or  drawing  clofe  at  the  gorge,  and  open¬ 

ing  at  the  head. 

Bonnet,  in  the  fea -language,  denotes  an  addition 
to  a  fail ;  thus  we  fay,  lace  on  the  bonnet,  or  fhake 
off  the  bonnet. 

BONNEVAL  (Claudius  Alexander  count  de), 

known  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  the  name  of  There  is  one  opera  (Italian)  publifhed  with  his  name 
Ofman  Bajhaw ,  defcended  from  a  family  related  to  prefixed  to  it,  intitled  Pharnaces  ;  but  whether  the 
the  blood-royal  of  France,  entered  himfelf  at  the  age  words,  or  only  the  mufic,  are  his  compofition,  isuncer- 
ofi6  in  the  fervice  of  that  crown,  and  married  the  tain;  and  indeed,  in  the  general,  the  language  of  thofe 


Some  fay  that  Signior  Bononcini 
Compar’d  to  Handel’s  a  rr.eer  ninny  ; 
Others  aver,  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  fcarcely  fit  to  hold  the  candle. 

Strange  !  that  fuch  high  difputes  lhould  be 
’Twixt  Tweedle  Dum  and  T'weedle  Dee. 


daughter  of  marfhal  de  Biron.  He  made  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  in  1 690  ;  but  foon  after  left  the  French 
army,  and  entered  into  the  imperial  fervice  under  prince 
Eugene,  who  honoured  him  with  an  intimate  friend- 

/L '  rPUo  t-Vi  c*  mornni  c  Pimp  KIg  1  nvp, 


pieces  written  merely  for  mufical  reprefentation,  is  fo 
extremely  paltry,  and  fo  oppofite  to  every  thing  that 
can  be  deemed  poetry,  tliat  the  greatell  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  the  authors  of  them  is,  to  fuffer 


fhip.  The  intrigues  of  the  marquis  de  Pric,  his  inve-  their  names  to  lie  buried  in  the  fhades  of  obfcurity. 


terate  enemy,  ruined  his  credit,  however,  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  caufed  him  to  be  banilhed  the  empire. 


BONONIA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgi- 
ca,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Portus  Iccius  of  Caefar,  and  the 


He  then  offered  his  fervice  to  the  republic  of  Venice-  Gejforiacum  of  Mela,  and  to  have  had  three  different 


and  to  Rufiia  ;  which  being  declined,  his  next  tender 
was  to  the  Grand  Signor,  who  gladly  received  him  : 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  lhould  have  a  body  of  30,000 
men  at  his  difpofal  ;  that  a  government  {hould  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  him,  with  the  rank  of  Bafhaw  of  three  tails, 
and  a  falary  of  1 0,000  afpers  a-day  ;  and  that,  in  cafe 


names,  (Cluverius).  Peutinger’s  map  exprefsly  calls 
Gefforiacum  Bononia.  Now  Boulogne.  E.  Long.  1.  30. 
Lat.  50.  40. 

Bononia,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Gallia  Cifpadana; 
a  name  probably  given  by  the  Gauls,  there  being  a 
Bononia  in  Gallia  Belgica.  Its  ancient  name,  when  in 


of  a  war,  he  lhould  be  commander  in  chief.  The  firll  the  hands  of  the  Tufcans,  who  were  expelled  by  the 


expedition  he  engaged  in  after  his  arrival  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  was  to  quell  an  infurrection  in  Arabia  Petrsea, 
which  he  happily  effected  ;  and  at  his  return  had  large 


Gauls,  was  Faljina.  In  the  563d  year  of  the  city  the 
Romans  led  a  colony  thither ;  which,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Aftiac  war,  was  increafed  by  Auguftm 


offers  made  him  by  Kouli  Khan,  but  he  did  not  choofe  and  is  the  Colonia  Bononisnfis  of  Tacitus.  Now  Bolog- 
to  accept  them.  Some  time  after,  he  commanded  the  na  ;  which  fee. 

Turkilh  army  againft  the  emperor,  over  whofe  forces  he  Bonon  ia,  a  town  of  Panonia  Inferior,  between  Mur- 
gained  a  vidtory  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  fuc-  fa  to  the  north-weft,  and  Taurinum  to  the  eaft. — Ano- 
cefs  does  not  always  protect  a  perfon  againft  difgrace  ;  ther  Bononia,  a  town  of  Moefia  Superior,  on  the  Da- 
for  Bonneval,  notwithftanding  his  fervice,  was  firft  im-.  nube  ;  now  Bo  don  in  Bulgaria.  See  Bodon. 
prifoned,  and  then  banilhed  to  theilland  of  Chio.  The  BONONIAN.  See  Bolonian. 
lultan,  however;  continued  his  friend;  and  the  evening  BONOSIANI,  or  Bonosiaci,  an  ancient  branch 
before  his  departure  made  him  Baftiaw-general  of  the  of  Adoptiani ,  in  the  fourth  century,  denominated  from 
Archipelago,  w  hich,  with  his  former  appointment  of  their  leader  Bonofus,  a  bifhop  of  Macedonia.  The  Bo- 

beglerbeg  of  Arabia,  rendered  him  one  of  the  moft  nofiani  were  prior  to  the  Feliciani,  and - -  XT~a~ 

powerful  perfonsin  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  this  ifland  "™*  r — °  - 


he  found  a  retirement  quite  agreeable  to  his  withes  ; 
but  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  being  fent  for  back,  and 
made  topigi  or  matter  of  the  ordnance,  a  poll  of  great 
honour  and  profit.  He  died  in  this  employment, 
aged  75,  in  1 747  ;  and  wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  own 
life. 

Bonneval,  a  town  of  France,  in  Beauce,  with  a  fine 
Benedictine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  in 
E.  Long.  I.  30.  N.  Lat.  48.  IO. 

BONNEVILLE,  a  town  of  Savoy,  fituated  oil  the 


to  Nrito- 

whence  fome  rather  confider  them  as  a  branch  of 
Arians.  They  allowed  Chrift  to  be  no  otherwife  the 
Son  of  God  than  by  adoption. 

B0NPOURNICKEL,  a  coarfe  kind  of  bread  ufed 
in  Weftphalia.  See  Bread. 

BONS-hommf.s,  or  Box-hommes ,  a  fort  of  hermits 
of  St  Auguftin,  founded  by  F.  de  Paula.  They  were 
brought  over  into  England  in  1283,  by  Edmund  earl 
of  Cornwall,  and  fettled  at  Afhorug  in  Bucks,  befides 
which  they  had  only  one  lioufe  more  at  Edingdon  in 
Wiltfhire.  They  followed  the  rule  of  St  Auftin,  and 


north  fide  of  the  river  Arve,  and  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  wore  a  blue  habit. — The  name  is  faid  to  have  arifen 


Sardinia.  E.  Long  6. 10.  N.  Lat.  46. 

BONNY,  among  miners,  a  bed  of  ore,  differing  only 
from  a  fquat  a?  being  round,  w'hereas  the  fquat  is  flat. 
See  Squat. 

Bonnv,  a  town,  of  Fiance,  in  the  Gatinois,  feated 


at  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  with  the  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 


Loire.  E.  Long.  2.  54.  N.  Lat.  47.  36. 


namiaclafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 


BONONCINI  (Giovanni),  an  eminent  compoferof  ing  under  the  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx 
tnufic,  for  fome  time  divided  the  opinions  of  the  cono-  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  is  bilabiated,  the  in- 
Jeenti  of  this  kingdom  with  refpeft  to  the  comparative  ferior  lip  tripartite  and  revolute;  the  plum  is  ovatfe 
merits  of  himfelf  and  the  great  Handel,  which  gave  and  monofpermous,  with  the  apex  turned  to  one  fide. 


from  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who  ufed  to  call  F.  de 
Paula,  prior  of  the  order,  Le  bon  homme.  Till  then 
they  had  been  called  the  Minimi ,  or  the  order  of 
Grammont.  See  Albigenses. 

BO.NTIA,  wild  olive  6f  Barbadoes  :  A  genus 
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hoirvinciiiG  Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies,  the  daphnoides 
,  BJ|ZCS  and  the  germinans.  The  firft  hath  a  woody  item 
'  1  and  branches;  rifing  to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  with 
narrow,  fmooth,  thickilh  leaves,  crenated  at  the  ed¬ 
ges  ;  and  flowers  from  the  iides  of  the  branches,  fuc» 
ceeded  by  large  oval  fruit  that  fometimes,ripen  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  fpecies  is  greatly  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
at  Barbadoes  for  making  of  hedges  ;  for  which  purpofe 
it  is  exceedingly  proper,  it  being  an  evergreen  of  very 
quick  growth.  It  is  faid,  that  from  cuttings  planted 
there  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  they  have  immediately 
taken  root,  there  has  been  a  complete  hedge,  four  or 
five  feet  high,  in  18  months.  The  fecond  fort  has  been 
reckoned  by  many  botanic  writers  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
the  mangrove  tree,  as  it  grows  in  fwamps,  which  they 
alfo  do.  It  rifes  1 4  or  16  feet  high,  fending  out  feve- 
ral  fmall  branches  which  incline  downward  toward  the 
water,  and  as  foon  as  they  reach  that,  put  out  roots  into 
the  mud,  whereby  they  propagate  very  fall :  tliefe 
branches  are  garniflied  with  leaves  placed  oppolite ; 
they  are  of  a  thick  fubllance  like  thofe  of  the  bay  tree 
about  two  inches  long  and  one  broad,  very  fmooth  on 
their  furface  :  the  flowers  are  white,  and  come  out  in 
fpikes  from  the  upper  branches.  This  hath  been  alfo 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant  which  produces  the 
Malacca- B han  formerly  kept  in  the  fhops.  Thefe 
plants  are  ealily  propagated,  either  by  feeds  or  cut¬ 
tings,  fown  or  planted  on  a  hot-bed  ;  but  they  mull 
be  kept  conflantly  in  the  Hove. 

BONVINCINO,  called  Le  Moretto,  (Aleffan- 
dro),  hiftory  and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Rovate 
in  1514.  He  was  firil  the  difciple  of  Titian,  under 
whofe  diredtion  he  ftudied  diligently  for  fome  years. 

1  But,  having  accidentally  feen  the  deligns  of  Raphael, 

he  felt  an  elevation  of  mind  that  he  never  had  before 
|  experienced.  He  therefore  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 

]  to  ftudy  thofe  mailer-pieces  of  art  and  genius;  and  his, 

I  obfervations  were  guided  with  fuch  judgment,  as  well 
as  attention,  that  his  improvement  was  truly  furprifing, 
and  he  became  an  exceeding  good  painter.  His  works 
;  i;  w  ere  eagerly  bought  up,  as  being  extremely  admired 

for  the  tendernefs  of  the  penciling  ;  for  the  corrcdt- 
,  |i  .  nefs,  and  fpirited  exprefiion  of  the  figures ;  for  the 
■  j  neatuefs  of  the  finiihing ;  and  for  the  rich  variety  of  his 

I  draperies,  which  ufually  couiifted  of  velvets,  datnaiks, 

or  factins,  all  copied  after  nature,  and  being  wonder- 
|  fully  imitated.  He  was  alfo  equally  excellent  in  por¬ 

trait,  and  by  many  was  placed  in  competition  even 
!  with  Titian.  He  died  in  1564. 

BONUS  henricus.  See  Chenofodium. 

BONZES,  Indian  priefts.  The  Tonquinefe  have 
a  pagod  or  temple  in  each  towm  ;  and  each  pagod  has 
!  at  lead  two  "bonzes  belonging  to  it :  fome  have  30  or 

40.  Thefe  bonzes,  in  order  to  diftinguifti  themfelves 
from  the  laity,  wear  a  chaplet  about  their  necks  con  ¬ 
fiding  of  100  beads  ;  and  carry  a  ftaff,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  wooden  bird.  They  live  upon  the  alms  of 
the  people  ;  yet  are  very  charitably  difpofed,  and  main- 
'  tain  feveral  orphans  and  widow’s  out  of  their  own  col- 

ledlions. 

The  bonzes  of  China  are  the  priefts  of  the  Fohifts, 
or  feft  of  Fohi,  It  is  one  of  their  eftabljlhed  tenets, 

,  that  there  are  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 

punifliments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  next  world  ;  and 
I  that  there  are  various  icanfions  in  which  the  fouls  of 


men  will  fefide,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  Bonzts 
merit.  But,  in  order  to  deferve  the  favour  of  heaven,  II 
the  bonzes  inftrudt  the  people  to  treat  the  priefts  with  00  * 
refpeft  and  reverence,  to  fupport  and  maintain  them, 
and  to  eredl  temples  and  monafteries  for  them.  They 
tell  them,  that,  uulcfs  they  comply  with  thefe  injunc¬ 
tions,  they  will  be  cruelly  tormented  after  death,  and 
pafs  through  a  difagreeable  variety  of  tranfmigrations; 
in  fliort,  that  they  will  be  changed  into  mules,  afl’es,, 
rats,  and  mice. 

The  Chinefe  bonzes,  according  to  F.  le  Compte, 
are  no  better  than  a  gang  of  diffolute  idle  fellows. 

All  their  aim  is  to  incite  people  to  commiferate  their 
abjedl  condition  ;  to  which  end  they  have  recourfe  to 
feveral  tricks  and  impoftures.  When  the  common 
arts  of  addrefs  fail  them,  they  try  what  public  adls  of 
penance  will  do.  Some  of  them  drag  heavy  chains 
30  feet  long  after  them  ;  fome  fit  in  the  highway 
knopking  their  heads  againft  flint  {tones ;  others  fet 
particular  drugs  on  fire  upon  their  heads :  all  thefe 
are  feveral  ways  of  drawing  the  attention  and  exciting 
the  companion  of  the  people,  and  they  feldom  fail  of 
fuccefs. 

The  bonzes  of  Japan  are,  for  the  generality,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the.  higheft  extradlion;  for  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  quality  finds  his  family  grow  too  numerous, 
nay,  when  he  has  only  two  fins,  he  generally  makes 
the  youngeft  a  bonze,  to  prevent  all  domeftic  broils 
and  eonfufions.  Thefe  priefts  are  dreffed  in  various 
colours ;  their  apartments  are  very  commodious,  and 
fituated  in  the  healthieft  parts  of  the  country. 

F.  Navarette  tells  us,  that  the  bonzes  are  obliged  to 
chaftity  ;  and  that,  on  the  2d  of  April  1667,  a  petty 
king  of  Canton  had  condemned  1 1  of  them  to  be  burnt 
alive  for  incontinence.  Fie  adds,  that  it  was  reported 
of  an  emprefs  of  the  lalt  reigning  family,  who  had  a 
particular  kindnefs  for  .  the  bonzes,  that  Ihe  granted 
them  a  difpenfation  for  the  ufe  of  women  during  three 
days.  The  bonzes  of  China,  according  to  the  fame 
author,  are  computed  at  50,000. 

BOOBY,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelican  us. 

BOOK,  the  general  name  of  almoft  every  literary 
compofition ;  but,  in  a  more  limited  fenfe,  is  applied 
only  to  fuch  compofitions  as  are  large  enough  to  make 
a  volume.  As  to  the  origin  of  books  or  writing,  thofe 
of  Mofes  are  undoubtedly  the  moft  ancient  that  are 
extant :  But  Mofes  himfelf  cites  many  books  which  it 
behoved  to  be  written  before  his  time. 

Of  profane  books,  the  oldeft  extant  are  Homer’s 
poems,,  which  were  fo  even  in  the  time  of  Sextus  Em¬ 
piricus  ;  though  we  find  mention  in  Greek  W’riters  of 
feventy  others  prior  to  Homer  ;  as  Hermes,  Orpheus, 

Daphne,  Horus,  Linus,  Mufseus,  PalsmeijeE,  Zoro- 
after,  &c. :  but  of  the  greater  part  of  thefe  there  i* 
not  the  leaft  fragment  remaining  ;  and  of  others,  the 
pieces  which  go  under  their  names  are  generally  held, 
by  the  learned,  to  be  fuppofititious. 

Several  forts  of  materials  were  ufed  formerly  in  ma¬ 
king  books :  Plates  of  lead  and  copper,  the  barks  of 
trees,  bricks,  ftone,  and  wood,  were  the  firil  materials 
employed  to  engrave  fuch  things  upon  as  men  were 
willing  to  have  tianfmitted  to  pofterity.  Jofephus 
fpeaks  of  two  columns,  the  one  of  ftone,  the  other  of 
brick,  on  which  the  children  of  Seth  wrote  their  in¬ 
ventions  and  fftronomieal  difeoveries :  Porphyry  make* 

4  Z  z  2  mention' 
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mention  of  fome  pillars,  preferved  in  Crete,  on  which 
the  ceremonies  preferved  by  the  Corybantes  in  their  fa- 
crifices  were  recorded.  Hefiod’s  works  were  originally 
written  upon  tables  of  lead,  and  depofited  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  Mufes,  in  Bceotia  :  The  ten  commandments, 
delivered  to  Mofes,  were  written  upon  ftone ;  and  So¬ 
lon’s  laws  upon  wooden  planks.  Tables  of  wood,  box, 
and  ivory,  were  common  among  the  ancients  :  When 
of  wood,  they  were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that 
people  might  write  upon  them  with  more  eafe,  or  blot 
out  what  they  had  written.  The  leaves  of  the  palm- 
tree  were  afterwards  ufed  inftead  of  wooden  planks,  and 
the  fineft  and  thinneft  part  of  the  bark  of  fuch  trees,  as 
the  lime,  the  afh,  the  rnapple,  and  the  elm  ;  from 
hence  comes  the  word  liber,  which  fignifies  the  inner 
bark  of  the  trees  :  and  as  thefe  barks  are  rolled  up,  in 
order  to  be  removed  with  greater  eafe,  thefe  rolls  were 
called  volumen,  a  volume  ;  a  name  afterwards  given  to 
the  like  rolls  of  paper  or  parchment. 

Thus  we  find  books  were  firft  written  on  ftones,  wit- 
nefs  the  Decalogue  given  to  Mofes  :  Then  on  the  parts 
of  plants  ;  as  leaves,  chiefly  of  the  palm-tree  ;  the  rind 
and  barks,  efpecially  of  the  tilia,  or  phillyrea,  and  the 
Egyptian  papyrus.  By  degrees  wax,  then  leather, 
were  introduced,  efpecially  the  fkins  of  goats  and 
fheep,  of  which  at  length  parchment  was  prepared : 
then  lead  came  into  ufe ;  alfo  linen,  filk,  horn,  and 
laftly  paper  itfelf. 

The  firft  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks  and  ta¬ 
bles  ;  but,  as  flexible  matter  came  to  be  wrote  on,  they 
found  it  more  convenient  to  make  their  books  in  the 
form  of  rolls  :  Thefe  were  compofed  of  feveral  Iheets 
fattened  to  each  other,  and  rolled  upon  a  ftick,  or  um¬ 
bilicus  }  the  whole  making  a  kind  of  column,  or  cy¬ 
linder,  which  was  to  be  managed  by  the  umbilicus  as 
a  handle,  it  being  reputed  a  crime  to  take  hold  of  the 
roll  itfelf :  The  outfide  of  the  volume  was  called front ; 
the  ends  of  the  umbilicus,  cornua ,  which  were  ufually 
carved,  and  adorned  with  filver,  ivory,  or  even  gold 
and  precious  ftones  :  The  title  was  ftruck  on 

the  outfide  ;  the  whole  volume,  when  extended,  might 
make  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifty  long.  The 
form  which  obtains  among  us  is  the  fquare,  compofed 
of  feparate  leaves ;  which  was  alfo  known,  tho’  little 
ufed,  by  the  ancients. 

To  the  form  of  books  belongs  alfo  the  internal  oe- 
conomy,  as  the  order  and  arrangement  of  points  and 
letters  into  lines  and  pages,  with  margins  and  other 
appurtenants.  This  has  undergone  many  varieties.  At 
firft  the  letters  were  only  divided  into  lines;  then  into 
feparate  words  ;  which  by  degrees  were  noted  with 
accents,  and  diftributed,  by  points  and  flops,  into  pe¬ 
riods,  paragraphs,  chapters,  and  other  divifions.  Ia 
fome  countries,  as  among  the  orientals,  the  lines  be¬ 
gan  from  the  right  and  ran  leftward  ;  in  others,  as  the 
northern  and  weftern  nations,  from  left  to  right;  o- 
thers,  as  the  Greeks,  followed  both  directions,  alter¬ 
nately  going  in  the  one,  and  returning  in  the  other, 
called  bouftropbedon :  In  moft  countries,  the  lines  run 
from  one  fide  to. the  other  ;  in  fome,  particularly  the 
Chinefe,  from  top  to  bottom. 

Multitude  of  Books  ha3  been  long  complained  of : 
the  complaint  is  as  old  as  Solomon,  who  lived  three 
thoufand  years  ago :  they  are  grown  too  numerous 
not  only  to  procure  and  read,  but  to  fee,  to  learn  the 


names  of,  or  even  to  number.  England  has  more  to 
fear  on  this  fcore  than  other  countries ;  fince,  befidea 
our  own  produce,  we  have  for  fome  yeais  paft  drained 
our  neighbours.  However,  as  bifhop  Caramuel’s  fcheme 
mifcarried,  which  was  to  write  about  an  hundred  vo¬ 
lumes  in  folio,  and  then  prevail  on  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  powers  to  oblige  all  their  fubjedls  to  read  them, 
we  need  not  much  regret  the  multitude  of  books. 

As  knowledge,  however,  is  naturally  advantageous, 
and  as  every  man  ought  to  be  in  the  way  of  informa¬ 
tion,  even  a  fuperfluity  of  books  is  not  without  its  ufe, 
fince  hereby  they  are  brought  to  obtrude  themfelves 
on  us,  and  engage  us  when  we  had  leaft  dpfign.  This 
advantage,  an  ancient  father  obferves,  we  owe  to  the 
multiplicity  of  books  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  that  one  falls 
in  the  way  of  one  man,  and  another  belt  fuits  the  level 
or  the  apprehenfion  of  another.  “  Every  thing  that 
is  written  (fays  he)  does  not  come  into  the  hands  of 
all  perfons :  perhaps  fome  may  meet  with  my  books, 
who  may  hear  nothing  of  others  which  have  treated 
better  of  the  fame  fubjeft.  It  is  of  fervice,  therefore, 
that  the  fame  queftions  be  handled  by  feveral  perfons, 
and  after  different  methods,  though  all  on  the  fame 
principles,  that  the  explications  of  difficulties  and  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  truth,  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
every  one  by  one  way  or  other.”  Add,  that  the 
multitude  is  the  only  fecurity  againft  the  total  lofs  or 
deftruftion  of  books  :  it  is  this  that  has  preferved 
them  againft  the  injuries  of  time,  the  rage  of  tyrants, 
the*  zeal  of  profecutors,  and  the  ravages  of  barbarians ; 
and  handed  them  down,  through  long  intervals  of  dark- 
11  efs  and  ignorance,  fafe  to  our  days.  Solaque  non  no- 
runt  hcec  monumenta  mor't. 

Scarcity  of  Books.  Of  the  fcarcity  and  value  of 
books  during  the  feventh  and  many  fubfequent  centu¬ 
ries,  the  following  curious  account  is  given  by  Mr  War- 
ton  in  his  hiftory  of  Englifti  Poetry,  Vol.  I. 

“Towards the  clofeof  the  feventh  century  (fays he), 
even  in  the  papal  library  at  Rome,  the  number  of  books 
was  fo  inconiiderable,  that  pope  Saint  Martin  requefted 
Sancftamand  bifhop  of  Maeftricht,  if  poflible,  to  fupply 
this  defedt  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  Germany.  In 
the  year  855,  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres  in  France, 
fent  two  of  his  monks  to  Pope  Benedict  III.  to  beg 
a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  Quintilian’s  Infti- 
tutes,  and  fome  other  books  :  ‘  for  (fays  the  abbot) 
although  we  have  part  of  thefe  books,  yet  there  is  no 
whole  or  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France.’  Al¬ 
bert,  abbot  of  Gemblours,  who  with  incredible  labour 
and  immenfe  expence  had  collefted  an  hundred  volumes 
on  theological,  and  fifty  on  profane,  fubjedts,  imagined 
he  had  formed  a  fplendid  library.  About  the  year 
790,  Charlemagne  granted  an  unlimited  right  of  hunt¬ 
ing  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Sithiu,  for  making  their 
gloves  and  girdles  of  the  fkins  of  the  deer  they  killed, 
and  covers  for  their  books.  We  may  imagine  that 
thefe  religious  were  more  fond  of  hunting  than  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  obliged  to  hunt  be¬ 
fore  they  could  read :  and  at  leaft  it  is  probable, 
that  under  thefe  circumftances,  and  of  fuch  materials, 
they  did  not  manufafture  many  volumes.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tenth  century  books  were  fo  fcarce  in 
Spain,  that  one  and  the  fame  copy  of  the  bible,  Saint 
Jerojn’s  epiftles,  and  fome  volumes  of  ecclefiaftical  of¬ 
fices  and  martyrologies,  often  ferved  feveral  different 
mona- 
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Boek.  monafteries.  Among  the  conftitutions  given  to  the 
*— V— •  monks  of  England  by  archbilhop  Lanfranc,  in  the  year 
1072,  the  following  injunction  occurs.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Lent,  the  librarian  is  ordered  to  deliver  a  book 
to  each  of  the  religious :  a  whole  year  was  allowed  for 
the  perufal  of  this  book;  and  at  the  returning  Lent, 
thofe  monks  who  had  negleCted  to  read  the  books  they 
had  refpedtively  received,  are  commanded  to  proflrate 
themfelves  before  the  abbot,  and  to  fupplicate  his  in¬ 
dulgence.  This  regulation  was  partly  occafioned  by 
the  low  date  of  literature  which  Lanfranc  found  in  the 
Englifh  monafteries.  But  at  the  fame  time  it  was  a 
matter  of  neceffity,  and  is  in  great  meafure  to  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  fcarcity  of  copies  of  ufeful  and  fuitable  au¬ 
thors.  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  John  de  Pon- 
tiffara,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  contained  in  his  capital 
palace  pf  Wulvefey,  all  the  books  which  appear  are 
nothing  more  than  Septcndecem  pecie  librerum  de  diver- 
Jis  fcientiij.  This  was  in  the  year  1294.  The  fame 
prelate,  in  the  year  1299,  borrows  of  his  cathedral 
convent  of  St  S  with  in  at  Winchefter,  Bibliam  bene 
glojfatam  ;  that  is,  the  Bible -with  marginal  Annota¬ 
tions,  in  two  large  folio  volumes  ;  but  gives  a  bond  for 
due  return  of  the  loan,  drawn  up  with  great  folemnity. 
This  Bible  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  convent  the 
fame  year  by  Pontiffara’s  predeceffor,  bifhop  Nicholas 
de  Ely  :  and  in  confideration  of  fo  important  a  be- 
.  qufcft,  that  is  pro  bona  Biblia  difit  epifcopi  bene  glojfata , 

and  one  hundred  marks  in  money,  the  monks  founded 
}  a  daily  mafs  for  the  foul  of  the  donor.  When  a  Angle 

book  was  bequeathed  to  a  friend  or  relation,  it  was  fel- 
dom  without  many  reftriftions  and  ftipulations.  If 
any  perfon  gave  a  book  to  a  religious  houfe,  he  believed 
that  fo  valuable  a  donation  merited  eternal  falvation  ; 
and  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  with  great  ceremony. 
The  molt  formidable  anathemas  were  peremptorily  de¬ 
nounced  agaiuft  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  alienate  a 
book  prefented  to  the  cloifter  or  library  of  a  religious 
houfe.  The  prior  and  convent  of  Rochefter  declare, 
that  they  will  every  year  pronounce  the  irrevocable 
fentence  of  damnation  on  him  who  fhall  purloin  or 

I  conceal  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Ariftotie’s  Phyfics,  or 
even  obliterate  the  title.  Sometimes  a  book  was  given 
to  a  monaftery  on  condition  that  the  donor  fhould 
have  the  ufe  of  it  during  his  life  ;  and  fometimes  to  a 

(private  perfon,  with  the  refervation  that  he  who  re¬ 
ceives  it  fhould  pray  for  the  foul  of  his  benefa&or. 
The  gift  of  a  book  to  Lincoln  cathedral,  by  bifhop 
Repingdon,  in  the  year  1422,  occurs  in  this  form,  and 
under  theie  curious  circumltances.  The  memorial  is 
written  in  Latin,  with  the  bifhop’s  own  hand,  which  1 
I  will  give  in  Englifh,  at  the  beginning  of  Peter’s  Bre- 

*  viary  of  the  Bible.  *  I  Philip  of  Repyndon,  late  bi- 

j;  fhop  of  Lincoln,  give  this  book,  Sailed  Peter  de  Aure- 

olts,  to  the  new  library  to  be  built  within  the  church  of 
1  Lincoln :  referving  the  ufe  and  poffellion  of  it  to 
Richard  Tryfely,  clerk,  canon,  and  prebendary,  of  Mil- 

|n  toun,  in  fee,  and  to  the  term  of  his  life;  and  afterwards 

t  to  be  given  up  and  reftored  to  the  faid  library,  or  the 

1  keepers  of  the  fame,  for  the  time  being,  faithfully,  and 

without  delay.  Written  with  my  own  hand,  A.  D. 
1422.’  When  a  book  was  bought,  the  affair  was  of 
fo  much  importance,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  affemble 
perfons  of  confequence  and  charadter,  and  to  make  a 
formal  record  that  they  were  prefent  on  this  occafion. 


Among  the  royal  manufcripts,  in  the  book  of  the  Sen-  Book, 
tences  of  Peter  Lombard,  an  archdeacon  of  Lincoln  'r~~ 
has  left  this  entry.  ‘  This  book  of  the  Sentences  be¬ 
longs  to  mafter  Robert  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  which 
he  bought  of  Geoffrey  the  chaplain,  brother  of  Henry 
vicar  of  Northelkington,  in  the  prefence  of  mafter  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Lee,  mafter  John  of  Lirling,  Richard  ofLuda 
clerk,  Richard  the  almoner,  the  faid  Henry  the  vicar, 
and  his  clerk,  and  others:  and  the  faid  archdeacon  gave 
the  faid  book  to  God  and  faint  Ofwald,  and  to  Peter 
abbot  of  Barton,  and  the  convent  of  Barden.’  The 
difputed  property  of  a  book  often  occafioned  the  moft 
violent  altercations.  Many  claims  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  a  manufcript  of  Matthew  Paris,  belonging  to 
the  laft-mentioned  library  ;  in  which  John  Ruffell,  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Lincoln,  thus  conditionally  defends  or  explains 
his  right  of  poffeffion.  ‘  If  this  book  can  be  proved 
to  be  or  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  exempt  mo¬ 
naftery  of  faint  Alban  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  I  de¬ 
clare  this  to  be  my  mind,  that  in  that  cafe  I  ufe  it  at 
prefent  as  a  loan  under  favour  of  thofe  monks  who  be¬ 
long  to  the  faid  monaftery.  _  Otherwife,  according  to 
the  condition  under  which  this  book  came  into  my  pof¬ 
feffion,  I  will  that  it  fhall  belong  to  the  college  of  the 
bleffed  Winchefter  Mary, at  Oxford,  of  the  foundation 
of  William  Wykham.  Written  with  my  own  hand  at 
Buckdane,  ift  Jau.  A.  D.  1488.  Jo.  Lincoln..  Who¬ 
ever  fhall  obliterate  or  deftroy  this  writing,  let  him  be 
anathema.’  About  the  year  1 225,  Roger  de  Infula, 
dean  of  York,  gave  feveral  Latin  bibles  to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  with  a  condition  that  the  ftudents  who 
perufed  them  fhould  depofite  a  cautionary  pledge.  The 
library  of  that  univerfuy,  before  the  year  J  300,  con- 
fifted  only  of  a  few  trails,  chained  or  kept  in  chefts  in. 
the  choir  of  St  Mary’s  church.  In  the  year  1327,  the 
fcholars  and  citizens  of  Oxford  affaulted  and  entirely 
pillaged  the  opulent  Benedittine  abbey  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Abingdon.  Among  the  books  they 
found  there,  were  one  hundred  pfalters,  as  many  grayles, 
and  40  miffals,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
choir  of  the  church  :  but  befides  thefe,  there  were  only 
twenty-two  codices,  which  I  interpret  books  on  com¬ 
mon  fubjetts.  And  although  the  invention  of  paper, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  eleventh  century,  contributed  to. 
multiply  manufcripts,  and  confequently  to  facilitate 
knowledge,  yet,  even  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  our 
Henry  VI.  I  have  difcovered  the  following  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  inconveniences  and  impediments  to 
ftudy,  which  mull  have  been  produced  by  a  fcarcity 
of  books.  It  is  in  tlie  ftatutes  of  St  Mary’s  college 
at  Oxford,  founded  as  a  feminary  to  Ofeney  abbey  m- 
the  year  1 446 :  ‘  Let  no  fcholar  occupy  a  book  in 
the  library  above  oue  hour,  or  two  hours  at  moft  ;  fo 
that  others  fhall  be  hindered  from  the  ufe  of  the  fame/ 

The  famous  library  eft abli filed  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford  by  that  munificent  patron  of  literature  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucefler  contained  only  600  volumes.  A- 
bout  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century  there 
were  only  four  elaffics  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Thefe 
were  one  copy  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Boethius. 

The  reft  were  chiefly  books  of  devotion,  which  inclu¬ 
ded  but  few  of  the  fathers:  many  treatifes  of  aftro- 
logy,  gcomancy,  chiromancy,  and  medicine,  original¬ 
ly  written  in  Arabic,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  or 
French :  pandetts,  chronicles,  and  romances.  This 
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Bock,  collection  was  principally  made  by  Charles  V.  who  be- 

-  gan  his  reign  in  1365.  This  monarch  was  paffionate- 

ly  fond  of  reading  ;  and  it  was  the  faftiion  to  lend  him 
prefents  of  books  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Thefe  he  ordered  to  be  elegantly  tranfcribcd 
and  richlv  illuminated  ;  and  he  placed  them  in  a  tower 
of  the  Louvre,  from  thence  called  La  Toure  de  la 
Libraire.  The  whole  confided  of  900  volumes.  They 
were  depofited  in  three  chambers ;  which  on  this  oc- 
caiion  were  wainfcotted  with  Irilh  oak,  and  cieled  with 
cyprefs  curioully  carved.  The  windows  were  of  paint¬ 
ed  glafs,  fenced  with  iron  bars  and  copper  wire.  The 
Englifh  became  mailers  of  Paris  in  the  year  1425; 
on  which  event  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  regent  of 
France,  fent  the  whole  library,  then  con  filling  of  only 
853  volumes,  and  valued  at  2223  livrcs,  into  England  ; 
where  perhaps  they  became  the  ground-work  of  Duke 
-  Humphrey’s  library  juft  mentioned.  Even  fo  late  as 

the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XI.  of  France  borrowed 
the  works  of  the  Arabian  phylician  Rhalis  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not  only  depofited 
by  way  of  pledge  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but 
was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him 
as  furety  in  a  deed,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  re¬ 
turn  it  under  a  confiderable  forfeiture.  The  excefiive 
prices  of  books  in  the  middle  ages  afford  numerous 
and  curious  proofs.  I  will  mention  a  few  only.  In  the 
year  1 1 74,  Walter,  prior  of  St  Swithin’s  at  Wincliefter, 
afterwards  elefted  abbot  of  Weftminfter,  a  writer  in  La¬ 
tin  of  the  lives  of  'the  bilhops  who  were  his  patrons,  pur- 
chafed  of  the  monks  of  Dorcheller  in  Oxfordlhire, Bede’s 
Homilies  and  St  Audio's  Pfalter,  for  twelve  meafures  of 
barley,  and  a  pall  on  which  was  embroidered  in  filver  the 
hiftory  of  St  Birinus  converting  a  Saxon  king.  Among 
the  royal  manufcripts  in  the  Britilh  mufeum  there  is 
Comeftor’s  Scholaftic  Hiftory  in  French;  which,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  a  blank  pageat  the  beginning,  wastaken from 
the  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers;  and  be¬ 
ing  purchafed  by  William  Montague  Earl  of  Salifbury 
for  1 00  marcs,  was  ordered  to  be  lold  by  the  laft  will 
of  his  counted  Elizabeth  for  40  livres.  About  the 
vear  1400,  a  copy  of  John  of  Meun’s  Rowan  do  la 
Roze  was  fold  before  the  palace-gate  at  Paris  for  40 
crowns,  or  L.33  :  6  :  6.” 

Books,  burning  of,  was  a  kind  of  punilhment  much  in 
ufe  among  the  Romans,  by  legal  fentence  :  fometimes 
the  care  of  the  execution  was  committed  to  triumviri 
appointed  on  pui  pole  ;  fometimes  to  the  printers,  and 
fometimes  to  the  asdiles.  Labienus,  whom  from  his 
fatirical  fpirit  feme  have  called  Rabienus,  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  fit  ft  who  underwent  the  feverity  of  it. 
His  enemies  procured  a  fenatufconfultum ,  whereby  all 
his  books  publilbed  during  feven  years  were  ordered 
to  be  colledled  and  burnt.  The  thing  (fays  Seneca) 
then  appeared  new  and  ftrange,  to  take  revenge  on 
learning!”  Res  nova  &  injueta  !  fuppltcium  as  Jludiis 
fumi.  Caffius  Seivius,  a  friend  ot  Labienus,  htaiing 
"the  fentence  pronounced,  cried  aloud,  “  That  they 
mull  burn  him  too,  fmee  he  had  got  all  the  books  by 
heart  Nunc  me  vivam  uri  opoitst,  quia  illos  d.did. 
Labienus  could  not  furvive  his  books,  but  lif  ting 
himfelf  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  anceftors,  pined  away, 
and  was  buried  alive.  Divers  other  ancient  teftimonies 
concerning  the  burning  of  books  are  giver,  in.  Reimm. 
Idea  Syft.  Autiq.  Liter,  p.  389. 


Book  is  alfo  nfed  for  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  volume 
or  large  work.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  the  booh  of  Gene-  ' 
fts,  the  firjl  book  of  Kings,  thefve  books  of  Mofes,  &c. 
The  Digeft  is  contained  in  fifty  books,  the  Code  in 
twelve  books. 

Books  are  ufually  fubdivided  into  chapters,  fome¬ 
times  into  feClions  or  paragraphs ;  accurate  writers 
quote  chapter  and  book. 

Everlajling  Book. — We  find  in  Signior  Caftaquo’s 
account  of  the  albeflus,  a  fcheme  for  the  making  of  a 
book,  which,  from  its  imperifhable  nature,  he  is  for 
calling  the  book  of  etrnity.  The  leaves  of  this  book 
were  to  be  of  the  afbdlus  paper,  the  covers  of  a  thicker 
fort  of  work  of  the  fame  matter,  and  the  whole  fewed 
with  thread  fpun  from  the  fame  fubftance  The  thing* 
to  be  commemorated  in  this  book  were  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold ;  fo  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  book 
being  incombuftible,  and  everlaflingly  permanent  a- 
gainll  the  force  of  all  the  elements,  and  fubjedl  to  no 
changes  from  fire,  water,  or  air,  mull  remain  for  ever, 
and  always  preferve  the  writing-committed  to  it.  He 
carried  this  projedt  fo  far  towards  execution,  as  to  find 
a  way  of  making  a  fort  of  paper  from  the-albeftus, 
which  was  fo  tiadtable  and  foft,  that  it  very  well  re* 
fembled  a  thin  parchment  ;  this,  by  the  fame  procefs, 
was  capable  of  being  thickened  or  thinned  at  pleafure, 
and  in  either  ftate  equally  reiifted  the  fire.  The  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  tliinneft  kind  of  this  paper  with  fire,  only 
makes  it  red  hot  and  very  clear,  the  fire  feeming  to 
pafs  through' it  without  wafting  or  altering  any  part  of 
it.  Copper,  iron,  or  any  other  metal  except  gold  or 
filver,  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  fire  in  the  fame 
thin  plates,  would  be  found  not  to  bear  it  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  to  fcale,  and  burn  it  into  fcovije  at  the  furface, 
which  this  ttone  does  not. 

Book- Binding.  The  art  of  gathering  together  and 
fewing  the  (beets  of  a  book,  and  covering  it  with  3 
back,  &c.  It  is  performed  thus 1  The  leaves  are  firft 
folded  with  a  fokling-ftick,  and  laid  over  each  other 
in  the  order  of  the  iignature  ;  then  beaten  on  a  .(.tone 
with  an  hammer,  to  make  them  fmooth  and  open  well ; 
and  afterwards  preffed.  They  are  fewed  upon  bands, 
which  are  pieces  of  cord  or  packthread  ;  fix  bands  to 
a  folio  book  ;  five  to  a  quarto,  oclavo,  Sec, ;  which  is 
done  by  drawing  a  thread 'through  the  middle  of  each 
fheet,  and  giving  it  a  turn  round  each  band,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  firft  and  proceeding  to  the  laft.  After 
this  the  books  are  glued,  and  the  bands  opened  and 
feraped,  for  the  better  fixing  the  pafteboards ;  the  back 
is  turned  with  a  hammer,  and  the  book  fixed  in  a  prefs 
between  two  boards,  in  order  to  make  a  groove  for  fix¬ 
ing  the  pafteboards ;  thefe  being  applied,  holes  are 
made  for  fixing  them  to  the  book,  which  is  preffed  a 
third  time.  Then  the  book  is  at’ laft  put  to  ihe  cutting 
prefs,  betwixt  two  boards ;  the  one  lying  even  with 
the  prefs,  for  the  knife  to  run  upon  ;  the  other  above 
it,  for  the  knife  to  run  againil :  after  which  the  pafte¬ 
boards  are  fquared. 

The  next  operation  is  the  fprinkling  the  leaves  of 
the  book  ;  which  is  done  by  dipping  a  brufh  into 
vermilion-  and  fap-green,  holding  the  biufh  in  one 
hand,  and  {pleading  the  hair  with  the  other  ;  by  which 
motion  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  fprinkled  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  manner,  without  any  fpots  being  bigger  than  the 
other. 

Thcu 
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ok.  Then  remains  the  covers,  which  are  either  of  calf- 
keeF-  flcin  or  ox  fheep-fkin  :  thefe  being  moiftened  in  water, 
are  cut  out  to  the  fize  of  the  book  ;  then  fmeared  over 
with  pafte  made  of  wheat-flour;  and  afterwards  ftretch- 
ed  over  the  pafteboard  on  the  outfide,  and  doubled 
over  the  edges  withinfide  ;  after  having  firft  taken  off 
the  four  angles,  and  indented  and  platted  the  cover  at 
the  head-band :  which  done,  the  book  is  covered,  and 
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bound  firmly  between  two  bands,  and  then  fet  to  dry.  Book; 
Afterwards  it  is  wafhed  over  with  a  little  pafte  and  vva-  Book-keep- 
ter,  and  then  fprinkled  with  a  fine  brufh,  unlefs  it  “^**  n 
fhould  be  marbled  ;  when  the  fpots  are  to  be  made 
larger  by  mixing  the  ink  with  vitriol.  After  this  the 
book  is  glazed  twice  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten, 
and  at  laft  polifhed  with  a  polifhing  iron  paffed  hot 
over  the  glazed  cover. 


BOOK-KEEPING, 


I  S  the  art  of  recording  mercantile  tranfa&ions  in  a 
regular  and  fy Hematic  manner, 

i .  A  merchant’s  books  fhould  contain  every  parti¬ 
cular  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  owner.  They 
fhould  exhibit  the  ftate  of  all  the  branches  of  his  bufi- 
nefs,  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts,  the  amount 
and  fuccefs  of  the  whole.  They  fhould  be  fo  full  and 
fo  well  arranged,  as  to  afford  a  ready  information  in 
every  point  for  which  they  may  be  confulted. 

The  matter  which  the  books  fhould  contain  is  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  three  following  heads:  Firft,  The 
debts  which  are  owing  to  the  owner,  and  the  debt3 
which  he  owes  to  others.  Secondly,  The  goods  and 
other  articles  of  property  which  belonged  to  him  ;  the 
quantity  and  value  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  on  ;  and 
the  quantity  and  value  which  ftill  remain  in  his  poffef- 
iion.  Thirdly,  The  amount  of  his  ftock  when  the 
books  were  opened  ;  the  profits  he  has  obtained,  and 
the  Ioffes  he  has  fuffered,  fince  ;  and  the  amount  of  his 
flock  at  prefent. 

That  method  of  book-keeping  which  anfwers  thefe 
purpofes  moft  clearly  and  concifely,  is  the  beft.  The 
Italian  method,  by  double  entry,  is  generally  preferred  ; 
at  leaft,  it  is  founded  upon  the  moft  univerfal  princi¬ 
ples,  and  is  the  moft  convenient  in  extenfive  and  com¬ 
plicated  bufinefs  :  and  the  accountant  who  underftands 
it,  will  find  littje  difficulty  in  following,  or  even  in  in¬ 
venting  other  methods  that  are  better  accommodated 
to  any  particular  purpofe. 

The  Italian  method  requires  three  principal  books  ; 
the  Wafte-Book,  Journal,  find  Leger. 

Se£t.  I.  Of  the  Waste-Boo  k. 

2.  The  wafte-book,  or  day-book,  contains  an  exa& 
regifter  of  all  occurrences  in  bufinefs  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  take  place.  It  begins  with  an  inventory  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  owner,  a  lift  of  the  debts 
due  to  him,  and  of  the  debts  he  owes  to  others  :  It  i3 
carried  on  with  ’a.  full  relation  of  all  the  money  he  re¬ 
ceives  or  pays  ;  of  all  the  goods  he  buys  or  fells ;  and 
of  every  other  occurrence  in  his  bufinefs.  Each  arti¬ 
cle  fhould  be  entered  as  foon  as  the  tranfa&ion  takes 
place,  and  fhould  be  clearly  expreffed  in  the  plaineft 
language.  It  fhould  require  no  fupply  from  the  ac¬ 
countant’s  memory,  but  fhould  be  fully  intelligible  to 
any  perfon,  how'ever  unacquainted  with  the  bufinefs : 
at  the  fame  time,  it  fhould  be  written  with  all  conve¬ 
nient  brevity  ;  and,  therefore,  fometimes  refers  to  in¬ 
voices  and  other  accounts,  for  particulars.  The  ac¬ 
countant’s  firft  care  fhould  be  to  nave  nothing  defect¬ 


ive  or  ambiguous  ;  his  fecond,  to  have  nothing  fuper- 
fluous. 

3.  The  date  is  written  in  text  on  the  top  of  each 
page.  The  articles  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
a  line  ;  and  the  tranfaCtions  of  one  day  are  feparated 
from  thofe  of  another  by  a  double  line,  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  left  a  blank  fpace  for  inferting  the 
day  of  the  month.  This  bosk  mufl  be  kept  with  the 
greater  care,  as  it  contains  the  materials  from  which 
the  other  books  are  compofed ;  and  any  error  or  defeat 
will  occafion  a  like  one  in  the  others.  Befides,  it  ia 
the  book  whofe  authority  is  trufted  to,  and  which  mufl; 
be  exhibited  to  judges,  or  arbiters,  when  an  account 
is  difputed.  As  the  journal  is  filled  up  from  the  wafte- 
book,  the  authority  of  the  former  is  efteemed  more 
authentic,  unlefs  there  be  an  obvious  miftake  through 
hurry  ;  and  either  of  thefe  books  is  depended  on  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  leger,  which,  from  its  form,  is  more 
liable  to  error,  and  may  be  more  eafily  vitiated  by  a 
fraudulent  defign. 

4.  As  the  wafte-book  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  bufinefs,  it  may  be  applied  fo  as  to  afford  any 
information  that  can  be  wanted  :  but  the  labour  of  con¬ 
futing  it  would  be  very  great.  For  inftance,  if  it 
were  required  to  know  how  much  any  perfon  owes  11s, 
we  mull  look  over  the  book  from  the  beginning,  and 
maik  down  every  article  iu  which  we  have  dealt  with 
him  :  or,  if  it  were  required  to  know  what  quantity 
of  goods  we  fhould  have  on  hand,  we  muft  look  over 
the  whole  book,  and  mark  down  every  article  bought 
or  fold.  This  operation  would  not  only  be  found  very 
tedious,  but  much  expofed  to  the  rifle  of  omiffions. 
To  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  another  book  is  ufed* 
in  which  the  articles  are  arranged  in  a  methodical  or¬ 
der.  This  book  is  called  the  Leger ,  and  we  fhall  con- 
fider  it  next ;  becaufe  the  journal,  though  it  comes  be¬ 
fore  it  in  the  order  of  writing,  cannot  be  well  under- 
ltood,  till  the  nature  of  the  leger  be  explained. 

Se&.  If.  Of  the  Leger. 

5.  In  the  leger,  articles  of  the  fame  kind  are  colleft- 
ed  together ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  it  is  divided  into 
many  accounts,  under  which  the  different  branches  of 
bufinefs  are  arranged.  Each  account  is  introduced  by 
a  proper  title,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  articles  it 
contains  ;  and  articles  of  oppofite  kinds,  which  belong 
to  the  fame  account,  are  placed  oh  the  oppofite  pages 
of  the  fame  folio:  for  inftance,  money  received  on  thq 
one  fide,  and  money  paid  on  the  other  ;  or  goods  bought: 
on  the  one  fide,  and  goods  fold  on  the  other,.  The  left-. 

hand; 
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hand  page  is  called  the  Debtor  or  Dr.  fide  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  and  the  right-hand  page  the  Creditor  or  Cr.  fide. 
The  difference  between  the  fums  of  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
fides  is  called  the  Bakmce. 

Accounts  in  the  leger  are  of  three  kinds,  which 
anfwer  to  the  three  purpofes  of  book-keeping  men¬ 
tioned  $  i. 

6.  Firft,  Perfonal  Accounts.  It  is  neceffary  to 
open  an  account  for  every  perfon  or  company  with 
whom  there  are  any  dealings  on  credit.  At  opening  the 
books,  if  they  be  indebted  to  the  owner,  the  debt  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.;  but,  if  he  be  indebted  to  them,  it 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  During  the  courfe  of  the  bufi- 
nefs,  goods  fold  on  truft,  money  paid,  and  every  thing 
for  which  they  are  accountable  to  him,  is  entered  on 
the  Dr. ;  but  goods  bought  on  truft,  money  received, 
and  every  thing  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  them, 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  The  balance  Ihows  how  much 
they  owe  him,  when  the  Dtf*  fide  is  greateft ;  and  how 
much  he  owes  them,  when  the  Cr.  fide  is  greater. 

7.  Secondly,  Real  accounts.  By  this  we  under- 
ftand  accounts  of  property  of  whatever  kind,  fuch  as 
ready  money,  goods,  houfes,  lands,  ihips,  (hares  in 
public  companies,  and  the  like. 

The  account  of  ready  money  is  intitled  Caflj.  On 
the  Dr.  fide,  the  money  on  hand  at  opening  the  books 
is  entered,  and  afterwards  every  article  of  money  re¬ 
ceived.  On  the  Cr.  fide,  there  is  entered  every  article 
of  money  paid  out ;  and  the  balance  Ihows  how  much 
ought  to  be  on  hand.  The  fum  of  the  Dr.  fide  of  this 
account  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the  Cr.  fide. 

8.  Accounts  of  goods  are  generally  ruled  with  in¬ 
ner  columns  for  entering  the  quantities.  When  the 
books  are  opened,  the  goods  on  hand  are  entered  011 
the  Dr.  fide  of  the  refpe&ive  accounts ;  the  quantities 
being  placed  in  the  inner,  and  the  values  in  the  outer 
column.  Goods  bought  are  entered  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  goods  fold  are  entered  oh  the  Cr.  fide  ;  the 
quantities  and  values  being  placed  in  the  proper  columns. 
Charges  laid  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  fide  ; 
and,  when  an  incidental  advantage  arifes  from  them, 
fuch  as  public  bounty,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr. 

If  the  fums  of  the  inner  columns  on  the  oppofite  fides 
be  equal,  it  ihows  that  the  goods  are  all  fold,  and  then 
the  balance  of  the  money-column  ihows  the  gain  or  lofs. 
If  the  Cr.  fide  be  greater,  it  is  gain  ;  if  the  Dr.  fide 
be  greater,  it  is  lofs.  If  the  fum  of  the  inner  column 
be  greater  on  the  Dr.  fide,  it  ihows  that  part  of  the 
goods  are  on  hand  ;  and  their  value  mull  be  added  to 
the  fum  of  the  Cr.  fide,  in  order  to  determine  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

9.  If  there  be  two  or  more  kinds  of  the  fame  fort  of 
goods,  they  may  be  entered  in  the  fame  account,  al¬ 
lowing  as  many  inner  columns,  as  there  are  kinds,  and 
entering  the  quantities  of  each  kind  in  the  inner  column 
referved  for  it.  This  method  exhibits  the  gain  or  lofs 
on  the  whole  goods  ;  but  does  not  ihow  how  much  of 
it  arifes  from  each  kind. 

Or,  a  feparate  account  may  be  opened  for  each  kind, 
diftinguiihing  the  titles  by  the  qualities,  or  by  fome 
other  mark.  Thus,  one  account  may  be  kept  for  fine 
linen,  another  for  coarfe  linen  ;  one  for  port-wine  crop 
1787,  another  for  port-wine  crop  1788;  one  for  rum 
from  Jamaica,  another  for  rum  from  Barbadoes.  This 
method  ihows  the  gain  or  lofs  on  each  kind. 
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When  there  are  more  kinds  than  can  be  conveniently 
introduced  in  the  fame  account,  they  may  be  divided 
into  feveral  claffes,  each  clafs  being  placed  in  a  feparate 
account ;  and  the  particular  kinds  diftinguilhed  in  in¬ 
ner  columns.  Thus  the  account  of  fine  linen  may  be 
divided  into  feveral  columns,  for  different  kinds,  di¬ 
ftinguilhed  by  the  number  of  threads  in  the  breadth,  or 
by  any  other  convenient  charafter. 

10.  Accounts  of  (hips  contain  on  the  Dr.  the  value 
of  the  ihip  when  the  books  are  opened,  and  all  expences 
laid  out  thereon  ;  on  the  Cr.  all  freights  received.  In 
like  manner,  accounts  of  houfes  or  lands  have  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  fubjedt,  and  all  repairs,  or  other  charges, 
entered  on  the  Dr.  and  all  rents  or  other  profits  received 
on  the  Cr.  If  the  fubjedl  be  fold  ip  whole  or  in  part, 
the  fale  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  And  the  balance,  after 
valuing  the  fubjeft  (if  any)  on  hand,  Ihows  the  gain 
or  lofs. 

Accounts  of  property  in  the  public  funds,  or  lhares 
in  companies,  public  or  private,  contain  the  value,  or 
money  paid  in,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  dividends  received 
on  the  Cr.  and  are  balanced  as  other  real  accounts. 

Some  perfons  open  accounts  for  houfehold  furniture, 
plate,  jewels,  books,  or  the  like.  The  entries  on  thefe 
accounts  are  made  in  the  fame  manner. 

In  general,  real  accounts  contain  the  value  of  the 
property,  and  all  charges,  on  the  Dr.  and  the  fales  and 
other  returns  on  the  Cr.  When  the  account  is  to  be 
balanced,  if  any  property  remains,  the  value  thereof 
is  placed  on  the  Cr. ;  and  then  the  balance  ihows  the 
lofs  or  gain,  according  as  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  fide  is  greateft. 

u.  Thirdly,  Accounts  of  Stock,  Profit  and 
Loss,  and  its  fubfidiary  accounts,  which  are  fometime* 
called  fiditious  accounts. 

Th z  flock  account  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  amount 
of  the  debts  which  the  owner  owes  when  the  books 
are  opened  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  the  amount  of  ready  mo- 
ney,  goods,  debts,  and  property  of  every  kind  belong¬ 
ing  to  him  :  therefore  the  balance  ihows  what  his  nett 
ftock  is  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  how  much  his 
debts  exceed  his  effe&s.  There  is  nothing  further  en¬ 
tered  on  this  account  till  the  books  are  balanced  :  and 
then,  if  the  bufinefs  has  yielded  profit,  the  nett  gain 
is  entered  on  the  Cr.  ;  if  it  has  been  unfuccefsful,  the 
nett  lofs  is  entered  on  the  Dr. ;  after  which,  the  ba¬ 
lance  ihows  the  nett  ftock  at  the  time  the  books  are 
clofed. 

1 2.  The  Profit  and  Lofs  account  contains  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  gain  on  the  Cr.  and  every  article  of  lofs  on  the 
Dr.  The  balance  ihows  the  nett  gain  or  lofs,  and  is 
transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  ftock- account,  as 
mentioned  above.  This  account  is  partly  compofed  of 
articles  that  occur  while  the  books  are  running.  For 
example,  legacies  received  are  entered  on  the  Cr.  goods 
deftroyed  on  the  Dr.  The  reft  of  the  articles  are  thofe 
of  gain  and  lofs,  arifing  from  the  real  accounts,  which 
are  collected  when  the  books  are  balanced. 

1 3.  It  has  been  found  convenient  to  open  feveral 
fubfidiary  accounts,  in  order  to  ihorten  and  methodife 
that  of  profit  and  lofs.  Thefe  contain  certain  articles 
of  gain  or  lofs,  which  may  be  reduced  under  diftinft 
heads.  They  are  in  effedl  fo  many  parts  of  the  profit 
and  lofs  account,  and  their  balances  are  entered  on  the 
proper  fide  of  that  account  when  the  books  are  clofed. 
The  chief  of  thefe  accounts  are  the  following. 
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Intereft  account ,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fums 
paid  or  incurred  for  intereft  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  fums  re¬ 
ceived,  or  become  due  for  the  fame. 

CommiJJTon  account ,  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  ar¬ 
ticles  of  gain  received  or  owing  us  for  our  trouble  in 
tranla  cling  bufinefs  for  others.  There  are  feldom  any 
entries  on  the  Dr. 

Charges  merchandize ,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
all  charges  paid  or  incurred  on  the  bufinefs,  which  do 
not  belong  to  any  particular  account,  as  Ihop-rent, 
public  burdens  for  trade,  clerks  wages,  poftages,  and 
the  like.  If  any  of  tliefe  fhould  afterwards  be  charged 
tq  fome  other  account,  the  fum  fo  charged  is  entefed 
on  the  Cr. 

Proper  expences ,  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  money 
or  any  thing  elfe,  withdrawn  from  the  trade  for  our 
private  ufe.  There  are  feldom  any  entries  on  the  Cr. 
The  amount  of  this  account,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
not  properly  lofs ;  but  as  it  has  the  fame  effe&  in  dimi- 
nifhing  the  ftock,  it  is  placed  in  the  fame  manner  to 
the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Lofs  by  bad  debts.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr.  fuch 
debts  as  we  reckon  defperate  ;  and  on  the  Cr.  any 
of  thefe  which  may  happen  to  be  unexpectedly  reco¬ 
vered. 

Account  of  abatements.  Which  contains  on  the  Dr. 
difcounts  allowed  by  us  on  payments  received  ;  on  the 
Cr.  difcounts  (if  any)  allowed  to  us  on  payments  made. 
It  is  particularly  ufeful  in  retail  bufinefs,  where  dif¬ 
counts  are  often  given,  to  Ihow  how  much  they  amount 
to. 

lnfurance  account,  Which  contains  on  the  Cr.  pre¬ 
miums  received  for  making  infurances  ;  and,  on  the  Dr. 
Ioffes  fuflained  on  the  fame.  There  may  be  feveral  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  kind,  fuch  as  infurance  againft  fea-hazard, 
which  is  the  molt  common  5  infurance  againft  fire  ;  in¬ 
furance  of  lives  ;  and  infurance  of  debts.  The  balance 
fhows  the  gain  or  lofs  which  arifes  from  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  infurance. 

More  or  fewer  of  thefe  accounts  may  be  ufed,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  articles  are  frequent ;  and  others  may 
be  invented  to  fuit  the  purpofes  of  the  bufinefs  which 
the  books  are  kept  for. 

1 4.  Every  fimple  tranfaftion  in  bufinefs  belongs  to 
two  accounts,  and  mult  be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the 
one  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  other.  Thus,  when  a  per- 
fon  becomes  indebted  to  us,  the  article  he  owes  mult 
be  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  his  account ;  and,  if  it  be  for 
money  paid  him,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  cafli ; 
if  for  goods  fold,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  account 
of  goods ;  if  for  any  thing  delivered  him  by  another 
perfon  at  our  defire,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the 
deliverer’s  account ;  if  for  any  wager  or  bargain,  by 
which  we  are  gainers,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  pro¬ 
fit  and  lofs.  Thus,  in  whatever  way  the  debt  arifes, 
it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  fome  other  account,  as  well 
as  on  the  Dr.  of  the  perfon’s  account  who  owes  it. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  become  indebted  to  any 
perfon,  the  article  we  owe  muft  be  entered“on  the  Cr. 
of  his  account.  If  it  be  for  money  received,  it  is  alfo 
entered  011  ^the  Dr.  of  calh  ;  if  for  goods  bought,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods ;  if  for  any 
thing  delivered  to  another  perfon  at  our  defire,  it  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  receiver’s  account ;  and  if  it 
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be  in  confequence  of  a  lofing  bargain,  it  is  entered  on 
the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs. 

Again,  when  goods  are  received,  the  tranfa&ion  is 
entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  account  of  goods.  If  they 
be  bought  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the 
Cr.  of  calh ;  if  on  trull,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  the 
feller  ;  if  they  be  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  en¬ 
tered  on  the  Cr.  of  the  goods  delivered  ;  if  they  be 
obtained  by  fome  profitable  bufinefs,  without  any  re¬ 
turn,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lof3. 

When  goods  are  delivered,  the  tranfaclion  is  entered 
on  the  Cr.  of  the  account  of  goods ;  and,  if  they  be 
fold  for  ready  money,  it  is  alfo  entered  on  the  Dr.  of 
calh  ;  if  on  credit,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  the  pur- 
chafer  ;  if  exchanged  for  other  goods,  it  is  entered  op 
the  Dr.  of  the  goods  received ;  and,  if  they  be  given 
gratis,  or  deftroyed,  it  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit 
and  lofs. 

Daftly,  When  any  artisie  of  lofs  occurs,  the  tranf- 
aftion  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  profit  and  lofs  ;  and  as 
we  muft  either  pay  it  in  money  or  goods,  or  remain 
indebted  to  fome  perfon  for  it,  it  muft  be  entered  on 
the  Cr.  of  calh,  or  of  goods  delivered,  or  of  the  per¬ 
fon  intitled  to  receive  it.  And,  when  an  article  of 
gain  occurs,  it  is  entered  on  the  Cr.  of  profit  and  lofs, 
and  alfo  on  the  Dr.  of  calh  or  goods,  if  money  or 
goods  be  received ;  and  on  the  Dr.  of  the  perfon  ac¬ 
countable  for  it,  if  not  immediately  paid. 

Thus,  every  article  in  any  account,  whether  perfonal 
or  real,  or  belonging  to  profit  and  lofs,  correfponds 
to  fome  other  article  on  the  oppofite  of  a  different  ac¬ 
count.  The  fame  fum  is  entered  on  the  Dr.  of  one 
account  and  on  the  Cr.  -of  the  other ;  and  it  follows 
from  this,  that,  If  all  the  accounts  in  the  leger  be  add¬ 
ed,  the  amount  of  the  fums  of  the  Dr.  •will  be  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  Cr. 

Se£t.  III.  Of  the  Journal. 

15.  The  journal  is  a  fair  record  of  all  the  tranfac- 
tions  compiled  from  the  wafte-book,  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  Hand  there  }  but  expreffed  in  a  technical  ftyle, 
that  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  leger  with  more  eafe. 

When  we  are  to  enter  any  article  in  the  journal,  we 
muft  conlider  which  accounts  in  the  leger  it  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  placed  to,  both  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  and 
write  \_the  former  account J  Drrto  \_the  latter  account J  ; 
then  we  annex  an  explanation  of  the  article,  and  place 
the  fum  in  the  money-column. 

Example. 

Wafte-book.)  Sold  for  ready  money,  30  yards  li¬ 
nen,  at  3  s  L.  4  10  — 

Journal.)  Cafh  Dr.  to  Linen.  Sold  30  yards,  at  3  s 
L.4  10  — 

Here  we  confider,  that  the  article  muft  be  entered 
on  the  Dr.  of  calh,  becaufe  money  is  received ;  and  on 
the  Cr.  of  linen,  becaufe  linen  is  delivered  :  Therefore 
we  write  Cajh  Dr.  to  Linen,  to  which  we  annex  the 
nature  of  the  iranfaftion.  The  article  thus  entered 
is  called  a  journal-pofl ;  Cajh  is  called  the  Dr. ;  Linen 
the  Cr.;  the  words  “  Calh  Dr.  to  Linen,”  the  Entry , 
and  the  following  words  the  Narration.  s 

The  purpofe  of  qxprt  fling  the  article  in  this  form, 
3  A  is 
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is  to  point  out  the  accounts  in  the  leger,  to  which  it  Wafte-book.)  Sold  for  ready  money 

will  require  to  be  polled,  and  thereby  enable  the  ac-  ioo  gallons  rum,  at  9s  47  —  — . 

countant  to  write  the  leger  with  more  eafe  than  he  Journal.)  Cajh  Dr.  to  Rum,  fold  IOO 

could  do  if  it  were  filled  up  immediately  from  the  gallons,  at  gs  45  —  — 

walle-book.  Wafte-book.)  Bartered  3  hds.  wine,  at 

The  learner  will  be  able,  from  this  example,  to  en-  L.  15,  for  too  gallons  rum,  at  9s  45  —  — 

ter  any  fimple  article  in  the  journal,  providing  he  knows  Journal.)  Rum  Dr.  to  Wine,  received  1 00 
the  accounts  to  which  it  Jhould  be  polled  on  the  Dr.  gallons  at  9  sin  barter  for  3  hds.  at  L.  15  45 - 


and  Cr.  of  the  leger.  This  mull  be  collected  from 
the  defcription  of  the  leger  accounts  already  given 
$  6 — 13.  and  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  article. 


16.  General  Rules  for  the  Journal- 

I.  Every  thing  received, 
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20.  Rule  IV.  Goods  and  other  real  accounts  are  Dr. 
for  all  charges  laid  out  on  them.  If  money  be  laid  out, 
they  are  Dr.  to  Cajh  ;  if  any  thing  elfe  be  delivered,  they 
are  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered ;  if  the  charge  be  taken 
r  perfon  accountable  to  us,  in  trujl,  they  are  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  due. 
Thus, 

II.  Every  thing  delivered,  or  perfon  to  whom  we  are  Wafte.beok.)  Paid  for  Jr3  t0  ft- 

accountable,  is  Lr.  Traffic  k  r  jg  _ 

17.  As  the  whole  artof. writing  the  journal  depends  JournaL)  Ship  Tra&ck  ffJ  CaJJ  y  ~ 

on  a  proper  choice  of  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  we  lhall  give  £)r  repajrs  j  g _ 

fome  particular  rules  for  the  moft  common  cafes,  and  Wafte.bo;k#)  Delivered  wood  from  my 
a  few  examples  for  the  illuftration  and  practice  of  each.  t;mbcr.yar'd  for  repairing  the  Angel- 

Rule  I.  The  perfon  to  whom  any  thing  is  delivered  is  tavern  15  —  — 

Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered,  when  nothing  is  received  in  Journal.)  /ingel- tavern  Dr.  to  Wood,  de- 
return.  livered  for  repairing  the  fame  15  —  — 

Therefore  when  money  is  paid,  the  receiver  is  Dr.  Wafte-book.)  Due  to  William  Carpen- 
to  calh.  ter  repairs  to  the  Angel-tavern  12  —  — 

When  goods  or  other  property  is  fold  on  credit,  the  Journal.)  Angel-tavern  Dr.  to  William 


purchafer  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  fold.  Thus, 
Wafte-book.)  Paid  John  Bell  in  full  L.52  —  — 
Journal. )  John  Bell  Dr.  to  Cajh,  paid 

him  in  full  52  — 

Wafte-book.)  Sold  50  yards  cloth  to 

J.  Hill,  at  12  3  30 - 

Journal. )  J.  Hill  Dr.  to  Cloth ,  fold  him 

50  yards,  at  12  s  30  —  — - 

18.  Rule  II.  A  thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon 
from  whom  it  is  received,  when  nothing  is  delivered  in 
return . 

Therefore,  when  money  is  received,  Caffi  is  Dr.  to 
the  payer :  when  goods  are  bought,  the  goods  are  Dr. 
to  the  feller.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  from  Thomas  Gay 

in  full  L.72  —  — - 

Journal. )  Cajh  Dr.  to  Thomas  Gay ,  re¬ 
ceived  in  full  72  ■  — - 

Wafte-book.)  Bought  from  J.  Hawley 

60  lb.  wool,  at  9  d  25  — 

Journal. )  Wool  Dr.  to  J.  Hawley,  bought 

60  lb.  at  9d  25  — 

19.  Rule  III.  A  thing  received  is  Dr.  to  the  thing 
given  for  it. 

Therefore  goods  bought  for  ready  money  are  Dr.  to 
caffi. 

When  goods  are  fold  for  ready  money,  Caffi  is  Dr. 
to  the  goods. 

When  goods  are  bartered,  the  goods  received  are 
Dr.  to  the  goods  delivered.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Bought  for  ready  money 

10  hds.  wine,  at  L.  15  L.  150 - . 

Journal.)  Wine  Dr.  to  Cajh,  bpught 

io  hds.  at  L.  15  150  —  — 


Carpenter,  due  him  for  repairs 

21.  Rule  V.  When  rents  of  houfes  or  lands,  freights 
of  Jhips,  bounties  on  goods,  or  any  other  profits  from  real 
accounts  are  received,  Cajh  is  Dr.  to  the  account  from 
which  the  proft  arifes  :  if  any  thing  beftdes  money  be 
received,  the  article  received  is  Dr.  :  if  they  remain  un¬ 
paid,  the  perfon  who  ewes  them  is  Dr.  Thus, 

Wafte-book.)  Received  freight  of  the 

ffiip  Trafficker  a  voyage  to  London  L.35  —  — - 
Journal.)  Ship  TrafiickDr.  to  Cajh,  re¬ 
ceived  freight  to  .London  35  —  — 

Wafte-book.)  Received  100  barrels  fal- 
mon,  being  the  rent  of  Inver  fiffiery, 

at  529  260 - 

Journal.)  Salmon  Dr.  to  Inver  fijhery,  re¬ 
ceived  the  rent,  being  100  barrels,  at 

52s  _  260  - 

Wafte-book.)  John  Public  owes  me  a 

year’s  rent  of  the  Angel-tavern  52  —  — - 

Journal.)  John  Public  Dr.  to  Angel-ta¬ 
vern,  for  a  year’s  rent  due  by  him  52 - 

22.  Rule  VI.  When  an  article  of  lofs  occurs.  Profit 
and  Lofs,  or  fome  fubfidiary  account,  is  Dr.  If  the  lofs 
be  paid  in  ready  money,  it  is  Dr.  to  Cajh  ;  if  it  be  paid 
in  any  thing  elfe ,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  thing  delivered.  If  it 
remain  unpaid,  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  to  whbvi  it  is  owing. 

Wafte-book.)  Given  my  daughter  at  her 

marriage  L.500  —  — « 

Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Cafls, 

given  my  daughter  at  her  marriage  500 - 

Wafte  book.)  Taken  for  family  ufe  from  * 

my  granary  3  bolls  meal,  at  13s  4  J  2 - 

Journal.) 
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Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [or  Proper 
expences]  Dr.  to  Meal,  taken  for  fa¬ 
mily  ufe,  3  bolls,  ati3S4d  2  —  — 

Wafte-book.)  Due  James  Rich  for  a 

year’s  intereft  on  L.  1000,  at  \  per  cent.  40  —  — ■ 

Journal.)  Profit  and  Lofs  [or  Inter ejl 
account']  Dr.  to  James  Rich ,  due  him 
a  year’s  intereft  onL.  1 000  at  4 percent.  40  —  — 

23.  Rule  VII.  When  an  article  of  gain  occurs,  that  is 
not  immediately  connected  •with  any  real  account ,  Cajb, 
the  article  received,  or  the  perfon  accountable  for  it,  is 
Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  to  fame  fuhjidiary  account. 


Thus, 

Wafte-book).  Received  in  a  gift  from 
my  father  L 

Journal.)  Cajb  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 
received  from  my  father 
Wafte-book.)  Received  in  like  manner 
at  opening  ftiop,  100  yards  cloth  at  1  z  s 
Journal.)  Cloth  Dr.  to  Profit  and  Lofs, 
received  from  my  father  at  opening 
ftiop  1 00  yards,  at  1  2  s 
Wafte-book.)  James  Barbour  owes  me 
a  year’s  intereft  of  L.  1 000 
Journal.)  James  Barbour  Dr.  to  Profit 
and  Lofs  [or  Interejl  account  J  due  by 
him  for  a  year’s  intereft  of  L.  1000 


100  —  — 


Co - 

50 - 


50 - 


24.  Rule  VIII.  When  one  perfon  pays  money ,  or  de¬ 
livers  any  thing  elfe  to  another  on  our  account,  the 
perfon  •who  receives  it  is  Dr.  to  the  perfon  •who  pays 
it.  Thus, 


Wafte-book.  )„  James  Goldfmith  has  paid 

the  bank  of  Scotland  on  my  account  X.  loo  —  — 
Journal.)"  Bank  of  Scotland  Dr.  to  James 

Goldfmith,  paid  them  by  him  1 00 - 

Wafte-book.)  Arthur  Young  has  deli¬ 
vered  James  Baker  100  quarters  wheat, 
for  which  I  am  to  account  to  him, 

at  30s  150 - 

Journal.)  James  Baker  Dr.  to  Arthur 
Young,  for  100  quarters  wheat  deli¬ 
vered  him  on  my  account,  at  30s  ijo  — “  ■ — 

Payments  of  this  kind  are  often  tranfafted  by  bills 
of  exchange. 

25.  Thefe  examples  will  make  the  learner  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  the  journal,  and  the  rules  extend  to 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Ample  tranfa&ions  that  occur 
in  domeftic  trade.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  technical 
fenfe  of  the  woids  Dr.  and  Cr.  has  an  analogy  to  their 
.meaning  in  common  language,  but  is  not  precifely  the 
fame.  Thus,  in  Ex.  1.  Rule  VIII.  the  journal-entry 
is,  Bank  of  Scotland  Dr.  to  James  Goldfmith;  by 
which  we  are  not  to  underftand  that  the  bank  is  in¬ 
debted  to  James  Goldfmith  ;  for  a  debt  between  them 
has  no  connexion  with  our  bufinefs ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  entered  in  our  books:  the  meaning  of 
the  entry  is,  that  the  bank  becomes  indebted  to  us  by 
the  tranfa&ions  narrated;  and  that  we  become  indebted 
to  James  Goldfmith  by  the  fame. 

26.  An  article  which  contains  more  Drs.  or  more 
Crs.  than  one,  is  called  a  complex  pojl.  The  form  of 
thefe  will  appear  from  the  following  examples. 


Ex.  i.J  Sold  William  Drapier, 

25  pieces  cloth,  at  L.  1 5 

per  piece  L.  375 - * 

130  ftones  wool,  at  5  s  6d 

per  Hone  -  -  35  1 5  — 

If  the  two  articles  fold  to  William  Drapier  were  en¬ 
tered  feparately  in  the  wafte-book,  and  transferred  to 
the  journal  by  Rule  I.  they  would  ftand  thus : 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Cloth ,  fold  him 

25  pieces,  at  L.  15  -  -  L  375  —  — . 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Wool,  fold  him 

x^o  ftones,  at  5  s  6d  -  -  3 515  — 

And  if  thefe  were  potted  to  the  leger,  there  would 
be  two  articles  placed  to  the  Dr.  of  William  Drapier, 
one  to  the  Cr.  of  Cloth,  and  one  to  the  Cr.  of  Wool. 

•But  the  fales  may  be  entered  in  the  form  of  one  com¬ 
plex  journal  poll,  as  follows : 

William  Drapier  Dr.  to  Sundries, 

To  Cloth,  for  25  pieces, 

atL.  15  -  L375 - 

To  Wool,  for  1 30  ftones, 

at  5s  and  6d  -  -  35;  15  — 

And  then  there  is  only  one  article  on -the  Dr.  of  William 
Drapier  in  the  leger’. 

Ex.  2.]  Sold  10  pieces  cloth  to  W.  Drapier, 
at  L.  15  L.  150  —  — . 

I  2  ditto  to  J. 

Mercer,  at  do  180  —  — - 

—  - l33° - *■ 


This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  I.  But  whereas 
there  was  one  Dr.  and  two  Crs.  in  the  former  example, 
there  are  two  Drs.  and  one  Cr.  in  this:  William  Dra¬ 
pier  and  John  Mercer,  the  purchafers,  are  Drs.  for 
their  refpe&ive  quantities ;  and  cloth,  which  is  the 
only  thing  delivered,  is  Cr.  for  the  whole  quantity. 
The  journal  poll  is, 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Cloth, 

W.  Drapier,  for  10  pieces,  at  1 5 1. 

Li  50 - 

J.  Mercer ,  for  1 2  ditto  at  15k  1 80  —  *— 

- - iL  330 - 
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Ex.  3.]  Bought  from  H.  Hood, 

5  puncheons  rum,  at  L  42,  L  210  —  — 

3  hds.  claret,  at  33,  99 - 

2  pipes  madeira,  at  56,  112 - 

This  example  falls  under  Rule  JI.  The  articles  re¬ 
ceived,  rum,  claret,  and  madeira,  are  Drs. ;  and  the 
perfon  from  whom  they  are  received  is  the  only  Cr. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  Henry  Hood, 

Rum,  for  5 puncheons,  at42i.  L  2J  o - 

Claret,  for  3  hds,  at 33,  99 - 

Madeira,  for  2  pipes,  at  56,  112 - 


Ex.  4.3  Bt.  50  qrs.  wheat  from  J. 

Tull,  at  35s  L8710  — 

1 2 from  S. Ellis, 3 6s  21  12  — 


62 


Li  09 


3  A  2 


2  — > 

This 
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This  example  alfo  falls  under  Rule  II.  There  is  only 
one  Dr.  wheat  being  the  only  thing  received ;  and  two 
Crs.  becaufe  it  is  received  from  different  perfons. 

Wheat  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  J.  Tall,  for  50  qrs.  at  35  s  L  87  I O  — 

To  E.  Ellis,  for  1 2  qrs.  at  36s  2112  — 

62  .  _  9 

In  like  manner,  examples  might  be  given  of  complex 
pofts  under  every  rule,  which  contained  either  feveral 
Drs.  or  feveral  Crs. ;  but  as  it  is  unneceffary  to  en¬ 
large  fo  far,  we  fhall  only  add  a  few  examples  of  cafes, 
in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  complex  article  fall 
under  different  rules. 

Ex.  5.]  Sold  150  qrs.  beans  to  A.  Arnot, 

ati3S4d  L.100 - 

75  ditto  to  S.  Berry, 

at  13s  4d  50 - 

1 8  ditto  for  ready 

money,  13s  2d  11  17  — 


243  L.  161  17  — 

Here  beans  are  delivered,  fome  to  different  pur- 
chafers  on  truft,  and  fome  for  ready  money.  The 
purchafers  are  Drs.  for  the  quantities  fold  to  each, 
fcy  Rule  I. ;  Cafh  is  Cr.  for  the  quantity  fold  for 
ready  money,  by  Rule  III.;  and  beans  are  Cr.  for  the 
whole. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  leans. 

A.Arnot  fori  50  qrs.  at  t3S4d  L100 - 

S.  Berry, Tor  75  i3S4d  50 - 

Cajh,  for  18  i3S2d  it  17  — 

- - L  161  17  — 

Ex.  6.]  Bought  from  David  Young 
8  cwt.  3  qrs.  copper,  at  L.  1 2  per 
cwt.  L  105  — 

Paid  in  part,  L  50  —  — . 

Balance,  55 - ^ 

Here  the  article  received,  copper,  is  the  only  Dr. ; 
but  as  it  is  bought  partly  for  ready  money,  and  partly 
on  credit,  it  is  Dr.  to  Cafh  for  the  value  of  the  former, 
by  Rule  III.  and  to  the  feller  for  the  value  of  the  latter, 
by  Rule  II. 

Copper  Dr.  to  Sundries , 

For  8  cwt.  3  qrs.  at  L.  12  per 

cwt  -  L.  105  —  — 

To  Cajh  in  part,  L.50 - 

7eZ).^a«^,forbalanceduehim,  55 - 

- L  105 


e  p  1  n  g: 

Rule  II. ;  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  or  Lofs  by  bad  debts, 
for  the  reft,  by  Rule  VI. 

Sundries  Dr.  to  James  Wilfon, 

Cajh,  for  compt,  on  X..  150, 

at  15s.  per  L.  Luzro — 

Profit  and  Lofs,  for  balance  loft  3710  — 

Ex.  8.]  Shipped  for  William  Smith,  per  the  Bon  ad¬ 
venture,  Forbes,  from  Leith  to  London, 

1000  yds  linen,  at  1  s  2d  L.  58  6  8 
600  lb.  leather,  bought 

from  J.  Currier,  at  1  s  30 - 

Paid  charges  at  fhipping  —  13  4 

Here  William  Smith  is  Dr.  for  the  amount  of  the 
cargo;  he  is  debtor  to  Linen  for  the  quantity  delivered, 
as  by  Rule  I.  and  to  J.  Currier  for  the  leather  delivered 
by  him,  by  Rule  VIII.  and  to  cafh  for  the  charges 
paid  by  us,  by  Rule  I. 

Williasn  Smith  Dr.  to  Sundries, 

To  Linen,  for  1000  yards, 

at  is  2d  L. 58  6  8 

To  J.  Currier ,  for  600  lb. 

leather,  at  1  s  30  —  — - ■ 

To  Cajh,  for  charges  at  fhip- 
ping  --13  4 

Shipped  per  the  Bonad- 
venture,  Forbes,  from 

Leith  to  London.  - L.  89  —  — 

27.  The  learner  may  be  aflifted  in  underftanding 
thefe  and  other  complex  polls,  by  refolving  them  into 
Ample  ones.  Moft  of  them  might  have  been  ftated  in 
that  manner ;  and  the  complex  form  is  only  preferred 
for  abridging  the  leger.  In  fome  articles  the  diffe¬ 
rent  claufes  are  fo  connected,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  with  propriety. 

The  narration  is  fometimes  equally  diffufed  through 
the  poll,  after  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  as  in  the  five  firft  exam¬ 
ples.  Sometimes  the  chief  circumftances  are  narrated 
before  'the  Drs.  or  Crs.  be  fpecified,  as  in  Ex.  6. ;  fome¬ 
times  after  the  firft,  as  in  Ex.  7.;  and  fometimes  at  the 
end,  as  in  Ex.  8. 

28.  In  fome  articles,  there  are  both  more  Drs.  and 
more  Crs.  than  one.  Thefe  may  be  entered  in  one 
journal-poft,  Sundries  Dr.  to  Sundries,  fpecifying  firft 
the  Drs.  and  then  the  Crs.  But,  as  this  method  is 
fomewhat  confufed,  we  would  recommend  it  as  a  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  divide  the  tranfaftion  into  two  journal- 
pofts ;  fo  that  the  firft  may  contain  only  one  Dr.  and 

—  the  fecond  only  one  Cr. 


Ex.  7.]  James  Wilfon  being  bankrupt,  I  have  ac¬ 
cepted  a  compofition  on  the  debt  due  by  him  to  me  of 
L.  150,  and  difeharged  the  fame. 

The  compofition  received,  at  1 5  s 

per  L.  is,  L  1 12  10  — 

And  the  balance  loft  37  10  — ^ 

Here  the  whole  debt  of  L.  150,  due  by  James  Wil¬ 
fon,  is  cancelled ;  and  he  muft  therefore  be  ftated  as 
Cr.  for  that  fum.  Cafti  is  Dr.  for  the  fum.  received,  by 


Ex.  Bartered  with  James  Fo- 
theringal  1 00  pieces  ofna- 

burgs,  at  12s  L.  60  — - 

1  qo  lb.  thread,  at  3s  6d  17  10  — 

- L.  77  10  ■ 

For  10  hda  lintfeed,  at  50s  L.  25  — 

500  yds  linen,  at  1  s  6d  37  10 
And  received  the  ba¬ 
lance  in  money  15  — 


L. 77  xo — 

JOUSNAJC- 
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Journal.  Sundries  to  Dr,  Sundries. 

Lintfeed,  for  io  hds  at  50s  L.25 - 

Linen,  for  500  yds,  at  >  s  6d  3710  — 

Received  in  baiterfromj.  Fo- 
theringal 

Cajhy  for  balance  1 5  —  — 


L-77  10  — 


To  Ofnalurgs ,  for  100  pieces, 

at  12s  L.60 - 

To  Thread,  for  ioolb.at3s  6d  17  10  — 

Delivered  him  in  barter - L.  77  to  — 

Or  rather, 

Sundries  Dr.  to  James  Fotheringal. 

Lint  feed,  for  10  hds  at  50  s  L.25  —  — 

Linen,  for  500  yds,  at  1  s  6d  3710  — 

.  Received  in  barter 

Cajh ,  received  balance  15 - 

- L.77  10  — 

James  Fotheringal  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Ofnaburgs,  for  100  pieces, 

at  12  8  L.60 - 

ToThreadfor loolb.  at  3s  6d  17  10  — 

Delivered  in  barter - L.77  10  — 

29.  It  is  neither  practicable  nor  neceffary  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  kinds  of  complex  pofls  that  may  occur  in 
bufinefs.  We  fhall  here  only  mention  the  entries 
which  occur  at  opening  the  books. 

The  firft  journal-poll  contains  the  fubftance  of  the 
inventory.  The  entry  is  Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock  ;  the 
particular  Drs.  are  Calh,  the  different  kinds  of  goods 
and  other  property  belonging  to  us,  and  the  perfons 
indebted  to  us. 

The  fecond  journal-poll  contains  the  debts  due  by 
Us.  The  entry  is,  Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries  ;  the  parti¬ 
cular  Crs.  are  the  perfons  to  whom  we  are  indebted. 

The  form  of  thefe  entries  is  more  fully  exhibited  at 
the  beginning-of  the  following  fets. 

30.  The  journal  Ihould  be  written  by  one  perfon,  in 
a  fair  hand  and  at  leifure  hours.  The  articles  are  fe- 
parated,  and  the  titles  and  dates  marked  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  walle-book,  $  3.  The  entries  are 
written  in  half  text,  for  ornament  and  diflin&ion.  In 
the  inventory,  the  defignation  (or  the  bufinefs,  llation, 
and  place  of  refidence)  of  every  perfon  is  mentioned  ; 
and  the  fame  is  done  the  firft  time  that  any  name  oc¬ 
curs  in  journal-entry.  At  other  times,  it  is  fufficient 
to  enter  the  name  without  the  defignation,  unlefs  we 
have  dealings  with  two  perfons  of  the  fame  name  in 
which  cafe,  it  is  always  neceffary  to  annex  the  defigna¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  dillinguilh  them.  The  narration 
fhould  be  complete,  without  referring  to  the  wafte- 
book  ;  and  fo  clear,  that  every  perfon,  acquainted 
with  the  flyle  of  the  journal,  may  underfland  it  with 
eafe.  When  the  poll  is  written,  we  mark  a  dalh  ./ 
againll  the  article,  on  the  margin  of  the  walle-book, 
to  IhoW  how  far  the  writing  of  the  journal  is  advanced. 

Sed.  IV.  Of  Posting  and  Balancing  the 
Leges. 

-  31.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  the  leger,  is  to 
allot  a  proper  fpace  for  each  account.  The  accounts 
may  be  cither  opened  in  the  fame  order  that  they  oc- 
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cur  in  the  journal ;  or  accounts  of  the  fame  kind  may 
be  placed  together,  the  perfonal  accounts  on  one  part 
of  the  leger,  and  the  real  accounts  in  another.  The 
accounts  of  Stock,  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  are  generally 
placed  at  the  beginning.  The  room  which  each  will 
require  cannot  be  exadly  known,  but  ten  ft  be  con  - 
jedured  from  the  number  of  tranfadions  that  are  like¬ 
ly  to  follow. 

The  number  of  the  folio  is  marked  in  ftrong  text  at 
each  corner  of  the  top-line ;  and  the  ti  ties  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  written  in  fair  text  through  both  folios,  if 
neceffary.  The  designations  of  the  perfonal  accounts 
may  be  written  on  half  text,  or  Italian  hand  ;  and  fome 
write  the  titles  in  Saxon  hand,  for  ornament.  The 
word  Dr.  is  prefixed  to  the  title  on  the  left-hand 
page  ;  and  Contra  Cr.  annexed  to  it  on  the  right-hand 
page. 

32..  Next,  An  Index  muft  be  provided,  for  pointing’ 
out  the  folios  where  the  accounts  are  opened.  The 
titles  of  the  accounts  are  entered  alphabetically  in  the- 
index,  and  the  number  of  the  folio  annexed.  Perfonal 
accounts  are  entered  by  the  firft  letter  of  the  firname 
companies,  by  the  firft  letter  of  the  firname  of  the  firft 
partner;  and  all  other  accounts,  by  the  firft  letter  of 
the  firft  word.  The  moft  convenient  kind  of  index  is 
a  long  narrow  book,  of  24  leaves,  one  for  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  A  is  marked  on  the  top  of  the  firft 
leaf,  and  the  paper  pared  away  below  it ;  B  is  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  fecond  leaf,  under  A  ;  and  the  other  let¬ 
ters  on  the  following  leaves,  in  the  fame  manner ;  by 
means  of  which  we  can  turn  at  once  to  any  letter  re¬ 
quired. 

33.  In  pofling  the  leger,  proceed  by  the  following 
directions.  Firft,  look  for  the  Dr.  of  the  journal-poft 
in  the  index,  under  the  proper  letter,  and  this  direCts 
you  to  the  folio  of  the  leger  where  the  account  is,  if 
it  be  already  opened :  if  not,  you  mufl  allot  a  fpace 
for  it,  write  the  title,  and  enter  it  in  the  index.  Then 
enter  the  article  on  the  left-hand  page  of  the  account 
under  the  title  of  the  former  article,  by  writing  the 
date  on  the  margin,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  on. 
the  line,  with  the  word  To  prefixed,  and  a  fhort  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  tranfa£lion  annexed,  and  inferring  the  fum 
in  the  money  column,  and  the  quantity,  if  it  be  an  ac¬ 
count  of  goods,  i\  the  inner  column.  Then  turn  to 
the  account  of  the  Cr.  of  the  journal-poll,  and  enter 
the  article  in  the  right-hand  page,  prefixing  the  word 
By  to  the  name  of  the  Dr. 

34.  This  being  done,  turn  to  the  journal,  and  mark 
011  the  margin  the  number  of  the  folios  to  which  the 
article  is  pofted.  The  figures  which  point  out  the  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  folios  fhould  be  feparated 
by  a  line  :  for  example,  If  the  Dr.  entry  be  on  the 
third  folio,  and  the  Cr.  entry  on  the  fifth,  the  refe¬ 
rence  is  marked  f.  Thefe  figures  fhow  how  far  the 
poking  is  advanced,  and  are  ufeful  in  comparing  tht; 
books. 

The  figures  for  dates  or  references  fhould  be  written 
in  a  lighter  hand  than  the  figures  in-  the  columns  for- 
money  or  quantity. 

35.  There  is  often  a  reference-column  ruled  in  the1 
leger,  for  pointing  out  the  other  entry,  correfponding, 
to  any  article.  In  this  column,  the  folio  of  the  Cr. 
entry  is  marked  againfl  the  Dr.  article,  and  the  folio, 
of  the  Dr.  entry  againft  the  Cr.  article. 
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Sometimes  the  accounts  are  numbered  according  to 
their  order  in  the  leger  ;  and  the  references,  both  in 
the  journal  and  leger,  point  out  the  number  of  the  ac¬ 
count  inftead  of  the  folio. 

36.  In  complex  pods,  turn  to  the  feveral  Drs.  or 
Crs.  in  their  order,  and  enter  the  articles  according  to 
the  foregoing  directions  ;  placing  the  fums  belonging 
to  each  in  the  money-colum,  againit  the  refpeCtive  en¬ 
tries. 

37.  An  article  in  the  leger  is  generally  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  one  line.  The  narration  Ihould  be  as  full  as  can 
be  contained  in  that  bounds..  If  it  cannot  be  narrated 
completely,  the  journal  is  referred  to  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  by  writing  per  Journal,  (or  p.  J-)i  either  af¬ 
ter  an  incomplete  narration,  or  immediately  after  the 
Dr.  or  Cr.  when  there  is  no  room  for  a  proper  narra¬ 
tion.  In  complex  polls,  there  can  feldom'be  any  nar¬ 
ration  annexed  to  the  Angle  Dr.  or  the  Angle  Cr.  The 
entry  is  generally  To  Sundries  per  J..  or.  By  Sundries 
per  J.  If  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  article  can  be  nar¬ 
rated,  it  fhould  be  done  ;  but  it  is  improper  to  narrate 
the  Acft  or  any  other  part  of  the  article,  and  omit  the 
others. 

38.  When  the  fpace  allotted  for  an  accountrin  the 

leger  is  Ailed  up,  the  account  mull  be  tranfported  to 
another  folio.  For  this  purpofe  add  the  columns  on 
both  Ades,  and  write  againft  the  fum,  Tranfported  to 
folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where  the 
new  account  is  opened,  in  the  reference-column,  or  on 
the  line,  if  no  reference-column  be  nfed.  Then,  after 
titling  the  new'  account,  and  entering  the  number  of  the 
folio  in  the  index,  write  on  the  Dr,  To  amount,  brought 
from  folio  ,  inferting  the  number  of  the  folio  where 

the  old  account  was;  and  on  the  Cr.  By  amount,  brought 
from  folio  ;  and  place  the  fums,  and  quantities,  if 

any,  in  the  proper  columns. 

When  either  Ade  of  an  account  is  full,  both  Ades 
fhould  be  tranfported,  and  diagonal  lines  drawn,  to 
All  up  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  Ade  which  requires  it. 

39.  The  books  Ihould  be  written  up  as  frequently  as 
can  be  done  conveniently;  fo  that  the  journal  may  keep 
pace  nearly  with  the  wafle-book,  and  the  leger  w'ith 
the  journal.  Each  book  Ihould  be  carefully  revifed, 
and  compared  with  the  book  from  which  it  is  polled. 
In  comparing  the  leger,  obferve  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  : 

Begin  with  the  Aril  journal-poll,  and  turn  to  the  fo¬ 
lio  of  the  leger  where  the  Dr.  is  entered,  which  you 
are  directed  to  by  the  marginal  reference,  and  compare 
the  date,  entry,  and  fum.  If  you  And  them  to  cor- 
refpond,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  the  leger  mull  be  altered 
till  it  correfpond  with  the  journal.  Then  place  a  dot 
before  the  reference- Agure  in  the  journal,  and  a  mark 

before  the  fum  in  the  leger. 

Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  compare  the  Cr.  of 
the  journal-poll,  and  all  the  following  polls  in  their 
order.  The  dots  in  the  journal  Ihow  how  far  the  com- 
parifon  is  advanced,  and  the  marks  in  the  leger  Ihow 
what  articles  are  compared. 

The  fums  of  accounts  tranfported  Ihould  be  left 
blank  till  the  books  be  compared  ;  as  an  error  in  any 
article  will  occaAon  an  alteration  in  the  fum. 

40.  Some  accountants  correct  all  errors  in  the  le¬ 
ger,  without  erazing  any  thing,  by  the  following  me¬ 
thods:  ill,  If  the  fum  be  entered  too  fraall,  they  make 


a  fecond  entry  for  the  deAciency.  2d,  If  it  be  entered 
to.o  large,  they  make  an  entry  on  the  oppofite  Ade  for 
the  excels.  3d,  If  it  be  entered  on  the  wrong  Ade  of 
the  account,  they  enter  it  twice  on  the  other ;  once,  to 
counterbalance  the  error,  and  a  fecond  time  for  the  true 
entry.  4th,  If  it  be  entered  on  a  wrong  account,  they 
charge  the  wrong  account  Dr.  to,  or  Cr.  by,  the  right 

4?.  We  do  not  much  approve  of  thefe  methods,  as 
they  give  the  books  a  confufed  appearance;  and  would 
rather  recommend  the  following  rules  :  1  ft,  If  an  ar¬ 
ticle  be  omitted,  do  not  attempt  to  interline  at  the 
place  where  it  Ihould  have  been  ;  but  infert  it  under 
the  laft  article  when  you  difeover  the  omiffion,  and  mark 
a  crofs  X  againft  it  on  the  margin,  and  another  at  the 
place  where  it  Ihould  have  been.  2d,  If  you  difeover 
a  miftake  immediately  when  committed,  correCl  it  with¬ 
out  cancelling  any  tiling,  as  in  this  example.  To  Cafh, 
fay.  To  James  Speirs  received  to  account .  3d,  If  you 

have  written  a  line  entirely  wrong,  or  in  a  wrong  place, 
write  the  word  Error  at  the  end,  preftx  a  crofs,  and 
omit  or  cancel  the  fum.  4th,  Cancel  errors,  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  line  lightly  through  them,  fo  that  the  old  wri¬ 
ting  may  ftill  be  iegible  ;  by  which  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  book  has  not  been  vitiated  for  a  fraudulent 
purpofe.  The  fame  method  Ihould  be  followed  in  cor- 
re&ing  errors  in  the  journal. 

42.  When  the  comparifon  of  the  books  is  Anilhed, 
glance  over  the  leger,  to  obferve  if  the  mark  of  com- 
parifon  be  affixed  to  every  article.  If  not,  you  mull 
turn  to  the  journal,  and  obferve  if  the  articles  be  right 
which  had  not  been  marked. 

43.  Becaufe  the  whole  fum  of  the  Dr.  Ade  of  the 
leger  fhould  be  equal  to  the  whole  fum  of  the  Cr.  §  1 4. 
it  is  proper  to  try  if  they  correfpond.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  you  may  add  the  Dr.  of,  every  account,  except 
fuch  as  are  already  balanced,  placing  the  fums  in  an  in¬ 
ner  column,  and  extending  them  at  the  end  of  one  or 
more  folios,  as  you  And  moll  convenient,  to  the  outer 
column  :  and,  as  you  go  along,  add  the  Cr.  in  the  fame 
manner.  If  the  fum  total  of  both  Ades  be  equal,  it 
gives  a  prefumption  that  the  books  are  right ;  if  they 
differ,  there  is  certainly  fome  miftake.  This  is  called 
the  Trial-balance.  The  labour  bellowed  upon  it  is  not 
loft,  as  the  fums  may  be  refeived  for  affifting  us  to  col¬ 
lect  the  balances ;  the  method  of  which  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  afterwards. 

44.  If  the  fums  of  the  trial-balance  do  not  corre¬ 
fpond,  the  books  mull  be  examined  again.  For  this 
purpofe,  begin  with  the  ftrft  article  on  the  Dr.  Ade  of 
the  Aril  account,  and  turn  to  the  account  where  the 
correfponding  entry  is,  which  you  will  And  by  the  A- 
gure  in  the  reference-column.  If  the  articles  agree, 
mark  them  with  a  dot.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with 
the  other  articles  on  the  Dr.  of  the  Aril  account  4  then 
with  the  articles  on  the  Cr.  of  the  fame;  and  then  with 
the  following  accounts  in  their  order,  till  the  error  or 
errors  be  difeovered.  In  complex  entries,  obferve  if 
the  amount  of  the  fums  on  one  Ade  be  equal  to  the 
fum  on  the  other.  When  you  come  to  a  dotted  article, 
you  may  pafs  it  by,  becaufe  it  has  been  examined  al¬ 
ready. 

If  the  errors  be  not  difeovered  at  the  Arft  revifal,  you 
mull  repeat  the  fame  operation  again,  till  yon  bring  the 
.books  to  balance.  Marks  different  from  the  former 
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ones,  or  differently  placed,  may  be  ufed,  to  fignify  that 
an  article  has  been  examined  a  fecond  or  third  time. 
As  the  deteftion  of  errors  is  the  molt.  tedious  and  dif- 
agreeable  part  of  book-keeping,  the  accountant  will 
be  induced  to  guard  againft  them  with  all  poffible  care, 
when  he  has  once  experienced  the  trouble  which  they 
occafion. 

45.  Before  we  explain  the  method  of  balancing  the 
books,  it  will  be  proper  to  diredt  the  learner  how  to 
balance  particular  accounts.  When  we  fettle  accounts 
with  any  perfon,  and  afcertain  how  much  is  owing  at 
either  hand,  it  is  neceffary  to  balance  his  account  in 
the  leger,  and  open  a  new  one,  beginning  with  the 
fum  that  was  due  according  to  the  fettlement ;  and 
when  we  clear  accounts  again,  we  mull,  go  back  to  that 
article,  and  no  farther. 

If  any  articles  be  charged  on  either  fide,  at  the  time 
of  fettling,  they  muft  be  immediately  entered  on  the 
wafte-book ;  from  which  they  will  pafs  in  courfe  to  the 
journal  and  legtr ;  and  a  remark  mull  be  entered  in 
the  waite-book,  that  the  account  was  fettled,  and  the 
balance  transferred  to  the  proper  fide  of  the  new  ac¬ 
count.  This  remark  is  tranferibed  in  the  journal ; 
and  the  leger  account  is  balanced,  when  it  occurs,  in 
the  courfe  of  polling. 

If  the  balance  be  due  to  you,  write  on  the  Cr.  By 
balance  due  to  him  to  Dr.  new  account,  and  infert  the 
fum  due  you ;  after  which,  the  amount  of  both  fides 
will  be  equal.  Add  the  account,  placing  the  fums  op- 
polite  to  each  other  ;  and,  if  the  fides  be  unequal,  draw 
a  diagonal  line  through  the  vacant  fpace  of  the  Ihorter 
fide,  and  clofe  the  old  account  by  drawing  lines  under 
the  fums.  Then  open  the  new  account  immediately 
under  the  old  one,  or  in  a  new  folio  if  the  old  one  be 
full,  by  writing  on  the  Dr.  To  balance  of  former  ac¬ 
count  due  by  him.  If  the  balance  be  due  by  you  to 
him,  the  entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite  fides,  with 
the  neceffary  alterations.  When  the  new  account  is 
opened  in  the  fame  folio,  it  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  the 
title;  but  the  year  and  month,  as  well  as  the  day,  are 
repeated  at  the  date  of  the  firft  article. 

46.  Sometimes  when  an  account  is  balanced,  one  or 
more  articles  are  left  out  on  purpofe  :  For  example, 
goods  lately  bought  on  credit  may  be  left  out,  and  the 
fettlement  may  only  relate  to  articles  of  longer  Hand¬ 
ing.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  if  the  articles  omitted  be 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  leger,  we  write  on  the  Cr.  thus, 
By  articles  fold  him  Jince  \Jl  January  replaced :  and 
when  we  have  balanced  the  account,  and  opened  a  new 
one,  we  write  on  the  Dr.  To  articles  replaced  at  fettling, 
furnijhed  fncs  1 ft  January :  or,  if  the  articles  were 
left  out  for  any  other  reafon,  we  explain  the  fame  in 
the  narration.  If  the  omitted  articles  be  on  the  Cr.  the 
like  entries  are  made  on  the  oppofite  fides.  It  ffiould 
be  noticed  in  the  waft-book  and  journal  when  this  o- 
peration  is  neceffary. 

47.  When  we  poft  any  common  article  from  the 
journal,  we  enter  the  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  one  account, 
and  on  the  Cr.  of  another :  when  we  balance  an  ac¬ 
count,  We  place  the  balance  fum  on  the  Dr.  of  the  old 
account,  and  on  the  Cr.  of  the  new  one,  or  contrary- 
wife  :  and  when  we  replace  an  article,  as  above  directed, 
to  the  Dr.  or  Cr.  of  the  old  account,  we  place  it  after 
balancing  to  the  Cr.  or  Dr.  of  the  new  one.  Thus,  in 
thefe  entries,  as  well  as  in  common  pofts,  there  are  like 
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fums  entered  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  leger,  and  the 
general  equality  of  the  fides  is  ftill  preferved. 

48.  Merchants  generally  balance  their  books  once  a- 
year.  The  defign  of  this  operation  is,  to  coiled!  the 
various  branches  of  their  bufinefs,  diffufed  through  the 
books,  into  a  concife  abftradt  ;  to  afcertain  their  gain 
or  lofs  fince  the  laft  balance  ;  and  exhibit  the  prefent 
ftate  of  their  funds.  If  the  bufinefs  be  of  fuch  a  kind, 
that  moft  of  the  branches  naturally  come  to  an  iffue  at 
a  certain  time  of  year,  that  time  is  the  proper  one  for 
making  the  balance.  Otherwife  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  the  leaft  bufy  time,  m  ay  be  chofen. 

49.  It  is  proper,  before  balancing;  to  fettle  as  many 
perfonal  accounts  as  poffible  ;  to  clear  all  arrears  and 
fmall  charges  ;  to  take  an  exadt  inventory  of  the  goods 
on  hand,  as  far  as  can  be  done  ;  and  affix  a  moderate 
value  to  eaefi  article,  according  to  the  current  prices  at 
the  time;  fuch  a  value  as  you  would  be  willing  at  pre¬ 
fent  to  buy  for.  It  is  more  proper  to  value  the  goods 
on  hand  in  conformity  to  the  current  prices,  than  at 
prime  coft  :  for  the  defign  of  affixing  any  value  is  to 
point  out  the  gain  or  lofs,  and  the  gain  is  in  reality 
obtained  fo  foon  as  the  prices  rife,  or  the  lofs  fuffered 
fo  foon  as  they  fall ;  therefore  it  Is  impoffible  to  make 
up  a  juft  ftate  of  the  affairs,  unlefs  the  prefent  prices 
be  attended'  to. 

50.  Thefe  things  being  done,  proceed  to  make  the 
balance  as  follows:  Prepare  two  ffieets  of  paper,  ruled 
with  money-columns,  in  the  form  of  Dr.  and  Cr. ;  write 
Profit  and  Lofs  as  the  title  of  the  firft,  and  Balance  as 
the  title  of  the  fecond. 

Prepare  alfo  fome  paper  for  computing  the  balances, 
and  mark  down  the  folios,  titles,  and  fums  of  each  ac¬ 
count  in  the  leger,  in  a  regular  order.  If  a  trial-ba¬ 
lance  was  made,  the  fums  may  be  tranferibed  from  it. 
Pafs  by  fuch  accounts  as  are  already  clofed  ;  alfo  the 
accounts  of  Stock  and  Profit  and  Lofs,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  the  laft  of  being  balanced.  Then  fubtraft  the 
Idler  fum  from  the  greater,  and  enter  the  difference  on 
either  of  the  ffieets  that  the  nature  of  the  article  points 
out,  and  on  the  fide  of  that  ffieet  which  corresponds  to 
the  greater  fum  of  the  account.  More  particularly, 

In  perfonal  accounts,  enter  the  difference,  which  is 
the  debt  owing  to  you,  or  by  you,  on  the  proper  fide 
of  the  balance -ffieet. 

In  the  caffi-account,  enter  the  difference,  which  is  the 
money  in  hand,  on  the  Dr.  fide  of  the  balance-ffieet. 

In  accounts  of  goods  or  other  property,  if  there  be 
nothing  remaining  on  hand,  enter  the  difference,  which 
is  the  gain  or  lofs,  on  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and 
lofs  ffieet. 

If  the  whole  be  ftill  on  band,  enter  the  prefent  value 
on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-ffieet ;  and,  if  this  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  prime  coft,  charges  included,  enter  the 
difference  in  the  proper  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  ffieet. 

If  part  be  fold,  and  part  on  hand,  place  the  value 
of  the  quantity  on  hand  under  the  fum  of  the  Cr.  and 
add  them.  The  fum  is  the  whole  return  that  will  be 
obtained,  if  the  felt  of  the  goods  be  fold  at  the  efli- 
mated  value  ;  and  this,  being  compared  with  the  fum 
of  the  Dr.  which  is  the  whole  expence,  ffiows  the  gain 
or  lofs.  Enter  the  fame  in  the  proper  fide  of  the  pro¬ 
fit  and  lofs  ffieet,  and  enter  the  quantity  and  value  on 
hand  on  the  Dr.  of  the  balance-ffieet. 

Obferve  if  the  quantities  in  the.  inner  columns  be  e- 


37$, 

fife' 
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qual  on  both  fides,  when  the  goods  are  all  fold  ;  or,  if 
the  difference,  when  only  part  is  fold,  be  equal  to  the 
quantity  on  hand.  If  they  correfpond,  you  have -a  juft 
account  of  the  goods.  If  the  Dr.  be  greater,  there  is 
i’omething  ami  fling,  which  you  muft  enter  on  the  Dr. 
of  the  balance-fheet,  and  mark  the  canfe  of  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  as  inlake,  wade,  or  the  like.  If  the  Cr.  be 
greater,  there  is  an  excefs,  which  you  muft  enter  on  the 
Cr.  of  the  balance- (heet,  together  with  the  occafion  of 
it,  as  difference  of  meafure,  of  the  like. 

In  accounts  fubfidiary  to  profit  and  lofs,  enter  the 
difference  on  the  proptr  fide  of  the  profit  and  lofs  {heet. 

When  there  is  nothing  written  oh  pne  fide  of  an  ac¬ 
count,  enter  the  fum  of  the  article  or  articles  on  that 
{heet  which  the  kind  of  the  account  points  out. 

51.  When  you  have  colle&ed  all  the  balances,  fum 
up  both  fheets,  and  add  to  the  profit  and  lofs  (heet  the 
fums  of  the  profit  and  lofs  account  in  the  leger :  then 
fubtradl  the  leffer  fum.  of  each  (heet  from  the  greater. 

This  being  done,  mark  the  fums  of  the  ftock-account 
on  your  computation-paper,  and  add  thereto  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  the  profit  and  lofs  fheet  on  the  fide  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  greater  fum  of  that  account :  then 
fubtraft  the  leffer  fum  from  the  greater.  The  remainder 
will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  fides  of  the  balance- 
fheet,  if  the  books  be  right,  and  the  balances  exa&ly 
col  levied. 

52.  We  Ihall  prove  that  this  equality  muft  always 
hold,  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  collected.  The 
Dr.  of  the  balance-fheet  contains  every  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  you,  and  every  debt  owing  to  you ; 
and  the  Cr.  contains  every  debt  owing  by  you :  there¬ 
fore  the  difference  .of  the  fides  (hows  what  your  nett 
eftate  amounts  to.  The  profit  and  lofs  (heet,  when  the 
articles  from  the  leger  are  included,  contains  every 
thing  you  have  gained  on  the  Cr.  and  every  thing  you 
have  loft  on  the  Dr.  ;  and  tlve  difference  of  the  fides  is 
your  nett  gain  or  lofs.  The  ftock-account  contained 
your  effedls  anddebts  at  the  time  the  books  were  opened; 
and  therefore,  when  the  gain  or  lofs  is  added  to  the 
proper  fide,  it  muft  {how  the  extent  of  your  nett  eftate 
at  prefent.  Thus  the  ftock-account  and  the  balance- 
fheet  both  point  out  how  much  you  are  worth  at  prefent; 
•the  one  from  your  former  ftock,  allowance  being  made 
for  your  gains  or  Ioffes ;  the  other  from  a  view  of  your 
prefent  effects  and  debts  ;  and  they  will  correfpond, 
becaufe  both  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  truth,  if  the 
books  be  correct. 

53.  Though  the  books  muft  balance,  if  free  from 
error,  yet  it  is  fometimes  ‘difficult  to  adjuft  them  ex¬ 
actly,  efpecially  when  the  bufinefs  is  exteiifive,  and  the 
error  trifling.  If  there  be  ftill  a  difference,  which  we 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  further  fearch  for, 
we  may  clofe  the  books,  by  making  Profit  and  Lofs 
Dr.  or  Cr.  for  the  fame.  This  introduces  an  article  on 
one  fide  of  the  leger,  which  has  none  correfponding 
to  it  on  the  other,  but  is  balanced  by  fome  undiscovered 
error. 

54.  The  balance  being  ftruck,  your  next  work  is  to 
clofe  the  books.  Every  article  in  the  leger  lhould  be 
pofted  from  the  journal ;  therefore,  the  moft  regular 
way  of  finifhing  both  is  by  inferting  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  journal,  and  polling  them  in  the'common 
manner  to  the  leger. 

1  ft,  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  lofs,  on  the 
50. 


following  accounts.  The  particulars  are  taken  from  the 
Dr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  {heet. 

2d,  Sundries  Dr.  to  Profit  and  lofs,  for  gain ,  on  thi 
following  accounts.  The  particulars  are  taken  from  the 
Cr.  of  the  Profit  and  Lofs  (heet. 

3d,  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Sundries ,  for  dclts  and 
property  belonging  to  me. 

4th,  Sundries  Dr.  to  balance-account,  for  debts  due 
by  me.  The  particulars  of  this  and  the  former  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  refpe&ive  fides  of  the  balance-fheet. 

5th,  Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Stoak  for  nett  gain  ;  or 
Stock  Dr.  to  Profit  and  lofs,  for  nett  lofs. 

6th,  Balance-account  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nettjlock. 

5$.  When  the  four  firft  of  thefe  articles  are  pofted 
in  the  leger,  all  the  perfonal,  real,  and  fubfidiary  ac¬ 
counts  will  balance,  and  you  may  add  them  as  you  go 
along.  In  accounts  of  goods,  if  there  be  any  defi¬ 
ciency,  you  muft  enter  it  on  the  Cr.  in  the  inner  cor 
lumn  ;  and,  if  there  be  any  outcome,  you.  muft  enter 
it  on  the  Dr.  before  you  add  the  account.  Then  the 
fums  of  every  account  and  every  column  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fides  will  He  equal. 

The  only  accounts  that  remain  open  are,  Profit  and 
Lofs,  Stock,  and  Balance.  The  fifth  poft  balances  the 
profit  and  lofs  account,  and  the  iixth  balances  the  ftock- 
account.  It  was  noticed,  §  14.  that  the  whole  fums 
of  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  the  leger  are  equal ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  fides  of  every  account,  except  one,  be  balanced, 
that  one  will  balance  of  its  own  accord.  The  balance- 
account  alone  remains  open,  and,  upon  trial,  you  will 
find  that  the  fides  are  equal.  This  affords  an  additional 
proof,  or,  at  lead,  a  different  view,  of  what  was  de- 
monflrated,  with  refpeft  to  the  balance  of  the  books, 

in  §  52-. 

The  lines  above  and  under  the  fums,  at  a  general 
balance,  may  be  drawn  with  red  ink  ;  and,  at  the  ba¬ 
lancing  of  particular  accounts,  with  black  ink,  for  di- 
ftindlion. 

56.  Some  chufe  to  infert  the  particulars  of  the  profit 
and  lofs  and  balance  {heets  in  the  refpective  accounts  of 
the  leger.  If  this  be  done,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enu¬ 
merate  them  alfo  in  the  journal.— Some  chufe  to  balance 
the  accounts  of  goods,  whenever" the  quantity  is  fold 
off ;  and  we  approve  of  this  method,  as  it  leffens  the 
work  at  the  general  balance,  which  is  always  fufficiently 
laborious. 

57.  Thus  is  the  ftate  of  a  perfon’s  affairs  brought 
together,  in  a  fhort  compafs,  under  his  yiew ;  and  the 
articles  of  the  bala'nce-ftieet  fupply  materials  for  a  new 
inventory.  It  is  convenient,  however,  to  alter  the  or¬ 
der,  and  arrange  the  real  accounts  together,  and  the 
perfonal  ones  together. 

58.  It  is  not  neceffary  to  begin  ndw  books,  nor  open 
the  accounts  anew,  unlefs  the  old  folios  be  full.  The 
accounts  may  be  continued  in  the  former  folios ;  but  it 
is  beft  to  begin  a  new  leger,  if  the  old  one  be  not 
likely  to  hold  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  next  year.  When 
one  comes  to  have  feveral  fets  of  books,  it  is  common 
to  dillinguifti  them  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The 
firft  walte-book,  journal,  and  leger,  are  marked  A,  the 
fecond,  B;  and  fo  on. 

In  the  following  fpecimen,  the  wafte-book  and  jour¬ 
nal  are  placed  on  oppofite  pages,  that  the  learner  may 
eafily  compare  them ;  and  the  rules  are  referred  to  by 
their  numbers. 
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INVENTORY  of  ready  money,  goods,  and  debts, 
belonging  to  James  Ofwald  merchantin  Edinburgh, 

Ready  money  -  -  L75  10  — 

2 op  bolls  meal,  at  13s  L130 - 

6  hds  Port  wine,  at  L  1 5  90  —  — 

70  reams  paper,  at  JOs  6d  36  13  — - 
20  fp.  live  hank  yarn,  at 
2S  3d *  *  -  13  10  — 

A  houfe  in  Lawn-market  Edin.  value 
James  Bofwell  merch.  Edin. 

owes  per  account  L73  4  — 

Thomas  Pirie  writer  Edin. 

owes  per  do  1238 

Henry  Hardy  merch.  Glaf- 

gow  per  bill  75 - 

David  Miller  manufacturer 
Haddington  per  receipt  1 8 


BOO 

(1)  WASTE-BOOK. 
Edinburgh ,  January  i.  1789. 


K-K  E  E  P  I 


270  ;  — 
300  - 


S  29 


178  7  8 


824 


LIST  of  debts  by  the  faid  James  Ofwald. 

To  the  Royal  bank  per  account  L230  — 

To  Tho.  Smith  merchantLondon  per  do  54 - 

To  Will.  Nilbet  carpenter  Leith  per  do  28  7 

£29 

-3— 


Bought  for  ready  money  105  yards  calicoe,  at  3  s  2d 
Rule  III. 


Sold  James  Cuthbert  merchant  Leith  50  bolls  meal, 
it  13s  3d 

Rule  I. 


Bartered  60  fpindles  five  hank  yarn,  at  2  s  4d,  for  80 
yards  diaper,  at  1  s  9d 

Rule  III. 


jPaid  William  Nifbet  in  full 
Rule  I. 


I  Bought  from  Will.  Bruce  merchant 

Leith,  200  bulhels  fait,  atis8d  L16  13 
320  ftone  iron,  at  3s  4d  53  6 

Rule  II. 


312 


Sold  30  ims  paper  to  Ja.  Bofwell,  atizsLi8  —  — 
12  to  John  Henderfon  ftationer 
II  Edinburgh,  at  1 2  s  74  — 

fj  5  for  ready  money,  at  r  1  s  2  1 5  — 


Rules  I.  III. 


II  'old  Will.  Hunter  merchant  Dunbar 
||  1 50  bulb,  fait,  at  1  s  gd,  L 1 3  2  6 

fcj] deceived  in  part  -  L  TO - 

Bl  ind  he  owes  the  balance  *  326 


<!  Vol.  III.  Part  L 


Rules  I.IIL 


N  G. 

JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh^  January  1.  1789. 


(0 


Sundries  Dr.  to  Stock  for  articles  belonging  to  James 
Ofwald  merchant  Edinburgh. 

Cajh  on  hand  -  -  L75  10  _ 

Meal.  For zoobollsat  us  L  130  - - 

Port -mine.  For 6  hds  atL  15  90 - 

Paper.  For7orms,  at  10s  6d  36  15  — 

Tarn.  For  i2ofp.  five  hank, 

at2s3d  1310  — 

— ; - 270  5 

Houfe  in  Lawn-market  Edin.  value  300 - 

Ja.  Bofwellnxer.Ed.  per.  ac.  L  7  3  4  — 

Tho.  Pirie  writer  Ed.  per  do  1  2  3  8 

Henry  Hardy  merchant  Glaf- 

gow  per  bill  -  75 - 

David  Miller  manufacturer 

Haddington,  per  receipt  18  —  — 

- 178  7 


Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries . 

To  Royal  Bank  per  account  L  230  — 

To  Tho.  Smith  merch.  London  per  acc.  54 - 

To  Will.  Nifbet  carpenter  Leith  per  do  2875 


-3*- 


Calicoe  Dr.  to  Cajh.  Bought  105  yards  at  3s  2d 


James  Cuthbert  merchant  Leith,  Dr  to  Meal ,  fold 
50  bolls, at  13s  3d 


Diaper  Dr.  to  Tarn.  Delivered  60  fp.  five  hank  in 
barter  for  80  yards,  at  1  s  gd 


W ilPtam  Nijbet  Dr.  to  Cajh .  Paid  him  in  full 


-13- 


Sundries  Drs .  t<r  William  Bruce  merchant  Leith. 
Salt.  For  200  bufhels,  atisSd  L1613  4 

Iron.  For  320  ftones,  at  3  s  4d  53  6  8 


-15.- 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Paper. 

2  James  Bofwell ,  for  30  rms,  at  1 2s  L18  — 

*4  John  Henderfon  ftationer 

Edinburgh,  for  12  12s  7  4  — 

1  Cajh.  For  -  5  11s  2  15  — 


47 

--19. 


Sundries Dtsto Salt, iorx^obdx.  atis  .pd,Li3  2  6 


Cajh.  Received  in  part  -  Lio - 

William  Hunter  merchant  Dunbar,  for  I 

balance  due  by  him  -  3  2  6  13  2 


3» 


Edinburgh ,, 


37s  E  O  O  K-K  E 


O  4 

(2)  WA  ST  E-BOOK. 

Edinburgh,  January  22.  1789. 

/ 

Receivtd  from  Henry  Plardy  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  bill  L,  75  —  — 

And  for  intereft  on  do  210  — 

77 

Rules  II.  VII. 

/ 

Paid  the  Royal  Bank 

Rule  I. 

100 

/ 

Bought  from  Alex.  Sharp  merch.  Dundee  500  fp. 
four  hank  yarn,  at  1  s  1  id  L47  18  4 

Paid  him  in  part  L  15 - 

And  the  balance  due  him  is  32  18  4 

Rules  II.  III. 

47 

18 

/ 

•  .  m3°"~ 

Received  150  bolls  meal,  13s  2d  L98  :  15s,  m  bar¬ 
ter  for  6  hds.  Port  wine,  at  L 1 6  L  96 - 

Paid  the  balance  215  — 

98 

i5 

Rule  III. 

Edinburgh,  2d  February  1789. 

/ 

Sold  James  Bofwell 

48  bufti.  fait,  being  the  rem.  at  is  8£d  L4  2  — 
60  fp.  five  hank  yarn,  at  2  s  3^  617  6 

100  ftone  iron,  at  3s  4-^d  16  17  6 

27 

Rule  I. 

/ 

Received  from  James  Cuthbert  in  part 

Rule  II. 

3° 

~ 

/ 

Bartered  22  reams  paper,  at  12s  L13  4  — 

30  bolls  meal,  at  13s  6d  20  5  — 

,  l33  9  — 

For  334I  fp.  four  hank  yarn,  at  2s 

Rule  III. 

33 

9 

/ 

Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  lhop  the  remaining  ream 
paper,  value 

Rule  VI. 

- 

10 

/ 

Received  from  William  Hunter  in  full  L  3  2  6 

from  James  Bofwell  in  part  70 - 

73 

Rule  II. 

Paid  the  Royal  Bank 

Rule  I. 

100 

- 

V 

■  l9- 

Bartered  too  yards  calicoes,  at  3s  6d  X17 :  10s 

For  one  hd.  Port-wine  L14  10  — 

Received  the  balance  3 - 

17 

10 

Rule  IJI. 

E  P  I  N  G. 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Henry  Hardy.  Rec.  paym.  of  his  bill  L  75 - 

To  Profit  and  Lofs.  Rec.  intereft  on  do  2  10  — 


Royal  Bank  Dr.  to  Caflj.  Paid  them 


Tarn  Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  5®o  fpindles  four  hank, 
at  is  1  id  L47  18  4 

To  Cajls.  Paid  in  part  L  15  - - 

.4  To  Alex.  Sharp  merch.  Dundee  for  bal.  32  18 


JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh,  January  22.  1789. 


(a3 


-30. 


Meal  Dr.  to  Sund.  for  150  bolls,  at  1 3s  2d  L98  :  1 5s 


To  Port~lVine.  For  6  hds.  delivered  in 

barter,  L16  L96 - 

To  Cajh.  Paid  balance  215  — 


Edinburgh ,  2d  February  1789. 


James  Bofvoell  Dr.  to  Sundries . 

To  Salt,  for  48  bufli.  being  the  rem. 

at  is  8Jd  L4  2  — 

To  Tarn,  for  60  fp.  five  hank,  at  2S  3Jd  617  6 

To' Iron,  for  100  itones,  at  3s  4^-d  1617 


Cajh  Dr.  to  James  Cuthbert.  Received  in  part 


Tarn  Dr.  to  Sundries.  For  334-J  fp.  four  hank  yarn, 
at  2s  L  33  :  9s 

To  Paper.  For  22  reams  delivered  in 
barter,  at  12s  L13  4  — 

To  Meal.  For  30  bolls,  at  13s  6d  20  5  — 


Charges  Merchandize  Dr.  to  Paper,  taken  for  the  ufe 
of  (hop,  1  ream,  value 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  William  Hunter.  Received  in  full  L  3  2 
To  James  Bofwell.  — - in  part  70  —  — 


Royal  Bank  Dr.  to  Cajh.  Paid  them 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Calicoes.  For  1 00  yards  delivered  in 
barter,  at  3  s  6d  L  1 7  :  10s 
Port  Wine.  Por  1  hd.  L14  I©  — 

Cajh.  Received  balance  3  — 


98 


73 

100  — ■■ 


Edinbui ' 


B  O  O  K- 

(3)  WASTE-BOOK. 

Edinburgh  19 th  February,  1789. 


K  e  e  p  1 


Sold  30  bolls  meal  for  ready  money, 

at  13s  8d  L20  ie 

45  to  Henry  Hardy,  at  13s  iod  31  2  6 

27  to  William  Hunter,  at  13s  tod  18  13  6 
52  to  Baillie  and  Bell,  Borrow- 

flownnefs,  at  13s  iod  35  19  4 


l5  4 


Rules  I.  III. 


Drawn  on  the  Royal 


Bank 


Paid  William  Bruce  in  part  L.  5.0  - — 

Alexander  Sharp  in  full  3218 

And  Tho.  Smith’s  bill  on  me  at  fight  35 - 


Rule  I. 


Edinburgh ,  2d  March,  1789. 


Paid  charges'  and  cellar-rent  of  fait  L  1  2 

Charges  and  loft  rent  of  meal  33  — 


|[Received  from  Thomas  Pirie  in  full  L.  1 2  - - 

)ifcounted  him  —  3 


Sold  James  Dalton,  Manchefter 
60  fpindles  four  hank  yarn,  at  2  s  £d  L  6  1 

300  do  do  atisxi|:  29  13  9 


Received  from  Jan  Jonkheer  Rotterdam  6  bags  clo- 
ver  feed,  qt.  200  lb.  each,  amount  per  invoice 
/  312,  at  22d  per/  L.  28  12  — 

Paid  freight  and  charges  1  5 


360 


Rule  I. 


Rules  II.  IV. 
-17.- 


Bartered  with  James  Bofwell  2  bags  clover  feed,  at 
L  6,  L  12,  for  2  hds.  lintf.  at  55s  L  5  10  — 

.eceived  in  money  5 - 

-nd  he  owes  the  balance  1  10  — 

Rules  III.  I. 


'aid  Tho.  Smith  in  full 
And  for  intereft 


L  19  - 


Rules  I.  IV. 


old  140  lb.  clover-feed  to  John  Scott  farmer 
Haugh-head,  at  7-id  L  4  7 

70  to  James  Cuthbert,  at  7  id  2  3 

j;  1 20  for  ready  money,  at  7|d  312 


330 


Rules  I.  II. 


N  G. 

JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh,  igth  February,  1789. 


(3) 


379 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Meal. 

• l\Ca/h .  For  30  bolls,  at  13s  8d  L  20  10  — 


-2'j. Henry  Hardy.  For  45 
-^William  Hunter.  For  2  7 
•4  Baillie  and  Bell,  Bor- 
rowltownnefs.  For  5  2 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 

Salt.  Paid  charges  and  celler-rent 
Meal.  Paid  charges  and  loft-rent 


13s iod  31 
13s iod  1813  6 

13s  icd  35  19  4 


23- 


Cajh  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank.  Drawn  on  them 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Cafilo. 

William  Bruce.  Paid  him  in  part  L.  50  — 
Alex.  Sharp.  Paid  him  in  full  32  18  4 

Tho.  Smith.  Paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight  35  — 


Edinburgh,  2d  March,  1789. 


Li  2 
3  3  ' 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Thomas  Pirie. 

Cajh.  Received  in  full  L  1 2 - 

Profit  and  Lofs.  Difcounted  him  —  38 


James  Dalton,  Manchefter,  Dr.  to  Tarn. 

For  60  fp.  four  hank,  at  2s  £d  L  6  1  3 
And  390  do.  at  is  u|d  29  13  9 

360 


Clover  feed  Dr*  to  Sundries. 

To  Jan  Jonkheer,  for  6  bags,  qt.  200  lb.  each, 
is  1200  lb.  amount  per  invoice,  f.  312,  at 
22d  L  28  12  — 

To  Cajh.  Paid  freight  and  changes  1  5  — 


- - 17 - 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Clover  feed.  For  2  bags,  at 
L6,  L  12  — 

Lint-feed,  for  2  hds.  reed,  in  bart.  55s  5  10  — 

Cajh.  In  part  5 - 

James  Bofwell ,  for  balance  1  1  c 


I  Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 

,3* Thomas  Smith.  Paid  him  in  full 
,  j  j  Profit  and  Lofs.  Paid  him  intereft 


L  19  - 

1  10  — 


Sundries  Drs.  to  Clover-feed. 

John  Scott ,  farmer  at  Haugh-head,  for 

1401b.  at  7-i-d  L4  7  6 

James  Cuthbert,  for  70  7  id  239 

Cajh  for  120  7jd  3  12  6 


33° 
3  B  2 


$  9- 


B  O  O  K  -  K 

“  (4)  WASTE-BOOK. 


Edinburgh,  34/^  March,  1789. 

/ 

James  Bofvvell  has  paid  the  Royal  Bank  on  my  acct. 
Rule  VIII. 

40 

- 

/ 

"  _  ~2 5  ~  - - 

Bought  from  William  Ainflie  merchant  Alloa  y  {hare 
of  the  fhip  Hazard,  for 

Rule  II. 

i5° 

- 

/ 

Sold  Baillie  and  Bell, 

150  ftone  Iron,  at  3  s  7  d  L  26  17  6 

l  hd.  Port-wine  15  5  — 

Rule  I. 

42 

2 

Edinburgh,  2d  April,  1789. 

/ 

Sold  for  ready  money 

50  yards  diaper,  at  1  s  1 1  d  L4  15  10 

30  bolls  meal,  at  13  s  7  d  20  7  6 

1  hd.  lint- feed  3  3  — 

1 60  lb.  clover-feed,  at  7  Jd  5  3  4 

30  ftone  iion,  at  3  s  6Jd  563 

38 

>5 

Rule  III. 

/ 

Drawn  on  the  Royal  Bank  for 

Rule  II. 

60 

- 

/ 

Bought  for  ready  money 

30  calks  train  oil,  at  22s  L  33  —  < — 

30  bolls  meal,  at  13s  L  19  io  — 

40  do.  at  13  s  2  d  2  6  6  8 

78 

16 

Rule  III. 

/ 

Sold  Will.  Ainflie  30  yds.  diaper,  at  2  s  L  3 - 

And  paid  him  30 - 

33 

Rule  I. 

/ 

Baillie  and  Bell  have  paid  Will.  Ainflie,  at  my  de¬ 
fire,  balance  of  my  {hare  of  the  {hip  Hazard 

Rule  VIII. 

IT? 

- 

/ 

Sold  James  Bofwell  20  calks  train-oil,  at  27  s 

Rule  I. 

27 

- 

/ 

14.— 

Sold  George  Gordon  mercht.  Stirling 

10  calks  train  oil,  at  28  s  L  14  —  - — 

I  hd.  lint-feed  3  5  — 

35  bolb  meal,  at  13  s  8  d  23  18  4 

^41  3  4 

Received  in  part  L  35 - 

And  he  owes  the  balance  634 

3 

Rules  I.  II. 

16 

4' 

/ 

Paid  Baillie  &  Bell’s  bill  on  me  to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight 
Rule  I. 

38 

18 

E  E  P  I  N  G. 

JOURNAL.  (4) 

Edinburgh,  lefth  March,  1789. 


Royal  Bank  Dr.  to  "James  Bofwell.  Paid  them  by  him 

--25. 

Share  of  Jhip  Hazard  Dr.  to  William  Ainfiie  mer¬ 
chant  Alloa,  bought  y  {hare  for 

5g  . 

Baillie  and  Bell  Drs.  to  Sundries. 

To  Iron.  For  150  ftone,  at  3  s  7  d  L  26  17  6 

To  Port  wine.  For  1  hd.  1 5  5  — 

Edinburgh,  2d  April,  1789. 

Cajh  Dr.  ’to  Sundries. 

To  Diaper.  For  50  yards,  at  I  s  1 1  d  L4  15  10 

To  Meal.  ForjO  bolls, at  13s  7d  20  7  6 

To  Lint-feed.  For  I  hd.  3  3  ■ — 

To  Clover-feed.  For  1 60  lb.  at  7^d  5  3  4 

To  Iron.  For  30  ftone,  at  3  s  6 yd  56  3 

6  _  _ 

Cajh  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank.  Drawn  on  them  for 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Caji. 

Train-til.  For  30  calks,  at  22s  L  33  —  — 

Meal.  For  30 bolls, ati3sLi9  10  • — 

And 40  at  13s  2d  26  6  8 

- - 4y  j(5  8 

William  Ainflie  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Diaper.  For  30  yards,  at  2  s  L  3  —  — 

To  Cajh.  Paid  him  30  —  — 

_  ..3  . 

William  Ainflie  Dr.  to  Baillie  and  Bell.  Paid  him 
by  them  on  my  account,  being  balance  of  fliare 
of  fhip  Hazard 

James  Bofwell  Dr.  to  Train-oil.  Sold  him  20  calks 
at  27  s 

George  Gordon  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Train-oil.  For  1 0  calks,  at  2  8  s  L  14 - 

To  Lint-feed.  For  1  hd.  3  5  — 

To  Meal.  For  35  bolls,  at  13  s  8  d  23  1 8  4 

Cajh  Dr.  to  George  Gordon .  Received  in  part 


Baillie  and  Bell  Dr.  to  Cajh. 
to  C.  Cowan,  at  fight 


Paid  their  bill  on  me 


B  O 

WAS  T  E-BOOK. 
Edinburgh ,  1 8th  April,  1789. 


O  K-K  E  E  P 


'  Taken  for  the  ufe  of  my  family,  the  remaining  five 
yards  calicoe,  at  3  s  2  d 

Rule  VI. 


/  The  Royal  Bank  have  paid  Jan  Jonkheer’s  bill  on 
me,  1  mdt.  at  my  defire 

RuleVIII. 


-2S. - 

f  Received  my  proportion  of  profits  on  < 
Rotterdam  by  the  Hazard 
Rule  V. 

- 30.- 


1  Paid  for  fmall  charges  on  my  buiinefs 
fince  1  ft  January 
Perfonal  and  family  expence3 


L  5 

32 


3  8 


e  Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk,  for  wages 
Rule  VI. 


Due  the  Royal  Bank  for  intereft 
Rule  VI. 


i  Previous  to  the  balancing  of  my  books,  I  have  ta¬ 
ken  an  inventory  ef  the  goods  in  my  (hop  and 
ware-houfe, 

124  bolls  meal,  at  13s  6d  L83  14  — 

474  fp.  four  hank  yarn,  at  2 s  47  8  — 

40  ftone  iron,  at  3  s  4c!  6  13  4 

300  lb.  clover-feed,  at  6d  7  10  — 


:  I  value  my  houfe  at  - 

!  And  my  ihare  of  fliip  Hazard 


L»45  5  4 

300 - 

140  —  — 

L585  J  4 


I  N  G 

JOURNAL 
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(s) 


Edinburgh ,  18th  April,  1789. 

•5 

Proper  expences  Dr.  to  Calicoes.  For  5  yards  taken 

- 15 

10  .3 

for  family  ufe,  at  3  s  2  d 

— 

15 

-4 

Jar.  Jonkheer  Dr.  to  Royal  Bank.  For  his  bill  on 

12 

—  .2 

me  1  mdt.  paid  by  them. 

28 

12 

.1 

Cajh  Dr  to  Share  of  Ship  Hazard.  Received  my  pro¬ 

3  — 

~  -5 

portion  of  profits  on  a  voyage  to  Rotterdam 

33 

• 

30.  -  » 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Cajh. 

•4 

Charges  Merchandize.  Paid  fmall  char¬ 

•5 

ges  fince  Jan.  1.  -  .  L  5  3  8 

7  3 

8  .1 

Proper  Exp.  Paidperf.  and  family  charges  32  —  — 

37 

3 

8  - 

—  -4 

Charges  of  Merchandize  Dr.  to  Thomas  Sharps  my 

•5 

clerk.  Due  him  for  wages 

8 

— 

2  1 1 

2  T2 

Profit  and  Lofs  Dr  to  Royal  Bank.  Due  them  for  int. 

2 

11 

•  i 

Profit  and  Lofs  Dr.  to  Sundries ,  for  articles  of  lofs. 

•3 

To  Salt  -  -  L —  11  4 

•4 

To  Charges  Merchandize  -  13  14  2 

•5 

To  Proper  Expences  -  32  15  10 

See  §  54. 

47 

1 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Profit  and  Lofst  for  articles  of  gain. 

.  1 

'Meal  -  -  -  L  9  18  — 

.1 

Port-<wine  -  -  6  15  — - 

.2 

Paper  -  -  -  4  18  6 

.2 

Tarn  -  -  232 

•3  Calicoes  -  -  1  13  4 

•3  Diaper  -  -  —  15  10 

•3  Iron  -  -  2  7  11 

•4  Clover-feed  -  -  5  —  I 

•4  Lint-feed  -  -  —  18  — 

•5  Share  ofjbip  Hazard  -  23 - 

•S\Train-oil  -  -  8 - 

65 

_£ 

■Bal.  Account  Dr.  to  Sun.  for  articles  belonging  to  me. 

9 

.1 

To  Cajh  -  -  L  8  3  10 

.1 

To  Meal.  For  124  bolls,  at  13s  6d  83  14  — - 

.2 

To  Tarn.  For  474  fp.  at  2  s  47  8  — 

Amiffing  ^  ipindle. 

.2 

To  Houfe  in  Lawn  market  -  300—-  — 

.2 

To  fames  Bofmell  -  37  n  *— 

.2 

To  Henry  Hardy  -  -  3126 

.2 

To  David  Miller  -  18 - 

•3 

To  James  Cuthbert  -  5^3 

•3 

To  Iron.  For  40  ftone,  at  3s  4ft  6134 

•4 

To  John  Henderfon  -  7  4  — 

•4 

To  William  Hunter  -  18136 

•4 

To  James  Dalton  -  35  1 5  — 

•4 

To  Clover  feed.  For  300  lb.  at  6d  7  10 

Inlake  10  lb. 

•5 

To  John  Scott  -  4  7  6 

•5 

T 0  Share  of  fhip  Hazard  -  140 - 

■f’5 

To  George  Gordon  -  634 

757 

tv;.. 

12 

'hurgh^ 


382 


BOOK-KEEPING. 

(6)  JOURNAL. 


Edinburgh ,  $oth  April  1789. 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Balance-account. 

Meal.  Outcome  3  bolls 

Royal  Bank  -  -  L  20 1  3  2 

William  Bruce  -  20 - - 

Thomas  Sharp  -  8  - - 

229 

3 

Profit  and  Lofis  Dr.  to  Stock,  for  nett  gain 

16 

*3 

Stock  Dr*  to  Balance- Account,  for  nett  ftock 

528 

9 

The  next  Journal,  would  begin  thus.. 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock. 

Ca/h  on  hand  L  8  310 

Meal.  For  1 24  bolls,  at  1 3s  L  83  14  — 

Tarn.  For474  fp.  4-hank, at  2s  47  8  — 

Iron.  For  40  ilone,  at-3s  4d  6  13  4 

Clover-feed.  For  300  lb.  at  6d  7  10,  — 

- - —  *45  5  4 

Houfie  in  Lawn-  market  Edin¬ 
burgh,  value  L  300  — >  —  ■ 

Share  in  Jhip  Hazard.  For 

one  third  140  -—. — 

- - - 440 - 

James  Bofiwell  Edinburgh. 

Due  by  him  L  37  11  — 

Henry  Hardy  Glafgow.  Do  31  2  6 

Haddington.  Do  18  — -  — 

James  Cuthbert  Leith.  Do  563 

John  Henderfion  Edin.  Do  7  4  — 

William  Hunter  Dunbar.  Do  1813  6 

James  Dalton'M.anchefter.'Do  35  15  — 

John  Scott  Haughhead.  Do  476 

George  Cordon  Stirling.  Do  6  3  4 

- 164  3  1 

757 

12 

Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

To  Royal  Bank.  Due  them  L  201  3  2 

To  William  Bruce  Leith.  Due  him  20 - 

Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk.  Do  8 - - 

229 

3 

(0 


B  O  O  K-K 

LEOER. 


E  E  P 


I  N  G. 

L  E  G  E  R. 


i 


Stock , 

To  Sundries  per  J. 

To  Balance-account,  for  nett  flock 


Prefit  and  Lo/s, 

To  Thomas  Pirie,  difcounted  him 
To  Cafh,  paid  Tho.  Smith  intereft 
To  Royal  Bank,  for  intereft  due  them 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Stock,  for  nett  gain 


Cafr, 

To  Stock  on  hand 

5  To  Paper,  for  5  reams,  at  1 1  8 
1 9  To  Salt,  in  part,  per  J. 

To  Sundries  for  Hen.  Hardy’s  bill,  with  int. 

3  To  James  Cuthbert,  in  part 
16  To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Calicoes,  for  bal.  of  leo  yards,  per  J. 

To  Meal,  for  30  bolls,  at  13s  8  d 
To  Royal  Bank,  drawn  on  them 

4  To  Thomas  Pirie,  in  full 

7  To  Clover- feed,  in  part,  for  2  bags 
To  Clover-feed,  for  120  lb.  at  73  d 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 

6  To  Royal  Bank,  drawn  on  them 
1 4  To  George  Gordon,  in  part 

25  To  Share  of  fhip  Hazard  for  lhare  profits  p.  J 


Meal , 

To  Stock  on  hand,  at  13  s 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  13  s  2  d 
To  Cafh,  paid  charges  and  loft-rent 
6  To  Cafh,  per  J. 

30  To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 
'  Outcome 


Bolls 

200 

150 


Port-wine , 

To  Stock  on  hand,  at  L  15 
9  To  Calicoes,  in  barter 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Eds 

I  6 


1789 

312 

7 

3  Jan* 

1 

5 

528 

9 

i  Apr. 

30 

840 

16 

4 

1789 

2 

— 

3 

8  Jan. 

22 

1 

1 

10 

—  Apr. 

30 

2 

2 

1 1 

2 

47 

1 

4 

1 

16 

•3 

8 

67 

r9 

10 

1789 

75 

10 

—  Jan. 

3 

2 

>5 

— 

10 

10 

— 

— 

22 

77 

10 

— 

26 

3° 

— 

— 

3® 

73 

2 

6  Feb. 

16 

3 

20 

IO 

-  Mar. 

2 

120 

— 

— 

12 

12 

— 

— 

1 7  • 

5 

—  Apr. 

6 

3 

12 

6 

38 

•5 

11 

16 

60 

- 

— 

3°: 

35 

— 

T 

33 

599 

‘5 

i  1 

I789 

»3o 

— 

—  Jan. 

3 

98 

i5 

—  Feb. 

10 . 

3 

3 

— 

19 

45 

16 

8  Apr. 

2  ■ 

9 

18 

— 

!4: 

30  j 

287 

12 

8 

1789 

1 

90 

— 

—  Jan. 

10 1 

3 

14 

10 

—  Mar. 

28 1 

1 

6 

l5 

~ 

111 

5 

_ 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  nett  gain 


By  Cafh,  received  int.  1 
By  Sundries,  per  J. 


Cr. 

1  Hen.  Hardy’s  bill 


Contra 


Cr. 


By  Calicoes,  for  105  yards,  at  3  s  2d 
By  William  Nifbet,  in  full 
By  Royal  Bank,  paid  them 
By  Yarn,  in  part,  for  500  fp.  four  hank 
By  Meal,  paid  balance  of  150  bolls 
By  Royal  Bank,  paid  them 
By  Sundries,  per  J.  - 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  Clover-feed,  paid  freight  and  charges 
By  Sundries,  paid  Tho.  Smith,  with  int.  per  J 
By  Sundries,  per  J. 

By  William  Ainflie,  paid  him 

By  Baillie  and  Bell,  paid  their  bill  on  me  ft, 


»(■) 


383 


Contra 


824 

2 

1 

16 

13 

840 

16 

2 

10 

65 

9 

67 

19 

3 

16 

12 

3 

28 

7 

2 

IOC 

— 

2 

l5 

— 

1 

2 

lS 

2 

100 

— 

”7 

18 

4 

5 

4 

1 

5 

20 

10 

78 

16 

5 

3° 

— 

4 

38 

8 

37 

3 

5 

8 

3 

_ 

— 

599 

*5 

— 

~ 

r 

>  3 

33 

2 

5  2 

20 

5 

f 

100 

5 

>  1 

20 

7 

23 

10 

1 -5 

83 

I4' 

287 

12 

96 

l5 

5- 

— 

_ 

hi 

5- 

Dn 


3 
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B  O 

L  E  G  E  R. 


O  K-K  E  E  P  I 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 

Apr. 


Dr. 


1789 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Ap] 


Dr. 

*789 

Jan. 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 

Feb. 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 


Dr. 

1789 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


Papery 

To  Stock  on  hand,  at  10s  6d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Tarrij 


To  Stock  on  hand,  at  2s  3d 
26 To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  is  lid 
To  Sundries,  per  J.  at  2S 
30  To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Houfe  in  Lawn-markety 
To  Stock,  for  value 


Spindles 


500 

334t 


8344: 


Ja.  Bofwell  merchant  Edinhurghy 

To  Stock  due  by  him,  per  account 
To  Paper,  for  30  reams,  at  12s 
To  Sundries,  per  J. 

To  Clover-feed,  for  bal.  of  2  bags,  per  J. 
To  Train-oil,  for  20  calks,  at  27s 


Thomas  Pirie  writer  Edinhurghy 
To  Stock  due  by  him  per  account 


Henry  Hardy  merchant  Glafgow, 
To  Stock  due  by  him  per  bill 
19  To  Meal,  for  45  bolls,  at  13s  iod 


David  Miller  manufacturer  Haddington, 
1  To  Stock  due  by  him  per  receipt 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotlandy 

22  To  Calh,  paid  them 
i6ToCalh,  paid  them 
24  To  Ja.  Bofwell,  paid  them  by  him 
30  To  Balance-account 


N  G. 

L  E  G  E  R. 


Contra 

Cr 

1789 

’r. 

36 

*5 

—  Jan. 

>5 

By  Sundries,  per  J. 

47 

4 

18 

6  Feb. 

10 

By  Yarn  in  barter,  at  1 2s 

22 

By  Charges  Merchandize,  for  Ihop-ufe 

4l 

13 

6 

70 

Contra 

Cr. 

Spindles. 

ThVh 

T789 

13 

10 

—  Jan. 

5 

By  Diaper,  at  2s  4d 

. - 

6c 

47 

18 

4  Feb. 

2 

By  James  Bofwell,  at  2S  344 

— 

60 

33 

Q 

—  Mar. 

5 

By  James  Dalton,  per  J. 

360 

— 

2 

3 

2  Apr. 

3° 

By  Balance-account,  at  2s 

474 

— 

Amilfing 

* 

— 

97 

— 

6 

8345- 

1 20 

Contra 

Cr. 

1789 

300 

< 

1  1 

3° 

By  Balance  account 

Contra 

Cr. 

1789 

73 

4 

—  Feb. 

16 

By  Calh  in  part 

18 

— 

—  Mar.’ 

H 

By  Royal  Bank,  paid  in  by  him 

27 

17 

—  Apr. 

3° 

By  Balance-account 

1 

10 

— 

27 

_ 

— 

*47 

1 1 

— 

— 

1  *780 

Contra 

Cr. 

12 

3 

1 709 
8  Mar. 

4 

By  Sundries  in  full,  with  difcount, 

Per  J- 

Contra 

Cr. 

1789 

75 

—  Jan. 

22 

By  Calh  in  full 

3i 

2 

6  Apr. 

3° 

By  Balance-account 

Contra 

Cr. 

>789 

18 

- 

-  Apr. 

3° 

By  Balance-account 

Contra 

Cr. 

1789 

> 

100 

—  Jan. 

1 

By  Stock,  due  them  per  account 

100 

—  Feb. 

23 

By  Calh,  drawn  on  them 

40 

— 

—  Apr. 

6 

By  Calh,  drawn  on  them 

201 

3 

2. 

22 

By  J.  Jonkheer,  for  his  bill  paid  them,  p.  J.  t 

3° 

By  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  intereit  due  them 

441 

3 

2 

Fo.  (2) 


L  E  G  E  R. 


(3) 


BOO  K-K  E  E  P  I  N  G. 

L  E  G  E  R. 


Tho-.  Smith  merchant  London , 

23  To  Cafh,  paid  his  bill  on  me  at  fight 
17  To  Cafh,  in  full 


Will.  Ni/let  carpenter  Leith , 
To  Cafh,  paid  him  in  full 


Calicoes , 

To  Cafh,  at  3s  2d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


Ja.  Cuthhert  merchant  Leithy 

To  Meal,  for  50  bolls,  at  13s  3d 
To  Clover- feed,  for  70  lb.  at  7-5- 


Diaper. 

To  Yarn  in  barter,  at  is  9d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


3  To  William  Bruce,  at  is  8d 
To  Cafh,  paid  charges  and  cellar-rent 


Bujh. 


William  Bruce  merchant  Leithy 

23  To  Cafh  in  part 
To  Balance-account 


To  William  Bruce,  at  3s  4d 
To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 
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I'oL.  III.  Part  I. 


Contra  Cr. 

By  Stock,  due  him  per  account 


Contra 

By  Stock,  due  him  per  account. 


Contra 

By  Sundries,  per  J.  at  3  s  6d 
By  proper  Expences  taken  at  3s  2d 


By  Cafh  in  part 
By  Balance  account 


By  Cafh  at  is  ud 
By  William  Ainflie,  at  2« 


Cr. 

Yds. 

5° 


By  Sundries,  per  J.  at  is  9d 
By  J.  Bofwell,  for  the  rem.  at  IS  8djd 
~  ~  ofit  and  Lofs, 

Inlake 


Cr. 

Bujh. 

5° 

48 


Contra 

By  Sundries  per  J. 


By  Baillie  and  Bell,  at  3s  and  7<1 
By  Cafh,  at  3  s  6djd 
By  Balance-account,  at  3  s  4d 


Cr. 

Stones. 
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By  Balance*  account  -  5 
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William  Hunter  merchant  Dunbar, 
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Alexander  Sharp  merchant  Dundee, 

Contra  Cr. 
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To  Cafli,  in  full 
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By  Yarn,  for  balance  of  300  fpindles,  per  J.  2 
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Share  of  Jbip  Hazard, 

25  To  William  Ainflie,  bought  -j-.lhare  for 
30  To  Profit  and  Lofs, 


William  Ainflie  merchant  Alloa, 

To  Sundries,  per  J 

To  Baillie  and  Bell,  for  bal.  paid  him  by  them 


T rain-oil , 

To  Cafh,  at  22  s 

To  Profit  and  Lofs,  for  gain 


John  Scott  farmer  at  Haughead, 
To  Clover-feed,  for  140  lb.  at  7-yd 


Cajks 

3° 


George  Gordon  merchant  Stirling, 
14  To  Sundries,  per  J, 


Proper  Expences , 

To  Calicoes,  for  5  yards,  at  3  s  2  d 
To  Calh,  for  charges  fines' ill  January 


Thomas  Sharp,  my  clerk , 
To  balance-account 


30  To 


Balance-account , 
Sundries,  per  J. 
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Contra 
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By  Calh,  for  {hare  profit  of  a  voyage 
By  Balance-account 

to  RotT  ■ 

Contra 
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By  Share  of  Ship  Hazard,  for  t  bt.  from  him  i 
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By  James  Bofwell,  at  2  7  s 
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By  George  Gordon,  at  28  s 
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14  By  Calh  in  part 
JO  By  Balance-account 


Contra 

By  Profit  and  Lofs 


Contra  Cr. 

By  Charges  Merchandize,  due  him  for  wages  4 
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By  Sundries,  per  J. 
By  Stock 
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BOO  K-K  E 

The  prefent  article,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  fuffi- 
ciently  extended  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  contains 
the  general  principles  of  Italian  book-keeping  ;  and  is 
fufficient  to  unfold  the  nature  and  defign  of  that  art 
to  the  fpeculative  inquirer,  to  direct  the  accountant  in 
common  and  eafy  cafes,  and  prepare  him  for  under- 
ftanding  thofe  that  are  more  complicated.  In  fa£t,  if 
he  has  a  clear  apprehenfion  of  the  fenfe  of  the  tranfac- 
tions,  the  tendency  of  the  journal-entries,  and  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  balances  in  the  leger,  he  will  feldom  be  at 
a  lofs  how  to  proceed. 

Subf diary  Books  ufed  by  merchants . 

Though  all  merchant-accounts  may  be  kept  by  the 
Wajle-book ,  Journal,  and  Leger,  alone ;  yet  men  of 
great  bufinefs  find  it  convenient,  either  for  abridging 
thefe,  or  for  other  ends,  to  ufe  fome  others,  generally 
called  Subjidiary  or  Subfervient  Books ;  the  moil  com¬ 
mon  of  which  are  thefe  nine  following,  viz . 

1.  Cajh-book.  This  book  is  kept  in  a  folio  form, 
like  the  leger,  and  ferves  to  abridge  the  calh-account 
there.  On  the  left-hand  page,  or  Dr.  fide,  Cajh  is 
charged  Dr.  for  all  the  fums  received  ;  and  on  the 
right-hand  page,  Cajh  is  made  Cr.  for  all  the  fums 
paid.  Once  a-week,  or,  which  is  more  ordinary,  once 
a  month,  this  book  is  poked  to  the  leger  ;  or,  if  you 
pleafe,  firk  to  the  journal,  by  two  entries,  viz.  Cajh 
Dr.  to  Sundries,  for  all  the  receipts,  and  Sundries  Drs. 
to  Cajh,  for  all  the  payments.  By  this  means  the 
calh-account  in  the  leger  will  be  fo  far  contra&ed  as  to 
confik  of  1 2  lines,  viz.  one  for  each  month  in  the  year. 

2.  Book  of  Charges  of  Merchandize..  This  book  is 
only  paged,  and  defigned  to  abbreviate  the  calh-book. 
It  contains  particular  charges  on  goods  and  voyages ; 
fuch  as  carriage,  cukom,  freight,  cranage,  wharfage, 
&c.  :  as  alfo  other  expences  that  affeft  trade  in  gene¬ 
ral;  fuch  as,  warehoufe-rent,  fliop-rent,  accountant’s 
wages,  pokage  of  letters,  and  the  like.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  the  money-column3  of  this  book  are 
added  up,  and  the  fum  carried  to  the  credit-fide  of  the 
calh-book. 

3.  Book  of  Houfe-expences.  This  book  is  alfo  paged, 
and  defigned  likewife  to  eafe  the  calh-book.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  dilburfements  for  family  provifions,  fervant’s 
wages,  houfe-rent,  apparel,  utenfiis,  & c.  The  money- 
columns  of  this  book  are  alfo  added  up  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  and  the  fum  transferred  to  the  credit-fide 
of  the  calh-book. 

4.  Invoice-book.  This  book,  which  is  ufed  chiefly 
by  faftors,  is  paged,  and  contains  doubles  or  copies  of 
the  invoices  of  goods  fent  to  fea,  or  of  goods  received 
from  abroad. 

5.  Sales-book.  This  book  too  is  chiefly  ufed  by 
fadtors ;  and  into  it  is  poked,  from  the  wake-book, 
the  particular  fales  of  every  configned  cargo  ;  by  which 
means  the  feveral  articles  of  a  fale,  that  lie  fcattered  in 
the  wake-book,  are  brought  together,  and  reprefented 
under  one  view,  and  that  in  a  manner  more  full  and 
minute  than  they  are  collected  in  the  leger  account. 


BOO 

BOOKSELLER,  one  who  trades  in  books,  whe¬ 
ther  he  prints  them  himfelf,  or  gives  them  to  be  print¬ 
ed  by  others. 


E  P  I  N  G 

This  book  exhibits  the  Tales  of  every  confignment  fepa- 
rately  and  by  themfelve3  :  to  which  are  fubjoined  the 
refpedtive  charges,  fuch  a3  freight,  cukom,  the  fadtor’s 
commiffion,  as  alio  abatements  allowed  to  buyers,  &c. 
whofe  fum  fubtradted  from  the  grofs  amount  of  fales 
gives  the  neat  proceeds.  From  this  book,  when  a  car¬ 
go  is  fold  off,  an  account  of  fales  is  drawn  out,  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  employer. 

6.  Bill-book.  The  defign  of  this  Bill-book,  or  Montb- 
book,  is  to  furpilh  a  merchant  with  a  ready  way  of  know¬ 
ing  the  time  when  bills  or  other  debts  become  payable 
to  or  by  him.  It  confills  of  1 2  folios,  one  for  each 
month  in  the  year.  The  left-hand  page  contains  the 
debts  that  fall  due  to  the  merchant  in  the  month  on 
the  top,  and  the  right-hand  page  contains  the  debts 
payable  by  him  to  others  in  the  fame  month. 

7.  Receipt-book.  In  this  book  a  merchant  takes  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  payments  he  makes.  The  receipt  Ihould 
contain  the  date  ;  the  fum  received,  exprefledin  words 
at  large,  and  alfo  in  figures  in  the  money-columns 
the  reafon  why  ;  and  whether  in  full  or  in  part ;  and 
muk  be  figned  by  the  perfon  receiving  But  there  is 
no  occafion  to  mention  the  merchant’s  name  ;  for  the 
book  being  his  own,  fufficiently  implies  that. 

8.  Letter-book.  It  is  very  imprudent  in  any  perfon 
to  fend  away  a  letter  of  bufinefs,  without  keeping  a 
double,  of  it  to  himfelf ;  and  therefore  to  prevent  the 
bad  confequences  of  fuch  a  carelefs  praftice,  merchants 
are  provided  with  a  large  book  in  folio,  into  which  is 
copied  verbatim  every  letter  of  bufinefs  before  it  be 
fent  off.  So  that  this  book,  together  with  the  letters 
received  (which  muk  alfo  be  carefully  kept  in  files  or 
boxes),  makes  a  complete  hikory  of  all  the  dealings  that 
pafs  betwixt  a  merchant  and  his  correfpondents ;  which, 
may  be  very  ufeful  and  nectffary  on  many  occasions. 

9.  Pocket-book.  This  is  a  final!  book,  of  a  portable 
Ike,  which  a  merchant  carries  in  his  pocket  when  bu¬ 
finefs  calls  him  abroad  to  a  tavern,  a  fair,  the  country, 
or  other  places.  In  this  he  fets  down  the  bargains  he 
makes,  the  expences  he  i6  at,  the  debts  he  pays,  or  fums 
he  receives,  with  every  other  part  of  bufinefs  he  tranf- 
a&s  while  abroad;  as  alfq^any  occurrence  or  piece  of 
news  he  thinks  worth  while  to  record.  And  when  he 
comes  home  to  his  counting- houfe  or  fliop,  he  transfers 
the  things  contained  in  this  book,  each  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  wake-book,  or  books  fubfidiary. 

Factors  of  great  bufinefs  fometimes  keep  another  fmall 
book,  called  the  Memorandum-book.  Into  this  book  is 
copied,  from  letters  as  they  come  to  hand,  fliort  notes 
of  the  feveral  commifiions  for  buying  goods  contained 
in  them  ;  and  as  the  commiffions  are  effefted,  the  notes 
are  croffed,  or  have  feme  mark  affixed  to  them.  This 
is  more  convenient  in  doing  bufinefs,  thanlo  be  con¬ 
tinually  running  to  the  letters  themfelves. 

The  above  are  the  fubfidiary  books  mok  in  ufe  :  but. 
a  merchant  is  not  tied  down  or  rekrifted  to  them 
he  may  keep  fome,  and  negleft  others,  or  invent  more 
as  the  nature  of  his  bufinefs  requires,  and  he  finds  con¬ 
venient. 


BOO 

Booksellers,  among  us,  are  the  fame  with  biblie- 
polte  among  the  ancients,  whofe  office  was  dikinft  from 
that  of  librarii.  Petty  dealers,  or  venders  of  fmall 
3  '  ware. 
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Bookfeller.  ware,  like  our  publilhers,  were  more  particularly  deno- 
~ V'  minated  libelliones .  At  Rome,  the  Argiletum  was  the 

mart  of  books,  as/ Paul’s  Church-yard,  or  Fleet-flreet, 
and  Paternofter-row,  have  been  among  us :  whence 
that  of  Martial, 

Argil e  tanas  mavis  habitare  tabernas , 

Cum  tibi,  parve  liber,  fcrinia  noflra  vacent. 

Bookfellers  in  many  places  are  ranked  among  the 
members  of  univerfities,  and  intitled  to  the  privileges 
of  ftudents:  as  at  Tubingen,  Salifburgi  and  Paris, 
where  they  have  always  been  diftinguilhed  from  the 
vulgar  and  mechanical  traders,  and  exempted  from  di¬ 
vers  taxes  and  impofitions  laid  on  other  companies. 

Formerly,  the  offices  of  bookfellers  and  printers 
were  united  in  the  fame  perfons.  Labbe  gives  a  lift  of 
learned  bookfellers  ;  moft  of  whom  were  alfo  authors. 
'Of  late,  bookfellers  have  drawn  their  bufmefs  into  lefs 
compafs,  and  leaving  the  labour  of  compofing  books 
to  one  fet  of  perfons,  and  that  of  printing  them  to  a- 
nother,  content  themfelves  with  the  gainful  part ;  thus 
miniftering  to  the  republic  of  letters  not  with  the  head 
-or  the  hand,  but  the  purfe  only.  In  this  view,  they 
have  been  very  important  and  ufeful  agents  between 
authors  and  -the  public  ;  and  have  contributed,  in  no 
fmall  degree,  to  the  encouragement  of  genius  and 
literary  induftry,  .and  the  fpread  of  fcience.  There 
-are  few  authors,  who  have  undertaken  the  printing  and 
publiffiing  of  any  work  likely  to  be  tranfmitted  to  po- 
ilerity,  without  being  connected  with  fome  bookfeller, 
.or  bookfellers,  eminent  in  their  profeffion. 

The  fairs  of  Francfort  and  Leipfic  are  famous  for 
the  refort  of  bookfellers,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  but  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  They  have  each 
their  ffiop  or  warehoufe,  over  which  is  inferibed  the 
name  of  fome  celebrated  bookfeller  of  former  times  ; 
efficina,  Elzeviriana,  Frobeniana,  Morelliana,  Janftni- 
ana ,  &c. 

An  acquairttance  with  the  bookfellers  marks  or  figns, 
frequently  exprefled  On  the  title-pages  of  their  books, 
is  of  fome  ufe  ;  becaufe  many  books,  efpecially  in  the 
I  aft  century,  have  no  other  defignation  either  of  printer, 
bookfeller,  or  even  city.  The  anchor  is  the  mark  of 
Raphelengius  at  Leyden  ;  and  the  fame  with  a  dolphin 
twilled  round  it,  of  the  Manutii  at  Venice  and  Rome  ; 
the  Arion  denotes  a  book  printed  by  Oporinus  at  Ba- 
fil ;  the  caduceus,  or  pegafus,  by  the  Wecheliufes  at 
Paris  and  Francfort ;  the  cranes,  by  Cramoify  ;  the 
compafs,  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp  ;  the  fountain,  by 
Vafcofan  at  Paris  ;  the  fphere  in  a  balance,  by  Janfon 
or  Blaew,  at  Amfterdam  ;  the  lily,  by  the  Juntas  at 
Venice,  Florence,  Lyons,  and  Rome  ;  the  mulberry- 
tree,  by  Morel  at  Paris ;  the  olive-tree,  by  the  Ste- 
phenfes  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  the  Elzeviers  at  Am¬ 
fterdam  and  Leyden  ;  the  bird  between  two  ferpe'nts, 
by  the  Frobeniufes  at  Bafil;  the  truth,  by  the  Com- 
melins  at  Heidelberg  and  Paris  ;  the  Saturn,  by  Coli- 
nseus  ;  the  printing-prefs,  by  Badius  Afcencius,  &c. 

The  traffic  of  books  was  anciently  very  inconfider- 
able,  infomuch  that  the  book-merchants  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  were  diftinguifhed 
by  the  appellation  of  Jiationcrs,  as  having  no  (hops, 
but  only  flails  and  ftands  in  the  ftreets.  During  this 
ftate,  the  civil' magiftrates  took  little  notice  of  the  book¬ 
fellers,  leaving  the  government  of  them  to  the  univer- 
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fities,  to  whom  they  were  fuppofed  more  immediate  Boom 
retainers  ;  who  accordingly  gave  them  laws  and  regu- 
lations,  fixed  prices  on  their  books,  examined  their .  °Qt‘ 
corrednefs,  and  punifhed  them  at  diferetion.  But 
when,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  books  and  book¬ 
fellers  began  to  multiply,  it  became  a  matter  of  more  ' 
confequence  ;  and  the  fovereigns  took  the  dirediou  of 
them  into  their  own  hands,  giving  them  new  ftatutes, 
appointing  officers  to  fix  prices,  and  granting  licences, 
privileges,  &C. 

BOOM,  in  the  fea  language,  a  long  piece  of  timber 
with  which  the  clew  of  the  ftuddingfail  is  fpread  out; 
and  fometimes  the  boom  is  ufed  to  fpread  or  boom  out 
the  clew  of  the  main-maft. 

Boom,  denotes  alfo  a  cable  ftretched  athwart  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour  ;  with  yards,  top-mafts, 
battling  or  fpars  of  wood  lafhed  to  it,  to  prevent  an 
enemy’s  coming  in. 

BOOMING,  among  failors,  denotes  the  application 
of  a  boom  to  the  fails.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  come  boom-  ] 

ing  forwards,  when  fhe  comes  with  all  the  fail  fhe  can 
make. 

BOONEN  (Arnold),  portrait  painter,  was  born  at 
Dort  in  1669,  and  at  firft  was  a  difciple  of  Arnold  I 
Verbuis,  a  painter  of  hiftory  and  portrait.  After-  \ 

wards  he  placed  lumfelf  with  Godfrey  Schalcken,  and 
continued  with  that  artift  for  fix  years.  The  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  colouring,  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  touch, 
with  a  ftriking  likenefs  in  his  portraits,  procured  I 
him  a  number  of  admirers.  He  painted  in  the 
manner  of  his  matter,  particularly  fubjeds  by  candle¬ 
light,  which  were  very  delicate,  and  very  natural ;  and 
much  more  of  his  work  was  requefted  by  the  lovers  of 
the  art  than  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  undertake. 

He  had  the  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  Czar 
of  Mufcovy  5  of  Frederic  I.  King  of  Pruffia  ;  of  the  | 
vidorious  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  princes  of  Germany ;  and  moft  of  the  noblemen  1 
who  attended  the  Czar.  His  ftyle  of  colouring  was 
extremely  good,  and  he  had  an  elegant  manner  of  dif- 
pofing  the  attitudes  of  his  figures  ;  his  handling  was 
neat,  and  the  whole  had  fo  much  harmony  that  he 
was  juftly  ranked  among  the  ableft  artifts  of  his  time. 

The  fmall  pidures  of  Boonen  are  in  the  tafle  of  his 
mailer  Schalcken  ;  but  his  exceffive  application,  to  an- 
fwer  the  multitude  of  nis  engagements,  impaired  his 
health,  and  deftroyed  while  it  enriched  him.  He  died  ! 
in  1729. 

4  BOOPTHALMUS,  a  kind  of  agate  with  large 
circles  in  it,  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  an  ox’s  eye,  j 
from  whence  it  has  got  this  name. 

BO  OPS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  balasna.  See  Bal-ena. 

BOOSHATTER,  formerly  the  city  of  Uttica,  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato,  lies  about  fe- 
ven  miles  inland  froih  Porto  Farina  in  the  bay  of 
Tonis.  Nothing  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  ex¬ 
cept  part  of  a  large  aquedud,  fome  cifterns,  and  other 
magnificent  ruins,  which  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  (how  it  to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  place. 

The  fea,  it  is  known,  came  up  anciently  to  this  city, 
though  now  feven  miles  diftant. 

BOOT,  a  leathern  cover  or  defence  for  the  leg,  ufed 
on  horfeback,  both  to  keep  the  body  more  firm,  and 
defend  the  part  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather.  Boots '  j 

feem 
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feem  to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  a  fort  of  jacks  or  leathern  bottles  formerly 
in  ufe,  and  called  bottce,  in  the  old  French  bouts.  Borel 
derives  the  name  from  the  old  French  word  hot,  a  Rump, 
by  reafon  the  boot  gives  the  leg  this  appearance.  The 
Chinefe  have  a  kind  of  boots  made  of  iilk  or  fine  Ruff 
lined  with  cotton,  a  full  inch  thick,  which  they  always 
wear  at  home.  This  people  are  always  booted ;  and 
when  a  vifit  is  made  them,  if  they  happen  to  be  with¬ 
out  their  boots,  their  guefi  muR  wait  till  they  put 
them  on.  They  never  Rir  out  of  doors  without  their 
boots  on ;  and  their  fcrupuloufnefs  in  this  refpeCl  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  they  are  always  carried  in  their 
chairs. 

The  boot  was  much  ufed  by  the  ancients,  by  the 
foot  as  well  as  by  the  horfemen.  It  was  called  by  the 
ancient  Romans  ocrea ;  in  middle-age  writers,  greva, 
gambetia ,  bainberga ,  bembarga ,  or  benbarga.  The  boot 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  .invention  of  the  Carians.  It 
was  at  firfi  made  of  leather,  afterwards  of  brafs  or  iron, 
and  was  proof  both  againR  cuts  and  thruRs.  It  was 
from  this  that  Homer  calls  the  Greeks  brazen-booted. 
The  boot  only  covered  half  the  leg  ;  fome  fay  the  right 
leg,  which  was  more  advanced  than  the  left,  it  being 
advanced  forwards  in  an  attack  with  the  fword  ;  but 
in  reality  it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  on  either  leg, 
and  fometimes  on  both.  Thofe  who  fought  with  darts 
or  other  miflile  weapons,  advanced  the  left  leg  fore- 
moR,  fo  that  this  only  was  booted. 

Fijhing  Boots,  are  a  thick  Rrong  fort  ufed  in  drag¬ 
ing  ponds,  and  the  like.  Hunting-boots,  a  thinner 
ind  ufed  by  fportfmen.  Jack-boots,  a  kind  of  very 
Rrong  boots  ufed  by  the  troopers. 

Boot,  is  likewife  a  kind  of  torture  for  criminals; 
to  extort  a  confefiion,  by  means  of  a  boot.  Rocking,  or 
buikin  of  parchment  ;  which  being  put  on  the  leg 
moiR,  and  brought  near  the  fire,  in  fhrinking  fqueezes 
the  leg  violently,  and  occafions  intolerable  pain. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  boot ;  confiRing  of 
four  thiek  Rrong  boards  bound  round  with  cords  :  two 
of  theie  are  put  between  the'  criminal’s  legs,  and  the 
two  others  placed  one  on  the  outfide  of  one  leg  and  the 
other  on  the  other  ;  then  fqueezing  the  legs  againR  the 
boards  by  the  cords,  the  criminal’s  bones  are  feverely 
pinched,  or  even  broken,  &c. 

The  boot  is  now  difufed  in  England  and  Scotland ; 
but  it  fubfiRs  Rill  in  fome  other  countries. 

Boor-Tree,  or  Boot  lajl ,  an  inRrument  ufed  by  fhoe- 
makers  to  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot.  It  is  a  wooden 
cylinder  flit  into  two  parts,  between  which,  when  it  is 
put  into  the  boot,  they  drive  by  main  force  a  wedge  or 
quoin. 

BOOTES,  a  conRellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  conlllling  of  23  Rars  according  to  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue,  of  x8  in  Tycho’s,  of  34  in  Bayer’s,  of  52 
in  Hevelius’s,  and  of  54  in  MrFlamRead’s  catalogue. 

BOOTH  (Barton),  a  famous  Engliih  attor,  bom 
in  Lancafhire  in  168 1,  and  educated  in  WeRminRer 
fchool  under  the  celebrated  Dr  Bulhby,  where  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  Latin  plays  cuRomarily  performed  by  the 
fcholars  gave  him  an  inclination  for  the  Rage.  He 
was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but  running  away  from 
fchool  to  Dublin,  he  there  commenced  aCtor.  His  firR 
appearance  was  in  the  part  of  Oroonoko,  in  which  he 
came  off  with  every  tefiimonial  of  approbation  from  the 
Von.  III.  Part  I. 


audience.  From  this  time  he  continued  daily  impro¬ 
ving  ;  and,  after  two  fuccefsful  campaigns  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  conceived  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  native 
country,  and  making  a  trial  of  his  abilities  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Rage.  To  this  end,  he  firR,  by  letter,  reconciled 
himfelf  to  his  friends ;  and  then,  as  a  farther  Rep  to-’ 
wards  infuring  his  fuccefs,  obtained  a  recommendation 
from  Lord  Fitzharding  (one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber  to  prince  George  of  Denmark)  to  Mr  Bet¬ 
terton,  who  with  great  candour  and  good-nature  took 
him  under  his  care,  and  gave  him  all  the  affifiance  in 
.  his  power.  The  firR  part  Mr  Booth  appeared  in  at 
London  was  that  of  Maximus  in  Lord  Rochefier’s  Va- 
lentinian,  his  reception  in  which  exceeded  even  his  moR 
fanguine  expectations;  and  veryfoon  after  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  Artaban,  in  Rowe’s  Ambitious  Stepmother, 
which  was  a  new  tragedy,  eRabliihed  his  reputation, 
as  fecond  at  leaR  to  his  great  inRruCtor.  Pyrrhus,  in 
the  DiRreffed  Mother,  was  another  part  in  which  he 
flione  without  a  rival.  But  he  was  indebted  to  a  happy 
coincidence  of  merit  and  chance,  for  that  height  of 
fame  which  he  at  length  attained  in  the  character  of 
Cato,  as  drawn  by  Mr  Addifon,  in  1712.  For  this 
play  being  confidered  as  a  party  one,  the  Whigs,  in 
favour  of  whofe  principles  it  was  apparently  written, 
thought  it  their  duty  Rrongly  to  fupport  it,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  Tories,  who  had  too  much  fenfe  to 
appear  to  confider  it  as  a  reflection  on  their  adminiflra- 
tion,  were  Rill  more  vehement  in  their  approbation  of 
it,  which  they  carried  to  fuch  an  height,  as  even  to 
make  a  collection  of  50  guineas  in  the  boxes  during  the 
performance,  and  prefent  them  to  Mr  Booth,  with  this 
compliment,  “  That  it  was  a  flight  acknowledgement 
for  his  honefl  oppolitton  to  a  perpetual  dictator,  and 
his  dying  fo  bravely  in  the  caule  of  liberty.”  Befides 
this,  he  had  a  prefent  of  an  equal  fum  from  the  mana¬ 
gers,  in  confideration  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  the  play, 
which  they  attributed  in  a  good  meafure  to  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit  in  the  performance ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  no  one  fince  that  time  has  ever  equalled,  or  even 
nearly  approached,  his  excellence  in  that  character. — 
But  thefe  were  not  the  only  advantages  which  were  to 
accrue  to  Mr  Booth  from  his  fuccefs  in  this  part ;  for 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries 
of  Rate,  in  a  little  time  after  procured  a  fpecial  licence 
from  queen  Anne,  recalling  all  the  former  ones,  and 
nominating  Mr  Booth  as  joint  manager  with  Wilks, 
Cibber,  and  Dogget ;  none  of  whom  were  pleafed  at 
it ;  but  the  laR  efpecially  took  fuch  difguR  as  to  with¬ 
draw  himfelf  from  any  further  fhare  in  the  management. 
In  1 704,  Mr  Booth  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Barkham  Bart,  who  died  in  1710,  without 
iffue.  Being  now  eRablifhed  in  the  management,  he 
once  more  turned  his  thoughts  towards  matrimony  ; 
and  in  the  year  1719  united  himfelf  to  the  celebrated 
Mifs  HeRer  Santlow,  a  woman  of  a  moR  amiable  dif- 
pofition,  whofe  great  merit  as  an  aCtrefs,  added  to  the 
utmoR  difcretion  and  prudential  ceconomy,  had  enabled 
her  to  fave  up  a  confiderable  fortune.  During  the  20 
years  in  which  Mr  Booth  continued  a  manager,  the 
theatre  was  in  the  greateR  credit  ;  and  his  illnefs  and 
death,  which  happened  on  the  xoth  of  May  J  733, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  its  decline. 

Mr  Booth  wrote  a  dramatic  entertainment  called 
Dido  and  JEneas ;  but  his  maRer-piece  was  a  Latin  in- 
3  D  fcription 
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fcription  to  the  memory  of  Mr  William  Smith,  a  cele-. 
brated  actor,  who  died  while  he  was  young.— -As  an 
aftor,  his  excellency  lay  wholly  in  tragedy,  not  being 
able  to  endure  fuch  parts  as  had  not  ftrong  paffion  to 
infpire  him.  And  even  in  this  walk,  dignity  rather 
than  complacency,  rage  rather  than  tendernefs,  feemed 
to  be  his  tafte.  For  a  particular  idea  of  his  abilities, 
we  mud  refer  to  the  description  Mr  Cibber  has  given 
of  him  in  his  Apology ;  and  the  admirable  character 
drawn  of  him  by  that  excellent  judge  of  dramatic  per¬ 
fection,  Aaron  Hill,  Efq;  in  a  political  paper  publiihed 
by  him  called  the  Prompter ,  which  may  be  feen  at 
length  in  Theoplu  Cibber’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and 
Clietwood’s  Hiftory  of  the  Stage. — -His  character  as  a 
man  was  adorned  with  many  amiable  qualities,  among 
which,  a  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  balls  of  every  virtue, 
was  remarkably  confpicuous  ;  and  fo  particularly  was 
he  diftinguifhed  and  carefled,  and  his  company  fought 
by  the  great,  that,  as  Chetwood  relates  of  him,  notone 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom  had  fo  many  fets  of  horfes  at 
command  as  he  had. 

BOOTY,  whatever  is  taken  from  an  enemy  in  time 
of  war. — Among  the  Greeks,  the  booty  was  divided 
in' common  among  the  army,  the  general  only  claiming 
a  larger  ihare.  By  the  military  difcipline  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fpoils  taken  from  the  enemy  belonged  to  the  re¬ 
public,  particular  perfons  having  no  right  to  them.  The 
generals  who  piqued  themfelves  on  their  probity  carried 
it  wholly  to  the  public  treafury.  Sometimes  indeed 
they  divided  it  among  the  foldiery,  to  animate  them, 
and  ferve  in  lieu  of  a  reward.  But  this  diftribution 
depended  on  the  generals,  who  were  to  conduct  them- 
ielves  herein  with  great  equity  and  moderation  ;  other- 
wife  it  beca&e  a  crime  of  peculate  to  lay  hands  on  the 
pillage,  as  regularly  belonging  only  to  the  date.  The 
ion  fills-  Romulus  and  Vaturius  were  condemned  for 
having  fold  the  booty  taken  from  the  ASqui. — Among 
the  Jews,  the  booty  was  divided  equally  between  the 
army  and  the  people,  though  under  the  kings  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  diftribution  obtained — Among  the  Ma¬ 
hometans,  two  thirds  of  the  fpoils  are  allowed  to  the 
army :  the  other  third  to  God,  to  Mahomet  and  his  re¬ 
lations,  and  to  the  orphans,  the  poor,  and  the  pilgrims. — 
Among  us,  formerly,  the  booty  was  divided  among  the 
foldiery.  If  the  general  be  in  the  field,  every  body 
takes  what  he  can  lay  hold  on:  if  the  general  be  abfeut, 
the  booty  is  diftributed  among  the  foldiery,  two  parts 
being  allowed  to  the  cavalry,  and  one  to  the  infantry. 
A  captain  is  allowed  ten  lhares,  a  lieutenant  fix,  and  a 
cornet  four. 

BOPFART,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Rhine,  and  electorate  of  Treves  ;  it  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  Rhine,  in  E.  Long.  7. 
35.  N.  Lat.  50.  19. 

BOPSINGEN,  a  town  of  Suabia  in  Germany, 
feated  on  the  river  Egar,  in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat. 
48.51. 

BOQUIN1ANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feCt  of  here¬ 
tics,  fo  called  from  Boquinus  their  founder,  who  taught 
that  Chrift  did  not  die  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for 
the  faithful,  and  qonfequently  was  only  a  particular 
Saviour. 

BORAGO,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  Anchu- 

5-A. 

3QRAK,  among  Mahometans,  a  fabulous  animal, 


fuppofed  to  be  of  the  middle  kind  between  an  afs  and  Bora*, 
a  mule,,  whereon  their  prophet  was  carried  in  his  noc-  u— v— - 
turnal  flight  from  Jerufalem  into  the  heavens.  This 
animal  the  Arabians  call  Al-  Borak ,  q.  d.  fhining.  The 
night  when  the  journey  was  performed  is  called  L  at  lat 
al  Meeraga,  i.  e.  the  night  of  afcenfion;  and  the  flight 
itfelf  Al  Mefra  ;  concerning  which  there  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  traditions. 

BORAX,  in  chemiftry,  a  fait  in  appearance  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  cryftals  of  alum,  brought  oiiginally  from 
the  Eall  Indies  in  an  impure  ftate,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  its  impurities  by  certain  procefies  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  this  fait  be  a  natural  or  factitious  fubftance  in 
thofe  countries  from  whence  it  is  brought ;  but  it  is 
now  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  is  naturally  produced  in 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  from  whence  other  parts  of  >j 
the  eaftern  continent  are  fupplied.  Mr  Kirwan,  in  his 
mineralogy,  informs  us,  that  Mr  Grill  Adamfon  fent 
feme  to  Sweden  in  the  year  1772,  in  a  cryualline  form, 
as  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,,  i 
where  it  is  called  poUTtxa,  my  poun ,  and  houi  poun.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  Saxony  in  fome  coal-pits. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  77.  we  have 
two  different  accounts  of  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it.  One  of  thefe  is  by  i 
William  Blane,  Efq;  who  tells  us  that  in  the  language 
of  the  country  it  is  called  fwagah,  and  is  brought  into  I 

Hindoftan  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  It  is  pro-  j 

duced  in  the  kingdom  of  Jumlate,  about  30  days  jour¬ 
ney  north  from  Betowle,  a  fmall  principality  about  20Q 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lucknow.  The  place  where  it  is  found 
is  faid  to  be  a  fmall  valley  Surrounded  with  fnowy 
mountains,  in  which  is  a  lake  about  fix  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  the  water  of  which  is  conftantly  fo  hot  that 
the  hand  cannot  bear  it  for  any  time.  Around  this  1 
lake  the  ground  is  perfectly  barren,  not  producing 
even  a  blade  of  grafs;  and  the  earth  is  fo  full  of  a  faline  f 
matter,  that  after  falls  of  rain  or  fnow  it  concretes  in 
white  flake3  on  the  furface  like  the  natron  of  Hindo¬ 
ftan.  On  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  winter  feafon, 
when  the  falls  of  fnow  begin,  the  earth  is  former!  into  j 
fmall  refervoirs  fix  inches  high:  when  thefe  are  filled  » 
with  fnow,  the  hot  water  from  the  lake  is  thrown  upon 
it;  which,  together  with  the  water  from  the  melted 
fnow,  remains  in  the  refervoir,  to  be  partly  abforbed  by 
the  earth  and  partly  evaporated  by  the  fun;  after  j 
which  there  remains  at  the  bottom  a  cake  of  fometimes-  i 

half  an  inch  thick  of  crude  borax,  which  is  taken  up  i 

and  referred  for  ufe.  It  can  only  be  made  in  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon,  becaufe  the  falls  of  fnow  are  indifpenfably 
requifite,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  faline. appearances  upon 
the  earth  are  ftrongeft  at  that  time.  When  once  it 
has  been  made  on  any  fpot,  it  cannot  be  made  again  j 
on  the  fame  until  the  fnow  has  fallen  and  diflolved  three  I 
or  four  times,  when  the  faline  efflorefcence  appears  as 
before.  The  borax,  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  taken 
off  the  earth,  is  carried  from  hill  to  hill  upon  goats,  and 
pafies  through  many  hands,  which  increafes  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  obtaining  any  authentic  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  original  manufeCture.  When  brought  down  i 
from  the  hills,  it  is  refined  from  the  grofs  impurities  by 
boiling  and  cryftallization.  Our  author  could  obtain 
no  anfwer  from  thofe  who  gave  him  the  account,  to 
any  of  his  queftions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  wa¬ 
ter 
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Borax,  ter  and  the  mineral  productions  of  the  foil.  All  they 

’  ””-v .  could  tell  him  was,  that  the  water  was  very  hot,  very 

foul,  and  as  it  were  greafy  ;  that  it  boils  up  in  many 
places,  and  has  a  very  offenlive  fmell ;  and  that  the  foil  is 
remarkable  only  for  the  faline  appearances  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  country  in  general  produces  confiderable 
quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  fulphur;  and  our  author 
was  allured  that  all  the  borax  in  India  came  from  this 

Place‘ 

As  this  part  of  Alia  is  entirely  unfrequented  by 
I  Europeans,  our  author  could  only  obtain  his  informa¬ 

tion  from  the  natives :  however,  as  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  fome  of  thofe  who  refided  near  the 
fpot,  it  might  be  reckoned  as  genuine  as  could  well  be 
expe&ed.  The  place,  he  tells  us,  is  inacceffible  not 
Only  to  the  Europeans,  but  even  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Indollan,  being  never  vifitedhy  any  ofthem  except  a 
few  wandering  Faquirs,  who  have  been  fometimes  led 
there,  either  with  a  view  to  vifit  fome  of  the  temples  in 
the  mountains,  or  to  do  penance.  They  defcribe  the 
cold  in  winter  to  be  fo  intenfe,  that  every  thing  is  fro¬ 
zen  up;  and  life  can  only  be  preferved  by  loads  of 
'  blankets  and  Ikins.  In  the  fummer,  again,  the  reflec¬ 

tion  of  heat  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains,  which„are 
fteep  and  clofe  to  one  another,  renders  the  heat  into¬ 
lerable.  With  refpeft  to  the  credibility  of  the  account, 
he  obferves,  firft,  “  I’hat  borax  is  really  brought  from 
R;  the  mountains  of  Thibet  is  certain,  as  he  hiiftfelf  often 

had  ocCafion  to  fee  large  quantities  of  it  brought 
down,  and  had  purchafed  it  from  the  Tartar  moun¬ 
taineers,  who  brought  it  to  market  ;  fecondly,  he  had 
never  heard  of  its  being  produced  or  brought  into  In¬ 
dia  from  any  other  quarter;  and,  thirdly,  if  it  was  made 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  as  fome  books  mention, 
he  thinks  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  whole 
;  procefs  would  have  been  fully  inquired  into,  and  given 
to  the  public  long  before  this  time.” 

The  other  account  is  from  father  Jofeph  de  Ravato, 
prefident  of  the  million  of  Thibet,  and  fent  in  a  letter 
to  the  Royal  Society,  communicated  by  Jofeph  Banks, 
Efq;  He  pretends  alfo  to  have  had  his  intelligence 
from  a  native  of  the  country  where  the  borax  is  made, 
though  it  differs  very  conliderably  from  that  of  Mr 
Blane.  “  In  the  province  or  territory  ofMarme  (fays 
he),  28  days  journey  to  the  north  of  Nepal,  and  25  to 
the  'veft  of  Laffa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  there  is  a  vale 
about  eight  miles  broad.  In  a  part  of  this  vale  there 
are  two  villages  or  caftles,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
wholly  employed  in  digging  the  borax  which  they  fell 
into  Thibet  and  Nepal,  they  having  no  other  means  of 
[  fubliftence,  the  foil  being  fo  barren  as  to  produce  no¬ 
thing  but  a  few  rufhes.  Near  thefe  two  caftles  there  is 
t  a  pool  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  fome  fmaller  ones,  where 

the  ground  is  hollow  and  the  rain-water  collefts.  In 
thefe  pools,  after  the  water  has  been  fome  time  de¬ 
tained  in  them,  the  borax  is  formed  naturally :  the  men 
wading  into  the  water,  feel  a  kind  of  a  pavement  un¬ 
der  their  feet,  which  is  a  fure  indication  that  borax 
• !  1  is  there  formed ;  and  there  they  accordingly  dig  it. 

Where  there  is  little  water,  the  layer  of  borax  is  thin  ; 
where  it  is  deep,  it  is  thicker ;  and  near  the  latter 
there  is  always  an  inch  or  two  of  foft  mud,  which 
is  probably  a  depofit  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  agi- 
‘  tated  by  rain  or  wind.  Thus  is  the  borax  produced 

merely  by  nature,  without  either  boiling  or  dilliliatior.. 


The  water  in  which  it  is  formed  is  fo  bad,  tha;-the  Borax," 
drinking  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  occafion  a  fwelling  w — v— — 
of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  fhort  time  death  itfelf.  The 
earth  that  yields  the  borax  is  of  a  whitilh  colour  ;  dnd 
in  the  fame  valley,'  about  four  miles  from  the  pools, 
there  are  mines  of  fait,  which  is  there  dug  in  great  a- 
bundance  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
mountains,  who  live  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea. 

The  natives,  who  have  no  other  fubliftence  on  account 
of  the  fterility  of  the  foil,  pay  nothing  for  digging  bo¬ 
rax  ;  but  ft  rangers  muft  pay  a  certain  retribution,  and 
ufually  agree  at  fo  much  per  workman.  Ten  days 
journey  farther  north,  there  is  another  valley  named 
Taf>re ,  where  they  dig  borax  ;  and  another  ftill  farther 
to  the  northward,  named  Cioga*  Borax,  in  the  Hin¬ 
doo  and  Nepalefe  languages,  is  called  Soaga.  If  it  be 
not  purified,  it  will  eafily  deliquefee  ;  and  in  order  to 
preferve  it  for  any  time  till  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  felling  it,  the  people  often  mix  it  with  earth  and 
butter.  In  the  territory  of  Mungdan,  1 6  days  journey 
to  the  north  of  Nepal,  there  are  rich  mines  of  arfenic  ; 
and  in  various  other  places  are  found  mines  of  fulphur, 
as  alfo  of  gold  and  filver,  whofe  produce  is  much  purer 
than  thofe  of  the  mines  of  Pegu.” 

Mr  Fourcroy  informs  us,  that  borax  is  found  in 
commerce  iu  three  different  ftates,  1.  Crude  borax, 
tincal,  or  chryfocolla,  which  comes  from  Perlia.  He 
defcribes  it  as  confuting  of  a  greenilh  mafs  of  a  gre3- 
fy  feel,  or  in  opaque  cryftals  of  an  olive  green,  which 
are  fix-fided  prifms  terminated  by  irregular  prifms. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  thefe  cryftals,  differing  in 
magnitude:  this  fait  is  very  impure  by  the  addition  of 
foreign  matters.  Mr  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  this  kind  is 
called  brute  borax,  tincal,  or  chryfocolla,  and  that  it  i3 
in  the  form  of  large,  flat,  hexangular,  or  irregular 
cryftals,  of  a  dull  white  or  greenifh  colour,  greafy  to- 
the  touch  ;  or  in  fmall  cryftals,  as  it  were  cemented  to¬ 
gether  by  a  rancid,  yellowifh,  oily  fubftance,  intermix¬ 
ed  with  marl,  gravel,  and  other  impurities.  Mr  £n- 
geftrom,  he  adds,  has  a  fufpicion  that  the  tincal  is  only 
the  refiduum  of  the  mother  liquor  of  borax  evaporated 
to  drynefs;  and  that  the  greafinefs  ariles  from  its 
being  mixed  with  butter-milk,  to  prevent  its  effloref- 
cence. 

2.  Borax  of  China  is  fomewliat  purer  than  the  fore  - 
goirig,  and  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  fmall  plates  or 
maffes  irregularly  cryftallized,  and  of  a  dirty  white. 

It  appears  to  confift  of  fragments  of  prifms  and  pyra¬ 
mids  confounded  together  without  any  fymmef.ical  ar¬ 
rangement  :  a  white  powder  is-  obferved  on  the  fur- 
face,  which  is.  thought  to  be  of  an  argillaceous  nature. 

3.  The  Dutch  or  purified  borax,  in  the  form  of  por¬ 
tions  of  tranfparent  cryftals  of  confiderable  purity. 

Pyramids  with  feveral  facets  may  be  obferved  among 
them,  the  cryftallization  appearing  to  have  been  inter¬ 
rupted.  “  This  form  (fays  Mr  Fourcroy)  fhows  to  a 
certainty  that  the  Dutch  refine  this  fait  by  folution  and 
cryftallization.” — Mr  Kirwan  fays,  that  it  is  purified 
by  folution,  filtration,  and  inftallization ;  and  the 
cryftals  thus  obtained  are  calcined,  to  free  them  ftill 
farther  from  greafinefs ;  and  then  diflblved,  filtered, 
aud  cryftallized,  a  fecond  time.  ’Sometimes  more  mi¬ 
neral  alkali  is  added,  as  tincal  is  faid  to  contain  an  ex- 
cefs  of  fedative  fait.  Mr  Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  a  puri¬ 
fied  borax,  not  inferior  to  the  Dutch,  but  perhaps 
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Borax,  even  of  greater  purity,  is  prepared  by  fome  chemifts  at 
V-" - ‘  Paris. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  Mr  La  Piame,  an 
apothecary  at  Paris,  has  difcovered,  that  it  is  continu¬ 
ally  formed  in  the  foap-fuds  and  refufe-waters  of  the 
kitchen,  which  a  perfon  preferves  in  a  kind  of  ditch  ; 
and  from  which,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  he  ob¬ 
tains  true  borax  in  fine  cryflals.  “  All  that  we  can 
deduce  (fays  he)  from  the  known  fails  concerning  its 
formation,  is  fimply,  that  it  is  produced  in  ftagnant 
waters  which  contain  fat  matters.”  Some  authors  af¬ 
firm,  that  it  is  produced  by  art  in  China.  A  mixture 
of  greafe,  clay,  and  dung,  is  faid  to  be  depofited  in  a 
ditch,  Jlratuni  juperjlratum.  This  mixture  isfprinkled 
with  water,  and  fuffered  to  remain  for  fome  years;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  is  lixiviated,  and  affords  crude 
borax  by  evaporation.  Others  have  fuppofed  that  it 
is  obtained  from  water,  which  filters  through  copper 
mines.  Mr  Beau  me  pofitively  afferts,  that  the  former 
of  thefe  procelfes  fucceeded  very  well  with  him  ;  but 
Dr  Black  gives  little  credit  to  his  alfertioiis. 

Borax  ferves  as  a  flux  to  vitrifiable  earths,  with 
which  it  forms  a  good  glafs,  and  is  employed  in  making 
artificial  gems.  It  vitrifies  clay,  but  much  lefs  com¬ 
pletely  than  filiceous  earths  ;  and  from  this  property  it 
adheres  to  the  infides  of  crucibles,  and  glazes  them. 

Borax,  as  is  related  at  length  under  the  article  Che¬ 
mistry,  is  a  peculiar  neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  kind  of  acid  with  mineral  alkali.  This  acid,  from 
fome  fuppofed  properties  of  allaying  the  heat  of  fevers, 
had  the  name  of fal fedativus ,  which  it  ftill  retains.  It 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  produit,  and  per- 
*  See  Clc-  haps  may  be  artificially  made  * :  but  Mr  Hoefer,  apo- 
mijiry.  thecary  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  has  difcovered 
that  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  of  that  country  contain 
it  in  a  flate  of  great  purity ;  and  the  chemills  of  the 
academy  of  Dijon  have  confirmed  this  difeovery  by 
analyfing  the  waters  of  Monte  Rotondo,  which  were  fent 
to  them  ;  and  in  which  they  found  fedative  fait,  as  dif¬ 
covered  by  Mr  Hoefer.  It  is  probable  (fays  our  au¬ 
thor)  that  it  may  hereafter  be  found  in  other  mineral 
waters  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  produced  by  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  fat  fubflances. 

Magellan's  Mr  Hoefer  firfl  difcovered  this  acid  in  the  waters  of 
CrmfteJt's  ^e  Lagoon  named  Cerchiaio  near  Monte  Rotondo,  of 
Mineralogy,  which  difeovery  an  account  was  publifhed  in  the  year 
P'31J*  The  fame  was  found,  in  a  concrete,  flate,  by 

Mr  Paul  Mafgagni  profeffor  of  Anatomy,  in  feveral 
ftreams  *f  the  Lagoon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sien¬ 
na  and  Volterra.  He  enumerates  fix  places ;  viz.  the 
lake  of  Travale,  20  miles  to  the  well  of  Sienna  ;  that 
of  Rotondo,  which  lies  30  miles  to  the  weflward  of  the 
fame  town  ;  of  del  Saffo ,  three  miles  further  ;  at  ano¬ 
ther  called  Sarazzano ,  fix  miles  from  Monte  Rotondo; 
auother  named  Cajlel  Nuevo,  feven  miles  from  Monte 
Rotondo  and  24  from  Sienna  ;  and  that  of  Monte 
Cerboli,  four  miles  diflant  from  Cajlel  Nuovo.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  thefe  lakes  are  confiderable 
fprings  of  hot  water  rufhing  out  of  the  earth,  fome 
clear,  and  fome  muddy  ;  either  of  a  dark  or  a  whitifh 
colour  ;  and,  in  fome,  a  kind  of  metallic  cruft  or  pel¬ 
licle  is  perceived  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Many 
cavities  from  which  the  waters  rufh  out  feem  to  be 
»rue  fmall  volcanic  craters,  and  continually  emit  from 
the  earth  vapours  of  a  fulphureous  and  ammoniacal  na- 
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Thefe  waters  not  only  contain  the  acid  of  bo¬ 
rax,  both  in  the  fluid  and  concrete  ftate,  but  various  ’ 
other  concretions  are  there  obferved,  fuch  as  martial 
vitriol,  ammoniacal,  aluminous,  concrete  boracic  falts, 
brimftone,  &c. 

“  It  is  remarkable  (fays  our  author,  p.  363.),  that, 
near  40  years  ago,  Dr  Hill,  in  his  notes  to  Theophraf- 
tuds  Treatife  on  Stones,  afferted,  that  borax  was  a  fait 
made  by  evaporation  of  an  ill  tailed  and  foul  water,  of 
which  there  were  fprings  in  Perfia,  Mnfcovy,  and  Tar¬ 
tary.  But  he  was  hardly  believed,  on  account  of  the 
many  bold  and  groundlefs  affertions  of  which  he  had 
been  found  guilty  in  almoft  all  his  numerous  works. 
Mr  Beaume  at  Paris  pretended  to  have  difcovered  the 
method  of  making  the  fedative  fait  by  a  long  macera¬ 
tion  of  greafy  and  earthy  fubflances  ;  but  nobody  has 
yet  been  able  to  verify  this  fanciful  difeovery. 

“  The  unrefined  borax  which  is  brought  to  Europe 
under  the  name  of  tincal,  looks  like  foft  foap,  is  fat, 
and  covers  or  encrufts  the  borax  cryflals.  The  mine- 
mafter,  Mr  Swab,  has  publifhed  fome  experiments  up¬ 
on  this  tincal  in  the  ads  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  1756.  He  found  in  it  a 
martial  earth,  and  a  fat  fubflance,  which,  to  fmell 
and  other  circumftances,  comes  ncareft  to  a  mineral 
fat :  as  alfo,  that  pure  borax  does  not  yield  any  hepar 
fulphuris  when  united  with  a  phlogifton  and  a  vitriolic 
acid  ;  from  which  he  concludes,  that  borax  is  prepared 
from  its  own  particular  mineral  fubflance. 

“  Profeffor  Pott  and  M.  d’Henouiville  have  very 
carefully  examined  the  refined  borax  ;  and  from  their 
experiments,  which  have  been  publifhed,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  However,  there  remains 
to  be  known,  for  certain,  from  whence  it  is  prepared 
by  the  Indians  :  for  if  it  is  produced  from  a  mineral 
fubflance,  as  is  very  probable,  there  muft  exift  other 
mixtures  and  compofitions  as  yet  unknown  to  the  learn¬ 
ed  world. 

“  I  have  alfo  found  in  the  tincal  fmall  bits  of  lea¬ 
ther,  bones,  and  fmall  pebbles,  whence  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  to  be  concluded  on  from  its  examination ;  but 
if  it  fhould  happen  that  it  is  prepared  from  animal  fub- 
ftances,  it  mult  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  formed  an 
alkaline  fait  in  the  animal  kingdom  analogous  to  the 
fal  fujibtle  microcofmicum.  Some  years  ago  a  report  was 
propagated  from  Saxony,  that  fomebody  had  difcover¬ 
ed  there  a  fubflance  out  of  which  borax  could  be  made, 
and  alfo  the  art  of  preparing  it:  but  nothing  more  has 
tranfpired  fince,  than  that  the  author  fhowed  it  in  fe- 
cret  to  his  friends,  and  gave  a  defeription  of  it  which 
was  only  intended  to  miflead  them,  if  he  really  did  pof- 
fefs  the  art.” 

According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  1 00  parts  of  purified  bo¬ 
rax  contain  32  of  real  boracic  acid,  17  of  mineral  alka¬ 
li,  and  about  47  of  water  ;  but  of  this  quantity  of  mi¬ 
neral  alkali  only  about  five  parts  are  faturated  j 
whence,  in  many  cafes,  borax  ails  as  an  alkali.  Berg¬ 
man  informs  us,  that  it  requires  an  equal  weight  of 
acid  to  make  the  alkaline  properties  entirely  difappear; 
and  Dr  Withering,  that  double  the  quantity  of  acid 
is  required  for  this  purpofe,  both  in  the  tincal  and 
refined  borax. 

This  acid,  like  the  borax  in  fubflance,  is  made  ufe  of 
to  fufe  vitrifiable  earths,  with  which  it  forms  clear  and 
nearly  colourlefs  glaffes :  by  the  affiftance  of  heat  it 
diffolves 
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diffolves  the  earth  precipitated  from  the  liquor  of  flints. 
It  unites  with  ponderous  earth,  magnefia,  lime,  and  al¬ 
kalis,  and  forms,  with  thefe  different  fubftances,  falts 
diftinguiflied  by  one  general  name  of  borax,  though 
only  that  formed  by  the  combination  of  fedative  fait 
and  mineral  alkali  is  ufed  in  the  arts.  It  is  ufed  in 
many  other  chemical  operations  as  a  flux,  befides  that 
of  glafs- making  ;  and  the  dyers  alfo  ufe  it  for  giving  a 
glofs  to  filks.  In  medicine  it  has  been  given  as  a  nar¬ 
cotic,  and  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  a  powder  for 
promoting  delivery,  but  is  now  difufed. 

BORBETOMAGUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  the 
Vangiones  on  the  Rhine  ;  now  Worms ,  in  Germany. 

BORBONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order, 
C ary ophy Ilex.  The  ftigma  is  emarginated  ;  the  calyx 
has  pointed  fpines ;  and  the  legumen  is  pointed. — There 
are  fix  fpecies,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  warm»ountries. 
They  are  a  kind  of  broom  ;  and  in  the  places  where  they 
grow  naturally,  they  rife  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  but  in  Europe  feldom  rife  more  than  four  or  five. 
They  muft  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  ftove,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  fhoots ;  but  as 
thefe  are  generally  two  years  before  theyput  forth  proper 
roots,  the  moft  eligible  method  is  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  thofe  places  where  they  grow  na¬ 
turally,  as  they  do  not  come  to  perfe&ion  in  this 
country. 

BORBORITES,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feft  of  gno- 
ftic8vin  the  fecond  century,  who,  befides  embracing  the 
errors  of  thefe  heretics,  denied  the  laft  judgment.  Their 
name  comes  from  the  Greek  Borbores,  “  filth  j”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  cuftom  they  had  of  daubing  their  faces  and 
bodies  with  dirt  and  filth. 

BORCH,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburgh  in 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  on  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long. 
12.  14.  N.  Lat.  52.  25. 

BORCHLOEN,  a  town  of  the  bifhopric  of  Liege 
in  Germany,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  5.  28.  N.  Lat. 
50.  50. 

BORCOVIUM,  (anc.  geog.,1,  a  town  of  the  Otta- 
dini  in  Britain,  now  Berwick  on  Tweed. 

BORD-halfpenny,  a  fmall  toll  by  cuftom  paid 
to  the  lord  of  the  town  for  fetting  up  boards,  tables, 
booths,  &c.  in  fairs  and  markets. 

Boris  Lands ,  the  demefnes  which  lords  keep  in  their 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  their  board  or  table. 

Boris  Lode ,  a  fervice  required  of  tenants  to  carry 
timber  out  of  the  woods  of  the  lord  to  his  houfe.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  quantity  of  provifion  which 
the  bordarii  or  bordmen  paid  for  their  bord  lands. 

Boris- Service,  the  tenure  of  bord-lands,  by  which 
fome  lands  in  certain  places  are  held  of  the  bifhop  of 
London,  and  the  tenants  now  pay  fixpence  per  acre, 
in  lieu  of  fending  provifion  anciently  for  their  lord’s 
table. 

BORD  AT,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  narrow  fluff, 
which  is  manufactured  in  fome  parts  of  Egypt,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Cairo,  at  Alexandria,  and  Damieta. 

BORDE  (Andrew),  a  phyfician,  was  born  at  Pe- 
venfey  in  Suffex,  early  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool.  In 
his  Introduction  to  Knowledge,  he  fays,  that  he  was  a 
ftudent  of  Oxford ;  but  of  what  college  he  does  not 


mention  He  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  and  Borrie, 
entered  himfelf  a  brother  of  a  Carthufian  convent  in  or  ,  Border, 
near  London  ;  but,  not  liking  the  fevere  difeipline  of  v 
that  order,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  Some  time  after,  he  embarked 
for  the  Continent;  and,  as  he  himfelf  expreffes  it,  “  tra¬ 
velled  through  and  round  about  Chriftendom,  and  out 
of  Chriftendom  into  fome  parts  of  Africa.”  In  the 
years  1541  and  1542,  he  refided at  Montpelier  in  France, 
where  he  was  made  doctor  of  phyfic,  and  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England  was  incorporated  into  the  fame  degree 
at  Oxford.  From  the  preface  to  his  introduction  above 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland, 
which  probably  was  foon  after  his  return  from  France. 

Having  now  fatisfied  his  inclination  for  travelling,  he 
fettled  firft  at  Pevenfey  where  he  was  born,  afterwards 
at  Winchefter,  and  finally  in  London,  where  he  is  faid 
to  have  become  a  fellow  of  the  college  0/  phyficians, 
and  firft  phyfician  to  king  Henry  VIII.  But,  not- 
withftanding  his  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  fpend  the  latter  end  of  his  life  in  the 
Fleet  prifon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  >549.  As  to 
his  charader,  Wood  fays,  that  “  he  was  efteemed  a 
noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious  perfon,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  phyfician.”  Pits  calls  him  a  man  of  fufficient 
learning,  but  too  volatile  and  incOnftant.  Bale  and 
fome  others,  on  the  contrary,  abufe  him  grofsly.  Hi3 
writings  are,  r.  A  book  of  the  introduction  of  know¬ 
ledge,  the  whych  doth  teach  a  man  to  fpeak  part  of 
all  manner  of  languages,  &c.  Lond.  1542,  4to  ;  dedi¬ 
cated,  from  Montpelier,  to  the  lady  Mary  daughter 
to  Henry  VIII.  It  is  written  partly  in  verfe,  and 
partly  in  profe,  containing  39  chapters,  before  each 
of  which  is  a  wooden  prints  of  a  man.,  2.  The  brevi¬ 
ary  of  health,  wherein  are  remedies  for  all  manner 
of  fickneffes  and  difeafes,  &c.  Lond.  1547,  &c.  4to.. 

3.  Dietary  of  health,  Lond.  1576,  8vo.  4.  The 
merry  tales  of  the  madmen  of  Gotham.  Printed,  fays- 
Wood,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  in  whofe  reign,  and 
after,  it  was  accounted  a  book  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by 
fcliolars  and  gentlemen.  Afterwards  being  often  printed, 
it  is  now  fold  only  on  the  ftalls  of  ballad-fingers.  5.  A 
right  plcafant  and  merry  hiftory  of  the  mylner  of 
Abington,  with  his  wife  and  his  fair  daughter,  and  of 
two  poor  fcholars  of  Cambridge.  Lond.  printed  by 
Richard  Jones,  4to.  6.  A  book  of  every  region, 
country,  and  province  ;  'which  (hows  the  miles  and 
leagues  diftance  from  city  to  city,  and  from  town  to 
town,  with  the  noted  things  in  the  faid  cities  and  towns. 

Wood  fays  that  the  author  lent  the  manufeript  of  this 
book  to  his  friend  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  loft  it,  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  author,  who  would  otherwife 
have  publifhed  it.  In  this  inftance,  however,  the  an¬ 
tiquary  was  mifinformed;  forithasfincebeen  publifhed 
by  Hearne  at  the  end  of  Benediclus  abbas  Peterb.  do 
vita  Henrici  II.  Oxf.  1735,  8vo.  7.  The  principles 
of  aftronomy,  the  whych  diligently  perfecuted  is  in  a 
manner  a  prognoftication  to  the  world.  Lond.  printed 
by  Robert  Copland,  12 mo.  The  author  fays  that  he 
wrote  this  little  book  in  four  days,  with  one  old  pen 
without  mending,  . 

BORDER,  in  gardening,  is  made  to  inclofe  par¬ 
terres,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  walking  in 
them.  Borders  are  made  either  circular,  ftraight,  or  in 
cants  ;  and  are  turned  into  knots,  fcrolls,  volutes,  and 
6  other 
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other  compartiments.  They  are  rendered  very  orna¬ 
mental  by  the  flowers,  flirubs,  yews,  &c.  that  are 
raifed  in  them.  They  are  always  laid  with  a  fliarp  ri¬ 
ling  in  the  middle  ;  becaufe,  if  they  are  flat,  they  are 
noways  agreeable  to  the  eye:  and  as  for  their  breadth, 
the  largeft  are  allowed  live  or  fix  feet,  and  the  fmalleft 
commonly  four. 

BORDUNI,  or  Boreone,  (Paris),  an  excellent 
Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Venice  about  the  year 
1512  ;  and,  being  of  a  noble  family,  had  a  polite  edu¬ 
cation.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Titian  ;  but  has  been 
admired  more  for  the  delicacy  of  his  pencil  than  for  the 
truth  of  his  outlines.  He  was  at  the  court  of  France 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  who  had  a  great  efteem  for 
him,  and  for  whom  he  drew  not  only  abundance  of 
hiltory-pieces,  but  the  portraits  of  feveral  court-ladies, 
in  fo  fine  a  manner,  that  original  nature  was  hardly  more 
charming.  He  at  length  returned  to  Venice,  laden 
with  riches  and  honour  ;  and  having  gained  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  died  in  1587,  aged  75. 

BORDURE,  in  heraldry.  See  there,  n°  10. 

BORE,  among  engineers,  denotes  the  diameter  of 
the  barrel  of  a  gun  or  cannon,  or  rather  its  whole 
cavity. 

BOREAS,  a  Greek  name,  now  in  common  ufe  for 
the  north  wind.  Pezron  obferves,  that  anciently  Bo¬ 
reas  fignified  the  nortb-eaft  wind  blowing  at  the  time 
of  the  fummer  folftice.  The  Greeks  ere&ed  an  altar 
to  Boreas.  He  is  reprefented  on  the  temple  at  A- 
thens  with  his  robe  before  his  mouth,  as  if  he  felt  the 
cold  of  the  climate  over  which  he  prefides,  agreeably 
to  the  defeription  of  Ovid,  who  calls  him  gelidus  tyr an¬ 
nus,  “  the  lhivering  tyrant,”  Met.  vi.  ver.  71 1.  But 
he  is  ufually  deferibed  by  the  Roman  poets  as  violent 
and  impetuous  5  ibid.  ver.  686 — ver.  707.  In  paint¬ 
ing,  he  is  generally  reprefented  like  an  old  man  with  a 
horrible  look,  his  hair  and  beard  covered  with  lnow  or 
hoar  froft,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  dragon.  M. 
Spierlingius  has  a  treatife  in  praife  of  Boreas,  wherein 
he  fhows  the  honours  paid  to  him  by  antiquity.  Bo¬ 
reas,  according  to  this  author,  purifies  the  air,  renders 
it  calm  and  falubrious,  preferves  buildings  from  de¬ 
cay,  drives  away  the  plague  and  other  noxious  difeafes, 
and  expels  locufts  and  other  vermin  hurtful  to  the 
grounds. 

BOREL  (Peter),  a  learned  phyfician,  was  the  fon 
of  James  Borel  who  publifhed  feveral  poems,  and  was 
born  at  Caftres  in  1620.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic,  of  which  he  was  created  dodlor,  and 
p  radii  fed  with  great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Caftres.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1653,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
was  foon  after  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
In  1674,  he  was  received  into  the  academy  of  fciences, 
and  difiinguiftied  himfelf  by  writing  a  great  number 
of  works.  The  molt  efteemed  are,  1.  Htjloriarutn 
&  obfervationurA  medico-pbyficarum.  2.  Bibliotheca 
chymica,  duodecimo.  3.  De  vero  tele/copii  inventore, 
cum  brevi  omnium  confpicillorum  hifloria.  He  died  in 
1678. 

BORELLI  (John  Alphonfo),  a  famous  philofo- 
pher  and  mathematician  born  at  Naples  the  28th  of 
January  1 608.  He  was  profeffor  of  philofophy'  and 
mathematics  in  fome  of  the  molt  celebrated  univer- 
fities  of  Italy,  particularly  at  Florence  and  Pifa,  where 
he  became  highly  in  favour  with  the  princes  of  the 


houfe  of  Medicis ;  but  having  been  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
volt  of  Mefiina,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Rome, 
where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  who  honoured 
him  with  her  friendlhip,  and  by  he?  liberality  towards 
him  foftened  the  rigour  of  his  hard  fortune.  He  con¬ 
tinued  two  years  in  the  .convent  of  the  regular  clergy 
of  St  Pantaleon,  called  the  pious  fchools,  where  he  in- 
ftru&ed  the  youth  in  mathematical  ftudies.  He  died 
there  of  a  pletirify,  the  31ft  of  December  1679,  in  the 
7  id  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  in  Latin,- 1.  Euclid 
reftored.  2.  The  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  planets 
in  medicine,  deduced  from  phyfical  caufes.  3.  Of 
percuffive  force.  4.  Of  natural  motions  depending  upon 
gravity.  5.  An  hiftorical  and  meteorological  account 
of  the  burning  of  mount  ./Etna,  in  the  year  1669.  6. 

Of  the  motion  of  animals;  and  feveral  other  works, 
fome  of  which  are  in  Italian. 

BORGIA  (Caefar),  natural  fon  of  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VI.  was  a  brave  general,  but  a  molt  abandoned 
villain.  See  (Hiftory  of)  Italy. — It  is  incredible  what 
numbers  he  caufed  to  be  taken  off  by  poifon,  or  by  the 
fword ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  fwarms  of  aflaffins  were 
conftantly  kept  in  pay  by  him  at  Rome,  for  the  fake 
of  removing  all  who  were  either  obnoxious  or  inconve¬ 
nient  to  him.  He  experienced  various  turns  of  for¬ 
tune  j  and  was  fometimes  very  profperous,  fometimes 
the  reverie.  He  veiy  narrowly  efcaped  dying  by  poi¬ 
fon  in  1503;  for  having  concerted  with  the  pope  a  de- 
fign  of  poiidning  nine  newly  created  cardinals  at  once, 
for  the  fake  of  poffefling  their  effects,  the  poifoned  wine, 
deftined  for  the  purpofe,  was  by  millake  brought  to 
and  drank  by  themfelves.  The  pope  died  of  it ;  but 
Caefar,  by  the  vigour  of  his  youth,  and  the  force  of 
antidotes,  after  many  ftruggles^  recovered.  He  only 
recovered  to  outlive  his  fortune  and  grandeur,  to  fee 
himfelf  depreffed,  and  his  enemies  exalted  ;  for  he  was 
foon  after  diverted  of  all  his  acquifitions,  and  fent  a 
prifoner  to  Spain,  in  order  to  free  Italy  from  an  incen¬ 
diary,  and  the  Italian  princes  from  thole  dangers  which 
the  turbulent  and  reftlefs  fpirit  of  Caefar  made  them 
fear,  even  though  he  was  unarmed.  He  efcaped  from 
thence  ;  and  got  fafe  to  Navarre,  to  king  John  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  who  was  then  at  war  with  his  fubjedts. 
Caefar  ferved  as  a  volunteer  in  that  war,  and  was  killed 
in  1507. 

BORGO,  an  ancient  town  of  Sweden,  feated  on  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  province  of  Nyland.  E.  Long. 
26.  25.  N.  Lat.  60.  34. 

Borgo  de  St  Sepulchro,  a  town  of  Tufcany,  in  Italy, 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  13.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

Borgo  de  val  de  Faroj  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  in  E.  Long.  10.  36.  N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

BoRGo-Forte ,  a  town  of  the  Mantuan  in  Italy,  fitu¬ 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Po  and  Menzo.  E. 
Long.  11.  o.  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 

Borgo  San  Domino ,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  E.  Long.  10.  31.  N. 
Lat.  41.  53. 

BORGOGNONE,  a  celebrated  painter,  whofe  true 
name  was  Giacomo  Corteffi;  but  he  is  commonly  called 
Borgognone,  from  the  country  where  he  was  born,  a- 
bout  the  year  1 605.  He  was  much  admired  and  highly 
applauded  for  his  admirable  gufto  and  grand  manner 
of  painting  battles.  He  had  for  feveral  years  been  con- 
verfani 
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Eor'a  verfant  in  military  affairs,  was  an  officer  of  confiderable 
II  "  rank  in  the  army,  made  the  camp  his  fchool,  andform- 
oti  ienes.  ^  ]-j£g  ideas  from  what  he  had  feen  performed  in 

the  field.  His  ftyle  is  roughly  noble,  full  of  fire  and 
fpirit,  and  there  are  a  few  prints  etched  by  his  own  hand. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the  Jefuits 
convent  in  Rome,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  fanc- 
tuary  to  rid  his  hands  of  an  ill  bargain  lie  had  got  of  a 
wife  ;  but  happily  furviving-  her,  he  lived  in  great 
efteem  and  honour  till  after  the  year  1675. 

BORIA,  a  fmall  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon.  W.Long.  2.  2.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 

BORING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  art  of  perforating, 
or  making  a  hole  through  any  foiid  body. 

Boring  of.  Water-pipes.  The  method  of  boring 
water-pipes  is  as  follows.  The  poles  of  alder,  which 
is  a  very  ufeful  wood  in  making  pumps,  water-pipes, 
&c.  being  laid  on  horfes  or  traffels  of  a  foot  height, 
to  reft  the  augre  upon  while  they  are  boring,  they  fet 
up  a  lath  to  turn  the  leaft  end  of  the  poles,  to  fit  them 
to  the  cavities  of  the  great  end  of  the  others.  They 
turn  the  fmall  ends  of  the  poles  about  five  or  fix  inches 
in  length,  to  the  fize  they  intend  to  bore  the  bjgger 
ends  about  the  fame  depth,  viz.  five  or  fix  inches.  This 
is  defigned  to  make  a  joint  to  fhut  each  pair  of  poles 
together,  the  concave  part  being  the  female  part,'  and 
the  other  the  male  of  the  joint.  In  turning  the  male 
part,  they  turn  a  channel  in  it,  or  a  fmall  groove  at  a 
certain  diftance  from  the  end  ;  and  in  the  female  part 
they  bore  a  fmall  hole  to  fit  over  this  channel.|(f  This 
being  done,  they  bore  the. poles  through  ;  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  boring  out  at  the  fide,. they  Hick  great 
nails  at  each  end  to  be  a  guide  in  boring.  It  is  ufual, 
however,  to  bore  them  at  both  ends,  fo  that  if  a  pole 
be  crooked  one  way,  they  can  bore  it  through  and  not 
fpoil  it. 

Boring,  in  farrieiy,  a  cruel  and  abfurd  method  of 
treating  a  wrenched  fhoulder.  See  FarriI;ry,$  xxiii.  7. 
t  Boring,  in  mineralogy,  a  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  with  fcooping  irons,  which  being  drawn  back  at 
proper  times,  bring  up  with  them  famples  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata  through  which  they  have  paffed  ;  by  the 
examination  of  which  the  fkilful  mineralogift  will  be 
able  to  guefs  whereabouts  a  vein  of  ore  may  lie,  or 
whether,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  open  a  mine  there 
or  no. 

BORIQUEN,  one  of  the  Caribbce  iflands  in  North 
America,  near  that  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Englilh  for¬ 
merly  had  a  fettlement  there,  but  were  driven  away  by 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  at  prefent  without  inhabitants, 
though  agreeable  and  fertile  ;  the  air  being  wholefome, 
and  the  water  good.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
land-crabs,  whence  fome  have  called  it  Crab-ijland. 
W.  Long.  64.  35.  N.  Lat.  18.  o. 

BORISTHENES,  (anc.  geog. ),  the  largeft  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europea,  thus  deferibed  by  Mela,  who 
copies  verbatim  from  Herodotus  “  It  runs  through 
a  cognominal  people,  is  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  the 
rivers  of  Scythia,  and  calmer  than  all  of  them  in  its 
courfe,  and  very  agreeable  to  drink  :  it  feeds  very  rich 
paftures,  and  produces  large  fifh  of  the  beft  flavour, 
and  without  bones :  it  comes  a  great  way,  rifing  from 
fprings  unknown  ;  its  courfe  is  a  diftance  of  40  days, 
and  fo  far  it  is  navigable.”  It  is  now  called  the  Dnie¬ 
per  or  Nieper. 


BORKELO,  a  ftrong  town  in  the  United  Provin-  Borkelo 
ces,  in  the  county  of  Zutphen,  feated  on  the  river  Bor-  II 
kel,  in  E.  Long.  6.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.15. 

BORLASE  (Dr  Edmund),  an  eminent  phyfician 
and  Englilh  writer  in  the  17th  century,  was  the  fon  of 
Sir  John  Borlafe,  mafter  of  the  ordnance,  and  one  of 
the  Lord  Juftices  of  Ireland  in  1643.  He  ftudied  in 
Dublin  college,  and  afterwards  at  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  at  which  laft  place  he  took  the  degree  of 
dodtor  of  phy  fic.  Lie  afterwards  pradlifed  phyfic  with 
great  fuccefs  in  the  city  of  Chefter,  and  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  dodtor  of  the  faculty  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  Among  the  books  which  he  wrote  and  publilh- 
ed  are  the  following.  1,  Latham  Spaw  in  Lancaihire, 
with  fome  remarkable  cafes  and  cures  performed  by  it. 

2.  The  redudtion  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England. 

3.  The  hiftory  of  the  Irifh  rebellion.  4.  Brief  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  earl  of  Caftlehaven’s  memoirs,  &c.  He 
died  after  the  year  1682. 

Borlase  (William),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
writer,  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  and  bom 
at  Pendeeu,  in  the  parifti  of  St  Juft.  Feb.  2.  1695-6'. 

He  was  put  early  to  fchool  at  Penzance,  and  in  1 709. 
removed  to  Plymouth.  March  17 12-13,  he  was  en¬ 
tered  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  and,  June  1719,  took  • 
a  mafter  of  arts  degree.  In  1720,  he  was  ordained  a 
prieft ;  and,  in  1722,  inftituted  to  the  redtory  of 
Ludgvan  in  Cornwall.  In  1732,  the  lord  chancellor 
King  prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Juft,  his 
native  parhh ;  and  this,  with  the  redtory  aforefaid, 
were  all  the  preferments  he  ever  had.  In  the  parilh 
of  Ludgvan  were  rich  copper  works,  which  abound 
with  mineral  and  metallic  fulfils ;  and  thefc,  being 
a  man  of  an  adtivc  and  inquifitive  turn,  he  colledt- 
ed  from  time  to  time,  and  thence  was  led  to  ftudy 
at  large  the  natural  hiftory  of  his  native  county.  He 
was  ftruck  at  the  fame  time  with  the  numerous  mo¬ 
numents  of  remote  antiquity  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Cornwall ;  and,  enlarging  therefore  his  plan,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  gain  a3  accurate  an  acquaintance  as  pof- 
fible  with  the  Druid  learning,  and  with  the  religion 
and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Britons,  before  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity.  In  1750  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  of  tl;e  Royal  Society  ;  and,  in  1753,  publilhed 
in  folio  at  Oxford  his  “  Antiquities  of  Cornwall ;”  a 
fecond  edition  of  which  was  publilhed,  in  the  fame 
form,  at  London,  1 769,  with  this  title,  “Antiquities, 
liiftorical  and  monumental,  of  the  county  of  Cornwall; 
confiding  of  fieveral  efiays  on  the?  ancient  inhabitants, 

Druid  fuperftition,  cuftoms  and  remains  of  the  moft 
remote  antiquity  in  Britain,  and  the  Britifh  iiles,  ex¬ 
emplified  and  proved  by  monuments  now  extant  in 
Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  iflands ;  with  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Cornu- Britilh  language.  Revifed,  with  feveral 
additions,  by  the  author ;  to  which  is  added  a  map 
of  Cornwall,  and  two  new  plates.”  His  next  pub¬ 
lication  was,  “  Obfervations  on  the  ancient  and  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  of  the  iflands  of  Scilly,  and  their  import¬ 
ance  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain;  Oxf.  1756,” 

4to.  This  was  the  extenfion  of  a  paper  which  had 
been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1753.  In 
1758  Came  out  his  “  Natural  hiftory  of  Cornwall;. 

Oxf.”  fol.  After  thefe  publications,  he  fent  a  variety, 
of  fofiils  and  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  had  de¬ 
feribed  in  his  works,  to  be  repofited  iu  the  Aflimolean 
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■En  min  mufeuih  :  for  which,  and  other  benefaftions  of  the 
Borneo  ^ame  kind,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  univerfity,  in 

»_ _ °  J  a  letter  from  the  vice-chancellor,  Nov.  18.  1758;  and, 

March  1766,  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws.  He  died 
in  1772,  aged  77  years,  leaving  two  fons  out  of  fix, 
whom  he  had  by  a  lady  he  married  in  1724.  Befides 
his  literary  conneftions  with  many  ingenious  and  learn¬ 
ed  men,  he  had  a  particular  correfpondence  with  Mr 
Pope;  and  there  is  ftill  exifting  a  large  collection  of 
letters  written  by  that  poet  to  Dr  Borlafe.  He  fur- 
nifhed  Pope  with  many  of  the  materials  which  formed 
his  grotto  at  Twickenham,  confiding  of  curious  fofiils; 
and  there  may  at  prefent  be  feen  Dr  Borlafe’s  name  in 
capitals,  compofed  of  chryftals,  in  the  grotto.  On 
which  occafion  Pope  fays  to  Borlafe  in  a  letter,  “  1 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  valuable  collection  of 
Cornifh  diamonds :  I  have  placed  them,  where  they 
may  belt  reprefent  yourfelf,  in  a  Jhade,  but  Jhining 
alluding  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  doctor’s  fituation,  and 
fhejarilliancy  of  his  talents.  Befides  the  above  works, 
he  fent  many  curious  papers  to  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  and  had  in  contemplation  feveral  other 
works. 

BORMIO,  a  county  depending  on  the  republic  of 
the  Grifons  in  Switzerland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
by  the  ellate  of  Venice,  on  the  ealt  by  the  territory  of 
the  houfe  of  Aultria,  and  on  the  fouth  and  welt  by 
Caddea.  It  is  15  miles  over  both  ways;  and  is  divided 
into  five  communities,  viz.  the  town  of  Bormio,  the 
valley  of  Forbia,  the  Interior  Valley,  the  Lower  Valley, 
and  the  Valley  of  Luvino.  Bormio  is  the  only  town  in 
this  dill  rift  ;  and  has  a  governor  called  a  podejla,  fent 
by  the  Grifons  to  prclide  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs. 
It  is  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Addo  and 
Ifalacua,  in  E.  Long.  10.  10.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

BORNE,  a  market  town  of  Lincolnlhire  in  Eng¬ 
land.  W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BORNEO,  an  illand  of  Alia,  in  the  Ealt  Indies, 
and  one  of  the  three  great  Sunda  iflands.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  largeft  illand  in  the  world,  next  to  New  Hol¬ 
land;  being  1500  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  feated 
-under  the  equator,  that  line  cutting  it  nlmoft  through 
the  middle.  It  is  almolt  of  a  circular  figure;  abounds 
with  gold ;  and  the  fineit  diamonds  in  the  Indies  are 
found  in  its  rivers,  being  probably  walhed  down  from 
the  hills  by  torrents.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  iron  and 
4  See  Birds-  tin,  and  loadllones.  Birds  neftsf  are  to  be  had  in  this 
illand,  which  are  eatable,  and  reckoned  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy.  The  bealls  are,  oxen,  buffaloes,  deer,  goats, 
elephants,  tigers,  and  monkeys.  This  illand  has  fine 
rivers,  efpecially  towards  the  weft  and  fouth.  In 
their  monfoon  from  April  to  September,  the  wind 
is  wefterly ;  and  they  have  continual  heavy  rains, 
attended  with  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  rainy  feafon  continues  for  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  as  during  that  time  all  the  flat  country  near 
the  coall  is  overflowed,  the  air  is  rendered  very  un- 
healthful,  and  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  build  their 
houfes  on  floats,  which  they  make  fall  to  trees.  The 
lioufes  have  but  one  floor,  with  partitions  made  with 
cant ;  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  palmetto  leaves, 
the  caves  of  which  reach  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
bottom.  The  weft  and  north-eaft  lides  of  the  illand  are 
aim  oft  defart,  and  the  eaft  is  but  little  known.  The 
.inland  parts  are  very  mountainous ;  and  the  fouth- 


eaft,  for  many  leagues  together,  is  a  ftinking  morafs,  Borneo 
which  being  overflowed  in  the  wet  feafon,  is  very  un-  „  H 
healthy. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  firft  difcovered  Borneo,  had 
arrived  in  the  Indies  above  30  years  before  they  knew 
any  thing  of  it  more  than  the  name,  and  its  fituation, 
by  reafon  of  their  frequently  palling  by  its  coaft.  At 
laft  one  captain  Edward  Corril  had  ordered  to  examine 
it  more  narrowly ;  and  being  once  acquainted  with  the 
worth  of  the  country,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
thither.  They  found  the  coafts  inhabited  by  Malayan 
Moors,  who  had  certainly  eftablilhed  themfelves  there 
by  conqueft ;  but  the  original  inhabitants  ftill  remain 
in  the  mountains,  and  are  ftyled  Beajus,  which  in  the 
Malayan  language  fignifies  a  wild  man.  The  moft 
authentic  account  of  thefe  people  is  the  following, 
which  was  extrafted  from  the  papers  of  father  Antonio 
Ventimiglia,  an  Italian  miflionary.  He  was  fent  to 
Borneo  from  Macao,  on  board  a  Portuguefe  Ihip,  con¬ 
verted  great  numbers  to  Chriftianity,  and  died  on  the 
illand  about  the  year  1691.  The  Beajus  have  no  kings, 
but  many  little  chiefs.  Some  are  fubjtft  to  the  Moor- 
ilh  kings,  and  pay  them  tribute  ;  but  fuch  as  live  far 
up  the  Country,  are  altogether  independent,  and  live 
according  to  their  own  cuftoms.  They  are  generally 
very  fuperftitious,  and  much  addifted  to  augury.  They  ■> 

do  not  adore  idols  ;  but  their  facrifices  of  fweet  wood 
and  perfumes  are  offered  to  one  God,  who,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  rewards  the  juft  in  heaven,  and  punilhes  the  wick¬ 
ed  in  hell.  They  marry  but  one  wife;  and  look  upon 
any  breach  of  conjugal  faith,  either  in  the  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  a6  a  capital  offence.  The  Beajus  are  naturally  ho- 
neft  and  induftriou6,  and  have  a  brotherly  affeftion  for 
one  another.  They  have  a  notion  of  property,  which  yet 
does  not  render  them  covetous.  They  fow  and  culti¬ 
vate  their  lari^ls;  but  in  the  time  of  harveft,  each  reaps 
as  much  as  will  ferve  his  family,  and  the  reft  belongs 
to  the  tribe  in  common  ;  by  which  means  they  prevent 
neceffity  or  difputes.  With  the  Moors  on  the  coafts  ■  J 
the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  carried  on  a  confiderable 
trade,  and  at  their  requeft  fettled  a  faftory  there  ; 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  furprifed  and  plunder-  :i 
ed  by  the  Moors,  who  put  moft  of  the  people  to  the 
fword.  The  ircfto  ;  derable  river  in  Borneo  is  called 
Banjar,  at  th  o  of  which  our  Eaft  India  compa-  1 
ny  have  a  faft 

BORNHQ1^  .,  iin  illand  in  the  Baltic  fea,  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  L.e  province  of  Schonen  in  Sweden.  It 
is  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  above  thirteen  in 
breadth  It  has  three  confiderable  towns,  Rattum, 
Sandwick,  and  Nexia  ;  with  a  great  number  of  vil¬ 
lages  ;  and  is  fertile  and  populous.  It  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Swedes  in  1 658  ;  but  the  inhabitants.  If 
under  the  conduft  of  Jens  Roefods,  voluntarily  fur- 
rendered  it  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the 
bad  ufage  they  received  from  the  former.  In  1678,  a 
body  of  5000  Swedilh  troops,  in  their  paffage  from 
Pomerania  to  Sweden,  being  Ihipwrecked  on  this  illand, 
fnch  of  them  as  remained  were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

The  inhabitants  defend  the  illand  by  their  own  militia, 
without  any  expence  to  the  crown.  The  commandant 
or  governor  refides  at  Rattum.  E.  Long.  14.  56. 

N.  Lat,  55.  l5.  . 

BORNOU,  a  kingdom  or  province  of  Zaara  in 
Africa,  extending  from  12  to  22  degrees  of  eaft  lon¬ 
gitude 
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Birnou  gltude,  and  from  17  to  21  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

II  The  northern  part  is  poor,  and  like  the  reft  of  the  pro- 
3f01‘  °n' ,  vfnoes  of  Zaara  :  but  all  the  Treft  is  well  watered  by 
fprings  and  rivers  that  tumble  down  with  a  dreadful 
noife  from  the  mountains  ;  rendering  the  country  pro¬ 
lific  in  corn,  grafs,  and  fruits,  and  giving  it  a  pleafing 
aipedt.  The  eaftern  and  weftem  frontiers  are  divided 
into  mountains  and  valleys,  the  latter  being  all  covered 
with  flocks  of  cattle,  fields  of  rice  and  millet,  and  many 
of  the  mountains  with  wood,  fruit-trees,  and  cotton. 
On  the  north- weft  ftands  the  mountain  of  Tarton,  ha¬ 
ving  plenty  of  good  iron  mines  ;  and  on  the  fouth  flows 
the  river  Niger,  which,  it  is  faid,  after  running  a  great 
many  leagues  under  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  rears 
up  its  head  again,  and  mingles  its  ftreams  with  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  lake  Bornou  in  its  courfe,  from  whence  it 
waflies  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom.  The 
compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiltory,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  thefe  mountains  the  river  Niger  hath 
its  fource,  becaufe  no  river  hath  been  traced  to  the 
eaftward,  except  the  Nile,  which  runs  in  a  different 
courfe  from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  White  river,  on  the 
weftern  frontiers  of  Abyffiuia,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Nile.  The  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  of  Boriiou 
are  inhabited  by  a  people  of  a  roving  difpofition,  who 
live  in  tents,  and  have  their  women,  children,  and  every 
thing  elfe,  in  common ;  the  word  property ,  or  any  idea 
equivalent  to  it,  being  utterly  unknown  among  them. 
They  have  neither  religion,  laws,  government,  nor  any 
degree  of  fubordination  ;  and  hence  they  have  been 
fuppofed  by  Cluveriu3  to  be  the  lineal  defeendents  of 
the  ancient  Garamantes,  and  this  to  have  been  the  re- 
fidence  of  that  people.  In  thefe  parts,  the  natives  are 
almoft  to  a  man  fhepherds  and  hufbandmen.  In  fum- 
mer  they  go  naked,  except  a  ihort  apron  before  5  but 
in  winter  they  are  warmly  clothed  with  the  fofteft  flieep- 
fkins,  of  which  they  alfo  form  their  bed-clothes ;  and 
indeed  this  is  fcarce  a  fufficient  defence  againft  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
when  a  cold  piercing  wind  blows  from  the  northern 
mountains  that  chills  the  blood  in  proportion  as  the 
pores  of  the  body  have  been  opened  by  the  fcorching 
heats  of  fummer.  Baudrand  and  Daper  affirm,  that 
the  natives  are  fcarce  fuperior  in  their  undei  Handing 
to  brutes ;  not  even  having  any  names  whereby  to  V.i- 
flinguifh  each  other,  except  what  they  take  from  fome 
perfonal  defedl  or  Angularity;  fuch  as  lean,  fat,  fquint- 
iug,  hump  backed,  &c.  In  the  towns,  however,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  are  fomething  more  civilized 
and  polite,  being  many  of  them  merchants ;  but  of 
thefe  towns,  or  indeed  of  the  kingdom  in  general,  very 
little  is  known. 

BOROIVLEUS,  See  Boromeus. 

BORONDON,  ( St. ) ,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
mentioned  by  fome  writers,  particularly  Linfchotten, 
in  their  defeiption  of  the  Canary  iflands,  as  fomething 
fupernatural.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  1 00  leagues  di- 
ilant  from  Ferro,  probably  weft,  though  no  writer  has 
pretended  to  lay  down  its  exa£l  fituation.  Here  it  is 
affirmed  feveral  {hips  have  touched  by  accident,  and  all 
agree  in  their  relations  of  the  ftate  of  the  inhabitants 
and  ifland.  They  affirm,  that  it  is  perpetually  clothed 
with  a  great  variety  of  wood,  chiefly  fruit-trees :  that 
the  valleys  are  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  verdure  ;  andcon- 
tinually  decked  with  flowers,  grafs,  and  plants,  the 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 


fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth ;  or  with  com  and  8<>rrm^Jt. 
pulfe,  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  inhabitants  :  v*—*- 

that  the  foil  is  fo  prolific  as  to  raife  large  quantities  of 
corn  for  exportation;  and  that  the  (hips  that  call  here 
never  fail  of  meeting  with  refrefhments  of  every  kind. 

It  is  faid  to  be  peopled  by  Chriftians,  who  have  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own,  apparently  combined  of  a  variety 
of  modern  languages ;  for,  fay  they,  whoever  under 
ftands  the  European  tongues  may  make  fhift  to  hold 
converfation  with  this  people.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
no  (hips,  expretsly  fent  upon  this  difeovery,  were  ever 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  iu  with  the  ifland  of  St  Boron- 
don,  though  the  Spaniaidshave  feveral  times  attempted 
it  from  the  Canaries.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the 
marvellous  ijland ;  and  hence  indeed  vve  may  conclude, 
either  that  it  exifts  wholly  in  imagination,  or  at  leaft 
that  it  is  furronnded  with  fuch  currents  as  infenfibly 
carry  fhips  out  of  their  courfe,  and  prevent  their  meet¬ 
ing  with  it.  Some  writers  affirm  that  it  aftually  dif- 
appears  upon  certain  occafions,  and  fhifts  its  pofition  ; 
while  others,  with  more  appearance  of  truth,  allege, 
that  it  is  frequently  overcaft  with  thick  and  impene¬ 
trable  clouds,  which  occafion  the  difappointment  of  all 
the  adventurers  who  have  gone  in  fearch  of  it. 

BOROUGH,  Burrough,  Boroou,  or  Burgh,  is 
frequently  ufed  for  a  town  or  corporation  which  is 
not  a  city. 

Borough,  in  its  original  Saxon  forge,  or  borgh,  is 
by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  primarily  meant  ef  a 
tithing  or  company  confiding  of  ten  families,  who 
were  bound  and  combined  together  as  each  others 
pledge.  Afterwards,  as  Verftegan  infoi ms  us,  borough 
came  to  fignify  a  town  that  had  fomething  of  a  wall  or 
inclofure  about  it :  fo  that  all  places  which  among  our 
anceflors  had  the  denomination  borough,  were  one 
way  or  other  fenced  or  fortified.  But,  in  later  times, 
the  fame  appellation  was  alfo  bellowed  on  feveral  of 
the  vill<e  infgniorcs,  or  country  towns  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  note,  though  not  walled. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  according  to  Spelman,  gave  the 
name  burgh  to  thofe  called,  in  other  countries,  cities. 

But  divers  canons  being  made  for  removing  the  epifeo- 
pal  fees  from  villages  and  fmall  towns  to  the  chief  cities, 
the  name  city  became  attributed  toepifcopal  towns,  and 
that  of  borough  retained  to  all  the  reft  ;  though  thefe 
too  had  the  appearance  of  cities,  as  being  governed  by 
their  mayors,  and  having  laws  of  their  own  making, 
and  fending  reprefentatives  to  parliament,  and  being 
fortified  with  a  wall  and  caflle,  and  the  like. 

Borough, or  burgh,  is  now  particularly  appropriated 
to  fuch  towns  and  villages  as  fend  burgeffes  or  repre¬ 
fentatives  to  parliament.  Boroughs  are  equally  fuch, 
whether  they  be  incorporate  or  not ;  there  being  great 
numbersof  our Englifii  boroughs  not  incorporated;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  feveral  corporations  that  are  not  bo¬ 
roughs  ;  e.  gr.  Kingfton,  Deal,  Kendal,  See. 

Boroughs,  in  Scotland.  See  Law,  N°  clviii.  j  t. 

Royal  Boroughs,  in  Scotland,  are  corporations 
made  for  the  advantage  of  trade,  by  charters  granted 
by  feveral  of  their  kings ;  having  the  privilege  of  fend¬ 
ing  commiflioners  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament,  be- 
fides  other  peculiar  privileges.  The  Royal  Boroughs 
are  not  only  fo  many  diftintt  corporations,  but  do  alfo 
conftitute  one  entire  body,  governed  by,  and  account¬ 
able  to,  one  general  court,  anciently  called  ths  court  of 
3  E  four 
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Borough  fQUr  boroughs,  held  yearly  to  treat  and  determine  con-  eafe  epidemic  in  the  countries  about  the  river  Senega.  Borrachio- 
Borozail  cern*n£  matters  relating  to  the  common  advantage  of  It  principally  affefts  the  pudenda,  but  is  different  from  _  II 
i.-°r<^zai  ‘ .  all  boroughs.  The  four  boroughs  which  compofed  the  lues  venerea.  It  owes  its  rife  to  exceffive  venery  ;  orromeus 
this  court  were,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Roxburgh,  and  in  the  men  this  diftemper  is  called  a  fab,  and  in  wo- 
•  Berwick  ;  which  two  la  ft  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  men  affabatus. 

Englifh,  Linlithgow  and  Lanerk  were  put  in  their'  BORRACHIO.  See  Caouchouk. 


places ;  with  a  laving  to  the  former,  whenever  they 
lliould  return  to  their  allegiance.  But  this  court  not 
being  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  neceffities  of  the  royal 
boroughs,  they  were  all  empowered,  under  James  III. 
in  1487,  to  fend  commiffioners  to  a  yearly  convention 


BORRAGE.  See  Anchusa. 

BORRELLISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  Chriftian 
feft  in  Holland ;  fo  denominated  from  their  founder 
Borrel,  a  perfon  of  great  learning  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  tongues.  They  rejeft  the  ufe  of 


of  their  own,  which  was?  then  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  facraments,  public  prayer,  and  all  other  external 
Inverkeithing,  but  is  now  held  at  Edinburgh,  under  afts  of  worfhip.  They  affert,  that  all  the  Chriftian 
the  denomination  of  the  convention  of  boroughs ,  veiled  churches  of  the  world  have  degenerated  froih  the  pure 
with  great  power,  and  haviug  for  their  object  the  bene-  apoftolical  doctrines,  becaufe  they  have  fuffered  the 
fit  of  trade,  and  the  general  interell  of  the  boroughs.  word  of  God,  which  is  infallible,  to  be  expounded,  or 
Borough-  Courts,  are  certain  courts  held  in  boroughs,  rather  corrupted,  by  doctors  who  arc  not  infallible, 
by  prefeription,  charter,  or  aft  of  parliament :  fuch  They  lead  a  very  aultere  life,  and  employ  a  great  part 

are  the  Iheriff’s  court,  and  court  of  huftings,  in  Lon-  of  their  goods  in  alms. 

don.  BORRICHIUS,  one  of  the  mod  learned  men  of 

Borough- Englifh,  a  cuftomary  defeent  of  lands  or  his  age,  the  fon  of  a  Lutheran  minilter  in  Denmark, 
tenements,  in  lome  ancient  boroughs  and  copy-hold  was  born  in  1626.  He  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic  in 
manors,  by  which  the  youngeft  fon,  and  not  the  eldeft,  the  univerfity  of  Copenhagen,  and  began  to  praftife 
fucceeds  to  the  burgage  tenement  on  the  death  of  his  during  a  mod  terrible  plague  that  rhade  great  havoc  in 
father.  For  which  Littleton  gives  this  reafon;  becaufe  that  city.  He  travelled  :  but  before  his  departure,  in 
the  younger  fon,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  is  not  fo  1660,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  in  poetry,  botany, 
capable  as  the  reff  of  his  brethren  to  help  himfelf.  Other  and  chemiftry  ;  and  at  his  return  difeharged  his  duties 
authors  have  indeed  given  a  much  ftranger  reafon  for  with  great  affiduity,  of  which  the  works  he  publifhed 
this  cuftom  ;  as  if  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  anciently  a  afford  full  proof.  He  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  coun¬ 
right  to  break  the  feventh  commandment  with  his  te-  fellor  in  the  fupreme  council  of  juftice,  in  1686  ;  to 
rant's  wife  on  her  wedding  night ;  and  that  therefore  that  of  counfellor  of  the  Royal  Chancery,  in  1 689  ;  and 
fhe  tenement  defeended,  not  to  the  eldeft,  but  to  the  died  of  the  operation  for  the  .  ftone,  in  1 690.  He 
youngeft  fon,  who  was  more  certainly  the  offspring  of  publilhed,  1 .  Lingua pharmacopaorum.  z.Difjertationn 
the  tenant.  But  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  cuftom  de  poeticis  Gratis  et  Latinis.  3.  De  ortu  et  progrejjd  * 
ever  prevailed  in  England,  though  it  certainly  did  in  chetnia  ;  and  feveral  other  works. 

Scotland,  (under  the  name  of  mercheta ,  or  marcheta),  BORROMEUS  (St  Charles),  cardinal,  and  arch- 
till  abolilhed  by  Malcolm  III.  But  perhaps  a  more  bifhop  of  Milan ;  a  perfonage  of  great  note  in  the  Ro- 
rational  account  than  either  may  be  brought  from  the  mifh  kalendar,  and  whofe  lincere  piety,  fimpKeity  of 
praftice  of  the  Tartars;  among  whom,  accordingjto  Fa-  manners,  and  zeal  for  reformation,  render  him  indeed 
therDuhalde,  this  cuftom  of  defeent  to  the  youngeft  fon  a  charafter  equally  Lnterefting  and  inftruftive  to  the 
alfo  prevails.  That  nation  is  compofed  totally  of  fhep-  members  of  any  church.  He  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert 
herds  and  herdfmen  ;  and  the  elder  fons,  as  foon  as  they  Borrometis  Count  of  Arona  and  of  Mary  of  Medicis, 
are  capable  of  leading  a  paftoral  life,  migrate  from  their  and  was  born  at  the  caftle  of  Arona  upon  Lake  Ma¬ 
la  the  r  with  a  certain  allotment  of  cattle,  and  go  tofeek  jor  in  the  Milanefe  in  Oftober  1538.  When  he  was 
a  new  habitation.  The  youngeft  fon,  therefore,  who  abtut  12  years  old,  Julius  Caefar  Borromeus  refigned 
continues  lateft  with  his  father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of  an  abbacy  to  him  of  a  confidernble  revenue,  which  was 
his  lioufe,  the  reft  being  already  provided  for.  And  confidered  as  an  hereditary  inheritance  of  the  family  ; 
thus  we  find,  that  among  many  other  northern  nations  which  Charles  accepted,  but  applied  the  revenue  whol- 
it  was  the  cuftom  for  all  the  fons  but  one  to  migrate  ly  in  charity  to  the  poor.  Having  acquired  a  fuffi- 
from  the  father,  which  one  became  his  heir.  So  that  cient  knowledge  of  the  languages  at  Milan,  he  ftudied 
poffibly  this  cuftom,  wherever  it  prevails,  may  be  the  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Pavia,  where  he  lived  like 
remnant  of  that  paftoral  ftate  of  the  ancient  Britons  another  Lot  in  Sodom,  prefer  ving  his  innocence  among 
and  Germans  which  Caefar  and  Tacitus  deferibe.  a  thoufand  fnares  by  which  it  was  endangered.  He 

BoROVGH-head,  or  Head-borough,  called  alfo  borough -  received  great  advantage  from  the  company  and  con- 
holder,  or  burfholder ,  the  chief  man  of  the  decemia,  or  verfation  of  Francis  Alciat,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
hundred,  chofen  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  behalf  of  the  reft,  men  of  the  age,  for  whom  he  afterwards  procured  the 
Head-borough  alfo  fignifies  a  kind  of  head  conftable,  purple.  He  would  accept  no  new  benefice  but  upon 
where  there  are  feveral  chofen  as  his  affiftants,  to  lerve  condition  that  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  apply  the  re¬ 
warrants,  &c.  See  Constable.  venue  to  public  ufes.  In  the  year  1554,  Charles  be- 

EOROUGHB RIDGE,  a  town  in  the  north  riding  ing  then  16  years  old,  his  father  died,  an  event  which 

of  Yorkffiire  in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Your,  brought  him  back  to  the  caftle  of  Arona  ;  where, 
over  which  there  is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge.  The  though  he  had  an  elder  brother,  Count  Frederick, 
town  is  not  large,  but  commodious,  and  fend3  two  mem-  he  was  requefted  by  the  family  to  take  upon  him  the 
bers  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  1.  f  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  10.  management  of  the  domeftic  affairs,  to  which  at  length 
BOROZAIL,  or  the  zeal  of  the  Ethiopians,  a  dif-  he  confented. 

After 
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womens.  After  fome  time  he  returned  again  to  his  ftudies, 
'which,  in  the  year  1559,  being  then  juft  21,  he  fi- 
niftied  by  a  folemn  aft,  and  took  his  doftor’s  degree. 
The  promotion  of  his  uncle  to  the  pontificate,  by  the 
name  of  Pius  IV.  which  happened  the  year  following, 
feemed  to  have  very  little  effeft  upon  him ;  but  he  was 
very  foon  made  protonotary,  and  intrufted  both  with 
the  public  and  privy  feal  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate :  he 
was  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  created  cardinal  deacon, 
and  foon  after  archbifhop  of  Milan.  In  obedience  to 
the  will  of  his  uncle  the  pope,  he  lived  in  great  fplen- 
dor,  having  a  brilliant  retinue  and  a  great  number  of 
dbmeftics ;  yet  his  own  temperance  and  humility  were 
never  brought  into  queftion.  In  order  to  render  even 
liis  amufements  ufeful,  he  eftablifhed  an  academy  of 
feleft  and  learned  perfons,  as  well  ecclefiattics  as  laics, 
from  among  his  houfehold  and  dependants,  who  were 
employed  in  fome  cxercife  which  tended  to  infpire  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  to  form  a  juft  tafte.  Each  of  them 
was  to  write  upon  fome  ckofen  fubjeft,  either  in  verfe 
or  in  profe,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other  in  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  the  fruits  of  their  ftudies.  The 
works  produced  by  this  fociety  have  '.een  publifhed  in 
many  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Nodes  Vatican a, 
becaufe  thefe  ufeful  affemblies  were  held  at  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  at  night,  after  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  was 
over.  About  this  time  Charles  alfo  formed  a  defign 
of  founding  a  college  at  Pavia,  which  fhould  at  the 
fame  time  be  a  fchool  of  fc fence  and  an  afylum  from 
the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world.  In  profecution  of 
this  defign,  he  raifed  a  large  edifice  upon  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  feveral  houfes  which  belonged  to  the  family 
of  Borromeus  in  that  city  ;  he  obtained  from  the  pope 
feveral  benefices,  which  he.  attached  to  his  building  ; 
he  provided  it  with  all  things  neceffary  for  the  young 
fcholars  out  of  his  own  revenue;  and  he  dedicated  his 
college  to  St  Juftina  virgin  and  martyr. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  only  brother  Frederick,  his 
relations,  his  friends,  and  even  the  pope  himfelf,  advifed 
him  to  change  his  ftate,  to  quit  the  church,  and  marry, 
that  his  family  might  not  become  extinft.  Charles, how¬ 
ever,  contrary  to  this  advice  and  the  expectations  of 
the  world,  received  the  priefthood,  and  addreffed  the 
pope  in  thefe  terms  :  “  Do  not  complain  of  me,  Holy 
Father,  for  I  have  taken  a  fpoufe  whom  I  love  and 
on  whom  my  wifhes  have  been  long  fixed.”  From  this 
time  he  became  more  fervent  in  eXercifes  of  piety  and 
ecclefiaftical  knowledge  :  He  perceived  that  lome  li¬ 
terati  who  had  departed  from  the  faith  had  alio  cor¬ 
rupted  the  writings  of  fome  holy  doftors  of  the  church, 
and  he  thought  he  fhould  render  religion  good  fervice 
if  he  could  reftore  the  genuine  reading  :  He  therefore 
employed  Achilles  Statius,  a  Portuguefe  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  in  this  work,  whom  for  that  purpofe  he  retained 
at  Rome.  To  his  veal  and  attention  alfo  is  owing  the 
congregation  of  eight  cardinals,  ftill  fnbfifting,  to  re- 
folve  doubts  and  obviate  difficulties  which  fhould  arife 
in  explanations  of  the  council  of  Trent. 

There  was  a  very  intimate  friendfhip  between  Bor¬ 
romeus  "and  Don  Bartlielemy  des  Martyrs  archbifhop 
of  Prague,  and  author  of  a  work  intitled  Stimulus 
Pajlorum.  This  work  falling  into  Borromeus’s  hands 
gave  him  an  earned:  defire  to  become  a  preacher,  as  be 
was  now  convinced  that  preaching  was  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  a  prelate.  An  alrwoft  inconceivable 


multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  ill  health,  a  feeble  voice,  and  Borr  omens 
a  difficult  pronunciation,  were  no  inconfiderable  ob-  '■““"'v  1  * 
ftacles  to  his  defign,  yet  he  furmounted  them  all  ;  and 
though  his  beginnings  were  weak,  yet  perfeverance 
crowned  them  with  fuccefs. 

Having  obtained  permiffion  to  vifit  his  church, 
which  the  pope  had  hitherto  refufed  as  he  found  his 
prefence  neceffary  at  Rome,  he  prepared  to  fet  out 
for  Milan.  He  had  before  fent  thither  his  grand  vicar 
Ormanetus,  whofe  labours  at  firft  had  not  been  unfuc- 
cefsful,  but  who  foon  found  oppofitions  fo  pertinacious 
and  obftinate  as  put  an  end  to  his  hopes :  Borromeus 
therefore  faw  the  necelfity  of  going  in  perfon,  and  he 
was  received  with  the  moil  diftinguifhed  honours.  He 
was,  however,  foon  recalled  to  Rome,  where  many 
things  made  his  prefence  .neceffary  :  the  pope  wras  gra¬ 
dually  dying  ;  and  Charles  arrived  juft  time  enough  to 
adminifter  to  him  the  laft  facram’ents. 

Pius  IV.  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1566,  and 
28  days  afterwards  Cardinal.  Alexandrine  mounted  the 
papal  chair,  and  affirmed  the  name  of  Pius  V.  the 
fkill  and  diligence  of  Borromeus  having  contributed 
not  a  little  to  prevent  the  cabals  of  the  conclave. 

As- foon  as  this  event  had  taken  place,  and  all  was 
quiet  at  Rome,  Borromeus  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to 
the  reformation  of  his  diocefe,  where  the  molt  flagi¬ 
tious  irregularities  were  openly  praftifed,  having  firft 
made  another  reform  in  his  own  family.  He’ began 
by  making  paftoral  vifits  in  his  metropolis,  where  the 
canons  were  not  diftinguifhed  for  the  purity  of  their 
manners.  He  foon  reftored  proper  decency  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  divine  fervice,  by  a  variety  of  wife  and  necef¬ 
fary  regulations  :  In  conformity  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  he  cleared  the  cathedral  of  many 
pompous  tombs,  rich  ornaments,  banners,  arms,  and 
in  general  of  all  the  trophies  with  which  the  vanity  of 
man  had  disfigured  the  houfe  of  God ;  and  in  order 
to  give  a  fanftion  to  hi3  zeal  by  his  example,  he  fpared 
not  the  monuments  of  his  neareft  relations.  Nor  did 
his  zeal  flop  here  :  he  divided  the  nave  of  the  chureh 
through  its  whole  length  into  two  parts,  by  ftrong 
thick  planks,  that  the  two  fexes,  being  feparated, 
might  perform  ,their  devotions  without  any  attention 
to  each  other,  and  with  a  modtfty  and  recollection 
more  fuitable  to  the  place. 

This  paftoral  care  extended  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  collegiate  churches,  and  even  to  the  fraternities  or 
focieties  of  penitents,  particularly  that  of  St  John  the 
Baptift.  The  duty  of  this  fociety  was  to  -attend  cri¬ 
minals  to  the  place  of- punifhment,  to  aflift,  comfort, 
and  prepare  them  for  death  ;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  in- 
ftitution  was  now  forgotten,  and  the  wretches  who 
were  condemned  to  death  were  commonly  dragged  to 
execution  like  beafts,  without  any  fpiritual  afiiftance  or 
confolation.  But  the  archbifhop  revived  the  original 
fervor  of  this  order,  in  the  exercife  of  their  peculiar 
duty,  and  perfuaded  many  of  the  nobility  and  princi¬ 
pal  perfons  of  the  city  to  become  members  of  a  fociety 
appropriated  to  fo  eminent  a  branch  of  Chriftian  cha¬ 
rity.  The  reformation  of  the  monafteries  followed 
that  of  the  churches,  and  the  vigilance  ol  the  paftor 
foon  extended  itfelf  from  the  city  to  the  country  round 
it,  which  abounded  with  irregularities  that  required 
his  correftion.  The  great  abufes  and  irregularities 
which  had  over-run  the  church  at  this  time  arofe  prin- 
3  E  2  cipally 
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Borrower s»cipal!y  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  the  clergy ;  in  or-  ter,  yet  fat  down  at  the  table,  where  however  he  eat 

der  therefore  to  attack  thefe  evils  at  their  root,  Charles  but  little,  and  gave  fufficient  intimation  that  he  was  Borromtuh 


cftabliffied  femiharies,  colleges,  and  communities,  for 
the  education  of  young  perfons  intended  for  holy  or- 


much  difpleafed  with  fuch  oftentatious  prodigality; 
but  what  was  his  furprife  when  he  faw  the  table  again 


ders.  He  met  with  many  difficulties,  and  much  op-  covered  with  a  defert,  confuting  of  whatever  was  moil 
pofition  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reformation  rare,  exqiyfite,  and  coflly  ?  He  immediately  rofe  ha- 


of  manners  ;  but  he  prevailed  againft  every  obftacle  by  ftily  from  his  feat,  as  if  he  had  fuddeuly  recolie&ed 


an  inflexible  conftancy,  tempered  with  great  fweetnefs  fome  preffing  bufinefs,  and  gave  orders  for  his  depar- 


oi  manners. 

The  governor  of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  fe- 
nators,  were  apprchenfive  that  the  cardinal’s  ordinances 
and  proceedings  would  encroach  upon  the  civil  jurii'- 
diftion,  and  become  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  of  his 
catholic  majefty,  to  whom  the  duchy  of  Milan 


then  in  fubjeCtion.  And  this  was  a  fruitful  fource  of  have  been  now  fet  before  u 


ture,  notwithftanding  the  rain,  and  the  moil  earned 
entreaties  of  the  archbifliop.  “  My  Lord,”  faid  the 
cardinal,  “  if  I  ffiould  tarry  here  to-night,  you  would 
give  me  another  fuch  treat  as  that  I  have  juft  ften,  and 
the  poor  will  then  fuffer  another  lofs,  great  numbers  or 
whom  might  have  been  fed  with  the  iuperfluities  that 


"imonftrances,  reprefentations,  and  complaints,  which 
long  troubled  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid,  and 
which  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.  referred  entirely 
to  the  dec i(i on  of  the  pope.  But  Borromeus  had 


The  continual  labours  and  aafterities  of  Borromeus 
naturally  ffiortened  his  life  ;  he  went  to  Vercal  to  put 
an  end,  if  poffible,  to  the  diviiions  which  threatened 
the  moil  fatal  confequences ;  and,  when  he  was  there. 


more  formidable  oppofition  to  ltruggle  with,  that  of  he  received  a  mtflage  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  re- 
feveral  religious  orders,  particularly  the  Brothers  of  quelling  his  prefence  at  Turin.  From  Turin  he  re- 


Humility.  Three  provolts  of  this  fociety  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off ;  and  one  of  their  confe¬ 
derates,  called  Jet  dm  Donat ,  whofe  furname  was  Fa¬ 
rina ,  took  upon  him  to  carry  the  defign  into  execu- 


tired  to  a  place  called  the  Sepulchre,  on  the  mountain' 
Varais,  where  he -was  feized  with  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  fcarce  permitted  him  to  return  alive  to  Milan, . 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November  1584,  and 


tion.  For  this  purpofe  he  mixed  with  the  crowd  that,  died  thfe  next  day.  He  was  lamented  by  the  city  and 
went  into  the  archicpifcopal  chapel,  where  the  cardinal  the  whole  province  with  fuch  marks  of  lincere  forrow 


fpent  an  hour  every  evening  in  prayer  with  his  dome-  as  are  rarely  feen  ;  and  he  was  immediately  worfliipped' 
itics  and  other  pious  perfons ;  and  having  watched  his  as  a  faint  without  waiting  for  the  pope’s  approbation 


opportunity,  he  fired  an  harquebufs  at  him,  which  was 
loaded  with  a  ball  fuited  to  the  bore  of  the  pitce,  and 
•with  a  confiderable  charge  of  leaden  lhot.  It  is  faid  that 
the  ball  llruck  him  on  the  fpinal  bone;  but  fell  down 
at  his  feet  without  doing  any  other  damage  than  foil- 


The  pope,  however,  when  he  was  told  of  it  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Baronius,  gave  directions  that  the  devotion  of  the 
people  ffiould  not  be  reftrained,  though  Borromeus  was. 
not  canonized  till  the  ill  of  November  1610,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leon  XI.  Since  that  time  many 


ing  his  rochet,  and  that  one  of  the  ffiot  penetrated  hi3  churches  and  chapels  have  been  ereCted  in  honour  of 


clothes  to  the  ffiin,  and  there  flopped,  without  im¬ 
printing  any  wound,  which  was  confidered  as  a  mi¬ 
racle,  efpecially  as  the  other  ffiot  tore  away  part  of  a 
wall,  and  went  quite  through  a  table. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  city  and  diocefe  of  Milan 
were  vifited  by  the  plague,  which  fwept  away  incredi¬ 
ble  numbers;  and  the  behaviour  of  Boryomeus,  on  this 


this  faint,  and  many  religious  focieties  inllituted  and 
put  under  his  protection. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  extracted  from  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  life  of  Borromeus,  written  fome  years  a- 
go  by  Father  Anthony  Touron.  Upon  a  comparifon 
of  this  life  with  that  written  by  Ribadeneira  a  Spaniffi 
Jefuit  above  a  century  ago,  it  appears  that  the 


occafion,  was  truly  chriftian  and  heroic  :  He  not  only  ■provement  of  knowledge  has  made  a  very  ftriking  dif- 


continued  on  the  fpot,  but  lie  went  about  giving  di¬ 
rections  for  accommodating  the  fick,-  and  burying  the 
dead,  with  a  zeal  and  attention  that  were  at  once  ar¬ 
dent  and  deliberate,  minute  and  comprehenfive  ;  and 
bis  example  Simulated  others  to  join  in  the  good  work. 
He  avoided  no  danger,  and  he  fpared  no  expence  ;  nor 


ference  in  this  kind  of  biography.  Ribadeneira,  who 
lived  in  the  midft  of  ignorance  and  fuperltition,  did 
not  fufpeCt  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  incre¬ 
dible  and  ridiculous  fables  he  recites  could  not  be  be¬ 
lieved  :  his  life  of  this  faint  therefore  abounds  with 
particulars  which  Touron  has  juftly  omitted.  We  arc 


did  lie  content  himltlf  with  eflabliffiing  proper  regu-  told  that  a  miraculous  light  was  feen  over  the  chamber* 


lations  in  the  city,  but  went  out  into  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parilhes  where  the  contagion  raged,  diflribu- 
ting  money  to  the  poor,  ordering  proper  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  fick,  and  puniffiing  thofe,  efpecially  the 
clergy,  who  were  remifs  in  the  duties  of  their  calling. 
Charles,  notwith Handing  the  fatigue  and  perplexity 


of  Borromeus’s  mother  when  ffie  was  in  labour  :  Thar 
Borromeus,  feeing  two  perfons  carried  violently  down 
a  rapid  river  on  their  horfes,  and  juft  ready  to  periffi, 
caufed  their  horfes  fuddenly  to  leap  with  them  out  of 
the  water,  by  giving  them  his  benediction  :  That  G- 
clavian  Varefe,  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  was  con- 


which  he  fuffered  by  thus  executing  his  paftoral  charge*  fined  to  his  bed  by  fickuefs,  when  Borromeus  died  be- 

-1 _ _ *•  L U‘  1  _  _ „  .‘All-  . »n  _ _ _ r_ir  *1.- 


abated  nothing  of  the  ufnal  auilerity  of  his  life,  nor 
omitted  any  of  his  Hated  devotions ;  for,  whatever  ap- 


came  inftantly  well,  by  recommending  himfelf  to  the 
Saint’s  interceffion.  That  a  daughter  of  Julius  Bona- 


prOached  to  luxury  or  magnificence;  he  confidered  as  cina  was  inftantly  cured  of  a  diforder  in  her  eye,  which 


incompatible  with  the  propriety  of  his  character.  It 
happened,  that  being  once  on  a  vifit  to  the  archbifliop 
of  Sienna  at  his  palace,  a  very  fumptuous  entertain- 


had  taken  awaj  the  fight  of  it,  by  performing  an  aCt 
of  devotion  in  honour  of  this  Saint :  That  a  count  of 
Ferrara  was  inftantly  feized  with  a  violent  difeafe  upon 


merit  was  provided  for  him.  Borromeus,  though  he  fpeaking  irreverently  of  Borromeus’s  picture,  but 
had  been  ufed  to  content  himfelf  with  bread  and  wa-  cured  upon  confelling  hi3  fault.  It  would  certainly  be 
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Bo  -rowing  &  work  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  Romi/h  church,  to 
1  „  IL  new-vvrite  the  lives  of  her  faints  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

hoMer"  can  now  be  believed,  fince  the  lives  already  written 
, ■_  might  by  that  means  be  gradually  fuperceded,  which 

are  a  better  antidote  againft  Popery  than  the  arguments 
of  the  bell  reafoner  in  the  world. 

BORROWING  and  Hiring,  in  law,  are  contradte 
bv  which  a  qualified  property  may  be  transferred  to 
the  hirer  or  borrower  5  in  which  there  is  only  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  hiring  is  always  for  a  price  or  ftipend,  or 
additional  recompenfe  ;  borrowing  is  merely  gratuitous. 
But  the  law  in  both  cafes  is  the  fame.  They  are  both 
contracts,  whereby  the  poffdfion  and  tranfient  pro¬ 
perty  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time  or  ufe,  on  con¬ 
dition  and  agreement  to  rellore  the  goods  fo  hired  or 
borrowed,  as  foon  as  the  time  is  expired,  dr  the  ufe  per¬ 
formed,  together  with  the  price  or  ftipend  (in  cafe  of 
hiring)  either  exprefsly  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
or  lfcft  to  be  implied  by  law,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  fervice.  By  this  mutual  contract,  the  hirer  or  bor¬ 
rower  gains  a  temporary  property  in  the  thing  hired, 
accompanied  with  an  implied  condition  to  ufe  it  with 
moderation,  and  not  to  abufe  it ;  and  the  owner  or 
lender  retains  a  reverfionary  intereft  in  the  fame,  and 
acquires  a  new  property  in  the  price  or  reward.  Thus, 
if  a  man  hires  or  borrows  a  horfe  for  a  month,  he  has 
the  poffeffion  and  a  qualified  property  therein  during 
that  period  ;  on  the  expiration  of  which  his  qualified 
property  determines,  and  the  owner  becomes  ( in  cafe 
of  hiring)  intitlcd  alfo  to  the  premium  or  price  for 
which  the  horfe  was  hired. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  this  price  or  reward  the  moil 
tifual  of  any,  but  concerning  which  many  good  and 
learned  men  have  in  former  times  very  much  perplexed 
themfelves  and  other  people,  by  railing  doubts  about 
its  legality  in  foro  confcientix.  That  is,  when  money 
is  lent  on  a  contraX  to  receive  not  only  the  principal 
fum  again,  but  alfo  an  increafe  byway  of  compenfation 
for  the  ufe,  which  is  generally  called  intereji  by  thofe 
who  think  it  lawful,  and  ufury  by  thofe  who  do  not  fo. 
But  as  to  this,  fee  the  article  Interest. 
BORROWSTOWNESS.  SeeBuRROwsTowNEss. 

BORSEHOLDER,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  one 
of  the  lowed  magiftrates,  whofe  authority  extended 
only  over  one  freeburgh,  tithing,  or  decennary,  con- 
'  Ming  of  ten  families.  Every  freeman  who  wilhed  to 

enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  vagabond,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  tithing  where  he  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  refided  ;  and  in  order  to  obtafn  this  admiffion,  it 
i  was  as  neceflary  for  him  to  maintain  a  good  reputa- 

I  tion  ;  becaufe  all  the  members  of  each  tithing  being 

I  mutual  pledges  and  fureties  for  each  other,  and  the 

whole  tithing  fureties  to  the  king  for  the  good  beha¬ 
viour  of  all  its  members,  they  were  very  cautious  of 
admitting  any  into  their  fociety  who  were  of  bad  or 
doubtful  characters.  Each  tithing  formed  a  little  ftate 
or  commonwealth  within  itfelf,  and  chofe  one  of  its 
.  moft  refpeXable  members  for  its  head,  who  was  fome- 

times  called  the  alderman  of  fuch  a  tithing  or  free¬ 
burgh,  on  account  of  his  age  and  experience,  but 
moil  commonly  borjholder ,  from  the  Saxon  words  borh, 

“  a  furety,”  and  alder,  “  a  head  or  chief.”  This 
magiftrate  had  authority  to  call  together  the  members 
of  his  tithing,  to  prefide  in  their  meetings,  and  to 
p.ut  their  fentences  in  execution.  The  members  of 


each  tithing,  with  their  tithing- man  or  borfeliolder  at  Borfet 
their  head,  conftituted  a  court  of  juftice,  in  which  all  ^ 
the  little  controverfies  arifing  within  the  tithing  were  .  ‘  f 

determined.  If  any  difpute  of  great  difficulty  or  im¬ 
portance  happened,  or  if  either  of  the  parties  was  not 
willing  to  fubmit  to  a  fentence  given  in  the  titliing- 
court,  the  caufe  was  referred  or  appealed  to  the  next 
fuperior  court,  or  court  of  the  hundred. 

BORSET,  or  Borsett,  celebrated  for  its  baths, 
a  place  about  half  a  league  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Germany.  The  abbey  here  is  a  very  magnificent  pile 
of  building.  It  was  formerly  a  monaftery  ;  but  ferves 
for  a  nunnery,  whofe  abbef3  is  a  princefs  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  lady  of  Borfet.  The  waters  are  warm,  and 
of  the  nature  of  thofe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  they 
are  only  ufed  as  baths  for  the  difeafes  in  which  the 
waters  laft  mentioned  are  recommended,  and  alfo  in 
dropfical  and  cedematous  cafes.  The  waters  are  dl- 
ftinguilhed  into  the  upper  and  lower  fpriugs.  The 
former  Were  found  by  Dr  Simmons  to  raife  the  ther¬ 
mometer  to  158°,  the  latter  to  only  J270.  All  the- 
baths  are  fupplied  by  the  firft.  Dr  Simmons  obferved 
that  thefe  waters  were  much  lefs  fulphureous  than  thofe 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  probably  on  account  of  their  great¬ 
er  heat.  He  likewife  found  that  they  abounded  much 
with  felenites,  which  incruft  the  pipe  through  which 
the  water  paffes,  and  likewife  the  fides  of  the  bath. 
BORYSTHENES.  See  Boristhenes. 

BOS  (John  Baptift  du),  a  celebrated  author  and 
member  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  Beauvais 
in  1670,  and  finiftied  his  ftudies  at  the  Sorbonne.  In 
1695,  he  was  made  one  of  the  committee  for  foreign 
affairs  under  Mr  Torez  ;  and  was  afterwards  charged 
with  fome  important  tranfadtions  in  England,  Germa¬ 
ny,  Holland,  and  Italy.  At  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
was  handfomely  preferred,  made  an  abbe,  and  chofen 
perpetual  fecretary  of  the  French  academy.  He  was 
the  author  of  feveral  excellent  works ;  the  principal 
of  which  are,  1.  Critical  reflexions  upon  poetry  and 
painting,  3  vols  l2mo.  2.  The  hiftory  of  the  four 
Gordians,  confirmed  and  illuftrated  by  medals.  3.  A 
critical  hiftory  of  the  eftablilhment  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy  among  the  Gauls,  2  vols  4to,  4  vols  i2mo. 

He  died  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  March  1742. 

Bos  (Lewis  Janffen),  an  efteemed  painter,  was 
bom  at  Bois-le-Duc.  Having  been  carefully  inftruXed 
in  the  art  of  painting  by  the  artifts  of  his  native  city, 
he  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  ftudy  after  nature,  and 
rendered  himfelf  very  eminent  for  the  truth  of  his  co¬ 
louring  and  the  neatnefs  of  his  handling.  His  favou¬ 
rite  fubjeXs  were  flowers,  and  curious  plants,  which 
he  ufually  reprefented  as  grouped,  in  glaffes,  or  vafes 
of  cryftal,  half  filled  with. water  ;  and  gave  them  fo 
lovely  a  look  of  nature,  that  it  feemed  fcaree  poffible 
to  exprefs  them  with  greater  truth  or  delicacy.  It 
was  frequent  with  this  mailer  to  reprefent  the  drops  of 
dew  on  the  leaves  of  his  objcdts,  which  he  executed  ' 
with  an  uncommon  tranfparence  ;  and  embellilhed  his 
fubjeXs  with  butterflies,  bees,  wafps,  and  other  infedts, 
which,  Sandrart  fays,  were  fuperior  to  any  thing  of 
that  kind  performed  by  his  cotemporary  artifts.  He 
likewife  painted  portraits  with  very  great  fuccefs  ;  and 
fhowed  as  much  merit  in  that  llyle  as  lie  did  in  hi3. 
Compofitions  of  dill  life.  He  died  in  1507. 

BOS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  pecora.  The  charaXers  of  this  genus 
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are  taken  from  the  horns  and  teeth.  The  horns  are 
hollow  within  ;  and  turned  forward,  in  the  form  of 
crefcents :  There  are  eight  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
and  none  in  the  upper,  their  place  being  fupplied  by  a 
hard  membrane  ;  and  there  are  no  dog-teeth  in  either 
jaw.  Linnasus  enumerates  fix  fpecies,  viz. 

I.  The  taurus,  including  the  bull  and  cow,  has  cy¬ 
lindrical  horns  bent  outwards,  and  loofe  dewlaps.  The 
bull,  or  male,  is  naturally  a  fierce  and  terrible  animal. 
When  the  cows  are  in  feafon,  he  is  perfectly  ungo¬ 
vernable,  and  often  altogether  furious.  When  chaffed, 
he  has  an  air  of  fullen  majelly,  and  oft  tears  up  the 
ground  with  his  feet  and  horns.  The  principal  ufe  of 
the  bull  is  to  propagate  the  fpecies  ;  although  he  might 
be  trained  to  labour,  his  obedience  cannot  be  depended 
on.  A  bull,  like  a  ftallion,  fhould  be  the  moft  hand- 
fome  of  his  fpecies.  He  fhould  be  large,  well-made, 
andnn  good  heart ;  he  fhould  have  a  black  eye,  a  fierce 
afpeCt,  but  an  open  front ;  a  fhort  head  ;  thick,  fhort, 
and  blackifh  horns,  and  long  fhaggy  ears  ;  a  fhort  and 
ltraight  nofe,  large  and  full  breaft  and  fhouldcrs,  thick 
and  flefhy  neck,  firm  reins,  a  ftraight  back,  thick 
flefhy  legs,  and  a  long  tail  well  covered  with  hair.  Ca- 
ftration  remarkably  foftens  the  nature  of  this  animal  ; 
it  deftroys  all  his  fire  and  impetuofity,  and  renders  him 
mild  and  traCtable,  without  diminifhing  his  llrength  ; 
on  the  contrary,  after  this  operation,  his  weight  is  in- 
creafed,  and  he  becomes  fitter  for  the  purpofes  of  plow¬ 
ing,  &  c. 

The  beft  time  for  caftrating  bulls  is  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  when  they  are  18  months  or  two  years 
old  ;  when  .performed  fooner,  they  often  die.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  caftrate  calves  a  few  days 
after  birth.  But  fuch  as  furvive  an  operation  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  to  their  tender  age,  generally  grow  larger  and 
fatter,  and  have  more  courage  and  activity  than  thofe 
who  are  caftrated  at  the  age  of  puberty.  When  the 
operation  is  delayed  till  the  age  of  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
years,  they  lofe  but  few  of  the  qualities  of  bulls  ;  are 
much  more  furious  and  untraCtable  than  other  oxen  ; 
and  when  the  cows  are  in  feafon,  they  go  in  quelt  of 
them  with  their  ufual  ardour. 

The  females  of  all  thofe  fpecies  of  animals  which  we 
keep  in  flocks,  and  whofe  increafe  is  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject,  are  much  more  ufeful  than  the  males.  The  cow 
produces  milk,  butter,  cheefe,  & c.  which  are  principal 
articles  in  our  food,  and  befides  anfwer  many  ufeful  pur¬ 
pofes  in  various  arts.  Cows  are  generally  in  feafon, 
and  receive  the  bull,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  "July.  Their  time  of  geftation  is  nine 
months,  which  naturally  brings  the  veal  or  calves  to 
our  markets  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end 
of  April.  However,  luxuty  has  fallen  upon  methods 
of  interrupting  this  natural  courfe,  and  veal  may  be 
had  almoft  every  month  in  the  year.  Cows,  when  im¬ 
properly  managed,  are  very  fubjeCt  to  abortion.  In 
the  time  of  geftation,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  left  they  fliould 
leap  ditches,  See.  Neither  fliould  they  be  fuffered  to 
draw  in  the  plough  or  other  carriage,  which  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  fome  countries.  They  fliould  be  put  into  the 
beft  pafture,  and  fliould  not  be  milked  for  fix  weeks 
or  two  months  before  they  bring  fiyth  their  young. 
The  calf  fliould  be  allowed  to  fuck  and  follow  its  mo¬ 
ther  during  the  firft  fix  or  eight  days.  After  this  it 
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begins  to  eat  pretty  well,  and  two  or  three  fucks  in  a  B 
day  will  be  fufficient.  But  if  the  objeCt  be  to  have  it 
quickly  fattened  for  the  market,  a  few  raw  eggs  every 
day,  with  boiled  milk,  and  a  little  bread,  will  make  it 
excellent  veal  in  four  or  five  weeks.  This  management 
of  calves  applies  only  to  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  the 
butcher.  When  they  are  intended  to  be  nouriflied  and 
brought  up,  they  ought  to  have  at  Icaft  two  months 
fuck  ;  becaufe  the  longer  they  fuck,  they  grow  the 
ftronger  and  larger.  Thofe  that  are  brought  forth  in 
April,  May,  or  June,  are  the  moft  proper  for  this 
purpofe  ;  when  calved  later  in  the  feafon,  they  do  not 
acquire  fufficient  ftrength  to  fupport  them  during  the 
winter.  The  cow  comes  to  the  age  of  puberty  in  1 8 
months,  but  the  bull  requires  two  years :  but  although 
they  are  capable  of  propagating  at  thefe  ages,  it  is 
better  to  reftrain  them  till  they  be  full  three  years. 
From  three  to  nine  years  thofe  animals  are  in  full  vi¬ 
gour  ;  but  when  older,  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
be  fed  for  the  butcher.  A  milk-cow  ought  to  be  cho- 
fen  young,  flefliy,  and  with  a  brifk  eye. 

The  heavieft  and  moft  bulky  animals  neither  fleep  fo 
profoundly,  nor  fo  long,  as  the  fmaller  ones.  The 
fleep  of  the  ox  is  ihort  and  flight ;  he  wakes  at  the  leaft 
noiie.  He  lies  generally  on  the  left  fide,  and  the  kid-  • 
ney  of  that  fide  is  always  larger  than  the  other.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  oxen.  A  reddiih  or 
black  colour  is  moft  efteeemed.  The  hair  fhould  be 
gloffy,  thick,  and  foft ;  for  when  otlierwife,  the  animal 
is  either  not  in  health,  or  has  a  weakly  conftitution. 

The  beft  time  for  inuring  them  to  labour  is  at  the  age 
of  two  and  a  half  or  three  years.  The  ox  eats  very 
quick,  and  foon  fills  his  firft  ftomach  ;  alter  which  he 
lies  down  to  ruminate  or  chew  the  cud.  The  firft  and 
fecond  ftomaclis  are  continuations  of  the  fame  bag, 
and  very  capacious.  After  the  grafs  has  been  chewed 
over  again,  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mafli,  not  unlike 
boiled  fpinage  ;  and  under  this  form  it  is  fent  down  to 
the  third  ftomach,  where  it  remains  and  digefts  for 
fome  time ;  but  the  digeftion  is  not  fully  completed 
till  it  comes  to  the  fourth  ftomach,  from  which  it  is 
thrown  down  to  the  guts.  The  contents  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  ilomachs  are  a  collection  of  grafs  and  other 
vegetables  roughly  macerated ;  a  fermentation,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  commences,  which  makes  the  grafs  fwell. 

The  communication  between  the  fecond  and  third 
ftomach  is  by  an  opening  much  fmaller  than  the  gullet, 
and  not  fufficient  for  the  paffage  of  the  foodrin  this 
ftate.  Whenever  then  the  two  firft  ftomachs  are  di- 
ftended  with  food,  they  begin  to  contract,  or  rather 
perform  a  kind  of  reaCtiou.  This  reaction  comprefles 
the  food,  and  makes  it  endeavour  to  get  out:  now  the 
gullet  bei ng  larger  than  the  paffage  between  the  fecond 
and  third  ftomachs,  the  prelfure  of  the  ftomach  necef- 
farily  forces  it  up  the  gullet.  The  aCtion  of  rumina¬ 
ting,  however,  appears  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  volun¬ 
tary  ;  as  animals  of  this  kind  have  a  power  of  increa- 
fing  the  reaftion  of  their  ftomachs.  After  the  food 
undergoes  a  fecond  maftication,  it  is  then  reduced  into 
a  thin  pulp,  which  eafily  paffes  from  the  fecond  to  the 
third  ftomach,  where  it  is  ftill  further  macerated ;  from 
thence  it  paffes  to  the  fourth,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a 
perfeCt  mucilage,  every  way  prepared  for  being  taken 
up  by  the  lafteals,  and  converted  into  nouriihment. 
What  confirms  this  account  of  chewing  the  cud  is, 

that 
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that  as  long  as  thefe  animals  fuck  or  feed  upon  liquid 

SJ  ’iment,  they  never  ruminate;  and  in  the  winter,  when 
iey  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  hay  and  other  dry  vic¬ 
tuals,  they  ruminate  more  than  when  they  feed  upon 
frefh  grafs. 

Bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  are  fond  of  licking  them- 
felves,  efpecially  when  lying  at  reft.  But  this  practice 
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fho'uld  be  prevented  as  much  as  poffible;  for  as  the  hai*.  from  Poland. 


cattle  of  Cornwall  are  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  laft. 
The  large  fpecies  that  is  now  cultivated  through  moft  u 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  either  entirely  of  foreign 
extraction,  or  our  own  improved  by  a  crofs  with  the 
foreign  kind.  The  Lincolnflure  kind  derive  their  fize 
from  the  Holfteiu  breed  ;  and  the  large  homlefs  cattle 
that  are  bred  in  fome  parts  of  England,  come  originally 


is  an  undigeftible  fubftance,  it  lies  in  the  ilomach  or 
guts,  and  is  gradually  coated  by  a  glutinous  fubftance, 
which  in  time  hardens  into  round  ftones  of  a  confider- 
able  bulk,  which  fometimes  kills  them,  but  always 
prevents  their  fattening,  as  the  ftomach  is  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  digefting  the  food  fo  well  as  it  ought. 

The  age  of  thefe  animals  may  be  diftinguiilied  by 
tturelle.  '  l^e  teet^  an^  horns.  The  firft  fore-teeth  fall  out  at 


Ybout  250  years  ago,  there  was  found  in  Scotland 
a  wild  race  of  cattle,  which  were  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
and  had,  if  we  may  believe  Boethius,  manes  like  lions. 
Mr  Pennant  fays,  he  cannot  but  give  credit  to  the  re¬ 
lation  ;  having  feen  in  the  woods  of  Drumlanrig  in 
North  Britain,  and  in  the  park  belonging  to  Chilling- 
ham  caftle  in  Northumberland,  herds  of  cattle  probably 
derived  from  the  favage  breed.  They  had  loft  their 


the  age  of  fix  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others  of  manes,  but  retained  their  colour  and  fiercenefs ;  they 


a  darker  colour,  and  broader.  At  the  end  of  fixteen 
months,  the  next  milk-teeth  likewife  fall  out ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  all  the  fore-teeth 


were  of  a  middle  fize,  long  legged,  and  had  black  muz- 
zels  and  ears ;  their  horns  fine,  and  with  a  bold  and 
elegant  bend.— The  keeper  of  thofe  at  Chillingham 


renewed,  and  then  they  are  long,  pretty  white,  and  fat’d,  that  the  weight  of  the  ox  was  38  ftones;  of  the 
equal:  However,  as  the  animal  advances  in  years,  they  cow,  28  :  that  their  hides  were  more  efteemed  by  the 
become  unequal  and  blackifh.  The  horns  of  oxen  four  tanners  than  thofe  of  the  tame  5  and  they  would  give 


years  of  age  are  fmall  pointed,  neat,  and  fmooth,  but 
thickeft  hear  the  head  :  This  thick  part  next  feafon 
is  pufhed  further  from  the  head  by  a  horny  cylinder, 
which  is  alfo  terminated  by  another  fwelling  part,  and 
fo  on  (for  as  long  as  the  ox  lives,  the  horns  continue 
to  grow) ;  and  thefe  fwellings  become  fo  many  annular 


fixpence  per  ftone  more  for  them.  Thefe  cattle  were 
wild  as  any  deer;  on  being  approached,  they  would  in- 
ftantly  take  to  flight,  and  gallop  away  at  full  fpeed  ; 
never  mix  with  the  tame  fpecies  5  nor  come  near  the 
houfe,  unlefs  conftrained  to  it  by  hunger  in  very  fevere 
weather.  When  it  is  necefiary  to  kill  any,  they  are  al- 


knots  by  which  the  age  may  eafily  be  reckoned:  But  ways  fhot :  if  the  keeper  only  wounds  the  beaft,  he 


from  the  point  to  the  firft  knot  muft  be  counted  three 
years,  and  every  fucceeding  knot  only  one  year.  -The 


muft  take  care  to  keep  behind  fome  tree,  or  his  life 
would  be  in  danger  from  the  furious  attacks  of  the 


bull,  cow,  and  ox,  generally  live  about  fourteen  or  fif-  animal,  which  will  never  defift  till  a  period  is  put  to* 


teen  years. 

Ox-beef  is  very  nourifhing,  and  yields  a  ftrong  ali¬ 
ment  ;  the  flelh  of  a  cow,  when  well  fatted  and  young, 
is  not  much  inferior.  Bull-beef  is  hard,  tough,  and 
dry  ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  much  ufed  for  food. 
Veal  is  well  tafted,  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  rather  keeps 
the  body  open  than  otherwife. 


its  life. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  our  favage  cattle  by 
hiflorians.  One  relates,  that  Robert  BrUce  was  (in 
chafing  thefe  animals)  preferved  from  the  rage  of  a 
wild  bull  by  the  intrepidity  of  one  of  Iris  courtiers, 
from  which  he  and  his  lineage  acquired  the  name  of 
Turn-bull.  Fitz- Stephen  *  names  thefe  animals  (uri  *Hi/lcryol' 
The  northern  countries  of  Europe  produce  the  beft  JyheJlres)  among  thofe  that  harboured  in  the  great  fo- London 
cattle  of  this  kind.  In  general,  they  bear  cold  better  reft  that  in  his  time  lay  adjacent  to  London.  Another  preferved  in 
than  heat ;  for  this  reafon  they  are  not  fo  plenty  in  the  enumerates,  among  the  provifions  at  the  great  feaft  of 
fouthern  countries.  There  are  but  few  in  Afia  to  the  Nevil  archbifhop  of  York,  fix  wild  bulls ;  and  Sibbald 
fouth  of  Armenia,  or  in  Africa  beyond  Egypt  and  affures  us,  that  in  his  days  a  wild  and  white  fpecies  was 
Barbary.  America  produced  none  till  they  were  car-  found  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  but  agreeing  in 
ried  there  by  the  Europeans.  But  the  largeft  are  to  form  with  the  common  fort.  Thefe  were  probably  the 
he  met  with  in  Denmark,  Podolia,  the  Ukrain,  and  a-  fame  with  the  bifontes  jubati  of  Pliny  found  then  in. 
mong  the  Calmuck  Tartars  ;  likewife  thofe  of  Ireland,  Germany,  and  might  have  been  common  to  the  con- 
England,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  are  much  larger  than  tinent  and  our  ifland ;  the  lofs  of  their  favage  vigour 
tliofe  of  Perfia,  Turky,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain;  but  by  confinement  might  occafion  fome  change  in  the  ex- 
thofe  of  Barbary  are  leaft  of  all.  In  all  mountainous  ternal  appearance,  as  is  frequent  with  wild  aninuds  de  ¬ 
countries,  as  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  &c.  prived  of  liberty  ;  and  to  that  we  may  afcribe  their  lofs 
the  black  cattle  are  fmall ;  but  hardy,  and  when  fat-  of  mane.  The  urus  of  the  Hercynian  foreft  defcriVd 
tened  make  excellent  beef.  In  Lapland,  they  are  moftly  by  Caefar  (lib.  vi.)  was  of  this  kind  ;  the  fame  which 
white,  and  many  of  them  want  horns.  is  called  by  the  modern  Germans,  aurochs ,  i.  e.  bos 

The  Britilh  breed  of  cattle,  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  fylvejlris . 
uptd: .  has  in  general  been  fo  much  improved  by  foreign  mix-  The  ox  is  the  only  horned  animal  in  thefe  iflaitds  that 
ture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  original  kind  will  apply  his  ftrength  to  the  fervice  of  mankind.  It 
of  thefe  i (lands.  Thofe  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  is  now  generally  allowed,  that,  in  tire  draught,,  oxen 
been  originally  Britifh  are  far  inferior  in  fize  to  thofe  are  in  many  cafes  more  profitable  than  horfes;  their 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  European  continent :  the  food,  harnefsv  and  fhoes,  being  cheaper ;  and  fhould 
cattle  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  exceedingly  they  be  lamed  or  grow  old,  an  old  working  beaft  will 
fmall;  and  many  of  them,  males  as  well  as  females,  are  be  as  good  meat,  and  fatten  as  well,  as.a  young  one. 
homlefs:  the  Welfh  runts  are  much  larger:  the  black  There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  without  its 
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Eos.  ufe.  The  blood,  fat,  marrow,  hide,  hair,  horns,  hoofs, 

'“““"V1  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheefe,  whey,  urine,  liver,  gall, 
fpleen,  bones,  and  dung,  have  each  their  particular  ufe 
in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  medicine. 

The  (kin  has  been  of  great  ufe  in  all  ages.  The  an¬ 
cient  Britons,  before  they  knew  a  better  method,  built 
their  boats  withofiers,  and  covered  them  with  the  hides 
of  bulls,  which  ferved  them  for  fhort  coafling  voyages. 

Primum  tana  falix  made fafto  vimine  p  ary  am 
Texitur  in  puppim ,  ctefaque  indutajuvenco, 

Vsttoris  pal  tens,  tumidum  fuper  critical  avmem: 
Sic  Venetns  Jiagnante  Pado ,  fufoque  Brit  annus 
Navigat  aceano.  Lucan,  lib.  iv.  13 1. 

The  bending  willow  into  barks  they  twine; 

Then  line  the  work  with  fpoilsof  (laughtei’d  kine. 
Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  fifhers  know, 

When  in  dull  marfties  Hands  the  fettling  Pa; 

On  fuchto  neighb’ring  Gaul,  allur’d  by  gain, 
The  bolder  Britons  crofs  the  fwelling  main. 

Rowe. 

Vefiels  of  this  kind  are  Hill  in  ufe  on  the  Irifh  lakes  ; 
and  on  the  Dee  and  Severn:  In  Ireland  they  are  called 
■curach;  in  Englifli,  coracles;  from  the  Britifh  c<wr'wgl, 
a  word  Signifying  a  boat  of  that  ftruCture.  At  prefent 
the  hide,  when  tanned  and  curried,  ferves  for  boots, 
(hoes,  and  numberlefs  other  conveniences  of  life. — 
Vellum  is  made  of  the  thinneft  calve-fkins,  and  the 
Campbell's  fl4;ns  bf  abortions.  Of  the  horn6  are  made  combs, 
Surve  *1  boxes,  handles  for  knives,  and  drinking  veffek ;  and 
rve^‘  when  foftened  by  water,  obeying  the  manufacturer's 
hands,  they  form  pellucid  laminae  for  the  fides  oflan- 
thorns.  Thefe  lad  conveniences  were  invented  by  the 
great  king  Alfred,  who  firft  ufed  them  to  pveferve  his 
candle  time-meafurers  from  the  wind;  or  (as  other 
writers  wiH  have  it)  the  tapers  that  were  fet  up  before 
the  reliques  in  the  miferable  tattered  churches  of  that 
•time.  The  very  fmalleft  fragments,  and  even  the  duft 
and  filing,  of  horn,  are  found  very  ferviceable  in  ma¬ 
nuring  cold  lands.  The  matter  lying  within,  on  which 
•the  horn  is  formed,  is  called  the  dough  ;  and,  when  dry, 
is  ufed  in  making  walls  or  fences,  in  which,  covered 
from  wet,  it  will  laft  a  long  time.  It  is  alfo  molt  ad¬ 
mirable  in  mending  roads,  where  the  foil  is  foft  and 
fpewy ;  for,  diffolving,  it  becomes  a  glutinous  fub- 
llance,  that  binds  amazingly  with  gravel.  As  a  ma¬ 
nure,  they  allow  between  two  and  three  quarter-facks 
to  an  acre.  Horn  faw-duft  with  mould  is  an  excellent 
compoft  for  flowers.  It  is  alfo  of  ufe  in  hardening, 
■and  giving  what  is  called  a  proper  temper,  to  metals. 
In  medicine,  horns  were  employed  as  alexipharmics 
or  antidotes  againll  poifon,  the  plague,  or  the  fmall- 
pox  ;  they  have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  Rnglijb 
bazaar,  and  are  faid  to  have  been  found  to  anfwer  the 
end  of  the  oriental  kind. 

The  teguments,  cartilages,  and  griftles,  for  the  in¬ 
different, — and,  for  the  finer,  all  the  cuttings,  parings, 
and  ferapes  of  hides, — are  boiled  in  water,  till  the  ge¬ 
latinous  parts  of  them  are  thoroughly  dilfolved  ;  and 
the  mafs,  properly  dried,  becomes  glue.  See  Glue. 

The  bones  are  ufed  by  mechanics  w’here  ivory  is  too 
expenfive  ;  by  which  the  common  people  are  ferved 
with  many  neat  conveniences  at  an  eaiy  rate.  From 
•the  tibia  and  carpus  bones  13  procured  an  oil  much  11- 
fed  by  coach-makers  and  others  in  dreffing  and  cleaa- 
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ing  hamefs,  and  all  trappings  belonging  to  a  coach;  and 
the  bones  calcined  afford  a  fit  matter  for  tefts  for  the 
ufe  of  the  refiner  in  the  fmelting  trade.  The  blood  is 
ufed  as  an  excellent  manure  for  fruit-trees,  and  is  the 
balls  of  that  fine  colour  the  Prufiian  blue.  The  fi- 
new  s  are  prepared  fo  as  to  become  a  kind  of  thread  or 
fmall  cord,  ufed  in  fewing  fuddles,  in  making  racquets, 
and  other  things  of  a  like  nature.  The  hair  hath  alfo 
its  value,  and  is  employed  in  many  different  ways. 
The  long  hair  of  the  tail  is  frequently  mixed  with 
horfe-hair  fpun  into  ropes,  and  fometimes  wove.  The 
fhort  hair  ferve3  to  Huff  faddles,  feats  of  feveral  kinds, 
mattrefles,  and  chairs.  The  refufe  is  a  good  manure, 
and  operates  more  fpeedily  than  the  horns.  The  fat, 
tallow,  and  fuet,  furnifh  us  with  light  ;  and  are  alfo 
ufed  to  precipitate  the  fait  that  is  drawn  from  briny 
fprings.  The  gall,  liver,  fpleen,  and  urine,  had  alfo 
their  place  in  the  materia  medica,  though  they  have 
now  reiigned  it  to  more  efficacious  and  agreeable  me¬ 
dicines.  The  ufes  of  butter,  cheefe,  cream,  and  milk, 
in  domeftic  ceconomy,  and  the  excellence  of  the  latter 
in  furnilhing  a  palatable  nutriment  for  moll  people 
whofe  organs  of  digeftion  are  weakened,  are  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  be  infifted  on. 

II.  The  bon asus  has  a  long  mane  ;  its  horns  are 
bent  round  towards  the  cheek,  and  are  not  above  a 
fpan  long.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  bull,  and  is 
a  native  of  Africa  and  Alia.  When  enraged,  he  throws 
out  his  dung  upon  dog9  or  other  animals  that  annoy 
him  ;  the  dung  has  a  kind  of  cauftic  quality,  which 
burns  the  hair  off  any  animal  it  falls  upon. 

III.  The  bison  has  fliort  black  rounded  horns,  with 
a  great  interval  between  their  bafes.  On  the  Ihoulders 
is  a  vafl  hunch,  confiding  of  a  flelhy  fubftance,  much 
elevated.  The  fore- parts  of  the  body  are  thick  and 
ftrong;  the  hind-part,  (lender  and  weak.  The  hunch 
and  head  are  covered  with  a  very  long  undulated  fleece, 
divided  into  locks,  of  a  dull  ruff- colour :  this  is  at 
times  fo  long,  as  to  make  the  fore-part  of  the  animal 
of  a  lliapelefs  appearance,  and  to  obfeure  its  fenfe  of 
feeing.  During  winter,  .the  whole  body  is  clothed  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  fummer  the  hind  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  naked,  wrinkled,  and  dufky.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long  ;  at  the  end  is  a  tuft  of  black  hairs,  the 
reft  naked.  It  inhabits  Mexico  and  the  interior  parts 
of  North  America.  It  is  found  in  great  herds  in  the 
Savannas  ;  and  is  fond  of  marfhy  places,  where  it  lod¬ 
ges  amidft  the  high  reeds.  In  Louifiana  they  are  feen 
feeding  in  herds  innumerable,  promifeuoufly  with  mul¬ 
titudes  of  (tags  and  deer,  during  morning  and  evening  ; 
retiring  in  the  fultry  heats  into  the  (hade  of  tall  reeds, 
which  border  the  rivers- of  America.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  (hy  ;  and  very  fearful  of  man,  unlefs  they 
are  wounded,  when  they  purfue  tlieir  enemy,  and  be¬ 
come  very  dangerous. 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals  is  a  favourite  diverfioa 
of  the  Indians ;  and  is  effe&ed  in  two  ways.  Firft, 
by  (hooting:  when  the  markfman  mud  take  great 
care  to  go  againft  the  wind  ;  for  their  lmell  is  fo  ex- 
quifite,  that  the  moment  they  get  feent  of  him  they 
inftantly  retire  with  the  utmoft  precipitation.  He 
aims  at  their  (houlders,  that  they  may  drop  at  once, 
and  not  be  irritated  by  an  ineffe&ual  wound.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  wind  does  not  favour  the  beads,  they  may 
be  approached  very  near,  being  blinded  by  the  hair 

which 
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I  which  covers  their  eyes. — The  other  method  is  per- 

I  v-*—-'  formed  by  a  great  number  of  men,  who  divide  and 

form  a  vaft  fquare  :  each  band  fets  fire  to  the  dry  grafs 
of  the  favannah  where  the  herds  arc  feeding :  thefe 
animals  having  a  great  dr  ead  of  fire  which  they  fee  ap- 

Iproach  on  all  lides,  they  retire  from  it  to  the  centre  of 
the  fquare  ;  when  the  bands  clofe  and  kill  them  (preffed 
1  together  in  heaps)  without  the  leaf!  hazard.  It  is 

pretended,  that  on  every  expedition  of  this  nature  they 
kill  1500  or  2000  beeves.  The  hunting-grounds  are 
preferibed  with  great  form,  left  the  different  bands 
{liquid  meet  and  interfere  in  the  diverfion.  Penalties 
are  enafted  on  fuch  who  infringe  the  regulations,  as 
well  as  on  thofe  who  quit  their  polls  and  fuffer  the 
;  beafts  to  efcape  from  the  hollow  fquares ;  the  punifh- 

ments  are,  the  {tripping  the  delinquents,  the  taking  a- 
way  their  arms  (which  is  the  greateft difgrace  a  favage 
|  can  undergo),  or  laftly  the  demolition  of  their  ca¬ 

bins. 

The  ufes  ©f  thefe  animals  are  various.  Powder-fla/ks 
are  made  of  their  horns.  The  lk  ins  are  very  valuable} 

I1  in  old  times  the  Indians  made  of  them  the  belt  targets. 

When  dreffed,  they  form  an  excellent  buff ;  the  In¬ 
dians  drefs  them  with  the  hair  on,  and  clothe  them- 
1  felves  with  them  }  the  Europeans  of  Louifiana  ufe 

I!  them  for  blankets,  and  find  them  light,  warm,  and 

foft.  The  flefti  is  a  confiderable  article  of  food,  and 
j  the  bunch  on  the  back  is  efteerfied  a  very  great  delica¬ 

cy.  The  bulls  become  exceffively  fat,  and  yield  great, 
quantities  of  tallow>  1 50  pounds  weight  having  been  gqt 
a  from  a  fingle  beaft,  which  forms  a  confiderable  matter 

I  of  commerce.  Thefe  over-fed  animals  ufually  become 

I  -  the  prey  of  wolves ;  for,  by  reafon  of  their  great  un- 
1  wieldinefs,  they  cannot  keep  up  . with  the  herd.  The 
Indians,  by  a  very  bad  policy,  prefer  the  flefh  of  the 
Ifi  cows  ;  which  in  time  will  deftroy  the  fpecies  :  they 

w  complain  of  the  ranknefsof  that  of  the  bulls  ;  but  Du 

r  Pratz  thinks  the  laft  much  more  tender,  and  that  the 

ranknefs  might  be  prevented  by  cutting  off  the  tef- 
tides  as  foon  as  the  beaft  is  killed.  The  hair  or  wool 
is  fpun  into  cloth,  gloves,  ftockings,  and  garters, 
which  are  very  ftrong,  and  look  as  well  as  thofe  made 
j|  of  the  beft  {beeps  wool;  Governor  Pownall  affures  us, 
that  the  moft  luxurious  fabric  might  be  made  of  it. 
The  fleece  of  one  of  thefe  animals-has  been  found  to 
,  weigh  eight  pounds. 

Their  fagacity  in  defending  themfelves  again  ft  the 
attacks  of  wolves  is  admirable.  When  they  feent  the 
approach  of  a  drove  of  thofe  ravenous  creatures, 
the  herd  flings  itfelf  into  the  form  of  a  circle :  the 
weakeft  keep  in  the  middle  ;  the  llrongeft  are  ranged 
on  the  outfide,  prefenting  to  the  enemy  an  impene¬ 
trable  front  of  horns  :  fhould  they  be  taken  by  fur- 
prife,  and  have  recourfe  to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fat- 
Vj  tell  or  the  weakeft  are  fure  to  perifh.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  tame  and  domefticate  the  wild,  by  catch¬ 
ing  the  calves  and  bringing  them  up  with  the  com- 
?  mon  kind,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  breed  ;  but  it  has 

s'  not  yet  been  found  to  anfwer  :  notwithftanding  they 

had  the  appearance  for  a  time  of  having  loft  their  fa- 
'  1  vage  nature,  yet  they  always  grew  impatient  of  re- 

•  ftraint,  and  by  reafon  of  their  great  ftrength  would 

break  down  the  ftrongeft  inclofure,  and  entice  the 
I.  tame  cattle  into  the  corn-fields.  They  have  been 
r  known  to  engender  together,  and  to  breed. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II. 


a,  T-he  muff-ox  of  Hudfon’s  bay,  a  variety  of  this  Bo«. 
fpecies,  wants  the  hump  between  the  {houlders.  It  is  *— “”V'" 
about  the  fize  of  a  Scotch  bullock  ;  has  a  thick  body, 

and  fhort  legs.  The  horns  are  large,  and  very  re¬ 
markable  :  they  are  United  at  their  origin  in  the  Ikull; 
but  immediately’after,  they  fall  down  on  each  fide  of 
the  crown  of  the  head,  then  taper  away  fmall,the  points 
turning  up.  The  hair  is  black,  and  grows  to  a  great 
length ;  underneath  which  is  a  fine  wool  fuperior  to 
Vigonia  wool.  The  male  only  has  the  curious  fcalp  ; 
the  female  is  covered  with  hair.  Thefe  animals  frequent 
the  country  about  100  miles  inwards  to  the  north-weft 
of  Churchill  river  in  Hudfon’s  bay,  where  they  are 
very  numerous.  They  live  in  herds  of  30,  40,  and 
upwards  to  the  number  of  80  or  100.  The  bulls  are 
very  few  in  proportion  to  the  cows  :  for,  according  to 
Mr  Graham’s  information,  it  is  rare  to  fee  more  than 
two  or  three  full-grown  bulls  with  the  largeft  herd  ; 
and  from  the  number  of  males  which  at  times  are 
found  dead,  the  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  they  kill 
each  other  in  contending  for  the  females  at  the  rutting 
feafon.  They  are  then  fo  jealous  of  their  miftreffes, 
that  they  run  at  either  man  or  beaft  who  offers  to  ap¬ 
proach  them,  and  have  been  feen  to  run  and  bellow 
even  at  ravens  and  other  large  birds  which  chanced  to 
fly  or  light  near  them.  They  go  to  rut  in  Auguft. 

The  females  bring  forth  their  young  about  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  are  never  known 
to  have  more  than  one  at  a  time.  They  delight  moft 
in  the  ftonnieft  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  barren 
grounds,  and  are  feldom  found  at  any  great  diftance 
through  the  woods.  Though  a  beaft  of  confiderable 
magnitude  and  apparently  unwieldy  form,  yet  it  climbs 
the  rocks  with  great  eafe.  and  agility  ;  and  is  nearly  as 
fure-footed  as  a  goat,  and  like  that  animal  will  feed  on 
any  thing :  for  though  they  feem  fondeft  of  grafs,  yet  in 
winter  they  eat  mofs  and  any  other  herbage  they  can 
find  ;  alfo  the  tops  of  the  willows  and  the  brufli  of  the 
pine-tree.  The  flefti  of  this  animal  no  ways  refembles 
that  of  the  weftern  buffalo  5  but  is  more  like  that  of 
the  moofe  or  elk,  the  fat  being  of  a  clear  white  {light¬ 
ly  tinged  with  a  light  azure.  The  calves  and  young 
heifers  are  exceeding  good  eating;  but  the  fleflvof  the 
bulls  both  fmell  and  tafte  fo  ftrong  of  mufti,  as  to 
render  it  very  difagreeable.  It  feems  to  have  been 
from  want  of  better  information,  that  Mr  Drage  af- 
fert6  the  heart  to  be  the  moft  impregnated :  had  he 
faid  the  kidneys,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  the 
truth.  The  urine  muft  cbntain  this  feent  in  a  very 
great  degree  :  for  the  penis  is  always  lubricated  with 
a  brown  gummy  fubftance,  fo  highly  feented  with 
mulk,  that  after  having  been  kept  for  feveral  years  it 
does  not  feem  to  have  loft  any  of  its  quality.  The  dung 
of  this  animal  (though  fo  large)  is  all  in  little  round 
knobs  ;  and  fo  exaSly  like  that  of  the  varying  hare 
both  in  fize  and  colour,  that  it  would  be  very  eafy  to 
miftake  the  one  for  the  other,  were  it  not  for  the  quan¬ 
tity.  The  Indians  kill  great  numbers  of  them.  From 
2000  to  4000  weight  of  the  flefti  frozen  is  brought  to 
Prince  of  Wales’s  fort  annually,  and  is  ferved  out  as 
provifions  to  the  Europeans.  See  the  figures,  Plate  Cl. 

b.  The  Cape  Buffalo ,  or  Bos  Caffer  of  Sparrman,  an¬ 
other  variety,  inhabits  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  north 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  does  not  extend  to  the 
north  of  theTropic.  They  are  faid  to  be  greatly  fuperior 
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in  fize  to  tlielargeftEnglilhox :  hang  their  lieadsdown, and 
have  a  moil  ferocious  and  malevolent  appearance.  They 
are  in  fa&  exceffively  fierce  and  dangerous  to  travellers  ; 
will  lie  quietly  in  wait  inthewoods,  and  rufh  fuddenly  on 
paffengers,  and  trample  them,  their  horfes,  and  oxen  of 
draught,  under  their  feet :  fo  that  they  are  to  be  fhun- 
ned  as  the  molt  cruel  beaffs  of  this  country.  They  will 
even  return  to  the  attack,  and  delight  to  lick  the 
flaughtered  bodies.  They  are  prodigioufly  fwift,  and 
fo  ltrong,  that  a  young  one  of  three  years  of  age,  be¬ 
ing  placed  with  fix  tame  oxen  in  a  waggon,  could  not 
by  their  united  force  be  moved  from  the  fpot.  They 
are  alfo  found  in  the  interior  parts  of  Guinea  ;  but  are 
fo. fierce  and  dangerous,  that  the  negroes  who  are  in 
chafe  of  other  animals  are  fearful  of  {hooting  at  them. 
The  lion,  which  can  break  the  back  of  the  ftrongeft 
domeftic  oxen  at  one  blow,  cannot  kill  this  fpecies, 
except  by  leaping  on  its  back,  and  fuffocating  it  by 
fixing  its  talons  about  its  nofe  and  mouth.  The  lion 
often  perifhes  in  the  attempt ;  but  leaves  the  marks  of 
its  fury  about  the  mouth  and  nofe  of  the  bead.  They 
live  in  great  herds,  efpecially  in  Krake-Kamma,  and 
other  defarts  of  the  Cape;  and  retire  during  the  day  into 
the  thick  forefts.  They  are  reckoned  good  meat  by 
the  Dutch  of  the  Cape.  They  are  called  Aurochs ,  but 
differ  totally  from  the  European.  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  ha3  prevented  the  vaft  length  and  abundance  of 
hair  which  diftinguifhes  the  former,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  herbage  in  this  country  has  given  it  the  vaft  fu- 
periority  of  fize. 

Of  this  animal  we  have  the  following  account  by 
Dr  Sparrinan,  who  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  diftinft 
delineation  and  defcription  of  it.  Defcribing  the  death 
of  one  that  was  {hot,  he  informs  us,  that  “  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  report  of  the  gun,  the  buffalo  fell  up¬ 
on  its  knees:  that  he  afterwards,  however,  raifed  himfelf 
up,  and  ran  feven  or  eight  hundred  paces  into  a 
thicket ;  and  dire&ly  upon  this,  with  a  moft  dreadful 
bellowing,  gave  us  to  underftand  that  it  was  all  over 
with  him.  All  this  together  formed  a  fpettacle, 
which*  moft  fportfmen  would  have  been  highly  delight¬ 
ed  to  have  been  prefent  at.  This  creature,  as  well  ns 
moft  of  the  larger  kind  of  game,  was  fhot  by  a  Hot¬ 
tentot.  Even  fome  of  the  beft  huntfmen  among  the 
farmers  are  obliged,  for  the  moft  part,  to  make  ufe  of 
Hottentots  by  way  of  bufti-hunters  5  as  in  their  lkin 
cloaks  they  do  not  excite  the  attention  of  the  wild 
beafts  fo  much  as  the  Europeans  do  in  their  drefs. 
They  are  hkewife  ready  at  any  time  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion  for  it,  to  go  barefoot,  and  crawl  foftly  upon 
their  bellies,  till  they  come  within  a  proper  diftance  of 
the  animal.  Moreover,  when  the  buffalo  at  length  is 
irritated,  the  Hottentots  can  much  eafier  efcape  from 
the  danger  which  threatens  them  than  a  Chriftian.  I 
myl'elf,  on  another  occafion,  faw  two  Hottentots  run 
with  amazing  fwiftnefs  when  -a  buffalo  was  in  purfuit 
of  them.  It  was  not  without  the  greateft  difcontent 
on  the  part  of  my  Hottentots  that  I  made  a  draught 
and  took  the  dimen  fions  of  this  buffalo  ;  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  them,  in  the  mean  while,  from  falling  aboard  of 
the  flefh.  Neither  did  they  afterwards  delay  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  cut  a  few  flices  off  and  broil  them.  They 
likewife  laid  two  bones  on  the  fire  to  broil,  for  the  fake 
of  the  marrow.  After  this  they  began  to  take  out 
the  entrails,  which,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  my 


Hottentots,  perfectly  refembled  thofe  of  an  ox :  the 
buffalo’s,  however,  are  much  larger,  and  take  up  more 
room,  and  indeed  gave  us  no  little  trouble  in  clearing 
them  away ;  for  the  diameter  of  this  creature’s  body 
was  full  three  feet. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  the  fize  of  the  buffalo  was  as 
follows:  the  length  eight  feet,  the  height  five  and  a 
half,  and  the  fore  legs  two  feet  and  a  half  long ;  the 
larger  hoofs  were  five  inches  over  ;  from  the  tip  of  the 
muzzle  to.  the  horns  was  twenty-two  inches.  This 
animal  in  fhape,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  plate,  very  much 
refembled  the  common  ox  ;  but  the  bnffalo  has  much 
ftouter  limbs,  in  proportion  tc  its  height  and  length. 
Their  fetlocks  hang  likewife  nearer  to  the  ground. 
The  horns  are  Angular,  both  in  their  form  and  pofi- 
tion  :  the  bafes  of  them"  are  1 3  inches  broad,  and  are 
only  an  inch  diftance  from  each  other ;  by  which 
means,  there  is  formed  between  them  a  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  or  furrow,  in  a  great  ’  meafure  bare  of  .hair.  Mea- 
furing  them  from  this  furrow,  the  horns  rife  up  in  a 
fplierical  form,  with  an  elevation  of  three  inches  at 
moft.  In  this  way  they  extend  over  a  great  part  of 
the  head,  viz.  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  three  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eyes  ;  fo 
that  the  part  from  which  they  grow  out,  does  not  oc¬ 
cupy  a  fpace  of  lefs  than  18  or  20  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  From  hence  bending  down  on  each  fide  of 
the  neck,  and  becoming  more  cylindrical  by  degrees, 
they  each  of  them  form  a  curve,  the  convex  part  of 
which  is  turned  towards  the  ground,  and  the  point  up 
in  the  air;  which,  however,  at  the  fame  time  is  gene¬ 
rally  inclined  backwards.  The  diftance  between  the 
points  of  the  horns  is  frequently  above  five  feet  5  the 
colour  of  them  is  black ;  and  the  furface,  to  within  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  'them,  meafured  from  the  bafe,  is 
very  rough  and  craggy,  with  cavities  fometimes  an 
inch  deep.  Neither  thefe  cavities,  nor  the  elevations 
which  are  formed  between  them,  appear  to  be  at  all 
accidental,  as  there  is  a  tolerable:  iimilarity  between 
thefe  excrefcences,  though  they  are  very  different  in 
different  buffaloes.  The  ears  are  a  foot  in  length, 
fomewhat  pendant,  and  in  a  great  meafure  covered  and 
defended  by  the  lower  edges  of  the  horns.  The  edges 
of  the  ears  are  notched  and  fhrivelled  up  in  divers 
ways,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the  wounds  thefe 
creatures  frequently  receive  in  their  battles  with  each 
other,  and  from  the  rents  they  get  in  the  briars  and 
almojl  impenetrable  thickets  through  which  they  pafs, 
together  with  other  cafualtiesof  that  nature  :  Though 
feveral  Hottentots  have  been  induced  from  thence  to 
imagine,  that  the  buffaloes  belonged  to  certain  fuper- 
natural  beings,  who  marked  thefe  animals  in  this  man¬ 
ner  for  their  own  cattle.  By  way  of  naming  thefe 
beings  to  me,  they  made  ufe  of  the  word  duyvel ,  which 
means  devil. 

“  The  hairs  of  the  buffalo  are  of  a  dark  brown  co¬ 
lour,  about  an  inch  long;  harfli ;  and  011  fuch  males  as 
are  advanced  in  years,  very  thin,  efpecially  on  the 
middle  of  the  fides  of  the  belly  :  hence  they  appear 
at  forrte  diftance  as  if  they  were  girt  with  a  belt ;  and 
what  contributes  not  a  little  to  this  appearance  is,  that 
the  buffaloes  in  general  are  very  fond  of  rolling  in  the 
mire.  The  hairs  on  the  knees  are  in  moft  buffaloes 
fomewhat  longer  than  thofe  on  the  reft  of  the  body, 
and  lie  as  it  were  in  whirls.  The  eyes  are  fomewhat 

funk 
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Bos,  funk  within  their  prominent  orbits.  This,  together 
—v——''  with  the  near  fituation  of  them  to  the  bafes  of  the 
horns,  which  hang  fomewhat  over  its  pendant  dangling 
ears,  and  its  ufual  method  of  holding  its  head  inclined 
to  one  fide,  gives  the  buffalo  a  fierce  and  treacherous 
afpedl.  The  difpofition  likewife  of  the  animal  feems 
to  correfpond  with  it3  countenance.  He  may  in  fome 
fort  be  called  treacherous,  as  he  is  wont  to  hide  him- 
felf  among  the  trees,  and  ftand  there  (kulking  till  fome- 
•  body  happens  to  come  very  near  him,  when  he  rufhes 
out  at  once  into  the  road,  and  attacks  them.  This 
animal  likewife  deferves  the  appellation  of  fierce  and 
cruel;  as  it  has  been  remarked,  that,  not  content  with 
throwing  down  and  killing  the  perfon  whom  he  at¬ 
tacks,  he  flands  over  him  afterwards,  in  order  to 
trample  upon  him  with  his  hoofs  and  heels,  at  the 
fame  time  crufhing  him  with  his  knees,  and  with  his 
horns  and  teeth  tearing  to  pieces  and  mangling  the 
whole  body,  and  (tripping  off  the  fkin  by  licking  it 
with  his  tongue.  This,  however,  he  does  not  do  all  at 
once,  but  at  intervals,  going  away  between  whiles  to 
fome  drftance  off.  Notwithflandiug  all  this,  the  buf¬ 
falo  will  bear  to  be  hunted  ;  though  fometimes  he  will 
turn  and  hunt  his  purfuer,  whofe  only  dependence  in 
that  cafe  is  upon  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  (teed.  The  fureft 
way  to  efcape  from  him  is  to  ride  up  fome  hill,  as  the 
great  bulk  of  the  buffalo’3  body,  like  that  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  is, a  weight  fufficient  to  prevent  him  from  being 
able  to  vie  with  the  (lender  and  fine  limbed  horfe  in 
fwiftnefs  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buffalo,  in 
going  down-hill,  gets  on  much  fader  than  the  horfe  ; 
a  faft  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  been  an  eye- 
vvitnefs. 

“  The  flefh  of  the  buffalo  is  coarfe  and  not  very  fat, 
but  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  high  and  not  difagreeable 
flavour.  The  hide  is  thick  and  tough,  and  is  in  great 
requell  with  the  farmers  for  thongs  and  harnefTes.  Of 
it  we  made  the  only  halters  that  can  be  depended  upon 
for  fecuring  our  horfes  and  oxen  ;  fo  that  thefe  beafl3 
cannot  get  loofe  by  fnapping  them  afunder,  which  they 
are  otherwife  apt  to  do  when  the  lions  and  wolves 
make  their  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood.  Every 
fucli  halter  (hould  be  a  finger  and  a  half  in  breadth 
and  about  three  yards  long,  and  are  fold  a  good  way 
up  in  the  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  rixdollar  a-piece. 

“  The  hide  of  the  buffalo  we  had  now  fhot,  after  it 
had  been  dreffed  in  fome  fort  by  my  Hottentots,  by 
being  ftretched  out  and  falted  a  little,  and  afterwards 
half  dried,  ferved  to  make  a  pair  of  new  four-plaited 
traces  for  my  waggon.  We  obferved,  that  the  ball 
had  hit  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  entered  the 
lungs ;  where,  though  it  did  not  feem  to  have  ftruck 
againfl  any  bone,  and  though  it  was  alloyed  with  the 
ufual  quantity  of  tin,  it  was  yet  found  to  be  pretty 
much  flattened.  In  other  buffaloes  that  we  fhot  fiuce, 

I  have  fometimes  found  the  balls,  though  alloyed  with 
tin,  fhivered  into  feveral  pieces  againfl  the  bones  in  the 
|  internal  parts,  or  at  lead  very  much  flattened.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  worth  while  to  fet  about  (hooting  the 
buffalo  with  balls  made  of  lead  only,  for  they  will  fel- 
dom  be  able  to  penetrate  into  thofe  parts  where  they 
are  likely  to  prove  mortal.  Befides  being  poffeffed  of 
the  degree  of  hardnefs  lequifite,  a  ball  (hould  be  of  a 
.tolerable  fize,  in  order  to-kill  fo  large  an  animal  as  the 


buffalo.  The  lead  that  ought  to  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  (hould  weigh  two  ounces  and  a  quarter. 

“  My  Hottentots  (howed  fo  much  diligence  and 
zeal  both  in  cutting  up  and  eating  this  bead,  that  the 
encouragement  and  (limiilation  which  is  otherwife  fre¬ 
quently  lieceffary  to  fet  their  fluggifli  and  heavy  fouls* 
in  motion,  would  on  this  occafion  have  been  quite  fu- 
perfluous.  They  drove  the  waggon  then  up  to  the 
place  where  the  beaft  lay,  and  loaded  it  with  the  bed 
and  fatteft  part  of  the  fle(h.  The  raw  hide,  which 
was  of  confiderable  weight  and  extent,  was  tied  under 
the  waggon  till  it  (hould  be  wanted,  and  the  two 
remaining  legs  or  marrow-bones  were  fattened  to  each 
fide  of  the  body  of  the  waggon.  Notwithftanding  this, 
our  Bofliies-men  had  each  of  them  loaded  themfelves 
with  a  quantity  of  flips  of  flefh  made  up  into  bundles. 
Thus  covered  up  to  the.  eyes  and  ears  in  meat,  we 
made  a  fingular_  appearance,  which  might  have  given 
any  traveller  who  had  happened  to  pafs  that  way  the 
idea  of  a  walking  flefli-market.  As  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  afwarm  of  other  carnivorous  animals  in  a 
confiderable  number,  viz.  eagles,  falcons,  and  common 
hawks,  were  feen  foon  afterwards  to  occupy  our  places 
about  the  buffalo’s  remains  ;  though  wc  faw  none  of 
them  either  in  the  trees  or  flying  about  in  the  air  till 
we  had  got  to  the  diftance  of  a  few  gun -(hots  from  the 
fpot.” 

Another  hunt  of  this  formidable  animal  he  afterwards 
deferibes  as  follows :  “  There  was  now  again  a  great 
fcarcity  of  meat  in  the  waggon  ;  for  which  reafon  my 
Hottentots  began  to  grumble,  and  reminded  me  that 
we  ought  not  to  watte  fo  much  of  our  time  in  looking 
after  infedls  and  plants,  but  give  a  better  look  out  after 
the  game.  At  the  fame  time  they  pointed  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  dale  over-run  with  wood,  at  the  upper  edge  of 
which,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
fpot  where  we  then  were,  they  had  feen  feveral  buffa¬ 
loes.  Accordingly  we  went  thither ;  but  though  our 
fatigue  was  leffened  by  our  Hottentots  carrying  our 
guns  for  us  up  a  hill,  yet  we  were  quite  out  of  breath 
and  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  before  we  got  up 
to  it.  Yet,  what  even  now  appears  to  me  a  matter  of 
wonder  is,  that  as  foon  as  we  had  got  a  glimpfe  of  the 
game,  all  this  languor  left  us  in  an  inftant.  In  fact, 
we  each  of  us  drove  to  fire  before  the  other,  fo  that  we 
feemed  entirely  to  have  loft  fight  of  all  prudence  and 
caution.  When  we  advanced  to  within  twenty  or 
thirty  paces  of  the  beaft,  and  coiifequently  were  per¬ 
haps  likewife  in  fome  degree  actuated  by  our  fears,  we 
difeharged  our  pieces  pretty  nearly  at  the  fame  time  ; 
while  the  buffalo,  which  was  upon  rather  lower  ground 
than  we  were,  behind  a  thin  fcambling  bufti,  feemed  to 
turn  his  head  round  in  order  to  make  towards  us.  In 
the  mean  while,  however,  the  moment  we  had  difehar¬ 
ged  our  guns,  we  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  him  fall,  and 
dire&ly  afterwards  run  down  into  the  thickeft  part  of 
the  wood.  This  induced  us  to  hope  that  our  (hot 
had.  proved  mortal ;  for  which  reafon,  we  had  the  im¬ 
prudence  to  follow  him  down  into  the  clofe  thickets, 
where  luckily  for  us.  we  could  get  no  farther.  We 
had,  however,  as  we  found  afterwards,  only  hit  the 
ihindmoft  part  of  the  chine,  where  the  balls,  which  lay 
at  the  diftance  of  three  inches  from  each  other,  had 
been  (hivered  to  pieces  againfl;  the  bones.  In  the 
3  F  2  mean 
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mean  while  our  temerity,  which  chiefly  proceeded  from  carry  the  fleffi  to  the  waggon,  they  took  it  thither  in  Bn». 
hurry  and  ignorance,  was  confidered  by  the  Hotten-  a  rather  unufual  way.  This  was  as  follows  :  they  cut  V 
tots  as  a  proof  of  fpirit  and  intrepidity  hardly  to  be  out  large  flips  of  flefh,  whole  and  entire,  with  holes  in 
equalled ;  on  which  account,  from  that  inftant  they  the  middle,  wide  enough  for  them  to  put  their  heads 
ever  after  appeared  to  entertain  an  infinitely  higher  and  arms  through,  and  loaded  themfelves  with  it  in  this 
opinion  of  our  courage  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  manner  before,  behind,  &nd  on  every  fide  of  them  ;  the 
Several  of  our  Hottentots  now  came  to  us,  and  threw  meat  all  the  while  dangling  about  their  bodies  in  a 
ftones-down  into  the  dale,  though  without  fuecefs,  in  manner  ludicrous  enough,  though  not  much  adapted  to 
order  to  find  out  by  the  beliowings  of  the  beaft  create  an  appetite  in  the  fpedlator.  In  this  way,  their 
whither  he  had  retired  :  afterwards,  however,  he  feem-  hands  being  entirely  difengaged,  excepting  that  each 
ed  tp  have  plucked  up  his  courage;  for  he  came  up  at  man  carried  a  Hick,  they  clambered  up  the  brow  of 
laft  out  of  the  dale  of  his  own  accord  to  the  fkirts  of  the  hill  that  overhung  the  vale,  and  thus  walked  on 
the  wood,  and  placed  himfelf  fo  as  to  have  a  full  view  towards  the  waggon,  whither  one  might  trace  them 
of  us  on  .he  fpot  where  we  were  refting  ourfelves  all  the  way  by  the  blood.’’ 

fomewhat  higher  up:  his  intention  was,  in  all  proba-  IV.  The  grunniens,  or  hog-cow,  has  cylindrical 
bility,  and  in  the  opinion  of  our  old  fportfmen,  to  re'  horns  bent  backwards.  The  body  is  fo  hairy,  that  the 
venge  himfelf  on  us,  if  we  had  not  happened  to  fee  hair  hangs  down  upon  its  knees  like  a  goat.  The 
him  in  time,  and  fired  at  him  diredtly.  What,  per-  colour  of  the  body  is  blaek,  but  the  front  is  white, 
haps,  in  fome  meafure  put  a  flop  to  his  boldnefs  was,  It  has  briftles  on  its  back,  tail,  and  hind-legs,  and  it 
that  we  flood  on  higher  ground  than  he  did  :  foT  feve-  grunts  like  an  hog.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  north 
ral  veteran  fportfmen  have  affured  me  of  it  as  a  fail,  of  Alia. 

that  they  know  from  experience,  that  the  buffaloes  do  a ,  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Indian  ox-,  with  a 

not  willingly  venture  to  afcend  any  hill  or  eminence,  in  .  vaft  hutnp  on  the  Ihoulders.'-  They  differ  much  in  fize 
order  to  attack  any  one.  The  third  (hot,  which  af-  and  in  the  form  of  their  horns.  Some  are  very  large, 
terwards  was  obferved  to  have  entered  at  the  belly,  was  and  of  a  reddifh  colour;  with  horns  fliort,  and  bending 
fatal.  This  occafioned  the  buffalo  to  take  himfelf 
down  again  into  the  vale,  dyeing  the  ground  and  buffies 
all  the  way  he  went  with  his  blood.  Though  ftill  hot 
upon  the  chafe,  yet  we  advanced  with  the  greateft 
caution,  accompanied  by  two  of  our  Hottentots,  thro’ 
the  thin  and  more  pervious  part  of  the  wood,  where 
the  buffalo  had  taken  refuge.  He  was  advancing  a- 
gain  in  order  to  attack  fome  of  us,  when  Mr  Immel- 
man,  from  the  place  where  he  was  polled,  Ihot  him  in 
the  lungs.  Notwithftanding  this,  he  had  ftill  ftrength 
enough  left  to  make  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces,  before  we  heard  him  fall :  during  his  fall,  and 
before  he  died,  he  bellowed  in  a  moft  ftupendous  man¬ 
ner  5  and  this  deathrfong  of  his  infpired  every  one  of 
11s  with  joy,  on  account  of  the  victory  we  had  gained : 
and  fo  thoroughly  Heeled  is  frequently  the  human 
heart  agairift  the  fufferings  of  the  brute  creation,  that 
we  haftened  forwards,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  the  buffalp  ftruggle  with  the  pangs  of  death. 

I  happened  to  be:  the  foremoll  amongft  them ;  but 
think  it  impoffible  for  anguilh,  ‘  accompanied  by  a  fa- 
vage  fiercenels,  to  be  painted  in  ftronger  colours  than 
they^were  in  the  countenance  of  this  buffalo.  I  was 
within  ten  Heps  of  him  when  he  perceived  me,  and  bel¬ 
lowing  raifed  himfelf  fuddenly  again  on  his  legs.  I 
had  reafon  to  believe  fince,  that  I  was  at  the  time  very 
much  frightened  ;  for  before  I  could  well  take  my 
aim,  I  fired  off  my  gun,  and  the  Ihot  miffed  the  whole 
of  his  huge  body,  and  only  hit  him  in  the  hind  legs,  as 
we  afterwards  difcovered  by  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  this  I  flew  away  like  lightning,  in  or¬ 
der  to  look  out  for  fome  tree  to  climb  up  into.  Not¬ 
withftanding  the  tedious  prolixity  it  might  occafion 
me  to  be  guilty  of,  I  thought  the  bell  and  readiell  me- 
ihpd  of  giving  my  reader  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
animal,  and  of  the  method  of  hunting  it,  as  well  as  of 
other  contingent  circumftances,  would  be  to  adduce  an 
inftance  or  two  of  what  occurred  during  the  chace. 

My  Hottentots  cut  up  the  buffalo  with  their  nfual 
alacrity  and  ardour  j  but  as  they  had  a  great  way  to 


clofe  to  the  neek;  others  very  fmall,  with  horns  almoft 
upright,  bending  a  little  forward.  In  Surat  is  a  minute 
kind  not  bigger  than  a  great  dog,  which  have  a  very 
fierce  look,  and  are  ufed  to  draw  children  in  fmall  carts, 
In  Celebes  is  a  fmall  fpecies  not  bigger  than  a  middle- 
fized  Iheep,  called  Auoa,  very  fierce  and  wild,  of  a  dark 
alh-colour,  inhabiting  the  rocks.  Mr  Loten,  when  in 
India,  put  fome  of  them  into  a  paddock,  and  in  one 
night’s  time  they  killed  14  or  15  of  his  deer,  by  rip¬ 
ping  up  their  bellies. 

V.  The  bubalus,  or  common  buffalo.,  has  large  black 
horns  bent  backward  and  inward,  and  plain  before.'  The 
hair  on  the  back  is  very  hard,  but  thinly  feattered  over 
the  body.  ,  It  is  a  native  of  Afia  ;  but  they  are  tamed 
in  Italy,  and  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  black  eattle 
in  other  countries.  They  draw  carriages,  and  are 
guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  firing  thruft  through  their 
nofes.  This  buffalo  is  larger  than  an  ox,  has  a  thicker 
body,  and  a  very  hard  liide.  His  pace  is  flow ;  but 
he  will  carry  a  great  burden.  They  feed  in  herds  like 
cows ;  and  yield  plenty  of  milk,  of  which  very  good 
butter  and  cheefe  is  made.  Their  flelh  is  pretty  good, 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  beef.  The  wild  buffalo  is  a 
very  fierce  and  dangerous  animal ;  he  often  attacks  tra¬ 
vellers,  and  tears  them  in  pieces.  However,  they  are 
not  fo  much  to  be  feared  in  woods  as  in  the  plains, 
becaufe  their  horns,  which  are  fometimes  ten  feet  long, 
are  apt  to  be  entangled  in  the  branches  of  trees,  which 
gives  thofe  who  are  furprifed  by  them  time  to  efcape. 
They  are  excellent  fwimmers,  and  will  crofs  the  largeft 
rivers  without  any  difficulty.  They  run  wild  in  great 
troops  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  ;  for  which  reafon  ftran- 
gers  are  allowed  to  hunt  and  kill  them  at  pleafure. 

VI.  The  indicus,  or  little  Indian  buffalo,  has  horns 
fhorterthan  its  ears,  a  bunch  on  its  back,  and  no  mane. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  calf  fix  months  old,  and  ufed 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  drawing  coaches. 

BOS,  in  antiquity,  was  peculiarly  ufed  for  an  ancient 
Greek  filver  coin,  which  was  didracbmus,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  to  two  drachms.  It  was  fo  callecf  as  having  on  it 
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Bofa  the  impreflion  of  an  ox,  and  chiefly  obtained  among 
II  the  Athenians  and  Delians ;  being  fometimes  alfo 
ifcawen..  ^rucji  ()f  gQld.  From  this  arofe  the  phrafi  Bos  in  lin- 
”  gua,  applied  to  thofe  who  had  taken  bribes  to  hold 
their  tongue. 

BQSA,  a  maritime  town  in  the  weflern  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  with  a  caftle,  a  good  port,  and  a 
bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Bofa,  to  the 
north-eall  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name;  and  has  good 
falt-pits.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  40  19. 

BOSCAGE,  the  fame  with  a  grove  or  thicket. 
Boscage,  ifa  a  law  fenfe,  is  that  food  which  trees 
yield  to  cattle  ;  as  mail,  &c.  But  Manwood  fays,  to 
be  quit  of  b^fcage  is  to  be  difcharged  of  paying  any 
duty  for  windfall  wood  in  the  foreft. 

Boscage,  among  paintevs,  denotes  a  landfcppe  re- 
prefenting  much  wood  and  trees. 

BOSCA-N  (John),  a  Spanifh  poet  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  born  at  Barcelona.  He  was  the  friend  of  Gar- 
cilaffo  de  Viga,  another  Spanilh  poet.  Thefe  two 
were  the  firft  who  made  any  great  improvement  in 
the  .poetry  of  their  nation,  and  their  pieces  were  print¬ 
ed  together.  Bofcan,  who  died  about  the  year  15 42, 
principally  fucceeded  in  fonnets. 

BOSCAWEN  (Edward),  a  brave  Britifh  admiral, 
was  the  fecond  fon  of  Hugh  late  lord  vifcount  Fal¬ 
mouth.  Having  early  entered  into  the  navy,  he  was, 
in  1740,  captain  of  the  Shoreham  ;  and  behaved  with 
;great  intrepidity  as  a  volunteer  under  admiral  Aernon, 
-at  the  taking  of  Porto  Bello.  At  the  fiege  of  Car- 
thagena,  in  March  1 740-1,  he  had  the  command  of  a 
party  of  feamen  who  refolutely  attacked  and  took  a 
battery  of  15  twenty-four  pounders,  though  expofed 
to  the  fire  of  another  fort  of  five  guns.  Lord  Aubrey. 
Beauclerk  being  killed  at  the  attack  of  Boca-Clfica, 
captain  Bofcawen  fucceeded  him  in  the  command  of 
the  prince  Frederic  of  70  guns.  In  May  1742,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  married  Frances  daughter 
-of  William  Glanville,  Efq;  and  the  fame  year  was  e- 
leCled  reprefentative  for  Truro  in  Cornwall.  In  1 744, 
he  was  made  captain  of  the  Dreadnought  of  60  gyns  5 
and  foon  after  he  took  the  Media,  a  French  man  of 
war  commanded  by  M.  Hoquart,  the  firft  king’s  (hip 
taken  in  that  war.  May  3.  1747,  he  fignalized  him- 
felf  under  the  admirals  Anfon  and  Warren,  in  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  Cape  Pinifterre, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  Ihoulder  with  a  mulket  ball. 
Here  M.  Hoquart,  who  then  commanded  the  Dia¬ 
mond  of  56  guns,  again  became  his  prifoner  ;  and  all 
the  French  fhips  of  war,  which  were  ten- in  number, 
were  taken.  On  the  15th  of  July,  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
land  and  fea  forces  employed  on  an  expedition  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  November,  failed  from 
St  Helen’s,  with  fix  (hips  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and 
2000  foldiers.  On  the  29th  of  July  1 748,  he  arrived 
at  St  David’s,  and  foon  after  laid  fiege  to  Pondicherry; 
but  the  men  growing  fickly,  and  the  monfoons  being 
expefted,  the  fiege  was  railed,  and  Mr  Bofcawen  fhow- 
ed  himfelf  as  much  the  general  as  the  admiral  in  his 
retreat.  Soon  after  he  had  news  of  the  peace,  and 
Madrafs  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  French.  In 
April  1 750,  he  arrived  at  St  Helen’s  in  the  Exeter,  and 
found  that  in  his  abfence  lie  had  been  appointed  rear- 
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admiral  of  the  white.  He  was  the  next  year  made  one  Bofch, 
of  the  lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  chofen  B°khaerts. 
an  elder  brother  of  tlie  Trinity-houfe.  In  February  * 
1755,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  On 
the*  1 9th  of  April,  failing  in  order  to  intercept  a  French 
fquadron  bound  to  North  America,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Alcide  and  Leys  of  64  guns  each,  which  were  both 
taken :  on  this  occafion  M.  Hoquart  became  his  pri¬ 
foner  a  third  time,  and  he  returned  to  Spithead  with 
his  prizes  and  1500  prifoners.  In  1756,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice-admiral  of  the  white;  and  in  1758,  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  blue,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Cape  Breton  ;  when,  in  conjunction  with  ge¬ 
neral  Amherft,  and  a  body  of  troops  from  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  important  fortrefs  of  Louifbourg  and  the 
whole  ifland  of  Cape  Breton  was  taken,  for  which  he 
afterwards  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons.  In  1759,  being  appointed  to  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  hearing 
that  the  Toulon  fleet,  wider  M.  de  la  Clue,  had  paffed 
the  Straits,  in  order  to  join  that  at  Breft,  he  got  un¬ 
der  fail,  and  on  the  1 8th  of  Aiiguft  faw,  purfued,  and 
engaged  the  enemy.  His  fhip,  the  Namur  of  90 
guns,  lofing  her  main-mail,  he  ihifted  his  flag  to  the 
Newark;  and,  after  a  lharp  engagement,  took  three 
large  fhips,  and  burnt  two  in  Lagos-bay,  and  ti  e  fame 
year  arrived  at  Spithead  with  his  prizes  and  2000  pri- 
loners.  On  December  8.  1760,  he  was  appointed 
"general  of  the  marines  with  a  falary  of  L..3C00  per 
annum ,  and.  was  alfo  .fworn  one  of  the  privy-council. 

He  died  in  1761 . 

BOSCH  .(Jacob  Vanden),  a  painter  of  ftill  life,  waa 
born  at  Amllerdam  in  1636,  and  painted  fummer 
fruits  of  various  kinds,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums, 
neftarines,  and  cherries,  with  extraordinary  neatnefs 
of  pencil.  He  painted  all  his  objeCls  after  nature,  and 
imitated  every  fort  of  fiuit,  with  fo  great  truth  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  with  fuch  natural  and  tranfparent  colour,  that  they 
appeared  delicious,  and  almoft  real.  He  died  in  1676. 

BOSCFIAERTS  (Thoma3  Willeborts),  a  cele¬ 
brated  painter,  was  born  at  Bergcn-op-zoom ;  and, 
uke  the  great  painters  who  flourilhed  at  that  time,  be¬ 
gan  to  draw,  when  very  young,  in  the  books  that  were 
intended  for.  other  ftudies.  Preferring  his  pencil  to 
every  thing  elfe,  he  drew  his  own  picture,  by  his  re- 
femblance  in  a  looking-glafs,  fo  like,  that  thofe  who 
faw  it  were  aftonifhed.  This  he  did  before  lie  had  the 
leaft  inftruCtion  from  any  one,  and -when  he  was  only 
12  years  of  age.  Upon  this  his  parents  fent  him  to  a 
mailer,  that  he  might  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  ;  . 
but  his  firft  mailer  being  only  an  indifferent  painter,  , 
and  incapable  of  fatisfying  his  earneft  defire  of  learn¬ 
ing,  he  left  him,  and  engaged  himfelf  with  Gerard  Se- 
gers  ;  under  whom,  after  four  years  praClice,  he  proved 
a  moll  accomplilhed  artift.  Antwerp  being  at  that 
time  the  feat  of  arts,  where  there  was  a  conflux  of  the 
molt  eminent  painters,  he  thought  it  the  fitted;  place 
for  his  improvement ;  and  there  executed  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  noble  pieces  as  added  greatly  to  the  Iplendor  of 
that  wealthy  city.  In  1642,  Henry  Frederick  prince 
of  Orange,  and  his  fon  prince  William,  employed  him 
in  their  fervice  ;  in  which  he  continued  feveral  years, 
and  made  thofe  excellent  pieces  that  are  to  be  feen  in 
that  prince’s  palace  at  the  Hague  and  other  parts  of 
Holland  j- 
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Holland,  and  pointed  portraits  for  moft  of  the  perfdns 
of  quality  that  were  then  living.  He  died  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  in  1 670. 

j  BOSCO,  or  Boschi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mila- 
nefe,  feated  on  the  river  Orbe.  E.  Long.  9.  44.  N.  Lat. 
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BOSCOI,  or  Bosci,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  de¬ 
notes'  a  fpecies  or  tribe  of  monks  in  Paleftine,  who  fed 
on  grafs  like  the  beafts  of  the  field.  The  word  is 
Greek,  r*®<,  q.  d.  “  grazers formed  from 
pafcoy  “  I  feed.”  The  Bofcoi  are  ranked  among  the 
number  of  Adamites,  not  fo  much  on  account  of  their 
habit,  as  food.  They  took  no  care  about  provifion  ; 
but  when  eating-time  came,  or  any  of  them  was  hun¬ 
gry,  went  into  the  fields,  with  each  his  knife  in  his 
hand,  and  gathered  and  eat  what  he  could  find. 

BOSEA,  GotDEN-ROD  tree  :  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  53d 
order,  Scabridx.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  and  the  berry  is  monofpermous. 
Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  yer- 
vamora.  This  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and 
alfo  of  fome  of  the  Caribbees.  It  hath  been  long  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  Britifh  botanic  gardens,  but  hath  never 
been  obferved  to  flower  in  this  country.  It  is  a  pretty 
ftrong  woody  fhrub,  growing  with  a  (tern  as  large  as  a 
middling  perfon’s  leg;  the  branches  come  out  very  ir¬ 
regular,  and  make  confiderable  (hoots  every  fummer, 
which  fliould  be  (hortened  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  branches 
retain  their  leaves  till  towards  the  fpring,  when  they 
fall  away,  and  new  leaves  are  produced  in'  their  place. 
It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  the 
fpring ;  and  the  plants  muft  be  houfed  in  winter,  for 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  at  that  feafon 
of  the  year. 

BOSHIES-MEN,  a  fpecies  of  Hottentots,  fo  cal¬ 
led,  according  to  Dr  Sparrman,  from  their  dwelling  in 
woody  or  mountainous  places.  They  are  fworn  ene¬ 
mies  to  a  paltoral  life.  Some  of  their  maxims  are,  to 
live  on  hunting  and  plunder,  and  never  to  keep  any  a- 
nimal  alive  for  the  fpace  of  one  night.  By  this  means 
they  render  themfeives  odious  to  the  reft  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Cape  ;  and  are  purfued  and  exterminated 
like  the  wild  beafts,  whole  manners  they  have  affirmed. 
Others  of  them  again  are  kej>t  alive,  and  made  (laves 
of.  Their  weapons  are  poifoned  arrows,  which  (hot 
out  of  a  finall  bow  will  fly  to  the  diftance  of  200 
paces,  and  will  hit  a  mark  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty  at  the  diftance  of  50  or  even  100  paces.  From 
this  diftance  they  can  by  Health,  as  it  were,  convey 
death  to  the  game  they  hunt,  for  food,  as  well  as  to 
their  foes,  and  even  to  fo  large  and  tremendous  a  beait 
■  as  the  lion  ;  this  noble  animal  thus  falling  by  a  weapon 
which  perhaps  it  defpifed,  or  even  did  not  take  notice 
«  f.  The  Hottentot,  in  the  mean  time,  concealed  and 
fafe  in  his  ambufti,  is  abfolutely  certain  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  poifon,  which  he  always  cuffs  of  the  moft 
virulent  kind ;  and  it  is  faid  he  has  only  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  in  order  to  fee  the  wild  beaft  languilh  and  die. 
The  dwellings  of  thefe  foes  to  a  paftoral  life  are  gene¬ 
rally  not  more  agreeable  than  their  maxims  and  man¬ 
ners.  Like  the  wild  beafts,  bullies  and  clifts  in  rocks 
by  turns  ferve  them  inftead  of  houfes ;  and  fome  of 
them  are  faid  to  be  fo  far  worfe  than  beafts,  that  their 
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foil  has  been  found  clofe  by  their  habitations.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  entirely  naked ;  but  fuch  as  have 
been  able  to  procure  the  (kin  of  any  fort  of  animal, 
great  or  fmaff,  cover  their  bodies  with  it  from  the 
(houlders  downwards  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  wearing  it 
till  it  falls  off  their  backs  in  rags.  As  ignorant  of  a- 
griculture  as  apes  and  monkies,  like  them  they  are  o- 
bliged  to  wander  about  over  hills  and  dales  after  certain 
wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants  (which  they  eat  raw), 
in  order  to  fuftain  a  life  that  this  miferable  food  would 
foon  extinguilh  and  deftroy  were  they  ufed  to  better 
fare.  Their  table,  however,  is  fometimes  compofed 
of  feveral  other  di(hes,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
the  larvae  of  infedts,  or  that  kind  of  caterpillars  from 
which  butterflies  are  generated ;  and  in  like  manner  a 
fort  of  white  ants  (the  iermes),  grafshoppers,  fnakes, 
and.  fome  forts  of  fpiders.  With  all  thefe  changes  of 
diet,  the  Bo(hies-man  is  neverthelefs  frequently  in 
want,  and  familhed  to  fuch  a  degree  'as  to  wafte  almoft 
to  a  (hadow.  “  It  was  with  no  fmall  aftoniihment 
(fays  Dr  Sparrman),  that  I  for  the  firft  time  faw  in 
Lange  Kloof  a  lad  belonging  to  this  race  of  men  with 
his  face,  arms,  legs,  and  body,  fo  monftroufly  fmall 
and  withered,  that  I  could  not  have  been  induced  to 
fuppofe  but  that  he  had  been  brought  to  that  (late  by 
the  fever  that  was  epidemic  in  thofe  parts,  had  I  not 
feen  him  at  the  fame  time  run  like  a  lapwing.  It  re¬ 
quired  but  a  few  weeks  to  bring  one  of  thefe  ftarvelings 
to  a  thriving  date,  and  even  to  make  him  fat  ;  their 
ftomachs  being  ftrong  enough  to  digeft  the  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  with  which  they  are  crammed,  as  they 
may  rather  be  faid  to  bolt  than  eat.  It  fometimes 
happens  indeed  that  they  cannot  long  retain  what  they 
have ‘taken  in  ;  but  this  circumftance,  it  is  faid,  does 
not  hinder  them  from  beginning  again  upon  a  new 
fcore.” 

The  capture  of  (laves  from  among  this  race  of  men 
is  by  no  means  difficult ;  and  is  effected  (Dr  Sparrman 
informs  us)  in  the  following  manner.  “  Several  far¬ 
mers  that  are  in  want  'of  fervants  join  together  and 
take  a  journey  to  that  part  of  ihe  country  where  the 
Bo(hies-men  live.  They  themfeives,  as  well  as  their 
Lego-Hottentots,  or  elfe  fuch  Bo(hies-men  as  have 
been  caught  fome  time  before,  and  have  been  trained 
up  to  fidelity  in  their  fervice,  endeavour  to  fpy  out 
where  the  wild  Bo(hies-men  ’have  their  haunts.  This 
is  belt  difeovered  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires.  They 
are  found  in  focieties  from  10  to  50  and  100,  reckon¬ 
ing  great  and  fmall  together.  Notwithftanding  this, 
the  farmers  will  venture  in  a  dark  night  to  fet  upon 
them  with  fix'or  eight  people,  which  they  contrive  to 
do  by  previoufly  ftationing  themfeives  at  fome  diftance 
round  about  the  craal.  They  then  give  the  alarm  by 
firing  a  gun  or  two.  By  this  means  there  is  fuch  a 
coniternation  fpread  over  the  whole  body  of  thefe  fa- 
vages,  that  it  is  only  the  moft  bold  and  intelligent  a- 
mong  them  that  have  the  courage  to  break  through 
the  circle  and  deal  off.  Thefe  the  captors  are  glad 
enough  to  get  rid  of  at  fo  eafy  a  rate  ;  being  better 
pleafedwith  thofe  that  are  ftupid,  timorous,  and  (truck 
writh  amazement,  and  who  confequently  allow  them¬ 
feives  to  be  taken  and  carried  into  bondage.  They  are, 
however,  at  firft  treated  by  gentle  methods ;  that  is, 
the  victors  intermix  the  faireft  promifes  with  their 
threats,  and  endeavour,  if  poflible,  to  (hoot  fome  of 
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the  larger  kinds  of  game  for  their  prifoners,  fuch  as 
buffaloes,  fea-cows,  and  the  like.  Such  agreeable  baits, 

'  together^vith  a  little  tobacco,  foon  induce  them,  con¬ 
tinually  cockered  and  feafted  as  they  are,  to  go  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  cheerfulnefs  to  the  colonift’s  place 
of  abode.  There  this  luxurious  junketting  upon  meat 
and  fat  is  exchanged  for  more  moderate  portions,  con¬ 
fining  for  the  moft  part  of  butter-milk,  frumenty,  and 
hafty-pudding.  This  diet,  neverthelefs,  makes  the  Bo- 
fhies-man  fat  in  a  few  weeks.  However,  he  foon  finds 
his  good  living  embittered  by  the  maundering  and 
grumbling,  of  his  matter  and  miftrefs.  The  words 
t’guzeri  and  t'gaunatfi,  which  perhaps  are  belt  tranf- 
lated  by  thofe  of  “  young  forcerer”  and  “  imp,”  are 
expreffions  which  he  mull  frequently  put  up  with,  and 
fometimes  a  few  curfes  and  blows  into  the  Bargain  5  and 
this  for  negledt,  remiffnefs,  or  idlenefs:  which  laft  failure, 
if  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  born  with  him,  is  however  in 
a  manner  naturalifed  in  him.  So  that,  both  by  nature 
and  cuftom  detefting  all  manner  of  labour,  and  now 
from  his  greater  corpulency  becoming  (till  more  floth- 
ful,  and  having  befides  been  ufed  to  a  wandering  life 
fubjedt  to  no  controul,  he  moft  fenfibly  feels  the  want 
of  his  liberty.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  generally 
endeavours  to  regain  it  by  making  his  efcape :  but 
what  13  really  a  fubjedt  for  wonder  is,  that  when  one 
of  thefe  poor  devils  runs  away  from  his  fervice,  or 
more  properly  bondage,  lie  never  takes  with  him  any 
thing  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  This  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  moderation  in  the  favages  towards  their  ty¬ 
rants  which  is  univerfally  attefted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  praifed  and  admired  by  the  colonifts  themfelves ; 
which,  however,  I  cannot  eafily  reconcile  with  what 
I  have  learned  of  the  human  heart.  Is  it  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  fearing  to  meet  with  harder  ufage  in 
cafe  they  ftiould  be  retaken  ?  Thus  far,  however,  is 
certain,  that  none  of  this  fpecics  of  Hottentots  are 
much  given  to  violence  or  revenge.  Free  from  many, 
wants  and  defires  that  torment  the  reft  of  mankind, 
they  are  little,  if  at  all,  addidted  to  thieving,  if  we  ' 
except  brandy,  vidtuals,  and  tobacco.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  likewife,  that  the  advantages  accruing  from 
a  theft  may  be  overlooked  by  them,  when  their  thoughts 
are  taken  up  with  regaining  their  liberty,  the  greateft 
of  all  treafures.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve  here,  that 
fome  of  the  Hottentots  or  Bofhies-men,  who  are  thus 
forced  into  the  fervice  of  the  colonifts,  live  in  fmall 
focieties  peaceably  and  quietly  in  defert  tradls,  where 
the  colonifts  cannot  eafily  come  at  them,,  and  are  fome¬ 
times  in  the  poffefiion  of  a  few  cows.  Thefe  people 
probably  originate  from  Bofhies-men  who  have  run 
away  from  the  colonifts  fervice. 

“  I  muft  confefs  (continues  oiir  author),  that  jhe 
Bofhies-men  in  fome  huftmdmens  fervice  are  treated 
in  the  gentleft  manner,  and  perhaps  even  without  ever 
having  a  harfh  word  given  them  ;  live  very  well  with 
regard  to  pro vi(ions ;  are  well  clad,  relatively  to  their 
condition  in  life  ;  and  are  very  comfortably  lodged,  in 
coinparifon  of  what  others  are,  in  their  own  ftravv  cot¬ 
tages.  The  chief  of  their  bufinefs  perhaps  confiits 
in  tending  a  herd  of  cattle  or  flock  of*  fheep  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  into  a  gentle  ftate  of  intoxication  by  fmo- 
king  tobacco ;  a  ftate  which' excites  in  them  fenlations 


of  as  agreeable  a  nature  as  the  frenzy  produced  by  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  and  opium  feems  to  afford  to  many 
others,  who  are  never  at  eafe  but  when  they  can  pro¬ 
cure  to  themfelves  this  delicious  pleafure.  And  yet, 
though  they  may  thus  agreeably  pafs  away  the  other- 
wife  tedious  hours  of  their  lives  in  fmoking  and  fleep, 
they  neverthelefs  generally  run  away.  The  colonifts 
wonder  at  this,  as  a  procedure  entirely  devoid  of  rea- 
fon ;  without  perceiving  that  in  fo  doing  they  fuppofe 
the  Hottentots  not  endued  with  a  defire,  which  has  its 
immediate  foundation  in  nature,  and  which  is  common 
to  the  human  race,  and  even  to  moft  brute  animals, 
viz.  an  earneft  longing  after  their  birth-place  and  fa¬ 
milies,  and  efpecially  after  their  liberty. 

“  The  Have  bufinefs,  that  violent  outrage  to'  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  always  in  itfelf  a  crime, 
and  which  leads  to  all  manner  of  mifdemeanors  and 
wickednefs,  is  exercifed  by  the  colonifts  in  general  with 
a  cruelty  towards  the  nation  of  Bofhies-men  which 
merits  the  abhorrence  of  every  one  ;  though  I  have 
been  told  that  they  pique  themfelves  upon  it :  and  not 
only  is  the  capture  of  thofe  Hottentots  confidered  by 
them  merely  as  a  party  of  pleafure,  but  in  cold  blood 
they  deftroy  the  bands  which  nature  has  knit  between 
hufbands  and  their  wives  and  children.  Not  content, 
for  inftance,  with  having  torn  an  unhappy  woman  from 
the  embraces  of  her  hufband,  her  only  protection  and 
comfort,  they  endeavour  all  they  can,  and  that  chiefly 
at  night,  to  deprive  her  likewife  of  her  infants ;  for 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  the  mothers  can  feldom  per- 
fuade  themfelves  to  flee  from  -  their  tender  offspring. 
The  amiable  tendernefs  of  the  mother,  which  perhaps 
glows  with  a  more  lively  flame  in  the  breaft  of  this 
poor  heathen  than  in  thofe  of  her  Chriftian  tyrants, 
is  the  very  circumftance  laid  hold  on  by  their  perfecu- 
tors  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  of  this  wretched  fe¬ 
male  fo  much  the  fafter.  There  are  fome  mothers, 
however,  that  fet  themfelves  free,  when  they  have  loft 
all  hopes  of  faving  their  children.  After  having  made 
their  efcape,  they  fometimes  keep  fecretly  about  the 
neighbourhood,  in  hopes  of  finding  fome  opportunity 
of  recovering  their  infants  again.” 

BOSNA-serago,  a  large  and  ftrong  town  of  Turky 
in  Europe,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Bofnia.  E. 
Long.  18.  57.  N.  Lat.  44.  40. 

BOSNIA,  a  province  of  Turky  in  Europe,  feated 
between  Sclavonia  and  Dalmatia.  It  belongs  entirely 
to  the  Turks;  but  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
expelled  from  it  by  the  Chriftians,  when  the  Spaniards 
invaded  Sicily,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Puffarowitz  in  1718,  by  which  he  gave  up 
Bofnia  to  the  Turks.  It  is  200  miles  in  length,  and  75 
in  breadth.  It  is  a  barren  country,  and  but  little  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  the  principal  revenue  arifing  chiefly  from  the 
filver  r.nnes.  Among  the  game  there  are  falcons, 
which  are  held  in  great  efteem. 

BOSPHORUS,  or  Bosporus,  in  geography,  a 
long  and  narrow  fea,  which  it  is  fuppofed  a  bullock 
may  fwim  over.  In  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  is  a  long 
narrow  fea  running  in  between  two  lands,  or  feparating 
two  continents,  and  by  which  two  feas,  or  a  gulph  and 
a  fea,  are  made  to  communicate  with  each  other  :  In 
which  fenfe,  bofphorus  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
we  otherwife  call  an  arm  of  the  fea,  channel,  or  ttrait ; 

the 
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Bofquet  the  Italians,  faro ;  the  Latins,  fretxm;  and  the 
French,  pas ,  manche.  The  word  is  Greek, 

■  °  "iey‘ .  formed  from  £wf  “  bullock”,  and  «'»/’«•;  “  paffage.” 

The  name  bofpborus ,  is  chiefly  confined  to  two 
ftraits  in  the  Mediterranean  fea,  viz.  the  bofphorus  of 
Thrace,  commonly  called  the  fraits  of  Conftantinople, 
or  channel  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  the  Cimmerian  or 
Scythian  bofphorus,  fo  called,  it  feems,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  the  Thracian ;  now  more  commonly  the 
Jlratfs  of  Kapha ,  or  Kiderleri,  from  two  cities  land¬ 
ing  on  it. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  better  agreed  on  than  the 
reafon  why  it  was  firft  given  to  the  Thracian  bofpho¬ 
rus.  Nymphius  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accarionj 
that  the  Phrygians,  defiring  to  pafs  the  Thracian  llrait, 
built  a  veffel,  on  whofe  prow  was  the  figure  of  a  bul¬ 
lock  ;  and  which  was  hence  called  £*:,  “  bullock 
and  ferved  them  for  a  ferry-boat.  Dionyfius,  Valerius 
Flaccus,  Callimachus,  Apollodorus,  Marceiliuus,  &c. 
fay,  that  Io,  being  transformed  into  a  cow  by  Juno, 
pafled  this  ftrait  fwimming,  which  hence  was  called 
bofphorus.  Arrian  tells  us,  that  the  Phrygians  were 
enjoined  by  the  oracle,  to  follow  the  rout' which  a  bul¬ 
lock  fhould  mark  out  to  them ;  and  that,  upon  ftirring 
one  up,  it  jumped  into  the  fea  to  avoid  their  purfuit, 
and  fwam  over  this  ftrait.  Others  fay,  that  an  ox,  tor¬ 
mented  by  a  gad-fly,  threw  itfelf  in,  and  fwam  over: 
and  others,  that  anciently  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
coafts,  when  they  would  pafs  over,  joined  little  boats 
together,  and  had  them  drawn  over  by  bullocks,  &c. 

BOSQUETS,  in  gardening,  groves  fo  called  from 
lofchetto,  an  Italian  word  which  fignifies  a  little  wood. 
They  are  compartments  in  gardens  formed  by  branches 
of  trees  difpofed  either  regularly  in  rows,  or  wildly  and 
irregularly,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  A 
bofquet  is  either  a  plot  of  ground  inclofed  with  pali* 
fadoes  of  horn  beam,  the  middle  of  it  being  filled  with 
tall  trees,  as  elm  or  the  like,  the  tops  of  which  make 
a  tuft  or  plume  5  or  it  confifts  of  only  high  trees,  as 
horfe-chufnut,  elm,  See.  The  ground  fhould  be  kept 
very  fmooth  and  rolled,  or  elfe  covered  with  grafs,  after 
the  manner  of  green  plots.  In  planting  bofquets,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  mix  the  trees  which  produce  their 
leaves  of  different  fhapes,  and  various  (hades  of  green, 
and  hoary  or  meally  leaves,  fo  as  to  afford  an  agreeable 
profpeft.  Bofquets  are  only  proper  for  fpacious  gar¬ 
dens,  and  require  a  great  expence  to  keep  them  up.  . 

BOSSAGE,  in  architecture,  a  term  ufed  for  any 
ftone  that  has  a  projeCture,  and  is  laid  rough  in  a  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  afterwards  carved  into  mouldings,  capitals, 
coats  of  arms,  &e.  Boffage  is  alfo  that  which  is  other- 
wife  called  ruftic  work  ;  and  confifts  of  ftones  which  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  the  naked,  or  level  of  the  building,  by 
reafon  of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings. 
Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  in  the  corners  of  edifices,  and 
thence  called  ruftic  quoins.  The  cavities  or  indentures 
are  fometimes  round,  fometimes  chain-framed,  or  bevel¬ 
led,  fometimes  in  a  diamond  form,  fometimes  inclofed 
with  a  cavetto,  and  fometimes  with  a  liftel. 

BOSSE  (Abraham),  an  able  engraver,  born  at 
Tours,  was  well  fkilled  in  perfpeftive  and  architecture. 
He  wrote  two  treatifes,  which  are  efteemed  ,  the  one 
on  the  manner  of  defigning,  and  the  other  upon  en¬ 
graving. 

BOSSINEY,  or  Boss-castle,  a  town  of  Corn- 
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wall,  in  England,  which  fends  two  members  to  pariia-  Boflu 
ment.  W.  Lon.  5.  o.  N,  Lat.  50.  40.  li 

BOSSU  (Rene  le),  born  at  Paris  in  1631,  was  ad- 
mitted  a  ednon  regular  in  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve, 
in  1649  ;  and  after  a  year’s  probation,  took  the  habit. 

He  taught  polite  literature  with  great  fuccefs  in  feveral 
religious  houfeS  for  I  2  years,  when  he  gave  up  the  talk 
for  retirement.  He  then  publifhed  a  parallel  betwixt 
the  principles  of  Ariftotle’s  natural  philofophy  and 
thoff  of  Des  Cartes,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them  ; 
which  was  but  indifferently  received.  His  next  trea- 
tife  was  on  epic  poetry  ;  which  Boileau  declared  one 
of  the  beli  compofitions  on  that  fubjeCt  in  the  French 
language,  and  which  produced  a  great  friendfhip  be¬ 
tween  them.  He  died  in  1680,  and  left  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  MSS.  which  are  kept  in  the  abbey  of  St  John 
de  Chartres. 

BOSSUET  (Jame3  Benigne),  bifhop  of’  Meux, 
was  born  at  Dijon,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1627. 

He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  preaching,  and  the 
zeal  he  dilcovered  in  his  endeavours  to  bring  over  the 
Proteftants  of  France  to  the  Romilh  church  ;  by  his 
oppofition  to  Quietifm  ;  and  by  his  numerous  writ¬ 
ings  both  in  French  and  Latin,  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected  together,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  1 7  vols  4to. 

This  famous  divine  died  at  Paris,  in  1704,  aged  77. 

BOSSUPT,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Brabant.  E.  'Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat. 

50.  52. 

BOSSUS  (Matthew),  diftinguilhed  by  his  virtue 
and  his  learning,  was  born  in  1427.  He  devoted  him- 
fclf  to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  1451,  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  regular  canons  of  Lateran,  and  afterwards 
taught  divinity  at  Padua.  His  orations,  his  fermons, 
and  his  letters,  have  been  often  printed.  H,e  alfo 
wrote  a  fort  of  an  apology  for  Phalaris,  and  other 
works.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1502,  aged  75. 

BOST,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Perfia,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Zableftan.  E.  Long.  64.  15.  N.  Lat. 

3  1  50i 

BOSTANGIS,  in  the  Turkifh  affairs,  perfons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the. garden  of  the  feraglio,|out  of  whofe  num¬ 
ber  are  collected  thofe  that  are  to  row  in  the  Grand 
Signior’s  brigantines,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  divert 
himfelf  with  fifhing,  or  to  take  the  air  upon  the  canal. 

They  who  row  on  the  left  hand  are  only  capable  of 
mean  employments  in  the  gardens  :  hut  they  who  row 
on  the  right  hand  may  be  promoted  to  the  charge  of 
boftangi-bachi,  who  has  the  general  intendency  of  all 
the  Grand  Signior’s  gardens,  and  commands  above 
10,000  boftangis. 

BOSTON,  a  corporation-town  of  Lincolnfhire  in 
England,  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  both  Tides  the  river  Wi- 
tham,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome,  high,  wooden 
bridge ;  and,  being  near  the  fea,  enjoys  a  good  trade. 

It  has  a  fpacious  market-place,  and  the  largeft  parifh 
church  without  crofs  ifles  in  Europe,  the  fleeple  of 
which  ferves  for  a  land-mark  to  failors.  Bofton  is  a 
barony  in  the  Irby  family.  E.  Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat. 

53-  3- 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England  in  North  A- 
merica,  built  in  1630,  in  a  peninfula  of  about  four 
miles  in  circumference,  at  the  bottom  of  Maffachufets^ 
bay,  in  a  vpry  convenient  fituatiou  for  trade.  The  fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing  is  a  defcription  of  this  capital  before  the  com- 
rnenct'  ient  of  the  prefent  American  war.  “  The  town 
(lands  ill  W.  Long.  71.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  24.  about  nine 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  bay  are  feveral  fmall  rocks  which  appear  above 
water,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  fmall  iflands,  fome 
of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but  one  fafe  channel 
to  approach  the  harbour  ;  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  two 
(hips  can  hardly  fail  through  abreaft ;  but  within  the 
harbour  there  is  room  for  500  fail  to  lie  at  anchor  in 
a  good  depth  of  water.  On  one  of  the  iflands  of  the 
bay  Hands  Fort  William,  the  moft  regular  fortrefs  in 
Britifh  America.  This  caftle  is  defended  by  loo  guns, 
20  of  which  lie  on  a  platfown  level  with  the  water,  fo 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  an  enemy  to  pafs  the  caftle. 
To  prevent  furprife,  they  have  a  guard  placed  on  one  of 
the  rocks,  at  two  leagues  diftance,  from  whence  they 
make  figuals  to  the  caftle  when  any  (hip  come  near  it. 
There  is  alfo  a  battery  of  guns  at  each  end  of  the  town. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier  near  2000  feet 
in  length  ;  along  which  on  the  north  fide  extends  a 
row  of  warehoufes  for  the  merchants  ;  and  to  this  pier 
fhips  of  the  greateil  burden  may  come  and  unload 
without  the  help  of  boats.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
town  lies  round  the  harbour  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon, 
the  country  beyond  it  riling  gradually  and  affording 
a  delightful  profpeft.  The  neck  of  land  which  joins 
the  peninfula  to  the  continent  is  but  40  yards  over  ; 
which  fituation,  if  properly  improved,  might  render  the 
town  impregnable  on  the  land  fide.  Bofton  contains 
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IN  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  word,  fignifies  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  plants,  and  of  the  ufes  to  which  they  may 
be  applied,  either  in  medicine,  chemiftry,  or  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  arts.  But  as  the  medical  virtues  of  plants  fall 
properly  under  the  province  of  the  phyfician,  their 
chemical  properties  belong  to  the  chemift,  &c.  ;  hence 
the  feience  of  botany  is  commonly  re  drifted  to  a  bare 
knowledge  of  the  different  plants  themfelves,  and  of 
the  diftinguifhing  marks  whereby  each  individual  fpe- 
cies  may  be  known  from  every  other.  This  knowledge 
is  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  thofe  who  propofe  to  apply 
plants  to  any  ufeful  purpofe  :  for  example,  though  we 
fliould  fuppofe  a  phyfician  ever  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  opium,  and  a  chemift  ever  fo  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  method  of  preparing  it,  yet  if  both 
of  them  were  entirely  ignorant  of  botany,  fo  as  to  be 
unable  to  diftinguifn  the  particular  fpecies  of  poppy 
which  produces  opium  from  others  of  the  fame  genus, 
it  is  evident  their  medicinal  and  chemical  Ikill  could 
be  of  no  ufe. 

The  utility  of  botanical  claflifications  may  be  fur¬ 
ther  illuftrated  from  the  foflowing  confiderations. 

1 .  With  regard  to  Food.  Many  animals  are  endowed 
W'ith  an  inftinftive  faculty  of  diftinguifliing  with  cer¬ 
tainty  whether  the  food  prefented  to  them  be  falutary 
or  noxious.  Mankind  have  no  fuch  inftinft.  They 
muff  have  recourfe  to  experience  and  obfervation.  But 
thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  guide  us  in  every  cafe.  The 
traveller  is  often  allured  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  fmell 
and  tafte  to  eat  poifonous  fruits.  Neither  will  a  gene- 
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only  about  1 8,000  inhabitants.  They  were  more  nu¬ 
merous  50  years  ago ;  but  the  furprifing  increafe  of 
Newbury  port,  Salem,  Marble-head,  Cape  Ann,  Ply 
mouth,  Dartmouth,  and  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  check¬ 
ed  the  growth  and  trade  of  the  capital.  The  trade  of 
Bofton,  however,  was  fo  confiderable,  that,  in  1768, 
1200  fail  entered  and  cleared  at  the  cuftom-houfe 
there.  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Independent  ; 
though  there  are  other  perfuafions,  and  ten  churches 
ferve  for  them  all,  but  the  Independents  have  fix.” 
Bofton  has  frequently  fuffered  by  fire,  but  the  houfes 
that  were  thus  dellroyed  have  always  been  rebuilt  to 
advantage.  The  late  American  war  began  here  by 
the  attack  at  BunkerVhill,  where  many  brave  men 
loft  their  lives. 

BOSWORTH,  a  town  of  Leicefterihire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  t.  24.  N.  Lat.  52.  45.  It 
has  a  lofty  fituatiou  on  a  hill,  and  the  country  about 
it  is  fertile  in  corn  and  grafs.  It  is  memorable  for  the 
decifive  battle  fought  near  it  between  Richard  III. 
and  the  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII. 
wherein  the  former  loft  his  crown  and  life. 

BOTALLUS  (Leonard),  phyfician  to  the  duke 
of  Alen^on,  and  to  Henry  III.  was  born  at  Afti  in 
Piedmont.  He  introduced  at  Paris  the  praftice  of 
frequent  letting  of  blood  ;  which  was  condemned  by 
the  faculty  ;  but  foon  after  his  death  it  came  into 
praftice  with  all  the  phyfici-ans.  He  publiihed  feveral 
books  in  phyfic  and  furgery  ;  and  the  bell  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Leyden  in  1660,  oftavo. 
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ral  caution,  r.ot  to  eat  any  thing  but  what  we  know 
from  experience  to  be  falutary,  anfwer  in  every  emer¬ 
gency.  A  (hip’s  company,  iu  want  of  provifions,  may 
be  thrown  upon  an  uninhabited  coaft  or  a  defert  ifland. 
Totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  plants  they  meet 
with,  difeafes,  or  fcarcity  of  animals,  may  make  it 
abfolutely  neceflary  ty  nfe  vegetable  food.  The  con- 
fequence  is  dreadful :  they  rnuft  firft  eat  before  any 
certain  concfufion  can  be  formed.  This  is  not  the  de¬ 
fcription  of  danger  arifing  from  an  imaginary  fituation. 
Before  the  vegetables  that  grow  in  America,  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  &c.  became  familiar  to  our  failors, 
many  lives  were  loft  by  trials  .of  this  kind  :  neither  has 
all  the  information  received  from  experience  been  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  prevent  individuals  from  ftill  falling  a  prey  to 
ignorance  or  rafhnefs. — If  the  whole  fcience  of  botany 
were  as  complete  a6  fome  of  its  branches,  very  little 
Ikill  in  it  would  be  fufficient  to  guard  us  infallibly  from 
committing  fuch  fatal  miftakes.  There  are  certain  or¬ 
ders  and  clafles  which  are  called  natural ,  becaufe  every 
genus  and  fpecies  comprehended  under  them  are  not 
only  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  charafteriftic  marks,  but 
likewife  poffefs  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  in  an 
equal  degree.  For  example  ;  Show  a  botanift  the  flower 
of  a  plant  whofe  calyx  is  a  double-valved  glume,  with 
three  ftamina,  two  piftils,  and  one  naked  feed ;  he  can 
pronounce  with  abfolute  certainty,  that  the  plant  from 
which  the  flower  was  taken,  bears  feeds  of  a  farinaceous 
quality,  and  that  they  may  be  fafely  ufed  as  food.  In 
like  manner,  (how  him  a  flower  with  1 2  or  more  fta- 
3  G  -  mina 
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mina  all  inferted  into  the  internal  fide  of  the  calyx,  tho’ 
it  belonged  to  a  plant  growing  in  Japan,  he  can  pro¬ 
nounce  without  hefitation,  that  the  fruit  of  it  may  bf 
eat  with  fafety.  On  the  other  hand,  ftiow  him  a  plant 
whofe  flower  has  five  ftamina,  one  pillil,  one  petal,  or 
flower- leaf,  and  whofe  fruit  is  of  the  berry  kind,  he  will 
tell  you  to  abllain  from  it,  beeaufe  it  is  poifonous. 
Fa6t ;  of  this  kind  render  botany  not  only  a  refpe&able, 
but  a  ranft  interfiling,  faience.  * 

2.  With  refpeft  to  Medicine ,  the  fame  thing  holds 
good.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  plants  which 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  characters  in  the  flower 
and  fruit  have  the  fame  qualities,  though  not  always 
in  an  equal  degree  as  to  ftrength  or  weaknefs  ;  fo 
that,  upon  infpedtion  of  the  flower  and  fruit,  a  botanift 
can  determine  a  priori  the  effects  that  will  refult  when 
taken  into  the  ftomheh.  In  order,  therefore,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  medical  virtues  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to 
a  natural  clafs,  the  phyfician  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  afeertain  by  a  fet  of  clear  .2nd  unqueftionable  expe¬ 
riments,  the  virtues  of  any  one  of  them.  This  greatly 
fhortens  the  labour  of  inveftigation.  Suppofing  the 
number  of  known  fpccies  to  be  20,006  ;  by  afeertain- 
ing  the  virtues'of  one  genus,  at  a  medium,  you  deter¬ 
mine  the  virtues  of  12  fpeeies.  But  by  ascertaining 
the  virtues  of  one  genus  belonging  to  a  natural  older, 
the  virtues  of  perhaps  300  or  400  fpeeies  are  afeer- 
tained. 

Se&.  I.  Hijlory  of  Botany. 

The  origin  of  this  Science,  like  that  of  moft  others, 
cannot  be  found  out  from  the  moft  ancient  hiftories  ; 
but  it  is  very  probable,  that  fome  degree  of  botanical 
knowledge  has  exitled  in  every  age  of  the  world.  The 
firft  botanical  writings  of  which  we  have  any  account 
are  thofe  of  Solomon,  who  we  are  informed  by  Scripture 
wrote  a  treadle  upon  this  fubjedt ;  which,  however,  is 
abfolutely  loft,  not  being  quoted  by  any  ancient  author, 
nor  the  leaft  fragment  of  it  remaining.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Anaxagoras,  Pythagoras,  and  other  ancient 
philofophers,  wrote  treatifes  on  plants  :  but  their  works 
are  alfo  loft  ;  and  from  the  quotations  that  yet  re¬ 
main  in  the  works  of  Theophraftus,  Diofporides,  and 
Piiny,  we  learn,  that  thofe  firft  botanical  writings 
could  convey  but  very  little  knowledge. 

The  hiilorical  sera  of  botany,  therefore,  commences 
with  Theophraftus  the  difciple  of  Ariftotle.  He  was 
born  at  Erefium,  in  the  ifland  of  Lefbos ;  and  flouriflied 
in  the  third  century  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  being 
.about  1 00  years  polterior  to  Hippocrates.  His  work 
is  intitled  ‘ike  Hijlory  of  Plants ,  and  treats  of  their 
origin,  propagation,  anatomy,  and  conftrudtion  ;  of 
vegetable  life,  and  of  vegetation.  It  confifted  origi¬ 
nally  of  ten  books ;  but  of  which  only  nine  are  now 
extant.  In  thefe,  vegetables  are  diftributed  into  feven 
claffes  or  pi  imary  divifions :  which  have  for  their  ob¬ 
ject,  the  generation  of  plants  ;  their  place  of  growth  ; 
their  fize,  as  trees  and  flirubs  ;  their  ufe,  as  pot-herbs 
and  .efculent  grains ;  and  their  ladtefcence,  or  the  li¬ 
quor,  of  whatever  colour,  that  flows  from  plants  when 
cut.  In  his  work,  about  500  different  plants  are  de- 
icribed. 

The  next  botanift  of  any  note  was  Diofcorides,  a 
Grecian  by  birth,  but  under  the  Roman  empire,  being 
wear  400  years  polterior  to  Theophraftus.  He  de- 
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feribes  about  600  plants ;  and  thefe  he  has  arranged, 
from  their  ufes  in  medicine  and  domeftic  ceconomy,  into 
four  dalles,  which  are  thus  dtfigned :  aromatics ;  ali¬ 
mentary  vegetables,  or  fueh  as  ferve  for  food  ;  medi¬ 
cinal,  and  vinous  plants. 

Almoft  cotemporary  with  Diofcorides  flouriflied 
Antonius  Mufa,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  and  Columella  ; 
the  firft,  author  of  a  treatife  ftill  extant  on  the  plant 
betony  ;  the  four  others  celebrated  for  their  ufeful  tracts 
on  agriculture  and  rural  ceconomy. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  in  his  voluminous  work  intitled 
The  Hijlory  of  the  World,  hath  a  botanical  part  which 
is  contained  in  15  books.  In  thefe,  befides  the  plants 
of  Theophraftus  and  Diofcm  ides,  he  has  given  deferip- 
tions  of  feveral  new  fpeeies,  extracted  probably  from 
works  which  would  other  wife  have  been  totally  loft. 

Pliny  ufes  fcarce  any1  mode  of  arrangement,  except  the, 
ancient,  but  very  incorrefl,  dillindion  into  trees, 
Ihrubs,  and  herbs.  His  plan,  however,  extends  not 
only  to  botanical  diftinbtions,  but  to  gardening,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  whatever  is  connected  either  more  nearly 
or  remotely  with  the  fci.ence  of  plants.  He  gives  de- 
feriptious  of  above  1000  different  fpeeies ;  but  from 
the  war.t  of  a  proper  fyftematic  arrangement,  it  is  oft¬ 
en  difficult,  and  perhaps  impoflible,  to  determine»what 
plants  he  or  other  ancient  botanifts  do  really  deferibe. 

.  This  want  of  precifion  in  properly  arranging  their 
plants  was  the  reafon  why  the  botany  of  the  ancients 
was  always  very  limited,  and  after  the  time  of  Pliny 
declined  fo  rapidly.  On  the  deftrudlion  of  the  weftern 
empire  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations,  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  that  botany  could  furvive  any  more 
than  the  other  fcfeuces.  It  was  not  till  near  the  clofe 
of  the  eighth  century,  that  the  ancient  botany  began 
again  to  appear  in  Arabia.  Serapion,  well  known  in 
medicine,  Hands  firft  in  the  Arabian  catalogue  of  bo¬ 
tanifts  ;  to  him  fucceeded  Razis,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes, 
Adtuarius,  &c.  An  author  known  by  the  name  of 
Plato  Apuleius ,  or  Apolenjis,  of  whofe  Herbarium  very 
old  manulcript  copies  are  preferved  in  fome  curious  li¬ 
braries,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  near  this  period.  The 
works  of  moll  of  thefe  botanifts,  however,  were  only 
tranflations  and  compilations  from  the  Greek  writers'; 
fo  that,  for  want  of  a  proper  fyftimatic  arrangement, 
the  fcience  funk  a  fecond  time  into  total  oblivion.  For 
near  400  years  after  Abenguefit,  an  Arabian  phyfi¬ 
cian  who  flouriflied  in  the  end  of  the  izth  century, 
fcarce  any  attempts  were  made  in  the  botanical  way. 

Sortie  obfeure  writers  indeed  appeared  in  feveral  parts 
of  Europe  ;  as  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova  ;  Platearius  ; 
Mattheus  Sylvaticus ;  and  Bartholomew  Glanvil, 
commonly  called  Bartholomeus  Anglus,  a  Francifcan 
monk,  defeended  of  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  and  wrote 
a  book  of  natural  hiftory,  intitled  De  probrietatibus 
rerum ,  which  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  John  de 
Trevifa  in  1398  :  but  though  all  thefe  wrote  of  plants, 
they  were  fo  totally  deftitute  of  method,  that  their  1 
works  remain  or.e  great  chaos,  from  whence  it  is  im¬ 
poflible  to  ext  raft  any  thing  intelligible. 

O11  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 6th 
century,  the  botany  of  the  ancients  was  reftored  a  fe¬ 
cond  time.  The  Greek  writings  were  tranflated  into 
Eatin,  the  common  language  of  Europe.  Gaza,  a* 

Greek  refugee  at  Rome,  made  elegant  tranflations  of* 
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A  rift  otic  and  Tbeophraftus,  who  afterwards  were  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  Scaliger  and  Stapel.  Diofcorides  was 
alfo  tranilated  and  commented  on.  His  beft  commen¬ 
tators  are  Hermolaus  Barbaras,  Fuchfcius,  Ruellus 
Gordus,  Gefner,  and  Matthiolus.  The  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  commentators  of  Pliny  are  Dalechamp  in  i  604, 
yalmafiiis  in  1689,  Harduin,  and  Guilandinus.  Meur- 
fius  and  Urfinus  have  written  commentaries  upon  Cato; 
Campegius  and  Monardes  upon  Mefue  the  Arabian, 
and  Lonicer  upon  Avicenna.  This  lafl  hath  been 
tranflated  by  feveral  writers,  particularly  Alpagus,  Co- 
ftaeus,  and  Plempius,  into  Latin  ;  and  by  one  writer, 
Amalthaeus,  into  Hebrew. 

Hieronymus  Bock,  or  Bouc,  a  German,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Tragus ,  is  the  firft  modern  who 
has  given  a  methodical  diftribution  of  vegetables.  In, 
1532,  he  publiftied  a  Hiftory  of  Plants,  in  which  he 
defcribes  800  fpecies  ;  and  tliefe  he  divides  into  three 
claffes,  founded  on  the  qualities  of  vegetables,  their 
figure,  habit,  and  fize.  The  fame  method  of  arrange¬ 
ment  was  followed  by  Lonicer,  Dodonaeus,  L’Obel, 
Clufius,  Brunsfelfius,  Monordes,Cordus,and  fome  other 
botanifts  of  this  period.  How  far  fuch  a  method  was 
deficient,  (hall  be  confidered  in  the  following  feclion^ 
however,  it  was  not  till  1560  that  Conrad  Gefner  firft 
propofed  to  the  world  an  arrangement  of  vegetables 
from  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  fruit.  He  did  not 
eftablifhany  plafl  founded  upon  this  principle  ;  but,  ha¬ 
ving  fuggtfted  the  idea,  left  the  application  to  be  made 
by  others :  and  in  1 5  82,  Dr  Andrew  Caefalpinus,  phy- 
fician  at  Pifa,  and  afterwards  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Padua,  firft  availing  himfelf  of  the  ingenuity  of  his 
predeceflbr,  propofed  a  method  of  arrangement  which 
has  the  fruit  for  its  bafis ;  and  thus  gave  origin  to 
fyftematic  botany,  the  fecond  grand  aera  in  the  hiftory 
of  that  fcience. 

Even  this  improved  method  of  Caefalpinns  was  not 
without  very  great  inconveniences,  which  ihall  be  ta¬ 
ken  notice  of  hereafter.  As  it  was,  however,  fo  greatly 
fuperior  to  every  thing  that  had  appeared  before,  it 
might  have  been  expeCted  that  the  learned  would  have 
immediately  adopted  it,  and  that  all  the  former  equi¬ 
vocal’ and  infufficient  characters  would  have  been  rejec¬ 
ted.  But  the  faCt  was  otherwife.  Casfalpinus’s  me¬ 
thod  of  arrangement  died  with  him ;  and  it  was  not  till 
near  a  century  after,  that  Dr  Robert  Morifon  of  A- 
berdeen,  attaching  him  to  the  principles  of.  Gefner 
and  Caefalpinus,  re-eftablifhed  fcientific  arrangement 
upon  a  folid  foundation  ;  fo  that,  from  being  only  the 
reftorer  of  fyftem,  he  has  been  generally  celebrated  as 
its  founder.  In  the  long  interval  between  Caefalpinus 
and  Morifon,  flouriflied  fome  eminent  botanifts.  The 
moft  noted  are,  Dalechamp,  author  of  A  general  Hi- 
'ftcry  of  plants;  Theodore,  fur  named  Tabemamontanus, 
and  Thalius,  two  German  writers ;  Porta,  an  Italian, 
famous  for  an  arrangement  of  plants  from  their  relations 
to  the  ftars,  to  men,  and  other  animals;  Profper  Al- 
pinus,  author  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Egypt ; 
Fabius  Columna,  inventor  of  many  of  the  botanical 
terms  now  ufed  ;  the  two  Bauhins;  Gerard,  and  Par- 
kinfon  ;  Zaluzianfki,  a  Pole,  author  of  an  arrangement 
from  the  qualities  and  habit  of  plants;  Marcgrave  and 
Pifo,  celebrated  for  their  Natural  Hiftory  of  Brafil ; 
Hernandez,  equally  celebrated  for  his  Hiftory  of  Mexi- 
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co  ;  Paflaeus,  or  Du  Pas,  author  df  an  arrangement  of 
plants  from  the  time  of  flowering,  of  all  characters  the 
moft  uncertain  and  infufficient;  johnfton;  Bontius,  a 
Dutchman,  author  of  a  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Eaft 
Indies ;  Aldrovandus,  the  celebrated  naturalift ;  and 
Rheede,  governor  of  Malabar,  and  author  of  the  well- 
known  Hortus  Malabaricus. 

The  method  propofed  by  Morifon  has  the  fruit  for 
its  bafis,  as  well  as  that  of  Caefalpinus;  to  which,  how- 
ever,  it  is  greatly  inferior  both  in  the  plan  and  execu¬ 
tion.  It  is  indeed  of  all  others  the  moft  difficult  in 
piaCtice  ;  and  was  therefore  riot  adopted  by  any  fuc- 
ceeding  writer,  except  Bobart,  who  in  1 699  completed 
Morifon’s  Univerfal  Hiftory  of  Plants,  and  an  anony¬ 
mous  author  whofe  work  appeared  in  1720.  Imper- 
feCt,  however,  as  his  method  is,  it  fnmiftied  many  ufe- 
ful  hints,  which  fucceeding  botanifts  have  not  failed  to 
improve.  Ray  and  Tournefort  have  owed  him  much, 
and  are  not  afliamed  to  own  the  obligation.  The 
fame  has  been  done  even  by  Linnceus  ;  who  hath  efta- 
blifbed  the  fcience  of  botany  on  the  moft  folid  founda¬ 
tion,  by  introducing  a  method  qf  arrangement,  if  not 
abfolutely  perfect,  at  leaft  as  nearly  approaching  to  per¬ 
fection  as  can  be  expeCted ;  and  therefore  hath  been 
defervedly. followed,  in  preference  to  every  other,  by 
all  botanifts,  fince  its  firft  publication.  But  to  give  a 
particular  account  of  all  the  different  botanical  fyftems, 
with  the  particular  advantages  and  difadvantages  at¬ 
tending  each,,  ffiall  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  fublequent 
feCtions. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Ancient  Method  of  arranging 
Vegetables. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  works  of  Tlieophraftug 
and  Diofcorides,  we  have  already  taken  notice  that 
the  former  chofe  feven  diftinguiftnng  characters,  viz. 
the  generation  of  plants ;  the  ir  place  of  growth  ;  their 
fize,  as  trees  and  ftjrubs :  their  ufe,  as  pot-herbs  and 
efculent  grains  ;  and  their  laCtefcence,  or  liquor  that 
flows  from  them  when  cut.  Diofcorides  divided  them 
into  aromatics,  alimentary,  medicinal,  and  vinous  plants. 
The  good  properties  of  this  method  are,  that  the  bo- 
tanift  as  it  were  comes  to  the  point  at  once;  and  when 
he  knows  the  plant,  knows  alfo  its  virtues  and  ufes,  or 
at  leaft  part  of  them  :  but  this  convenience  is  greatly 
overbalanced  by  innumerable  difadvantages ;  for  the 
qualities  and  virtues  qf  plants  are  neither  fixed  and  in¬ 
variable,  nor  are  they  imprefled  in  legible  characters 
on  the  plants  themfelves.  The  different  parts  of  a  plant 
often  poffefs  different  and  even  oppofite  virtues;  fo  that 
fuppofing  the  virtues  to  be  known,  and  applied  to  the 
purpofe  of  vegetable  arrangement,  the  root  muft  fre¬ 
quently  fall  under  one  divilion,  the  leaves  under  a  fer 
cond,  and  the  flower  and  fruit  under  a  third.  Beiides, 
if  we  refleft  that  the  foie  end  of  fuch  arrangement  is 
to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  plants  to  others,  theJn- 
fnfficiency  and  even  abfurdity  of  methods  founded  upon 
their  virtues  will  immediately  appear.  A  ftalk  of  ver¬ 
vain,  for  inftance,  is  prefented  to  me,  whieh  I  am  to 
inveftigate  from  a  prefuppofed  knowledge  of  the  virtues 
of  plants.  Before  I  can  fettle  the  clafs  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  I  muft  difeoyer  whether  or  not  it  has  the  virtues 
belonging  to  any  of  the  plants  I  know ;  and  this  dif- 
3  G  2  covery 
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covery  being  the  refult  of  repeated  experiments  on  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  human  body,  may  require  many  years 
for  its  accemplilhment. 

The  fame  caufes  which  render  methods  founded  on 
the  virtues  of  plants  unfavourable  for  the  purpofe  of 
inveftigation,  inuft  evidently  difqualify  all  their  other 
variable  quantities  and  accidents  from  having  a  place  in 
a  genuine  fyftematic  arrangement.  The  natale  folu?n 
of  plants,  which  is  one  of  Theophraftus’s  divifions,  af¬ 
fords  no  better  diftin&ive  characters  than  their  powers 
and  virtues.  Many  countries  as  well  as  many  foils  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  individual  plants.  The  fame  fpecies 
which  crown  the  mountains,  frequently  cover  the  fens; 
and  plants  which  have  long  been  reckoned  the  peculiar 
inhabitants  of  fome  parts  of  Alia  and  America,  are  now 
found  to  grow  naturally  in  equal  perfection  in  the  very 
diffeient  climates  of  Lapland  and  Siberia.  The  fize 
of  plants,  which  fuggeiled  the  ancient  divifion  into  trees 
and  fhrubs,  is  no  lefs  an  equivocal  mark  of  diftindtion 
than  the  circumftances  already  mentioned.  The  vine, 
which  modern  botanifls  denominate  a  Ihrub,  was  ranged 
by  Theophraftus  in  his  third  clafs  containing  trees.  In 
fadt,  every  thing  refpeftipg  fize  is  fo  much  affeCted  by 
differences  of  foil,  climate,  and  culture,  that  the  fame 
plant,  in  different  circumftances,  fhall  differ  exceedingly 
in  height ;  and  -in  a  method  founded  upon  the  fize, 
would  fometimes  be  ranged  as  a  tree,  and  fometimes  as 
a  Ihrub,  or  even  an  under* fhrub,  according  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  exceed,  equal,  or  fall  fhort  of,  a  given  flandard. 
No  lefs  infufficient  are  charaderiftical  marks  drawn  from 
the  colour,  tafte,  aud  fmell  of  plants.  Of  all  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  vegetable  nature,  colour  is  perhaps  the  mod 
inconftant.  Heat,  climate,  culture,  foil,  &c.  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  production  of  endlefs  diverfities  of  colour, 
and  render  the  tranfition  from  one  to  another  natural 
and  eafy.  Red  and  blue  pafs  eafily  into  white,  white 
into  purple,  yellow  into  white,  red  into  blue,  blue  into 
yellow,  & c.  In  the  fame  leaf  or  flower,  different  co- 
iours.are  frequently  obferved.  Variations  too  in  point 
of  colour  are  frequently  obferved  to  take  place  not 
only  in  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but 
even  in  fiinilar  parts  of  the  fame  plant.  Marvel,  of 
Peru  and  Sweet  William  produce  flowers  of  different 
colour  upon  the  fame  ftalk.  Objections  equally  valid 
lie  againit  chara&eriftical  marks  drawn  from  the  tafte 
and  fmell.  The  former  varies  in  different  individuals 
from  differences  of  age,  and  even  in  the  fame  indivi¬ 
dual  at  different  times,  according  to  the  morbid  or  found 
ftate  of  the  organ.  The  latter  is  different  in  different 
fubje&s,  and  varies  in  each ;  nor  are  the  efHuvia  fent 
forth  from  the  fame  body  always  of  equal  intenfity. 
In  plants,  tafte  is  fubjeft  to  continual  variations  from 
differences  of  climate,  foil,  and  culture.  Garlic  in  fome 
climates,  particularly  in  Greece,  is  faid  to  lofe  its  rank- 
nefs;  apples  and  pears,  that  grow  naturally  in  the  woods, 
are  intolerably  acid  ;  celery  and  lettuce,  which  culture 
renders  fweet  and  palatable,  are  in  their  wild  unculti¬ 
vated  ftate  bitter,  difagreeable,  and  in  fome  cafes 
noxious. 

Thefe  confiderations  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  fhow 
the  imperfe£tion  of  the  ancient  fyftem  of  botany  ;  and, 
indeed,  confidering  the  vague  and  uncertain  marks  by 
which  the  ancients  diftinguifhed  one  plant  from  an¬ 
other,  we  may  rather  wonder  how  fuch  a  fcience  as  bo¬ 
tany  came  to  have  an  exiftence  among  tbtro,  than  that 
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they  arrived  at  no  greater  perfection  in  it,  or  fuffered 
it  fo  foon  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  different  Botanical  Syjlems  from 
the  time  of  Gefner  to  that  of  Linnaus. 

The  infufficiency  of  the  ancient  botanical  fyftem  be¬ 
ing  fo  fully  fhown  in  the  laft  feCtion,  we  think  it  need- 
left  to  take  much  notice  of  the  methods  ufed  by  Tra¬ 
gus  and  liis  cotemporaries  and  followers.  The  virtues 
of  plants  being  found  an  infufficient  charaderiftic,  fuc- 
ceeding  botanifts  had  taken  in  the  root,  ftem,  and 
leaves ;  but  thefe  being  alfo  found  infufficient  and  va¬ 
riable,  Gefner  turned  his  eye  to  the  flower  and  fruit, 
as  being  the  moft  permanent  and  unchangeable  parts 
of  the  plant.  In  propofing  the  parts  of  fructification, 
however,  as  the  moft  proper  for  arranging  plants,  he 
communicated  no  hints  refpedting  the  choice  of  fome 
of  thofe  parts  in  preference  to  others.  Each  particular 
organ  of  the  flower  and  fruit  furnifhes  fufficient  variety 
to  ferve  as  the  foundation  of  a  method  ;  but  all  of  them 
are  not  equally  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Cefalpinua,  1 

the  firft  follower  of  Gefner,  made  a  miftake  in  his  choice, 
and  took  his  diftinguifhing  charafteriftics  only  from  the 
fruit.  The  parts  of  the  flower,  therefore,  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  firft  fyftematic  writers  only  as  fubaltern 
diftinCtions  in  finding  out  orders  and  genera,  it  is  evi? 
dent  that  the  plant  could  not  be  fully  inveftigated  for 
feveral  months.  Suppofe  a  plant  ripens  its  fruit  in 
October,  and  does  not  produce  flowers  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  May:  the  clafs,  upon  infpe&ion  of  the  fruit  in  the 
month  of  October,  is  immediately  afcertained ;  but  the 
plant  ftill  remains  unknown,  and  will  continue  fo  up'- 
wards  of  fix  months  after,  if  the  characters  of  the  order 
and  genus  have  been  made  to  depend  on  any  part  of  the 
flower.  Methods  founded  on  the  fruit  have  another 
inconvenience  ;  plants  conftantly  ripen  their  fruit  in 
thofe  countries  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  not 
always  in  the  countries  to  which  they  may  be  acci¬ 
dentally  tranfported.  So  far  from  this,  many  plants 
that  are  natives  of  a  warm  climate  neither  ripen  nor  j 

form  fruit  in  a  cold  one.  Few  of  the  African,  Afiatic 
and  Weft-Indiau  plants  produce  fruit  in  Britain.  A 
method,  therefore,  founded  upon  the  fruit,  could  only 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  fuch  plants  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  countries  where  they  grow :  to  the  En- 
glifh  botanift  they  could  be  of  little  or  no  fervice.  The 
fame  objection  canuot  reafonably  be  urged  againft  me¬ 
thods  founded  on  the  flower,  fince  the  influence  of  cli¬ 
mates  much  colder  than  that  of  Britain  has  not  been 
able  to  deftroy  the  faculty  of  producing  flowers  in  many, 
perhaps  in  moft,  of  the  plants  juft  mentioned. 

Caefalpinus  fets  out  with  an  ancient  diftinCtion  of 
vegetables,  from  their  duration,  into  trees  and  herbs. 

With  the  former  he  combines  ihrnbs;  with  the  latter, 
under-ftirubs  ;  and  diftributes  his  plants  into  the  15  fol¬ 
lowing  claffes.  1.  Trees  with  the  germ  (radicle  or 
principle  of  life  in  the  feed)  on  the  point  of  the  feed. 

2.  Trees  with  the  germ  on  the  bafe  of  the  feed.  3. 

Herbs  having  one  feed  only.  4.  Herbs  having  two 
feeds.  Herbs  having  four  feeds.  6.  Herbs  having 
many  feeds.  7.  Herbs  having  one  grain  or  kernel. 

8  Herbs  having  one  capfule.  9.  Herbs  having  two 
capfules.  10.  Herbs  having  fibrous  roots.  1 1.  Herbs 
having  bulbous  toots.  12.  Herbs  having  fuccory  or 
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endive-like  flowers.  13.  Herbs  having  common  flowers. 
14.  Herbshaving  feveral  follicles  or  feed-bags.  15. 
Herbs  having  neither  flower  nor  feed. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  method  have  been  already 
pointed  out  pretty  fully,  and  will  evidently  appear  upon 
an  attempt  to  refer  any  common  plant  to  one  of  the 
15  abovementioned  dalles.  His  fe&ions,  orders,  or 
fecondary  divilions,  are  47  in  number,  and  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  par^s  and  circumftances.  The  principal 
of  thefe  are,  the  difpofition,  iituation,  and  figure,  of 
the  flowers  ;  the  nature  ®f  the  feed-velfel,  or  cover  of 
the  feeds  ;  the  fituation  of  the  radicle  in  the  feed ;  the 
number  of  feed-lobes,  or  feminal  leaves;  the  difpofitian 
of  che  leaves,  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  ladef- 
cence  too,  or  milkinefs,  which  is  obferved  in  the  com¬ 
pound  flowers  with  flat  florets,  is  made  a  cliaraderiftic 
diftindion,  and  diferiminates  the  firft  order  of  the  12th 
clafs.  Thus,  in  the  firft  fyftematic  arrangements,  the 
charaders  of  the  claffes  only  were  borrowed  from  the 
parts  of  fr.udification  ;  while  thofe  of  the  fubalteru  di- 
vilions  were  very  numerous,  and  refpeded  every  part 
of  the  plant ;  but  that  fuch  divifions  might  be  perfed, 
they  fhould  be  conftituted,  like  the  dalles,  from  the 
modifications  of  a  Angle  part-of  the  frudification. 

The  great  objed  had  in  view  by  Morifon,  who  comes 
next  in  order  to  Casfalpinus,  was  to  inveftigate  the 
border  of  nature,  not  to  fabricate  an  eafy  method  of 
arranging  plants.  Hence  his  fyftem  is  devoid  of  uni¬ 
formity,  and  clogged  with  a  multiplicity  of  charaders; 
his  dalles  are  frequently  not  fufficiently  diftinguilhed 
from  one  another,  and  the  key  of  arrangement  feems 
totally  loft.  He  fets  out  with  a  divifion  of  plants,  from 
their  conliftence,  into  ligneous  or  woody,  and  herbace¬ 
ous.  He  founds  his  fyftem  on  the  fruit,  the  corollae  or 
bloffoms,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants.  His  claffes  are 
as  follow:  1.  Trees.  2.  Shrubs.  3.  Under-lhrubs. 

Herbs  climbing.  5.  Herbs  leguminous  or  papilio¬ 
naceous.  6.  Herbs  podded.  7.  Herbs  tricapfular  or 
with  three  capfules.  8.  Herbs  with  four  or  five  cap- 
fules.  9.  Herbs  corymbiferous.  JO.  Herbs  having  a 
milky  juice,  or  downy  tops.  1 1 .  Herbs  culmiferous, 
as  grades.  12.  Herbs  umbelliferous.  13.  Herbsha¬ 
ving  three  kernels.  14.  Herbs  having  helmet-lhaped 
flowers.  1 5.  Herbs  having  many  capfules.  r  6.  Herbs 
berry-bearing.  17.  Herbs  called  capillary  plants ,  as 
the  fern  kind.  t8.  Anomalous  or  irregular  herbs. 

Of  thefe  clafles,  the  fourth  and  eight  poffefs  no  ge¬ 
nuine  diftindive  charader  ;  nor  are  the  ninth  and  tenth 
clafles,  fufficiently  diftinguilhed  ;  the  fifteenth  clafs  is 
not  fufficiently  diftinguilhed  from  the  eighth,  nor  the 
1 6ih  from  the  fourth.  His  fedions  or  fecondary  di¬ 
vifions,  which  are  108  in  number,  arife  from  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  fubftance  of  the  fruit ;  the  number  of  feeds, 
leaves,  and  petals  ;  the  figure  of  the  root ;  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Item  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  the  place 
of  growth  ;  and,  in  one  clafs,  from  the  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues  of  fome  of  the  plants  that  compofe  it. 

In  1682,  Ray  propofed  his  method  to  the  world, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  Morifon’s,  which 
ferved  in  fome  meafure  as  its  bafis.  It  confifted  ori¬ 
ginally  of  the  following  25  claffes:  1 .  Trees.  2.  Shrubs. 
3.  Herbs  imperfed.  4.  Herbs  having  no  flower.  5. 
Capillary  plants-  6.  Staminous  herbs  having  only  the 
ftamina.  7.  Thofe  having  one  naked  feed.  8.  Um¬ 
belliferous  herbs.  9.  Verticillated,  annular,  or  ting- 
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ffiaped  ones.  10.  Rough-leafed  plants.  1 1.  Stellated 
or  llar-ftiaped  ones.  12.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  13.  Ber¬ 
ry-bearing  herbs.  1 4.  Herbs  having  many  pods. 
1 5.  Monopetalous  uniform,  or  regular  herbs.  1 C.  Mo- 
nopetalous  irregular,  or  having  different  forms.  1 7.  Te- 
trapetalous,  having  large  pods.  18.  r|'letrapefalous, 
having  fmall  pods.  19.  Papilionaceous.  20.  Penta- 
petalous  herbs.  2 1.  Corns.  22.  Graffes.  23.  Grafs- 
leafed  plants.  24.  Bulbous  rooted  plants.  25.  Plants 
near  akin  to  the  bulbous. 

This  method  Ray  carefully  correded  and  amended 
at  different  times;  fo  that  the  plan  of  arrangement 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  that  author,  and  was  firft 
publifhed  in  1 700,  is  entirely  different  from  what  had 
appeared  in  1682.  It  now  confifts  of  33  claffes.  Their 
diftinguifhing  marks  are  taken  from  the  port  or  habit 
of  the  plants ;  their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfedion  ; 
their  place  of  growth  ;  the  number  of- feed-lobes,  or 
feminal  leaves,  petals,  capfules,  and  feeds  ;  the  fituation 
and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  flower- cup,  and  leaves ; 
the  abience  or  prefeuce  of  the  buds,  flower-cup,  and 
petals  ;  the  fubftance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  clafiing  certain  plants.  They  are  as  follow. 
1.  Submarine,  or  fea-plants.  2.  Fungi.  3.  Mofles. 
4.  Capillary  plants.  5.  Thofe  without  petals.  6.  ~Pla- 
ntpetaU%  thofe  with  compound  flowers;  femiflofculous, 
or  half-florets.  7.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers  ra¬ 
diated.  8.  Thofe  with  compound  flowers,  fiofculous, 
or  with  whole  florets.  9.  Plants  with  one  feed. 
10.  Plants  umbellated.  n.  Thofe  ftellated  or  llar- 
(haped.  12.  Rough-leafed  plants.  1 3.  Plants  verti- 
ciliate  or  whorled.  14.  Thofe  with  many  feeds. 
15.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  iG.  Beiry-bearing  herbs. 
17.  Thofe  with  many  pods.  18.  Monopetalous  herbs. 
19.  Thofe  with  two  and  three  petals.  20.  Thofe  with 
great  and  fmall,  or  long  and  fhort,  pods.  2 1 .  Legu¬ 
minous  plants.  22.  Pentapetalous  ones.  23.  Bulbs, 
and  bulbous-like  plants.  24.  Starnineous  ones,  or 
thofe  having  only  the  ftamina.  25.  Anomalous  plants, 
or  thofe  of  an  uncertain  family.  26.  The  palms. 
27.  Trees  without  petals.  28.  Trees  with  an  umbi- 
licated  fruit.  29.  Trees  with  fruit  not  umbilicated. 
30.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit.  31.  Trees  with  podded 
fruit.  32.  Anomalous,  or  irregular  trees. 

The  diftindion  into  herbs  and  trees  with  which  Ray’s 
method  fets  out,  acknowledges  a  different,  though  not 
more  certain,  piinciple  than  that  of  Casfalpinus  and  Mo¬ 
rifon.  The  former,  in  making  this  diftindion,  had  an 
eye  to  the  duration  of  the  Hem  ;  the  latter,  to  its  con¬ 
fidence.  Ray  called  in  the  buds  as  an  auxiliary  ;  and 
denominates  trees,  “  all  fuch  plants  as  bear  buds 
herbs,  “  fuch  as  bear  none.”  But  againft  this  auxi¬ 
liary  there  lies  an  unanfwerable  objection  ;  namely,  that 
though  all  herbaceous  plants  rife  without  buds,  all  trees 
are  not  fumifhed  with  them  :  many  of  the  largeft  trees 
in  warm  countries,  and  fome  ihrubby  plants  iu  every 
country,  being  totally'  deftitute  of  that  fcaly  appear¬ 
ance  which  conftitutts  the  etience  of  a  bud.  In  other 
refpeds,  it  is  evident  that  neither  Mr  Ray’s  plan  nor 
execution  is  in  any  degree  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  plants.  In  fad,  it  feems  to  have  been 
Ray’s  great  objed,  no  lefs  than  Morifon ’s,  to  colled 
as  many’  natural  claffes  as  poffible  ;  and  theie  being  fe- 
parately  inveftigated,  a  multiplicity  of  charaders  and 
fleps  was  neceffarily  required  to  conned  them  :  and 
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■hence  the  intricacy  complained  of  in  both  thefe  me-  umbelliferous.  5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves, 
■thods,  which  rnuft  always  take  plaee  where  the  claffes  6.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  .verticillated  or  whorl- fh aped, 
.give  rife  to  the  connecting  characters,  and  not  the  cha-  7.  With  many  naked  feeds.  8.  Having  feed  veffels, 
rafters  to  the  claffes.  The  charafters^of  the  orders,  or  bulbous  and  tricapfular.  9.  Having  one  fced-veffel. 
fecondary  divilions,  in  Ray’s  method,  are  no  lefs  mul-  to.  With  two  feed- veffels.  1 1.  With  three  feed-veffels. 
tifarious  than  thofe  of  the -claffes.  They  refpeft  the  12.  With  four  feed-veffels.  1 3.  With  five  feed-veffels. 
place  of  growth  of  plants;  their  qitalities;  the  figure  of  i  4.  Podded,  which  are  always  tetrapctalous.  15.  Le- 
-the  flem  ;  the  number,  fituation,  fubflance,  and  divi-  guminous  and  papilionaceous.  1  6.  With  many  cap- 
.fion,  of  the  leaves:  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the  fules.  17.  Having  fleflry  fruit,  berry-bearing.  18. With 
flowers  and  calyx  ;  the  number  and  regularity  of  the.  flelhy  fruit,  apple-bearing.  19.  Without  petals,  but 
petals  ;  with  the  number  and  figure  of  the  fruit.  In  his  having  a  calyx.  20.  Without  petals,  chaffy  or  flarni- 
: improved  method,  Ray  has  adopted  Tournefort’s  clia-  neous.  2  1.  Without  petals,  calyx,  chaff,  or  flamina, 
rafters  of  the  genera,  wherever  his  plan  would  permit.  /.  e.-  a  naked  anthera,  as  the  moffes.  22.  Trees.  Im- 
His  general  Hiftory  of  Plants  contains  18,655  fpec>cs  perfedt  fruftification,  bearing  catkins.  23.  Trees  with 
and  varieties.  The  third  volume,  which  was  not  pub-  a  flefhy  fruit  umbilicated.  24.  Trees  with  a  flefhy 
■lifhed  till  1704,  and  was  defigned  as  a  fupplqment  to  fruit  not  umbilicated.  25.  Trees  with  a  dry  fruit, 
the  two  former,  contains  the  plants  difeovered  by  Tour-  ^  The  claffes  in  Herman’s  method  are  subdivided  in- 
■nefort  in  the  Levant,  and  by  Camelli- at  Luzon  one  of  to  82  feftioirs  or  orders;  which  have  for  their  bails 
the  Philippine  iflands.  Ray’s  method  was  followed  by  the  number  of  petals,  feeds,  capfules,  and  eells,  the 
•  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica ;  figure  of  the  feeds  and  petals,  and  difpoiitiop  of  the 
by  Petiver,  in  his  Britifh  Herbal ;  by  Dillenius,  in  his  ilowers. 

Synopfis  of  Britifh  plants  ;  and  by  Martyn,  in  his  Car  To  the  method  of  Dr  Herman  fucceeded  that  of 
talogue  of  .plants  that  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dr  Boerhaavc,  who  fucceeded  to  the  botanical  chair  of 
Cambridge.  Leyden  in  1 709.  His  method  is  that  of  Herman, 

To  Ray’s  original  method  fucceeded  that  of  Chriflo-  blended  with  part  of  the  fyflems  of  Tournefort  and 
spher  Knaut,  a  German  ;  which  acknowledges  the  fame  Ray  ;  and  contains  the  following  claffes.  1 .  Herb3 
principle,  and  is  manifeftly  founded  upon  it.  In  his  fubmaiine,  or  fea-plants.  2.  Imperfeft  land-plants, 
.enumeration  of  the  plants  that  grow  round  Hal  in  3.  Capillary  plants,  or  the  fern  kind.  4.  Many  naked 
.Saxony,  publifhed  in  1687,  he  divides  vegetables  into  feeds.  5.  Four  naked  feeds,  and  vaticillated.  6.  Four 
17  claffes,  which  have  for  their  bails  tlie  fize  and. 'dura-  naked  feeds,  and  rough  leaves.  7.  Four  naked  feeds, 
lion  of  plants,  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  petals, .the  and  four  petals.  8.  Plants  having  one  feed-veffd, 
.difpofition  .of  the  flowers,  the  fubflance  of  the  fruit,  9.  Two  feed-veffels.  10.  Three  feed-veffels.  11.  Four 
.the  number  of  capfules  or  feeds,  the  number  and  figure  feed-veffels.  12.  Five  feed-veffels.  13.  Many  feed- 
,of  the  petals,  and  the  prefcncc,  abfencc,  or  figure  of  veffels.  14.  Two  naked  feeds,  and  umbelliferous.  15. 
.the  calyx.  His  claffes  are,  1.  Herbs  berry-bearing.  Two  naked  feeds,  and  flar-fhaped.  16.  One  naked 
2.  Monopetalous,  or  with  one  flower-leaf.  3.  Tetra-  feed,  and  a  Ample  flower.  17.  One  naked  feed,  and 
petalous  and  regular,  with  four  petals.  4.  Tetrapeta-  compound  flowers  femiflofculous.  18.  One  naked  feed, 


lous  and  11  regular.  5.  Pentapetalous,  or  with  five  pe¬ 
tals.  6.  Hexapetalous,  or  fix  petals.  7.  Polypetalous, 
or  many  petals.  8.  Muhicapfujar,  or  many  capfules. 
9.  Naked  feeds.  10.  Solid,  or  not  downy.  1 1.  Downy 
feeds.  12.  Without  petals.  13.  Starnineous,  with¬ 
out  petals  or  calyx.  14.  Imperceptible.  15.  Imper¬ 
feft.  1 6.  Trees.  17.  Shrubs. 

The  feftions  or  fubdivifions  of  tlie  claffes  in  Knaut’s 


and  compound  flowers  radiated.  19.  One  naked  feed, 
and  compound  flowers  corymbiferous.  '20.  One  naked 
feed,  and  compound  flowers  flofculous.  21.  Berry- 
bearing  herbs.  22.  Apple-bearing  herbs.  23.  With¬ 
out  petals.  24.  One  cotyledon,  and  having  petals. 
25.  One  cotyledon,  and  without  petals.  26.  Trees 
having  one  cotyledon.  27.  Many  podded.  28.  Podded. 
29.  Tetrapctalous  and  cruciform.  30.  Leguminous. 


method  are  62  in  number;  and  aiife  from  the  figure  of  31.  Having  no  petals.  32.  Bearing  catkins.  33.  Mo- 


the  Hem  and  petals,  the  number  of  capfules  and  cells, 
their  figure,  lire  number  of  feeds  and  leaves,  and  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  flowers. 

In  1696,  a  new  method,  propofed  by  Dr  Herman 
profeffor  of  botany  at  Leyden,  was  published  by  Zum- 
bac,  who  arranged  according  to  it  the  plants  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  public  garden  of  Leyden.  Rudbeckius  the 


nopetalous  flowers.  34.  Rofaceous  flowers. 

Thefe  34  claffes  of  Dr  Boerhaavc  arc  fu'odivided  in¬ 
to  104  feftions,  which  have  for  their  charafters,  the 
figure  of  the  leaves,  ftem,  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds  ;  the 
number  of  petals,  feeds,  and  capfules  ;  the  fubftariee  of 
the  leaves  ;  the  fituation  of  the  flowers,  and  their  differ 
point  of  fex.  By  this  method,  Dr  Boerha^ve 


Younger,  in  a  differtation  publifhed  the  fame  year,  on  arranged  near  6co©  plants,  the  produce  of  the  bota- 
the  fundamental  knowledge  of  plants,  adopted  Her-  nical  garden  at  Leyden,  whieh  he  carefully  fuperin- 
man’s  method  with  a  few  inconfiderable  variations.  The  tended  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  and  left  to  his  fuccef- 
claffes  of  Dr  Herman  are  25  in  number.  They  are  for  Dr  Adrien  Royen,  in  a  much  more  flour  idling  date 
founded  on  the  lize  and  duration  of  the  plants  ;  the  than  he  himfeif  had  received  it.  His  Index  or  Cata- 
prefenee  or  abfence  of  the  petals  and  calyx  ;  the  num-  logue  of  the  Leyden  plants  was  publifhed  in  oftavo  iu 
ber  of  capfules,  cells,  and  naked  feeds;  the  fubflance  1710;  and  afterwards,  with  great  additions,  in  quarto, 
of  the  leaves  and  fruit;  the  form  and  confluence  of  the  in  1720.  Thislaft  edition  contains  deferiptions  of  5650 
roots;  the  fituation  and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  leaves,  plants;  of  whieh  number  upwards  of  two  thirds' had 
and  calyx;  and  figure  of  the  fruit.  1  .Herbs  having  one  been  introduced  intothe  garden  finde  the  time  of  Her- 
naked  feed  and  a  Ample  flower.  2.  Having  one  naked  man,  by  his  ilhifiricus  fueceffor.  Boerliaave’s  charac- 
feed  and  a  compound  flower.  3.  With  two  naked  feeds,  ters  are  derived  from  the  habit  or  general  appearance 
and  ftellated  or  flar-fhaped.  4.  Two  naked  feeds,  and  of  plants  combined'  with  all  the  parts  of  fruftification  ; 

1  fo 
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fo  that,  as  Linnaeus  very  properly  obferves,  he  was  the 
firft  who  employed  the  calyx,  (lamina,  and  ftyle,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  genus.  About'  1 7  new  genera  were  eftn- 
blifned  by  this  author ;  among  others,  the  very  fpleii- 
did  family  of  the  protea  and  iilver-tree,  which,  although 

i  partly  deleribed  by  Morifon,  had  remained  generally 

1  unknown  till  this  period.  His  method  was  adopted  by 

I  one  Emfting,  a  German,  in  a  treatife  intitled  The  fir  ft 

j  I  principles  of  Botany,  publifhtd  in  oCtavo  at  Wolfen- 

ii  buttle,  in  174S. 

Hitherto  all  the  botanifts  had  been  intent  upon  inve- 
lligating  the  order  of  nature,  rather  than  facilitating, 
the  arrangement  of  vegetables:  therefore  their  methods 
y  were  very  intricate  and  perplexed  ;  and  their  writings, 
however  entertaining  to  the  learned,  could  afford  but 
very  little  inftruCtion  to  the  young  botanift.  In.  1690, 
however,  Auguftus  Quirinus  Riviuus,  a  German,  pro- 3 
I  feffor  of  Botany  at  Leipfic,  reliiiquifhing  the  purfuit 
f  of  natural  affinities,  and  convinced  of  the  infufiiciency 
of  chara&eriftic  marks  drawn  only  from  the  fruit,  at¬ 
tached  hirnfelf  to  the  flower,  which,  he  was  fenfible, 
would  furniffi  characters  no  lefs  numerous,  permanent, 
i  and  confpieuous,  than  thofe  drawn  from  the  fruit. 

[  The  calyx,  petals,  ftamina,  and  ftyle  or  pointal, 

which  conftitute  the  flower,  are  fuffieiently  diverfi- 
I  ,  fted  in  point  of  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fitua- 
|  tion,  to  ferve  as  the  balls  of  a  mode  of  arrangement ; 

|;  yet  all  are  not  equally  proper  for  this  purpofe.  Rivi- 

Inus  made  ufc  of  the  petals  as  the  largeft  and  mod  Beau- 
;  tiful  part,  and  that  from  which  the  flower  itfelf  is  corn- 

!  monly  characterized.  His  method  confifts  of  the  fol- 

I  lowing  1  8  claffes,  which  have  for  their  bafis  the  perfec- 

■;  tion  and  difpofition  of  the  flowers,  and  regularity  and 

ft  n-umber  of  the  petals.  1.  Regular  monopetalous,  or 

ft  having  one  petal.  2.  Dipetalous.  3.  Tripeta’ous. 

.k  4.  Tetrapetalous.  ,  5.  Pentapetalous.  6.  Hexapeta- 

ft1'  Ious.  7.  Polypetalous,  or  having  many  petals.  8.  Ir- 

ft  regular  monopetalous.  9.  Irregular  dipetalous.  10.  Ir¬ 

regular  tripttalous.  1 1 .  Irregular  tetrapetalous.  1 2.  Ir- 
’  regular  pentapetalous.  13.  Irregular  hexapetalous. 
X  14.  Irregular  polypetalous.  1 5,  Compound  flowers  of 
ft  regular  florets.  16.  Compound  flowers  of  regular  and 
ft;  irregular  florets;  1 7.  Compound  flowers  of  irregular 
S'  florets  only.  18.  Incomplete,  or  imperfeCl  plants. 

As  Rivinus  fet  out  with  the  profeljed  defign  of  im- 
t  parting  facility  to  botany,  he  judged  very  properly  in . 

I  divefling  his  method  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and  ren- 
I  dering  it  as  Ample  and  uniform-  as  the  nature  of  the 
I  fcience  would  admit.  The  diftinCtion  into  herbs  and 
ft  trees  had  been  adopted  by  every  writer  on  plants  fince 
I  the  time  of  Ariftotle.  Rendered  in  fome  meafure  fa- 
ft  cred  by  its  antiquity,  this  diftinCtion  maintained  a  kind 
ft  of  importance  to  which  it  was  by  no  means  effentially 
I  intitled.  Rivinus  was  the  firft  who  in  this  matter  dared 
ft  to  think  for  him ftlr.  He  was  early  fenfible  of  the  in- 
-  ft  conveniences  to  which  thofe  had  fubmitted  who  em- 
;  ft  ployed  it  as  a  primary  divifion  ;  and  therefore  refolved 

Iat  once  to  get  rid  of  a  diftinCtion  that  is  frequently  un¬ 
certain,  always  deftruCtive  to  uniformity,  and  in  its  na¬ 
ture  repugnant  to  the  genuine  fpirit  of  fyftem,  becanfe 
it  a  totally  unconnected  with  the  parts  of  fructification.  In 

n  I  the  uniformity  of  its  orders  or  fecondary  divifions, 

iw|  which  are  91  in  number,  and  acknowledge  the  fruit 
S  for  their  principle,  Rivinus’s  method  equals,  perhaps 
I]  excels,  all  that  went  before  or  fucceeded  it.  Only  three- 
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claffes  of  his  method  were  publiftied  by  Rivinus  him- 
felf.  Thjfe  are  the  1  ith;  -14th,  and  15th,  which  were 
offered  to  the  public  at  different  times,  illuftrated  wifh 
very  fplendid  figures.  The  method  was  completed  and 
pnbliflied  entire  by  Heucher,  in  a  w’ork  intitled  Hortas 
Wittenbergerjis ,  printed  in  quarto  at  Wittenberg  in  1711. 

Several  German  authors  have  followed  Rivinus’s  me¬ 
thod,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  without  offering  any 
confiderable  amendment.  The  principal  of  thele  are, 
Koenig,  in  a  work  on  vegetables,  publiftied  at  Bafil  in 
1696  ;  Welfch,  in  his  Bafts  Botamca,  printed  at  Leip- 
fic  in  oftavo,  in  1697 ;  Gemeinhart,  in  a  catalogue  of 
plants  publiftied  in  1725;  Kramer,  in  a  work  intitled 
Tentamen  Botanicum,  publiftied  at  Drefden  in  1728, 
and  afterwards  reprinted  with  additions  at  Vienna  in 
1 744  ;  and  Heckcr,  in  a  differ tatlon  on  botany  pub- 
•  lifhed  at  Hal.in  Saxony,  in  1734.  To  thefe  may  be' 
added  Hebenitreit,  an  ingenious  botanift,  who  in  a  trea¬ 
tife  on  plants  publiftied  at  Leipfic  in  i  731,  juil  before 
his  famous  African  expedition,  eftablifhed  generical 
characters,  which  had  hitherto  been  wanting  in  Rivi¬ 
nus’s  method. 

The  writers  who  have  attempted  to  improve  upon 
Rivinus’s  method  are  Bernard  Ruppins,  Cbriftopher 
Ludwig,  and  Chriftian  Knaut.  Ruppins,  in  his  Flora 
Jenenftts ,  publiftied  at  Frankfort  iti  1718,  has  arranged 
the  1200  plants  there  deferibed  by  a  method  partly 
Rivinus’s,  and  partly  his  own.  It  confifts  of  17  claffes, 
and  fets  out  with  the  fame  divifions  and  fubd.ivifions  as 
that  of  Rivinus  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that, 
whereas  in  Rivinus’s  method  all  perfeCt  flowers  are  di¬ 
vided  into  Ample  and  compound,  in  ,  Ruppius  the  divi¬ 
fion  of  regular  and  irregular  flowers  precedes  that  juft: 
mentioned,  and  Ample  and  compound  flowers  are  made 
fubdivifions  of  the  regular  flowers  only. 

Cbriftopher  Ludwig’s  method,  which  was-  publiftied 
in  1737,  and  confifts  of  20  claffes,  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  Rivinus.  The  author  accompanied  Hebenftreit 
on  his  expedition  into  Africa,  and  feems  to  have  made 
plants  his  favourite  ftudy.  The  improvement,  however, 
which  he  has  made  on  Rivimis’s  plan,  confifts  only  in 
rendering  it  more  univerfal,  having  enriched  it  with  a 
multitude  of  genera  collected  from  the  works  of  Tour- 
nefort,  Ray,  Boerhaave,  Dillenins,  and  other  eminent 
botanifts,  whofe  generical  characters  he  has  liktwife 
adopted.  Hi3  plan  of  arrangement  ha3  been  followed’ 
by  two  fueceeding  writers  ;  M.  Wedel,  in  a  botanical' 
effay  publiftied  in  174-7  ;  and  three  years  after  by  M. 
Boehmer,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  grow  iu 
the  garden  of  Leipfic. 

The  method  of  Chriftian  Knaut  is  much  more  pro¬ 
perly  his  own,  and  departs  in  a  much  greater  degree 
from  that  of  Rivinus  than  either  of  the  two  former. 
The  regularity  and  number  of  the  petals  furnifhed  the 
claffical  divifions  in  Rivinus’s  method :  in  that  of  Knaut, 
number  takes  place  of  regularity;  fo  that  it  is  very  pro¬ 
perly  termed  by  Linnaeus,  “  The  fyftem  of  Rivinus  in¬ 
verted.”  This  method  was  publiftied  in  1716;  and  fets 
out  with  a  divifion  into  flowers  which  have  one  petal, 
and  fuch  as  have  more  than  one.  It  confifts  of  the  17 
following  claffes.  f.  Monopetalous  uniform  or  regular. 
2.  Monopetalous  difform  or  irregular.  3.  Monopeta¬ 
lous  compound  uniform  or  regular.  4.  Monopetalous 
compound  difform  or  irregular.  5.  Mbnapetalous  com¬ 
pound  uniform  and  difform  together.  6.  Dipetalous" 
uniform . 
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uniform  or  regular.  7.  Dipetalons  difform  or  irregu¬ 
lar.  8.  Tripetalous  uniform  or  regular.  9.  Tripeta- 
lous  difform  or  irregular.  10.  Tetrapetalous  uniform 
or  regular.  it.  Tetrapetalous  difform  or  irregular. 
12.  Pentapetalous  uniform  or  regular.  13.  Pentape- 
talous  difform  or  irregular.  14.  Hexapetalous  uniform 
or  regular.  1 5.  Hexapetalous  difform  or  irregular. 
16.  Polypetalous  uniform  or  regular.  17.  Polypeta- 
lous  difform  or  irregular. 

The  fech'ons  or  fecondary  divifions  in  Knaut’s  me¬ 
thod  are  1 2 1 ,  and  depend  upon  the  internal  divifions 
of  the  fruit ;  and  upon  this  his  opinions  are  fomewhat 
lingular.  Every  kind  of  fruit,  whether  pulpy  or  mem¬ 
branaceous,  is  termed  by  our  author  a  capful*.  Neither 
is  the  term  reftri&ed  to  fruits  properly  fo  called  :  it  is 
extended  alfo  to  thofe  ter  med  by  botanifts  naked  feeds, 
the  exiftenceof  which  Knaut  abfolutely  Rentes.  Agree¬ 
able  to  this  opinion,  capfules,  lie  fays,  with  refpebt  to 
their  confiftence  or  fubftance,  are  of  two  forts  ;  pulpy, 
or  membranaceous.  The  former  correfpond  to  the 
fruits  of  the  apple,  berry,  and  cherry  kind  ;  the  latter 
to  the  capfules  properly  fo  called,  and  naked  feeds  of 
other  botanifts.  Again,  with  refped  to  their  cells  or 
internal  divifions,  capfules  are  either  fimple  or  com¬ 
pound.  Simple  capfules  have  an  undivided  cavity  or  a 
fingle  cell ;  compound  capfules  are  internally  divided 
into  two  or  more  cells.  With  other  botanifts,  the  um¬ 
belliferous  flowers  bear  two,  the  lip-flower3  four,  na¬ 
ked  feeds;  according  to  Knaut,  the  former  produce  two, 
the  latter  four,  fimple  capfules.  Ranunculus,  adonis, 
anemony,  herb-bennet,  and  fome  other  plants,  have 
their  flowers  fucceeded  by  a  number  of  naked  feeds  col¬ 
lected  into  an  aggregate  or  head ;  each  of  tljefe  feeds 
pafles  with  Knaut  for  a  fimple  capfule  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  is  an  aggregate  of  feveral  capfules  with  un¬ 

divided  cavity  or  fingle  cell.  In  numbering  the  cells 
or  internal  divifions  of  the  pulpy  fruits,  our  author  has 
adopted  a  very  fmgular  method.  Some  fruits  of  the 
apple  kind  inclole  a  capfule  that  is  divided  into  live 
membranaceous  cells.  It  might  then  be  very  reafon- 
ably  expected  to  find  fuch  fruits  arranged  with  com¬ 
pound  capfules  of  five  cells  ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  the 
author  whimfically  enough  combines  in  their  arrange¬ 
ment  the  idea  both  of  a  fimple  and  compound  capfule. 
The  pulpy  part  is  undivided  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
fimple  capfule  furnifhed  with  one  cell ;  the  compound 
capfule  inclofed  contains  five  cells,  which  added  to  that 
of  the  pulp  make  the  number  fix  ;.and  thus  thefe  kinds 
of  fruits  are  arranged  with  thofe  having  capfules  of  fix 
cells.  By  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  the  fruit  of  the 
dogwood,  which  is  of  the  cherry  kind,  and  contains  a 
ftone  with  two  cells  or  cavities,  is  placed  by  Knaut 
among  compound  capfules  with  three  cells ;  the  pulp 
palling  for  one  divifion,  and  cavities  of  the  Hone  or  nut 
for  the  remaining  two.  This  method  of  calculation  is 
not  the  only  Angularity  for  which  Knaut  is  remark¬ 
able.  The  eifence  of  the  flower  is  made  by  Ray,  Tour- 
nefort,  Rivinus,  and  moft  other  botanifts,  to  conlift  in 
the  ftamina  and  ftyle.  This  pofition  Knaut  abfolutely 
denies  ;  and  has  eftablifhed  for  a  principle,  that  the 
flower  is  eflentially  conftituted  by  the  petals  only.  With 
him,  the  flower-cup,  ftamina,  and  ftyle,  are  of  little 
fignificance:  their  prefence  does  not  conftitute  a  flower, 
if  the  petals  are  wanting  ;  neither  is  their  ablence  fuf- 
fieient  to  deftroy  its  exiftence,  if  the  petals  are  prefent. 
.  N°5 1.  5 
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From  this  it  follows,  I.  That  the  e  can  be  no  flowers 
without  petals ;  and,  2.  That  the  regularity  or  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  flower  can  never  depend  on  the  ftamina 
and  ftyle,  which  are  only  occafionally  prefent,  and  no¬ 
wife  effciitial  to  its  exiftence  ;  both  of  which  are  evi¬ 
dently  falfe  to  ewry  botanical  reader. 

Since  the  time  of  Rivinus,  no  leading  method  in  bo¬ 
tany  has  appeared  except  that  of  Tournefort  and  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Tournefort  fets  out  with  reviving  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  plants  into  herbs  and  trees,  which  had  been  ex¬ 
ploded  by  Rivinus.  His  fyftem  is  founded  on  the  re¬ 
gularity  and  figure  of  the  petals,  together  with  the 
two-fold  fituation  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flowers ;  his 
orders,  on  the  piftilluin  or  calyx.  The  daffes  are, 

I.  Herbs  with  fimple  flowers  monopetalous,  and  bell- 
fliaped.  2.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  tunnel  and 
wheel-fhaped.  3.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  labi- 
ated  or  lipped.  4.  Simple  flowers  monopetalous,  ano¬ 
malous,  or  irregular.  5.  Simple  flowers  polypetalous, 
cruciform  or  crofs-ffiaped.  6.  Simple  flowers  polype¬ 
talous,  and  rolaceous  or  like  a  rofe.  7.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  umbellated.  8.  Simple  flowers  polype¬ 
talous,  caryophyllaceoUs,  clove-form.  9.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  liliaceous  or  lily-form.  10.  Simple  flowers 
polypetalous,  papilionaceous,  or  butterfly  form. 

II.  Simple  flowers  polypetalous,  anomalous  or  irre¬ 
gular.  12.  Compound  flowers,  flofculous,  tubular  or 
whole  florets.  13.  Compound  flowers  femiflofculons, 
flat  or  half  florets.  14.  Compound  flowers  radiated, 
like  the  fpokes  of  a  wheel.  15.  Apetulous,  having  no 
petals,  16.  No  flower,  but  hearing  feed.  17.  Na 
flower  nor  feed,  in  the  vulgar  eftimation.  18.  Trees 
with  no  petals,  but  bare  ftamina.  19.  Trees  with  no 
petals  bearing  catkins.  20.  Trees  monopetalous. 

21.  Trees  rofaceous.  22.  Trees  papilionaceous. 

The  fecondary  divifions  in  Tournefort’s  method, 
which  are  t22  in  number,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
fellicns.  Their  general  diftindions  are  founded  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  fruit,  as  thofe  of  the  claffes  are  upon 
the  flower. 

Tournefort  hath  been  followed  by  a  vaft  number  of 
botanical  writers,  of  whom  the  moft  confiderable  are, 
Dr  William  Sherard,  an  eminent  botanift  of  the  lafl 
and  prefent  centuries.  In  1689,  he  publifhed  the  frrll 
fketch  of  Tournefort’s  method,  under  the  title  of  Sckola 
Botanices  ;  or  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  demonftrated 
by  Dr  Tournefort,  ill  the  royal  garden  at  Paiis.  It 
was  not  till  five  years  after,  that  the  tJementa  Botanica, 
a  work  which  contains  the  rudiments  and  illuilration 
of  his  method,  was  publifhed  by  Tournefort  himfelf. — 
Father  Plumier,  termed  byway  of  eminence  the  Tour¬ 
nefort  of  America,  publifhed  in  1703,  at  Paris,  a  de- 
feription  of  American  plants,  which  he  has  arranged 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  Tournefort.  In  this  work 
he  accurately  characterized  96  new  genera.  Falugi,  an 
Italian,  has  delcribed,  in  pretty  elegant  Latin  verfe,  all 
the  genera  of  Tournefort,  in  a  work  intitled  Profo -  - 

popoeiee  Botanic ee,  publifhed  at  Florence,  1 2mo,  1 705. 
Several  celebrated  French  academicians,  particularly 
Marchant,  Dodart,  Niflole,  Jnffieu,  and  Vaillant,  have 
alfo  occafionally  paid  their  tribute  of  acknowledgment 
to  this  author,  from  the  year  1700  to  1740.  The 
other  authors  of  note  who  have  followed  Tournefort’s 
method,  are,  M.  Petit,  an  ingenious  French  botanift; 
Johren,  a  German,  author  of  a  treatife  publifhed  at 
Colberg 
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Colberg  in  1 710,  intitled  Vade  ■mecum  Botanicum,  feu 
Odegus  Botanicus ;  Feuille,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
plants  of  Chili  and  Peru,  publilhed  at  Paris  in  quarto, 
1714;  Chriftopher  Valentin,  a  German,  author  of  a 
book  intitled  Tournefcrtius  Contrattus ,  publilhed  at 
Francfort,  in  folio,  1715;  Ripa,  an  Italian,  in  a 
work  intitled  Hifloria  Univerfalis  Plantarum  Confer i- 
bendi  Propojitum,  publilhed  in  quarto,  at  Padua,  in  1718; 
Michael  Valentin,  a  German,  in  his  Viridarium  Refor- 
matum ,  publilhed  in  folio,  at  Francfort,  in  1719;  the 
celebrated  Dillenius,  profelTor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  and 
author  of  feveral  much  efteemed  publications  on  botany, 
particularly  the  Hortus  Eltbamenjis ,  and  Hiftory  of 
Moffes,  in  his  Flora  GilTenfis,  printed  at  Francfort  in 
1719;  Pontedera,  an  Italian,  author  of  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  a  method  which  combines  thofe  of  Tournefort 
and  Rivinus,  publilhed  at  Padua,  in  his  botanical  dif- 
fertations,  iri  1 72 0 ;  Monti,  an  Italian,  iu  a  work  pu¬ 
blilhed  at  Bologna  in  1724,  under  the  title  of  Indices 
Plantarum  Varii;  Lindem,  a  German,  in  his  Tourne- 
fortius  Alfaticus ,  firft  publilhed  in  1728;  Signior  Mi- 
clieli,  author  of  feveral  curious  difeoveries  refpe&ing 
moffes  and  mulhrooms,  in  his  Nova  Genera  Plantarum , 
publilhed  in  folio  at  Florence  in  1729;  Elvebemes,  a 
Swede,  in  a  work  publilhed  in  the  Swedilh  language 
at  Upfal  in  1730  ;  Fabricius,  a  German,  author  of  a 
work  intitled  Primitia r  Flora  Butijlacenjisy  feu  fex  De¬ 
cades  Plantarum  Rariorum,  publilhed  in  1743;  Sab- 
bati,  an  Italian,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  plants  that  grow 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  printed  at  Rome  in 
1 745  ;  and  the  ingenious  Dr  Charles  Alfton,  late  pro- 
feffor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  in  his  Tyrocinium  Bo- 
tanicum ,  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  in  1753. 

Of  all  this  numerous  liftof  writers,  Father  Plumierand 
Pontedera  alone  have  ventured  to  quit  the  traCt  pointed 
out  by  Tournefort.  The  former,  in  his  arrangement 
of  American  plants,  has  relinquilhed  the  diftin&ion 
into  herbs  and  trees  ;  but  the  latterhas  attempted  "more 
confiderable  variations.  His  claffes  are,  1.  Uncertain. 
2.  Having  no  flowers.  3.  Without  buds,  imperfect 
plants.  4.  Anomalous  or  irregular.  5.  Labiated. 
6.  Bell-lhaped.  7.  Saucer-lhaped.  8.  Wheel-lhaped. 
9.  Tunnel-lhaped.  10.  Flofculous.  tt.  Semiflofculous. 
12.  Radiated.  13.  Irregular.  14.  Papilionaceous. 
15.  Liliaceous.  16.  Caryoph  filaceous.  17.  Cruciform, 
or  crofs-lhaped.  18.  Umbellated.  19.  Staminous, 
or  with  naked  ftamina.  20.  Bearing  buds,  apetalous, 
or  without  petals.  21.  Bearing  buds  irregular.  21.  Bear¬ 
ing  buds  bell-lhaped.  23.  Bearing  buds  wheel-lhaped. 
24.  Bearing  buds  tunnel-lhaped.  25.  Bearing  buds, 
papilionaceous.  26.  Bearing  buds,  rofaceous. 

Befides  all  tliefe  methods,  there  have  been  invented 
two  others,  founded  upon  the  calyx.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  the  invention  of  Peter  Magnol,  a  celebrated  pro- 
feffor  of  botany  at  Montpelier,  and  publilhed  in  1720, 
five  years  after  the  author’s  death.  The  other  was  de¬ 
lineated  by  Linnaeus,  and  publilhed  in,  his  Claffes  Plan¬ 
tarum  in  1738,  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  fexual  fyftem.  Magnol  diftinguilhes  two  kinds  of 
calyx  ;  one  external,  which  invelopes  and  fuftains  the 
•flower,  and  is  the  flower-cuji  properly  fo  called  ;  the 
other  internal,  which  is  the  feed  veffel  or  fruit.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  idea,  all  plants,  whether  herbaceous  or 
woody,  are  furnilhed  with  either  the  external  calyx  only, 
or  with  bpth.  His  claffes  are,  1.  Herbs  with  the  calyx 
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external,  including  a  flower  unknown.  2.  Calyx  ex¬ 
ternal,  including  a  flower  ftaminous.  3,  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  monopetalous.  4.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  polypetalous.  5.  Calyx  external, 
including  a  flower  compound.  6.  Calyx  external,  fup- 
porting  a  flower  monopetalous.  7.  Calyx  external, 
fupporting  a  flower  polypetalous.  8.  Calyx  internal 
only,  which  is  the  corolla.  9.  Calyx  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  flower  monopetalous.  10.  Calyx  external  and 
internal,  flower  with  two  and  three  petals.  1 1.  Calyx 
external  and  internal,  tetrapetalous.  1  2.  Calyx  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal,  polypetalous.  13.  Trees  with  the 
calyx  external  only.  14.  Calyx  internal  only.  15.  Ca¬ 
lyx  external  and  internal  both. 

The  characters  of  the  orders,  or  fecondary  divifions, 
in  Magnol’s  method,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  figure 
of  the  calyx,  petals,  and  feeds ;  from  the  difpofition 
of  the  flowers,  from  the  number  of  petals,  and  fub- 
ftance  of  the  fruit.  Fifty-five  fe&ions  or  orders  arife 
from  the  combination  of  thefe  characters  with  thofe  of 
the  claffes;  and  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  genera, 
which  poffefs  this  Angularity,  that,  in  place  of  diftinc- 
tive  characters  hitherto  employed,  they  exhibit  com¬ 
plete  deferiptions  of  all  the  parts  of  fructification  of 
one  or  two  fpecies  of  each  genus.  From  this  improve¬ 
ment  Linnaeus  manifeftly  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  ge- 
nerical  characters. 

Sir  John  Hill,  in  his  vegetabie  fyftem  endeavours 
to  clafs  plants  according  to  thei  -  iiu-ual  ftruCture  *.  * 
“  Perhaps  (fays  he),  upon  the  foundation  of  a  trueP* 
anatomy  of  plants  a  natural  method  maybe  eftablilhed: 
for  it  is  certain,  the  forms  of  all  the  external  parts  of 
vegetables  depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  internal ; 
and  all  their  differences  are  founded  thgre.  On  the 
different  inner  ftruCture  of  the  vegetable  bo$y,  under 
certain  courfes  of  its  veffels,  evidently  depend  the  dif¬ 
ferences  ifchich  characterize  the  feven  firft  families,  to 
the  diftinCtions  of  which  all  claffes  are  fubordinate;  and 
as  thefe  original  diftinCtions  are  truly  natural,  we  may 
here  begin  very  fafely. 

“  Thei  feven  families  are  thefe,  1 .  The  mulhrooms. 

2.  The  algas,  or  foliaceous  fea  and  land  plants.  3.  The 
moffes.  4.  The  ferns.  5.  The  graffes.  6.  The  palms. 

7.  The  common  race  of  plants.  Their  diftinCtions  one 
from  another  are  thefe  : 

“  1.  The  mulhrooms  are  flelhy ;  and  are  deftitute  of 
leaves  and  vifible  flowers.  2.  The  algse  are  merely 
foliaceous,  the  entire  plant  confifting  of  a  leafy  matter 
without  other  vifible  parts.  3.  The  moffes  have  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  inner  rliind  for  leaves.  4.  The  ferns  con- 
fift  of  a  fingle  leaf  railed  on  a  ftalk  ;  and  bear  their 
flowers  upon  its  back.  5.  The  graffes  have  jointed 
ftalks  and  undivided  leaves,  and  hulks  to  hold  the  leed3. 

6.  The  palms  have  a  Ample  trunk,  with  leaves  only  on 
the  top,  and  have  the  flowers  and  fruit  in  divided  ears.” 

Lattly,  the  feventh  clafs,  which  he  calls  the  common 
race  of  plants,  are  fuch  as  have  their  roots,  leaves,  ftalks, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  diftind:  arid  obvious;  and  have  not 
the  charaClers  of  any  of  the  other  fix  families. 

To  this  natural  method  his  artificial  one,  confifting 
of  43  claffes,  and  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  his  vo¬ 
luminous  work,  is  defigned  only  as  an  index ;  but  as 
this  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  Linnaeus’s, 
though  he  pretends  to  improve  that  fyftem,  we  think 
it  needlefs  to  trike  any  farther  notice  of  it. 

3  H  Befides 
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Befides  the  fexual  fyftem  of  Linnasus,  which  is  now 
almoft  univerfally  followed,  he  formed  another,  which, 
like  that  of  Magnol,  had  the  calyx  for  its  bafis ;  but 
greatly  fuperior  both  in  the  idea  and  execution,  be¬ 
ing  indeed  Angularly  ferviceable  to  the  novice  in  bo¬ 
tany,  by  familiarizing  to  him  various  appearances 
of  an  organ  fo  important  in  its  nature,  and  fo  diver- 
fified  in  its  form,  as  the  calyx,  is.  The  claffes  are, 
1.  Spathaceous,  like  a  fheath  or  hofe.  2.  Glumofe 
or  chaffy.  3.  Amentaceous,  or  catkins,  4.  Umbel- 
lated.  5.  Common  calyx  or  flower-cup.  6.  Double 
calyx.  7.  Flowering;  the  petals  and  ftamina  inferted 
into  the  flower-cup.  8.  Crowned,  or  crown-fhaped, 
with  a  radius.  9.  Irregular.  10.  Difform,  or  different 
fhapes.  1 1 .  Caducous,  which  fall  off  or  fhed  their 
leaves.  1 2.  Not  caducous,  uniform  and  monopetalous. 
13.  Not  caducous,  uniform  and  polypetalous.  14.  Not 
caducous,  difform  and  monopetalous.  15.  Not  ca¬ 
ducous,  difform  and  polypetalous.  16.  Incomplete 
calyx.  17.  Apetalous,  or  a  bare  calyx  without  petals. 
1 .8.  Naked,  or  neither  petals  nor  calyx. 

Se£I.  IV.  Of  the  Method  of  reducing  Plants  to 

Claffes,  Orders ,  Genera*  and  Species,  according 
to  Linnaus’s  Sexual  Syjlem. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  this  fyftem,  it  will 
be  proper  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  outlines  of  a  plant,  as  delineated  by  our  author  in 
his  Prineipia  Botanica. 

A  plant  confifts  of  Root,  Trunk,  Leaves,  Props, 
Fru&ification,  and  Inflorefcence;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Habit. 

I.  The  ROOT  conGfts  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  cau- 
dex  and  the  radicula,  diftinguifhed  according  to  fhape, 
direftion,  duration,  &c. 

1.  Caudex,  or  fiutnp,  is  the  body  or  knob  of  the 
root  from  which  the  trunk  and  branches  afeend,  and 
the  fibrous  roots  defeend ;  and  in  different  plants  is 
either  folid,  bulbous  (placed  under  a  bulb),  or  tube¬ 
rous.  Solid,  as  in  trees,  ffirubs,  and  many  of  the  herbs. 
Bulbous  will  be  explained  under  Hybernacle. — Tube¬ 
rous  knobs  are  alfo  folid  and  hard,  containing  one  or 
more  embryos  or  eyes.  They  are  either  only  one  knob, 
as  turnip,  carrot,  &c.  containing  only  one  eye  at  the 
top ;  or  confift  of  many  knobs  conne&ed  together  by 
flender  fibres,  as  in  potatoes,  jerufalem  artichokes,  &c. 
each  containing  many  eyes  difperfed  over  the  furface  .* 
and  are  either  pitted,  when  the  eyes  lie  inward,  as  in 
potatoes,  &c.  or  tuberculated,  containing  the  eyes  out¬ 
ward,  as  in  jerufalem  artichokes,  & c.  In  tuberous 
knobs,  the  fibres  or  ftringy  parts  iffue  from  every  part 
of  the  furface;  which  is  an  effential  difference  from 
bulbous  knobs,  where  they  are  confined  to  the  caudex 
of  the  bulb  only,  and  are  the  true  and  genuine  roots, 
the  bulb  itfelf  being  only  a  large  bud  under  ground. 
Thofe  tuberous  knobs  with  only  one  eye,  differ  as  to 
duration,  but  are  in  general  biennial ;  thofe  with  many 
eyes  are  perennial ;  both  feem  to  be  produced  by  the 
nutriment  of  the  ftem  like  buds,  and  not  by  the  fibrous 
roots,  for  the  ftem  is  firft  formed  and  becomes  ftrong, 
and  as  it  grows  to  maturity,  the  tuberous  knobs  increafe. 

2.  Radicula,  a  little  root,  is  the  ftringy  or  fibrous 
part  of  the  root,  defeending  from  the  caudex :  it  is 
really  the  principal  and  effential  part  of  every  root,  and . 
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by  which  the  nourifhment  is  drawn  from  the  earth  for 
the  fupport  of  the  plant. 

II.  The  TRUNK,  which  includes  the  branches,  is 
that  part  which  rifes  immediately  from  the  caudex,  and 
produceth  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  either 
herbaceous,  fhrubby,  or  arborefeent ;  and  is  diftin- 
guiffied  according  to  its  (hape,  fubftance,  furface,  &c. 
and  admits  of  the  following  forts. 

1.  Caulis,  a  ftalk  or  Jlem ,  is  the  main  or  univerfal’ 
trunk  which  elevates  the  leaves  and  fruftification,  and 
is  applied  to  trees,  Ihrubs,  and  herbs:  It  is denomi¬ 
nated  fimple  when  it  doth  not  divide,,  and  compound 
when  it  is  divided  into  branches., 

2.  Culmus,  a  ftranu  or  hauling  is  the  proper  trunk 
of  graffes  ;  and  alfo  elevates  both  the  leaves  and  fruc¬ 
tification  :  It  is  fometimes  jointed,  and  fometimes  not; 
it  is  alfo  fometimes  round,  and  fometimes  angular. 

3.  Scapus,  a  fa  Ik,  is  an  herbaceous  trunk,  which 
elevates  the  fru&ification,  but  not  the  leaves  ;  that  is, 
it  is  a  ftalk  proceeding  immediately  from  the  root,  and 
terminated  by  the  flowers,  as  in  narciffus,  hyacinth,  & c. 

4.  Stipes,  a  trunk ,  ufed  by  Linnaeus  for  the  trunk 
of  mulhrooms:  as  alfo  for  that  flender  thread  or  foot- 
ftalk  which  elevates  the  feathery  or  hairy  down  with 
which  fome  feeds  are  furnilhed,  and  connects  it  with 
the  feed. 

III.  The  LEAVES  are  faid  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the 
mufcles  or  organs  of  motion  of  a  plant ;  by  c  chers,  the 
organs  by  which  perfpiration  and  infpiration  are  per¬ 
formed.  They  are  defined  as  proceeding  from  the  ex- 
panfion  of  the  veffels  of  the  ftalk,  forming  feveral  rami¬ 
fications  like  net- work,  extended  in  length  and  breadth 
in  a  determinate  manner,  having  the  interftices  filled 
up  with  a  tender  pulpy  fubftance ;  and  the  external 
covering  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  fcarf 
fkin  of  the  ftalk. 

Leaves  are  either  fimple  or  compound ;  and  are  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  their  figure,  fituation,  infertion,  number, 
divifions,  &c. 

A  fmple  leaf,  is  fuch  as  either  adheres  to  the  branch 
fingly,  or  whole  footftalk  is  terminated  by  a  Angle 
fimple  expanfion,  not  parted  to  the  middle  rib;  and  is 
determined  by  its  lhape,  furface,  and  divifions. 

A  compound  leaf,  is  fuch  whofe  footftalk  is  furnilhed 
with  feveral  feparate  fimple  expanfions ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whofe  divifions  extend  to  the  middle  rib,  now 
called  a  common  petiole  or  footftalk,  fupporting  feveral 
lobes  or  little  fimple  leaves,  of  which  the  compound  leaf 
confifts:  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  lhape,  See.  and  the 
form  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  common  foot¬ 
ftalk,  as  palmated,  winged,  feathered,  &c.  Sometimes 
leaves  are  twice  or  more  compounded ;  which  divifions 
admit  of  many  modifications,  and  give  rife  to  as  great 
variety  of  terms.  It  may  fometimes  be  difficult,  at 
firft  fight,  to  know  a  common  footftalk  to  a  compound 
leaf,  from  a  branch:  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a 
common  footftalk,  where  it  iffues  from  the  branch,  is 
either  flat  or  hollow  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the 
other  ;  whereas  branches  are  alike  on  both  fides,  whe¬ 
ther  round,  flat,  or  angular :  again,  buds  are  never 
found  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  lobes  of  a  compound  ' 
leaf  with  the  footftalk,  but  at  the  angles  formed  by 
the  footftalk  of  the  whole  compound  leaf  and  the  ftem:  - 
and  it  may  always  certainly  be  diftiuguilhed  by  its  fall¬ 
ing  off  with  the  little  leaves  which  it  fupports. 
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The  manner  or  place  in  which  leaves  are  attached  to 
the  plant,  is  called  the  determination  of  leaves  ;  and  is 
diftinguiihed  by  feveral  terms,  according  to  number, 
difpofition,  infertion,  figure,  &c. 

IV.  The  PROPS,  fulcra,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
thofe  external  parts  which  ftrengthen,  fupport,  or  de¬ 
fend  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found,  or  ferve  to 
facilitate  fome  neceffary  fecretion  ;  and  are  a?  follow : 

X.  Petiolus,  the  footftalk  or  fupport  of  a  leaf. 

2.  Pedunculus,  the  footftalk.  or  fupport  of  a  flower. 

3.  Stipula,  haulm  or  hu/k,  a  fort  of  fcale  or  fmall 
leaf,  ftationed  on  molt  plants  (when  prefent)  on  each 
fide  the  bafe  of  the  footftalk  of  leaves  and  flowers,  at 
their  firft  appearance,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport: 
They  are _ placed  either  Angle  or  double;  and  fome- 
times  on  the  infide,.as  in  the  fig  and  mulberry  ;  or  on 
the  .outfide,  as  in  the  birch,  lime,  and  papilionaceous 
flowers;  They  are  alfo  either  fitting,  extended  down¬ 
wards,  or  Iheathing  along  the  ftem,  as  in  the  plane 
tree.  As  to  duration,  they  fometimes  fall  before  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  are  equally  perfiftent  :  They 
often  afford  a  good  diftindtion  for  the  fpecies. 

4.  Cirrhus,  a  curl,  meaning  a  clafper  or  tendril,  is 
the  fine  fpiral  firing  or  fibre  by  which  plants  fallen 
themfelves  to  fome  other  body  for  fupport :  They  are 
fometimes  placed  oppofite  to  the  leaves;  fometimes  at 
the  fide  of  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves  ;  fometimes  they 
iffue  from  the  leaves  themfelves ;  and  fometimes  they 
put  out  roots,  as  in  ivy,  & c. 

5.  Pubes,  a  term  applied  to  the  hair,  down,  W’ool, 
beard,  briftles,  glands,  and  feveral  other  appearances 
on  different  parts  of  plants,  ferving  the  double  pur¬ 
pofe  of  defence  and  veffelsof  fecretion. 

6.  Arma,  the  defenfive  weapon  of  plants;  as  thorns, 
prickles,  &c. 

7.  Bracteje,  thin  plates  of  metal,  are  the  floral 
leaves  ;  and  mean  not  only  thofe  leaves  fituated  on  the 
ftalk  nearefl  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  flower,  but  thofe 
which  fometimes  terminate  the  flower  ftalk ;  being 
compofed  of  large  bradleae,  refembling  a  buih  of  hair, 
and  are  then  called  braClex  comofe,  as  in  crown-imperial, 
lavender,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fage. 

V.  The  FRUCTIFICATION,  or  mode  of  fruit- 
hearing,  confiding  of  the  calyx,  corolla,  ftamina,  pifl.il- 
lum,  pericarpium,  femina,  and  receptaculum ;  which 
will  be  afterwards  explained. 

VI.  The  INFLORESCENCE,  or  mode  by  which 
flowers  are  joined  to  their  feveral  peduncles,  whether 
common  or  partial. 

A  flower  in  the  Sexual  botany  hath  a  very  different 
fignification  from  the  fame  term  of  former  writers ; 
for  if  the  antherae  and  ftigma  be  prefent,  though  the 
calyx,  corolla,  filaments  of  the  ftamina,  and  ftyle  of  the 
piftillum  be  wanting,  it  is  ftill  a  flower;  and  if  all  the 
parts  are  prefent,  it  is  a  complete  flower.  The  feed 
alfo  conftitutes  the  fruit,  ^whether  there  be  a  pericar¬ 
pium  or  not. 

Complete  flowers  are  either  Ample  or  aggregate  ; 
fmple,  when  no  part  of  the  frudlification  is  common 
to  many  flowers  or  florets,  but  is  confined  to  one  only; 
aggregate,  when  the  flower  confifts  of  many  florets 
colledted  into  a  head  by  means  of  fome  part  of  the  fruc¬ 
tification  common  to  them  all,  as  by  a  common  recep¬ 
tacle,  or  common  calyx  ;  as  in  dipfacus,  fcabiofa,  &c. 

From  the  different  ftrudturc,  difpofition,  and  other 
circumftances  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx,  being  the 
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only  common  part  to  aggregate  flowers,  arife  feven  di* 
vifions. 

1.  Aggregate,  properly  fo  called,  confifting  of 
fuch  flowers  as  are  formed  by  the  union  of  feveral  leffer 
flowers  or  florets,  placed  on  partial  peduncles,  on  a 
common  dilated  receptacle,  and  within  a  common  pe¬ 
rianthium  ;  and  in  thofe  flowers  where  each  floret  hath 
its  proper  calyx,  that  is  alfo  a  periantliium.  [A  flower 
is  faid  to  be  radiate,  when  the  florets  in  the  radius  or 
circumference  differ  from  thofe  in  the  diik  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  are  generally  iarger,  and  are  called  femi- flo¬ 
rets,  from  their  difference  in  form,  and  in  diftindlion 
from  thofe  of  the  diik,  which  are  called  proper  florets  : 
and  they  alfo  differ  as  to  fex,  which  gives  rife  to  feveral 
of  the  orders  in  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  which  contains  the 
compound  flowers.]] 

2.  Compound  aggregate,  confifting  alfo  of  feve¬ 
ral  florets,  placed  fitting  (or  without  partial  peduncles) 
on  a  common  dilated  receptacle,  and  within  a  common 
perianthium  ;  and  where  each  floret  hath  its  proper 
calyx,  it  is  alfo  a  perianthium.  Compound  flowers 
alfo  admit  of  a  further  defeription,  viz.  each  floret  con¬ 
fifts  of  a  Angle  petal,  with  generally  five  divifions, 
and  having  five  ftamina  diftindt  at  the  bafe,  but  united 
at  the  top  by  the  antherce  into  a  cylinder,  through 
which  pstffeth  the  ftyle  of  the  piftillum,  longer  than  the 
ftamina,  and  crowned  by  a  ftigma  with  two  divifions 
that  are  rolled  backwards,  and  having  a  Angle  feed 
placed  upon  the  receptacle  under  each  floret.  This 
is  the  general  cliara&er  of  a  compound  flower,  to  w  hich 
there  are  a  few  exceptions ;  it  alfo  differs  when  the 
flower  is  radiate;  but  the  effential  character  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  floret  confifts  in  the  antheras  being  united  fo  as  to 
form  a  cylinder,  and  having  a  Angle  feed  placed  upon 
the  receptacle  under  each  floret. 

3.  Umbellate  aggregate,  when  the  flower  con¬ 
fifts  of  many  florets  placed  on  faftigiate  peduncles  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fame  ftem  or  receptacle  ;  and  which, 
though  of  different  lengths,  rife  to  fuch  an  height  as 
to  form  a  regular  head  or  umbel,  whether  flat,  convex, 
or  concave;  and  both  the  common  and  partial  calyx 
Linnaeus  calls  an  involucrum.  It  is  called  a  fimple  um¬ 
bel,  when  it  hath  no  leffer  divifions;  a  compound  umbel, 
when  each  peduncle  is  fubdivided  at  its  extremity  into 
many  leffer  peduncles  for  fupporting  the  flowers,  fo  as 
to  form  feveral  little  umbellas,  uniting  in  one  head ; 
the  whole  together  is  called  an  univerfal  umbel,  and  the 
little  umbellas  are  railed  partial  umbels.  In  fome  ge¬ 
nera,  that  have  radiated  umbels,  the  florets  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  thofe  of  the  circumference,  differ  both  as  to  fex 
and  fize ;  but  in  general  each  hath  five  petals,  five  fta¬ 
mina,  and  two  ftyles,  or  one  that  is  bifid, With  a  ger* 
men  placed  beneath  and  two  naked  feeds,  which  w'hen 
ripe,  feparate  below,  but  remain  connected  at  the  top. 

4.  Cymous  aggregate  (from  cyma,  a  fprout)  call¬ 
ed  by  Linnasus  a  receptacle,  is  w'hen  feveral  faftigiate 
peduncles  proceed  from  the  fame  centre  like  the  um¬ 
bel,  and  rife  to  nearly  an  even  height ;  but  unlike  the 
umbel,  the  fecondary  or  partial  peduncles  proceed 
without  any  regular  order,  as  in  fambucus,  viburnum, 
&c. 

5.  Amentaceous  aggregate,  are  fuch  flowers  as 

have  a  long  common  receptacle,  along  which  are  dif- 
pofed  fquamae  or  fcaies,  which  Win  that  fort  of  calyx 
called  an  amentum  or  .  1  >  '  rylus,  piuus,  ju- 

glans,  &c.  Ament  .  .11/  want  the 

>  petals. 
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petals,  and  all  of  them  are  of  the  clafles  monoecia  and 
dioecia. 

6.  Glumose  aggregate,  are  fuch  flowers  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  common  huflcy  calyx  belonging  to  grades, 
called  ghima  ;  many  of  which  are  placed  on  a  common 
receptacle  called  rachis ,  collecting  the  florets  into  the 
fpike,  as  triticum,  hordeum,  fecale,  lolium,  & c. 

7.  Spadiceous  aggregate,  are  alfo  fuch  flowers 

as  have  a  common  receptacle,  protruded  from  within 
a  common  calyx  called  fpatha ,  along  which  are  difpo- 
fed  feveral  florets.  Such  a  receptacle  is  called  a  fpa- 
dix :  and  is  either  branched,  as  in  phoenix;  or  Ample, 
as  in  narciffus,  '8cp. :  In  this  laft  cafe  the  florets  may 
be  difpofed,  either  all  around  it,  as  in  calla,  dracon- 
tium,  pothos,  &c. ;  on  the  lower  fide  of  it,  as  in  arum, 
&c. ;  or  in  two  fides,  as  in  zoftera,  &c.  Thefe  flowers 
have  generally  no  partial  calyx.  v 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  diftinftions  of  aggregate  flowers 
(according  to  Linnaeus);  befides  which  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  other  modes  of  flowering,  properly  fo  called,  that 
come  under  the  general  term  Inflorefcence,  and  often 
afford  the  beft  marks  to  diferiminate  the  fpecies.  Thefe 
modes  of  flowering  are  chiefly  expreffed  as  follows  : 

x.  Verticillus,  a  whorl,  when  the  flowers  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  whorls  at  each  joint,  round  the  common  ftalk  : 
they  have  very  (hort  partial  peduncles ;  are  all  of  the 
labiated  kind ;  and  have  either  two  or  four  ftamina,  and 
four  naked  feeds,  as  in  falvia,  marrubium,  mentha,  &c. 
A  verticil  hath  feveral  diftinftions,  as  naked,  b rafted, 
See. ;  and,  all  thofe  genera  with  four  ilamina  are  of  the 
claf3.didynamia. 

2:  Capitulum,  a  little  head,  is  when  many  flowers 
are  connefted  into  nearly  a  globular  form  or  head,  on 
the  fummit  of  the  common  ftalk,  fometimes  with  and 
fometimes  without  partial  peduncles,  as  in  gomphrena, 
&c.  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  fhape  and  other  circum- 
ftances. — Under  capitulum  is  now  introduced  the  term 
fafciculus  (a  little  bundle),  which  in  former  editions 
ltood  diftinft.  It  means  when  the  peduncles  are  ereft, 
parallel,  approaching  each  other,  and  raifed  to  the 
lame  height  as  in  fweet  William,  where  they  generally 
proceed  from  different  parts  of  the  common  ftalk,  op- 
pofite  to  each  other. 

Spica,  a  fpike,  when  the  flowers,  having  no  partial 
peduncles,  are  arranged  alternately  around  a  common 
Ample  peduncle.  It  is  called  fpica  fecunda  (a  fingle- 
row’d  fpike),  when  the  flowers  are  all  turned  one  way, 
following  each  other;  and  fpica  difticha  (a  double-row’d 
fpike),  when  the  flowers  (land  pointing  two  ways,  as  in 
lolium,  & c. :  And  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  fhape  and 
other  circumftances. 

4.  Corymbus,  (a  clujler  of  ivy  berries),  when  die 
leffer  peduncles  of  the  flowers  proceed  from  different 
parts  of  the  common  peduncle  or  ftalk  ;  and  though 
of  unequal  lengths,  and  fometimes  Ample,  and  fome¬ 
times  branched,  yet  form  a  regular  furface  at  the  top  ; 
as  in  the  filiquofe  plants  (clafs  Tetr  adynamia.)  The 
corymbus  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  a  fpike, 
by  adding  partial  peduncles  to  the  flowers  ;  and  feems 
to  be  the  mean  between  racemus  and  umbella,  the  pe¬ 
duncles  rifing  gradually  from  different  parts  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ftalk,  like  thofe  of  the  raoeme,  and  proceed  to  a 
proportionable  height  like  thofe  of  the  umbel. 

5.  Thyrsus  (a young  Jlalk)  ;  a  mode  of  flowering 
resembling  the  cone  of  a  pine  :  Linnaeus  faith,  it  is  a 
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panicle  contrafted  into  an  ovate  or  egg-ihaped  form  ; 
the  lower  peduncles,  which  are  longer,  horizontally  ; 
and  the  upper,  which  are  fhorter,  mount  vertically,  as 
fyringa,  &c.  * 

6.  Racemus,  (a  bunch  of  grapes),  is  when  the 
flowers  are  placed  on  fhort  partial  peduncles,  proceed* 
ing  as  little  lateral  branches,  from  and  along  the  com¬ 
mon  peduncle.  It  refembles  a  fpike  in,  having  the 
flowers  placed  along  a  common  peduncle,  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  partial  peduncles :  it  alfo  differs  from 
a  corymbus  in  the  (hartnefs  and  equal  length  of  its  pe¬ 
duncles,  not  forming  a  regular  furface  at  the  top  ;  as 
iu  ribes-rubrum,  vitis,  &c. 

7.  Panicula,  (the  tuft  upon  reeds),  is  when  the 
flowers  are  difperftd  upon  peduncles  varioufly  fubdi- 
vided;  or  it  is  a  fort  of  branching  fpike,  compofed  of 
feveral  fmaller  fpikes,  attached  along  a  common  pedun¬ 
cle,  as  in  avena  panicum,  and  feveral  other  graffes,  and 
many  other  plants.  When  the  partial  peduncles  di¬ 
verge  and  hang  loofe,  it  is  called  a  diffufe,  and  when 
they  converge,  it  is  called  a  dofe,  panicle. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  term  Axillares, 
(from  axilla,  the  arm-pit),  being  fuch  flowers'  as  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  and  the  Hem, 
as  is  moft  common:  And  Terminales,  being  fuch 
flowers  as  terminate  the  ftalk  or  branch.  Alfo  every 
other  mode  of  flowering  is  called  the  Inflorefcence,  whe¬ 
ther  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  lateral,  Angle,  double,  ereft, 
bending,  &c.  * 

Under  this  head  of  Inflorefcence  may  be  explained 
Luxuriant  Flowers,  (commonly  called  double¬ 
flowers)  ;  which,  as  they  are  eonfidered  only  as  varie¬ 
ties  and  unnatural,  belong  properly  to  the  head,  Habit 
of  plants.  A  luxuriant  flower  is  fuppofed  generally  to 
be  owing  to  fuperabundant  nourifhment ;  the  luxuriant 
part  is  generally  the  corolla,  but  fometimes  the  calyx 
alfo.  It  is  divided  into  three  degrees  :  1.  multiplica- 
tus  ;  2.  plenus  ;  3.  prolifer  :  To  which  may  be  added, 
as  an  oppofite  imperfeftion,  flos  mutdatus. 

1.  Multiplicatus,  when-the  petals  of  the  corol¬ 
la  are  only  fo  far  multiplied  as  to  exclude  part  of  the 
ftamina ;  and  is  called  duplicate,  triplicate,  quadrupli¬ 
cate,  itfe.  according  to  the  number  of  rows  of  petals. 

2.  Plenus,  when  the  corolla  is  fo  much  multiplied, 
as  to  exclude  all  the  ftamina  ;  which  is  occafioned  by 
the  ftamina  turning  petals,  and  the  flower  is  often  fo 
crowded  as  to  exclude  or  choak  thepiftillum  alfo.  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  effential  parts  of  generation  are  thus  wholly, 
or  in  part  deftroyed,  the  plants  become  barren  and  im- 
perfeft,  and  no  feed,  or  very  little,  can'  be  expefted 
from  them.  Flowers  with  one  petal  are  not  very  fub* 
jeft  to  fulnefs ;  when  they  are,  it  generally  arifes  from 
an  incrcafe  of  the  divifions  of  the  petal.  It  is  moft: 
ufual  in  flowers  of  many  petals,  where  it  arifes  various 
ways;  fometimes  by  multiplication  of  the  petals  only, 
fometimes  of  the  calyx  or  neftarium,  and  fometimes 
of  all.  Compound  flowers  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  luxuri¬ 
ance,  arifing  feveral  ways. 

3.  Prolifer,  when  one  flower  grows  out  of  ano¬ 

ther ;  this. generally  happens  in  full  flowers,  from  their 
greater  luxuriancy.  In  Ample  flowers,  it  rifes  from 
the  centre,  and  proceeds  from  thepiftillum  (hooting  up 
into  another  flower,  (landing  on  a  Angle  footftalk.  Iu 
aggregate  flowers  (properly  fo  called  )  many  footftalk: 
ed  flowers  are  produced  out  of  one  common  calyx.  In 
3L  umbdr 
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umbellate  flower*,  a  fecond  umbel  proceeds  from  the 
centre  of  the  firfi  umbel,  producing  little  umbels ; 
which  by  a  greater  exertion  of  luxuriancy  may  produce 
others  with  little  umbels,  and  thus  may  proceed  feveral 
heads  of  flowers,  each  growing  out  of  that  immediate¬ 
ly  below  it,  furniftved  with  little  umbels  varioufly  com¬ 
pounded.  A  prolific  flower  is  alfo  called  leafy  (fron- 
dofus),  when  it  produceth  branches  with  flowers  and 
leaves,  which,  though  rare,  fometimes  happens  in 
rofa;  anemone,  monarda,  and  others.  [As  in  luxu¬ 
riant  flowers  many  parts  of  the  natural  character 
are  deficient  in  the  whole  or  in  part,  they  can  only  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  general  habit,  and  by  fuch  parts  as 
remain  in  the  natural  ftate  ;  as  very  often  by  the  calyx, 
and  in  polypetalous  flowers,  the  loweft  feries  or  rows  of 
petals  remain  the  fame,  as  in  rofa,  papaver,  nigella,&c.] 

Flos  mutilatus,  is  fuch  a  flower  as  occafionally 
is  deprived  of  all,  or  the  greatefl  part,  of  the  petals, 
yet  bears  feeds,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  tuflilago,  campa¬ 
nula,  &c.  This  term  is  oppofed  to  luxuriance,  and  is 
fuppofed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  caufed  by  a  defeft  of  heat, 
though  it  may  alfo  happen  by  other  caufes. 

Under  this  head  of  flowers,  may  alfo  be  mentioned 
the  different  fexes. 

Flowers,  inrefpeft  to  Sex,  are  diftinguifhed  into 
male,  female,  hermaphrodite,  and  neuter.  Male  flow¬ 
ers  are  fuch  as  have  only  the  flamina  or  males,  as  in  the 
clafies  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  polygamia.  Female 
flowers  are  fuch  as  have  only  the  piflilla  or  females,  as' 
in  the  fame  clafies  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  polygamia. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  both  the  {la¬ 
mina  and  piflilla  in  the  fame  flower,  as  in  all  the  other 
clafies :  hermaphrodites  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  into 
male  hermaphrodites,  when  the  female  is  ineffectual ; 
and  female  hermaphrodites,  when  the  male  is  ineffec¬ 
tual.  Neuter  flowers  are  fuch  as  have  neither  flamina 
nor  piflilla  perfect.  The  plants  themfelves  alfo  take  a 
denomination  from  the  fex  of  their  flowers ;  as  male 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  male  flowers  only ;  female 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  female  flowers  only ;  herma¬ 
phrodite  plants  are  fuch  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers 
only.  Androgynous  (male  and  female)  plants  are  fuch 
as  bear  both  male  and  female  flowers,  diftinCl,  upon 
the  fame  root,  as  in  the  clafs  monoecia.  Polygamous 
plants  are  fuch  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  male 
or  female  flowers,  or  both  diftindt,  on  the  fame  or  on 
different  roots  :  if  on  the  fame  root,  the  flowers  are  ei¬ 
ther  male  hermaphrodites  and  female  hermaphrodites  ; 
or  hermaphrodites  and  male  ;  or  hermaphrodites  and 
female,  diilinCt  :  if  on  different  roots,  the  flowers  are 
either  hermaphrodites,  and  male  ;  hermaphrodites  and 
female  ;  hermaphrodites  and  both  male  and  female  ?  or 
are  androgynous  and  male  ;  and  fometimes  androgy¬ 
nous  and  male  and  female  on  three  diftindl  plants. 

VII.  The  HABIT  of  plants,  by  which  ancient  bo- 
tanifts  meant  the  whole  external  appearance  of  every 
part  thereof,  whereby  they  were  arranged  in  their  fe¬ 
veral  fyftems  ;  but  by  Linnseus  it  is  meant  to  be  the 
agreement  of  plants  of  the  fame  genus  or  natural  or¬ 
der  ;  chiefly  in  the  following  circumftances. 

Gefnmation.  The'  ftrudlure  and  difpofition  of  the 
bulb,  as  folid,  coated,  fcaly,  flem-bulb.  Alfo  of  the 
bud  ;  its  origin  petioled,  flipuled,  cortical ;  its  con¬ 
tents  leafy,  floral,  common. 

Vernation.  The  complication  of  the  leaves  within 
the  bud,  as  conduplicate  or  doubled  together  ;  convo- 
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lute  or  rolled  together  ;  involute  or  rolled  in  ;  revolute 
or  rolled  back ;  imbricated  or  tiled ;  equitant  or  ri¬ 
ding  ;  obvolute  or  rolled  againfl  each  other ;  plaited 
or.  folded  over  ;  fpiral  or  coiled  like  a  watch-fpring, 
one  end  in  the  centre. 

JEfiivation.  The  flate  of  the  bud  in  fummer,  as  con¬ 
volute,  imbricated,  conduplicate,  valved,  unequal-valved. 

Portion.  The  twilling  or  bending  of  the  parts,  as 
uniform,  difGmilar,  from  the  right,  from  the  left,  re¬ 
ciprocal,  refupine,  fpiral. 

Nuptials .  Male,  female, androgynous, hermaphrodite. 

Semination.  The  fhape  and  other  circumftances  of 
the  feed,  as  tail,  wing,  tuft,  awn,  hooks,  gluten,  cur¬ 
vature.  Alfo  of  the  pericarpium  ;  as  berrying,  infla¬ 
tion,  vifeofity,  elafticity,  ftrudlure.. 

Placentation.  The  number  and  difpofition  of  the  co¬ 
tyledons  ;  or  if  wanting. 

Variation.  Of  colour,  fize,  pubefcence,  age. 

External :  plaited,  bundled,  broad -leaved,  curled,., 
awnlefs. 

Internal:  mutilated,  great-flowered,  luxuriant,  crefl- 
ed }  viviparous,  bulb-bearing. 

By  variation  or  variety  are  meant  fuch  differences  as- 
are  only  incidental  to  vegetables,  and  are  not  found 
conftant  and  unchangeable  ;  that  is,  where  plants  railed 
from  the  fame  feed,  by  fome  accidental  caufe  differ  in 
form  and  appearance,  from  the  true  character  of  the- 
fpecies  to  which  they  belong  ;  which  caufe  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  plant  is  reftored  to  its  true  fpecific  charac¬ 
ter  :  and  thefe  incidental  varieties  chiefly  arife  by  dif¬ 
ference  of  foil  or  culture,  in  fome  of  the  above  circum- 
flances.  And  though  it  is  as  neceffary  to  collect  varieties- 
under  their  proper  fpecies,  as  the  fpecies  under  their  pro¬ 
per  genera  j  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult ;  firfl,  from 
the  difficulty  of  afeertaining  the  genus,  and  fecondly,. 
from  the  variety  of  confounding  the  fpecies  5  and  fome¬ 
times  fome  parts  of  the  fpecific  character  itfelf  are  alfo 
fubjedl  to  variety,  particularly  the  leaves  ;  though  in 
general  the  true  fpecific  character  is. conftant  and  un¬ 
changeable,  arifing  only  from  fuch  circumftances 
wherein  plants  of  the  fame  genus  are  found  to  difagree, 
which  diftindlions  are  commonly  taken  with  mofl  cer¬ 
tainty,  from  the  following  parts,  (viz;)  root,  trunk, 
leaves,  fulcra,  hybernacle,  inflorefcence  :  all  which  parts 
have  been  already  explained,  except  hybernacle. 

The  HYBERNACULUM,  (‘winter  lodgement), 
is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  defends  the  embryo  or 
future  fhoot  from  external  injuries  during  the  winter  ; 
and,  according  to  Linnaeus,  is  either  a  bulb  or  a  bud. 

1.  A  Bulb  (bulbus),  is  a  large  fort  of  bud  produ¬ 
ced  under  ground,  placed  upon  the  caudex  of  certain 
herbaceous  plants,  hence  called  bulbous  plants  ;  all  of 
which  are  perennial,  that  is,  perpetuated  by  their  bulbs, 
or  ground  buds,  as  well  as  by  feeds  ;  they  are  therefore 
improperly  called  roots,  being  only  the  hybernacle  of 
the  future  fhoot.  Bulbs  are  of.the  following  forts : 

X .  Squamous ;  coniifting  of  feales  laid  over  each  < 
other  like  tiles,  as  in  the  lily. 

2.  Solid ;  confiding  of. a  clofe  fubflance,  as  in  tulips. 

3.  Coated;  confiding  of  many. coats  infolding  each 
other,  as  in  onions. . 

4.  Cauline ;  produced  not  only  from  the  fides  of 
the  principal  bulb,  called  a  fucker  or  offset,  but  from 
other  parts  o'f  the  item  ;  as  in  crow  or  wiki  garlic,  and  in 
fome  fpecies  of  onion  (hence  called  bulbiferous )  ;  where  - 
they  are  produced  at  the  origin  of  .the  umbel  of  flowers. 
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II.  A  Bod  ( gemma),  Is  the  embryo  of  the  plant, 
feated  upon  the  item  and  branches,  covered  with  fcales. 
In  general  there  are  three  forts  of  buds: — That  con¬ 
taining  the  flower  only,  as  in  poplar,  afh,  &c.  where 
the  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  are  diftinCt : — That  con¬ 
taining  the  leaves  only,  as  in  birch,  &c.  : — and.  That 
containing  both  flower  and  leaves,  as  in  the  generality 
of  plants ;  and  thefe  laft  fometimes  contain  leaves  and 
male  flowers,  fometimes  leaves  a«l  female  flowers, 
fometimes  leaves  and  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Annual  plants  are  only  renewed  from  feeds;  and 
feveral  other  plants,  both  trees  and  fhrubs,  have  no 
winter  buds  :  It  is  alfo  obferved  in  hot  countries,  that 
few  plants  have  buds ;  or  at  leaf!  they  are  without  that 
fcaly  covering  which  feems  effentia!  to  a  bud,  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  hybernacle  ;  inftead  whereof  are  protruded 
fmall  feather- like  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
(defence  and  protection  from  cold  not  being  neceffary); 
whereas  in  cold  countries  moil  plants  have  buds,  which 
are  wrapped  up  all  the  winter,  in  readinefs  to  greet 
the  approaching  fpring. 

Laftly,  What  is  called  the  Sleep  of  plants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnaeus,  happens  various  ways  ;  as  by  conver¬ 
ging,  including,  furrounding,  fortifying, conduplicating, 
involving,  diverging,  depending,  inverting,  imbricating. 
This  difpolition  in  plants  is  very  remarkable  in  chick- 
weed,  pimpernel,  dandelion,  goat’s-beard,  &c.  which 
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expand  their  flowers  only  at  certain  times  of  the  day, 
and  (hut  them  up  at  the- approach  of  night  or  a  ftorm  : 
which  (hows  the  great  care  nature  takes  to  protect 
and  invigorate  her  feeble  offspring  ;  and  from  hence 
may  often  be  prognofticated  a  change  of  weather.  In 
many  plants,  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  young  fhoots, 
are  defended  from  external  injuries,  by  the  nearefl 
leaves  converging  and  inclofing  the  tender  rudiments. 

The  Sexual  Method  of  reducing  plants  to  claffes, 
genera,  and  fpecies,  is  founded  upon  the  fnppofition  that 
vegetables  propagate  their  fpecies  in  a  manner  fimilar 
to  that  of  animals.  Linnasus  endeavours  to  fupport 
this  hypothefis  by  the  many  analogies  that  fubliit  be¬ 
tween  plants  and  animals,  which  fliall  be  more  particu¬ 
larly  pointed  out  in  the  next  feCtion.  It  is  from  this 
circumftance  that  Linnaeus's  fyftem  of  botany  has  got 
the  name  of  the  fexual  fyftem.  The  names  of  his 
claffes,  orders,  & c.  are  all  derived  from  this  theory. 

He  calls  the  ftamina  of  flowers,  as  we  have  feen,  the 
males,  or  the  male  parts  of  generation  ;  the  piftils  he 
calls  females ,  or  the  female  parts  of  generation  ;  and 
plants  whofe  flowers  contain  both  male  and  female 
parts,  are  faid  to  be  hermaphrodites ,  &c.  His  claffes, 
orders,  and  genera,  are  all  derived  from  the  number, 
fituation,  proportion,  and  other  circumftances  attending 
thefe  parts,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 


SCHEME  of  the  SEXUAL  SYSTEM,  or  TABLE  of  the  CLASSES. 
("Either  pup  licit,  i.  e.  have  vifible  flowers: 

f  Monoclinia,  males  and  females  in  the  fame  bed : — e.  The  .flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  having  fta- 
mitia  and  piftils  in  the  fame  flower. 
f  Diffinitas,  the  males  or  ftamina  unconnected  with  each  other. 

f  Indifferentifimus,  the  males  or  ftamina  having  no  determinate  proportion  betwixt  each  other  as  to 
length. 

r.  MoNANDRtA,  i.  e.  one  male  or  ftamen  in  a  hermaphrodite  flower. 

2.  Diandria,  - two  males  or  ftamina. 

3.  Triandria,  — —  three  males. 

4.  Tetrandria*  — —  four  males. 

5.  Pentandria,  - five  males. 

6.  Hexandria,  - fix  males. 

7.  Heptandria,  - feven  males. 

8.  Octandria,  - -  eight  males. 

9.  Enneandria,  —  nine  males. 

10.  Decandria,  - ten  males. 

1 1.  Dodecandria, - eleven  males. 

<  12.  Icosandria,  - - twenty,  or  more  males  inferted  into  the  calyx,  and  not  into  the  recep¬ 

tacle. 

13.  Polyandria,  - all  above  twenty  males  inferted  into  the  receptacle. 

I  Subordinate,  two  of  the  males  or  ftamina  uniformly  fhorter  than  the  reft. 

14.  Didynamia,  - four  males,  two  of  them  uniformly  fhorter  than  the  other  two. 

15.  Tetradynamia, - fix  males,  two  of  which  are  uniformly  fhorter  than  the  reft. 

1  Affinitas,  the  males  or  ftamina  either  connected  to  each  other,  or  to  the  piftillum. 

16.  Monodelphia,  the  males  or  ftamina  united  into  one  body  by  the  filaments. 

17.  Diadelphia,  the  ftamina  united  into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  the  filaments. 

18.  Polyadelphia,  the  (jtamina  united  into  three  or  more  bundles  by  the  filaments. 

19.  Syngenesia,  the  ftamina  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  the  antheras. 

20.  Gynandria,  the  ftamina  inferted  into  the  piftillum.  v 

Diclinia,  males  and  females  in  feparate  beds ;  i.  e.  plants  that  have  male  and  female  flowers  in  the 
fame  fpecies. 

21.  Monoecia,  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  plant. 

22.  Dioecia,  male  flowers  in  one  plant,  and  females  in  another,  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

23.  Polygamia,  male,  female,  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  fame  fpecies. 

Or  clandestinely,  i.  e.  whofe  parts  of  fructification  are  invifible. 

24.  Cryptogamia,  the  flowers  invifible,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  ranked  according  to  the  parts 

of  fructification. 
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Thefe24  Classes  comprehend  every  known  genus 
and  fpecies.  It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  claf3  a  plant  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  of  the  firft  1 1  clafles,  as  they  all  depend  on 
the  number  of  ftamina  or  male  parts,  without  regard  to 
any  other  circumftance :  only  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
-  the  iithclafs,  Dodecandria ,  although  its  title  is  ex- 
prefiive  of  12  ftamina  only,  confifts  of  fuch  plants  as 
are  furnifhed  with  any  number  of  ftamina  from  1  1  to 
19  inclufive.  The  reafon  of  the  chafm  in  the  clafles 
from  10  to  12  ftamina,  is,  that  no  flowers  have  yet  been 
found  with  only  1 1,  fo  as  to  form  a  clafs.  Refeda 
hath  fometimes  only  11,  but  oftener  more,  yet  nevet 
exceeding  15.  The  12  th  clafs  requires  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  the  preceding.  When  the  ftamina  amount 
to  above  20,  a  tyro  will  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
plant  belongs  to  the  polyandria  clafs.  In  reducing 
plants  of  this  kind  to  their  clafles,  particular  regard 
muft  be  had  to  the  infertion  of  the  ftamina.  If  they 
are  inferted  into  the  calyx  or  cup,  the  plant  belongs 
to  the  icofandria  clafs ;  if  to  the  receptacle  or  bafis  of 
the  flower,  it  belongs  to  the  polyandria.  This  di- 
ftinCtion  it  is  very  neceflary  to  obferve,  as  the  fruits 
of  the  latter  clafs  are  frequently  poifonous. 

The  14th  clafs  is  likewife  in  danger  of  being  Con¬ 
founded  with  the  4th.  In  the  4th,  the  number  of  fta¬ 
mina  is  the  fame  with  that  of' the  14th  :  But  in  the 
14th,  two  of  the  ftamina  are  uniformly  much  Ihorter 
than  the  other  two  ;  at  the  fame  time  each  particular 
ftamen  belonging  to  the  different  pairs  Hands  direCtly 
oppofite  to  one  another. 

The  1 5th  clafs  may  be  miftaken  for  the  6th,  as  they 
confift  of  the  fame  number  of  ftamina.  But  in  the  15th, 
four  of  the  ftamina  are  uniformly  longer  than  the  other 
two  j  and  thefe  two  are  always  oppofite  to  each  other. 

ORDERS. 

In  the  firft  13  clafles,  the  Orders,  which  are  inferior 
divifions,  and  lead  us  a  ftep  neater  the  genus,  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  piftils  or  female  parts,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  clafles  from  the  ftamina  :  Monogynia,  digy¬ 
nia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  &c.  /.  e.  one,  two,  three, 
four,  &c.  female  parts.  When  the  piftils  or  female 
parts  have  no  ftalk  or  filament  like  the  ftamina,  they 
are  numbered  by  the  ftigmata  or  tops  of  the  piftils, 
which  in  that  cafe  adhere  to  the  capfule  in  the  form  of 
fmall  protuberances,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  flowers 
of  the  poppy,  &c. 

The  Orders  of  the  14th  clafs  a:e  derived  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fource.  The  plants  belonging  to  it  have  their 
feeds  either  inclofed  in  a  capfule,  or  altogether  unco¬ 
vered.  Hence  they  naturally  admit  of  a  divifion  into 
the  following  orders,  viz.  gymnofpermia,  comprehend¬ 
ing  fuch  as  have  naked  feeds  ;  and  angiafpermia,  which 
comprehends  fuch  as  have  their  feeds  covered,  or  indo- 
fed  in  a  capfule. 

The  iyth  clafs  is  divided  into  two  Orders,  viz.  the 
Jiliculofa,  or  thofe  which  have  a  ftiort  filiqua  or  pod ;  . 
and  the  Jiliquofa ,  or  thofe  which  have  a  longer  filiqua. 

The  Orders  of  the  i6tli,  1  7th,  1 8th,  and  20th  claf- 
fes,  are  taken  from  the  number  of  ftamina  ;  e.  g.  mo- 
nodelphia  pent  and ri  a,  decandria,  polyandria,  &c. 

The  19th  clafs  confifts  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are 
compounded  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  flowers  or  flof- 
cules  inclofed  in*  one  common  calyx.  The  Orders  of 
this  clafs  are, . 
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Polygamia  eequalis,  or  fuch  whofe  flofcules  are  all 
furnifhed  with  ftamina  and  piftils. 

Polygamia  fpitria,  comprehends  thofe  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flofcules  in  the  difk,  and  female  flofcules 
in  the  margin.  This  circumftance  is  made  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  three  following  orders.  1.  Polygamia  fu- 
perflua ,  includes  all  thofe  whofe  hermaphrodite  flowxrs. 
in  the  difk  are  furnifhed  with  ftigmata,  and  bear  feed  ; 
and  whofe  female  flowers  in  the  radius  likewife  produce 
feeds.  2.  Polygamia  frtijlranea ,  include  fuch  as  have 
hermaphrodite  feed-bearing  flofcules  in  the  difk ;  but 
whofe  flofcules  in  the  radius,  having  no  ftigmata,  are 
barren.  3.  Polvgacnia  necejfaria,  is  the  reverfe  of  the 
former  :  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  the  difk  want 
ftigmata,  and  are  barren  ;  but  the  female  flofcules  in  the 
radius  are  furnifhed  with  ftigmata,  and  produce  feeds. 

Polygamia  fegregata,  many  flofcules  inclofed  in  one 
common  calyx,  and  each  of  the  flofcules  likewife  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  a  perianthium  proper  to  itfelf. 

Monogamia.  This  order  confifts  only  of  feven  genera, 
viz.  the  ftrumphia,  feriphium,  corymbium,  jafione,  lo¬ 
belia,  viola,  and  impatiens ;  none  of  which  have  pro¬ 
perly  compound  flowers,  but  are  ranked  under  this  clafs 
purely  from  the  circumftance  of  having  their  ftamina 
united  by  the  antherfc. 

The  Orders  of  the  21ft  clafs  are  partly  taken  from 
the  number  of  ftamina,  and  partly  from  the  names  and 
characters  peculiar  to  fome  of  the  other  clafles  ;  e.  g. . 
moneecia  triandria,  moncecia  Jyngeneftaj  monoscia  gy- 
nandtia. 

The  Orders- of  the  2 2d  clafs  are  founded  upon  the 
number,  union,  and  fituation  of  the  ftamina  in  the 
male  flowers* 

The  Orders  of  the  23d  are  all  taken  from  claffical  cha¬ 
racters  ;  e.  g.  polygamia  moncecia,  polygamia  dicecia , . 
and  polygamia  tricecia. 

The  24th  clafs  is  divided  into  the  four  following 
Orders  :  1.  Filices,  comprehending  all  plants  that  bear 
their  feeds  in  the  back  or  edges  of  the  leaf,  and  thofe 
that  are  called  capillary  plants.  2.  Mufti,  which  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  mofs  kind.  3.  Algae,  including  the 
lichens,  fuci,  and  many  others  whofe  parts  of  fructifi¬ 
cation  are  either  altogether  invifible  or  exceedingly 
obfeure.  4.  Fungi ,  comprehending  all  the  mufhroom 
tribe. 

Table  of  the  Orders* 

Orders. 

Class  I.  confifts  of  2:.  Monogynia,  Digynia;  com* - 


II. 

35 

prehending  18  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri-- 

III. 

3  : 

gynia  5.  35  genera. 

Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri¬ 

IV* 

3: 

gynia  ;  76  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Te¬ 

V. . 

6: 

tragynia  ;  85  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri¬ 

VI. 

S' 

gynia,  Tetragynia,  Pen- 
tagynia,  Poly gy nia  ;  264 
genera. 

Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri¬ 

VII. 

45 

gynia,  Tetragynia,  Po- 
lygynia;  8z  genera. 
Monogynia,  Digynia,  Te¬ 

tragynia,  Heptagynia  ;  7  , 

genera. 
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Class ; 
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Class  VIII.  confiftsof4: 


IX.  3: 

X.  5: 

XI.  5: 

XII.  5: 

XIII.  7: 

XIV.  2! 

XV.  2 : 

XVI.  7: 

XVII.  4: 

XVIII.  3 : 

XIX.  6: 

XX.  9: 

XXL  11 : 


XXII.  14: 
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Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri- 
gynia,  Tetragynia  ;  45 
genera. 

Monogynia,  Trigynia,  Hex- 
agynia ;  6  genera. 

Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri¬ 
gynia,  Pentagynia,  De- 
cagynia ;  94  genera. 

Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri¬ 
gynia,  Pentagynia,  Do- 
decagyn’ia;  33  genera. 

Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri¬ 
gynia,  Pentagynia,  Po- 
lygynia ;  29  genera. 

Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tri¬ 
gynia,  Tetragynia,  Pen¬ 
tagynia,  Hexagynia,  Po- 
lygynia;  77  genera. 

Gymnofpermia,  Angiofper- 
mia ;  J  02  genera. 

Siliquofa,  -Siliculofa ;  32 

genera. 

Triandria,  Pentandria,  Oc- 
tandria,  Decandria,  En- 
decandria,  Dodecandria, 
Polyandria ;  36  genera. 

Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Oo 
tandria,  Decandria ;  56 
genera. 

Pentandria,  Icofandria,  Po¬ 
lyandria;  12  genera. 

Polygamia  sequalis,  Polyga- 
mia  fuperflua,  Polygamia 
fruftranea,  Polygamia  ne- 
ceflaria,  Polygamia  fe- 
gregata,  Monogamia;  1 1 6 
genera. 

Diandria,  Triandria,  Te¬ 
trandria,  Pentandria, 
Hexandria,  O&andria, 
Decandria,  Dodecandria, 
Polyandria  ;  33  genera. 

Monandria,  Diandria,  Tri¬ 
andria,  Tetrandria,  Pen¬ 
tandria,  Hexandria,  Hep- 
tandria,  Polyandria,  Mo- 
nadelphia,  Syngenefia, 
Gynandria ;  80  genera. 

Monandria,  Diandria,  Tri¬ 
andria,  Tetrandria,  Pen¬ 
tandria,  Hexandria,  Oc- ' 
tandria,  Enneandria,  De¬ 
candria, Dodecandria,  Po¬ 
lyandria,  Monadelphia, 
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Syngenefia,  Gynandria  ; 


XXIII. 

3: 

55  genera.  _ 

Moncecia,  Dicecia,  Trice* 

XXIV. 

4: 

cia  ;  34  genera. 

Filices,  Mufci,  Algae,  Fun- 

Appendix, 

gi ;  5 1  genera. 

Palm®. 

Thefe  laft,  though  capable  of  being  arranged  in  the 
feveral  clafles  of  the  fyftem,  yet,  on  account  of  their  An¬ 
gular  ftru&ure,  have  been  placed  in  an  appendix,  con¬ 
taining  fuch  genera  as  have  a  fpadix  and  fpatha,  i.  e. 
whofe  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  on  that  particular 
receptacle  or  feat  called  a  fpadix,  protruded  from  a 
common  calyx  in  form  of  a  fheath  called  fpatha.  This 
order  -confifts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  only.  Thefe  have  al¬ 
ways  a  Ample  Item,  not  branched,  bearing  leaves  at  the 
top,  refembling  thofe  of  fern,  being  a  compofition  of  a 
leaf  and  a  branch,  called  frondes  ;  and  the  corolla  hath 
always  three  petals,  or  three  deep  divifions.  The 
known  genera  are  jo  in  number. 

GENERA. 

Having  thus  explained  the  diftin&ions  of  clafles  and 
orders,  the  next  ftep  is  the  inveftigation  of  the  genua 
or  family. 

The  efferice  of  every  vegetable,  fays  Linnaeus,  con¬ 
fifts  in  the  fru&ification  (or  mode  of  fruit-bearing), 
and  the  eflence  of  the  fru&ification  confifts  inf  the 
flower  and  fruit;  the  eflence  of  the  flower  conflfts  in 
the  anther®  and  ftigma,  and  the  eflence  of  tlys  fruit 
confifts  in  the  feed.  Hence,  in  his  fexual  theory,  he 
neceflarily  makes  the  flower  and'  fruit  the  foundation 
of  his  generic  diftin&ions.  Thefe  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  feven  parts ;  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the 
STAMINA,  the  P1ST1LLUM,  the  PER1CARP1UM,  the  SE¬ 
MINA,  the  receptaculom  ;  and  the  prefence  or  ab- 
fence,  the  number,  figure,  proportion,  and  fituation 
of  the  feveral  parts,  conftitute  the  genus.  But  as  there 
are  few  genera  wherein  all  the  parts  of  the  natural 
chara&er  are  conftant  in  every  one  of  the  fpecies,  it  is 
necefiary  to  fix  upon  fuch  circumftances  as  are  conftant 
in  both  genus  and  fpecies,  and  call  thofe  the  effential 
or  ruling  character,  as  well  the  more  eafily  to  diftin- 
guifti  one  genus  from  another,  as  to  regulate  and  fix 
the  feveral  fpecies  and  their  varieties  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  genera ;  for  which  purpofe,  in  fome  cafes,  Lin¬ 
naeus  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ncttarium , 
afterwards  explained.  The  firft  four  parts  of  the  fru&ifi¬ 
cation  are  properly  parts  of  the  flower,  and  the  laft  three 
are  parts  of  the  fruit. 

I.  The  CALYX  (a),  ncup ,  is  the  termination'of  the 
outer  bark  ( cortex )  of  a  plant.  Its  chief  ufe  is  to 
indofe,  fupport,  and  proteft  the  other  parts  of  the 
fru&ification.  When  prefent,  it  is  feated  on  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  : 


(a)  The  calyx  is  confidered  a  part  of  the  flower,  though  it  more  generally  attends,  and  is  permanent  with, 
the  fruit,  as  in  the  clafs  didynamfa,  and  moft  other  plants  ;  yet  fometimes  it  drops  before  or  with  the  corolla, 
and  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  in  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  and  many  other  plants.  It  is  alfo  confidered  a  part 
of  the  flower,  as  there  is  no  inftance  of  its  coming  out  after  the  plant  has  done  flowering ;  yet  in/patagonula  it 
is  obferved  to  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  in  the  fruit  than  it  had  in  the  flower :  In  fome  plants  there  is 
none,  or  fcarce  perceptible  ;  in  others,  it  is  only  a  rim  or  border  (margo).  The  germen  is  alfo  confidered  as 
part  of  the  flower,  as  being  the  bafe  of  the  piftillum,  though  it  afterwards  becomes  the  feed-veffd. 
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ceptacle  :  and  is  diftinguiffied  by  its  figure ;  by  the 
number,  divifion,  and  (hape  of  its  leaves,  or  fegments; 
and  by  the  following  name3,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  with  which  it  is  attended. 

Perianthium,  [furrounding  the  flower),  when  its 
Ration  is  clofe  to,  and  furrounds  the  other  parts  of  the 
■  |J  fruftification,  and  it  is  then  called  the  perianthium  of  the 

fructification :  If  it  includes  many  flofcules,  as  in  fca- 
biofa,  and  other  aggregate  and  compound  flowers,  it 
is  called  a  common  perianthium  :  if  it  includes  only  one 
flofcule,  in  fuch  flowers  it  is  called  a  proper  perianths 
urn :  if  it  includes  the  ftamina,  and  not  the  germen,  it 
is  the  perianthium  of  the  flower ,  and  is  faid  to  be 
•above,  as  in  lonicera,  ribes,  campanula,  &c.:  if  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  germen,  but  not  the  ftamina,  it  is  the  peri¬ 
anthium  of  the  fruit,  and  is  faid  to  be  below,  as  in 
linnea  and  morina,  each  of  which  have  two  calyxes 
and  two  receptacles  above  each  other,  one  of  the 
flower  and  the  other  of  the  fruit,  and  may  therefore 
ferve  as  inftances  in  both  cafes. 

Involucrum,  (a  cover),  when  ftationed  at  the  foot 
of  an  umbel,  below  the  common  receptacle,  and  at  a 
diftance  from  the  flower :  it  is  called  univerfal,  if 
placed  under  the  univerfal  umbel;  and  partial,  if  placed 
under  a  partial  umbel. 

Amentum,  (a  thong),  meanin g  a  catkin,  when  it 
confifts  of  a  great  number  of  chaffy  fcales,  difpofed 
along  a  (lender  axis  or  common,  receptacle,  which,  from 
its  refemblance  to  a  cat’s  tail,  hath  obtained  the  name 
catkin  ;  and  thefe  flowers  have  generally  no  petals  : 
Sometimes  the  fame  amentum  fupports  both  male  and 
female  flowers,  diftinft,  on  the  fame  plant,  as  in  car- 
pinus,  See.  ;  fometimes  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  removed  from  each  other  on  the  fame  plant,  and 
the  amentum  fupports  only  the  male  flowers,  and  the 
female,  flowers  are  inclofed  by  a  perianthium,  as  in  co- 
rylus,  juglans,  fagus,  &c. ;  and  fometimes  an  amen¬ 
tum  only  fupports  male  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers  on  another  plant,  as  falix,  !populus,  See. 

Spatha,  (a  (heath),  being  a  fort  of  calyx  growing 
from  the  (talk,  burfting  lengthways,  and  protruding  a 
fpadix  or  receptacle,  fupporting  one  or  more  flowers, 
which  have  often  no  perianthium;  and  confifts  either 
of  one  leaf,  with  a  valve  or  opening  on  one  fide  only, 
as  in  narciffus,  galanthus,  and  the  greater  number  of 
fpathaceous  plants  ;  -or  of  two  leaves,  with  two  valves 
or  openings,  as  in  ftratiotes,  &c.  ;  or  is  imWHcated,  as 
in  mufa,  &c.  with  one  or  two  valves. 

Gluma,  (a  hujk  ;.)  this  chiefly  belongs  to  corn  and 
grades,. confiding -of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  valves, 
folding  over  each  other  like  fcales,  and  frequently  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  long,  ftiff,  pointed  prickle,  called  the 
arifia  (beard  or  awn). 

•  iCa'Lyptra,  (a  veil  or  covering),  the  proper  calyx  to 
.modes ;  it  is  placed  oyer  the  anthene  of  the  ftamina, 
■refembling  an  extinguifher,  a  hood,  or  monk’s  cowl. 

Volva,  from  its  infolding  or  involving,  is  the  proper 
calyx  to  funguffes,  being  membranaceous,  and  fur- 
|  rounding  the  (talk  or  pillar  before  their  expanfion. 

[It  is  often  difficult  to  diftinguifti  the  calyx  from  the 
brafteae,  or  floral  leaves,  which  are  found  on  many 
plants,  fituated  on  the  flower-ftalks;  and  are  often  fo 
near  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  fructification  as  to  be 
confounded  with,  and  miftaken  for,  the  calyx,  as  in 
tilia,  helleborus,  paffiflora,  See.  (in  helleborus  the  calyx 
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is  wanting)  :  but  they  may  be  bed  diftinguiffied  by 
this  rule  ;  the  floral  leaves  differ  in  (hape  and  colour 
from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant,  but  are  commonly 
of  the  fame  duration  ;  w’  fft  easthe  calyx  always  withers 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  ii  f  before.] 

II.  The  COROLLA,  (a  wreath  or  little  crown).  Is 
the  termination  of  the  inner  bark  [liber)  of  the  plant ; 
which  accompanies  the  fructification,  in  the  form  of 
leaves  varioufly  coloured :  it  is  generally  feated  on  the 
receptacle,  fometimes  on  the  calyx ;  ferving  as  an  inner 
work  of  defence  to  the  part  it  inclofes  ;  as  the  calyx, 
which  is  ufually  of  ftronger  texture,  does  for  an  outer 
work.  The  leaves  of  which  the  corolla  are  compofed 
are  called  petals,  by  the  number,  divifion,  and  (hape 
of  which  it  is  diftingufthed.  It  is  faid  to  be  below, 
when  it  includes  the  germen,  and  is  attached  to  the 
part  immediately  below  it,  as  in  falvia,  borago,  con¬ 
volvulus,  primula,  See. ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  above, 
when  it  is  placed  above  the  germen,  as  in  lonicera,  ri¬ 
bes,  crataegus,  &c.  In  refpeSt  to  duration,  the  corolla 
either  continues  till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  in  nymphasa  ; 
or  falls  off  at  the  firlt  opening  of  the  flower,  as  in  ac- 
tosa,  thali&rum  ;  or  falls  off  with  the  ftamina  and 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  as  in  itioft  plants  ;  or  does  not 
fall,  but  withers,  as  in  campanula,  cucumis,  and  others. 

There  is  alfo.  a  part  which  Linnaeus  fays  principally 
belongs  to  the  corolla,  as  an  appendage  to  the  petals; 
which  he  calls  the  neCtarium  (from  neftar  the  fabled 
drink  of  the  gods) ;  and  is  that  part  containing  the 
honey,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  bees  and  other 
infe&s.  But,  though  in  fuch  plants  where  it  is  found, 
it  may  more  commonly  be  attached  to  the  corolla,  and 
be  then  mod  evident ;  yet  It  is  almoft  as  often  at¬ 
tached  to  other  parts  of.  the  fru&ification  :  Linnaeus 
therefore  chiefly  makes  ufe  of  it  as  an  effential  charac¬ 
ter  in  many  of  the  genera,  as  being  lefs  variable  than 
his  other  diftin&ions ;  and  obferves,  that  when  it  is 
diftinft  from  the  petals,  that  is,  not  united  with  their 
fubftance,  thofe  plants  are  generally  poifanous :  The 
tube  or  lower  part  of  monopetalous  flowers,  he  con- 
fiders  as  a  true  ne&arium,  becaufe  it  contains  a  fweet 
liquor.  But  as  it  affords  very  Angular  varieties  in 
other  inftances,  it  hath  obtained  the  following  diftinc- 
tions. 

i.  Calycine  nectaria,  fuch  as  are  fituated  up¬ 
on,  and  make  a  part  of,  the  calyx  ;  as  in  tropasolum, 
monotropa,  &c. 

2.  Corollaceous  nectaria,  fuch  as  are  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  corolla.  Thefe  are  called  calcariate  (from 
calcar ),  when  they  refemble  a  fpur  or  horn  :  which 
are  either  on  flowers  of  one  petal,  as  in  valeriana,  antirrhi¬ 
num,  &c. ;  or  on  flowers  of  many  petals,  as  in  orchis, 
delphinium,  viola,  fumaria,  & c.  Or  the  ne&arium 
lies  withiri  the  fubftance  of  the  petals,  as  in  fritillaria, 
lilium,  berberis,  iris,  ranunculus,  See. 

3.  Stamineous  nectaria,  fuch  as  attend  the  ftami¬ 
na,  and  are  either  feated  upon  the  anthene,  as  in  adenan- 
thera  ;  or  upon  the  filaments,  as  in  laurus,  diftamnus, 
campanula,  &c. 

4.  Pistillaceous  nectaria,  fuch  as  accompany 
the  piftillum,  and  are  placed  upon  the  germen,  as  in 
hyacinthus,  butomus,  cheiranthus,  hefperis,  & c. 

5.  Receptaculaceous  nectaria,  fuch  as  join  to 
the  receptacle,  as  in  polygonum,  fedum,  fempervivum, 
&  c. 
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6.  Nectaria,  that  crown  the  corolla,  that  is,  when 
placed  in  a  feries  or  row  within  the  petals,  though  en¬ 
tirely  unconne&ed  with  their  fubftance,  as  in  palfifto- 
ra,  lychnis,  filene,  & c. ;  and  in  this  fituation  it  often 
i  efembles  a  cup,  as  in  narciffus,  See. 

7.  Nectaria  of  Angular  conftru&ion,  being  fuch 
as  cannot  properly  be  placed  under  any  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  diftinftions,  as  in  amomura,  curcuma,  falix,  urtica. 
See. 

The  proper  ufe  of  the  ne&arium,  and  why  it  fhould 
have  fuch  very  different  fituations,  is  not  yet  known  : 
but  as  it  is  found  in  mod  plants,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe  it  an  effential  part  in  the  fructification, 
though  not  always  perceptible. 

III.  The  STAMINA,  ( threads  or  chives)  j  the 
males  of  the  flower,  proceeding  from  the  wood  of  the 
plant,  each  ftamen  confifting  of  two  parts,  viz.  the 
filament  and  the  anthera*.  In  moll  flowers  they  are 
placed  upon  the  receptacle,  within  the  corolla,  and 
round  the  gerraen  ;  and  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by 
number. 

The  Filament  (from  filum,  a  thread),  is  the 
thread-lhaped  part  of  the  ftamen,  ferving  as  a  footftalk 
to  elevate  the  antherce,  and  is  fometimes  found  to  have 
jags  or  divifions  ( lacinia ) ;  which  are  either  two,,  as  in 
falvia;  three,  as  in  fu maria  ;  or  nine,  as  in  the  clafs 
diadelphia.  They  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  by  their  form 
or  figure,  as  awl-lhaped,  thrcad-lhaped,  hair-like,  fpi- 
ral,  revolute,  &c. :  by  their  proportion,  as  equal,  un¬ 
equal,  irregular,  long,  or  fhort ;  and  by  their  fituation, 
being  generally  oppofite  to  the  leaves  or  divifions  of 
the  calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  petals  ;  that  is,  when 
the  divifions  of  the  calyx  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
petals,  and  to  the  ftamina.  In  monopetalbus  flowers 
they  are  generally  inferted  into  the  corolla  ;  but 
fcarcely  ever  in  flowers  of  more  than  one  petal,  but  in¬ 
to  the  receptacle  :  Yet  in  the  clafs  icofandria  they 
are  inferted  into  the  calyx  or  corolla  (though  the  flow¬ 
ers  have  many  petals),  as  alfo  in  a  few  other  plants. 
But  in  the  clafs  polyandria,  and  molt  other  polypeta- 
lous  plants,  they  are  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  like 
the  calyx  and  corolla.  The  clafs  gynandria, however,  is 
an  exception  to  the  above  rules,  where  the  ftamina  are 
placed  upon  the  piftillum,  or  female  part  of  the  flow¬ 
er  ;  and  are  fometimes  without  filaments. 

The  Anthera  (from  anthos,  a  flower),  emphatical¬ 
ly  fo  called  from  its  great  utility  in  the  fructification, 
is  the  top  or  fummit  of  the  filament,  containing  the 
impregnating  pollen  or  farina ;  and  is  either  one  to 
each  filament,  as  in  moft  plants  ;  or  one  common  to 
three  filament3,  as  in  cucurbita,  &c.  ;  or  one  common 
to  five  filaments,  as  in  the  whole  clafs  fyngenefia :  or 
fometimes  there  are  two  anthera*  to  each  filament,  as 
in  ranunculus  and  mercurialis  ;  three  to  each  filament, 
as  in  fumaria  ;  five  to  three  filaments,  as  in  bryonia  ; 
or  five  to  each  filament,  as  in  theobroma.  The  anthera 
is  alfo  diftinguilhed  by  its  form  or  figure,,  as  oblong, 
round,  angular,  &c.  It  alfo  confifts  of  one  or  more 
cells,  which  burft  differently  in  different  plants  ;  either 
on  the  fide,  as  in  moft  plants ; .  on  the  top ;  or  from 
the  top  to  the  bafe.  It  is  alfo  fattened  to  the  top  of 
the  filament,  either  by  its  bafe,  as  in  moft  plants,  or 
horizontally  by  its  middle,  to  the  top  of  the  filament, 
fo  poifed  as  to  turn  like  a  vane  ( verfatilis ) :  or  it  is 
feied by  its  fide,  leaning  to  the  top  of  the  filament, 
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then  called  incumbent :  or  it  fometimes  grows  to  the 
ne&arium,  as  in  coftus ;  to  the  receptacle,  as  in  arum; 
to  the  piftillum,  as  in  the  clafs  gynandria. 

IV.  The  PISTILLUM,  or  the  female  of  the  flow¬ 
er,  proceeding  from  the  pith  of  the  plant.  It  is  that 
erect  column  which  is  generally  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  amidft  the  ftamina ;  and  confifts  of  three 
parts,  the  germen,  the  ftyle,  and  the  ftigma. 

1.  Germen  (a  bud ),  is  the  bafe  of  the  piftillum, 
fupporting  the  ftyle.  After  a  procefs  of  nature,  it 
becomes  a  feed-veffel,  and  may  therefore  be  confidered 
as  the  rudiment  of  the  pericarpium.  It  is  diflinguifh- 
ed  by  its  fhape,  number,  and  fituation  ;  and  is  faid  to 
be  above  or  below,  according  to  its  fituation  above  or 
below  the  attachment  of  the  corolla* 

2.  The  Style  (from  Jiylui,  a  pillar),  is  that  part 
which  elevates  the  ftigma  from  the  germen,  in  order  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  ftamina,  and  to  convey  the 
effefts  down  to  the  germen  as  through  a  tube.  It  is 
diftinguilhed  either  by  its  number,  which,  when  pre- 
fent  (or  when  abfent,  the  number  of  ftigmata),  gives 
rife  to  moft  of  the  orders,  and  are  called  fo  many  fe¬ 
males  ;  or  by  its  divifions  [lacinia'),  being  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple,  & c.  though  joined  at  the  bafe ; 
or  by  its  length,  being  longer,  Ihorter,  or  equal  with 
the  ftamina  ;  or  by  its  proportion,  being  thicker  or 
thinner  than  the  ftamina  ;  or  by  its  figure,  being  an¬ 
gular,  cylindric,  awl-fhaped,  bent,  & c.  5  or  by  its  fitu¬ 
ation,  being  generally  on  the  top  of  the  germen,  tho* 
in  fome  inita'nces  fuppofed  to  be  both  above  and  below,, 
as  in  capparis  and  euphorbia  ;  unlefs  the  lower  part  in 
thefe  genera  be  confidered  as  the  extenfion  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  :  It  is  alfo  often  placed  on  the  fide  of  the 
germen,  as  in  hirtella,  furiana  ;  alfo  in  rofa,  rubus,  and 
the  reft  of  the  plants  in  the  clafs  and  order  icofandria 
polygynia.  With  refpeft  to  duration,  it  generally  falls 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  ;  but  in  fome  plants 
is  permanent,  and  attends  the  fruit  to  its  maturity,  as 
in  the  clafs  tetradynamia.  In  flowers  which  have  no 
ftyle,  the  ftigma  adheres  to  the  germen. 

3.  The  Stigma  fa  mark),  when  Angle,  is  generally 
placed  like  a  head  on  the  fummit  of  the  ftyle:  when 
feveral,  they  are  either  placed  on  the  top,  or  regularly 
difpofed  along  the  fide  ;  and  covered  with  a  moiftnre, 
to  retain  the  pollen  of  the  antherae.  It  is  diftinguilhed 
either  by  its  number,  being  Angle  in  moil  plants ;  by 
its  divifions ;  by  its  figure  or  lhape  ;  by  its  length  j 
by  its  thicknefs ;  and  by  its  duration,  as  in  moft  plants 
it  withers  when  the  germen  is  become  a  feed-veffel ;  in 
fome  it  is  permanent,  as  in  papaver. 

V.  The  PERICARPIUM,  {round  the  fruit)  ;  the 
germen  grown  to  maturity,  and  now  become  a  matrix 
or  feed-veffel-  All  plants,  however,  are  not  furnilhed 
with  a  feed-veffel,  as  in  corylus,  &c.  In  many,  it  is 
fnpplied  chiefly  by  the  calyx,  which  converging  inclo- 
fes  the  feeds  till  they  arrive  at  maturity  ;  as  is  the  cafe 
with  the  rough-leaved  plants,  and  the  labial  and  com¬ 
pound  flowers  of  the  feveral  claffes  pentandria,  didyna- 
mia,  and  fyngenefia.  Sometimes  the  receptacle  fup- 
plies  the  office  of  feed-veffel,  as  in  gundelia  ;  and  fome- 
times  the  neftarium,  as  in  carex.  The  pericarpium  is 
fituated  at  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  either  above  or 
below,  or  both,  as  in  faxifraga  and  lobelia  ;  and  is  di¬ 
ftinguilhed  by  the  following  appellations,  according  to 
its  different  ftrudurs. 


l.  .Capsula, 
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1.  CAPSULA  (a  little  chsji  or  cajket),  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  fucculent  whilft  green  ;  but  when  ripe,  it  is  a 
dry  bulky  feed-veffel,  that  cleaves  or  parts  in  fome  de¬ 
terminate  manner  to  difcliarge  its  contents ;  and  by 
fome  fort  of  elaftic  motion,  the  feeds  are  often  darted 
forth  with  confidcrable  velocity,  as  in  dictamnus,  &c. 
It  opens  alfo  various  ways  ;  either  at  the  top,  as  iu 
moll  plants ;  at  the  bottom  ;  at  the  fide  ;  horizontally 
acrofs  the  middle  ;  or  longitudinally  ;  and  if  it  is  arti¬ 
culated  or  jointed,  it  opens  at  each  of  the  joints,  which 
contains  a  fingle  feed.  It  is  further  diftinguilhed  ex¬ 
ternally,  by  its  number  of  valves  ;  and  internally,  by 
the  number  of  its  cells  or  divifiong,  wherein  the  feed  is 
inclofed  ;  as  alfo  by  its  lhape  and  fubftancc. 

2.  SiLictUA  (a  pod),  which  is  a  pericarpium  of  two 
Valves;  but  as  fome  are  long,  others  round  or  broad,  Lin¬ 
naeus  thought  it  neceffary  to  diltinguifli  them  by  their 
form  into Jiliqua  and  ftlicula  /  which  gives  rife  to  the  two 
orders  in  the  clafs  tetradynamia.  The  Jiliqua  means  a 
long  pod,  being  much  longer  than  broad,  as  in  braflica, 
finapis,  &  c. ;  the  ftlicula  (a  little  filiqua),  is  a  roundilh 
pod,  either  flat  or  fpherical,  and  the  length  and  breadth 
nearly  equal,  as  in  lunaria,  draba,  thlafpi,  &c.  In 
both,  the  apex,  which  had  been  the  ftyle,  is  often  fo 
long  beyond  the  valves,  as  to  be  of  equal  length  with 

I  the  pod  ;  and  the  feeds  in  both  are  fattened  alternately 

by  a  flender  thread,  to  both  the  futures  or  joinings  of 
I  the  valves. 

3.  Legumen  ( pulfe ),  is  alfo  a  pod,  and  is  likewife 

Da  pericarpium  of  two  valves,  wherein  the  feeds  are 
!  fattened  to  fhort  receptacles  along  the  upper  future  on¬ 

ly,  on  each  fide,  alternate  t  this  chiefly  belongs  to  the 
I  papilionaceous  or  butterfly  flowers  of  the  clafs  diadel- 

I  pbia* 

4.  Folliculus  (a  tilth  lag ,  in  former  editions 
I  I  called  concept  aculum),  is  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve 

I  only,  opening  lengthwifc  on  one  fide,  and  the  feeds 

not  fattened  to  the  future,  but  to  a  receptacle  within 
I  the  fruit,  as  in  apocynum,  afclepias,  See. 

5.  Drupa  (from  drupse,  unripe  olives),  is  a  peri- 
m  carpium  that  is  fucculent,  or  pulpy,  having  no  valve 

1  or  external  opening.  It  contains  within  its  fubftance 

1  a  ftone  or  nut ;  that  is,  a  feed  inclofed  with  an  hard 

ligneous  cruft,  as  olea,  cornus,  juglans,  prunus,  amyg- 
dalus,  &c. :  and  when  the  drupa  is  feated  below  the 
calyx,  it  is  furniihed  with  an  umbilicus  like  the  po* 
I  mum:. 

6.  Pomum  (an  apple),  is  alfo  a  pericarpium  that  is 
fucculent  or  pulpy,  and  without  valve ;  but  containing 
I  in  the  middle  a  membranous  capfule,  with  feveral  cells 
or  cavities  containing  the  feeds ;  and  at  the  end  oppo- 
fite  to  the  footftalk  there  is  generally  a  fmall  cavity 
ft  called  umbilicus  (the  navel),  from  its  refemblance  to 

I  that  part  in  animals,  and  which  was  formerly  the  calyx, 

feated  above  the  fruit)  and  perfiftent,  as  in  pyrus,  cu- 
vumis,  cucurbita,  &c. 

7.  Bacca  (a  berry),  is  alfo  a  pulpy  pericarpium 
without  valve,  inclofing  one  or  more  feeds,  which  have 
a  no  membranous  capfule  or  covering,  but'  arc  difpofed 
promifcuoufly  through  the  pulp,  as  in  folanum,  &c. 
and  are  generally  placed  on  footftalks  attached  to  re¬ 
ceptacles  within  the  pulp,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  The  berry 
alfo  admits  of  the  following  diftindtion  ;  It  is  faid  to 
be  proper,  when  it  is  a  true  pericarpium  formed  of  a 
germen  ;  and  improper,  when  it  is  formed  from  other 
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parts  of  the  frudlification  ;  as  iii  morus,  rofa,  juniperus, 
taxus,  &c.  A  large  fucculent  calyx  becomes  a  berry; 
and  in  juniperus  the  three  petals  become  the  umbilicus  ; 
in  poteriuta  the  berry  is  formed  of  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  in  fragaria,  &c.  it  is  formed  of  the  top  of  the 
receptacle  ;  in  rubus,  Sec.  it  is  formed  from  a  feed, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  the  berry ;  in  rufeus,  Sec. 
it  is  inclofed  within  and  is  a  part  of  the  ne&ary.  The 
berry  is  commonly  either  round  or  oval,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  furniihed  with  an  umbilicus,  as  in  ribes,  &c.  : 
It  does  not  naturally  open  to  difperfe  the  feeds  like  the 
capfule,  that  office  being  performed  by  birds  and  other 
animals. 

8.  Strobilus  (a  cone),  is  a  pericarpium  formed  of 
an  amentum,  being  a  feed-veffel  compofed  of  woody 
feales  placed  againft  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
opening  only  at  the  top  of  the  feales,  being  firmly  fixed* 
below  to  a  fort  of  axis  or  receptacle,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  cotie  ;  as  in  pinus,  thuya,  cupreffus,  Sec. 
.  VI.  SEMINA  (the  feeds).  A  feed  i3  the  effence 
of  the  fruit  of  every  vegefable ;  and  is  defined  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  to  be  “  a  deciduous  part  of  the  plant,  containing 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  vegetable,  fertilized  by  the 
fprinkling  of  the  pollen  and  they  are  diftinguilhed 
according  to  number,  lhape,  texture,  appendage,  &c. 
A  feed,  properly  fo  called,  confifts  of  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  parts  ;  to  which  is  added  the  nux  and  propago. 

1.  The  Corculum  (from  cor,  a  heart),  is  the  ef¬ 
fence  of  the  feed,  and  principle  of  the  future  plant  ; 
and  confifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  plumula  and  roftellum. 
Plumula  is  the  fcaly  part  and  effence  of  the  corculum, 
which  afeends  and  becomes  the  ftem  or  trunk  of  the 
plant :  it  extends  itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the  lobes  or 
cotyledons,  and  is  terminated  by  a  fmall  fort  of  branch 
refembling  a  feather.  Rojjellum  is  the  plain  or  fimple 
part  of  the  corculum,  which  defeends  into  the  earth, 
and  becomes  the  root :  its  form  is  that  of  a  fmall  beak, 
placed  without  the  lobes,  and  adhering  internally  to 
the  plumula. 

2.  The  CotYEEDoNs  (from  cotyledon,  the  hollow 
of  the  huckle-bone),  are  the  thick  porous  fide-lobes  of 
the  feed,  confifting  of  farinaceous  matter,  and  which 
involve  and  for  fome  time  furnifh  nourilhment  to  the 
embryo  plant,  but  wither  and  die  away  when  it  be¬ 
comes  ftrong.  If  a  plant  be  cut  below  the  cotyledons, 
it  will  fcarce  ever  put  out  frefh  leaves,  but  withers  and 
decays  ;  if  it  is  cut  above  the  cotyledons,  it  generally 
Ihoots  out  afrefh,  and  continues  to  grow  :  Therefore, 
if  plants  whofe  cotyledons  rife  above  ground,  as  tur¬ 
nips,  Sec.  be  cut  or  eat  to  the  ground  by  cattle,  they 
decay;  but  where  the  cotyledons  remain  below 
ground,  as  in  graffes,  and  are  cut  or  eat  to  the  ground, 
they  will  (hoot  out  afrefh.  The  cotyledons  are  alfo 
called  the  feminal  or  feed  leaves :  fome  plants  have 
only"  one,  as  in  graffes  and  in  cufcuta,  Sec. ;  others 
two,  as  in  vicia,  Sec. ;  linum  hath  four ;  cupreffus  hath 
five  ;  and  pinus,  Linnaeus  faith,  hath  ten.  The  coty¬ 
ledons  in  mufhrooms,  ferns,  and  moffes,  are  not  fuffi- 
ciently  afeertained  to  know"  if  they  have  any. 

3.  The  Hilum  (the  black  fpot  on  a  bean,  called 
the  eye),  is  the  external  mark  or  fear  on  the  feed,  where 
it  was  fattened  within  the  pericarpium. 

4.  The  Arillus,-  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  the  pro¬ 
per  exterior  coat  or  covering  of  the  feed  ;  which  falls 
off  fpontaneoufly,  and  is  either  cartilaginous  or  fuccu- 

3  I  3  lent? 
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lent :  yet  feeds  are  faid  to  be  naked ,  when  not  inclofed 
in  any  fort  of  pericarpium,  as  in  the  clafs  and  order 
didynamia  gymnofpermia. 

5.  The  Coronula,  is  either  a  little  fort  of  calyx 
adhering  to  the  top  of  the  feed,  like  a  little  crown,  and 
afiifling  to  difperfe  it  by  flying,  as  in  fcabiofa,  knautia, 
&c.  where  the  little  calyx  of  the  floret  becomes  the 
crown  of  the  feed  :  Or  a  down  ;  which  is  either  fea¬ 
thery,  as  in  valeriana,  leontodon,  gnaphalium,  See.} 
or  is  hairy,  as  in  tuffilago,  fenecio,  hieracium,  &c. 
[This  down  has.  generally  been  thought  intended  to 
difperfe  the  feeds;  yet  as  it  frequently  breaks  off  when 
thofe  have  flown  to  fome  diftance,  and  is  feen  flying 
alone,  fome  have  imagined  that  the  down  is  only  in¬ 
tended  as  a  defence  of  the  feed  till  arrived  at  maturity.^ 
—The  coronula  is  alfo  either  fitting  (fefilis),  that  is, 
attached  clofe  to  the  feed,  as  in  hieracium,  &c. ;  or 
footftalked  (fipitatus ),  by  a  thread  elevating  and  con¬ 
necting  the  crown  or  tuft  with  the  feed,  as  in  lattuca, 
crepis,  Sec.  Some  feeds  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  a  wing, 
a  tail,  a  hook,  an  awn,  &c.  all  coming  under  the  term 
coronula ,  and  tending  either  to  difperfe  or  fix  the  feve- 
ral  feeds  to  which  they  belong.  Some  feeds  are  alfo 
furniflied  with  an  elaftic  force,  in  order  to  difperfe  them ; 
which  is  either  in  the  calyx,  as  in  oats  and  fome  others  ; 
in  the  pappus,  as  in  centaurea-crupina ;  or  in  the  cap- 
fule,  as  in  geranium,  fraxinella,  fpurting  cucumber, 
&c.  Other  feeds,  efpecially  thofe  whofe  pericarpium 
is  a  berry,  as  alfo  the  nutmeg  and  other  nuts,  are  dif- 
perfed  by  birds  and  other  animals. 

Nux  (Nut),  a  feed  inclofed  in  an  hard  woody  fub* 
ftance,  called  the Jbeil,  which  is  one-celled,  two-celled, 
See.  and  the  inclofed  feed  is  called  the  kernel. 

Propago.  The  feed  of  a  mofs,  not  coming  under  the 
above  defcription,Linnsus  calls  Propago{p. Jlipor  Jhoot ); 
which  hath  neither  coat  nor  cotyledon,  but  confifts  on¬ 
ly  of  a  naked  plumula  where  the  roftellum  is  inferted 
into  the  calyx  of  the  plant. 

VII.  The  RECEPTACULUM  is  the  bafe  which 
receives,  fupports,  and  conne&s  the  other  parts  of  the 
frudification  ;  but  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Linnseus  (in 
his  Gen.  PI.)  when  it  can  be  introduced  as  a  charac¬ 
ter  varying  in  fliape  and  furface,  as  principally  in  the 
clafs  fyngenefia.  It  hath  the  following  diftin&ions. 

Proper,  when  it  fupports  the  parts  of  a  Angle  fruc¬ 
tification  only  :  When  it  is  a  bafe  to  which  only  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  joined,  and  not  the  germen,  it 
is  called  a  receptacle  of  the  flonuer  ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
germen  being  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower, 
hath  a  proper  bafe  of  its  own,  which  is  called  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  fruit :  And  it  is  called  a  receptacle  of  the 
feeds ,  when  it  is  a  bafe  to  which  the  feeds  are  fattened 
within  the  pericarpium.  In  fome  fimple  flowers,  where 
the  germen  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower,  the  fruit  hath  a  feparate  receptacle,  as  in  mag¬ 
nolia,  uvaria,  &c.  in  which  genera  the  numerous  ger- 
mina  are  feated  upon  a  reeeptacle  rifing  like  a  pillar 
above  the  receptacle  of  the  fructification. 

Common,  when  it  fupports  and  connefts  a  head  of 
flpwers  in  common ;  as  in  the  amentum,  and  other  ag¬ 
gregate  flowers. 

Umbella,  which  Linnseus  calls  a  receptacle.  See 
aggregate  flowers,  under  the  head  of  Inflorescence, 
above,  p.  427. 

Cyma  (ajprout),  is  alfo  called  a  receptacle,  llid. 


ANY.  Sed. 

Rachis  (the  lack-bone);  a  filiform  receptacle,  col¬ 
lecting  the  floiets  longitudinally  into  a  fpike,  in  many 
of  the  glumofe  flowers,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c. 

Spadix,  anciently  only  fignified  the  receptacle  of  a 
palm  ( phoenix )  iffuing  out  of  a  fpatha,  and  branched; 
but  now  every  flower-ftalk  that  is  protruded  from  a 
calyx  called  fpatha ,  is  denominated  a  fpadtx ,  as  in  nar- 
ciffus,  & c. 

Whenall  thefe  parts  are  underftood,  the  genus  may  be 
calily  inveftigated.  But  in  order  Hill  further  to  aflift 
the  young  botanift,  we  fhall  give  a  fyftematic  deferip- 
tion  of  a  few  common  plants  belonging  to  different 
claffes.  [The  numbers  refer  to  the  figures  in  the  fub- 
joined  Explanation  of  the  Plates.'] 

DIANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Veronica,  or  Speedwell. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  (18)  divided  into  four 
parts  or  fegments,  and  perfiftent  (/.  e.  does  not  fall  off 
till  the  feeds  are  ripe)  ;  the  fegments  are  ftiarp  and 
lance-fhaped. 

The  Corolla  ( 1 1)  confifts  of  one  rotated  petal ; 
the  tubus  ( 1 1 )  is  about  the  fame  length  with  the  ca¬ 
lyx  ;  the  limbus  (11)  is  plane,  and  divided  into  four 
oval  fegments,  the  loweft  of  which  is  narrower  than  the 
reft,  and  the  one  immediately  oppofite  broader. 

The  Stamina  (12)  are  two,  narrower  below,  and 
inclined  upwards  ;  the  antherse  (12)  are  oblong. 

The  ‘Pistillum  (12)  has  a  compreffed  germen  (12), 
a  filiform  or  thread-like  ftylus(i2),  about  the  fame 
length  with  the  ftamina,  and  a  little  declined  to  one 
fide  :  the  ftigma  (12)  is  fimple. 

The  Pericarpium  (12)  is  a  heart-fhaped  capfule, 
compreffed  at  the  top,  and  having  two  cells  or  parti¬ 
tions,  and  four  valves. 

The  Seeds  are  roundifh  and  numerous. 

ICOSANDRIA  POLYGAMTA. 

Fragaria,  or  Strawberry. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  confiding  of  one  plain 
leaf,  divided  into  ten  fegments,  each  alternately  nar¬ 
rower. 

The  Corolla  has  five  roundifh  open  petals  Inferted 
into  the  calyx. 

The  Stamina  are  20  in  number,  fubulated  or  ta¬ 
pering,  (hortei  than  the  corolla,  and  inferted  into  the 
calyx.  The  anthers  are  lunulated,  or  fhaped  like  a 
crefcent. 

The  Pistillum  confifts  of  many  fmall  germina  col¬ 
lected  into  a  little  head  or  knob.  The  ftyli  are  fimple, 
and  inferted  into  the  fides  of  their  refpeCtive  germina. 
The  ftigmata  are  fimple.  » 

The  Pericarpium  is  wanting  in  this  plant.  But 
the  common  receptacle  of  the  feeds,  which  fupplies  the 
place  of  a  pericarpium,  is  a  roundifh  oval  berry,  plain 
at  the  bafe,  pretty  large,  foft,  pulpy,  coloured,  and  de- 
fiduous,  /.  e.  falls  off  before  the  feeds  be  ripe. 

The  Seeds  are  fmall,  pointed,  very  numerous,  and 
difperfed  through  the  fuperficial  part  of  the  receptacle. 

DIDYNAMIA  ANGIOSPERMIA. 

Digitalis,  or  Fox-glove. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  divided  into  four 
deep* 
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deep-cut  fegments,  which  are  roundifh,  fharp  at  the 
top,  perfiftent,  and  the  higheft  one  is  narrower  than 
the  reft. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  one  bell-fhaped  petal;  the 
tubus  is  large,  open,  ventricofe  or  bellied  at  the  back- 
frde  ;  the  bafe  is  cylindrical  and  narrow :  the  limbus  is 
fmall,  and  divided  into  four  fegments;  the  fuperior 
fegment  is  more  open  and  more  emarginated  than  the 
reft. 

The  Stamina  are  four,  Tubulated  (44),  inferted  in¬ 
to  the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  and  inclined  to  the  fame  fide; 
two  of  them  are  longer  than  the  other  two:  the  antherae 
are  divided  into  two  parts,  and  pointed  at  the  top. 

The  Pistillum  confifts  of  a  germen  fharp  at  the 
top,  a  fimple  ftyle  fituated  like  the  ftamina,  and  an  acute 
ftigma. 

The  Pericarpium  has  an  oval  capfule,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  calyx,  fharp  at  the  top,  having  two  cells, 
and  two  valves  which  burft  open  at  both  Tides. 

The  Seeds  are  many  and  fmall. 

TETR ADYNAMIA  SILIQJJOSA. 

Sinapis,  or  Mustard. 

The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  confifting  of  four  open 
or  fpreading  leaves ;  the  leaves  are  linear  (43),  con¬ 
cave,  furrowed,  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  and  de¬ 
ciduous. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  four  cruciform  petals:  the 
petals  are  roundifh,  plain,  open,  entire  or  not  emargi¬ 
nated,  with  ereft  linear  ungues  (13)  fcarcely  folong  as 
the  calyx. 

The  Nectaria  (14,  &c.),  or  glanduU  nettarifera, 
are  four,  of  an  oval  figure,  one  of  which  is  fituated  on 
each  fide  betwixt  the  fhort  ftamina  and  ftylus,  and  like- 
wife  one  on  each  fide  between  the  long  ftamina  and  the 
calyx. 

The  Stamina  have  fix  Tubulated  ere&  filaments, 
two  of  which  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx, 
and  always  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  the  other  four 
are  uniformly  longer :  the  anther  t 1  are  ere£t,  and  fharp 
at  the  top. 

The  Pistillum  has  a  cylindrical  germen;  the  ftylus 
is  of  the  fame  length  with  the  germen,  and  the  fame 
height  with  the  ftamina;  the  ftigma  is  entire,  with  a 
little  knob  or  button. 

The  Pericarpium  is  an  oblong,  fcabrous,  double- 
celled,  two  valved  pod,  gibbous,  and  full  of  little  pro¬ 
tuberances  on  the  under  parts:  the  diflepimentum  (29) 
is  large,  compreffed,  and  often  twice  the  length  of  the 
valves. 

The  Seeds  are  many  and  round. 
MONODELPHIA  POLYANDRIA. 

Malva,  or  Common  Mallow. 

The  Calyx  is  a  double  perianthium:  the  exterior 
one  confifts  of  three  lanceolated,  loofe,  perfiftent  leaves ; 
the  interior  has  but  one  large,  broad,  perfiftent  leaf, 
jt  divided  into  five  fegments. 

The  Corolla  has  five  plain  leaves  united  at  the  bafe, 
heart-fhaped,  and  premorfe,  ^54). 

The  Stamina  confift  of  numerous  filaments,  united 
into  a  cylindrical  form  below,  loofe  above,  and  inferted 
into  the  corolla’:  the  anthers  are  kidney-fhaped. 

The  Pistillum  has  an  orbicular  germen,  a  cvh’n- 
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drical  fhort  ftylus,  and  many  briftly  ftigmata  of  an  equal 
length  with  the  ftylus. 

The  Pericarpium  confifts  of  feveral  diftinft  eap- 
fules  joined  by  an  articulation,  refembling  a  deprefied 
globe,  and  opening  from  within  when  ripe :  the  recep* 
taculum  is  a  kind  of  column  binding  the  capfules  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  Seeds  are  folitary,  and  kidney-fhaped. 
SYNGENESIA  POLYGAMIA-jEQUALIS. 

Leontodon,  or  Dandelion. 

The  common  Calyx  is  oblong,  and  imbricated:  the 
interior  feales  are  linear,  parallel,  equal,  and  open  at 
the  top ;  the  exterior  feales  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
frequently  reflected  at  the  bafe. 

The  compound  Corolla  is  uniform  and  imbricated. 

The  fmall  hermaphrodite  corolla  are  very  numerous 
and  equal. 

The  corolla  proper  to  each  flofcule  confifts  of  oneli- 
gulated  (/.  e,  plain  and  expanded  outwards),  linear, 
truncated  (i.  e.  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line),  and 
five-teethed  petal. 

The  Stamina  confift  of  five  very  fmall  capillary  fila¬ 
ments  :  the  antherae  are  conne&ed  together,  and  form 
a  cylindrical  tube. 

The  Germen  of  the  pifillum\%  fituated  belowthe  pro¬ 
per  cordlla.  The  ftylus  is  filiform,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  corolla:  the  ftigmata  are  two,  and 
turned  back  in  a  fpiral  form. 

This  plant  has  no  pericarpium. 

The  Seeds  are  folitary,  oblong,  rough,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  long  pappous  ftipes  (31). 

The  receptacle,  or  common  bafe  of  the  flofculeS  (9), 
is  naked,  and  full  of  fmall  hollow  points.  , 

GYNANDRIA  PENTANDRIA. 

Passiflora,  or  PA“ssion-flower. 

The  Calyx  is  a  perianthium  confifting  of  five  plain 
coloured  leaves,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  corolla. 

The  Corolla  confifts  of  five  plain  obtufe  femi-lan- 
ceolated  leaves,  of  the  fame  magnitude  and  figure  with 
thofe  of  the  calyx. 

The  neftarium  is  a  triple  corona,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  longeft,  furrounding  the  ftylus  within  the  petals,  and 
ftraitened  above. 

The  Stamina  are  five,  fubulated,  open,  and  connec¬ 
ted  to  the  ftylus  at  the  bafe  of  the  germen:  the  antheras 
are  oblong,  obtufe,  and  incumbent. 

The  Pistillum  confifts  of  an  ereft  cylindrical  fty¬ 
lus,  upon  the  top- of  which  an  oval  germen  is  placed  : 
the  ftyli  are  three,  thicker  and  wider  above  :  the  ftig¬ 
mata  are  roundifh  knobs. 

The  Pericarpium  is  a  flefhy,  fuboval,  one-celled 
berry,  retting  upon  the  ftylus. 

The  Seeds  are  numerous,  oval,  and  each  of  them  in- 
clofed  in  a  fmall  membrane. 

MONOECIA  TETRANDRIA. 

Urtica,  or  Common  Nettle. 

The  Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  a  four-leaved  pe- 
riantliium  ;  the  leaves  are  roundifh,  concave,,  and  ob¬ 
tufe. 

The  Corolla  has  no  petals;  but  there  is  a  fmall  ur- 
ceolated 
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ceolated  (/.  e.  an  inflated  fkin,  gibbous  on  each  fide) 
neftarium  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

The  Stamina  confift  of  four  Tubulated  open  fila¬ 
ments,  of  an  equal  length  with  the  calyX,  and  one  of 
them  is  placed  between  each  leaf  of  the  calyx:  the  an¬ 
ther  a  have  no  cells. 

The  Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  is  a  double-valved, 
oval,  concave,  ereft,  perfiftent,  perianthiiim. 

The  Corolla  is  wanting. 

The  PistilluM  has  an  oval  germen,  no  ftylus,  and 
a  downy  ftigma. 

They  have  no  pericarpium. 

The  Seed  is  Angle,  oval,  fhining,  and  a  little  com- 
prefied. 

SPECIES. 

The  genera  include  a  great  number  of  relative  fpe¬ 
cies,  dillinguifhed  by  the  fpecific  difference  of  the  root, 
the  trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  tkc.  (yet  all  agree¬ 
ing  in  the  efiential  generic  chara&er) ;  and  are  called 
by  trivial  names  (eXpreflive  of  the  difference  or  fome 
other  circumftance)  added  to  the  generic  name.  In 
order  to  invefttgate  the  fpecies,  therefore,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  underlland  thofe  differences,  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  names  by  which  they  are  eXprefied.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  thefe  have  been  already  incidentally  explained ; 
but  for  a  complete  enumeration,  the  reader  mull  have 
recourfe  to  the  nomenclature  fubjoined  to  this  feftion. 
And  to  illufirate  the  manner  ifc  which  thofe  terms  are 
ufed,  we  fhall  here  give  a  few  examples  ;  referring,  by 
numbers,  to  the  figures  on  the  plates. 

Clafs  II.  D  I A  N  D  R I  A. 

Order,  MONOGYNIA. 

Genus',  Veronica,  or  SpeedWelI. 

Species,  Veronica  arvenfis,  has  folitary  flowers  ; 

cut,  felfile  (130),  and  cordated  (46), 
leaves. 

Veronica  agreflis,  has  folitary  flowers;  cut, 
cordated  (46),  and  petiolated  (159), 
leaves. 

Clafs  XVI.  M  ONODELPHIA. 

Order,  POLYGYNIA. 

Genus,  Malva,  or  Mallow. 

Species,  Malva  fpicata,  has  tomentofe  (84),  cre- 
nated  (74),  and  cordated  (46),  leaves, 
and  oblong  hairy  fpicre  ( 34). 

Malva  fylvejlris,  has  an  eredt  { 1 19)  her¬ 
baceous  ftalk  (148),  with  acute  (74), 
feven-lobed  (50)  leaves,  and  hairy  pe- 
dunculi  and  petioli  (129); 

Clafs XIX.  SYNGENESIA. 

Order,  POLYGAMIA  ^EQUALIS. 

Genus,  Carduus,  or  Thistle. 

Species,  Carduus  helcnioides,  or  melancholy  thijlUi 
has  lanceolated  (42),  teethed  (66); 
amplexicaule  (132)  leaves;  with  un¬ 
equal, ciliated(86),  fmall  fpines(  157). 

Clafs  XXIV.  CRYPTO  GAMI  A. 

Order,  FILICES, 

Genus,  Asplenium,  or  Maidenhair. 

Species,  Afplenium  trichomanes,  has  a  pinnated 

(104)  frons  (144)  ;  the  pinna;  are 
roundifh  (38),  and  erenated  (74). 


any.  Sea. 

To  thefe  examples  we  fhall  add  a  defcription  of  a 
plant,  according  to  the  natural  character,  from  the 
Genera  Plantarum  ;  and  according  to  the  cffcntial  cha¬ 
racter,  with  the  feveral  fpecies,  from  the  Syflema 
Vegetabilium ,  as  tranfiated  by  the  Litchfield  So¬ 
ciety. 

PAP  AVE  R,  Poppy. 

Natural  Character. 

Calyx.  A  perianthium  two-leaVed,  ovate,  erid- 

„  nick’d;  leaflets  fubovate,  concave,  ob- 
tufe,  deciduous. 

Corolla.  Petals  four,  roundifh,  flat,  expanding, 

large,  narrower  at  the  bale,  lefs  alter¬ 
nately. 

Stamina.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  much 

fliorter  than  the  corolla:  anther <x  ob¬ 
long,  compreffed-,  eredt,  obtufe. 

PistilluM.  Germ,  roundifh,  large;  Jlylus  none; 

Jligma  pellated,  flat,  radiated. 

Pericarpium.  A  capfule  crown’d  with  the  large  flat 
ftigma,  unilocular,  femi-multi-unilocular, 
gaping  at  the  top  under  the  crown  with 
many  apertures. 

Semina.  Seeds,  numerous,  very  fmall;  receptacleii 
longitudinal  folds,  of  equal  number  with 
the  rays  of  the  ftigma  adhering  to  the 
fides  of  the  pericarpium. 

Essential  Character . 

PAPAVER.  Corolla  four-petal’d,  calyx  two-Ieav’d, 
capfule  one-cell’d,  gaping  with  pores 
Under  the  permanent  ftigma.  Poppy* 

*  With  hifpid  cctpfules. 

1  P.  hybryDum.  Capfules  fubglobular, brawny, hifpid, 
ftem  leafy,  many- flower’d.  mule . 

2 P.  argeMone.  Capfules  club’d,  hifpid,  ftem  leafy, 
many-flower’d. 

jP.alpinum.  Capfules  hifpid,  fcape  one-flower’d, 

naked,  hifpid,  leaves  twice-featlier’d. 

alpine . 

4P.  nuUicaule.  Capfules  hifpid,  fcape  one-flovver’d* 
naked,  hifpid,  leaves  fimple,  feather- 
fuiuous.  naked Jlent, 

*  *  With  fnrnth  capfules. 

5P.  rhoeas.  Capfulesfmooth,  globular,  ftemhairy, 

many-flowcr’d,  leaves  feather-cleft, 
gafh’d. 

6P. dubiuM.  Capfules  oblong,  fmooth,  ftem  many- 

flower’d,  with  briftlesapprefs’d,  leaves 
feather  cleft,  gafh’d.  dubious . 

7  P.somniferUm. Calyxes  and  capfules  fmooth,  leaves 
ftem-clafping,  gafh’d.  fomniferous. 
8P.cambricuM.  Capfulesfmooth,  oblong;  ftem  many- 

flower’d,  polifli’d,  leaves  feather’d, 
gafh’d. 

9P.ORIENTALE.  Capfules  fmooth,  ftem  one-flower’d, 

rugged,  leafy,  leaves  feather’d,  faw’d. 

oriental. 

Laftly,  we  fhall  fubjoin  a  complete  defcription  of  a 
plant  reduced  to  its  clafs,  order,  genus,  and  fpecies, 
with  figures  of  all  the  parts  neceffary  for  that  purpofe. 

RHEUM 


IV. 
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RHEUM  palmatUm,  or  True  Rhubarb, 

Plate  CVII. 

The  flower  of  this  plant  has  no  Calyx:. 

The  Corolla,  dd,  confifls  of  one  petal,  narrower  at 
the  bafe,  not  perforated,  and  divided  in  the  margin 
into  fix  obtufe  fegments,  one  lefs  and  one  larger  al¬ 
ternately  ;  the  petal  is  marcefcent,  e.  decays,  but 
does  not  fall  off  till  the  feeds  be  ripe. 

The  Stamina,  ee,  confiit  of  nine  capillary  filaments, 
inferted  into  the  corolla,  and  about  the  fame  length 
with  it.  The  anther  a  are  didymous  (/.  e.  appear  to 
be  double),  oblong,  and  obtufe. 

The  Pistillum,  f  has  a  fliort  three-fided  germen. 
It  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  any  ftyli ;  but  has  three 
reflefted  plumofe  ftigmata. 

The  Pericarpium  is  wanting. 

Each  flower  contains  but  one  large,  three-fided, 
acute  Seed£,  with  a  membranaceous  edge. 

The  number  of  Stamina  determines  this  plant  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  Enneandria  Clafs ;  and  the  number  of 
Stigmata  fixes  its  Order  to  be  Trigynia.  The  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  above  defeription  clearly  demonftrate 
thegenus  to  be  the  Rheum  or  Rhubarb ,  and  fufficiently 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  Laurus,  Tinus,  Caffyta,  and 
Butomus,  the  only  other  genera  belonging  to  this  clafs. 

The  Specific  mark  is  taken  from  the  leaves,  which 
are  palmated  (58),  and  Iharp  and  tapering  at  the 
points.  There  are  but  five  fpecies  of  Rheum ,  none  of 
whofe  leaves  are  palmated,  except  the  fpecies  now  de- 
feribed, 

EXPLANATION  of  the  PLATES. 

Plate  C1I.  exhibits  the  24claflfes  ;  fig.  1.  reprefeuting 
the  fir  ft  clafs,  or  Monandria  ;  fig.  2.  the  fecond  clafs, 
or  Diandria  ;  fig.  3.  the  third  clafs,  or  Triandria; 
and  fo  on,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  the  table. 
Plate  CIII.  reprefents  the  parts  of  a  plant  upon  which 
the  inveftigation  of  the  GENUS  depends. 

Parts  of  the  Flower. —  Fig.  i.  Spatha.  Fig.  2. 
Spadix.  Fig.  3.  Gluma,  or  glume  ;  b  b,  arijia,  or  awn. 
Fig.  4.  Umbella  and  invoherum  :  a,  Umbella  univer- 
falis,  or  univerfal  umbel ;  b,  partialis,  or  partial  um¬ 
bel  :  c,  Involucrum  univerfale,  univerfal  involucre  ;  d,. 
parti  ale,  or  partial  involucre.  Fig.  5.  Calyptra:  a, 
capitulum  ;  b,  operculum ;  parts  of  moffes.  Fig.  6. 
Amentum.  Fig.  7.  Strobilus.  Fig.  8.  a,  Pileus  ;  b, 
volva  ;  c,  Jlipes ;  parts  of  fungi  or  tnufh rooms.  Fig.  9. 
a,  Receptaculum  commune  nudum,  the  common  re¬ 
ceptacle,  or  bafe  of  the  flower,  when  the  ftamina,  pi- 
ftillum,  capfule,  See.  are  taken  off.  Fig.  10.  Receptacu¬ 
lum  commune  paleii  imbricutum,  or  common  receptacle 
imbricated  with  paleas  or  membranaceous  lamellae.  Fig. 

1  r.  Corolla;-  menopetala — a,  tubus  ;  b,  limbus  :  i.e.  a  tie 
tube,  b  the  edge  or  margin,  of  a  monopetalous  corolla. 
Fig.  12,  is  a  flower  laid  in  a  proper  pofition  for  {bow¬ 
ing  its  different  parts.  a,  Germen,  which  includes  the 
feeds  and  capfule  in  which  they  are  inclofed  ;  b ,Jlylus, 
a  continuation  of  the  germen  ;  e,Jligrna,  or  top  of  the 
ftylus  ;  d  d  d  d  d  A,  filament  a,  or  threads  ;  e  e  e  e  e,  an¬ 
ther  a  ;  f  f  f  f  f,  Petala,  or  flower-leaves.  Fig.  1 3.  a, 
the  ungues  or  claws,  b  the  lamina  ox  plates,  of  a  poly- 
petalous  corolla.  Fig.  14.  a,  Neftarium  campanula- 
turn  in  narcifio,  or  bell-fhaped  neftarium  of  the  nar- 
ciffus. .  Fig.  15.  Ne  ft  aria  cor  nut  a  in  aconito,  horned 
nedaria  of  the  monkihood.  Fig.  16.  Horned  nefla- 
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rium  in  the  calyx  of  the  tropceolus.  Fig.  1 7.  a  a  a  a, 
Neflarium  in  parnafia ;  the  neftaria  of  the  parnaflia 
grafs  are  fix  in  number,  each  of  which  have  13  flyli, 
with  round  buttons  on  their  tops. 

Parts  of  the  Fructification. — Fig.  18.  a,  Peri - 
anthium ;  b,  germen  ;  c,  Jlylus;  d,  Jligma  ;  e  e,  fila- 
menta ;  f  f,  ant  her  a  dehifeentes,  or  antherae  (hedding 
the  pollen  or  duft  ;  g,  anther  a  Integra,  i.  e.  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  anthera  before  it  Iheds  the  pollen. 

Fig.  19.  a  the  filament ,  and  b  the  anthera,  feparated 
from  the  flower.  Fig.  20.  a,  one  grain  of  the  pollen 
magnified  by  a  microicope  ;  b,  halitus  elajlicus ,  i.  e.  an 
elaftic  aura  fuppofed  to  be  neceffary  for  impregnating 
the  feeds.  Fig.  21.  a,  Germen  ;  b,  Jlylus  ;  c  c,  Jligma.. 

Fig.  22.  Folliculus  :  The  feeds  not  adhering  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  are  inclofed  in  a  particular  receptacle  a.  Fig. 

23.  I.sgumen,  or  a  double-valved  pericarpium,  having, 
the  feeds  fixed  only  to  one  of  the  futures  a  a.  Fig. 

24.  Siliqua,  or  a  double-valved  pericarpium  with  the 
feeds  fixed  to  both  futures  or  margins  ab.-  Fig.  25. 

Pomum,  or  a  fleftiy  pericarpium,  containing  a  capfule  in . 
which  the  feeds  are  inclofed,  as  in  the  apple,  &c. ;  a,  the 
pericarpium  ;  b,  the  capfule  or  feed-cafe.  Fig.  26.  a. 

Drupa,  or  pericarpium  containing  a  nut  or  done,  and  ha¬ 
ving  no  valve,  b,  The  nucleus,  or  ftone.  Fig.  27.  Bacca, 
or  berry,  a  pericarpium  containing  naked  feeds  difperfed 
through  the  pulpy  part.  Fig.  2«>.  C»pjuta  aplce  dski- 
firns,  a  capfule  opening  at  the  top  to  allow  the  feeds 
to  fall  out.  Fig.  29,  Four  capfules  included  in  a  com¬ 
mon  pericarpium.  a  a,  The  valves  ;  b  b,  the  diffepi- 
mentum,  or  partition  which  feparates  the  different  feed- 
capfules  from  one  another ;  c,  columella,  or  central  co¬ 
lumn,  by  which  the  capfules  are  connected.  Fig.  30. 

A  capfule  cut  open  longitudinally,  to  fnow  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  feeds.  Fig.  31.  Pappus ,  or  down  5  a,  pi- 
lofius,  refembling  hair;  b,  plumofus,  or  feathered;  c, 

Jemen;  d,  Jlipes. 

Pedunculi  or  Footjlalks  of  Flowers. — Eig.  32. 
Corymbus.  33.  Racemus.  34.  Spica.  35.  Verticil-  p;ate  crw. 
lus.  36.  Panicula.  fig- 31 — 

Elates  CIV.  CV.  CVI.  contain  delineations  relative 36. 
to  the  SPECIES  of  plants. 

1.  Leaves  as  to  figure.  A,  Simple.-*- -Fig.  37. 
Orbiculatum,  of  a  circular  figure.  Fig.  38.  Subro- 
tundum,  roundifti  or  nearly  circular.  Fig.  39.  Ova- 
turn,  ovate.  Fig.  40.  Ovale,  five  Ellipticum,  oval 
or  elliptical.  Fig.  41.  Oblongum,  oblong.  Fig.  42. 
Lanceolatum,  lanceolate.  Fig-  43.  Lineare,  linear. 

Fig.  44.  Subulatum ,  fubulated,  or  awl-fhaped.  Fig. 

45.  Rcniforme,  renifonn,  kidney-lhaped.  Fig.  46. 

Cor  datum,  cordate,  heart-fiiaped.  Fig.  47.  Lu¬ 
nula  turn,  lunulated.  Fijf.  48.  Triangular e,  triangu¬ 
lar.  Fig,  49.  Sagittaium,  fagittated.  Fig.  59.  Cor-  - 
datofiagittatum,  heart-fhaped  behind  and  Iharp  like* 
the  point  of  an  arrow  before.  Fig.  51.  Hajlatum 
lialberd-lhaped.  Fig.  52.  Fijfttm ,  notched.  Fig.  53, 

Trilobum,  trilobous,  or  having, three  (35)  lobes.  Fig. 

54.  Pramorjum,  fore  bitten.  Fig.  55.  Lobaium,  lo¬ 
be  d.  Fig.  56.  Quinquangulare,  quinquangular.  Fig. 

57.  Erofium,  eroded.  Fig.  58.  Palmaium,  palmated. 

Fig.  59.  Pinnatum,  pinnated.  Fig.  60.  Lacinia/um, 
laciniated.  Fig.  61.  Sinuatum,  finuated.  Fig.  6*. 
Dentato-Jinuatum,  tooth-finuous.  Fig.  63.  Retrorfurn  .  ♦ 
Jrnuatum ;  finuous  backwards.  Fig.  64.  Part  it  urn,  , 
partite.  Fig.  63.  Repandum,  fcollop’d.  Fig.  bG.Denia- 
turn,  dentated.  Fig.  67.  Serratum,  ferratedor  fawed, 
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Fig.  68.  Dupl'.cato-ferrittum,  doubly  ferrated.  Fig.  69. 
Duplicato-crsnatum ,  doubly  crenated.  "Fig.  70.  Cartila- 
gineum,  cartilaginous.  Fig.  7 1  *  Acute-crenatum ,  acute¬ 
ly  crenated.  Fig.  72.  Obtme-crenatum ,  obtufely  cre¬ 
nated.  Fig.  73.  Plisatum,  plaited.  Fig.  74.  Crenatum , 
crenated.  Fig.  75.  Crijpum ,  curled.  Fig.  76.  Obtujum , 
obtufe.  Fig.  77.  Acutum,  acute.  Fig.  78.  Acuminatum, 
acuminated.  Fig.  79.  Obtufum  cum  acutntne ,  ob- 
tuf  :  with  a  ihavp  point  fuperadded.  Fig.  80.  Emargi- 
m  acute,  acutely  emarginated.  Fig.  81.  Cunei- 
form*  -  emarginatim,  cuneiform  and  emarginated.  Fig. 
82.  Retufum,  retufe.  Fig.  83.  Pilcjum,  hairy.  Fig. 
84.  Tomentofum,  tomentofe  or  downy.  Fig.  85.  Hif- 
p'tdum ,  briftly.  Fig.  86.  Ciliatum,  ciliated,  or  fringed. 
Fig.  87.  Rugofum,  rugofeor  wrinkly.  Fig.  88.  Veno- 
fum,  venofe  or" veined.  89.  Nervofum,  nervofe.  Fig. 
90.  Papillofum,  papillous.  Fig.  91.  l.inguiforme ,  lin- 
guiform  or  tongue-fhaped.  Fig.  92.  Acinaciforme,  fcimi- 
tar  fhaped.  93.  Dslabriforme,  hatchet-fhaped.  Fig. 
94.  Deltoides,  deltoid.  Fig.  95.  Triquetrum ,  trique¬ 
trous  or  prifmatical.  Fig.  96.  Canaliculatum,  chan¬ 
nelled.  Fig.  97.  Sulcatum,  fulcated.  Fig.  98  Terts, 
cylindrical.— B.  Compound  Leaves.  Fig.  99.  Binatum, 
binate.  Fig.  1 00..  Ternatum  foliclis  petiolatis,  ternated 
with  fefiile  feuillets  or  leaflets.  Fig.  101.  Ternatum  fo- 
i'tolis petiolatis,  ternated  with  petiolated  feuillets  Fig. 
102  ■  Digitalum,  digT*«t*.d  or  fingered.  Fig.  103.  Peda - 
turn,  pedated.  Fig.  104.  Pinnatumcum  impari,  pinna¬ 
ted  with  an  odd  feuillet.  Fig.  105.  Pinnatum  abrupte , 
abruptly  pinnated.  Fig.  106.  Pinnatum  alternatim, 
pinnated  alternately.  Fig  107.  Pinnatum  interrupts, 
abruptly  pinnated.  Fig.  108.  Pinnatum  cirrhofum , 
pinnated  with  a  eirrhus.  Fig.  109.  Pinnatum  conju- 
gatum,  pinnated  with  only  two  feuillets.  Fig.  no. 
Pinnatum  dccurftv'e,  pinnated  decurfively.  Fig.  in. 
Pinnatum  articulate,  pinnated  jointedly.  Fig.  112. 
Lyratum,  lyre-ihaped.  Fig.  r  1 3.  Bitematum,  or  du- 
plicato-tematum,  biternate  ( *00),  or  double- temate, 
or  having  three  ternated  ( 100)  leaves  upon  one  petiole. 
Fig.  1 14  Bipinnatum,  or  daplicato- pinnatum,  bipin- 
nated,  or  double  pinnated,  /.  e.  having  the  primary  pinna 
pinnatedagain  a  fecondtime.  Fig.  1 15.  Triternatum,  or 
triplicato-ternatnm,  triple  ternated,  or  confuting  of 
three  biternated  ( 1 1 3 )  leaves.  Fig.  1 1 6.  Tripinnatum 
fine  impari,  triple-pinnated  without  an  odd  feuillet,  or 
having  the  fecondary  pinna  pinnated  again,  and  thefe 
laft  pinna  not  terminated  by  an  odd  feuillet.  Fig  1 1 7. 
Tripinnatum  cum  impari,  triple-pinnated  with  an  odd 
f^nillet. 

3 .  Leave s,  as  to  determination. — Fig.  1 1 8.  Infiexujn, 
incurvated.  Fig.  119  Ereflum,  ereft.  Fig.  120.  Pa¬ 
tens,  patent  or  expanding.  Fig.  121.  Horizontale,  ho¬ 
rizontal.  Fig.  12  2.  Rcclinatum,  or  ref.exum,  reclined 
or  reflex.  Fig.  123.  Revolutum,  revolute.  Fig.  124. 
Seminale,  feminal  leaves,  or  feed  leaves.  Fig.  125. 
Caulinum,  cauline  or  Item  leaf.  Fig.  126  Rameum, 
a  branch  leaf.  Fig.  127 .  Florale,  floral ;  leaf  next  the 
flower  ;  alfo  termed  a  bra  flea  or  fpangle.  Fig.  128. 
Peltatum ,  peltated.  Fig.  129.  Petiolatnm,  petiolated 
•F'g.  1 30.  SefTile,  fefiile  or  fitting.  Fig.  131.  Decurrens , 
decurrent.  Fig.  132.  Araplexicaule,  amplexicaule.  Fig. 
135.  Perfoliatum ,  perfoliate.  Fig.  134.  Connatum, 
connate.  Fig.  135.  Vaginans,  fheathing.  Fig.  136. 
Articulatum,  articulated  or  jointed.  Fig.  137.  Stella- 
tnm,  ftellattd,  or  *.rticillated.  Fig.  1  38.  'uaterna t 
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quina,  fena,  &c.  denote  different  fpecies  of  ftellated, 
or  verticillated  leaves,  when  there  are  four,  five,  fix, 

&c.  leaves  in  one  veticillus  or  whirl.  Fig.  139. 
Oppofita,  oppofite.  Fig.  140.  Alterna ,  alternate. 

Fig.  141.  Acerofa ,  linear  and  perfifting.  Fig.  142. 
Imkricata ,  imbricated,  or  tyled.  Fig.  143.  Fafci- 
culata ,  fafciculated  or  penciled.  Fig.  144.  From,  a 
fpecies  of  ftalk  or  trunk,  confifting  of  branches  and 
leaves,  and  fornetimes  the  fructification,  all  united  to¬ 
gether  ;  peculiar  to  the  Filices  or  Ferns,  and  the  Pal- 
mae.  Fig.  145.  Folium  fpatulatum,  (Sauv.)  fpatulated, 
or  roundifh  above,  with  a  long  linear  bafe.  Fig.  146. 
Folium  paralolidum,  parabolical ;  having  its  longitudi¬ 
nal  diameter  longer  than  the  tranfverfe,  and  growing 
narrower  from  the  bafe  till  it  terminate  fomewhat  like 
an  oval. 

3-Caules,  or  Stems — Fig.  147.  Culmus fquamofus ,  pi 
a  fcaly  culm  or  ftalk.  Fig.  1 48.  Caulis  repens,  a  re¬ 
pent  or  creeping  ftalk  or  ftem;  appropriated  to  herba¬ 
ceous  plants.  Fig.  149.  Scapus,  fcape.  Fig.  150. 
Culmus  articulatus,  a  jointed  culm  (147)  or  ftalk. 

Fig.  1 5 1.  Caulis  volubilis ,  a  twining  ftem.  Fig.  152. 
Caulis  dichotomus,  a  dichotomous  or  two-forked  ftem. 

Fig.  153.  Caulis  brachiatus,  brachiated. 

4.  Fulcra  or  Supports. — Fig.  154.  a,  Cirrhus , 
a  clafper  or  tendril;  b,  Stipula,  the  little  fcales  at  the 
bafe  of  the  petiole  or  foot-italk  of  the  leaf,  or  at  the 
bafe  of  the  peduncle  or  flower-ftalk  ;  c,  Glandula  con - 
cava,  fmall  hollow  glands  for  the  fecretion  of  fome 
particular  fluid.  Fig.  155.  a,  Glandula  pedicellata, 
fmall  pedicellate  glands.  Fig.  156.  a,  Bratlea,  a 
fpangle  or  flower-leaf,  differing  from  the  other  leaves 
of  the  plant.  Fig.  157.  a,  Spina  fmplex,  a  Ample  or 
one-pointed  fpine.  b,  Spina  triplex,  a  triple  or  three* 
pointed  fpine.  Fig.  158.  Aculeus fmplex,  a  Ample  or 
one-pointed  prickle.  Fig.  159.  Aculeus  triplex,  a 
triple  or  three-pointed  prickle.  Fig.  160.  Folia  eppo - 

ftia,  oppofite  leaves  ;  a,  the  axilla,  or  angle  betwtixt 
tlie  leaf  and  the  ftalk. 

5.  Roots — Fig.  161.  Bulbus  fquamofus,  a  fcaly  bulb. 
Fig.  162.  Bulbus  folidus ,  a  folid  bulb.  Fig.  163.  Bul¬ 
bus  tunicatus,  a  tunicated  or  coated  bulb.  Fig.  164. 
Radix  luberofa,  a  tuberous  root.  Fig.  165.  Radix 
fufiformis,  fufiform  or  fpindle-lhaped.  Fig.  166.  Ra¬ 
dix  ramofa,  a  branchy  root.  Fig.  167.  Radix  repens , 
a  repent  or  creeping  root. 

ARRANGEMENT  and  RECAPITULATION 

of  the  Botanical  Terms  ufed  in  the  Linnaan 
Sfiem, 

THE  ARRANGEMENT. 

I.  Names  of  parts. 

General  Terms  applicable  to  all  Parts  •whatever. 


III. 

of  Magnitude. 

IV. 

of  Subftance. 

V. 

of  Divifion. 

VI. 

of  Direftion. 

VII. 

of  Figure ;  as, 
r  t .  of  Surfaces. 

<  2.  of  Solids. 

£3.  of  Similitude. 
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VITI.Terms  exprefling  the  mode  of  Expanfion. 

IX.  \  '  of  Place.. 

X.  of  Situation. 

XT.  of  Surface. 

XII.  of  the  Margin. 

XIII.  of  the  Point  or  Top. 

Special  Terms  or  fuels  as  agree  or  are  applicable 
only  to  certain  Parts , 

XIV.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Root. 

XV.  the  Trunk. 

•  XVI.  the  Petiole. 

XVII.  the  Leaf:  as  being  either 

r~  i.  Simple  ;  or 
\  2.  Compound,  Decom- 
'  j  pound,  or  Supra- 

U  decompound. 

XVI IT.  the  Down,  Hair,  £*. 

XIX.  the  Armour. 

XX.  the  Floral-leaves. 

XXI.  the  Peduncle. 

Under  this  are  included  the  Inflorefcence  and 
its  different  modes. 


containing  the  feeds  (12),  which,  when  ripe,  it 
lets  go,  f.  23,  24,  28. 

1 2  The  feed,  or  rudiment  of  a  new  plant,  fuppofed  to 

be  vivified  by  the  irrigation  or  fprinkling  of  the 
pollen  or  flower-duft,  f.  27. 

13  The  receptacle,  or  bafe  witb  which  the  parts  of 

the  fruftification  areconne&ed,  f.  9,  a. 

14  The  ftipula,  or  fmall  fcaly  leaf  that  ufually  (lands 

at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles  when  they  are  rifing, 
fig.  154.  b. 

1 5  A  cirrhus,  tendril,  or  fpiral  thread  by  which  a  plant 

16  tied  to  any  neighbouring  body,  fig.  154.  a. 

16  A  bradea,  fpangle,  or  floral  leaf,  differing  in  its 

appearance  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant, 
fig.  1 56.  a  a. 

17  The  pubes,  the  down  or  hairynefs  of  any  fort  on 

plants. 

18  Arma,  the  armour  or  fharp  points  that  defend  a 

plant  from  being  hurt  by  animals. 

19  A  bulb,  the  winter  habitation  of  a  plant,  confift- 

ingof  the  remains  of  its  former  leaves.  . 

20  A  gem  or  bud,  confiding  of  the  rudiments  of  the 

plant’s  future  leaves. 


XXII.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Fruftification. 

Under  this  are  included, 
f  1.  The  calyx  or  cup. 

I  2.  The  corolla,  or  coloured  part  of  the  flower. 
I  3.  The  (lamina,  or  chives. 

<j  4.  The  piftillum. 

15.  The  pericarpium,  or  feed-cafe. 

6.  The  feed. 

^7.  The  receptacle.  , 

XXII I.  Terms  applicable  to  the  Vernation. 

XXIV.  Additional  Terms. 

N°  I.  The  Parts  of  a  Plant  are, 

1  The  root,  the  organ  that  nourifhes  the  plant. 

2  The  trunk  or  flalk,  the  organ  that  multiplies  it. 

3  The  branches,  or  divifions  and  fubdiviiions  of  the 
llalk. 

4  The  petioles,  or  ftalks  that  fupport  the  leaves  (6). 

5  The  peduncles,  or  ftalks  that  fupport  the  frudifica- 
tion. 

<5  The  leaves,  which  are  the  organs  of  motion  to  the 
plant. 

The  Fructification,  confiding  of  the  Flower  and 
the  Fruit. 

The  Parts  of  a  Flower  are, 

7  The  cup,  or  outer  rind  of  the  plant,  continued  to 
and  prefect  in  the  fructification. 

8  The  corolla,  or  inner  rind  of  the  plant,  continued 
to  and  prefeut  in  the  coloured  part  of  the  flower, 
fig.  11. 

9  The  ltamina,  or  chives,  the  organs  deftined  for  the 
preparation  of  the  pollen  (332)  or  flower-duft, 
tig.  18.  f,  f. 

10  The  pift.il,  or  organ  adhering  to  the  fruit,  for  the 
reception  of  the  pollen,  f.  18.  c  d. 

The  Parts  of  the  Fruit  are, 

11  The  pericarpium,  or  feed-cafe;  the  bowel  or  organ 
V ol.  III.  Part  II, 


GENERAL  TERMS. 

N®  II.  The  Duration  of  a  Plant  is  either, 

2 1  Annual,  or  dying  within  one  year. 

22  Biennial,  or  flowering  the  feennd  year,  and  then 

dying. 

23  Perennial,  or  flourifhing  for  many  years. 

24  Caducous,  or  falling  down  and  dying  before  the 

end  of  one  feafon. 

25  Deciduous,  dying  at  the  end  of  one  feafon. 

26  Perfifting,  not  dying  after  one  feafon. 

27  Sempervirent,  evergreen,  or  remaining  frefh  and 

green  through  all  the  feafons  of  the  year. 

N*  III.  Magnitude. 

“  I  very  feldom  admit,”  fays  Linnaeus,  “  any  other 
“  than  the  proportional  meafure  between  the  different 
“  parts  of  plants,  where  this  or  that-  part  is  longer  or 
“  flvorter,  broader  or  narrower,  than  another.” 

Phil.  Bot.  p.  262. 

N®  IV.  Substance  is  either , 

28  Solid,  filled  internally  with  hard  matter. 

29  Inane,  filled  only  with  fpongy  matter. 

30  Pulpous,  filled  with  tenacious  or  glutinous  matter. 

31  Carnous,  or  flefhy,  filled  with  a  hardifh  pulp. 

32  Cattilaginous,  confiilingof  griflly  matter. 

33  Membranaceous,  confifting  of  dry  and  fkinny  mat¬ 

ter. 

34  Fiftulous,  tubulated  or  hollow  within. 

N°V.  Division  is  either, 

35  Fiffured,  or  divided  by  linear  (70)  notches,  with 

ftraight  (42)  margins,  f.  53. 

36  Bifid,  trifid,  See.  to  quinquefid,  according  to  the 

number  of  fiffures. 

37  Partite,  divided  almoft  to  the  bafe. 

38  Bipartite,  tripartite,  &c.  to  quinquepartite,  accord¬ 

ing  to  the  number  of  divifions.  - 

39  Lobate,  or  lobed,  divided  down  to  the  middle  into 

parts  Handing  afunder,  fig.  55. 
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40  Siniiated,  admitting  of  wide  finufes  or  notches  on 
the  fides,  f.  61,  62,  63. 

4!  Dichotomous,  trichotomous,  Sec.  divided  fucceffive- 
ly  into  two,  three,  or  more  parts,  fig.  152. 

N°  VI.  Direction  is  either, 

42  Right,  or  ftraight,  free  of  bendings.  , 

43  Erett,  rifing  nearly  to  a  perpendicular,  f.  119. 

44  Oblique,  departing  from  a  perpendicular,  or  hori¬ 

zontal  line. 

45  Afcending,  or  turned  archwife  upward. 

46  Declining,  or  declined,  turned  archwife  down¬ 

ward. 

47  Incurvated,  turned  archwife  inward. 

48  Natant,  nodding,  having  the  point  turned  out- 

,  ward. 

49  Reflex,  having  any  part  turned  backward. 

50  Revolute  (377)  rolled  back  into  a  fpiral  line. 

5 1  Procumbent,  weak  and  leaning  on  the  ground. 

52  Fhxuofe,  bent  hither  and  thither. 

The  following  terms  refpeS  chiefly  the  direction  of 
branches  (3). 

53  Patent,  exprefles  the  direftion  of  an  acute  angle, 

54  Diverging,  parting  at  a  right  angle. 

yj  Divaricated,  exprefles  the  dire&ion  of  an  obtufe 
angle. 

56  Dependent,  looking  ftraight  to  the  ground. 

57  Diltich,  or  diftichated  [flowers,  leaves,  or  branches] 

turning  to  the  two  fides,  though  inferted  all 
round. 

58  Sequent,  turning  all  to  one  fide. 

59  Appreft,  approaching  fo  as  to  be  almoft  parallel  to 

the  ftalk  or  trunk. 

60  Coarflate,  almoft.  incumbent  towards  the  top. 

61  Diffufe,  having  fmall  patent  (53)  branches. 

N°  VII.  Figure  is  that ,  either  of  Surfaces,  or  Solids, 
or  Similitudes. 

I .  The  figure  of  Surfaces  is  either,  * 

62  Orbicular,  of  a  circular  form,  f.  37. 

63  Subrotund,  almoft  circular;  and  Subglobofe,  almoft 

fpherical,  fig.  38. 

64  Ovate,  having  its  longitudinal  diameter  longer  than 

the  tranfverfe,  with  the  bafe  terminated  by  a  feg. 
ment  of  a  circle,  and  the  top  narrower,  f.  39, 

65  Parabolical,  refembling  a  parabola. 

66  Elliptical,  refembling  an  ellipfe  or  oval,  f.  40. 

67  Cuneiform,  wedge-fhaped,  growing  by  degrees 

narrower  toward  the  bafe. 

68  Oblong,  having  the  longitudinal  diameter  any  num¬ 

ber  of  times  longer  than  the  tranfverfe  diameter, 
f.  41.  '*Ji 

C9  Lanceolate,  oblong  (6b),  and  attenuated  (75)  on 
either  end,  f.  42. 

70  Linear,  everywhere  of  equal  breadth,  f.43. 

71  Triangular,  quadrangular,  &c.^  according  to  the 

number  of  angles,  f.  48. 

7  2  Rhombeous,  or  rhomboidal,  of  the  fliape  of  a  rhom¬ 
bus. 

73  Trapeziform,  of  the  fhape  of  a  trapezium. 

2.  The  figure  of  Solids  is  either, 

74  Filiform,  everywhere  of  equal  thicknefs. 

75  Attenuated,  gradually  lofing  its  thicknefs  towards 

the  point. 
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76  Subulated,  awl-fhaped  ;  linear,  but  attenuated 
towards  the  point. 

77  Clavated,  club-fliaped,  growing  thicker  towards 
the  point  or  top. 

78  Turbinated,  top-ihaped  like  an  inverted  cone. 

79  Globofe,  globular,  like  a  fphere. 

80  Conical,  refembling  a  cone. 

81  Teres,  round,  like  a  cylinder,  f.  98. 

82  Semiteres,  half  round,  femicylindrical. 

83  Ancep3,  two-edged,  having  the  two  opjioiite  an¬ 
gles  acute. 

84  Trigonous,  tetragonous,  &c.  having  three,  four. 
See.  prominent  longitudinal  angles. 

85  Triquetrous,  having  three  exactly  plain  fides  ( f  <59). 

86  Gibbous,  or  gibbofe,  having  both  upper  and  under 
furface  convex,  by  reafon  of  a  more  copious  pulp 

(30)  intervening. 

87  Comprtffed  pulpous  (30),  having  the  edges  flat¬ 
ter  than  the  difk  or  middle. 

88  D^prefled  pulpous,  having  the  diik  flatter  than 
the  edges. 

89  Lingulated,  tongue- ihaped  ;  linear  (70),  carnous 

(31) ,  convex  (112),  below. 

90  Enfiform,  fword-ihaped,  ancipitous  (83),  gradu¬ 
ally  attenuated,  or  tapering  from  the  bale  to  the  top. 

91  Aeinaciform,  fabre  ihaped*  comprefled  (87),  car- 
nous,  having  the  one  edge  convex  and  thin,  and  the 
other  ftraighter  and  thicker,  fig.  92. 

92  Dolabriform,  hatchet-fhaped,  comprefled,  fubro- 
tund  (63),  gibbous  on  the  outfide  (86),  with  the 
edge  (harp,  and  roundiih  below,  f.  93, 

The  tubulated  figures  that  are  moflly  applied  to  the 
corolla ,  are , 

93  Infundibuliform,  funnel-ihaped,  an  inverted  cone 
placed  upon  a  tube. 

94  Campanulated,  bell-ihaped,  ventricofe  (107), 
without  any  tube. 

95  Inflated,  hollow,  and  as  it  were  blown  up  like  a 
bladder. 

96  Rotated,  wheel- ihaped,  plain,  and  not  placed  on  a 
tube. 

3.  The  figure  of  Similitudes  is  either, 

97  Cordate,  heart-ihaped,  fubovate,  having  a  notch 
cut  out  of  the  bafe,  without  any  pofterior  angles^ 
f.  46. 

98  Reniform,  kidney-ihaped,  fubround  (63),  having, 
a  notch  cut  out  of  the  bafe,  without  pofterior  an¬ 
gles,  f.  45. 

99  Lunular,  crefcent-ihaped,  fubrotund,  having  the 
bafe  notched,  with  acute  pofterior  angles,  f.  4.7. 

100  Sagittated,  arrow-fhaped,  triangular  (71),  ha¬ 
ving  acute  pofterior  angles  feparated  by  a  notch, 
f.  49»  5°‘ 

101  Haftated,  halberd-ihaped,  fagittated  (loo),  ha¬ 
ving  the  pofterior  angles  divided  by  a  blunt  notch, 
and  prominent  towards  the  fides,  f.  51. 

102  Lyrated,  lyre-ihaped,  divided  acrofs  into  lacinias, 
or  fegments  of  no  determinate  form,  whereof  the 
under  ones  are  lefler  and  more  remote  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  than  the  upper  ones,  f.  1 1 2. 

J03  Runcinated,  pinnatifid  (/.  e.  divided  acrofs  into 
horizontal  oblong  fegments),  in  fuch  fort  that  the 
fegments  are  convex  on  the  fore-fide  and  tranfverfe 
behind,  e-g.  the  dandelion- 
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131  Bifarious,  leaves,  See.  growing  only  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide^of  a  ftalk  or  branch. 

132  Sparfe,  placed  without  any  certain  order. 

133  Fafciculated,  pencilled*  growing  in  numbers  out 
of  the  fame  point  like  a  pencil,  f.  143. 

134  Confert,  clofe- ranged,  leaves,  &c.  almoft  cover* 
ing  the  whole  furface. 

135  Diftant,  parts  remote  from  one  another. 

1 36  Terminal,  placed  at  the  top. 

N®  XL  y 1  SuRTACE.tr  either , 


IV.  EOT 

104  Pand  unform,  pandour-lhaped,  oblong,  and  co- 
arCtated  or  narrowed  below. 

105  Spathulated,  fubrotund  or  roimdilh,  with  a  linear 
and  narrower  bafe. 

106  Palmated,  divided  pall  the  middle  into  lobes 
nearly  equal,  f.  58. 

J07  Ventricofe,  gibbous  or  fwelling  out  on  the  fides. 

S08  Deltoid,  rhomboidal  (72),  confiding  of  four 
angles,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  lefs  diftant 
from  the  bafe  than  the  other  two  ;  as  the  leaves 
of  the  black  poplar.  See  alfo  the  figure  of  the  an* 
cient  delta  of  the  Greeks. 

N°  VIII.  Expansion  is  either, 

109  Plain,  having  an  equal  furface. 

no  Canuliculated,  hollowed  above  with  a  deep  lon¬ 
gitudinal  furrow,  f.  96. 

Hi  Concave,  by  the  margin  being  lefs  in  proportion 
than  the  dilk,  and  the  dilk  of  courfe  depieffed  or 
pulhed  downwards. 

1 12  Convex,  by  the  margin  being  lefs  in  proportion 
than  the  dilk,  fo  that  the  dilk  is  elevated  or  pulhed 
upwards. 

1 13  Cucullated,  cowl-lhaped,  having  the  edges  folded 
or -culling  inwards  at  the  bafe,  and  fpreading  at  the 
top  like  a  cowl. 

1 14  Undated,  waved,  having  the  dilk  alternately  bend¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  obtufe  plaits. 

1 15  Crifped,  curled,  by  having  the  margin  fo  luxu¬ 
riant  that  the  difle  becomes  longer  than  its  rachis 
(283)  or  quill. 

*“  '  N°  IX.  Place. 

I.  A  Leaf  is  either, 

1 16  Radical,  growing  out  of  the  root. 

1 17  Cauline,  growing  on  the  caulis  (197)  or  ftalk, 
;  f.  1 25. 

1 18  Ramous,  growing  on  a  branch,  f.  126. 

1 19  Axillary,  placed  under  the  bafe  of  a  branch. 

120  Floral,  next  the  flower.  See  Def.  16.  f.  127. 

2.  A  Stipula,  or  fca/e,  is  either, 

1 21  Lateral,  inierted  into  the  fide  of  a  petiole. 

122  Extrafoliaceous,  placed  below  a  leaf. 

123  Intrafoliaceous,  placed  above  a  leaf. 

124  Oppofitifolious,  placed  on  the  fide  of  the  ftalk 
oppofite  to  a  leaf. 

3*  A  Cirrhus,  or  tendril,  is  either, 

1*5  Petiolar,  growing  out  of  a  petiole  or  leaf- ftalk. 

126  Peduncular,  growing  out  of  a  peduncle,  or  flower* 
ftalk,  See.  Sec. 

N°  X.  The  SlTUAtiON  of  the  Parts  of  a  Plant  is 
either, 

127  Oppofite,  when  the  leaves,  &c.  are  placed  in  de- 
cuflated  (1 29)  or  ctofs  pairs,  f.  114,  116; 

128  Alternate,  growing  all  round  a  ftalk  or  branch 
one  after  another  gradually,  f.  140. 

129  Decuffated,  placed  oppofite  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  if  one  look  down  from  the  top  of  the  plant, 
the  leaves,  &c.  reprefent  four  diftinCl  rows. 

130  Verticillated,  whirled  ;  leaves,  flowers,  &c.  fur¬ 
rounding  the  ftalk  or  trunk  at  the  joints  in  great 
number  like  a  whirl,  f.  35, 


137  Naked,  deftitute  of  fetse  (245)  or  briftles,  and  pili 
(240)  or  hairs. 

138  Levigated,  fmooth,  of  an  equal  plainnef3.  The 
fame  with  plain  (109). 

139  Glabrous,  of  a  flippery  nature. 

146  Nitid,  flippery  and  Alining. 

141  Lucid,  as  if  it  were  illuminated. 

142  Coloured,  of  a  colour  different  from  green  (when  * 
that  is  the  natural  colour). 

143  Lineated,  lined,  the  nerves  being  depreffed. 

144  Striated,  gently  furrowed  in  parallel  lines. 

145  Sulcated,  furrowed  in  deep  lines,  f.  97. 

a.  Alveolated,  honey- combed,  a  receptacle  deep¬ 
ly  pitted  fo  as  to  referable  a  honey-comb. 

1.  Hifpid,  any  furface  planted  with  ftiff  Ihort 
hairs,  f.  85. 

c.  Rimofe,  full  of  rents  or  chinks. 

[The  following  terms,  to  156,  belong  chiefly  to  Leaves 

146  Nervous,  having  unconnected  fmall  vcffels,  re- 
fembliug  nerves,  running  from  the  bafe  to  the  top, 

147  Trinerved,  having  three  fmall  nerves  meeting 
at  the  bafe* 

148  Triplinerved,  having  three  nerves  meeting  above 
the  bale. 

149  Trinervated,  having  three  nerves  meeting  belovif 
the  bafe. 

150  Enervisi  nervelefs,  the  oppofite  to  nervous. 

151  Venous,  having  veiRS  or  fmall  veffel*  divided  va- 
tioufly,  without,  ally  regular  order* 

152  Avenis,  veinlefs,  the  oppofite  to  venous. 

*53  Rugofe,  wrinkled,  full  of  wrinkles,  f.  87. 

154  Bullated,  having  the  furface*  from  being  rugofe, 
raifed  up  in  the  form  of  bubbles,  by  the  veins  being 
contracted,  the  other  fide  by  that  means  becoming 
concave. 

155  Lacunous,  pitted,  by  the  dilk  being  depreffed 
between  the  inteifperfed  veins. 

156  PunCtated,  befprinkled  with  hollow  points. 

157  Papiilous,  coveted  with  carnous  or  flelhy  points, 
f.  90. 

158  Papulous,  covered  with  veficular  or  bladder-like 
points. 

159  Vifcid,  befmeared  with  a  gluey  moifture. 

160  Tomentofe,  covered  with  fine  down  interwoven 
together,  hardly  to  be  difeerned,  f.  84. 

161  Villous,  covered  with  foft  hairs.  See  Villi  (241). 

162  Sericeous,  filky,  covered  with  very  line  hairs  laid 
clofe  down. 

163  Lanated,  woolly,  covered  as  it  weffc  with  a  cob¬ 
web  (or  fpontaneoufly  curled  hairs).  See  La* 
na  (242). 

164  Pilofe,  hairy,  covered  with  long  diftinCt  hairs. 
See  Pili  (240),  and  f.  83. 

3K2  165  Bearded, 
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165  Bearded,  covered  with  parallel  hairs.  See  Bar¬ 
ba  (243). 

166  Setaceous,  briftly,  fet  or  covered  with  briftles. 
See  Seta  (245). 

167  Scabrous,  having  hard  prominent  points  caufing 
a  roughnefs  to  the  touch. 

168  Aculeated,  armed  with  prickles  fixed  only  to  the 
bark.  See  Aculei  (253). 

169  Strigofe,  having  ftiff  lanceolated  (69)  prickles. 
See  Striga  (244). 

170  Paleaceous,  chaffy,  covered  with  dry  fcales  re- 
fembling  chaff.  See  Palea  (246). 

171  Muricated,  befprinkled  with  Tubulated  points. 

172  Spinous,  thorny,  befet  with  fpines,  or  prickle3 
riling  out  of  the  wood  of  the  plane. 

1 73  Burning,  befet  with  ftimulating  and  inflaming 
points,  as  the  nettle,  &c. 

N°  XII.  ^Margin  is  either , 

174  Entire,  linear  without  the  lead  dent  or  notch. 

175  Crena ted,  having  notches  without  refpeft  to  the 
extremity,  f.  74. 

176  Serrated,  fa w  toothed,  all  the  notches  and  teeth 
looking  towards  the  extremity,  f.  67,  68. 

177  Ciliated,  having  parallel  briftles  fet  in  a  row 
lengthwifc,  like  eye-lalhes. 

178  Dentattd,  toothed,  with  the  points  patent  and 
afunder,  f.  66. 

179  Repand,  having  a  plain  ferpentine  form,  f.  65. 

N°  XIII.  An  Apex  or  Point  is  either, 

180  Obtufe,  terminated  within  the  fegment  of  a 
circle,  f.  76. 

18 1  Emarginated,  terminated  by  a  notch,  f.  80,  81. 

182  Retufe,  terminated  by  a  round  bofom. 

183  Truncated,  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line. 

184  Acute,  terminated  by  an  acute  angle,  f.  77. 

185  Acuminated,  terminated  by  a  Tubulated  or  awl- 
(haped  point,  f.  78. 

186  Cufpidated,  terminated  by  a  briftle  or  prickle. 

SPECIAL  TERMS. 


A  N  Y.  Sea, 

199  3.  A  fcapus  or  lhaft ;  a  trunk  fupporting  the 

fructification,  but  not  the  leaves,  f.  149. 

20O1  4.  A  ftipes  or  flock  ;  a  trunk  changing  into 
leaves. 

201  Scandent,  climbing,  but  needing  the  fupport  of 
other  bodies. 

202  Voluble,  twining,  afcending  (45)  in  a  fpiral  line 
by  the  affiilanceof  other  bodies. 

203  Repent,  creeping,  lying  on  the  ground  and  fend¬ 
ing  out  roots  here  and  there.  See  196,  f.  167. 

204  Sarmentofe,  full  of  twigs,  filiform,  with  rooting 
joints. 

205  Stoloniferous,  putting  forth  young  {hoots  at  the 
root,  or  tillering. 

206  SimpliciJJimus ,  very  Ample,  having  fcarcely  any 
branches. 

207  Simplex ,  fimple,  extended  in  a  continued  feries 
towards  the  top. 

208  Entire,  with  the  branches  gathering  inwards. 

209  Proliferous,  putting  forth  branches  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  top. 

210  Subramofe,  having  only  a  few  lateral  branches. 

21 1  Ramofe,  having  many  lateral  branche  . 

212  RamofiJJimus,  very  ramofe,  loaded  with  numerous 
branches,  without  any  determinate  order. 

213  Virgated,  having  fmall  weak  pliant  branches  of 
unequal  length. 

214  Panicled,  having  branches  varioufly  fubdivided. 

N°  XVI.  A  Petjole  is  either  filiform,  or, 

215  Alated,  winged,  dilated  on  the  fides. 

2x6  Spinefcent,  hard  and  pricking. 

N°  XVI T.  A  Leaf  is  either fimple  or  compound. 

A  .A  fimple  Leaf,  f.  37  to  43,  may  be, 

217  Submetfed,  hid  under  the  face  of  water. 

218  Natant,  fwimming,  lying  on  the  furface  of  the 
water. 

219  Acetous,  chaff  like,  linear  and  perfiftent  (26), 
f.  141. 

The  Infertion  of  I. eaves. 


Ng  XIV.  A  Root  is  either, 

187  Fibrous,  confiding  wholly  of  fmall  fibres. 

188  Bulbous,  furnifhed  with  a  bulb  (19). 

189  1.  Solid  (28). 

190  2.  Scaly,  with  the  fcales  imbricated  ( 390). 

191  3.  Tunicated,  having  coats  above  coats. 

3  92  Tuberous,  confiding  of  fleftiy  parts  conne&ed  by 
threads  to  the  bafe. 

393  Fafcicular,  confiding  of  flefhy  parts  cottne&ed  to 
the  bafe  without  the  intervention  of  threads. 

194  Granulated,  compofed  of  fmall  fleftry  particles. 

J95  Fufiform,  fpindle-flraped,  Angle  and  tapering, 
f.  165. 

196  Repent,  running  out  a  great  way,  and  budding 
here  and  there. 


N°  XV.  A  Trunks, 

197  1.  A  ftem  or  ftalk  (f.  147,  148),  a  trunk  fup¬ 

porting  both  the  fructification  and  the 
leaves. 

§8  2.  A  culm,  proper  to  graffes,  f.  147... 


220  Petiolated,  having  a  petiole  inferted  at  its  bafe, 
f.  129. 

221  Peltated,  or  targetted,  having  the  petiole  in  the 
diflc  of  the  leaf,  f.  128. 

2  22  Adnate,  connected  with  the  branches  at  the  bafe 
on  the  upper  fide. 

223  Connate,  having  the  oppofite  pairs  united  at  the 
bafe  on  each  fide,  f.  134. 

224  Coadunate,  having  more  than  two  united.. 

225  Decurrent,  having  the  bate  of  the  leaf  running 
along  the  ftalk  downwards,  f.  131* 

226  Amplexicaul,  having  the  bafe  furrounding  or  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftalk,  f.  132. 

227  Perfoliated,  having  the  bafe  furrounding  the  ftalk 
ftraight  acrofs,  without  ainy  opening  before,  f.  X33. 

228  Vaginating,  or  Iheathing,  having  the  bafe  form¬ 
ing  a  tube  that  covers  the  ftalk,  f.  135. 

B.  I.  A  Leaf  is  called  Compound,  when  the  fame  Pe¬ 
tiole  produces  more  Leaves  than  one.  It  is 

229  Articulated,  jointed,  when  one  leaf  grows  out  of 
the  top  of  another,  f.  in. 
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230  Digitated,  when  a  Ample  petiole  conne&s  leaflets  254  Furca,  forks,  prickles  (25:3)  divided  or  forked, 
or  fmall  leaves  at  the  top.  Binate,  ternate,  &c.  are  25  c  Spina  (172),  thorns,  points  or  prickles  put  forth 


modifications  of  this  according  to  the  number  of 
leaflets  thus  conne&ed,  f.  102. 

231  Pedated,  when  a  bifid  or  forked  petiole  connefts 
feveral  leaflets  only  by  the  interior  fide,  f.  103. 

232  Pinnated,  or  feathered,  when  afimple  petiole  con- 
ne&s  any  number  of  leaflets  to  its  fides.  Bijugous 
(double-paired),  qnadrijugous  (four-paired),  &c. 
when  only  four,  eight,  See.  8c c.  leaflets  are  thuscon- 
nefted,  f.  104 — 1 10. 

Pinnated  with  an  odd  one,  when  terminated  by 
a  Angle  or  odd  leaflet. 

abruptly,  when  terminated  neither  by  a 
tendril  nor  by  a  leaflet, 
cirrhous,  when  terminated  by  a  tendril  ( 15). 
with  oppofite  (127)  leaflets, 
with  alternate  (128)  leaflets, 
with  interrupted  leaflets,  when  the  leaflets 
are  alternately  greater  and  fmaller. 
with  decurfive  leaflets,  or  leaflets  running 
down  the  petioles. 

2.  A  Decompound  Leaf  is  either , 

233  Bigeminous,  q.  double- twin,  leaves,  when  the 
petiole  is  dichotomous,  or  fucceflively  divided  into 
two,  and  every  top  carries  a  pair  of  leaflets. 

234  Biternated,  doubly  ternated  (230),  f.  113. 

235  Bipinnated,  doubly  pinnated  (232),  f.  114. 

3.  A  Supradecompound  Leaf  is  either, 

236  Tergeminous,  when  the  petiole  being  twice  di¬ 
chotomous,  or  divided  into  two,  bears  a  pair  of 
leaflets. 

237  Triternated,  thrice  ternated,  f.  115. 

238  Tripinnated,  thrice  pinnated,  f.  116. 

Stipu/a,  or  Scale. 

Cirrhus,  or  Tendril. 

N°  XVIII.  Pubes,  the  hair ,  <woo/,  8c c.  of  plants ,  is 
either, 

239  Tomentum,  a  flock,  fine  interwoven  hairs  ( villi,) 
fcarcely  vifible.  See  160,  241,  and  f.  84. 

240  Pili  (164),  excretory  duds  of  a  plant  refem- 

f  bling  fetne  or  briflles  ( 166), 

j  241  Villi  (161),  foft  hairs. 

242  Lana  (163),  curled  thick  hairs. 

243  Barba,  a  beard,  parallel  hairs. 

244  Striga ,  comb-teeth,  ftiff  rigid  plain  hairs. 

245  Seta,  briflles,  fiiff  round  hairs. 

246  Palea  (170),  a  membranaceous  fcale  (33). 

247  Hamus,  hook,  an  acuminated  (185)  crooked  point. 

248  Glochis ,  a  point  or  prickle  with  many  teeth  turn- 

|  ed  backwards. 

I  249  Glandule,  a  papilla,  or  fmall  gland  fecreting  moi- 
|  fture,  f.  155.  a. 

250  Utricle,  a  fmall  veflel  full  of  fecerned  moiflure. 

25 1  Vifcofity,  exprefies  the  quality  of  tenacious  moi- 

I  fture. 

djl  252  GlutiHofity,  exprelfes  the  quality  of  flippery  hu¬ 
ll  mour. 

N°  XIX.  Arm  A,  the  arms  of plants,  are  either , 

jj,  25 3  A cu'lei,  prickles,  pricking  points  affixed  only  to 
iiie  bark. 


from  the  wood  of  the  plant,  f.  157. 

256  Stimuli  (273),  points  producing  inflammatory 
_pundures,  whereby  the  parts  become  itching. 

N°  XX,  A  Bractea,  or  floral  leaf. 

257  Coma,  the  brafteae  or  fpangles  on  the  top  of  the 
fl&Ik  of  fome  plants,  remarkable  in  fize  compared 
to  the  other  leaves. 

N°  XXI.  A  Peduncle  is  either, 

258  Common,  to  more  flowers  than  one. 

259  Partial,  bearing  any  number  of  flowers  of  the 
common  peduncle. 

260  A  pedicle,  proper  to  flowers  in  a  common  pe¬ 
duncle. 

261  Cernuous,  Hooping,  having  the  top  looking  to 
the  ground. 

262  Retrofrad,  broken  backward,  reduced  to  a  de¬ 
pending  ftate  as  if  by  force. 

263  Multiflorous,  producing  many  flowers. 

264  Inflorescence  is  the  mode  in  which  flowers  are 
connefted  to  the  peduncle  of  a  plant ;  and  this  is 
either, 

265  1.  Verticillus ,  a  whirl,  when  a  number  of  flowers 

furround  the  plant  in  a  ring. 

266  2.  Capilulum,  a  knot,  when  a  number  of  flowers 

are  colleded  together  in  form  of  a  globe.  It 
fignifies  alfo  the  upper  parts  ©f  the  frudifica- 
tion  of  mofles. 

267  3.  Fafciculus ,  a  bunch,  when  e red  parallel  flowers 

of  equal  height  are  colleded  together  (392). 

268  4.  Spica,  a  fpike,  when  feffile  alternate  flowers 

are  placed  on  a  common  Ample  peduncle.  A 
fpike  is  either 

269  Simple,  continued  and  undivided. 

270  Compound,  when  more  fmall  fpikes  Hand. 

on  one  peduncle. 

271  Glomerated,  when  the  fmall  fpikesarecrowd- 

ed  together,  without  any  certain  order. 

272  Interrupted,  when  the  fmaller  fpikes  are 

placed  alternately  and  diftant  one  from 
another. 

273  5.  A  corymbus,  is  formed  of  a  fpike  (268),  ha- 

ving  every  Angle  flower  provided  with  a  pedicle 
of  it3  own,  and  the  whole  elevated  to  a  pro¬ 
portionable  height,  f  32. 

2  74v6.  Racemus,  a  duller,  when  the  common  pe¬ 
duncle  has  lateral  branches,  f.  33. 

275  Unilateral,  when  all  the  flowers  grow  on  one 

tide. 

276  7.  Panicula,  a  panicle,  when  the  flowers  are 

fparfe,  and  grow  on  peduncles  variouflv  divided, 
f.  35. 

277  8.  Thyrfus,  a  panicle  (276)  gathered  into  an 

ovate  (64)  form. 

278  Umbella,  an  umbel;  a  receptacle  ( 13)  lengthen¬ 
ed  out  from  one  centre  into  Aliform  peduncles  rifiug 
to  a  proportionable  height,  fo  as  to  refemble  an  um¬ 
brella  above,  f.  4.  b  b. 

279  Simple,  when  all  the  peduncles  fpring  out  of 

one  and  the  fame  receptacle. 

280  Compound,  when  every  peduncle  carries  a  fmall 
umbel  on  its  top. 

281  Uffi,. 
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281  Umlclluhi  fejjilis,  a  fmall  feffile  umbel,  when  a 
number  of  peduncles  rife  from  the  fame  centre,  and 
{land  equally  all  around  it. 

282  Cyma,  a  receptacle  riling  from  the  fame  general 
centre,  with  partial  ones  here  and  there,  and  length¬ 
ened  into  peduncles  all  equally  high  at  top. 

283  Rarhis ,  a  filiform  receptacle  conne&ing  any  num¬ 
ber  of  florets  into  a  long  fpike. 

384  Spadix,  the  receptacle  of  a  palm-tree  rifing  within 
a  fpatha  or  (heath,  and  divided  into  fru&ifying 
branches,  f.  2. 


N°  XXII.  'Fructification  is, 

285  The  temporary  part  of  a  vegetable,  deftined  to 
generation.  And  is  either 

286  Simple,  confifting  of  few  flowers. 

287  Compound,  when  a  number  of  flowers  are  fet 

together. 

A.  Calyx,  the  Cup. 

’288  1.  Perianthium,  a  cup  contiguous  to  the  falsifi¬ 
cation,  f.  18.  ' 

-289  . . —  of  the  fru&ification,  containing  the  {la¬ 

mina  (9)  and  the  germen  (333), 

2 go  -  of  the  flower,  containing  (lamina  without 

a  germen. 

291  -  of  the  fruit,  containing  a  germen  without 

(lamina. 

292  ■■  —  a,  Proper,  belonging  to  any  particular 

flower.  And  is  either 
.  Monophyllous,  confiding  only  ©f  one  leaf. 
Polyphyllous,  confiding  of  a  number  of 
leaves. 

.  Superior,  having  the  germen  below  the 
receptacle. 

•  Inferior,  having  the  germen  above  the 
receptacle. 

■  l.  Common,  containing  a  number  of  flow¬ 
ers  fet  together. 

-  Calyculated,  a  calyx  or  cup,  having,  as  it 
were,  another  leffer  cup  round  its  bafe. 
299  2.  Involucrum,  or  wrapper,  a  cup  remote  from 
a  flower,  f.  4. 

2oo  -  Univerfal,  fet  under  an  univerfal  umbel, 

(278)  f.  4.  a  a. 

301  -  Partial,  fet  under  a  partial  umbel  f.  4.  dd. 

302  - -  Proper,  fet  under  any  particular  flower. 

303  3.  C/uma,  a  glume  or  chaff,  the  cup  of  any  kind 

of  grafs,  confiding  of  valves  embracing 
one  another,  f.  3.  Either 

-  Uniflorous,  containing  a  (ingle  flower. 

-  Multiflorous  containing  any  number  of 

flowers. 

Arifla,  orawn,f»3.  aa.  a  tapering  point  growing 
out  of  the  glume  or  chaff;  either  draight,  or 
Tortile,  twided  like  a  cord. 

308  4.  Amentum,  a  catkin,  confiding  of  a  chaffy 

common  receptacle  like  a  gem  or  hud,  f.  6. 

309  5.  Spatha,  fpath  or  fheath,  a  cup  opening  longi¬ 

tudinally,  f.  x. 

310  6.  Calyptra,  hood,  the  cowl-fhaped  cup  of  fotne 

modes  placed  over  the  anthera(33i)  f.  5. 

311  7.  Volva,  the  membranaceous  cup  of  a  mufhroom. 
— — —  a.  Perichatium,  a  circular  tuft  of  fine  hair-like 

leaves  furrounding  the  bafes  of  the  filaments 
in  the  genus  Hypnum. 
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B .  Corolla,  or  coloured  part  of  a  flower. 

312  Petali  a  part  of  a  corolla  when  divided  into  more 
parts  than  one,  f,  13.  b  b. 

313  Tube,  the  inferior  part  of  a  monopetaloqs  corolla, 
f.  1 1 .  a. 

314  Lintb,  the  fupeiior  fpreading  part  of  a  monope- 
talous  corolla,  f.  13,  14. 

315  Unguis,  heel,  the  inferior  part  of  a  polypetalous 
corolla  affixed  to  the  receptacle. 

316  Lamina,  lappet,  the  fuperior  fpreading  part  of  a 
polypetalous  corolla,  f.  14. 

317  Regular,  equal  in  figure,  magnitude,  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  parts. 

318  Irregular,  when  the  fegments  of  the  limb  differ 
in  figure,  magnitude,  or  proportion  of  parts. 

319  Ringent,  irregular  (3x8)  gaping  like  two  lips 
opened  very  wide. 

320  Galea-ringcntis,  the  vizard  or  upper  lip  of  a  rin¬ 
gent  corolla, 

321  Faux,  the  throat  or  opening  between  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  a  corolla  where  the  tube  '(313)  terminates. 

322  Cruciated,  crofTed,  having  four  equal  and  patent 
petals. 

323  Perfonata ,  mafked,  ringent  (319),  but  (hut  clofe 
between  the  lips  by  the  palate. 

324  Papilionaceous,  buttetfly-fhaped,  irregular  ;  the 
inferior  petal  being  cymbiform  or  fhaped  like  a  boat 
(called  the  carina  or  keel)  5  the  fuperior  afeending, 
(called  the  liexillum  or  flag)  ;  the  fide  petals  Hand¬ 
ing  Angle  (called  the  alt  or  wings). 

325  Compound,  confiding  of  a  number  of  florets,  on 
a  common  receptacle,  and  within  a  common  peri¬ 
anthium. 

326  X.  Ligulated,  having  all  the  exterior  floret* 

plain  on  the  outfide. 

327  2.  Tubulous,  having  all  the  fmall  corollse  of  the 

florets  tubulated. 

328  3.  Radiated,  having  all  the  fmall  corolla:  of  the 

di(k  tubulous,  and  thofe  of  the  circumference 

ligulated  and  of  a  different  form. 

329  Neilary,  the  melliferous  part  proper  to  any  flow¬ 
er,  f.  15,  16. 

C.  Stamen ,  a  Chive. 

330  Filament,  the  part  fupporting  the  anthera,  and 
connecting  it  with  the  plant,  f.  18.  ee. 

33 1  Anthera,  the  part  of  a  flower  which  is  full  of  pol¬ 
len  (332)  or  fine  flower-dud,  which  it  difeharges 
as  foon  as  itfelf  comes  to  maturity,  f.  1 8.  f  f,  g. 

332  Pollen,  flower-dud,  burding  by  being  brought  in¬ 
to  contail  with  moifture,  and  throwing  out  ela- 
dic  atoms.  (According  to  the  principles  of  the 
fexual  fydem,  this  is  the  origin  of  generation  in 
plants). 

D.  Pijlillum ,  a  Pidil. 

333  Germen,  the  rudiment  of  the  unripe  fruit  in  a 
flower.  This  is  either, 

334  Superior,  included  in  the  corolla. 

335  Inferior,  placed  below  the  corolla. 

336  Style,  the  part  of  the  piftil  that  raifes  the  ftigma 
(337)' from  the  germen,  f.  18.  c. 

337  Stigma,  the  fummit  of  the  pidil  bedewed  with 
moidure,  f.  18.  d. 
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E.  Pericarpium ,  a  Fruit-cafe,  is  a 

338  I.  Capfule,  a  fruit-cafe,  hollow  and  opening  in 

a  certain  determinate  manner,  f.  23,  24, 
2*‘ 

339  2;  Valvule,  a  fcreen  or  defence,  with  which  the 

fruit  is  covered  on  the  outfide. 

340  Loculamenlum,  a  hole  or  cavity  for  lodging 

the  feeds. 

341  DiJ/ipimentum,  a  partition,  by  which  the  fruit 

is  diftinguiffed  or  divided  within,  into  any 
number  of  cavities,  f.  29. 

342  Bicapfular,  having  two  capfules  (338). 

343  Bilocular,  having  two  cavities  (340). 

344  Tricoccous,  a  capfule  having  three  protube¬ 

rant  knobs,  and  divided  into  three  cavities 
within,  each  containing  one  feed. 

345  Eidymous,  having  two  kuobs  protuberant  on 

the  outfide. 

346  Sikqua,  a  hulk;  a  fruit-cafe  having  two  valves, 

and  attaching  the  feeds  along  both  futures, 
f.  23,  24.  . 

347  Torujofa ,  having  prominences  fwelling  out  on 

each  fide.  ‘ 

348  Paralltlum  di/fepimentum ,  a  parallel  partition 

of  equal  breadth  with  the  valves. 

349  Contrarium  di/fepimentum ,  a  crofs  partition  nar¬ 

rower  than  the  valves. 

350  3.  Ltgumtn ,a  cod  or  fwob;  a  pericarplum  having 

two  valves,  and  attaching  the  feeds  only  along 
the  one  future,  f.  23. 

351  JJlhir's  inter ceptutn,  having  parts  at  regular  di- 

ftances  ftraitcr  than  the  reft,  fo  as  to  divide 
it  acrofs  into  different  internal  cavities. 

352  4.  Follicle,  a  pericarpium  of  one  valve,  opening 

longitudinally  on  one  fide,  and  not  having  the 
feeds  attached  to  the  future,  f.  22. 

353  5*  dJruPa»  plum ;  a  pericarpium  fluffed  with  fleffy 

fubftance,  without  any  valve,  and  containing 
a  nut  or  Hone  in  the  middle,  f.  26. 

354  S’  P°mum>  apple  or  pear  j  a  pericarpium  fluffed 

with  fleffy  fubftance  without  valves,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  capfule  or  feed.cafe  in  the  middle, 
f.  2j. 

355  6.  Bacca,  berry;  a  pericarpium  full  of  pulpy  or 

foft  fubftance,  without  valves,  and  containing 
feeds  otherwife  naked. 

356  7.  -Nidulant,  neftling  ;  feeds  difperfed  through  a 

pulpy  or  foft  fubftance. 

357  8.  Strobilus,  cone;  a  pericarpium  formed  by  the 

induration  of  the  fcales  of  a  catkin,  (308). 
f.  7. 

F.  Semen,  Seed. 

35$  Hilum,  fpeck  ;  the  external  fear  or  mark  of  the 
feed,  occalioned  by  its  attachment  to  the  fruit-cafe 
before  it  come  to  maturity. 

359  Corcu/mn,  the  original  fubftance  of  a  new  plant 
within  a  feed. 

360  Corona ,  crown,  or  drefs  adhering  to  the  top  of  a 
feed,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fly  about  alter  it  is 
ripe.  • 

361  Pappus,  down  ;  a  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with 
which  it  flies,  f.  31. 

362  Stipitatus,  flalked,  having  a  thread  betwixt  it 
and  the  down. 
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363  Capillary,  confifting  of  fine  undivided  hairs. 

364  Plumofe,  feathery  ;  confifting  of  hairs  feathered 
on  the  fides. 

365  Cauda ,  tail ;  a  thread  or  membrane  at  the  end  of 
a  feed. 

366  Hamus,  a  hook,  (247). 

367  Caliculus,  the  interior  and  proper  integument  of 
a  feed. 

368  Nux,  kernel ;  a  feed  covered  with  a  bony  ff  ell. 

369  Ar'dlus  ;  the  outer  coat  of  a  feed,  which  fails  off 
of  its  own  accord. 

G.  Receptaculum,  a  Receptacle. 

370  Common, containing  more  flowers  and  fruits  than 
one. 

371  Compound,  or  com  polite  flower;  having  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  dilated  and  entire,  the  florets  fefiile. 

372  Aggregate  flower;  having  the  receptacle  dilated, 
and  the  florets  fubpedicellated,  or  Handing  on  very 
Ihort  flower-ftalks. 

Bulbus,  a  bulb.  Gemma,  a  gem  or  bud. 

N°  XXIIf.  VERNATION  it  the 

373  Difpofition  of  leaves  within  the  bud  (20). 

374  Conduplicated,  doubled  together,  having  the 
oppofite  edges  approaching  each  other  in  parallel 
lines. 

375  Convoluted,  rolled  together  fpirally  like  a  cowl. 

376  Involuted,  rolled  inwards,  having  the  edges  on 
bqfh  fides  rolled  fpirally,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  met  on 
the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf.. 

377  Revoluted,  rolled  backwards,  having  the  edges  on 
both  iides  rolled  fpirally,  fo  as  to  be  nearly  met  on 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  f.  123. 

378  Equitant,  riding,  when  two  leaves  oppofite  to 
each  other  clofe  their  edges,  fo  that  the  one  includes 
or  clalps  about  the  other. 

379  Obvoluted,  when  two  edges  of  one  leaf  clofe  on 
the  upper  furface,  fo  that  one  edge  divides  or  lies 
betwixt  the  two  fides  of  the  other. 

380  .Plicated,  plaited,  gathered  into  various  plaits, 
f-  73/  . 

381  Circinal,  rolled  fpirally  from  the  top  to  the  bafe, 
fo  that  the  top  comes  to  occupy  the  centre. 

N°  XXIV.  General  Terms  to  be  added J 

382  Laxus ,  flexible  at  pleafure.  Debilis  (weak),  and 
flaccidus  (flagging)  arc  alrnoft  fynonymous. 

383  Rigid,  not  enduring  to  be  bent. 

384  Articulated  (229),  jointed  or  knotted. 

385  Enodis,  without  joints  or  knots. 

386  Pramorfus,  forebitten  ;  having  the  top  as  it  were 
bitten  off.  f.  34. 

387  Radicant,  puffing  down  roots. 

388  Squamous,  covered  with  fcales. 

389  Proliferous  flowers,  having  one  flowet  rifing  with¬ 
in  another. 

390  Imbricated  parts,  one  overlapping  another  like 
tiles  or  flares,  f  10. 

391  Squarrofe,  rough  or  feurfy,  applied  to  the  tops 
or  irregular  ferments  of  leaves,  &c.  wl'tn  they 
ftand  out  on  all  fides. 

392  Faftigiated,  trunks,  branches,  or  peduncles  rifing 
all  alike  high. 

393 
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393  Refupinated,  turned  upfide  down. 

394  Lacerated,  a  term  applied  to  the  edges  of  flowers 
or  leave3  when  divided  irregularly  as  if  they  were 
torn. 

395  Laciniated,  divided  into  parts  or  fegments  in  an 
indeterminate  manner,  f.  60. 

Terms  omitted  to  le  infer  ted  in  their  proper  places. 

396  Brachiated  branches,  when  each  pair  Hands  at 
right  angles  with  the  pairs  immediately  above  and 
below  them,  f.  116,  1 17. 

397  Aphyllous,  without  any  leaves, 

398  Adverfe  leaves,  turning  their  faces,  not  to  the 
fky  but  to  the  fouth  ;  as,  Amomum. 

399  Arloreus ,  arborefcent,  of  the  nature  of  a  tree 
producing  buds.  A  term  of  great  lubricity. 

4c  O  Bulbiferous,  bearing  bulbs.  , 

-j}ulb3  are  either 

401  Scaly,  confiding  of  imbricated  lamellae,  as 

the  lily  root,  f.  161. 

402  Solid,  confiding  of  folid  fubflance  ;  as  the 

tulip,  f.  162. 

403  Tunicated,  coated,  like  the  common  o- 

nion,  f.  163. 

404  Articulated,  confiding  of  lamellae  linked  to¬ 

gether  as  the  Lathraa. 

405  Calcareous,  of  a  hard  crumbly  nature,  like 

dry  lime  plafter. 

406  Circumfcijfus,  parting  as  if  cut  draight  over  ;  as 
the  capfule  of  Steliaria. 

407  Cirrhous,  terminating  in  a  tendril. 

408  Columella,  the  part  of  a  fruit-cafe  that  conne&s 
the  internal  partitions  with  the  feetis. 

409.  Intortion,  the  twilting  of  any  part  towards  one 
fide  : 

410  To  the  right,  fuppoyog  one’s  felf  placed  in 
the  centre  ; 

*  41 1  To  the  left,  fuppofing  one’s  felf  placed  in  the 

centre. 

412  Cotyledon,  the  lateral  body  or  lobe  of  a  feed, 
porous,  and  imbibing  moifiure,  and  afterwards  fall¬ 
ing  off. 

413  Acotyledones ,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  no  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes  5  as  the  Mufci. 

414  Monccotyledones ,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  only  one 
lateral  body  ;  as  the  Grades,  See. 

415  Dicotyledones,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  two  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes;  as  the  Legumina,  &c. 

416  Polycotyledones,  plants  whofe  feeds  have  many 
lateral  bodies  or  lobes ;  as  the  Pines,  &c. 

417  Monofpermous,  capfules  or  feed-cafes  that  contain 
only  one  feed. 

418  Di — tri — -tetra— penta, —  & c.  fpermous,  contain¬ 
ing  2,  3,  4,  5,  See.  feeds  in  one  capfule. 

419  Poly  fpermous,  containing  many  feeds. 

420  Suherofus,  refembling  cork. 

421  Echinatus ,  befet  with  fpines  or  prickles,  fo  as  to 
refemble  a  hedge-hog. 

422  Muticus,  without  awn,  beard,  or  prickle. 

423  Pileus,  the  hat  or  bonnet  of  a  mulhroom,  which 
has  the  fro&ifications  on  its  under  fide,  f.  8.  a. 

424  Difcm,  the  middle  part  of  a  compound  flower, 
confiding  of  regular  florets. 

325  Radius,  the  rim  or  outward  part,  confiding  of  ir¬ 
regular  florets. 
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Sect.  V.  Of  the  Sexes  of  Plants. 

As  many  philofophers  and  botanifls  deny  that  fuch 
a  thing  as  the  didinftion  of  fexes  take«  place  in  vege¬ 
tables,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  give  a  narration  of  the 
arguments  employed  by  both  parties  on  this  fubjeCt. 
We  (hall  begin  with  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
fexes. 

I.  Linnaeus  is  at  great  pains  in  tracing  the  notion 
of  fexes  in  plants  to  the  remoted  periods  of  antiquity. 
He  informs  us,  that  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and 
other  ancient  philofophers,  not  only  attributed  the  di- 
ftin&ion  of  fexes  to  plants,  but  maintained  that  they 
were  capable  of  perceiving  pleafure  and  pain. 

Hippocrates  and  Theophradus  are  next  introduced 
as  didinguiihing  the  conyza,  the  abies,  the  filix,  &c, 
into  male  and  female.  The  latter  of  thefe  writers 
affirms  that  the  fruit  of  the  male  palm  will  not  germi¬ 
nate,  unlefs  the  pollen  of  the  male  be  fhaken  over  the 
fpatha  of  the  female  previous  to  the  ripening  of  the 
feed. 

Diofcorides  takes  notice  of  a  male  and  female  man- 
dragora,  mercurialis,  cidus,  &c. 

Pliny  does  not  confine  his  views  of  fex  to  animals, 
but  exclaims,  that  every  thing  this  earth  produces  is 
characterized  by  the  dittinCtion  of  fex. 

From  the  days  of  Pliny  to  thofe  of  Ccefalpinus,  who 
lived  in  the  1 6th  century,  the  analogy  between  the  ve¬ 
getable  and  animal  feems  to  have  been  entirely  neglefted. 
Caefalpinus  tells  us,  that  the  males  of  the  oxycedrus, 
taxus,  mercurialis,  urtica,  and  cannabis,  are  barren  ; 
and  that  the  females  of  thefe  plants  only  bear  fruit.  . 

After  Csefalpinus,  we  find  Dr  Grew  and  Sir  Thomas,, 
Millington  engaged  in  a  converfation  concerning  the 
utility  of  the  damina  and  dyli  of  plants.  The  refult 
of  this  converfation  was  the  mutual  agreement  of  thefe 
two  eminent  naturalids,  that  the  ilamina  and  dyli  of 
vegetables  were  analogous  to  the  organs  of  generation 
in  animals,  and  that  they  were  adapted  by  nature  to 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofes.  Dr  Grew,  in  his  anatomy 
of  plants,  after  enumerating  the  analogies  between  plant* 
and  animals,  concludes,  that  the  pollen  probably  emit* 
certain  v'tvjfc  effluvia,  which  may  ferve  for  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  feeds. 

Mr  Ray  gave  a  further  fanftion  to  the  doftrine  of 
fexes,  by  concurring  with  Grew,  and  adding  fome  fur¬ 
ther  illudrations  from  analogy. 

In  the  year  1695,  Camerarius  attempted  to  prove 
the  fexes  of  plants.  But,  as  he  trufled  finely  to  the 
palm-tree,  and  withal  feemed  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  faft,  he  cannot  be-confidered  as  ha¬ 
ving  done  any  thing  in  confirmation  of  the  fexual  hy- 
pothefis. 

Mr  Morland,  in  the  year  1703,  adopted  the  fame 
hypothefis ;  but  gave  it  a  new  modification,  by  fuppo¬ 
fing  that  the  pollen  contained  the  feminal  -plant  iu 
miniature,  and  confequently  that  it  behoved  one  pollen 
at  lead  to  be  conveyed  into  every  feparate  feed  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  properly  impregnated.  Aualogy  and 
the  druCfure  of  the  parts  are  the  only  arguments  lie 
employs. 

Some  years  after  this,  Mr  Geoffroy  wrote  a  treatife 
on  the  fexes  of  plants  :  but  as  he  advanced  nothing  new, 
we  (hall  take  no  farther  notice  of  him. 


Vaillant, 
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Vaillant,  in  the  year  1717,  judicioufly  confidering 
that  the  canal  in  the  ftylus  of  mod  plants  was  too  nar¬ 
row  to  admit  the  pollen  itfelf,  republilhed  Dr  Grew’s 
theory  of  impregnation  by  means  of  a  fubtile  feminal 
aura.  . 

Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  the  principal  botanifts 
with  regard  to  the  generation  of  plants,  till  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Linnaeus  made  his  appearance  as  a  botanical  writer, 
who  has  extended  the  idea  fo  far  as  to  compofe  a  com¬ 
plete  fyftem  upon  it. 

Although  Linnaeus  can  have  no  claim  to  the  fuppo- 
fed  difcovery  of  the  fexual  hypothecs,  his  being  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  that  of  Dr  Grew ;  yet,  as  he  is  the 
chief  fupporter  and  improver  of  this  dodlrine,  we  lhall 
give  a  fuccindl  narration  of  the  arguments  he  makes  ufe 
of  in  order  to  prove  that  vegetables  propagate  their 
fpecies  by  a  regular  commerce  of  fexes. 

In  a  treatife  intitled,  Sponfalia  Plantarum,  publilhed 
as  an  inaugural  differtation  by  Wahlbom,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  the  Amteni fates  Academic#,  all  the  arguments 
made  ufe  of  by  Linnasus  in  his  Fundamenta  Botanica , 
and  other  works,  are  colledled  and  arranged  in  one 
view.  But  as  Wahlbom  honeftly  attributes  all  the  me¬ 
rit  of  this  differtation  to  his  great  mafter,  we  fltall  here 
drop  his  name  altogether,  and  give  the  arguments  as 
the  property  of  Linnseus,  by  whom  they  were  origi¬ 
nally  employed. 

Linnseus,  then,  firft  attempts  to  fhow,  that  vege¬ 
tables  are  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  life  ;  and, 
fecondly,  that  they  propagate  their  fpecies  in  a  man¬ 
ner  fimilar  to  that  of  animals. 

“  That  vegetables  are  really  living  beings  (fays  he), 
mull  be  obvious  at  firft  fight;  becaufe  they  poffefs  all 
the  properties  contained  in  that  accurate  definition  of 
life  laid  down  by  the  great  Dr  Harvey,  namely,  Vita 
eji  fpontanea  propuljio  hurnorum.  But  univerfal  experi¬ 
ence  teaches,  that  vegetables  propel  humours  or  juices: 
hence  it  is  plain  that  vegetables  mull  be  endowed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  life.” 

Not  trufting  folely  to  a  fyllogifm  founded  on  a  defi¬ 
nition,  Linnasus  proceeds  to  fupport  the  life  of  vege¬ 
tables  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  fallowing  particu¬ 
lars  in  their  oeconomy;  the  firft  of  which  he  intitles, 

“  Nutritio. —  The  very  idea  of  nutrition  implies  a 
propulfion  of  humours,  and  of  courfe  the  idea  of  life. 
But  vegetables  derive  their  nourifhment  from  the  earth, 
air,  & c.  and  confequently  mull  be  confidered  as  living 
creatures. 

“  2.  JEtas. — Every  animal  muft  not  only  begin  to 
exift,  and  have  that  exiftence  diffolved  by  death,  but 
muft  likewife  pafs  through  a  number  of  intermediate 
changes  in  its  appearance  and  affections.  Infancy, youth, 
manhood,  old  age,  are  characterifed  by  imbecility,  beau¬ 
ty,  fertility,  dotage.  Are  not  all  thefe  viciffitudes  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  vegetable  world?  Weak  and  tender  in 
infancy;  beautiful  and  falacious  in  youth ;  grave,  ro- 
buft,  and  fruitful,  in  manhood;  and  when  old-age  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  head  droops,  the  fprings  of  life  dry  up, 
and,  in  fine,  the  poor  tottering  vegetable  returns  to  that 
duft  from  whence  it  fprung. 

“  3.  Motus. — No  inanimate  body  is  capable  of  felf- 
motion.  Whatever  moves  fpontaneoufly,  is  endowed 
with  a  living  principle:  for  motion  depends  on  the  fpon- 
taneous  propulfion  of  humours ;  and  wherever  there  is 
*  fpontaneous  propulfion  of  humours,  there  alfo  is  life. 
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That  vegetables  are  capable  of  motion,  is  evident  from 
the  following  fads:  plants,  when  confined  within  doori, 
always  bend  towards  the  light,  and  fome  of  them  even 
attempt  to  make  their  efcape  by  the  windows.  The 
flowers  of  many  plants,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs,  purfue  the  fun  from  eaft  to  weft,  rejoicing 
in  his  beams.  Who  then  can  deny  that  vegetables  are 
poffeffed  of  living  and  felf-moving  powers  ? 

“  4.  Morbus. — The  term  difeafe  means  nothing  more 
than  a  certain  corruption  of  life.  It  is  well  known, 
that  vegetables  are  fubjedl  to  difeafes  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mals  :  when  over-heated,  they  turn  thirfty,  languilh, 
and  fall  to  the  ground ;  when  too  cold,  they  are  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  chilblain,  and  not  unfrequently  expiree 
they  are  fometimes  affli&ed  with  cancers;  and  every 
plant  is  infefted  with  lice  peculiar  to  its  fpecies. 

“  5.  Mors. — Death  is  oppofed  to  life,  the  former 
being  only  a  privation  of  the  latter.  Experience  fhows, 
that  every  living  creature  muft  die.  But  as  vegetables 
are  daily  cut  off  by  internal  difeafes  and  external  inju¬ 
ries  5  as  they  are  fubjedl  to  death  from  the  attacks  of 
hunger,  thirft,  heat,’  cold,  &c.  with  what  propriety 
could  vegetables  be  thus  faid  to  die,  unlefs  we  allow 
that  they  previoufly  lived? 

“  6.  Anatornia. — Under  this  article  we  are  referred 
to  Malpighius  and  Grew  for  the  organic  fibres,  menv- 
branes,  canals,  veficles,  &c.  of  plants,  as  additional 
proofs  of  their  living  powers. 

“  7.  Organizatio. — Vegetables  not  only  propel  hu- 
mdurs,  but  alfo  prepare  and  fecern  a  number  of  diffe¬ 
rent  juices  for  the  fruit,  the  nectar,  See.  analogous  to 
the  various  fecretions  in  animal  bodies.” 

From  thefe  fadts  and  obfervations,  Linnaeus  con¬ 
cludes,  that  plants  are  unqueftionably  endowed  with 
life  as  well  as  animals ;  and  then  proceeds  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  to  Ihow  how  thefe  animated  vegetables 
propagate  their  fpecies. 

After  difeufling  the  long  exploded  dodlrine  of  equi¬ 
vocal  generation,  he  lays  hold  of  another  maxim  of  Di- 
Harvey,  viz.  Omne  vivum  ex  evo. — “  It  being  fully 
evident  (fays  he),  from  the  foregoing  chain  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  vegetables  are  endowed  with  life,  it  neceffa- 
rily  follows,  agreeable  to  this  maxim  of  Harvey’s,  that 
every  vegetable  muft  ip  like  manner  derive  its  exiftence 
from  an  egg.  But  as  vegetables  proceed  from  eggs,  and 
as  it  is  the  dillinguifliing  property  of  an  egg  to  give 
birth  to  a  being  fimilar  to  that  which  produced  it,  the 
feeds  muft  of  courfe  be  the  eggs  of  vegetables. 

“  Granting  then  that  the  feeds  of  vegetables  are  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  to  anfwer  the  fame  end  as  the  eggs 
of  animals,  and  confidering  at  the  fame  time  that  no 
egg  cart  be  fecundated  without  receiving  an  impregna¬ 
tion  from  the  male,  it  follows,  that  the  feed  or  eggs  of 
vegetables  cannot  be  fecundated  by  any  other  means. 
Hence  alfo  the  necefiity  of  vegetables  being  provided 
with  organs  of  generation.  But  where  are  thefe  organs 
fituated  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafy: — We  have  already  found 
impregnated  feeds  within  the  flowers  of  plants  ;  and  it 
is  natural  to  expedt  that  the  genitalia  fhould  not  be  at 
a  greater  diftance.  Now,  as  copulation  always  precedes 
birth,  and  every  flower  precedes  the  fruit,  the  genera¬ 
ting  faculty  muft  be  aferibed  to  the  flower,  and  the  birth 
to  the  fruit.  Again,  as  the  anther#  and  figmata  arc 
the  only  effential  parts  of  flowers,  thefe  parts  muft  ne- 
Ceffarily  be  the  organs  of  generation.” 
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Being  thus  far  advanced,  Linnaeus  affirms,  that  the 
anther#  are  the  tejles,  and  that  the  pollen  performs  the 
office  of  the  male  femen.  Thefe  affirmations  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  eftablifh  by  the  following  arguments ;  the 
firft  of  which  he  terms, 

“  i.  Pracedentia. — The  antherae,  or  vegetable  te- 
ftes,  always  precede  the  fruit ;  and  as  foon  as  the  an¬ 
therae  come  to  maturity,  which  conftantly  happens  be¬ 
fore  the  maturity  of  the  fruit,  they  continue  to  throw 
out  their  pollen  as  long  as  the  flower  lafts ;  but  decaiy 
and  fall  off  whenever  the  fruit  comes  to  perfe&ion. 

“  2.  Situs. — The  antherae  of  all  plants  are  uniform¬ 
ly  fituated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pollen  may  with 
the  greateft  facility  fall  upon  the  ftigma  or  female 
organ. 

"  3.  Tempus. — The  anthers  and  ftigmata  always 
flourifh  at  the  fame  time,  whether  the  flowers  be  of  the 
hermaphrodite  or  dioicous  kind. 

“  4.  Localumenta. — When  the  antherae  are  diffec- 
ted,  they  difcover  as  great  a  variety  or  ftru&ure  as  the 
pericarpia  or  feed  capfules :  for  fome  of  them  have 
one  cell,  as  the  mercury  ;  fome  two,  as  the  hellebore, 
&c. 

“  5.  Cajlratio. — If  all  the  anthers  be  cut  off  from 
an  hermaphrodite’plant,  juft  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  that  no  plant  of 
the  fame  fpecies  grow  near  it,  the  fruit  will  either  prove 
entirely  abortive,  or  produce  barren  feeds. 

“  6.  Ftgura. — When  the  pollen  of  different  plants 
is  examined  by  the  microfcope,  it  exhibits  as  great  a 
variety  of  figures  as  is  difcoverable  in  the  feeds  them- 
felves. 

“  The  accumulated  force  of  thefe  arguments  (con¬ 
cludes  Linnsus)  amounts  to  a  full  demonftration  that 
the  anthers  are  the  teltes,  and  that  the  pollen  is  the 
femen  or  genitura  of  vegetables. 

“  The  male  organ  being  thus  inveftigated,  we  hope 
(fays  Linnsus)  that  none  will  hefitate  to  pronounce 
the  ftigma  to  be  the  female  organ,  efpecially  when  the 
following  obfervations  are  fufficiently  attended  to. 

“  The  piftillum  is  compofed  of  the  germen,  ftylus, 
and  ftigma.  The  germen,  being  only  a  kind  of  rudi¬ 
ment  of  the  future  foetus  or  feed,  ceafes  to  exift  as 
foon  as  the  flower  comes  to  maturity.  Neither  is  the 
ftylus  an  effential  part,  as  many  flowers  have  no  ftylus. 
But  no  fruit  ever  comes  to  maturity  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  ftigma.  It  follows,  that  the  ftigma 
muft  be  the  female  organ  adapted  by  nature  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  pollen  or  impregnating  fubftance.  This 
will  appear  ftill  clearer  from  the  following  chain  of  rea- 
foning. 

“  i.  Situs. — The  ftigmata  are  always  fituated  fo  that 
the  pollen  may  with  moft  eafe  fall  upon  them.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  moft  plants  (though  not 
in  all)  the  number  of  the  ftigmata  exactly  correfponds 
with  the  loculamenta  or  cells  of  the  pericarpium. 

“  2.  "Tempus . —  Here  the  obfervation,  that  the  ftig¬ 
mata  and  anthers  conftantly  flourifh  at  the  fame  time, 
is  repeated. 

“3.  Decidentia. — The  ftigmata  of  moft  plants,  like 
the  anthers,  decay  and  fall  off  as  foon  as  they  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  proper  funftion  ;  which  evidently  fhows, 
that  their  office  is  not  to  ripen  the  fruit,  but  folely  to 
anfwer  the  important  purpofe  of  impregnation. 

“  4.  Abfcijfio. — The  argument  here  is  precifely  the 
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fame  with  the  caftration  of  the  anthers  ;  and  the  re- 
fult  is  likewife  the  fame,  namely  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
fruit.  . 

“  Thefe  arguments  (concludes  Linnsus)  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  demonftrate,  that  the  ftigma  is  the  female  or¬ 
gan  of  generation,  or  that  organ  which  is  fuited  for  the 
reception  and  conveyance  of  the  femen  to  the  vegetable 
eggs.  Hence  plants  may  be  faid  to  be  in  aftu  veneris, 
when  the  anthers  or  tefticuli  fpread  their  pollen  over 
the  ftigma  or  female  vulva.” 

To  fhow  how  the  coitus  of  vegetables  is  effe&ed,  is 
our  author’s  next  objeft  of  inveftigation.  He  affirms, 
that  the  pollen  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  the  wind  or 
infe&s,  to  the  moift  ftigma,  where  it  remains  until  it 
difeharges  a  fubtile  fluid,  which  being  abforbed  by  the 
veffels  of  the  ftigma,  is  carried  to  the  feeds  or  ova,  and 
impregnates  them.  His  proofs  are  taken  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars. 

“  1.  Oculus. — When  the  flowers  are  in  full  blow, 
and  the  pollen  flying  about,  every  one  may  then  fee  the 
pollen  adhering  to  the  ftigma.  This  he  illuftrates  by 
mentioning  as  examples  the  viola  tricolor,  iris,  campa¬ 
nula,  &c. 

“  2.  Proportio. — The  ftamina  and  piftilla,  in  moft 
plants,  are  of  equal  heights,  that  the  pollen,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  wind,  may,  with  the  greater  facility, 
fall  upon  the  ftigma. 

“  3.  Locus. — The  ftamina  of  moft  plants  furround 
the  piftillum,  to  give  the  pollen  an  opportunity  of  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  ftigma  at  every  breeze  of  wind.  Even  in 
the  moncecia  clafs,  the  male  flowers  ftand  generally  a- 
bove  the  female  ones,  to  afford  an  eafier  conveyance  of 
the  pollen  to  the  ftigma. 

“  4.  Tempus. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  ftamina 
and  piftilla  conftantly  appear  at  the  fame  time,  even  in 
plants  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs. 

“  5.  Pluviee. — The  flowers  of  moft  plants  expand 
by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  the 
evening  or  in  rainy  weather.  The  final  caufe  of  this 
muft  be  to  keep  the  moifture  from  the  pollen,  left  it 
Ihould  be  thereby  coagulated,  and  of  courfe  prevented' 
from  being  blown  upon  the  ftigma. 

“  6.  Palmicohe. — That  the  cultivators  of  palm-trees 
were  in  ufe  to  pull  off  the  fpadices  from  the  males,  and 
fufpend  them  over  the  fpathae  of  the  females,  is  attefted 
by  Theophraftus,  Pliny,  Profper  Alpinus,  Kempfer, 
and  many  others.  If  this  operation  happened  to  be 
neglefted,  the  dates  were  four  and  deilitute  of  nuts. 
Kempfer  adds  this  Angular  circumftance,  that  the 'male 
fpadix,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  and  kept  till  next 
feafori,  ftill  retained  its  impregnating  virtue. 

“  7.  Flores  nutantes. — As  the  pollen  is  fpecifically 
heavier  than  air,  fuch  flowers  as  have  their  piftillum 
longer  than  the  ftamina,  hang  down,  or  incline  to  one 
fide,  e.  g.  the  fritillaria,  campanula,  &c.  An  eafy  ad- 
miffion  of  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma  is  the  final  caufe  of 
this  appearance. 

“  8.  Suhmerjt. — Many  plants  that  grow  below  wa¬ 
ter,  emerge  when  their  flowers  begin  to  blow,  and  fwim 
upon  the  furface  till  they  receive  their  impregnation, 
and  then  fink  down. 

“  9.  Omnium  fiorum  genuina  confide  ratio.” — Here  a 
number  of  particulars  are  recited.  We  ftiall  confine 
ourfelves  to  thofe  that  are  moft  ftriking  and  applicable 
to  the  fubjedl. 
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“  When  the  flowers  of  the  male  hemp  are  pulled  off 
before  thofe  of  the  female  are  fully  expanded,  the  fe¬ 
males  do  not  produce  fertile  feeds.  But  as  a  male  flower 
is  fometimes  found  upon  a  female  plant,  this  may  be  the 
reafon  why  fertile  feeds  are  fometimes  produced  even 
after  this  precaution  has  been  obferved. 

“  The  tulip  affords  another  experiment  to  the  fame 
purpofe. — Cut  off  all  the  antheras  of  a  red  tulip  before 
the  pollen  is  emitted ;  then  take  the  ripe  antherae  of  a 
white  tulip,  and  throw  the  pollen  of  the  white  one  upon 
the  ftigma  of  the  red  ;  the  feeds  of  the  red  tulip  being 
thus  impregnated  by  one  of  a  different  complexion,  will 
next  feafon  produce  fome  red,  fome  white,  but  moft 
variegated  flowers.” 

In  the  year  1744,  Linnaeus  publiihed  a  defcription  of 
a  new  genus,  which  he  called  peloria ,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  hybrid  or  mule  plant*  i.  e.  a  plant  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  unnatural  commixture  of  two  different  ge¬ 
nera.  The  root,  leaves,  caulis,  &c.  of  this  plant  are 
exceedingly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  antirrhinum  linaria; 
but  the  flower  and  other  parts  of  the  fruftification  are 
totally  different.  On  account  of  its  fimilarity  to  the  li¬ 
naria  in  every  part  but  the  flower,  Linnaeus  imagined  it 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  fortuitous  commixture  of 
the  linaria  with  fome  other  plant,  although  he  has  ne¬ 
ver  yet  been  able  to  point  out  the  father.  This  do&rine 
of  the  produ&ion  of  mule  plants  has  fince  been  greatly 
prized  and  carefully  propagated  by  Linnaeus  and  the 
other  fupporters  of  the  fexual  hypothefis.  In  the  third 
volume  of  the  Ammnitates  Academic# ,  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  differtation,  intitled  Plant #  Hybrid#,  wherein  the 
do&rine  of  vegetable  mules  is  much  improved  and  ex¬ 
tended.  This  differtation  contains  a  lift  of  47  mules, 
with  their  fuppofed  fathers  and  mothers.  For  ex¬ 
ample, 

The  Veronica  fpuria  'is  faid  to  be  a  mule  plant  •  begot 
by  the  Verbena  officinalis  upon  the  Veronica  mari- 
tima. 

The  Delphinium  hybridum,  a  mule  begot  by  the  Aconi- 
tum  napellus  upon  the  delphinium  datum. 

The  Arftotis  calendula,  a  mule  begot  by  the  Calendula 
pluvialis  upon  the  ardlotis  triftis. 

The  Afclepias  nigra,  a  mule  begot  by  the  Cynanchum 
acutum  upon  the  Afclepias  vincetoxicum,  & c. 

From  the  examples  given  in  this  differtation,  Lin- 
•nseus  draws  this  concluffon,  That  only  two  fpecies  of 
each  genus  exifted  ab  origins  ;  and  that  all  the  variety 
of  fpecies  which  now  appear  have  been  produced  by 
unnatural  embraces  betwixt  fpecies  of  different  genera. 

Under  this  head,  Linnseus  likewife  quotes  from  Ray 
the  ftory  of  Richard  Baal  gardener  at  Brentford.  This 
Baal  fold  a  large  quantity  of  the  feeds  of  the  braffica 
florida  to  feveral  gardeners  in  the  fuburbs  of  London. 
Thefe  gardeners,  after  fowing  their  feeds  in  the  ufual 
manner,  were  furprifed  to  find  them  turn  out  to  be 
plants  of  a  different  fpecies  from  that  which  Baal  made 
them  believe  they  had  purchafed ;  for,  inftead  of  the 
braffica  florida,  the  plants  turned  out  to  be  the  braffica 
longifolia.  The  gardeners,  upon  making  the  difcovery, 
commenced  a  profecution  of  fraud  againil  Baal  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall.  The  court  found  Baal  guilty  of  fraud, 
and  decerned  him  not  only  to  reftore  the  pjjce  of  the 
feeds,  but  likewife  to  pay  the  gardeners  for  their  loft 
time,  and  the  ufe  of  their  ground.  “  Had  thefe  judges 
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(fays  Linnaeus)  been  acquainted  with  the  fexual  hy¬ 
pothefis,  they  would  not  have  found  Baal  guilty  of  any 
crime,  but  would  have  afcribed  the  accident  to  the  for¬ 
tuitous  impregnation  of  the  braffica  florida  by  the  pollen 
of  the  braffica  longifolia.” 

Linnaeus  next  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  utility  of  in¬ 
fers,  becaufe  they  convey  the  pollen  of  the  male  to  the 
ftigma  of  the  female.  “  In  this  way  (fays  he),  it, is 
reafonable  to  think  that  many  dioicous  plants  are  im¬ 
pregnated.  Nay,  even  the  hermaphrodites  themfelves 
are  greatly  obliged  to  the  different  tribes  of  infe&s, 
which,  by  fluttering  and  treading  in  the  corolla,  are 
conftantly  fcattering  the  pollen  about  the  ftigma. 

“  Upon  the  whole  then,  (concludes  Linnaeus),  the 
coitus  of  vegetables  is  evident  to  a  demonftration.  This 
coitus  is  nothing  more  than  the  conveyance  of  the  pol¬ 
len  to  the  ftigma,  to  which  it  adheres  till  it  burfts,  and 
difeharges  a  fubtile  elaftic  fluid.  This  fluid  or  aura  ia 
abforbed  by  the  veffels  of  the  ftylus,  and  carried  dirtftly 
to  the  ovarium  or  germen,  where  the  myfterious  work 
of  impregnation  is  fully  completed.” 

T hese  are  the  arguments  employed  by  Linnaeus  and 
other  advocates  for  the  fexual  commerce  of  vegetables. 
— Let  us  next  attend  to  thofe  employed  by  the  oppo- 
fers  of  this  hypothefis. 

It  is  admitted  by  Pontedera,  Dr  Alfton,  &c.  that 
fome  of  the  ancients  applied  the  terms  male  and  female 
to  feveral  plants.  But-then  they  deny  that  thefe  terms 
conveyed  the  fame  ideas  to  the  ancients  that  they  do  to 
the  moderns.  Male  and  female ,  when  applied  to  plants, 
were  to  the  ancients  mere  terms  of  diftimftion,  ferving 
only  as  trivial  names  to  diftinguiih  one  fpecies  or  va¬ 
riety  from  another.  The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the 
very  chara&ers  which  conftitute  the  difference  between 
what  is  called  a  male  and  female  plant  among  the  mo¬ 
derns.  "  Theophraftus,  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  and,  in  a 
word,  the  whole  ancient  botanical  writers,  confound 
the  very  notion  of  the  modern  fexes :  they  call  the  real 
female,  or  feed  bearing  plant  the  male  ;  and.  the  male, 
or  barren  plant,  the  female.  Nay,  they  have  even  ap¬ 
plied  the  terms  male  and  female  to  many  plants  which 
bear  nothing  but  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  controverfy,  that  it  cannot 
be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  by  ex¬ 
periments  made  upon  dioicous  plants.  If  a  female  plant 
can  produce  fertile  feeds  without  having  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  pollen  of  the  male,  the  ufe  of  this  pollen 
with  refpeft  to  the  impregnation  of  feeds  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  be  entirely  fuperfeded. 

Now,  both  Camerarius  and  Dr  Alfton  tried  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Thofe  two  eminent 
botanifts  took  female  plants  of  the  mercury,  fpinage, 
and  hemp  ;  tranfplanted  them  at  a  great  diftance  from 
any  males  of  the  fame  genus,  and  befides  had  them  in- 
clofed  by  double  rows  of  hedges.  The  refult  was,  that 
each  of  thefe  plants  produced  great  quantities  of  fer¬ 
tile  feeds.  Tournefort  m  ide  the  fame  trial  upon  the 
lupulus,  Miller  upon  the  bryony,  and  Geoffroy  upon 
the  mays  ;  and  all  of  them  declare  that  the  feeds  of  thefe 
plants  were  as  fertile  as  if  they  had  been  furrounded  by 
a  thoufand  males. 

Linnseus,  inbisfirft  argument  for  the  coitus  of  plants, 
refers  every  man  to  the  evidence  of  his  fenfes. 

u  Do  we  not  fee  (fays  he)  the  ftigma  of  almoft  every 
3  L  2  hermaphrodite 
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hermaphrodite  flower  covered  over  with  the  pollen  or 
impregnating  fubftance  ?  Do  not  we  fee  the  parietaria, 
the  urtica,  &c.  by  violent  explofions,  difcharging  their 
pollen  in  the  open  air,  that  it  may  be  carried  in  that  ve¬ 
hicle  to  the  ftigmata  of  their  refpe&ive  females  ? — All 
this  is  admitted  by  the  oppcfers  of  the  fexes :  but  then 
they  deny  that  thefe  explofions,  See.  are  intended  to 
create  any  intercourfe  between  the  male  and  the  female ; 
and  further  allege,  that  this  ejettion  of  the  pollen  is  in¬ 
tended  by  nature  to  throw  off 'fomething  excrementi- 
tious,  or  at  lead  fomething  which,  if  retained,  would 
prove  noxious  to  the  fructification 

Linnaeus  takes  his  fecond  argument  from  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  ftamina  bear  to  the  llylus,  alleging  that 
they  are  generally  of  the  fame  height. — This  obferva- 
tion  (fay  the  anti-fexhalifts)  is  not  only  contrary  to 
experience,  but,  allowing  it  to  be  univerfal,  no  conclu- 
fion  can  be  drawn  from  it  either  for  or  againft  the  fex- 
ual  hypothefis. 

The  third  argument  is  taken  from  the  locus  or  fitua- 
tion  of  the  ftamina  with  refpeCl  to  the  ftylus :  “  and 
as  the  male  flowers  in  the  moncecia  clafs  ftand  always 
above  the  female  flowers,  it  mult  be  concluded  (fays 
Linnaeus),  that  the  intention  of  nature,  in  this  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  parts,  is  to  allow  a  free  and  eafy  accefs  of 
the  pollen  to  the  ttigma.”T— But  the  ftamina  cannot  be 
faid  to  furround  the  piftillum  in  the  monandria  and  di- 
andria  dalles :  and  the  pofition  of  the  male  flowers  in 
the  moncecia  clafs  is  a  mere  chimera  ;  for  in  the  rici- 
nus,  one  of  the  examples  which  Linnaeus  mentions  in 
confirmation  of  his  doCtrine,  the  female  flowers  ftand 
uniformly  fome  inches  above  the  males. 

That  the  ftamina  and  piftilla  generally  come  to  per¬ 
fection  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  this  happens  even  in 
the  dioicous  plants,  is  Linnaeus’s  fourth  argument.  But, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  by  Linnaeus  himfelf,  that  there 
are  iftany  exceptions  with  refpeCt  to  this  fad,  the  op- 
pofers  of  the  fexual  hypothefis  allege  that  it  carries  the 
beft  anfwer  in  its  own  bofom. 

The  fifth  argument  is  founded  on  the  circumftance  of 
fome  flowers  ihutting  up  their  petals  in  rainy  or  moift 
evenings. — But  many  flowers  do  not  Ihut  themfelves 
up,  either  in  the  night  or  moift  weather,  as  the  pallion- 
flower,  &c.  The  lychnis  nodiflora,  mirabilis  peruvi- 
aiiae,  &c.  open  their  flowers  in  the  night,  and  Ihut  them 
at  the  approach  of  the  fun.  Hence  this  is  another  fi¬ 
nal  caufe  (fay  the  anti-fexualifts)  perverted  to  fupport 
a  favourite  hypothefis. 

We  come  now  to  the  culture  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
is  the  fixth  and  moft  plaufible  argument  employed  by 
the  fexualifts-.  Of  this,  the  moft  authentic  account  we 
have  is  the  following  by  Dr  Haffelquift,  in  one  of  his- 
letters  to  Linnaeus,,  dated  Alexandria  May  1 8th,  1 7  50. 
“  The  firft  thing  I  did  after  my  arrival  was  to  fee  the 
date-tree,  the  ornament  and  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
of  this  country.  It  had  already  bloffomed  ;  but  I  had, 
neverthelefs,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  how  the  Arabs  affift 
its  fecundation,  and  by  that  means  fecure  to  themfelves 
a  plentiful  harveft  of  a  vegetable,  which  was  fo  import¬ 
ant  to  them,  and  known  to  them  many  centuries  be¬ 
fore  any  botanift  dreamed  of  the  difference  of  fexes  in 
vegetables.  The  gardener  informed  me  of  this  before 
I  had  time  to  inquire  ;  and  would  (how  me,  as  a  very 
'curious  thing,  the  male  and  female  of  the  date  or  palm- 
trees  nor  could  he  conceive  how  I,  a  Frank,  lately 
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arrived,  could  know  it  before;  for,  fa 73  he,  all  who 
have  yet  come  from  Europe  to  fee  this  country,  have 
regarded  this  relation  either  as  a  fable  or  miracle.  The 
Arab  feeing  roe  inclined  to  be  further  informed,  accom¬ 
panied  me  and  my  French  interpreter  to  a  palm-tree, 
which  was  very  full  of  young  fruit,  and  had  by  him 
been  wedded  or  fecundated  with  the  male  when  both 
were  in  bloffom.  This  the  Arabs  do  in  the  following 
manner :  When  the  fpadix  has  female  flowers,  that  come 
out  of  its  fpatha,  they  fearch  on  a  tree  that  has  male 
flowers,  which  they  know  by  experience,  for  a  fpadix 
which  has  not  yet  burfted  out  of  .its  fpatha  :  this  they 
open,  take  out  the  fpadix,  and  cut  it  lengthwife  in  fe- 
veral  pieces,  but  take  care  not  to  hurt  the  flowers.  A 
piece  of  this  fpadix  with  male  flowers  they  put  length- 
wife  between  the  fmall  branches  of  the  fpadix  which 
hath  female  flowers,  and  then  lay  the  leaf  of  a  palm 
over  the  branches.  In  this  fituation  I  yet  faw  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fpadices  which  bore  their  young 
fruit ;  but  the  male  flowers  which  were  put  between 
were  withered.  The  Arab  befides  gave  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdotes :  Firft,  unlefs  they,  in  this  manner,  wed 
and  fecundate  the  date-tree,  it  bears  no  fruit.  Se¬ 
condly,  they  always  take  the  precaution  to  preferve 
fome  unopened  fpatha;  with  male  flowers  from  one  year 
to  another,  to  be  applied  for  this  purpofe,  in  cafe  the 
male  flowers  fhould  mifearry  or  fuffer  damage.  Third¬ 
ly,  if  they  permit  the  fpadix  of  the  male  flowers  to  burlt 
or  come  out,  it  becomes  ufelefs  for  fecundation :  it  limit 
have  its  maidenhead  (thefe  were  the  words  of  the  Arab),- 
which  is  loft  in  the  fame  moment  the  bloffoms  burft  out 
of  their  cafe.  Therefore  the  perfon  who  cultivates- 
date-trees  muft  be  careful  to  hit  the  right  time  of  af- 
fifting  their  fecundation,  which  is  almoft  the  only  ar¬ 
ticle  in  their  cultivation.  Fourthly,  on  opening  the  fpa¬ 
tha,  he  finds  all  the  male  flowers  full  of  a  liquid  which, 
refembles  the  fineft  dew  5  it  is  of  a  fweet  and  pleafant 
tafte,  refembling  much  the  tafte  of  freih  dates,  but 
much  more  refined  and  aromatic:  this  was  likewife  con¬ 
firmed  by  my  interpreter,  who  hath  lived  32  years  in 
Egypt,  and  therefore  had  opportunities  enough  of  ta¬ 
tting  both  the  neCtar  of  the  bloffoms  and  the  freih. 
dates.” 

Now,  though  this  account  feems  fully  to  confirm  the 
faCt,  viz.  that  fuch  a  praCtice  obtains  among  the  A- 
rabs,  and  that  they  affert  its  efficacy  in  fecundating  the 
trees,  it  is  certain  (fay  the  oppofers  of  this  doctrine)*, 
that  no  intelligent  perfon,  who  is  not  already  wedded 
to  an  hypothefis,  will  attempt  to  found  an  argument 
upon  the  affertions  of  a  people  fo  full  of  ridiculous  fit— 
perftitions.  Before  Dr  Haffelquift,  or  any  other  per¬ 
fon,  can  draw  any  argument  from  the  above  mentioned 
account,  he  ought  to  fee  the  experiment  feveral  times 
repeated,  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  take  it  upon  the 
word  of  a  people  who,  befides  their  fuperftition,  may 
very  probably  find  it  their  intereft  to  impofe  upon  tra¬ 
vellers. 

Mr  Milne,  author  of  the  Botanical  Dictionary,  how¬ 
ever,  relates  an  experiment,  near  akin  to  the  above- 
mentioned,  which  merits  fome  attention  :  “  In  the 
garden  cf  M.  de  la  Serre,  of  the  Rue  S.  Jacques  at 
Paris,  was  a  female  turpentine  tree,  which  flowered  e- 
very  year,  without  furnilhing  any  fruit  capable  of  ve¬ 
getation.  This  was  a  fenfible  mortification  to  the 
owner,  who  greatly  defired  to  have  the  tree  increafed. 
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Meflieurs  Duhamel  and  Jeflieu  very  properly  judged 
that  they  might  procure  him  that  pleaf  ireby  the  afiift- 
ance  of  a  male  piftachio  tree.  They  fent  him  one  very 
much  loaded  with  flowers.  It  was  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  M-  de  la  Serre,  very  near  the  female  turpentine 
tree,  which  the  fame  year  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
fruits,  that  were  well-conditioned,  and  rofe  with  faci¬ 
lity.  The  male  plant  was  then  removed ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was,  that  the  turpentine-tree  of  M. 
de  la  Serre  in  none  of  the  fucceeding  years  bore  any 
fruit  that,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  germi¬ 
nate.” 

Upon  this  experiment  it  is  obferved  by  the  antifex- 
ualills,  that,  though  it  were  a  thoufand  times  repeated, 
it  never  could  be  decifive.  The  nature  of  the  contro- 
verfy,  fay  they,  is  fuch,  that  one  experiment  is  more 
decifive  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  than  10,000  can  be 
againft  them.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  If  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  fexual  intercourfe  in  vegetables,  it  is  as  won¬ 
derful  that  any  feeds  fhould  be  perfe&ed  without  that 
intercourfe,  as  that  a  virgin  fhould  have  a  child  ;  the 
laft  is  not  in  the  lealt  more  extraordinary  than  the  firft. 
One  experiment,  tlierefqre,  which  (hows 'that  feeds  may 
be  perfeAed  without  fuch  fexual  intercourfe,  is  either 
to  be-  refolved  into  a  miracle,  or  muft  prove  abfolutely 
decifive  againft  the  fexual  fyftem  ;  while  numberlefs  ex¬ 
periments  fuch  as  that  above  mentioned  could  prove  no¬ 
thing,  becaufe  we  know  not  what  effefl  vegetables  may 
have  by  growing  in  each  other’s  neighbourhood,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  fexual  intercourfe. 

In  Milne’s  Botanical  Dictionary,  under  the  article 
Sexus  Plant  arum, the  author  quotes  Dr  Alfton’s  experi¬ 
ments  partially.  The  fafts  recorded  by  Dr  Alfton  are  as 
follow.  1 .  Three  fets  of  fpinach,  planted  at  a  great  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  proved  all  of  them  fertile,  and 
ripened  plenty  of  feeds,  which  were  found  to  anfwer  as 
well  as  other  fpinach  feed.  2.  A  plant  of  hemp  grow¬ 
ing  by  itfelf,  being  taken  care  of,  produced  about  30 
good  feeds,  though  in  a  Gtuation  very  much  expofed, 
and  plucked  up  too  foon,  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
in  the  autumn.  3.  This  experiment,  which  is  the  moll 
remarkable  of  the  three,  we  fhall  give  in  the  DoAor’s 
own  words.  “In  the  fpring  of  1741,  I  carried  two 
young  feedling  plants  of  the  French  mercury,  long  be¬ 
fore  there  was  any  in, from  the  city  phyfic  garden,  the 
only  place  where  it  was  then  to  be  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  king’s  garden  at  the  Abbey;  which  are 
more  than  700  yards  diftant  from  one  another,  with 
many  high  houfes,  trees,  hedges,  and  part  of  a  high  hill, 
between  them  :  and  planted  one  of  them  in  one  inclo- 
fure,  where  it  was  fhaded  from,  the  fun  the  greateft  part 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  other  in  another,  25  yards  diftant, 
expofed  to  the  fouth  and  weft.  Both  plants  ripened  fer¬ 
tile  feeds  ;  and  the  laft  fhed  them  fo  plentifully,  that  it 
proved  a  troublefome  weed  for  feveral  years,  though 
none  of  the  fpecies-  was  to  be  found  in  that  garden  for 
more  than  20  years  preceding.” 

Of  this  experiment  Mr  Milne  hath  not  taken  any 
notice  ;  but  upon  the  other  two,  has  the  following  re¬ 
mark.  “  The  refult  of  thefe,  and  fuch  like  experi¬ 
ments,  can  be  accounted  for,  on  the  principle  of  the 
fexes,  in  no  other  way  than  on  the  fuppofltion  that 
fome  male  flowers  have  been  intermixed  with  the  fe¬ 
male,  and  operated  f  he  fecundation  in  queftion.  This 
appears  the  more  probable,  as  only  a  part  of  the  feeds 
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in  the  above  experiments  attained' to  perfect  maturity, 
fo  as  to  be  capable  of  vegetation.” 

The  feventh  argument  of  JLinnoeus  is  taken  from  the 
flores  nutantes. — The  piftils  of  thefe  flowers,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  are  always  longer  than  the  ftamina  ;  and 
nature  has  afiigned  them  this  penfile  pofture;  that  the 
pollen,  which  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  air,  may  the 
more  conveniently  fall  upon  the  ftigma. — But  the  pi¬ 
ftils  of  the  campanula,  lilium,  and  many  other  flores  nu¬ 
tantes ,  are  not  longer  than  the  ftambia.  Befides,  grant¬ 
ing  this  were  uniformly  the  cafe  ;  yet,  as  the  pollen  is 
heavier  than  air,  this  pofture  muft  of  neceffity  either 
make  the  pollen  mifs  the  piftillum  altogether,  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  can  only  fall  upon  the  back  part  of  the  piftil  in 
place  of  the  ftigma  ;  and,  of  courfe,  fuch  a  direction 
would  rather  tend  to  fruftrate  than  promote  the  im¬ 
pregnation  of  the  feed. 

The  eighth  argument  is  taken  from  the  plant x  fub- 
merfx ,  which  arefaidto  emerge  as  foon  as  their  flowers 
begin  to  blow,  left  the  pollen  Ihould  be  coagulated  or 
walhed  off  by  the  water — But  many  fubmarine  and 
aquatic  plants  fru&ify  entirely  below  water ;  and,  fnb- 
pofing  they  did  not,  the  fame  argument  would  equally 
prove  it  to  be  the  intention  of  nature,  that  the  pollen 
Ihould  be  blown  away  by  the  winds,  as  that  it  fhould 
be  fubfervient  to  the  impregnation  of  the  feed. 

The  ninth  and  laft  argument  is  intitled  Omnium  flo- 
rum  genuina  conftderatio ;  which  (fay  the  antifexual- 
ifts)  is  nothing  more  than  a  colleftion  of  vague  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  llru (Store  and  (Economy  of  particular 
plants,  fome  of  them  true,  others  falfe,  but  all  of  them  - 
evidently  thruft  in  as  fupports  to  a  favourite  hypothefis* 

Thus  the  difpute  refted  fome  years  ago  ;  but  of  late 
there  has  appeared  a  tranflation  of  one  of  Linnaeus’s 
works  upon  the  fubjeA,  which,  though  publifhed  iu 
1759,  was  but  little  known  in  this  country.  A  trea- 
tife  on  the  Sexual  Syftem  had  alio  been  publifhed  by 
the  Abbe  Spalanzani,  in  which  he  not  only  oppofed  the 
Linnaean  do&rine,  but  treated  it  with  ridicule,  though 
without  taking  any  notice  of  this  laft  publication, 
which  he  feems  to  have  been  ignorant  of.  In  this  hq 
mentions  an  experiment  with  hemp  fimilar  to  fome  of 
thofe  already  related;  but  which  was  alfo  tried  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  and  in  his  hands  turned  out  the  very  reverfe  of. 
what  it  did  with  Spalanzani.  In  the  treatife  alluded 
to,  Linnaeus  mentions  Sir  Thomas  Millington  as  the 
firft  among  the  moderns  who  thought  of  the  diftin&ion 
of  fexes  in  plants.  He  was  Savilian  profeffor  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  Dr  Grew,  in  his  anatomy  of  plants,  relates, 
that,  in  a  converfation  ou  the  nature  of  the  antherae  of 
flowers,  Sir  Thomas  hinted,  that  thofe  parts  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  analogous  to  the  male  organs  of  animals,  and 
ferve  for  the  impregnation  of  the  fruit.  Grew  impro¬ 
ved  on  the  idea  and  pm-fued  it.  That  the  lubjeA, 
however,  may  be  properly  undbrftood,  our  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  we  fhould  firft  accurately  underftand  the 
nature  of  vegetable  bodies  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we 
ought  firft  to  confider  the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
human  frame,  and  from  thence  "Continue  our  refearch- 
es  through  the  various  tribes  of  inferior  animals,  till  at 
laft  we  arrive  at  the  vegetable  creation.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  to  illuftrate  the  generation  of  plants,  we  muft  like- 
wife  take  our  firft  lights  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
purfue  the  fame  chain  till  we  come  to  vegetables.  This- 
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fub]e&,  indeed,  he  owns  to  be  fo  obfeure,  that  no  natu- 
ralifts  has  hitherto  been  able  to  fay  any  thing  fatisfac- 
tory  concerning  it ;  he  only  mentions  fome  remarkable 
fafts  concerning  the  production  of  mule  animals  from 
the  copulation  of  two  individuals  of  different  fpecies. 
In  the  horfe-kind  we  fee  two  different  kinds  of  mules 
produced.  “  From  the  mare  and  male  afs  (fays  he) 
proceeds  the  mule  properly  fo  called,  which  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  that  is,  in  its  medullary  fubftance  and  nervous  fy- 
flem,  agrees  with  its  mother ;  but  in  its  cortical  fub- 
itance  and  outward  form,  in  its  mane  and  tail,  refem- 
bles  the  afs.  Between  the  female  afs  and  the  horfe, 
the  other  kind  of  mule  is  engendered,  whofe  nature  or 
medullary  fubftance  refembles  that  of  the  afs  ;  but  its 
cortical  ftru&ure  that  of  the  horfe.  If  the  he-goat  of 
Angora  copulates  with  the  common  fhe-goat,  the  kid, 
by  that  means  procured,  inherits  the  external  ftru&ure 
and  valuable  coat  of  its  father ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  common  he-goat  impregnates  the  goat  of 
Angora,  the  kid  produced  has  the  fame  external  form, 
and  bears  the  fame  worthlefs  hair  with  its  father.  Hence 
it  feems  probable,  that  the  medullary  fubftance,  with 
what  Malpighi  calls  the  keel  [carina),  and  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  are  latent  in  the  egg  of  the  mother;  the 
cortical  fubftance,  or  vafcular  fyftem,  being  derived 
from  the  father.” 

Thefe  cortical  and  medullary  fubftances  are  previouf- 
ly  explained  by  our  author  to  be  thofe  of  which  both 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  compofed.  By  the 
medullary  fubftance  in  animal  bodies,  he  means  thefpi- 
nal  marrow  arifing  from  the  organized  brain,  and  fend¬ 
ing  off  the  nerves  ;  by  the  cortical  fubftance  the  veffels 
with  the  heart  attached  to  them,  by  which  the  medul¬ 
lary  part  is  nourifhed.  In  vegetables,  the  cortical  part 
nouriihes  the  plant,  not  only  by  its  root,  but  with  its 
whole  furface.  For  a  fmall  branch  torn  from  the  pa¬ 
rent  ftem,  and  placed  in  water,  imbibes  nourilhment  at 
its  pores.  Thus  the  Fuci,  and  other  marine  vegetables, 
are  nourilhed  without  a  root,  folely  by  the  pores  dif- 
perfed  through  their  whole  fubftance.  The  bark  of 
trees  every  year  depofites  its  gelatinous  internal  layer, 
which  is  added  to  the  wood,  and  affimilates  itfelf  to  it. 
The  medullary,  which  is  the  other  effential  part  of  ve¬ 
getables,  is  multiplied  and  extended  without  end  ;  and 
whenever  it  is  entirely  loft,  the  death  of  the  plant  ne- 
ceffarily  follows.  In  examining  this  fubftance,  we  muft 
be  careful,  in  two  cafes,  that  we  be  not  milled;  fit  ft,  by 
the  ftraws  of  graffes,  and  by  other  hollow  Items,  where 
the  medulla  lines  the  infide  of  the  bark  ;  and  fecondly, 
by  large  trees,  whofe  trunks  become  perfectly  folid 
throughout,  except  in  the  very  fummits  of  the  branch¬ 
es.  The  wood  performs  the  office  of  bones,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  occafion  for  the  medulla  in  that 
part  ;  and  trees,  although  become  hollow,  continue  ne- 
verthelefs  to  grow  fo  long  as  this  fubftance  remains  in 
the  extreme  branches.  It  is  by  no  means  neceffary 
that  the  medulla  Ihould  have  any  connexion  with  the 
root,  as  it  is  only  nourilhed  by  the  cortical  fubftance 
of  the  plant,  and  is  therefore  increafed  at  its  upper  ex¬ 
tremity  without  end  if  it  meets  with  no  refiftance.  In 
thofe  animals  whofe  fpinal  marrow  is  furrounded  by  a 
bony  covering,  as  in  the  larger  and  more  perfeft  kinds, 
this  fubftance  never  comes  out  of  its  confinement ;  and 
the  harder  its  cafe,  the  more  abfolutely  is  its  increafe 
prevented:  but  in  the  fmaller  tribes  of  worms,  where 
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this  covering  is  lefs  rigid,  a  perpetual  and  unlimited  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  animal  takes  place. 

“  The  moft  important  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
which  are  abfolutely  effential  to  it,  (our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  obferve  f),  are  the  ftamina  and  piftilla. 
effential  are  they,  that  among  the  many  thoufands  piants 
of  flowers  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  no  one  can  Smith’s  : 
be  found  not  furnilhed  with  both  thefe  organs.  The  tranflationa 
ftamina  derive  their  origin  from  the  fubftance  of  tlieA  a°- 
wood,  which  was  originally  formed  from  the  inner 
bark,  and  they  may  therefore  be  faid  to  fpring  from  the  1 

cortical  fubftance  of  the  vegetable.  This  is  perfe&ly 
evident  in  the  Afarum  (Afarabacca),  whofe  twelve  fta¬ 
mina  proceed  from  twelve  fibres  in  the  inner  bark. 

Double  flowers,  illuftrate  the  fame  fa<& :  in  them,  the 
ftamina  being  weakened  and  diffolved  by  excefs  of  nou- 
rilhment,  the  woody  fubftance  reaffumes  the  foftnefs 
of  the  inner  bark,  of  which  it  was  originally  formed. 

All  ftamina  confift  of  veffels  containing  the  pollen,  or 
impregnating  powder,  which  they  difeharge  in  due 
time,  not  without  the  ftrifteft  obfervance  of  certain 
natural  laws.  The  form  of  thefe  veffels,  like  that  of 
the  capfules  of  the  fruit,  is  accurately  defined,  as  well 
as  their  cells,  their  particular  manner  of  burfting,  and 
the  pollen  which  they  contain  ;  this  pollen,  likewife,  is 
no  lefs  certain  and  uniform  in  its  figure,  fize,  and  co¬ 
lour,  than  the  feeds  themfelves. 

“  The  piftillum  is  the  only  part  which  originates  from 
the  medullary  fubftance,  and  is  therefore  invariably  fi- 
tuated  iu  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  always  contains 
the' rudiments  of  the  feed,  which,  in  procefs  of  time, 
ripen  into  fruit.  The  rudiments  of  the  fruit  are  called 
the  germen ,  or  feed-bud  ;  this  has  conflantly  another 
organ  conne&ed  with  it,  named  the  Jiigina,  which  is 
in  its  higheft  degree  of  vigour  and  perfeftion  during 
the  time  of  flowering. 

“  Another  circumftance  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
the  root,  which  the  firft  year  of  its  growth  is  large 
and  filled  with  medullary  pulp,  the  following  feafon 
becomes  hollow,  in  producing  the  ftem,  -flowers,  and 
feed  ;  all  this  pulp  being  conveyed  to  the  flower,  and 
feeming  to  be  only  deftined  to  the  formation  of  feed, 
fo  many  new  and  diftinft  animations  being  formed  from 
it  as  there  are  rudiments  of  new  plants.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  obfervable  in  the  turnip. 

“  Thus  vegetables,  like  infefts,  are  fubjedl  to  a  meta- 
morphofis ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  their  flow¬ 
ers  are  fixed  to  one  fpot,  inftead  of  being  able,  like 
infefts,  to  fly  from  place  to  place  ;  and  that  their  nou- 
riftiment  is  not  given  them  by  means  of  peculiar  organs 
for  the  formation  of  chyle.  We  have  fecn,  that  the 
outer  bark  becomes  calyx,  the  internal  bark  corolla, 
the  wood  ftamina,  and  the  medulla  piftillum  ;  the 
fructification  exhibiting  the  internal  parts  of  a  plant 
naked  and  unfolded.  We  have  likewife  feen,  that  the  ! 

fructification  puts  an  end  to  vegetation  in  the  part 
from  whence  it  arifes,  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the 
medulla,  which  would  otherwife  have  extended  itfelf 
without  end  by  the  branches,  and  occafioning  the  di- 
vifion  of  that  medulla  into  a  number  of  feeds,  each 
endowed  with  a  feparate  living  principle.  But  as  the 
medulla  exills  naked  in  the  germen,  it  cannot  fupport 
itfelf,  or  make  any  farther  progrefs,  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  cortical  fubftance  which  it  has  left ;  it 
muft  therefore  receive  this  affiftance  by  fome  means  or 
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other,  and  in  fa&  does  receive  it  from  the  ftamina  and 
their  pollen,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  woody  mat¬ 
ter  derived  from  the.  inner  bark,  and  originally  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  outer  bark.  But  if  it  happens  that  the 
cortical  fubftance  is  able  to  inveft  the  medullary  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  feed  in  the  flower  itfelf,  the  plant  becomes 
viviparous,  as  in  fefluca,  aira,  and  pa  a  vivipara,  in 
which  nearly  the  fame  thing  takes  place  as  in  the  me¬ 
dulla  of  other  plants,  which  remains  in  the  branches, 
and  is  varioufly  dillributed,  being  at  once  both  clothed 
and  nouriftied  by  the  bark,  and  enabled  to  form  new 
branches,  juft  as  it  happens  in  the  compound  animals, 
of  fertularix. 

“  The  organs  common  in  general  to  all  plants  are, 

I .  The  root,  with  its  capillary  veffels,  extracting  nou- 
rifhment  from  the  ground.  2.  The  leaves,  which  may 
be  called  the  limbs ,  and  which,  like  the  feet  and  wings 
of  animals,  are  organs  of  motion  ;  for  being  them- 
felves  fhaken  by  the  external  air,  they  lhake  and  exer- 
cife  the  plant.  3.  The  trunk,  containing  the  medul¬ 
lary  fubftance,  which  is  nourilhed  by  the  bark,  and  for 
the  molt  part  multiplied  into  feveral  compound  plants. 
4.  Tire'  fru&ification,  which  is  the  true  body  of  the 
plant,  fet  at  liberty  by  a  metamorphofis,  and  confifts 
only  of  the  organs  of  generation  ;  it  is  often  defended 
by  a  calyx,  and  furnifhed  with  petals,  by  means  of 
which  it  in  a  manner  flutters  in  the  air. 

“  Many  flowers  have  no  calyx,  as  feveral  of  the  lily 

I  tribe,  the  hippuris,  & c.  ;  many  want  the  corolla,  as 

grades,  and  the  plants  called  apetalous  ;  but  there  are 
none  deftitute  of  ftamina  and  piftilla,  thofe  important 
organs  deftined  to  the  formation  of  fruit.  We  there¬ 
fore  infer  from  experience,  that  the  ftamina  are  the 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  piftilla  the  female  ; 
and  as  many  flowers  are  furnilhed  with  both  at  once, 
it  follows  that  fuch  flowers  are  hermaphrodites.  Nor 
is  this  fo  wonderful,  as  that  there  Ihould  be  any  plants 
in  which  the  different  fexes  are  in  diftinft  individuals  ; 
for  plants  being  immoveably  fixed  to  one  fpot,  cannot, 
like  animals,  travel  in  fearch  of  a  mate.  There  exifts, 
however,  in  fome  plants,  a  real  difference  of  fcx,  From 
feeds  of  the  fame  mother,  fome  individuals  fhall  be 
produced,  whofe  flowers  exhibit  ftamina  without  piftil¬ 
la,  and  may  therefore  be  properly  called  males  ;  while 
the  reft,  being  furniftved  with  piftilla  without  ftamina, 
are  therefore  denominated  females:  and  fo  uniformly  does 
this  take  place,  that  no  vegetable  was  ever  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  female  flowers,  without  flowers  furnilhed  with  fta¬ 
mina  being  produced,  either  on  the  fame  individual,  or 
on  another  plant  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  vice  verfa. 

“  As  all  feed-veffels  are  deftined  to  produce  feeds, 
fo  are  the  ftamina  to  bear  the  pollen,  or  fecundating 
powder.  All  feeds  contain  within  their  membranes  a 
certain  medullary  fubftance,  which  fwells  when  dipped 
into  warm  water.  All  pollen,  likewife,  contains  in  its 
membrane  an  ejaftic  fubftance,  which,  although  very 
fubtile  and  almoft  invifible,  by  means  of  warm  water 
f  often  explodes  with  great  vehemence.  While  plants 

are  in  flower,  the  pollen  falls  from  their  anther*,  and 
is  difperfed  abroad,  as  feeds  are  diflodged  from  their 
fituation  when  the  fruit  is.  ripe.  At  the  fame  time 
that  the  pollen  is  fcattered,  the  piftillum  prefents  its 
ftigma,  which  is  then  in  its  higheft  vigour,  30(1,  for 
a  portion  of  the  day  at  leaft,  is  moifteued  with  a  fine 
dew.  The  ftamina  either  furround  this  ftigma^  or,  if 
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the  flowers  are  of  the  drooping  kind,  they  are  bent 
towards  one  fide,  fo  that  the  pollen  can  eafily  find  ac- 
cefs  to  the  ftigma  ;  where  it  not  only  adheres  by  means 
of  the  dew  of  that  part,  buf  the  moifture  occalions  its 
burfting,  by  which  means  its  contents  are  difcharged. 
What  iffued  from  it,  being  mixed  with  the  fluid  of  the 
ftigma,  is  conveyed  to  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Ma¬ 
ny  evident  inftances  of  this  prefent  themfelves  to  our 
notice  ;  but  I  have  no  where  feen  it  more  manifeft  than 
in  the  jacobean  lily  ( amaryllis  forrnofijftma),  the  piftil¬ 
lum  of  which,  when  fufficient  heat  is  given  the  plant 
to  make  it  flower  in  perfection,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  from  its  ftigma  iffues  a  drop  of ‘limpid  fluid,  fo 
large  that  one  would  think  it  in  danger  of  falling  to 
the  ground.  It  is,  however,  gradually  re  abforbeJ 
into  the  ftyle  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  becomes, 
invifible  till  about  ten  the  next  morning,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  again  ;  by  noon  it  attains  its  largeft  dimenfions  ; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  by  a  gentle  and  fcaicely  percep¬ 
tible  decreafe,  it  returns  to  its  fource.  If  we  lhake 
the  anther*  over  the  ftigma,  fo  that  the  pollen  may 
fall  on  this  limpid  drop,  we  fee  the  fluid  foon  after  be¬ 
come  turbid,  and  affume  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  we  per¬ 
ceive  little  rivulets,  or  opake  ftreaks,  running  from 
the  ftigma  towards  the  rudiments  of  the  feed.  Some, 
time  afterwards,  when  the  drop  has  totally  difappear- 
ed,  the  pollen  maybe  obferved  adhering  to  the  ftigma, 
but  of  an  irregular  figure,  having  loft  its  original 
form.  No  one,  therefore,  can  affent  to  what  Morland' 
and  others  have  afferted,  that  the  polleu  paffes  into  the 
ftigma,  pervades  the  ftyle,  and  enters  the  tender  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  feed,  as  Loewenhoek  fuppofed  his  worms’ 
to  enter  the  ova.  A  moft  evident  proof  of  the  falfe- 
hood  of  this  opinion  may  be  obtained  from  any  fpeciea 
of  mirabilis  (marvel  of  Peru),  whofe  pollen  is  fo  very 
large,  that  it  almoft  exceeds  the  ftyle  itfelf  in  thick- 
nefs,  and,  falling  on  tlie  ftigma,  adheres  firmly  to  it  j. 
that  organ  fucking  and  exhaufting  the  pollen,  as  a 
cuttle-filh  devours  every  thing  that  comes  within  its  - 
grafp.  Ohe  evening  in  the  month  of  Auguft  I  re¬ 
moved  all  the  ftamina  from  three  flowers  of  the  mira¬ 
bilis  longiflora,  at  the  fame  time  deftroyfng  all  the  reft 
of  the  flowers  which  were  expanded  ;  I  fprinkled  thefe 
three  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  mirabilis  jalappa ;  the 
feed-buds  fwelled,  but  did  not  ripen.  Another  even¬ 
ing  I  performed  a  fimilar  experiment,  only  fprinkling 
the  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  all 
thefe  flowers  produced  ripe  feeds. 

“  Some  writers  have  believed,  that  the  ftamina  are 
parts  of  the  fructification,  which  ferve  only  to  dif- 
charge  an  impure  or  excrementitious  matter,  and  by 
no  means  formed  for  fo  important  a  work  as  genera¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that  thefe  authors  have 
not  fufficiently  examined  the  fubjeCr;  for  as,  in  many 
vegetables,  fome  flowers  are.  furnifhed  with  ’ftamina. 
only,  and  others  only  with  piftilla,  it  is  altogether  im- 
poffible,  that  ftamina  fituated  at  fo  very  great  a  di- 
ftance  from  the  fruit  as  on  a  different  branch,  or  per¬ 
haps  on  a  feparate  plant,  fliould  ferve  to  convey  any 
impurities  from  the  embryo. 

“  No  phyfiologift  could  demonfirate,  a  priori,  the  ne-> 
cellity  of  the  mafeuline  fluid  to  the  rendering  the  eggs 
of  animals  prolific ;  but  experience  has  eftablifhed  it 
beyond  a  doubt.  We  therefore  judge  a  pojleriori  prin¬ 
cipally’ of  the  fame  effed  in  plants. 

“  la- 
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■  44  In  the  month  of  January  1 760  the  anthelyza  cu- 
nonia  flowered  in  a  pot  in  my  parlour,  but  produced 
no  fruit,  the  air  of  the  room  not  being  fulficiently 
agitated  to  waft  the  pollen  to  the  ftigma.  One  day, 
about  noon,  feeing  the  ftigma  very  moift,  I  plucked 
off  one  of  the  anthers,  by  means  of  a  fine  pair  of 
forceps,  and  gently  rubbed  it  on  one  of  the  expanded 
fligmata.  The  fpike  of  flowers  remained  eight  or  ten 
days  longer  ;  when  I  obferved,  in  gathering  the  branch 
for  my  herbarium,  that  the  fruit  of  that  flower  only 
on  which  the  experiment  had  been  made  had  fwelled 
to  the  .fize  of  a  bean.  I  then  differed  this  fruit,  and 
difcovered  that  one  of  the  three  cells  contained  feeds 
in  confiderable  number,  the  other  two  being  entirely 
withered. 

“  In  the  month  of  April  I  fowed  the  feeds  of 
hemp  ( cannabis )  in  two  different  pots.  The  young 
plants  came  up  fo  plentifully,  that  each  pot  contained 
30  or  40.  I  placed  each  by  the  light  of  a  window, 
but  in  different  and  remote  apartments.  The  hemp 
grew  extremely  well  in  both  pots.  In  one  of  them  I 
permitted  the  male  and  female  plants  to  remain  toge¬ 
ther,  to  flower  and  bear  fruit,  which  ripened  in  July  ; 
and  being  macerated  in  water  and  committed  to  the 
earth,  fprung  up  in  twelve  days.  From  the  other, 
however,  I  removed  all  the  male  plants  as  foon  as 
they  were  old  enough  for  me  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  females.  The  remaining  females  grew  very  well, 
and  prefented  their  long  piftilla  in  great  abundance, 
thefe  flowers  continuing  a  very  long  time,  as  if  in  ex¬ 
pedition  of  their  mates  ;  while  the  plants  in  the  other 
pot  had  already  ripened  their  fruit,  their  piflilla  having, 
quite  in  a  different  manner,  faded  as  foon  as  the  males 
had  difcharged  all  their  pollen.  It  was  certainly  a 
beautiful  and  truly  admirable  fpedlacle,  to  fee  the  un¬ 
impregnated  females  preferve  their  piflilla  fo  long  green 
and  flourilhing,  not  permitting  them  to  begin  to  fade 
till  they  had  been  for  a  confiderable  time  expofed,  in 
■vain,  to  the  accefs  of  the  male  pollen.  Afterwards, 
when  thefe  virgin  plants  began  to  decay  through  age, 
I  examined  all  their  calyxes  in  the  prefence  of  feveral 
botanifts,  and  found  them  large  and  flourilhing,  al¬ 
though  every  one  of  the  feed-buds  was  brown,  com- 
preffed,  membranaceous,  and  dry,  not  exhibiting  any 
appearance  of  cotyledons  or  pulp.  Hence  I  am  per- 
fedlly  convinced,  that  the  circumflance  which  authors 
have  recorded,  of  the  female  hemp  having  produced 
feeds,  although  deprived  of  the  male,  could  only  have 
happened  by  means  of  pollen  brought  by  the  wind 
from  fome  diftant  place.  No  experiment  can  be  more 
eafily  performed  than  the  above  ;  none  more  fatisfa&o- 
ry  in  demonftrating  the  generation  of  plants. 

“  The  Clutia  tenella  was  in  like  manner  kept  growing 
in  my  window  through  the  months  of  June  and  July. 
The  male  plant  was  in  one  pot,  the  female  in  another. 
The  latter  abounded  with  fruit,  not  one  of  its  flowers 
proving  abortive.  I  removed  the  two  pots  into  diffe¬ 
rent  windows  of  the  fame  apartment :  ftill  all  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers  continued  to  become  fruitful.  At  length 
I  took  away  the  male  entirely,  leaving  the  female  alone, 
and  cutting  off  all  the  flowers  which  it  had  already 
born.  Every  day  new  ones  appeared  from  the  axilla 
cf  every  leaf;  eafh  remained  eight  or  ten  days;  after 
which  their  footftalks  turning  yellow,  they  fell  barren 
to  the  ground.  A  botanical  friend,  who  had  amufed 
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himfelf  with  obferving  this  phenomenon  with  me,  per-  ll 

funded  me  to  bring  from  the  ftove  in  the  garden  a  An¬ 
gle  male  flower,  which  he  placed  over  one  of  the  fe¬ 
male  ones,  then  in  perfection,  tying  a  piece  of  red  filk 
round  its  piftillum.  The  next  day  the  male  -flower 
was  taken  away,  and  this  fingle  feed-bud  remained  and 
bfrre  fruit.  Afterwards  I  took  another  male  flower 
out  of  the  fame  ftove,  and  with  a  pair  of  flender  for¬ 
ceps  pinched  dff  one  of  its  antherae,  which  I  after¬ 
wards  gently  fcratched  with  a  feather,  fo  that  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  its  pollen  was  difcharged  upon  one  of 
the  three  fligmata  of  a  female  flower,  the  two  other 
fligmata  being  covered  with  paper.  This  fruit  likewife 
attained  its  due  fize ;  and  on  being  cut  tranfverfely, 
exhibited  one  cell  filled  with  a  large  feed,  and  the  other 
two  empty.  The  reft  of  the  flowers,  being  unimpreg¬ 
nated,  faded  and  fell  off.  This  experiment  may  be 
performed  with  as  little  trouble  as  the  former. 

“The  Dalifca  cannabina  came  up  in  my  garden  from 
feed  ten  years  ago,  and  has  every  year  been  plentifully 
increafed  by  means  of  its  perennial  root.  Flowers  in 
great  number  have  been  produced  by  it ;  but  being  all 
female,  they  proved  abortive.  Being  defirous  of  pro¬ 
curing  male  plants,  I  obtained  more  feeds  from  Paris. 

Some  more  plants  were  railed ;  but  thefe  likewife,  to 
my  great  mortification,  all  proved  females,  and  bore 
flowers,  but  no  fruit.  In  the  year  1757,  I  received 
auothei  parcel  of  feeds.  From  thefe  I  obtained  a  few 
male  plants,  which  flowered  in  1758.  Thefe  were 
planted  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  females;  and  when 
their  flowers  were  juft  ready  to  emit  their  pollen,  hold¬ 
ing  a  paper  under  them,  I  gently  fhook  the  fpike  or 
panicle  with  my  finger,  till  the  paper  was  almoft  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  yellow  powder.  I  carried  this  to  the  fe¬ 
males,  which  were  flowering  in  another  part  of  the 
garden,  and  placed  it  over  them.  The  cold  nights  of 
the  year  in  which  this  experiment  was  made,  deftroyed  1 

thefe  datifeas,  with  many  other  plants,  much  earlier 
than  ufual.  Neverthelefs,  when  I  examined  the  flowers 
of  thofe  plants  which  I  had  fprinkled  with  the  fertili¬ 
zing  powder,  I  found  the  feeds  of  their  due  magni¬ 
tude  ;  while  in  the  more  remote  datifeas,  which  had 
not  been  impregnated  with  pollen,  no  traces  of  feeds 
were  vifible. 

“  Sevetal  fpecies  of  Momordica,  cultivated  with  us, 
like  other  Indian  vegetables,  in  clofe  ftoves,  have  fre¬ 
quently  born  female  flowers ;  which,  although  at  firft 
very  vigorous,  after  a  Ihort  time  have  conftantly  faded 
and  turned  yellow,  without  perfe&ing  any  feed,  till  I 
inftrudted  the  gardener,  as  foon  as  he  obferved  a  female 
flower,  to  gather  a  male  one  and  place  it  above  the  fe¬ 
male.  By  this  contrivance  we  are  fo  certain  of  ob¬ 
taining  fruit,  that  we  dare  pledge  ourfelves  to  make 
any  female  flowers  fertile  that  fhall  be  fixed  on. 

“  The  Jatropha  ur-ens  has  flowered  every  year  in  my 
hot-houfe;  but  the  female  flowers  coming  before  the 
males,  in  a  week’s  time  dropped  their  petals,  and  faded 
before  the  latter  were  opened  ;  from  which  caufe  no 
fruit  has  been  produced,  but  the  germina  themfelves 
have  fallen  off.  We  have  therefore  never  had  any  fruit 
of  the  jatropha  till  the  year  1752,  when  the  male 
flowers  were  in  vigour  on  a  tall  tree  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  females  began  to  appear  on  a  fmall  jatropha 
which  was  growing  in  a  garden-pot.  I  placed  this 
pot  under  the  other  tree,  by  which  meaBs  the  female 
flowers 
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flowers  bore  feeds,  which  grew  on  being  fown.  I 
have  frequently  fince  amufed  myfelf  with  taking  the 
male  flowers  from  one  plant,  and  fcattering  them  over 
the  female  flowers  of  another,  and  have  always  found 
the  feeds  of  the  latter  impregnated  by  it. 

“  Two  years  ago  I  placed  a  piece  of  paper  under 

I  fome  of  thefe  male  flowers,  and  afterwards  folded  up 

the  pollen  which  had  fallen  upon  it,  preferving  it  fo 
folded  up,  if  I  remember  right,  four  or  fix  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  another  branch  of  the  fame  jatropha 
was  in  flower.  I  then  took  the  pollen,  which  I  had  fo 
long  preferved  in  paper,  and  ftrewed  it  over  three  fe¬ 
male  flowers,  the  only  ones  at  that  time  expanded. 
Thefe  three  females  proved  fruitful,  while  all  the  reft 
which  grew  in  the  fame  btinch  fell  off  abortive. 

“  The  interior  petals  of  the  Ornithogalmn,  commonly, 
but  improperly,  called  Canadenfe ,  cohere  fo  clofely  to¬ 
gether,  that  they  only  juft  admit  the  air  to  the  ger¬ 
men,  and  will  fcarcely  permit  the  pollen  of  another 
flower  to,  pafs  :  this  plant  produced  every  day  new 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  fructification  never  failing  in  any 
inftance. ;  I  therefore,  with  the  utmoft  care,  extracted 
the  anthera?  from  one  of  the  flowers  with  a  hooked 
needle;  and|  as  I  hoped,  this  Angle  flower  proved  bar¬ 
ren.  This  experiment  was  repeated  about  a  week  af¬ 
ter  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 

“  I  removed  all  the  anthers  out  of  a  flower  of  Che- 
lidonium  corniculatum  (fcarlct  horned  poppy),  which 
was  growing  in  a  remote  part  of  the  garden,  upon  the 
firft  opening  of  its  petals,  and  ftripped  off  all  the  reft 
of  the  flowers ;  another  day  I  treated  another  flower 
of  the  fame  plant  in  a  fimilar  manner,  but  fprinkled 
the  piftillum  of  this  with  the  pollen  borrowed  from  an¬ 
other  plant  of  the  fame  fpecies  :  the  refult  was,  that 
the  firft  flower  produced  no  fruit,  but  the  fecond  af 
forded  very  perfedf  feed.  My  defign  in  this  experi- 
H  ment  was  to  prove,  that  the  mere  removal  of  the  an¬ 

thers?  from  a  flower  is  not  in  itfelf  fufficient  to  render 
the  germen  abortive. 

“  Having*5*  he  Nicotiana  fruticofa  growing  in  a  gar¬ 
den-pot,  and  producing  plenty  of  flowers  and  feed,  I  ex¬ 
tracted  the  antherse  from  a  newly-expanded  flower  be¬ 
fore  they  had  burft,  at  the  fame  time  cutting  away 
all  the  other  floweis  ;  this  germen  produced  no  fruit, 
nor  did  it  even  fwell- 

“  I  removed  an  urn,  in  which  the  Afphodelas  fifinlo- 
■  fius  was  growing,  to  osecorner  of  the  garden,  and  from 

one  of  the 'flowers  which  had  lately  opened  I  extracted 
its  anthers? ;  this  caufcd  the  impregnation  to  fail. 
H  Another  day  I  treated  another  flower  in  the  fame  man- 

ner  :  but  bringing  a  flower  from  a  plant  in  a  different 
pa^  of  the^gardtn,  with  which  I  fprinkled  the  piftil- 
hum  of  the  mutilated  one,  its  germen  became  by  that 
means  fruitful. 

“  Txia  chintnjis ,  flowering  in  my  ftove,  the  windows 
of  which  were  ftrtit,  all  its  flowers  proved  aboitive.  I 
f|.  therefore  took  fome  of  its  antherse  in  a  pair  of  pincers, 

and  with  them  fprinkled  the  ftigmata  of  two  flowers, 
and  the  next  day  one  ftigma  only  of  a  third  flower; 

I  the  feed-buds  of  thefe  flowers  remained,  grew  to  a  large 

j  fize,  and  bore  feed  ;  the  fruit  of  the  third,  however, 

contained  ripe  feed  only  in  one  of  its  cells. 

1  “  To  relate  more  experiments  would  only  be  to  fa¬ 

tigue  the  reader  unneceffarily.  All  nature  proclaims 
I ,  the  truth  I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate,  and  every 
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flower  bears  witnefs  to  it.  Any  perfon  may  make  the 
experiment  for  himfelf,  with  any  plant  he  pleafes,  only 
taking  care  to  place  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing  in 
the  window  of  a  room  fufficiently  out  of  the  reach  of 
other  flowers;  and  I  will  venture  to  promife  him,  that 
he  will  obtain  no  perfect  fruit,  unlefs  the  pollen  has  ac- 
cefs  to  the  piftillum.” 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Natural  Method  of  Clarification. 

Besides  all  the  abovementioned  methods  of  clafiltig 
and  diftributing  plants  into  their  different  orders,  ge¬ 
nera,  & c.  which  are  deduced  from  the  fruCtification, 
and  are  therefore  called  artificial ,  Linnaeus  and  moll 
other  botanifts  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  natural 
method,  or  nature’s  fyftem,  which  we  Ihould  diligently 
endeavour  to  find  out.  That  this  fyftem,  fay  they,  is 
no  chimera,  as  fome  imagine,  will  appear  particularly 
from  hence,  That  all.plants,  of  what  order  foever,  fliow 
an  affinity  to  fome  others ;  and  thus,  as  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  not  only  the  virtues  of  a  great  number  of  fpe¬ 
cies  may  be  afeertained,  but  we  may  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  how  to  find  a  proper  fuccedaneum  for  plants 
which  cannot  eafily  be  had. — Linnseus  divides  vege¬ 
tables  into  the  58  natural  methods  following. 

1.  Palma. ?.  Thefe  are  perennial,  and  moflly  of  the 
fhrub  and  tree  kind.  The  ftem  is  in  height  from  2  to 
100  feet  and  upwards.  The  roots  form  a  mafs  of  fibres 
which  are  commonly  Ample  and  without  any  ramifica¬ 
tions  The  ftem  is  generally  Ample,  without  branches, 
cylindrical,  and  compofed  of  ftrong  longitudinal  fibres, 
The  leaves,  which  are  a  compofition  of  a  leaf  and  a 
branch,  by  Linnaeus  called  frondes ,  are  of  different 
forms  ;  being  fometimes  lhaped  like  an  umbrella  or  fan ; 
fometimes  fingly  or  doubly  winged  ;  the  fmall  or  par¬ 
tial  leaves,  which  are  often  three  feet  in  length,  being 
ranged  alternately.  The  branches,  or  principal  leaves, 
are  fix,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  long;  the  length  va¬ 
rying  according  to  the  age  and  fize  of  the  plant.  They 
are  covered  at  firft  with  a  thick  brown  dull,  like  thofe 
of  the  ferns.  The  bafe  of  the  leaves  frequently  em¬ 
braces  the  greater  part  of  the  ftem.  The  flowei  s  are 
male  and  female  upon  the  fame  or  different  roots ;  ex¬ 
cept  in  ftratiotes,  which  bears  hermaphrodite  flowers 
only  ;  and  palmetto,  in  which  the  flowers  are  herma¬ 
phrodite  and  male  upon  diftinft  roots.  The  flowers  are 
all  difpofed  in  a  panicle  or  diffufed  fpike,  except  in  the 
hydrocharis,  ftratiotes,  and  villifneria ;  in  which  they 
proceed  fingly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves. 
The  common  calyx,  in  this  order,  is  that  termed  a Jpa- 
tha  or  fkeaih ,  and  has  either  one  or  two  valves.  The 
fpadix,  or  head  of  flowers  protruded  from  the  (heath, 
is  generally  branched.  Each  flower  is  generally  fur- 
niftied  with  a  perianthium  or  proper  flower-cup,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  leaves  or  divifions  that  are  fmall  and 
permanent.  The  petals  are  three  in  number,  of  a  fub- 
ftance  like  leather,  and  permanent  like  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx.  The  flowers  of  zamiahave  no  petals.  The  (la¬ 
mina  are  from  2  to  20  and  upwards,  cohering  (lightly 
at  their  bafe.  The  feed  buds  are  from  one  to  three  in 
number,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  and  fup- 
porting  a  like  number  of  ftyles  which  are  very  fliort. 
The  feed-veffel  is  generally  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind,  containing  one  cell  filled  with  fibrous 
fldh,  and  covered  with  a  (kin  which  is  of  a  fubftance 
3M  like 
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like  leather.  The  feeds  are  in  number  from  one  to  three 
in  each  pulpy  fruit,  of  a  hard  bony  fubftance,  round 
or  oval,  and  attached  by  their  bafe  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fruit. — Thefe  plants,  particularly  the  feeds,  are  a- 
ftringent,  and  of  efficacy  in  dyfenteries. 

2.  Piperitx.  Thefe  plants  are  moftly  herbaceous 
and  perennial.  The  ftalks  of  pothos  creep  along  rocks 
and  trees,  into  which  they  ftrike  root  at  certain  di¬ 
ll  ances.  The  greateft  height  which  any  of  them  is 
known  to  attain  is  1 5  feet ;  the  greater  part  do  not 
exceed  three  or  four.  The  flelhy  roots  of  many  of 
thefe  plants  are  extremely  acrid  when  freffi.  They  lofe 
this  pungent  quality,  however,  by  being  dried,  and  be¬ 
come  of  a  foapy  nature.  The  fmell  of  many  of  them  is 
extremely  fetid,  frequently  refembling  that  of  human 
excrements.  The  flowers,  however,  of  an  Ethiopian 
dracunculus  or  arum,  and  the  cover  in  which  they  are 
involved,  are  faid  to  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour.  With, 
regard  to  their  virtues,  thefe  plants  are  commonly  a- 
ftringent. 

3.  Calamaria.  In  this  clafs  the  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
which  embraces  the  ftalk  like  a  glove,  has  no  longitu¬ 
dinal  aperture,  but  is  perfe&ly  entire.  The  ftalk  is  ge¬ 
nerally  triangular,  and  without  knots  or  joints.  The 
roots  of  fome  are  long  and  knotty;  in  others  they  are 
compofed  of  flelhy  fibres  which  pierce  deep  into  the 
ground  ;  and  in  others,  of  a  bulb.  The  flowers  are 
either  hermaphrodite,  or  male  and  female  upon  the  fame 
root.  The  mode  of  inflorefcence  in  this  order  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  fpike ;  fometimes  a  capitulum  or  head.  The 
calyx  is  either  a  gluma  or  an  amentum.  The  corolla 
is  wanting.  The  filaments  of  the  ftamina  are  three  in 
number,  ftiort,  {lender  like  a  hair,  and  fometimes  briftly. 
The  antherse  are  generally  long,  {lender,  and  eredt. 
The  feed-bud  is  very  frnall,  blunt,  and  fometimes  three- 
cornered.  The  ftyle  is  thread-fliaped,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  fcaly  calyx.  The  ftigmata  are  generally  three 
in  number;  {lender,  hairy,  and  fometimes  permanent-. 
The  virtues,  ufes,  and  fenfible  qualities,  of  this  order 
of  plants  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  following. 

4.  Gramina.  Moft  of  thefe  plants  are  annual  or  per¬ 
ennial  herbs  ;•  fome  of  them  creep  upon  the  ground, 
others  are  eredf.  The  roots,  in  the  greateft  number, 
are  creeping,  and  emit  fibres  from  each  knot  or  joint ; 
in  others  they  are  limply  branching  and  fibrous.  The 
Items  and  branches  are  round.  The  leaves  are  Ample, 
alternate,  entire,  very  long,  and  commonly  narrow. 
They  form  below  a  foit  of  {heath,  which  embraces  of 
furrounds  the  item,  and  is  generally  cleft  or  divided  on 
one  fide  through  its  whole  length.  The  flowers  are  ei¬ 
ther  hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  on  the  fame  root, 
or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame  root.  They 
proceed  either  iingly  from  the  {heath  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  formed  into  a  panicle  or  loofe  fpike.  The  calyx  and 
corolla  in  thisorder  are  not  fufficiently  afeertained;  in 
fome  a  Angle  fcale  or  hulk,  in  others  two,  fupply  the 
place  of  both  covers  ;  fome  grafles  have  four  hulky 
feales,  two  of  which  ferve  for  the  calyx,  and  the  other 
two  for  the  corolla;  fome  have  five;  others  fix,  four  of 
which  conftitute  thg  calyx,  and  the  other  two  arc  termed 
improperly  enough  the  hujky  petals.  The  corolla  is 
fometimes  compofed  of  one  petal  with  two  divifions  ; 
and  in  general  the  hulks  of  the  calyx  are  always  placed 
qppofite  to  thofe  of  the  corolla.  The  ftamina  are  ge¬ 
nerally  three  in  number;  and,  .placed  irregularly  with  re-- 
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gard  to  the  fituation  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  The 
antherst  are  long,  furnilhed  with  two  cells,  and  flightly 
attached  to  the  filaments.  The  feed-bud  is  placed  upon 
the  fame  receptacle  as  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  ftamina. 
The  ftyle  is  generally  double,  and  crowned  with  a  hairy 
ftigma  or  fummit.  The  feed-veflel  is  wanting.  The 
feeds  are  Angle,  oval,  and  attached  below  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  flower. — The  roots  of  the  grafles  are  open¬ 
ing;  fuch  as  have  an  aromatic  fmell  are  ftomachic;  their 
feeds  are  mealy,  mucilaginous,  and  nourifhing.  All  the 
parts  of  thefe  plants  are  wholefome. 

5.  Tripetaloidex  (from  tres,  three;  and  pet  alum,  a 
petal).  Thefe  plants  have  no  very  linking  charadlers, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  grafles.  All  the  genera  of 
this  order  have  not  the  circumflance  expreffed  in  the 
title. 

6.  Enfatte.  This  order,  which  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  grafles  and  liliaceous  plants,  furnifties  a  very 
beautiful  colle&ion  of  perennial  herbs,  which  are  of 
different  heights,  from  one  inch  to  15  feet.  The  roots 
are  tuberous  or  flelhy,  and  garniftied  with  fibres the 
ftalks  are  fimple,  and  commonly  flat  or  compreffed  on 
the  fides.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  entire, 
fword  Ihaped,  and,  like  the  liliaceous  plants,  form  at 
their  origin  a  {heath  or  glove,  which  in  the  greateft; 
number  is  cleft  or  divided  through  the  whole  length, 
except,  at  the  bafe,  where  it  is  entire,  and  embraces  the 
ftalk  like  a  ling.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
generally  proceed  from  the  fummit  of  the  ftalks  either 
fingly,  in  an  umbel,  a  fpike,  or  in  a  panicle.  In.pon- 
tederia  they  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the 
leaves  either  fingly  or  in  an  umbel.  Moft  of  thefe 
plants  want  the  peiianthium  or  flower-cup;  the  flowers 
burft  from  a  common  cover  or  {heath,  termed  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  fpatha ,  which  in  this  order  is  frequently  perma¬ 
nent.  The  petals  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix.  The 
ftamina  are  generally  three.  The  feed-bud  is  placed 
fometimes  above  the  flower,  fometimes  below  it.  The 
ftyle  is  generally  Angle,  and  crowned  with  a  triple 
ftigma.  The  feed-veflel  is  a  dry  capfnle?  generally  of' 
an  oblong  Ihape,  and  opens  at  three  valves,  difeovering 
the  fame  number  of  cells,  each  inclofing  a  quantity  of 
roundirti  feeds. — Thefe  plants  refemble  the  liliaceous  in 
their  powers  and  fenfible  qualities  j  very  few  of  them,, 
however,. are  ufed  in  medicine. 

7.  Or  chide  a.  The  roots  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are 
compofed  of  one  or  more  flelhy  tubercles  or  knobs,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  and  fending  forth 
fibres  from  the  top.  Thofe  of  orchis  bear  an  obvious 
refemblance  to  the  ferotum  in  animals:  from  which 
circumflance  the  genus  has  derived  its  name.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  moderate  fize,  inferibed  with  a  number  of  lon¬ 
gitudinal  nerves  or  ribs,  and  without  any  footftalk.  At 
their  origin  they  form  round  the  ftalk  a  kind  of  {heath, 
which  is  long,  entire,  cylindrical;  but  not  furniflred,  like, 
the  grafles  and  fome  other  plants,  with  a  crown  at  top.. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  placed  at  the  fum¬ 
mit  of  the  ftalk  either  in  a  fpike  or  in  a  panicle.  The 
calyx  is  that  fort  termed  by  Linnaeus  a  fpatha  ox  JJ}eath% 
that  burfting  open  protrudes  a  head  or  duller  of  flowers,, 
termed  the  Jpadix,  which  have  no  perianthium  or  flower- 
cup.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  very  irregular. 
The  ne&arium  in  this  order  is  remarkably  confpicuous; . 
yet  fo  different  in  the  different  genera,  that  Linnaeus  . 

.  has  employed  it  for  his  principal  character  or  mark  of 
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diftinftion,  inftead  of  the  root,  which  had  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  former  botanifts.  It  has  the 
'  appearance  of  a  fixth  petal.  The  filaments  are  always 
two  in  number,  and  placed  upon  the  piftillum  or  fe¬ 
male  organ.  The  anthers  are  ereft,  and  generally  co¬ 
vered  by  the  upper  lip  of  the  neftarium.  The  feed- 
bud  is  either  oblong  or  pillar- fhaped,  twilled  like  a 
ferew,  and  univerfally  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  Angle,  very  Ihort,  and  forms 
one  fubdance  with-  the  inner  margin  of  the  neftarium. 
The  feed-veflel  is  generally  a  capfule  with  one  cavity 
or  cell,  and  three  valves  or  openings,  which  are  keel- 
Ihaped,  and  open  on  the  angular  fides,  being  jointed 
both  at  the  bottom  and  top.  The  feeds  are  nume¬ 
rous  ;  very  fmall,  like  faw-duft ;  and  attached,  without 
footdalks,  to  a  llender  receptacle  or  rib,  which  extends 
itielf  lengthwife  in  the  middle  of  each  inclofure  or 
valve.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  reckoned  ftrong 
aphrodifiacs. 

8.  Scit  amines.  This  clafs  confids  of  beautiful  exo¬ 
tic  plants,  all  natives  of  very  warm  countries.  Some 
of  them  furnifli  exquifite  fruits;  but  though  the  plants 
rife  very  high,  they  are  perennial  only  by  their  roots. 
Thofe  which  have  only  one  filament,  have  in  all  their 
parts  an  aromatic  odour,  and  an  acrid  or  poignant  tade ; 
qualities,  however,  poflefled  in  a  much  greater  degree 
by  the  roots,  which  are  hot  and  refinous. 

9.  Spathaceee ,  fo  called  becaufe  their  flowers  are 
protruded  from  a  fpatha  or  fheath.  They  are  nearly 
allied  in  habit  and  ftrufture  to  the  liliaceous  plants, 
from  which  they  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  the  fpatha 
out  of  which  their  flowers  are  protruded. 

10.  Corcnaria.  Thefe  plants  are  herbaceous,  per¬ 
ennial,  and  from  one  inch  to  15  feet  high.  The  roots 
ate  either  bulbous,  fibrous,  or  compofed  of  fmall  fleftiy 
knots,  which  are  jointed  at  top.  The  bulbs  either  con- 
fid  of  feales  laid  over  each  other  like  tiles,  or  are  folid. 
The  dem  of  the  liliaceous  bulbous  plants  is  properly 
wanting;  what  fupplies  its  place  being  nothing  elfe 
than  the  bafe  of  the  leaves,  w’hich,  wrapping  or  enfold¬ 
ing  each  other,  form  at  bottom  a  roundilh  flefhy  bulb 
hitherto  didinguifhed,  though  perhaps  improperly,  by 
the  name  of  root.  In  the  others  the  dem  is  fimple, 
that  is,  has  few  branches,  and  is  either  furnifhed  with 
leaves,  or  rifes  naked.  The  branches  are  alternate  arrd 
cylindrical.  The  leaves  are  fimple,  alternate,  and  en¬ 
tire.  Thofe  next  the  root,  termed  radical  leaves ,  ge¬ 
nerally  form  at  their  ^origin  a  fheath,  which  in  a  great 
number  is  entire ;  that  is,  goes  all  round ;  whilfl  in 
others,  it  is  cleft  or  divided  longitudinally  on  one  fide. 
The  flowers  are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in 
white  hellebore,  which  ha3  both  male  and  hermaphrodite 
flowers  mixed  together  on  the  fame  root.  The  flowers 
are  fometimes  fingle,  and  terminate  the  dem ;  fometimes 
they  form  an  umbel,  fometimes  a  fpike,  and  fometimes 
a  panicle.  The  calyx  or  flower-cup,  in  this  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linnaeus,  is  generally  wanting.  In  drift 
propriety,  however,  the  Angle  cover  that  is  prefent  in 
mod  of  thefe  plants,  though  beautifully  coloured,  ought 
to  be  denominated  a  calyx  ;  as  its  divifions,  generally  fix 
in  number,  are  placed  oppofite  to  the  damina.  The 
petals,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  coloured  leaves 
of  the  flower,  are  in  number  from  one  to  fix.  Plants 
which  have  a  Angle  petal,  have  the  limb  or  upper  part 
fplit  into  fix  divifions  or  fegments..  The  petals  in  foine 
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fpecies  are  rolled  or  turned  back.  The  neftarium  is 
various ;  in  the  lily  it  is  a  longitudinal  line  which  runs 
through  each  petal,  and  reaches  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle.  In  crown  imperial,  it  is  a  fmall  hollow  or 
pore,  formed  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal ;  in  afphodel  it 
confids  of  fix  very  fmall  valves,  which,  approaching, 
form  a  globe,  and  are  inferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  pe¬ 
tal ;  in  hyacinth,  it  is  compofed  of  three  melliferous 
pores,  fituated  on  the  top  of  the  feed-bud.  In  pine¬ 
apple,  it  is  a  fmall  fcale  lying  within  the  fubdance 
of  each  petal  above  the  bafe  ;  and  in  albuca,  or  badard 
dar  of  Bethlehem,  it  confids  of  two  fharp-pointtd  bodies 
proceeding  from  the  furrows  of  the  feed-bad,  and  co¬ 
vered  by  the  broader  bafe  of  the  three  fertile  filaments. 
In  fome  fpecies  of  lily  the  neftarium  is  hairy  ;  in  o- 
thers  it  is  naked.  The  damina  are  fix  in  number ; 
ereft,  and  inferted  into  the  common  receptacle,  if  the 
flower  confids  of  many  petals;  into  the  tube,  or  divi¬ 
fions  of  the  corolla,  if  it  confids  of  one.  The  antherae 
are  long,  commonly  divided  below,  and  flightly  attach¬ 
ed  by  their  fides  to  the  filaments  on  which  they  turn  like 
a  vane  or  the  needle  of  a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is 
fingle,  and  placed  either  within  the  flower-cup  or  be¬ 
low  it.  The  dyle  is  fingle,  thread-fhaped,  and  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  length  of  the  petals.  The  fligma  is  gene¬ 
rally  fingle,  of  a  conic  form,  and  (haggy  or  hairy  at  the 
extremity.  The  feed-veflel  is  generally  a  capfule,  di¬ 
vided  externally  into  three  valves,  internally  into  three 
cells. — With  refpeft  to  the  powers  of  the  plants  of  this 
order,  it  may  be  affirmed  in  general,  that  fuch  as  have 
little  tade  or  fmell,  as  the  roots  of  tulip,  and  dar  of 
Bethlehem,  are  perfeftly  innocent ;  whild  thofe  which 
have  a  heavy  naufeous  fmell,  as  fquill,  hyacinth,  crown 
imperial,  and  fpider-wort,  are  at  lead  fufpicious,  and 
f  requently  prove  noxious. 

11.  Sarmentoja ,  (from  fannentuvi,  a  long  (hoot, 
like  that  of  a  vine.)  This  order  confids  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  dems  and  branches,  that,  like  the 
vine,  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.  Thefe  plants  are 
far  from  being  a  true  natural  aflemblage ;  in  faft  they 
fcarce  agree  in  a  fingle  circumdance,  except  that  ex- 
prefled  in  the  title,  which  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to 
this  order. 

12.  Holer aceee.  This  order  confids  of  plants  which 
are  ufed  for  the  table,  and  enter  into  the  ceconomy  of 
domedic  affairs :  it  contains  trees,  (hrubs,  perennial, 
and  annual  herbs.  Some  of  the  woody  vegetables  retain 
their  green  leaves  during  the  winter.  The  roots  arc 
very  long,  and  frequently  fpindle- fhaped ;  from  the 
knots  on  the  dems  and  branches  of  filch  plants  as  creep 
on  the  ground,  or  float  on  the  water,  proceed  fibrous 
and  branching  roots.  The  dems  and  young  branches 
are  cylindric ;  and  in  the  greated  part  of  the  aquatic 
plants  of  this  order,  the  Aalks  are  hollow  within.  The 
buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked  ;,  that  is,  not  ac¬ 
companied  with  feales.  The  leaves  are  generally  fimple, 
entire,  alternate,  and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a 
cylindric  foot- dalk,  which  is  fometimes  very  long,  but 
commonly  very  (hort.  Some  plants  of  this  kind  have 
two  Aipulae  or  feales  which  are  attached  to  the  branches 
near  the  origin  of  the  foot-dalk  of  each  leaf.  In  many 
others,  indead  of  dipulse,  each  leaf  bears  on  its  foot- 
dalk  a  membranaceous  (heath,  which  is  cylindric,  fre¬ 
quently  fringed  on  the  margin,  and  pierced  or  pene- 
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t  rated  by  the  ftem.  The  flowers  are  either  hermaphro¬ 
dite  ;  male  and  female  upon  the  fame  root ;  male  and 
female  upon  different  roots;  hermaphrodite  and  male 
on  the  fame  root  ;  hermaphrodite  and  female  on  the 
feme  root ;  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  different 
roots* 

13.  Succulent <t.  This  order  confifts  of  flat,  flefhy, 
and  juicy  plants,  moft  of  them  ever-greens.  They  are 
aftringent,  refrefhing,  and  very  wholefome. 

1 4.  Gruinales  ( from  grits  a  crane  ) .  Thefe  confift  of 
geranium ,  vulgarly  called  cranes -bill,  and  a  few  other 
genera  which  Linnaeus  confiders  as  allied  to  it  in  their 
habit  and  external  ftr'u&ure.  This  order  furnifhes  both 
herbaceous  and  woody  plants.  The  roots  are  fometimes 
fibrous,  fometimes  tuberous.  In  fome  fpecies  of  wood- 
forrel  they  are  jointed.  The  items  are  cylindric  ;  the 
young  branches,  in  fome,  nearly  fquare.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  and  covered  with  fcales.  The  leaves 
are  either  Ample  or  compound.  The  flowers  are  her¬ 
maphrodite  ;  they  proceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
either  fingly  or  in  clofters.  The  calyx  or  flower-cup 
confifts  of  five  diftindt  leaves,  or  of  one  leaf  divided  al- 
moft  to  the  bottom  into  five  parts.  It  generally  ac¬ 
companies  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  The  petals 
are  five  in  number,  fpreading,  and  frequently  funnel- 
ihaped.  The  ftamina  are  generally  ten  in  number, 
awl-ihaped,  e reft,  and  of  the  length  of  the  petals.  The 
ftamina  are  generally  oblong ;  and  frequently  attached 
to  the  filaments  by  the  middle,  fo  as  to  lie,  and  fome¬ 
times  to  veer  about,  upon  them.  The  feed-bud  is  ei¬ 
ther  oblong  or  five-cornered.  The  number  of  llyles  is 
either  one  or  five.  In  tribulus,  the  ftyle  is  wanting. 
The  feed-veffel  is  generally  a  five-cornered  capfule, 
with  one,  three,  five,  or  ten  cells.  The  feeds  are  ge¬ 
nerally  equal  in  number  to  the  internal  divifions  or  the 
cells  of  the  feed-veffel ;  one  feed  being  placed  in  each 
cell. 

15.  Imindatee.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  aqua¬ 
tic,  of  low  ftature,  herbaceous,  and  moftly  perennial. 
The  roots  are  fibrous.  The  ftem  is  generally  wanting. 
In  its  place  are  an  affemblage  of  leaves,  which  wrap¬ 
ping  or  enfolding  each  other  mutually  form  a  fheath • 
and  from  the  middle  of  this  iheath  is  produced  the  foot- 
ftalk  of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate, 
fometimes  placed  in  whirls  round  the  ftem.  In  a  great 
many  genera  the  foot-ftalk  is  extended  at  its  origin  into 
a  membranaceous  fubftance,  which  forms  a  Iheath  that 
is  cleft  through  the  whole  length,  on  the  fide  oppofite 
to  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or  male 
and  female  on  the  fame  root.  The  flower- cup  is  either 
wanting,  or  confifts  of  three,  four,  or  five  divifions  or 
leaves,  which  accompany  the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity. 
The  petals  are  generally  wanting.  The  ftamina  are 
in  number  from  1  to  16  and  upwards.  The  filaments 
in  fome  genera  are  fo  fhort,  that  they  feem  wanting. 
The  anther®  are  fhort,  and  generally  marked  with  four 
longitudinal  furrows.  The  feed-buds  are  in  number 
from  one  to  four,  the  ftyle  is  frequently  wanting.  The 
feed-veffel  is  univerfally  wanting,  except  in  Elatine, 
which  has  a  dry  capfule,  with  four  external  openings, 
and  the  fame  number  of  cells.  The  feeds  are  generally 
four  in  number. 

16.  Calyciflora,  (from  calyx  the  flower-cup,  and  fios 
the  flower),  confuting  of  fuch  plants  as  have  the  fta¬ 
mina  (the  flower)  inferted  into  the  calyx.  All  the  plants 
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of  this  order  are  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind.  Some  of 
them  rife  to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet;  others  not 
above  two  or  three.  The  roots  are  branching,fibrous, 
and  woody.  The  ftems  are  cylindric.  The  branches, 
when  young,  are  cornered ;  the  buds  of  a  conic  form, 
and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are  Ample,  alternate, 
and  attached  to  the  branches  by  a  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalk.  The  flowers  are  either  male  or  female  upon 
diftinft  roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  on  the  fame 
root.  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  ccmpofed  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  fegments.  It  is 
commonly  placed  upon  the  germen  or  feed-bud,  which 
accompanies  it  to  maturity.  The  corolla  is  univerfally 
wanting,  except  in  trophis,  the  male  plants  of  which, 
according  to  Linnseus,  have  four  obtufe  and  fpreading 
petals.  The  ftamina  are  generally  four  in  number, 
flender  like  a  hair,  fhort,  placed  at  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance  from  the  ftyle,  and  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the 
Calyx.  The  piftillum  is  compofed  of  a  roundifh  ger¬ 
men,  crowned  with  the  calyx a  Angle  thread-fhaped 
ftyle  ;  and  a  cylindric  ftigma.  The  feed-veffel  is  either 
an  obtufe  oval  fruit  of  the  cherry  kind,  or  a  globular 
berry  with  one  cell,  containing  a  roundifh  feed.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  aftringent. 

17.  Calycanthemx,  (from  calix  the  flower-cup,  and 
av8<&  the  flower);  confifting  of  plants,  which,  among 
other  characters,  have  the  corolla  and  ftamina  inferted 
in  the  calyx.  This  order  furnifhes  trees,  fhrubs,  and 
annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  herbs.  The  herbaceous 
annuals  are  by  much  the  moft  numerous.  The  roots  are 
branching  and  fibrous  ;  the  ftems  and  branches  cylin¬ 
dric,  fquare,  or  four-cornered  while  young.  The  buds 
are  of  a  conic  form,  and  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are 
generally  either  alternate,  fimple,  and  attached  to  the 
branches  by  a  fhort  foot-ftalk,  or  oppofite  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ftem  ;  and  in  fome,  alternate  towards  the 
top.  They  are  univerfally  feffile  ;  that  is,  attached  to 
the  branches,  without  any  foot-  ftalk.  The  calyx  is  uni¬ 
verfally  a  perianthium,  and  generally  monophyllous,  or 
compofed  of  one  leaf.  The  corolla  confifts  of  four,  five, 
and  fix  petals,  which  are  attached  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  and  are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  fometimes 
oppofite,  to  the  divifions  of  the  limb.  The  ftamina, 
which  are  in  number  from  4  to  20  and  upwards,  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tube  of  the  calyx  either  on  its  margin  or 
lower  down.  When  the  number  of  ftamina  is  double 
the  divifions  of  the"  calyx,  the  ftamina  which  Hand  op¬ 
pofite  thefe  divifions  are  a  little  longer  than  the  reft. 

The  anther®  are  generally  of  a  hemifpherical  figure  ; 
frequently  cleft  or  flit  below  ;  and  by  that  aperture  at¬ 
tached  flightly  to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  often 
veer  about  like  a  vane  or  needle.  They  are  furrounded 
longitudinally,  and  open  on  the  fides  into  two  loculi  or 
cells.  The  pollen,  or  male  duft,  confifts  of  a  number 
of  minute  particles,  of  an  oval  figure,  yellow  and  tran- 
fparent.  The  germen  or  feed-bud,  is  placed  either  a- 
bove  or  under  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyle 
is  Angle,  thread-fhaped,  and  of  the  length  of  the  fta¬ 
mina.  The  ftigma  is  generally  Angle  and  undivided. 

The  feed-veffel  is  a  capfule,  which  is  generally  divided 
internally  into  four  loculi  or  cells.  The  feeds  are  nume¬ 
rous,  minute,  and  frequently  th'ree-cornered.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  reckoned  aftringent. 

18.  Bicornes,  (from  bis  twice,  and  cornu  a  horn), 
plants  whofe  anther®  have  the  appearance  of  two  horns. 

This 
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This  appearance,  however,  is  not  very  confpicuous, 
unlefs  in  a  few  genera.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
all  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  branch¬ 
ing  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  and  branches  are  cylin- 
dric.  The  buds  conic,  fometimes  covered  with  feales, 
and  fometimes  naked.  The  leaves  are  generally  alter¬ 
nate.  I n  moft  plants  of  this  order  they  are  either  feffile, 
or  fupported  by  a  very  fhort  foot-ftalk,  which  is  femi- 
cylindric,  and  flat  above.  The  flowers  are  univerfally 
hermaphrodite,  except  in  one  genus,  the  Indian  date- 
plumb,  where  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  fame  fpecies  upon  diftinft  roots.  They 
proceed  either  folitary,  or  in  a  corymbus  from  the 
angles  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches ;  or  hang 
down  in  fpikes  and  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
each  flower  having  a  fmall  fcale  or  floral  leaf  placed 
under  it.  In  moft  plants  of  this  order  the  calyx  is 
placed  around  or  below  the  germen.  The  calyx  is  uni¬ 
verfally  a  perianthium,  and  generally  monophyllous  or 
of  one  piece,  deeply  divided  into  four  or  five  fegments, 
which  are  permanent,  that  is,  accompany  the  germen 
to  its  maturity.  The  fegments  are  often  acute,  and 
fometimes  coloured.  The  corolla  is  generally  monope- 
talous,  and  bell  or  funnel  ftiaped ;  the  figure,  however, 
is  not  very  conftant,  even  in  plants  of  the  fame  genus. 
The  limb,  or  upper  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  four  or  five  fegments,  which  are  fometimes 
rolled  back,  fometimes  bent  inwards.  The  limb  too  is 
fometimes  flightly  cut,  fometimes  divided  almoft  to  the 
bottom.  The  tube,  or  lower  part  of  the  petal,  is  cy- 
lindric,  and  generally  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx. 
The  number  of  ftamina  is  from  4  to  20.  Thefe  are  ge¬ 
nerally  ereft,  and  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.  The  antherae  are  bifid  or  forked  below, 
and,  being  flightly  attached  to  the  filaments,  are  fre¬ 
quently  inverted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  two  horns  at  top.  The  germen  or  feed- 
bud,  is  generally  roundifli,  and  feated  above  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  The  ftyle  is  Angle,  thread-fhaped,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  corolla,  and  in  a  few  genera  permanent. 
The  feed-veffel  is  either  a  capfule  with  five  cells,  a  round¬ 
ish  berry,  or  an  oblong  four-cornered  nut  with  two 
cells. — The  plants  of  this  order  are  aftringent. 

1 9.  Hef per  idea,  ( from  the  Hefperides,  whofe  orchards 
are  faid  to  have  produced  golden  apples).  The  plants 
of  this  order  are  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind,  and  moftly 
evergreen.  The  bark  of  the  ftalk3  is  (lender,  and  comes 
off  in  thin  plates.  The  leaves  are  generally  oppofite, 
and  covered  with  fmall  tranfparent  points.  In  fome, 
the  leaves  are  placed  oppofite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ftalks,  and  alternate  above.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic 
form,  the  flowers  generally  hermaphrodite;  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  either  fingly,  or  in 
clufters  like  ivy-berries.  The  calyx  is  placed  above  the 
feed-bud,  and  accompanies  it  to  its  maturity.  The  pe¬ 
tals  are  three,  four,  or  five  in  number,  and  ftand  upon 
the  brims  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  feed-bud  is 
large,  oblong,  and  placed  below  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower.  The  ftyle  is  Angle,  awl-fhaped,  of  the  length 
of  the  ftamina,  and  terminated  with  a  fingle  ftigma. 
The  feed-veffel  in  fome  genera  is  a  berry  furnifhed 
with  one  or  three  cells  ;  a  capfule  with  four  cells,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  cherry,  containing  a  ftone.  The  feeds 
are  generally  numerous,  fmall  and  oblong.  The  leaves 
and  fruits  are  aftringent,  the  berries  efculent. 
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20.  Uotacea,  ( from  rota,  a  wheel),  confiftingof plants 
with  one  wheel-fhaped  petal  without  a  tube.  Thefe 
refemble  in  quality  thofe  of  the  order  of  precise,  to 
which  they  are  in  all  refpefts  very  nearly  allied ;  but 
very  few  of  them  can  be  faid  in  drift  propriety  to  pof- 
fefs  the  charafter  fpecified  in  the  title. 

21.  Precia,  (from  precius  early).  Thefe  confift  of 
primrofe,  an  early  flowering  plant,  and  fome  others 
which  agree  with  it  in  habit  and  ftrufture,  though  not 
always  in  the  charafter  or  circumftance  exprefied  in  the 
title.  Thefe  plants,  which  poffefs  110  ftriking  uniform 
charafters,  are,  in  general,  innocent  in  their  quality 
yet  the  root  of  fow  bread  is  dangerous,  if  taken  inter¬ 
nally. 

2  2 .  Caryopkyllea.  All  the  plants  of  this  order  are  her¬ 
baceous,  and  moftly  annual.  Some  of  the  creeping 
kinds  do  not  rife  above  an  inch,  and  the  tailed  exceed 
not  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  roots  are  branching, 
fibrous,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  ftems  are  cy¬ 
lindrical.  The  branches  proceed  from  the  wings  or 
angles  of  the  leaves,  and  are  generally  oppofite,  and 
as  it  were  jointed  at  each  knot.  In  fome  fpecies  of 
ceraftium  the  branches  are  i'quare.  The  leaves  are  ge¬ 
nerally  placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
crofs;  and  are  flightly  united  at  the  bottom  by  their 
foot-ftalks,  which  form  a  fort  of  glove  round  the  ftem. 
The  hairs  are  Ample,  like  filk.  The  flowers  are  her¬ 
maphrodite  ;  but  fome  have  male  and  female  flowers 
upon  diftinft  roots.  They  either  ftand  fingle  on  their 
foot-ftalks,  and  proceed  from  the  wings  or  angles  of 
the  leaves  and  branches,  or  are  difpofed  in  a  fpike, 
corymbus,  umbel,  or  panicle.  The  calyx  is  permanent, 
and  compofed  either  of  one  piece  with  five  indentments, 
or  of  four  or  five  diftinft  leaves.  The  corolla  generally 
confifts  of  five  petals,  which  have  claws  of  the  length 
of  the  calyx  ;  and  a  fpreading  limb',  fometimes  entire,, 
but  oftener  cleft  or  divided  in  two.  The  ftamina  are 
in  number  from  3  to  15,  and  of  a  moderate  length. 
When  their  number  is  double  the  divifions  of  the  calyx, 
they  are  attached  alternately  to  the  claws  of  the  petals* 
thofe  fo  attached  being  fliorter  than  the  reft;  the  re-, 
maining  ftamina  are  inferted  into  the  common  recepta¬ 
cle,  and  ftand  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  In- 
fome  genera  of  this  order  the  number  of  ftamina  is  found 
to  vary,  even  in  the  different  flowers  of  the  fame  plant. 
The  antherae  are  fhort,  hemifpherical,  marked  with- 
four  longitudinal  furrows,  frequently  divided  or  cleft 
below,  moft  commonly  ereft;  fometimes,  however,  irt~ 
cumbont ,  that  is,  fattened  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides. 
The  pointal  is  compofed  of  a  fingle  feed-bud,  which  is 
generally  roundifh,  fometimes  cornered.  The  ftyles- 
are  thread-fhaped,  of  the  length  of  the  ftamina,  and 
crowned  with  a  Ample  ftigma,  which  is  fleek  or  fmooth 
externally,  and  flighdy  hollowed  or  vaulted  within. 
The  feed-veflcl  is  a  dry  capfule,  of  an  oval  form  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  and  confifts  of  one  or  three  cells. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  innocent  in  their  quality  ; 
they  abound  in  a  watery  fort  of  phlegm,  and  have  bit¬ 
ter  feed.  With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  they  are  rec¬ 
koned  aftringent,  attenuating,  and  deterfive. 

23.  'Trihilata,  (from  tres  three,  and  hilum  an  ex¬ 
ternal  mark  on  the  feed) ;  confiding  of  plants  with 
three  feeds,  which  are  marked  diftinftly  with  an  exter¬ 
nal  cicatrix  or  fear,  where  they  were  fattened  within, 
to  the  fruit. 

2  4.  ' 
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24.  Cor j  dales,  ( fronl  a  helmet)  ;  confiding  of 
plant3  which  have  irregular  flowers,  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  a  helmet  or  hood.  Thefe  plants  are  moftly  her¬ 
baceous  and  perennial.  The  roots  are  tuberous  or 
knobby.  The  Items  are  generally  branching.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  fometimes  Ample,  but  moft  com¬ 
monly  winged.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves  is  ftrait 
or  narrow,  except  in  epimsdium,  where  it  is  large, 
and  has  a  membranous  edge  or  border.  The  flowers 
are  univerfally  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either 
fingly  from  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves,  or  are 
colledted  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
calyx  confifts  of  two,  four,  five,  or  fix  leaves,  which  are 
frequently  coloured,  and  commonly  fall  off  immediately 
before,  or  very  foon  after,  the  expanfion  of  the  petals. 
The  corolla  is  generally  irregular  ;  of  one,  or  many 
pieces ;  gaping  ;  and  furniihed  with  a  nedtarium,  which 
is  very  different  in  the  different  genera.  The  itamina 
are  in  number  from  two  to  fix,  and  of  a  proportionate 
length,  except  in  honey-flower,  which  has  two  fhorter 
than  the  reft.  The  filaments  are  diftindt,  except  in 
two  genera,  fumitory  and  monnieria,  which  have  two 
fets  of  firings  or  filaments  united  in  a  cylinder.  The 
aiitherss  are  univerfally  diftindl,  except  in  impatiens, 
where  they  are  formed  into  a  cylinder  divided  at  the 
bafe.  The  feed-bud  is  generally  roundifh,  but  fome¬ 
times  angular  or  cornered.  The  ftyle  is  commonly 
fingle,  extremely  fhort,  flender,  or  thread-fhaped,  and 
crowned  with  a  fimplc  ftigma.  The  feed-veffel  is  ei¬ 
ther  a  hollow  blowri-up  berry,  a  capfule  of  one  cell, 
a  longifh,  or  a  roundifh  pod.  The  feeds  are  generally 
numerous  and  round. 

25.  Putaminece,  (from  put  amen  a  fhell)  ;  confiding 
of  a  few  genera  of  plants  allied  in  habit,  wliofe  flefhy 
feed-veffel  or  fruit  is  frequently  covered  with  a  hard 
woody  fhell.  Moft  of  thefe  plants  are  acrid  and  pe¬ 
netrating;  and  yield,  by  burning,  a  great  quantity  of 
fixed  alkali.  With  refpedl  to  their  virtues,  they  are 
powerful  aperients.  The  Indians  pretend  that  the 
fruit  of  a  fpecies  of  caper-bulh,  which  they  call  baducca , 
extinguifhes  the  flames  of  love. 

26.  Multifiliqutt,  (from  mult  us  many,  and  Jiliqua 
a  pod)  ;  confiding  of  plants  which  have  more  feed- 
veffels  than  one.  From  the  etymology  of  the  term,  one 
would  naturally  imagine  that  the  feed-veffels  in  queftion 
were  of  that  kind  called  by  Linnteus  ftliqua,  or  pod  : 
but  the  fadl  is,  that  not  a  fingle  plant  of  this  order 
bears  pods  ;  the  greater  part  having  many  dry  capfulcs, 
and  the  remainder  being  furnifhed  properly  with  no 
feed-veffel,  but  bearing  numerous  diftindl  feeds.  Plants 
of  this  order  are  moftly  perennial  herbs  ;  the  flems  of 
fome  are  eredl;  others  creep  upon  the  ground,  and 
produce  roots  near  the  origin  of  each  leaf;  laftly,  others 
climb,  and  attach  themfelves  to  the  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood,  either  by  the  footftalk  of  the  leaves, 
or  by  tendrils  and  clafpers  which  terminate  the  foot- 
ftalk.  The  greateft  height  of  thofe  which  rife  erect, 
feldom  exceeds  eight  feet.  Thofe  which  climb  rarely 
exceed  15  or  20  feet.  The  roots  are  generally  flelhy. 
In  fome  they  arc  hand- fliaped  ;  in  others  finger- fliaped, 
or  cylindric.  In  fome  fpecies  of  htllebore  and  ranun¬ 
culus  they  are  divided  into  fpherical  knobs.  Laftly,  in 
fome  plants  of  this  order,  the  roots  are  fibrous.  The 
Items  and  young  branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves. 
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which  are  of  different  forms,  being  fometimes  fimple  and 
entire,  fometimes  hand-fhaped  or  winged,  are  generally 
alternate.  The  footftalk,  which  is  fometimes  cylindric, 
fometimes  angular,  is  membranous,  and  very  large  at 
its  origin,  furrounding  a  great  part  of  the  ftem  from 
which  it  proceeds.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite. 
They  proceed  either  fingly  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
or  termination  of  the  branches,  or  terminate  the  branch¬ 
es  in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  in  fome 
is  wanting ;  in  others  it  is  generally  compofed  of  five 
pieces,  which  fall  off  with  the  petals.  The  petals  are  in 
number  from  4  to  15  ;  generally  equal,  and  fome¬ 
times  difpofed  in  two  or  three  feries  ;  five  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  number.  The  ftamina  are  in  number  from  5 
to  300,  diftindl,  and  attached  generally  in  feveral  rows 
or  feries  to  the  receptacle.  The  feed-buds^  are  gene¬ 
rally  numerous ;  the  ftyle  is  frequently  wanting.  In 
fome  the  feed-veffel  is  wanting ;  in  others  it  is  compofed 
of  feveral  dry  capfules,  each  containing  a  fingle  cell. 

The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  frequently  angular.  Moft: 
of  thefe  plants  are  acrid,  and  many  of  them  poifonous. 

In  general,  plants  that  have  a  great  number  of  ftamina 
are  noxious  in  their  quality.  When  burnt,  thefe  plants 
furnifh  a  fixed  alkali ;  by  diftillation  there  is  drawn 
from  them  a  kind  of  nitrous  and  aluminous  fubftance. 
With  refpedl  to  their  virtues,  they  are  cauftic  and  pur¬ 
gative. 

27.  Rhaadex,  confiding  of  poppy,  and  a  fe  v  genera 
which  rcfemble  it  in  habit  and  ftrudture.  Thefe  plants, 
upon  being  cut,  emit  plentifully  a  juice,  which  is  white 
in  poppy,  and  yellow  in  the  others.  With  refpedl  to 
their  virtues,  they  feem  to  operate  principally  upon  the 
nerves.  Their  juice  is  foporific  and  narcotic,  their 
feeds  lefs  fo,  their  roots  aperient.  Applied  externally, 
they  are  flightly  corrofive. 

28.  Lurid x,  confiding  of  plants  whofe  pale  and  o- 
minous  appearance  feems  to  indicate  fomething  baleful 
and  noxious  in  their  natural  quality,  Moft  of  thefe 
plants  are  herbaceous  aud  perennial.  Many  of  them 

•  are  of  the  mafqued  tribe  of  flowers  ;  others  refemble 
thefe  in  their  general  appearance,  but  differ  from  them 
effentially  in  the  equality  of  their  ftamina.  The  roots 
are  generally  branched,  fometimes  tuberous.  The 
ftems  and  branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fimple,  and  placed  alternate.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  cluf¬ 
ters  from  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaves  and  branches. 

In  fome  fpecies  of  lycium,  they  terminate  the  branch¬ 
es.  The  calyx  is  generally  of  one  piece  deeply  di¬ 
vided  into  five  parts.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  pe¬ 
tal,  which  is  either  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel  fliaped.  The 
ftamina  are  four  or  five  in  number ;  and  thofe  either  of 
equal  lengths,  as  in  the  greater,  or  unequal.  The  feed- 
bud  is  placed  above  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The 
ftyle  is  fingle  ;  and  is  terminated  by  a  fummit  which  is 
-hemifpherical,  and  frequently  channelled  or  furrowed. 

The  feed-veffel,  in  fuch  as  have  equal  ftamina,  is  a  berry  ; 
in  the  reft,  it  is  generally  a  capfule.  The  feeds  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  frequently  kidney-ftiaped. — Thefe  plants 
in  general  are  poifonous.  They  have  an  infipid  tafte, 
and  a  naufeous  difagreeable  fmell. 

2 y.  Campanacets,  (from  cajf.pana  a  bell) ;  plants  with 
bell-fliaped  flowers.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  her¬ 
baceous  and  perennial.  The  roots  are  either  fpindle- 
ihaped. 
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fhaped,  or  branching  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  are  round. 
The  branches  are  generally  alternate.  The  leaves  are 
fimple,  alternate,  and  commonly  attached  to  the  branch¬ 
es  by  a  femi-cylindric  foot-ftalk,  which  is  furrowed 
above.  The  indentments  are  terminated  by  a  fmall 
white  tubercle  or  knob,  which  renders  them  confpicu- 
ous.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  and  proceed  ei¬ 
ther  folitary  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  are  col¬ 
lected  into  a  fpike  and  head  at  the  end  of  the  flower- 
ftalk.  The  calyx  is  univerfally  a  perianthium  fituated 
upon  or  round  the  germen,  and  generally  compofed 
of  one  leaf  deeply  divided  into  five  fegments.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  of  the  bell,  funnel,  or  wheel 
lhape.  The  tube,  in  flowers  of  the  bell  and  wheel  lhape, 
is  very  Ihort ;  in  thofe  of  the  funnel-lhape,  very  long. 
In  Greek  valerian,  the  tube  is  fhut  with  five  valves, 
which  are  placed  on  its  apex  or  top.  The  limb  or  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided  into  five  feg¬ 
ments,  which  fpread,  and  are  alternate  with  the  divifions 
of  the  calyx.  The  corolla  is  generally  permanent.  The 
ftamina  are  five  in  number,  attached  to  the  bafe  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  alternate  with  its  divifions,  and 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  calyx.  The  filaments  are  di- 
ftindl ;  very  large  at  their  origin  ;  and  frequently  ap¬ 
proach  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  vault,  which  covers  the 
fummit  of  the  germen.  They  are  flender  and  awl- 
Ihaped  above.  The  antherse  are  very  long ;  oval ;  marked 
with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  either  dillinft,  or  united 
in  a  cylinder..  The  pollen  is  compofed  of  very  fmall, 
fpherical,  white,  finning,  and  tranfparent  particles. 
The  germen  is  roundilh,  and  fituated  either  wholly  or 
in  part  under  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  generally 
Angle,  and  of  the  lengfh  of  the  fiamina  or  corolla. 
The  ftigma  is  commonly  Angle,  but  deeply  divided. 
The  feed-veffel  is  a  roundilh  capfule,  generally  divided 
into  three  cells,  and  furniftied  externally  with  the  fame 
number  of  valves.  The  feeds  are  fmall,  numerous,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  gene¬ 
rally  rounded,  and  fometimes  cornered. — This  order 
furniflies  many  excellent  medicines.  The  plants  abound 
with  a  white  milky  juice,  which,  upon  the  ftalk  being 
cut,  flows  out  in  great  quantities. 

30.  Contort (from  con  together,  and  torquco  to 
twift)  ;  confifting  of  plants  which  have  a  Angle  petal 
that  is  twifted  or  bent  towards  one  fide.  This  order 
furniflies  trees,  flirubs,  and  fat  fucculent  plants,  fome 
of  which  retain  their  leaves  during  the  winter.  The 
herbaceous  vegetables  in  this  order  are  generally  peren¬ 
nial.  The  roots  are  fometimes  branching,  but  com¬ 
monly  flefiiy,  fucculent,  and  garnilhed  with  fibres  or 
firings  like  thofe  of  turnip.  The  ftems  are  round  and 
in  fome  genera  pulpy  and  fucculent.  The  branches 
are  fometimes  placed  alternate,  and  fometimes  oppofite. 
The  buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  and  naked  or  without 
feales.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  alternate,  fometimes 
placed  oppofite  in  pairs,  and  not  feldom  furround  the 
ftem  in  whirls.  They  are  attached  to  the  branches  by 
a  cylindrical  foot-ftalk',  which  is  Ihort,  and  frequently 
united  to  the  foot-ftalk  of  the  oppofite  leaf.  The  de- 
ftnfive  and  offenfive  weapons  in  this  order  are  a  dow  ny 
fort  of  pubefcence,  and  fimple,  or  forked  prickles, 
which,  in  fome  genera,  iffue  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  ;  and  ftand  ei¬ 
ther  fingly  upon  their  footftalks,  or  are  colle&ed  into 
umbels  and  clutters.  Thefe  bunches  or  collections  of. 
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flowers  fometimes  terminate  the  branches,  fometimes 
proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  branches,  and  fometimes 
ftand  at  the  fide  of  the  wings  without  ifluing  from 
them.  The  flower-cup  is  compofed  of  one  leaf  divided , 
almoft  to  the  bafe  in  five  unequal  fegments,  which  em¬ 
brace  each  other,  and  are  permanent,  or  accompany 
the  feed-bud  to  its  maturity.  The  corolla  confifts  of 
one  petal,  which  in  the  different  genera  is  bell,  falver, 
funnel,  or  wheel  fliaped.  The  limb,  or  upper  fpread- 
ing  part  of  the  petal,  is  generally  divided  into  five 
equal  parts,  which  are  flightly  bent  or  twifted  to  the 
left,  and  embrace  or  unfold  each  other  like  the  petals 
of  the  mallow  tribe.  The  tube  is  generally  long  and . 
cylindrical ;  fometimes  club- fliaped,  and  often  wanting. 
In  feveral  flowers  of  this  order  the  petal  is  accompanied 
with  that  fpecies  of  fuperfluity  termed  a  neftarium.  Ia 
the  different  genera,  however,  it  affumes  very  differ¬ 
ent  appearances.  The  ftamina  are  five  in  number,  Ihort,, 
equal,  attached  at  the  fame  height,  to  the  tube  of  the 
petal,  alternate  with  its  divifions,  and  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  the  calyx.  The  antherae  are  generally  ereft,  and 
frequently  approach  fo  as  to  form  a  compact  body  in 
the  middle  of  the  flower.  The  feed- bud  is  either  Angle 
or  double.  In  fome  the  ftyle  is  wanting.  The  ftigma 
is  frequently  double.  The  feed-veffel  in  fome  genera  . 
is  a  pulpy  fruit,  of  the  berry  and  cherry  kind  ;  but 
moll  frequently  that  fpecies  termed  by  Linnaeus  con- 
ceptaculum ,  ami  folliculus ,  which  lias  one  valve  or  ex¬ 
ternal  inclofure,  opens  lengthways  on  one  fide,  and  : 
has  not  the  feeds  fattened  to  it.  Two  of  thefe  dry 
fruits,  with  a  Angle  cell,  compofe  the  feed-vefiel  of  moil 
plants  of  this  order.  The  feeds  are  generally  ,  numerous, . 
and  in  feveral  genera  crowned  with  a  long  pappus  or 
downy  wing  like  that  of  the  compound  flowers,  by 
means  of  which  they  eafily  difperfe  and  fow  themfelves. 
— The  plants  of  this  order  being  cut,  emit  a  juice  which, 
is  generally  milky,  and  fometimes  of  a  greeiiiih  white. 
From  the  circumftance  of  their  abounding  in  this  milky 
juice,  the  greater  part  are  deemed  poifonous  ;  repeated 
obfervations  having  eftabliihed  this  aphorifm,  That 
milky  plants, except  thofe  of  the  plain  compoundflowers, . 
are  generally  of  a  baneful  deftru&ive  nature,  and  ought 
at  leaft  to.  be.  adminiftered  with  caution.  With  refpeft 
to  their  fenfible  qualities,  they  are  bitter  ;  particularly 
the  feed  roots,  and  bark,,  in  which  refides  their  prin¬ 
cipal  virtue. 

31.  Vcpreculje,  ( from  vepres  ■  a  briar  or  bramble),, 
confifting  of  plants  refembling  the  daphne,  dirca,  gni- 
dia,  See.  but  which,  however,  do  not  conftitnte  a  true 
natural  affemblage. 

32.  Papilionacea,  plants  that  have  papilionaceous  : 
flowers,  ir  e.  fomewhat  refembling  a  butterfly  in  lhape ; , 
of  which  number  are  all  the  leguminous  plants.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  of  very  different  duration;  fome 
of  them  being  herbaceous,  and  thofe  either  annual  or 
perennial ;  others  woody  vegetables  of  the  Ihrub  and' 
tree  kind,  a  few  of  which  rife  to  the  height  of  70  feet  - 
and  upwards.  The  herbaceous  plants  of  this  order  ge¬ 
nerally  climb ;  for,  being  weak  and  as  it  were  help- 
lefs  of  themfelves,  they  are  provided  by  nature  with: 
tendrils,  and  even  lharp-  pointed,  hooks,  at  their  extre¬ 
mities,  to  fallen  upon  the  neighbouring  trees  or  rocks  ; . 
or  the  ftalks  are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  twilling  ; 
themfelves,  for  the  purpofe  of  fnpport,  around  the  bo¬ 
dies  in  their,  neighbourhood..  The  pea,  vetch,  and  kid-:  - 
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ney-bean,  afford  familiar  examples  of  this  appearance. 
The  flirubs  and  trees  of  this  order  are  moftly  armed  with 
ftrong  fpines.  The  roots  are  very  long,  and  furniftied 
with  fibres  ;  but  fome  genera  have  flefhy  knobs  or  tu¬ 
bercles  placed  at  proper  intervals  along  the  fibres.  The 
Items  are  cylindric,  as  likewife  the  young  branches, 
which  are  placed  alternately  :  thofe  which  climb,  twift 
themfelves  from  right  to  left,  in  a  direction  oppofite  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  fun.  The  bark  of  the  large 
trees  is  extremely  thick  and  wrinkled,  fo  as  to  refemble 
a  net  with  long  mefhes  ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  in  the 
middle,  and  commonly  coloured  or  veined.  The  buds 
are  hemifperical,  without  fcales,  and  proceed  from  the 
branches  horizontally  a  little  above  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
and  of  different  forms,  being  either  fimple,  finger-fha- 
ped,  or  winged.  This  laft  form  is  very  common  ;  the 
lobes  or  Idler  leaves  are  entire,  and  fometimes  placed 
in  pairs,  but  mod  commonly  the  winged  leaf  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  odd  lobe.  The  winged  or  pinnated  leaves 
of  this  order  have  a  daily  or  periodical  motion,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  progrefs  of  the  fun  in  his  diurnal 
ccmrfe.  The  common  footllalk  of  the  winged  and  com¬ 
pound  leaves  is  marked  on  the  tipper  furface  with  a  ca¬ 
vity  or  furrow  which  runs  through  its  whole  length. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite;  and  proceed  either  from 
the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  from  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  The  calyx  is  a  perianthium  of  one  leaf,  bell- 
fliaped,  bunching  out  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  on  its  brim 
or  margin  into  five  irregular  divifions  or  teeth ;  the  lower- 
mod  of  which,  being  the  odd  one,  is  longer  than  the 
reft  :  the  other  four  ftand  in  pairs,  of  which  the  upper - 
moft  is  (horteft,  and  Hands  fartheft  afunder.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  calyx  is  moiftened  with  a  fweet  liquor  like 
honey,  fo  may  be  deemed  the  neftarium  of  thefe  plants. 
The  petals  are  four  or  five  in  number,  very  irregular, 
and  from  their  figure  and  pofition  bear  an  obvious  re- 
femblance  to  a  butterfly  expanding  its  wings  for  flight. 
Thefe  petals  have  been  characterized  by  diftinCt  names : 
the  upper  one,  which  is  commonly  the  largeft,  is  termed 
th tjlandard,  (vexHluvt )  ;  the  two  fide  petals,  the  wings, 
(ala);  and  the  lowermoft,  which  is  generally  united 
at  top,  and  divided  at  bottom,  the  keel,  (carina).  The 
ftamina  are  generally  ten  :  thefe  are  either  totally  di- 
ftinft,  or  united  by  the  filaments  into  one  or  two  bun¬ 
dles  involving  the  feed-bud.  In  the  latter  cafe,  where 
there  are  two  fets  of  united  filaments,  one  of  the  fets  is 
compofed  of  9  ftamina,  which  are  united  into  a  crooked 
cylinder,  that  is  cleft  on  one  fide  thro’  its  whole  length : 
along  this  cleft  lies  the  tenth  filament  or  ftamen,  which 
conftitutes  the  fecond  fet,  and  is  often  fo  clofely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fecond  bundle,  that  it  cannot  be  fepara- 
ted  without  fome  difficulty.  The  antherae  are  fmall, 
round,  marked  with  four  longitudinal  furrows,  and 
flightly  attached  to  the  filaments.  In  lupine,  the  an- 
therte  are  alternately  round  and  oblong.  The  feed-bud 
is  Angle,  placed  upon  the  receptacle  of  the  flower,  ob¬ 
long,  cylindrical,  (lightly  compreffed,  of  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  united  ftamina  by  which  it  is  invol¬ 
ved,  and  fometimes  elevated  by  a  (lender  footftalk 
which  iffues  from  the  centre  of  the  calyx.  The  ftyle  is 
fingle,  (lender,  and  generally  crooked  or  bent.  The 
ftigma  is  commonly  covered  with  a  beautiful  down,  and 
placed  immediately  under  the  antherae.  The  feed-vef- 
fd  is  that  fort  of  pod  termed  a  legumcn ,  which  is  of  an 
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oblong  figure,  more  or  lefs  compreffed,  with  two  Valve3, 
and  one,  two,  or  more  cavities.  Thefe  cavities  are  oft* 
en  feparated,  when  ripe,  by  a  fort  of  joints.  The  feeds 
are  generally  few  in  number,  round,  fmooth,  and  flefhy. 
Jointed  pods  have  generally  a  fingle  feed  in  each  arti¬ 
culation.  The  feeds  are  all  fattened  along  one  future, 
and  not  alternately  to  both,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of 
pod  termed^57/'y«<?. — The  plants  of  this  family  are,  in 
general,  mucilaginous.  From  the  inner  bark  of  moft  of 
them  flows,  either  naturally  or  by  iucifion,  a  clammy 
liquor,  which  dries  and  hardens  like  gum  ;  the  juice  of 
others  is  fweet  like  fugar  ;  fome  tafte  bitter,  and  are 
purgative,  emetic,  or  even  mortal.  A  fpecies  of  eaftern 
aftragalus,  with  goats-rue  leaves,  is  faid  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  cauftic,  and  to  burn  the  tongue  exceflively  when 
chewed.  In  general,  however,  thefe  plants  are  foft 
and  clammy.  With  refpedl  to  their  virtues,  the  plants 
of  this  order  are  highly  emollient ;  fome  of  them  are 
vulnerary  and  aftringent ;  and  the  root  of  anonis,  or 
reft-harrow,  is  diuretic. 

3  Lementacea,  (from  lomentum ,  a  colour  ufed  by 
painters).  Many  of  thefe  plants  furnilh  beautiful  tinc¬ 
tures,  and  fome  of  them  are  much  ufed  in  dyeing.  They 
very  much  refemble  the  laft  order,  differing  only  in  the 
following  particulars.  I.  In  all  plants  of  this  order, 
except  milk- wort,  the  (lamina  are  diftinef.  The  flower 
i6  not  (haped  like  a  butterfly,  but  is  lefs  irregular,  and 
frequently  confifts  but  of  one  petaL  The  leaves  are 
fometimes  fimple,  but  moft  commonly  winged.  The 
feeds  are  commonly  marked  with  a  circular  furrow  on 
both  fides.  Like  thofe  of  the  leguminous  tribe,  the 
plants  of  this  order  are  generally  mucilaginous.  From 
the  inner  bark  of  the  greatet*  number  exfudes,  either 
naturally  or  by  incifion,  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  which 
fometimes  dries  upon  the  plant,  and  becomes  a  gummy 
fubftance. 

34.  Cucurlitacea ,  (from  cucurbit  a  a  gourd);  con¬ 
fiding  of  plants  which  refemble  the  gourd  in  external 
figure,  habit,  virtues,  and  fenfible  qualities. — The 
plants  of  this  order,  which  generally  climb,  and  have 
long  diffufed  branches,  are  moftly  herbaceous  and  per¬ 
ennial.  The  roots  in  the  perennial  plants  of  this  or¬ 
der  are  (haped  like  thofe  of  the  turnip;  in  the  annuals 
they  are  branching  and  fibrous.  The  ftems  are  cylin¬ 
dric  and  fucculent  The  young  branches  have  genes 
rally  five  corners.  In  fome  fpecies  of  paffion-flower 
they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  angular,  and 
fometimes  hand-(haped.  They  are  attached  to  the 
branches  by  a  foot-ftalk,  which  is  pretty  long  and  cy¬ 
lindrical,  without  any  furrow.  From  the  wing  or  angle 
of  each  of  the  upper  leaves  proceeds  a  tendril,  which  is 
either  fimple  or  branching,  and  twifts  itfelf  fpirally 
round  the  different  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fupportirig  and  training  of  the  branches. 

The  lower  leaves  have  no  tendril  The  flowers  are  ei* 
ther  hermaphrodite  or  male  and  female.  In  this  laft, 
the  male  flowers  are  generally  feparated  from  the  female 
upon  the  lame  root ;  and  that  either  in  the  fame  wing 
or  angle  of  the  leaves,  or  in  different  angles.  The  flower- 
cup,  in  the  female  flowers,  is  placed  upon  the  feed- 
bud  ;  and  generally  confilt  of  one  bell-ftiaped  leaf, 
that  is  deeply  divided  into  five  unequal  fegmeuts,  and, 
unlike  the  other  plants  which  have  the  calyx  feated  up¬ 
on  the  fruit,  falls  off  with  the  petals  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower.  The  corolla  confifts  of  one  petal, 
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1  with  five  equal  divifions,  which  adhere  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  as  if  glued  to  it.  A  fpecies  of  paffion- flower, 
termed  by  Linnaeus  pajjlflora  fubcrofa,  wants  the  petals. 

I  The  itamina  are  in  number  from  one  to  five,  ffiort,  and 

generally  inferted  into  the  calyx.  The  filaments  are  di- 
llinft  ;  the  antherae  of  many  genera  are  united  in  a  cy¬ 
linder.  In  the  pafiion-flower  they  are  flightly  attached 
to  the  filaments,  on  which  they  turn  like  a  vane  or  the 
needle  of  a  compafs.  The  feed-bud  is  Angle,  and  pla¬ 
ced  below  the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  ge¬ 
nerally  Angle,  cylindrical,  of  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
and  crowned  with  a  triple  ftigma.  The  feed-veffel  is 
generally  pulpy,  of  the  apple  or  berry  kind,  and  con- 
fills  of  one,  two,  or  three  cells.  The  feeds  are  nume- 

I  rous,  generally  flat  or  compreffed,  and  fometimes  co¬ 

vered  with  that  kind  of  proper  coat  called  by  Linnaeus 
arillus. — The  fruit  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  purga¬ 
tive  and  refrelhirig;  that  of  fome  of  them  prove  a  very 
violent  emetic  when  ufed  too  freely 

35.  Sentico/a ,  <Jromferttis-  a  briar  or  bramble);  con¬ 
fining  of  the  rofe,  bramble,  and  other  plants  which  re- 
femble  them  in  port  and  external  ftru&ure.  Thefe 
plants  are  fo  nearly  allied  in  form,  habit,  and  ftruc- 
ture,  to  thofe  of  the  natural  order  Pomacex>  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  beeu  feparated  from  it.  The  leaves 
have  a  llyptic  tafte  ;  the  fruits  ar£  acid  and  cooling. 
With  refpeft  to  their  virtues,  the  leaves  are  vulnerary 
and  aflringent,  the  roots  are  diuretic.  The  acid  fruits, 
as  ftrawberry  and  rafpberry,  are  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  pu¬ 
trid  and  bilious  fevers,  as  lik^wife  in  contagious  and 
epidemic  dyfenteries,  which  prevail  in  fummer  and  au¬ 
tumn,  and  are  occafioned  by  a  fudden  tranfition  from  a 
hot  to  a  cold  air,  or  by  the  acrid  humour  which  flows 
into  the  inteftines. 

3 6.  Pomace a,  (from pomum  an  apple);  confiftingof 
thofe  which  have  a  pulpy  efculent  fruit,  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which 
furniffi  many  of  our  moil  efteemed  fruits,  are  moftly 
of  the  Ihrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  branched, 
fibrous,  and  in(the  greater  part  very  long.  The  Hems 
and  branches  are  cylindric.  Thefe  laft  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate  ;  and,  when  young,  are,  in  fome  genera,  angu¬ 
lar.  The  bark  is  thick  and  wrinkled.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  and 
covered  with  fcales  which  lie  over  each  other  like  tiles. 
The  leaves,  which  differ  in  form,  being  in  fome  genera 
Ample,  in  others  winged,  are,  in  the  greater  number, 
placed  alternate.  The  footftalk  of  the  leaves  is  fur¬ 
rowed  above,  and  frequently. accompanied  by  a  number 
of  knobs  like  glands.  Moll  of  thefe  plants  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  two  llipulae  at  the  origin  of  the  young  foot- 
ftalksof  the  leaves.  Thefe,  in  fome  genera,  are  pretty 
large  ;  in  others,  they  are  fo  fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  per¬ 
ceived  ;  and  in  cocoa-plumb,  in  particular,  they  by  their 
minutenefs  refemble  hairs.  The  flowers  are  univerfally 
hermaphrodite,  except  in  fptrxa  aruncus ,  in  which  male 
and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  diltinil  plants.  In 
the  greater  number  of  genera  they  are  produced  in  du¬ 
ll  fters  or  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  calyx.is 

of  one  piece,  with  five  fegments  or  divifions,  which  are 
permanent,  and  placed  above  the  feed-bud  in  fome  ;  in 
the  reft,  they  either  fall  off  with  the  flower,  or  wither 
upon  the  ftalk.  The  petals  are  five  in  number,  and  are 
inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  ftamina  are 
generally  20  and  upwards,  and  attached  like  the  petals 
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to  the  margin  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  The  anthera* 
are  ffiort,  and  flightly  attached  to  the  filaments.  The 
feed- bud  is  Angle;  and  in  thofe  genera  which  have  the 
calyx  permanent,  it  is  placed  below  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower.  The  feed-veffel  b  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  apple, 
berry,  or  cherry  kind.  Thofe  of  the  apple  kind  are  di¬ 
vided  internally  into  a  number  of  cavities  or  cells.  The 
feeds  are  numerous. — The  pulpy  fruits  of  this  order  are 
acid,  efculent,  and  of  great  efficacy  in  putrid  and  bili¬ 
ous  fevers. 

37.  Columniferi e,  (from  columna  a  pillar,  and  fero  to 
bear);  confifting  of  plants  whofe  ftamina  and  piftil  have 
the  appearance  of  a  column  or  pillar  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  This  order  furniffies  a  choice  collection  of 
herbs  both  annual  and  perennial,  ffirubs,  and  trees* 

Thefe  are  very  different  in  fize  and  height,  from  the 
Creeping  mallows,  and  low  ffirubby  tea- tree,  to  the 
flefhy  limes,  and  the  more  lofty  filk  cotton-trees,  which 
by  fome  modern  writers  are  affirmed  to  be  fo  large  as 
not  to  be  fathomed  by  16  men,  and  fo  tall  that  an  ar¬ 
row  cannot  reach  their  top.  The  ffirubs  and  trees  of 
this  order  are  deciduous,  pretty  thick,  of  a  beautiful 
appearance,  with  an  ereCl  Item,  which  is  formed  by  its 
branches  and  foliage  into  a  round  head.  The  roots  are 
extremely  long,  branch  but  little,  and  either  run  per¬ 
pendicularly  downwards,  or  extend  themlelves  horizon? 
tally  below  the  furface.  The  ftems  are  cylindric.  The- 
young  branches,  though  commonly  of  the  fame  figure,, 
are  fometimes  angular.  The  bark  is  thick  and  pliant.. 

The  wood,  in  general,  very  foft  and  light.  The  buds 
are  of  a  conic  form,  naked,  or  without  lcales ;  and  fitua- 
ted  either  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  branch  and  leaf.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  fimple,  divided  into  feveral  lobes,  and  fre¬ 
quently  hand  or  finger  ffiaped.  The  ribs  or  nerves  oo> 
the  back  of  the  leaf,  in  fome  genera  of  this  order,  are 
provided  near  tlieir  origin  with  a  number  of  hollow  fur¬ 
rows  or  glands,  which,  being  filled  with  a  clammy  ho¬ 
ney-like  liquor,  have  been  confidered  as  fo  many  veffels 
of  fecretion.  The  footftalk  of  the  leaves  is  cylindric,. 
fwelled  at  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  jundlion 
with  the  branch.  The  flowers  are  univerfally  herma¬ 
phrodite,  except  in  higgeleria ,  and  a  fpecies  of  Virgi¬ 
nian  marffimallow,  called  by  Linnaeus  nctp.ta  dioica  ; 
the  former  of  which -bears  male  and  female,  the  latter, 
male  and  hermaphrodite,  flowers  on  different  roots.  In 
many  plants  of  this  order,  the  flowers  generally  open 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  remain  expanded  till, 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  flowers  either  terminate  the 
branches,  proceed  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  or 
are  difpofed  either  fingly  or  in  a ,  corymbus  along  the 
branches  or  item.  In  mo  ft  of  thefe  genera  the  calyx  is- 
Angle,  but  in  others  frequently  double.  In  thefe  laft. 
the  inner  calyx  is  always  of  one  piece,  generally  divided 
into  five  fegments;  the  outer  confifts  either  of  one  leaf, 
of  three  dittindl  leaves,  or  of  many.  The  calyx,  when 
Angle,  is  fometimes  compofed  of  one  leaf  which  is  per¬ 
manent,  prof  feveral  diftindl  leaves  which  are  generally 
coloured,  and  fall  off  with  the  petals.  In  plants  that 
have  a  double  calyx,  both  flower-cups  are  generally  per¬ 
manent.  The  petals  in  this  order  are  from  four  to  nine  ; 
five  is  the  prevailing  number.  The  ftamina,  which  are 
in  number  from  5  to  20  and  upwards,  are  generally  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  common  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  or  into 
the  piftillum  or  feed-bud.  The  filaments  are  either  dl- 
3  N  ftin&y. 
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ftinft,  or  united  in  a  cylinder,  which,  proceeding  from 
the  receptacle  of  the  calyx,  furrounds  the  feed-bud,  and 
attaches  itfelf  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  with  which  it 
flightly  unites.  The  antheise  are  frequently  roundifh, 
and  placed  ere£t  on  the  filament;  mod  commonly,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  oblong  or  kidney-fhaped,  and  flightly  at¬ 
tached  by  the  middle,  or  fides,  to  the  filaments,  on 
which  they  turn  like  a  vane  or  needle.  This  laft  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  charafteriftic  of  all  the  mallow  tribe.  The 
feed-bud  is  generally  roundifh  or  conic;  and  fometimes, 
as  in  the  tea-tree,  angular.  The  feed-veffel  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  capfule  ;  fometimes  a  pulpy  fruit  of  the  berry 
or  cherry  kind.  In  fome,  it  is  a  woody  or  membra¬ 
nous  capfule,  divided  into  as  many  cells  internally  as 
there  were  partitions  in  the  feed-bud.  The  feeds  are 
generally  folitary,  fometimes  angular,  and  fometimes 
kidney-fhaped. — Thefe  plants  are  mucilaginous  and  lu¬ 
bricating. 

38.  'Tricocce#  (from  three,  and  a  grain)  \ 

confiding  of  plants  with  a  Angle  three-cornered  cap¬ 
fule,  having  three  cells  or  internal  divifions,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Angle  feed.  The  Angle  feed-veffel  of  thefe 
plants  is  of  a  Angular  form,  and  refembles  three  ,eap- 
lules,  which  adhere  to  one  common  footdalk  as  a  centre, 
but  are  divided  externally  into  three  pretty  deep  parti¬ 
tions.  This  farn'ly  is  not  completely  natural.  It  mull 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  charafter  expreffed  in 
the  title  is  a  driking  one  ;  and  that  though  the  plants 
which  podefs  it  are  not  connected  by  fuch  numerous 

•  relations  as  to  form  a  true  natural  ademblage,  yet  they 
are  by  that  circumdance  didinguifhed  from  all  other 
plants  with  as  great,  nay  greater  facility,  than  by 
any  artificial  character  yet  known.  But  all  the  gene¬ 
ra  of  this  order  have  not  the  driking  character  juft 
mentioned. 

39.  Siliquofe ,  (from  Jiliqua  a  pod)  ;  confiding  of 
plants  which  have  a  pod  for  their  feed-veffel.  This 
order  chiefly  furnifhes  biennial  and  perennial  herbs  of 
an  irregular  figure.  The  roots  are  long,  branched, 
crooked,  and  fibrous.  In  fome  they  are  fucculent  and 
flefhy,  in  others  jointed.  The  ftems  and  young 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  leaves,  which  differ  in 
point  of  form,  being  fometimes  Ample,  fometimes 
winged,  are  generally  plaeed  alternate.  The  flowers 
are  hermaphrodite,  and  in  the  greater  number  difpofed 
in  a  fpike  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The 
flower-cup  is  compofed  of  four  leaves,  which  are  ob¬ 
long,  hollow,  blunt,  bunched  at  the  bafe,  and  fall 
with  the  flower.  Thefe  leaves  are  fometimes  eredt, 
and  fometimes  fpread  horizontally.  The  petals,  which 
are  four  in  number,  fpread  at  top,  and  arc  difpofed 
like  a  crofs  ;  the  claws  or  lower  part  of  the  petals  are 
eredl,  flat,  awl-fhaped,  and  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
calyx.  The  upper  part  widens  outwards.  The  ftami- 
na  are  fix  in  number ;  two  of  which  are  of  the  length 
of  the  calyx,  and  the  remaining  four  fomewhat  longer, 
but  fhorter  than  the  petals.  The  antherce  are  of  an 
oblong  figure,  pointed,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  and  eredt. 
Betwixt  the  (lamina,  in  plants  of  this  order,  are  gene¬ 
rally  lodged  one,  two,  or  four,  round  greenilh  knots, 
which  in  fome  genera  are  fo  fmall  as  to  elude  the  fight. 
Thefe  glands,  called  by  Linnreus  glnndula  neflariferte, 
and  ufed  very  improperly  by  that  author  as  an  effential 
charadler  in  diferimiuating  the  genera,  feem  to  be  pro¬ 
minences  of  the  receptacle  of  the  flower;  occafioned 
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by  the  (lamina  being  deeply  lodged  in  its  fubftance. 
The  feed-bud-is  (ingle,  and  (lands  upon  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower.  The  ftyle,  which  is  either  cylindric  or 
flat  like  a  fcale,  is  of  the  length  of  the  four  longer 
(lamina  in  fome  genera ;  in  others  it  is  very  (hort,  01* 
even  wanting.  It  accompanies  the  feed-bud  to  its  ma¬ 
turity.  The  ftigma  is  blunt,  and  fometimes  deeply 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  feed-veffel  is  either  a  long 
pod,  or  a  fhort  and  round  one.  Either  fort  has  two 
valves  or  external  openings,  and  in  a  great  many  ge¬ 
nera  the  fame  number  of  internal  cavities  or  cells,  the 
partition  of  which  projedts  at  the  top  beyond  the 
valves.  The  feeds  are  roundifh,  fmall,  and  attached 
alternately  by  a  (lender  thread  to  both  futures  or  join¬ 
ings  of  the  valves.  Thefe  plants  have  a  watery,  (harp, 
lixivial  tafte ;  and  are  charged  with  a  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  which  is  drawn  from  them  by  burning,  and  being 
diddled  without  any  addition  produces  a  volatile  alkali. 
Mod  of  them  have  a  (linking  fmell.  With  refpedl  to 
tlicir  virtues,  they  are  diuretic,  attenuating,  deterfive, 

^nd  antifcoibutic.  Thefe  qualities,  however,  are  mod 
Eminently  poffeffed  by  the  live  plants ;  when  dried, 
they  either  entirely  disappear,  or  are  greatly  diminifh- 
ed.  Applied  externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufeful  in  dif- 
eafes  of  the  (kin,  as  the  itch,  leprofy,  &c. 

40.  Perfonata ,  (from  perform,  a  mafque)  ;  con¬ 
fiding  of  a  number  of  plants  whofe  flowers  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  an  irregular,  gaping,  or  grinning  petal,  in  fi¬ 
gure  fomewhat  refembling  the  fuout  of  an  animal. 
This  order  furniihes  both  herbaceous  and  woody  vege- 
tables  of  the  (hrub  and  tree  kind.  The  roots  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fibrous  and  branched.  The  items  and  branches 
are  cylindric  when  young,  except  in  fome  fpecies-of 
figwort,  in  which  they  are  fquare.  The  leaves  are 
Ample,  generally  placed  oppofite  in  pairs  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  branches,  but  in  many  genera  (land-alter¬ 
nate  towards  the  top.  The  flowers  are  univerfally  her¬ 
maphrodite  5  they  proceed  either  fingly  or  in  clufters 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  terminate  the  branches 
in  a  fpike,  panicle,  or  head.  The  calyx  is  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  cut  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  fegments, 
or  divifions,  that  are  permanent.  The  corolla  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  one  irregular  petal,  with  two  lips,  refembling, 
as  was  already  obferved,  the  head  or  fnout  of  an  ani¬ 
mal.  In  fome  plants  the  (lamina  are  two  or  four  in 
number,  and  of  an  equal  length  ;  in  others  they  are 
univerfally  four  in  number,  two  of  which  are  long  and 
two  (hort.  The  feed- bud  is  (ingle,  and  placed  above 
the  receptacle  of  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is  fmgle; 
thread- (haped  ;  bent  in  the  diredtion  of  the  (lamina  ; 
and  crowned  with  a  ftigma,  which  is  generally  blunt, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  two.  The  feed-veffel  is  a 
capfule,  generally  divided  internally  into  two  cavities 
or  cells,  and  externally  into  the  fame  number  of  valves 
or  iiiclofures.  The  feeds  are  numerous,  and  affixed  to 
a  receptacle  in  the  middle  of  the  capfule. — Thefe  plants 
poffefs  nearly  the  fame  qualities  with  the  lip-flowers, 
though  in  a  lefs  degree.  With  refpedl  to  their  virtues, 
many  of  them  are  aperient,  anodyne,  purgative,  and 
even  emetic.  The  internal  ufe  of  many  of  them  is 
extremely  pernicious  ;  applied  externally,  they  are  ano¬ 
dyne,  and  powerful  refolvents. 

41.  Afperifolia:,  rough-leafed  plants.  The  greateft 

part  of  thefe  are  herbaceous  and  perennial.  The  roots 
are  branching  and  fibrous ;  the  ftems  and  branches 
5  rounded ; 
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rounded ;  the  buds  of  a  conic  form,  naked  or  with¬ 
out  fcales.  The  leaves  are  Ample,  alternate,  commonly 
very  rough  to  the  touch,  and  in  moft  of  the  herbaceous 
plants  fefiile  or  attached  to  the  ft^m  and  branches 
without  any  foot-lialk.  In  the  few  trees,  however,  of 
this  order,  the  leaves  have  a  foot-ltalk,  the  lower  part 
of  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  remains  like  a 
fpine  or  thorn.  The  hairs  are  Ample,  and  generally 
very  rough  to  the  touch.  The  flowers  are  in  fome 
genera  folitary  ;  but  commonly  collected  into  a  fpike 
or  corymbus.  They  do  not  proceed  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  ftem  or  branch  with  the  leaf,  a3  in 
many  plants  ;  but  from  the  Ade  of  the  leaf,  or  from 
that  part  of  the  Item  which  is  oppoAte  to  the  leaf. 
They  are  almolt  univerfally  hermaphrodite  :  in  a  few 
fpecies  of  xordia,  male  and  female  flowers  arc  produ¬ 
ced  upon  different  roots.  The  calyx  is  compofed  of 
one  leaf,  which  is  divided  from  three  to  ten  equal  or 
unequal  parts.  Thofe  with  four  naked  feeds  have  the 
calyx  deeply  divided  into  five  parts  which  are  perma¬ 
nent.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  or  compofed  of 
one  petal,  which  in  different  plants  is  bell,  funnel,  fal- 
ver,  and  wheel  fhaped.  The  divifions  of  the  limb  or 
upper  part  of  the  petal  are  generally  five,  alternate 
with  thofe  of  the  calyx  ;  equal  and  regular,  except  in 
eqhium.  The  ffainina  are  five  in  number,  alternate 
with  the  divifions  of  the  corolla.  They  are  equal,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  a  little  above  its  ori¬ 
gin,  and  of  the  fame  height.  The  antherae  are  in  fome 
genera  comment ;  that  is,  approach  and  form  a  com- 
paft  body  above  the  filaments.  The  piftillum  i3  ge¬ 
nerally  compofed  of  a  flender  ftyle  of  the  fame  length 
wi£h,  the  ftamina,  and  crowned  with  a  fimple  fligma. 
It  proceeds  from  a  germen  or  feed-bud,  which  in  foihe 
plants  is  undivided,  but  generally  fplit  into  four.  The 
feeds  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  lodged  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx. — Moft  of  the  rough- leafed  plants 
are  ufed  in  medicine  :  the  flowers  are  cfteemed  cordial, 
the  leaves  and  roots  vulnerary  and  aflringent ;  and  the 
hard  bony,  feeds  are  reckoned  powerful  promoters  of 
urine.  Externally,  thefe  plants  are  ufed  for  burnings 
and  poifonous  bites  ;  they  extirpate  warts,  and  relieve 
diforders  of  the  loins. 

42.  Verticillat a?,  confiding  of  herbaceous  vegetables, 
having  four  naked  feeds,  and  the  flowers  placed  in 
whorls  round  the  flalk.  The  roots  are  branched  and 
fibrous.  The  Items  are  round  when  old,  but  fquare 
when  young  ;  as  are  likewife  the  young  branches,  which 
Hand  oppoAte.  The  leaves  are  oppofite,  and  in  the 
greater  number  covered  with  tranfparent  points.  Thofe 
which  are  placed  next  the  flower  generally  differ  from 
the  flem-leaves.  In  the  greater  number  of  plants  of 
this  kind,  the  leaves  are  Supported  upon  a  long  cylin¬ 
drical  foot-ftalk  that  is  furrowed  above.  The  flowers 
are  univerfally  hermaphrodite,  except  in  a  fpecies  of 
thyme  mentioned  by  Mr  Adanfon,  which  appears  to 
have  male  or  barren  flowers  on  one  root,  and  female  or 
fertile  flowers  on  the  other.  They  are  difpofed  round 
the  ftem  in  whorls  or  fmall  heads  with  fhort  foot- flalks. 
The  calyx  is-of  one  piece,  that  i3  generally  cut  into  five 
unequal  divifions,  whofe  difpofition  fometimes  reprefents 
two  lips  ;  the  uppermoft  of  which  ha3  commonly  a  lefs 
number  of  divifions:  it  accompanies  the  feeds,  which  it 
nourifhes  in  its  bofom,  to  their  maturity.  The  petal 
is  of  the  gaping  or  lip  kind,  and  in  the  different  ge- 
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nera  is  more  or  lefs  irregular  or  unequal,  either  in  its 
tube,  or  in  the  divifions  of  the  lips ;  the  number  of 
u'hich  varies  from  two  to  five.  Thefe  divifions  fre¬ 
quently  form  two  lips ;  of  which  the  uppermoft,  termed 
the  crejl  and  the  helmet ,  is  fometimes  entire,  fometimes 
more  prlefs  deeply  cut  into  two;  the  lowermofl,  termed 
the  heard,  generally  into  three.  The  (lamina  are  two 
or  four  in  number.  In  the  greater  part  there  are  four 
ftamina  of  unequal  length,  two  of  them  being  long 
-  and  two  fhort.  Thefe  four  unequal  ftamina  are  fre¬ 
quently  difiimilar,  and  approach  by  pairs:  they  are 
inclined  towards  the  back  of  the  petal,  and  parallel ; 
the  two  innermoft  being  (horteft,  and  attached  fome- 
what  lower  than  the  two  others  to  the  tube  of  the 
flower.  The  feed-bud,  which  confifts  of  four  dill  inti 
ovaries,  is  plac.ed  upon  the  feat  of  the  flower,  and  ele¬ 
vates  from  their  centre  a  common  ftyle,  which  is  (len¬ 
der,  bent  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  filaments,  which  it 
fomewhat  exceeds  in  length,  and  terminated  by  a  double 
fligma  or  fummit,  the  divifions  of  which  are  unequal, 
and  turned  backwards.  The  feed-veffel  in  this  order 
is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  four  in  number,  and  lodged 
in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  as  in  a  matrix  or  feed-veffel* 
Each  feed  has  two  covers ;  the  one  external,  of  a  car¬ 
tilaginous  or  leathery  fubftance  ;  the  other  internal, 
membranaceous,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  placed 
immediately  above  the  radicle  or  embryo  plant. — The 
plants  of  this  order  are  fragrant,  warm,  penetrating, 
and  accounted  cordial  and  cephalic.  Their  ehief  vir¬ 
tue  refides  in  the  leaves. 

43.  Dumojk ?,  (from  dumus  a  bufh)  5  confifting  of  a 
number  of  fhrubby  plants,  which  are  thick'fet  with  ir¬ 
regular  branches,  and  bufhy.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  all  of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind,  thick  and  bufhy, 
rifing  from  6  to  25,  30,  and  even  40  feet  high.  Many 
of  them  too,  as  baftard  alaternus,  holly,  iron-wood, 
New-Jerfey-tea,  flar- apple,  viburnum,  winter-berry, 
and  fome  others,  retain  their  beautiful  leaves  during 
the  whole  year.  The  roots  are  branched  and  fibrous. 
The  flems  arecylindric  ;  the  young  branches  fometimes 
angular.  The  buds  are  naked,  that  is,  without  fcales, 
in  the  evergreen  fhrubs  of  this  order ;  covered  with 
fcales  in  moft  of  the  others.  The  leave:,  which  in  fome 
genera  are  fimple,  in  others  compound,  are  placed  al¬ 
ternate  in  fome,  and  oppofite  in  others.  The  flowers 
are  moflly  hermaphrodite.  They  proceed  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  either  fingly  or  in  clnfters  ;  or  they 
terminate  the  ftem  in  that  fort  of  flowering  head  called 
a  corymbus.  The  calyx  is  generally  very  fmall,  placed 
below  or  around  the  feed-bud ;  and  confifts  of  one 
leaf,  with  four,  five,  or  fix  divifions,  which  are  per¬ 
manent.  The  rhamnus  has  no  calyx.  The  petals  are 
in  number  from  one  to  five.  The  ftamina  are  either 
four,  five,  fix,  or  ten.  The  feed- bud  is  generally 
roundifn,  and  placed  within  the  flower.  The  ftyle  is 
commonly  Angle,  and  fometimes  wanting.  The  fligma 
is  either  Angle  or  triple.  The  feed-veffel  is  generally 
a  berry,  fometimes  a  dry  capfule  ;  the  feeds  are  gene¬ 
rally  fingle  and  egg-fhaped.  The  berries,  bark,  and 
flowers  of  many  of  thefe  plants  are  purgative,  and  aft 
particularly  on  the  lymph  and  bile. 

44.  Sepiari* ,  (from  fepes  a  hedge)  ;  confiding  of  a 
beautiful  collection  of  woody  plants,  fome  of  which, 
from  their  fize,  elegance,  and  other  circum [lances,  are 
very  proper  furniture  for  hedges.  This  order  furnifhes 
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\W«dy  plants  both  of  the  fhvub  and  tree  kind,  moft  of 
which  do'not  drop  their  leaves  till  nearly  the  time  when 
the  new  leaves  begin  to  appear. 

.  45.  Umbellate,  (from  umbella  an  umbel)  ;  confift- 
ing  of  plants  whofe  flowers  grow  in  umbels,  with  five 
petals  that  are  often  unequal,  and  two  naked  feeds 
that  are  joined  at  top  and  feparated  below.  Thefe 
plants  are  herbaceous,  and  chiefly  perennial.  The 
roots  are  either  tuberous  or  fpindle-fhaped,  and  fome- 
times  forked.  The  ftems  are  cylindric,  full  of  pitch, 
and  frequently  hollow.  The  branches  are  alternate. 
The  leaves,  which  like  the  branches  are  put  on  alter¬ 
nately,  are  very  different  in  point  of  form  ;  being  Ample 
and  entire  in  fome  ;  target-fhaped,  in  a  fpecies  of  na¬ 
vel-wort  ;  finger  or  hand  (haped,  in  fome  others;  and 
winged  or  pinnated  with  numerous  minute  divifions, 
as  in  the  greater  number.  They  are  fupported  by  a 
foot-ftalk,  which  is  very  broad  and  membranous  at  its 
•origin,  and  commonly  embraces  the  whole  contour  of 
the  Item  and  branches.  The  flowers  are  in  general 
hermaphrodite.  There  are,  however,  fome  that  have 
male  or  barren  flowers  in  the  fame  umbel.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cafe  with  thofe  umbelliferous  plants  which 
have  the  petals  in  the  flowers  of  the  circumference  large 
and  unequal.  In  thefe  plants  the  flowers  in  the  cir¬ 
cumference  only  prove  fertile;  thofe  in  the  centre,  or 
diflt,  proving  abortive.  Oenanthe  and  imperatoria,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  flowers  in  the  circumference 
abortive.  In.ginfeng,  hermaphrodite  and  male  flowers 
are  produced  upon  diftinft  plants.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  an  umbel,  which  is  either  Ample  or  com¬ 
pound.  The  common  calyx  in  this  order  is  that  fort 
termed  very  improperly  by  Linnaeus  tnvolucrum ,  or 
the  flower-cover ;  which  in  the  greater  number  con- 
fifts  of  one  or  more  leaves  placed  under  the  partial  or 
univerfal  umbel,  or  both,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport. 
The  prefence  or  abfence  of  one  or  both  of  thefe  covers 
affords  excellent  marks  in  difcriminating  the  genera  of 
this  very  fimilar  order  of  plants.  The  proper  calyx  of 
each  flower,  in  the  aggregate,  confifts  of  five  minute  in- 
dentments  placed  upon  the  feed-bud,  which  it  enve¬ 
lopes,  and  accompanies  to  its  maturity.  The  petals  are 
five  in  number,  and  difpofed  upon  the  fides  of  the 
flower-cup  in  form  of  a  rofe.  In  the  florets  of  the 
.centre*  the  petals  are  generally  pretty  equal  and  fmall ; 
in  thofe  of  the  circumference,  they  are  frequently  un¬ 
equal  and  larger;  in  the  greater  number,  they  are  heart- 
fliaped,  and  cut  almoft  to  the  middle  in  two.  The 
ftamina  are  five  in  number,  placed  oppofite  to  the  di¬ 
vifions  of  the  flower-cup,  and  alternate  with  the  petals. 
The  feed-bud  is  univerfally  placed  under  the  feat  of  the 
flower,  and  fupports  two  ftyles  which  are  turned  back¬ 
wards,  and  crowned  with  Ample  fummits  which  do  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  ftyles.  The  feed-veffel 
in  this  order  is  wanting.  The  feeds  are  two  in  num¬ 
ber,  which,  when  ripe,  feparate  below,  but  remain 
clofely  attached  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order,  which 
grow  in  dry  places,  are  fudorific,  ftomacliic,  and  warm¬ 
ing.  Their  virtue  refides  chiefly  in  the  feeds  and  leaves. 
Thofe  which  grow  in  marftiy  places  are  generally  poi- 
fonous ;  but,  notwithftandjng  the  extremely  warm  and, 
«ven  cauftic  quality  of  moft  of  thefe  plants,  many  of 
them  are  employed  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  ceconomy 
of  domeftic  affairs. 

46.  Hederacex,  (from  hedera  ivy)  ;  confifting  of  ivy 


and  a  few  other  genera  that  feem  -nearly  allied  to  it. 
This  order  furnifhes  both  herbaceous  and Ihrubby plants; 
moft  of  which,  particularly  ivy  and  vine,  have  creeping 
branches,  which  attach  themfelves  by  roots  or  tendrils 
to  the  bodies  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  roots  are 
long,  withjew  branches.  The  ftems  and  young  branch¬ 
es  are  cylindric.  In  fome  fpecies  of  vine  they  are 
fquare.  The  leaves  are  alternate  ;  fometimes  Ample, 
fometimes  winged,  in  which  the  furface  of  the  leaves 
is  covered  with  points.  The  foot-ftalk  of  the  leaves 
is  cylindrical,  and  without  any  furrow.  The  buds  are 
of  a  conic  form,  and  without  any  foales.  The  flowers 
are  either  hermaphrodite,  male  and  female  upon  diffe¬ 
rent  roots,  or  hermaphrodite  and  male  upon  different 
roots.  In  fome,  they  terminate  the  branches  in  an 
umbel ;  in  others,  they  proceed  in  clutters  from  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  leaves  ;  and  in  fome,  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  along  the  branches.  The  calyx  confills  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  five  parts,  which  are  fmall  and  gene¬ 
rally  permanent.  The  petals  in  this  order  are  gene¬ 
rally  five.  The  ftamina  are  in  number  five  ;  awl-lha- 
ped,  ereft,  and  generally  of  the  length  of  the  petals. 
Ciffus  has  only  four  ftamina,  which  are  inferted  into 
the  neftarium,  a  fort  of  border  furrounding  the  feed- 
bud.  The  antheras  are  roundilh,  and  fometimes,  as  in 
ivy,  attached  to  the  filaments  by  the  fides.  The  feed- 
bud  is  fometimes  round,  fometimes  fhaped  like  a  top 
or  pear,  and  ends  in  one,  two,  or  five  awl-lhaped  ftyles, 
which  are  crowned  with  a  fimple  ftigma.  The  flowers 
of  the  vine  have  no  ftyle.  The  feed-veffel  is  of  the 
berry  kind,  with  one,  two,  or  five  ftyles.  The  feeds 
are  from  one  to  five  in  number ;  placed  either  in  di¬ 
ftinft  cells,  or  difperfed  through  the  pulp  without  any 
partition. 

47.  Stellatte,  (from  Jlella  a  ftar);  confifting  of  plant9 
with  two  naked  feeds,  and  leaves  difpofed  round  the 
ftem  in  form  of  a  radiant  ftar.  This  order  contains 
herbs,  fhrubs,  and  trees.  The  herbs,  which  are  moft 
numerous,  are  chiefly  annual,  and  creep  along  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  The  ftirubs  and  trees  are  moftly 
evergreens,  which  rife  ereft,  and  are  of  an  agreeable 
conic  form. — Thefe  plants  are  opening  ;  fome  of  their 
feeds,  particularly  thofe  of  coffee,  are  bitter  and  cordial ; 
fome  of  them  are  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  others  in  medi¬ 
cine. 

48.  Aggregate,  (from  aggregare,  to  affemble  or  col- 
left);  comprehending  tliofe  plants  which  have  aggre¬ 
gate  flowers,  confifting  of  a  number  of  florets  or  fmall 
flowers,  each  of  which  have  a  proper  and  common 
calyx. 

49.  Compofita ,  confifting  of  plants  with  compound 
flowers.  In  this  order  Linnaeus  has  conflrufted  his 
fir  ft  or  primary  divifions  from  the  different  fexes  of  the 
florets,  which  lie  terms  polygamy ;  the  fubaltern  divi¬ 
fions  are  conftrufted  from  the  figure  of  the  petals,  the 
difpofition  of  the  flowers,  the  pappus  or  crown  of  the 
feed,  the  common  receptacle,  and  other  circumftancea 
which  charafterize  the  fubaltern  divifions  in  other  au¬ 
thors. 

50.  Ament  acea,  (from  amentum  a  catkin),  plants 
bearing  catkins  ;  as  falix,  populus,  platanus,  See. 

51.  Coni/era,  (from  conus  a  cone,  and  fero  to  bear) ; 
confifting  of  plants,  whofe  female  flowers,  placed  at  a 
diltance  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  or  diftinft 
roots,  are  formed  into  a  cone.  In  this  charafter,  the 

only 
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only  one  expreffed  in  the  title,  the  plants  in  queftion  colle&ion  of  ftirube  and  trees,  both  evergreen  and  dcci- 
feem  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  modes;  from  duous.  The  trees  are  often  60  feet  high,  and  garnifhed 
which,  however,  they  are  eafily  diftinguiftied  by  their  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  with  fp reading  branches 
habit,  as  well  as  by  the  ftrufture  of  the  fmall  flowers,  and  leaves-of  a  bright  green  colour,  which  affurae  a  very 
in  which  the  ftamina  are  united  below  into  a  cylinder,  agreeable  conic  form.  The  roots  are  branching  and 
and  diftintl  at  top.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  moftly  fibrous.  The  Hems  are  cylindric,  and  the  wood  very 
of  the  fhrub  and  tree  kind,  and  retain  their  leaves  all  hard.  The  buds  are  conic,  flat,  and  generally  without 
the  year.  The  form  of  thefe  plants  is  generally  conic,  fcales.  The  leaves  are  univerfally  Ample  and  alternate, 
and  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  difpofition  of  the  The  footftalk  is  cylindric,  without  furrows,  frequently 
branches,  which  cover  the  ftems  even  to  the  roots,  ex-  fwelledat  its  origin,  and  appears  jointed  at  its  infertiort 
tending  themfelves  horizontally  and  circularly  like  fo  into  the  branch.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and 
many  rays.  The  height  of  fome  genera  of  this  order  are  generally  produced  either  along  or  at  the  end  of 
does  not  exceed  half  a  foot,  that  of  others  approaches  the  branches.  The  calyx  generally  confifts  of  three  ob- 
to  a  hundred.  The  root8  are  fhort,  branching,  not  very  long  plain  leaves,  like  petals,  which  fall  off  with  the 
fibrous,  and  extend  horizontally.  The  ftems  and  flower.  The  petals  are  in  number  from  6  to  18,  ob- 
branches  are  cylindric.  The  bark  is  thin,  and  fplit  into  long,  concave,  and  frequently  difpofed  in  two  or  three 
flender  fcales.  The  wood,  except  that  of  the  yew-tree,  feries  or  rows,  the  outermoft  of  which  are  largeft. 
poffeffes  little  hardnefs.  The  buds  are  of  a  conic  form,  The  ftamina  are  numerous,  (hort,  and  inferted  into  the 
and  naked,  or  without  fcales.  The  leaves  are  entire,  common  receptacle  in  fome,  and  into  the  feed-bud  in 
fmall,  and  thick,  frequently  triangular,  and  generally  others.  The  filaments  are  very  (hort  and  flender,  fome 
pointed.  Juniper  has  a  prickly  and  thorny  leaf.  With  genera  having  fcarce  any  at  all.  The  antherae  are  nu~ 
refpedl  to  fituation,  they  admit  of  great  variety,  being  merous,  flender,  and  placed  round  the  feed-bud.  The 
either  alternate,  oppofite,  placed  in  whorls  round  the  piftillum  generally  confifts  of  a  number  of  feed-buds 
ftem,  or  collefted  into  fmall  bundles  which  proceed  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  andfeated  upon  a  recep- 
from  a  Angle  point.  They  are  placed  on  the  branches  tacle  which  rifes  like  a  fmall  pillar  above  the  receptacle 
without  any  fenfible  footftalk.  The  flowers  in  this  or-  of  the  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  generally  arifes  a. 
der  are  univerfally  male  and  female.  In  fome  genera,  cylindric  ttyle,  which  is  very  Ihort.  The  ftigma  is 
the  male  flowers  are  collected  into  a  fpike  or  cone  at  commonly  blunt.  The  feed-vefl'el  is  commonly  a 
the  end  of  the  branches;  in  others,  they  proceed  fingly  berry  ;  but  in  magnolia  it  is  an  oval  cone,  confiding 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  termination  of  the  of  a  number  of  roundilh  capfules  laid  over  each  other 
branches.  The  female  flowers  are  generally  colle&ed  like  tiles.  The  fruits  or  feed-veflels,  whether  of  the 
into  a  cone  ;  but  in  yew-tree  and  Ihrubby  horfe-tail  berry,  capfule,  or  cherry  kind,  are  equal  in  number  to 
they  are  Angle,  and  terminate  the  branches.  The  ca-  the  feed-buds,  and  generally  flightly  attached  below, 
lyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  a  catkin ;  of  the  female,  a  The  feeds  are  numerous,  hard,  roundifh,  and  fome- 
cone.  The  petals  of  this  order  are  wanting;  except  in  times  cornered.  The  plants  of  this  order  have  a  ftrong, 
the  female  flowers  of  juniper,  which  have  three  (harp,  agreeable,  and  aromatic  fmell ;  the  fruits  and  feeds 
rigid,  and  permanent  petals.  The  ftamina  are  in  num-  have  a  pungent  tafte  like  pepper  ;  the  bark  and  wood 
ber  from  3  to  20  and  upwards;  united  by- their  Ala-  are  bitter. 

ments  into  a  cylinder  or  pillar,  which  rifes  out  of  the  53-  Scabrida,  (from fcaber  rough,  rugged,  or  briftly); 
centre  of  the  calyx.  The  antheras  are  eredt,  diftinft,  confiding  of  plants  with  rough  leaves.  There  feems  to 
of  a- roundilh  form,  and  divided  into  internal  partitions  be  fome  impropriety  in  characterizing  thefe  plants  by 
or  cells,  which,  in  the  different  genera,  are  in  number  a  name  expreffive  of  the  roughnefs  of  their  leaves,  as 
from  two  to  ten.  The  feed-buds  are  generally  nume-  that  circumftance  had  previoufly  furnilhed  the  clafiie 
rous,  and  placed  betwixt  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  which  character  of  the  Afperifoli <e.  The  degree  of  roughnefs, 
ferve  for  a  calyx.  From  each  feed-bud  arifes  a  very  however,  is  much  greater  in  the  plants  which  make  the 
Ihort  cylindrical  ftyle,  crowned  with  a  Ample  ftigma,  fubjeCt  of  the  prdent  article. — The  plants  of  this  or- 
of  a  conic  form.  Thefe  plants  have  probably  no  feed-  der  are  in  general  of  an  aftringent  nature  ;  their  tafte 
veffel  or  fruit;  the  feeds  being  naked,  and  involved  only  is  bitter  and.ftyptic. 

by  the  fcales  of  the  calyx.  In  fome  genera,  thefe  fcales  54.  Mifcellane <c,  mifcellaneous  plants.  This  order 
are  of  a  bony  nature,  and  almoft  united;  in  pthers,  they  confifts  of  fucli  genera  as  are  not  connected  together 
are  of  a  fubftance  like  leather;  in  juniper,  they  are  uni-  by  very  numerous  relations.  They  are,  datifca,  pote- 
ted,  and  become  flefliy  and  fucculent  like  a  berry.  The  rium,  refeda,  fanguiforba,  lemna,  piftia,  coriaria,  em- 
feeds  in  this  order,  being  nourlfhed,  as  in  a  feed-veffel,  petrum,  achyranthes,  amaranthus,  celofia,  gomphrena, 
by  the  fcales  of  the  cone,  or  common  calyx,  differ  in  irefine,  phytolacca,  nymphxa,  farracenia,  cedrela,  fwie- 
nothing  from  the  germina  or  feed-buds. — Moll  of  the  tenia,  corrigiola,  limeum,  telephium. 
cone-bearing  plants  are  refinous,  or  gummy ;  and  the  5  5.  Filices ,  ferns  ;  confifting  of  plants  which  bear 
gums  proceeding  from  them  have  a  bitter  tafte,  but  ge-  their  flower  and  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  or  ftalk. 
nerally  a  very  agreeable  fmell.  Thefe  plants,  in  figure,  approach  the  more  perfeft  ve- 

52.  Coadunatce ,  (from  coadunare,  to  join  or  gather  getables  ;  being  furnilhed,  like  them,  with  roots  and 
together);  fo  termed  from  the  general  appearance  of  leaves.  The  roots  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  hori- 
the  feed-veflels,  which  are  numerous,  and  being  flightly  zontally  under  the  earth,  throwing  out  a  number  of 
attached  below,  form  all  together  a  Angle  fruit  in  the  very  flender  fibres  on  all  Aides.  The  ftem  is  not  to 
ihape  of  a  fphere  or  cone  ;  the  part3  of  which,  however,  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  common  footftalk,  or  rather 
are  eafilyfeparated  from  one  another.  This  order,  which  middle  rib  of  the  leaves :  fo  that  in  ftritl  propriety  the 
confifts  of  exotic  plants,  furnilhes  a  beautiful  and  choice  greater  number  of  ferns  may  be  faid  to  be  acaules;  that 
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is,  to  want  the  ftem  altogether.  In  fome  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  the  middle  rib,  or  a  ftalk  proceeding  from  the 
root,  overtops  the  leaves,  and  forms  a  Hem  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  fupported.  The  leaves  proceed  either 
fingly,  or  in  greater  numbers  from  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  of  the  main  root.  They  are  winged  or 
hand-Aiaped  in  all  the  genera  except  in  adders-tongue, 
pepper-grafs,  and  fome  fpecies  of  fpleen-wort.  The 
flowers,  whatever  be  their  nature,  are,  in  the  greater 
number  of  genera,  fattened,  and  as  it  were  glued,  to 
the  back  of  the  leaves  ;  in  others,  they  are  fupported 
upon  a  Item  which  rifes  above  the  leaves;  but  in  fome, 
are  fupported  on  a  flowerTftaik,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  ftamina  are  placed  apart  from  the  feed-bud  in  a 
genus  termed  by  Mr  Adanfon  palma  filix;  in  the  other 
ferns,  where  we  have  been  able  to  difcover  the  ftamina, 
they  are  found  within  the  fame  covers  with  the  feed- 
bud.  Molt  of  the  ferns  have  a  heavy  difagreeable  fmell: 
ss  to  their  virtues,  they  are  opening  and  attenuating. 

56.  Mufci,  moffes.  Thefe  plants  refemble  the  pines, 
firs,  and  other  evergreens  of  that  clafs,  in  the  form  and 
difpofition  of  their  leaves,  and  manner  of  growth  of  the 
female  flowers,  which  are  generally  formed  into  a  cone. 
They  frequently  creep,  and  extend  themfelves  like 
a  carpet  upon  the  ground,'  trees,  and  ftones,  being  ge¬ 
nerally  collefled  into  bunches  and  tufts:  the  fmalleft 
are  only  one  third  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  lar- 
gefl  do  not  exceed  five  or  fix.  Few  of  the  moffes  are 
annual ;  fmall  as  they  are,  the  greater  Bumber  are  per¬ 
ennial  and  evergreens.  Their  growth  is  remarkably 
flow,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  time  that  the  anther* 
take  to  ripen.  This,  reckoning  from  the  firft  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  anther*  to  the  difperfion  of  its  powder  or 
male  dull,  is  generally  four  or  fix  months.  Although 
preferved  dry  for  feveral  years,  thefe  plants  have  the  An¬ 
gular  property  of  refuming  their  original  verdure,  upon 
being  moiftened.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  determine 
whether  they  do  not  alfo  refume  their  vegetative  quality. 
The  roots  of  plants  of  this  order  are  fibrous,  {lender, 
branched,  and  fliort.  The  Items  are  cylindric  and  weak, 
as  are  alfo  the  branches ;  they  creep  upon  the  ground, 
and  {trike  root  on  every  fide.  The  leaves  are  very  fmall 
and  undivided.  They  differ  with  refpedt  to  fituation; 
being  either  alternate,  oppofite,  or  placed  by  fours  round 
the  (talk.  They  have  no  perceptible  footftalk  nor  middle 
rib,  and  are  feated  immediataly  upon  the  ftera.  The 
flowers  are  Univerfally  male  and  female :  in  fome,  the 
male  flowers  are  produced  upon  the  fame  plants  with 
the  female,  and  ftand  before  them  ;  in  others,  they  are 
produced  fometimes  on  the  fame,  and  fometimes  on  di- 
ftindt  plants.  The  male  flowers  confift  entirely  of  an¬ 
ther*,  and  their  covering  ;  proceed  either  fingly,  or  in 
clutters,  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  or  angles 
of  the  leaves ;  and  are  either  feated  immediately  upon 
the  branches,  or  fupported  by  a  long  footftalk.  The 
female  flowers,  which  generally  refemble  capfules  or 
cones,  are  all  placed  immediately  upon  the  ftem  or 
branches,  without  any  footftalk ;  and  proceed  fingly 
either  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  or  fummit  of  the 
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branches ;  when  produced  upon  the  fame  plant  with  the 
male,  they  are  always  placed  under  them.  The  female 
cones  of  the  moffes  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  pines, 
and  evergreen  trees  of  that  clafs  ;  the  feales  which  form 
them  are  true  leaves,  each  containing  in  its  wing  or 
angle  a  Angle  feed.  When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  cones 
probably  open  for  their  difperfon.  When  fhut,  they 
refemble  buds,  and  have  fometimes  been  ignorantly  mif- 
taken  for  fucli.  The  calyx,  in  this  order,  if  it  can  be 
called  fuch,  is  that  appearance  refembling  a  veil  or 
monk’ 3  cawl,  which  in  the  male  flowers  covers  or  is 
fufpended  over  the  tops  of  the  ftamina  like  an  extin- 
guilher,  and  is  termed  by  Linnaeus  calyptra.  The  pe-. 
tals  are  univerfally  wanting.  The  moffes  in  general  are 
almoft  taftelefs,  have  few  juices,  and  being  once  dried 
do  not  readily  imbibe  moifture  from  the  air.  Thofe 
which  grow  in  water,  being  thrown  into  the  fire,  grow 
red,  and  are  reduced  to  allies  without  receiving  or  com¬ 
municating  any  flame;  on  which  account  fome  fuper- 
ftitious  people,  the  Siberians  in  particular,  place  water 
mofs  in  their  chimnies  as  a  *prefervative  againft  fire. 
Moft  of  the  moffes  are  purgative  ;  fome  violently  fo, 
and  even  emetic.  They  are  all  of  wonderful  efficacy 
in  preferving  dry  fuch  bodies  as  are  fufceptible  of  moi¬ 
fture;  and  in  retaining,  for  a  long  time,  the  humidity 
of  young  plants  without  expofing  them  to  putrefa&ion. 

For  this  reafon,  fuch  plants  as  are  to  be  fent  to  any 
confiderable  diftance,  are  generally  wrapped  up  in 
them. 

57.  Alga,  flags;  confuting  of  plants  whofe  root, 
leaf,  and  item,  are  all  one.  Under  this  defeription  are 
comprehended  all  the  fea-weeds,  and  fome  other  aqua¬ 
tic  plants. 

58.  Fungi ,  muflirooms.  Thefe  plants  are  rarely 
branched,  fometimes  creeping,  but  moft  commonly  e- 
redt.  Such  as  are  furnifhed  with  branches  have  them 
of  a  light  fpongy  fubftance  like  cork.  Muflirooms 
differ  from  the  fuci,  in  that  thofe  which,  like  the  fuci, 
have  their  feeds  contained  in  capfules,  are  not  branch¬ 
ed,  as  that  numerous  clafs  of  fea-weeds  are.  The 
greateft  part  of  muflirooms  have  no  root ;  fome,  inftead 
of  roots,  have  a  number  of  fibres,  which,  by  their  i»- 
ofculations,  frequently  form  a  net  with  unequal  mefties, 
fome  of  which  produce  plants  fimilar  to  their  parent 
vegetable.  The  ftamina  in  thefe  plants  are  ftill  unde¬ 
termined.  The  feeds  are  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the 
plant,  or  placed  in  open  holes  or  cavities,  refembling 
the  open  capfules  of  fome  of  the  fuci.  In  muflirooms 
which  are  branched,  the  feeds  are  frequently  vifible  by 
the  naked  eye,  and  always  to  be  diftinftly  obferved  by 
the  alfiftance  of  a  good  microfcope.  Thefe  plants  are 
very  aftringent,  and  fome  of  them  are  ufed  for  flopping 
violent  haemorrhages.  As  a  vegetable  food,  they  are 
at  bell  fufpicious  :  fome  of  them  are  rank  poifon. 

Dubii  ordinis.  Under  this  name  Linn*us  claffes  all 
the  other  genera  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of 
the  abovementioned  orders,  and  whrich  are  near  120  ia 
number- 
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N.  B.  The  abbreviation  n°  refers  to  the  Arrangement  p.  440  ;  and  fig.  refers  to  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  p.  439. 


Acerosa,  fig.  141 
Acerous,  n°  2 19 
Aciuaciform,  n°  9 1 ,  fig.  9  2 
Acotyledones,  n°  413 
Aculeated,  nu  168 
Aculei,  n°  2  5  3 
Aculeus  fimplex,  fig.  158 
triplex,  fig.  159 
J  Acuminated,  n°  185 
l  Acuminatum,  fig.  78 
Acute,  n°  184 
Acute -crenatum,  fig.  71 
Acutum,  n°  77 
Adnate,  n°  222 
Adverfe,  n°  398 
Aggregate,  n0  372 
Alae,  n°324 
Alated,  n°  2 15 
Alterna,,fig.  140 
Alternate,  n°  128 
Alveolated,  n°  145 
Amentum,  n°  308,  fig.  6 
Amplexicaul,  n°  226,  fig. 
132 

Auceps,  n°  '83 
Ancipitous,  n°  90 
Anthera,n°33 1 ,  fig.  19,  b. 
Authera  Integra,  fig.  1  8,g. 
Antherae,  fig.  1 2,  ec.  An- 
theroe  dehifcentes,  fig.  1 8 

ff 

Aphyllous,  n°  397 
Apple,  n°  354 
Appreft,  n°  59 
Arboreus;  n°  399 
Arillus,  n;  369 
Arifta,  n°  306,  fig.  3,  a . 
Arma,  n°  1  8  ' 

Arrow- fhaped,  n°  100 
C  Articulated,  n°  229, 


Binatum,  fig.  99 
Bipinnatum,  n°  235,  fig. 
.“4 

Bipartite,  n°38 
Biternated,  n°  234,  fig. 
'•3 

Brachiated,  n°  396 
Braftea,  n°  16,  fig.  1 56 
Branches,  n°  3 
Bud,  n°20 
Bulb,  n°  19,  401 
Bulbiferous,  n°400 

Bulbous,  n°i88 - 191 

Bulbus  fquamofus,  fig.  161. 
Solidus,  162.  Tuni- 
catus,  163. 

C 

Caducous,  n°  24 
Calcareous,  n°4C>5 
Caliculus,  n°405 
Calyptra,  n°  3 1  o,  fig.  5,  c. 
Calculated,  n°  298 
Calyx.  See  Cup. 
Campanulated,  n°  94 
Canaliculatum,  n°  1 1  o,  fig. 
96 

Capillary,  n°  363 
Capitulum,n°266,fig.5,  a . 
Capfule,  n°  338,  fig.  25,  b. 

fig.  28,  30^ 

Carina,  n°  324 
Cai  nous,  n°  3 1 
V  Cartilagineum,  fig.  70 
/  Cartilaginous,  n°  32 
Catkin,  nJ  308 
Cauda,  n°  365 
\  Cauline,  n°  1  17 
1  Caulinum,  fig.  125 
Cauiis  repens,  fig.  148. 
Volub ills,  fig.  151.  Di- 
chotomus,  fig.  152. 


Common,  n°  258,  297, 
370 

Compofite,  n°  371 
Compound,  n°2  28,  270, 
279>  287»  324»  371 
Comprefled,  n°87 
Concave,  n°  1 1 1 
Conduplicated,  n°  3  74 
Cone,  n°  357 
Corifert,  n°  1 34 
Conical,  n°  80 
Connate,  n°  223,  fig.  134 
Contrarium  diflepimen- 
tum,  n°  349 
Convex,  n°  1 1 2 
Convoluted,  n°375 
Corculum,  n°  3  59 
Cordate,  n°97 
Cordatum,  fig.  46 
Cordato-fagittatum,n°  50 
Corolla,  n°8 

Corollae  monopetalae,  fig. 

1 1 

Corona,  n°  360 
Corymbus,  n°  273,  fig.  32 
Cotyledon,  n°  412 
Covvl-lhaped,  n°  1 1 3 
l  Crenated,  n°  1 75 
}  Crenatum,  fig.  74 
Creficent-fhaped,  n°  99 
C  Crifped,  n°T  15 
l  Crifpum,  fig.  75 
Croffed,  n°  322 
Crown,  n°  360 
Cruciated,  n°  372 
Cucullated,  n°  1 1 3 
Culm,  n°  1 98 
Culmus  fquamofus,  fig. 
•47 

Culmus  articulatus,fig.  1 5  o 
Cuneiforme  emarginatum, 


Dependent,  n°  y6 
Depreffed,  n°88 
Dichotomous,  n°4i 
Dicotyledones,  ^41  £ 
DifFufe,  n°6i 
{  Digitated,  n°  230 
?  Digitatum,  fig.  102 
Didymous,  n°  345 
Difcus,  n°424 
Diffepimentum,  n°  341, 
fig.  29,  bb. 

Difpermous,  &c.  n°  418 
Diftant,  n°  135 
Diftich,  n°  57 
Divaricated,  n°  55 
Diverging,  n°  54 
j  Dolabriform,  n°92 
(  Dolabriforme,  fig.  93 
Down,  n°  361 
Duplicato-crenatum,  fig. 
69 

- pinnatum,  fig.  1 1 4. 

- ferratum,  fig.  68 

- - - tcrnatum,  fi  g.  1 1 3 

Drupa,  n°  333,  fig.  26,  <1. 
E 

Echinatus,  n°  421 
Elliptical,  n°66 
Ellipticum,  fig.  40 
Emarginated,  n°  181 
Emarginatum  acute,  fig. 
80 

Enervis,  n°  ijo 
Enodis,  n°385 
Enfiforrn,  n°90 
Entire,  n°  174,  208 
Equitant,  n<=  3 7 8 
(  Ereft,  n°43 
/  Ereaum,  fig.  1 19 
Erofum,  fig.  57 
Evergreen,  n°  27 


C  Articulatum,  fig.  1  36 

Cernuous,  n°  261 

Cuneiform,  n°  67 

F 

Afcending,  n°  45 

Chaff,  n°  303 

Cup,  n°  7 

Fafcicular,  n°  1 93 

Attenuated,  nc  75 

Chaffy,  n°  1 70 

Curled,  u°  1 15 

{  Fafciculata,  fig.  I, 

Avenis,  n°  152 

Chives,  n°9 

Cufpidated,  n°  186 

?  Fafciculated,  n°  1 

Awn,  n°  306 

Ciliatum,  n°  177,  fig.  86. 

Cyma,  n°  282 

Fafciculus,  ri°  267 

Axillary,  n:  1 19 

Circinal,  n°  381 

Cymbiform,  ^324 

Faftigiated,  ^392 

B 

Circumfciffus,  n°  406 

D 

Faux,  n°32i 

Bacca,  n°  355,  fig.  27 

Cirrhous,  ri°  23 2,  407 

Deciduous,  n°  25 

Feathery,  n°  364 

Barba,  n°  243 

Cirrhus,  n°  15,  fig.  154 

Decompound,  n°  232 

Fibrous,  n°  1 87 

Bearded,  n°  165 

Clavated,  n°  77 

Declining,  ^46 

Filamenta,  fig.  12  dt 

Berry,  n°  355,  fig.  27 

Coadunate,  n02  24 

f  Decurrens,  fig.  1 3 1 

fig.  18  <?<?. 

Bicapfular,  rr°  342 

Coaraate,  n°  60 

l  Decurfive,  n°  232 

Filament,  n°  330,  fig. 

Biennial,  n°  22 

Coated?  n°4c>3 

Decuffated,  n°  1 29 

Filiform,  n°  74 

Bifid,  no  36 

Cod,  n°  350 

(  Deltoid,  n°  1 08 

{  Fiffum,  fig.  52 

Biferious,  n°  1 3  T 

Coloured,  n°  142 

i  Deltoides,  fig.  94 

f  Fiffured,  n°  35 

Bigeminous,  n°  233 

Columella,  n°  408,  fig. 

Dentato-finuatum,  fig.  62 

Fiftulous,  n°34 

Bijugous,  n°  232 

29,  c. 

(  Dentated,  n°  178 

Flag,  n°  324 

Bilocular,  nr*343 

Coma,  n°  257 

(  Dentatum,  fig.  66 

Flefhy,  n°  3 1 

Flexuofe, 


47 1 


47? 


Flexuofe,  n°  52 
f  Floral,  n°  1  20 

<  Floral  leaf,  n°  1 6 
£  Florale,  fig.  127 
Flower-duft,  n°  332 
Folium  fpatulatum,  fig. 

145 

- parabolicum,  fig.  1 46 

Frons,  fig.  144 
Fru&ification,  n°  285 
Fungi,  fig.  8 
Furias,  nc  254 
Fufiform,  n°  195 

G 

Galea,  n°  320 
Gem,  n°  20 

Germen,  n°  333,  fig.  *2 
a.  fig.  18,  b.  fig.  21,  a. 
Gibbous,  n°  86 
Glabrous,  n°  1 39 
Glandulae  concavre,  fig. 
154,  c.  Pedicillatas,  fig. 

Glandule,  n°  249 
Globofe,  n°  79 
Glochis,  n°  248 
Glomerated,  n°  271 
Gluma,  303,  fig.  3  a. 
Glutinofity,  no  252^ 
Granulated,  n°  1 94 

H. 

Halbert-fhaped,  n®  1 01 
Halituselaftieus,fig.  20 ,b. 
Hamus,  n°  247,  366 

<  Haftated,  n  J  101 

1  Haftatum,  fig.  5 1 
Hatchet-fhaped,  n°  92 
Heart-fhaped,  n.®97 
Heel,  n°3i5 
Hilum,  n°358 
3  Hifpid,  no  145,  L 
1  Hifpidum,  fig.  85. 
Honey-combed,  n°  145,  a. 
Hook,  n°  3  66 
Horizontal,  fig.  12 1 
Hulk,  n0  346,  366 

<  Imbricata,  fig.  142 
{  Imbricated,  n°  390 
Inane,  n°  28 
Incurvated,  n°47 
Inferior,  n°296,  335 
Inflated,  n°  95 
Inflexum,  fig.  1 18 
Inflorefcence,  n°  264 
Infundibuliform,  n°  93 
Interrupted,  232,  n°  272 
Intire,  n°  1 74,  208 
Intortion,  n°  409,  410, 

411 

Intrafoliaceous,  n°  123 
Involucrum,  n°  299 

- partiale,  fig.  4 ,dd. 

- univerfak,  fig.  4, 

c  c. 

N°S2. 
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Involuted,  n°  376 
Irregular,  n°  3 1 8 
Illhmis  interceptum,  n° 

351  K. 

Keel,  ^324 
Kernel,  ne  368 
Kidney-lhaped,  n°98 

Lacerated,  nJ  394 
t  Laciniated,  n°  395 
)  Laciniatum,  fig.  60 
Lacunous,  n°  155 
Lamina,  n°  316 
Laminse,  fig.  13  b. 

I  Lana,  n°  242 
;  Lanated  n°  1 63 
j  Lanceolate,  n°  69 
1  Lanceolatum,  fig.  4  2 
Lappet,  n°  3 1 6 
Lateral,  n°  X2i 
Laxus,  n°  382 
Leaf,  floral,  n°  16 
Leaves,  n°  6 
Legumen,  n°  350,  fig.  23 
Ligulated,  n°  326 
Limb,  n°  314 
r  Linear,  n°  70,  1 74 
jLtneare,  fig.  43, 
"jLrneated,  n°  143 
V.  Lined,  n°  143 
Lingueforme,  fig.  91 
Lingulated,  n°  89 
Lobate,  n°  69 
3  Lobatum,  fig.  55 
(  Lobed,  n°  39 
Loculamentum,  n°  340 
Lucid,  n°  141 
\  Lunulated,  n°99 
/  Lunuktum,  fig.  47 
C  Lyrated,  n°  102 
<Lyratum,  fig.  112 
CLyre-fhaped,  n°  102 

M. 

Malic ed,  n°323 
Membranaceous,  n°33 
Monocotyledones,  n°  4 1 4 
Monopbyllous,  n0293 
Monofpermous,  ^417 
Multiflorous,  n°  263, 
3°5 

Muricated,  n°  17 1 
Muticus,  n°422 

N. 

Naked,  n°  137 
Natant,  n  218 
Neftarium  campanulatum 
ia  narciffo,  fig.  14  a. 
Cornutum  .(pin  aconito, 
fig.  15.  Horned,  fig.  1 6» 
In  parnallia,fig.  17,  a  a, 
&  c. 

Neftary,  n°  329 
i  Nervofum,  fig.  89 
(  Nervous,  n°  14.6 


A  N  Y. 

j  Nettling,  n°356 
I  Nidulant,*n°  356 
Nitid,  n°  140 
Nucleus,  fig.  2  6  b. 
Nutant,  n°  48 
Nux,  n°  368 

O. 

Oblique,  n°44 
j  Oblong,  n°  68 
(  Oblongum,  fig.  41 
r  Obtufe,  n°  180 
J  Obtufe  crenatum,  fig.  7  2 
yObtufum,fig.  76.  Cum 
V.  acumine,  fig.  79 
Obvoluted,  n°  379 
Operculum,  fig.  5,  b. 

)  Oppofita,  fig.  129 
I  Oppofite,  n°  1 27 
Oppofitifolious,  no  1 24 
l  Orbicular,  n°6i 
f  Orbiculatum,  fig.  3  7 
Ovale,  fig.  40. 

I  Ovate,  n°  64 
l  Ovatum,  fig.  69 

P. 

Palea,  n°  246 
Paleaceous,  n°  1 70 
i  Palmated,  n°  106 
f  Palmatum,  fig.  58 
j  Pandour-lhaped,  n°i04 
1  Pandouriform,  n°  104 
Panicled,  110  214 ' 
Panicula,  276,  fig.  36 
Papilionaceous,  n°  324 
3  Papillofum,  fig.  90 
/  Papillous,  n°  157 
Pappus,  n°  361,  fig.  31. 
Pilofus,  fig.  3  1  a .  Plu- 
mofus,  fig.  3 1  £. 
Papulous,  n°  158 
Parabolical,  n°  65. 
Parallelum  diffepimentum, 
n°  3+8 

Partial,  ^259,  301 
C  Partite,  n°37 
\  Partitum,  fig.  64 
5  Patens,  fig.  1 20 
\  Patent,  n°  53 
Pear,  n°  354 
f  Pedated,  n°2ji 
(^Pedatum,  fig.  103 
Pedicle,  n°  260 
Peduncles,  n°4 
Peduncular,  n°  126 
3  Pel ta ted,:  n°  2  2 1 
(  Peltatum,  fig.  128 
5  Perfoliated,  n°  227 
£  Perfoliatum,  fig.  133 
Perennial,  n°  3-3. 

C  Perianth  ium,  fig.  1 8 
\  Perianthy,  n°  288 — 291 
Pericarpium,  fig.  25  a. 
Perichastium,  n°  3 1 1 
Perfifting,  n°2  6 
Perfonatae,  n°  3.23. 


Sea.  V 


C  Petal,  n®  3  1 2 
£  Petala,  fig.  1 2 
3  Petiolated,  n°  220 
Petiolatum,  fig.  129^ 
Petioles,  n°  4,  125 
Pileus,  423,  fig.  8,  a. 

Pili,  n°  240 
<  Pilofe,  n°  164 
(_  Pilofum,  fig.  83 
Pinnatifid,  n°  103 
C  Pinnated,  n°  232 
£  Pinnatum,  fig.  59.  Cum 
impari,  fig.  104.  Ab- 
rupte,  fig.  105.  Alter- 
natim,  fig.  106.  Inter¬ 
rupting.  107.  Cirrho- 
fum,  fig.  108.  Conju- 
gatum,  fig.  109.  De» 

curfive,  fig.  no.  Ar¬ 

ticulate,  fig.  in 
3  Piftil,  n°  10 
1  Piftiljum,  fig.  12,//, See. 
Plain,  n°  109 
C  Plaited,  n®  380 
^Plicated,  n°  380 
(Plicatum,  fig.  73 
Plum,  n®  353 
Plumofe,  n°  364 
Pollen,  332,  fig.  20,  a , 
Polycotyledones,  n°  4 1.6 
Polyphyllous,  n°  294 
Polyfpermous,  n04!9 
Pomum,  n®354,  fig.  25 
C  Praemorfum,  fig.  £4 
\  Prasmorfus,  n°  386 
Procumbent,  n°5i 
Proliferous,  n°  209,  389 
Proper,  n°  29a,  302 
Pubes,  n°  !  7 
Pulpous,  n°  30 
Pun&ated,  n®  156 

Quaterna,  &c.  fig.  138. 
Qminquangulare,  fig.  56 

Racemus,'  n°  274  fig.  33 
Rachis,  n®  283 
Radiated,  n°  328 
Radical,  n°  1 1 6 
Radicant,  n°  387 
Radius,  n°425 
Radix  tuberofa,  fig.  164. 
Fufiforma,fig.  165.  Ra- 
mofa,  fig.  1 66.  Repens, 
167 

Rameum,  fig.  126 
Ramofe,  or  ramous,  n° 
2ri 

RamofiflimuSj.nP  2  1 2 
J  Receptacle,  nJ  1 3 
l  Receptaculumcommune 
nudum,  fig.  9.  Com¬ 
mune  paleis  imbrica- 
tum,  fig.  10 
Reclinatum,  fig.  122 

Reflex, 


473 


e&, 


.  VI. 

C  Reflex,  n®  49 
l  Reflexum,  fig.  122 
Regular,  n°  3 1 7 
f  Reniform,  n°  98 
[  Reniforme,  fig.  45 
C  Repand,  n°  1 79 
l  Repandum,  fig.  65 
Repent,  n°  196,  203 
Refupinated,  n°373 
Retrofraft,  n°  262 
C  Retufe,  n°  182 
(  Retufum,  fig.  82 
(  Revolute,  n°  50 
-sRevolutum,  fig.  123 
C  Revoluted,  n° 377 
Rhombous,  n°  72 
Romboidal,  n°  108 
Right,  n°42 
Rigid,  n°  383 
Rimofe,  n°  145  c. 
Ringent,  00319 
Root,  n°  1 
Rotated,  n°96 
f  Rugofe,  n°  153  _ 

\  Rugofum,  fig.  8  7 
Runcinated,  n°  103 
S. 

Sabre-lhaped,  n»  91 
J  Sagittated,  n°  100 
"^Sagittatum,  fig.  49 
Sarmentofe,  n°  204 
Saw-toothed,  n°  176 
Scabrous,  n°  167 
Scandent,  n®  201 
Scapus,  199.  fig.  149 
Seed,  n°  1 2 
Seed-cafe,  n°  1 1 
Semen,  fig.  3 1  c. 
Seminale,  fig.  124 
Semitores,  n®  82 
Sempervirent,  n°  27 
Sequent,  n®58 
Sericeous,  n°  162 
5  Serrated,  n°  176 
^Serratum,  fig.  16 


B  O  T 

Sefiile,  fig.  130 
Setaceous,  n°  166 
Setae,  n°245 
Shaft,  n°  199 
Sheath,  n°  309 
Sheathing,  n®  228 
Siliqua,  346,  fig.  24 
Simple,  n°  269,  279,  286 
Simplex,  n°207 
Simpliciffimus,  n  206 
Single,  n°  207 
Sinuated,  n°  40 
Solid,  n°28,  402 
Spadix,  284  fig.  2 
Spangle,  n°  1 6 
Sparle,  n°  1 3  2 
Spatha,  n°  309,  fig.  I 
Spathulated,  n°  105 
Speck,  n°358 
Spica,  n°268,  fig.  34 
Spina  fimplex,  fig.  157  a. 

Triplex,  fig.  157  b 
Spinae,  n°  255 
Spinefcent,  n°  216 
Spinous,  no  172 
Squamous,  n°388 
Squarrofe,  n°39i 
Stalk,  n°2,  197 
Stalked,  n°  362 
Stamina,  n°  9,  fig.  12. 
Stellatum,  fig.  137 
Stem,  n°  1 97 
Stimuli,  n°256 
Stigma,  n°  3 3 7,  fig.  12  c. 

1 8  ee.  2 1  c 

Stipes,  n°  200,  fig.  8  e.  31 

d 

Stipitatus,  n°  362 
5  Stipula,  n°  14 
l  Stipulae,  fig.  1 54,  b 
Stock,  n°  200 
Stoloniferons,  n®  205 
Strobilus,  n®  357,  fig.  7 
Striated,  n°  144 
Strigae,  n°  244 


ANY. 

Strigofe,  n°  169 
C  Style,  n°  336 
<  Stylus,  fig.  iz  h.  18  c. 
(  21  b 

Suberofus,  n°42o 
Submerfed,  n°  2 1 7 
Subramofe,  n®  210 
C  Subrotund,  n°  63 
£  Subrotundum,  fig.  38 
f  Subulated,  n°  76 
£  Subulatum,  fig.  44 
C  Si'lcated,  n°  145 
(  Sulcatum,  fig.  97 
Superior,  n°  295,  304 
Swob,  n®  350 
Sword-fhaped,  n°  90 
T. 

Tendril,  n°  15 
Teres,  n°8i,  fig.  98 
Tergeminous,  ^236 
Terminal,  n°  1 36 
Ternatum  foliolis  petiola- 
tis,  fig.  100,  101 
Thorny,  n®  172 
Thyrfus,  n®  277 
C  Tomentofe,  n°  160 
(  Tomentofum,  fig.  84 
Tomentum,  n®239 
Tortile,  n°  307 
Torulofa,  n°  347 
Trapeziform,  n°73 
C  Triangular,  See.  n°  7 1 
(  Triangulare,  fig.  48 
Tricoccous,  n0344 
Trigonous,  &c.  n°  84 
Trilobum,  fig.  53 
Trinervated,  n°  149 
Trinerved,  n°  147 
Tripinnated,  n®  238 
Triplinerved,  n°  149 
TTriternated,  n°  237 
J  Triternatum,  fig.  1 15. 

"1  Sine  impari,  fig.  1 1 6. 
l_  Cum  impari,  fig.  1 1 7 
Truncated,  n®  183 


Trunk,  n®  2 
Tube,  n°  313 
Tuberous,  n  192 
Tubulous,  n°  327 
Tunicated,  ^403 
Turbinated,  n°78 
V. 

Vaginans,  n°  135 
Vaginating,  n°228 
5  Valves,  fig.  29  aa 
L  Valvulae,  n®  339 
f  Venofum,  fig.  88 
2  Venous,  n°  151 
Ventricofe,  n°i07 
Vernation,  n°  373 
Verticillated,  n°i30 
Verticillus,  ^265,  fig.35 
Vexillum,  ^324 
Villi,  n°  241 
Villous,  n°  1 61 
Virgated,  n°  213 
Vifcid,  n°  159 
Vifcofity,  n°25l 
Vizzard,  n°  320 
Umbella,  n°277.Univerfa- 
lis,  fig.  4  a.  partialis, 
fig.  4  b 

Umbellula,  n®  281 
Undated,  n°  1 14 
C  Ungues,  fig.  1 3  a 
l  Unguis,  n°  3 15 
Uniflorous,  n°  304 
Unilateral,  n®2  75 
Univerfal,  n®  300 
Volva,  n°  3 1 1 ,  fig.  1 8  b 
Voluble,  n®  202 
Utricle,  n°250 
W. 

Waved,  n°  1 14 
Wedge-lhaped,  n®  67 
Wheel-ihaped,  n®  9 6 
Whirled,  n®  130 
Winged,  n°  2 1 5 
Wings,  n°  324 
Wrapper,  n®  299 


BOTANY-uay.  See  New  Holland. 

H  1  BOTANOMANCY,  (from  P»t ***,herb,  and 

••Jurgo.  divination),  an  ancient  fpecies  of  divination,  by  means 
of  plants  ;  efpecially  fage  and  fig-leaves.  The  man- 

1  ner  of  performing  it  was  thus:  the  perfons  who  con- 
fulted  wrote  their  own  names  and  their  queftions  on 
leaves,  which  they  expofed  to  the  wind  ;  and  as  many 
of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  own  places  were 
taken  up,  and  being  joined  together,  contained  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  queftion. 

1,  BOTARGO,  a  kind  of  faufage,  made  with  the 

eggs  and  blood  of  the  mullet,  a  large  fifii  common  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  belt  kind  comes  from  Tunis 
in  Barbary :  It  muft  be  chofen  dry  and  reddifh.  The 
people  of  Provence  ufe  a  great  deal  of  it,  the  common 
way  of  eating  it  being  with  olive  oil  and  lemon  juice. 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 


There  is  alfo  a  great  confumption  of  it  throughout  the  Bote, 
Levant.  Botelefs. 

BOTE,  ( Sax. ),  fignifies  a  recompence,  fatisfaftion,  'r"~“ 
or  amends :  hence  comes  manbote,  compenfation  or  a- 
mends  for  a  man  flain,  See.  In  king  lna’s  laws  is  de¬ 
clared  what  rate  was  ordained  for  expiation  of  this  of¬ 
fence,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  flain. 

From  hence  likewife  we  have  our  common  phrafe,  to- 
boot,  i.  e.  compenfationis  gratia.  There  are  houfe-bote, 
plough-bote,  Sec.  privileges  to  tenants  in  cutting  of  wood. 

Sec. 

BOTELESS,  (fine  remedio).  In  the  charter  of 
Hen.  I.  to  Tho.  archbifhop  of  York,  it  is  faid,  “  that 
no  judgment,  or  fum  of  money,  ihall  acquit  him  that 
commits  facrilege ;  but  he  is  in  Englifli  called  botelefs, 
viz.  without  emendation.”  We  retain  the  word  ftill  in 
3  O  common 
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Both  common  fpeech :  as,  It  Is  bootlefs  to  attempt  fuch  a 
n  J)  ...  thing ;  that  is,  It  is  in  vain  to  atempt  it. 
i  °  ‘CC  BOTH  (John  and  Andrew),  Flemifh  painters,  and 
pupils  of  Bloemart.  The  union  of  thefe  brothers  was 
very  Angular ;  they  were  infeparable  in  their  ftudies, 
travels,  and  paintings.  John  painted  the  landfcape  part 
of  their  pictures  in  the  manner  of  Lorrain,  and  Andrew 
the  figures  and  animals  in  the  ftyle  of  Bamboche.  They 
both  died  in  1650.  John’s  tafte  in  landfcape  is  ^ele¬ 
gant  ;  his  ideas  are  grand  ;  his  compofition  beautiful ; 
and  his  execution  rich  and  mafterly  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree.  His  light  is  not  always  well  distributed ;  but  his 
figures  are  excellent.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  more  of  his  works ;  for  they  are  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  among  the  beft  landscapes  we  have. 

BOTHNIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  at  the  end  of 
the  gulph  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  called  eaji  and  ruejl  Bothnia ,  the  former  of  which 
belongs  to  Finland.  Weft  Bothnia  is  full  of  mountains; 
the  earth  is  Tandy,  and  yet  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  is 
feldom  known.  Cattle  and  game  are  fo  common,  Sal¬ 
mon  and  a  fort  of  herrings  fo  plenty,  and  the  trade  of 
fkins  is  fo  gainful,  that  the  inhabitants  can  command 
what  they  want  from  their  neighbours.  There  are  on¬ 
ly  two  towns  worth  mentioning,  viz.  Tornea.and  Uma. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  Proteftants;  and 
are  a  civil  well-behaved  people. 

BOTRYS,  Bo trus,  or  Bojlra,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town 
of  Phoenica,  on  the  Mediterranean,  built  by  Saturn, 
(a  proof  at  leaft  of  antiquity);  twelve  miles  to  the 
north  of  Byblus,  and  twenty  to  the  fouth  of  Tripoli's. 
Now  almolt  in  ruins,  and  called  Boleron,  or  Boturn , 
(Poftellus).  E.  Long.  37.  30.  Lat.  34.  6. 

BOTT,  among  bone-lace  weavers,  a  king  of  round 
cufhion  of  light  matter  placed  on  the  knee,  whereon 
they  work  or  weave  their  lace  with  bobbins,  &c. 

Bott,  in  zoology.  See  Botts. 

BOTTICELLI,  (Sandro,  or  AlelTandro),  born 
at  Florence  in  1437,  learrted  the  rudiments  of  painting 
under  Filippo  Lippi.  He  executed  Several  pictures 
for  pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  others  for  the  city  of  Flo¬ 
rence  :  for  thefe  he  received  large  fums  of  money,  all 
of  which  he  expended,  and  died  at  laft  in  great  diftrefs, 
aged  78.  He  was  not  only  a  painter,  but  a  man  of 
letters.  Baldini,  according  to  the  general  report,  com¬ 
municated  to  him  the  Secret  of  engraving,  then  newly 
difeovered  by  Finiguerra  their  townfman.  The  fa¬ 
mous  edition  of  Dante’s  Poem  of  Hell,  printed  at  Flo¬ 
rence  by  Nicholo  Lorenzo  della  Magna,  A.  D.  1481, 
and  to  which,  according  to  fome  authors,  Botticelli 
Sknttt'sDia.  undertook  to  write  notes,  was  evidently  intended  to 
have  been  ornamented  with  prints,  one  for  each  canto; 
and  thefe  prints  (as  many  of  them  as  were  finifhed) 
were  defigned,  if  not  engraved,  by  Botticelli.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  two  firft  plates  only  were  printed 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  for  want  of  a  blank 
fpace  at  the  head  of  the  firft.  canto,  the  plate  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Blank 
fpaces  are  left  for  all  the  reft;  that  as  many  of  them 
as  were  finifhed  might  be  pafted  on.  Mr  Wilbraham 
poffeffes  the  fineft  copy  of  this  book  extant,  in  any  pri¬ 
vate  library ;  and  the  number  of  prints  in  it  amounts 
to  nineteen.  The  two  firft,  as  ufual,  are  printed  on 
Ae  leaves ;  and  the  other  feventeen,  which  follow  re¬ 
gularly,  are  pafted  on  the  blank  fpaces.  And  thefe  ap¬ 


parently  were  all  that  Botticelli  ever  executed.  About  Bottle, 
the  year  1460,  it  is  faid,  that  he  engraved  a  Set  of  Buttling  1 
plates,  reprefenting  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls.  Bafan  * 
tells  us  that  he  marked  thefe  plates  with  a  monogram 
compofed  of  an  A  and  a  B  joined  together. 

BOTTLE,  a  fmall  veffel  proper  to  contain  liquors, 
made  of  leather,  glafs,  or  ttone.  The  word  is  formed 
from  butellus,  or  botellus ,  ufed  in  barbarous  Latin  wri¬ 
ters,  for  a  leffer  veffel  of  wine  ;  being  a  diminutive  of 
lota,  which  denoted  a  butt  or  cafk  of  that  liquor. 

The  ancient  Jewifh  bottles  were  cags  made  of  goats 
or  other  wild  beafts  fkins,  with  the  hair  on  the  infide, 
vvell  fewed  and  pitched  together ;  an  aperture  in  one  j 

of  the  animal’s  paws  ferving  for  the  mouth  of  the  .  ;! 

veffel. 

Glafs  bottles  are  better  for  cyder  than  thofe  of  ftone. 

Foul  glafs-bottles  are  cured  by  rolling  fand  or  fmall  4 
fhot  in  them ;  mufty  bottles,  by  boiling  them.  Sec 
Glass. 

Bottles  are  chiefly  made  of  thick  coarfe  glafs ;  1 

though  there  are  likewife  bottles  of  boiled  leather  made  • 

and  fold  by  the  cafe-makers.  Fine  glafs-bottles  cover¬ 
ed  with  ftraw  or  wicker,  are  called  fiafks  or  beltees.  a  \ 
The  quality  of  the  glafs  has  been  fometimes  found  to 
affefl  the  liquor  in  the  bottle. 

Dr  Percival  cautions  againft  the  practice  of  cleaning  j 
of  wine-bottles  with  leaden  fhot.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  (he  thinks),  through  inattention,  that  fome  of  the 
little  pellets  are  left  behind  ;  and  when  wine  or  beer  is  |j 
again  poured  into  the  bottles,  this  mineral  poifon  will 
flowly  diffolve,  and  impregnate  tliofe  vinous  liquors 
with  its  deleterious  qualities.  The  fweetnefs  which  is 
fometimes  perceived  in  red  port  wine  may  arife  from 
this  caufe,  when  fuch  an  adulteration  is  neither  defign-  j 
ed  nor  fufpe&ed. — Potafh  is  recommended  for  cleanfing 
bottles :  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  water  will  clean  two 
grofs. 

BOTTLING,  the  operation  of  putting  up  liquors  in  I] 

bottles  corked,  to  keep,  ripen,  and  improve.  The  wri¬ 
ters  on  good  hufbandry  give  divers  rules  concerning  the 
bottling  of  beer,  cyder,  and  the  like.  The  virtues  of 
Spaw,  Pyrmont,  Scarborough,  and  other  waters,  de¬ 
pend  on  their  being  well  bottled  and  corked,  otherwife 
they  lofe  both  their  tafte  and  fmell.  To  preferve  them, 
it  is  neceffary  the  bottles  be  filled  up  to  the  mouth,  that 
all  the  air  may  be  excluded,  which  is  the  great  enemy 
of  bottled  liquors.  The  cork  is  alfo  further  fecured  by 
a  cement.  Some  improve  their  bottled  beer,  by  put¬ 
ting  cryftals  of  tartar  and  wine,  or  malt  fpirits  ;  and  o-  I 
thers,  by  putting  fugar  boiled  up  with  the  effence  of 
fome  herb,  and  cloves,  into  each  bottle. 

Cyder  requires  fpccial  precautions  in  the  bottling ;  I 
being  more  apt  to  fly,  and  burft  the  bottle,  than  other 
liquors.  The  beft  way  to  fecure  them,  is  to  have  the 
liqubr  thoroughly  fine  before  it  be  bottled.  For  want 
of  this,  fome  leave  the  bottles  open  a  while,  or  open 
them  after  two  or  three  days  bottling,  to  give  them 
ventr.  If  one  bottle  break,  through  fermentation,  it  is 
beft  to  give  them  all  vent,  and  cork  them  up  again. 

Mean  cyder  is  apter  to  break  the  bottles  than  rich.  II 
Some  foak  the  corks  in  fealding  water,  to  render  them 
more  pliant  and  ferviceable.  Another  particular  to  be 
obferved  is,  to  lay  the  bottles  fo  as  that  liquor  may  al-  #  J] 
w'ays  keep  the  cork  wet  and  fwelled.  Something  alfo 
depends  on  the  place  where  the  bottles  are  fet,  which 
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Bottom  ought  to  be  fuch  as  expofes  them  as  little  as  pofiible  to  fembling,  in  fome  meafure,  the  three-leaved  grafs ;  on  Bottrigaro. 
Bnttonr  a^terat‘ons  a°d  impreffions  of  the  air:  the  ground  which  account  Segoing,  in  his  Trefor  Heraldique,  terms  Bott5- 
^  *■  is  better  for  this  purpofe  than  a  frame  ;  fand  better  it  croix  trefflee.  It  is  the  badge  of  the  order  of  St  Mau-  '  v  ’ 
than  the  bare  ground,  and  a  running  water,  orafpring  rice.  See  Heraldry  Plates. 

often  changed,  bell  of  all.  BOTTRIGARO  (Hercole),  a  perfon  eminently 


To  haflen  the  ripening  of  bottled  liquors,  they  are 
fometimes  fet  in  a  warm  place,  or  even  expofed  to  the 
fun,  when  a  few  days  will  bring  them  to  maturity. 


lkilled  in  the  fcience  of  mufic,  though  not  a  mufician 
by  profefiion.  He  was  a  man  of  rank  in  Bologna  ;  and 
appears,  from  feveral  letter9-to  him  that  have  been  print- 


BOTTOM,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  the  lowed  ea,  to  have  had  the  title  of  Count.  He  publilhed  feVe- 


part  of  a  thing,  in  contradiftinftion  to  the  top  or  up- 
permod  part. 

Bottom,  in  navigation,  is  ufed  to  denote  as  well 
the  channel  of  rivers  and  harbours,  as  the  body  or  hull 
of  a  lhip.  Thus,  in  the  former  fenfe,  we  fay,  a  gra¬ 
velly  bottom ,  clayey  bottom,  fandy  bottom ,  &c.  and  in 


ral  controverfial  pieces  on  the  fubjedt  of  mufic.  It  feems 
that  he  entertained  drong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
ancient  mufic  ;  and  that  he  attempted,  as  Vincentino 
and  others  had  done,  to  introduce  the  chromatic  ge¬ 
nus  into  pradtice,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  had 
attended  the  endeavours  of  others.  He  corredted  Go- 


the  latter  fenfe,  a  Britijh  bottom ,  a  Dutch  bottom ,  &c.— -  gavino’s  Latin  verfion  of  Ptolemy  in  numberlefs  in- 


By  datute,  certain  commodities  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms  pay  a  duty  called  petty  cujloms ,  over  and 
above  what  they  are  liable  to  if  imported  in  Britilh 
bottoms. 


dances  ;  and  that  to  fo  good  a  purpofe,  that  Dr  Wallis 
has  in  general  conformed  to  it  in  that  tranflation  of  the 
fame  author  which  he  gave  to  the  world  many  years 
after.  He  alfo  tranllated  into  Italian  Boetius  de  Mu - 


’ailj}. 


BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  (a  practice  which  o-  Jtca,  and  as  much  of  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  as  relates 
riginally  arofe  from  permitting  the  mader  of  a  lhip  in  to  mufic  :  befides  this,  he  made  annotations  upon  Ari- 
a  foreign  country  to  hypothecate  the  lhip  in  order  to  doxenus,  Franchinus,  Spataro,  Vicentino,  Zarlino,  and 
raife  money  to  refit),  is  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  of  Galillei ;  and,  in  Ihort,  on  almod  eveiy  mufical  trea- 
a  lhip  ;  when  the  owner  takes  up  money  to  enable  him  tife  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  as  appears  by  the  copies 


to  carry  on  his  voyage,  and  pledges  the  keel  or  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  lhip  ( pars  pro  toto )  as  a  fecurity  for  the 


which  were  once  his  own,  and  are  now  repofited  in 
many  libraries  [n  Italy.  Of  Bottrigaro’s  works  it  is 


payment.  In  which  cafe  it  is  underdood,  that  if  the  faid,  that  they  contain  greater  proofs  of  his  learning 


lhip  be  lod,  the  lender  lofes  alfo  his  whole  money  ;  but 
if  it  return  in  fafety,  then  he  lhall  receive  back  his  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  alfo  the  premium  or  intered  agreed  upon, 


and  Ikill  in  mufic,  than  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  his 
dyle  being  remarkably  inelegant :  neverthelefs,  he  af- 
fe&ed  the  character  of  a  poet ;  and  there  is  extant  a 


however  it  may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  intered.  And  colledlion  of  poems  by  him,  in  8vo,  printed  in  1557. 
this  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid  contra 61  in  all  trading  na-  Walther  f  reprefents  him  as  an  able  mathematician,  |  Mujicat 
tions,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  by  reafon  of  and  a  colle6lor  of  rarities;  and  fays  that  he  was  polfef-  Lexicon. 


the  extraordinary  hazard  run  by  the  lender.  And 
this  cafe,  the  lhip  and  tackle,  if  brought  home,  are  an- 
fwerable  (as  well  as  the  perfon  of  the  borrower)  for 
the  money  lent.  But  if  the  loan  is  not  upon  the  velTel, 
but  upon  the  goods  and  merchandize,  which  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  be  fold  or  exchanged  in  the  courfe  of  the 
voyage,  then  only  the  borrower,  perfonally,  is  bound 
to  anfwer  the  contraft  5  who  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is 
faid  to  take  up  the  money  at  refpondentia.  Thefe  terms 
are  alfo  applied  to  contra6ls  for  the  repayment  of  mo¬ 
ney  borrowed,  not  on  the  lhip  and  goods  only,  but  on 
the  mere  hazard  of  the  voyage  itfelf ;  when  a  man  lends 
a  merchant  loool.  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade, 
with  condition  to  be  repaid  with  extraordiary  intered, 
in  cafe  fuch  a  voyage  be  fafely  performed  :  which  kind 
of  agreements  is  fometimes  called  foenus  nauticum,  and 
fometimes  ufura  mar'ttima.  But  as  this  gave  an  open¬ 
ing  for  ufurious  and  gaming  contradls,  efpecially  upon 
long  voyages,  it  was  enadled  by  the  datute  19  Geo.  II. 
c.  37.  that  all  monies  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  refpon- 
dentia,  on  veffels  bound  to  or  from  the  Ead  Indies, 
lhall  be  exprefsly  lent  only  upon  the  lhip,  or  upon  the 
merchandize  ;  that  the  lender  lhall  have  the  benefit  of 
falvage  ;  and  that  if  the  borrower  has  not  on  board  ef- 
fedls  to  the  value  of  the  fum  borrowed,  he  lhall  be  re- 
fponfible  to  the  lender  for  fo  mych  of  the  principal 


fed  of  a  cabinet,  which  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had 
a  great  defire  to  purchafe.  He  died  in  1609. 

BOTTS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  worms  which  can 
be  produced  and  nourilhed  only  in  the  intedines  of  a 
horfe.  It  is  there  alone  they  can  enjoy  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat,  and  receive  the  nourilhment  neceflary 
for  them.  See  Oestrus. 

Befides  the  long  worms  which  have  been  obferved  in 
the  bodies  of  horfes,  there  are  alfo  Ihort  ones. — By 
thefe  are  to  be  underdood  what  we  call  bolts. 

All  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  who  have 
treated  of  the  difeafes  of  horfes,  have  taken  notice  of 
thefe  worms ;  but  M.  Vallifnieri  is  the  fird  who  has  tra¬ 
ced  them  to  the  lalt  dage  of  their  transformation,  and 
has  feen  them  change  into  a  hairy  kind  of  fly  like  the 
drone. 

The  flies  from  which  thefe  botts  are  produced  inha¬ 
bit  the  country,  and  do  not  come  near  houfes,  at  lead 
not  near  thofe  of  great  towns  ;  and  therefore  horfes  are 
never  liable  to  have  thefe  worms  (i.  e.  botts)  in  their 
bodies,  if  they  have  been  kept  in  the  houfe,  efpecially 
in  a  town,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn. 

It  is  in  the  former  of  thefe  feafons,  and  perhaps  too 
in  the  beginning  of  the  latter,  that  the  females  of  thefe 
flies  apply  themfelves  to  the  anus  of  horfes,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  gain  admittance,  in  order  there  to  depofite 


hath  not  been  laid  out,  with  legal  intered  and  all  other  their  eggs,  or  perhaps  their  worms. 


charges,  though  the  lhip  and  merchandize  be  totally 
lod.  * 

BOTT0NY.  A  crofs  bottony,  in  heraldry,  termi¬ 
nates  at  each  end  in  three  buds,  knots,  or  buttons,  re- 


The  precife  indant  of  their  entrance  will  fcarce  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  eye-witnefs,  but  by  the  mered  chance;  yet 
M.  Vallifnieri  fays,  that  Dr  Gafpari  had  attained  this 
very  uncommon  fight.  The  Do6tor  (he  tells  us)  was 
3  O  a  one 
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one  day  looking  at  his  mares  in  the  field ;  and  from  be¬ 
ing  very  quiet,  lie  obferved,  that  on  a  fudden  they  be¬ 
came  very  reftlefs,  and  ran  about  in  great  agitation, 
prancing,  plunging,  and  kicking,  with  violent  motions 
ef  their  tails.  He  concluded,  that  thefe  extraordinary 
effetts  were  produced  by  fome  fly  buzzing  about  them, 
and  endeavouring  to  fettle  upon  the  anus  of  one  of 
them  ;  but  the  fly  not  being  able  to  fucceed,  he  obfer¬ 
ved  it  to  go  off  with  lefs  noife  than  before,  towards  a 
mare  that  was  feeding  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft  ;  and 
now  the  fly  taking  a  more  effe&ual  method  to  obtain 
its  defign,  paffed  under  the  tail  of  the  mare,  and  fo 
made  its  way  to  the  anus.  Here  at  firft  it  occafioned 
only  an  itching,  by  which  the  inteftine  was  protruded 
with  an  increafing  aperture  of  the  anus ;  the  fly  taking 
the  advantage  of  this,  penetrated  further,  and  fecured 
itfelf  in  the  fold  of  the  inteftine: — this  effected,  it  was 
in  a  fituation  proper  for  laying  its  eggs.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this,  the  mare  became  very  violent,  running  about, 
prancing,  and  kicking,  and  throwing  herfelf  on  the 
ground;  in  fliort,  was  not  quiet,  nor  returned  to  feed¬ 
ing,  till  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  fly  then,  we  fee,  can  find  means  of  depofiting  its 
eggs,  or  perhaps  its  worms  (i.  e.  botts),  in  the  funda¬ 
ment  of  the  horfe;  which  once  effe&ed,  it  has  done  all 
that  is  neceffary  for  them.  If  thefe  bott  worms  are  not 
hatched  when  firft  depofited  in  the  horfe,  but  are  then 
only  eggs,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  happens,  from 
the  nutritive  heat  they  there  receive. 

Thefe  bott-worms  foon  make  their  way  into  the  in-' 
teftines  of  the  horfe :  they  occupy  fucli  parts  of  this 
region  as  are  to  them  moft  convenient;  and  fometimes 
(as  we  fhall  fee  prefently)  they  penetrate  even  to  the 
ftomach.  All  the  hazard  they  appear  to  be  expofed 
to,  is  that  of  being  carried  away  from  the  places  they 
have  fixed  on  by  the  excrement,  which  may  feem  likely 
to  drive  all  before  it.  But  nature  has  provided  for  all 
things  ;  and  when  we  {hall  have  further  defcribed  thefe 
bott  worms,  it  will  feem  that  they  are  able  to  main¬ 
tain  their  fituation,  and  to  remain  in  the  body  of  the 
horfe,  as  long  as  they  pleafe. 

There  is  a  time  when  thefe  bott-worms  are  of  them- 
felves  defirous  to  leave  this  their  habitation,  it  being  no 
longer  convenient  for  them  after  the  purpofes  of  their 
growth  are  anfwered.  Their  transformation  to  a  fly 
muft  be  performed  out  of  the  horfe’s  body :  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  time  of  their  transformation  draws  near, 
they  approach  towards  the  anus  of  the  horfe  ;  and  then 
leave  him  of  their  own  accord,  or  with  the  excrement, 
with  which  they  then  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carried  a- 
long. 

According  to  Mr  de  Reaumur’s  obfervations,  the 
bott  worms  have  two  unequal  claws,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  remain  in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe  in  op- 
polition  to  all  efforts  of  the  excrement  to  force  them 
out. — Thefe  claws  are  of  a  fort  of  anchor,  differently  dif- 
pofed  from  thofe  of  common  anchors,  but  contrived  to 
produce  the  fame  effeft.  Befides  thefe  two  claws,  na¬ 
ture  has  given  them  a  very  great  number  of  triangular 
fpines  or  briftles,  very  fufficient  to  arm  them  againft 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  to  refill  the  force  em¬ 
ployed  to  drive  them  towards  the  anus, .  provided  the 
head  be  dire&ed  towards  the  ftomach  of  the  horfe. 

»  It  will  be  allied,  no  doubt,  if  thefe  bott  worms  are 
not  dangerous  to  horfe  si — The  mares  which  afforded 


Mr  de  Reaumur,  for  feveral  years,  thofe  on  which  he 
made  his  obfervations,  did  not  appear  to  be  lefs  in 
health  than  thofe  which  had  none  ;  but  it  may  fome¬ 
times  happen,  that  they  are  in  fo  great  a  quantity  in 
the  hody  of  the  horfe  as  to  prove  fatal  to  him.  M. 
Vallifnieri  fuppofes  thefe  bott-worms  to  have  been  the 
caufe  of  an  epidemical  difeafe  that  deftroyed  a  great 
many  horfes  about  Verona  and  Mantua  in  the  year  1713. 
— The  obfervations  communicated  to  him  by  Dr  Gaf- 
pari  fufficiently  confirm  his  fuppofition.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  upon  differing  fome  horfes  that  died  of  this  dif- 
temper,  found  in  their  ftomachs  a  furprifing  quantity 
of  Ihort  worms ;  of  which  to  give  us  fome  idea,  he 
compares  them  to  the  kernels  of  a  pomegranate  opened: 
each  of  thefe,  by  gnawing  on  the  coat  of  the  ftomach, 
had  made  for  itfelf  a  kind  of  cellule  therein,  each  of 
which  would  eafily  contain  a  grain  of  Indian  wheat.  It 
is  eafy  to  imagine  by  this  means  the  ftomach  muft  be 
reduced  to  a  wretched  condition ;  the  outer  membranes 
were  inflamed,  and  the  inner  ones  ulcerated  and  cor¬ 
rupted;  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  worms  were  found 
in  the  fmall  inteftines,  and  only  a  few  in  the  larger,  to 
which  laft  they  were  found  affixed,  but  had  not  corro¬ 
ded  them.  It  is  only  perhaps  when  thefe  bott-worms 
are  in  great  numbers,  and  thereby  incommode  each 
other  in  the  inteftines  of  the  horfe,  that  they  make  their 
way  towards  the  ftomach  ;  and  indeed  a  very  few  flies 
muft  be  enough  to  overftock  the  infide  of  a  horfe,  pro¬ 
vided  they  Ihould  depofite  all  their  eggs,  and  fuch  ffiould 
all  be  animated,  M.  Vallifnieri  having  counted  700  and 
odd  in  the  body  of  one  fingle  fly. 

When  one  of  thefe  botts  has  left  the  anus  of  the 
horfe,  it  falls  on  the  ground ;  and  immediately  feeks  out 
for  fome  place  of  fafety,  where  it  may  retire,  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  laft  ftage  of  its  transformation,  by  which 
it  is  to  become  a  fly.  And  now  by  degrees  the  lkin 
hardens  and  thickens ;  and  at  length  forms  a  folid  (hell 
or  cod,  the  form  of  which  fcarce  differs  from  that  of 
the  worm.  It  is  firft  of  a  pale  red  colour,  which 
changes  into  chefnut  ;  and  at  length,  by  the  addition 
of  gradual  and  fucceffive  fhades  of  brown,  the  (hell  is 
rendered  black.  The  worm,  or  bott,  before  it  paffes 
into  a  nymph,  is  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  ball;  it  re¬ 
mains  in  this  form  much  longer  than  worms  of  the 
ftefti-fly  kind.  M.  de  Reaumur  met  with  worms  that 
retained  this  figure  five  or  fix  days;  as  yet,  one  can 
perceive  no  traces  of  the  legs,  wings,  and  head  of  the 
nymph.  Hence  he  firft  learned,  that  thofe  bott  worms 
do  not  become  nymphs  immediately  upon  their  firft 
change ;  but  that,  in  order  to  become  flies,  they  muft 
undergo  one  change  more  than  caterpillars  ordinarily 
do  to  become  butterflies. — For  the  cure  of  horfes 
troubled  with  botts,  fee  Farriery,  f  xv. 

BOTWAR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia,  and  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  E., 
Long.  9.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  49.  o. 

BOTZENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
or  Mecklenburg.  It  had  a  caftle,  which  was  deftroyed 
by.  the  Danes  in  I2Q2.  It  is  feated  on  the  Elbe,  and 
the  veffels  that  pafs  by  are  obliged  to  pay  a  confider- 
able  toll.  E.  Long.  10.  48.  N.  Lat.  53.  34* 

BOVA,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  feated  near  the  Apenniue  mountains.  E. 
Long.  16.  15.  N.  Lat.  37.  15. 

BOUCHAIN,  a  fortified  town  of  the  French  Ne¬ 
therlands*, 
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j|  Bouche,  therlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault.  It  is  divided 
il  R  II  .  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Scheld.  It  was  taken  by 
1  -  ‘  '  1  the  French  in  1676  ;  and  by  the  allies  under  the  duke 

|  of  Marlborough  in  1711,  which  was  the  laft  military 

achievement  of  that  great  general ;  but  the  following 
year  it  was  retaken  by  the  French.  E.  Long.  3.  17. 
N.  Lat.  50.  17. 

I  BOUCHE  of  court,  the  privilege  of  having  meat 

and  drink  at  court  fcot-free.  The  word  is  alfo  written 
fo’wge,  bouge,  and  budge ;  it  is  mere  French,  where  it 
fignifies  mouth — The  French  ,ftill  ufe  the  phrafe,  Avoir 
bouche  a  la  cour  ;  that  is,  to  have  table  or  diet  at  court. 
This  privilege  is  fometimes  only  extended  to  bread, 
beer*  and  wine  :  it  was  a  cuftom  anciently  in  ufe,  as 
well  in  the  houfes  of  noblemen  as  in  the  king’s  court. 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter  retained  Sir  John  de  Ewre, 
to  ferve  him  with  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  war,  al¬ 
lowing  them  bouge  of  court,  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats, 
horfe-fhoes  and  nails.  Sir  Hugh  Merrill  had  the  fame 
privilege  for  life,  on  condition  of  ferving  king  Ed¬ 
ward  II. 

BOUCHET  (John),  a  French  poet  and  hiftorian 
flourilhed  in  the  1 6th  century.  Themoft  confiderable 
of  his  writings  are  the  Annals  of  Aquitaine,  and  his 
Chapelet  des  Princes. 

BOUDRY,  a  fmall  town  of  SwilTcrland,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Neufchatel,  and  capital  of  a  chatelainry  of  the 
fame  name.  E.  Long.  7.  5.  N.  Lat.  47.  11. 

BOVEY-coal,  an  inflammable  foflile  found  in 
England,  France,  Italy,  Swifferland,  Germany,  Ireland, 
&c.  Its  colour  is  brown  or  browniih  black,  and  of  a 
laminar  ftrufture.  It  is  compofed  of  wood,  penetrated 
by  petrol  or  bitumen ;  and  frequently  contains  pyrites, 
alum,  and  vitriol. 

BOUFLERS  (Lewis  Francis,  duke  of),  a  peer  and 
marfhal  of  France,  was  born  in  1644.  Hediftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  his  valour  and  conduft  in  feveral  fieges  and 
battles,  and  had  the  command  of  the  right  wing  when 
the  French  were  defeated  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet.  He  died  at  Fountainbleau  in  171 1. — Marfhal 
Bouflers,  his  fon,  died  at  Genoa,  after  having  delivered 
that  republic. 

BOUGEANT  (William  Hyacinth),  a  famous  Je 
fuit,  firft  taught  humanity  at  Caen  and  Nevers,  and 
afterwards  fettled  at  the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  feveral  works; 
the  principal-of  which  were,  1.  A  colleftion  of  phyfi- 
cal  obfervations,  extrafted  from  the  beft  authors.  2.  An 
hiftory  of  the  wars  and  negociations  which  preceded 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  3.  The  female  doftor,  a 
philofophical  amufement  on  the  language  of  beafts,  See. 
He  died  in  1743-. 

BOUGH,  denotes  much  the  fame  with  branch. — 
Green  boughs  anciently  made  part  of  the  decoration 
of  altars  and  temples,  efpecially  on  feftivail/occafions. 
Oaken  boughs  were  offered  to  Jupiter;  thofe  of  laurel, 
to  Apollo  ;  of  olive,  to  Minerva  ;  myrtle,  to  Venus  ; 
ivy,  to  Bacchus;  pine,  to  Pan;  and  cyprefs,  to  Pluto. 

1  Some  make  them  the  primitive  food  of  mankind  before 

acorns  were  invented. 

BOUGIE.  In  the  French  language  it  fignifies  a 
wax  candle,  and  is  applied  to  a  machine  which  (as  the 
wax  candle  formerly  was)  is  introduced  into  the  urethra 
for  removing  obftruftions  there.  Monf.  Daran,  a 
French,  furgeon,  lately  boafled  of  his  introducing  them 

& 


as  an  improvement  in  his  art,  and  acquired  confiderable  Bougie, 
profit  by  making  and  felling  them.  Scultetus,  about  Bouhour?. 

the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  ufed  bougies  in  difeafes - r~~~J 

of  the  urethra,  and  Monf.  Daran  probably  took  the  ^ot!e'h  * 

hint  from  him.  Different  compofitions  have  been  ufed,  M'd'  Dl3‘ 

and  generally  mercury  was  a  part  of  them.  Riverius- 

made  a  plalter  as  follows :  &  ol.  oliv.  lb  iv.  cerae  ci- 

trin.  tb  ii.  minii  &  ceruff.  aa  lb  ifs  tereb.  venet.  &  rez. 

alb.  aa  ^  iii  m.  Whether  the  bougies  are  made  up  of 

this  or  any  other  compofition,  they  mull  be  of  different 

fizes,  from  the  bignefs  of  a  knitting  needle  to  that  of 

a  goofe  quill.  They  are  made  of  linen  rags,  fpread 

with  a  proper  matter,  and  then  rolled  up  as  follows. 

Having  fpread  any  quantity  of  the  linen  rag  with  the 
compofition  that  is  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  cut  it  into 
flips  from  fix  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  broad;  then  dextroufly  roll  them  on  a  glazed 
tile  into  the  form  of  a  wax  candle  ;  and  as  the  end  of 
the  bougie  that  is  to  be  entered  firft  into  the  urethra, 
fhould  be  fomewhat  fmaller  than  the  reft,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  cut  the  flips  a  little  tapering.  It  fhould  alfo 
be  obferved,  that  when  the  bougies  are  rolled  up,  that 
fide  mutt  be  outward  on  wdiich  the  plafter  is  fpread. 

Monf.  Daran,  and  fome  others,  attributed  the  action 
of  their  bougies  to  the  compofition  they  made  ufe  of  in 
forming  them.  Mr  Sharp  apprehended,  that  as  much 
of  their  efficacy  was  owing  to  the  compreffion  they 
made  on  the  affefted  part,  as  to  any  other  principle  ; 
and  Mr  Aiken  very  juftly  fays,  As  it  is  evident  that 
bougies  of  very  different  compofitions  fucceed  equally 
well  in  curing  the  fame  diforders  in  the  urethra,  it  is 
plain  that  they  do  not  aft  by  means  of  any  peculiar 
qualities  in  their  compofition,  but  by  means  of  fome, 
property  common  to  them  all.  This  mull  be  their 
mechanical  form  and  texture,  therefore  their  mode  of 
aftion  mull  be  Ample  compreffion.  The  efficacy  off 
mere  compreffion  in  many  cafes  of  conftriftion  is  well 
known,  from  the  ufe  of  fponge  tents  for  widening 
parts  that  are  ftraitened  by  cicatrices ;  and  admitting 
obftruftions  in  the  urethra  to  be  from  a  conftriftion 
formed  by  cicatrized  ulcers,  or  a  projeftion  of  the 
fpongy  fubftance  of  the  urethra  into  the  canal,  we  may 
eafily  conceive,  that  a  gentle  continued  elaftic  compref¬ 
fion  will  in  time  overcome  the  difeafe.  We  may  alfo- 
readily  account  for  the  inferior  efficacy  of  metallic  and 
whalebone  bougies,  from  their  not  having  the  property 
of  fwelling  with  moifture,  and  therefore  not  making  fix- 
equal  a  compreffion.  As  to  bougies  procuring  a  dif- 
charge  of  matter,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  mechanical 
ftimulus  of  a  foreign  body  in  fuch  a  tender  part,  though 
free  from  difeafe,  muft  produce  it  in  fome  degree;  and. 
that  this  will  be  varied  according,  to  the  chemically- 
irritating  quality  of  the  compofition,  and  the  irritable 
ftate  of  the  urethra :  but  it  feems  an'abfurdity  to  apply 
a  topic,  made  uniform  throughout,  to  the  whole  lengthi 
of  a  canal,  with  a  view  of  producing,  extraordinary  ef- 
fefts  upon  a  particular  part  of  it,  by  means  of  fome 
powerful  quality  in  the  ingredients.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  bougie  which  was  in  contaft  with  the  difeafed 
part,  being  particularly  covered  with  matter;  this  cir- 
cumftance  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  irritation 
of  that  part  of  the  urethra  where  the  diforder  is,  than- 
any  other 

BOUHOURS  (Dominic);  a  celebrated  French  cri¬ 
tic,  was  born  at  Paris  in.  1628;,  and  has  been  by  fome 

con*. 
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Eui.heurs  considered  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  Malherbe,  who  Caer-leon,  in  Monmouthfhire :  Now  called  Cowl  ridge ;  Boulainvil. 
11  J!-J  — *  ^1—  *-• —  according  to  Baudrand,  Bangor  in  Carnarvonfhire.  *‘ers> 

BOULAINVILLIERS  (Henry  de),  Lord  of  St  BoulanS< 
Saife,  and  an  eminent  French  writer,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  St 
Saife  in  1658.  His  education  was  among  the  fathers 
of  the  oratory  ;  where  he  difcovered  from  his  infancy 
thofe  uncommon  abilities  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
diftinguifhed.  He  applied  himfelf  principally  to  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory;  and  his  performances  in  this  way  are 
numerous  and  confiderable.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
hiftory  of  the  Arabians ;  Fourteen  letters  upon  the 
ancient  parliaments  of  France;  a  Hiftory  of  France  to 
the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.;  the  State  of  France,  with 
hiftorical  memoirs  concerning  the  ancient  government 
of  that  monarchy,  to  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet,  “  writ¬ 
ten  (fays  Mr  Montefquieu)  with  a  fimplicity  and  ho- 
neft  freedom  worthy  of  that  ancient  family  from  which 
their  author  was  defcended.”  Mr  Boulainvilliers  died 
at  Paris  in  1722;  and  after  his  death  was  publiihed  his 
Life  of  Mahomet. 

BOULANGER  (Nicholas-Anthony),  a  very  An¬ 
gular  Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  died 
there  in  1759,  aged  only  37.  During  his  education, 


II  died  about  that  time.  He  was  entered  into  the  fociety 
JSavium.  Df  Jefuits  at  the  age  of  16  ;  and  was  appointed  to  read 
lcftures  upon  polite  literature  in  the  college  of  Cler¬ 
mont  at  Paris,  where  he  had  ftudied :  but  he  was  fo  in- 
ceffantly  attacked  with  the  headach,  that  he  could  not 
purfue  the  deftined  talk.  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
education  of  two  fons  of  the  duke  of  Longueville, 
which  he  difeharged  with  great  applaufe.  The  duke 
had  fuch  a  regard  for  Bouhours,  that  he  would  needs  die 
in  his  arms;  and  the  “  Account  of  the  pious  and  Chri- 
ftian  death”  of  this  great  perfonage  was  the  firft  work 
which  Bouhours  gave  the  public.  He  was  fent  to  Dun¬ 
kirk  to  the  Popifh  refugees  from  England ;  and  in  the 
midft  of  his  mifiionary  occupations,  found  means  to 
compofe  and  publifh  books.  Among  thefe  were,  En- 
tretiens  d*  Arijle  IA  d’ Eugene,  or  “  Dialogues  between 
Ariftus  and  Eugenius a  work  of  a  critical  nature, 
and  concerning  the  French  language.  His  book  was 
printed  no  lefs  than  five  times  at  Paris,  twice  at  Gre¬ 
noble,  at  Lyons,  at  Bruffels,  at  Amfterdam,  at  Ley¬ 
den,  &c.  and  embroiled  him  in  quarrels  with  a  great 
number  of  cenfors,  with  Menage  in  particular,  who, 
however,  lived  in  friendlhip  with  our  author  before 


and  after.  The  fame  of  this  piece,  and  the  pleafure  he  he  is  faid  have  come  out  of  the  college  of  Beauvais  al- 

*— 1-  : - j: —  - - 12 — 1 - c~  moft  as  ignorant  as  he  entered  into  it ;  but,  ftruggling 

hard  againft  his  unaptnefs  to  learn,  he  at  length  over¬ 
came  it.  At  feventeen,  he  began  to  ftudy  mathema¬ 
tics  and  architecture  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  made 
fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  be  ufeful  to  the  baron  of  Thiers, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  army  in  quality  of  en¬ 
gineer.  Afterwards  he  had  the  fupervifion  of  the 
highways  and  bridges ;  and  he  executed  feveral  public 
life  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  apoftle  of  the  Indies  and  of  works  in  Champagne,  Burgundy,  and  Lorrain.  The 


took  in  reading  it,  recommended  Bouhours  fo  effectu¬ 
ally  to  the  celebrated  minifter  Colbert,  that  he  trufted 
him  with  the  education  of  his  fon  the  marquis  of  Seg- 
nelai.  He  wrote  afterwards  feveral  other  works;  the 
chief  of  which  are,  t.  Remarks  and  doubts  upon  the 
French  language.  2.  Dialogues  upon  the  art  of  think¬ 
ing  well  in  works  of  genius.  3.  The  life  of  St  Igna¬ 
tius.  4.  The  ait  of  pleafing  in  converfation.  5.  Th< 


Japan.  This  laft  work  was  tranflated  from  the  French 
into  Englifh  by  Mr  Dryden,  and  publifhed  at  London 


author  of  his  life,  in  the  Difitonnaire  des  Homines  cele- 
bres ,  writes,  that  in  this  province  a  terrible  fpirit  dif- 


in  the  year  1 688,  with  adedication  prefixed  to  James  II.'s  covered  itfelf  in  him,  which  he  himfelf  did  not  fufpeCt 

before  ;  and  this  was,  it  feems,  the  fpirit  of  “  thinking 


queen . 

BOUILLON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  duchy  of 
the  fame  name,  and  in  the  county  of  Luxemburg,  with 
a  fortified  caftle.  The  French  took  it  in  1676;  upon 
which  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  ;  but  the 


philofophically.”  In  cutting  through  mountains,  di¬ 
recting  and  changing  the  courfes  of  rivers,  and  in 
breaking  up  and  turning  over  the  ftrata  of  the  earth, 
he  faw  a  multitude  of  different  fubftances,  which  (he 
king  keeps  the  caftle  to  himfelf,  which  is  feated  on  a  thought)  evinced  the  great  antiquity  of  it,  and  a  long 
rock  that  is  almoft  inaccefiible.  E.  Long.  5.  20.  N.  feries  of  revolutions  which  it  muft  have  undergone. 
Lat.  49.  45. 


Bouillon,  in  the  manege,  a  lump  or  excrefcence  of 
flefn  that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  frufh,  info- 
much  that  the  frufh  (hoots  otit,  juft  like  a  lump  of  flefli, 


From  the  revolutions  in  the  globe,  he  paffed  to  the 
changes  that  muft  have  happened  in  the  manners  of 
men,  in  focieties,  in  governments,  in  religion  ;  and  he 
formed  many  conjeCtures  upon  all  thefe.  To  be  far- 


and  makes  the  horfe  halt ;  and  this  is  called  the  JleJh  ther  fatisfied,  he  wanted  to  know  what,  in  the  hiftory 

blowing  upon  the  frujh.  Manege  horfes,  that  never  wet  ~c -  L-J  1 -  r~-J  - - — 1 - — J 

their  feet,  are  fubjeCt  to  thefe  excrefcences,  which  make 
them  very  lame.  See  Frush. 


of  ages,  had  been  faid  upon  thefe  particulars  ;  and, 
that  he  might  be  informed  from  the  fountain-head, 
,  he  learned  firft  Latin  and  then  Greek.  Not  yet 

BOVINA  AFFECTto,  a  diftemper  of  black  cattle,  content,  he  plunged  into  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
caufed  by  a  worm  lodged  between  the  (kin  and  the  and  Arabic ;  and  acquired  fo  immenfe  an  erudition, 


flefli,  and  perforating  the  fame.  This  diftemper  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  is  but  little 
known  in  Europe. 

BOVINES,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Namur,  feated  qn  the  river 
Maefe  or  Meufe,  in  E.  Long.  4.  50.  N.  Lat.49. 45. 

BOVINO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Capi- 
t-anata,  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains, 
in  E.  Long.  1 6.  15.  N.  Lat.  41. 17. 

BOVIUM,  (Itinerary);  a  town  of  the  Silures,  in 
Britain,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Ifca  Silurum,  or 


that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  in  Europe  :  but  death,  as  we 
have  obferved,  prematurely  took  him  off.  His  works 
are,  1.  Traite  du  Defpotifme  Oriental,  2  vols  1 2  mo  ; 
a  very  bold  work  ;  but  not  fo  bold  and  licentious  as, 
2.  U Antiquit  J  dsvoilee,  3  vols  1 2  mo.  This  was  poft- 
humous.  3.  He  furnifhed  to  the  Encyclopedic  the  ar 
tides  Deluge ,  Corvee,  and  Societe.  4.  He  left  behind 
him  in  MS.  a  Dictionary,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concordance  in  ancient  and  modern  language.  As  a 
man,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  fweet,  calm,  and  en¬ 
gaging 
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Boulay  gaging  temper  ;  which,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
II  ■  reconcile  with  the  dark,  impetuous,  ardent  fpirit,  that 
ou  onne.  appears  t0  have  actuated  him  as  a  writer. 
rutt'iDift.  Boulanger  (John),  an  engraver,  who  flouriffied 
towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  was  a  native  of 
France.  His  firft  manner  of  engraving  appears  to  have 
been  copied,  in  fome  degree,  from  that  of  Francis  de 
Poilly;  but  foon  after  he  adopted  one  of  his  own, 
which,  though  not  original,  he  however  greatly  im¬ 
proved  :  He  iiiniffied  the  faces,  hands,  and  all  the  naked 
parts  of  his  figures,  very  neatly  with  dots  inftead  of 
firokes,  or  ilrokes  and  dots.  The  effeft  is  Angular 
enough,  and  by  no  means  unpleafing  ;  only,  in  fome 
few  instances,  he  has  oppofed  the  coarfe  graving  of  his 
draperies,  arid  back-ground,  fo  violently  to  the  neater 
work  of  the  fleih,  that  the  outline  of  the  latter  is  there¬ 
by  rendered  hard,  and  the  general  appearance  of  it  flat 
and  chalky.  This  ftyle  of  engraving  has  been  carried 
to  its  greateft  perfection  in  the  prefent  day,  particular¬ 
ly  in  England.  He  did  not  draw  the  naked  parts  of 
his  figures  correftly,  or  with  fine  tafte.  His  draperies 
are  apt  to  be  heavy,  and  the  folds  not  well  marked. 
However,  his  belt  prints  poffefs  much  merit,  and  are 
defervedly  held  in  great  efteem. 

BOULAY  (Caefar  Egaffe  du),  in  Latin  BuUus ,  was 
■born  at  St  Ellier,  a  village  of  Maine  in  France ;  and 
became  profeffor  of  humanity  at  the  college  of  Navarre, 
regifter,  reftor,  and  hiftoriographer  of  the  univerfity  of 
Paris.  He  died  in  1678,  after  having  publiffied  feve- 
ral  works.  The  principal  of  them  are,  A  Hifiory  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Paris ,  in  Latin,  6  vols  folio ;  and  the 
Treafure  of  Roman  Antiquities ,  in  1  vol.  folio. 

BOULCOLACA,  among  the  modern  Greeks,  de¬ 
notes  the  fpeftre  of  fome  wicked  perfon  who  died  ex¬ 
communicated  by  the  patriarch,  reanimated  by  the 
devil,  and  caufing  great  difturbance  among  the  people ; 
of  which  many  ftrange  Itories  are  told.  The  word  is 
Greek,  and  is  fometimes  written  r,  broukolakos ; 

and  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  or 

“  mud”,  and  *•****«■,  a  “ditch”,  on  account  of  the 
filthinefs  of  the  fight. 

BOULDER-wall,  a  kind  of  wall  built  of  round 
flints  or  pebbles,  laid  in  ftrong  mortar,  and  ufed  where 
the  fea  has  a  beach  caft  up,  or  where  there  are  plenty 
of  flints. 

BOULETTE,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  called 
heulette ,  when  the  fetlock,  or  pattern- joint,  bends  for¬ 
ward,  and  out  of  its  natural  fituation,  whether  through 
violent  riding,  or  by  reafon  of  being  too  Ihort-jointed, 
in  which  cafe  the  leaft  fatigue  will  bring  it. 

BOULLOGNE  (Bon  de),  a  painter  of  fome  emi¬ 
nence,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 649.  Fr-om  his  father 
Lou-is  de  Boullogne  he  learned  the  firft  principles  of 
the  art  ;  but  went  to  Rome  in  order  to  perfeft  him- 
felf  from  the  works  of  the  beft  matters.  He  abode  in 
Italy  five  years.  He  excelled  in  hiftory  and  portrait 
His  talents  for  copying  the  pictures  of  the  great  Ita¬ 
lian  painters  were  fo  very  extraordinary,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  deceived  the  greateft  judges.  He  died  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1717,  aged  63. 

Boullogne  (Louis  de),  bom.  at  Paris  in  1654, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding ;  and  like 
him  learned  from  his  father  the  firft  principles  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  to  complete  his 
ftudies.  His  works,  on  his  return,  were  fo  much 


efteemed,  that  Louis  XIV.  honoured  him  with  the 
order  of  St  Michael,  and,  after  the  death  of  Antony 
Coypell,  appointed  him  his  principal  painter.  He 
chiefly  excelled  in  hiftorical  and  allegorical  fubjefts. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1734,  aged  80  years. 

BOULLONNE  (Lewis),  painter  to  the  French 
king,  and  profeffor  of  the  academy  of  painting,  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  art ;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1674, 
aged  65.  There  are  three  of  his  piftures  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame. — He  left  two  fons  who  were  admired 
for  their  {kill  in  painting.  The  elder,  who  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Bon  Boullonne,  was  firft  inftruCted 
by  his  father  ;  after  which  he  went  to  perfeCt  himfelf 
In  Italy,  and  for  that  purpofe  the  king  allowed  him  a 
penfion  :  at  his  return,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  the  a- 
cademy  of  painting.  Lewis  XIV.  employed  him  in 
adorning  feveral  of  his  palaces ;  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  his  piftures  at  Paris.  His  talents  for  copy¬ 
ing  the  piftures  of  the  great  Italian  matters  were  fo 
very  extraordinary,  that  he  frequently  deceived  the 
greateft  judges.  He  died  in  1717 — Lewis  Boullonne 
his  brother,  after  being  alfo  inftrufted  by  his  father, 
gained  the  prize  of  painting  at  1 8  years  of  age  ;  upon 
which  he  obtained  the  king’s  penfion.  He  fet  out  for 
Italy  at  his  brother’s  return,  and  acquired  great  {kill 
in  defigning  and  colouring.  At  his  return  to  Paris  he 
was  much  employed ;  and  at  length  became  direftor  of 
the  academy  of  painting,  knight  of  the  order  of  St 
Michael,  and  firft  painter  to  the  king.  Louis  XIV. 
allowed  him  feveral  penfions,  and  raifed  him  and  hi* 
pofterity  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  He  embellifhed  the 
church  of  the  Invalids,  the  chapel  of  Verfailles,  & c.. 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1733. 

BOULOGNE,  a  large  and  handfome  town  of  Pi¬ 
cardy  in  France,  and  capital  of  the  Boulogiiois,  with  a 
harbour,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  divided  into  two 
towns;  the  higher,  and  the  lower.  The  former  is 
ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art ;  and  the  latter  is  only 
furrounded  with  a  Angle  wall.  The  harbour  has  a  mole 
for  the  fafety  of  the  {hips,  which  at  the  fame  time  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  choaked  up.  The  lower  town  is  in¬ 
habited  by  merchants,  and  has  three  large  ftreets,  one- 
of  which  leads  to  the  high  town,  and  the  other  two  run 
in  a  line  on  the  fide  of  the  river.  Many  of  the  Engliffi 
and  Scots  refide  here,  who,  from  a  rebellion,  or  any  o- 
ther  caufe,  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  native  country. 
E.  Long.  1.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

BOULOGNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  the  north., 
part  of  Picardy,  about  50  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth.  The  chief  town  is  Boulogne,  and  the  chief 
trade  is  in  pit- coal  and  butter. 

BOULTER  (Dr  Hugh),  was  born  in  or  near  Lon¬ 
don,  of  reputable  and  wealthy  parents.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Merchant-taylor’s  fchool ;  and,  before  the  Re¬ 
volution,  was  from  thence  admitted  to  a  commoner  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  Some  time  after,  he  was  cho-- 
fen  a  demy  of  Magdalen-college,  at  the  fame  eleftion 
with  Mr  Addifon  and  Dr  Wilcox.  From  the  merit  and- 
learning  of  the  perfons  elefted,  this  was  commonly  called 
by  Dr  Hough,  prefidentof  the  college,  the  golden  elec¬ 
tion.  He  afterwards  became  fellow  of  the  fame  col¬ 
lege  ;  in  which  ftation  he  continued  in  the  univerfity 
till  he  was  invited  to  London  by  Sir  Charles  Hodges, 
principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  in  the  year  1700,  who- 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  recommended  him  to  Dr 
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enterprize  ;  they  are  felefted  out  of  the  body  for  this,  Bourn 
and,  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs  Is  over,  are  received  again  II 
into  their  former  companies.  Bounty. 

BOUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  Ethiopia  beyond 
Egypt,  on  the  weft  tide  of  the  Nile. 

Boum  solis  stabula  (anc.  geog.),  the  territory 
of  Mylae,  fo  called  :  A  peninfula  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
Sicily,  to  the  north  of  Syracufe  5  remarkable  for  its 
nour  to  teach  prince  Frederic  the  Englifh  language  ;  fertility  and  rich  paftures  (Theophraftus)  :  and  hence 
and  by  his  conduft  he  fo  won  the  king’s  favour,  that  arofe  the  fable  of  the  oxen  of  the  fun  feeding  there 
he  promoted  him  to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church,  and  (Scholiaft  on  Apollonius).  Pliny  and  Seneca  fay,  that 
the  bifliopric  of  Briftol,  in  the  fame  year.  As  he  was  vi-  fomething  like  dung  is  thrown  out  on  the  coaft  of  My- 
fiting  his  diocefe  five  years  afterwards,  he  received  a  let-  lae  and  Meffana,  which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the 
ter  from  the  fecretaryof  ftate,  acquainting  him  that  his  oxen  of  the  fun  being  Hailed  there  ;  and  at  this  day 
majefty  had  nominated  him  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Ar-  the  inhabitants  affirm  the  fame  thing  (Cluverius). 
magh  and  primacy  of  Ireland.  This  honour  he  would  BOUNCE,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  a 
gladly  have  declined  ;  and  defired  the  fecretary  to  ufe  fpecies  of  fqualus.  See  Squalus. 
his  good  offices  with  his  majefty  to  excufe  him  from  ac-  BOUND,  in  dancing,  a  fpring  from  one  foot  to 
cepting  it.  Ireland  happened  to  be  at  this  junfture  in  the  other  ;  by  which  it  differs  from  a  hop,  where  the 
a  great  flame,  occafioned  by  Wood’s  ruinous  project?;  fpring  is  from  one  foot  to  the  fame.  It  alfo  differs 
and  the  miniftry  thought  that  the  bifhop  would  greatly  from  a  half  coupee,  as  in  the  latter  the  body  always 
contribute  to  quench  it  by  his  judgment,  moderation,  bears  on  the  floor,  either  on  one  foot  or  the  other ; 
and  addrefs.  The  king  therefore  laid  his  abfolute  whereas,  in  the  bound,  it  is  thrown  quite  from  the 
Commands  upon  him:  to  which  he  fubmitted,  but  with  floor. 

fome  reluftance.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  poffeffion  BouNB-Bailiffs ,  are  fheriffs  officers  for  executing  of 

of  the  primacy,  he  began  to  confider  that  country,  in  procefs.  The  fheriffs  being  anfwerable  for  their  mif-'  ! 

which  his  lot  was  caft  for  life,  as  his  own  4  and  to  pro-  demeanors,  the  bailiffs  are  ufually  bound  in  a  bond  for 

mote  its  true  intereft  with  the  greateft  zeal  and  affi-  the  due  execution  of  their  office ;  and  thence  are  called 

duity.  Accordingly,  in  innumerable  inftances,  he  ex-  bound-bailiffs ,  which  the  common  people  have  corrupt- 

erted  hlmfelf  in  the  nobleft  ads  of  beneficence  and  pu-  ed  into  a  much  more  homely  appellation. 

blic  fpirit.  In  feafons  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  he  was  BOUNDS  of  lands.  See  Abuttals. 

more  than  once  inftrumental  in  preventing  a  famine  BOUNTY,  in  commerce,  a  premium  paid  by  go* 

which  threatened  that  nation.  On  one  of  thefe  occa-  vernment  to  the  exporters  of  certain  Britifh  commodi- 

fions  he  diftributed  vaft  quantities  of  corn  throughout  ties,  as  fail-cloth,  gold  and  filver  lace,  filk-ftockings, 

the  kingdom,  for  which  the  Houfe  of  Commons  paffed  fifh,  corn,  See.  The  happy  influence  which  bounties 

a  vote  of  public  thanks  ;  and  iat  another  time  2  joo  per-  have  on  trade  and  manufactures  is  well  known  :  nor  can 

fonswere  fed  at  the  poor-houfe  in  Dublin,  every  morn-  there  be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  good  inten- 

ing,  and  as  many  every  evening,  for  a  confiderable  time  tions  of  the  government  under  which  we  live,  than  the 

together,  moftly  at  the  primate’s  expence.  When  great  care  that  is  taken  to  give  all  poffible  encourage- 

fchemes  were  propofed  for  the  advantage  of  the  coun-  ment  to  thofe  who  fhall  eftablifh  or  improve  any  ha- 

try,  he  encouraged  and  promoted  them  not  only  with  zardous  branch  of  trade. 

his  counfel  but  his  purfe.  He  had  great  compaffion  for  All  undertakings,  in  refpeft  either  to  mercantile  en-  .... 
the  poor  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  who  were  difabled  from  terprizes,  or  in  the  eftablilhment  of  manufactures,  are  pj;£;cai  * 
giving  their  children  a  proper  education  ;  and  he  main-  weak  and  feeble  in  their  beginnings;  and  if  unfuccefsful,  Survey  of 
tained  feveral  of  the  children  of  fuch  in  the  univerfity.  either  fink  entirely,  or  at  leaft  are  feldom  revived  in  Britain. 
He  erefted  four  houfes  at  Drogheda  for  the  reception  -  the  fame  age.  Accidents  of  this  nature  are  not  only 
of  clergymen’s  widows,  and  purchafed.  an  eftate  for  the  deftruCtive  to  private  perfons,  but  exceedingly  detri¬ 
endowment  of  them.  His  charities  for  augmenting  mental  to  the  public  intereft.  On  this  principle,  more 
fmall  livings  and  buying  glebes  amounted  to  upwards  efpecially  fince  trade,  for  which  Providence  defigned 
of  30,000  L  befides  what  he  devifed  by  will  for  the  like  us,  hath  been  attended  to,  fuch  attempts  have  been 
purpofes  in  England.  In  fhort,  the  inftances  he  gave  thought  deferving,  and  have  been  favoured  with,  pub- 
of  his  generofity  and  benevolence  of  heart,  his  virtue,  lie  fupport.  This  in.  former  times  ufually  flowed  from 
his  piety,  and  his  wifdom,  are  almoft  innumerable,  and  the  crown,  in  the  form  of  letters-patent,  charters,  or 
the  hiftory  of  his  life  is  his  nobleft  panegyric.  This  ex-  other  grants  of  privileges,  which,  however  requifite 
cellent  prelate  died  at  London,  on  the  zdof  June  1742,  they  might  be,  were  notwithftanding  very  frequently 
and  was  interred  in  We ftm i n fter-ab be y ,  where  a  beau-  objeCts  of  cenfure.  If  fuch  as  obtained  them  failed  in 
tiful  monument  of  finely  polilhed  marble  is  ereCted  to  their  endeavours,  they  were  reputed  projectors  ;  if,  on 
his  memory.  the  other  hand,  they  fucceeded,  they  were  confidered 

BOULTINE,  a  term  which  workmen  ufe  for  a  as  monopolizers.  Corporations,  which  imply  the  uni¬ 
moulding,  the  convexity  of  which  is  juft  one-fourth  of  ting  certain  individuals  into  a  body,  that  they  may 
a  circle;  being  the  member  juft  below  the  plinth  in  the  thereby  become  more  ufeful  to  the  community,  are 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capital.  created  by  the  crown.  Many  of  thefe  were  formed  for 

BOULUKE,  in  the  military  orders  of  the  Turks,  promoting  trade  ;  and,  according  to  the  old  fyftenj  of 
a  body  of  the  janizaries,  with  an  officer  in  the  place  our  government,  were  neceffary  and  ufeful.  Qn  .the 
of  a  colonel  at  their  head,  fent  upon  fome  particular  fame  principle,  privileges  were  granted  to  private  per- 
N°  52.  fons, 


Tenifon  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury;  but  his  firft  prefer¬ 
ments  were  owing  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  by  vvhofe 
intereft  and  influence  he  was  promoted  to  the  parfonage 
of  St  Olave  in  Southwark,  and  the  archdeaconry  of 
Surry.  Here  he  continued  difeharging  very  faithfully 
and  diligently  every  part  of  his  paftoral  office,  till  he 
was  recommended  to  attend  George  I.  as  his  chaplain, 
when  he  went  to  Hanover  in  1 7 1 9.  He  had  the  ho- 
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fans,  on  a  fuggeftio'n,  that  what  was  immediately  of 
ufe  to  them  would,  terminate  in  public  utility.  Thefe 
alfo  did  good  in  bringing  in  many  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  though,  in  forne  cafes,  tending  to  private  in- 
tered  morftfthan  public  emolument,  they  were  liable 
to  legal  correftion.  In  later  times,  and  in  concerns  of 
moment,  a  much  better  method  has  been  adopted,  as 
often  as  it  hath  been  found  practicable,  by  rejefting 
private  or  particular  intereft,  and  propofing  the  de- 
fign'ed  advantages  to  fuch  as  fhould  perform  the  dipu- 
lations  on  which  they  are  granted.  Thefe  bounties,  as 
they  are  paid  by  the  public,  fo  they  are  folely  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  They  are  fometimes 
given  to  encourage  indullry  and  application  in  railing 
a  neceffary  commodity-;  which  was  intended  by  the 
bounty  on  exporting  corn.  The  intention  of  this 
bounty  was  to  encourage  agriculture  ;  and  the  confe¬ 
rence-  hath  been,  that  we  now  grow  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  we  did  at  the  eftablilhment  of  the  bounty ; 
we  even  confume  twice  as  much  bread  as  we  then  grew  ; 
yet  in  A.  D.  1697,  we  exported  a  fifteenth  part  of 
what  we  grew,  of  late  years  a  twenty-ninth  part  only. 
The  bounty  on  this  twenty-ninth  part  amounted  to 
fomewhat  more  than  JL. 5 0,000,  and  the  produce  to 
more  than  L.  400,000.  It  is  evident  that  all  thia  is 
fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  all  that  we  have  annually  gained.  For  if  our 
cultivation  is  doubled,  as  indeed  it  is,  then  the  rent 
of  lands,  the  fubfiftence  of  working  hands,  the  profits 
of  the  tradefmen  fupplying  them  with  utenfils,  clothes, 
the  value  of  liorfes  employed,  &c.  mull  all  be  taken 
into  the  account.  Befides  this  we  mull;  add  the  freight 
(amounting  to  half  the  bounty),  to  make  the  idea  of 
the  advantages  complete. 

Sometimes  bounties  are  given  with  a  view  to  promote 
manufactures,  as  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  made  of  filk.  Many 
laws  are  to  be  found  in  our  ftatute-books  in  favour  of 
the  filk  manufafture,  made  with  great  wifdom  and  pro¬ 
priety,  for  the-  encouragement  and  fupport  of  many 
thoufands  of  induftrious  perfpns  employed  therein.  By 
ftatute  8  Geo.  I.  cap.  15.  §  1.  a  bounty  was  given  on 
the  due  exportation  of  ribbons  and  Hull's,  of  filk  only, 
of  three  (hillings  upon  a  pound  weight;  lilks,  and  rib¬ 
bons  of  filk,  mixed  with  gold  and  lilvcr,  four  Ihillings 
a  pound  ;  on  filk  gloves,  filk  dockings,  filk  fringes, 
filk  laces,  and  fewing  lilk,  one  (hilling  and  threepence 
a  pound  ;  on  (luffs  of  filk  and  grogram  yarn,  eight- 
pence  a  pound  ;  on  filks  mixed  with  incle  or  cotton, 
one  (hilling ;  on  (luffs  of  filk  mixed  with  worded,  fixpence 
a  pound,  for  three  years  :  and,  from  experience  of  their 
utility,  thefe  were  continued  by  fubfequent  datutes. 

Sometirfies  bounties  are  given  to  fupport  a  new  ma¬ 
nufafture  againd  foreigners  already  in  poffeffion  of  it, 
as  in  making  linen  and  fail-cloth.  The  promoting  of 
the  manufafture  of  Britifh  fail-cloth  was  undoubtedly 
a  very  important  national  objeft,  as  the  confumption 
was  very  large,  and  of  confcquence  the  purchafe  of  it 
from  foreigners  an  heavy  expence  on  the  public.  Ma¬ 
ny  methods  were  therefore  devifed,  and  countenanced 
by  law,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  for  introducing  and 
encouraging  our  own  in  preference  to  that  of  ftrangers, 
more  efpecially  in  the  royal  navy.  By  dat.  12  Anna, 
cap.  16.  §  2.  a  bounty  was  given  of  one  penny  per  ell 
on  all  that  was  exported  for  a  term,  and  continued  by 
fobfequent  llatutes.  By  4  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  §  4.  an 
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additional  bounty  of  another  penny  an  ell  is  granted.  Bounty. 
Thefe  bounties  were  to  be  paid  out  of  an  additional 
duty  on-imported  fail-cloth.  By  the  fame  datute  every 
(hip  built  in  Britain,  or  in  the  plantations,  is,  under  the 
penalty  of  L.  50,  to  be  furnilhed  with  a  complete  fuit 
of  fails  of  Britifh  manufafture.  The  amount  of  thefe 
bounties  mark  the  progrefs  of  the  manfuafture,  which  is 
alfo  affided  by  the  fund  on  which  the  payment  is  af- 
figned. 

Thefe  affidances,  however,  are  never  bedowed  but 
on  mature  deliberation,  in  virtue  of  drong  proofs,  and 
with  a  moral  certainty  of  a  national  benefit.  The  great 
intention  of  bounties  is  to  place  the  Britifh  trader  on 
fuch  ground  as  to  render  his  commerce  beneficial  to  his 
country.  In  order  to  this,  fome  profit  mud  accrue  to 
himfelf,  otherwife  he  would  not  embark  therein  ;  but 
this,  whatever  it  be.,  mud  prove  incoufiderable  in  com¬ 
panion  of  what  refults  to  the  public.  For  if,  by  the 
help  of  fuch  a  bounty,  one  or  many  traders  export  to 
the  value  of  1000,  10,000,  or  100,000  pounds  worth 
of  commodities  or  manufaftures,  whatever  his  or  their 
profit  or  lofs  (for  the  latter,  through  avidity  and  over¬ 
loading  the  maiket,  fometimes  happens)  may  be,  the 
nation  gains  the  L.  1000,  L.  10,000,  or  L.  1 00,000  j 
which  was  the  objeft  of  the  legislature  in  granting  the 
bounty.  Upon  this  confideration,  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
duce  of  what  is  exported  accrues  to  the  nation,  the  le- 
gidature,  when  an  alteration  of  circumdances  required 
it,  have  made  no  fcruple  of  augmenting  a  bounty  ;  as 
in  the  cafe  of  refined  fugar  exported,  from  three  to  nine 
(hillings  per  hundred  weight.  In  like  manner,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  bounty  of  one  pound  per  ton  in  favour  of  veffels 
employed  in  the  whale-fifiiing  hath  been  doubled,  and 
many  new  regulations  made,  in  order  to  render  this 
fi(hery  more  advantageous  to  the  public.  As  a  bounty 
is  given  on  malt  when  allowed  to  be  exported,  fo  an 
equivalent  of  30  (hillings  per  ton  hath  been  granted  on 
all  Britifh  made  malt-fpirits  when  exported,  which  is  a 
common  benefit  to  land,  manufafture,  and  commerce. 

It  Is  indeed  true,  that  on  whatever  account,  or  to 
whatever  amount,  this  reward  is  given,  the  public  feem 
to  pay,  and  private  perfons  feem  to  receive.  But  thefe 
private  perfons  receive  it  as  the  hire  from  the  public, 
for  performing  a  fervice  which  otherwife  they  would 
not  perform,  the  benefit  of  which  accrues  to  the  public, 
and/  who  can  therefore  very  well  afford  to  pay  that 
reward  in  reality,  which,  as  we  have  dated  it,  (he  on¬ 
ly  feems  to  do.  For,  looking  a  little  clofer,  we  can¬ 
not  help  obferving,  that  the  bounty  is  paid  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  who,  as  fuch,  make  a  part  of  the  public.  But 
the  commodities  or  manufaftures  exported  are  fold  to 
foreigners ;  and  the  whole  produce  of  them,  be  it  what 
it  will,  comes  into  the  purfe  of  the  public.  By  at¬ 
tending  to  this  felf-evident  doftrine,  every  reafonable 
and  public-fpirited  man  will  be  eafily  reconciled  to 
bounties;  and  the  three  following  confiderations  will  be 
fufHcient  to  obviate  the  mod  common  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  the  praftice  of  giving  them.  1  .That 
no  bounty  can  be  defired  but  on  the  plea  of  national  uti¬ 
lity,  which  always  defei  ves  notice,  and  cannot  be  mif- 
taken.  It  mud  likewife  be  alleged  and  proved,  that 
this  is  the  only  means  whereby  the  national  benefit  can 
be  attained.  2.  The  fums  iffued  on  this  account  not 
only  (how  the  clear  expence  of  the  bounty,  but  alfo 
indicate  the  jprofit  gained  by  the  public;  for  as  the  one 
3  P  cannot 
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cannot  ex  III  without  the  other,  that  amount  muft  be 
the  inconteftable  index  of  both.  3.  It  muft  be  remem¬ 
bered  (and  of  this  too  fome  inftances  might  be'given), 
that  if  bounties  (hould  be  improperly  beftowed,  they 
will  of  courfe  prove  ineffe&ual,  and  after  a  few  fruit- 
lefs  trials  will  remain  unclaimed,  and  con fequently  pro¬ 
duce  no  expence.  There  is  indeed  another  obje&ion 
which  hath  been  made  agaiuft  the  giving  of  bounties. 
This  is  grounded  on  the  frauds  to  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  liable  ;  and  particularly  the  relanding  of 
the  goods  on  which  the  bounty  hath  been  paid,  and 
thereby  deceiving  and  cheating  the  public.  But  who¬ 
ever  perufes  the  laws  made  on  this  head,  and  attentively 
confiders  the  numerous  precautions  taken  to  fix  every 
circumftance  relative  to  the  obtaining  the  bounty,  the 
checks  on  the  (hipping  of  goods,  the  fecurities  taken 
for  their  due  exportation,  the  certificates  required  to 
afcertain  their  being  actually  delivered  and  fold  in  a 
foreign  market,  muft  be  convinced,  that  to  difcharge 
all  thofe  fecurities,  in  cafe  of  an  intended  fraud,  is  a 
thing  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible. 

To  thefe  remarks  we  may  add,  that  bounties  are 
ufually  granted  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  then  expire ; 
are  always  liable  to  be  fufpended  ;  and  of  courfe  can 
never  be  the  caufe  of  any ’great  national  lofs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  exclufive  of  frauds,  the  immoderate 
third  of  gain  may  tempt  interefted  men  to  aim  at  con¬ 
verting  what  was  calculated  for  public  benefit  to  its 
detriment,  for  their  own  private  advantage.  Thus,  on 
a  profpedt  of  (hort  crops  in  other  countries,  men  may 
take  meafures  within  the  letter,  but  direftly  againft 
the  fpirit,  of  the  law,  to  fend  fo  much  of  our  corn  a- 
broad  as  to  endanger  a  famine  at  home.  For  this  the 
wifdom  of  parliament  provides,  not  barely  by  fufpend- 
ing  the  bounty,  but  by  prohibiting  exportation  and  o- 
pening  the  ports  for  foreign  fupplies.  We  cannot  with 
any  fliadow  of  juftice  afcribe  fcarcity  to  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation.  If  this  was  the  cafe,  fufpenfions 
would  be  frequent,  whereas  there  have  been  but  five 
•in  a  courfe  of  70  years.  If  the  bounty  had  any  fliare, 
the  larger  the  exportation,  the  greater  would  be  the 
fcarcity.  In  A.  D.  1750  we  exported  more  than  one 
fifth  of  our  growth  of  wheat,  which  was  notwithftanding 
but  at  four  (hillings  per  bufhel ;  whereas  a  century  be¬ 
fore,  A.D.  1650,  when  we  had  neither  bounty  nor  ex¬ 
portation,  wheat  was  at  nine  (hillings  and  fixpence  per 
bufhel.  The  caufes  of  fcarcity  are  unkindly  feafons ; 
which  though  human  policy  cannot  prevent,  yet  their 
fad  effe&s  have  been  evidently  leffened  by  our  increafed 
growth,  fince  the  taking  place  of  bounty  and  ex¬ 
portation. 

£)ueen  Anne's  Bounty,  for  augmenting  poor  livings 
under  L.50  per  annum,  confifts  of  the  produce  of  the 
firft-fruits  and  tenths,  after  the  charges  and  penfiohs 
payable  out  of  the  fame  are  defrayed.  A  corporation 
for  management  of  the  fame  was  fettled,  &c.  in  1704. 
See  Augmentation. 

BOURBON,  or  Mascarenhas,  (ifle  of),  an  ifland 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Madagafcar, 
in  E.  Long.  58.  30.  S.  Lat.  21.  23.  This  illand  has 
no  port,  and  is  in  fome  places  inacceffible.  Its  length 
and  breadth  have  not  been  well  determined  ;  but  the 
circumference,  according  to  the  account  of  a  perfon 
who  redded  there  fome  time,  is  about  57  leagues.  It 
is  for  the  mod  part  mountainous,  but  in  fome  places 


there  are  very  beautiful  and  fertile  plains.  In  the  fouth  Bourbon, 
part  of  the  ifland  there  is  a  burning  mountain,  which 
has  thrown  out  vaft  quantities  of  bitumen,  fulphur,  and- 
other  combuftible  materials ;  neither  does  it  ceafe 
throwing  them  out  (till,  fo  that  the  country  about  it 
is  ufelefs,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  pays  brule,. 
that  is,  burnt  land.  The  fhore  is  high  and  rocky  all: 
round  ;  but  though  on  this  account  it  hath  no  ports,, 
there  are  feveral  good  roads,  particularly  one  on  the 
weft,  and  another  on  the  noith-eaft.  As  to  its  form, 
this  ifland  is  irregular,  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
from  the  maps  whether  it  is  round  or  long.  The  air 
is  equally  pleafant  and  wholefome,  infomuch  that  the. 
people  live  to  a  great  age  without  feeling  either  infir¬ 
mities  or  difeafes.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  hurri¬ 
canes,  of  which  they  -have  one  or  two  every  year. 

Thefe  purge  and  cleanfe  the  air,  fo  as  to  render  it  highly, 
falubrions ;  the  certainty  of  which  is  thus  diftinguifhed, 
that  when  they  fail  of  making  their  annual  vifits,  as 
fometimes  they  do,  difeafes  and  death  find  an  entrance 
into  the  ifland,  which  otherwife  would  foon  be  over- 
ftocked  with  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  might  be  expedit'd  from  its  fituation, 
the  breezes  from  the  mountains  being  conftant  and 
very  refrefhing.  The  tops  of  thefe  mountains  are  in 
winter  covered  with  fnow  ;  which,  melting  in  the  fum- 
mer,  furnifhes  abundance  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  with 
which  the  country  is  plentifully  watered :  fo  that  the 
foil,  though  not  very  deep,  is  wonderfully  fruitful,  pro¬ 
ducing  Turkey  corn  and  rice  twice  a-year,  and  the. 
latter  in  great  abundance.  Moft  fqrts  of  cattle  are. 
found  here,  good  in  their  kind,  and  are  very  cheap;  wild, 
goats  and  wild  hogs  are  found  in  the  woods  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains ;  here .  alfo  are  vaft  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wild  fowl  of  different  kinds,  fi(h,  and  land  tor- 
toifes,  affording  at  once  the  moft  delicate  and  whole¬ 
fome  food.  As  to  fruits,  they  have  bananas,  oranges,, 
citrons,  tamarinds,  and  other  kinds ;  neither  does  it 
want  valuable  commodities,  particularly  ebony,  cotton, 
white  pepper,  gum  benzoin,  aloes,  and  tobacco  ;  all 
excellent  in  their  kind,  when  compared  with  thofe  of 
other  countries.  This  ifland  is  alfo  happy  in  its  defi¬ 
ciencies  ;  for  no  animals  that  are  venomous  are  to  be 
found  therein,  and  only  two  forts  that  are  difagreeable 
to  the  fight,  viz.  fpiders  of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg, 
which  weave  nets  of  a  furpriling  ftrength,  reckoned  by 
fome  capable  of  being  treated  fo  as  to  become  a3  va¬ 
luable  as  filk  ;  and  bats  of  a  moft  enormous  fize,  which 
are  not  only  (kinned  and  eaten,  but  efteemed  alfo  the 
greateft  delicacy  that  they  have. 

The  ifland  of  Bourbon  was  difcovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  in  1545,  as  appears  by  a  date  infcribed  by 
them  upon  a  pillar  when  they  firft  landed  ;  but  when 
the  French  fettled  in  Madagafcar,  this  ifland  was  to¬ 
tally  defolate.  Three  Frenchmen  being  banilhed  thi¬ 
ther,  and  left  there  for  three  years,  made  fuch  a  report 
of  it  at  their  return  as  furprifed  their  countrymen. 

They  lived  moft  of  that  time  upon  pork  ;  and  though 
they  were  in  a  manner  naked,  yet  they  affirmed  that 
they  never  had  the  lead  pain  or  ficknefs  whatever. 

This  tempted  one  Anthony  Taureau  to  go  over  thi¬ 
ther  in  1654,  accompanied  by  feven  French  and  fix  ne¬ 
groes,  who  carried  with  them  the  cattle  from  which  the 
ifland  has  been  (locked  ever  fince.  The  firft  thing  they 
did  was  to  eredt  the  arms  of  France,  by  order  of  Mr 
Falcourt 
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'Bourbon.  Falcourt  who  was  governor  of  Madagafcar,  and  to  be- 
w— ftow  upon  the  ifland  a  new  name.  Then  they  fet  up 
huts,  and  laid  out  gardens,  in  which  they  cultivated 
melons,  different  forts  of  roots,  and  tobacco  ;  but  juft 
as  the  laft  became  ripe,  the  whole  plantation  was  de- 
itroyed  by  a  hurricane.  The  French,  however,  went 
to  work  again  ;  and  by  having Tome  acquaintance  with 
the  climate,  fucceeded  hetter,  and  added  aloes  to  the 
reft  of  their  plantations :  but  receiving  no  fuccour  from 
Madagafcar,  and  being  tired  of  living  by  themfelves  in 
the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  they  very  readily  embraced  the 
offer  of  an  Englilh  captain,  and  in  the  year  1658  em¬ 
barked  for  Madrafs.  When  the  laft  great  blow  was 
given  to  the  French  at  Madagafcar  by  the  natives,  who 
furprifed  and  cut  them  off  in  one  night,  there  efcaped 
as  many  men,  as  with  their  wives,  who  were  natives, 
filled  two  canoes  ;  and  thefe  being  driven  by  the  wind 
on  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  were  the  next  fet  of  people 
who  inhabited  it.  This  lall;  colony,  for  want  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  remove,  were  conftrained  to  cultivate  this 
new  country  of  theirs,  and  to  remain  in  it.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  further  ftock  pf  inhabitants  arrived.  A 
pirate  that,  had  been- committing  depredations  in  the 
Indies,  returning  to  Europe ,  ran  alhore  and  was  fplit 
to  pieces  upon  the  rocks,  fo  that  the  crew  were  forced 
to  join  themfelves  to  the  former  inhabitants ;  and  as 
they  had  on  board  their  veffel  a  great  many  Indian 
women  whom  they  had  made  prifoners,  they  lived  with 
them,  and  in  prpcefs  of  time  had  a  numerous  pofterity. 
As  Eaft  India  Ihips  touched  frequently  here,  when  too 
late  to  double  the  Cape,  many  of  the  failors,  for  the 
fake  of  the  women,  deferted  at  the  time  of  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  ftaying  behind  became  planters  in  the  ifle 
of  Bourbon.  As  the  place  grew  more  populous,  the 
people  naturally  became  more  civilized,  anddefirousof 
living  in  a  more  commodious  manner  ;  which  induced 
*  ,  them  to  build  fmall  veffcls,  that  in  thefe  they  might 

fometimes  make  a  trip  to  Madagafcar,  in  order  to  pur- 
Chafe  flaves,  whom  they  employed  in  their  plantations 
to  cultivate  aloes,  tobacco,  and  other  things,  with 
which  they  drove  a  fmall  trade,  when  (hips  of  any  na¬ 
tion  anchored  in  their  roads  for  the  fake  of  refrelhments. 
In  this  fituation  they  were,  when  the  French  Eaft 
India  company  put  in  their  claim  ;  and  affirming  the 
!  property  of  the  ifland,  fent  thither  five  or  fixTamflies 

and  a  governor.  At  firft  the  inhabitants  expected  to 
reap  fome  benefit  from  their  new  mafters;  but  finding 
very  little,  and  thinking  the  governor  took  too  much 
upon  him,  they  revolted  at  the  inftigation  of  a  prieft, 
feized  their  governor  and  put  him  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  died  of  hunger  and  grief.  For  this  fome  of 
the  ringleaders  were  punifhed,  a  kind  of  fort  was  e- 
re&ed,  fpme  guns  placed  on  it,  and  the  French  flag 
kept  flying ;  but  in  other  refpefts,  fo  little  care  was 
taken,,  that,  till  within  thefe  40  years,  the  ifland  was 
in  no  ftate  of  defence. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1717,  was 
computed  at  2000 ;  viz.  goo  free,  and  1 1 00  flaves.  A- 
mongft  thefe  people  the  ufual  diltin&ion  of  whites  and 
blacks  entirely  fails  :  for  even  the  free  are  of  different 
t  colours  ;  and  a  French  waiter  affures  us,  that  he  faw  in 

a  church  one  family,  confifting  of  five  generations,  of  all 
complexions.  The  eldeft  was  a  female,  108  years  of  age, 
of  a  brown  black,  like  the  Indians  of  Madagafcar  ;  her 
daughter,  a  mulatto ;  her  grand-daughter, a  meftizo  j  her 


great-grand-daughter,  of  a  duflcy  yellow ;  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  again,  of  an  olive  colour  ;  and  the  daughter  of  this 
laft,  as  fair  as  any  Englifh  girl  of  the  fame  age.  Thefe 
people  are,  generally  fpeaking,  of  a  gentle  quiet  difpo- 
fition  ;  very  induftrious  ;  and  fubmiffive  enough  to  au¬ 
thority,  provided  it  is  exercifed  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  equity  and  decency  ;  for  otherwife  the  whole  of  them 
are  apt  to  rife  in  rebellion  at  once  ;  and  the  flaves  have 
fo  little  reafon  to  complain  of  their  mafters,  that  they 
are  always  on  the  fame  fide.  The  ifland  is  divided  into 
four  quarters.  The  firft  is  that  of  St  Paul,  which  is  the 
largeft  and  belt  peopled  :  their  houfes  are  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  fteep  mountain,  on  both  fides  of  a  frefli  water 
lake.  As  for  the  plantations,  they  are  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  which  they  afeend  by  a  very  rough  and 
troublefome  paffage.  On  the  fummit  there  is  a  fpacious 
plain,  a  great  part  of  which  is  divided  into  plantations 
of  rice,  tobacco,  corn,  fugar,  and  fruits.  The  quarter 
of  St  Dennis  lies  leven  leagues  from  that  of  St  Paul, 
towards  the  eaft ;  and  there  the  governor  refides.  It  is 
not  fo  well  peopled  as  the  former  ;  but  the  country  is 
more  pleafant,  and  the  fituation  better.  At  two  leagues 
diftance,  proceeding  along  the  fea  coaft,  is  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  St  Mary’s,  which  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The 
laft  and  moft  fertile  quarter  is  that  of  St  Sufannah, 
which  is  at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues  from  St  Den¬ 
nis.  The  road  between  thefe  two  quarters  is  tolerable, 
though  part  of  it  has  been  cut  with  much  difficulty 
through  a  wood  :  but  the  paffage  from  St  Dennis  to 
St  Paul  i3  only  by  fea. 

When  the  prefent  company  of  India  became,  by 
their  perpetual  eftablilhment,  poffeffed  of  the  ifland  of 
Bourbon,  they  began  to  improve  it  exceedingly  :  rai¬ 
ling  new  forts  and  batteries,  fo  as  to  render  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  inacceffible  ;  and  importing  coffee-trees  from  Ara¬ 
bia,  which  have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  is  believed 
they  produce  an  eighth,  according  to  fome  afixth,part 
as  much  coffee  as  is  raifed  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia,  and  it  is  likewife  held  next  in  goodnefs  to  that. 
—In  1763,  the  population  amounted  to  4627  white 
people,  and  15 149  blacks  ;  the  cattle  confided  of  8702 
beeves,  4084  Iheep,  7405  goats,  and  7619  hogs.  Upon 
an  extent  of  125,909  acres  of  cultivated  land,  they  ga¬ 
thered  as  much  caffava  as  would  feed  their  flaves, 
1,135,000  pounds  weight  of  corn,  844,100  pounds  of 
rice,  2, $79, too  pounds  of  maize,  and  2,535,100 
pounds  of  coffee  ;  which  laft  the  company  bought  up 
at  about  3  d.  per  pound. 

In  1748,  Admiral  Bofcawen  appeared  before  this 
ifland  with  a  Britilh  fleet;  but  found  it  fo  well  for¬ 
tified  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  he  was  obliged,  af¬ 
ter  fome  cannohading  to  very  little  purpofe,  to  purfue 
his.  voyage. 

Bourbon  (Nicholas),  a  famous  Latin  poet  in  the 
1 6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Vandeure  near  Langres, 
and  the  fon  of  a  wealthy  marr  who  was  mafter  of  feveral 
forges.  Margaret  de  Valois  appointed  him  preceptor 
to  her  daughter  Jane  d’Albret  of  Navarre,  the  mother 
of  king  Henry  IV.  At  length  he  retired  to  Conde, 
where  he  had  a  benefice,  and  died  about  the  year  1550. 
He  wrote  eight  books  of  Epigrams  ;  and  a  poem  on 
the  forge,  which  he  has  intitled  Ferraria.  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  Erafmus  praifes  his  epigrams. 

Bourbon  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  Greek  and  Latin 
3  P  2  poet, 
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Bourbon  poet,  was  nephew  of  the  preceding.  He  taught  rheto-  nicle;  which  was  printed  in  1523,  by  Richard  Pinfon,  Boutdalore;i 
II  ric  in  feveral  colleges  of  Paris  5  and  the  Cardinal  de  the  fcholar  of  Caxton,  and  the  tilth  on  the  lift  of  En- BourdeaU]Cy 
.  °urc  ier~  Perron  caufed  him  to  be  nominated  profeffor  of  elo-  gliih  printers.  His  other  works  were  a  whimfical  med-  * 
quence .  in  the  Royal  College  :  he  was  alfo  canon  of  ley  ot  tranflations  from  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian 
Langres,  and  one  of  the  40  of  the  French  academy,  novels,  which  feem  to  have  been  the  mode  then,  as  they 
At  length  he  retired  to  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  were  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Thefe  were, 
where  he  died  in  1 644,  aged  70.  He  is  efteemed  one  The  life  of  Sir  Arthur,  an  Armorican  knight ;  The 
of  the  greateft  Latin  poets  France  has  produced.  His  famous  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Bourdeaux;  Marcus  Au- 
poems  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1630.  relius;  and,  I  he  caftle  of  love.  He  compofed  alio  a 

Bourbon- Lancy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of  book,  of  the  duties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calais  ;  and 
Burgundy,  and  in  the  Autunnois.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  comedy  entitled  lte  in  Vineam ,  which  is  mentioned  in 
its  caftle  and  baths  ;  and  there  is  a  large  marble  pave-  none  of  our  catalogues  of  Englifh  plays.  Anthony 
ment,  called  the  great  bath ,  which  is  a  work  ot  the  Wood  fays  it  was  uiually  ailed  at  Calais  after  vefpers. 

Romans.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Loire,  iff  E.  Long.  BOURDALOUE  (Lewis),  a  celebrated  preacher 
3.  46.  N.  Lat  46.  37.  among  the  Jeiuits,  and  one  of  the  greateft  orators 

Bourbon  L’  Arcbat/ibaud,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Bourges,  on  the  20th 
remarkable  for  its  baths,  which  are  exceedingly  hot.  of  A.uguft  1632.  After  having  preached  at  Provence, 

E.  Long.  3.  28.  N.  Lat.  46.  35.  -  he,  in  1699,  went  to  Paris;  ami  there  met  with  l'uch 

Fa7nily  of  Bourbon  are  the  reigning  princes  in  the  applauie,  that  the  king  refolved  to  hear  him  :  on  which 

kingdom  of  France.  Henry  IV.  in  1589,  though  of  he  was  lent  for  to  court,  and  frequently  preached  be- 
the  10th  generation,  was  ihe  nearcft  heir ;  and  fucceed-  fore  Louis  XIV.  He  affiited  the  lick,  vifited  the  pri¬ 
ed  Henry  III.  (the  laft  of  the  Valois  race),  whole  foners  and  liofpitals,  and  was  very  liberal  in  giving  alms, 
brother  Francis  II.  married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of  May  1704.  The 
both  died  without  iffue.  Louis  Xv  I.  is  the  5th  king  beft  edition  ot  his  fermons  is  in  oClavo. 
of  this  family  in  fucceffion.  This  family  alfo  mounted  BOURDEAUX,  an  ancient,  large,  handfome,  and 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  1700,  by  Philip  V;  grandfon  to  rich  town  of  France,  capital  of  Guienne,  an  arehbifhop’s 
Louis  XIV.  which  was  the  occafion  of  the  long  and  fee  ;  hasau  uni  verity  and  an  academy  of  arts  and  fciences. 
bloody  war  that  ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  A  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  of  which  the  river  Ga* 
branch  of  the  Spanifh  family  dikewife  mounted  the  ronne  is  the  firing.  This  river  is  bordered  by  a  large 

throne  of  the  two  Sicilies  in  .1734.  Thefe  three  quay,  and  the  water  rifes  four  yards  at  full  tide,  for  which 

branches  entered  into  a  treaty  offenfive  and  defenfive  in  reaiou  the  largeft  veflels  can  come  up  to  it  very  readily, 

1761,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  family  compatt.  The  caftle  called  the  'Trumpet  is  feated  at  the  entrance 

BOURBONE-le-Bains,  a  townof  FranceinCham-  of  the  quay,  and  the  river  runs  round  its  walls.  Moft  I 

pagne,  and  in  the  Baffigni,  famous  for  its  hot  baths,  of  the  great  ftreets  lead  to  the  quay.  The  town  has 
E.  Long.  5.  45:  N.  Lat.  47.  54.  12  gates;  and  near  another  caftle  are  fine  walks 

BOURBONNOIS,  a  province  of  France,  with  the  under  feveral  rows  of  trees.  The  ancient  city  of  Bour- 
title  of  a  duchy ;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Nivemois  deaux,  though  confiderable  in  point  of  fize,  was  ill 
and  Berry  ;  on  the  welt,  by  Berry  and  a  fmall  part  of  built,  badly  payed,  dangerous,  without  police  or  any  of 
upper  Marche;  on  thefouth  by  Auvergne  ;  and  on  the  thole  municipal  regulations  indiipeniably  requifite  to 
eall,  by  Burgundy  and  Forez  It  abounds  in  corn,  render  a  city  fplendid  or  elegant.  It  has  entirely 
fruits,  paftures,  wood,  game,  and  wine.  Its  principal  changed  its  appearance  within  thefe  laft  thirty  years, 
town  is  Moulins;  and  the  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the  Al-  The  public  eoilices  are  very  noble,  and  all  the  ftreets 
lier,  and  the  Chur.  neyvly  built  are  regular  and  handfome.  The  quays 

BOURBOURG,  a  town  in  French  Flanders,  whofe  are  four  miles  in  length,  and  the  river  itfelf  is  coniider- 
fortitications  are  deir.olirtied.  It  is  feated  on  a  canal  that  ably  broader  than  the  Thames  at  London  bridge.  On 
goes  to  Dunkirk,  in  E.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  55.  the  oppolite,  a  range  of  hills,  covered  with  woods, 
BOURCHIER  (John),  lord  Bemars,  grandfon  and  vineyards,  churches,  and  villas,  extends  beyond  the 
heir  of  a  lord  of  the  fame  name,  who  was  defcended  view.  Almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  fine 
from  Thomas  of  Woodftoek,  duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  equeftrian  ftatue  in  bronze  ere  died  to  the  late  king  in 
had  been  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  conftable  of  Wind-  1743,  with  the  following  infcription  ; 
for- caftle,  under  Edward  IV.,  Our  lord  John  was  Ludovico  qumdecimo, 

created  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Stepe  vittori ,  fetnper  pacifcatori ; 

duke  of  York  fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  and  was  firft  Suot  otnnejy  quatn  late  regnum  patett 

known  by  quelling  an  infurredlion  in  Cornwall  and  De-  Baterno  pectore  gerent't ; 

vonfhire,  raifed  by  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith,  in  Suorurn  in  animu  penitus  habitanti. 

1495,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Hen-  The  beauty  of  the  river  Garonne,  and  the  fertility  of 
ry  VII.  He  was  captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  fiege  the  adjoining  country,  were  probably  the  caufes  which 
of  Therounne,  under  Henry  VIII.  by  whom  he  was  induced  the  Romans  to  lay  the  foundations  of  this  city, 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  life,  lieutenant  of  The  ruins  of  a  very  large  amphitheatre  yet  remain,  con- 
Calais  and  the  Marches,  appointed  to  conduit  the  lady  ftruiled  under  the  emperor  Gallienus;  it  is  of  brick,  as 
Mary  the  king’s  lifter  into  France  on  her  marriage  are  moft  of  the  edifices  of  that  period,  when  the  empire 
with  Louis  XII.  and  had  the  extraordinary  happinefs  was  verging  to  its  fall,  and  the  arts  began  rapidly  to 
of  continuing  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.  for  the  fpace  decline.  During  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  na- 
of  1  8  years.  He  died  at  Calais  in  1532,  aged  63.  He  tions,  and  particularly  in  tfaofe  which  the  Normans  re- 
tranflated,  by  king  Henry’s  command,  Froilfart’s  Chro-  peatedly  made,  Bourdeaux  was  ravaged,  burnt,  and  al¬ 
moft 
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Bourtieaux  moft  entirely  deftroyed.  It  only  began  to  recover  a- 
Bourdines  Sa*n  unc*er  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  having  united 
■  it  to  the  crown  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aqui¬ 
taine,  rebuilt  it,  and  made  it  a  principal  objeft  of  his 
policy,  to  reftore  the  city  again  to  the  luftre  from  which 
it  had  fallen.  The  Black  Prince  received  all  Guienne, 
Gafcony,  and  many  iriferior  provinces  in  full  fovereign- 
ty  from  his  father  Edward  III.  he  brought  his  royal 
captive,  John  king  of  France,  to  this  city,  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356  ;  and  held  his  court  and  re- 
fidence  here  during  eleven  years.'  His  exalted  charac¬ 
ter,  his  uninterrupted  feries  of  good  fortune,  his  victo¬ 
ries,  his  modefty,  his  affability,  and  his  munificence, 
drew  ftrangers  to  Bourdeaux  from  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  all  this  fplendor  foon  difappeared.  He  li¬ 
ved  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
to  whom  he  had  reftored  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  ;  he 
became  a  prey  to  diftempers  in  the  vigour  of  life  ;  he 
faw  his  dominions  reunited  again  in  many  of  their 
branches  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  Charles  V. ;  he 
loft  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  a  prince  of  the  higheft  ex¬ 
pectations;  and  at  length,  overcome  with  forrow  at  this 
laft  afHiftion,  he  quitted  Bourdeaux,  and  re-embarked 
for  England,  there  to  expire  a  memo;  able  example  of  the 
hafty  revolution  of  human  greatnefs !  In  1453,  Charles 
VII.  king  of  France,  re-entered  the  city,  and  fubjec- 
ted  the  whole  province  of  Guienne,  which  had  been 
near  three  centuries  under  the  Euglifh  government. 
Confcious  of  the  importance  of  fuch  a  conqueft,  he  or- 
defed  the  Chateau  Trompette  to  be  built  to  defend 
1  the  paffage  of  the  river;  and  Louis  the  XIV.  afterwards 
employed  the  celebrated  Vauban  to  ereft  a  new  fortrefs, 
i  in  the  modern  ftyle  of  military  architecture,  on  the 

fame  fpot. — Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  fortune 
'  feemed  to  have  chofen  as  the  objeft  of  her  extremeft 

[j  rigour  and  extremeft  bounty,  was  removed  from  the 

rifons  of  Niort  in  Poiftou  where  fhe  was  born,  with 
er  father  the  Baron  d’Aubigne,  to  this  caftle,  where 
(he  ufed  to  play  with  the  daughter  of  the  turnkey,  in 
the  greateft  indigence.  Bourdeaux  prefents  few  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity.  The  cathedral  appears  to  be  very 
old,  and  has  fuffered  confiderably  from  the  effects  of 
time.  The  unfortunate  duke  of  Guienne,  brother  to 
Louis  the  XI.  who  was  poifoned  in  1473,  lies  buried 
before  the  high  altar.  The  adjacent  country,  more 
peculiarly  the  Pays  de  Medocy  which  produces  the 
fineft  clarets,  is  exceedingly  pkafant,  and  at  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  vintage,  forms  one  of  the  mod  delicious 
landfcapes  in  the  world.  W.  Long.  o.  39.  N.  Lat. 
44.  50. 

BOURDELOT  (John),  a  learned  French  critic, 
who  lived  at  the  clofe  of  the  1 6th  and  beginning  of  the 
17th  centuries.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  writing 
notes  on  Lucian,  Petronius,  and  Heliodorus ;  by  an 
Univerfal  Hiftory  ;  Commentaries  on  Juvenal;  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Etymology  of  French  words;  and  by  fome 
other  works  which  were  never  publifhed. — There  was 
alfo  an  abbe  Bourdelot,  his  fifter’s  fon,  who  changed 
his  name  from  Peter  Michon  to  oblige  his  uncle.  He 
was  a  celebrated  phyfician  at  Paris,  who  gained  great 
reputation  by  a  Treatife  on  the  Viper,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  1685. 

BOURDINES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Namur.  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N. 
Lat.  50.  35. 


BOURDON  (Sebaftian),  a  famous  painter,  born  at  Bourdon 
Montpelier,  in  1619.  He  ftudied  feven  years  at  Rome  ;  _  H 
and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  at  his  return  to  .  Bourges,f 
France  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who  was 
made  re  ft  or  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris.  He 
fucceeded  better  in  his  landfcapes  than  in  his  hiftory- 
painting.  His  pieces  are  feldom  finilhed;  and  thofe  that 
are  fo,  are  not  always  the  fineft.  He  once  laid  a  wager 
with  a  friend,  that  he  fhould  paint  1  2  heads  after  the 
life,  and  as  big  as  the  life,  in  one  day.  He  won  it ;  and 
thefe  are  faid  not  to  be  the  worft  things  he  ever  did.  His 
moft  confiderable  pieces  are,  The  gallery  of  M.  de  Bre- 
tonvilliers,  in  the  ifte  of  Notre  Dame  ;  and,  The  feven 
works  of  mercy,  which  he  etched  by  himfelf.  But  the 
moftefteemed  of  all  his  performances  is,  The  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter,  drawn  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  :  It 
is  kept  as  one  of  the  choiceft  rarities  of  that  cathedral. 

Bourdon  was  a  Calvinift  ;  much  valued  and  refpefted, 
however,  in  a  Popifli  country,  becaufe  his  life  and  man¬ 
ners  were  good.  We  have  alio  by  this  mafter  a  great 
number  of  etchings  ;  which  are  executed  in  a  bold,  rna- 
fterly  ftyle,  and  much  more  finiihed  than  thofe  we  gene¬ 
rally  meet  with  from  the  point  of  the  painter.  They 
are  juftly  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  by  the  generali¬ 
ty  of  colleftors.  He  died  in  1673,  aged  ra. 

BOURDONE'E,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  with  pomee. 

BOURG,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  a 
French  colony  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  in  W.  Long.  52.  o.  N.  Lat.  5.  o. 

BouRG-en-BreJJ'e,  a  town  of  France,  and  capital  of 
Breffc,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Refouffe,  almoft  in  the  centre  of  Breffe,  in 
E.  Long.  4.  19.  N.  Lat.  46.  13. 

BouRS-Jiir-Mer ,  a  lea-port  town  of  France  in  Gui¬ 
enne,  and  in  the  Bourdelois,  with  a  tolerable  good 
harbour  :  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Dor¬ 
dogne  and  Garonne,  in  W.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

BOURGES,  an  ancient  and  large  town  of  France,  _ 
the  capital  of  Berry,  an  archbiihop’s  fee,  and  a  famous 
univerlity.  The  archbilhop  affumes  the  title  of  Patri¬ 
arch  of  the  ,  j quit ains,  and  enjoys  the  rights  of  primacy 
with  regard  to  Albi.  It  is  feated  between  two  fmall 
rivers;  the  Evry  and  the  Orron,  upon  a  hill  that  has  a 
gentle  defcent  down  to  thefe  rivers,  by  which  it  is  al¬ 
moft  furrounded,  for  thefe  is  but  one  avenue  to  it  by 
land,  which  is  that  of  Port  Bourbonnoux.  It  ftanda 
upon  a  great  deal  of  ground;  but  one  part  of  it  is  with¬ 
out  houles  ;  and  the  reft  is  but  thinly  peopled  with 
gentlemen,  ftudents,  and  ecclefiaftics,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  fouls  amounting  only  to  about  1 800.  They  have 
no  manner  of  trade  but  for  their  own  neceffaries.  It  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town.  The  walls  of  the 
old  are  almoft  entire,  and  the  new  town  is  almoft  as 
large  as  the  old.  There  are  feveral  churches,  convents, 
and  nunneries.  The  parilh  church,  dedicated  to  St  Ste¬ 
phen,  is  a  fine  old  Gothic  ftrufture  :  it  is  feated  on  the 
higheft  part  of  the  city,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  front 
are  two  handfome  high  towers.  The  new  one,  which 
is  built  in  the  room  of  one  which  fell  down,  is  almoft 
200  feet  high.  Bourbon  fquareis  the  largell  in  the  city, 
where  there  was  formerly  an  amphitheatre,  and  now  a 
market.  There  is  a  fine  walk  from  St  Michael’s-gate 
into  the  fields,  and  three  alleys,  formed  by  four  ranks 
of  trees,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  fpacious  ;  befides 
which,  there  is  a  very  long  mall.  The  univerlity  is  fa¬ 
mous 
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■Bourget  m0Us  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  This  city  Hands  almoft 

Bourgogne  In  the  centre  of  Frahce-  E-  LonS-  2-  3°-  N-  Lat. 

- - - 47.10. 

BOURGET  (Dom.  John),  an  ingenious  French 
antiquary,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Beaumains  near 
Falaife,  in  the  diocefe  of  Seez,  in  1724.  He  was  e- 
ducated  at  the  grammar-fchool  at  Caen,  whence  he 
was  removed  to  that  univeriity,  and  purfued  his  ftu- 
dies  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  till  1745:,  when 
he  became  a  Benediftinc  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St  Mar¬ 
tin  de  Seez.  Some  time  afte?  this,  he  was  appointed 
jarior  clauftral  of  the  faid  abbey,  and  continued  fix 
years  in  that  office,  when  he  was  nominated  prior  of 
Tiron  en  Perche  :  whence  being  tranflated  to  the  ab¬ 
bey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  in  the  capacity  of  fub-prior, 
he  managed  the  temporalities  of  that  religious  houfe 
during  two  years,  as  he  did  their  fpiritualities  for  one 
year  longer ;  after  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  houfe,  he  refigned  his  office.  His  fuperiors,  fen- 
fible  of  his  merit  and  learning,  removed  him  thence  to 
the  abbey  of  Bee,  where  he  refided  till  1 764.  He  was 
eledted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  London,  Jan.  10.  1765  ;  in  which  year  he 
returned  to  the  abbey  of  St  Stephen  at  Caen,  where 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Thefe  honour¬ 
able  offices,  to  which  he  was  promoted  on  aecomnt  of 
his  great  abilities,  enabled  him  not  only  to  purfue  his 
favourite  ftudy  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  fome 
of  the  principal  Benediftine  abbeys  in  Normandy,  but 
likewife  gave  him  accefs  to  all  their  charters,  deeds, 
regifter-books,  & c.  &c.  Thefe  he  examined  with 
great  care,  an left  behind  him  in  MS.  large  and  ac¬ 
curate  accounts  of  the  abbeys  of  St  Peter  de  Jumieges, 
St  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen  (founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  queen  Matilda), 
and  a  very  particular  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Bee. 
Thefe  .were  all  written  in  French.  The  “  Hiftory  of 
.the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bee”  (which  he  prefented  to  Dr 
Ducarel  in  1764)  is  only  an  abftra&'of  his  larger 
work.  This  ancient  abbey  (which  hath  produced  fe¬ 
deral  archbiffiops  of  Canterbury  and  other  illuftrious 
prelates  of  this  kingdom)  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
our  old  hiftovians.  The  death  of  our  worthy  Benedic¬ 
tine  i( which  happened  on  new-year’s  day  1776)  vyas 
occafioned  by  his  unfortunate  negleft  of  a  hurt  he  got 
in  his  leg  by  falling  down  two  or  three  fteps  in  going 
from  the  hall  to  the  cloifter  of  the  abbey  of  St  Ste¬ 
phen  at  Caen,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  light 
of  a  glimmering  lamp  that  was  placed  in  that  paffage. 
He  lived  univerfally  efteemed,  and  died  fincerely  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  faid  abbey,  Jan. 
3.  1776. 

BOURGET,  a  town  of  Savoy,  fubjeft  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  feated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
a  lake  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat. 
4 5-  45- 

BOURGOGNE,  or  Burgundy,  as  we  call  it ;  a 
confiderable  province  ofFrance  with  the  title  of  a  duchy. 
It  is  130  miles  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  oh  the  eaft,  by  the  Franche  Compte  ;  on  the 
weft,  by  Bourbonnois  and  Nivernois  ;  on  the  fouth,  by 
Lyonnois ;  and  on  the  north  by  Champagne.  It  is 
very  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit,  and  produces  excellent 
wine.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Seine,  Dehune,  Bre- 


bince,  Aririangon,  Ouche,  Souzon,  Tille,  and  Saone.  Bnirgaij 
There  are  four  mineral  fprings  at  Apoigny,  Primeau,  n°ns 
Bourbon- Lancy,  and  St  Reine.  The  firft  are  obfeure,  Bourign* 
and  the  two  laft  in  high  reputation.  In  the  canton  of  . -y— ~ 

Breffe,  there  are  two  fubterranean  lakes  which  often 
overflow  in  times  of  the  greateft  drought,  and  lay  a 
large  trad!  of  ground  under  water  :  one  of  them  has  no 
apparent  fpring  or  opening  ;  and  yet  in  a  dry  feafon,  it  'i 

throws  out  water  enough  to  overflow  the  meadow-land 
near  it.  The  grottos  or  caves  of  Arcy  are  feated  about 
1  8  miles  from  Auxere,  and  over  them  is  foil  about  | 

10  feet  deep.  The  entrance  into  thefe  cavities  is  200 
paces  long,  but  narrow.  There  are  arches  which  form 
feVeral  vaults,  from  whence  drop  dear  water,  which  j 

turns  into  a  brilliant  hard  ftone.  Twenty  paces  from 
the  entrance  is  a  lake,  which  feems  to  be  formed  by  that 
part  of  the  water  that  will  not  petrify.  The  higheft  of  | 

thefe  vaults  is  not  above  eight  feet.  About  80  paces  ' 

from  the  entrance  thdre  is  a  kind  of  hall,  with  a  coffee-  if 

coloured  ceiling,  wherein  there  are  a  thoufand  odd  fi¬ 
gures,  which  have  a  very  agreeable  effect.  Dijon  is 
the  capital  town. 

BOURGUIGNONS,  or  Burgundians,  one  of  the 
northern  nations  who  over-ran  the  Roman  empire,  and  > 

•fettled  in  Gaul.  They  were  of  a  great  ftature,  and  very 
warlike  ;  for  which  reafon  the  emperor  Valentinian  the  j 

-Great  engaged  them  in  his  fervice  againft  the  Germans. 

They  lived  in  tents  which  were  clofe  to  each  other,  that 
they  might  the  more  readily  unite  in  arms  on  any  un- 
forefeen  attack.  Thefe  conjunctions  of  tents  they  called 
burghs  ;  and  they  were  to  them  what  towns  are  to  us. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  tells  us,  that  they  wore  long  hair, 
took  great  pleafure  in  finging,  and  were  fond  of  praife 
for  their  vocal  talents.  He  adds,  that  they  ate  great  j 

quantities ;  and  anointed  their  hair  with  butter,  deem¬ 
ing  that  undfion  very  ornamental.  Their  crown  was 
at  firft  elective,  and  the  authority  of  their  kings  expi-  | 

red  with  their  fuccefs.  They  were  not  only  account¬ 
able  for  their  oyvn  mifeondudt,  but  likewife  for  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  nature,  and  the  caprice  of  fortune.  They  ,1 
were  depofedif  they  had  loft  a  battle  ;  if  they  fucceeded 
ill  in  any  enterprize ;  or  if,  in  Ihort,  any  great  event 
had  not  correfponded  with  the  hopes  of  the  public. 

They  were  not  more  favourably  treated  in  cafe  of  a  bad 
harveft  or  vintage,  or  if  any  epidemical  diftemper  had 
ravaged  the  ftate.  A  t  firft  they  were  governed  by  many 
kings,  and  hendin  was  the  title  of  the  royal  dignity.  , 
But  in  latter  times  they  were  fubjedted  to  one  fove- 
reign  ;  and  they  grew  humane  and  civilised,  efpecially 
when  Chiiftianity  was  propagated  in  their  country.  Be¬ 
fore  that  epocha,  their  religion  was  much  the  fame  with  | 
that  of  the  other  northern  nations.  They  had  many 
priefts,  the  chief  of  whom  was  diftinguiflied  by  the  name 
of fmijlrus.  He  was  perpetual,  and  they  paid  him  great 
refpeCt  and  veneration. 

BOURIGNON  ( Antonietta),  a  famous  enthufiaftic 
preacher  and  pretended  prophetefs,  was  born  at  Lille 
in  1616.  At  her  birth  Ihe  w-as  fo  deformed,  that  it  was 
debated  lome  days  in  the  family  whether  it  was  not 
proper  to  ftifle  her  as  a  monfter  :  but  her  deformity  di- 
minilhing,  Ihe  was  fpared  ;  and  afterwards  obtained  fuch 
a  degree  of  beauty,  that  Ihe  had  her  admirers.  From 
her  childhood  to  her  old  age  Hie  had  an  extraordinary 
turn  of  mind.  She  fet  up  for  a  reformer,  and  publifhed 
a  great  number  of  books  filled  with  very  Angular  no- 
4  -  tions ;  .  j 
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n  tions;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  intitled  The. 
light  of  the  World,  and  The  tejiimony  of  Truth.  She 
s  an  enemy  to  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  which  Ihe 
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Some  good  authors  fancy  that  thefe  rhymes  are  of  Bouton 
all  others  the  ealieft,  that  they  affift  the  invention,  II 
and  fiirnifti  the  moft  new  thoughts  of  all  Others.  Sar- ,  °w‘.  . 


maintained  ought  to  give  place  to  the  illumination  of  rafin  has  a  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the  bouts-rimes.  The 


divine  faith  ;  and  aliened,  that  whenever  any  one  was 
born  again  by  embracing  her  doftrine,  Ihe  felt  the 
pains  and  throes  of  a  woman  in  labour.  Of  her  pre- 


academy  of  Lanternifts  at  Tholoufe  have  contributed 
towards  keeping  in  countenance  the  bouts-rimes,  by 
propofing  each  year  a  fet  of  fourteen,  to  be  filled  up  on 


See  the 
llrticle  A- 

r 


tended  vifions  and  revelations  we  Ihallgive  one  inftance  the  glories  of  the  grand  monarque  :  the  victorious  fon- 
as  a  fample.  In  one  of  her  ecftafies  Ihe  faw  Adam  in  ‘  1  '“"J  A  |j|  “  a  A  - 

the  fame  form  in  which  he  appeared  before  his  fall,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  capable  of  procreating  o- 
ther  men,  fince  he  himfelf  pofieifed  in  himfelf  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  both  fexes*.  Nay  Ihe  pretended  it  was  told 


net  to  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  medal. — An  inftance 
hereof  may  bejjiven  in  the  following  one,  filled  up  by 
P.  Com  mire. 

Tout  efi  grand  dans  le  rot ,  Pafpeft  feulde  fon  bufte 


crptes  ot  both  lexes-.  Way  ihe  pretended  it  was  told  Rgnd  mj  figrj  pluf  frotds  '  , 

her  that  he  had  carried  this  procreating  faculty  fo  far  £f  GuiUaume  „,attsnd  k  tem  dej.  ^iffon! 

as  to  produce  the  human  nature  01  JelusLhnit.  “  ihe 
firft  man  (fays  Ihe),  whom  Adam  brought  forth  without 
any  concurrent  affiftance  in  his  glorified  ftate,  was  cho- 
fen  by  God  to  be  the  throne  of  the  Divinity  ;  the  or- 
gan  and  inftrument  by  which  God  would  communi-  ]yfcj„s  Que 

cate  himfelf  externally  to  men  :  This  is  Chrift  the  firft  _ _ 

born  united  to  human  nature,  both  God  and  man.” 

Befides  thefe  and  fuch  like  extravagancies,  Ihe  had  other 
forbidding  qualities  :  her  temper  was  morofe  and  pee- 
vifh,  and  Ihe  was  extremely  avaricious  and  greedy  of  a- 
maffing  riches.  She  dreffed  like  an  hermit,  and  travel¬ 
led  to  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland. 


Pour  fe  voir  foccomber  fous  uh  bras  ft 
Shf  on  ne  nous  vante  plus  les  miracles  d’ 
Louis  de  b'ten  regner  lui  feroit  des 

ain  I’egale  aux  dieux  dans  fes 
non  heros  il  eloit  fage  et 


moiflbns, 
robufte. 
Augufte  ; 
le5ons  : 
chanfons ; 
jufte,  & c. 

BOUTON,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  a- 
bout  1 2  miles  diftant  from  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Macaflar,  or  Celebes.  ■  The  inhabitants  are 
fmall,  but  well  fliaped,  and  of  a  dark  olive  complexion. 
The  principal  town  is  Callafujung,  which  is  about  a 
mile  trom  the  fea,  on  the  top  of  a  lmall  hill,  and  round 


In  the  laft  Ihe  made  a  ftrong  party,  and  fome  thou-  it  a  ftone  wall.  The  houfes  are  not  built.  upon  the 
fand  feCtarifts,  known  by  the  name  of  Bourignoifs.  ground,  but  on  polls.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
She  died  at  Faneker  in  the  province  of  Frife,  October  is  Mahometar.ifm.  E.  Long.  122.  30.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 


30th,  [680.  Her  works  have  been  printed  in  18  vols 
odlavo. 

BOURN,  a  town  of  Llncolnfhire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  1.  17.  N.  Lat.  52.  40.  It  is 


BOUVILLONj  a  city  of  Luxemburg  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  .fituated  in  E.  Long.  5.  o.  N.  Lat. 
49-  55- 

BOW  [Arcus),  a  weapon,  of  offence  made  of  wood, 


a  pretty  large  place,  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  horn,  or  other  elaftic  matter,  which,  after  being  ftrong- 
provifions,  and  is  noted  for  the  coronation  of  king  ly  bent,  by  means  of  a  ftring  fattened  to  its  two  ends, 


Edmund. 

BOURNE,  or  Burn,  an  appellation  anciently  given 
to  all  little  brooks  or  rivulets,  and  Hill  ufed  in  the 
fame  fenfe  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England. 

BOURO,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaft  Indian  ocean,  be¬ 
tween  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  It  is  well  cultivated  ; 
and  is  now  fubjedl  to  the  Dutch,  who, have  built- a  for- 
trefs  here.  Some  mountains  in  it  are  exceeding  high, 
and  the  fea  on  one  fide  is  uncommonly  deep.  It  pro¬ 


in  returning  to  its  natural  ftate  throws  out  an  arrow 
with  .great  force.  It  is  alfo  called  the  long-boon ,  by 
way  of  diftindtion  from  the  crofs-bow  or  arbaleft. 

The  bow  is  the  moft  ancient,  and  the  moft  univerfal 
of  all  weapons.  It  has  been  found  to  obtain  among  the 
moft  barbarous  and  remote  people,  and  who  had  the 
leaft  communication  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

The  ufe  of  the  bow  and  arrow  was  firft  abolilhed  in 
France  under  Louis  XI.  in  1481,  and  in  their  place 


duces  nutmegs  and  cloves,  as  well  as  cocoa  and  banana  was  introduced  the  Swifs  arms,  that  is,  the  halbard, 
trees;  befides  many  vegetables  introduced  by  the  P^e,  and  broad-fword.  The  longrbow  was  formerly 
Dutch.  It  is  about  '50  miles  in  circumference.  E.  in  great  vogue  in  England ;  moft  of  our  vidlories  in 


:  '50 

Long.  129°.  S.  Lat.  4.  30. 

BOUT  ANT,  or  Arch-Boutant,  in  archite&ure, 


France  were  acquired  by  it ;  and  many  laws  were  made 
to  regulate  and  encourage  its.  ufe.  The  parliament 


an  arch,  or  part  of  an  arch,  abutting  againft  the  reins  under  Henry  VIII.  complain  “  of  the  difufe  of  the 


of  a  vault  to  prevent  its  giving  way, 

A  Pillar  Bovtant,  is  a  large  chain  or  pile  of  ftone, 
made  to  fupport  a  wall,  terrace,  or  Vault. 

BOUTE',  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  called  boult 


long-bow,  heretofore  the  fafe-guard  and  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  dread  and.  terror  of  its  enemies.”  33 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6. 

The  art  of  ufing  bows  is  called  archery,  and  thofe 


when  his  legs  are  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  knee  to  pra&ifed  therein,  archers,  or  bowmen.  See  Archery. 


the  coronet  :  Ihort-jointed'  horfes  are  apt  to  be  boute, 
and  on  the  other  hand  long-jointed  horfes  are  not. 
BOUTS-rimes,  a  popular  term  in  the  French  poet- 


The  ftrength  of  a  bow  may  be  calculated  on  this 
principle,  that  its  fpring,  i.  e.  the  power  whereby  it  re- 
ltores  itfelf  to  its  natural  pofition,  is  always  proportion- 


ry ;  fignifying  certain  rhymes,  difpofed  in  order,  and  ate  to  the  diitance  or  fpace  it  is  removed  therefrom.  _ 
given  to  a  poet  together  with  a  fubjedft,  to  be  filled  up  The  moft  barbarous  nations  often  excel  in  the  fabric 
with  verfes  ending  in  the  fame  words,  and  the  fame  of  the  particular  things  which  they  have  the  greateft 
order.  The  invention  of  the  bouts-rimes  is  owing  to  neceffity  for  in  the.  common  offices  of  life.  The  Lap- 
one  Du  Lot,  a  poet,  in  the  year  1649.  In  fixing  the  landers,  who  fupport  tliemfelves  almoft  entirely  by 
bouts,  it  is  ufual  to  choofe  fuch  as  feem  the  remotell,  hunting,  have  an  art  of  making  bows,  which  we,  ia 
and  have  the  leaft  connexion.  thefe  improved  parts  of  the  world,  have  never  arrived  at. 
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Their  bow  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  tough  and  ftrong 
wood,  fti^ved  down  to  the  fame  fize,  and  flatted  on 
each  fide  ;  the  two  flat  fides  of  the  pieces  are  brought 
clofely  anJ  evenly  together,  and  then  joined  by  means 
of  a  glue  made  of  the  (kins  of  pearch,  which  they  have 
in  great  plenty,  and  of  which  they  make  a  glue  fupe- 
rior  in  ttrength  to  any  which  we  have.  The  two 
pieces,  when  once  united  in  this  manner,  will  never  fe- 
parate,  and  the  bow  is  of  much  more  force  to  expel 
the  arrow,  than  it  could  pofiibly  have  been  under  the 
fame  dimenfions  if  made  of  only  one  piece. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  bow-ftring,  called  rptyaa-K, 
was  made  of  horfes  hair,  and  hence  alfo  called  <»*■*'*  ; 
though  Homer’s  bow-llrings  are  frequently  made  of 
hides  cut  into  fmall  thongs  ;  whence  rot*  m>na.  The 
uppermoft  part  of  the  bow,  to  which  the  flring  was 
fattened,  was  called  being  commonly  made  of 

gold,  and  the  latt  thing  towards  finifning  the  bow. 
The  Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified  with 
gold  or  filver;  whence  we  have  mention  of  aurei  arcus  ; 
and  Apollo  is  called  a pyvpoTofyt.  But  the  matter  of 
which  they  were  ordinarily  compofed,  feems  to  have 
been  wood ;  though  they  were  anciently,  Scythian- 
like,  made  of  horn,  as  appears  from  that  of  Pandarus 
in  Homer,  Iliad.  <f.  v.  105. 

The  invention  of  the  bow  is  ufually  aferibed  to  A- 
pollo,  and  waa  communicated  to  the  primitive  in¬ 
habitants  of  Crete,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
of  mortals  who  underftood  the  ufe  of  bows  and  arrows. 
And  hence,  even  in  latter  ages,  the  Cretan  bows  were 
famous,  and  preferred  by  the  Greeks  to  all  others. 
Some,  however,  rather  choofe  to  honour  Perfes,  the 
fon  of  Perfeus,  with  the  invention  of  the  bow  ;  while 
others  aferibe  it  to  Scythes,  fon  of  Jupiter,  and  pro¬ 
genitor  to  the  Scythians,  who  were  excellent  at  this 
art,  and  by  many  reputed  the  firft  matters  of  it.  From 
them  it  was  derived  to  the  Grecians,  feme  of  whole 
ancient  nobility  were  inftrufted  by  the  Scythians  in 
the  ufe  of  the  bow,  which  in  thofe  days  paffed  for  a 
mott  princely  education.  It  was  firft  introduced  into 
the  Roman  army  in  the  fecond  Punic  war. 

The  Indians  ftill  retain  the  bow.  In  the  repofitory 
of  the  Royal  Society  we  fee  a  Weft  Indian  bow  two 
yards  long. 

The  Scythian  bow  was  famous  for  its  incurvation, 
which  diftinguiihed  it  from  the  bows  of  Greece  and 
other  nations  ;  being  fo  great  as  to  form  an  half-moon 
or  femicircle  :  whence  the  Ihepherd  in  Athenseus,  be¬ 
ing  to  deferibe  the  letters  in  Thefeus’s  name,  and  ex- 
prefling  each  of  them  by  fome  appofite  refemblance, 
compares  the  third  to  the  Scythian  bow  ;  meaning  not 
the  more  modern  character  r,  but  the  ancient  C,  which 
is  femicircular,  and  bears  the  third  place  in  t’HCEVC. 

Crofs-Boir,  is  alfo  called  arbaleft  or  arbalet  ;  which 
word  is  derived  from  arbalijia ,  i.  e.  arcubalijia,  “  a 
bow  with  a  fling.”  The  arbalet  confifts  of  a  fteel-bow, 
fet  in  a  (haft  of  wood,  furnilhed  with  a  firing  and  a 
trigger ;  and  is  bent  with  a  piece  of  iron  fitted  for 
that  purpofe.  It  ferves  to  throw  bullets,  large  ar¬ 
rows,  darts,  &c.  The  ancients  had  large  machines 
for  thro\jing  many  arrows  at  once,  called  arbalets  or 
balifhe. 

Bow,  is  alfo  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea,  for  taking  the 
fun’s  altitude ;  coiififtiug  of  a  large  arch  of  90°  gra- 
X°5  3«  <5 


duated,  a  fleank  or  ftaff,  a  fide  vane,  a  fight  vane,  and  Bow. 
an  horizon  vane.  It  is  now  out  of  ufe.  l"“ 

Bow,  among  builders,  a  beam  of  wood  or  brafs,  with 
three  long  ferews  that  direCt  a  lathe  of  wood  or  fteel 
to  any  arch  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  drawing  draughts  of  Ihips 
and  projections  of  the  fphere,  or  wherever  it  is  requi- 
fite  to  draw  large  arches. 

Bow,  in  mufic,  a  fmall  machine,  which,  being  drawn 
over  the  firings  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  makes  it  re¬ 
found.  It  is  compofed  of  a  fmall  ftick,  to  which  are 
fattened  80  or  100  horfe-hairs,  and  a  ferew  which  ferves 
to  give  thefe  hairs  a  proper  tenfion.  In  order  that  the 
bow  may  touch  the  firings  brifldy,  it  is  ufual  to  rub  the 
hairs  with  rofin.  The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  bows  of  hair  :  in  lieu  hereof  they 
touched  their  inftruments  with  a  pleCtrum  ;  over  which 
our  bows  have  great  advantage,  for  giving  long  and 
fhort  founds,  and  other  modifications  which  a  pleCtrum 
cannot  produce. 

Bow,  among  artificers,  an  inftrument  fo  called  from 
its  figure  ;•  in  ufe  among  gunfmiths,  lockfmiths,  watch¬ 
makers,  See.  for  making  a  drill  go.  Among  turners  it 
is  the  name  of  that  pole  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  to  which 
they  fatten  the  cord  that  whirls  round  the  piece  to  be 
turned. 

BoW,  a  town  of  Devonfhire  in  Wales,  fituated  in  W. 

Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  jo.  45. 

Bows  of  a  Saddle ,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  laid  arch¬ 
wife  to  receive  the  upper  part  of  a  horfe’s  back,  to  give 
the  faddle  its  due  form,  and  to  keep  it  tight. 

The  fore-bow  which  fuftains  the  pommel,  is  compo¬ 
fed  of  the  withers,  the  breads,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troufequin  or  quilted  roll. 

The  bows  are  covt#ed  with  linews,  that  is  with  bull’s 
pizzles  beaten,  and  fo  run  all  over  the  bows  to  make 
them  ftronger.  Then  they  are  ftrengthened  with  bands 
of  iron  to  keep  them  tight ;  and  on  the  lower  fide  are 
nailed  on  the  faddle  ftraps,  with  which  they  make  faft 
the  girths. 

Bow ,  Epaule ,  in  (hip-building,  the  rounding  part  of 
a  Ihip’s  fide  forward,  beginning  at  the  place  where  the 
planks  arch  inwards;  and  terminated  where  they  clofe, 
at  the  ftem  or  prow.  It  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments,  that  a  (hip  with  a  narrow  bow  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  for  failing  lwiftly,  than  one  with  a  broad 
bow  ;  but  is  not  fo  well  fitted  for  a  high  fea,  into 
which  (he  always  pitches  or  plunges  her  fore- part  very 
deep,  for  want  of  fufficierit  breadth  to  repel  the  volume 
of  water  which  (lie  fo  eafily  divides  in  her  fall.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  called  by  feamen  a  lean,  and  the 
othfcr  a  bluffhovi.  “  The  bow  which  meets  with  the 
leaft  refittance  in  a  direCt  courfe,  not  only  meets  wi’th 
the  leaft  refittance  in  oblique  courfes,  but  alfo  has  the 
additional  property  of  driving  the  leaft  to  leeward ; 
w'hich  is  a  double  advantage  gained  by  forming  the 
bow  fo  as  to  give  it  that  figure  which  will  be  leaft  re¬ 
fitted  in  moving  through  any  medium  »  Boug»er\ 

On  the  Bow,  in  navigation,  an  arch  of  the  horizon  T,aftf  de 
comprehended  between  fome  diftant  objeCt  and  that  bdavtrt, 
point  of  the  compafs  which  is  right  a-liead,  or  to  which 
the  (hip’s  (tern  is  diiefted.  This  phrafe  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  when  the  objeCt  is  beheld  from  the  (hip,  or  dif- 
covercd  by  trigonometrical  calculation  i  As,  we  faw  a 

fleet 
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Bow  fleet  at  day-break  bearing  three  points  on  the  ftarboard - 
II  bow :  that  is,  three  points  from  that  part  of  the  hori- 
°W£r'  zon  which  is  right  a-head,  towards  the  right-hand. 
See  the  article  Bearing. 

Bow-dye ,  a  kind  of  icarlet  red,  fuperior  to  madder  ; 
but  inferior  to  the  true  fcarlet  grain  for  fixednefs  and 
duration.  It  was  brought  into  England,  and  firft  prac- 
tifed  at  the  village  of  Bow,  near  London,  by  Kephler, 
a  Dutchman,  imthe  year  1643. 

Bow-grace,  in  the  fea-language,  a  frame  or  compo- 
fition  of  old  ropes  or  junks  of  cables,  ufed  to  be  laid 
out  at  the  bows,  Items,  and  fides  of  Ihips,  to  preferve 
them  from  great  flakes  of  ice,  chiefly  when  they  fail  in 
high  north  or  fouth  latitudes. 

Bow-net,  or  Bow-wheel,  an  engine  for  catching  filh, 
chiefly  lobfters  and  craw-flih,  made  of  two  round  wick¬ 
er  baflcets,  pointed  at  the  end,  one  of  which  is  thruft 
-into  the  other;  at  the  mouth  is  a  little  rim,  four  or  five 
inches  broad,  fomewhat  bent  inwards.  It- is  alfo  ufed 
for  catching  fparrows. 

Bow-Legged,  or  Bandy  legged.  Some  children  are 
bow-legged  from  their  birth ;  others  become  fo  from 
felting  them  on  their  feet  too  early.  The  tibia  of  fome 
is  crooked  ;  the  knees  of  others  are  diftorted ;  from  a 
fault  in  the  ankle,  the  feet  of  fome  are  turned  inwards. 
Tbefe  are  called  vari  ;  and  in  others,  who  are  called 
valgi,  they  are  turned  outwards.  The  beft  .method  of 
preventing  thefe  diforders  in  weakly  children  is  to  ex- 
crcife  them  duly,  but  not  violently,  by  dancing  or  tof- 
fing  them  about  in  one’s  arms  ;  and  not  fetting  them 
much  upon  their  feet,  at  leaft  not  without  properly 
fupporting  them:  if  the  diforder  attends  at  the  biith, 
or  increases  after  it  is  begun,  apply  emollients,  then 
apply  boots  of  ftrong  leather,  wood,  &c.  fo  as  gradu¬ 
ally  to- difpofe  the  crooked  legs  to  a  proper  form  5  or 
;  -other  inftruments  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  boots,  which, 

when  not  too  coftly,  are  ufually  to  be  preferred. 
Slighter  inftances  of  thefe  diforders  yield  to  careful 
nurfing,  without  inftruments. 

Bow -Line,  or  Bowling,  a  rope  fattened  near  the 
middle  of  the  leech,  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  fquaxre 
fails,  by  three  or  four  fubordinate  parts  called  bridles. 
It  is  only  ufed  when  the  wind  is  fo  unfavourable  thkt 
the  fails  muft  be  all  braced  fideway-s,  or  clofe-liauled  to 
the  wind  :  in  this  fituation  the  bow-lines  are  employed 
to  keep  the  weather  or  windward  edges  of  the  principal 
fails  tight,  forward,  and  fteady,  without  which  they 
would  always  be  Ihivering,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
fervice.  To  check  the  bow-line  is  to  llacken  it,  when 
the  wind  becomes  large. 

Bow-Pieces,  are  the  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  bow 
of  a  fitip. 

Rain-Bow.  See  Rain-Bow. 

Bow-Bearer ,  an  inferior  officer  of  the  foreft,  who 
is  fworn  to  make  inquifition  of  all  trefpaffes  againft  vert 
or  venifon,  and  to  attach  offenders. 

BOWELS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  inteftines. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  93. 

BOWER,  in  gardening,  a  place  under  covert  of 
trees,  differing  only  from  an  arbour,  as  being  round  or 
fquare,  and  made  with  a  kind  of  dome  or  ceiling  at 
|  top  ;  whereas  the  arbour  is  Always  built  long  and 
arched. 

Bower,  in  the  fea-language,  the  name  of  an  anchor 
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carried  at  the  bow  of  a  Ihip.  There  are  generally  two  Bowels, 
bowers;  called/r/9  and  fecond,  great  and  little,  or  beft  II 
and  [mail  bower.  See  Anchor.  , 

BOWESS,  or  Bowet,  in  falconry;  a  young  hawk, 
when  fhe  draws  any  thing  out  of  her  neft,  and  covets 
to  clamber  on  the  boughs. 

BOWL,  denotes  either  a  ball  of  wood,  for  the  ufe 
of  bowling ;  or  a  veffel  of  capacity,  wherein  to  hbld  li¬ 
quors. 

BOWLDER-stones,  fmall  ftones,  of  a  roundiih  fi¬ 
gure,  and  no  determinate  fize,  found  on  the  fea-lhore, 
and  on  banks  or  rather  channels  of  rivers. 

BOWLING,  the  art  of  playing  at  bowls. — This 
game  is  praftifed  either  in  open  places,  as  bares  and 
bowling-greens,  or  in  clofe  bowling-alleys. 

The  Ikill  of  bowling  depends  much  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  and  the  right  choice  of  a  bowl  fuitable 
to  it :  for  clofe  alleys,  the  flat  bowl  ;  for  green  fwards 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  as  round  as  a  ball  is  prefer¬ 
red. 

The  terms  ufed  in  bowling  are,  to  bowl  wide,  which 
is  when  the  bias  does  not  hold,  or  is  not  ftrong  enough ; 
narrow,  when  it  is  too  ftrong,  or  holds  too  much ; 
finely  bowled,  is  when  the  ground  is  well  chofen,  and 
the  bowl  paffes  near  the  block,  even  though  it  goes 
much  beyond  it ;  bowling  through,  or  a  yard  over,  is 
done  in  order  to  move  the  block  ;  an  over  bowl,  that 
which  goes  beyond  it ;  a  bowl  laid  at  hand,  is  that  put 
down  within  the  gamefter’s  reach,  to  be  in  the  way  of 
the  next  bowler,  and  hinder  his  having  the  advantage 
of  the  beft  ground  ;  bowling  at  length,  neither  bowling 
through  nor  Ihort ;  a  dead  length ,  a  juft  or  ex  aft  one  ; 
throwing  or  flinging,  is  difcharging  a  bowl  with  a 
ftrength  purpoiely  too  great  for  a  length,  in  order  to 
carry  off  either  the  block  or  fome  near  bowl ;  bowl- 
room,  or  mifing-wood,  is  when  a  bowl  has  free  paffage, 
without  ftriking  on  any  other  ;  get  of,  is  when  a  bowl 
being  narrow,  is  wanted  to  be  wider;  bowl  beft  at  block , 
that  neareft  the  block ;  drawing  a  caft  or  bowl,  is  to 
win  it  by  bowling  nearer,  without  ftirring  either  the 
bowl  or  block ;  a  bowl  is  faid  to  rub,  when  it  meets 
with  fome  obftacle  in  the  ground,  which  retards  its 
motion,  and  weakens  its  force  ;  it  is  gone,  when  far 
beyond  the  block.  Block  fignifies  a  little  bowl  laid  for 
a  mark,  alfo  called  a  jack.  Mark ,  is  a  proper  bowling 
diftance,  not  under  fo  many  yards  ;  and  being  at  leaft 
a  yard  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  green.  Ground, 
a  bag  or  handkerchief  laid  down  to  mark  where  a  bowl 
is  to  go.  Lead,  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  block, 
and  bowling  firft.  Caft,  is  one  beft  bowl  at  an  end. 

End,  a  hit,  or  when  all  the  bowls  are  out.  The  game, 
or  up,  is  five  calls  or  beft  bowls. 

Bowi  iNG-Green,  in  gardening,  a  kind  of  parterre  in 
a  grove,  laid  with  fine  turf,  requiring  to  be  frequently 
mowed,  laid  out  in  compartments  of  divers  figures, 
with  dwarf-trees  and  other  decorations.  Bowling- 
greens  are  of  Englilh  origin,  but  have  been  adopted 
by  the  French  and  Italians,  who  have  them  only  for 
ornament ;  being  unacquainted  with  or  not  fancying 
the  exercife,  on  account  of  which  they  were  firft  made 
in  England. 

BowuNG-Bridles,  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  bow¬ 
line  is  fattened  to  the  leech  of  the  fail. 

BOWSE,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  as  much  as 
3  Q__  to 


BOW 

BowfprSt,  t0  fjaJe  or  pulh  Thus  bo’wjtng  upon 
.  'v'tr-  .  upon  a  tack.  Bonvfe  away,  that  is,  Pull  away  all  to¬ 
gether. 

BOWSPRIT,  or  Boltsprit,  a  kind  of  mail, -rett¬ 
ing  flopewife  on  the  head  of  the  main  item,  and  having 
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tack,  is  haling  was  generally  afcribed  to  Mr  Bowyer,  it  was  in  reality  Bowyer, 
the  production  of  Mr  Ambrofe  Bonwicke  the  elder.  'r““ 
About  this  time  it  appears,  that  Mr  Bowyer  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  pamphlet  againft  the  Separatifts,  though  neither 
the  title  nor  the  occafion  of  it  are  now  remembered, 


its  lower  end  fattened  to  the  partners  of  the  fore-mait.  The  fame  year,  through  the  friendfhip  of  the  Right 


and  farther  fnpported  by  the  fore-ftay.  It  carries  the 
fprit-fail,  fprit-top-fail,  and  jack-ftaff ;  and  its  length 
is  ufually  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fore-mail. 

BOWYER  (William),  the  moil  learned  printer 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  White  Friars  in  London. 
December  17.  1699.  His  father,  whole  name  alfo 
Was  William,  had  been  eminent  in  the  fame  profeffion  ; 
and  his  maternal  grandfather  (Icabod  Dawks)  was 
employed  in  printing  the  celebrated  Polyglott  bible 
of  bifhop  Walton.  At  a  proper  age,  he  was  placed 


Hon.  Arthur  Onflow,  he  was  appointed  printer  of  the 
Votes  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  5  which  office  he 
held,  under  three  fucceffive  fpeakers,  for  near  fifty 
years.  In  1731  Mr  Bowyer  publiihed,  and,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  tranjlated  Voltaire’s  Life  of  Charles  XII.  Thi* 
year  alfo  his  wife  died  ;  on  which  occafion  his  friends 
Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Chilhul  wrote  him  very  affe&ionate 
and  Chriftian  letters.  He  remained  a  widower  till 
1747,  when  he  married  a  very  benevolent  and  worthy 
woman,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Bill,  by  whom  he  had  no  chil- 


for  grammatical  education  under  the  care  of  Mr  Am-  dren.  In  1733  he  publiihed  a  piece  in  twolheets  4to, 


brofe  Bonwicke,  a  nonjuring  clergyman  of  known 
piety  and  learning,  who  then  lived  at  Headly,  near 
Leatherhead  in  Surry.  Here  Mr  Bowyer  made  great 
advances  in  literature,  and  a  firm  attachment  com- 


intitled,  “  The  Beau  and  the  Academic being  a 
tranflation  from  a  Latin  poem  recited  that  year  at  the 
Sheldonian  theatre;  and  in  1736  he  was  admitted  in¬ 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  where  he  became  an 


menced  betwixt  him  and  his  matter.  On  the  30th  of  aCtive  and  ufeful  member.  In  1737  Mr  Bowyer  loft 
January  1713,  the  whole  property  of  the  elder  Mr  his  father;  and  on  this  occafion  Mr  Clarke  again  ad- 
Bowyer  was  deftroyed  by  fire  ;  on  which  occafion  Mr  dreffed  to  him  a  letter  of  confolation.  In  1742  our 


Bonwicke  generoufly  undertook  the  education  of  his 
pupil  for  one  year.  In  1716,  young  Mr  Bowyer  was 
admitted  a  fizar  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  Dr  Robert  Jenkin  was  at  that  time  matter. 
He  continued  at  the  college  of  Cambridge  under  the 
tuition  of  the  reverend  Dr  John  Newcome  till  June 
J722,  during  which  period  he  probably  took  his  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  it  appears  that  he  Was 
defirous  of  obtaining  a  fellowlhip,  though  it  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  ever  ftood  a  candidate  for  that  honour. 
Soon  after  this  he  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying  the 
kindnefs  which  Mr  Bonwicke  had  Ihown  him,  by  of¬ 
ficiating  fome  time  after  his  death  in  the  capacity  of  a 
fchoolmafter  for  the  benefit. of  his  family. 


author  publiihed  a  tranflation  of  Trapp’s  Latin  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Poetry,  in  which  he  was  affifted  by  Mr  Clarke, 
though  the  latter  had  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the 
performance. 

In  1749,  Mr  Bowyer,  along^with  Dr  Burton,  was. 
virulently  attacked  by  Dr  King  in  a  piece  intitled 
Elgium  fanue  inferviens  Jacci  Etonen/isjive  Gigantu  :■ 
or,  “  The  praifes  of  Jack  Eaton,  commonly  called 
Jack  the  Giant.” — This  abufe  was  probably  occafion- 
ed  by  Mr  Bowyer’s  having  hinted  in  convention  fome 
doubts  concerning  the  Doctor’s  Ikill  in  Latin.  Our  au¬ 
thor  drew  up  fome  ftriCtures  in  his  own  defence,  which 
he  intended  to  infert  at  the  conclufion  of  a  preface  to 
Montefquieu’s  Reflections ;  but  by  Dr  Clarke’s  advice 


Mr  Bowyer  now  entered  into  the  printing- bufinefs  they  were  omitted.  In  1750,  a  prefatory  critical  dif- 


along  with  his  father.  One  of  the  firft  books  which 
received  the  benefit  of  his  correction  was  the  complete 
edition  of  Seldea  in  three  volumes  folio  by  Dr  David 
Wilkins.  This  edition  was  begun  in  1722,  and  fi- 


fertation  and  fome  notes  were  annexed  by  our  author 
to  Kufter’s  Treatife  De  ufu  verborum  med'torum;  a, 
new  edition  of  which,  with  farther  improvements,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1773.  He  wrote  likewife  about  the  fame 


nilhed  in  1726  ;  and  Mr  Bowyer’s  great  attention  to  time  a  Latin  preface  to  Leedes’s  Vetercs  poet x  ciiati , 
it  appeared  in  his  drawing  up  an  epitome  of  Selden  &c. — Being  foon  after  employed  to  print  an  edition 
de  Synedriit,  as  he  read  the  proof-lheets.  Tn  1727,  he  of  Col.  Bladen’s  tranflation  of  Csefar’s  Commentaries, 


drew  up  an  excellent  Iketch  of  William  Baxter’s  Glof- 
fary  of  the  Roman  Antiquities.  This  was  called  “  A 
view  of  a  book  intitled  Reliquiae  Baxterianx.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  friend.”  A  fingle  fheet  8vo.  By  this  firft 
public  proof  of  Mr  Bowyer’s  abilities.  Dr  Wotton  and 
Mr  Clarke  were  highly  pleafed ;  but  as  it  was  never 
publiihed,  and  very  few  copies  printed,  it  is  very  feldom 


that  work  received  confiderable  improvements  from  Mr 
Bowyer’s  hands,  with  the  addition  cf  fuch  notes  in  it 
as  are  figned  Typogr.  In  the  fubfequent  editions  of 
this  work,  though  printed  by  another  perfon  during  our 
author’s  lifetime,  the  feme  fignature,  though  contrary 
to  decorum,  and  even  to  juftice,  was  ftill  retained.  In 
751,  he  wrote  along  preface  to  Montefquieu’s  “  Re¬ 


found  with  the  glofiary.  In  1727  Mr  Bowyer  loft  his  flexions  on  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


mother ;  on  which  occafion  he  received  a  letter  of 
confolation  from  Mr  Chifhull  the  learned  editor  of  the 
jintiquitates  sljiaticx.  In  October  1728  he  married 
Mifs  Ann  Prudom,  his  mother’s  niece,  a  very  accom- 
pliihed  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons,  William  and 
Thomas ;  the  former  of  whom  died  an  infant,  and  the 


tranflated  the  dialogue  between  Sylla  and  Socrates  4 
made  feveral  corrections  to  the  work  from  the  Baron’s 
“  Spirit  of  Laws;”  and  improved  it  with  his  own 
notes.  A  new  edition,  with  many  new  notes,  was? 
printed  in  1759.  In  1751  he  alfo  publiihed  the  firft 
tranflation  that  ever  was  made  of  Roufleau’s  paradoxic 


latter  furvived  his  father.  In  1729  Mr  Bowyer  pub-  cal  oration,  which  gained  the  prize  at  the  academy  of 
liflied  a  curious  treatife,  intitled,  “A  Pattern  for  Dijon  in  1750;  and  which  firft  announced  that  fingu- 
young  Students  in  the  Univerfity ;  fet  forth  in  the  lar  genius  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Europe.. 
Life  of  Ambrofe  Bonwicke,  fome  time  fcholar  of  St  On  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Lord  Orrery’s 
John’s  College,  Cambridge but  though  this  treatife  **  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr  Swift,”  in 

1752, 
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Bowyer,  1752,  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  and  printed,  but  never  pub-  tbor.  In  17 6$,  at  the  requell  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Bowyer. 

"■— > - -  lilhed,  “Two  Letters  from  Dr  Bentley  in  the  Shades  Efq;  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  a  Ihort  Latin  preface  to  Dr'  "-v"" 

below,  to  Lord  Orrery  in  a  Land  of  thick  darknefs.”  Wallis’s  Grammatica  Lingua  Anglican a.  He  wrotew 
The  notes  figned  B,  in  the  ninth  quarto  volume  of  alfo  a  larger  Englifh  preface  for  the  fame  work,  which, 

Swift’s  works,  are  extra&ed  from  thefe  Letters.  In  however,  Hill  remains  unprinted.  In  1 766  he  entered 

into  partnerlhip  with  Mr  Nichols,  who  had  been  train¬ 
ed  by  him  to  the  profeffion,  and  had  for  feveral  years 
affifted  him  in  the  management  of  his  bufinefs.  The 
fame  year,  Mr  Bowyer  wrote  an  excellent  Latin  pre¬ 
face  to  Joannis  Harduini ,  Jefuita,  ad  Cenjuram  j 
Scriptorum  veterum  Prolegomena.  Juxta  Autogra- 


*753,  he  endeavoured  to  allay  the  ferment  occafioned 
by  the  Jew  bill ;  with  which  view  he  publilhed,  in 
quarto,  “  Remarks  on  the  fpeech  made  in  common- 
council,  on  the  bill  for  permitting  perforts  profeffing 
the  Jewifh  religion  to  be  naturalized,  fo  far  as  prophe- 
‘  re  fuppofed  to  be  affefted  by  it.”  This  little  traft 


written  with  fpirit,  and  well  received  by  thofe  who  phum.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  to  print  the  Jour* 


were  fuperior  to  narrow  prejudices.  Its  defign  was  to 
(how,  that  whatever  political  reafons  might  be  alleged 
againft  the  bill,  Chriftianity  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
prejudiced  by  the  intended  prote&ion  promifed  to  the 
Jews.  The  fame  year  fome  of  Mr  Bowyer’s  notes 
Were  annexed  to  Bifhop  Claton’s  tranflation  of  “  A 
Journal  from  grand  Cairo  to  mount  Sinai  and  back 
again.” — In  1754,  Mr  Bowyer,  with  a  view  of  leflen- 
ing  his  fatigue,  entered  into  partnerlhip  with  a  rela¬ 
tion  ;  but  fome  difagreement  arifing,  the  connexion 
was  diffolved  in  three  years.  On  the  death  of  Mr 
Richardfon  in  1761,  Mr  Bowyer  fucceeded  him  as 
printer  to  the  Royal  Society,  through  the  favour  of  the 


late  Earl 

five  fucceffive  prefidents,  enjoyed  that  office  till  his  death. 

In  1763,  Mr  Bowyer  publilhed  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  Greek  Teftament,  in  two  vols  i2mo.  It  ap¬ 
peared  under.'  the  following  title  :  Novum  Tejl amentum 
Gracum;  ad  fidem  Gracorum  folurn  Codicum  MSS. 
nunc  primum  iruprejfum,  adjlipulante  Joanne  Jacobo 
IVetJtenio,  juxta  Seftiones  Jo.  Alberti  Bengelii  divifum; 
et  nova  interpretatione  feepius  illujlratum.  Accejjere  in 
altero  volumine ,  Emendationes  conjeflurales  virorum  doc- 
torum  undecunque  colleftte.  This  fold  with  great  rapi¬ 
dity  :  the  Conjectural  Emendations  were  well  received 
by  the  learned,  and  are  thought  to  be  a  valuable  work. 
The  prefident  and  fellows  of  Havard  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  exprefled  their  approbation  of  this  edition  in 
very  high  terms.  In  a  letter  to  -Mr  Bowyer,  written 
in  the  year  1767,  “This  work  (fay  they),  though 
fmall  in  bulk,  we  efteem  as  a  rich  treafure  of  facred 
learning,  and  of  more  value  than  many  large  volumes 
of  the  commentators.”  A  fecond  edition  of  the  Con¬ 
jectures  on  the  New  Teftament,  with  very  conliderable 
enlargements,  was  feparately  publilhed,  in  one  vol.  8vo, 
in  1772.  Bifhop  Warburton  having  cenfured  a  paf- 
(age  in  the  former  edition,  Mr  Bowyer  fent  him  a  copy 
of  this  book,  with  a  conciliatory  letter.  Dr  War- 
burton’s  Divine  Legation  had  received  very  conlider¬ 
able  advantage  from  Mr  Bowyer’s  corrections ;  and 
this  even  in  an  edition  which  was  neceflarily  given  to 
In  1761  he  was  employed  to  print  his 
Lordlhip’s  DoCtrine  of  Grace.  A  fecond  edition  be¬ 
ing  foon  wanted,  and  Mr  Bowyer  not  having  been  in- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  it,  he  prepared  a  feries  of  let¬ 
ters  to  the  bifhop  in  his  own  defence ;  of  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  few  he  had  formerly  received  from  that 


nals  oPthe  Houie  of  Lords  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament. 
This  year  he  printed  Mr  Cark’s  excellent  and  learned 
work  on  “  The  Connection  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Englifh  Coins  and  wrote  fome  notes  upon  it,  which 
are  interfperfed  throughout  the  volume  with  thofe  of 
the  author.  Part  of  the  Diflertation  on  the  Roman 
fefter'ce  was  likewife  Mr  Bowyer’s  production  ;  and 
the  index,  which  is  an  uncommonly  good  one,  was 
drawn  up  by  him  entirely. 

In  January  1771  Mr  Bowyer  loft  his  fecond  wife, 
and  again  received  a  letter  of  confolation  from  his  old 
friend  Mr  Clarke,  who  had  fent  him  one  almoft  forty 
years  before  on  a  fimilar  occafion.  In  the  Philofophi- 


of  Macclesfield ;  and,  under  the  friendlhip  of  cal  TranfaCtions  for  this  year  was  printed  a  very  inge- 

K - /:J— *-  — -J  nious  “  Inquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  ancient  Greek 

and  Roman  Money,”  by  the  late  Matthew  Raper, 
Efq.  But  his  opinions  not  coinciding  with  thofe  of 
Mr  Bowyer,  he  printed  a  fmall  pamphlet,  intitled, 
“  Remarks,  occafioned  by  a  late  Diflertation  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  money.”  In  1773  three  little 
tra&s  were  publilhed  by  .him,  under  the  title  of  “  Se- 
leCl  Difcourfes.  1.  Of  the  correfpondence  of  the  He¬ 
brew  months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  ]Pro» 
feflor  Michaelis.  2.  Of  the  Sabbatical  years,  from  the 
fame.  3.  Of  the  years-of  jubilee,  from  an  anonymous 
writer  in  Maflon’s  Hiftoire  Critique  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres.”  In  1774  he  correCled  a  new  edition 
of  Schrevelius’s  Greek  Lexicon  ;  to  which  he  has  add¬ 
ed  a  number  of  words,  diftinguilhed  by  an  afterilk, 
which  he  himfelf  had  colleded  in  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies.  Confiderable  additions,  ftill  in  manufeript, 
were  made  by  him  to  the  lexicons  of  Ilederic  and 
Buxtorf,  the  Latin  ones  of  Faber  and  Littleton,  and 
the  Englifh  Dictionary  of  Bailey  ;  and  he  left  behind 
him  many  other  proofs  of  his  critical  Ikill  in  the  learn¬ 
ed  languages.  In  1774  was  publilhed,  “  The  Origin 
of  printing,  in  two  Eflays.  1.  The  fubftance  of  Dr 
Middleton’s  Diflertation  on  the  Origin  of  Printing  in 
England.  2.  Mr  Meerman’s  Account  of  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  the  Art  at  Haerlem,  and  its  progrefs  to 
Mentz,  with  occafional  Remarks,  and  an  Appendix.” 
another  prefs.  In  1761  he  was  employed  to  print  his  The  original  idea  of  this  valuable  traCl  was  Mr  Bow¬ 


yer’s,  but  it  was  completed  by  Mr  Nichols. 

Although  our  author,  during  the  laft  ten  years  of 
his  life,  had  been  aflliCfed  with  the  palfy  and  (tone,  he 
not  only  preferved  a  remarkable  cheerfulnefs  of  tem¬ 
per,  but  was  enabled  to  fupport  the  labour  of  almoft 
great  writer,  he  afterwards  printed  twelve  copies,  of  inceflant  reading ;  and  he  regularly  correCled  the 


which  ten  have  fince  been  deftroyed.  However,  there 
is  the  bell  authority  for  aflerting,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  any  little  altercations  which  happened,  Dr  War- 
burton  always  retained  a  fincere  regard  for  our  au- 


learned  works,  efpecially  the  Greek  books,  which'came 
from  his  prefs.  This  he  continued  to  do  till  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1777,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his 7 8th  year, 
3  For 
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Bowyers  For  more  than  half  a  century  Mr  Bowyer  was  unriyal-  ftone,  it  was  properly  denominated  tnpxipo^a^ue.  The  Boxing. 
_  l(  led  as  a  learned  printer  ;  and  many  of  the  mod  — -  - 1 — " —  j:a  J  c - ‘ -  ‘ n 

■  .  ftprlv  nrnHii&imift  nf  this  IcincrHnm  havp  r*nmp  frnr 


ia-  ancient  boxing  differed  from  the  pugna 
j  fterly  productions  of  this  kingdom  have  come  from  liis  which  the  combatants  had  leathern  thongs  on  their 
prefs.  To  his  literary  and  profefiional  abilities  he  add-  hands,  and  balls  to  offend  their  antagonifts ;  though 
ed  an  excellent  moral  character;  and  he  was  particu-  this  diftinftion  is  frequently  overlooked,  and  fighting 
larly  diftinguifbed  by  his  inflexible  probity,  and  an  un-  with  the  caftus  ranked  as  a  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  pu- 


common  alacrity  in  relieving  the  neceffitous. 

BOWYERS,  artificers  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make 
bows  ;  in  which  fenfe,  bowyers  Hand  diftinguifiied 
from  'fletchers,  who  made  arrows. 

The  bowyers  company  in  London  was  incorporated 
in  1620  :  and  confifts  of  a  mafter,  two  wardens,  twelve 
affiftants,  and  30  on  the  livery.  See  Archery. 

BOX,  in  its  moft  common  acceptation,  denotes  a 
fmall  cheft  or  coffer  for  holding  things. 

Dice-Box ,  a  narrow  deep  cornet,  channelled  within, 
wherein  the  dice  are  fliaken  and  thrown.  This  anlwers 


giles.  We  may  diftingutfh  three  ipecies  of  boxing  ; 
viz.  where  both  the  head  and  hands  were  naked  ;  where 
the  hands  were  armed  and  the  head  naked  ;  and  where 
the  head  was  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap  called  am- 
photides,  and  the  hands  alfo  furniihed  with  the  cx- 

Boxing  is  an  ancient  exercife,  having  been  in  ufe  in 
the  heroic  ages.  Thofe  who  prepared  themfelves  for 
it,  ufed  all  the  means  that  could  be  contrived  to  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  fat  and  flefhy,  that  they  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  endure  blows :  whence  corpulent  men  or 


to  what  the  Romans  called fritillus  ;  whence,  crepiian-  women  were  ufually  called  pugiies ,  according  to  Te- 


tes  fntilli  ;  and,  in  Seneca,  refonante  fritillo.  The  fame 
author  ufes  alfo  concutere  fritillum ,  figuratively,  for 
playing.  —  Befidesthe  fritillus,  the  Romans,  for  greater 
fecurity,  had  another  kind  of  dice-box  called  pyrgus, 
and  fometimes  turricula.  It  was  placed  im- 


Siqua  eft  kabitior  paulo ,  pugilem  effe  aiunt. 

In  modern  times  this  art  has  been  in  a  manner  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Engliih.  About  half  a  century  ago  it 
formed  as  regular  an  exhibition  as  we  now  fee  at  any 
of  the  places  of  public  amufement,  the  theatres  alone 


moveable  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  perforated  excepted.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  firft  ranks  of  the 
or  open  at  both  ends,  and  likewife  channelled  within  ;  nobility,  patronifed  by  the  firft  fubjeft  in  the  realm. 


over  the  top  was  placed  a  kind  of  funnel,  into  which 
the  dice  were  call  out  upon  the  fritillus  ;  whence  de¬ 
fending,  they  fell  through  the  bottom  on  the  table  ; 
by  which  all  prattifir.g  on  them  with  the  fingers  was 
effectually  prevented.  For  want  of  fome. contrivance 
of  this  kind,  our  fharpers  have  opportunities  of  playing 
divers  tricks  with  the  box,  as  palming,  topping,  flab- 
bing,  &c. 

Box,  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  uncertain  quantity  or  mea- 
fure  •.  thus  a  box  of  quickfilver  contains  from  one  to 
two  hundred  weight ;  a  box  of  prunellas  only  14 
pounds ;  a  box  of  rings  for  keys,  two  grofs.  See. 

Box-Tree ,  in  botany.  See  Buxus. 

African- Box.  See  Myrsine. 

BOXERS,  a  kind  of  athletx,  who  combat  or  con¬ 
tend  for  victory  with  their  fills.  Boxers  amount  to  the 
fame  with  what  among  the  Romans  were  called  pugiies. 
The  ancient  boxers  battled  with  great  force  and  fury, 
infomuch  as  to  dalh  out  each  others  teeth,  break  bones, 
and  often  kill  each  other.  The  ftrange  disfigurements 
thefe  boxers  underwent  were  fuch  that  they  frequently 


and  tolerated  by  the  magiftrates.  Before  the  e ft abli fit¬ 
ment  of  Broughton’s  amphitheatre,  a  Booth  was  erec¬ 
ted  at  Tottenham  Court,  in  which  the  proprietor,  Mr 
George  Taylor,  invited  the  profeffors  of  the  art  to 
difplay  their  Ikill,  and  the  public  to  be  prefent  at  its 
exhibition.  The  bruifers  then  had  the  reward  due  to 
their  prowefs,  in  a  divifion  of  the  entrance-money, 
which  fometimes  was  100,  or  ijol.  The  general 
mode  of  fharing  was  for  two  thirds  to  go  to  the  win¬ 
ning  champion,  while  the  remaining  third  was  the 
right  of  the  lofer  ;  though  fometimes  by  an  exprefs  a- 
greement  of  the  parties,  the  conqueror  and  the  van- 
quilhed  Ihared  alike.  The  nobility  and  gentry  ha¬ 
ving  complained  of  the  inconveniences  fuftained  at 
Taylor’s  Booth,  prevailed  on  Mr  Broughton,  who  was 
then  rifing  into  note  as  the  firft  bruifer  in  London,  to 
build  a  place  better  adapted  for;  fuch  exhibitions. 
This  was  accordingly  done  in  1742,  principally  by 
fubfeription,  behind  Oxford-road.  The  building  was 
called  Broughton’s  New  Amphitheatre';  and,  befides 
the  ftage  for  the  combatants,  had  feats  corresponding. 


could  not  be  known,  and  rendered  them  the  fubjett  of  to  the  boxes,  pit,  and. galleries,  much  in  the  fame  man- 
many  railleries.  In  the  Greek  anthology  there  are  four  ner  with  thofe  at  Aitley’3.»  After  a  courfe  of  years, 


epigrams  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  and  one  of  Lucian, 
wherein  their  disfigurements  are  pleafantly  enough  ex- 
pofed.  See  Boxing. 

BOXHORNIUS  (Marc  Zuerius),  a  learned  critic 
born  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  1612,  was  profeffor  of  elo- 


however,  thefe  exhibitions  became  gradually  lefs  pa¬ 
tronifed  and  frequented,  owing  probably  to  the  re¬ 
finement  of  our  manners.  Lately,,  indeed,  they 
feemed  to  be-  revived,  and  for  fome  time  confiderably 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  public;  but  a  fatal  iffue 


quence  at  Leyden,  and  at  length  of  politics  and  hiftory  which  attended  one  of  them,  brought  the  practice  a- 


in  the  room  of  Heinfius.  He  publi filed,  1.  Theatrum 
urbium  Hollandia.  2.  Scriptores  hiftorix  Auguftx,  cum 
notis.  3.  Poetee  fatyrici  minores,  cum  comment.  4.  Notes 
on  Juftin,  Tacitus  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works. 
He  died  in  1 653,  aged  4 1 . 

BOXING,  the  exercife  of  fighting  with  the  lifts, 
either  naked  or  with  a  ftone  or  leaden  ball  grafped  in 
them  :  in  which  fenfe,  boxing  coincides  with  the  pugil- 


gain  into  difrepute.  One  of  the  combatants  was  kil¬ 
led  on  the  fpot.  His  royal  highnefis  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  prefent,  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
fome  fettlement  made  on  the  neareft  relation  of  the 
deceafed,  but  that  on  account  of  the  dreadful  exam¬ 
ple  he  had  then  witneffed  he  would  never  more  either 
fee  or  patronife  another  ftage-fight. 

Boxing,  among  failors,  is  ufed  to  denote  the  re- 


laius  of  the  Romans,  and  what  on  our  amphitheatres  hearfing  the  feveral  points  of  the  compafs  in  their  pro- 
is  fometimes  called  trial  of  manhood.  When  the  per  order. 


champions  had  or  balls,  whether  of  lead  or 


Bo-xing  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  tapping  of  a  tree  to 
make 
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^oxtehude  make  it  yield  its  juice.  The  boxing  of  maple  is  per- 
F  II  formed  by  making  an  hole  with  an  ax  or  chiffel  into 
°^er’  the  fide  of  the  tree  about  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  out 
*  of  it  flows  a  liquor  of  which  fugar  is  made. 

BOXTEfUIDE,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
ef  Lower  Saxony,  fubjeft  to  the  Danes.  It  is  feated 
on  the  rivulet  Effe,  which  falls  into  the'  Elbe,  in  E. 
Long.  9.  35.  N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BOXTEL,  a  town  in  Dutch  Brabant,  with  fluices, 
feated  on  the  river  Bommel,  E.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat. 
51.  30. 

BOYAR,  a  term  ufed  for  a  grandee  of  Rufiia  and 
Tranfylvania.  Becman  fays,  that  the  boyars  are  the 
upper  nobility  ;  and  adds,  that  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy, 
in  his  diplomas,  names  the  boyars  before  the  way- 
wodes.  See  Waywode. 

BOYAU,  in  fortification,  a  ditch  covered  with  a 
parapet,  which  ferves  as  a  communication  between  two 
trenches.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  works  of  the  body  of 
the  place  ;  and  ferves  as  a  line  of  contra vallation,  not 
only  to  hinder  the  fullies  of  the  befieged,  but  alfo  to 
fe.cure  the  manners.  But  when  it  is  a  particular  cut 
that  runs  from  the  trenches  to  cover  fome  fpot  of 
ground,  it  is  drawn  fo  as  riot  to  be  enfiladed  or  fcoured 
by  the  (hot  from  the  town. 

BOYD  (Mark  Alexander),  an  extraordinary  geniu6, 
was  fon  of  Robert  BoyB,  who  was  eldeft  fou  of  Adam 
Boyd  of  Pinkhill,  brother  to  Lord  Boyd.  He  was  born 
in  Galloway  on  the  13th  of  January  1562,  and  came 
into  the  world  with  teeth.  He  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at  Glafgow  under 
two  grammarians  ;  but  was  of  fo  high  and  untraclable 
a  fpirit,  that  they  defpaired  of  ever  making  him  a  fcho- 
lar.  Having  quarrelled  with  his  matters,  he  beat  them 
both,  burnt  his  books,  and  forfwore  learning.  While 
he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  followed  the  court,  and  did  his 
titmoft  to  pufti  his  intereft  there  ;  but  the  fervour  of 
his  temper  foon  precipitated  him  into  quarrels,  from 
which  he  came  off  with  honour  and  fafety,  though  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  He,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  friends,  went  to  ferve  in  the  French 
army,  and  carried  his  little  patrimony  with  him,  which 
he  foon  difiipated  at  play.  He  was  Ihortly  after  roufed 
by  that  emulation  which  is  natural  to  great  minds,  and 
applied  himfeif  to  letters  with  unremitted  ardour,  till 
he  became  one  of  the  moft  confummate  fcholars  of  his 
age.  v  He  is  laid  to  have  tranllated  Caefar’s  Commen¬ 
taries  into  Greek  in  the'ftyle  of  Herodotus,  and  to 
have  written  many  Latin  poems  which  were  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  firft  productions  of  the  Auguftan  age. 
He  alfo  left  feveral  manufcript3  on  philological,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  hiftorical  fubjects,  in  Latin  and  French,  which 
languages  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue. 

L  He  could  with  facility  diftate  to  three  amanuenfes  at 

1  ■  the  fame  time,  in  different  languages,  and  on  different 

I  fubjeCts.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  beft  Scottilh  poets 

of  the  age.  To  all  this  we  mutt  add,  that  his  perfonal 
beauty  and  accomplifliments  were  equal  to  his  mental 
fuperiority.  He  died  at  Pinkhill  in  Scotland,  in  1601. 
The '  following  works,  which  are  all  that  have  been 
J  .  'printed,  were  publifhed  in  Delict <e  Poetarum  Scotorum; 

i  Amftel.  1637,  12010.  1.  Epigrammata,  lib.  ii..  z.He - 

I  roidum  Epifiol*  XIV.  lib.  i.  3.  Hymni  XIV. 

I  BOYER  (Abel),  a  well-known  gloffographer  and 

I  hiftoriographer,  born  at  Cattres  in  France,  in  1664. 


Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz,  he  went  Boyer 
fiiil  to  Geneva,  then  to  Franeker,  where  he  finilhed  11,  1 

his  ftudies ;  and  came  finally  to  England,  where  he  ap-  .  0)  e‘  1 

plied  himfeif  fo  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Englifli  lan¬ 
guage,  and  made  fo  great  a  proficiency  therein,  that  he 
became  an  author  of  confiderable  note  in  it,  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  writing  of  feveral  periodical  and  political 
works.  He  was  for  many  years  concerned  in,  and  had 
the  principal  management  of,  a  newfpaper  called  the 
Pofi-boy.  He  likewife  publifhed  a  monthly  work,  in- 
titled,  the  Political  fiat  e  of  Great  Britain He  wrote 
a  life  of  queen  Anne  in  folio,  which  is  efteemed  a  very 
gooff  chronicle  of  that  period  of  the  Englifli  hiftory. 

But  what  has  rendered  him  the  moft  known,  and  efta- 
blifhed  his  name  to  the  lateft  potter  ity,  are  the  excel¬ 
lent  Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the  French  language* 
which  he  compiled,  and  which  have  been  and  ftill  are 
reckoned  the  belt  in  their  kind.  He  alfo  wrote,  or  ra¬ 
ther  tranflated  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Racine,  the 
tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  which  he  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  The  Vittim.  It  was  performed  with  fuccefs  at 
the  theatre  of  Drury-lane,  and  is  far  from  being  a  bad 
play.  Nor  can  there  perhaps  be  a  ftronger  inftance  of 
the  abilities  of  its  author,  than  fuccefs  in  fucli  an  at¬ 
tempt  ;  fince  writing  with  any  degree  of  correCtnefs 
or  elegance,  even  in  profe,  in  a  language  which  we 
were  not  born  to  the  fpeaking  of,  is  an  excellence  not 
very  frequently  attained  ;  but  to  proceed  fo  far  in  the 
perfection  of  it  as  to  be  even  fufferable  in  poetry,  and 
more  efpecially  in  that  of  the  Drama,  in  which  the 
diCtion  and  manner  of  expreffion  require  a  peculiar 
dignity  and  force,  and  in  a  language  fo  difficult  to  at¬ 
tain  the  perfeCt  command  of  as  the  Englifli,  is  what 
has  been  very  feldom  accomplifhed.  He  died  in  1 729, 

Boyer,  in  navigation,  a  kind  of  Flcmifh  floop,  or 
fmall  veffel  of  burden,  having  a  boltfprit,  a  cattle  at 
each  end,  and  a  tall  matt  ;  chiefly  fit  for  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  and  in  many  of  its  parts  refembling  a  fmack. 

BQYES,  idolatrous  prietts  among  the  favages  of 
Florida.  Every  prieft  attends  a  particular  idol,  and 
the  natives  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  prieft  of  that  idol 
to  which  they  intend  to  pay  their  devotion.  The  idol 
is  invoked  in-hymns,  and  his  ufual  offering  is  the  fmoke 
of  tobacco. 

BOYLE  (Richard),  one  of  the  greateft  ftatefmen 
of  the  lad  century,  and  generally  ftyled  the  Great  earl 
of  Corke ,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Mr  Roger  Boyle,  and 
was  born  at  Canterbury,  on  the  3d  of  O&ober,  1566. 

He  ftudied  at  Bennet  college,  Cambridge  ;  afterwards 
became  a  ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Having  loft 
his  father  and  mother,  and  being  unable  to  fupport 
himfeif  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  became 
clerk  to  Sir  Richard  Manhood,  one  of  the  chief  barons 
of  the  exchequer  ;  but  finding  that  by  his  employment 
Tie  could  not  raife  his  fortune,  he  wtent  to  Ireland  in 
1588,  with  fewer  pounds  in  his  pocket  than  he  after¬ 
wards  acquired  thoufands  a-year.  He  wa3  then  about, 

22,  had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  many  accomplifliments, 

.which  enabled  him  to  render  himfeif  ufeful  to  feveral  of 
the  principal  perfons  employed  in  the  government,  by 
drawing  up  for  them  memorials,  cafes,  and  anfwers.  I11 
1 595,  he  married  Joan  the  daughter  and  coheirefs  of 
William  Anfley,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him;  and 
Ihe  dying  in  labour  of  her  firft  child,  who  was  born  dead, 
in  1 599,  left  him  an  eftate  of  500 1.  a-year  in  land.  In  - 

con-- 
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Boy!e.  confeqnence  of  various  fervices,  and  the  great  abilities 
*— v*""*'  he  difplayed,  he  gradually  rofe  to  the  higheft  offices, 
and  even  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland  ;  to 
which  he  was  raifed  by  king  James  I.  on  the  29th  of 
September  1616,  by  the  ftyle  and  title  of  baron  of 
Tough  ally  in  the  county  of  Cork  :  four  years  after,  he 
was  created  vifcouut  Dungarvan  and  earl  of  Cork ;  and 
in  1631  was  made  lord  treafurerof  Ireland,  an  honour 
that  was  made  hereditary  to  his  family.  He  particu¬ 
larly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  noble  (land  he  made, 
when  the  fatal  rebellion  broke  out  in  that  kingdom,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  in  his  old  age  afted  with 
as  much  bravery  and  military  (kill,  as  if  he  had  been 
trained  from  his  infancy  to  the  profeffion  of  arms.  He 
turned  the  caftle  of  Lifmore,  his  capital  feat,  into  a 
fortrefs  capable  of  -demanding  refpeft  from  the  Irifli. 
He  immediately  armed  and  difciplined  his  fervants  and 
Proteftant  tenants  ;  and  by  their  affiftance,  and  a  fmall 
army  raifed  and  maintained  at  his  own  expence,  which 
he  put  under  the  command  of  his  four  fons,  defended 
the  province  of  Munfter,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  year 
took  feveral  ftrong  caflles,  and  killed  upwards  of  3000 
of  the  enemy :  during  which  time  he  paid  his  forces 
regularly  ;  and  when  all  his  money  was  gone,  like  a 
true  patriot,  converted  his  plate  into  coin.  This  great 
man  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  1634. 

Boyle  (Richard),  earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork, 
fon  to  the  former,  was  a  nobleman  of  unblemi/hed 
loyalty  in  rebellious  times,  and  of  untainted  integrity 
in  times  of  the  greateft  corruption.  He  was  born  at 
Youghall,  Oftober  20th,  1612,  while  his  father  was  in 
the  beginning  of  his  profperity,  and  only  Sir  Richard 
Boyle.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  loyalty  to  king 
Charles  I.  He  not  only  commanded  troops,  but  raifed 
and  for  a  long  time  paid  them,  and  continued  to  wait 
upon  the  king  as  long  as  any  one  place  held  out  for 
him  in  England,  and  then  was  forced  to  compound  for 
his  eftate.  He  contributed  all  in  his  power  to  the  Re- 
floration  ;  on  which  king  Charles  II.  raifed  him  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Burlington,  or  Bridlington,  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  the  year  1663.  Pie  died  Jan.  ty. 
1697-8,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 

Boyle  (Roger),  earl  of  Orrery,  younger  brother  of 
the  former,  and  the  fifth  fon  of  Richard,  ftyled  the  Great 
earl  of  Cork ,  was  born  April  25.  1621;  and  by  the 
credit  of  his  father  with  the  lord  deputy  Faulkland, 
raifed  to  the  dignity  and  title  of  baron  Broghill,  when 
only  feven  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
©f  Dublin,  where  he  foon  diftinguiffied  himfelf  as  an 
early  and  promifing  genius.  He  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  at  his  return  affifted  his 
father  in  oppofing  the  rebellious  Irifh,  in  which  he  be¬ 
haved  with  all  the  fpirit  of  a  young,  and  all  the  difcre- 
tion  of  an  old,  officer.  Upon  the  murder  of  the  king, 
he  retired  to  Marfton  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  hid  him¬ 
felf  in  the  privacy  of  a  clofe  retirement ;  but  being  at 
length  afhamed  to  fit  the  tame  fpe&ator  of  all  the  mif- 
chief  that  appeared  round  him,  he  refolved  to  attempt 
himething  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  and  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  going  to  the  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
he  determined  to  crofs  the  feas,  and  apply  himfelf  to 
king  Charles  II.  for  a  commiffion  to  raife  wliat  forces 
he  could  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  reftore  his  majefty,  and 
.  recover  his  own  eftate.  To  this  purpofe,  he  prevailed 
on  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  procure  a  licence  for  his 


going  to  the  Spa;  and  having  raifed  a  confiderable  fum  Boylt. 
of  money,  came  up  to  London  to  profecute  his  voy-  —v— “ 
age :  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  town  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  meffage  from  Cromwell,  who  was  then  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  parliament’s  forces,  that  he  intended  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  lord  Broghill  was  furprifed  at  thir 
meffage,  having  never  had  the  lead  acquaintance  with 
Cromwell ;  and  defired  the  gentleman  to  let  the  gene¬ 
ral  know,  that  he  would  wait  upon  his  excellency.  But 
while  he  was  waiting  the  return  of  the  meffenger, 
Cromwell  entered  the  room  ;  and  after  mutual  civilities 
had  paffed  between  them,  told  him  in  few  words,  that 
the  committee  of  ilate  were  apprifed  of  his  defign  of 
going  over  and  applying  to  Charles  Stuart  for  a  com¬ 
miffion  to  raife  forces  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  they  were 
determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  if  he  himfelf 
had  not  diverted  them  from  that  refolution.  The 
lord  Broghill  interrupted  him,  by  affuring  him  that  the 
intelligence  which  the  committee  had  received  was 
falfe,  and  that  he  neither  was  in  a  capacity  nor  had 
any  inclination  to  raife  difturbances  in  Ireland:  but 
Cromwell,  inftead  of  making  any  reply,  drew  fome 
papers  out  of  bis  pocket,  which  were  the  copies  of  fe¬ 
veral  letters  which  the  lord  Broghill  had  fent  to  thofe 
perfons  in  whom  he  mod  confided,  and  put  them  into 
his  hands.  The  lord  Broghill,  upon  the  perufal  of 
thefe  papers,  finding  it  to  no  purpofe  to  diffemble  any 
longer,  afked  bis  excellency’s  pardon  for  what  he  had 
faid,  returned  him  his  humble  thanks  for  his  prote&ion 
againft  the  committee,  and  intreated  his  direction  how 
to  behave  in  fuch  a  delicate  conjun&ure.  Cromwell 
told  him,  that  though  till  this  time  he  had  been  a 
llranger  to  his  perfon,  he  was  not  fo  to  his  merit  and 
charafter :  he  had  heard  how  gallantly  his  lordfhip 
had  behaved  in  the  Irifti  wars ;  and  therefore,  fince  he 
was  named  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  reducing 
that  kingdom  was  now  become  his  province,  he  had 
obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  offer  his  lordfhip 
the  command  of  a  general  officer,  if  he  would  ferve  in 
that  war ;  and  he  (hould  have  no  oaths  or  engagements 
impofed  upon  him,  nor  be  obliged  to  draw  his  fword 
againft  any  but  the  Irifti  rebels. 

The  lord  Broghill  was  infinitely  furprifed  at  fo  ge¬ 
nerous  and  unexpected  an  offer.  He  faw  himfelf  at  li¬ 
berty,  by  all  the  rules  of  honour,  to  ferve  againft  the 
Irifti,  whofe  rebellion  and  barbarities  were  equally  de- 
tefted  by  the  royal  party  and  the  parliament.  He  de¬ 
fired,  however,  fome  time  to  confider  of  what  had  been 
propofed  to  him.  But  Cromwell  brifkly  told  him,  that 
he  muft  come  to  fome  refolution  that  very  inftant:  that 
he  himfelf  was  returning  to  the  committee,  who  were 
ftiU  fitting  ;  and  if  his  lordfhip  rejedled  their  offer, 
they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  tower.  Up¬ 
on  this,  the  lord  Broghill,  finding  that  his  liberty  and 
life  were  in  the  utmoft  danger,  gave  his  word  and  ho¬ 
nour  that  he  would  faithfully  ferve  him  againft  the 
Irifti  rebels :  on  which  Cromwell  once  more  affured 
him,  that  the  conditions  which  he  had  made  with  him 
(hould  be  punftually  obferved  ;  and  then  ordered  him 
to  repair  to  Briftol,  adding,  that  he  himfelf  would 
foon  follow  him  into  Ireland.  Lord  Broghill,  there¬ 
fore,  having  fettled  the  bufinefs  of  his  command,  went 
over  into  that  country ;  where,  by  his  conduft  and 
intrepidity,  he  performed  many  important  fervices,  and 
fully  juftified  the  opinion  Cromwell  had  conceived  of 
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Boyle,  him.  By  his  own  intereft  he  now  raifed  a.gallant  troop 
"  »  of  horfe,  confiding  chiefly  of  gentlemen  attached  to  him 
by  perfonal  frtendfhip;  which  corps  was  foon  increafed 
to  a  complete  regiment  of  1500  men.  Thefe  he  led 
into  the  field  againll  the  Iriih  rebels;  and  was  fpeedily 
joined  by  Cromwell,  who  placed  the  highett  confidence 
in  his  new  ally,  and  found  him  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  to  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth. 

Among  other  confiderable  exploits  performed  by 
lord  Broghill,  the  following  deferves  to  be  particularly 
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of  his  father.’*  In  fine,  the  bufinefs  came  to  nothing, 
although  his  lord fh ip  had  engaged  Cromwell’s  wife  *“ 
and  daughter  in  the  fcheme  ;  but  he  never  durft  let 
the  prote&or  know  that  he  had  previovfly  treated  with 
Charles  about  it. 

On  the  death  of  the  proteftor,  lord  Broghill  conti¬ 
nued  attached  to  his  fon  Richard,  till,  when  he  fa  w  that 
the  honeftyand  good-nature  of  that  worthy  man  would 
infallibly  render  him  a  prey  to  his  many  enemies,  he 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  fink  with  a  man  that  he 


mentioned.  Whilft  Cromwell  laid  fiege  to  Clonwell,  could  not  fave.  The  dark  clouds  of  anarchy  feemed 
Broghill  being  detached  to  difperfe  a  body  of  5000  men  now  to  be  hovering  over  the  British  ifland.  Lord  Brog- 


who  had  affembled  to  relieve  the  place,  he,  with  2COO 
horfe  and  dragoons,  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Mae- 
crooms  on  the  10th  of  May  1650;  and,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  foot,  immediately  attacked  and 
routed  them, making  their  general  prifoner.  Then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  callle  of  Carrigdroghid,  he  fent  a  fum- 


hill  faw  the  ftorm  gathering,  and  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  his  command  in  Ireland,  where  he  fhortly 
after  had  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  things  take  a  turn 
extremely  favourable  to  the  defign  he  had  long  been 
well-wilher  to,  viz.  that  of  the  king’s  reftoration.  In 
this  great  event  lord  Broghill  was  not  a  little  inftru- 


mons  to  the  garrifon  to  furrender  before  the  arrival  of  mental ;  aud,  in  confideration  of  his  eminent  fervicei 


his  battering  cannon,  otherwife  they  were  to  expeft  no 
quarter.  His  own  army  was  furprifed  at  this  fummons, 
as  knowing  he  had  not  one  piece  of  heavy  cannon :  but 
Broghill  had  ordered  the  trunks  of  feveral  large  trees 
to  be  drawn  at  a  diftance  by  his  baggage  horfes ;  which 
the  befieged  perceiving,  and  judging  from  the  flownefs 
of  the  motion  that  the  guns  muft  be  of  a  vaft  bore, 
immediately  capitulated.  He  afterwards  relieved  Crom¬ 
well  himfelf  at  Clonwell,  where  that  great  commander 
happened  to  be  fo  dangeroufly  fituated,  that  he  confef- 
fed,  nothing  but  the  feafonable  relief  afforded  him  by 
lord  Broghill  could  have  faved  him  from  deft  ruction. 
When  Ireton  fat  down  before  Limeric,  he  gave  Brog¬ 
hill  600  foot  and  400  horfe,  with  orders  to  prevent 
lord  Mufkerry’s  joining  the  pope’s  nuncio,  who  had 
got  together  a  body  of  8000  men,  and  was  determi¬ 
ned  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Limeric.  Mulkerry  was 
at  the  head  of  1000  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  about 
2000  foot :  notwithftanding  which,  lord  Broghill  fell 
refolutely  upon  him.  The  Irifh,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  ground  and  numbers,  would  have  conquered. 


in  this  refpeft,  Charles  created  him  Earl  of  Orrery  by 
letters-patent  bearing  date  September  5.  1660.  He 
was  foon  after  made  one  of  the  lords  juftices  of  Ire¬ 
land;  and  his  conduct,  while  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
that  kingdom,  was  fuch  as  greatly  added  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  efteem  in  which  his  character  was  held  before. 

His  lordlhip’s  a&ive  and  toilfome  courfe  of  life  at 
length  brought  upon  him  fome  difeafes  and  infirmities 
which  gave  him  much  pain  and  uneafinefs  ;  and  a  fever 
which  fell  into  his  feet,  joined  to  the  gout  with  which 
he  was  often  afflidfed,  abated  much  of  that  vigour  which 
he  had  Ihown  in  the  early  part  of  his  life:  but  his  in- 
duftry  and  application  were  ftill  the  fame,  and  bent  to 
the  fame  purpofes  ;  as  appears  from  his  letters,  which 
fhow  at  once  a  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  bufinefs,. 
which  do  honour  to  that  age,  and  may  ferve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  this. 

Notwithftanding  his  infirmities*  cm  the  king’s  de¬ 
firing  to  fee  his  lordlhip  in  England,  he  went  over  in. 
1-665.  He  found  the  court  in  fome  diforder  5  where 
his  majefty  was  on  the  point  of  removing  the  great 


but  for  a  ftratagem  of  lord  Broghill.  In  the  heat  of  eatl  of  Clarendon,  lord  high  chancellor ;  and  there  was 


the  a&ion  he  defired  thofe  about  him  to  repeat  what 
lie  faid  ;  and  then  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  “  They 
run,  they  run.”  The  firft  line  of  the  Irifh  looked 
round  to  fee  if  their  rear  broke  ;  and  the  rear  feeing 
the  faces  of  their  friends,  and  hearing  the  fhouts  of 
the  enemy,  Imagined  that  the  firft  line  was  routed, 
and  fled.  The  taking  of  Limeric,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Ireland,  was  the  confequence  of  this  de¬ 
feat. 

When  Cromwell  became  proteftor,  he  fent  for  lord 
Broghill,  merely  to  take  his  advice  occafionally.  And 
we  are  told,  that,  not  long  after  his  coming  to  England, 
he  formed  a  project  for  engaging  Cromwell  to  reftore 
the  old  conftitution.  The  bails  of  the  fcheme  was  to 
be  a  match  between  the  king  (Charles  II.)  and  the 
protestor's  daughter.  As  his  lordfhip  maintained  a 


alfo  a  great  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  royal 
brothers.  Lord  Orrery  undertook  to  reconcile  the  king 
with  the  duke  of  York ;  which  he  effefted  by  prevail¬ 
ing  on  the  latter  to  afk  his  majefty’s  pardon  for  fome 
fteps  he  had  taken  in  fupport  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  found  himfelf  called  to 
a  new  feene  of  a&ion.  The  Dutch  war  was  then  at  , 
its  height ;  and  the  French,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Hollanders,  were  endeavouring  toftir  up  the  afhes  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral 
of  France,  had  formed  a  fcheme  for  a  defeent  upon  Ire¬ 
land;  but  this  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  diligence,  military  ikill,  and  piudent  meafures, 
of  lord  Orrery. 

But  in  midft  of  all  his  labours,  a  difpute  arofe, 
founded  on  a  mutual  jealoufy  of  each  other’s  greatnefs. 


fecret  correfpondence  with  the  exiled  monarch  and  hia  betwixt  him  and  his  old  friend  the  duke  of  Ormond, 


friends,  it  was  imagined  shat  he  was  beforehand  pretty 
fure  that  Charles  was  not  averfe  to  the  fcheme,  or  he 


then  lord  lieutenant ;  the  bad  effetts  of  which  were  foon 
felt  by  both  difputants,  who  reforted  to  England  to 


would  not  have  ventured  to  have  propofed  it  ferioufly  defend  their  refpeftive  interefts  and  pretenfions,  both 


to  Cromwell  ;  who  at  firft  feemed  to  think  it  not  un- 
feafible.  He  foon  changed  his  mind,  however,  and 
told  Broghill  that  he  thought  his  project  impracticable  : 
“  For  (faid  he)  Charles  can  never  forgive  me  the  death 


having  been  attacked  by  fecret  enemies  who  fuggefted 
many  things  to  their  prejudice.  This  quarrel,  though 
of  a  private  beginning,  became  at  laft  of  a  public  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  producing  firft  an  attempt  to  frame  an  im¬ 
peachment. 
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Boyle,  peachment  againft  the  duke  of  Ormond,  occafioned  in 
»  the  end,  by  way  of  revenge,  an  attnal  impeachment 
againft  the  earl  of  Orrery.  He  defended  himfelf,  how¬ 
ever,  fo  well  againft  a  charge  of  high  crimes,  and  even 
of  treafon  itfelf,  that  the  profeention  came  to  nothing. 
He  neverthelefs  loft  his  public  employments  ;  but  not 
the  king’s  favour :  he  ftill  came  frequently  to  court, 
and  fometimes  to  council.  After  this  revolution  in 
his  affairs,  he  made  feveral  voyages  to  and  from  Ire¬ 
land  ;  was  often  confulted  by  his  majefty  oil  affairs  of 
the  utmoft  confequence  ;  and  on  all  occafions  gave  his 
opinion  and  advice  with  the  freedom  of  an  honeft  plain- 
dealing  man  and  a  fincere  friend;  which  the  king  al¬ 
ways  found  him,  and  refpe&ed  him  accordingly. 

In  1678,  being  attacked  more  cruelly  than  ever  by 
his  old  enemy  the  gout,  he  made  his  laft  voyage  to 
England  for  advice  in  the  medical  way.  But  his  dif- 
order  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine;  and  having 
in  his  laft  illnefs  given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  Chriftian 
patience,  manly  courage,  and  rational  fortitude,  lie 
breathed  his  laft  on  the  16th  of  O&ober  1679,  'n  the 
59th  year  of  his  age.  His  lordftlip  wrote,  1 .  A  work 
intitled  The  art  of  ’war.  2.  Partheniffa,  a  romance, 
in  one  volume  folio.  3.  Several  poems.  4.  Dramatic 
pieces,  two  volumes.  5.  State-tra&s,  in  one  volume 
folio,  & c.  Mr  Walpole,  fpeaking  of  this  nobleman, 
fays,  he  never  made  a  J>ad  figure  but  as  a  po.et.  As 
a  foldier,  his  bravery  was  diftinguilhed,  his  ftratagems 
remarkable.  As  a  ftatefman,  it  is  fufficicnt  to  fay,  that 
he  had  the  confidence  of  Cromwell.  As  a  man,  he  was 
grateful,  and  would  have  fupported  the  fon  of  his  friend: 
but,  like  Cicero  and  Richelieu,  he  could  not  be  con¬ 
tent  without  being  a  poet ;  though  he  was  ill  qualified, 
his  writings  of  that  kind  being  flat  and  trivial. 

Boyle  (Robert),  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers 
as  well  as  beft  men  that  our  own  or  indeed  any  other 
-nation  has  produced,  was  the  feventh  fon  and  the  14th 
child  of  Richard  earl  of  Cork,  and  born  at  Lifmore  in 
the  province  of  Munfter  in  Ireland,  January  25. 
1626-7.  Before  he  went  to  fchool,  he  was  taught  to 
write  a  very  fair  hand,  and  to  fpeak  French  and  La¬ 
tin,  by  one  of  the  earl’s  chaplains,  and  a  Frenchman 
that  he  kept  in  the  houfg.  In  the  year  1635,  his  fa¬ 
ther  fent  him  over  to  England,  in  order  to  be  educated 
at  Eaton  fchool,  under  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  was 
the  earl  of  Cork’s  old  friend  and  acquaintance.  Here 
he  foon  difeovered  a  force  of  underftanding  which  pro- 
mifed  great  things,  and  a  difpofition  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it  to  the  utmoft.  While  he  remained  at  Eaton, 
there  were  feveral  very  extraordinary  accidents  that 
befel  him,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account ;  and 
three  of  Which  were  very  near  proving  fatal  to  him. 
The  firft  was,  the  fudden  fall  of  the  chamber  where  he 
was  lodged,  when  himfelf  was  in  bed ;  when,  befides 
the  danger  he  run  of  being  crulhed  to  pieces,  he.  had 
certainly  been  choaked  with  the  dull  during  the  time 
he  lay  under  the  rubbilh,  if  he  had  not  had  prefence  of 
-mind  enough  to  have  wrapped  his  head  up  in  the  Iheet, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  breathing  without 
hazard.  A  little  after  this,,  he  had  been  crulhed  to 
pieces  by  a  ftarting  horfe  that  rofe  up  fuddenly,  and 
threw  himfelf  backwards,  if  he  had  not  happily  dif- 
engaged  his  feet  from  the  ftirrups,  and  call  himfelf 
from  his  back  before  he  fell.  A  third  accident  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  careleffnefs  of.  an  apothecary’s  fervant, 
N°53. 


who,  by  miftaking  the  phials,  brought  him  a  ftrong 
vomit  inftead  of  a  cooling  julep. 

He  remained  at  Eaton,  upon  the  whole,  between  three 
and  four  years  ;  and  then  his  father  carried  him  to  his 
own  feat  at  Stalbridge  in  Dorfetlhire,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  fome  time  under  the  care  of  one  of  his  chap¬ 
lains  who  was  the  parfon  of  the  place.  In  1638,  he 
attended  his  father  to  London  ;  and  remained  with 
him  at  the  Savoy,  till  his  brother  Mr  Francis  Boyle 
efpoufed  Mrs  Elifabeth  Killigrew  ;  and  then,  towards 
the  end  of  October,  within  four  days  after  the  marri¬ 
age,  the  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Robert,  were  fent 
abroad  upon  their  travels,  under  the  care  of  Mr  Mar- 
combes.  They  embarked  at  Rye  in  Sulfex,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Dieppe  in  Normandy  :  then  they 
travelled  by  land  to  Rowen,  fo  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  to  Lyons ;  from  which  city  they  continued 
their  journey  to  Geneva,  where  his  governor  had  a  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  there  the  two  gentlemen  purfued  their  ftu- 
dies  without  interruption.’  Mr  Boyle,  during  his  ftay 
here,  refumed  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematics, 
or  at  leaft  with  the  elements  of  that  fcience,  of  which 
he  had  before  gained  fome  knowledge.  For  he  tells  us 
in  his  own  memoirs,  that  while  he  was  at  Eaton,  and 
afflifted  with  an  ague,  before  he  was  ten  years  old,  by 
way  of  diverting  his  melancholy,  they  made  him  read 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  other  romantic  books,  which  pio- 
duced  fuch  a  reftleffnefs  in  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  extraction  of  the  fquarc  and  cube 
roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious  operations  of  algebra, 
in  order  to  fix  and  fettle  the  volatile  operations  of  his 
fancy.  t 

In  September  1641,  he  quitted  Geneva,  after  having 
fpeqt  2 1  months  in  that  city  5  and  palling  through 
Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  entered 
Lombardy.  Then,  taking  his  rout  through  Bergamo, 
Brefcia,  and  Verona,  he  arrived  at  Venice ;  where 
having  made  a  fliort  ftay,  he  returned  to  the  continent, 
and  fpent  the  winter  at  Florence.  Here  he  employed 
his  fpare  hours  in  reading  the  modern  hiftory  in  Italian, 
and  the  works  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Galileo, 
who  died  in  a  village  near  this  city  during  Mr  Boyle’s 
refideuce  in  it.  It  was  at  Florence  that  he  acquired 
the  Italian  language ;  which  he  underftood  perfectly, 
though  he  never  (poke  it  fo  fluently  as  the  French. 
Of  this  indeed  he  was  fuch  a  mafter,  that  as  occafion 
required  he  paffed  for  a  native  of  that  country  in  more 
places  than  one  during  his  travels. 

About  the  end  of  March  1642,  he  began  his  jour¬ 
ney  from  Florence  to  Rome,  which  took  up  but  five 
days.  He  furveyed  the  numerous  enriofities  of  that 
city ;  among  which,  he  tells  us,  “  he  had  the  fortune 
to  fee  Pope  Urban  VIII.  at  chapel,  with  the  cardinals, 
who,  feverally  appearing  mighty  princes,  in  that  affem- 
bly  looked  like  a  company  of  common  friars.”  He 
vifited  the  adjacent  villages  which  had  any  thing  curious 
or  antique  belonging  to  them,;  and  had  probably  made 
a  longer  ftay,  had  not  the  heats  difagreed  with  his 
brother.  He  returned  to  Florence  ^  from  thence  to 
Leghorn ;  and  fo  by  fea  to  Genoa :  then  palling  through  . 
the  county  of  Nice,  he  crofted  the  fea  to  Antibes, 
where  he  feinnto  danger  from  refufing  to  honour  the 
crucifix:  from  thence  he  went  to  Marfeilles  by  laud. 
He  was  in  that  city,  in  May  1642,  when  he  received 
his  father’s  letters,  which  informed  him  that  the  rebel- 
5  lion 
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Boyle,  lion  had  broken  out  in  Ireland,  and  how  difficultly  he 
■“"V"*—'  had  procured  the  L.  250  then  remitted  to  them  in  order 
to  help  them  home.  They  never  received  this  money; 
and  were  obliged  to  go  to  Geneva  with  their  governor 
Mareombes,  who  fupplied  them  with  as  much  at  leaft 
as  carried  them  thither.  They  continued  there  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  without  either  advice  or  fupplies  from 
England ;  upon  w  hich  Mareombes  was  obliged  to 
take  up  fome  jewels  upon  his  own  credit,  which  were 
afterwards  difpofed  of  with  as  little  lofs  as  might  be  ; 
and  with  the  money  thus  railed,  they  continued  their 
journey  for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  the  year 
1 644.'  On  their  arrival,  Mr  Boyle  found  his  father 
dead  ;  and  though  the  earl  had  made  an  ample  provi- 
vifion  for  him,  by  leaving  him  his  manor  of  Stal- 
bridge  in  England,  as  well  as'other  conliderable  eftates 
in  Ireland,  yet  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  receive 
any  money.  However,  he  procured  proteftions  for 
his  eftates  in  both  kingdoms  from  the  powers  then  in 
being  ;  from  which  he  alfo  obtained  leave  to  go  over 
to  France  for  a  fhort  fpace,  probably  to  fettle  accounts 
with  his  governor  Mr  Mareombes. 

In  March  1 646,  he  retired  to  his  manor  at  Stal- 
bridge,  where  he  refided  for  the  moft  part  till  May 
1650.  He  made  excurfions  fometimes  to  London,  fome- 
times  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  February  1 647,  he  went  over 
to  Holland  :  but  he  made  no  conliderable  llay  any 
where.  During  his  retirement  at  Stalbridge,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  incredible  induftry  to  ftudiesofvariouskinds, 

.  to  thofe  of  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry  in  parti¬ 
cular.  He  omitted  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  perfons  diftinguilhed  for  parts  and  learn¬ 
ing  ;  to  whom  he  was  in  every  refpeft  a  ready,  ufeful, 
generous  affiftant,  and  with' whom  he  held  a  conftant 
correfpondence.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  members 
of  that  fmall  but.  learned  body  of  men  which,  when  all 
academical  ftudies  were  interrupted  by  the  civil  wars, 
fecreted  themfelves  about  the  year  1645;  ai,d  held  pri¬ 
vate  meetings,  firft  in  London,  afterwards  at  Oxford, 
for  the  fake  of  canvafiing  fubjedls  of  natural  knowdedge 
upon  that  plan  of  experiment  which  Lord  Bacon  had 
delineated.  They  ftyled  themfelves. then  The phihfo- 
phic  college  ;  and,  after  the  Reftoration,  when  they  were 
incorporated  and  diftinguilhed  openly,  they  took  the 
name  of  the  Roy  el  Society. 

In  the  fummer  of  1 654,  he  put  in  execution  a  delign 
he  had  formed  for  fome  time  of  refiding  at  Oxford, 
where  hechofe  to  live  in  the  houfe  of  one  Mr  Crofle, 
an  apothecary,  rather  than  in  a  college,  for  the  fake  of 
his  health,  and  becaufe  he  had  more  room  to  make  ex¬ 
periments.  Oxford  was  indeed  the  only  place  at  that 
time  in  England  where  Mr  Boyle  could  have  lived  with 
much-fatisfaftion  ;  for  here  he  found  himfelf  furrounded 
with  a  number  of  learned  friends,  fuch  as  Wilkins, 
Wallis,  Ward,  Willis,  Wren,  &c.  fuited  exaftly  to  his 
tafte,  and  who  had  reforted  thither  for  the  fame  reafons 
■  that  he  had  done,  the  philofophical  fociety  being  now 

removed  from  London  to  Oxford.  It  was  during  his 
I  relidence  here  that  he  improved  that  admirable  engine 

the  air-pump  ;  and  by  numerous  experiments  was  en¬ 
abled  to  difeover  feveral  qualities  of  the  air,  fo  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  a  complete  theory.  .  He  was  not, 
however,  fatisfied  with  this ;  but  laboured  incefiantly 
in  colle&ing  and  digefting,  chiefly  from  his  own  expe¬ 
riments,  the  materials  requilite  for  this  purpofe,  He 
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declared  againll  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  as  having  Boyle, 
in  it  more  words  than  things ;  promifing  much,  and  Y~~ 
performing  little  ;  and  giving  the  inventions  of  men 
for  indubitable  proofs,  inftead  of  building  upon  obfer- 
vation  and  experiment.  He  was  fo  zealous  for,  and  fo 
careful  about,  this  true  method  of  learning  by  experi¬ 
ment,  that  though  the  Cartefian  philofophy  then  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  world,  yet  he  would  never  be  per- 
fuaded  to  read^  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  for  fear  he 
fliould  be  amufed  and  lei  away  by  plaufiblc  accounts  of 
things  founded  on  conjecture,  and  merely  hypothetical. 

But  philofophy,  and  inquiries  into  nature,  though  they 
engaged  his  attention  deeply,  did  not  occupy  it  entire¬ 
ly  ;  fince  we  find  that  he  Hill  continued  to  purfue  cri¬ 
tical  and  theological  ftudies.  In  thele  he  had  the  af- 
fiftance  of  fome  great  men,  particularly  Dr  Edward 
Pocock,  Mr  Thomas  Hyde,'  and  Mr  Samuel  Clarke,  all 
of  great  eminence  for  their  flcill  in  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  He  had  alfo  a  ftriCt  intimacy  with  Dr  Tho¬ 
mas  Barlow,  at  that  time  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  afterwards  biffiop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of 
various  and  extenfive  learning.  In  the  year  1 659, 

Mr  Boyle,  being  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  circum- 
ftances  of  the  learned  Sander-fon,  afterwards  bilhop  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  loft  all  his  preferments  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  the  royal  party,  conferred  upon 
him  an  honorary  ftipend  of  50I.  a-year.  This  ftipend 
was  given  as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  ma¬ 
tter  of  reafoning  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  writing  of 
“  Cafes  of  Confidence:”  and  accordingly  he  printed 
his  leCtures  De  obligatione  confeientia ,  which  he  read  at 
Oxford  in  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and 
patron. 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Mr  Boyle  was 
treated  with  great  civility  and  refpeft  by  the  king,  as 
well  as  by'  the  two  great  minifters  the  lord  treafurer 
Southampton  and  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  He 
was  folicited  by  the  latter  to  enter  into  holy  orders, 
not  only  out  of  regard  to  him  and  his  family',  but 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ferve  the  church  itfelf ;  for  Mr 
Boyle’s  noble  family,  his  diftinguilhed  learning,  and, 
above  all,  his  unblemilhed  reputation,  induced  Lord 
Clarendon  to  think  that  any  ecclefiaftical  preferments 
he  might  attain  would  be  worthily  difeharged,  fo  as  to 
do  honour  to  the  clergy,  and  fervice  to  the  eftablilhed 
communion.  Mr  Boyle  confidered  all  this  with  due  at¬ 
tention  :  but,  to  balance  thefe,  he  reflected,  that,  in 
the  fituation  of  life  in  which  he  was,  whatever  he 
wrote  with  refpeCt  to  religion  would  have  fo  much  the 
greater  weight  as  coming  from  a  layman;  fince  he  well 
knew  that  the  irreligious  fortified  themfelves  againll 
all  that  the  clergy  could  offer,  by  fuppofing,  and  fay'-  % 
ing,  that  it  was  their  trade,  and  that  they  were  paid 
for  it.  He  confidered  likewife,  that,  in  point  of  for¬ 
tune  and  charafter,  he  needed  no  acceffions ;  and  indeed 
he  never  had  any  appetite  for  either.  He  chofe,  there¬ 
fore,  to  purfue  his  philofophical  ftudies  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  might  be  moft  effectual  for  the  fupport  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  began  to  communicate  to  the  world  the 
fruits  of  thefe  ftudies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1660,  iu 
8vo,  under  the  title  of,  1.  New  experiments,  phyfico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  of  the  air  and  its  ef¬ 
fects.  2.  Seraphic  love ;  or  fome  motives  and  incen¬ 
tives  to  the  love  of  God,  pathetically  difeourfed  of  in  a 
3  R  letter 
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letter  to  a  friend.  3.  Certain  phyfiological  effi.ys  and 
other  traXs,  1661,  4to.  4.  Sceptical  chemift,  1662, 
8vo;  a  very  curious  and  excellent  work,  reprinted  a- 
bout  the  year  1679,  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  divers 
experiments  and  note3  about  the  produciblenefs  of  che¬ 
mical  principles. 

,  In  the  year  1663,  the  royal  fociety  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  king  Charles  II.  Mr  Boyle  w>as  appointed  one 
of  the  council ;  and  as  he  might  be  juftly  reckoned 
among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body,  fo  he  conti¬ 
nued  one  of  the  mod  ufeful  and  induftrious  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  In  June  1663, 
he  publifhed,  5.  Confiderations  touching  the  ufefulnefs 
of  experimental  natural  philofophy,  4to.  6.  Experi¬ 
ments  and  confiderations  upon  colours ;  to  which  was 
added  a  letter,  containing,  Obfervations  on  a  diamond 
that  Ihines  in  the  dark,  1663,  8vo.  Thistreatife  is  full 
of  curious  and  ufeful  remarks  on  the  hitherto  unex¬ 
plained  doXrine  of  light  and  colours ;  in  which  he 
lbows  great  judgment,  accuracy,  and  penetration;  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  led  the  way  to  that  mighty  genius 
the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  fince  fet  that 
point  in  the  cleareft  and  mod  convincing  light.  7.  Con¬ 
fiderations  on  the  ftyle  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1663, 
8vo.  It  was  an  extract  from  a  larger  work,  intitled, 
An  ejfay  on  fcripture  ;  which  was  afterwards  publifhed 
by  Sir  Peter  Pett,  a  friend  of  Mr  Boyle’s. 

In  1664,  he  was  cleXed  into  the  company  of  the 
royal  mines ;  and  was  all  this  year  taken  up  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  various  good  defigns,  which  probably  was 
the  reafon  why  he  did  not  fend  abroad  any  treatifes 
either  of  religion  or  philofophy.  The  year  following, 
came  forth,  8.  Occafional  reflexions  upon  feveral  fub¬ 
jeXs  ;  whereto  is  prefixed  a  difcourfe  about  fuch  kind 
of  thoughts,  1 665,  8vo.  This  piece  is  addrefTed  to  So- 
phrcnia ,  under  whofe  name  he  concealed  that  of  his  be¬ 
loved  lifter  the  vifcountefs  of  Ranelagh.  The  thoughts 
themfelves  are  on  a  vaft  variety  of  fubjeXs,  written 
many  years  before  ;  fome  indeed  upon  trivial  occafions, 
but  all  with  great  accuracy  of  language,  much  wit, 
more  learning,  and  in  a  wonderful  ftrain  of  moral  and 
piou3  refleXion.  Yet  tliisexpofed  him  to  the  only  fe- 
vere  cenfure  that  ever  was  palled  upon  him  ;  and  that 
too  from  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift, 
who,  to  ridicule  thefe  difcourfes,  wrote  A  pious  medita¬ 
tion  upon  a  broomftick,  in  the  Jlyle  of  the  honourable  Mr 
Boyle.  But  as  his  noble  relation  the  late  Lord  Orrery 
has  faid,  “  To  what  a  height  muft  the  fpirit  of  farcafm 
arife  in  an  author,  who  could  prevail  011  himfelf  to  ri¬ 
dicule  fo  good  a  man  as  Mr  Boyle?  The  fword  of  wit, 
like  the  fcythe  of  time,  cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and 
attacks  every  objeX  that  lies  in  its  way.  But,  lharp 
and  irrefiftible  as  the  edge  of  it  may  be,  Mr  Boyle  will 
always  remain  invulnerable.” 

The  fame  year,  he  publifhed  an  important  work,  in- 
titled,  9.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  upon  cold, 
1665,  8 vo.  In  the  year  i6'66,  he  publifhed,  10.  Hy- 
droftatical  paradoxes  made  out  by  new  experiments, 
for  the  moft  part  phyfical  and  eafy,  in  8vo.  1  t.  The 
origin  of  forms  and  qualities,  according  to  the  cor- 
pufcular  philofophy,  illuftrated  by  confiderations  and 
experiments.  This  treatife  did  great  honour  to  Mr 
Boyle,  whether  we  confider  the  quicknefs  of  his  wit, 
the  depth  of  his  judgment,  or  his  indefatigable  pains  in 
fearching  after  truth.  We  mull  not  forget  to  obferve, 


that,  both  in  this  and  the  former  year,  he  communi-  Boyle, 
cated  to  his  friend  Mr  Oldenburgh,  who  was  fecretary 
to  the  royal  fociety,  feveral  curious  and  excellent  Ihort 
treatifes  of  his  own,  upon  a  great  variety  of  fubjeXs, 
and  others  tranfmittea  to  him  by  his  learned  friends 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  are  printed  and  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaXions. 

In  the  year  1668,  Mr  Boyle  refolved  to  fettle  in 
London  for  life  ;  and  removed  for  that  purpofe  to  the 
houfe  of  his  filler,  the  lady  Ranelagh, .  in  Pall-Mall. 

This  was  to  the  infinite  benefit  of  the  learned  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  particularly  to  the  advantage  of  the  royal  fo¬ 
ciety,  to  whom  he  gave  great,  and  continual  afliftance, 
as  the  feveral  pieces  communicated  to  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  printed  in  their  TranfaXions,  do  abun-  * 
dantly  teftify.  Thofe  who  applied  to  him,  either  to  de¬ 
fire  his  help,  or  to  communicate  to  him  any  new  dif- 
coveries  in  fcience,  he  had  his  fet  hours  for  receiving ; 
Qtherwife,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  had 
very  little  of  his  time  for  himfelf.  But,  befides  thefe, 
he  kept  a  very  extenfive  correfpondence  with  perfons 
of  the  greateft  figure,  and  moft  famous  for  learning,  in 
all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  1669,  he  publilhed, . 

1 2.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments  touching  the 
weight  and  fpring  of  the  air ;  to  which  is  added,  A 
difcourfe  of  the  atmofpheres  of  confiftent  bodies  :  and 
the  fame  year  he  revifed  and  made  many  additions  to 
feveral  of  his  former  traXs,  fome  of  which  were  now 
tranflated  into  Latin,  in  order  to  gratify  the  curious 
abroad.  13.  TraXs  about  the  cofmical  qualities  of 
things ;  cofmical  fufpicions  ;  the  temperature  of  the 
fubterraneous  regions;  the  bottom  of  the  fea:  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  introduXion  to  the  hiftory  of  particular 
qualities.  This  book  occafioned  much  fpeculation,  as  it 
feemed  to  contain  a  vaft  treafure  of  knowledge  which 
had  never  been  communicated  to  the  world  before;  and 
this  too  grounded  upon  fcXual  experiments,  and  argu¬ 
ments  juftly  drawn  from  them,  inftead  of  that  notional 
and  conjeXural  philofophy  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 7th  century  had  been  fo  much  in  fafliion. 

In  the  year  1671,  he  publifhed,  14.  Confiderations 
on  the  ufefulnefs  of  experimental  and  natural  philofophy ; 
the  fecond  part,  4to.  And,  15.  AcolleXion  of  traXs 
upon  feveral  ufeful  and  important  points  of  praXical 
philofophy,  4to.  Both  of  which  works  were  received 
as  new  and  valuable  gifts  to  the  learned  world.  1 6.  An 
eflay  about  the  origin  and  virtues  of  gems,  1672,  Bvo. 

1 7.  A  colleXion  of  traXs  upon  the  relation  between , 
flame  and  air;  and  feveral  other  ufeful  and  curious 
fubjeXs:  befides  fumifhing,  in  this  and  the  former 
year,  a  great  number  of  fhort  differtations  upon  a  vaft 
variety  of  topics,  addreffed  to  the  royal  fociety,  and 
inferted  in  their  TranfaXions.  18.  Effays  on  the 
ft  range  fubtilty,  great  efficacy,  and  determinate  nature, 
of  effluvia  ;  to  which  were  added  a  variety  of  'experi¬ 
ments  on  other  fubjeXs;  1673,  8vo.  ,9*  A  colleXion  , 
of  traXs  upon  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea,  the  moifture  of 
the  air,  the  natural  and  preternatural  ftate  of  bodies ; 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  dialogue  concerning  cold;  1674, 

8vo.  20.  The  excellency  of  theology  compared  with 
philofophy,  1673,  8vo.  This  difcourfe  was  written  in 
the  year  1665,  while  Mr  Boyle,  to  avoid  the  great 
plague  which  then  raged  in  London,  was  forced  to  go 
from  place  to  place  in  the  country,  and  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  of  confulting  his  books.  It  contains  a 
3  great: 
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great  number  of  curious  and  ufeful,  as  well  a9  juft  and 
natural,  obfervations.  2  t.  A  colle&ion  of  trafts  con¬ 
taining  fufpicions  about  hidden  qualities  of  the  air ; 
with  an  appendix  touching  celeftial  magnets;  animad- 
verfions  upon  Mr  Hobbes’s  problem  about  a  vacuum  ; 
a  difcourfe  of  the  caufe  of  attraction  and  fuftion;  1674, 
8vo.  22.  Some  confiderations  about  the  reconcileable- 
nefs  of  reafon  and  religion.  By  T.  E.  a  layman. .  To 
which  is  annexed  a  difcourfe  about  the  poffibility  of  the 
refurreftion.  By  Mr  Boyle.  1675,  8vo.  The  reader 
mull  be  informed,  that  both  thefe  pieces  were  of  his 
writing  ;  only  he  thought  fit  to  mark  the  former  with 
the  final  letters  of  his  name.  Among  other  papers  that 
he  communicated  this  year  to  the  royal  fociety,  there 
were  two  connefted  into  one  difcourfe :  the  firft  was 
intitled,  An  experimental  difcourfe  of.quickfilver  grow¬ 
ing  hot  with  gold;  the  other  related  to  the  lame  fub- 
jeft,;  and  both  of  them  contained  difcoveries  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance. 

In  the  year  1676,  he  publilhed,  23.  Experiments  and 
notes  about  the  mechanical  origin  or  production  of 
particular  qualities,  in  feveral  difcourfes  on  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  fubjeCts,  and  among  the  reft  on  eleCtricity. 
In  1678,  he  communicated  to  Mr  Hook  a  fhort  me¬ 
morial  of  fome  obfervations  made  upon  an  artificial 
fubftance  that  fiiines  without  any  preceding  illuftration ; 
which  that  gentleman  thought  fit  to  publifh  in  his  Lec- 
t  tones  Cutler  tana.  24.  Hiftorical  account  of  a  degra¬ 
dation  of  gold  made  by  an  anti- elixir.  This  made  a 
great  noife  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  pieces  that  ever  fell 
from  his  pen  ;  fince  the  faCts  contained  in  it  would  have 
been  efteemed  incredible,  if  they  had  been  related  by  a 
man  of  lefs  integrity  and  piety  than  Mr  Boyle.  The 
regard  which  the  great  Newton  had  for  Mr  Boyle,  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  very  curious  letter,  which  the  former 
wrote  to  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  for  the’ 
fake  of  laying  before  him  his  fentiments  of  that  ethe- 
rial  medium,  which  he  afterwards  confidered  in  his 
Optics  as  the  caufe  of  gravitation.  This  letter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  life  of  our  author  by  the  reverend 
Dr  Birch. 

In  the  year  1680,  Mr  Boyle  publilhed,  25.  The 
aerial  noftiluca  ;  or  fome  new  phenomena,  and  a  pro- 
cefs  of  a  factitious  felf-ihining  fubftance,  8vo.  This 
year  the  royal  fociety,  as  a  proof  of  the  juft  fenfe  of 
fiia  great  worth,  and  of  the  conftant  and  particular  fer- 
vices  which  through  a  courfe  of  many  years  he  had 
done  them,  made  choice  of  him  for  their  prefident;  but 
he  being  extremely,  and,  as  he  fays,  peculiarly  tender 
in  point  of  oaths,  declined  the  honour  done  him,  by  a 
letter  addreffed  to  “  his  much  refpefted  friend  Mr 
“  Robert  Hooke,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Grefham 
“  College.”  26.  Difcourfe  of  things  above  reafon  ; 
inquiring,  whether  a  philofopher  fhould  admit  any  fuch ; 
1681,  8vo.  27.  New  experiments  and  obfervations  up¬ 
on  the  icy  nottiluca :  to  which  is  added  a  chemical 
paradox,  grounded  upon  new  experiments,  making  it 
probable  that  chemical  principles  are  tranfmutable,  fo 
that  out  of  one  of  them  others  may  be  produced:  1682, 
8vo.  28.  A  continuation  of  new  experiments,  phyfico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  fpring  and  weight  of  the  air, 
and  their  effeCts,  1682,  8vo.  In  1683,  he  publilhed 
nothing  but  a  fhort  letter  to  Dr  Beale,  in  relation  to 
the  making  of  frefh  water  out  of  fait.  In  1684,  he  pub- 


lifhed  two  very  confiderable  works,  viz.  29.  Memoirs 
for  the  natural  hiftory  of  human  blood,  efpecially  the 
fpirit  of  that  liquor,  8vo ;  and,  30.  Experiments  and 
confiderations  about  the  porofity  of  bodies,  8vo. 

In  1685,  Mr  Boyle  obliged  the  world  with,  3  r .  Short 
memoirs  for  the  natural  experimental  hiftory  of  mine¬ 
ral  waters,  with  directions  as  to  the  feveral  methods  of 
trying  them  ;  including  abundance  of  new  and  ufeful 
remarks,  as  well  as  feveral  curious  experiments.  32.  An 
effayon  the  great  effects  of  even  languid  and  unheeded 
motion  ;  whereunto  is  annexed  an  experimental  dif¬ 
courfe  of  fome  hitherto  little  regarded  caufes  of  the  fa- 
lubrity  and  infalubrity  of  the  air,  and  its  effeCts.  None 
of  his  treatifes,  it  is  faid,  were  ever  received  with  greater 
or  more  general  applaufe  than  this.  33.  Of  the  re- 
concileablenef3  of  fpecific  medicines  to  the  corpufcular 
philofophy;  to  which  is  annexed  a  difcourfe  about  the 
advantages  of  the  ufe  of  fimple  medicines;  8vo.  Be- 
fides  thefe  philofophical  t  rafts,  he  gave  the  world,  the 
fame  year,  an  excellent  theological  one,  34.  Of  the 
high  veneration  man’s  intellect  owes  to  God,  peculiarly 
for  his  wifdom  and  power,  8vo. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  fucceeding  year,  came  abroad 
his,  35.  Free  inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion 
of  nature  ;  a  piece  which  Was  then,  and  will  always  be, 
greatly  admired  by  thofe  who  have  a  true  zeal  and  relifh 
for  pure  religion  and  philofophy.  In  1687,  he  publilh- 
ed,  36.  The  martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Dldymia  ;  a 
work  he  had  drawn  up  in  his  youth.  37.  A  difquifi- 
tion  about  the  final  caufes  of  natural  things  5  wherein  it 
is  inquired,  whether,  and  (if  at  all)  with  what  caution, 
a  naturalift  fhould  admit  them  5  with  an  appendix  a- 
bout  vitiated  light ;  1680,  8vo.  In  the  month  of  May 
this  year,  our  author,  though  very  unwilling,  was  con- 
ftrained  to  make  his  complaint  to  the  public,  of  fome 
inconveniences  under  which  he  had  long  laboured ; 
and  this  he  did  by  an  advertifement,  about  “  the  lofs 
of  many  of  his  writings  addreffed  to  J.  W.  to  be  com¬ 
municated  to  thofe  of  his  friends  that  are  virtuofi ; 
which  may  ferve  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  moft  of  his  mu¬ 
tilated  and  unfinilhed  writings.”  He  complains  in  this 
advertifement  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
plagiaries  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  though  it 
might  have  been  difficult  in  any  other  man  to  have 
done  fo  without  incuring  the  imputation  of  felf-conceit 
and  vanity,  yet  Mr  Boyle’s  manner  is  fuch  as  only 
to  raife  in  us  an  higher  efteem  and  admiration  of  him. 
This  advertifement  is  inferted  at  length  in  his  life  by 
Birch. 

He  began  now  to  find  that  his  health  and  ftrength, 
notwithftanding  all  his  care  and  caution,  gradually  de¬ 
clined,  as  he  obferves  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Le  Clerc,  da¬ 
ted  May  30th,  1689  ;  which  put  him  upon  ufing  every 
poffible  method  of  hulbanding  his  remaining  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  learned.  It  was  with  this  view  that 
he  no  longer  communicated  particular  difcourfes,  or 
new  difcoveries,  to  the  royal  fociety  ;  becaufe  this  could 
not  be  done  without  withdrawing  his  thoughts  from 
talks  which  he  thought  of  ftill  greater  importance.  It 
was  the  more  lleadily  to  attend  to  thefe,  that  he  re- 
figned  his  poft  of  governor  of  the  corporation  for  pro¬ 
pagating  the  gofpel  in  New-England  ;  nay,  he  went  fo 
far  as  to  fignify  to  the  world  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  vifits  as  ufual,  in  an  advertifement  which  begins 
in  the  following  manner :  “  Mr  Boyle  finds  himfelf 
3  Rz  obliged 
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obliged  to  intimate  to  thofe  of  his  friends  and  acquaint-  “  For  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  fight, 
u  ance,  that  are  wont  to  do  him  the  honour  and  favour  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  joy*.”  After  explaining  the 
of  vifiting  him,  1.  That  he  has  by  fome  unlucky  acci-  meaning  of  the  words,  he  applied  the  doftrine  to  the 
dents,  namely,  by  his  fervant’s  breaking  a  bottle  of  oil  honourable  perfon  deceafed  ;  of  whom,  he  tells  us,  he  21 
of  vitriol  over  a  cheft  which  contained  his  papers,  had  was  the  better  able  to  give  a  charafter  from  the  many 
many  of  his  writings  corroded  here  and  there,  or  other-  happy  hourahe  had  fpent  in  converfarion  with  him,  in 
wife  fo  maimed,  that,  without  he  himfelf  fill  up  the  la-  the  courfe  of  29  years.  He  gives  a  large  account  of 
cunas  out  of  his  memory  or  invention,  they  will  not  be  Mr  Boyle’s  fincere  and  unaffefted  piety  ;  and  more  e- 
intelligible.  2.  That  his  age  and  ficklinefs  have  for  a  fpecially  of  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion,  without 
good  while  admonifhed  him  to  put  his  fcattered  and  having  any  narrow  notions  concerning  it,  or  miftaking, 
partly  defaced  writings  into  fome  kind  of  order,  that  as  fo  many  do,  a  bigotted  heat  in  favour  of  a  partieu- 
■  they  may  not  remain  quite  ufelefs.  And,  3.  That  his  (kil-  lar  left,  for  that  zeal  which  is  an  ornament  of  a  true 
ful  and  friendly  phyfician.  Sir  Edmund  King,  feconded  Chriltian.  He  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  noble 
by  Mr  Boyle’s  beit  friends,  has  preffiugly  advifed  foundation  for  leftures  in  defence  of  the  goipel  again  It 
him  againft  fpeaking  daily  with  fo  many  perfons  as  infidels  of  all  forts;  the  effefts  of  which  have  been  fo 
are  wont  to  vifit  him,  reprefenting  it  as  what  cannot  confpicuous  in  the  many  volumes  of  excellent  difcourfes 
but  wafte  his  fpirits.  See.  He  ordered  likewife  a  which  have  been  publilhcd  in  confequencc  of  that  noble 
boaid  to  be  placed  over  his  door,  with  an  inferip-  and  pious  foundation.  He  was  at  the  charge  of  the 
tion  fignifying  when  he  did,  and  when  he  did  not,  re-  tranfiation  and  imprefiion  of  the  New  Teftament  into 
ceive  vifits.”  the  Malayan  tongue,  which  he  fent  over  all  the  Eaft 

Among  the  other  great  works,  which  by  this  means  Indies.  He  gave  a  noble  reward  to  him  that  tranfiar 
he  gained  time  to  finifh,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  ted  Grotius’s  incomparable  book  “Of  the  truth  of 
that  one  was  a  colleftion  of  elaborate  proceffes  in  che-  the  Chriflian  religion”  into  Arabic  ;  and  was  at  the 
miftry  ;  concerning  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  charge  of  a  whole  imprdlien,  which  he  took  care 
which  is  Hill  extant ;  wherein  we  read,  that  “  he  left  Ihould  be  difperfed  in  all  the  countries  where  that 
it  as  a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  theftudious  difciples  language  was  underftood.  He  was  refolved  to  have 
of  that  art.”  Befides  thefe  papers  committed  to  the  carried  on  the  impreflion  of  the  New  Tellament  in  the 
car&  of  one  whom  he  efteemed  his  friend,  he  left  very  Turkilh  language;  but  the  company  thought  it  be- 
many  behind  him  at  his  death,  relating  to  chemiftry  ;  came  them  to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  fo  fuffered  him 
which,  as  appears  by  a  letter  direfted  to  one  of  his  ex-  only  to  give  a  large  (hare  towards  it.  He  was  at  700  /. 
ecutors,  he  defired  might  be  infpefted  by  three  phyfi-  charge  in  the  edition  of  the  Irifli  bible,  which  he  or- 
cians  whom  he  named,  and  that  fome  of  the  moil  valu-  dered  to  be  diftributed  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  contri- 
able  might  be  preferved.  buted  liberally  to  the  imprefiion  of  the  Wellh  bible. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr  Boyle  publifhed  fome  other  He  gave,  during  his  life,  300/.  to  advance  the  defign 
works  before  his  death  ;  as,  38.  Medtcina  Hydrojlatica }  of  propagating  the  Chiriftian  leligion  in  America; 
or,  Hydroftatics  applied  to  the  materia  medica,  (how-  and  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  Eaft  India  company 
ing  how,  by  the  weight  that  divers  bodies  ufed  in  phy-  were  entertaining  propofitions  for  the  like  defign  in  the 
fic  have  in  water,  one  may  difeover  whether  they  be  eaft,  he  fent  100/.  fora  beginning,  as  an  example,  but 
genuine  or  adulterated.  To  which  is  fubjoined  a  pre-  intended  to  carry  it  much  farther  when  it  ihould  be 
vious  liydroftatical  way  of  eftimating  ores.  1690,  8vo.  fet  on  foot  to  purpofe. 

39.  The  Chriftian  virjuofo  ;  ihowing,  that,  by  being  In  other  refpefts  his  charities  were  fo  bountiful 
addifted  to  experimental  philofophy,  a  man  is  rather  and  extenfive,  that  they  amounted,  as  this  prelate  tells 
afli lied  than  indifpofed  to  be  a  good  Chriftian.  To  us,  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  upwards  of  1000/. 
which  are  fubjoined,  1.  A  difeourfe  about  the  diftinc-  a- year.  But  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
tion  that  reprefents  fome  things  as  above  reafon,  but  the  biihop  in  the  copious  and  eloquent  account  he 
not  contrary  to  reafon.  2.  The  firft  chapters  of  adif-  has  given  of  thi3  great  man’s  abilities,  we  muft  there- 
courfe  ihtitled  Greatnefs  of  mind  promoted  by  Chrijlia-  fore  content  ourfelves  with  adding  the  fhoit  eulogium 
riity.  The  laft  work  which  he  publifhed  himfelf,  was  by  the  celebrated  phyfician,  philosopher,  and  chemift, 
in  the  fpring  of  1691  ;  and  is  intitled,  40.  Experimenta  Dr  Herman  Boerhaave  ;  who,  after  having  declared 
et  Obfervationes  Phyfca  :  wherein  are  briefly  treated  of  lord  Bacon  to  be  the  father  of  experimental  philofo- 
feveral  fubjefts  relating  to  natural  philofophy  in  an  ex-  phy,  afferts,  that  “  Mr  Boyle,  the  ornament  of  his 
perimental  way.  To  which  is  added  a  fmall  colleftion  age  and  country,  fucceeded  to  the  genius  and  inqui- 
of  ftrange  reports.  8vo.  ries  of  the  great  chancellor  Verulam.  Whieh  (fays 

About  the  entrance  of  the  fummer,  he  began  to  feel  he)  of  all  Mr  Boyle’s  writings  (hall  I  recommend  ?  All 
fuch  an  alteration  in  his  health  as  induced  him  to  think  of  them.  To  him  we  owe  the  fecrets  of  fire,  air,  wa- 
of  fettling  his  affairs ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  1 8th  of  ter,  animals,  vegetables,  foflils :  fo  that  from  his  works 
July,  he  figned  and  fealed  his  laft  will,  to  which  he  af-  may  be  deduced  the  whole  fyftem  of  natural  know- 
terwards  added  feveral  codicils.  In  Oftober,  his  diftem-  ledge.”  The  reader  perhaps  may  here  be  pleafed  ta 
pers  increafed  ;  and  on  the  laft  day  of  December  1691,  know',  that  Mr  Boyle  was  born  the  fame  year  in  which 
he  departed  this  life,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  He  lord  Bacon  died. 

was  buried  in  St  Martin’s  church  in  the  Fields,  Weft-  As  to  the  perfon  of  this  great  man,  we  are  told, 
minfter,  on  the  7th  of  January  following and  his  fu-  that  he  was  tall,  but  (lender ;  and  his  countenance 
neral  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr  Gilbert  Burnet,  bi-  pale  and  emaciated.  His  conftitution  was  fo  tender 
fliop  of  Salifbury.  The  biihop  made  choice  upon  this  and  delicate,  that  he  had  divers  forts  of  cloaks  to  put 
ocqafion  of  a  text  very  appofite  to  the  fubjeft  j  namely,  on  when  he  went  abroad,  according  to  the  temperature, 
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Boyle,  of  the  air ;  and  in  this  he  governed  himfelf  by  his 
— v  '  thermometer.  He  efcaped  indeed  the  fmall-pox  ;  but 

for  almoft  forty  years  he  laboured  under  fuch  feeble- 
nefs  of  body,  and  fuch  lownefs  of  ftrength  and  fpirits, 
that  it  was  aftonilhing  how  he  could  read,  meditate, 
make  experiments,  and  write,  as  he  did.  He  had  like- 
wife  a  weaknefs  in  his  eyes ;  which  made  him  very 
tender  of  them,  and  extremely  apprehenfive  of  fuch 
diftempers  as  might  affeCl  them.  He  imagined  like- 
wife,  that  if  ficknefs  fliould  confine  him  to  his  bed,  it 
might  raife  the  pains  of  the  ftone  to  a  degree  which 
might  be  above  his  ftrength  to  fnpport ;  fo  that  he 
feared  his  laft  minutes  fliould  be  too  hard  for  him.  This 
was  the  ground  of  all  the  caution  and  apprehenfion 
with  which  he  was  obferved  to  live ;  but  as  to  life  it- 
felf,  he  had  that  juft  indifference  for  it  which  became  a 
phibfopher  and  a  Chriftian.  However,  his  fight  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  dim  not  above  four  hours  before  he  died  ; 
and  when  death  came  upon  him,  he  had  not  been  above 
three  hours  in  bed,  before  it  made  an  end  of  him,  with 
fo  little  pain  that  the  flame  appeared  to  go  out  merely 
for  want  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

Mr  Boyle  was  never  married  ;  but  Mr  Evelyn  was 
affured,  that  he  courted  the  beautiful  and  ingenious 
daughter  of  Cary  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  that  to  this 
paffion  was  owing  his  “  Seraphic  Love.’*  In  the  me¬ 
morandum  of  Mr  Boyle’s  life  fet  down  by  bifhop  Bur¬ 
net,  it  is  remarked  that  he  abftained  from  marriage,  at 
firft  out  of  policy,  afterwards  more  philofophically;  and 
we  find  by  a  letter  of  Dr  John  Wallis  to  him,  dated  at 
Oxford,  July  1 7th,  1 669,  that  he  had  an  overture  made 
him  with  reipeCl  to  the  lady  Mary  Haftings,  filter  to 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  But  it  does  not  appear  from 
any  of  his  papers,  that  he  had  ever  entertained  theleaft 
thoughts  of  that  kind ;  nay,  there  is  a  letter  of  his,  wrote 
when  he  was  young,  to  the  lady  Barrymore  his  niece, 
who  had  informed  him  of  a  report  that  he  was  aClually 
married,  which  almoft  fhows  that  he  never  did.  The 
letter  is  written  with  great  politenefs,  and  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  gallantry  ;  and  is  a  clear  proof,  that  though 
Mr  Boyle  did  not  choofe  to  marry,  yet  it  was  no  mifan- 
thropic  cynical  humour  which  reftrained  him  from  it. 
It  is  impofiible  to  entertain  the  reader  better  than  by 
prefenting  him  with  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the 
point  in  queftion.  “  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  haften 
the  payment  of  the  thanks  I  owe  your  ladyfhip  for  t]ie 
joy  you  arc  pleafed  to  wifh  me,  and  of  which  that  wifli 
poffibly  gives  me  more  than  the  occafion  of  it  would. 
You  have  certainly  reafon,  madam,  tofpfpend  your  be¬ 
lief  of  a  marriage,  celebrated  by  no  piieft  but  Fame, 
and  made  unknown  to  the  fuppofed  bridegroom.  I 
may  poffibly  ere  long  give  you  a  fit  of  the  fpleen  upon 
this  theme  ;  but  at  prefent  it  were  incongruous  to  blend 
fuch  pure  raillery,  as  I  ever  prate  of  matrimony  and  a- 
monrs  with,  among  things  I  am  fo  ferious  in  a3  thofe 
this  fcribble  prefents  you.  I  fhall  therefore  only  tell 
you,  that  the  little  gentleman  and  I  are  ftill  at  the  old 
defiance.  You  have  carried  away  too  many  of  the  per¬ 
fections  of  your  fex  to  leave  enough  in  this  country  for 
reducing  fo  ftubborn  a  heart  as  mine;  whofe  conqueft 
were  a  talk  of  fo  much  difficulty,  and  fo  little  worth  it, 
that  the  latter  property  is  always  'likely  to  deter  any 
that  hath  beauty  and  merit  enough  to  overcome  the 
former.  But  though  this  untamed  heart  be  thus  infen- 
fible  to  the  thing  itfelf  called  kve;  it  is  yet  very  accef* 


fible  to  things  very  near  of  kin  to  that  paffion  ;  and  B<j 

efteem,  friendlhip,  refpett,  and  even  admiration,  are  ' - 

things  that  their  proper  objects  fail  not  proportionably 
to  exaCl  of  me,  and  confequently  arc  qualities  which 
in  their  higheft  degrees  are  really  and  conftantly  paid 
my  lady  Barrymore  by  her  moft  obliged  humble  fer- 
vant,  and  affeCtionrfte  uncle,  Robert  Boyle.” 

We  ffiall  conclude  this  account  of  Mr  Boyle  with 
the  mention  of  his  pofthumous  works,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
low.  1.  “  The  general  Hiftory  of  the  air  defigned  and 
begun.”  2.  “  General  heads  for  the  natural  hiftory  of 
a  country,  great  or  fmall;  drawn  out  for  the  ufe  of  tra¬ 
vellers  and  navigators.”  3.  “  A  paper  of  the  honour¬ 
able  Robert  Boyle’s,  depofited  with  the  fecretaries  of 
the  Royal  Society,  October  14th,  1680,  and  opened 
fince  his  death;  being  an  account  of  his  making  the 
phofphorus?  September  30th,  1680,”  Printed  in  the 
Philofophical  TranfaCtions.  4.  “  An  account  of  a  way 
of  examining  waters,  as  to  frefhnefs  or  faltnefs.”  5.  “A 
free  difeourfe  againft  cuftomary  fwearing,  and  a  dif- 
fuafive  from  curling,”  1695",  8vo.  6.  “  Medicinal  ex¬ 
periments,  or  a  collection  of  choice  remedies,  chiefly 
Ample  and  eafily  prepared,  ufeful  in  families,  and  fit  for 
the  fervice  of  the  country  people.  The  third  and  laft 
volume,  publilhed  from  the  author’s  original  manu- 
feript ;  whereunto  is  added  feveral  ufeful  notes  expli¬ 
catory  of  the  fame.”  1698,  i2mo.  Beautiful  editions* 
of  all  his  works  have  been  printed  at  London,  in  5 
volumes  folio,  and  6  volumes  4to. 

Boyle  (Charles)  earl  of  Orrery  in  Ireland,  and 
baron  of  Mafton  in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  was  the 
fecond  fon  of  Roger  the  fecond  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
was  born  in  Auguft  1679.  Me  was  educated  at 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  foon  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  by  his  learning  and  abilities.  Like  the. firft  earl  of 
Orrery,  he  was  an  author,  a  foldier,  and  a  ftatefman., 

He  tranflated  the  life  of  Lyfander  from  the  Greek  of 
Plutarch  ;  and  publilhed  a  new  edition  of  the  cpiftles 
of  Fhalaris,  which  engaged  him  in  a  literary  difpute^ 
in  which  he  defended  the  genuinenefs  of  thefe  epiftles 
againft  Dr  Bentley.  He  was  three  times  member  for 
the  town  of  Huntingdon;  but  his  elder  brother,  Lio¬ 
nel  earl  of  Orrery,  dying  on  the  23d  of  Auguft;  1  703 
without  iflue,  he  fucceeded  to  that  title;  and,  entering 
into  the  Queen’s  fervice,  had  a  regiment  given  him, 
when  he  behaved  with  fuch  bravery,  that  in  1 709  he 
was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  fworn  one 
of  her  majefty’s  privy  council.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  the  wood,  lie  gave  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  his  intre¬ 
pid  courage,  remaining  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in, 
the  warmed  part  of  the  aCtion,  till  the  viClory  was 
complete,  which,  as  it  was  one  of  the  moft  glorious,  fo 
it  was  the  deareft  bought,  of  any  of  that  war.  His 
lordlhip  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  Queen’s 
envoy  to  the  ftates  of  Brabant  and  Flanders;  and  having 
honourably  difeharged  that  trull,  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Britifh  Peer,  by  the  title  of  lord  B oyle, . 
baron  of  Mafton  in  Somerfetfhire.  He  enjoyed  feve¬ 
ral  other  additional  honours  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I, ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the* 
fufpicion  of  the  government,  his  lordlhip  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  tower:  he  was,  however,  at  length,  admitted, 
to  ball;  and  nothing  being  found  that  could  be  efteem-  - 
ed  a  fufficient  ground  for  a  profecution,  lie  was  dif, 
charged..  His  lordlhip  died  Auguft  28th  1731,  in  the 
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rBoyle  '66th  year  of  his  age.  To  his  tutor,  Mr  Atterbury,  he 
„  probably  owed  a  good  part  of  that  fine  relifh  he  had 

°*  e*  for  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  He  made  thefe  his 
conftant  ftudy,  and  expreiTed  a  high  contempt,  fays 
Budgell,  for  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  wits  and 
authors.  He  was  delighted  with  the  company  of  two 
forts  of  perfons ;  either  fuch  as  were  really  geniufes  of 
\the  firft  rank,  who  had  fine  underftandings,  ftrong 
judgments,  and  true  taftes  ;  or  fuch  as  had  a  few  foi¬ 
bles,  and  an  eye  of  ridicule  in  them,  which  fcrved  to 
make  him  laugh.  He  would  rally  thefe  in  fo  agreeable, 
and  yet  in  fo  tender  a  manner,  that,  though  it  diverted 
himfelf  and  others,  it  was  never  offcnfive  to  the  perfon 
rallied.  The  inftrument  which  was  invented  by  him, 
and  bears  his  name,  reprefenting  the  folar  fyftem  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiments  of  the  new  aftronomers,  is  an 
undeniable  proof  of  his  mechanic  genius.  His  lordfhip 
had  alfo  a  turn  for  medicine  5  which  led  him  not  only 
to  buy  and  read  whatever  was  publi filed  on  that  fub- 
jedl,  but  alfo  to  employ  his  friends  to  fend  him  ac¬ 
counts  of  herbs  and  drugs  in  foreign  countries. 

Boyle  (John),  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  a  noble¬ 
man  diftinguiftied  by  his  learning  and  genius,  was  the 
only  fon  of  Charles  earl  of  Orrery,  and  was  born  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1 707.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift- church 
college  in  Oxford  :  but,  as  he  himfelf  declares,  early 
difappointments,  indifferent  health,  and  many  untoward 
accidents,  rendered  him  fond  of  retirement,  and  of  im¬ 
proving  his  talents  for  polite  literature  and  poetry ;  of 
which  lad  art  he  gave  feveral  excellent  fpecimens.  He 
alfo  wrote  a  Tranflation  of  Pliny  the  Younger’s  letters, 
with  various  notes,  for  the  fervice  of  his  eldeft  fon  the 
lord  Boyle,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  This  was  firft  publifh- 
ed  in  1751.  The  year  following,  he  publifhed  the  Life 
of  Dean  Swift,  in  feveral  letters,  addrefled  to  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Hamilton  Boyle  ;  and  afterwards  printed 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary  earl  of  Monmouth,  a  manu¬ 
script  prefented  to  him  by  a  relation,  with  explanatory 
notes.  He  died  in  1762. 

Boyle's  Lettures,  a  courfe  of  eight  fermons  or  lec¬ 
tures  preached  annually,  fet  on  foot  by  the  honour¬ 
able  Robert  Boyle,  Efq;  by  a  codicil  annexed  to  hU 
will  in  1691  5  whofe  defign,  as  expreffed  by  the  infti- 
tutor,  is,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
againft  infidels,  without  defcending  to  any  controver- 
fies  among  Chriftians  ;  and  to  anfwer  new  difficulties, 
Scruples,  & c.  For  the  fupport  of  this  lefcture  he  af- 
Signed  the  rent  of  his  houfe  in  Crooked-lane  to  fome 
learned  divine  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  be  deed¬ 
ed  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  by  the  late 
Archbifhop  Tennifon  and  others.  But  the  fund  pro¬ 
ving  precarious,  the  falary  was  ill  paid  :  to  remedy 
which  inconveniences,  the  faid  archbifhop  procured 
a  yearly  ftipend  of  L.50  for  ever,  to  be  paid  quarter¬ 
ly,  charged  on  a  farm  in  the  parifli  of  Brill  in  the 
county  of  Bucks.  To  this  appointment  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  many  elaborate  defences  both  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion. 

BOYNE,  a  river  in  Ireland,  which  rifes  in  Queen’s 
county  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  and  runs  north-eaft 
by  Trim  and  Cavan,  falling  at  laft  into  the  Irifh  chan¬ 
nel  a  little  below  Drogheda.  It  is  memorable  for  a 
battle  fought  on  its  banks  between  James  II.  and  King 
’William  III.  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

-BOYSE,  Boys,  or  Bois  (John),  one  of  the  tranf- 


lators  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  fon  of  Boy  fa. 
William  Bois,  retdor  of  Weft  Stowe,  near  St  Ed-  V““ 
mundfbury,  Suffolk,  and  born  at  Nettleftead  in  Suffolk 
on  the  3d  of  January  1560.  He  wa,s  taught  the  firft 
rudiments  of  learning  by  his  father  ;  and  his  capacity 
was  fuch,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  read  the  Bible 
in  Hebrew.  He  went  afterwards  to  Hadley  fchool ; 
and  at  14  was  admitted  of  St  John’3  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  his  Be  ill  in 
Greek.  Happening  to  have  the  fmall-pox  when  he 
was  ele<ded  fellow,  he,  to  preferve  his  feniority,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  in  blankets  to  be  admitted.  He 
applied  himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine ; 
blit,  fancying  himfelf  affe&ed  with  every  difeafe  he 
read  of,  he  quitted  that  fcience.  He  wa3  ten  years 
chief  Greek  lefturer  in  his  college,  and  read  every  day. 

He  voluntarily  read  a  Greek  ledture  for  fome  years  at 
four  in  the  morning,  in  his  own  chamber,  which  was 
frequented  by  many  of  the  fellows.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the  redtory  of  Weft 
,  Stowe.  At  the  age  of  36,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Holt,  redlor  of  Boxworth  in  Cambridgeshire  ; 
whom  he  fucceeded  in  that  living,  Odlober  13.  1596. 

On  his  quitting  the  univerfity,  the  college  gave  him 
L.  100.  His  young  wife,  who  was  bequeathed  to  him 
with  the  living,  which  was  an  advowfon,  proving  a 
bad  ceconomift,  and  he  himfelf  being  wholly  addidted 
to  his  ttudTes,  he  foon  became  fo  much  involved  in 
debt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell  his  choice  colledlion 
of  books,  confifting  of  almoft  every  Greek  author  then 
extant.  When  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible  was  by 
King  James  I.  diredled  to  be  made,  Mr  Bois  was 
elefted  one  of  the  Cambridge  tranflators.  He  per¬ 
formed  not  only  his  own,  but  alfo  the  part  affigned  to 
another,  with  great  reputation  ;  though  with  no  pro¬ 
fit,  for  he  had  no  allowance  but  his  commons.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  fix  who  met  at  Stationers  Hall  to 
revife  the  whole ;  which  talk  they  went  through  in  nine 
months,  having  each  from  the  company  of  ftationers, 
during  that  time,  30  s.  a-week.  He  afterwards  affift- 
ed  Sir  Henry  SaviUe  in  publilhing  the  works  of  St 
Chryfoftom.  -  In  1615,  Dr  Lancelot  Andrews,  bilhop 
of  Ely,  bellowed  on  him,  unalked,  a  prebend  in  his 
church.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1643,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  many  ma- 
nuferipts  behind  him,  particularly  a  Commentary  on 
almoft  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.— When 
he  was  a  young  ftudent  at  Cambridge,  he  received  from 
the  learned  Dr  Whitaker  three  rules  for  avoiding  thofe 
diftempers  which  ufually  attend  a  fedentary  life,  to 
which  he  adhered  with  equal  conftancy  and  fuccefs. 

The  firft  was,  To  ftudy  always  Handing  ;  the  fecond, 

Never  to  ftudy  in  a  window  ;  and  the  third,  Never  to 
go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold. 

Boyse  ( Jofeph),  a  late  eminent  diffenting  minifter 
in  Dublin,  much  refpe&ed  not  only  for  learning  and 
abilities,  but  his  extenfive  humanity  and.  undiflembled 
piety.  During  his  mi'nifterial  charge  at  Dublin,  he 
publifhed  many  fermons  which  compofe  fever?,  folio 
volumes,  a  few  poems,  and  other  tradls ;  but  what  chiefly 
diftinguiftied  him  as  a  writer,  was  the  controverfy  he 
carried  on  with  Dr  King,  archbifhop  of  Dublin^  and 
author  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  concerning  the  office  of  a 
fcriptural  bifhop.  This  controverted  point  was  mana¬ 
ged  on  both  fides  with  great  force  of  argument  and 
calmnefs 
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calmnefs  of  temper.  The  bi(hop  aflerted,  that  the  epif- 
eopal  right  of  jurifdi&ion  had  its  foundation  in  the. 
New  Teftament :  Mr  Boyfe,  confident  with  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  denied  that  any  ecclefiaftical  fuperiority  ap¬ 
peared' there,  with  the  greateft  candour  and  good  man¬ 
ners.  He  was  father  to 

Boyse  (Samuel),  the  poet,  a  man  remarkable  for 
the  finenefs  of  his  genius,  the  lownefs  of  his  manners, 
and  the  wretchednefs  of  his  life.  He  was  born  in  1 708, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  fchool  in  Dublin.  When  he  was  but  1 8  years  old, 
his  father,  who  probably  intended  him  for  the  miniftry, 
fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  that  he  might 
finilh  his  education  there.  He  had  1101  been  a  year  at 
the  univerfity,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
a  tradefman  in  that  city,  and  was  imprudent  enough  to 
interrupt  his  education  by  marrying  her  before  he  had 
entered  into  his  20th  year.  The  natural  extravagance 
of  his  temper  foon  expofed  him  to  want  5  and  as  he  had 
now  the  additional  charge  of  a  wife,  his  reduced  cir- 
cumftances  obliged  him  to  quit  the  univerfity,  and  go 
over  with  his  wife  (who  alio  carried  a  filler  with  her) 
to  Dublin,  where  they  relied  on  the  old  gentleman  for 
fupport.  Young  Boyfe  wa6  of  all  men  the  furtheft  re¬ 
moved  from  a  gentleman  ;  he  had  no  graces  of  perfon, 
and  fewer  Hill  of  converfation.  Never  were  three  people 
of  mote  libertine  charafters  than  young  Boyfe,  his  wife, 
and  filler-in-law ;  yet  the  two  ladies  wo/'e  fuch  a  malic 
of  decency  before  the  old  gentleman,  that  his  fondnefs 
was  never  abated.  The  ellate  his  father  pofTelTed  in 
Yorklhire  was  fold  to  difcharge  his  debts ;  and  when 
the  old  man  lay  in  his  lall  ficknefs,  he  was  entirely 
fupported  by  prefents  from  his  congregation,  and  bu¬ 
ried  at  their  expence.  We  have  no  further  account  of 
Mr  Boyfe,  till  we  find  him  foon  after  his  father’s  death 
at  Edinburgh.  At  this  place  his  poetical  genius  raifed 
him  many  friends,  and  fome  patrons  of  very  great  emi¬ 
nence.  He  publilhed  a  volume  of  poems  in  1731,  to 
which  are  fubjoined  The  Tablature  cfCebes ,  and  A  let¬ 
ter  upon  liberty,  inferted  in  the  Dublin  journal  172  6; 
and  by  thefe  he  obtained  a  vary  great  reputation.  They 
are  addrelfed  to  the  countefs  of  Eglinton.  This  ami¬ 
able  lady  was  the  patronefs  of  all  men  of  wit,  and 
greatly  diftinguilhed  Mr  Boyfe  while  he  refided  in  that 
country.  Upon  the  death  of  the  vifcountefs  Stormont, 
Mr  Boyfe  wrote  an  elegy,  which  was  very  much  ap¬ 
plauded  by  her  ladyfhip’s  relations.  This  elegy  he 
intitled  The  tears  of  the  mufes,  as  the  deceafed  lady  was 
a  woman  of  the  moll  refined  talle  in  the  fciences,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  The  lord  Stormont  was  fo 
much  pleafed  with  this  mark  of  elleem  paid  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  lady,  . that  he  ordered  a  very  handfomepre- 
fent  to  be  given  to  Mr  Boyfe  by  his  attorney  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  notice  which  lady  Eglinton  and  the  lord 
Stormont  took  of  our  poet,  recommended  him  likewife 
to  the  patronage  of  the  duchefs  of  Gordon ;  who  was  fo 
folicitous  to  raife  him  above  neceffity,  that  Ihe  em¬ 
ployed  her  interell  in  procuring  the  promife  of  a  place 
for  him.  She  gave  him  a  letter,  which  he  was  next  day 
to  deliver  to  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  thecullomsat 
Edinburgh.  It  happened  that  he  was  then  fome  miles 
dillant  from  the  city  ;  arid  the  morning  on  which  he 
was  to  have  rode  to  town  with  her  grace’s  letter  of  re¬ 
commendation  proved  to  be  rainy.  This  {lender  cir- 
cumfiance  was  enough  to  difcourage  Boyfe,  who  never 


looked  beyond  the  prefent  moment :  he  declined  going  Boyfe. 
to  town  on  account  of  the  rainy  weather  ;  and  while  he  * 
let  flip  the  opportunity,  the  place  was  bellowed  upon 
another,  which  the  commiffioner  declared  he  kept  for 
foipe  time  vacant  in  expectation  of  feeing  a  perfon  re¬ 
commended  by  the  duchefs  of  Gordon.  Boyfe  at  lail 
having  defeated  all  the  kind  intentions  of  his  patrons 
towards  him,  fell  into  contempt  and  poverty,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  Edinburgh.  He  communicated  his 
defign  of  going  tq  London  to  the  duchefs  of  Gordon  ; 
who,  having  Hill  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  poetical 
abilities,  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Mr 
Pope,  and  obtained  another  for  him  to  Sir  Peter  King 
the  lord  chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Stormont  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  folicitor-general  his  brother,  and 
many  other  perfons  of  the  firft  falhion.  Upon  receiving 
thefe  letters,  he,  with  great  caution,  quitted  Edinburgh, 
regretted  by  none  but  his  creditors.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  went  to  Twickenham,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  duchefs  of  Gordon’s  letter  to  Mr  Pope  ;  but  that 
gentleman  not  being  at  home,  Mr  Boyfe  never  gave 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  repeat  his  vifit,  He  wrote  poems ; 
but  thofe,  though  excellent  in  their  kind,  were  loll  to 
the  world,  by  being  introduced  with  no  advantage. 

He  had  fo  llrong  a  propenfity  to  groveling,  that  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  were  generally  of  fuch  a  call  as  could  be  of 
no  fervice  to  him  ;  and  thofe  in  higher  life  he  addrelfed 
by  letters,  not  having  fufficient  confidence  or  politenefs 
to  converfe  familiarly  with  them.  Thus  unfit  to  fup¬ 
port  himfelf  in  the  world,  he  was  expofed  to  variety  of 
diftrefles,  from  which  he  could  invent  no  means  of  ex¬ 
tricating  himfelf  but  by  writing  mendicant  letters.  It 
will  appear  amazing,  that  this  man,  of  fo  abjett  a  fpi- 
rit,  was  voluptuous  and  luxurious  :  he  had  no  talle  for 
any  thing  elegant,  and  yet  was  to  the  lall  degree  ex- 
penfive.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  often  when  he  had 
received  but  a  guinea  in  confequence  of  a  fupplicating 
letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavein,  order  a  fupper  to  be 
prepared,  drink  of  the  richeft  wines,  and  fpend  all  the 
money  that  had  juft  been  given  him  in  charity,  with¬ 
out  having  any  one  to  participate  the  regale  with  him, 
and  while  his  wife  and  child  were  llarving  at  home  ? 

It  was  about  the  year  1740,  that  Mr  Boyfe,  reduced 
to  the  lall  extremity  of  human  wretchednefs,  had  not  a 
Ihirt,  a  coat,  or  any  kind  of  apparel,  to  put  on  ;  the- 
Iheets  in  which  he  lay  were  carried  to  the  pawn-bro¬ 
ker’s,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  confined  to  his  bed 
with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket.  He  had  little 
fupport  but  what  he  got  by  writing  letters  to  his 
friends  in  the  moll  abjedt  ftyle  j  but  was  perhaps  alha- 
med  to  let  this  ihllance  of  hi3  diftrefs  be  known,  which 
probably  was  the  occafion  of  his  remaining  fix  weeks 
in  that  lituation.  During  this  time  he  had  fome  em¬ 
ployment  in  writing  verfes  for  the  Magazines  ;  and 
whoever  had  feen  him  in  his  lludy,  mull  have  thought 
the  objedl  Angular  enough :  he  fat  up  in  bed  with  the 
blanket  wrapt  about  him,  through  which  he  had  cut  a 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  his  arm,  and,  placing  the 
paper  upon  his  knee,  fcrTbbled  in  the  bell  manner  he 
could  the  verfes  he  was  obliged  to  make  :  whatever  he 
got  by  thofe,  or  any  other  of  his  begging  letters,  was 
but  juft  fufficient  for  the  prefervation  of  life.  And  per¬ 
haps  he  would  have  remained  much  longer  in  this 
diftrefsful  ftate,  had  not  a  compaffionate  gentleman, 
upon  hearing  this  circumftance  related,  ordered  his- 
clothes  a 
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clothes  to  be  taken  out  of  pawn,  and  enabled  him  to 
appear  again  abroad. 

About  the  year  1745,  Mr  Boyfe’s  wife  died.  He 
was  then  at  Reading,  and  pretended  much  concern 
when  he  heard  of  her  death.  His  bufinefs  at  Reading 
was  to  compile  a  Review  of  the  moft  material  trail  fac¬ 
tions  at  home  and  abroad  during  thelaft  war  :  in  which 
lie  has  included  a  fhort  account  of  the  late  rebellion. 
Upon  li is  return  from  Reading,  hisbehaviour  was  more 
decent  than  it  had  ever  been  before  ;  and  there  were 
fome  hopes  that  a  reformation,  though  late,  would  be 
wrought  upon  him.  He  was  employed  by  a  bookfeller 
to  trandate  Fenelon  on  the  exiflence  of  God ;  during 
which  time  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  a  woman  in  low 
drcumftances,  but  well  enough  adapted  to  liis  tafte. 
He  began  now  to  live  with  more  regard  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  fupported  a  better  appearance  than  ufual ;  but 
while  his  drcumftances  were  mending,  and  his  irregular 
appetites  lofing  ground,  his  health  vifibly  declined.  He 
had  the  fatisfaftion,  while  in  this  lingering  illnefs,  to 
obferve  a  poem  of  his,  intitled  The  Deity ,  recommend¬ 
ed  by  two  eminent  writers,  the  ingenious  Mr  Fielding, 
and  the  reverend  Mr  James  Hervey  author  aiTbe  Me - 
ditatiom. 

Mr  Boyfe’s  mind  was  often  religioufly  difpofed  ;  he 
frequently  talked  upon  that  fukjecl,  and  probably  fuf- 
fered  a  great  deal  from  the  remorfe  of  his  confcience. 
The  early  imprdlions  of  his  good  education  were  never 
entirely  obliterated  ;  and  his  whole  life  waaa  continued 
11  ruggle  between  his  will  and  rcafon,  as  he  was  always 
violating  his  duty  to  the  one,  while  he  fell  under  the 
fubje&ion  of  the  other.  It  was  in  confeque'nce  of  this 
war  in  his  rr.ind,  that  he  wrote  a  beautiful  poem  called 
The  Recantation.  Jn  May  1749,  he  died  in  obfeure 
lodgings  near  Slioe-lane  ;  but  in  fentiments,  there  is 
the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  very  different  from  thofe 
in  which  he  had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  Art 
old  acquaintance  of  his  endeavoured  to  colleA  money 
to  defray  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  fo  that  the  fcan- 
dal  of  being  buried  by  the  parifh  might  be  avoided: 
but  in  vain  ;  the  remains  of  this  fon  of  the  mufes  were, 
with  very  little  ceremony,  hurried  away  by  the  parifh- 
.officers. 

Never  was  a  life  fpent  with  kfs  grace  than  that  of 
Mr  Boyfe,  and  never  were  fuch  dillinguiflied  abilities 
given  to  lefs  purpofe.  His  genius  was  not  confined  to 
poetry  only :  he  had  a  tafte  for  painting,  mufic,  and 
heraldry ;  with  the  latter  of  which  he  was  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  His  poetical  pieces,  if  collected,  would  make 
fix  moderate  volumes.  Many  of  them  are  fcattered  in 
The  Gentleman’s  Magazine ,  marked  with  the  letter  T, 
hud  Aleevs.  Two  volumes  were  publiflied  in  London. 
An  ede  of  his  in  the  manner  of  Spenfer,  intitled  The 
Olive,  was  addreffed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  which  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  prefent  of  ten  guineas.  He  tranflated  a 
poem  from  the  High  Dutch  of  Van  Haven,  in  praife 
of  peace,  upon  the  conclufion  of  that  made  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  ;  but  the  poem  which  procured  him  the  great¬ 
eft  reputation  was  that  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
lie  was  employed  by  Mr  Ogle  to  tranflate  fome  of 
Chaucer’s  tales  into  modern  Englifh,  which  he  per¬ 
formed  with  great  fpirit,  and  received  at  the  rate  of 
three  pence  a  line  for  his  trouble.  Mr  Ogle  publifhed 
a  complete  edition  of  that  old  poet’s  Canterbury  Tales 
modernized  ;  and  Mr  Boyfe’s  name  is  put  to  fuch  tales 
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as  were  done  by  him.  In  1743,  Mr  Boyfe  publifhed,  Bozol* 
without. his  name,  an  ode  on  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  „ 
intitled  Albion's  Triumph. 

BOZOLO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dueby  of  Man-  •  1 

tua,  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  fubjedt 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  E.  L.  10.  25.  N.  LI  45.  g. 

B  QUADRO,  Quadrato,  or  Durale,  in  mufic, 
called  by  the  French  b  quarre,  from  its  figure  hf  This 
is  what  we  call  B  natural  or  Jharp,  in  diftinftion  to  B 
mol  or  fiat.  See  Flat  and  Sharp. 

If  the  flat  be  placed  before  a  note  in  the  thorough 
bafs,  it  intimates,  that  its  third  is  to  be  minor  ;  and  if 
placed  with  any  cypher  over  a  note  in  the  bafs,  as  6, 
or  5,  &c.  it  denotes,  that  the  fifth  or  fixth  thereto 
are  to  be  flat.  But  if  the  quadro  hfbe  placed  over  any 
note,  or  with  a  cypher,  in  the  thorough  bafs,  it  has  the 
contrary  effeft  ;  for  thereby  the  note  or  interval  there¬ 
to  is  raifed  to  its  natnral  order. 

BRABANCIONES,  in  middle-age  writers,  a  kind  ' 
of  Netherland  foldiery,  infamous  for  rapine,  being  lit¬ 
tle  better  than  commiffioned  banditti,  who  hired  them- 
felves  to  fight  for  any  that  could  pay  them  bed.  The 
word  is  varioufly  written  by  the 'hiftorians  of  thofe 
days ;  all  given  them  from  the  country  of  Brabant, 
which  was  the  chief  nurfery  of  thofe  troops.  They 
are  alfo  frequently  confounded  with  the  Routiers,  Ro- 
turiers ,  Ruptarii,  Ruterarii ,  Carter aux,  &c. 

BRABANT,  a  large  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Holland  and  the  duchy  of  Guelder- 
land  ;  on  the  eaft,-  by  the  fame  duchy  and  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Liege  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  province  of  Namur 
and  Hainhalt ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Zealand.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  Dutch  Brabant  and  Auftrian  Brabant ;  wa¬ 
tered  by  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  Scheld,  the  Rup- 
pel,  and  the  Dommel,  are  the  chief.  The  foil  is  very 
fertile  ;  and  it  contains  26  fortified  towns,  of  which 
Bruffels  is  the  capital. 

BRABEJUM,  the  African  almond:  A  genus  of 
the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants.  In  the  male  the  corolla  is  four-parted  ; 
there  are  four  ftamina  inverted  in  the  throat  ;  the  ilile 
is  bifid  and  abortive:  The  .female  has  a  four  parted 
corolla,  revoluted  upwards,  with  four  ftamina,  one  pi- 
ftil  with  two  ftigmas;  the  fruit  isaroundifhdrupa  with 
a  globular  feed.  Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  fpecies, 
viz.  the  ftellatifolium,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  Europe  it  feldom  grows  above  eight  or 
nine  feet  high,  but  in  its  native  foil  is  a  tree  of  a  middling 
growth.  It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  which  is  foft, 
and  full  of  pith  within,  and  covered  with  a  brown  bark. 

The  leaves  Come  out  all  round  the  branches  at  each 
joint :  they  are  indented  at  their  edges,  (landing  on 
very  (hort  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  their  (hoots,  which  are  of  a  pale  co¬ 
lour  inclining  to  white.  This  may  be  propagated, 
though  with  difficulty,  by  layers  made  in  April  ;  but 
they  are  often  two  years  before  they  produce  roots 
ftrong  enough  to  be  taken  from  the  plants.  When  the 
branches  are  laid  down,  it  will  be  proper  to  (lit  them 
at  the  point  (as  ispra&ifed  in  laying  carnations),  which 
will  promote  their  taking  root.  In  winter,  the  plants 
(hould  have  a  good  greenhoufe ;  but  in  fummer  they 
(hould  be  placed  abroad  in  a  (heltered  fituation. 
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fabeutes  BRABEUTES,  or  Brabeuta,  In  antiquity,  an  of-  C/jraro-BRACHIALIS.  See  Anatomy,  ibid.  Bra'hialis 


II.  fleer  among  the  Greeks,  who  prefided  at  the  public 
,ac  i*us.  games>  an(j  decided  controverfles  that  happened  among 
the  antagonifts  in  the  gymniftical  exercifes.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  brabeuta?  was  not  fixed  ;  fometimes  there  was 
only  one,  but  more  commonly  they  amounted  to  nine 
or  ten. 

BRACCIANO,  a  town  of  St  Peter’s  patrimony, 

(about  1 2  miles  north  of  Rome,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide 
of  a  lake  to  which  it  gives  name.  E.  Long.  130. 
I  N.  Lit.  42 

BRACCIOLINI  (Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Poftoia,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
died  about  the  year  1644,  aged  80.  He  wrote,  1.  An 
I  epic  poem,  intitled,  The  crofs  reconquered,  under  the 

emperor  Heraclius.  2.  An  heroic  poem,  intitled,  The 
mockery  of  the  Pagan  gods.  3.  The  ele&ion  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  in  23  books. 

BRACE  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple  or  pair, 
and  applied  by  huntfmen  to  feveral  beafts  of  game,  as 
a  brace  of  bucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c. 

Brace,  or  Brafle,  is  alfo  a  foreign  meafure,  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  fathom.  See  Fathom. 

Brace,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  framed  in 
with  bevil  joints,  theufe  of  which  is  to  keep  the  build¬ 
ing  from  fwerving  either  way.  When  the  brace  is  fra¬ 
med  into  the  kingltffes  01  principal  rafters,  it  is  by 
;  fome  called  a  Jlrut. 

Brace,  in  writing  or  printing,  a  crooked  line  inclo- 
fing  a  pafiage,  as  in  a  triplet. 

Braces,  in  the  fea-language,  are  ropes  belonging 
to  all  the  yards  of  a  ihip,  except  the  mizen,  two  to 
each  yard,  reeved  through  blocks  that  are  faftened 
to  pennants,  feized  to  the  yard-arms.  Their  ufe  is  ei- 
J  1  ther  to  fquare  or  traverfe  the  yards.  Hence  to  brace 
the  yard,  is  to  bring  it  to  either  fide.  All  braces  come 
j  aftward  on  ;  as,  the  main  brace  comes  to  the  poop,  the 

main-top-fail  brace  comes  to  the  mizen -top  and  thence 
to  the  main  fhrouds,  the  fore  and  fore-top-fail  braces 
come  down  by  the  main  and  main-top-fail  ftays,  and  fo 
of  the  reft.  But  the  mizen-bowline  ferves  to  brace  to 
the  yard,  and  the  crofs-jack  braces  are  brought  for¬ 
wards  to  the  main  Ihiouds,  when  the  Ihip  fails  clofe.by 
a  wind. 

Braces  of  a  Coach ,  thick  ftraps  of  leather  on  which 
it  hangs. 

BRACELET,  an  ornament  worn  on  the  wrift, 
I  much  ufed  among  the  ancients :  it  was  made  of  dif¬ 

ferent  materials,  and  in  different  fafhions,  according  to 
the  age  and  quality  of  the  wearer.  The  word  is  French, 
bracelet ;  which  Menage  derives  further  from  bracele- 
tum,  a  diminutive  of  bracile ,  a  word  occurring  in  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  Juftinian  age  ;  all  formed  from  the  Latin 
brachium,  arm.  It  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
was  called  by  the  ancients,  armilla ,  brachiale,  occabus  ; 
in  the  middle  age,  boga,  bauga,  armifpatba. 

Bracelets  are  much  worn  by  the  favages  of  Africa, 
who  are  fo  exceffively  fond  of  them,  as  to  give  the 
I  richeft  commodities,  and  even  their  fathers,  wives,  and 

children,  in  exchange  for  thofe  made  of  no  richer  ma¬ 
terials  than'  fhells,  glafs- beads,  and  the  like. 

They  form  alfo,  in  modern  civilized  countries,  a  very 
common  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ladies. 

BRACHI^EUS,  the  name  of  a  mufcle.  See  Ana- 
|  to  my.  Table  of  the  Mufcle s. 
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BRACHIUM,  or  Arm.  See  Anatomy,  n°48,  &c.  R  » 

BRACHMINS,  or  Brachmans,  a  branch  of  the  [oftyfaf 
ancient  Gymnofophifts,  or  philofophers  of  India,  re-  — - y— 
markable  for  the  feverity  of  their  lives  and  manners. 

Seethe  article  Gymnosophists. 

Some  fay  they  derive  their  name  from  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  whom  they  call  in  their  language  Brachma, 
or  Brama.  Others  deduce  it  from  the  name  of  their 
god  Brachma  ;  which  fome  again  take  to  be  the  fame 
with  Abraham:  whence  Poftel  calls  them  Abrachmanet. 

F.  Thomaflin  derives  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  barach. 
to  fly  or  efcape  }  becaufe  the  Brachmans  retire  into  the 
countiy  and  live  in  deferts.  The  fame  author  gives  us 
another  derivation,  viz.  from  the  Hebrew  barach ,  ( bene - 
dicer  e,  or  are'),  to  blefs  or  pray  j  in  regard  this  is 'their 
principal  occupation. — The  Greeks  afcribe  to  them  the 
do&rine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain  no¬ 
tions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
future  rewards  and  punilhinents.  To  this  fpecies  of 
knowledge  the  Brachmans  added  an  infinite  number  of 
religious  obfervances,  which  were  adopted  by  Pytha¬ 
goras  in  his  fchool;  fuch  as  falling,  prayer,  filence,  and 
contemplation.  They  were  looked  upon  a3  the  friends 
of  th'e  gods,  becaufe  they  affefted  to  pay  them  fo  much 
regard;  and  as  the  protestors  of  mankind,  becaufe  they 
paid  them  no  regard  at  all  No  bounds  were  therefore 
fet  to  the  refpeA  and  gratitude  that  were  Ihown  them; 
princes  themfelves  did  not  fcruple  to  confult  thefe  re- 
clufes  upon  any  critical  conjuncture,  from  a  fuppofition, 
no  doubt,  that  they  were  infpired ;  iince  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  imagine  that  they  had  the  advantages  of  expe¬ 
rience.  We  can  fcarcely,  however,  deny,  that  there 
might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  real  virtue,  whofe 
minds  relilhed  the  pure  and  ingenious  delights  of 
ftudy  and  fcience  ;  and  who,  by  nobly  railing  their 
thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Firft  Being,  mull 
have  had  more  powerful  incitements  to  render  themfelves 
worthy  of  his  care,  and  none  to  juftify  them  in  decei¬ 
ving  and  tyrannizing  over  their  fellow- creatures. 

There  appear  Hill  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  brach¬ 
mans  in  the  eaft,  under  the  denomination  of  Bj-amin3. 

See  Bramins. 

BRACHYGR  APHY,  the  art  of  fhort-hand-wri- 

ting.  See  Short-Hand. 

BRACHYLOGY,  (from  and  c  “  ex- 

preffion”),  in  rhetoric,  the  expreffing  any  thing  in  the 
moll  concife  manner.  This,  fo  far  as  confident  with 
perspicuity,  is  a  virtue  and  beauty  of  ftyle  ;  but  if  ob- 
fcurity  be  the  confequence,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  it 
becomes  a  blemilh  and  inexcufable  defeft  — Quintilian 
gives  an  inftance  of  brachylogy  from  Salluft  :  Mitbri- 
dates  corpore  ingenti  perinde  annatus  ;  “  Mithridates, 
as  it  were,  armed  with  the  hugenefs  of  his  llature.” 

BRACHYPTERA,  a  term  ufed  by  Willoughby, 
to  denote  thofe  hawks  which  have  their  wings  fo  fnort 
as  not  to  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  gofs-hawk,  fparrow-hawk,  £s V. 

BRACHYPYRENIA,  in  the  hiftory  of  fulfils,  a 
genus  of  feptariae,  with  a  Ihort  roundilh  nucleus.  See 
SEPTARt-K. 

BRACHYTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  by  which  Dr  Hill  calls  thofe  cryftals  which  are 
compofed  of  a  Ihort  hexangalar  column  terminated  at 
each  end  by  an  hexangular  pyramid.  See  Crystal. 

3  S  BRACKET, 
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bracket  BRACKET,  among  carpenters,  &c.  a  kind  of 
II  wooden  ftay,  ferving  to  fiipport  fhelves  and  the  like. 
ra  en*.  Brackets,  in  a  (hip,  the  fmall  knees,  ferving  to  fup- 
port  the  galleries,  and  commonly  carved.  Alfo  the 
timbers  that  fupport  the  gratings  in  the  head  are  called 
brackets. 

Brackets,  in  gunnery,  are  the  cheeks  of  the  car¬ 
riage  of  a  mortar:  they  are  made  of  ftrong  planks  of 
wood,  of  almoft  a  femicircular  figure,  and  bound  round 
with  thick  iron  plates ;  they  are  fixed  to  the  beds  by 
four  bolts,  which  are  called  bed-bolts;  they  rife  up  on 
each  fide  of  the  mortar,  and  ferve  to  keep  her  at  any 
elevation,  by  means  of  fome  ftrong  iron  bolts,  called 
bracket-bolts ,  which  go  through  thefe  cheeks  or 
brackets. 

BRACKLAU,  a  ftrong  town  in  Poland,  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name.  The  houfes  are  built 
of  wood.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  but 
retaken  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  20.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRACKLAW,  a  palatinate  of  that  name,  which 
is  the  eaftern  part  of  Podolia  ;  it  is  alfo  called  Lower 
Podolia ,  and  is  of  greater  extent  than  Upper  Podolia, 
but  is  more  defolate,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tartars. 

BRACKLEY,  a  borough-town  in  Northampton- 
ihire,  in  England,  feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county, 
next  Buckinghamfhire,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Oufe. 
It  is  an  ancient  and  large  corporation-town,  containing 
two  parifh-churches  ;  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  al¬ 
dermen  ;  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had 
formerly  a  college,  which  is  turned  into  a  free  fehooL 
W.  Long.  r.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BRACTEA,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  a  fpangle, 
or  thin  flake  of  any  fubftance. 

Bractea,  in  botany,  a  thin  leaf  or  plate  of  any 
folitunflorale,  ranged  by  Linnsens  among  the  fulcra  of 
plants.  Thefe  floral  leaves  differ  in  fhape  and  colour 
from  the  other  folia  of  the  plant;  are  generally  fituated 
on  the  pedunculus,  and  often  fo  near  the  corolla  as  to 
be  eafily  miftaken  for  the  calyx ;  than  which,  however, 
the  braftea:  are  generally  more  permanent.  Examples 
of  the  floral  leaves  are  feen  in  the  tilia,  fumaria  bul- 
bofa,  lavendula,  and  horminum- 

BRACKTEARIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
talcs,  compofed  of  fmall  plates  in  form  of  fpangles, 
each  plate  either  being  very  thin,  or  ■fiffile  into  very 
thin  ones. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  called, 
from  their  different  colours,  mica  aurea,  or  gold-glim¬ 
mer  ;  and  mica  argentea ,  filver-glimmer,  or  cats-filver, 
&c. 

BR ACTON  (Henry),  lord  chief  juftice  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  probably  a  native 
of  Devonlhire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  laws,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  itinerant  judges  about  the  year  1244.  Ten 
years  after,  he  became  chief  juftice,  and  had  the  earl  of 
Derby’s  houfe  in  London  afligned  him  for  his  town 
refidence,  during  the  minority  of  that  nobleman.  He 
is  faid  to  have  filled  this  important  office  with  Angular 
reputation  during  20  years.  When  he  died  is  not 
known;  probably  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 
He  wrote  Be  legibus  et  confuetudinibus  Anglia,  which 


is  one  of  the  moil  ancient,  and  alfo  moft  methodical  Brad  • 
books  on  our  laws.  His  method  is  copied  from  Jufti-  _  H,. 
nian^  This  work  was  printed  at  London  in  1569,  fo-  . 
lio;  and  in  1640,  4to.  The  firft  is  very  incorreft. 

BRAD,  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  feated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Long.  18.40.  N.  Lat. 

45.  20. 

BRADF1ELD,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  in 
E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  5 1 .  1 4. 

BRADFORD,  a  town  of  Wiltflrire  in  England,  jj 

feated  in  W.  Long.  2. 40.  N.  Lat.  51.20. 

Bradford  (John),  a  divine,  and  martyr  to  t'te  re¬ 
formation,  was  born  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  at  Manchefter  in  Lancaihire.  Being  a 
remarkable  penman  and  accountant,  he  became  fecre-  -  Jj 
tary  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  was  feveral  times  em-  j 

ployed  by  king  Henry,  and  his  fucceffor  Edward  VI,  • 

as  paymafter  to  the  troops  abroad.  Bradford  at  thi3 
time  was  a  gay  man,  and  to  fupport  his  extravagance 
made  free  with  the  king’s  money  ;  but  being  at  laft  ; 

unable  to  fupport  the  reflection  of  his  guilt,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  reftitution,  and  actually  repaid  the 
money.  Quitting  his  employment  of  fecretary,  about 
the  year  1547,  he  took  chambers  in  the  inner  temple, 
and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  ;  but  finding  in  him-  j 

felf  -an  inclination  to  preach  the  gofpel,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  removed  to  Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  applied  with  fuch  uncommon  affiduity  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  that  in  a  much  fhorter  time  thanufual 
he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  and 
foon  after  made  fellow  of  Pembroke-  hall.  Bifhop  Rid¬ 
ley,  who,  in  1550,  was  trariflated  to  the  fee  of  Lon¬ 
don,  charmed  with  Bradford’s  application  and  zeal, 
now  fent  for  him  to  the  metropolis,  ordained  and  ap- 
pointedhim  his  chaplain.  In  1553,  he  was  alfo  made 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  during  which  time  He  became 
one  of  the  moft  popular  preachers  in  the  kingdom. 

Such  a  reformer  was  too  dangerous  to  be  fuffered  in 
the  fucceeding  reign.  Mary  was  hardly  in  poffeffion 
of  the  crown,  before  Bradford’s  perfections  began. 

He  was  firft  confined  in  the  tower  for  fedition,  where 
he  continued  a  year  and  an  half ;  during  which  time 
he  wrote  feveral  epiftles  that  were  difperfed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  afterwards  removed  to 
other  prifons,  and  at  laft  brought  to  his  trial  before 
that  infernal  court  of  inquifition  in  which  Gardiner  fat 
a3  chief  inquifitor,  where  he  defended  his  principles  to 
the  laft,  in  contempt  of  their  utmeft  power.  They 
condemned  him  to  the  flames  ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
burnt  alive  in  Smitlifield,  on  July  1.  1555.  His  works 
are,  1.  Seventy-two  letters,  written' to  various  people, 
whilft  the  author  was  in  prifon  ;  printed  in  Bifhop  Co- 
verdale’s  collection.  2.  Ten  letters,  printed  in  Fox’s 
ads  and  monuments.  3.  Complaint  of  verity,  1559, 

8vo.  4.  Three  examinations  before  the  commiffioners, 
and  his  private  talk  with  the  priefts,  with  the  original 
of  his  life,  1561,  oCtavo.  5.  Two  notable  fermons 
1574,  oCtavo,  1631.  6.  Godly  meditations  and  prayers 
1614,  24to.  7.  Treatife  of  repentance,  1622.  With 

feveral  tranflations  and  other  pieces. 

BRADFORTH,  a  town  in  the  weft  of  Yorkfhire, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Are,  in  W.  Long.  1.  35. 

N.  Lat.  53.  40. 

BRADLEY  (Dr  James),  a  famous  Englifh  aftro- 
nomer, 
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TSraciley.  nomer,  was  the  third  fon  of  William  and  Jane  Brad- 
— v—  ley,  and  was  born  at  Sherborne  in  Dorfetfhire  In  the 
year  1692. 

He  was  fitted  for  the  univerfity  at  North  Leach  by 
Mr  Egles,  and  Mr  Brice,  who  kept  a  boarding  fchool 
there  ;  and  from  North  Leach  he  was  fent  to  Oxford. 
His  friends  intended  him  for  the  church,  and  his  ftu- 
dies  were  regulated  with  that  view  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
was  of  fufficient  age  to  receive  holy  orders,  the  bifhop 
of  Hereford,  who  had' conceived  a  great  efteem  for 
him,  gave  him  the  living  of  Bridftow,  and  foon  after 
he  was  inducted  to  that  of  Welfrie  in  Pembrokeihire. 
But  nOtwithftanding  thefe  advantages,  from  which  he 
might  promife  himfelf  ftill  farther  advancement  in  the 
church,  he  at  length  refigned  his  livings,  that  he  might 
be  wholly  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  favourite  ftudy  the 
mathematics,  and  particularly  aftronomy.  He  was 
nephew  to  Mr  Pound,  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known 
in  the  learned  world  by  many  excellent  obfervations, 
and  who  would  have  enriched  it  with  more,  if  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  his  voyages  had  not  been  burnt  at  Pulo  Con- 
;  dor,  when  the  place  was  fet  on  fire,  and  the  Englifh 

who  were  fettled  there  cruelly  maffacred,  Mr  Pound 
himfelf  very  narrowly  efcaping  with  his  life.  With 
this  gentleman,  Mr  Bradley  palled  all  the  time  that  he 
could  fpare  from  the  duties  of  his  fumftion  ;  and  per- 
!  haps  he  fometimes  trefpaffed  upon  them  :  he  was  then 

:  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mathematics  to  im- 

i  prove  by  Mr  Pound’s  converfation  5  yet  it  does  not 

appear  that,  in  this  ftudy,  he  had  any  preceptor  but  his 
i  genius,  or  any  afiiftant  but  his  labour. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  the  example  and 
converfation  of  Mr  Pound  did  not  render  Bradley  more 
fond  of  his  profeflion  than  he  was  before.}  he  continued* 
however,  as  yet  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  it,  though  at  this 
time  he  had  made  fuch  obfervations  as  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  thofe  difcoveries  which  afterwards  diftinguifh- 

I  ed  him  as  one  of  the  greateft  aftronomers  of  hiaage. 

Though  thefe  obfervations  were  made  as  it  were  by 
Health,  they  gained  him  at  firft  the  notice,  and  then 
the  friendfhip,  of  the  lord  chancellor  Macclesfield,  Mr 
Newton  afterwards  Sir  Ifaac,  Mr  Halley,  and  many  o- 
ther  members  of  the  royal  fociety,  into  which  he  was 
foofi  elefted  a  member.  About  the  fame  time,  the 
.chair  of  Savilian  profeffor  of  aftronomy  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of. the  celebrated  Dr  Kiel ;  and  Mr  Brad¬ 
ley  was  elefted  to  fucceed  him  on  the  31ft  of  October 
J  72 1,  being  then  juft  29  years  old  }  and  his  colleague 
was  Mr  Halley,  who  was  profeffor  of  geometry  on  the 
|  fame  foundation.  Bradley,  upon  his  being  deified  in¬ 

to  this  profefToi'ftiip,  gave  up  both  his  livings,  and  with 
great  joy  quitted  a  fituation  in  which  his  duty  was  di- 
.  redly  oppofite  to  his  inclination.  Ero'm  this  time,  he 
■  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  his  favourite 

S  Lcience  ;  and  in  the  year  1727  he  publifhed  his  theory 

of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  ftars,  which  is  allowed  to 
■i  be.  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  ingenious  difcoveries  of 
modern  aftronomy.  Three  years  after  this  difcovery,by 

til  which  Mr  Bradley  acquired  very  great  reputation,  he 

.was  appointed  le&urer  in  aftronomy  and  pliyfics,  at  the 
mufeum  at  Oxford. 

He  purfued  liis  ftudies  with  equal  application  and 
|  delight ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  obfervations,  which 

J,  were  innumerable,  he  difeovered  that  the  inclination  of 
|  the  earth’s  axis  upon  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was  not 


always  the  fame,  but  that  it  varied  backwards  and  for-  Brad'ey. 

wards  fome  feconds,  and  that  the  period  of  thefe  vari- 1 - * - •* 

ations  was  nine  years.  This  period  feemed  altogether 
unaccountable,  as  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  revolution  of  the  earth, 
which  is  performed  in  one  year.  Mr  Bradley,  how. 
ever,  difeovered  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
Newtonian  fyftem  of  attraction.  He  publifhed  this 
difeovery  in  1737,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  about  ten 
years  he  communicated  to  the  world  two  of  the  fineft 
difcoveries  in  modern  aftronomy,  which  will  for  ever 
make  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  that 
fcience. 

Mr  Bradley  always  preferved  the  efteem  and  friend- 
fhip  of  Mr  Halley  ;  who,  being  worn  out  by  age  and 
infirmities,  thought  he  could  do  nothing  farther  for 
the  fervice  of  aftronomy,  than  procure  for  Mr  Bradley 
the  place  of  regius  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Green¬ 
wich,  which  he  had  pofftffed  himfelf  many  years  with 
the  greateft  reputation.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  ma¬ 
ny  letters,  which  have  been  fince  found  among  Mr 
Bradley’s  papers,  defiling  his  permifilon  to  apply  for  a 
grant  of  the  reverfion  of  it  to  him,  and  even  offering 
to  refign  in  his  favour,  if  it  Ihould  be  thought  necef- 
fary :  but  before  Mr  Halley  could  bring  this  kind  pro¬ 
ject  to  bear,  he  died.  Mr  Bradley,  however,  obtained 
the  place  afterwards,  by  the  favour  and  interelt  of  my 
lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  afterwards  prefident  of  the 
royal  fociety.  As  foon  as  the  appointment  of  Mr 
Bradley  to  this  place  was  known,  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford  fent  him  a  diploma  creating  him  doCtor  of  divini¬ 
ty.  The  appointment  of  aftronomer  at  Greenwich 
placed  Mr  Bradley  in  his  proper  element,  and  he  pur¬ 
fued  his  obfervations  with  unwearied  diligence.  How¬ 
ever  numerous  the  colledion  of  aftronomical  inftru¬ 
ments  at  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  it  was  impof- 
fible  that  fuch  an  obferver  as  Dr  Bradley  fhould  not 
defire  to  increafe  them,  as  well  to  anfwer  thofe  parti¬ 
cular  views,  as  in  general  to  make  obfervations  with 
greater  exaCtnefs.  In  the  year  1748,  therefore,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  annual  vitit  made  by  the 
royal  fociety  to  the  obfervatory,  in  order  to  examine 
the  inftruments  and  receive  the  profeffor’s  obfervations 
for  the  year,  to  reprefent  fo  ftrongly  the  necefiity  of 
repairing  the  old  inftruments,  and  purchafmg  new,  that 
the  fociety  thought  proper  to  reprefent  it  to  his  maje- 
fty,  and  his  majefty  gave  them  L.iooo  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  This  fum  was  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
Dr  Bradley,  who,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  Mr  Graham  and  Mr  Bird,  furniflted  the  obfer- 
yatory  with  as  complete  a  colledtion  of  aftronomical 
inftruments,  as  the  moft  fkilful  and  diligent  obferver 
could  defire.  Dr  Bradley,  furnifhed  with  fuch  afiift¬ 
ance,  purfued  his  obfervations  with  new  afliduity,  an 
incredible  number  of  which  were  found  after  his  death, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  fociety. 

It  has  been  already  obfe'rved,  that  when  Dr  Brad¬ 
ley  was  elefted  to  the  profeffor’s  chair  at  Oxford,  he 
gave  up  his  two  livings,  which  were  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  he  could  not  poffibly  fulfil  the  duties  of  them  him¬ 
felf  ;  but  it  happened  that  after  he  was  fettled  at  Green¬ 
wich,  the  living  of  that  pariih  became  vacant,  which 
is  very  confiderable,  and  which  w7as  offered  to  him,  as 
he  was  upon  the  fpot  to  perform  the  duty,  and  had 
the  claim  of  uncommon  merit  to  the  reward.  This 
3  S  J  living, 
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Bradley,  living,  however.  Dr  Bradley,  very  greatly  to  his  ho-  BRADNINCH,  a  town  ofDevonftiire,  once  a  eon-  Bradninehi 

— v - nour,  refufed,  fearing  the  duties  of  the  aft  ronomer  would  liderable  place,  but  fome  time  ago  totally  deftroyed  by  H 

too  much  interfere  with  thofe  of  the  divine.  His  ma-  fire.  W.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  45.  , _ ra  y‘  1 

jefty,  however,  hearing  of  the  refufal,  was  fo  pleafed  BRADS,  among  artificers,  a  kind  of  nails  ufed  in 
with  it,  that  he  granted  him  a  penfion  of  250 1.  a-year  building,  which  have  no  fpreading  heads  as  other  nails 
in  confideration  of  his  great  abilities  and  knowledge  in  have.  They  are  diftinguilhed  by  iron-mongers  by 


aftronomy  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
which  had  procured  fo  much  advantage  to  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  grant  which  is  dated  the  15th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1752.  Dr  Bradley,  about  the  fame  time,  was 
admitted  into  the  council  of  the  royal  fociety.  In  the 
year  t  748,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  aca¬ 
demy  of  fciences  and  belles  lettres  of  Berlin,  upon  the 
death  of  M.  Crevier,  firft  phyfician  to  his  catholic  ma- 
jefty  ;  in  the  year  1752,  a  member  of  the  imperial  aca¬ 
demy  at  Peterftmrgh;  and  in  1757,  of  that  inllituted 
at  Bologna. 

Dr  Bradley  was  ftill  indefatigable  in  his  obfervalions, 


fix  names  ;  as  joiner's  brads ,  flooring-brads,  batten- 
brads,  bill-brads ,  or  quarter -heads,  &c.  Joineis-brads 
are  for  hard  wainfcot ;  batten-brads  are  for  foft  wain- 
fcot ;  bill  brads  are  ufed  when  a  floor  is  laid  in  hafte, 
or  for  {hallow  joifts  fubjeft  to  warp.  See  Nail. 

BRADSHAW  (Henry),  a  Benedittine  monk,  was 
born  at  Cheller,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Difcovering  an  early  propenfity  to  religion  and  litera¬ 
ture,  he  was  received  while  a  boy  into  the  monaftery 
of  St  Werberg  in  that  city  ;  and  having  there  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  afterwards  fent 
to  Gloucefter  college,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford,  where  • 
for  a  time  he  ftudied  theology  with  the  novices  of  his 


this  kingdom,  perfons  eminent  as  well  for  their  rank  \ 
their  abilities :  he  was  honoured  by  all  men  of  learning 
in  general ;  and  there  was  not  an  aftronomer  of  any 
‘  1  the  world  with  whom  he  had  not  a  lite- 


1530.  3 -  De  arithmet'tca  pradlica,  Paris,  1502,  1512 

4.  De  proportionibus,  Paris,  1495.  Venice,  1505,  folio. 

5.  De  quadratura  circuli,  Paris,  1495,  folio. 

BRADY  (Robert),  born  in  Norfolk  in  1643,  was 


eminence  11 

vary  correfpondence.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  faid  matter  of  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  reg-fus  profefior 
of  Dr  Bradley,  that  no  man  cultivated  great  talents  there,  and  twice  reprefentative  of  that  univerfity  in.par- 
with  more  fuccefs,  or  had  a  better  claim  to  be  ranked  liament.  In  1685,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  records 
among  the  greateft  afttonomers  of  his  age.  in  the  tower,  and  was  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  James  II. 

'  He 


and  whatever  honour  he  received  became  an  incitement  order,  and  then  returned  to  his  convent  at  Chefter  ; 
to  obtain  new  diftindtion  ;  his  corporeal  abilities,  how-  here,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himfelf 
ever,  at  length  declined,  though  his  intelledtual  fuf-  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  wrote  feveral  books, 
fered  no  abatement.  In  the  year  1760,  he  became  He  died  in  the  year  1513,  the  fifth  of  Henry  VIII. 
extremely  weak  and  infirm  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  His  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  cotem- 
June  1762,  he  was  attacked  with  a  total  fuppreflion  poraries.  Hi§  works  are,  1.  De  antiquitate  et  mag- 
of  urine,  caufed  by  an  inflammation  of  the  reins,  which  nifleentia  urbis  fce/lrja.  2.  Chronicon,  3.  The  life 
on  the  12th  of  July  following  put  an  end  to  his  life,  of  the  glorious  virjgin  of  St  Werberg.  Printed  Lond. 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Mit-  1521,  4to,  in  verfe.  The  life  of  St  Werberg  makes 
chin- Hampton,  in  Gloucefterftiire,  in  the  fame  grave  only  part  of  this  work  ;  for  it  contains  alfo  a'  deferip- 
with  his  mother  and  his  wife.  In  the  year  1744,  he  tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  life  of  St.Etheldred, 
married  Sufannah  Peach,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  the  life  of  St  Sexburg,  the  foundation  and  hiftory  of 
of  that  name  in  Gloucefterftiire,  by  whom  he  had  only  Chefter,  and  the  chronicles  of  fome  kings,  Poflibly 
one  daughter.  this  work  may  include  the  two  firft.  Bifhop  Tanner 

As  to  his  character,  he  was  remarkable  for  a  placid  fays,  that  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Englifh  verfe,  ex- 
and  gentle  modefty,  very  uncommon  in  perfons  of  an  trailed  from  Bede,  Malmlbury,  Geraldus,  and  others, 
aftive  temper  and  robuft  conftitution.  It  was  ftill  more  Probably  this  is  the  chronicle  above  mentioned, 
remarkable,  that,  with  this  untroubled  equanimity  of  BRADWARDIN  (Thomas),  archbiftiop  of  Can- 
temper,  he  was  compaflionate  and  liberal  in  the  higheft  terbury,  was  born  at  Hartfield  in  Suffex,  about  the 
degree.  Although  he  was  a  good  fpeaker,  and  pof-  clofe  of  the  1 3th  century.  He  was  educated  at  Merton 
felled  the  rare  but  happy  art  of  exprefling  his  ideas  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor 
with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  perfpicuity,  yet  no  man  of  divinity ;  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  profound 
was  a  greater  lover  of  filence,  for  he  never  fpoke  but  fcholar,  a  fkilful  mathematician,  and  confummate  di- 
when  he  thought  it  abfolutely  neceflary.  He  did  in-  vine.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  his  fixft  prefer- 
deed  think  it  neceflary  to  fpeak  when  he  had  a  fair  ments.  Pits  fays  he  wasp  rofeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
opportunity  to  communicate  any  ufeful  knowledge  in  They  agree,  however,  in  afferting,  that  from  being 
his  own  way  ;  and  he  encouraged  thofe  that  attended  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  he  became  a  cour- 
hisledtures  to  alk  him  queftions,  by  the  exadtnefs  with  tier  and  confeflor  to  Edward  III.  whom  he  conftantly 
which  he  anfwered,  and  the  care  he  took  to  adapt  him-  attended  during  his  war  with  France,  aflifting  tjiat  vic- 
felf  to  every  capacity'.  He  was, not  more  inclined  to  torious  prince  with  his  advice,  animating  the  troops, 
write  than  to  fpeak,  for  he  has  publiftied  very  little  :  and  fervently  praying  for  their  fuccefs.  After  his  re- 
he  had  a  natural  diffidence,  which  made  him  always  turn  from  the  war,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
afraid  that  his  works  fhould  injure  his  cliarafter;  and  and  afterwards  archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  at 
therefore  fupprefied  many,  which  probably  were  well  Lambeth  in  the  year  i  349,  forty  days  after  his  confe- 
wortliy  of  the  public  attention.  He  was  even  known,  cration  ;  and  was  buried  in  8t  Anfelm’s  chapel,  near 
a3  it  were,  in  fpite  of  himfelf;  and,  in  fpite  of  himfelf,  the  fouth  wall.  His  works  are,  1.  De  caufa  Dei, 
he  was  known  much,  and  confequently  much  efteemed.  printed  London,  1618,  publiftied  by  J.  H.  Savil.  2. 
He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  firft  perfons  in  De  geonetria  Jpeculativa,  &c.  Paris,  1495,  152, 
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He  wrote,  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Englifh  hiftory  ;  ving  afpeft,  when  It  looks  at  any  man  who  Ihould  be 
An  hiftory  of  England,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  tempted  to  hurt  it,  that  it  isimpoffible  not  to  be  touched 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  ;  and,  A  treatife  with  compaffion  ;  befides,  that  at  the  fame  time  it  iheds 
on  Englifh  boroughs.  He  died  in  1700.  .  tears,  and  upon  the  whole  perfuadcs  one,  that  a  crea- 

Brady  (Nicholas),  an  excellent  divine  and  poet,  -  ture  fo  defencelefs,  and  of  fo  unhappy  a  body,  ought 


born  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  October  28th 
1659.  He  ftudied  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Oxford  and  Dublin  college.  He  was  a  zea¬ 
lous  promoter  of  the  Revolution  ;  and,  in  1690,  when 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland,  by  his  intereft  with 


M‘Carty,  king  James’s  general,  he  thrice  prevented  fore  thus  voluntarily  fufpended,  was  placed  between  two 


Plate. 
I.’IX.  fig-.  6. 


the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon.  Having  quitted 
feveral  preferments  in  Ireland,  he  fettled  in  London, 
where  he  was  fucceflively  promoted  to  feveral  livings  ; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  reCtor  of  Clapham, 
minifter  of  Richmond,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond’s  troop  of  horfe-guards.  He  wrote  part  of  the 
new  verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  now  fung  in  many  churches 
in  England  and  Ireland  5.  the  Aineids  of  Virgil,  in 
4  vols ;  and  3  vols  of  fermons.  He  died  May  20th 
1 726. 

BRADYPUS,  or  Sloth,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds, 
'belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta.  The  characters  are 
thefe  :  They  have  no  fore-teeth  in  either  jaw ;  the  dog¬ 
teeth  are  blunt,  folitary,  and  longer  than  the  .grindeis  ; 
they  have  five  grinders  on  each  fide.  The  body  is  co¬ 
vered  with  hair.  There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  brady- 
pus,  viz. 

1 .  The  tridaCtylus,  or  American  floth,  has  a  ihort 
tail,  and  only  three  toes  on  each  foot.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  fox.  The  body  is  covered  over  with  hair  of 
a  grey  colour ;  the  face  is  naked  ;  the  throat  is  yel- 
lowifh  ;  the  fore-feet  are  longer  than  the  hind-feet ; 
the  claws,  which  are  three  on  each  foot,  are  compreffed, 
and  very  ftrong  ;  and  they  have  no  mammae  on  the 


breaft  ;  they  have  no  external  ears,  but  only  two  wind-  ner,  8cc, 


ing  holes.  It  is  the  moft  (luggilh  and  moil  flow  of  all 
animals,  and  feems  to  move  with  the  utmoft  pain.  Its 
food  is  fruit,  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  If  it  cannot  find 
fruit  on  the  ground,  it  looks  out  for  a  tree  well  loaded, 
and  with  great  pain  climbs  up  :  to  fave  the  trouble  of 
defending,  it  flings  off  the  fruit ;  and,  forming  itfelf 


into  a  ball,  drops  from  the  branches,  continues  at  the  began  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  1715.  It  is  27  miles  north- 
foot  till  it  has  devoured  all,  nor  ever  ftirs  till  compelled  welt  of  Aberdeen, 
by  hunger.  It  never  drinks,  and  is  terrified  at  rain. 

The  following  wonderful  account  of  this  animal,  from 
Kircher’s  Mufurgia,  is  quoted  by  Mr  Stillingfleet  in 
his  mifcellaneous  traCls.  “  The  defcription  (fays  Kir- 
cher)  I  had  from  father  Torus,  who  refided  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  who  had  animals  of  this  kind  in  his  pcfiellion,  and 
made  many  experiments  in  relation  to  their  nature  and 


bignefs  of  a  cat,  of  very  ugly  countenance,  and  has 
claws  extended  like  fingers.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  covered  with  hair.  It  fweeps  the 
ground  with  its  fat  belly,  never  rifes  upon  its  feet,  and 


moves  fo  flowly,  that  it  would  fcarce  go  the  length  of  fters,  the  eldeft  hand  gains ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved* 
a  bow-fhot  in  1  5  days,  though  conftancly  moving,  and  that  the  ace  of  diamonds  wins,  to  whatever  hand  it  be 


it  is  therefore  called  the  Jloth.  It  lives  generally  upon 
tops  of  trees,  and  employs  two  days  to  crawl  up,  and 
as  many  to  get  down  again.  Nature  has  doubly  guarded 
this  animal  againft  its  enemies.  Firil,  by  giving  it  fuch 
ftrength  in  its  feet,  that  whatever  it  feizes,  it  holds  fo 


there  die  of  hunger.  Secondly,  in  giving  it  fuch  a  mo- 


Brae, 

Brag. 


not  to  be  tormented.  To  make  an  experiment  of  this, 
the  above-mentioned  father  procured  one  of  thefe  anL 
mals  to  be  brought  to  our  college  at  Carthagena.  He 
put  a  long  pole  under  its  feet,  which  it  feized  upon  very 
firmly,  and  would  not  let  go  again.  The  animal  there- 


beams  along  with  the  pole,  and  there  it  remained  with¬ 
out  meat,  drink,  or  deep,  40  days ;  its  eyes  being  al¬ 
ways  fixed  on  people  that  looked  at  it,  who  were  fo 
touched,  that  they  could  not  forbear  pitying  it.  At 
laft  being  taken  down,  they  let  loofe  a  dog  on  it,  which 
after  a  little  while  the  floth  feized  with  his  feet,  and 
held  him  four  days,  tili  he  died  of  hunger.  This  was 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  father.  They  add  (con¬ 
tinues  Kircher),  that  this  creature  makes  no  noife  but 
at  night,  but  that  very  extraordinary.  For  by  inter¬ 
ruptions,  that  laft  about  the  length  of  a  figh  or  femi- 
paufe,  it  goes  through  the  fix  vulgar  intervals  of  mufic, 
Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  La,  fol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  afcending 
and  defcending,  and  thefe  perfedlly  in  tune.  So  that 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  got  poffeffion  of  this 
coaft,  and  heard  thefe  notes,  imagined  that  fome  people 
brought  up  to  our  mufic  were  finging.  This  animal 
is  called  by  the  natives  haut ;  certainly  becaufe,  going 
through  thefe  mufical  intervals,  it  repeats,  Ha,  ha,  ha-, 
ha,  ha,  &c.”  To  this  account  Linnaeus  feems,  in  his 
Syftema  Nature,  to  give  credit.  For  he  fays,  in  his- 
ftiort  way  of  delcription,  among  other  things,  “  It  ut¬ 
ters  an  afcending  hexachord  :  its  noife  is  horrible  5  its 
tears  are  piteous.”  He  quotes  Mufgrave,  Clufius,  Gef- 


The  dida&ylus  has  two  toes  on  each  foot,  and  no 
tail :  The  head  is  round  ;  the  ears  are  large  ;  and  it  has 
two  mammae  on  the  breaft  :  The  body  is  covered  with 
alh-coloured  hair.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 

BRAE-mar,  a  mountainous  territory  of  Scotland,, 
the  Ihire  of  Aberdeen,  where  the  laft  earl  of  Mar 


BRAE-Murray,  a  mountainous  and  woody  tra<£l  of 
land,  lying  in  the  Ihires  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  in  Scot¬ 
land. 

BRAG,  an  ingenious  and  pleafant  game  at  cards* 
where  as  many  may  partake  as  the  cards  will  fupply ; 
the  eldeft  hand  dealing  three  to  each  perfon  at  one  time* 
and  turning  up  the  laft  card  all  round.  This  done* 


-qualities.  Its  figure  is  extraordinary  ;  it  is  about  the  each  gamefter  puts  down  three  ftakes,.  one  for  each 


card. — The  firft  ftake  is  won  by  the  bell  card  turned 
up  in  the  dealing  round;  beginning  from  the  ace,  king, 
queen,  knave,  and  fo  downwards.  When  cards  of  the 
fame  value  are  turned  up  to  two  or  more  of  the  game- 


turned  up. — Thefecond  ftake  is  won  by  what  is  called 
the  brag ,  which  confifts  in  one  of  the  gamefters  chal¬ 
lenging  the  reft  to  produce  cards  equal  to  his  :  Now  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  pair  of  aces  is  the  beft  brag, 
pair  of  kings  the  next,  and  fo  on;  and  a  pair  of  any 


fall,  that  it  never  can  be  freed  from  its  claws,  but  muft  fort  wins  the  ftake  from  the  moft  valuable  Angle  card. 


In  this  part  confifts  the  great  di verfion  of  the  game  ; 

for. 
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Braga  for,  by  the  artful  management  of  tbe  looks,  geflures, 
II  and  voice,  it  frequently  happens,  that  a  pair  of  fives, 
ra  e*  .  treys,  or  even\duces,  out-brags  a  much  higher  pair,  and 
*  even  fome  pairs  royal,  to  the  no  fmall  merriment  of  the 
company.  The  knave  of  clubs  is  here  a  principal  fa¬ 
vourite,  making  a  pair  with  any  other  card  in  hand, 
and  with  any  other  two  cards  a  pair  royal. — The  third 
flake  is  won  by  the  perfon  who  firft  makes  up  the  cards 
in  his  hand  one  and  thirty  ;  each  dignified  card  going 
for  ten,  and  drawing  from  the  pack,  as  ufual  in  this 
game. 

BRAGA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Efttre-min- 
hoduro,  in  Portugal,  fituated  ou  the  river  Cavado,  in 
W.  Long.' 8.  40.  N.  Lat.  41.  20. 

BRAGANZA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  and  capital  of 
a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence, 
by  a  brook  called  Fervenca;  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  old  city,  and  the  town.  The  former  is  upon 
an  eminence,  and  fortified  with  a  double  wall.  That 
pait  next  the  town  has  five  baflions,  but  no  ditch  ;  the 
citadel  is  on  the  oppofite  fide  joined  to  the  wall.  The 
town  is  in  a  plain,  and  defended  by  a  fort  with  four 
baflions.  It  is  feated  near  the  river  Sabor  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Galicea,  in  W.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  41.  27. 

BRAGGOT,  a  kind  of  drink  made  of  malt,  honey, 
and  fpices,  much  ufed  in  Wales. 

BRAHE  (Tycho),  a  celebrated  aflronomer,  de- 
fcended  of  an  illuflrious  family  originally  of  Sweden 
but  fettled  at  Denmark,  was  born  December  14th 
1546,  at  Knudflorp  in  the  county  of  Schonen.  He 
was  taught  Latin  when  feven  years  old,  and  ftudiedfive 
years  under  private  tutors.  His  father  dying,  his  uncle 
lent  him,  in  April  1 559,  to  fludy  philofophy  and  rhe¬ 
toric  at  Copenhagen.  The  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun  on 
the  2 1  ft  of  Auguft  1560,  happening  at  the  precife  time 
the  aftronomers  had  foretold,  he  began  to  look  upon 
aftronomy  as  fomething  divine  ;  and  purchafing  the 
tables  of  Stadius,  gained  fome  notion  of  the  theory  . of 
the  planets.  In  1562,  he  was  fent  by  his  uncle  to 
Leipfic  to  fludy  law ;  but  aftronomy  wholly  engrafted 
his  thoughts,  and  in  purchafing  books  on  that  faience 
he  employed  all  his  pocket-money.  Having  procured  a 
fmall  celeftial  globe,  he  was  wont  to  wait  till  his  tutor 
was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine  the  conftellations 
and  learn  their  names  ;  and  when  the  fky  was  clear,  he 
fpent  whole  nights  in  viewing  the  ftars.  In  >565,  a 
.  difference  arifing  between  Brahe  and  a  Danifh  noble¬ 
man,  they  fought,  and  the  former  had  part  of  his  nofe 
cut  off ;  which  defedl  he  fo  artfully  fupplied  with  one 
made  of  gold  and  filver,  that  it  was  not  perceivable.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  apply  to  chemi- 
ftry,  propofing  nothing  lefs  than  to  obtain  the  philo- 
fopher’s  ftone.  In  1571,  he  returned  to  Denmark ;  and 
was  favoured  by  his  mother’s  brother,  Steno  Belle,  a 
lover  of  learning,- with  a  convenient  place  at  liis  caftle 
of  Herritzvad  near  Knudflorp,  for  making  his  obfer¬ 
vations,  and  building  a  laboratory.  His  marrying  a 
country  girl,  beneath  his  rank,  occafioned  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lent  quarrel  between  him  and  his  relations,  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  interpofe  to  reconcile  them.  In 
J574,  by  his  majefty’s  command,  he  read  le&ures  upon 
the  theory  of  the  comets  at  Copenhagen.  The  year 
following  he  began  his  travels  through  Germany,  and 
proceeded  as  far  as  Venice  :  he  then  refolved  to  remove 
his  family,  and  fettle  at  Bafil  j  but  Frederic  II.  king 


of  Denmark  being  informed  of  his  defign,  and  unwil-  Brahms, 
ling  to  lofe  a  man  that  was  capable  of  being  fuch  an  BraiJalbin. 
ornament  to  liis  country,  promifed  to  enable  him  to 
purfue  his  ftudies,  to  bellow  upon  him  for  life  the  ifland 
of  Huen  in  the  found,  to  ereft  an  obfervatory  and  la¬ 
boratory  there,  and  to  defray  all  the  expences  necef- 
fary  for  carrying  on  hi3  defigns.  Tycho  Brahe  readily 
embraced  this  propofal ;  and  accordingly  the -firft  ftone 
of  the  obfervatory  was  laid  Auguft  8.  1576.  The 
king  alfo  gave  him  a  penfion  of  2000  crowns  out  of  his 
treafury,  a  fee  in  Norway,  and  a  canonry  of  Rofhild, 
which  brought  him  iu  1000  more.  James  VI.*  of  Scot¬ 
land,  afterwards  raifed  to  the  crown  of  England,  go¬ 
ing  to  Denmark  in  order  to  marry  the  prineefe  Anne, 
paid  a  vifit  to  our  author  in  his  retirement  at  Urania- 
burg,  made  him  feverad  prefents,  and  with  his  own  hand 
wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  his  praife  :  but,  foon  after  the 
death  of  king  Frederic,  he  was  deprived  of  his  penfion, 
fee,  and  canonry  ;  upon  which,  finding  himfelf  incapa¬ 
ble  of  bearing  the  expences  6f  his  obfervatory,  he  went 
to  Copenhagen,  whither  he  brought  fome  of  hisinftru- 
ments,  and  continued  his  aftronomical  obfervations  in 
that  city,  till  Valkendorf,  chamberlain  to  the  houfe- 
hold  of  Charles  IV.  commanded  him  by  the  king’s  or¬ 
der  to  difeontinue  them.  He  then  removed  his  family  N| 
to  Roftock,  and  afterwards  to  Holftein,  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  Henry  Ranzou  to  introduce  him  to  the  emperor  $ 
and  that  gentleman  complying  with  his  requeft,  he  was 
received  by  the  emperor  at  Prague  with  the  utmoft  ci¬ 
vility  and  refpe&.  That  prince  gave  him  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  houfe,  till  he  could  procure  one  for  him  more  fit 
for  aftronomical  obfervations  ;  afligned  him  a  penfion 
of  300©  crowns  ;  and  promifed,  upon  the  firft  oppor¬ 
tunity,  a  fee  for  him  and  his  defeendants  :  but  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  this  happy  fituation  ;  for,  upon  the  24th 
of  O&ober  1601,  he  died  of  a  retention  of  urine,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  a  very 
magnificent  manner  in  the  principal  church  at  Prague, 
where  a  noble  monument  was  ere&ed  to  him. — His 
lkill  in  aftronomy  is  univerfally  known,  and  he  is  famed 
for  being  the  inventor  of  a  new  fyftem,  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured,  though  without  fuccefs,  to  eftablilh  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  of  Copernicus.  He  was  very  credu¬ 
lous  with  regard  to  judicial  aftrology  and  prefages. 

If  he  met  an  old  woman  when  he  went  out  of  doors, 
or  an  hare  upon  the  road  on  a  journey,  he  ufed  to  turn 
back  immediately,  being  perfuaded  that  it  was  a  bad 
omen.  When  he  lived  at  Uraniaburg,  he  had  at  his 
houfe  a  madman,  whom  he  placeft  at  his  feet  at  table, 
and  fed  himfelf.  As  he  imagined  that  every  thing 
fpoken  by  mad  peifons  prefaged  fomething,  he  care¬ 
fully  obferved  all  that  this  man  faid  ;  and  becaufe  it 
fometimes  proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might  always 
be  depended  on.  A  mere  trifle  put  him  in  a  pafiion  ; 
and  againft  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  with  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  keep  on  good  terms,  he  openly  difeovered 
his  refentment.  He  was  very  apt  to  rally  others, 
but  highly  provoked  if  the  fame  liberty  was  taken 
with  himfelf.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  Progymnaf- 
mata  aftronomia;.  2.  De  mundi  tether  ei  recentioribus 
phammenis.  3.  Epiftolarum  ajb  onomicarurn  liber. 

BRAHMA.  See  Brama. 

BR.VIDALBIN,  a  diftridl  of  Perthlhire  in  Scot-  i 

land,  ftretching  32  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  13 
where  broadeft  from  fouth  to  north  ;  fa  a  mountainous 

country,  ;? 
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country,  lying  among  the  Grampian  hills,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  country  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Albanii; 
j  whence  the  Highlanders  to  this  day  call  themfelves  Al- 
binich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Lochaber,  Lorn, 
and  Knapdale  ;  on  the  north  and  eaft,  by  pa*  of  Loch¬ 
aber  and  part  of  Athol ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Strath- 
ern  and  Monteith.  It  produces  plenty  of  game  and 
black  cattle  ;  is  inhabited  by  Highlanders  laid  to  be 
the  moft  ferocious  in  all  Scotland  ;  and  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Campbell  family,  which  is 
poflefled  of  a  noble  and  magnificent  feat  in  this  divilion. 
Much  flax  is  cultivated  here.  Some  years  ago,  when 
premiums  were  given  for  the  greateft  crops,  from  70 
to  f  20  hogfheads  of  lintfeed  were  annually  fown,  each 
peck  yielding  two  ftones  of  drefled  flax  ;  and  when  the 
yarn  fold  higheft,  L.  2000  worth  has  been  fold  out  of 
the  country.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  other  crops. 
Oats  yield  from  four  to  fix  fold  at  the  moft,  oftener 
lefs ;  bear,  from  eight  to  ten,  at  an  average  fix.  The 
corn  railed  feldom  fuffices  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
fo  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  importa¬ 
tion.  From  their  potatoes  fome  have  diftilled  a  very 
ftrong  fpirit,  which  has  been  found  cheaper  than  what 
is  diftilled  from  any  grain.  Starch  is  alfo  made  from 
them  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  bread.  Cot  cur,  or  the 
lichen  omphaloides,  is  an  article  of  commerce  ;  great 
quantities  have  been  fcraped  from  the  rocks,  and  ex¬ 
ported  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  at  the  price  of  1  s.  or 
i  6d.  per  ftone.  A  good  many  fheep  are  reared  here, 
and  much  wool  is  fent  out  of  the  country.  There  are 
few  horfes  railed  in  this  country  :  fuch  as  feed  on  the 
tops  of  the  higher  hills  are  often  affii&ed  with  a  dif- 
temper  that  commonly  proves  fatal,  if  a  remedy  is 
not  applied  within  24  hours.  It  attacks  them  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Augnft,  ufually  after  a  fall  of 
rain,  or  before  the  dew  rifes  in  the  morning.  Anuni- 
verfal  fwelling  fpreads  over  the  body  :  the  remedy  is 
exercife,  chafing,  or  any^method  that  promotes  urine 
and  perfpiration.  The  common  people  attribute  this 
evil  to  a  certain  animal  that  fcatters  its  poifon  over  the 
grafs  ;  but,  more  probably,  it  arifes  from  fome  noxi¬ 
ous  vegetable  hitherto  unobferved.  Before  the  year 
1 745,  lord  Braidalbin  was  obliged  to  keep  a  conftant 
guard  for  the  protection  of  his  vaflals  cattle,  or  to  re¬ 
tain  fpies  among  the  thievifti  clans,  having  too  much 
fpirit  to  fubmit  to  pay  an  infamous  tax,  called  black - 
meal,  to  the  plundering  chieftains  as  the  price  of  their 
fafety. 

BRAIL,  or  Brails,  in  a  fhip,  are  fmall  ropes  made 
ufe  of  to  furl  the  fails  acrofs:  they  belong  only  to 
the  two  courfes  and  the  mizen-fail ;  they  are  reeved 
through  the  blocks,  feized  on  each  fide  the  ties,  and 
come  down  before  the  fail,  being  at  the  very  fkirt 
thereof  fattened  to  the  cringles;  their  ufe  is,  when  the 
fail  is  furled  acrofs,  to  hale  up  its  bunt,  that  it  may 
the  more  eafily  be  taken  up  or  let  fall.  Hale  up  the 
brails,  or  brail  up  the  fail ;  that  is,  Hale  up  the  fail, 
in  order  to  be  furled  or  bound  clofe  to  the  yard. 

BR  ALLOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  province  of 
Podolia,  feated  on  the  river  Bog,  in  E.  Long.  29.  o. 
N.  Lat.  43.  50. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  is  that  large,  foft,  whitifti 
mafs,  inclofed  in  the  cranium  or  lkull ;  wherein  all  the 
organs  of  fenfe  terminate,  and  the  foul  is  fuppofed 
principally  to  refide.  See  Anatomy,  n°  1 7, 1 29,  1 36. 
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Brain  le  Comte ,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether-  Brain 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault.  E.  Long.  4.  1 1 .  I) 

N.  Lat.  50.  3?.  ,Bramer- 

BRAINTREE,  a  large  town  of  Efiex  in  England, 

Jituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

BRAKE,  denotes  female  fern,  or  the  place  where  it 
grows.— Alfo  a  lharp  bit  or  fnaffle  for  horfes ;  and  a 
baker’s  kneading-trough. —Alfo  an  inftrument  with 
teeth  to  bruife  flax  or  hemp.  See  FiAx-Drefing. 

BRAKEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  in  the  bifliopric  of  Paderborn,  feated 
on  the  rivulet  Brught,  in  E.  Long.  9.  8.  N.  Lat.  51. 

46. 

BRAMA,  or  Brcma,  a  pagan  deity  of  the  Eaft;  \ 

Indies.  He  is  the  lirft  perfon  of  a  kind  of  trinity  in  > 
their  theology  ;  is  the  great  progenitor  of  mankind  ; 
and  has  created  as  many  worlds  as  there  are  confider- 
ablc  parts  in  his  body.  See  the  articles  Brach mans, 

Bramins,  and  IndOstan. 

Brama,  in  ichthyology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  cyprinus.  SeeCypRiNUs- 

B  RAM  ANT,  a  town  of  Savoy,  in  the  valley  of 
Maurich,  feated  on  the  river  Arck,  in  E.Long.  4.  15. 

N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

BRAMBER,  a  town  of  Sufiex  in  England,  for¬ 
merly  of  fome  account,  but  has  neither  market  nor  fair  ; 
however,  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 

Long.  o.  15.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

BRAMBLE,  in  botany,  the  Engliflr  name  of  the 

RVBUS.: 

BRAMBLR-Net,  other  wife  called-  hallier,  is  a  net  to 
catch  birds  in  of  feveral  fizes :  the  great  malhes  muft 
be  four  inches  fquare  ;  thofe  of  the  leaft  fize  are  three 
inches  fquare  ;  and  thofe  of  the  biggeft,  five.  In  the 
depth  they  fhould  not  be  above  three  or  four  inches  : 
but  as  for  the  length,  they  may  be  enlarged  at  plea- 
fure  ;  the  fhorteft  being  1 8  feet  long. 

Bramble,  or  BramUing ,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial 
name  of  a  fpecies  of  fringxlla. 

BRAMER  (Leonard),  hi ftory- painter,  was  born 
at  Delft  in  1596;  but  learned  the  art  of  painting  in 
the  fchool  of  Rembrant,  and  imitated  the  manner  of 
his  matter  in  fmall.  In  the  1 8th  year  of  his  age  he 
went  to  Rome  for  his  improvement ;  but  although  he 
continued  in  Italy  for  fome  years,  and  acquired  fome  what 
in  his  ftyle  rather  more  graceful  than  Rembrant,  yet  yy/i/WwiV 
r  he  could  never  diveft  himfelf  of  the  Flemilh  gout.  He  niff.  * 
had  a  fine  tafte  of  defign  5  his  expreffion  is  generally 
good,  and  in  fome  of  his  compofitions  truly  noble. 

His  pencil  is  delicate,  and  his  colouring  very  peculiar 
in  the  tints,  being  alfo  remarkably  thin  iri  many  parts, 
fo  &s  barely  to  cover  the  panel ;  yet,  by  great  /kill  in 
the  management  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  his  colouring  is 
bright,  bold,  and  full  of  luftre  ;  particularly  in  the 
vafes,  which  he  was  fond  of  introducing  in  every  fub- 
je£l  that  could  admit  them,  as  he  knew  how  to  give 
them  a  rich  and  fine  relievo.  He  had  accuftomed  him¬ 
felf  to  paint  with  a  very  thin  body  of  colour,  efpe> 
dally  in  the  browns  and  fliadowy  parts,  in  order  to 
give  his  pi&ures  a  greater  tranfparence.  At  Venice, 

Naples,  Florence,  Mantua,  and  other  cities  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  he  left  many  proofs  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit,  which  rendered  his  name  defervedly 
famous  ;  and  his  works  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  out 
of  Italy,  where  he  painted  moft  j  but  whenever  they  . 
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Bit.mha’I,  are  to  be  purchafed  they  are  bought  at  confiderable 
^Bramitis  pr|ceS)  [f  they  are  entire  and  undamaged.  One  of  the 
moil  capital  piftures  of  Bramer  is  the  Raifing  of  La¬ 
zarus,  in  which  there  is  a  charming  opposition  of  light 
and  fhadow;  and  another  is  the  Denial  of  St  Peter  : 
They-are  both  painted,  in  his  bed  manner ;  they  are 
bright,  tianfparent,  and  finely  penciled,  and  are  ttill 
preferved  at  Rome.  Likewife  at  the  palace  of  Ryf- 
wick  there  are  feveral  valuable  paintings  by  this  ma¬ 
tter  ;  in  which  the  invention  and  execution  are  highly 
commendable.  But  none  of  his  works  can  be  more 
admired  than  a  fmall  picture  on  copper  reprefenting 
the  ttory  of  Pyramus  and  Thifbe. 

BRAMHALL  (Dr  John),  archbilhop  of  Armagh, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Pontefraft  in  York- 
(hire,  about  the  year  1593.  He  was  invited  over  to 
Ireland  by  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth  ;  and  foon  after 
obtained  the  arch-deaconry  of  Meath,  the  beft  in  that 
kingdom.  In  1634,  he  w’as  made  bifhop  of  London¬ 
derry,  which  fee  he  improved  very  much ;  but  the 
greateft  fervice  he  did  to  the  church  of  Ireland  was  by 
getting,  with  the  deputy’s  afliftance,  feveral  afts patted 
for  abolifhing  fee-farms,  recovering  impropriations,  & c. 
by  which  and  by  other  means  he  regained  to  the  church 
in  the  fpace  of  four  years  L.  30,000  or  L.  40,000  a-year. 
In  the  convocation  he  prevailed  upon  the  church  of 
Ireland  to  unite  in  the  fame  faith  with  the  church  of 
England,  by  adopting  the  39  articles  of  that  church ; 
and' would  willingly  have  introduced  the  Englifh  canons, 
but  could  only  prevail  on  their  accepting  fuch  as  they 
deemed  proper.  Articles  of  treafon  were  exhibited 
againft  him  in  the  Irifh  parliament ;  and  at  the  treaty 
of  Uxbridge  in  1644,  rhe  Englifh  parliament  made  it 
a  preliminary  article,  that  Bifhop  Bramhall,  with  Arch- 
bifhop  Laud,  and  others,  fhould  be  excepted  from  the 
general  pardon.  He  went  abroad  ;  but  on  the  refto- 
ration  was  appointed  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  primate 
and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  and  was  chofen  fpeak- 
e:  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  He  died  in  1663  5  and 
was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  are  collefted 
in  one  vol.  folio. 

B  RAM  INS,  the  name  of  the  priefts  among  the  i- 
dolatrous  Indians ;  the  fucceffors  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans.  See  the,  title  Brach mans. 

Their  name  is  formed  from  Brama,  their  particular 
deity.  They  are  found  in  Siam,  Malabar,  China,  Co¬ 
romandel,  and  mod  other  eaftern  nations  any  wife  civi- 
4  See  Indc-  lized  ;  but  their  chief  feat  is  in  Indoftanf,  or  the  Mo- 
JfuM.  gUl’s  country.  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 

f elver,  which  they  call  Shanfchrit ;  in  which  they  have 
feveral  ancient  books,  written,  as  i3  alleged,  by  their 
great  prophet  Brahma  ;  as  the  JkaJlram,  which  is  their 
bible  ;  and  porane ,  a  lviftory  which  they  efte  un  facred, 
and  pretend  to  have  been  dift'.tcd  by  God  himfelf 

There  are  feveral  orders  of  Bramins.  Thofe  who 
mix  in  fociety  are  for  the  moll  part  very  corrupt  in 
their  morals  :  they  believe  that  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
will  wafh  away  all  their  crimes ;  and,  as  they  are  not 
fubjeft  to  any  civil  jurifdiftion,  live  without  either  re- 
firaint  or  virtue,  excepting  that  charafter  of  compafiion 
and  charity  which  is  fo  commonly  found  in  the  mild 
climate  of  India.  The  others,  who  live  abft rafted 
from  the  world,  are- either  weak-minded  men  or  enthu- 
fialls ;  and  abandon  themfelves  to  la/.inefs,  ftiperftitiou, 
and  the  dreams  of  metaphyfics.  We  find  iu  their  dif- 
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putes  the  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writings  of  Bramiro 
our  moft  celebrated  metaphyficians;  fuch  as,  fubftance,  "V"* 
accident,  priority,  pofteriority,  immutability,  indivifibi- 
lity,  See. 

Their  religion,  which  was  anciently  of  the  allegori¬ 
cal  and  moral  kind,  hath  degenerated  into  a  heap  of 
extravagant  and  obfeene  fuperftitions,  owing  to  their 
having  realized  thofe  fiftions  which  were  intended  mere¬ 
ly  as  fo  many  fymbols  and  emblems.  Were  it  pottible 
to  obtain  a  fight  of  their  facred  books,  the  only  re-  j 

mains  there  are  of  the  Indian  antiquities,  we  might  in 
fome  meafure  be  enabled  to  remove  the  veil  that  enve¬ 
lopes  thofe  numerous  mytteries ;  but  the  following 
ttory  will  (how  how  little  reafon  there  is  to  hope  that  > 

we  (hall  ever  be  intruded  with  fuch  a  communica-  i 

tion. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had  an  inclination  RaynA 
to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  all  Hifi.  of 
the  religious  fefts  throughout  his  extend ve  provinces. 

Having  difearded  the  fuperftitious  notions  with  which 
he  had  been  prepoffeffed  by  his  education  in  the  Maho¬ 
metan  faith,  he  refolved  to  judge  for  himfelf.  It  was  , 
eafy  for  him  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thofe  , 
fyftems  that  are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making  pro- 
felytes ;  but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  de- 
fign  when  he  came  to  tieat  with  the  Indians,  who  will  : 
not  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  participation  of 
their  mytteries.  Neither  the  authority  nor  promifes 
of  Akbar  could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  dilclofe 
the  tenets  of  their  religion  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  artifice.  The  ftratagem  he  made  H 
ufe  of  was  to  caufe  a  boy,  of  the  name  of  Feizi,  to 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  priefts,  as  a  poor  or-  fl 
phan  of  the  facerdotal  line,  who  alone  could  be  initiated  ,  I 
into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theology.  Feizi,  having 
received  the  proper  inftruftions  for  the  part  he  was  to 
aft,  was  conveyed  privately  to  Benares,  the  feat  of 
knowledge  in  Indoftan  ;  he  was  received  into  the  houfe 
of  a  learned  Bramin,  who  educated  him  with  the  fame 
care  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After  the  youth 
had  fpent  ten  years  in  ftudy,  Akbar  was  defirous  of 
recalling  him  :  but  he  was  (truck  with  the  charms  of 
the  daughter  of  his  preceptor.  The  women  of  the  fa¬ 
cerdotal  tribe  are  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  beauties 
in  Indoftan.  The  old  Bramin  laid  no  reftraint  upon 
that  growing  palfion  of  the  two  lovers:  he  was  fond  of  I 
Feizi,  who  had  gained  his  affeftion  by  his  addrefs  and  ,  I 
docility ;  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  I 
The  young  man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude,  I 
refolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer ;  and  falling  at 
the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difeovered  the  impofture,  and  d 

allied  pardon  for  his  offence.  The  prieft,  without  re-  ,1 

proaching  him  in  the  lead,  feized  a  poniard  which  hung 
at  bis  girdle,  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  bread,  M 
if  Feizi  had  not  prevented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his 
arm.  The  young  man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him, 
and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  eixpiate 
his  treachery.  The  Bramin,  burfting  into  tears,  pro- 
mited  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he  (hould  fwear 
never  to  tranflate  the  Bedas  or  facred  volumes,  or  dif- 
clofe  to  any  perfon  whatever  the  fymbol  of  the  Bramin  |]I 
creed.  Feizi  readily  promifed  all  that  the  Bramin  re¬ 
quired  :  how  far  he  kept  his  word  is  not  known  ;  but 
the  facred  books  of  the  Indians  have  never  been  tranf- 
lated  by  him,  or  any  one  elle,  to  this  day.  As  the 
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I  ram  las,  Braming  arc  the  only  perfons  who  underftand  the  lan*  the  life.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  they  have  built  Brampton 
|iramp”ur.  guage  of  the  facred  book,  their  comments  on  the  text  a  new  town,  which  is  in  a  better  fituation.  A  great  _  U. 

V  r^rr>^  fxo  n  tkot  Kovp  m nAf*  nn  ift  nar\At*A  rm  In  f Ki o  tnurn  .-■» r\A  ir*1f  V*o.uCtl, 


are  the  fame  as  thofe  that  have  ever  been  made  on  re¬ 
ligious  books  ;  all  the  maxims  which  fancy,  interell, 
paffion,  or  falfe  zeal  can  fugged,  are  to  be  found  in 
thefe  volumes.  See  the  articles  Shaftah  and  Ve- 
dam. 

They  own  a  fupreme  God,  who  created  Brama,  and 


trade  is  carried  on  in  this  town,  and  throughout  all  u 
the  province,  where  there  is  made  a  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton-cloths,  as  cotton  is  in  greater  plenty  here 
than  in  any  other  place  of  the  empire.  E.  Long.  77, 
25.  N.  Lat.  21.  10. 

BRAMPTON,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  England* 


gave  him  a  power  to  create  the  world.  They  havealfo  feated  not  far  “from  the  Pi&s  wall,  and  on  the  river' 

their  fubaltern  deities,  their  pagods  or  temples,  and  T~*v:"  T*  “  - — ug  -1 —  L  "  -*i  — r-“ 

idols,  whom  they  fan  to  defend  from  flies,  dancing  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  alfo  hold  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the 


fun,  conlidered  as  the  fource  of  light  and  heat,  whereby 
all  nature  is  fecundified. 

Their  pagods  or  temples  confift  of  three  parts.  The 
firfl  is  a  vaulted  roof,  iupported  on  Hone  columns :  it 
lies  open,  and  all  perfons,  without  diftin&ion,  are  al- 


Irthin.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  but  at  prefent  it 
very  fmall.  W.  Long.  2,  40.  N.  Lat.  54.  50. 

BRAN,  the  Ikins  or  hulks  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat 
ground,  feparated  from  the  flour  by  a  fieve  or  boulter. 
It  contains,  befides,  a  portion  of  the  farinaceous  mat* 
ter ;  this  is  lefs  glutinous  than  the  finer  flour,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a  detergent  quality  ;  infufions  of  bran 
are  not  unfrequently  employed  in  this  intention  exter* 


lowed  to  enter  into  it.  It  is  adorned  with  fymbolical  nally,  and  fometimes  likewife  takes  inwardly, 
figures,  made  of  wood,  as  elephants,  oxen,  and  horfes.  Among  the  ancients,  bran  was  ufed  as  an  erotic,  to 
The  fecond  part  is  open  in  the  day-time,  and  (hut  at  excite  love.  Bran  boiled,  purges  fcarf,  dandrefF,  and 
night.  It  is  filled  with  grotefque  and  monftrous  figures,  cleanfes  the  hands  in  lieu  of  foap.  The  dyers  reckon 
as  men  with  many  heads  and  arms.  The  third,  which  it  among  the  not-colouring  drugs  ;  and  ufe  it  for  ma- 
is  a  kind  of  chancel,  is  kept  always  Ihut,  with  a  very  king  what  they  call  the  four  waters,  with  which  they 
ftrong  gate.  In  this  is  placed  the  ftatue  of  the  deity  prepare  their  feveral  dyes.  Bran  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  me- 
to  whom  the  pagod  is  dedicated.  A  great  number.of  dicine  for  horfes.  See  Farriery,  $  1.  6. 
lamps  burn  day  and  night  before  the  idol  The  Bra- 
mins,  before  they  go  into  the  pagod,  pull  off  their 
(hoes,  and  leave  them  at  the  door. 

The  Bramins  of  Siam  and  Coromandel  maintain  of  the  mere  furface  of  the  trunk,  but  are  profoundly 
that  the  earth  will  be  deftroyed  by  fire  ;  and  the  for-  rooted  therein,  fo  as  not  only  to  penetrate  the  cortical* 


BRANCH,  in  botany,  an  arm  of  a  tree,  or  a  part 
which,  fprouting  out  from  the  trunk,  helps  to  form  the 
head  or  crown  thereof.  Branches  do  not  fpring  out 


but  alfo  the  woody  fubllance,  and  even  the  pith. 
The  conftituent  parts  therefore  of  a  branch  are  the 


mer  affert  that  another  will  arife  out  of  its  alhes,  in 
which  there  Ihall  be  no  fea,  nor  any  change  of  feafons, 
but  an  eternal  fpring  ;  and  the  latter  maintain  a  plu-  fame  as  of  the  trunk,  viz.  lkin,  bark,  wood,  and  pith, 
rality  of  worlds,  which  are  alternately  deftroyed  and  See  the  article  Plants. 

renewed.  Branches  of  a  Bridle ,  in  the  manege,  are  two  pieces 

Robert  de  Nobili,  an  Italian  Jefnit,  and  one  of  the  of  iron  bended,  which,  in  the  interval  between  the  one 


Indian  miffionaries,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  in  order  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  his  million,  affumed 
the  tide  and  appearance  of  a  Bramin,  and  at  length 
perfuaded  the  credulous  people  that  he  was  in  reality 


and  the  other,  bear  the  bit-mouth,  the  crofs-chains, 
and  the  curb ;  fo  that  on  one  end  they  anfwer  to  the 
head-ftall,  and  on  the  other  to  the  reins,  in  order  to 
keep  the  horfe’s  head  in  fubje&ion.  With  regard  to 


_  member  of  that  venerable  order.  He  forged  a  deed  their  form  and  ftru&ure,  branches  are  either  llrait, 
in  the  ancient  Indian  characters,  Ihowing  thatthe  Bra-  form  of  a  piftol,  for  young  horfes  to  form  their  niouth  ;‘ 
mins  of  Rome  were  older  than  thofe  of  India,  and  that  or  after  the  conftable  of  France’s  falhion,  proper  for  a 

.  **  ”  horfe  that  carries  his  head  well.  Some  are  in  form  of 

a  gigot  or  leg,  which  will  prevent  horfes  from  carrying 


the  Jefuits  of  Rome  defeended  in  a  direCl  line  from 
the  god  Brahma.  He  farther  declared  on  oath,  that 
he  derived  his  origin  from  this  Indian  deity.  By  this  too  low :  Some  are  in  form  of  a  bent  knee,  contrived 
impofture  he  prolelyted  twelve  eminent  Bramins,  whofe  for  horfes  that  arm  themfelves  againll  the  operation  of 
influence  proved  very  favourable  to  his  million.  After  the  bit;  and  others  after  the  French  falhion,  which 

his  death,  thePortuguefe  Jefuits  carried  on  the  impofture  t— -J1~ -1 -  1  -r—  - — L  -*•  -1--  r— M-  l-~l~  --- 1 

with  very  confiderable  fuccefs.  Thefe  millions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  fufpended  and  abandoned  in  confequence  of 
a  papal  mandate,  iffued  out  in  the  year  1 744,  by  Be¬ 
nedict  XIV.  who  declared  his  difapprobation  of  the 


is  hardly  above  of  an  inch  at  the  fevile  hole,  and 
kneed  x \  inch  at  the  jarret  or  ham. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  l .  That  the  farther  the  branch 
is  from  the  horfe’s  neck,  the  more  effeft  it  will  have. 
2.  That  Ihort  branches,  exteris  paribus,  are  ruder,  and 


artifices  that  had  been  ufed  in  the  converfion  of  the  their  effeCts  more  fudden,  than  thofe  of  longer.  3.  That 
Indians.  See  further  under  the  article  Observa-  the  branch  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  a 


TORY. 

BRAMPOUR,  or  Brampore,  a  city  of  Afia,  ir 
the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  capital  of  Can- 
difh.  It  formerly  flood  on  as  much  ground  as  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  chiefly  Inhabited 


horfe’s  neck ;  and  one  may  fooner  err  in  choofing  one 
too  Ihort  than  too  long. 

Branches  of  Ogives,  in  architecture,  are  the  arches 
of  Gothic  vaults.  Thefe  arches,  traverfing  from  one 
ngle  to  another  diagonal-wife,  form  a  crofs  between 


by  Banians.  The  ftreets  are  numerous,  but  narrow,  the  other  arches,  which  make  the  fides  of  the  fquare, 
with  low  thatched  houfes  made  of  earth,  though  a  few  of  which  the  arches  are  diagonals. 
are-  rnvpmA  uritVi  vnmiftipd  tiles.  In  rainv  weather  BRANCH-Stand,  with  falconers,  a  term  ufed  to  fig- 

nify  the  making  a  hawk  leap  from  tree  to  tree,  till  the 


many  of  the  ftreets  are  overflowed.  In  the  market¬ 
place  is  the  ftatue  of  an  elephant  in  red  Hone,  as  big  as  <log  fprings  the  game. 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
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B RANCHER,  among  fportfmen,  a  young  hawk, 
newly  taken  out  of  the  neft,  that  can  hop  from  bough 
to  bough. 

j  BRANCHLE,  or  Gills,  in  the  anatomy  of  fifties, 
the  parts  correfponding  to  the  lungs  of  land- animals. 
All  fifties  except  the  cetaceous  ones,  and  the  pteromy- 
zum,  which  have  lungs,  are  furniftied  with  thefe  organs 
of  refpiration.  See  Comparative  Anatomy. 

BRANCHIDvE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  priefts  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  at  Didymus  in  Ionia, 
a  province  of  leffer  Afia,  towards  the  iEgean  fea,  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Caria.  They  opened  to  Xerxes  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  riches  whereof  he  took  away. 
After  which,  thinking  it  unfafe  to  flay  in  Greece,  they 
fled  to  Sogdiana,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea,' 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  where  they  built  a  city, 
called  by  their  own  name  :  but  they  did  not  efcape  the 
punifhment  of  their  crime  ;  for  Alexander  the  Great 
Raving  conquered  Darius  king  of  Perfia,  and  being  in¬ 
formed  of  their  treachery,  put  them  all  to  the  fword, 
and  razed  their  city,  thus  punifliing  the  impiety  of  the 
fathers  in  their  poflerity. 

BRANCHIOSTEGI,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  term  ufed 
to  exprefs  one  of  the  general  claffes  of  fifties  ;  the  cha- 
rafters  of  which  are,  that  the  rays  of  the  fins  are  of  a 
bonv  fubflance  ;  but  thefe  fifh  have  no  bones  orofficula 
at  the  branchiae,  ast.he  malacopterygious  and  acanthop- 
terygious  fifties  all  have. 

BRANCHQN,  a  town  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Namur,  feated  on  the  river  Mehaigne. 
E.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  32. 

BR AND-Sunday,  Dimanche  d.s  Brandons ,  in 
French  ecclefiaitieal  writers,  denotes  the  firfl  Sunday 
in  Lent  5  which  is  thus  called  on  account  of  an  anci¬ 
ent  practice  in  the  Lyonnois,  where  the  peafants,  in 
the  night  of  this  day,  walked  about  their  orchards, 
gardens,  &c.  with  torches  lighted,  or  fire-brands  in 
their  hands  ;  in  which  plight  they  vifited  every  tree,  and 
addreffing  themfelves  to  them  one  after  another,  threat¬ 
ened  that  if  they  did  not  bear  fruit  well  the  enfuing 
Lafon,  they  fhould  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  and 
burnt.  This  is  evidently  a  relift  of  paganifm ;  the 
like  of  which  was  praftifed  by  the  ancient  idolaters  in 
the  month  of  February  5  hence  called  Feb ruat i us,  a  fe- 
Iruando. 

BRANDEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  feated  on  the 
river  Elbe.  E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  15. 

BRANDENBURG  (Marquifate  of),  a  large  coun¬ 
try  of  Germany,  having  Mecklenburgh  and  Pomera¬ 
nia  on  the  north ;  Poland,  on  the  eaft ;  Silefia,  with 
the  Lufatias,  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  Anhalt,  and 
duchy  of  Magdebourg,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  part  of  the 
fame  duchy,  and  that  of  Lunenburg,  on  the  weft.  Its 
greateft  length  is  near  200  miles,  and  its  greateft 
breadth  near  100.  Its  northern  fituation  makes  it  very 
cold  for  feven  or  eight  months  in  winter.  The  foil  in 
general  is  far  from  being  fruitful,  a  great  part  of  it 
confifting  of  fand  :  yet  there  arefeveral  fruitful  fpots  in 
it ;  and  the  whole,  under  the  laft  and  prefent  reign,  has 
been  greatly  improved,  and  much  better  peopled.  In 
fome  parts  there  is  great  plenty  of  potatoes  and  tur¬ 
nips  ;  in  others  of  buck-wheat,  millet,  and  flax ;  in  o- 
thers  of  tobacco,  woad,  and  other  herbs  for  dyeing. 
All  forts  of  colour  earths,  together  with  alum,  fait- 
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petre,  amber,  iron,  Hone,  and  medicinal  fprings,  are  B 
found  in  it.  Abundance  of  cattle,  efpecially  fheep,  are 
bred  here  ;  and  the  woods  not  only  fupply  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  fuel,  but  with  timber,  charcoal,  tar,  and 
wood-afties,  both  for  domeftic  ufes  and  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  The  culture  of  ftlk  alfo  is  carried  on  in  thiscountry 
with  great  fuccefs.  The  principal  rivers  by  which  it  is 
watered  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Prignitz,  the  Ha¬ 
vel,  the  Wart  1 ,  and  the  Spree.  Some  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  abound  in  fifh,  and  are  united  by  canals,  for  the 
benefit  of  navigation.  They  reckon  in  the. whole  Mark 
1 20  towns,  above  2500  villages,  and  about  800,000 
inhabitants.  The  ftates  here  confifi  of  the  nobility  and 
towns,  wliofe  afiembly-houfe  is  in  the  Spandau-ftreet  at 
Berlin,  and  who  ftill  enjoy  fome  fmall  remains  of  their 
ancient  privileges.  The  hereditary  offices  of  the  mar¬ 
quifate  are  a  marfhal,  chamberlain,  cup-bearer,  pur¬ 
veyor,  fewer,  treafijrer,  and  ranger.  The  king  of 
Pruffia,  who  is  alfo  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  with  his 
whole  court,  fire  Calvinifts  ;  but  the  religion  of  mod  o£ 
the  inhabitants  is  Lutheranifm.  The  churches  of  both 
perfnafions  are  well  endowed,  and  the  laity  jointly  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  government.  TheRoman-catholics  are 
alfo  tolerated  here.  In  fhort,  every  inhabitant  enjoys 
full  liberty  of  confidence.  A  great  variety  of  manu- 
faftures,  mofl  of  which  were  introduced  by  the  French 
refugees,  are  carried  on  in  the  marquifate,  efpecially  at 
Berlin  and  Potfdam  ;  where  arc  alfo  excellent  painters, 
ftatuaries,  and  engravers.  By  means  of  thefe  manufac¬ 
tures,  fabrics,  and  arts,  not  only  large  fums  are  kept 
in  the  country,  but  alfo  imported  from  other  parts,  to 
which  confiderable  quantities  of  the  manufaftures,  and 
natural  produftions,  are  exported.  For  the  education 
of  youth,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  befides  La¬ 
tin  fchools  in  feveral  places,  and  gymnafia,  there  is  an 
univerfity  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  an  academy 
of  fciences  at  Berlin. 

The  Brandenburg  family  is  of  great  antiquity.  Some 
hiftorians  fay  it  was  founded  by  the  Sclavonians,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Branber,  which  fignifies  the 
“  Guards  of  the  Forefts  and  the  Germans  called  it 
Btanburgh.  Henry  I.  furnamed  the  Fowler,  fortified 
this  place  in  the  year  923,  to  ferve  as  a  rampart  a- 
gainft  the  Huns,  a  warlike  nation,  who  were  extreme¬ 
ly  troublefome  by  their  frequent  incurfions.  He  be¬ 
llowed  the  government  on  Sifroi,  Count  of  Ringelheim, 
with  the  title  of  Margrave  or  Marquis,  which  fignifies 
Proteftorof  the  Marches  or  Frontiers,  in  923.  Itde- 
fcended  to  Geron,  Margrave  of  Lnfatia ;  which,  in 
fncceffion  of  time,  patted  into  the  families  of  Staden, 
Afcania,  Bellenftadt,  and  that  of  Bavaria,  till  the 
Emperor  Sigifmund,  with  the  confent  of  the  ftates  of 
the  empire  in  1416,  gave  perpetual  inveftiture  to  Fre¬ 
derick  VI.  of  Nurenberg  ;  who  alfo,  the  following  year, 
received  from  the  Emperor,  at  the  diet  of  Conilance, 
the  inveftiture  of  the  country  of  Brandenburg  as  Fre¬ 
derick  I.  having  had  previoufly  conferred  upon  him  the 
dignity  of  eleftor  and  arch-chamberlain  of  the  hoLy 
Roman  empire. 

Brandenburg  remained  long  in  fubjeftion  to  Po¬ 
land  ;  and  the  inveftiture  of  Pruffia  was  granted  by  the. 
Polilh  kings  to  each  fucceeding  margrave.  Frederick- 
William,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Poland,  was  acknowledged  to  be  fovereign  of  Ducal 
Pruffia 
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iianden-  PrufEIa  by  ati  affembly  of  the  dates  at  Konigfberg 
huiJ)t.  t\'  jy.  1663.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  Em- 

v  peror  confirmed  this  title  ;  and  Frederick,  the  fon  of 

Frederick-William,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Pruilia 
Jan.  18.  1701.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  who 
performed  the  greateft  fervices  to  his  country,  and 
prepared  the  materials  of  the  future  grandeur  of  the 
late  fovereign,  Frederick  III.  who  began  his  reign 
on  the  31ft  of  May  1740,  at  the  age  of  28.  See 
Prussia. 

Among  the  electors  he  poffeffes  the  feventh  place. 
As  arch-chamberlain,  he  carries  the  fceptre  before  the 
emperor  at  his  coronation,  and  brings  him  water  in  a 
filver  bafon  to  wafh  with.  In  the  college  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  he  has  five  voices.  His  aflcffment,  as 
ele&or,  is  60  horfe  and  277  foot,  or  1828  florins  in 
lieu  of  them.  To  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar,  his  quota 
is  81 1  rix-dollars,  58  kruitzers,  each  term.  As  to  the 
orders  of  the  knights  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  Merit, 
it  is  fufficient  here  to  obferve,  that  the  former  was  in- 
ftituted  by  Frederic  I.  at  his  coronation,  and  the  other 
by  the  prefent  king.  For  the  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  there  are  feveral 
fupreme  colleges  and  tribunals  ;  particularly  for  the  de¬ 
partments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  and  the  finances,  there 
are  diftincl  boards.  Here  is  a  fupreme  ecclefiafticaly 
council  and  confiftory  for  the  Lutherans ;  a  fupreme 
j  dire&oiy  of  the  Calvinifl  ehurch  ;  a  fupreme  medicinal 

college  ;  a  fupreme  mine-office  ;  a  college  or  board  of 
trade,  &c.  Thofe  of  the  French  nation,  fettled  in  this 
country,  are  allowed  particular  courts  of  their  own. 
The  amount  of  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  Mark,  ari- 
fing  from  the  domains,  prote&ion-money  paid  by  the 
jews,  tolls,  land-tax,  mines,  forefts,  duties  on  ftamp- 
paper,  fait,  and  variety  of  other  impofts  and  excifes,  is 
computed  at  about  2,500,000  crowns ;  but  the  money 
is  laid  to  be  much  inferior  in  goodnefs  to  that  of  Saxony 
and  the  dominions  of  Hanover.  During  the  late  con¬ 
tinental  war  it  was  extr  emely  debafed.  Some  eftimate 
the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  and 
electoral  dominions  at  5,000,000,  and  the  revenues  at 
:  about  2,000,000  fterling.  Upwards  of  1 00,000  men 

;  are  kept  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  which  are  faid  to 

j  coll  more  than  half  of  the  royal  revenue.  Thefe  troops 

are  under  ftrift  difeipline,  very  expert  at  their  exercife, 
always  in  readinefs  to  mareh,  and  always  complete. 
Each  regiment  has  a  particular  canton  or  diftrift  al¬ 
lotted  it  for  its  quarters  and  raifing  recruits.  The 
infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  and  ‘^e  horfe  and  dra¬ 
goons  in  white ;  and  both  are  required  to  hear  fer- 
inon  twice  a-day  when  in  quarters  or  garrifens.  In 
j  time  of  peace  they  are  allowed,  for  feveral  months  in 

j  j  the  year,  to  hire  themfelves  out,  or  to  follow  their 

bufinefs  either  as  burghers  or  peafants,  in  the  canton 
where  they  are  quartered  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
]  marry.  A  conliderable  part  of  thefe  troops  are  Ration¬ 

ed  in  the  Mark,  particularly  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam. 
i|  The  corps  of  huffars  alone  amounts  to  about  10,000 

It  men.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  is  divided,  in  gene- 

|J  ral,  into  the  ele&oral  and  new  Marks.  The  former  is 

J  again  fubdivided  into  the  old  Mark,  the  Pregnitz,  the 

middle  Mark,  and  the  Ucker  Mark.  The  old  Mark, 
which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Elbe,  between  that 
river  and  Lunenburg,  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and 
30  in  breadth. 
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Brandenburg,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  BrnmJen- 
the  marquifate  of  that  name,  fituated  on  the  river  Ha-  ^urg 
vel,  in  E.  Long.  13.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  It  is  divided  Brandy, 
into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  was  anciently  the  fee  u— y— a 
of  a  bifhop.  The  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Martenbergy  is  planted  with  vines.  Here  is  a 
fmall  colony  of  French  Calvinifts,  with  a  manufacture 
of  cloth,  fuftain,  and  canvas;  and  a  pretty  good  trade  is 
carried  on  by  the  Havel.  The  fort  here  looks  like  a 
fuburb,  and  contains  a  riding-fehool,  with  the  cathedral 
church.  The  greateft  part  alfo  of  the  members  of  the 
chapter  which  ftill  fubfifts,  and  is  compofed  of  a  Lu¬ 
theran  provoft,  dean,  fenior,  fubfenior,  and  three  other 
canons,  refide  in  it.  They  are  diftinguiflied  by  a  crofs 
of  gold  enamelled  with  violet,  terminating  in  eight 
points ;  and  have  a  confiderable  eftate.  Near  the  town 
is  a  large  lake. 

BRANDEUM,  in  ecclefiaftical  writers,  a  linen 
cloth  or  veil  put  over  the  tombs  of  the  apoftles  St  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St  Paul,  and  left  there  for  fome  time ;  by 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  acquire  a  degree  of  fan&ity,  fo 
as  to  be  worftiipped  as  a  relic ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
frequently  ferit  by  the  pope  as  a  prefent  to  fome  prince. 

In  this  fenfe,  Brandeum  amounts  to  the  fame  with  what 
was  otherwife  called  fanftuarium,  fudarium,  orarium, 
and  velum.  The  ufe  of  brandea  was  introduced  as  a 
means  of  diffufing  and  propagating  the  virtues  and  in¬ 
fluences  of  relics,  without  moving,  or  any  way  impair¬ 
ing,  the  fubftance  of  them ;  the  tranflation  of  relics  ia 
early  day's  being  forbidden. 

BRANDING,  in  the  face  or  hand,  denotes  a  pu- 
niftirrient  infli&ed  by  law  on  various  offences,  by  burn¬ 
ing  with  a  hot  iron,  after  the  offender  hath  been  once 
admitted  to  benefit  of  clergy. 

BRANDON,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England,  feated 
on  a  little  river  Oufe,  over  whieh  it  has  a  bridge,  and 
a  ferry  at  a  mile’s  diftance  ;  whence  it  is  divided  into 
Brandon,  and  Brandon-ferry ;  whieh  laft  has  the  mo^l 
bufinefs,  becaufe  commodities  are  brought  thither  from 
the  ifle  of  Ely.  This  place  gives  the  Britifh  title  of 
duke  to  the  family  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland.  E.  Long, 
o.  55.  N.  Lat  52.  30. 

BRANDRITH,  denotes  a  trevet  or  other  iron 
ftand,  whereon  to  ftt  a  veffel  over  the  fire. 

Brandrith,  among  builder?,  denotes  a  fence  or  rail 
about  the  mouth  of  a  well. 

BRANDT  (Gerard),  a  learned  divine  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1626,  and 
was  fuccefiively  minifter  in  feveral  places  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  He  wrote  fome  works  which  are  efteemed,  par¬ 
ticularly  The  Hiftory  of  the  reformation  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  4  vols*4to  ;  and  The  life  of  admiral  Ruyter ; 
both  written  in  the  Flemilh  tongue.  He  died  at  Rot¬ 
terdam  in  1685. 

BRANDY,  a  fpirituous  and  inflammable  liquor, 
extra&ed  from  wine  and  other  liquors  by  diftillation. 

See  Distillation. 

Wine-brandy,  made  in  France,  is  efteemed  the  beft 
In  Europe.  They  make  it  wherever  they  make  wane, 
and  for  that  purpofe  ufe  wine  that  is  pricked  rather  than 
good  wine.  The  chief  brandies  for  foreign  trade,  and 
thofe  accounted  beft,  are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux, 

Rochelle,  Cogniac,  Cbarenton,  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  Or¬ 
leans,  the  county  of  Blafois,  Poiftou,  Touraine,  An¬ 
jou,  Nantz,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign. 

3  T  2  BRANK, 


t  p.  389. 
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BRANK,  an  inftrument  ufed  in  fame  parts  of  with  great  celerity  to  the  mountains  on  the  approach 
Scotland,  and  in  Staffordfhire,  for  correcting  fcolding  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  yet,  as  the  failors  had  difcovered 
women.  It  is  a  fort  of  head-piece,  which  opens  and  in-  a  good  harbour,  the  admiral  thought  proper  to  come 
clofes  the  head  of  the  impatient,  while  an  iron,  (harp  to  an  anchor,  and  called  the  bay  Puerto  Seguro.  Next 
as  a  chiffel,  enters  the  mouth,  and  fubdues  the  more  day  he  fent  another  boat  on  fhore,  and  had  the  good 
dreadful  weapon  within.  Thus  harneffed,  the  offender  fortune  to  lay  hold  on  two  of  the  natives,  whom  lie 
is  led  in  triumph  through  the  {beets.  Dr  Plott,  in  his  clothed  and  treated  kindly,  and  then  difmiffed,  to  make 
Hiftory  of  Staffordfhire,  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  a  proper  report  to  their  countrymen.  The  ftratagem 
minute  defcription  and  figure  of  the  inflrument  f,  which  had  the  defired  effedt.  The  Indians,  having  heard  the 
is  there  called  a  fcolding-bridle ;  and  tells  us,  he  looks  relation  of  the  prifoners,  immediately  crowded  to  the 
upon  it  “  as  mud.  to  be  preferred  to  the  ducking-ftool,  fhore,  finging,  dancing,  and  founding  horns  of  different 
which  not  only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  kinds  ;  which  induced  Cabral  to  land,  and  take  folemn 
alfo  gives  the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  every  dip  ;  to  net-  poffeffion  in  the  name  of  his  Portuguefe  majefly. 


ther  of  which  this  is  at  all  liable.: 

BRANLIN,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  falmon. 
with  feveral  tranfverfe  black  ftreaks,  refembling  the  im- 
preffion  of  fo  many  fingers. 


As  foon  as  the  court  of  Lifbon  had  ordered  a  furvey 
to  be  taken  of  the  harbours,  bays,  rivers,  and  coafls 
of  Brafil,  and  was  convinced  that  the  country  afforded 
neither  gold  nor  fiber,  they  held  it  in  fuch  contempt, 


BRANNODUNUM  (Notitise),  with  a  garrifon  that  they  fent  thither  none  but  condemned  criminals 
of  the  Equites  Dalmatse ;  a  town  of  Britain,  on  the  and  abandoned  women.  Two  fhips  were  fent  every 
Sinus  Metaris:  now  Brancefter,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  year  from  Portugal,  to  carry  the  refufe  of  the  king- 
Wafhes.  dom  to  this  new  world,  and  to  bring  home  parrots  and 

BRANOGENIUM,  or  Branonium,  a  town  of  woods  for  the  dyers  and  cabinet-makers.  Ginger  was 
the  Coritaqi,  a  people  in  the  heart  of  Britain  :  from  afterwards  added  ;  but  foon  after  prohibited,  left  it 
the  diftances  of  the  Itinerary,  Caipden  fuppofes  it  to  fhould  interfere  with  the  fale  of  the  fame  article  from 
be  Worcefter.  India. 

BRANSKA,  a  town  of  Tranfilvania,  fituated  on  the  In  1548,  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  had  taken  re¬ 
river  Marifh.  E.  Long.  23.  15.  N.  Lat.  46.  0.  fuge  in  Portugal,  beginning  to  be  perfecuted  by  the 

BRASIDAS,  a  celebrated  general  of  the  Lacede-  inquifition,  were  ftripped  of  their  poffefiions,  and  ba- 
monians,  about  424  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.  nifhed  to  Brafil.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  en- 
He  defeated  the  Athenians  by  land  and  fea,  took  many  tirely  forfaken.  Many  of  themffound  kind  relations 
places,  and  rendered  his  country  formidable  to  all  the  and  faithful  friends ;  others,  who  were  known  to  be 
neighbouring  ftates.  He  conquered  the  Athenians  on  men  of  probity  and  underftanding,  obtained  money  in 
their  attempting  to Turpi  ife  Amphipolis,  but  died  of  advance  from  merchants  of  different  nations  with  whom- 
the  wounds  he  received  in  that  battle.  See  Attica  they  had  formerly  had  tranfa&ions.  By  the  afliftance 
and  Lacedemon.  of  fome  enterprizing  men,  they  were  enabled  to  culti- 

BRASIDA,  an  anniverfary  folemnity  at  Sparta,  in  vate  fugar-canes,  which  they  firft  procured  from  the 
memory  of  Brafidas,  a  Lacedemonian  captain,  famous  ifland  of  Madeira.  Sugar,  which  till  then  had  been 
for  his  atchievements  at  Methone,  Pylos,  and  Amphi-  ufed  only  in  medicine,  became  an  article  of  luxury, 
polls.  It  was  celebrated  with  facrifices  and  games,  Princes  and  great  men  were  all  eager  to  procure  them- 
wherein  none  were  permitted  to  contend  but  free-born  felves  this  new  fpecies  of  indulgence.  This  circumftance 
Spartans.  Whoever  negle&ed  to  be  prefent  at  the  fo-  proved  favourable  to  Brafil,  and  enabled  it  to  extend 
lemnity  was  fined.  its  fugar  plantations.  The  court  of  Lifbon,  notwith- 

BRASIL,  a  large  country  of  South  America,  be-  Handing  its  prejudices,  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  a  co- 
ing  the  eaftermoft  part  of  that  continent,  lying  between  lony  might  be  beneficial  to  the  mother-country,  with- 
the  equino&ial  line  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  outproducing  gold  or  filver;  and  this  fettlement,  which 
is  about  1560  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth  ;  had  been  wholly  left  to  the  capricious  management  of 
but,  meafuring  along  the  coaft,  it  is  2000  miles  long,  the  colonifts,  was  now  thought  to  deferve  fome  kind 
and  is  bordered  with  mountains  that  open  from  time  of  attention ;  and  accordingly  Thomas  de  Souza  was 
to  time,  and  form  good  harbours  where  veffels  may  lie  fent  thither,  in  1549,  to  regulate  and  fuperintend  it. 
in  fafety.  It  was  accidentally  difcovered  by  the  Por-  This  able  governor  began  by  reducing  thefe  men,, 
tuguefe  in  1500.  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal  had  e-  who  had  always  lived  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy,  into  pro- 
quipped  a  fquadron  of  13  fail,  carrying  1200  foldiers  per  fubordination,  and  bringing  their  fcattered  planta- 
and  failors  deftined  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  the  con-  tions  clofer  together  ;  after  which  he  applied  himfelf 
du&  of  Peter  Alvarez  Cabral.  This  admiral,  quitting  to  acquire  fome  information  refpeCling  the  natives, 
Lifbon  on  the  9th  of  March  1500,  ftruck  out  to  fea  with  whom  he  knew  he  muft  be  inceffantly  engaged- 
to  avoid  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  fleered  his  courfe  either  in  traffic  or  war.  This  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to 
fouthward,  that  he  might  the  more  eafily  turn  the  Cape  accomplifh.  Brafil  was  full  of  fmall  nations,  fome  of 
of  Good  Hope,  which  projefts  a  good  way  into  the  which  inhabited  the  forefts,  and  others  lived  in  the 
ocean.  On  the  24th  of  April,  he  got  fight  of  the  con-  plains  and  along  the  rivers.  Some  had  fettled  habita- 
tinent  of  South  America,  which  he  judged  to  be  a  tions ;  but  the  greater  number  oT  them  led  a  roving 
large  ifland  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft  of  Africa,  life,  and  moll  of  them  had  no  intercourfe  with  each 
Coafting  along  for  fome  time,  he  ventured  to  fend  a  other.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  a  people 
boat  on  fhore  ;  and  was  aftonifhed  to  obferve  the  inha-  would  be  at  all  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke  which 
bitan ts  entirely  different  from  the  Africans  in  features,  the  Portuguefe  wanted  to  put  upon  them  on  their 
hair,  and  complexion.  It  was  found,  however,  im-  arrival.  At  firft  they  only  declined  all  intercourfe  with 
practicable  to  feize  upon  any  of  the  Indians,,  who  retired  thefe  ftrangers:.  but  finding  themfelves  purfued  in  order 
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to  be  made  flaves,  and  to  be  employed  in  the  labours 
J  of  the  field,  they  took  the  refolution  to  murder  and 
devour  all  the  Europeans  they  could  feize  upon.  The 
friends  and  relations  of  the  favages  that  were  taken  pri- 
foner3,  alfo  ventured  to  make  frequent  attempts  to  re- 
.  fcue  them,  and  were  fometimes  fuccefsful ;  fo  that  the 
Portuguefe  were  forced  to  attend  to  the  double  employ¬ 
ments  of  labour  and  war. 

Souza  did  not  bring  a  fufficient  number  of  forces  to 
change  the  fituation  of  affairs.  Indeed,  by  building 
San  Salvador,  he  gave  a  centre  to  the  colony  ;  but 
the  honour  of  fettling,  extending,  and  making  it  really 
tifeful  co  the  mother-country,  was  referved  for  the  Je- 
fuits  who  attended  him.  Thefe  men,  who  for  their 
arts  of,  infinuation  and  addrefs  have  been  equalled  by 
none,  difperled  themfelves  among  the  Indians.  When 
any  of  the  miffionaries  were  murdered,  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  replaced  by  others;  and  feeming  to  be  in- 
fpired  only  with  fentiments  of  peace  and  charity,  the 
Indians,  in  procefs  of  time,  grew  not  only  familiar  but 
paffionately  fond  of  them.  As  the  miffionaries  were 
too  few  in  number  to  tranfaft  all  the  bufinefs  themfelves, 
they  frequently  deputed  fome  of  the  moft  intelligent 
Indians  in  their  ftead.  Thefe  men  having  diftributed 
hatchets,  knives,  and  looking-glades,  among  the  fa¬ 
vages  they  met  with,  repreiented  the  Portuguefe  as  a 
harmlefs,  humane,  and  good  fort  of  people. 

The  profperity  of  the  colony  of  Brafil,  which  was 
vifible  to  all  Europe,  excited  the  envy  of  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Dutch  fucceffively.  The  latter,  indeed, 
bid  faireft  for  the  conqueft  of  the  whole.  Their  ad¬ 
miral  Henry  Eonk  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1630,  with  46  men  of  war,  on  the  coaft  of  Fer- 
nambucca,  one  of  the  largeft  and  belt  fortified  captain- 
fhips  of  thefe  parts.  He  reduced  it  after  fevcral  obfti- 
nate  engagements,  in  which  he  was  always  victorious. 
The  troops  he  left  behind  fubdued  the  captainfhips  of 
Temaraca,  Pareiba,  and  Rio  Grande,  in  the  years 
i 633,  1 634,  and  1 63 5.  Thefe,  as  well  as  Fernambucca, 
furniffied  annually  a  large  quantity  of  fugar,  a  great 
deal  of  wood  for  dyeing,  and  other  commodities.  The 
Hollanders  were  fo  elated  with  the  acquifition  of  this 
wealth,  which  flowed  to  Amfterdam  initead  of  Lifbon, 
that  they  determined  to  conquer  all  the  Brafils,  and 
entrufted  Maurice  of  Naffau  with  the  conduCt  of  this 
enterptize.  That  general  reached  the  place  of  his  def- 
tination  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1637.  He  found 
the  foldiers  fo  well  difeiplined,  the  commanders  fuch 
experienced  men,  and  fo  much  readinefs  in  all  to  engage, 
that  he  direCtly  took  the  field.  He  was  fucceffively  op- 
pofed  by  Albuquerque,  Banjola,  Lewis  Rocca  de  Bor¬ 
gia,  and  the  Brafilian  Cameron,  the  idol  of  his  people, 
paffionately  fond  of  the  Portuguefe,  brave,  aClive,  cun¬ 
ning,  and  who  wanted  no  qualification  nectffary  for  a 
general,  but  to  have  learned  the  art  of  war  under  able 
commanders.  Thefe  feveral  chiefs  exerted  their  utmoft 
efforts  to  defend  the  pofleffions  that  were  under  their 
protection ;  but  their  endeavours  proved  ineffectual. 
The  Dutch  feized  upon  the  captainffiips  of  Siara,  Se- 
regippe,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Bahia.  Seven 
of  the  15  provinces  which  compofed  the  colony  had  al¬ 
ready  fubmitted  to  them,  and  they  flattered  themfelves 
that  one  or  two  campaigns  would  make  them  matters 
of  the  reft  of  their  enemies  poffeffions  in  that  part  of 
America  j  when  they  were  fuddenly  checked  by  the 
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revolution  happening  on  the  baniftunent  of  Philip  IV.  Brsffl. 
and  placing  the  Duke  of  Braganza  on  the  throne!  After 1 '  — V— 
this,  the  Portuguefe  recovering  their  fpirits,  foon  drove 
the  Dutch  out  of  Brafil,  and  have  continued  matters 
of  it  ever  fince. 

Fhe  country  of  Brafil  is  divided  into  the  following 
provinces,  viz.  Park,  Maragnano,  Siara,  Rio  Grande, 

Pareiba,  Tamarica,  Fernambucca,  Seregippe,  Bahia, 

Porto  Seguro,  Efperito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Angra, 

St  Vincent,  and  Del  Rcy.  See  thefe  articles. 

The  firft  afpeCt  of  the  country  from  the  fea  is  rather 
unfavourable,  as  it  appears  high,  rough,  and  unequal ; 
but,  on  a  more  narrow  infpeCt ion,  nothing  can  be  more 
delightful,  the  eminences  being  covered  with  woods, 
and  the  valleys  and  favannahs  with  the  moft  refreffiing 
verdure.  In  fo  vaft  a  trail;  of  land,  it  qannot  be  imagi¬ 
ned  that  the  climate  will  be  found  at  all  equal,  or  the 
feafons  unifoi  m.  The  northern  provinces  are  fubjeCt  to 
heavy  rains  and  variable  winds,  like  other  countries 
under  the  fame  parallels.  Tornadoes,  ftorms,  and  the 
utmoft  fury  of  the  elements,  wreak  their  vengeance 
here  ;  while  the  foutherly  regions  are  bleffed  with  all 
the  comforts  which  a  fine  fertile  foil  and  temperate  cli¬ 
mate  can  afford.  In  fome  of  the  provinces,  the  heat  of 
the  climate  is  thought  to  prove  favourable  to  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  a  great  variety  of  poifonous  reptiles  fome  of 
which,  as  the  liboya,  or  roebuck  fnake,  are  faid  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  length  of  30  feet,  and  to  be  two  or  three 
yards  in  circumference.  The  rattfefnake,  and  other  rep¬ 
tiles  of  the  fame  kind,  grow  likewife  to  an  enormous 
fize  ;  and  the  ferpent  called  ibibaloka  is  affirmed  to  be 
feven  yards  long,  and  Haifa  yard  in  circumference,  pof- 
feffed  too  of  a  poifon  inftantaneoufly  fatal  to  the  human 
race.  Here  alfo  are  fcorpions,  ant  bears,  tygers  or  ma- 
dilloes,  porcupines,  janonveras,  and  an  animal  called 
tapir ajfon,  which  is  the  production  of  a  bull  and  an  afs, 
having  a  great  refemblance  to  both.  No  country  on 
earth  affords  a  greater  number  of  beautiful  birds,  nor 
variety  of  the  moft  exquifite  fruits  ;  but  the  chief  com¬ 
modities  are  Brafil- wood,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  amber¬ 
gris,  rofin,  balfams,  indigo,  fweetmeats,  fugar,  tobac¬ 
co,  gold,  diamonds,  beautiful  pebbles,  cryftal,  emeralds, 
jafper,  and  other  precious  ftones  ;  in  all  which  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  carry  on  fuch  an  amazing  trade,  as,may  juftly 
be  reputed  the  fupport,  and  indeed  the  vital  fountain, 
of  the  mother-country.  The  gold  and  diamond  mine* 
are  but  a  recent  difeovery  :  they  were  firft  opened  in  the 
year  1681  ;  and  have  fince  yielded  above  five  millions 
Sterling  annually,  of  which  fum  a  fifth  belongs  to  the 
crown.  So  plentiful  are  diamonds  in  this  eountry,  that 
the  court  of  Portugal  hath  found  it  neeeffary  to  reftrain 
their  importation,  to  prevent  too  great  a  diminution  of 
their  value.  They  are  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  dear  as. 
thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  do  they  fparkle  fo  much, 
but  they  are  whiter.  The  Brafilian  diamonds  are  fold 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  Oriental  ones,  fuppofing^ 
the  weights  to  be  equal.  The  largeft  diamond  in  the 
world  was  fent  from  Brafil  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  It 
weighs  1 680  carats,  or  1  2-J  ounces  ;  and  has  been  va¬ 
lued  at  L. 56,787,500.  Some  flulful  lapidaries,  however,, 
are  of  opinion  that  this  fuppofed  diamond  is  only  a  to- 
paa;  in  which  cafe  a  very  great  abatement  muft  be 
made  in  its  value.  The  crown-revenue  arifing  from  this 
colony  amounts  to  two  millions  Sterling  in  gold,  if  we 
may  credit  fome  late  writers,  befides  the  duties  and 
cuftoms. 
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Bt-iifil  cnfloms  on  merchandife  imported  from  that  quarter. 

Brifs  indeed  is  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  precious  metal 

.  produced  by  the  mines  ;  but,  every  other  confequent 
advantage  confidered,  it  probably  does  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  the  truth.  The  exceffive  confluence  of  people  to 
the  Brafil  colonies,  as  well  from  other  countries  as  from 
Portugal,  not  only  enlarges  the  imports  of  gold,  but, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  Europe  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  exportation  of  the  manufaftures  of  this  hemi- 
fphere  ;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  following.  Great 
Biitain  fends  woollen  manufaftures  ;  fuch  as  fine  broad 
medley  cloths,  fine  Span! fir  cloths,  fcarlet  and  black 
cloths ;  ferges,  duroys,  druggets,  fagatliies,  fhalloons, 
camblets,  and  Norwich  fluffs  ;  black  Colchefter  bays  ; 
fays,  and  perpetuanas  called  long  ells  ;  hats,  flockings, 
and  gloves.  Holland,  Germany,  and  Fiance,  chiefly 
export  fine  hollands,  bone-lace,  and  fine  thread:  filk 
manufaftures,  pepper,  lead,  blcck  tin,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  are  alfo  fent  from  different  countries.  Befides 
the  particulars  already  fpecified,  England  likewife 
trades  with  Portugal,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafils,  in  cop¬ 
per  and  brafs,  wrought  and  unwrought  pewter,  and  all 
kinds  of  hardware  :  all  which  articles  have  fo  enlarged 
the  Portuguefe  trade,  that,  infiead  of  1 2  fhips  ufually 
employed  in  the  Brafil  commerce,  there  are  now  never 
fewer  than  ioo  fail  of  large  veffels  conflantly  going  and 
returning  to  thofe  colonies.  To  all  this  may  be  added 
the  vaft  flave-trade  carried  on  with  the  coaft  of  Africa 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafil  colonies  ;  which,  we  may  be¬ 
lieve,  employs  a  great  Humber  of  fhipping,  from  the 
multitude  of  flaves  that  are  annually  tranfported.  In¬ 
deed  the  commerce  of  Brafil  alone  is  fufficient  to  raife 
Portugal  to  a  confiderable  height  of  naval  power,  as  it 
maintains  a  conflant  nurfery  of  feamen  :  yet  a  certain 
infatuation  in  the  policy  of  the  country  has  prevented 
that  effeft  even  amidll  all  thefe  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages.  All  the  fhips  in  this  trade,  being  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  government,  have  their  appointed  feafons 
of  going  and  returning,  under  convoy  of  a  certain  num-  • 
ber  of  men  of  war :  nor  can  a  Angle  (hip  clear  out  or 
go,  except  with  the  fleet,  but  by  a  fpecial  licence  from 
the  king,  which  is  feldom  granted  ;  though  it  is  eafily 
determined,  that  fuch  reftriftions  can  prove  no  way  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  general  commerce,  though  poflibly  the 
crown-revenue  may  be  better  guarded  thereby.  The 
fleets  fail  in  the  following  order,  and  at  the  following 
ftated  periods  :  That  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  fets  fail  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  ;  the  fleet  to  Bahia,  or  the  bay  of  All  Saints,  in 
February  ;  and  the  third  fleet,  to  Fernambucca,  in  the 
month  of  March, 

Brasil- Wood,  or  Brazil-wood,  an  American  wood 
of  a  red  colour,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  denominated 
varioufly,  according  to  the  places  from  whence  it  is 
brought :  Thus  we  have  brafil  of  Fernambucca,  Japan, 
Lamon,  See.  For  its  defeription,  &c.  fee  Gesalpina. 

BRASILETTO,  the  fame  with  Brafil-wood. 

BRASLAW,  a  confiderable  town  of  Poland,  in  Li¬ 
thuania,  and  palatinate  of  Wilna,  with  a  caftle.  It  is 
feated  on  a  fmall  lake,  in  E.  Long.  17.  5.  N.  Lat. 
55-  45- 

BRASS,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  yellow  copper ,  is 
a  faftitious  metal,  made  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  lapis 
calaminaris.  See  Chemistry- Index. 

The  firft  formation  of  brafs,  as  we  are  aflured  by 
feripture,  was  prior  to  the  flood,  and  difeovered  even 
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in  the  feventh  generation  from  Adamf.  But  the  ufe  of  Brafs.  . 
it  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  and  the  Arundeliau'~"v~~4' 
marbles  aflert,  previous  to  the  knowledge  of  iron.  They  t  GeIU  lVl  1 
were  both  firft  known  in  the  fame  generation,  and  firft 
wrought  by  the  fame  difeoverer.  And  the  knowledge 
of  them  muft  have  been  equally  carried  over  the  world 
afterwards,  with  the  fpreading  of  the  colonies  of  the 
Noachidae.  An  acquaintance  with  the  one  or  the  other 
was  abfolutely  neeeffary  to  the  exiftence  of  the  colo- 
nifts ;  the  clearing  away  of  the  woods  about  their  fet- 
tlements,and  the  ereftion  of  houfes  for  their  habitation. 

The  ancient  Britons, .though  acquainted  from  the  re¬ 
mote!!  periods  with  the  ufe  of  both  thefe  metals,  re¬ 
mained  long  ignorant  that  they  were  to  be  obtained  in 
the  ifland.  Before  this  difeovery  they  imported  all 
their  iron  and  brafs  from  the  continent.  And  when 
they  had  at  length  detefted  the  former  in  their  own 
hills,  and  had  ceafed  to  introduce  it,  they  continued  to 
receive  the  latter.  Their  want  of  the  metal  remained, 
and  no  mines  of  it  were  opened  in  the  ifland.  In  the 
earlieft  ages,  w'hofe  manners  have  been  delineated  by 
hillory,  we  find  the  weapons  of  their  warriors  invari¬ 
ably  framed  of  this  faftitious  metal ;  and  the  moft  au¬ 
thentic  of  all  the  profane  records  of  antiquity,  the  A- 
rundelian  marbles,  for  that  reafon,  miftakenly  date  the 
firft  difeovery  of  iron  a  couple  of  centuries  below  the  v 

Trojan  war.  Every  military  nation,  as  fuch,  is  natu- 
rally  ftudious  of  brightnefs  in  its  arms  ;  and  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  particularly,  gloried  in  the  neatnefs  of  theirs.  For 
this  reafon  the  nations  of  the  world  Hill  fabricated  their 
arms  of  brafs,  even  long  after  the  Arundelian  sera  for 
the  difeovery  of  iron  ;  and  the  Britons  continued  to 
import  it  from  the  continent,  though  they  had  found 
iron  to  be  a  native  of  the  country,  and  could  have  fup- 
plied  themfelves  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it. 

Mr  Whittakerf  fuppofes,  that  when  the  Britons  de-  f  Hijl. «/ 
rived  their  iron  and  brafs  from  thecontinent,  they  pur-  MancbtjR 
chafed  the  latter  at  an  eafier  expence  than  the  former. 

The  Gauls  had  many  large  brafs  works  carried  on  in  *  j 
the  kingdom,  but  feem  to  have  had  few  iron  forges 
within  it.  And  this  would  naturally  induce  the  Belg-.e 
to  be  lefs  diligent  in  their  inquiry  after  the  veins  of 
copper  and  calamine  at  home,  than  for  the  courles  of 
iron  ore ;  though  the  one  was  equally  difcoverable  in 
the  ifland  as  the  other,  and  lay  equally  within  the  Bel- 
gic  regions  of  it.  Brafs  being  thus  cheaper  than  iron, 
they  neceffarily  formed  with  it  fome  domefticas  well  as  i 

military  implements.  Such  were  common  among  the 
Gauls ;  and  fuch  were  familiar  to  the  Britons,  either  j 

imported  into  the  ifland,  as  fome  actually  were,  or  ma¬ 
nufactured  within  it,  as  others  alfo  affuredly  were.  The 
Britons  had  certainly  brafs  founderies  erefted  among 
them,  and  minted  money,  and  fabricated  weapons  of 
brafs. 

In  this  condition  of  the  works,  the  Romans  entered 
the  ifland.  And  feeing  fo  great  a  demand  among  the 
natives  for  this  article,  they  would  fpeedily  inftruft 
them  to  difeover  the  materials  of  it  among  themfelves. 

This  muft  unavoidably  have  refulted  from  the  conqueft 
of  the  Romans.  The  power  of  furprifing  their  new 
fubjefts  with  fo  unexpected  a  difeovery  would  natu¬ 
rally  ftimulate  the  pride  of  the  Roman  intelleft  ;  and 
the  defire  of  obliging  themfelves  with  fo  cheap  a  fupply 
of  that  ufeful  metal,  ftationary  as  they  were  in  that 
kingdom,  would  alfo  equally  aftuate  the  felfilhnefs  of 
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the  Roman  heart.  The  veins  of  copper  and  calamine 
would  be  eafily  found  out  by  an  experienced  inquirer 
after  them  ;  and  the  former  metal  is  therefore  diftin- 
guifhed  among  the  Welih,  only  by  the  Roman  appel¬ 
lation  of  cyprium,  koppr  or  copper.  And  many  foun- 
deries  of  brafs  appear  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in  the 
ifland.  Some  had  been  created  before,  one  perhaps 
within  the  confines  of  every  kingdom,  and  probably  in 
the  vicinity  of  every  capital.  One  at  leaft  wouM  be 
neceffary,  in  order  to  fupply  the  armoury  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  :  and  one  perhaps  was  fufficient  for  moil  of 
the  Britiih  Hates.  But  feveral  appear  now  to  have 
been  fettled  in  every  kingdom,  and  one  perhaps  near 
every  ftationary  town.  Two  have  been  difeovered  in 
the  Angle  county  of  Eifex,  and  within  a  narrow  por¬ 
tion  of  it  at  Fifield  and  Danbury.  And  a  third  was 
placed  upon  Eafterly  Moor  in  Yorkftiire,  1 2  miles  to 
the  north-weft  of  York,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ifurium  or  Aldborough. 

Corinthian  Brass ,  famous  in  antiquity,  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gold,  (liver,  and  copper.  L.  Mummius  having 
lacked  and  burnt  the  city  of  Corinth,  146  years  be¬ 
fore  Chrift,  it  is  faid  this  metal  was  formed  from  the 
immenfe  quantities  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  where¬ 
with  that  city  abounded,  thu&  melted  and  run  together 
by  the  violence  of  the  conflagration. 

Brass,  in  the  glafs  trade.  —Thrice-calcined  brafs  is 
a  preparation  which  ferves  the  glaffmen  to  give  many 
very  beautiful  colours  to  their  metal.  The  manner  of 
preparing  it  is  this  :  Place  thin  plates  of  brafs  on  tiles 
on  the  leet  of  the  furnace  near  the  occhis ;  let  it  Hand 
to  be  calcined  there  for  four  days,  and  it  will  become  a 
black  powder  flicking  together  in  lumps.  Powder  this, 
fift  it  fine,  and  recalcine  it  four  or  five  days  more;  it  will 
not  then  ftick  together,  but  remain  a  loofe  powder,  of 
a  ruffet  colour.  This  is  to  be  calcined  a  third  time  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  in  the 
third  calcination,  that  it  be  not  overdone  nor  under¬ 
done  ;  the  way  to  be  certain  when  it  is  right  is,  to  try 
it  feveral  times  in  glafs  while  melting.  If  it  makes  it, 
when  "well  purified,  to  fwell,  boil,  and  rife,  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  calcined  ;  if  not,  it  requires  longer  time.  Tins 
makes,  according  to  the  different  proportions  in  which 
it  is  ufed,  a  fea- green,  an  emerald- green,  or  a  turcoife 
colour. 

Brafs,  by  long  calcination  alone,  and  without  any 
mixture,  affords  a  fine  blue  or  green  colour  for  glafs; 
but  they  have  a  method  of  calcining  it  alfo  with  pow¬ 
dered  brimflone,  fo  as  to  make  it  afford  a  red,  a  yel¬ 
low,  or  a  chalcedony  colour,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  other  variations  in  the  ufing  it.  The  method  of 
making  the  calcination  is  this:  Cut  thin  plates  of  brafs 
into  fmall  pieces  with  fheers,  and  lay  them  ftratum  fu- 
per  ftratum,  with  alternate  beds  of  powdered  fulphur, 
in  a  crucible;  calcine  this  for  24 hours  in  a  ftrong  firet 
then  powder  and  fift  the  whole ;  and  finally,  expofe  this 
powder  upon  tiles  for  1  2  days  to  a  reverberating  fur¬ 
nace;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  powder  it  fine,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe.  The  glafs  makers  have  alfo  3  method  of 
procuring  a  red  powder  from  brafs,  by  a  more  fimple 
calcination,  which  ferves  them  for  many  colours.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  is  this :  They  put  fmall  and 
thin  plates  of  brafs  into  the  arches  of  the  glafs  furnaces, 
and  leave  them  there  till  they  are  fufficiently  calcined, 
which  the  heat  in  that  place,  not  being  enough  to  melt 


them,  does  in  great  perfe&ion.  The  calcined  matter 
powdered,  is  of  a  duficy  red,  and  requires  no  farther 
preparation. 

BxASs-Colour,  one  prepared  by  the  braziers  and  co¬ 
lour-men  to  imitate  brafs.  There  are  two  forts  of  it ; 
the  red  brafs  or  bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brafs  : 
the  latter  is  made  only  of  copper-filings,  the  fmalleft 
and  brighteft  that  can  be  found  ;  with  the  former  they 
mix  fome  red  ochre,  finely  pulverized  ;  they  are  both 
ufed  with  varnifh. — In  order  to  make  a  fine  brafs  that 
will  not  take  any  ruft  or  verdigris,  it  muft  be  dried 
with  a  chafing-diih  of  coals  as  foon  as  it  is  applied.  -— 
The  fineft  brafs-colour  is  made  with  powder  brafs  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany,  diluted  into  a  varniih,  made  and 
ufed  after  the  following  manner :  The  varniih  is  com- 
pofed  of  one  pound  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces  of  gum- lac,  and  two  ounces  of  fandarac  ;  thefe 
two  laft  drugs  are  pulverized  feparately,  and  afterwards 
put  to  diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  taking  care  to  fill  the 
bottle  but  half  full.  The  varniih  being  made,  yon  mix 
fuch  quantity  as  you  pleafe  of  it  with  the  pulverized 
brafs,  and  apply  it  with  a  fmall  bruih  to  what  you 
wmuld  brafs  over.  But  you  muft  not  mix  too  much  at 
once,  becaufe  the  varniih  being  very  apt  to  dry,  you 
would  not  have  time  to  employ  it  all  foon  enough  ;  it 
is  therefore  better  to  make  the  mixture  at  feveral  times. 
After  this  manner  they  brafs  over  figures  of  plafter, 
which  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  of  call  brafs. 

Brass- Leaf  is  made  of  copper,  beateB  out  into  very 
thin  plates,  and  afterwards  rendered  yellow.  The 
German  aitifts,  particularly  thofe  of  Nuremberg  and 
Augiburg,  are  faid  to  poffefs  the  bell  method  of  giving 
to  thefe  thin  plates  of  copper  a  fine  yellow  colour  like 
gold,  by  fimply  expofing  them  to  the  fumes  of  zinc, 
without  any  real  mixture  of  it  vrich  the  metal.  Thefe 
plates  are  cut  into  little  pieces,  and  then  beaten  out 
fine  like  leaves  of  gold  ;  after  which  they  are  put  into 
books  of  coarfe  paper,  and  fold  at  a  low  price  for  the 
vulgar  kinds  of  gilding.  The  parings  or  (hreds  of 
thefe  very  thin  yellow  leaves  being  well  ground  on  a 
marble  plate,  are  reduced  to  a  powder  fimilar  to  gold  ; 
which  ferves  to  cover,  by  means  of  gum-water  or  fome 
other  glutinous  fluid,  the  furface  of  various  mouldings 
or  pieces  of  curious  workmanfhip,  giving  them  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  real  bronze,  and  even  of  fine  gold,  at  a  very 
trifling  ex  pence,,  becaufe  the  gold  colour  of  this  me¬ 
tallic  powder  may  be  eafily  railed  and  improved  by 
ftirring  it  on  a  wide  earthen  bafon  over  a  flow  fire. 

BRAss-Lumps,  a  common  name  given  by  miners  to 
the  globular  pyrites.  See  Pyrites. 

BRASSAW,  or  Crqnstadt,  a  ftrong  town  of 
Traniilvania  in  Burezland  ;  feated  on  the  river  Buxel, 
in  E.  Long.  22.  3 N.  Lat.  46.  30. 

BRASSE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Perca. 

BRASSICA,  cabbage  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or¬ 
der,  Sihquofa.  The  calyx  is  ere<£t  and  conveiging;  the 
feeds  are  globular  ;  the  gland  between  the  ihorter  fta- 
mina  and  the  piftillum,  and  between  the  longer  ones 
and  the  calyx.  There  are  1 2  fpecies.  1 .  The  orientalis, 
with  lieart-ihaped  fmooth  leaves  embracing  the  ftem, 
and  four-cornered  capfules.  2.  The  campeftris,  with 
a  (lender  root  and  ftem,  the  leaves  being  uniform,  heart- 
ftiaped,  and  feffile.  3 -The  arvenfis,  with  fcolloped 
5  Reaves 
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leaves  embracing  the  ftem  ;  the  higlieft  heart-lhaped,  ftroyed  by  froft,  fo  it  is  of  great  fervice  in  hard  winters  Brafltca, 
and  molt  entire.  4.  The  alpinar  with  the  radical  leaves  for  feeding  of  ewes  ;  for  when  the  ground  is  fo  hard  'r~~4 
egg-fliaped,  and  ereft  petals.  5.  The  napus,  with  the  frozen  as  that  turnips  cannot  be  taken  up,  thefe  plants 
root-ftem  fpindle  fhaped.  6.  The  raffa,  with  the  radi-  may  be  cut  off  for  a  conftant  fupply.  This  will  afford 
cal  ftem  growing  orbicular,  depreffed,  and  flelhy.  7.  late  food  after  the  turnips  are  run  to  feed ;  and  if  it  is 
The  oleracea,  with  the  radical  ftem  growing  columnar  afterwards  permitted  to  ftand  for  feed,  one  acre  will 
and  fleftiy.'  8.  The  chmenfis,  with  very  entire  oval  produce  as  much  as,  at  a  moderate  computation,  will 
leaves ;  the  floral  leaves  lanceofated  and  embracing  the  fell  for  five  pounds,  clear  of  charges.  Partridges,  phea- 
ftem  ;  the  calyxes  longer  than  the  claw  of  the  petals,  fants,  turkeys,  and  moft  other  fowl,  are  very  fond  of 
9.  The  violacea,  with  lanceolated,  egg-fhaped,  fmooth,  this  plant ;  fo  that  wherever  it  is  cultivated,  if  there  are 
undivided,  and  dentated.  any  birds  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  will  conftantly 

In  thefe  fpecies  the  ftyle  is  obtufe;  in  the  following  lie  among  thefe  plants.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are 
Cnfiform.  10.  The  erucaftrum,  with  runcinate  leaves,  fown  in  gardens  for  winter  and  fpring  fallads,  this  be* 
a  hifpid  ftem,  and  polifhed  capfules.  n.Theeruca,  ing  one  of  the  fm all  fallad  herbs. 

with  lyrated  leaves,  ftiaggy  ftem,  and  fmooth  capfules.  The  common  white,  red,  flat,  and  long-fided  /cab- 
12.  The  veficaria,  with  runcinate  leaves,  and  hifpid  bages  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  autumn  and  winter  ufe  ; 

.capfules  covered  with  a  ttimid  calyx.  the  feeds  of  thefe  forts  mull  be  fown  the  beginning  or 

Culture,  See.  The  fecond  fort  never  varies.  It  grows  middle  of  April,  in  beds  of  good  frelh  earth  ;  and  when 
naturally  on  the  fea-fhore  near  Dover.  It  hath  a  per-  the  young  plants  have  about  eight  leaves,  they  Ihould 
ennial  branching  ftalk,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  be  pricked  out  into  fhady  borders,  about  three  or  four 
other  fpecies.  In  very  fevere  winters,  when  the  other  inches  fquare,  that  they  may  acquire  llrength,  and  to 
forts  are  deftroyed,  this  is  a  neceffary  plant,  for  the  moft  prevent  their  growing  long  (hanked.  About  the  middle  > 

fevere  frofts  do  not  injure  it.  The  flower-ftalks  grow  of  June  you  muft  tranfplant  them  out,  where  they  are 
from  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  fpread  out  horizon-  to  remain.  If  they  are  planted  for  a  full  crop  in  a  clear 
tally;  but  thofe  which  arife  from  the  centre  of  the  fpot  of  ground,  the  diftance  from  row  to  row  (houldbe 
plants  grow  ereft,  and  feldom  put  out  branches.  The  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  rows  two  feet  and  a 
cauliflower  has  been  much  more  improved  in  Britain  half  afunder :  if  the  feafon  fliould  prove  dry  when  they 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  In  France  they  are  tfanfplanted  out,  you  muft  water  them  every  other 
rarely  have  cauliflowers  till  Michaelmas,  and  Holland  evening  until  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  and  after- 
■is  generally  fupplied  with  them  from  Britain.  In  many  wards,  as  the  plants  advance  in  height,  you  (hould  draw 
parts  of  Germany  there  were  none  of  them  cultivated  the  earth  about  their  Items  with  a  hoe,  which  will  keep 
till  within  a  few  years  paft,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe  the  earth  moift  about  their  roots,  and  greatly  ftrengthen 
are  fupplied  with  feeds  fiom  Britain.  The  eighth  fort,  the  plants.  Thefe  cabbages  will  fome  of  them  be  fit 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  title  of  rape  or  cole  for  ufe  foon  after  Michaelmas,  and  will  continue  until 
feed,  is  much  cultivated  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  and  fom<:  the  end  of  February,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed  by  bad 
"other  parts  of  England,  for  its  feed,  from  which  rape-  weather ;  to  prevent  which,  the  gardeners  near  London 
oil  is  drawn  ;  and  it  hath  alfo  been  cultivated  of  late  pull  up  their  cabbages  in  November,  and  trench  their 

years,  in  other  places,  for  feeding  of  cattle,  to  great  ground  up  in  ridges,  laying  their  cabbages  againft  their 

advantage.  The  cole  feed,  when  cultivated  for  feeding  ridges  as  clofe  as  poffible  on  one  fide,  burying  their 

of  cattle,  (hould  be  fown  about  the  middle  of  June.  Items  in  the  ground:  in  this  manner  they  let  them  re- 
"The  ground  for  this  (hould  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  main  till  after  Chriftmas,  when  they  cut  them  for  the 
fame  manner  as  for  turnips.  The  quantity  of  feeds  for  market ;  and  although  the  outer  part  of  the  cabbage 
an  acreofland  is  from  fix  to  eight  pounds;  and  as  the  be  decayed  (as  is  often  the  cafe  in  very  wet  or  hard 
price  of  the  feed  is  not  great,  fo  it  is  better  to  allow  winters),  yet,  if  the  cabbages  were  large  and  hard 
eight  pounds;  for  if  the  plants  are  too  clofe  in  any  part,  when  laid,  the  infide  will  remain  found. 

they  may  be  eafily  thinned  when  the  ground  is  hoed.  The  Ruffian  cabbage  was  formerly  in  much  greater  a 

which  muft  be  performed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prac-  efteem  than  at  prefent,  it  being  now  only  to  be  found  J 

tifed  for  turnips,  with  this  difference  only,  of  leaving  in  particular  gentlemens  gardens,  who  cultivate  it  for 
thefe  much  nearer  together;  for  as  they  have  fibrous  their  own  ufe.  This  muft  be  fown  late  in  the  fpring 
roots  and  (lender  (talks,  fo  they  do  not  requiie  near  fo  of  the  year,  and  managed  as  thofe  before  direfted,  with 
much  room.  Thefe  plants  Ihould  have  a  fecond  hoe-  this  difference  only,  that  thefe  muft  be  fooner  planted 
ing  about  five  or  fix  weeks  after  the  firft,  which,  if  out,  and  muft  have  an  open  clear  fpot  of  ground,  and 
well  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  entirely  deftroy  the  require  much  lefs  diftance  every  way,  for  it  is  but  a  very 
weeds,  fo  they  will  require  no  farther  culture.  Where  fmall  hard  cabbage.  This  fort  will  not  continue  long 
there  is  not  an  immediate  want  of  food,  thefe  plants  before  they  will  break  and  run  up  to  feed, 
had  better  be  kept  as  a  referve  for  hard  weather,  or  The  early  and  fugar-loaf  cabbages  are  commonly 
fpring  feed,  when  there  may  be  a  fcarcity  of  other  green  fown  for  fummer  ufe,  and  are  whst  the  gardeners  about  .  |] 
food.  If  the  heads  are  cut  off,  and  the  (talks  left  in  the  London  commonly  call  Michaelmas  cabbages.  The  fea- 
giound,  they  will  (hoot  again  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fon  for  lowing  of  thefe  is  about  the  end  of  July,  or  be- 
produce  a  good  fecond  crop  in  April ;  which  may  be  ginning  of  Auguft,  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground  ;  and 
either  fed  off,  or  permitted  to  run  to  feeds,  as  is  the  when  the  plants  have  got  eight  leaves,  you  muft  prick 
praftice  where  this  is  cultivated  for  the  feeds  :  but  if  the  them  into  beds  at  about  three  or  four  inches  diftance 
firft  is  fed  down,  there  (hould  be  care  taken  that  the  every  way,  that  the  plants  may  grow  ftrong  and  (hort 
cattle  do  not  deftroy  their  ftems,  or  pull  them  out  of  (hanked  ;  and  toward  the  end  of  Qftober  you  (hould 
the  ground.  As  this  plant  is  fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  de-  plant  them  out ;  the  diftance  that  thefe  require  is,  three 
N°  53.  1  feet 
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feet  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder  in 
1  the  rows.  The  ground  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  the  earth  drawn  up  about  your  cabbage  plants.  In 
May,  if  your  plants  were  of  the  early  kind,  they  will 
turn  in  their  leaves  for  cabbaging ;  at  which  time,  the 
gardeners  near  London,  in  order  to  obtain  them  a  little 
fooner,  tie  in  their  leaves  clofe  with  a  (lender  ofier-twig 
to  blanch  their  middle  5  by  which  means,  they  have 
them  at  leaft  &  fortnight  fooner  than  they  could  have 
if  they  were  leh  untied. 

The  early  cabbage  being  the  firft,  we  fhould  choofe 
to  plant  the  fewer  of  them,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fugar-loaf  kind,  which  comes  after  them  ;  for  the 
early  kind  will  not  fupply  the  kitchen  long,  generally 
cabbaging  apace  when  they  begin,  and  as  foon  grow 
hard  and  burft  open  ;  but  the  fugar-loaf  kind  is  longer 
before  it  comes,  and  is  as  flow  in  its  cabbaging ;  and 
being  of  an  hollow  kind,  will  continue  for  a  good  long 
time.  The  fugar-loaf  kind  may  be  planted  out  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  will  fucceed  as  well  as  if  planted  earlier  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  they  will  be  later  before 
they  cabbage.  You  fhould  alfo  referve  fome  plants  of 
the  early  kind  in  fome  well-ffveltered  fpot  of  ground,  to 
fupply  your  plantation,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat ;  for  in  mild 
winters  many  of  the  plants  are  apt  to  run  to  feed,  efpe- 
cially  when  their  feeds  are  fown  too  early,  and  in  fevere 
winters  they  are  often  deftroyed. 

The  Savoy  cabbages  are  propagated  for  winter  ufe, 
as  being  generally  efteemed  the  better  when  pinched  by 
the  froft :  thefe  muft  be  fown  about  the  end  of  April, 
and  treated  after  the  manner  as  was  dire&ed  for  the 
common  white  cabbage  ;  with  this  difference,  that  thefe 
may  be  planted  at  a  clofer  diftance  than  thofe;  two  feet 
and  a  half  fqaare  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  are  always 
much  better  when  planted  in  an  open  fituation,  which 
is  clear  . from  trees  and  hedges ;  for  in  clofe  places  they 
are  very  fubjeft  to  be  eaten  almoft  up  by  caterpillars 
and  other  vermin,  efpecially  if  the  autumn  prove  dry. 

The  broccoli  may  alfo  be  treated  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  but  need  not  be  planted  above  one  foot  afunder  in 
the  rows,  and  the  rows  two  feet  diftance;  thefe  are  ne¬ 
ver  eaten  till  the  froft  hath  rendered  them  tender;  for 
otherwife  they  are  tough  and  bitter. 

The  feeds  of  the  broccoli  (of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds,  viz.  the  Roman  or  purple,  the  Neapolitan  or 
white,  and  the  black  broccoli,  with  fome  others,  but 
the  Roman  is  preferred  to  them  all),  fhould  be  fowu 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and 
when  the  plants  are  grown  to  have  eight  leaves,  tranf- 
plant  them  into  beds  (as  was  directed  for  the  common 
cabbage)  ;  and  toward  ^he  latter  end  of  July  they  will 
be  fit  to  plant  out,  which  fhould  be  done  into  fome 
well-fheltered  fpot  of  ground,  but  not  under  the  drip 
of  trees :  the  diftance  thefe  require  is  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  row  from  row.  The 
foil  in  which  they  fhould  be  planted  ought  to  be  rather 
light  than  heavy  :  if  your  plants  fucceed  well  (as  there 
will  be  little  reafon  to  doubt,  unlefs  the  winter  prove 
extremely  hard),  they  will  begin  tofhow  theirfmallheads, 
which  are  fomewhat  like  a  cauliflower,  but  of  a  purple 
colour,  about  the  end  of  December,  and  will  continue 
eatable  till  the  middle  of  April.  The  brown  or  black 
broccoli  is  by  many  perfons  greatly  efteemed,  though 
it  doth  not  deferve  a  place  in  the  kitchen-garden  where 
the  Roman  broccoli  can  be  obtained,  which  is  much 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
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fwceter,  and  will  continue  longer  in  feafon  :  indeed,  the 
brown  fort  is  much  hardier,  fo  that  it  will  thrive  in  the 
coldeil  fituations,  where  the  Roman  broccoli  is  fome- 
times  deftroyed  in  very  hard  winters.  The  brown  fort 
fhould  be  town  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  managed  as 
hath  been  directed  for  the  common  cabbage,  and  fhould 
be  planted  at  the  fame  diftance,  which  is  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  afunder.  This  will  grow  very  tall,  fo 
fhould  have  the  earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftems  as  they 
advance  in  height.  This  doth  not  form  heads  fo  per¬ 
fect  as  the  Roman  broccoli ;  the  ftems  and  hearts  of  the 
plants  are  the  parts  which  are  eaten.  The  Roman  broc¬ 
coli  (if  well  managed)  will  have  large  heads,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  like  clufters  of  buds. 
Thefe  heads  fhould  be  cut  before  they  run  up  to  feed, 
with  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ftem  ;  the  fkin  of 
thefe  ftems  fhould  be  ftripped  off  before  they  are  boiled. 
After  the  firft  heads  are  cut  off,  thete  will  be  a  great 
number  of  fide- (hoots  produced  from  the  ftems,  which 
will  have  fmall  heads  to  them,  but  are  full  as  well  fla¬ 
voured  as  the  large.  The  Naples  broccoli  hath  white 
heads  very  like  thofe  of  the  cauliflower,  and  eats  fo  like 
it  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. — Befides  this  firft 
crop  of  broccoli  (which  is  ufually  fown  in  the  end  of 
May),  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  another  crop  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  which  will  come  in  to  fupply  the  table 
the  latter  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April ; 
and  being  very  young,  will  be  extremely  tender  and 
fweet. 

In  order  to  fave  good  feeds  of  thi3  kind  of  broccoli, 
you  fhould  referve  a  few  of  the  largeft  heads  of  the  firft 
crop,  which  fhould  be  let  remain  to  run  up  to  feed,  and 
all  the  under  (hoots  fhould  be  conftantly  ftripped  off, 
leaving  only  the  main  ftem  to  flower  and  feed.  If  this 
be  duly  obferved,  and  no  other  fort  of  cabbage  permit¬ 
ted  to  feed  near  them,  the  feeds  will  be  as  good  as  thofe 
procured  from  abroad,  and  the  fort  may  be  prefervedin 
perfection  many  years. 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  was  formerly  more  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Britain  than  at  prefent ;  for  flnce  other  forts 
have  been  introduced  which  are  much  better  flavoured, 
this  fort  has  been  negletted.  There  are  fome  perfons 
who  efteem  this  kind  for  foups,  but  it  is  too  ftrong  for 
moft  palates  ;  and  is  feldom  good  but  in  hard  winters, 
which  will  render  it  tender  andlefs  ftrong.  At  the  end 
of  June  the  plants  fhould  be  tranfplanted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain,  allowing  them  two  feet  diftance 
every  way,  obferving  to  water  them  until  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  root ;  and  as  their  ftems  advance,  the  earth  fhould 
be  drawn  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,  which  will  preferve 
a  moifture  about  their  roots,  and  prevent  their  ftems 
from  drying  and  growing  woody,  fo  that  the  plants 
will  grow  more  freely  ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  drawn  very 
high,  for  as  it  is  the  globular  part  of  the  ftalk  which 
is  eaten,  fo  that  fhould  not  be  covered.  In  winter 
they  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  they  fhould  be  cut  off, 
and  the  ftalks  pulled  out  of  the  ground  and  thrown 
away,  being  good  for  nothing  after  the  ftems  are  cut 
off.  As  food  for  cattle,  however,  the  cultivation  of 
this  fpecies  deferves  particular  attention.  See  Agri¬ 
culture,  n°  170. 

The  curled  colewort  or  Siberian  broccoli  is  now 
more  generally  efteemed  than  the  former,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  fo  is  never  injured  by  cold,  but  is  always 
fweeter  in  fevere  winters  than  in  mild  feafons.  This 
3  U  may 
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Braflica.  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  of  the  feeds  the  begin- 
»  '  ning  of  July  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong  enough 
for  tranfplanting,  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  rows  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  afunder,  and  ten  inches  diftance  in  the 
rows.  Tliefe  will  be  fit  for  ufe  after  Chriftmas,  and 
continue  good  until  April,  fo  that  they  are  very  ufe- 
ful  in  a  family-. 

The  mufk  cabbage.  This  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  common  cabbage,  and  Ihould  be 
allowed  the  fame  diftance :  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  November,  and  December  ;  but,  if  the  winter 
proves  hard,  thefe  will  be  deftroyed  much  fooner  than 
the  common  fort. 

The  common  colewert  or  Dorfetlhire  kale,  is  now 
almoft  loft  near  London,  where  their  markets  are  ufu- 
ally  fupplied  with  cabbage  plants  inftead  of  them.  The 
beft  method  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  the  fields  is,  to 
fow  the  feeds  about  the  beginning  of  July,  choofing 
a  moift  feafon,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants  in  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  the  quantity  of  feed  for  an 
acre  of  land  is  nine  pounds  :  when  the  plants  have  got 
five  or  fix  leaves  they  Ihould  be  hoed,  as  is  praAifed 
for  turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  weeds  from  amongft 
the  plants,  and  alfo  thinning  the  plants  where  they  are 
too  thick  ;  but  they  Ihould  be  kept  thicker  than  tur¬ 
nips,  becaufe  they  are  more  in  danger  of  being  deftroy¬ 
ed  by  the  fly  :  this  work  fhould  be  performed  in  dry 
weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  killed.  About  fix 
weeks  after  the  plants  Ihould  have  a  fecond  hoeing, 
which,,  if  carefully  performed  in  dry  weather,  will  en¬ 
tirely  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  make  the  ground  dean, 
fo  that  they  will  require  no  farther  culture  :  in  the  fpring 
they  may  be  either  drawn  up  and  carried  out  to  feed 
the  cattle,  or  they  may  be  turned  in  to  feed  upon  them 
as  they  Hand  ;  but  the  former  method  is  to  be  prefer¬ 
red,  becaufe  there  will  be  little  wafte  ;  whereas,  when 
the  cattle  are  turned  in  amongft  the  plants,  they  will 
tiead  down  and  deftroy  more  than  they  eat,  efpecially 
if  they  are  not  fenced  off  by  hurdles. 

The  two  laft  forts  of  cabbages  are  varieties  fit  for  a 
botanic  garden,  but  are  plants  of  no  ufe.  They  are 
annual  plants,  and  perifh  when  they  have  perfeded 
their  feeds. 

The  bell  method  to  fave  the  feeds  of  all  the  forts  of 
cabbages  is,  about  the  end  of  November  you  Ihould 
make  choice  of  fome  of  your  beft  cabbages,  which  you 
fhould  pull  up,  and  carry  to  fome  fhed  or  other  covered 
place,  where  you  fhould  hang  them  up  for  three  or 
four  days  by  their  ftalks,  that  the  water  may  drain  from 
between  their  leaves ;  then  plant  them  in  fome  border 
near  a  hedge  or  pale,  quite  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
cabbage,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  of  the  cabbage 
above  ground,  obferving  to  raife  the  earth  above  it,  fo 
that  it  may  Hand  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ; 
efpecially  if  the  ground  is  wet,  they  will  require  to  be 
raifed  pretty  much  above  the  furface.  If  the  winter 
fhould  prove  very  hard,  you  muft  lay  a  little  ftraw  or 
peafe-haulm  lightly  upon  them,  to  fecure  them  from 
the  froft,  taking  it  off  as  often  as  the  weather  proves 
mild,  left  by  keeping  them  too  dofe  they  fhould  rot. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  thefe  cabbages  will  fhoot  out 
ftrongly,  and  divide  into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
branches  :  you  muft  therefore  fupport  their  Items,  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind ;  and  if  the 
weather  fhould  be  veiy  hot  and  dry  when  they  are  in 


flower,  you  fhould  refrelh  them  with  water  once  a  week 
all  over  the  branches,  which  will  greatly  promote  their 
feeding,  and  preferve  them  from  mildew.  When  the 
pods  begin  to  change"  brown,  you  will  do  well  to  cut 
off  the  extreme  part  of  every  (hoot  with  the  pods,  which 
will  {Lengthen  your  feeds  ;  for  it  is  generally  obferved, 
that  thofe  feeds  which  grow  near  the  top  of  the  (hoots, 
are  very  fubjedt  to  run  to  feed  before  they  cabbage  ; 
fo  that  by  this  there  will  be  no  lofs,  but  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  When  your  feeds  begin  to  ripen,  you  muft 
be  particularly  careful  that  the  birds  do  not  deftroy  it, 
for  they  are  very  fond  of  thefe  feeds.  The  beft  method 
to  prevent  this,  is  to  get  a  quantity  of  birdlime,  and 
dawb  over  a  parcel  of  {lender  twigs,  which  fhould  be 
fattened  at  each  end  to  llronger  flicks,  and  placed 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  feed  in  different  places,  fo 
that  the  birds  may  alight  upon  them,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  fattened  thereto  where  you  muft  let 
them  remain,  if  they  cannot  get  off  themfelves :  and 
although  there  fhould  not  above  two  or  three  birds  be 
caught,  yet  it  will  fufficiently  terrify  the  reft,  that  they 
will  not  come  to  that  place  again  for  a  confiderable 
time  after. 

When  your  feed  is  fully  ripe,  you  muft  cut  it  off  ; 
and  after  drying,  threfh  it  out,  and  preferve  it  in  bags 
for  ufe. 

But  in  planting  of  cabbages  for  feed,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  never  to  plant  more  than  one  fort  in  a  place,  or 
near  one  another  :  for  example,  never  plant  red  and 
white  cabbages  uear  each  other,  nor  Savoy  with  white 
or  red  cabbages ;  for  they  will,  by  the  commixture  of 
their  effluvia,  produce  a  mixture  of  kinds:  and  it  is 
faid  to  be  owing  to  this  negleft,  that  the  gardeners 
rarely  fave  any  good  red  cabbage  feed  in  Britain,  but 
are  obliged  to  procure  frefh  feeds  from  abroad;  as  fup- 
pofing  the  foil  or  climate  of  Britain  alters  them  from 
red  to  white,  and  of  a  mixed  kind  betwixt  both;  where¬ 
as,  if  they  fhould  plant  red  cabbages  by  themfelves  for 
feeds,  and  not  fuffer  any  other  to  be  near  them,  they 
might  continue  the  kind  as  good  in  Britain  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Cauliflowers  have  of  late  years  been  fo  far  improved 
in  Britain,  as  to  exceed  in  goodnefa  and  magnitude 
what  are  produced  in  mod  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  the 
fkill  of  the  gardener  are  continued  for  feveral  months 
together  ;  but  the  moft  common  feafon  for  the  great 
crop  is  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Having  procured  a 
parcel  of  good  feed,  you  muft  fow  it  about  the  21ft  of 
Auguft,  upon  an  old  cucumber  or  melon-bed,  lifting  a 
little  earth  over  the  feeds,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick;  and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  extremely  hot  and 
dry,  you.  fhould  fhade  the  beds  with  mats,  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  drying  too  faft,  and  give  it  gentle  wa¬ 
terings  as  you  may  fee  occafion.  In  about  a  month’s 
time  after  fowing,  your  plants  will  be  fit  to  prick  out ; 
you  fhould  therefore  put  fome  frefh  earth  upon  your 
cucumber  or  melon  beds ;  or  where  thefe  are  not  to  be 
had,  fome  beds  fhould  be  made  with  a  little  new  dung, 
which  fhould  be  trodden  down  clofe,  to  prevent  the 
worms  from  getting  through  it ;  but  it  fhould  not  be 
hot  dung,  which  would  be  hurtful  to  the  plants  at  this 
feafon,  efpecially  if  it  proves  hot ;  into  this  bed  you 
fhould  prick  your  young  plants  at  about  two  inches 
fquare,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  at  firft  plant- 
ing  ;  but  do  not  water  them  too  much  after  they  are 
growing. 
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Ptifliea.  growing,  nor  fuffer  them  to  receive  too  much  rain  if  moll  promiling  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  (hould  Braffica, 


"  the  feafon  (hould  prove  wet,  wThich  would  be  apt  to 
make  them  black  (hanked,  as  the  gardeners  term  it, 
which  is  no  lefs  than  a  rottennefs  in  their  ftems,  and 
Is  the  deftru&ion  of  the  plants  fo  affeCted.  In  this 
bed  they  (hould  continue  till  about  the  30th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  they  mud  be  removed  into  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  which. 


remain,  take  away  the  other  plant,  by  railing  it  up  L 
with  a  trowel.  &c.  fo  as  to  preferve  as  mueh  earth  to 
the  root  as  poflible  ;  but  take  care  not  to  difturb  or 
prejudice  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  remain.  Then 
plant  the  plants  which  you  have  taken  out  at  the  di- 
llance  before  directed,  viz.  if  for  a  full  crop,  three  feet 
and  a  half,  row  from  row  ;  but  if  for  ridges  of  cucum- 


for  the  firft  fowing,  is  commonly  under  bell  or  hand  bers  between  them,  eight  feet,  and  two  feet  fo:.ir  inches 


glafles,  to  have  early  cauliflowers,  and  thefe  (hould  be 
of  an  early  kind :  but  in  order  to  have  a  fucceflion  du¬ 
ring  the  feafon,  you  (hould  be  provided  with  another 
more  late  kind,  which  (hould  be  fown  four  or  five  days 
after  the  other,  and  managed  as  was  directed  for  them. 
In  order  to  have  very  early  cauliflowers,  you  (hould 
make  choice  of  a  good  rich  fpot  of  ground  that  is  well 
defended  from  the  north,  eaft,  and  welt  winds,  with 
hedges,  pales,  or  walls  ;  but  the  firft  are  to  be  prefer¬ 
red,  if  made  with  reeds,  becaufe  the  winds  will  fall 
dead  in  thefe,  and  not  reverberate  as  by  pales  or  walls. 
This  ground  (hould  be  well  trenched,  burying  therein  a 
good  quantity  of  rotten  dung;  then  level  your  ground, 
and  if  it  be  naturally  a  wet  foil,  you  (hould  raife  it  up 
in  beds  about  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  broad, 
and  four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  but  if 
your  ground  is  moderately  dry,  you  need  not  raife  it  at 
all :  then  plant  your  plants,  allowing  about  two  feet  fix 
inches  diftance  from  glafs  to  glafs  in  the  row's,  always 
putting  two  good  plants  under  each  glafs,  which  may 
be  at  about  four  inches  from  each  other ;  and  if  you 
defign  them  for  a  full  crop,  they  may  be  three  feet  and 
a  half  row  from  row  :  but  if  you  intend  to  make  ridges 
for  cucumbers  between  the  rows  of  cauliflower  plants 
(as  is  generally  praftifed  by  the  gardeners  near  Lon¬ 
don),  you  muft  then  make  your  rows  about  eight  feet 
afunder ;  and  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  cauli¬ 
flowers  may  be  planted  with  cabbage  plants,  to  be  drawn 
off  for  coleworts  in  the  fpring.  When  you  have  plant¬ 
ed  your  plants,  if  the  ground  is  very  dry,  you  (hould 
give  them  a  little  water,  and  then  fet  your  glafles  over 
them,  which  may  remain  quite  clofe  down  over  them 
till  they  have  taken  root,  which  will  be  in  about 
a  week  or  ten  days  time,  unlefs  there  (hould  be  a  kind¬ 
ly  fliower  of  rain  ;  in  which  cafe  you  may  fet  off  the 
glafles,  that  the  plants  may  receive  the  benefit  of  it ; 
and  in  about  ten  days  after  planting,  you  (hould  be 
provided  with  a  parcel  of  forked  (licks  or  bricks,  with 
which  you  (hould  raife  your  glafles  about  three  or  four 
inches  on  the  fide  tow'ard  the  fouth,  that  your  plants 
may  have  free  air;  in  this  manner  your  glafles  fhould 
remain  over  the  plants  night  and  day,  unlefs  in  frofty 
weather,  when  you  (hould  fet  them  down  as  clofe  as 
poflible ;  or  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  warm, 
which  many  times  happens  in  November,  and  fome- 
times  in  December,  in  this  cafe  you  fhould  keep  your 
glafles  off  in  the  day-time,  and  put  them  on  only  in 
the  night,  left,  by  keeping  the  glafles  over  them  too 
much,  you  fhould  draw  them  into  flower  at  that  fea¬ 
fon  ;  which  is  many  times  the  cafe  in  mild  winters,  efpe- 
cially  if  unfkilfully  managed.  Toward  the  latter  end 
of  February,  if  the  weather  proves  mild,  you  fhould 
prepare  another  good  fpot  of  ground  to  remove  fome 
of  the  plants  into  from  under  the  glafles,  which  (hould 


diftance  in  the  rows  :  then,  with  a  fmall  hoe,  draw  the 
earth  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants  which  were  left  un¬ 
der  the  glafles,  taking  great  care  not  to  let  the  earth 
fall  into  their  hearts  ;  and  fet  your  glafles  over  them 
again,  raifing  your  props  an  inch  or  two  higher  than 
before,  to  give  them  more  air,  obferving  to  take  them 
off  whenever  there  may  be  fome  gentle  (howers,  which 
will  greatly  refrefh  the  plants. 

In  a  little  time  after,  if  you  find  your  plants  grow  fo 
faft  as  to  fill  the  glafles  with  their  leaves,  you  (hould 
then  (lightly  dig  about  the  plants,  and  raife  the  ground 
about  them  in  a  bed  broad  enough  for  the  glafles  to 
(land,  about  four  inches  high,  which  will  give  your 
plants  a  great  deal  of  room,  by  raifing  the  glafles  fo 
much  higher  when  they  are  fet  over  them  ;  and  by 
this  means  they  might  be  kept  covered  until  April, 
which  otherwife  they  could  not,  without  prejudice  to 
the  leaves  of  the  plants ;  and  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  them,  for  many  times  we  have  returns  of  fevere  frofts 
at  the  latter  end  of  March,  which  prove  very  hurtful  to 
thefe  plants,  if  expofed  thereto,  efpecially  after  having 
been  nurfed  up  under  glafles. 

After  you  have  finifhed  your  beds,  you  may  fet  your 
glafles  over  your  plants  again,  obferving  to  raife  your 
props  pretty  high,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
that  they  may  have  free  air  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  and  in 
mild  foft  weather  fet  off  your  glafles,  as  alfo  in  gentle 
fhowers  of  rain  ;  and  now  you  muft  begin  to  harden 
them  by  degrees  to  endure  the  open  air;  however,  it  is 
advifable  to  let  your  glafles  remain  over  them  as  long 
a6  poflible,  if  the  nights  fhould  be  frofty,  which  will 
greatly  forward  your  plants  ;  but  you  muft  not  let  your 
glafles  remain  upon  them  in  very  hot  fun-ftiine,  efpeci¬ 
ally  if  their  leaves  prefs  againft  the  fides  of  the  glafles  ; 
for  it  hath  often  been  obferved  in  fuch  cafes,  that  the 
moifture  which  hath  rifen  from  the  ground,  together 
with  the  perfpiration  of  the  plants,  which  by  the  glafles 
remaining  over  them  hath  been  detained  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  when  the  fun  hath  fhnne  hot  upon 
the  fides  of  the  glafles,  have  acquired  fuch  a  powerful 
heat  from  the  beams  thereof,  as  to  feald  all  their  larger 
leaves,  to  the  no  fmall  prejudice  of  the  plants :  nay, 
fometimes  large  quantities  of  plants  have  been  fo  af¬ 
fected  therewith,  as  never  to  be  worth  any  thing 
after. 

If  your  plants  have  fucceeded  well,  toward  the  end 
of  April  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fruit :  you  muft 
therefore  look  over  them  carefully  every  other  day,  and 
when  you  fee  the  flower  plainly  appear,  you  muft  break 
down  fome  of  the  inner  leaves  over  it  to  guard  it  from 
the  fun,  which  would  make  the  flower  yellow  and 
unfightly  if  expofed  thereto ;  and  when  you  find  your 
flower  at  its  full  bignefs  (which  you  may  know  by  its 
outfide  parting  as  if  it  would  run),  you  muft  then 


be  well  dunged  and  trenched  (as  before) ;  then  fet  off  draw  it  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  cut  them  off. 


your  glafles ;  and,  after  making  choice  of  one  of  the 


leaving  the  (talk  in  the  ground,  as  is  by  fome  pradtifed  % 
3  U  2  and 
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Brafliea,  and  if  they  are  defigned  for  prefent  ufe,  you  may  cut  amongft  the  cauliflowers,  that  the  ground  may  be  clear- 
them  out  of  their  leaves ;  but  if  defigned  to  keep,  ed  in  time. 


you  fhould  preferve  their  leaves  about  them,  and  put 
them  into  a  cool  place  ;  the  beft  time  for  pulling  them 
is  in  a  morning,  before  the  fun  hath  exhaled  the  moi¬ 
ft  ure ;  for  cauliflowers  pulled  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
lofe  that  firmnefs  which  they  naturally  have,  and  be¬ 
come  tough. 

But  to  return  to  our  fecond  crop  (the  plants  being 
raifed  and  managed  as  was  dire&ed  for  the  early  crop, 
until  the  end  of  Oftober),  you  mull  then  prepare  fome 
beds,  either  to  be  covered  with  glafs-frames,  or  arched 
over  with  hoops,  to  be  covered  with  mats,  &c.  Thefe 
beds  fhould  have  fome  dung  laid  at  the  bottom,  about 
fix  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  according  to  the  fize  of  your 
plants  ;  for  if  they  are  fmall,  the  bed  fhould  be  thicker 
of  dung  to  bring  them  forward,  and  fo  vice  verfa  ; ,  this 


Your  ground  being  ready  and  the  feafon  good,  about 
the  middle  of  February  you  may  begin  to  plant  out 
your  cauliflowers :  the  diftaftce  which  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  gardeners  near  London  (who  plant  other 
crops  between  their  cauliflowers  to  fucceed  them,  as 
cucumbers  for  pickling,  and  winter  cabbages)  is  every 
other  row  four  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  rows  two  feet  and  a  half,  and  two  feet  two  inches 
diftance  in  the  rows  ;  fo  that  in  the  latter  end  of  May 
or  beginning  of  June  (when  the  radifhes  and  fpinach 
are  cleared  off),  they  put  in  feeds  of  cucumbers  for 
pickting,  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  row3,  at  three  feet 
and  a  half  apfert ;  and  in  the  narrow  rows  plant  cab¬ 
bages  for  winter  ufe,  at  two  feet  two-  inches  diftance, 
fo  that  thefe  ftand  each  of  them  exaftly  in  the  middle 


dung  fhould  be  beat  down  clofe  with  a  fork,  in  order  of  the  fquare  beween  four  cauliflower  plants ;  and  thefe 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  finding  their  way  through  after  the  cauliflowers  are  gone  off,  will  have  full  room 


it ;  then  lay  fome  good  frelh  earth  about  four  or  five  to  grow,  and  the  crop  be  hereby  continued  in  a  fuccef- 


inches  thick  thereon,  in  which  you  fhould  plant  your  fion  through  the  whole  feafon. 


plants  about  two  inches  and  a  half  fquare,  obferving  to 
/hade  and  water  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  but 
you  muft  not  keep  your  coverings  clofe,  for  the  warmth 
of  the  dung  will  occafion  a  large  damp  in  the  bed, 


There  are  many  people  who  are  very  fond  of  water¬ 
ing  cauliflower  plants  in  fummer  ;  bat  the  gardeners 
near  London  have  almoft  wholly  laid  afide  this  prac¬ 
tice,  as  finding  a  deal  of  trouble  and  charge  to  little 


which,  if  pent  in,  will  greatly  injure  the  plants.  When  purpofe  ;  for  if  the  ground  be  fo  very  dry  as  not  to  pro- 
your  plants  have  taken  root,  you  muft  give  them  as  duce  tolerable  good  cauliflowers  without  water,  it  fel- 


rnuch  free  open  air  as  poffible,  by  keeping  the  glafles  dom  happens  that  watering  of  them  makes  them  much 


off  in  the  day-time  as  much  as  the  weather  will  permit; 
ar.d  in  the  night,  or  at  fuch  times  as  the  glafles  require 


better  ;  and  when  once  they  have  been  watered,  if  it  is 
not  conftantly  continued,  it  had  been  much  better  for 


to  be  kept  on,  raife  them  up  with  props  to  let  in  frefh  them  if  they  never  had  any  ;  as  alfo,  if  it  be  given  them 
air,  unlefs  in  frofty  weather;  at  which  time  the  glafles  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  rather  helps  to  feald  them  : 


fhould  be  covered  with  mats,  ftraw,  peafe-haulm,  &c.  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the 


but  this  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  very  hard  frofts ;  you  earth  drawn  up  to  their  ftems,  and  clear  them  from 


very  thing  that  grows  near  them,  that  they  may  have 
free  open  air,  you  wilhfind  that  they  will  fucceed  bet- 


muft  alfo  obferve  to  guard  them  againft  great  rain, 
which  in  winter  time  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  but  in 
mild  weather,  if  the  glafles  are  kept  on,  they  fhould  be  ter  without  than  with  water,  where  any  of  thefe  cau- 
propped  to  admit  frefh  air ;  and  if  the  under  leaves  tions  are  not  ftriftly  obferved. 
grow  yellow  and  decay,  be  fure  to  pick  them  off :  for  ~ 
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But  in  order  to  have  a  third  crop  of  cauliflowers,  you 


if  the  weather  fhould  prove  very  bad  in  winter,  fo  that  fhould  make  a  flender  het-bed  in  February,  in  which 


you  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  them  clofe  covered  for 
two  or  three  days  together,  as  it  fometimes  happens. 


you  fhould  fow  the  feeds,  covering  them  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  with  light  mould,  and  covering  the  bed 


thefe  decayed  leaves  will  render  the  inclofed  air  very  w  ith  glafs-fratnes.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  and 


noxious ;  and  the  plants  perfpiring  pretty  much  at  that 
time,  are  often  deftroyed  in  vafl  quantities. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  if  the  weather  be  mild, 
you  muft  begin  to  harden  your  plants  by  degrees,  that 


have  gotten  four  or  five  leaves,  you  fhould  prepare  an¬ 
other  hot-bed  to  prick  them  into,  which  may  be  about 
two  inches  fquare  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  har¬ 
den  them  by  degrees,  to  fit  them  for  tranfplanting. 


they  may  be  prepared  for  tranfplantation  :  the  ground  which  fhould  be  done  the  middle  of  that  month,  at  the 


where  you  intend  to  plant  your  cauliflowers  out  (which 
fhould  be  quite  open  from  trees.  See.  and  rather  moift 
than  dry),  having  been  well  dunged  and  dug,  fhould 


diftance  directed  for  the  fecond  crop,  and  muft  be  ma¬ 
naged  accordingly :  thefe  (if  the  foil  is  moift  where 
they  are  planted,  or  the  feafon  cool  and  moift)  will  pro¬ 


be  fown  with  radifhes  a  week  or  fortnight  before  you  duce  good  cauliflowers  about  a  month  after  the  fecond 
intend  to  plant  out  your  cauliflowers' ;  the  fowing  of  crop  is  gone,  whereby  their  feafon  will  be  greatly  pro- 


radifhes  is  particularly  mentioned,  becaufe  if  there  are  longed. 


not  fome  radifhes  amongft  them,  and  the  month  of  May  There  is  alfo  a  fourth  crop  of  cauliflowers,  which  is. 


fhould  prove  hot  and  dry,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  the  raifed  by  fowing  the  feed  about  the  23d  of  May  ;  and 
fly  will  feize  your  cauliflowers,  and  eat  their  leaves  full  being  tranfplanted,  as  hath  been  before  directed,  will 


of  holes,  to  their  prejudice,  and  fometimes  their  deftruc-  produce  good  cauliflowers  in  a  kindly  feafon  and  good 


tion  ;  whereas,  if  thefe  are  radifhes  upon  the  fpot,  the 
flies  will  take  to  them*  and  never  meddle  with  the  cau¬ 


liflowers  fo  long  a3  they  laft :  indeed,  the  gardeners  part  of  December. 


foil  after  Michaelmas,  and  continue  through  October 
and  Novembef,  and,  if  the  feafon  permit,  often  a  great 


r  London  mix  fpiuach  with  their  radifh-feed,  and  fa  All  the  fpecies  of  cabbage  are  fuppofed  to  be  hard  Qualitiesjfi  -i 
e  a  double  crop  ;  which  is  an  advantage  where  of.  disreftion.  to  afford  little  nourifhment.  and  to  nrn-  sTr. 


have  a  double  crop  ;  which  is  an  advantage  where  of,  digeftion,  to  afford  little  nourifhment,  and  to  pro- < 
ground  is  dear,  or  where  perfons  are  ftraitened  for  duce  flatulencies,  though  probably  on  no  very  good 


room  ^  otherwife  it  is  very  well  to  have  only  one  crop  foundation.  They  tend  ftrongly  to  putrefaftion,  and. 
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j  Biafficiwt  j<un  into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almoft  any  other  vege-  crated  to  Diana.  It  was  unlawful  for  any  of  them  to 
A  II  .  table  ;  when  putrefied,  their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft  be  above  ten  Or  under  five  years  of  age. 

^  ™u^oma.,  cffenfive.  greatly  refembling  that  of  putrefied  animal  BRAWN,  the  flelh  of  a  boar  fouced  or  pick, led : 

I  fubftances.  A  decoftion  of  them  is  faid  to  loofen  the  for  which  end  the  boar  Ihould  be  old  ;  becaufe  the  older 

belly.  Of  all  thcfe  plants  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the  he  is,  the  more  horny  will  the  brawn  be. — The  mer 
eafieft  of  digellion.  The  white  is  the  moft  fetid,  and  thod  of  preparing  brawn  is  as  follows  :  The  boar  be- 
the  red  moft  emollient  or  laxative  ;  a  decoftion  of  this  in g  killed,  it  is  the  ftichcs  only,  without  the  legs,  that 
laft  is  recommended  for  foftening  acrimonious  hu-  are  made  brawn ;  the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
mours  in  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  in  hoarfenefs.  out,  and  then  the  flefh  fprinkled  with  fait,  and  laid  in  a 
The  red  cabbage  is  chiefly  ufed  for  pickling.  In  fome  tray,  that  the  blood  may  drain  off :  Then  it  is  to  be 
countries  they  bury  the  white  cabbage  when  full  grown  faked  a  little,  and  rolled  up  as  hard  as  pofiible.  The 
in  the  autumn,  and  thus  preferve  it  all  winter.  ‘The  length  of  the  collar  of  brawn  ftiould  be  as  much  as  one 

Germans  cut  them  to  pieces,  and,  along  with  fome  a-  fide  of  the  boar  will  bear,  fo  that  when  rolled  up  it  will 

romatic  herbs  and  fait,  prefs  them  clofe  down  in  a  tub  be  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter. 

where  they  foon  ferment,  and  are  eaten  under  the  name  The  collar  being  thus  rolled  up,  is  to  be  boiled  in 
of  Sour-crottt.  See  that  article.  a  copper,  or  large  kettle,  till  it  is  fo  tender,  that  you 

BRASSICAVIT,  or  Brachicavit,  in  the  manege,  can  run  a  ftraw  through  it;  then  fet  it  by  till  it  is 
is  a  horfe  whofe  fore-legs  are  naturally  bended  arch-  thorough  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle, 
wife :  being  fo  called  by  way  of  diftinftion  from  an  To  every  gallon  of  water,  put  a  handful  or  two  of 
arched  horfe,  whofe  legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour.  fait,  and  as  much  wheat-bran  :  Boil  them  together,, 
BRAULS,  Indian  cloths  with  blue  and  white  ftripes.  then  drain  the  bran  as  clear  as  you  can  from  the  li- 
They  are  otherwife  called  turbants,  becaufe  they  ferve  quor;  and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  the 
to  cover  thofe  ornaments  of  the  head,  particularly  on  brawn  into  it. 

the  coaft  of  Africa.  BRAY  (Sir  Reginald),  a  celebrated  architect  and 

BRAUN  (George),  in  Latin  Brauriiut,  archdea-  politician,  was  the  fecondfon  of  Sir  Richard  Bray,  one 
con  of  Dortmund,  and  dean  of  Notre  Dame  in  Gra-  of  the  privy  council  to  king  Henry  VI.  Sir  Reginald 
dibus,  at  Colonge,  He  publiihed  a  Latin  oration  a-  was  inftrumeptal  in  the  advancement  of  king  Henry 
gainft  the  priefts  guilty  of  fornication  ;  he  alfo  wrote  VII.  to  the  throne  of  England;  and  was  greatly  in  the 
the  life  of  jefus  Chrift,  that  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  favours  of  that  prince,  who  bellowed  honours  and. 
a  controverfial  treatife  againft  the  Proteftants  ;  but  his  wealth  upon  him.  His  Ik  ill  in  architecture  appears 
chief  work  is  the  Theatfum  Urbium,  in  feveral  volumes  from  Henry  VII. ’s  chapel  at  Wcftminfter,  and  the 
folio.  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor,  as  he  had  a  principal 

IBRAUNA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  feated  concern  and  dire&ion  in  the  building  of  the  former, 
on  the  river  Inn.  It  has  a  ftrong  fortrefs  :  notwith-  and  the  finilhing  and  bringing  to  perfedtion  the  latter,. 
Handing,  it  was  taken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1743.  E.  to  which  he  wa3  alfo  a  liberal  benefadlor.  In  the 
Long.  14.  3.  N.  Lat.  48.  10.  middle  of  the  fouth  aile  of  the  above  chapel  is  a  fpaci- 

BRAUNSBURG,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Regal  ous  chapel  built  by  him,  and  Hill  called  by  his  name. 
Pruffia,  with  a  very  commodious  harbour,  and  belong-  He  died  in  1501  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  above  cha- 
|  ing  to  the  king  of  Pruffia;  It  is  feated  near  the  Bal-  pel,  probably  under  the  ftone  where  lies  Dr  Waterland; 

tic  fea,  in  E.  Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  15.  for,  on  opening  the  vault  for  that  gentleman,  who.dicd 

BRAUNSFIELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir-  in  1740,8  leaden  coffin  of  ancient  form  was  found, 
cle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  country  of  Solmes,  with  which,  by  other  appearances,  was  judged  to  be  that  of 
a  handfome  palace  or  caftle.  E.  Long.  8.  32.  N.  Lat.  Sir  Reginald,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  dean,  immedi- 
£g  .  50.22.  ately  arched  over. 

BRAVO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands  on  the  Bray  (Dr  Thomas),  an  eminent,  learned,  and  pious 
coaft  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines,  and  divine,  was  born  at  Marton,  iu  Shroplhire,  in  the  year 
inhabited  by  Portuguefe.  The  land  is  very  high,  and  1656,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  at  length  pre- 
confifts  of  mountains  which  look  like  pyramids.  It  a-  fented  to  the  vicarage  of  Over-Whitacre,  in  Warwick- 
bounds  in  Indian  corn,  gourds,  water-melons,  potatoes,  ftiire  ;,  and  in  1690,  to  tbe  reftory  of  Sheldon,  where 
horfe3,  affes,  and  "hogs.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  fifhon  he  compofed  his  Catechetical  Leflures ;  which  procured, 
the  coaft,  and  the  ifland  produces  falt-petre.  W.Long.  him  fuch  reputation,  that  Dr  Compton,  biftiop  of  Lon- 
25.  35.  N.  Lat.  14.  o.  don,  pitched  upon  him  as  a  proper  perfon  to  model  the 

Bravo,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Ajan,  with  infant  church  of  Maryland,  and  eftablifti  it  upon  a  fo- 
a  pretty  good  harbour.  It  is  an  independent  place,  lid  foundation,  and  for  that  purpofe  he  was  inverted 
and  is  about  80  miles  diftant  from  Magadoxo.  E.Long.  with  the  office  of  commiflary.  He  now  engaged  in  fe- 
41.  35.  N.  Lat.  1.0.  veral  noble  undertakings.  He  procured  fums  to  be 

BRAURONIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  in  raifed  for  purchafing  fmall  libraries  for  the  ufe  of  the 
honour  of  Diana,  furaamed  Brauronia,  from  its  having  poor  minifters  in  the  feveral  parts  of  our  plantations 
been  obferved  at  Brauron,  an  Athenian  borough.  This  and  the  better  to  promote  this  defign,  he  publiftied  two 
feftival  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  being  ma-  books;  one  intitled  Bibliotheca  parochialis,  or  a  fcheme 
raged  by  ten  men,  called  in  Greek  \_ieropeioi~\.  The  of  fuch  theological  and  other  heads  as  feem  requifite 
victim  offered  in  facrifice  was  a  goat,  and  it  was  cuf-  to  be  perufed  or  occafionally  confulted  by  the  clergy, 
tomary  for  certain  men  to  fing  one  of  Homer’s  Iliads,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  books  which  may  be  pro- 
The  moft  remarkable  perfons  at  this  folemnity  were  fitably  read  on  each  of  thofe  points  ;  the  other,  Apof- 
young  virgins,  habited  in  yellow  gowns,  and  confe-  tolical  charity,  its  nature  and  excellency  confidered.. 
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He  endeavoured  to  get  a  Fund  eftabl'lhed  for  the  pro-  BRAZING,  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of  Brazing 
pagation  of  the  gofpel,  efpecially  among  the  unculti-  iron  together  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted 
j  vated  Indians;  and  by  his  means  a  patent  was  obtained  between  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work  .  . 

for  ereifting  the  corporation  called  The  fociety  for  the  be  very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  faw  are  to 
propagation  of  the  gofpel.  He,  by  his  induftry,  pro-  be  brazed  together,  they  cover  it  with  pulverized  bo- 
cured  relief  for  prifoners  ;  and  formed  the  plan  for  the  rax,  melted  with  water,  that  it  may  incorporate  with 
fociety  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  charity-fchools,  the  brafs  powder,  which  is  added  to  it :  The  piece  is 
&c.  He  wrote,  1 .  his  Martyrology,  or  Papal  ufurpa-  then  expofed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the  coals, 
tion,  in  one  volume  folio  ;  2.  Direftorium  miflionarium ;  and  heated  till  the  brafs  is  feen  to  run. 
and  other  works.  This  excellent  man  died  in  1730,  Brazing  is  alfo  the  joining  two  pieces  of  iron  toge- 
aged  73.  ther  by  beating  them  hot,  the  one  upon  the  other, 

Bray,  a  port  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  which  is  ufed  for  large  pieces  by  farriers,  & c. 

Wicklow,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  feated  on  St  BRAZZA,  a  town  and  ifiand  on  the  coaft  of  Dal- 
George’s  channel,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Dublin.  W.  matia,  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  oppofite  to  Spalatto, 

and  fubjeft  to  Venice.  E.  Long.  28.  o.  N.  Lat.  43.  o. 

BREACH,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  break  or 
rupture  in  fome  part  of  a  fence  or  inclofure,  whethei 
owing  to  time  or  violence.— Inundations,  or  overflow- 
,  among  fportfmen,  apiece  of  leather  flit  ings  of  lands,  are  frequently  owing  to  breaches  in  the 
le  hawk’s  wing,  to  tie  it  up.  '  dikes  or  fea-banks.  Dagenham  breach  is  famous;  it 


Long.  6.  i  Ct.  N.  Lat.  53.  8. 

Bhat  fur  Seine,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne, 
and  in  Senonois,  on  the  confines  of  Brie.  E.  Long. 
2.  13.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

BRAYLE,  a 
to  put  upon  the 


BRAZED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ferving  to  defcribe  was  made  in  1  707,  by  a  failure  of  the  Thames  wall  in 
three  cheverons,  one  clafping  another.  a  very  high  tide.  The  force  wherewith  it  burft  in  upon 

BRAZEN,  foftiething  confiding  of  brafs,  or  formed  the  neighbouring  level  tore  up  a  large  channel  or  paf- 
out  of  it.  See  Brass.  fage  for  water  100  yards  wide,  and  in  fome  places 

Brazen  Age.  See  Age.  2©  feet  deep,  by  which  a  multitude  of  fubterraneous 

Brazen  Difh,  among  miners,  is  the  ftandard  by  trees  that  had  been  buried  many  ages  before  were  laid 
which  the  other  diflies  are  gauged,  and  is  kept  in  the  bare. 

king’s  hall.  Breach,  in  fortification,  a  gape  made  in  any  part 

Brazen  Sea,  in  Jewifli  antiquity,  one  of  the  facred  of  the  works  of  a  town  by  the  cannon  or  mines  of  the 
utenfils  in  the  temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  call  in  the  befiegers,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  place, 
plain  of  Jordan,  and  removed  from  thence  into  the  in-  To  make  the  attack  more  difficult,  the  befieged  fow 
ner  court  of  the  temple  :  where  it  was  placed  upon  1 2  the  breach  with  crow-feet,  or  flop  it  with  chevaux  de 
oxen,  three  of  which  looked  towards  each  quarter  of  frize. — A  practicable  breach,  is  that  where  the  men 
the  world.  It  was  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to  may  mount  and  make  a  lodgment,  and  ought  to  be  15 
-the  other,  five  cubits  in  height,  and  30  cubits  in  cir-  or  20  fathoms  wide.  The  befiegets  make  their  way 
cumference,  and  contained  3000  baths.  The  brim  of  to  it,  by  covering  themfelves  with  gabions,  earth- 
it  was  perfectly  round,  and  fo  it  continued  in  the  two  bags,  &c. 

upper  cubits  ;  but  below  the  brim,  in  the  three  lower  Breach,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  where  a  perfon  breaks 
cubits,  it  was  fquare.  It  was  a  hand-breadth  thick,  through  the  condition  of  a  bond  or  covenant ;  on  an 
and  the  brim  was  wrought  like  the  brim  of  a  clip,  with  aftion  upon  which,  the  breach  mult  be  affigned  :  And 
flowers  of  lilies.  About  the  body  of  this  huge  veflel  this  affignment  muft  not  be  general,  but  particular,  as, 
there  were  two  borders  of  engravings,  being  the  heads  in  an  a£tion  of  covenant  for  not  repairing  houfes,  it 
of  oxen  in  demi-relief  5  out  of  which  fome  fuppofe  the  ought  to  be  affigned  particularly  what  is  the  want  of 
water  iflued,  and  that  they  were  made  as  cocks  and  reparation  ;  and  in  fuch  certain  manner,  that  the  de¬ 
conveyances  for  that  purpofe. — This  brazen  or  molten  fendant  may  take  an  iflue. 

fea,  was  defigned  for  the  priefts  to  wafh  themfelves  in,  BREAD,  a  mafs  of  dough  kneaded  and  baked  in  an 
before  they  performed  the  fervice  of  the  temple.  The  oven.  See  Baker,  Baking,  and  Barm. 

Ripply  of  water  was  through  a  pipe  out  of  the  well  The  grains  of  all  vegetables  are  almoft  entirely  Mjapur'i 
Etam  ;  though  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  con-  compofed  of  fubftances  very  proper  for  the  nourifhment  cbem.  Ditl 
ilantly  fupplied  with  water  by  the  Gibeonites.  of  animals  ;  and  amongft  grains  thofe  which  contain  a 

BRAZIER,  an  artificer  who  makes  and  deals  in  farinaceous  matter  are  the  moft  agreeable  and  moft  nu- 
all  kinds  of  brafs  ware.  This  trade,  as  exercifed  in  tritive. 

Britain,  may  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  fmithery,  Man,  who  appears  to  be  defigned  by  nature  to  eat 
though  they  feldom  keep  forges,  except  for  brazing  of  all  fubftances  which  are  capable  of  nourifliing  him, 
or  foldering,  And  tinning  the  infides  of  their  vefiels,  and  ftill  more  of  vegetables  than  animals,  has,  from 
which  they  work  up  chiefly  out  of  copper  and  brafs  time  immemorial,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  ufed 
prepared  rough  to  their  hands,  They  conlift  of  a  work-  farinaceous  grains  as  the  principal  bafis  of  his  food  : 
ing  part,  and  a  (hop-keeping  part,  which  latter  many  but  as  thefe  grains  cannot  be  without  difficulty  eaten 
carry  on  to  a  great  extent,  dealing  as  well  in  all  forts  by  men  in  their  natural  ftate,  this  active  and  intelligent 
of  iron  and  fteel,  as  copper  and  brafs  goods  for  houfe-  animal  has  gradually  found  means  not  only  to  extradl 
hold  furniture ;  and  lately  have  fallen  much  into  felling  the  farinaceous  part,  that  is,  the  only  nutritive  part 
what  is  called  French  plate,  made  of  a  fort  of  white  of  thefe  grains,  but  alfo  to  prepare  it  fo  that  it  be- 
metal,  filvered  and  polifhed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the  comes  a  very  agreeable  and  wholefome  aliment,  fuch  as 
e-ye  cannot  foou  diftinguifh  it  from  real  filver.  the  bread  we  now  generally  eat. 

BRAZIL.  See  Brasil.  Nothing  appears  fo  eafy  at  firft  fight  as  to  grind 
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Bread,  corn,,  to  make  a  pafte  with  the  flour  and  water,  and 
to  bake  this  pafte  in  an  oven.  They  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  fined  human  in¬ 
ventions,  without  reflecting  on  the  labour  it  has  coft 
to  complete  them,  think  all  thefe  operations  common 
and  trivial.  However,  it  appears  very  certain,  that 
for  a  long  time  men  no  otherwife  prepared  their  corn 
than  by  boiling  and  forming  compact  vifcous  cakes, 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  of  difficult  digef- 
tion,  before  they  were  able  to  make  bread  of  good 
tafte  and  quality,  as  we  have  now.  It  was  neceflary 
to  invent  and  complete  inge-nious  machines  for  grind¬ 
ing  corn,  and  feparating  the  pure  flour  with  little 
trouble  and  labour ;  and  that  inquiries,  or  rather  fome 
happy  chance,  which  fome  obferving  perfon  availed 
himfelf  of,  (hould  difcover,  that  flour,  mixed  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  is  fufceptible  of  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  which  almoft  entirely  deftroys  its  vifcidity,  height¬ 
ens  its  tafte,  and  renders  it  proper  to  make  a  light 
bread,  very  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  of  eafy  digef- 
tion. 

This  effential  operation,  on  which  the  good  quality 
of  bread  depends,  is- entirely  of  the  province  of  che- 
miftry.  It  would  add  to  the  honour  of  the  ancient 
cultivators  of  chemiftry,  to  attribute  to  them  fo  ufcful 
and  important  a  difcovery  ;  but,  unhappily,  it  is  too 
probable  that  they  had  no  (hare  in  it.  The  ancient 
chetnifts  were  engaged  in  other  purfuits  than  that 
of  bread  and  other  common  objefts.  They  hoped 
to  make  gold ;  and  what  is  bread  in  companion  with 
gold  ? 

However  that  be,  to  the  fortunate  invention  of  rai¬ 
ling  the  pafte  before  baking  we  owe  the  perfection  of 
the  art  of  making  bread.  This  operation  confifts  in 
keeping  fome  pafte  or  dough,  till  by  a  peculiar  fpiri- 
tuous  fermentation  it  fwells,  rarefies,  and  acquires  a 
fmell  and  tafte  quick,  pungent,  fpirituous,  fomewhat 
four,  and  rather  difagreeablc.  This  fermented  dough 
is  well  worked  with  fome  frelh  dough,  which  is  by  that 
mixture  and  moderate  heat  difpofed  to  a  fimilar  but 
left  advanced  fermentation  than  that  above  mentioned. 
By  this  fermentation  the  dough  is  attenuated,  and  di¬ 
vided;. air  is  introduced  into  it,  which,  being  incapable 
of  difengaging  itfelf  from  the  tenacious  and  folid  pafte, 
forms  in  it  fmall  cavities,  raifes  and  fwells  it :  hence 
the  fmall  quantity  of  fermented  pafte  which  difpofes 
the  reft  to  ferment,,  is  called  leaven  from  the  French 
word  lever,  fignifying  to  raife. 

When  the  dough  is  thus  railed,  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate 
to  be  put  into  the  oven  ;  where,  while  it  is  baked,  it 
dilates  itfelf  ftill  more  by  the  rarefaCIion  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  fpirituous  fubftance  it  contains,  and  it  forms 
a  bread  full  of  eyes  or  cavities,  confequently  light,  and 
entirely  different  from  the  heavy,  compaCt,  vifcous, 
and  indigefted  maffes  made  by  baking  unfermented 
dough. 

The  invention  of  beer,  or  wine  of  grains,  furniflies 
a  new  matter  ufeful  in  the  making  of  bread.  This 
matter  is  the  froth  which  forms  upon  the  furface  of 
thefe  liquors  during  fermentation.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  dough,  it  raifes  it  better  and  more  quickly  than 
ordinary  leaven.  It  is  called  yeajl  or  barm.  By  means 
of  this,  the  fineft  lighteft  bread  is  made.  It  often 
happens,  that  bread  made  with  leaven  dough  has  a, 
fourifti  and  not .  agreeable  tafte ;  which  may  proceed 


from  too  great  a  quantity  of  leaven,  or  from  leaven  in  Bread, 
which  the  fermentation  has  advanced  too  far.  This  in- 
convenience  does  not  happen  to  bread  made  with  yeaft ; 
becaufe  the  fermentation  of  this  fubftance  is  not  too  far 
advanced,  or  becaufe  moie  attention  is  given  to  that 
finer  bread. 

It  may  be  afked,  Why,  fince  dough  is  capable  of 
fermenting  fpontaneoufty  and  fingly,  as  we  fee  from 
the  leaven,  a  fubftance  is  added  to  difpofe  it  to  ferment? 

The  true  reafon  is.  That  all  the  parts  of  a  fermenting 
fubftance  do  not  ferment  at  the  fame  time,  nor  to  the 
fame  degree  ;  fo  that  fome  parts  of  this  fubftance  have 
finilhed  their  fermentation,  while  others  have  not  yet 
begun.  The  fermentable  liquors  which  contain  much 
fugar,  as  hydromel,  and  muft  of  wines,  give  proofs  of 
this  truth  ;  for,  after  thefe  liquors  have  become  very 
vinous,  they  have  ftill  -very  diftin£Ily  a  faccharine  tafte: 
but  all  faccharine  matter  is  ftill  fufceptible  of  fermenta¬ 
tion:  and,  in  faCt,  if  vinous  hydromel,  or  muft,  or  even- 
new  beer,  be  diftilled,  fo  that  all  their  ardent  fpirit  (hall 
be  feparated,  and  the  refiduums  diluted  with  water,  we 
fhall  fee  a  fecond  fermentation  take  place,  and  a  new 
quantity  of  ardent  fpirit  formed- 

The  fame  thing  precifely  happens  to  dough,  and  ftill 
more  fenfibly,  from  its  vifeofity  and  want  of  fluidity,;., 
fo  that  if  it  be  left  to  ferment  alone,  and  without  the 
help  of  leaven,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds  very  (lowly 
and  fucceffively,  the  parts  which  ferment  firft  will  have 
become  four  and  vapid  before  all  the  reft  be  fufficiently 
attenuated  and  changed,  by  which  the  bread  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  difagreeable  tafte. 

A  mixture  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  leaven  with  dough 
effectually  prevents  this  inconvenience  ;  becaufe  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  leaven,  and  of  all  fermenting  fubftances,  is 
to  difpofe  to  a  fimilar  fermentation  all  matters  capable 
of  it,  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  or  rather,  by  means  of 
leaven,  the  fermentation  of  all  the  parts  of  fuch  fub¬ 
ftances  is  effected  more  nearly  at  the  fame  time. 

Bread  well  raifed  and  baked  differs  from  unfermented 
bread,  not  only  in  being  lefs  compaCt,  lighter,  and  of 
a  more  agreeable  tafte,  but  alfo  in  being  more  eafily 
mifcible  with  waiter,  with  which  it  does  not  form  a  vif¬ 
cous  mafs,  which  circumftance  is  of  great  importance 
in  digeftion. 

It>is  obfervable,  that  without  bread,  or  fomewhat  Cullen  an  tlr 
of  this  form,  no  nation  feems  to  live.  Thus  the  Lap-  Mat.  MaU 
landers,  having  no  corn  of  their  own,  make  a. fort  of 
bread  of  their  dried  fifties,  and  of  the  inner  rind  of  the 
pine,  which  feems  to  be  ufed,  not  fo  much  for  their 
nouriftiment,  as  for  fupplying  a  dry  food.  For  this 
mankind  feem  to  have  an  univerfal  appetite,  rqjeCting 
bland,  flippery,  and  mucilaginous  foods.  This  is  not 
commonly  accounted  for,  but  feems  to  depend  on  very 
limple  principles.  The  preparation  of  our  food  depends 
on  the  mixture  of  the  animal  fluids  in  every  ftage.  A- 
mong  others  the  faliva  is  neceflary,  which  requires  dry 
food  as  a  neceflary  ftimulus  to  draw  it  forth,  as  bland, 
flippery,  fluid  aliments  are  too  inert,  and  make  too  (hort 
ftay  in  the  mouth,  to  produce  this  effeCt,  or  to  caufe  a 
fufficient  degree  of  manducation  to  emulge  that  liquor. 

For  this  reafon  we  commonly  ufe  dry  bread  along  with  • 
animal  food,  which  otherwife  would  be  too  quickly 
fwallowed.  For  blending  the  oil  and  water  of  our  food 
nothing  is  fo  fit  as  bread,  afiifted  by  a  previqus  man- 
ducation.  For  which  purpofe,  bread  is  of  like  necel. 
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Bread,  fity  in  the  ftomach,  as  it  is  proper  that  a  fubftance  of 
folid  confiftence  (hould  be  long  retained  there.  Now 
the  animal  fluids  mull  be  mixed  with  our  aliments,  in 
order  to  change  the  acefceney  it  undergoes.  But  li¬ 
quid  foods  would  not  attain  this  end,  whereas  the  fo¬ 
lid  Simulates  and  emulges  the  glands  of  the  ftomach. 
The  bread  then  appears  to  be  exceedingly  proper,  be¬ 
ing  bulky  without  too  much  folidity,  and  firm  with¬ 
out  difficulty  of  folution. 

Suppl.  t»  Among  the  ancients  we  meet  with  various  denomi- 

Oymbers  4  nations  0f  bread;  as,  x.  Panis  filigineui,  called  alfo 
munditJ ,  athleticus,  i fungi  a,  coliphius ,  and  robys,  an- 
fwering  to  our  white  bread;  being  made  of  the  pureft 
flour  of  the  belt  wheat,  and  only  ufed  by  the  richer 
fort.  2.  Panis  fecundus  or  fecundarius ,  called  alfo  fmi - 
la ceus  or  fmilagineus ,  the  next  in  purity;  being  made 
of  fine  flower,  only  all  the  bran  not  fifted  out.  3.  Au- 
topyrus,  called  alfo  fyncomiftus  and  confufaneus ,  made  of 
*  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  wheat,  without  either  re- 
«.  trenching  the  finer  flour  or  coarfer  bran  ;  anfwering  to 

our  houfehold  bread.  4.  Cacabaceus ,  apparently  the 
fame  with  what  was  otherwife  denominated  fordidus,  as 
being  given  to  dogs  ;  furfuraceus ,  furfur  eus,  or  fur - 
furativus ,  becaufe  made  in  great  part  of  bran ;  and, 
in  the  middle  age,  bijfus,  on  account  of  its  brownnefs ; 
fometimes  alfo  leibo.  There  were  other  forts  of  bread, 
denominated  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made,  or  ,  the  ufes  they  were  applied  to  ;  as,  t.  The 
militarist  which  was  prepared  by  the  foldiers  and  offi¬ 
cers  in  camp  with  their  own  hands  ;  for  which  purpofe 
fome  had  hand-mills,  others  pounded  the  corn  in  a 
mortar,  and  baked  it  on  the  coals*  2.  dibanites,  that 
baked  in  an  oven,  by  way  of  contradiftintftion  from 
that  baked  on  the  hearth  or  under  the  embers.  3.  That 
called  fubcineritius,  or  fub  cinere  coitus  ;  fometimes  alfo 
reverfatus,  becaufe  it  was  to  be  turned  in  the  baking. 
4.  Nauticus,  anfwering  to  our  fea-bifcuit,  and  denomi¬ 
nated  accordingly  bis  coitus ,  becaufe  baked  feveral  times 
over  to  make  it  keep  the  longer.  Other  kinds  of  bread 
were  denominated  from  their  qualities  and  accidents ; 
as,  1 .  The  panis  Jiccus,  that  which  had  been  long  ba¬ 
ked  ;  fuch  as  were  the  bis  coitus,  naval  and  buccellated 
bread.  2.  Madidus,  a  fort  made  of  rye  or  bear,  fome¬ 
times  alfo  made  of  fine  flower,  wherewith  they  fmeared 
their  faces,  by  way  of  a  cofmetic,  to  render  them 
fmooth.  3.  Acidus ,  or  four  bread,  which  was  acidu¬ 
lated  with  vinegar:  4.  Azyvius,  that  unleavened  or  un¬ 
fermented. 

The  French  have  alfo  a  great  variety  of  breads  ;  as 
queen’s  bread,  alamode  bread,  bread  de  Segovie,  de 
Gentillay,  quality-bread,  &c.  all  prepared  in  peculiar 
manners  by  the  bakers  of  Paris.  The  bread  de  Gonefle 
excels  all  others,  os  account  of  the  waters  at  Gonefle,  a 
town  three  leagues  from  Paris.  It  is  light,  and  full  of 
eyes,  which  are  the  marks  of  its  goodnefs.  Pain  de  me¬ 
nage,  is  that  which  each  family  bakes  for  itfelf.  Spice- 
bread,  pain  d'cpice,  denotes  bread  baked  and  iced  over 
with  the  fcum  taken  off  fugar  in  refining  houfes ;  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  made  w  ith  honey  and  other  forts  of  feafon- 
ing,  and  anfwers  to  what  the  ancients  call  panis  mel- 
Jitus. 

Among  us,  bread  is  chiefly  divided  into  white, 
wheaten,  and  houfehold ;  differing  only  in  degrees  of 
purity.  In  the  firft,  all  the  bran  is  feparated;  in  the  fe- 
cond,  only  the.  coarfcr ;  in  the  third,  none  at  all;  fo 
,  N°  54. 
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that  fine  bread  is  made  only  of  flour ;  wheaten  bread,  Bread*  • 
of  flour  and  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran  ;  and  houfe-  'Y— - 

hold,  of  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  grain,  without  ta¬ 
king  out  either  the  coarfe  bran  or  fine  flower.  We  alf6 
meet  with  fymnel  bread,  manchet,  or  roll  bread,  and 
French  bread :  which  are  only  fo  many  denominations 
of  the  fineft  and  whiteft  bread,  made  of  the  pureft  flour; 
except'  that  in  ill-roll  bread  there  i3  an  addition  of  milk  ;  '  t] 
and  in  French  bread,  of  eggs  and  butter  alfo.  In  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  feveral  of  the  northern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  have  feveral  forts  of  oaten  bread;  as,  1.  The 
bannock,  which  is  an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only  with  wa- 
t&r,  and  baked  on  the  embers.  2.  Clap-bread,  which 
ismade  into  thin  hard  cakes.  3.  Bitchinefs  bread,  which 
is  made  of  thin  batter,  and  made  into  thin  foft  oat¬ 
cakes.  4.  Riddle  -cake3,  which  are  thick  and  four,  have 
but  little  leaven,  and  are  kneaded  ftiff.  And,  5.  Jan- 
nock,  which  is  oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves.  Add 
tothefe,  peafe-bread,  much  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land;  being  bread  confiding  either  wholly  of  the  flour 
of  peafe,  or  of  this  and  oat-meal  mixed ;  the  dough, 
fometimes  leavened,  fometimes  made  only  with  water, 
is  formed  either  into  bannocks  or  cakes,  and  baked  over 
the  embers  ;  or  into  what  they  call  baps,  i.  e.  a  kind 
of  flattifh  rolls,  and  baked  in  the  oven.  In  the  fta- 
tute  of  aflize  of  bread  and  ale,  51  Hen.  III.  mention 
is  made  of  waftel-bread,  cocket-bread,  and  bread  of 
treet;  which  anfwer  to  the  three  kinds  of  bread  nowin 
ufe,  called  •white,  •wheaten,  and  houfehold  bread,  In  re¬ 
ligious  houfes,  they  heretofore  diilinguilhed  bread  by 
the  names  Efquires  bread,  panis  armigerorum ;  monks 
bread,  panis  convent ualis  s  boys  bread ,  panis  pucrorum; 
and  fervants  bread,  panis  famttlorum,  called  alfo  panis 
fervientalis.  A  like  diftribution  obtained  in  the  houfe- 
holds  of  nobles  and  princes  ;  where,  however,  we  find 
fome  other  denominations  ;  as  meflengers  bread,  panis 
nuncius,  that  given  to  meflengers  as  a  reward  of  their 
labour ;  court-bread,  panis  curialis,  that  allowed  by  the  1  , 

lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfehold  ;  eleemofy- 
nary  bread,  that  diftributed  to  the  poor  by  way  of  alms. 

It  is  for  the  intereft  of  the  community  that  the  food 
of  the  poor  {hould  be  as  various  as  poffible,  that,  in 
time  of  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  they  J 

may  not  be  without  ready  and  cheap  refources.  To  the 
difcovery  of  fuch  refources  feveral  benevolent  philofo- 
phers  having  fuccefsfully  turned  their  inquiries,  we  fhall 
lay  before  the  reader  the  refult  of  their  experiments. 

1.  Bread  of  Potatoes*.  Potatoes,  previoufly  depri-  *  From  I 
ved  of  their  flrin,  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  put  between  Ex,;  mm  * 
paper,  will  dry  in  a  heat  fomewhat  lefs  than  350  of 
Reaumur’s  thermometer  ;  and,  when  thus  dried,  they 
will  p refer ve  their  white  colour.  By  this  procefs  theypar  M  P 
lofe  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight,  and  they  may  mentier, . 
then  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  A  little  of  this  pow-  Pot|*-  ma’ 
der  thrown  upon  the  fire  fends  out  a  fmoke,  accompa- 
nied  with  a  fmell  refembling  burnt  bread.  As  this  fmell  Paris, 
is  perceived  from  all  farinaceous  vegetables  when  treated 
in  the  fame  manner,  Mr  Parmentier  thinks  it  may  be 
confidered  as  the  charafteriftic  of  the  prefence  of  an 
amylaceous  f  matter.  This  fmell  does  not,  however,  he  f  gee  thl 1 
obferves,  arife  from  the  amylaceous  or  fibrous  part  fe-  note  i«/4 
parately,  but  from  both  taken  together.  The  powder 
of  potatoes,  obtained  in  the  manner  deferibed  above, 
has  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  wheat ;  and,  like  it,  is  de¬ 
voured 
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Voured  by  rats  and  mice  :  but,  even  when  mod  finely  the  bran  of  rye,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  glutinous  Bread. 

powdered,  it  has  not  the  feel  or  brightnefs  of  the  flour  matter  dried  and  powdered.  - v — 

of  wheat;  although,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  the  2.  Bread  from  different  Vegetables  not  commonly  in  *  From  Mr*, 
fame  produ&s.  It  is  alfo  nutritious,  and  keeps  well  for  Ufe  *.  Although  horfe-chefnut  has  not  hitherto  been  mo'lref“r  let 

*  *  _ ^ _ _ v  1  r  1  .1  •  ,  1>1 


Finding  fo  great  a  fimilarity  between  the  rtteal  of  out  any  bittemefs,  may  be  obtained  from  it.  Mr  Par ^fuppul^en 
*Ua  ~»-.i  ■'''*-*"»«  mentier  advifes,  that  the  fruit,  after  the  lkin  is  taken  temj>s  de  di- 

off,  and  the  juice  preffed  from  it,  be  made  into  a  pafte  ?  ‘ 
This  mafs  muft  be  diluted  in  water,  and  then  {trained 


a  long  time. 


wheat  and  what  may  be  called  the  meal  of  potatoes, 
Mr  Parmentier  next  endeavoured  to  make  bread  of 
them  when  mixed  in  different  proportions.  His  trials 
were  made  with  one  fourth,  one  third,  one  half,  and 
two  thirds,  of  the  potato- meal,  the  remainder  being 
flour  from  wheat.  Thefe  proportions,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fait  and  yeft,  yielded  bread  which  was  well 
tailed,  but  which  had  fermented  little,  was  brown,  and 
covered  with  hard  brown  crufts.  Bread  made  from  the 
meal  of  potatoes  alone,  with  the  addition  of  fait  and 
yeft,  was  eatable,  but  very  heavy,  unfermented,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brown.  This  bread,  from  the  meal  of  pota¬ 
toes  alone,  was  apt  to  crumble  into  powder.  To  give 
it  more  adhefiOn,  he  mixed  with  the  meal  a  decoftion 


employed,  yet  it  is  Certain  that  wholefome  bread,  with  ™£etau*  1ui 


through  a  fieve.  A  milky-coloured  liquor  is  thus  fepa -LLJala* 
rated,  which,  on  Handing,  depofits  a  fine  powder.  This,  nourriture 
being  dried,  is  without  either  fmell  or  tafte,  and  very  da  hom’nes, 
fit  for  aliment ;  the  mafs  from  which  it  is  procured  re-  p  c‘  par  M* 
taining  the  bitternefs  of  the  fruit.  tien*1611' 

The  roots  of  the  bryona,  when  treated  in  the  fame 
manner,  yielded  a  fimilar  white  powder.  By  the  fame 
treatment  alfo,  fine,  white,  infipid,  inodorous  powders 
may  be  procured  from  the  roots  of  the  iris,  gladiolus, 
ranunculus,  fumaria,  arum,  dracunculus,  mandragora, 
colchicum,  filipendula,  and  helleborus ;  plants  which 


of  bran,  or  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  ;  either  of  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  in  great  abundance. 


which  made  it  lighter  and  more  fermented  .*  it  obtained 
alfo  a  cruft  of  a  golden  colour,  became  well  tafted,  and 
fufficiently  adhefive.  Mr  Parmentier  obtained  bread 
alfo,- well  fermented,  and  of  a  good  colour  and  tafte, 
from  a  mixture  of  raw  potato-pulp  with  meal  of  wheat, 
or  potato-meal,  with  the  addition  of  yeft  and  fait. 

Potatoes,  when  ufed  for  making  bread,  are  not  rea¬ 
dily  difpofed  to  ferment ;  without  which,  bread  is  very 
infipid,  and  not  eafily  digefted.  But  Mr  Parmentier 
found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments,  that  good  bread 
might  be  made  from  equal  quantities  of  flour  and  po¬ 
tato-meal.  He  concludes,  therefore,  with  recommend¬ 
ing  the  mixture  of  potatoes,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  with 
the  flour  of  wheat,  inftead  of  employing  rye,  barley,  or 
oats,  as  has  frequently  been  done. 

When  grain  is  altogether  wanting,  he  recommends 
the  ufe  of  bread  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  amylace¬ 
ous  powder  of  potatoes  and  of  their  pulp,  this  mixture 
being  fermented  with  leaven  or  with  honey.  The  meal 
of  this  root,  when  diluted  with  hot  water,  acquires  a 
tenacious  and  gluey  confidence.  However  fair  the  meal 
of  potatoes  may  be,  it  always  gives  a  grey  colour  to 
the  bread  made  by  mixing  it  with  the  flour  of  wheat  : 


Of  acorns  bread  has  frequently  been  made;  and  to 
this  day,  in  fome  countries,  they  are  in  common  ufe. 
The  method  of  preparation  which  Mr  Parmentier  re¬ 
commends  is,  that  they  be  deprived  of  their  cover  by 
boiling,  then  dried  and  powdered,  and  afterwards  ba¬ 
ked  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  flour  of  wheat.  When 
fully  ripe,  and  made  into  a  pafte,  they  were  deprived 
of  their  aftringency  by  merely. prefling  theirjuice  from 
them.  The  mafs  remaining  after  the  preflure,  when 
dried,  was  eafily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  no  means 
difagreeable. 

The  gramen  caninum  arvenfe,  in  its  appearance,  ap¬ 
proaches  to  corn ;  and  fome  naturalifts  have  confidered 
it  as  the  original  fpecies  from  which  all  our  gram  is 
produced.  Its  roots  are  fweeMafted,  and  have  long 
been  employed  in  making  ptifans.  In  the  preparation 
of  them  for  bread,  it  is  only  neceffary  that  the  roots 
fliould  be  cleanfed,  cut  fmall,  dried,  and  pounded.  This 
powder,  Mr  Parmentier  obferves,  does  not  diflolve  in 
cold  water  or  fpirits }  but  it  does  in  boiling  water, 
which  it  renders  thick  and  cloudy,  and,  upon  cooling, 
the  whole  mafs  obtains  a  gelatinous  confiftence.  Upon 
~  chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  an  acid  empyreumatic  oil. 


but  a  mixture  of  the  pulp  of  potatoes  with  the  flour  of  which  poflefies  a  Angular  odour,  refembling  that  which 


wheat  does  not  produce  brown-coloured  bread. 


is  perceived  on  burning  the  plant.  The  fponj 


Mr  Parmentier  made  bread,  very  much  like  that  of  fiduum,  calcined  in  the  air,  gives  a  fixed  alkali, 
wheat,  by  a  mixture  of  the  following  four  fubftances, 
viz.  four  ounces  of  amylaceous  powder  of  potatoes,  one 
dram  of  mucilage  extrafted  from  barley,  one  dram  of  pears  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  vegetables.  This  amy- 


igy  re- 
Thefe 

properties  inconteftably  prove,  that  it  contains  an  a?ny~ 
laceous  (a)  matter  fimilar  to  that  of  grain,  which  ap- 
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(a)  M.  Beccari  of  the  Bolognian  academy  has  difcovered  in  the  flour  of  wheat  two  diftinft  fubftances.  The 
1  one  he  terms  an  animal  or  glutinous  matter ;  the  other,  an  asnylaceous  matter  or  vegetable  pafte. 

The  gluten  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  nutritive  part  of  corn,  from  its  not  diffolving  unlefs  in  vegetable 
acids ;  from  its  affuming  a  fpongy  form  in  boiling  water;  from  its  fuppofed  analogy  to  the  animal  lymph;  and, 
lailly,  from  the  fimilitude  which  the  products  it  affords,  on  a  chemical  analyfis,  bear  to  thofe  obtained  from  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances.  M.  Parmentier,  however,  from  various  experiments,  was  led  to  Conclude,  with  the  celebrated 
Model  of  Peterfburg,  that  the  gluten  or  animal  matter  of  Beccari  exifts  in  the  bran,  and  is  not  the  nutritive 
part  of  the  wheat.  Having  made  experiments  with  four  different  kinds  of  flour,  it  appeared  that  the  quantity 
of  animal  matter  was  always  proportioned  to  the  coarfenefs  of  the  flour.  Hence,  were  this  gluten  the  nutritive 
part,  the  coarfeft  bread,  or  that  which  contained  molt  bran,  would  afford  the  greateft  quantity  of  nouriftiment. 
The  contrary  of  this,  however,  is  now  known  to  be  faft. 

The  amylaceous  part,  or,  as  fome  have  termed  it,  th  e.fecufat  of  wheat  and  other  vegetables,  is  a  peculiar  gum, 

not 
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Bread,  laceous  matter,  formed  into  a  jelly,  and  diffufed  in  water, 

- - - J  keeps  for  a  long  time  without  fuffering  any  change  ; 

it  then  turns  acid,  and  at  length  putrefies. 

The  amylaceous  matter  of  acrid  and  poifonous  plants, 
although  innocent  and  nutritive,  cannot  be  converted 
into  bread  without  the  addition  of -fome  mucilaginous 
fubftance.  In  times  of  great  fcarcity,  common  bran 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  ;  but  when  potatoes  are  to  be 
had,  the  addition  of  a  proper  proportion  of  thefe  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Mr  Parmentier  gives  an  account  of  the  bread  which 
he  obtained,  from  the  amylaceous  powders  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  vegetables  mentioned  above,  with  the  addition 
of  potatoes  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  common  leaven  of 
grain.  This  bread  appeared  in  general  to  be  well  fer¬ 
mented  ;  it  was  of  a  good  white  colour,  and  free  from 
any  difagreeable  odour :  but  to  the  tafte  it  was  fome- 
what  infipid;  which,  however,  he  imagines,  might  have 
been  corrc&ed  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity 
of  fait. 

As  the  refources  againfl  fcarcity  here  pointed  out 
can  be  procured  only  at  particular  feafons,  the  author 
propofes  a  method  for  preferving  the  matter  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  For  this  purpofe,  he  advifes,  that  bread  prepa¬ 
red  in  the  manner  mentioned  above  fhould  be  carefully 
dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  kept  in  a  clofe  calk. 
By  this  means,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  prefer-- 
ved  for  a  very  long  time,  and  will  always  be  ready  to 
make  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  panada  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  butter  and  fait. 

Mr  Parmentier,  in  order  to  difcover  the  degree  of 
power  wherewith  this  alimentary  powder  nourilhed, 
made  himfelf  the  fubjeft  of  experiment ;  and  found, 
that  three  ounces  of  it  for  dinner,  and  as  much  for  fup- 
per,  made  into  panada  with  water,  was  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  aliment  for  a  day.  From  his  difcharge 
by  (tool  while  he  ufed  it,  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  is  almoft  totally  alimentary.  He  concludes  with 
recommending  it  not  only  as  ufeful  in  times  of  fcarcity, 
but  as  a  proper  fubftitute  for  fea-bifcuit,  and  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  food  well  adapted  for  armies  and  hofpitals. 

3.  Cheap  method  of  making  •wholefome  Bread,  when 
*  From  a  wheat-flour  is  dear,  by  mixing  turnip  with  it  *. 
letter  in  the  “  At  the  time  I  tried  this  method,  bread  was  very 
Mufcum  dear,  infomuch  that  the  poor  people,  in  the  country 
Cammtrciale,  where  I  live,  could  hardly  afford  themfelves  half  a  meal 
a-day.  This  put  me  upon  confidering  whether  fome 
cheaper  method  might  not  be  found  than  making  it 
of  wheat  meal.  Turnips  were  at  that  time  very  plen¬ 
tiful.  I  had  a  number  of  them  pulled,  wafhed  clean, 
pared,  and  boiled  ;  when  they  were  become  foft  enough 
to  mafh,  I  had  the  greateft  part  of  the  water  prefled 
out  of  them,  and  afterwards  had  them  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  in  weight  of  coarfe  wheat-meal;  the 


dough  was  then  made  in  the  ufual  manner,  with  yeft.  Brea d. 
or  barm,  fait,  water,  &c.  It  rofe  very  well  in  the  trough ;  J 

and  after  being  well  kneaded,  was  formed  into  loaves, 
and  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked.  I  had  at  the  fame 
time  fome  other  bread  made  with  common  meal  in  the 
ordinary  way.  I  baked  my  turnip-bread  rather  longer 
than  the  other.  When  they  were  drawn  from  the 
oven,  I  caufed  a  loaf  of  each  fort  to  be  cut ;  and  found, 
on  examination,  the  turnip-bread  was  fweeter  than  the 
other,  to  the  full  as  light  and  as  white,  but  had  a  lit¬ 
tle  tafte  (though  nowife  difagreeable)  of  the  turnip. 

Twelve  hours  afterwards  I  tailed  my  turnip-bread  again, 
when  I  found  the  tafte  of  the  turnip  in  it  fcarce  per¬ 
ceivable,  and  the  fmell'quite  gone  off.  On  examining 
it  when  it  had  been  baked  24  hours,  had  I  not  known 
that  there  were  turnips  in  its  compofition,  I  Ihould 
not  have  imagined  it  r  it  had,  it  is  true,  a  peculiar 
fweetilh  tafte,  but  by  no  means  difagreeable ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  rather  preferred  it  to  the  bread  made  of 
wheat- meal  alone.  After  it  had  been  baked  48  hours, 
it  underwent  another  examination,  when  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  rather  fuperior  tp  the  other  ;  it  eat  frelher 
and  moifter,  and  had  not  at  all  abated  in  its  good  qua¬ 
lities  :  to  be  fhort,  it  was  ftill  very  good  after  a  week ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  fee,  kept  as  well  as  the  bread 
made  of  common  wheat-meal. 

“  In  my  trials  of  this  bread  by  the  tafte,  I  was 
not  fatisfied  with  eating  it  by  itfelf ;  I  had  fome  of  it 
fpread  with  butter  ;  I  tailed  it  with  cheefe  ;  I  eat  of 
it  toafted  and  buttered,  and  finally  in  boiled  milk  and 
in  foup  :  in  all  thefe  forms  it  was  very  palatable  and 
good. 

Brrab  in  medicine.  Befides  the  alimentary,  bread 
has  alfo  medical,  qualities. — Decodlions,  creams,  and 
jellies  of  bread  are  directed  in  fome  difpenfarjes.  Bread 
carefully  toafted,  and  infufed  or  lightly  boiled  in  wa¬ 
ter,  imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fufficiently  agreeable 
reftringent  tafte.  This  liquor,  taken  as  common  drink, 
has  done  good  fervice  in  a  weak  lax  Hate  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines ;  and  in  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
or  the  cholera  morbus  :  examples  are  related  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  effays  of  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by  it, 
without  the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine. — In  Weftphalia 
there  is  a  very  coarfe  bread  eaten,  which  ftill  retains 
the  opprobrious  name  given  it  by  a  French  traveller  of 
Bonpournickel,  “  good  for,  his  horfe  Nickel It  is  the 
fame  with  what  the  Romans  called  panic  furfur  aceuc, 
or  panic  itnpuruc ,  from  its  not  being  cleanfed  from  the .  ,  | 

hulk  ;  and  panic  ater ,  from  the  blacknefs  of  its  colour : 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Romans  for  300 
years  knew  no  other  bread.  The  Germans  *  make  *  HcffmaM 
two  forts  of  waters  by  diftillation  from  this  bread  ;  the  Objer.  Cb\ 
one  with,  the  other  without,  the  addition  of  a  fpirituous 
liquor  :  to  both  which  great  virtues  are  afcribed.  That 
without 


not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  cold  water.  It  contains  more  acid,  and  lefs  water,  than  the  ordinary 
gums.  It  is  found  in  many  of  thofe  plants  that  make  the  nourilhment  of  men  and  other  animals.  Hence  Mr 
Parmentier  concludes  it  to  be  the  nutritive  matter. 

Though  we  are  not  to  confider  the  glutinous  matter  as  the  nutritious  part  of  vegetables,  yet  it  is  a  very  ne- 
ceflary  ingredient.  It  is  that  which  preferves  the  cohefion  of  the  pafte  in  fermenting  bread :  it  is  that  which 
forms  the  vifcid  pellicle,  and  Hops  the  air  in  fermentation  ;  gives  the  favoury  tafte  to  bread  ;  occafions  it  to  be 
light,  to  ferment,  and  which  forms  the  fmall  cells  feen  in  it.  It  is  found  efpecially  near  the  cortical  part  of 
grain  ;  and  this  accounts  for  its  being  found  in  the  greateft  quantity  in  coarfe  brown  meal.  It  is  this  gluten, 
which  renders  wheat  a  fuperior  aliment  to  the  other  grains  and  roots. 


1  Bread. 
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without  any  thing  fpirituous,  Is  made  out  of  the  juice 
of  craw-fifh,  may-dew,  rofe-water,  nutmegs,  and  faf- 
fron,  diftilled  from  a  large  quantity  of  this  bread.  This 
is  efteemed  a  great  reftorative,  and  given  in  heftic  ha¬ 
bits.  The  other  is  diftilled  from  this  bread  and  Rhe- 
nilh  win  ,  with  nutmegs  and  cinnamon.  This  is  given 
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that  anciently  offered  to  the  prieft  at  the  kalends. 

2.  Prebendarius,  the  fame  with  capitular  is,  that  diftri-  u 
buted  daily  to  each  prebendary  or  canon.  3.  Benedittus , 
that  ufually  given  to  catechumens  before  baptifm,  in 
lieu  of  the  euchariftic  bread,  which  they  were  incapable 
of  partaking  of.  Tlie  pants  benedittus  was  called  alfo 


the  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  vomiting,  Iofs  of  panagium  and  eulogium ,  being  a  fort  of  bread  bleffed 
appetite,  and  other  complaints  of  the  fame  kind  1  and  and  confeCrated  by  the  prieft,  whereby  to  prepare  the 
befides  thefe,  there  is  a  fpirit  diftilled  frornit  by  the  catechumens  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Chrill. 
retort  in  the  dry  way,  which,  when  feparated  from  The  fame  was  ufed  afterwards,  not  only  by  catechu- 
its  fetid  oil,  is  efteemed  a  powerful  fudorific,  and  mens,  but  by  believers  themfelves,  as  a  token  of  their 


very  valuable  medicine  in  removing  impurities  of  the 
blood. 

Bread  is  alfo  medicinal,  applied  externally ,  as  is  vul- 
garly  known*.  Mr  Boyle  affures  us  he  drew  a  men- 
"  ftruum  from  bread  ftronger  than  aquafortis,  and  which 
would  aft  even  upon  glafs  itfelf  f . 

BREAD-Tree.  See  Artocarpus. 

Bees-BREAD.  See  Bee,  n°  12. 

CaJJada-BREAD.  See  Jatropha. 

Earth~BREAD% .  “  In  the  lordftu’p  of  Mofcaw  in 


mutual  communion  and  friendlhip.  Its  origin  is  dated 
from  the  7th  century,  at  the  council  at  Nantz.  In  the 
Gallican  church  we  ftill  find  pants  benedittus,  pain  benit , 
ufed  for  that  offered  for  benediftion,  and  afterwards 
difiributed  to  pious  perfons  who  attend  divine  fervice 
in  chapels.  4.  Confecrated  bread  is  a  piece  of  wax, 
pafte,  or  even  earth,  over  which  feveral  ceremonies  have 
been  performed  with  benediftions,  &c.  to  be  fent  in  an 
Agnus  Dei ,  or  relic- box,  and  prefented  for  veneration. 
5.  Unleavened  bread,  panis  azymus.  The  Jews  eat 


the  Upper  Lulatia,  a  fort  of  white  earth  is  found,  of  no  other  bread  during  their  paffover  5  and  exaft  fearch 
which  the  poor,  urged  by  the  calamities  of  the  wars  was  made  in  every  houfe,  to  fee  that  no  leavened  bread 
which  raged  in  thole  parts,  make  bread.  It  is  taken  was  left.  The  ufag?  was  introduced  in  memory  of  their 
out  of  a  hill  where  they  formerly  worked  at  faltpetre. 

Whftn  the  fun  has  fomewhat  warmed  this  earth, it  cracks, 
and  fmall  white  globules  proceed  from  it  as  meal ;  it 
does  not  ferment  alone,  but  only  when  mixed  with 
meal.  Mr  Sarlitz,  a  Saxon  gentleman,  was  pleafed 
to  inform  us,  that  he  ha6  feen  perfons  who  in  a  great 


hally  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they  had  not  leifure 
to  bake  leavened.  6.  Shew-bread  was  that  offered  to 
God  every  Sabbath-day,  being  placed  on  the  golden 
table  in  the  holy  of  holies. 

Horfe-BuBAD  is  made  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  ;  to 
which  fometimes  are  added  anifeed,  gentian,  liquorice, 
meafure  lived  upon  it  for  fome  time.  He  affures  us  that  fenugreek,  eggs,  and  ale  ;  and  fometimes  rye  and 
he  procured  bread  to  be  made  of  this  earth  alone,  and  white  wine  are  ufed. 


of  different  mixtures  of  earth  and  meal ;  and  that  he 
even  kept  fome  of  this  bread  by  him  upwards  of  fix 


For  race-horfes  three  forts  of  bread  are  ufually  given 
with  fuccefs,  for  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  aight3 


years :  he  further  fays,  a  Spaniard  told  him,  that  this  feeding  :  they  are  all  made  of  beans  and  .wheat  worked 


earth  is  alfo  found  near  Geronne  in  Catalonia.1 

Eucharijl  or  Sacramental  Bread,  in  the  Proteftant 
churches,  is  common  leavened  bread,  in  conformity  to 
the  ancient  practice.  In  the  Romifti  mafs,  azymous  or 
unleavened  bread  is  ufed,  particularly  in  the  Gallican 
church,  where  a  fort  is  provided  for  this  purpofe  called 
pain  a  chanter,  made  of  the  pureft  wheaten  flour  pref- 
l'ed  between  two  iron  plates  graven  like  wafer-moulds, 
being  firft  rubbed  with  white  wax  to  prevent  the  pafte 
from  ltickiiig.  The  Greeks  obferve  divers  ceremonies 
in  their  making  the  eucharift  bread.  It  is  neceffary 
the  perfon  who  bakes  it  have  not  lain  with  his  wife 
the  day  before  ;  or,  if  it  be  a  woman,  that  (he  have  not 
convetfed  with  her  hulband.  The  Abyffinians  have  an 
apartment  in  their  churches  for  this  fervice,  being  a 
kind  of  facrifty.  F.  Sirmond,  in  his  difquifition  on  a- 
zymous  bread,  (hows  from  the  council  of  Toledo,  that 
anciently  there  were  as  many  ceremonies  ufed  in  the 


with  barm  ;  the  difference  confiding  chiefly  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  two  former.  In  the  firft  kind,  three  times 
the  quantity  of  beans  is  ufed  to  one  of  wheat ;  in  the 
fecond,  equal  quantities  of  both  ;  in  the  third,  three 
times  the  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  of  beans. 

Sago-BRFAD.  See  Sago. 

Ajfize  *  of  Bread.  The  price  and  weight  of  bread  is  *  See  Jflxe, 
regulated  by  the  magiftrates  according  to  the  price  of  P3*-  ult* 
wheat.  We  have  divers  tables  of  the  weights  of  the 
loaves  both  of  wheat,  wheaten,  and  houfehold  bread,  at 
every  price  of  wheat.  If  bread  want  one  ounce  in  3  6, 
the  baker  formerly  was  to  fuffer  the  pillory  :  now,  to 
forfeit  5  s.  for  every  ounce  wanting  j  and  for  every  de¬ 
left  lefs  than  an  ounce,  a  s.  6  d.  ;  fuch  bread  being 
complained  of  and  weighed  before  a  magiftrate  within 
24  hours  after  it  is  baked  or  expofed  to  fale  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  or  within  three  days  in  any  other 
place.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  bread  lofes  weight  by  keep- 


Latin  church  in  the  preparation  of  their  unleavened  ing  :  in  fome  experiments  recited  by  Baitholine,  the 

bread  as  are  ftill  retained  in'  the  eaftern  churches.  He  J'— ' — : - " - “  f"“" r'" - rru~ 

cites  the  example  of  Queen  Radegonda,  who  diftributed 


diminution  was  near  one  fourth  in  fix  months.  The 
fame  author  affures  us,  that  in  Norway  they  make 


with  her  own  hands,  in  the  church,  the  bread  which  bread  which  keeps  30  or  40  years  ;  and  that  they  are 
(he  herfelf  had  made.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  dif- 
pute  of  cardinal  Humbert  againft  the  Greeks,  that  in 
the  Latin  church  no  bread  was  ufed  for  the  eucharift, 


but  what  was  taken  out  of  the  facrifty,  and  had  been 
made  by  the  deacons,  fnbdeacons,  and  even  priefts, 
who  rehearfed  feveral  pfalms  during  the  procefs. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  enumerate  other  fpecies  of  bread 
allotted  for  purpofes  of  religion  ;  as,  1.  Calendarius , 


there  fonder  of  their  old  hard  bread,  than  elfe where  of 
new  or  foft ;  fince  the  older  it  is,  the  more  agreeable 
it  grows.  For  their  great  feafts,  particular  care  is  ta¬ 
ken  to  have  the  oldell  bread  ;  fo  that,  at  the  chiiftening 
of  a  child,  they  have  ufually  bread  which  had  been  ba¬ 
ked  perhaps  at  the  chriftening  of  his  grandfather.  It 
is  made  of  barley  and  oat-meal  baked  between  two  hol¬ 
low  ftones. 

6  3X2  -  Bread- 
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Bread  Rread-Roovi,  in  a  (hip,  that  deftined  to  hold  the 
bread  or  bilket. 

t  The  boards  of  the  bread-room  fhould  be  jointed  and 

caulked,  and  even  lined  with  tin  plates  or  mats.  It  is 
alfo  proper  to  warm  it  well  with  charcoal  for  feveral 
days  before  the  bilket  is  put  into  it ;  fince  nothing  is 
more  injurious  to  the  bread  than  moidure. 

BREADTH,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  three  dimen- 
fions  of  bodies,  which  multiplied  into  their  length  con- 
ftitutes  a  furface. 

BREAK,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  to  divide  a 
thing  into  feveral  parts  with  violence. 

In  the  art  of  war,  to  break  ground ,  is  to  open  the 
trenches  before  a  place. 

Among  fportfmen,  to  break  a  horfe  in  trotting,  is  to 
make  him  light  upon  the  hand  in  trotting,  in  order  to 
make  him  fit  for  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  is  to  fupple  him,  to  make  him  take  the  habit  of 
running. 

BREAKERS,  a  name  given  by  failors  to thofe bil¬ 
lows  that  break  violently  over  rocks  lying  under  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  They  are  dillinguilhed  both  by  their 
appearance  and  found,  as  they  cover  that  part  of  the 
fea  with  a  perpetual  foam,  and  produce  a  hoarfe  and 
terrible  roaring,  very  different  from  what  the  waves 
ufually  have  in  a  deeper  bottom.  When  a  fhip  is  un- 
happily  driven  among  breakers,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to 
fave  her,  as  every  billow  that  heaves  her  upwards  lerves 
to  dalh  her  down  with  additional  force  when  it  breaks 
over  the  rocks  or  fands  beneath  it. 

BREAKING,- in  a  mercantile  ftyle,  denotes  the  be¬ 
coming  bankrupt.  See  Bankrupt. 

B rearing- Bulky  in  the  fea  language,  is  the  fame 
with  unlading  part  of  the  cargo. 

BREAKSPEAR  ( Nicholas).  See  Adrian  IV. 

BREAM,  in  ichthyology.  SeeCypRiNus. 

To  Bus  am,  to  burn  off  the  filth,  fuch  as  grafs,  ooze, 
(hells,  or  fea-weed,  from  a  (hip’s  bottom,  that  has  ga¬ 
thered  to  it  in  a  voyage,  or  by  lying  long  in  a  harbour. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  holding  kindled  furze, 
faggots,  or  fuch  materials,  to  the  bottom,  fo  that  the 
flame  incorporating  with  the  pitch,  fulphur,  &c.  that 
had  formerly  covered  it,  immediately  loofens  and 
throws  off  whatever  filth  may  have  adhered  to  the 
planks.  After  this,  the  bottom  is- covered  anew  with 
a  compofition  of  fulphur,  tallow,  &c.  which  not  only 
makes  it  fmooth  and  flippery,  fo  as  to  divide  the  fluid 
more  readily,  but  alfo  poifons  and  dedroys  thofe  worms 
which  eat  through  the  planks  in  the  courfe  of  a  voy¬ 
age.  Breaming  may  be  performed  either  when  the 
fhip  lies  aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed  from  her,  or 
by  docking,  or  by  careening. 

BREAST,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-parts  of 
the  thorax.  See  Anatomy,  n°  36,  11 1. 

Smiting  the  bread  is  one  of  the  expreflions  of  peni¬ 
tence.  In  the  Romifh  church,  the  pried  beats  his  bread 
•  Bartlol  *n  rehearfinS  t^le  genera^  confeffion  at  the  beginning  of 
ML  Med.  the  mafs.  . 

p.171.  Cajl.  Breasts,  or  Mamma,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

Lex.  Med.  xi°  1 1  Z . 

Cairo!  Ob  ^he  breads  are  ufually  two ;  though  we  alfo  meet  with 
ferv.  7!  indances  of  trimamice  or  women  with  three  breads*, 
JSlaf.  Com.  and  even  fome  with  four,  all  yielding  milk  alike  f . 
ad  VeJUng.  BuEAST-Hooki,  in  fhip-building,  are  thick  pieces  oi 
P-*33. 


timber  incurvated  into  the  form  of  knees,  and  ufed  to  Breaff 
flrengthen  the  fore-part  of  the  fliip,  where  they  are  II 
placed  at  different  heights  direftly  acrofs  the  dem,  fo  Brechl“‘ 
as  to  unite  it  with  the  bows  on  each  fide.  The  bread-  'r~~ 
hooks  are  Arongly  conne&ed  to  the  dem  and  hawfe- 
pieces  by  tree-nails,  and  by  bolts  driven  from  without 
through  the  planks  and  hawfe-pieces,  and  the  whole 
thicknefs  of  the  bread-hooks,  upon  whofe  infide  thofe 
bolts  are  forelocked  or  clinched  upon  rings.  They  are  - 
ufually  about  one  third  thicker,  and  twice  as  long,  as  - 
the  knees  of  the  decks  they  fupport. 

Breast- Plate,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  armour  worn 
to  defend  the  bread,  originally  believed  to  be  made  of 
hides,  or  hemp  twifled  into  fmall  cords,  but  afterwards 
made  of  brafs,  iron,  or  other  metals,  which  were  fome- 
times  fo  exquifitely  hardened,  as  to  be  proof  againd 
the  greated  force. 

BREAST-Plate ,  in  Jewifii  antiquity,  one  part  of  the 
priedly  vedments  anciently  worn  by  the  high  prieds.  It 
was  a  folded  piece  of  the  fame  rich  embroidered  duff  of 
which  the  ephod  was  made  ;  and  it  was  fet  with  twelve 
precious  flones,  on  each  of  which  was  engraven  the 
name  of  the  tribes.  They  were  fet  in  four  rows,  three  in 
each  row  ;  and  were  divided  from  each  other  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  golden  fquares  or  partitions  in  which  they  were  fet. 

The  names  of  thefe  flones,  and  that  of  the  tribes  en¬ 
graven  on  them,  a3  alfo  their  difpoJition  on  the  bread- 
plate,  ate  as  follows : 


i  Sardine.  1 

4  Reuben  ! 

I  Emerald.  , 

|  Judah.  ! 

I  &  \ 

i  *:riL  i 

1  Zebulun.  I 

|  ‘1  opaz.  I 

| .Simeon  I 

|  Sapphire.  I 
|  Dan.  1 

\  ASi.  1 

1  I  1 

I'^l 

|  Diamond.  1 
|  iNaphtkali.  I 

j  Ametbyfl.  | 

1  Jajper.  | 

1  Benjamin.  | 

This  bread-plate  was  fadened  at  the  four  comers ; , 
thofe  on  the  top  to  each  (houlder  by  a  golden  hook  or 
ring  at  the  end  of  a  wreathed  chain  ;  and  thofe  below, 
to  the  girdle  of  the  ephod,  by  two  flrings  or  ribbons,  - 
which  had  likewife  two  rings  and  hooks. 

This  ornament  was  never  to  be  fevered  from  the 
priedly  garment ;  and  it  was  called  the  memorial ,  to 
put  the  high-pried  in  mind  how  dear  thofe  tribes  ought 
to  be  to  him,  whofe  names  he  wore  on  his  bread.  It 
is  alfo  called  the  breajl-plate  of  judgment,  becaufe  it 
had  the  divine  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim  annexed 
to  it.  See  Urim  and  Thummim. 

BREAST-Plate ,  in  the  manege,  the  flrap  of  leather 
that  runs  from  one  fide  of  the  faddle  to  the  other,  over 
the  horfe’s  bread,  in  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and 
hinder  it  from  Aiding  backwards. 

Bg.EAST-Work,  m  fortification,  the  fame  with  Para¬ 
pet. 

BREATH,  the  air  infpired  and  expelled  again  in 
the  action  of  refpiration. 

The  ancients  were  very  watchful  over  the  lad  breath 
of  dying  perfons,  which  the  neared  relations,  as  the 
mother,  father,  brother,  or  the  like,  received  in  their 
mouths. 

BREATHING,  the  fame  with  Respiration. 

BRECHIN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  2. 1 8.  N.  Lat.  56. 40.  It 
confiiU 
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i  IfecMn.  confifts  of  one  large  handfome  ftreet,  and  two  fmaller  ; 

’  V— and  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  fmall  hill,  wafhed  by  the 
river  Southefk,  over  which  there  is  a  flone-bridge  of 
two  large  arches.  At’the  foot  of  the  town  is  a  long 
row  of  houfes  independent  of  it,  built  on  ground  held 
in  feu  from  the  family  of  Northefk.  It  is  a  royal 
borough,  and,  with  four  others,  fends  a  member  to 
parliament.  In  refpedt  to  trade,  it  has  only  a  fmall 
fhare  of  the  linen  manufacture.  It  lies  at  no  great  di- 
flance  from  the  harbour  of  Montrofe ;  and  the  tide 
flows  within  two  miles  of  the  town  ;  to  which  a  canal 
.might  be  made,  which  perhaps  might  create  a  trade, 
but  would  be  of  certain  fervice  in  conveying  down  the 
corn  of  the  country  for  exportation. 

1  ,„„ant's  Brechin  was  a  rich  and  ancient  bifhopric  founded  by 
x'fw/nSW-Daivd  I.  about  the  year  1150.  At  the  Reformation, 
jM-  its  revenues,  in  money  and  in  kind,  amounted  to  700 1. 

a-year ;  but,  after  that  event,  were  reduced  to  150I. 
chieflyhy  the  alienation  of  lands  and  tythes  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Campbell,  the  firft  Proteftant  bifhop,  to  his 
chieftain  the  earl  of  Argyle.-— The  Culdees  had  a  con¬ 
vent  here.  Their  abbot  Leod  was  witnefs  to  the  grant 
made  by  king  David  to  his  new  abbey  of  Dunferm¬ 
line.  In  after  times,  they  gave  way  to  the  Mathurines 
or  Red  Friars.  The  ruins  of  their  houfe,  according  to 
Maitland,  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  College  Wynd. — 
Here  was  likewife  an.  hofpital  called  Maifon  de  Dieu, 
i  founded  in  1256,  by  William  de  Brechin,  for  the  re- 

J  _  pofe  of  the  fouls  of  the  kings  William  and  Alexander ; 
of  John  earl  of  Chefter,  and  of  Huntingdon  his  bro¬ 
ther  ;  of  Henry  his  father,  and  Juliana  his  mother. 
Albinus  bifliop  of  Brechin,  in  the  reign  of  Alexan¬ 
der  II.  was  witnefs  to  the  grant.  By  the  walls  which 
are  yet  Handing,  behind  the  weft  end  of  the  chief  ftreet, 
it  appears  to  have  been  an" elegant  little  building. 

The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  pile,  fupported  by  12  pil¬ 
lars  ;  is  in  length  166  feet,  . in  breadth  61 :  part  is  ruin¬ 
ous,  and  part  ferves  as  the  parifh-church.  The  weft  end 
of  one  of  the-ailes  is  entire  :  its  door  is  Gothic,  and  the 
arch  confifts  of  many  mouldings  ;  the  .window .of  it  neat 
tracery.  The  fteeple  is  a  handfome  tower,  120  feet 
high  ;  the  four  lower  windows  in  form  of  long  narrow 
openings  ;  the  belfry  windows  adorned  wkh  that  fpe- 
cies  of  opening  called  the  quatrefoil :  the  top  battle- 
mented,  out  of  which  rifes  a  handfome  fpire. — At  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  aile  Hands  one  of  thofe  Angular 
round  towers  whofc  ufe  has  fo  long  baffled  the  conjec¬ 
tures  of  antiquaries.  Thefe  towers  appear  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  North-Britain  and  Ireland  :  in  the  laft  they 
are  frequent ;  in  the  former,  only  two  at  this  time  ex- 
ift.  That  at  Brechin  flood  originally  detached  from 
other  buildings.  It  is  at  prefent  joined  near  the  bottom 
by  a  low  additional  aile  to  the  church,  which  takes  in 
about  a  fixth  of  its  circumference.  From  this  aile  there 
is  an  entrance  into  it  of  modern  date,  approachable  by 
a  few  fteps,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ringers  ;  two  handfome 
bells  are  placed,  in  it,  which  are  got  at  by  means  of  fix 
ladders  placed  on  wooden  femicircular  floors,  each  reft- 
,  ing  on  the  circular  abutments  withinfide  of  the  tower. 

The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  is  80  feet ;  the 
inner  diameter,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  bottom,  is  8 
feet ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  at  that  part,  7  feet  2 
inches  ;  fo  that  the  whole  diameter  is  1 5  feet  2  inches ; 
the  circumference  very  near  48  feet  j  the  inner  diame¬ 


ter  at  top  is  8  feet  7  inches  ;  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  Brechin 
4  feet  6  inches;  the  circumference,  38  feet  8  inches:  R 

which  proportion  gives  the  builing  an  inexprefiible  Bre^,;"pock~ 
elegance :  the  top  is  roofed  with  an  octagonal  fpire 
23  feet  high,  which  makes  the  whole  103.  In  this  fpire  " 

are  four  windows  placed  alternate  on  the  fides,  refting 
on  the  top  of  the  tower ;  near  the  top  of  the  tower  are 
four  others  facing  the  four  cardinal  points:  near  the 
bottom  are  two  arches,  one  within  another,  in  relief ; 
on  the  top  of  the  utmoft  is  a  crucifixion  :  between  the 
mouldings  of  the  utmoft  and  inner  are  two  figures ;  one 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  .the  other  of  St  John,  the  cup, 
and  lamb.  On  each  corner  of  the  bottom  of  this  arch 
is  a  figure  of  certain  beafts  ;  one  pofiibly  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  bear;. and  the  other,  with  a  long  fnout,  the  boar. 

The  ftone-work  within  the  inner  arch  has  a  fmall  flit  or 
peep-hole,  but  without  the  appearance  of  there  having 
been  a  door  within  any  modern  period  :  yet  there  might 
have  been  one  originally ;  for  the  filling  up  confifts  of 
larger  Hones  than  the  reft,  of  this  curious  rotund.  The 
whole  isbuiltwithmoftelegantmafonry.whichMrGough 
obferved  to  be  compofed  of  60  courfes. — This  tower 
hath  often  been  obferved  to  vibrate  with  a  high  wind. 

The  caftle  of  Brechin  was  built  on  an  eminence,  a  little 
fouth  of  the  town ;  it  underwent  a  long  liege  in  the  year 
*  3°3  >  was  gallantly  defended  againft  the  Englilh  under 
Edward  III. ;  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  that 
potent  prince,  the  brave  governor  Sir  Thomas  Maule, 
anceftor  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Panmure,  held  out  this 
fmall  fortrefs  for  20  days,  till  he  was  (lain  by  a  ftone 
caft  from  an  engine  on  the  20th  of  Auguft,' when  the 
place  was  inftantly  furrendered.  The  family  -of  Pan¬ 
mure  have  now  a  noble  houfe  on  the  fite  of  the  old 
caftle. — Brechin  is  alfo  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought 
near  it,  in  confequence  of  the  rebellion  raifed  in  1452, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  Douglas  in 
Stirling  caftle;  The  victory  fell  to  the  royalifts  under 
the  earl- of  Huntly.  The  malecontents  were  headed 
by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  who,  retiring  to  his  caftle  of 
Finhaven,  in  the  frenzy  of  difgrace  declared,  that  he 
would  willingly  pafs  feven  years  in  hell,  to  obtain  the 
glory  which  fell  to  the  fhare  of  his  antagonift. 

BRECKNOCK,  or  Brecon,  a  town  of  Brecknock- 
Ihire  in  Wales,  and  captital  of  the  county.  It  is  called 
by  the  Welch  Aber-Hondey,  and  is  feated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Hondey  and  Ufk,  over  which  there 
is  a  handfome  ftone  bridge.  Itis  an  ancient  place, 
containing  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  collegiate, 
and  is  feated  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town.  The  houfes 
are  well  built.  Here  was  formerly  a  ftately  caftle,  and  a 
ftrong  wall,  through  which  there  were  three  gates,  that 
are  all  demolifhed.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 

It  is  well  inhabited,  -which  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to 
its  being  the  town  where  the  afiizes  are  kept ;  and 
there  is  here  a  confiderable  woollen-manufactory.  The 
markets  are  well  fupplied  with  cattle,  corn,  and  provi- 
fions.  W.  Long.  3.  1 5.  N.  Lat.  52.  0. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  4  county  of  Wales, bound¬ 
ed  by  Radnorfhire,  on  the  north  ;  Cardiganfhire  and 
Caermarthenlhire,  on  the  weft ;  Herefordfhire  and  Mon- 
mouthlhire,  on  the  eaft ;  and  by  Glamorganfhire  and 
Monmouth Ihire,  on  the  fouth.  It  is  35  miles  in  length, 

30  in  breadth,  and  about  100  in  circumference.  It 
is  furrounded  with  hills,  ,  which  renders  the  air  in 

the 
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Brefckneck-  the  valleys  pretty  temperate.  The  foil  on  the  hills 
fireda  *s  VCT  ^ony»  ^ut  t^ie  breams  defcending  from  thence 
.  ^  into  the  valleys  render  them  fruitful  both  in  corn  and 

grafs.  The  chief  commodities  here  are  corn,  cattle, 
fifh,  and  otter’s  fur,  befides  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
ftockings.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ulk,  the 
Wye,  and  the  Yrvon.  The  chief  towns  are  Breck¬ 
nock,  Bealt,  and  Hay. 

Two  miles  to  the  ealt  of  Brecknock  is  a  large  lake, 
called  Brecknock  Meer,  and  by  the  Welch  Lbyn  Sat  ad- 
dan;  it  i3  two  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in 
breadth.  It  contains  plenty  of  otters,  tench,  perch, 
and  eels.  The  county  fends  one  member  to  parliament. 
It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  LandafF,  and  contains  61  parities, 
and  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds. 

BREDA,  a  town  in  Holland,  the  capital  of  Dutch 
Brabant.  It  is  ^  large,  populous,  well  built  city,  re¬ 
gularly  fortified  after  the  modern  way,  and  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  places  on  the  Dutch  frontiers.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Meek,  in  a  marihy  country,  which  may 
be  overflowed  and  rendered  inaccefiible  to  an  army. 
It  is  4000  paces  in  circumference,  and  contains  up* 
wards  of  2000  houfes.  The  town  is  of  a  triangular  fi¬ 
gure,  and  the  ramparts  are  all  planted  round  with  elms. 
At  every  angle  there  is  a  gate  built  with  brick.  The 
great  church  is  a  noble  ftru&ure,  remarkable  for  its 
fine  fpire,  which  is  362  feet  high.  The  maufoleum  of 
Angelbert  II.  count  of  Naflau,  is  a  curious  piece  a* 
domed  with  feveral  ftatues  and  inferiptions  fuitable  to 
the  occafion.  In  1577  the  garrifon  delivered  this  city 
to  the  States-general ;  but  it  wa8  retaken  in  1581  by 
Cloude  de  Barlaimont,  affifted  by  the  baron  de  Frefin, 
who  was  prifoner  therein.  In  1590,  prince  Maurice 
took  it  again  from  the  Spaniards. 

■In  1625  it  was  inverted  by  Spinola  $  when  it  endu¬ 
red  a  fiege  too  remarkable  not  to  deferve  a  particular 
detail. 

The  citadel,  which  formed  the  refidence  of  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  that  family,  was  furrounded  by  a  ditch  of  pro¬ 
digious  depth  filled  with  water,  and  a  ftrong  wall  de* 
fended  by  three  great  baftions ;  and  the  arfenal  was 
celebrated  for  its  extent,  and  the  vaft  quantities  of  arm3 
and  military  ltores  it  contained.  Spinola,  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  thought  he 
fliould  expofe  his  whole  army  to  imminent  deftruftion, 
ihould  he  attempt  .an  aflkuk  before  he  had  regularly 
carried  on  his  approaches.  He  even  refolved  upon  re¬ 
ducing  the  city  by  famine,  as  the  method  attended 
with  leaft  danger  to  his  army ;  and  accordingly  be¬ 
gan  with  drawing  trenches  round,  for  the  fpace  of  four 
miles,  erecting  forts  and  redoubts  at  certain  diftances. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  garrifon,  confifting  of  feven 
thoufand  infantry*  and  feveral  troops  of  horfe*  compofed 
of  Englifli,  French,  and  Dutch  foldiers,  took  the  moft 
vigorous  meafures  for  their  own  defence.  The  Englifli 
Were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan,  who  had 
frequently  diftinguilhed  his  valour  in  the  fervice  of  the 
ftates :  the  French  were  directed  by  colonel  de  Hau- 
terive  ;  and  tfie  Dutch  troops  were  fubjeft  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  orders  of  colonel  Lohre,  though  the  whole  re¬ 
ceived  their  inftruftions  from  Juftin  de  Naflau,  the 
governor.  The  firft  advantage  was  gained  by  Bag- 
lioni,  who  feized  *  large  convoy  of  provifions  and  ftores 
coming  up  the  river,  converting  the  boats  into  a  bridge. 
This  lofs  difpirited  the  befieged,  and  reduced  them  to 


a  dated  allowance  of  bread;  and  what  added  to  their  Bred*,  < 
misfortunes,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  it,  was  the  — I 
death  of  Prince  Maurice,  from  whom  they  were  ill 
hopes  of  receiving  relief. 

Meanwhile  Spinola  profecuted  the  fiege  with  the 
Utmoft  diligence  and  vigour.  On  his  pufhing  his  I 

trenches  near  the  bartions,  the  befieged  began  a  terrible 
fire  to  retard  his  approaches,  and  kept  it  up  with  fuch 
vehemence  and  obltinacy,  that  Spinola  was  in  hopes 
they  mull  foon  furrender  for  Want  of  ammunition.  But 
here  he  formed  a  falfe  judgment  of  the  prudence  of 
Juftin  de  Naflau,  who  finding  he  could  not  accomplilh 
his  purpofe  by  his  firing,  refolved  to  try  the  effect  of 
water.  With  this  view’,  he  flopped  up  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Mark;  and  having  formed  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  Opened  the  fluices,  fwept  away  men,  horfes,  and 
houfes,  in  an  inundation,  and  overflowed  the  whole 
country.  The  chief  force  of  the  torrent  fell  upon 
Spinola’s  quarters,  and  he  exerted  his  utmoft  ability  to 
remove  the  conlequences.  He  dug  large  pits,  and  cut 
out  ditches  and  canals  to  receive  the  water ;  but  thefe 
being  filled,  and  the  whole  ground  covered  over,  fo  as 
to  appear  one  uniform  mafs  of  water,  ferved  only  to 
entrap  his  cavalry.  The  inundation  was  augmented 
by  the  rains  which  happened  to  fall;  a  mortality  among 
the  foldiers  and  hdrfes  enfued;  and  of  his  whole  army, 

Spinola  had  fcarce  twelve  thoufand  men  fit  for  fervice 
by  the  month  of  December.  With  thefe  inconfiderable 
remains,  lines  of  vaft  extent  were  to  be  defended,  the 
works  were  to  be  advanced,  the  fallies  from  the  garri¬ 
fon  repulfed,  and  provifions  to  be  conveyed  into  the 
camp,  while  Spinola,  the  foul  of  aftion,  was  confined  . 
to  a  fick-bed. 

In  the  garrifon,  an  epidemical  difeafe  and  fcarcity 
likewife  prevailed  ;  but  the  excellent  regulations  made* 
and  ftri&ly  obferved,  enabled  the  town  to  hold  out  I 

three  or  four  months  beyond  the  time  expe&ed.  The 
magiftrates  boughf  the  coru  for  the  bakers ;  obliging 
them  to  fell  the  bread  to  the  inhabitants  and  garrifon 
at  a  price  affixed,  and  returning  the  overplus  of  their 
pay  to  the  foldiers.  A  variety  of  other  prudent  regu¬ 
lations  were  eftabliflied  by  the  magiftrates  and  gover¬ 
nor,  fuch  as  we  do  not  find  equalled  by  any  inftances 
recorded  in  hiftory  upon  a  limilar  occafion,  and  all  e- 
vincing  the  fteadinefs,  fagacity,  courage,  and  ability,  of 
Juftin  de  NaffaU.  A  kind  of  rivallhip  appeared  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Spinola,  which  Ihould  belt  fulfil  their 
feveral  duties.  The  Spanifh  general  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  carried  about  the  works  in  a  litter;  he  infpe&ed 
and  diredfced  eveiy  thing;  and  difplayed  the  activity  of 
full  health  at  the  time  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  an  acute  malady.  He  ordered  feveral  breaches 
in  the  lines  to  be  repaired.  Thefe  the  Hollanders  had 
made  by  fap,  with  a  view  of  introducing  fuccours  to 
the  befieged.  He  drove  piles  into  all  the  ditches  and 
canals  through  which  their  boats  could  pafs.  He 
made  drains,  to  clear  off  the  waters  of  the  river  Marck; 
and  fucceeded  in  a  great  meafure  by  dint  of  perfeve- 
rance,  vigilance,  and  conduct.  He  was  now  reinforced 
with  a  body  of  eight  thoufand  foot,  and  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  horfe  ;  many  of  the  fick  were  perfe&ly 
recovered  by  his  extreme  care ;  and  his  army  was 
again  become  formidable,  amounting  to  twenty-five 
thoufand  infantry  and  eight  thoufand  cavalry.  No*1 
was  prince  Henry  idle,  who  now  fucceeded  to  the 

title* 
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titles  and  dominions  of  his  brother  Maurice,  and  was 
elefted  governor  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Guelderland, 
Utrecht,  and  Oreryffel.  He  prefled  France  for  affift- 
ance,  and  was  joined  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
conduft  of  the  count  de  Roufli  and  the  marquis  de 
Rambures.  With  this  reinforcement,  and  a  body  of 
German  infantry,  he  attacked  the  enemy’s  lines,  and 
after  an  obftinate  conflict  was  repulfed.  He  advanced 
a  fecond  time ;  but  Spinola,  who  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  his  valour  and  conduft,  did  not  choofe  to 
wait  for  him  in  his  lines  ;  he  marched  out  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  feized  upon  a  convenient 
poll,  and  obliged  the  prince  a  fecond  time  to  retire  to¬ 
wards  Boifleduc.  Henry,  finding  no  profpeft  of  being 
able  to  relieve  the  garrifon,  fent  a  permiffion  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  to  furrender  on  the  beft  conditions  he  could  ob¬ 
tain.  This  plan,  which  was  figned  with  no  name,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  befiegers,  and  Spinola  fent  it 
open,  by  a  trumpet,  to  Juftin  de  Naffau,  offering  him 
an  honourable  capitulation  ;  but  that  intrepid  gover¬ 
nor,  fufpe&ing  the  letter  was  forged,  becaufe  it  was 
anonymous,  replied  civilly,  that  a  permiffion  was  not 
an  order  to  furrender  ;  and  that  he  ftiould  better  fol¬ 
low  the  prince  of  Orange’s  intention,  and  (how  his  re- 
fpe<ft  for  Spinola,  by  continuing  to  defend  the  city  to 
the  laft  extremity. 

By  this  time  the  garrifon  was  diminifhed  by  difeafe, 
fatigue,  want,  and  hardfhip,  to  half  the  original  num¬ 
ber  ;  but  Juftin  put  on  fuch  a  countenance,  ;  con¬ 
cealed  his  fituation  from  Spinola.  He  frequently  Tal¬ 
lied  out  upon  Baglioni’s  quarters,  where  the  Italians 
were  perifhing  with  cold  and  hunger,  the  whole  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  befiegers  depending  on  the  contributions 
railed  in  the  neighbouring  territories.  This  inconve¬ 
nience  produced  a  mutiny  in  the  camp,  that  could  not 
be  appealed  without  applying  violent  remedies,  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  within  fight  of  the  whole  army  the  chief  ring¬ 
leaders.  One  of  the  mutineers  blew  up  Spinola’s  chief 
magazine,  valued  at  two  hundred  thoufand  livres. 
Urged  more  by  neceflity  than  compaflion  for  the  be- 
fieged,  Spinola  fent  a  meflage  to  the  governor,  exhort¬ 
ing  him  not  to  force  him  to  extremities,  which  might 
be  attended  with  fatal  confequences  to  a  brave  garri- 
fon ;  but  Juftin,  with  equal  art  and  diflimulation,  an- 
fwered,  that  'Spinola  was  certainly  ill  ferved  by  his 
fpies,  as  he  appeared  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  affairs  in  Breda,  which  was  fully  provided  for  a 
fiege  of  feveral  months,  and  defended  by  foldiers  who 
preferred  death  to  the  neceflity  of  furrendering.  At 
that  time  the  befieged  were  not  informed  of  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  'They  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  fpeedy  fuccour,  and  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  prince  Henry’s  late  difappointment.  When 
they  wrote  to  the  army  an  account  of  their  miferable 
condition,- Henry  returned  an  anfwer,  written  with  his 
own  hand,  and  figned  with  his  name,  apprifing  them  of 
the  death  of  Maurice,  the  unfuccefsful  attempts  made 
to  raife  the  fiege  and  throw  in  fuccours,  the  great  in¬ 
feriority  of  his  troops  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the 
death  of  king  James,  whereby  he  was  difappointed  of 
a  ftrong  reinforcement  ;  concluding,  that  he  left  the 
city  entirely  to  the  difcretion  of  the  governor  and 
other  principal  officers.  Juftin  was  thunderftruck  with 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  He  had  hitherto  concealed 
the  total  want  of  provifion  and  ammunition  from  the 


enemy,  and  his  own  garrifon,  except  a  few  officers  and 
other  perfons  in  whom  he  repofed  confidence.  The 
colonels  Hauterive  and  Morgan  would  liften  to  no  pro- 
pofitions,  faying,  that  the  honour  of  their  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  were  concerned,  and  that  they  were  refponfible 
for  the  conduft  of  the  Englifh  and  French  forces. 
They  therefore  required  an  exprefs  order  from  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  furrender,  notwithftanding  they 
pined  under  the  united  preflure  of  fatigue,  fcarcity, 
and  difeafe.  Juftin  acquainted  the  prince  with  their 
refolution,  and  he  fent  back  an  order  to  furrender, 
threatening  with  capital  punifhment  whoever  ftiould 
difobey  ;  but  he  requefted  that  the  garrifon  would  firft 
acquaint  him  by  a  certain  number  of  fires,  lighted  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  how  many  days  they  ftiould 
be  able  to  hold  out.  Upon  receipt  of  this  order,  eleven 
fires  were  kindled ;  but  as  the  prince  had  fent  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  the  order  by  another  meffenger,  and  this  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Spinola  was  now  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  defperate  cfrcumftances  of  the  befieged. 
By  this  acquifition  he  likewffe  difcovered  the  myftery 
of  the  eleven  fires :  a  council  of  war  was  affembled  to 
deliberate  whether  they  ftiould  ftay  the  eleven  days,  and 
then  oblige  the  garrifon  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  or 
immediately  offer  conditions  worthy  of  fo  brave  a  gar¬ 
rifon.  The  Spanifti  officers  were  of  the'former  opi¬ 
nion  ;  the  count  de  Berg  and  Spinola  fupported  the 
latter.  At  laft  the  marquis,  determined  to  purfue  the 
diftates  of  his  noble  generofity,  fent  fuch  terms  as 
could  not  be  refufed.  The  count  de  Berg  conducted 
the  negociation.  Two  feparate  capitulations  were 
drawn  up,  one  for  the  garrifon  and  the  other  for  the 
city,  and  both  the  mod  honourable  and  advantageous 
that  could  be  idevifed.  They  were  accepted,  and  the 
garrifon  marched  out  on  the  6th  of  June,  after  having 
fuftained  a  fiege  for  ten  months,  whereby  they  were 
diminifhed  two-thirds;  nor  was  the  lofs  inferior  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Spinola  drew  up  his 
army  to  falute  them,  and  furrounded  by  his  field  offi¬ 
cers,  paid  particular  compliments  to  the  governor,  the 
colonels  Morgan,  Hauterive,  and  ■Lohre.  He  diftri- 
buted  money  among  the  foldiers,  ordered  the  fiek  and> 
wounded  to  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  tendernefo,  con¬ 
veyed  the  reft  in  the  manner  moft  commodious  for 
them  to  Gertruydenburgh,  and  difplayed  all  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a-hero  in  the  regard  paid  to  the  valour  and 
merit  of  his  enemies. 

Breda  was  retaken  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the 
United  Provinces,  in  1637.  There  was  a  congrefs> 
held  there,  and  peace  concluded,  in  *667,  between' 
the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh.  E.  Long.  4-45.  N.  Lat. 


BREDA  (John  Van),  painter  of  hiftory,  landfcape,. 
and  converfations,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1683,  the 
fon  of  Alexander  Van  Breda,  an.  artift  who  was  much 
efteemedfor  landfcapes,view8of  particular  feenesin  Italy, 
fairs,  and  markets,  with  a  variety  of  animals  and  figures. 
He  wa3  inftrufted  by  his  father  ;  and  having  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  good  example  and  a  good  director,  added  to 
his  own  great  application,  he  continued  his  ftudies  with 
his  father  till  he  was  18  years  of  age.  Among  the 
variety  of  capital  paintings  which  were  at  that  time  in 
the  poffelfion  of  John  de  Wit  at  AnWverp,  Breda  fixed 
upon  thofe  of  Velvet  Brueghel,  which  he  copied  with 
extraordinary  fuccefs ;  and  he  was  alfo  employed  for 

nine 
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Breda  nine  years  in  copying  the  pictures  of  feveral  other  great  law,  and  expel  the  Iracarii  or  breeches-makers  out  of  Bree-Khip, 


Breeches  ma^ers  »  wkich  he  performed  with  fuclf  incredible  ex-  the  city  ;  it  being  thought  unworthy  of  a  nation  that ,  &re«hng.-! 


j  aftnefs  as  fcarcely  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  ju¬ 
dicious  perfon  to  diftinguilh  the  originals  from  the  co¬ 
pies.  Having  at  length  eftablifhed  his  reputation  ii 


commanded  the  world,  to  wear  the  apparel  of  barba¬ 
rians. 

BREECHINGS,  in  the  fea-language,  the  ropes 


Holland,  he  went  to  London  with !  Rylbrack  the  fculp-  with  which  the  great  guns  are  lafhed  or  fattened  to  tbe 


tor,  and  there  gradually  rofe  into  fuch  efteem  that  he  (hip’s  fide.  They  are  thus  called,  becaufe  made  to  pafa 


was  vifited  by  perfons  of  the'higheft  rank,  and  parti-  round  the  breech  of  the  gun. 


cularly  patronifed  by  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion  in  1715.  He 
'  found  fo  much  encouragement  in  London,  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility,  and  could 
fcarce  execute  the  large  demands  for  his  performances. 
After  a  relidence  of  fome  years  in  England,  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Antwerp  loaded  with  riches,  the  honourable  te- 
ftimonies  of  Englifh  liberality,  as  well  as  of  his  own 
merit ;  and  in  the  year  1 746,  when  Louis  XIV.  ar¬ 
rived  in  that  city,  he  fo  far  honoured  this  matter  as  to 
purchafe  four  of  his  pictures.  One  reprefented  Chrift 
at  the  fea  of  Tiberias  ;  another,  Chrift  performing 
miracles  )  and  the  other  two  were  iandfcapes,  with  a 
number  of  figures,  fo  exquifitely  drawn  and  finilhed 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  diftinguilh  them  from 
thofe  of  Velvet  Brueghel.  He  certainly  approached 
nearer  to  thofe  great  matters  whole  manner  he  imita¬ 
ted,  namely,  Brueghel  and  Wouwermans,  than  any 
other  artift  of  his  time.  His  Iandfcapes  are  in  the 
ftyle  and  tafte  of  the  former,  and  his  converfations, 
b  hiftorical  figures,  fairs,  Ikirmifhes,  or  battles,  are  in 
the  manner  of  the  latter.  His  colouring  is  good ;  his 
touch  neat  ;  his  ikies  and  diftances  natural  and  beauti- 


B REEDING,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  producing, 
nourilhing,  and  educating,  all  manner  of  young  ani¬ 
mals. 

Breeding,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  denotes- a  petfori’s  de- 
portment  or  behaviotlr  in  the  external  offices  and  deco¬ 
rums  of  focial  life.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay  ‘well-bred, ,  ill- 
bred,  a  man  of  breeding ,  See.  Good:breeding  is  hard 
to  define;  none  can  underftand  the  fptculation  but  thofe 
who  have  the  pra&ice.  'Good-breeding  amounts  to 
much  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  politenefi, 
among  the  ancient  Romans  urbanity.  Good-breeding 
Is  near  to  virtue,  and  will  of  itfelf  lead  a  man  a  great 
part  of  the  way  towards  the  fame.  It  teaches  him  to 
rejoice  in  adts  of  civility,  to  feek  out  objects  of  com¬ 
panion,  and  to  be  pleafed  with  every  occafion  of  doing 
them  good  offices.  Lord  Shaftelbury  compares  the 
well-bred  man  with  the  real  philofopher :  both  charac¬ 
ters  aim  at  what  is  excellent,,  afpire  to  a  jnft  tafte,  and 
carry  in  view  the  model  of  what  is  beautiful  and  beco¬ 
ming.  The  conduct  and  manners  of  the  one  are  formed 
according  to  the  moft  perfeft  eafe,  and  good  entertain¬ 
ment  of  company ;  of  the  other,  according  to  the  ftridl- 
eft  intereft  of  mankind  ;  the  one  according  to  his  rank 


ful ;  arid  his  tafte  of  defign  agreeable.  He  had  as  and  quality  in  his  private  ftation,  the  other  according 


much  fire  in  his  compofition,  and  perhaps  more  ge¬ 
nius,  than  Brueghel,  in  thofe  fubjefts  which  he  paint¬ 
ed  in  the  ftyle  of  that  matter ;  his  figures  are  general- 


to  his  rank  and  dignity  in  nature.  Horace  feems  to 
have  united  both  characters, 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  fum. 


ly  well  placed  ,  his  grounds  ikilfullv  broken  ;  every  See  the  article  Good- Manners, 


fmall  figure  hath  its  particular  character,  and  occupies 
its  proper  place;  and,  in  ihort,  he  is  a  painter  of  fuch 
a  rank,  that  the  value  and  eftimation  of  his  works 
mult  always  increafe.  He  died  in  1 7^0. 

BREECH  of  a  great  gun,  or  cannon,  the  end  next 
the  touch -hole. 

BREECHES,  a  garment  worn  by  males,  reaching 
from  the  girdle  to  the  knees,  and  ferving  to  cover  the 
hips,  thighs,  &c. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  nothing  in  their  drefs  an- 
fwering  to  our  breeches  and  ftockings;  inftead  of  which, 
under  their  lower  tunics  and  waiftcoats  they  fometimes 
bound  their  thighs  and  legs  round  with  filken  fcarves 
or  fafeias,  called  tibialia  and  femoralia.  Breeches  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  habit  peculiar  to  the  barbarous  nations, 


Breeding  of  Horfer.  See  EquOs. 

Breeding  of  Fifb.  The  neceffary  qualities  of  a  pond, 
to  make  it  ferve  well  for  breeding  fifli,  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  thofe  which  are  to  make  it  ferve  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  them,  infomuch  that  fome  particular  ponds  ferve 
only  for  one  of  thefe  purpofes,  and  others  for  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  fcarce  ever  the  fame  pond  is  found  to  an- 
fwer  for  them  both.  In  general,  it  is  much  more  rare 
to  find  a  good  breeding  pond  than  a  good  feeding  one* 
The  beft  indications  for  a  good  breeding  pond  are  thefe; 
that  there  be  a  good  quantity  of  rulhes  and  grafs  about 
its  fides,  with  gravelly  Ihoals,  fuch  as  horfe-ponds  ufu- 
ally  have  1  when  a  pond  has  this  property,  and  takes  to 
the  breeding  of  filh,  it  is  amazing  what  a  progrefs  will 
be  made  in  a  little  time.  The  fpawn  of  filh  is  prodi- 


efpecially  thofe  inhabiting  the  colder  countries  of  the  g’lous  »n  quantity  ;  and  where  it  Succeeds,  one  is  able 
north;  whence  Tacitus  calls  them  larbarum  legmen,  to  produce  many  millions :  thus,  in  one  of  thefe  breed- 


We  find  mention  made  of  them  among  the  ancient 
Getae,  Sarmatau,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons ;  they 


ing  ponds,  two  or  three  melters,  and  as  many  fpawners, 
will,  in  a  very  little  time,  ftoc.k  the  whole  country. 


alfo  obtained  among  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  as  being  When  thefe  ponds  are  not  meant  entirely  for  breeding, 


people  of  Scythian  origih  :  they  alfo  afterwards  got  but  the  owner  would  have  the  fifh  to  grow  to  fomefize 


footing  in  Italy,  fome  pretend  as  early  as  the  time  of  un  them,  the  method  is  to  thin  the  numbers,  becaufe 
Auguftus  ;  but  without  much  foundation,  that  empe-  they  would  otherwife  ftarve  one  another,  and  to  put  in 


Tor’s  breeches,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  being  appa-  other  filh  that  will  prey  upon  the  young,  and  thin  them 


rently  only  fwaths  tied  over  his  thighs.  However  this  in  the  quickcft  manner.  Eels  and  perch  are  the  moft 


breeches  were  at  laft  received  into  Italy,  aud  grew  ufeful  on  this  account ;  becaufe  they  prey  not  only  up- 


fo  highly  into  falhion,  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  on  the  fpawn  itfelf,  but  upon  the  young  fry  from  the 


.tirider  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  to  reftrain  them  by 

«°f4- 


firft  hatching  to  the  time  they  ate  of  a  eonfiderable  fize. 

Some 
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Some  fifh  are  obferved  to  breed  indifferently  in  all  kinds 
of  waters,  and  that  in  confiderable  plenty;  of  this  na- 
„  ture  are  the  roach,  pike,  and  perch. 

BREENBERG  (Bartholomew),  an  excellent  paint¬ 
er,  was  born  in  1620.  He  is  beft  known  by  the  name 
of  Bartolomeo,  an  appellation  bellowed  upon  him,  for 
diftin&ion  fake,  by  the  fociety  of  Flemilh  painters  at 
Rome  called  Bentvogels.  He  was  born  at  Utrecht ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  went  to  Rome.  His 
Rudies  in  the  art  of  painting  were  attended  with  fuch 
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fuccefs,  that  his  pictures  were  held  in  the  higheft  efli-  by  king  James  I. 


Irebonicx  are  Rill  extant  in  public  and  private  libraries.  Brcmegar- 
The  moft  complete  collection  is  that  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Chandos;  containing  22J-  (heets  clofe  written,  Brennan 
full  of  abbreviated  words,  and  not  very  legible.  By  ’ 
the  ftatute  of  Kilkenny,  made  under  Edward  III.  it  is 
enabled  that  no  Englilh  fubjeCt  (hall  fubmit  to  a  trial 
by  the  brehon  law,  on  the  penalty  of  high  treafon.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  many  were  Hill  under  a  neceflity 
of  being  concluded  by  the  I rifh  laws  and  cuftoms,  till 
the  whole  kingdom  was  fettled  on  an  Englilh  bottom 


•mation.  He  greatly  excelled  in  landfcapes,  and  thefe 
he  enriched  with  hiftorical  fubjeCts.  The  figures  and 
animals  which  he  introduced  were  very  fpirited,  and 
drawn  in  a  mafterly  manner ;  efpecially  when  they 
were  not  larger  than  the  fize  in  which  he  ufually  paint¬ 
ed  them.  He  died  1660,  aged  40  years.  He  alfo 
etched  from  his  own  defigns  a  fet  of  24  Views  and 
Landfcapes,  ornamented  with  Ruins. 

BREEZE,  a  Ihifting  wind  that  blows  from  fea  or 
land  for  fome  certain  hours  in  the  day  or  night ;  common 
in  Africa  and  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

Breezes  differ  from  etefiee  or  trade-winds,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  are  diurnal,  or  have  their  periods  each  day  ;  and 
the  latter  are  anniverfary,  and  blow  at  a  diftance  from 


BREMEGARTON,  a  haindfome  and  pretty  confi¬ 
derable  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  territory  of  Fyen- 
Aempter,  between  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern. 
The  inhabitants  deal  chiefly  in  paper ;  and  their  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  Roman-catholic.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  larger  towns,  and  is  very  advantageoufly 
feated  on  the  river  Rufs.  E.  Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47.  20. 

BREMEN,  a  large,  populous,  and  very  ftrong  town 
of  Germany,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with 
an  archbilhop’s  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  Swedes, 
but  now  belongs  to  the  elector  of  Hanover.  The  river 
Wefer  runs  through  the  middle,  and  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  new  town.  In  September  1739,  while  the  in  ha- 


land.  The  fea-breezes  rule  by  day,  and  the  land-breezes  bitants  were  afleep,  the  magazine  of  powder  was  fet  0 


by  night ;  fo  that,  dividing  their  empire,  they  remain 
conftant  as  the  feafonsof  the  year,  or  courfe'of  the  fun, 
on  which  they  feem  to  depend  :  not  but  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  fooner  or  later,  ftronger  or  weaker,  in  fome  places 
than  in  others;  and  vary  the  alternative  according  to  the 
feveral  latitudes,  fituations,  and  foils,  &c.  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  found.  See  the  article  Wind. 

BREEZE-Fly.  SeeTsBANUs. 

BREGENTZ,  or  Bergentz,  a  town  of  Tyrol  in 


fire  by  lightning ;  and  all  the  houfes  were  ihook,  as  if 
there  had  been  a  violent  earthquake,  which  threw  them 
into  a  terrible  confternation.  This  town  is  divided  into 
four  quarters,  each  of  which  ha6  a  burgomafter ;  and 
in  the  middle  there  is  a  large  market-place,  with  the 
ftatue  of  Rolando.  Bremen  drives  a  very  large  trade 
for  iron,  flax,  hemp,  and  linen,  with  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  in  return  takes  back  other 
provifions,  with  which  it  fupplies  Weftphalia  and  the 


Germany,  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Con-  countries  about  Hanover.  It  alfo  gets  a  great  deal  by 


fiance,  in  E.  Long.  9.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  36. 

BREGMA,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  finciput. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  1 1,  13. 

BREHAR,  one  of  the  Scilly  iflands,  lying  almoft 
diredlly  weft  of  the  land’s  end  in  Cornwall,  about  the 
diftance  of  30  miles.  It  lies  between  the  ifles  of  Mi- 
carlo,  Guel,  Tfefcaw,  and  Samfon.  It  is  the  rougheft 
and  moft  mountainous  of  them  all,  and  not  many  years 
fince,  there  were  only  two  families  in  it,  but  now  there 


its  filheries ;  the  trade  for  blubber  with  the  fouth  of 
Germany  is  very  confiderable.  E.  Long.  8.  45.  N. 
Lat.  53.40. 

Bremen,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Lower  Saxony,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wefer  and  the 
Elbe  ;  of  which  the  former  feparatesit  from  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Holftein. 
The  air  is  cold  ;  but  the  country  is  fertile,  and  well 
peopled.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Swedes,  but  was 


are  13.  There  are  a  few  poor  houfes,  called  the  town  afterwards  fold  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  as  elec- 


o/Brehar  ;  and  there  are  feveral  barrows  edged  with 
ftone,  in  which  they  buried  confiderable  perfons  in  an¬ 
cient  times ;  befides  many  monuments  of  the  Druids. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  with  the  reft  made  but 
one  ifland,  which  is  the  reafon  why  fo  many  antiquities 
are  now  found  in  moft  of  them. 

BREHONS,  the  provincial  judges  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Irifti,  by  whom  juftice  was  adminiftered,  andcon- 
troverfies  decided.  Thefe  fages  were  a  ditlinCt  tribe  or 
family,  to  whom  competent  lands  were  allowed  in  in¬ 
heritance.  In  criminal  cafes  the  brehon  had  the  eleventh 
part  of  all  the  fines ;  which  could  not  but  be  confider¬ 
able  at  a  time  when  murders,  rapes,  robberies,  and  the 
like  offences,  were  only  fubjeCt  to  pecuniary  commuta¬ 
tions. 

BREHON-Laws ,  or  Leges  Bnebonica,  denote  the 
general  maxims  or  rules  of  law  obferved  by  the  bre- 
hons,  and  having  the  force  of  laws  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  Ireland.  Several  fragments  of  the  leges 
Vol. III.  Part  II. 


tor  of  Hanover,  in  1716.  In  the  winter  it  is  fubjeCt 
to  inundations.  In  1617,  on  Chriftmas-day,  feveral 
thoufand  cattle  were  drowned,  befides  feveral  hundred 
of  men  ;  and  the  country  was  fo  covered  with  water* 
that  it  has  coft  immenfe  fums  to  repair  the  dykes.  Bre¬ 
men  is  the  capital  town. 

Bremen- Veerd,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen.  It  is  an  open 
town,  feated  on  the  river  Ooft,  and  was  formerly  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  archbifhop.  E.  Long.  8.  35. 
N.  Lat.  53.  58. 

BRENNAGE,  Brennagium,  in  middle-age  wri¬ 
ters,  a  kind  of  tribute  paid  in  lieu  of  bran,  or  bran 
itfelf,  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  furni/h  for 
the  fupport  of  the  lord’s  hounds.  The  word  is  alfo 
written  brenage ,  brenagium,  and  brenaige,  lernagium, 
brenaticum,  and  brennaticum. 

BRENNUS,  a  celebrated  captain  among  the  Gauls, 
who,  about  388  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  entered 
3  Y  Italy 
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Italy  with  a  powerful  army ;  made  great  conquelta 
there;  defeated  the  Romans;  and  lacked  Rome.  The 
capital  alone  was  defended;  and  Camillus  coming  to  its 
relief,  drove  the  Gauls  not  only  out  of  Rome,  but  out 
of  all  Italy.  See  (  Hijlory  of)  Rome. 

BRENT,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  with  a  market  on 
Saturdays,  and  two  fairs,  onMay  1 3tQandO&ober  10th, 
for  homed  cattle.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  and  lies  on 
the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  being  26  miles 
fouth -weft  from  the  former,  and  198  weft-by-fouth  of 
London.  W.  Long.  5.  7.  N.  Lat.  50.  30. 

Brent  Goofe ,  a  fpecies  of  goofe  with  a  black  neck, 
and  a  white  collar  round;  ufually  confounded  with  the 
barnacle,  tho’  in  reality  a  diftinCt  fpecies.  See  Anas. 

BRENTFORD,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  in  the  great 
London  road  to  the  weft.  It  is  divided  into  old  and 
new  Brentford,  in  which  laft  are  the  church  and  mar- 
ket-houfe,  and  where  the  county  ele&ions  are  held.  It 
is  a  long  place,  well  ftocked  with  public  houfes,  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  in  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N. 
Lat.  51.  26. 

BRENTWOOD,  or  Burntwood,  a  town  of  Efiex 
in  England  ;  it  Hands  on  a  rifing  ground  in  the  road 
from  London  to  Colchefter,  and  has  feveral  good  inns. 
E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BREREWOOD  (Edward),  a  very  learned  Englifh 
mathematician  and  antiquary,  was  the  fon  of  Robert 
Brerewood  a  tradefman,  who  was  thrice  mayor  of  Chef- 
ter  ;  and  born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1565.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  the  free  fchool  in  Chef- 
ter  ;  and  afterwards  admitted,  in  158  r,  of  Brazen-nofe- 
college  in  Oxford.  In  the  year  1596,  he  became  the 
firft  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  in  Grefham- college  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  where  he  led  the  fame  private  and  retired  courfe 
of  life  that  he  had  before  done  in  Oxford.  He  died 
there  of  a  fever,  upon  the  4th  of  November  1613,  much 
lamented.  He  was  a  great  fearcher  into  antiquity  and 
curious  knowledge  ;  but  is  remarkable  for  having  never 
publiihed  any  thing  during  his  lifetime.  After  his 
death  came  out  the  following  works.  1 .  De  fonder  thus 
et  fret  its  veter  urn  nummorum.  2.  Inquiries  touching 
the  diverfities  of  languages  and  religion  through  the 
chief  parts  of  the  world.  3.  Elementa  logic a  in  gra - 
tiam  Jludiofat  juvsntutis  in  Acad.  Oxon  4.  Tradatus 
quidam  logici.  5.  6.  Two  treatifes  on  the  Sabbath. 
7.  Tradatus  duo,  quorum  frimus  ejl  de  meteoris,  fecun- 
dus  de  oculo.  8.  Commentarii  in  ethica  Arijlotelis.  Mr 
Wood  tells  us,  that  the  original  manufcript  of  this, 
written  w'th  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  fmalleft  and  neateft 
charafters  that  his  eyes  ever  beheld;  and  that  it  was  fi- 
nilhed  by  him  on  the  27th  of  O&ober  1586.  9.  Patri¬ 
archal-government  of  the  ancient  church. 

BRESCIA,  a  ftrong  and  handfome  town  of  Italy, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee  and  a  good  citadel.  It  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  of Brefciano  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  is  feated 
in  an  agreeable  plain  on  the  river  Garza,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  5  N.  Lat.  45.  31. 

BRESCIANO,  a  province  of  Italy  in  the  territory 
of  Venice;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Grifons  and 
the  bifhopric  of  Trent;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  lake  Garda, 
the  Veronefe,  and  the  duchy  of  Mantua  ;  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  duchy  of  Mantua  and  the  Cremonefe  ;  and  on 
the  wt  ft,  by  the  Crefmafco,  the  Burgomafco,  and  the 
Valtelina.  It  is  watered  by  feveral  fmall  rivers,  which 


render  it  very  fertile ;  and  is  full  of  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  Brefcia  is  the  capital. 

BRESELLO,  a  fmall  town  in  Italy,  of  the  duchy 
of  Modena,  feated  on  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Long.  10.  25. 
N.  Lat.  44.  55. 

BRESCICATE,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  bays,  of 
which  there  is  fome  trade  carried  on  with  the  negroes, 
between  the  river  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leona.  The  belt 
forts  for  that  purpofe  are  the  blue  and  the  red. 

BRESLAU,  a  fmall  duchy  of  lower  Silefia,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  lying  between  thofe  of  Wqlaw,  Olfle,  Brieg) 
Schwednitz,  and  Lignitz.  It  is  every  where  level  and 
flat ;  is  an  excellent  corn  country,  yielding  alfo  good 
pafture  ;  abounding  alfo  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  ftieep  ;  but  deftitute  of  wood,  except  in  one  diftrift 
or  circle  ;  and  the  roads  in  general  are  very  bad.  It  is 
an  immediate  principality,  that  is,  one  of  which  both 
thejjroperty  and  jurifdi&ion  belong  to  the  king,  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  one  of  the  three  bailiwics  into  which  all 
the  immediate  principalities  are  divided. 

Breslau,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of  that  name, 
and  of  all  Silefia,  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  O- 
der  and  Ohlau,  in  E.  Long.  1 7.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.4.  In¬ 
cluding  the  fuburbs,  it  is  of  great  extent ;  having  many 
large  regular  fquares,  broad  ftreets,  ftately  public  and 
private  edifices  ;  but  the  fortifications  are  of  no  great 
importance.  Here  are  in  particular  a  great  many 
churches  and  convents  belonging  to  the  catholics ;  of 
the  former  are  feveral  alfo  belonging  to  the  Lutherans, 
one  to  the  Calvinifts,  and  another  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Jews  have  likewife  two  fynagognes,  the  biftiop  a  ftately 
palace,  and  the  Lutherans  two  gymnafinms.  The  Po- 
pifh  univerfity  is  a  noble  ftrufture,  nor  is  the  exchange 
deftitute  of  magnificence.  This  city  is  the  feat  of  all  the 
high  colleges ;  and  the  third  in  rank,  next  to  Berlin 
and  Konigfberg,  in  all  the  Pruffian  dominions.  The 
magiftracy  of  it  is  Lutheran,  and  its  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  are  very  confiderable.  Several  of  the  monafte- 
ries  and  nunneries  are  very  magnificent ;  and  there  are 
alfo  fome  good  public  libraries  in  it,  with  two  armou¬ 
ries,  a  college  of  phyficians,  and  a  mint.  Breflau  is 
very  populous,  and  much  frequented  by  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Polifh,  and  other  merchants,  having  feveral 
yearly  fairs.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Prufila 
in  1741,  and  retaken  by  the  Auftrians  in  1757;  but 
the  king  of  Pruffia  took  it  back  again  the  fame  year; 
and  gained  a  fignal  vi&ory  over  the  Auftrians  at  Leu- 
then,  a  village  not  far  from  the  capital. 

BRESSE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  Burgundy  and  the  Franche  Compte  ;  oh  the 
eaft,  by  Savoy  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Viennois ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  principality  of  Dombes  and  the  Somme.  It  is 
40  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  23  from  eaft  to  weft. 
It  is  fertile  in  corn  and  hemp,  has  fine  paftures,  and 
feveral  lakes  with  plenty  of  fifh.  It  is  divided  into  the 
higher  and  lower ;  the  firft  is  on  the  fide  of  Bourges, 
and  the  fecond  towards  St  Trivier  and  the  river  Sonne. 
The  French  got  poffeflion  of  it  in  1601.  The  princi¬ 
pal  places  are  Bourgen,  Breffe,  Montluel,  Pont  de 
Vaux,  and  Coligny. 

BRESSICI,  in  geography.  See  Breste. 

BREST,  a  maritime  town  of  Fiance,  in  lower  Brit¬ 
tany,  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  fide  of  its 
port,  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  kingdom,  and  will  hold 
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JBreft  joo  (hips  at  a  time.  There  is  an  arfenal  with  fea- 

rethren  ^ores>  which  was  placed  there  on  account  of  its  near- 

^  f e  ^  nefs  to  the  woods,  mines  of  iron,  and  other  things  pro- 

f  per  for  the  building  .of  (hips.  It  was  entirely  confumed 

by  fire  in  1 744,  which  was  an  irreparable  lofs  to  France. 
The  entrance  into  the  port  is  guarded  by  a  ftrong  caftle 

I*"  feated  on  a  rock,  which  cannot  be  attempted  on  the 

fea  fide,  becaufe  it  is  craggy,  and  is  defended  on  the 
land  fide  by  a  large  ditch  and  other  fortifications.  The 
ftreets  of  Breft  are  very  narrow,  ill  contrived,  few  in 
number,  and  have  all  a  defcent.  A  great  quay  fur- 
rounds  this  fide  of  the  port,  which  is  above  a  mile  in 
length,  and  200  paces  broad  ;  and  there  are  magazines 
on  the  quay  full  of  all  foreign  merchandizes.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  port  the  fine  church  of  Notre  Dame 
is  fituated ;  and  in  a  fuburb,  which  is  as  big  as  half 
J  the  city,  there  is  a  ftrong  tower  oppofite  to  the  caftle, 

at  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  there  is  alfo  a  great  quay 
on  this  fide,  bordered  with  large  magazines,  partly 
within  the  rock,  which  has  been  cut  away  to  enlarge 
the  place.  Thefe  are  extended  almoft  as  far  as  the 
bottom  of  the  harbour,  where  there  are  two  docks  very 
commodious  for  the  building  of  large  (hips :  the  (hops 
and  houfes  of  the  workmen  are  all  around  them :  the 
ropewalks  are  feparated  from  the  city  by  one  of  thefe 
docks.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  called  the  gul¬ 
let,  and  is  a  paflage  extremely  difficult  on  account  of 
the  funk  rocks  on  both  fides  of  the  fhore ;  but  there 
are  experienced  pilots  who  carry  fhips  in  very  fafely. 
The  Englifh  attempted  to  take  poffefiion  of  this  har¬ 
bour  in  1694,  but  were  difappointed.  W.  Long.  4. 
26.  N.  Lat.  48.  23. 

Brest,  or  Breajl,  in  architecture,  a  term  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  member  of  a  column,  more  ufually  called 
ifl.  torus.  See  Torus. 

Bins?- Summers,  in  timber  buildings,  are  pieces  in 
the  outward  thereof,  into  which  the  girders  are  framed  : 
this,  in  the  ground- floor,  is  called  a  cell ;  and,  in  the 
garret-floor,  a  beam , — As  to  their  fize,  it  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  girders.  See  Girders. 

BRESTE,  the  palatinate  of,  is  one  of  the  provinces 
of  Cujava,  in  Poland.  It  lies  between  the  palatinates  of 
of  Ploefko,  Rava,  and  Lencici  Wiadiflaw.  It  is  divi 
ded  into  four  chatelanies,  and  Brefte  is  the  capital  of 
the  whole. 

Breste,  or  Brcffici,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of 
Brelfici,  and  of  Polefia,  in  Poland,  feated  on  the  river 
Bog,  80  miles  eaft  of  Warfaw,  and  fubjeCt  to  Poland. 
It  is  a  fortified  town,  and  has  a  caftle  built  upon  a  rock. 
Here  is  a  famous  fynagogue,  reforted  to  by  the  Jews 
from  all  the  countries  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  24.  o.  N. 
Lat.  41.  35. 

BRET,  a  name  the  people  on  the  coafts  of  Lincoln- 
fliire  give  to  the  common  turbot,  a  fifh  extremely  plen¬ 
tiful  with  them,  and  taken  in  vaft  abundance.  The  way 
of  catching  them  is  in  a  net  trailed  on  the  ground  by 
two  horfes ;  the  one  going  up  to  the  middle  of  his  body 
in  water,  the  other  on  ihore. 

BRETESSE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  line  embattled 
'  on  both  fides. 

BRETHREN  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirtt. 
in  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  an  appellation  aflumed  by  a 
new  fed  which  fprung  up  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  gained  many  adherents  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  They  took  their  denomina- 


tion  from  the  words  of  St  Paul,  Rom.  chap,  viii,  ver.  Brethren, 
2,  14.  and  maintained,  that  the  true  children  of  God 
were  inverted  with  the  privilege  of  a  full  and  perfeCt 
freedom  from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  law.  They  were 
enthufiafts  to  a  degree  of  diftra&ion,  both  in  their 
principles  and  pradtice.  They  refembled  the  Beghards, 
by  which  name  they  were  fometimes  called,  in  their 
afpedt,  apparel,  and  manner  of  living.  Some  of  their 
profefled  principles  refembled  thofe  of  the  Pantheifts ; 
for  they  held,  that  all  things  flowed  by  emanation  from 
God  ;  that  rational  fouls  were  portions  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  univerfe  was  God  ;  and  that,  by  the  power 
of  contemplation,  they  were  united  to  the  Deity,  and 
acquired  hereby  a  glorious  and  fublime  liberty,  both 
from  the  finful  lulls  and  the  common  inftindts  of  na¬ 
ture  :  and  hence  they  conclude,  that  the  perfon,  who 
was  thus  abforbed  in  the  abyfs  of  the  Deity,  became 
a  part  of  the  Godhead,  and  was  the  fon  of  God,  in 
the  fame  fenfe  and  manner  that  Clirift  was,  and  that 
he  was  freed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws  human 
and  divine.  They  treated  with  contempt  all  Chriftian 
ordinances,  and  all  external  adts  of  religion,  as  un- 
fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  perfection  at  which  they  were 
arrived.  Some  of  them  were  honeft  but  deluded  en¬ 
thufiafts  ;  and  they  endured  the  torments  inflicted  up¬ 
on  them  by  the  inquifitors  with  aftonilhing  calmnefs 
and  triumph.  Others  proceeded  to  the  molt  extrava¬ 
gant  licentioufnefs  of  conduCt.  They  held  their  fecret 
aflemblies  ftark  naked,  and  lay  in  the  fame  beds  with 
their  fpiritual  fillers,  and  indifcriminately  with  other 
women,  without  the  lealt  fcruple  or  hefitation  :  mode- 
lty  and  decency  being,  according  to  their  creed,  marks 
of  inward  corruption.  And  fome  of  them  proceeded 
Hill  farther,  and  maintained,  that  the  divine  man,  or 
believer,  could  not  fin,  let  his  conduCt  be  ever  fo  hor¬ 
rible  or  atrocious.  Many  edicts  were  publilhed  a- 
gainlt  them ;  but  notwithftanding  the  feverities  they 
fuffered,  they  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  were  called  by  feveral  other 
names,  fuch  as  Schweftriones,  Picards,  Adamites,  and 
T  urlupins. 

Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the  CommonLife,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  aflumed  by  a  religious  fraternity  towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Theylivedunder  the  rule 
of  St  Auguftin,  and  were  eminently  ufeful  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  caufe  of  religion  and  learning.  Their  fociety 
was  firlt  formed,  in  the  preceding  century,  by  Gerard 
de  Groote,  a  native  of  Deventer  ;  but  did  not  flourilh 
till  about  the  period  above  mentioned,  when  it  obtain¬ 
ed  the  approbation  of  the  council  of  Conftance,  and 
became  very  refpeCtable  in  Holland,  the  Lower  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  It  was  divided  into 
two  clafies ;  the  lettered  brethren  or  clerks,  and  the 
illiterate  :  they  lived  in  feparate  habitations,  but  main¬ 
tained  the  clofeft  fraternal  union.  The  former  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  ;  whillt  the  latter  were  employed  in 
manual  labour,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They  were 
frequently  called  Beghards  and  Lollards,  by  way  of  re¬ 
proach. 

White  Brethren,  fratres  alhati,  were  the  followers 
of  a  leader  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  who  was  arrayed  in  a  white  garment ;  and  as  they 
were  alfo  clothed  in  white  linen,  they  were  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  this  title.  Their  leader  was  a  prieft  from  the 
3  Y  2  Alps, 
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Breton.  Alps,  who  carried  about  a  crofs,  like  a  ftandard,  and 
■—"V— whofe  apparent  fan&ity  and  devotion  drew  together  a 
number  of  followers.  This  deluded  enthufiaft  p  radii  - 
fed  many  a&s  of  mortification  and  penance,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  perfuade  the  European  nations  to  renew  the  holy 
war,  and  pretended  that  he  was  favoured  with  divine 
vifions.  Boniface  IX.  ordered  him  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  and  committed  to  the  flames,  upon  which  his  fol¬ 
lowers  difperfed. 

BRETON,  or  Cape-Britain,  an  ifland  near  the 
eaftern  continent  of  North  America,  lying  between  45 
and  47  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  feparated  from 
Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  ftrait  called  Canfo,  and  is  a- 
bout  100  miles  in  length  and  50  in  breadth.  It  is 
furrounded  with  little  lharp-pointed  rocks,  feparated 
from  each  other  by  the  waves,  above  which  fome  of 
their  tops  are  vifible.  All  its  habours  are  open  to  the 
eaft,  turning  towards  the  fouth.  On  the  other  parts  of 
the  coaft  there  are  but  a  few  anchoring  places  for  fmall 
vefTels,  in  creeks,  or  between  iflets.  Except  in  the 
hilly  parts,  the  furface  of  the  country  has  but  little  fo- 
lidity,  being  every  where  covered  with  a  light  mofs,  and 
with  water.  The  dampnefs  of  the  foil  is  exhaled  in 
fogs,  without  rendering  the  air  unwholefome.  Tn  other 
refpedls,  the  climate  is  very  cold  ,*  owing  either  to  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  lakes,  which  cover  above  half 
the  ifland,  and  remain  frozen  a  long  time ;  or  to  the 
number  of  forefts,  that  totally  intercept  the  rays  of  the 
fun ;  the  effedl  of  which  is  befides  decreafed  by  perpetual 
clouds. 

Though  fome  fifhermen  had  long  reforted  to  this 
ifland  every  fummer,  not  more  than  20  or  30  had  ever 
fixed  there.  The  French,  who  took  poffeffion  of  it  in 
Auguft  1713,  were  properly  the  firft  inhabitants.  They 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  IJIe  Royale,  and  fixed 
upon  Fort  Dauphin  for  their  principal  fettlement. 
This  harbour  was  two  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
(hips  came  to  the  very  Ihore,  and  were  Iheltered  from 
winds.  Forefts  affording  oak  fufficient  to  fortify  and 
build  a  large  city,  were  near  at  hand ;  the  ground  ap¬ 
peared  lefs  barren  than  in  other  parts,  and  the  fifhery 
was  more  plentiful.  This  harbour  might  have  been 
rendered  impregnable  at  a  trifling  expence  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  approaching  it  (a  circumftance  that  had  at 
firft  made  a  ftronger  imprefiion  than  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  it)  occafioned  it  to  be  abandoned,  after 
great  labour  had  been  beftowed  upon  the  undertaking. 
They  then  turned  their  views  to  Louifbqurg,  the  accefs 
to  which  was  eafier  ;  and  convenience  was  thus  prefer¬ 
red  to  fecurity  :  the  fortification  of  Louifbourg,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  begun  till  1720. 

In  the  year  1714)  fome  fifhermen,  who  till  then  had 
lived  in  Newfoundland,  fettled  in  this  ifland.  It  was 
expe&ed  that  their  number  would  foon  have  been  in- 
ereafed  by  the  Acadians,  who  were  at  liberty,  from  the 
treaties  that  had  been  granted  them,  to  remove  with 
all  their  effe&s,  and  even  to  difpofe  of  their  eftates  4  but 
thefe  hopes  were  difappointed.  The  Acadians  chofe 
rather  to  retain  their  poffeffions  under  the  dominion  of 
Britain,  than  to  give  them  up  for  any  precarious  ad¬ 
vantage  they  might  derive  from  their  attachment  to 
France.  Their  place  was  fupplied  by  fome  diftreffed 
adventurers  from  Europe,  who  came  over  from  time  to 
time  to  Cape  Breton,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants 
gradually  increafed  to  4000,  They  were  fettled  at 


Louifbourg,  Fort  Dauphin,  Port  Touloufe,  Nerucka,  Bretaa.  > 
and  on  all  the  coafts  where  they  found  a  proper  beach  "—‘'v— "■v* 
for  drying  the  cod.  The  inhabitants  never  applied 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  the  foil  being  unfit  for  it. 

They  often  fowed  corn,  but  it  feldom  came  to  matu¬ 
rity  ;  and  when  it  did  thrive  fo  much  as  to  be  worth 
reaping,  it  had  degenerated  fo  confiderably,  that  it  was 
not  fit  for  feed  for  the  next  harveft.  They  have  only 
continued  to  plant  a  few  pot-herbs  that  are  tolerably 
well  tailed,  but  muft  be  renewed  every  year  from 
abroad.  The  poornefs  and  fcarcity  of  paftures  has  like- 
wife  prevented  the  increafe  of  cattle.  In  a  word,  the  ,J 

foil  of  Cape  Breton  feemed  calculated  to  invite  none 
but  filhermen  and  foldiers. 

Though  the  ifland  was  entirely  covered  with  forefts 
before  it  was  inhabited,  its  wood  has  fcarce  ever  been 
an  objedl  of  trade.  A  great  quantity,  however,  of  foft  J 

wood  was  found  there  fit  for  firing,  and  fome  that  might 
be  ufed  for  timber  ;  but  the  oak  has  always  been  fcarce, 
and  the  fir  never  yielded  much  refin.  The  peltry  trade 
was  a  very  inconfiderable  object.  It  confifted  only  in  .1 ! 

the  fkins  of  a  few  lynxes,  elks,  mulk-rats,  wild  cats, 
bears,  otters,  and  foxes  both  of  a  red  and  filver-grey 
colour.  Some  of  thefe  were  procured  from  a  colony  of 
Mickmac  Indians  who  had  fettled  on  the  ifland  with 
the  French,  and  never  could  raife  more  than  60  men 
able  to  bear  arms.  The  reft  came  from  St  John’s,  or 
the  neighbouring  continent.  Greater  advantages  might 
poffibly  have  been  derived  from  the  coal-mines  which 
abound  in  the  ifland.  They  lie  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  being  no  more  than  fix  or  eight  feet  below 
the  furface,  may  be ‘worked  without  digging  deep,  or 
draining  off  the  waters.  Notwithftanding  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  demand  for  this  coal  from  New  England,  from  the 
year  1745  to  1749,  thefe  mines  would  probably  have  jll 

been  forfaken,  had  not  the  fhips  which  were  fent  out 
to  the  French  iflands  wanted  ballaft.  Ih  one  of  thefe 
mines  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  which  could  never  yet  be 
extinguifhed.- 

The  people  of  Cape  Breton  did  not  fend  all  their  fifh 
to  Europe.  They  fent  part  of  it  to  the  French  fouthern . 
iflands,  on  board  20  or  25  fhips  from  70  to  140  tuns 
burden.  Befides  the  cod,  which  made  at  leaft  half 
their  cargo,  they  exported  to  the  other  colonies  tim¬ 
ber,  planks,  thin  oak-boards,  falted  falmon  and  mac- 
keril,  train-oil,  and  fea-coal.  All  thefe  were  paid  for 
in  fugar  and  coffee,  but  chiefly  in  rum  and  molaffes. 

The  ifland  could  not  confume  all  thefe  commodities. 

Canada  took  off  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  overplus ;  it. 
was  chiefly  bought  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
gave  in  exchange  fruits,  vegetables,  wood,  brick,  and 
cattle.  This  trade  of  exchange  was  allowed;  but  a 
fmuggling  trade  was  added  to  it,  carried  on  in  flour, 
and  fait  fifh. 

This  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  was-  attacked  by  the 
Englifh  in  1745  ;  and  the  event  is  of  fo  Angular  a  na¬ 
ture,  that  it  deferves  a  particular  detail.  The  plan  of 
this  firft  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton,  and  New  England . 
bore  the  expence  of  it.  A  merchant  named  Peppered 
who  had  excited,  encouraged,  and  dire&ed  the  en» 
terprize,  was  intrufted  with  the  command  of  an  army 
of  6000  jmen,  which  had  been  levied  for  this  expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron  from 
Jamaica,  brought  the  firft  news  to  Cape  Breton  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  it  j  though  the  advantage  of  a 
furprife. 
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-i  Breton,  furprife  would  have  fecured  tlie  landing  without  oppo- 
iition  ;  though  they  had  but  600  regular  troops  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  800  inhabitants  haftily  armed ;  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  undertaking  was  {till  precarious.  What 
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ants  been  fuffered  to  complete  their  landing,  and  to  ad-  Breton. 

vance  with  the  confidence  that  they  had  but  few  ob- - /—* - 

ftacles  to  furmount.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  over¬ 
powered  at  once  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  fmall 


great  exploits,  indeed,  could  be  expefted  from  a  militia  arms,  they  would  infallibly  have  perifhed  on  the  fliore 


fuddenly  affembled,  who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced 
an  enemy,  and  were  to  aft  under  the  direftion  of  fea. 
officers  only.  Thefe  unexperienced  troops  flood  in 
need  of  the  affiftance  of  fome  fortunate  incident) 


the  hurry  of  embarking  ;  efpecially  as  the  fea  was 
juft  then  very  rough.  This  unexpefted  lofs  might  have 
interrupted  the  whole  projeft. 

But  all  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken 


which  they  were  indeed  favoured  within  a  Angular  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  French, 


manner. 

The  conftruftion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications  had 
always  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  garrifonof  Louiffiourg. 


The  Engliih  had  fcarce  begun  to  move  towards  the 
Ihore,  when  their  enemies  flattened  to  difcover  the  fnare 
they  had  laid  for  them.  By  the  brifk  and  hafty  fire 


The  foldiers  were  eager  of  being  employed  in  thefe  that  was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  ftill  more  by  the  pre¬ 
works,  which  they  confidered  as  conducive  to  their  mature  removal  of  the  boughs  that  mafked  the  forces* 
fafety,  and  as  the  means  of  procuring  them  a  comfort-  which  it  was  fo  much  the  intereft  of  the  French  to  con- 
able  lubfiftence.  When  they  found  that  thofe  who  were  ceal,  they  gueffed  at  the  danger  they  were  going  to 


to  have  paid  them,  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  pro¬ 
fit  of  their  labours,  they  demanded  juftice.  It  was  de- 


rufh  into.  They  immediately  turned  back,  and  faw  110 
other  place  to  effeft  their  landing  but  a  rock,  which 


nied  them,  and  they  were  determined  to  affert  their  had  been  always  deemed  inacceffible,  General  Wolf*. 


right.  As  thefe  depredations  had  been  ffiared  be¬ 
tween  the  chief  perfons  of  the  colony  and  the  fubal- 
tern  officers,  the  foldiers  could  obtain  no  redrefs. 
Their  indignation  againft  thefe  rapacious  extortioners  fp< 
rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  defpifed  all  authority.  r 


though  much  taken  up  in  reimbarking  his  troops,  and 
fending  off  the  boats,  gave  the  fignal  to  major  Scot  to 
repair  thither.  That  officer  immediately  removed  to  the 
fpot  with  his  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft,  and 
finking  at  the  very  inftant  he  was  ftepping  out,  he 


They  had  lived  in  an  open  rebellion  for  fix  months,  climbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of  meet- 


when  the  Britiih  appeared  before  the  place. 


ing  with  100  of  his  men  who  had  been  fent  thither  fome 


This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both  hours'before.  He  found  only  ten.  With  thefe  few,, 
parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  fol-  however,  he  gained  the  fummit  of  the  rock.  Ten  In- 
diers  made  the  firft  advances ;  but  their  commanders  dians  and  60  Frenchmen  killed  two  of  his  men,  and 
miftruiled  a  generofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were  mortally  wounded  three.  In  fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he 
incapable.  It  was  firmly  believed  that  the  foldiers  ftood  his  ground  under  cover  of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave 
were  only  deiirous  of  fallying  out,  that  they  might  countrymen,  regardlefs  of  the  boifterous  waves  and  the 


have  an  opportunity  of  deferting ;  and  their  own  offi¬ 
cers  kept  them  in  a  manner  prifoners,  till  a  defence  fo 
ill  managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  neceffity  of  capi¬ 
tulating.  The  whole  ifland  ffiared  the  fate  of  Louif- 
bourg,  its  only  bulwark. 


fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up  to  him,  and  put  him  in  full 
poffeffion  of  that  important  poft,  the  only  one  that  could- 
fecure  their  landing.  The  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw 
that  the  enemy  had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook 
themfelves  to  the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  ffiut  them- 
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This  valuable  poffeffion,  reftored  to  France  by  the  Selves  up  in  Louiffiourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked  by  the  bad  condition,  becaufe  the  fea  land,  which  they  had 
Britiffi  in  1758.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of  23  ffiips  been  obliged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  works  of 
of  the  line  and  18  frigates,  carrying  16,000  well  difci-  mafonry.  The  revetments  of  the  feveral  curtains  were 
plined  troops,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay,  within  half  a  entirely  crumbled  away.  There  was  only  one  cafemate 
league  of  Louiffiourg.  As  it  was  evident  it  would  be  to  and  a  fmall  magazine  that  were  bomb-proof.  The  gar- 


i  purpofe  to  land  at  a  great  diftance,  becaufe  it  would  rif°n  which 
be  impoffible  to  bring  up  the  artillery  and  other  necef-  29°° 
faries  for  a  confiderable  fiege,  it  had  been  attempted 
to  render  the  landing  imprafticable  near  the  town. 

In  the  prudent  precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the 


i  to  defend  the  place  confifted  only  of 

Motwith {landing  all  thefe  difadvantages,  the  befieged 
were  determined  to  make  an  ebftinate  refiftance.  It  is 

_ _ r _  _  _  _ _ vi  _ _  fcarce  credible  that  the  French  were  confirmed  in  their 

befiegers  faw  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to  refolution  by  the  courage  of  a  woman.  Madame  de 
expeft  ;  but,  far  from  being  deterred  by  them,  they  Drucourt  was  continually  upon  the  ramparts,  with  her 
had  recourfe  to  ftratagem,  and  while  by  extending  purfe  in  her  hand  ;  and  firing  herfelf  three  guns  every 
their  line  they  threatened  and  commanded  the  whole  day,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the  governor  her  huffiand 
coaft,  they  landed  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of  the  glory  of  his  office.  The  befieged  were  not  difmayed 

Cormorant.  :i1  f” — r~  “r r - 1  - /1-1- 

This  place  was-  naturally  w’eak.  The  French  had  for¬ 
tified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with  cannon.  Be¬ 


at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral  tallies,  or  the  mafterly 
operations  concerted  by  Admiral  Bofcawen  and  general 
Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve  of  an  affault,  which 


hind  this  rampart  they  had  polled  zooo  excellent  fol-  it  was  impoffible  to  fuftain,  that  they  talked  of  furren- 
diers  and  fome  Indians.  In  front  they  had  made  fuch  dering.  They  made  an  honourable  capitulation  ;  and 
a  clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees,  that  would  have  the  conqueror  ffiowed  more  refpeft  for  his  enemy  and 
been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even  if  it  had  not  been  for  himfelf,  than  to  fully  his  glory  by  any  aft  of  bar- 
defended.  This  kind  of  pallifade,  which  concealed  all  barity  or  avarice — The  poffeffion  was  confirmed  to 


the  preparations  for  defence,  appeared  at 
be  nothing  more  than  a  verdant  plain. 


1  diftance  to  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  1763;  fince  which  the 
fortifications  have  been  blown  up  and  the  town  of; 


This  would  have  prefcrved  the  colony,  had.the  affail-  Louiffiourg  difmantled. 
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BRETTIGAW,  a  territory  or  Valley  of  the  Gri-  from  his  generally  wearing  velvet  clothes,  wa9  the  fan  Breugel, 
fons,  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  county  of  Ty-  of  Peter  Breugel,  and  born  about  the  year  157  j.  He  Breviary- 
rol,  and  along  the  river  Lanquet.  The  fortrefs  of  firft  applied  himfelf  to  painting  flowers  and  fruit,  in  ^ 

which  he  excelled  ;  and  afterwards  had  great  fuccefs  in 
drawing  landfcapes,  and  views  of  the  fea,  fet  off  with 
fmall  figures.  He  lived  long  at  Cologn,  where  he  ac- 
quired  great  reputation.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  where 
his  fame  had  got  before  him  ;  and  where  his  fine  land¬ 
fcapes,  adorned  with  fmall  figures  fuperior  to  thofe  of 


Cartels  is  the  principal  town. 

BREVE,  in  law,  is  any  writ  direfted  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  judges,  fheriffs,  or  other  officers,  whereby  aper- 
fon  is  fummoned,  or  attached,  to  anfwer  in  the  king’s 
court,  & c. 

Breve  Perquirere,  the  purchafing  of  a  writ  or  li¬ 


cence  for  trial  in  the  king’s  courts  ;  whence  comes  the  his  father,  gave  very  great  fatisfa£iion.  If  a  good  judg- 
‘  r-  -  -r-  -r  oj  Ji-- --  -L-  1-:-- ment  may  be  formed  from  the  great  number  of  pi&ures 

he  left  behind  him,  all  highly  finifhed,  he  muft  have 
been  exceedingly  induftrious.  Nor  did  he  fatisfy  him¬ 
felf  with  embellifhing  his  own  works  only,  but  was 
very  ufeful  in  this  refpeft  to  his'  friends.  Even 
Rubens  made  ufe  of  Breugel’s  hand  in  the  land- 
fcape  part  of  feveral  of  his  fmall  pictures,  fuch  as  his 


prefent  ufe  of  paying  6  s.  8d.  fine  to  the  king  in  fuit, 
for  money  due  on  bond,  where  the  debt  is  L.40,  and 
of  10  s.  where  it  is  L.  100,  &c. 

Breve  de  Redo,  is  a  writ  of  right  or  licence,  for  a 
perfon  ejected,  to  fue  for  the  poffeffion  of  the  eftate 
detained  from  him. 

Breve,  in  mufic,  a  note  or  charafter  of  time,  in  the 


form  of  a  diamond  or  fquare,  without  any  tail,  and  e-  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  ;  the  fatyr  viewing  the 


quivalent  to  two  meafures  or  minims. 

BREVET,  in  the  French  cuftoms,  denotes  the  grant 


fleeping  nymph  ;  and  the  terreftrial  paradife,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  his  mafter-piece.  He  died  in  1643. 


of  fome  favour  or  donation  from  the  king  ;  in  which  — Several  of  his  works  are  to  be  feen  in  the  ar«hbi- 


fenfe  it  partly  anfwers  to  our  warrant,  and  partly  to 
letters-patent. 

Brevet,  more  particularly  denotes  the  commiffion 
of  a  fubaltern  officer,  being  only  written  on  parchment, 
and  without  feal.  A  brevet  officer  is  one  whofe  rank 


lhop’s  gallery  at  Milan  ;  particularly  a  hunting-piece 
with  a  vaft  many  figures;  a  landfcape  reprefenting  a 
defart,  with  the  pi&ure  of  St  Hierom  painted  by  Ce- 
rano,  alias  Gro  Baptifta  Crefpi.  In  the  Ambrofian  li¬ 
brary  are  20  pieces  of  this  mafterly  hand;  particularly 


in  the  army  is  above  his  pay  {  for  inftance,  a  brevet  Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  the  infide  of  the  great  church 
major  ferves  only  as  a  captain,  and  receives  pay  as  at  Antwerp,  the  four  feafons  on  copper,  and  the  burn- 


fuch. 

BREUGEL  (Peter),  an  eminent  painter,  common¬ 
ly  called  Old  Breugel,  to  diftinguiffi  him  from  his  fon, 
was  born  at  a  village  of  the  fame-  name  near  Breda,  in 
the  year  1565  ;  and  was  the  firft  pupil  of  Peter  Cock, 
whofe  daughter  he  married.  T‘  a  V1_ 

him  to  drefs  like  a  country- 
cafily  admitted  into  the  company  of  country-people, 
and  be  allowed  to  join  in  their  frolics,  by  which  means 
he  became  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  thjrir  manners  and 
geftures,  of  which  he  made  excellent  ufe  in  his  pi&ures. 


ftudied  landfcapes  on  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  His 
humourous  turn  of  mind  difplayed  itfelf  in  all  his  pic¬ 
tures,  which  generally  confifted  of  country- dances, 
marriages,  fports,  and  diverfions;  though  he  fometimes 


performed  pieces  from  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  holy  have  been  built,  appropriated  to  each  diocefe,  and  each 
Scriptures.  At  his  return  from  Italy,  he  fettled  at  order  of  religious. 


Antwerp,  and  in  his  laftillnefs  caufed  his  wife  to  gather 
together  all  his  immodeft  pieces  and  burn  them  before 
his  face.  He  died  at  Antwerp  about  the  year  1570. 
Of  the  works  of  old  Breugel,  the  great  duke  of  T uf- 


The  breviary  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame  in  almoft  all 
churches  and  monafteries  that  follow  the  Greek  rites : 
the  Greeks  divide  the  pfalter  into  20  parts.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  Greek  breviary  confifts  of  two  parts;  the  one 


Palatine,  a  landfcape,  with  St  Philip  baptizing  queen 
Candace’s  eunuch  ;  and  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 


vid,  Septies  in  die  luudem  dixi  tibi. 

The  inftitution  of  the  breviary  is  not  very  ancient : 


dernefs,  with  a  great  many  figures.  Old  Breugel  alfo,  there  have  been  inferted  in  it  the  lives  of  the  faints,  full 


for  his  amufement,  is  faid  to  have  engraved  fome  few 
plates  of  landfcapes  and  grotefque  fubjefts. 

Breugel  (Peter),  the  younger,  was  the  fon  of  the 
above-mentioned  artift,  and  named  Hellijh  Breugel, 
from  the  horrible  fubje&s  he  delighted  to  reprefent. 
He  engraved  alfo,  according  to  M.  Heineken  ;  but  his 
works  are  not  fpecified.  He  died  1642. 


of  ridiculous  and  ill-attefted  ftories,  which  gave  occafion 
to  feveral  reformations  of  it,  by  feveral  councils,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Trent  and  Cologn;  by  feveral  popes, 
particularly  Pius  V.  Clement  VIII.  and  Urban  Vl  ll.j 
and  alfo  by  feveral  cardinals  and  biihops,  each  lopping 
off  fome  extravagances,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  the 
A  ,  fimplicity  of  the  primitive  offices.  Originally,  every 

Breugel  (John),  commonly  called  Velvet  Breugel*  body  was  obliged  to  recite  the  breviary  everyday;  -but 
5 


ing  of  Gomorrha.  In  the  poffeffion  of  the  ele&or  Pa¬ 
latine  at  Duffeldorp,  Chrift  preaching  on  the  fea-lhore ; 
a  country-dance ;  a  fea-port,  with  a  great  many  fi¬ 
gures  ;  a  coach  and  two  chariots,  with  a  multitude  of 
figures  and  animals;  a  landfcape,  wherein  Flora  is 
It  was  cuftomary  with  crowned  by  a  nymph  ;  St  John  preaching  in  the  wil- 
1,  in  order  to  be  more  dernefs  ;  a  fmall  fea-landfcape,  and  feveral  other  pieces. 

In  the  poffeffion  of  the  king  of  France,  a  woman  play-, 
ing  with  a  dog*  the  battle  between  Alexander  and  Da-, 
rius,  both  in  wood;  Orpheus  in  hell,  See. 

BREVIARY,  a  daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  fer- 
He  travelled  to  France  and  Italy,,  and  for  a  long  time  vice,  in  the  Romifh  church.  It  is  compofed  of  matins. 


lauds,  firft,  third,  iixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  com¬ 
pline  or  poll  communio. 

The  breviary  of  Rome  is  general,  and  may  be  ufed 
in  all  places ;  but  on  the  model  of  this  various  others 


cany  has,  'Chrift  carrying  his  crofs,  with  a  great  num-  containing  the  office  for  the  evening,  the  other  that  of 
ber  of  figures ;  and  a  country  feaft.  The  emperor  has  the  morning,  divided  into  matins,  lauds,  firft,  third, 
the  tower  of  Babel,  the  maffacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  fixth,  and  ninth  vefpers,  and  the  compline  ;  that  is,  of 
the  converfion  of  St  Paul,  of  his  painting :  the  ele&or  feven  different  hours,  on  account  of  that  faying  of  Da- 
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the  obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy 

Brewer  — 1  ’  - are  enj°*ncc^»  under  penalty  of’  mortal  fin  and 

^  ecclefiaftical  cenfures;  to  recite  it  at  home,  when  they 
cannot  attend  in  public.  In  the  14th  century,  there 
was  particular  referve  granted  in  favour  of  bifhops,  who 
were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  to  pafs  three 
days  without  rehearfing  the  breviary. 

This  office  was  originally  called  curfus  ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  the  breviarwm:  which  latter  name  imports  that 
the  old  office  was  abridged  ;  or  rather,  that  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  all  the  prayers. 

The  breviaries  now  in  ufe  are  innumerable;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  confifts  principally  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  order  of  the  pfalms,  hymns,  paternofters,  ave- 
Maries,  creeds,  magnificates,  cantemus’s,  benedi&us’s, 
canticamus’s,  nunc  dimittis’s,  miferere’s,  hallelujah’s, 
gloria  patri’s,  &c. 

Breviary,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  book  firft  intro¬ 
duced  by  Auguftus,  containing  an  account  of'  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  public  money. 

BREVIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  eaftern  empire, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  write  and  tranflate  briefs. — At 
Rome  thofe  are  ftyled-  breviators,  or  abbreviators,  who 
dictate  and  draw  up  the  pope’s  briefs. 

BREVIBUS  A  r'otulis  liberandis,  a  writ  or 
command  to  a  ffieriff  to  deliver  to  his  fucceffor  the  coun¬ 
ty,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  the  rolls,  writs,  and 
other  things  to  his  office  belonging. 

BREVIER,  among  princers,  a  fmall  kind  of  type 
or  letter  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

BREVITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  that  which  deno¬ 
minates  a  thing  brief  or  fliort. 

Brevity  is  more  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  ftyle  or  compofition  of  difcourfe.  Brevity  of  dif- 
courfe  is  by  fome  called  brachylogia  and  breviloquentia ; 
fometimes  laconifmus.  Tacitus  and  Perfius  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  brevity  of  their  ftyle.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  brevity,  one  arifing  from  drynefs,  poverty,  and 
narrownefs  of  genius ;  the  other  from  judgment  and 
reflection;  which’  latter  alone  is  laudable.  Brevity  is 
fo  efiential  to  a  tale,  a  fong,  and  an  epigram,  that 
without  it  they  neceffarily  Ianguilh  and  become  dull. 
Rhetoricians  make  brevity  one  of  the  principal  marks 
or  conditions  of  eloquence ;  but  the  rules  they  pre¬ 
scribe  for  attaining  it,  are  difficult  to  apply,  fo  as  Hill 
to  keep  the  due  medium  between  too  much  and  too 
little.  A  juft  brevity  is  attained  by  ufing  all  the  words 
which  are  neceffary,  and  none  but  thofe  which  are  ne* 
ceflary.  Sometimes  it  may  alfo  be  had,  by  choofing  a 
word  which  has  the  force  of  feveral.  It  is  this  laft 
kind  which  Quintilian  admires  fo  much  in  Salluft ;  and 
the  imitation  of  which,  by  other  writers,  has  caufed  fo 
much  obfcurity. 

BREVITJM  custos.  See  Customs. 
BREVORDT,  a  town  of  Guelderland,  in  the  UnN 
ted  Netherlands,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat. 
52°- 

BREWER  (Anthony),  a  dramatic  poet  who  flou- 
rilhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  J.  and  appears  to 
have  been  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  wits  of  that 
time,  as  may  be  more  particularly  gathered  from  an  ele¬ 
gant  compliment  paid  to  him  in  a  poem  called  Steps  to 
ParnaJJus ,  wherein  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  magic 
power  to  call  the  mufes  to  his  affiftance,  and  is  even 
fet  on  an  equality  with  the  immortal  Shakefpeare. him- 


freviafnr  by  degrees 


felf.  There  are,  however,  great  difputes  among  the  Brewer, 

.  feveral  writers  as  to  the  number  of  his  works.  Thofe  Brewing, 
which  have  been  afcribed  to  him  with  any  certainty  y  f 
are,  1.  The  country  girl,  a  comedy.  2.  The  love-fick 
king,  a  comedy.  And,  3.  Lingua:  a  piece  in  regard 
to  which  Winftanley  records  a  remarkable  anecdote, 
which  points  it  out  to  have  been  in  fome  meafure  the 
innocent  caufe  of  thofe  troubles  that  difturbed  the  peace 
of  thefe  realms  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
tells  us,  that  when  this  play  was  adted  at  Cambridge, 

Oliver  Cromwell  (then  a  youth)  adfeda  part  in  it.  The 
fubftance  of  the  piece  is  a  contention  among  the  Senfes 
for  a  crown  which  Lingua  had  laid  for  them  to  find. 

The  part  allotted  to  young  Cromwell  was  that  of 
Tattus  or  Touch  ;  who  having  obtained  the  contefted 
coronet,  makes  this  fpirited  declamation: 

Rofes  and  bays,  pack  hence!  this  crown  and  robe 
My  brows  aqd  body  circles  and  inverts  : 

How  gallantly  it  fits  me!  fure  the  Have 
Meafur’d  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet. — 

They  lie  that  fay  complexions  cannot  change  ! 

My  blood’s  ennobled,  and  I  am  transform’d 
Unto  the  facred  temper  of  a  king. 

Methinks  I  hear  my  noble  parafites 
Styling  me  Crfar,  or  Great  Alexander, 

Licking  my  feet,  &c. 

It  is  faid  that  he  felt  the  whole  part  fo  warmly,  and ; 
more  efpecially  the  above-quoted  fpeecb,  th^t  it  was 
what  firft  fired  his  foul  with  ambition,  and  excited  him 
from  the  poffeffion  of  an  imaginary  crown  to  ftretch 
his  views  to  that  of  a  real  one ;  for  the  accompliffi- 
ment  of  which  he  was  content  to  wade  through  feas  of 
blood. 

Brewer,  a  perfon  who  profeffes  the  art  of  brewing. 

There  are  companies  of  brewers  in  moft  capital  ci¬ 
ties  ;  that  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1427  by 
Henry  VI.  and  that  of  Paris  is  ftill  older. 

The  apparatus  and  utenfils  of  a  brewer,  or  a  brew- 
houfe,  are,  A  furnace  made  clofe  and  hollow  for  faving 
fuel,  and  with  a  vent  for  the  fmoke  leaft  it  taint  the  li¬ 
quor  ;  a  copper,  which  is  preferable  to  lead ;  a  mailt - 
vat  near  the  head  ;  a  cooler  near  the  mafk-vat;  and  a 
guile-vat  under  the  cooler :  adjoining  to  all  are  feveral 
clean  tubs,  to  receive  the  worts  and  liquors. 

Buf. wf.rs- Haven,  a  good  harbour  at  the  north  end 
of  the  ifland  of  Chiloe  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  South 
America,  and  in  the  South  Sea.  The  Dutch  landed 
forces  here  in  1643,  defigning  to  get  pofleffion  of  fome 
part  of  Chili;  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  natives.  W.  Long.  82.  S.  Lat.  42. 

BREWING,  the  operation  of  preparing  ale  or  beer 
from  Malt;  r„ 

Though  the  art  of  brewing  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of^o  fettled 
chemiftry,  and  certainly  depends  upon  fixed  and  inva  theory  of 
riable  principles  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of-  that  brewing,, 
fcience,  thefe  principles  have  never  yet  been. thoroughly 
inveftigated.  For  want  of  a  fettled  theory,  therefore, 
the  practice  of  this  art  is  found  to  be  precarious  ;  and 
to  fucceed  unaccountably  with  fome,  and  mifgive  as 
unaccountably. with  others.  Some  few  hints,  however, 
have  been  thrown  out,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  regular 
theory  of  brewing ;  the  principal  of  which  we  lhall 
lay  before  our  readers. 

The  ufual  procefs  of  brewing,  is  as  follows;  A  quan. 

tity 


Brewing. 


Difficulties 
attending  it. 


Sir  Robert 
Murray’s 
method  of 
jmlt- ma¬ 
king. 
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ttty  of  water  being  boiled,  is  left  to  cool  till  the  height  begin  to  put  forth  roots  ;  which  when  they  have  equal-  Brewing. ' 

of  the  (team  be  over  ;  when  fo  much  is  poured  to  a  ly  and  fully  done,  the  malt  muft,  within  an  hour  after,  - v - r 

quantity  of  malt  in  the  mafhing  tub,  as  makes  it  of  a  be  turned  over  with  a  fcoop  ;  otherwise  the  grains  wiH 
confidence  ftiff  enough  to  be  juft  well  rowed  up  :  after  begin  to  put  forth  the  blade  and  fpire  alfo,  which  muft 
Handing  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  fecond  quantity  by  all  means  be  prevented.  If  all  the  malt  do  not 
of  the  water  is  added,  and  rowed  up  as  before:  laftly,  come  equally,  but  that  which  lies  in  the  middle,  being 
the  full  quantity  of  water  is  added  ;  and  that  in  pro-  vvarmeft,  come  the  foonell ;  the  whole  muft  be  turned, 
portion  as  the  liquor  is  intended  to  be  ftrong  or  weak,  fo  that  what  was  outmoft  may  be  inmoft  ;  and  thus  it 
— This  part  of  the  operation  is  called  majking. — The  is  managed  till  it  be  all  alike.  As  foon  as  the  malt  is 
whole  now  ftands  two  or  three  hours,  more  or  lefs,  ac-  fufficiently  come,  turn  it  over,  and  fpread  it  to  a  depth 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort  or  the  difference  of  not  exceeding  five  or  fix  inches ;  and  by  that  time  it  is 
weather,  and  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  receiver;  and  the  all  fpread  out,  begin  and  turn  it  over  again  three  or 
mafhing  repeated  for  a  fecond  wort,  in  the  fame  man-  four  times.  Afterwards  turn  it  over  in  like  manner 
ner  as  for  the  firft,  only  the  water  muft  be  cooler  than  once  in  four  or  five  hours,  making  the  heap  deeper  by 
before,  and  muft  not  ftand  above  half  the  time.  The  degrees ;  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  the  fpace  of  48 
two  worts  are  then  to  be  mixed,  the  intended  quantity  hours  at  leaft.  This  frequent  turning  it  over,  cools, 
of  hops  added,  and  the  liquor  clofe  covered  up,  gently  dries,  and  deadens  the  grain  ;  whereby  it  becomes  mel- 
boiled  in  a  copper  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two  ;  low,  melts  eafily  in  brewing,  and  feparates  entirely  from 
then  let  into  the  receiver,  and  the  hopsftrained  from  ic  the  hulk.  Then  throw  up  the  malt  into  a  heap  as  high 
into  the  coolers.  When  cool,  the  barm  or  yeft  is  ap-  '  as  you  can  ;  where  let  it  lie  till  it  grow  as  hot  as  your 
plied  ;  and  it  is  left  to  work  -or  ferment  till  it  be  fit  to  hand  can  endure  it,  which  ufually  happens  in  about  the 

fpace  of  30  hours.  This  perfefts  the  fweetnefs  and 
mellownefs  of  the  malt.  After  it  is  fufficiently  heated, 
throw  it  abroad  to  cool,  and  turn  it  over  again  about 
fix  or  eight  hours  after ;  and  then  lay  it  on  a  kiln  with 
a  hair-cloth  or  wire  fpread  under  it ;  where,  after  one 
fire  which  muft  laft  24  hours,  give  it  another  more 
flow,  and  afterwards,  if  need  be,  k  third  :  for  if  the 
malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  it  cannot  be  well  ground, 
neither  will  it  diffolve  well  in  the  brewing ;  but  the 
ale  it  makes  will  be  red,  bitter,  and  unfit  for  keeping. 

From  this  account  of  the  procefs  of  malting,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  befides  the  proper  management  in  wetting, 
turning,  &c.  the  drying  is  an  article  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  ;  and  concerning  the  proper  degrees  of  heat  $ 

to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  M.  Combrune  has  «-  Mr  conwt 
lated  the  following  experiments.  “  In  an  earthen  pan,  brunc’s  e> 
of  about  two  feet  diameter,  and  three  inches  deep,  perimenWi 
I  put  as  much  of  the  paleft  malts,  very  unequally 0,1  the  drf 


tun  up.  For  fmall  beer  there  is  a  third  mafning  with  the 
water  near  cold,  and  not  left  to  ftand  above  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour;  to  be  hopped  and  boiled  at  diferetion. 
For  double  beer  or  ale,  the  liquors  refulting  from  the 
two  firft  mafhings  muft  be  ufed  as  liquor  for  a  third 
maftiing  of  frelh  malt. 

From  confidering  this  procefs,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  it,  we  may  eafily 
fee  that  it  mud  be  a  very  precarious  one.  The  fuccefs 
of  the  operation,  i.  c.  the  goodnefs  of  the  beer,  mull 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  malt  from  which  it  is 
made  ;  on  that  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  infufed  ; 
on  the  degree  of  heat  applied  in  the  infulion ;  on  the 
length  of  time  the  infufion  is  continued  ;  on  the  proper 
degree  of  boiling,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hops 
employed;  on  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  &c.; 
all  which,  as  already  obferved,  have  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  inveftigated  and  afeertained. 

nni  _ _ r _ 1  • _ _ _ 1.  o:_  T) 


The  manner  of  making  malt  Sir  Robert  Murray  de-  grown,  as  filled  it  on  a  level  to  the  brim.  This  I  pla- 

nlv..  -jo  ♦Vjllrtvuo 'T’alrp  ornnd  harlev  nfmlv  tlirefhpd.  red  over  a  little  eharrnal  lierhted  in  a  fmall  ftnve.  and  » I 


feribes  as  follows. — Take  good  barley  newly  tlirdlied, 
&c. ;  put  about  fix  Englifh  quarters  in  a  ftone  trough 
full  of  water,  where  let  it  deep  till  the  water  be  of  a 
bright  reddifh  colour ;  which  will  be  in  about  three 
days,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  moifture  or  drynefs, 
fmallnefs  01  bignefs,  of  the  grain,  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  or  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  In  fummer, 
malt  never  makes  well ;  in  winter  it  requires  longer 
fteeping  than  in  fpring  or  autumn.  It  may  be  known 
when  it  is  fteeped  enough  by  other  marks  befides  the 
colour  of  the  water ;  as  by  the  exceffive  fwelling  of  the 
grain  if  it  be  over-fteeped,  and  by  too  much  foftnefs  ; 
being,  when  it  is  in  a  right  temper,  like  the  barley 
prepared  to  make  broth  of.  When  it  is  fufficiently 
fteeped,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and  lay  it  in  heaps 
to  let  the  water  drain  from  it ;  then,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  turn  it  over  with  a  fcoop,  and  lay  it  in  a  new 
heap,  20  or  24  inches  deep.  This  is  called  the  coming 
heap ,  in  the  right  management  whereof  lies  the  princi¬ 
pal  Ik  ill.  In  this  heap  it  may  lie  40  hours,  more  or  lefs. 


ced  over  a  little  charcoal  lighted  in  a  fmall  Hove,  and  Brewing. 
kept  continually  ftirring  it  from  bottom  to  top;  at 
firft  it  did  not  feel  fo  damp  as  it  did  about  half  an  hour 
after. 

“  In  about  an  hour  more,  it  began  to  look  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  appeared 
more  fwelled  than  before.  Every  one  is  fenfible  how 
long-continued  cuftom  alone  makes  us  fufficient  judges 
of  colours.  Then  I  macerated  fome  of  the  grains, 
and  found  they,  were  nearly  fuch  as  are  termed  brown 
malts.  On  ftirring  and  making  a  heap  of  them  to¬ 
wards  the  middle,  I  placed  therein  at  about  half  depth 
the  bulb  of  my  thermometer,  and  found  it  rofe  to  140 
degrees :  here  the  malt  felt  very  damp,  and  had  but 
little  ftnell. 

**  At  165  degrees  I  examined  it  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before,  and  could  perceive  no  damp  :  the  malt 
was  very  brown  ;  and,  on  being  macerated,  fome  few 
black  fpecks  appeared. 

Now  many  corns,  nearell  the  bottom,  were  be- 


according  to  the  forementioned  qualities  of  the  grain,  come  black  and  burnt :  with  all  the  diligence  I  could 
See.  before  it  come  to  the  right  temper  of  malt ;  which  ufe,  I  placed  my  thermometer  nearly  there,  and  it  rofe 
that  it  may  do  equally,  is  mainly  defired.  While  it  lies  to  175  degrees.  But  the  particles  of  fire,  arifing  from 
in  this  heap,  it  muft  be  carefully  looked  to  after' the  the  ftove,  aft  on  the  thermometer  in  proportion  to  the 
firft  15  or  i6hour8:  fpr  about  that  time  the  grains  diftance  of  the  fituation  it  is  placed  in;  for  which, 
N°  54.  1  through 
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*wing.  through  the  whole  experiment,  an  abatement  of  5  de- 
”Y— grees  fhould  be  allowed,  as  near  as  I  could  eftimate  ; 
fo,  a  little  after,  putting  my  thermometer  in  the  fame 
pofition,  where  nearly  half  the  corns  were  black,  it 
ihowed  180  degrees.  I  now  judged  that  the  water 
was  nearly  all  evaporated,  and  the  heap  grew  black 
apace. 

“  Again,  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  raifed  in  the 
middle  of  the  pan,  I  found  the  thermometer  at  180 
degrees ;  the  corn  tailed  burnt  5  and  the  whole,  at  top, 
appeared  about  one  half  part  a  full  brown,  the  reft  black: 
on  being  macerated,  ftill  fome  white  fpecks  appeared ; 
which  I  obferved  to  proceed  fiom  thofe  barley-corns 
which  had  not  been  thoroughly  germinated,  and  whofe 
parts  cohering  more  together,  the  fire,  at  this  degree 
of  heat,  had  not  penetrated  them  :  their  tafte  was  in- 
fipid,  the  malts  brittle,  and  readily  parting  from  the 
ikin  :  but  the  thermometer  was  now  more  various,  as  it 
was  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  bottom  ;  and  here  I 
judged  all  the  true  malt  to  be  charred. 

“  However,  I  continued  the  experiment;  and,  at  190 
degrees,  ftill  found  fome  white  fpecks  on  macerating 
the  grain  5  the  acrofpire  always  appearing  of  a  deeper 
black  or  brown  than  the  outward  ikin  :  the  corn  now 
fried  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

“  I  next  increafed  the  fire ;  the  thermometer,  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  mean  between  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  corn,  ihowed  2 1  o  degrees.  The 
malt  biffed,  fried,  and  fmoked  abundantly ;  though, 
.  during  the  whole  procefs,  the  grain  had  been  kept  ftir- 
ring,  yet,  on  examination,  the  whole  had  not  been  e- 
qually  affected  with  the  fire.  I  found  a  great  part 
thereof  reduced  to  perfect  cinders,  eafily  crumbling  to 
duft  between  the  fingers,  fome  of  a  very  black  hue 
without  glofs,  fome  very  black  with  oil  fhining  on 
the  outfide.  Upon  the  whole,  two  third  parts  of  the 
corn  were  perfectly  black  ;  the  reft  were  of  a  deep 
brown,  more  or  lefs  fo,  as  they  were  hard,  fteely,  or 
imperfeftly  germinated ;  which  was  eafily  difcovered 
by  the  length  of  the  ihoct.  .  Moil  of  them  feemed  to 
have  loft  their  cohefion,  and  had  a  tafte  refembling  that 
of  high  roafted  coffee. 

“  In  the  laft  ftage  of  charring  the  malt,  I  fet  there¬ 
on  a  wine-glafs  inverted,  into  which  arofe  a  pinguious 
oily  matter,  which  tailed  very  fait.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  unneceffary  to  fay,  that  the  length  of  time  this 
experiment  took  up  was  four  hours,  and  that  the  ef¬ 
fect  it  had  both  on  myfelf  and  the  perfon  who  attend¬ 
ed  me  was  fuch  as  greatly  refembled  the  cafe  of  ine¬ 
briation. 

“  Though,  from  hence,  it  is  not  poffible  to  fix  the 
exa6l  degree  of  heat  in  which  malts  charr,  yet  we  fee 
fome  black  appeared  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
165  degrees,  that  fome  were  entirely  black  at  175 
and  at  180  degrees,  that  the  grains  thus  affefted  were 
fuch  as  had  been  perfectly  germinated,  and  that  thofe 
which  bore  a  greater  heat  were  defeftive  in  that  point ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  with  an  exaftnefs  that  will  be 
L  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing,  that  true  ger¬ 
minated  malts  are  charred  in  heats  between  175  and 
1 80  degrees  ;  and  that,  as  thefe  correfpond  to  the  de¬ 
grees  in  which  pure  alcohol,  or  the  fineft  fpirit  of  the 
grain  itfelf  boils,  or  difengages  itfelf  therefrom,  they 
may  point  out  to  us  the  reafon  of  barley  being  the  fit- 
j  left  grain  for  the  purpofe3  of  brewing.” 
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From  thefe  experiments,  our  author  has  conftrufted  Brewing, 
the  following  table  of  the  different  degrees  of  the  dry-  U—V— 
nefs  of  malt,  with  the  colour  occafioned  by  each  de¬ 
gree. 

Deg. 

119  White. 

124  Cream  colour. 

129  Light  yellow. 

134  Amber  colour. 

138  High  amber. 

143  Pale  brown. 

148  Brown. 

152  High  brown. 

157  Browm  inclining  to  black. 

1 62  High  brown  fpeckled  with  black. 

167  Blackifh  brown  with  black  fpecks, 

171  Colour  of  burnt  coffee. 

176  Black. 

“  The  above  table  (fays  he)  not  only  ftiow3  us  how¬ 
to  judge  of  the  drynefs  of  malt  from  its  colour,  but 
alfo,  when  a  grift  is  compofed  of  feveral  forts  of  malt, 
what  effect  the  whole  will  have  when  blended  toge¬ 
ther  by  extraction  ;  and  although  poffibly  fome  fmall 
errors  may  arife  in  judgments  thus  formed  by  our 
fenfes,  yet  as  malts  occupy  different  volumes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  drynefs  in  the  practice  of  brewing,  if 
the  refult  of  the  water  coming  in  contadt  with  the 
malt  fhow  the  degree  expedted,  fuch  parcel  of  malt  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  judged  of  rightly  in  the  degree  of 
drynefs  it  was  eftimated  to  ;  fo  that  the  firft  trial  either 
confirms,  or  fets  us  numerically  right  as  to  our  opinion 
thereof.”  6 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  lefs  heat  em-  Mr  Rich- 
ployed  in  drying  the  malt,  the  fhorter  time  will  be  re-  ^rdfon’s 
quired  before  the  beer  is  fit  to  be  ufed  ;  and  of  this  our  lervatl0ns‘ 
author  has  given  the  following  table. 


Deg. 

119 

124 

129 

134 

*38 


2  weeks.  I 
a  month.  | 

3  months.  ) 

4  months,  j 
6  months.  I 


Deg. 

H3 

148 

152 

1*7 

162 


6  months. 
16  months. 
15  months. 
20  months, 
two  years. 


Laftly,  Mr  Combrune  hath  given  the  following  table 
Ihowing  the  tendency  beers  have  to  become  fine,  when 
properly  brewed  from  malts  of  different  degrees  of  dry- 


..  Thefe , when  properlybrewed, 
)  become  fpontaneoully  fine, 
C  even  as  tar  as  138°;  when 
£  brewed  for  amber  by  repeated 
\  fermentations,  they  become 
-'pellucid. 

7  By  precipitation  thefe  grow 
f  bright  in  a  ihort  time. 

With  precipitation  thefe  re- 
>  quire  8  or  10  months  to  be 
'  bright. 

J  With  precipitation  thefe  may 
s.  be  fined,  but  will  never  be- 


nefs. 

Deg. 

Colour  of  malt. 

1 19 

White. 

124 

Cream  colour.  | 

129 

Light  yellow.  | 

134 

Amber  colour. 

138 

High  amber. 

*43 

Pale  brown. 

.148 

Brown. 

152 

High  brown. 

15  7 

Brown  inclining  to  ' 

162 

black.  ( 

Brown  fpeckled  with| 

x67 


black. 

Blackifh  brown  fpec-  > 
kled  with  black.  / 
1 7 1  Colour  of  burnt  coffee,  f 
176  Black. 

3Z 


Thefe  with  difficulty  can  be 
brewed  without  fetting  the 
goods,  and  will  by  no  means 
become  bright,  not  even  with 
the  ftrongeS  acidmenftruum. 

In 


Brewing.  In 
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Theoretic  hints  on  an  im-  ftages  of  its  progrefs.  When  the  aerofpire  has  /hot  Brewing, 


J  proved  practice  of  brewing  malt-liquors,  &c.  by  John  but  half  the  length  of  the  grain,  the  lower  part  only 
Richardfon,”  we  have  the  following  obfervations  on  13  converted  into  that  yellow  faccharine  flour  we  are  fo- 


the  nature  and  properties  of  malt. 

“  The  procefs  of  making  malt  is  an  artificial 
forced  vegetation,  in  which  the  nearer  we  approach  the 


licitous  about,  whilft  the  other  half  affords  no  other 
figns  of  it  than  the  whole  kernel  did  at  its  firft  germi¬ 
nation.  Let  it  advance  to  two  thirds  of  the  length. 


footfteps  of  nature  in  her  ordinary  progrefs,  the  more  and  the  lower  end  will  not  only  have  increafed  its  fac- 
certainly  /hall  we  arrive  at  that  perfection  of  which  the  charine  flavour,  but  will  have  proportionally  extended 


fubjedt  is  capable.  The  farmer  prefers  a  dry  feafon 
to  fow  his  corn  in,  that  the  common  moifture  of  the 


its  bulk,  fo  as  to  have  left  only  a  third  part  unmalted. 
This,  or  even  lefs  than  this,  is  contended  for  by  many 


earth  may  but  gently  infmuate  itfelf  into  the  pores  of  maltfters,  as  a  fufficient  advance  of  the  aerofpire,  which 
the  grain,  and  thence  gradually  difpofe  it  for  the  re-  they  fay  has  done  its  bufinefs  as  foon  as  it  has  paffed 
ception  of  the  future  fhower,  and  the  aftion  of  vegeta-  the  middle  of  the  kernel.  But  we  need  feek  no  further 


tion.  The  maltfter  cannot  proceed  by  fuch  flow  de¬ 
grees,  but  makes  an  immerfion  in  water  a  fubftitute 
for  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  where  a  few  hours  infu- 


for  their  conviction  of  error,  than  the  examination  here 
alluded  to. 

Let  the  kernel  be  flit  down  the  middle,  and  tafted 


fion  is  equal  to  many  days  employed  in  the  ordinary  at  either  end,  whilft  green;  or  let  the  effeCts  of  maf- 


courfe  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  corn  is  accordingly 
moved  as  foon  as  it  appears  fully  faturated,  left  a  fo- 


tication  be  tried  when  it  is  dried  off ;  when  the  former 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  appearances  juft  mentioned, 


lution,  and  confequently  a  deftruCtion,  of  fome  of  its  the  latter  to  difeover  the  unwrought  parts  of  the  grain, 


parts,  fhould  be  the  effeCt  of  a  longer  continuance  in 
water,  inftead  of  that  feparation  which  is  begun  by 


i  a  body  of  ftony  hardnefs,  which  has  no  other  effeCt 
1  the  ma/h-tun  than  that  of  imbibing  a  large  portion 


this  introduction  of  aqueous  particles  into  the  body  of  of  the  liquor,  and  contributing  to  the  retention  of 


the  grain. 

“  Were  it  to  be  fpread  thin  after  this  removal,  it 
would  become  dry,  and  no  vegetation  would  enfue  ; 
but  being  thrown  into  the  couch,  a  kind  of  vegetative 
fermentation  commences,  which  generates  heat,  and 


thofe  faccharine  part«  of  the  malt  which  are  in  contact 
with  it  5  whence  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  three 
bufhels  of  malt,  imperfeCt  in  this  proportion,  are  but 
equal  to  two  of  that  which  is  carried  to  its  utmoft  per¬ 
fection.  By  this  is  meant  the  fartheft  advance  of  the 


produces  the  firft  appearance  of  germination.  This  aerofpire,  when  it  is  juft  burfting  from  its  confinement, 
ftate  of  the  barley  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  many  before  it  has  effected  its  enlargement.  The  kernel  is 


days  continuance  in  the  earth  after  fowing:  but  being  in 
fo  large  a  body,  it  requives  occafionally  to  be  turned  over. 


then  uniform  in  its  internal  appearance,  and  of  a  rich 
fweetnefs  in  flavour,  equal  to  any  thing  we  can  con- 


and  fpread  thinner  5  the  former  to  give  the  outward  ceive  obtainable  from  imperfeCt  vegetation.  If  the  a- 


parts  of  the  heap  their  /hare  of  the  required  warmth 
and  moifture,  both  of  which  are  lefiened  by  expofure 
to  the  air;  the  latter  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  the  ve¬ 
getative  to  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  which  would 
be  the  confequence  of  fuffering  it  to.  proceed  beyond  a 
certain  degree, 


crofpire  be  fuffered  to  proceed,  the  mealy  fubftance  melta 
into  a  liquid  fweet,  which  foon  paffes  into  the  blade, 
and  leaves  the  hu/k  entirely  exhaufted. 

“  The  fweet  thus  produced  by  the  infant  efforts  of 
vegetation,  and  loil  by  its  more  powerful  aftion,  re¬ 
vives  and  makes  a  fecond  appearance  in  the  item,  but 


“  To  fupply  the  moifture  thus  continually  decrea-  is  then  too  much  difperfed  and  altered  in  its  form  to 
fing  by  evaporation  and  confumption,  an  occafional  but  anfwer  any  of  tlie  known  purpofes  of  art. 


fparing  fprinkling  of  water  /hould  be  given  to  the  floor, 
to  recruit  the  langui/hing  powers  of  vegetation^  and 
imitate  the  fhower  upon  the  corn  field.  But  this  fhould 
not  be  too  often  repeated ;  for,  as  in  the  field,  too 
much  rain,  and  too  little  fun,  produce  rank  ftems  and 


Were  we  to  inquire,  by  what  means  the  fame 
barley,  with  the  fame  treatment,  produces  unequal  por¬ 
tions  of  the  faccharine  matter  in  different  fituations, 
we  /hould  perhaps  find  it  principally  owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  of  the  water  ufed  in  malting.  Hard 


thin  ears,  fo  here  would  too  much  water,  and  of  water  is  very  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of  vegetation,  and 
Courfe  too  little  dry  Warmth,  accelerate  the  growth  of  foft  will  vary  its  effects  according  to  the  predomina- 
the  malt,  fo  as  to  occafion  the  extraction  and  lofs  of  ting  qualities  of  its  impregnations.  Pure  elementary 
fuch  of  its  valuable  parts,  as  by  a  flower  procefs  would  water  is  in  itfelf  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  vehicle  of  the 


have  been  duly  feparated  and  left  behind. 


nutriment  of  plants,  entering  at  the  capillary  tubes  of 


“  By  the  flow  mode  of  conducting  vegetation  here  the  roots,,  rifing  into  the  body,  and  there  difperfing  its 
recommended,  an  aCtual  and  minute  feparation  of  the  acquired  virtues,  perfpiring  by  innumerable  fine  pores 
parts  takes  place.  The  germination  of  the  radicles  at  the  furface,  and  thence  evaporating  by  the  pureft 
and  aerofpire  carries  off  the  cohefive  properties  of  the  dfftillation  into  the  open  atmofphere,  where  it  begins 
barley,  thereby  contributing  to  the  preparation  of  the  anew  its  round  of  collecting  fre/h  properties,  in  order 
faccharine  matter,  which  it  has  no  tendency  to  extraCl  £0  its  preparation  for  frefh  fervice. 


or  otherwife  injure,  but  to  increafe  and  meliorate,  fo 


1  This  theory  leads  us  to  the  confideration  of  an 


long  as  the  aerofpire  is  confined  within  the  hufk  ;  and  attempt  to  increafe  the  natural  quantity  of  the  faccha- 
by  how  much  it  is  wanting  of  the  end  of  the  grain,  by  rum  of  malt  by  adventitious  means  ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
fo  much  does  the  malt  fall  fhort  of  perfection,  and  in  ferved  on  this  occafion,  that  no  addition  to  water  will 
proportion  as  it  has  advanced  beyond,  is  that  purpofe  rife  into  the  veffels  of  plants,  but  fuch  as  will  pafs  the 
defeated. 

‘  This  is  very  evident  to  the  moft  common  obfer- 


vation,  on  examining  a  kernel  of  malt  in  the  different  nature 


filter;  the  pores  of  which  appearing  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  the  fine  ftrainer3  or  abforbing  veffels  employed  by 


)  her  nicer  operations,  we  by  analogy  conclude, 
that. 
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|  dewing.  that  properties  fo  intimately  blended  with  water  as  to  we  find,  that  fuch  parts  of  the  fubjett,  as  might  hive  Brewing, 
pafs  the  one,  will  enter  and  unite  with  the  (Economy  of  been  feverally  extracted  for  the  purpofes  of  a  more  in- 
the  other,  and  vice  verfa.  timate  union  by  fermentation,  are,  by  great  heat  in 

“  Suppofing  the  malt  to  have  obtained  its  utmoft  curing,  burnt  and  blended  fo  effectually  together,  that 


perfection,  according  to  the  criterion  here  inculcated) 
to  prevent  its  farther  progrefs  and  fecure  it  in  that  ftate, 
we  are  to  call  in  the  afliftance  of  a  heat  fufficient  to  de- 
ftroy  the  aCtion  of  vegetation,  by  evaporating  every  par- 


all  difcrimination  is  loft,  the  un fermentable  are  extrac¬ 
ted  with  the  fermentable,  the  integrant  with  the  con- 
ftituent,  to  a  very  great  lofs  both  of  fpirituofity  and 
.  o  .  .  tranfparency.  In  paler  malts,  the  extrafting  liquor 

tide  of  water,  and  thence  leaving  it  in  a  ftate  of  pre-  produces  a  feparation  which  cannot  be  effe&ed  in  brown, 
fervatien,  fit  for  the  prefent  or  future  purpofe  of  the  where  the  parts  are  fo  incorporated,  that  unlefs  the 
brewer.  brewer  is  very  well  acquainted  with  their  feveral  qua- 

“  Thus  having  all  its  moifture  extracted,  and  being  lities  and  attachments,  he  will  bring  over,  with  the 


by  the  previous  procefs  deprived  of  its  cohefive  pro¬ 
perty,  the  body  of  the  grain  is  left  a  mere  lump  of 


burnt  mixture  of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  prin- 
iples,  fuch  an  abundance  of  the  fcorched  oils,  as  i 


flour,  fo  eafily  divifible,  that,  the  hufk  being  taken  fermentation  can  attenuate,  no  precipitants  remove  •, 
off,  a  mark  may  be  made  with  the  kernel,  as  with  a  for,  being  in  themfelves  impediments  to  the  adhion  of 
piece  of  foft  chalk.  The  extraftible  qualities  of  this  fermentation,  they  leffen  its  efficacy',  and  being  of  the 
flour  are,  a  faccharum  clofely  united  with  a  large  quan-  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  the  beer,  they  remain  fuf- 
tity  of  the  farinaceous  mucilage  peculiar  to  bread  corn,  pended  in,  and  incorporated  with  the  body  of  it,  an 
and  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  enveloped  by  a  fine  earthy  offence  to  the  eye,  and  a  naufea  to  the  palate  to  the 
fubftance,  the  whole  readily  yielding  to  the  impreffion  lateft  period.”  y 

of  water  applied  at  different  times  and  different  degrees  The  next  confideration  is  the  quality  of  the  water  Quality  of 
of  heat,  and  each  part  predominating  in  proportion  to  to  be  employed  in  brewing  ;  and  here  foft  water  is  the  water 


the  time  and  manner  of  its  application. 

“  In  the  curing  of  malt,  as  nothing  more  is  requi- 
fite  than  a  total  extrication  of  every  aqueous  particle( 


univerfally  allowed  to  be  preferable  to  hard,  both  for 
the  purpofes  of  maihing  and  fermentation.  Tranfpa- m 
rency  is,  however,  more  eafily  obtained  by  the  ufe  of 


if  we  had  in  the  feafon  proper  for  malting,  a  folar  heat  hard  than  foft  water  :  firft,  from  its  inaptitude  to  ex- 
fufficient  to  produce  perfeftdrynefs,  it  were  pra&icable  tradt  fuch  an  abundance  of  that  light  mucilaginous 
to  reduce  beers  nearly  colourlefs;  but  that  being  want-  matter,  which,  floating  in  the  beer  for  a  long  time,  oc- 
ing,  and  the  force  of  cuftom  having  made  it  neceffary  cafions  its  turbidity ;  fecondly,  from  its  greater  ten* 
to  give  our  beers  various  tin&ure3  and  qualities  refult-  dency  to  a  ftate  of  quietude  after  the  vinous  fermenta- 
ing  from  fire,  for  the  accommodation  of  various  taftes,  tion  is  finiflied,  by  which  thofe  floating  particles  are 
we  are  neceffitated  to  apply  fuch  heats  in  the  drying  more  at  liberty  to  fubfide  ;  and,  laftly,  from  the  mu» 


as  (hall  not  only  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  prefervation, 
but  give  the  complexion  and  property  required. 


tual  aggregation  of  the  earthy  particles  of  the  water 
with  thofe  of  the  materials,  which  by  their  greater  fpe- 


;  To  effeft  this  with  certainty  and  precifion,  the  cific  gravity  thus  aggregated,  not  only  precipitate  them- 
introduftion  of  the  thermometer  is  neceffary  ;  but  the 
real  advantages  of  its  application  are  only  to  be  known 


felves,  but  carry  down  alfo  that  lighter  mucilage  jqft 
mentioned.  For  thefe  reafons,  hard  water  is  not  well 


by  experiment,  on  account  of  the  different  conftruc-  adapted  to  the  brewing  of  porter,  and  fuch  beers  as 
tion  of  different  kilns,  the  irregularity  of  the  heat  in  require  a  fulnefs  of  palate,  when  drawn  to  the  great 
different  parts  of  the  fame  kiln,  the  depth  of  the  malt,  lengths  of  the  London  brewery,  and  of  fome  country 
the  diftance  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  from  the  fituations. 


floor,  &c.  See.  for  though  fimilar  heats  will  produce 
fimilar  effefts  in  the  fame  fituation,  yet  is  the  dif- 
perfion  of  heat  in  every  kiln  fo  irregular,  that  the  me¬ 
dium  fpot  muft  be  found  for  the  local  fituation  of  the 


The  purity  of  water  is  determined  by  its  lightnefs  ; 
and  in  this,  diftilled  water  only  can  claim  any  material 
degree  of  perfe&ion.  Rain  water  is  the  pureft  of  all 
naturally  produced  :  but  by  the  perpetual  exhalations 


thermometer  ere  a  ftandard  can  be  fixed  for  afeertain-  of  vegetables,  and  other  fine  fubftances  floating  in  the 
ing  effetts  upon  the  whole.  That  done,  the  feveral  de-  atmofphere,  it  does  not  come  down  to  us  entirely  free 
grees  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  porter,  amber,  pale  from  thofe  qualities  which  pond  and  river  waters  pof- 


beers,  & c.  are  eafily  difeovered  to  the  utmoft  exattnefs, 
and  become  the  certain  rule  of  future  prattice. 


fefs  in  a  greater  degree.  Thefe,  efpecially  of  rivers 
running  through  fens  and  moraffes,  from  the  quantity 


Though  cuftom  has  laid  this  arbitrary  injun&fon  of  grafs  and  weeds  growing  therein,  imbibe  an  abun- 
of  variety  in  our  malt  liquors,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  dance  of  vegetable  folutions  which  occafions  them  to 


imitate  the  Ioffes  we  often  fuftain,  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ences  we  combat,  in  obedience  to  her  mandate. 


contain  more  fermentable  matter,  and  confequently  to 
yield  a  greater  portion  of  fpirit ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
■  j  -  • 


1  The  further  we  purfue  the  deeper  tints  of  colour  induces  fuch  a  tendency  to  acidity  as  will  not  eafily 
by  an  increafe  of  heat  beyond  that  which  Ample  pflf-  be  conquered.  This  is  more  to  he  apprehended  to- 
fervation  requires,  the  more  we  injure  the  valuable  qua-  wards  the  latter  end  of  the  fummer  than  at  any  other 
lities  of  the  malt.  It  is  well  known  that  fcorched  oils  time  ;  becaufe  thefe  vegetable  fubftances  are  then  in  a 
turn  black,  and  that  calcined  fugar  affumes  the  fame  ftate  of  decay,  and  thence  more  readily  impart  their 
complexion.  Similar  effects  are  producible-in  malts,  pernicious  qualities  to  the  water  which  paffes  over 
in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat,  or  the  time  of  them. 

their  continuing  expofed  to  it.  The  parts  of  the  whole  At  fuch  an  unfavourable  time,  ftiould  the  brewer 
being  fo  united  by  nature,  an  injury  cannot  be  done  be  neceffitated  to  purfue  his  practice,  it  will  behove 
to  the  one,  without  affetting  the  other  j  accordingly  him  to  pay  the  utmoft  attention  to  the  caufe  of  this 

3  Z  z  dif- 
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Brewing,  difpofition  in  his  liquor,  and  thence  endeavour  to  pre- 
1  ■  *  vent  the  ill  confequences,  by  conducting  his  procefs  to 
the  extraction  and  combination  of  fuch  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  as  his  judgment  informs  him  will  belt  counteract 
its  efFefts. 

Where  there  is  the  liberty  of  choice,  we  would  re¬ 
commend  the  ufe  of  that  water  which,  from  natural 
purity,  equally  free  of  the  aufterity  of  imbibed  earths, 
and  the  ranknefs  of  vegetable  faturation,  has  a  foft 
fulnefs  upon  the  palate,  is  totally  flavourlefs,  inodorous, 
and  colourlefs ;  whence  it  is  the  better  prepared  for 
the  reception  and  retention  of  fuch  qualities  as  the  pro¬ 
cefs  of  brewing  is  to  communicate  and  preferve. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  to  be  employed  in  making  the  infufion  : 
and  here  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  mull  be  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  o- 
peration,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  perhaps  impoffible, 
^  to  fix  upon  a  precife  ftandard  that  (hall  at  all  times 
Mr  Rich-  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe.  On  this  fubjeCt  Mr  Richard- 
ardfon’s  ob-  fon  prefents  us  with  the  following  obfervations. 
fervations  *<  The  quality  of  the  faccharine  part  of  malt  refembles 
degree  of  t*iat  °f  common  fugar,  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  re¬ 
heat.  duce  it  5  and  its  charaCteriftical  properties  are  entirely 
owing  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  malt,  from  which  fuch  diftinguilhing  flavours  of 
beers  are  derived  as  are  not  the  immediate  rcfult  of  the 
hop.  Were  it  not  for  thefe  properties,  the  brewer  might 
adopt  the  ufe  of  fugar,  molaifes,  honey,  or  the  fweet  of 
any  vegetable,  to  equal  advantage  ;  which  cannot  now 
be  done,  unlefs  an  eligible  fuccedaneum  be  found  to 
anfwer  that  purpofe.  As  we  are  at  prefent  circum- 
ilanced,  a  fearch  on  the  other  fide  would  turn  more  to 
the  brewer’s  account.  We  have  in  malt  a  fuperabun- 
dance  of  the  groffer  principles ;  and  would  government 
permit  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  addition  to  the 
faccharine,  which  is  too  deficient,  many  valuable  im¬ 
provements  might  be  made  from  it ;  as  we  could,  by  a 
judicious  application  of  fuch  adventitious  principle,  pro¬ 
duce  a  fecond  and  third  wort,  of  quality  very  little  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  firft. 

“  But  in  thefe  experiments  a  very  particular  atten¬ 
tion  would  be  necelTary  to  the  folvent  powers  of  the 
water  at  different  degrees  of  heat,  and  to  the  inquiry 
how  far  a  menftruum  faturated  with  one  principle  may 
be  capable  of  difiolving  another.  Such  a  confideration 
is  the  more  necefiary  on  this  occafion  to  direCt  us  clear 
of  two  extremes  equally  difagreeable:  the  firft  is,  that 
of  applying  the  menftruum  pure,  and  at  fuch  a  heat  as 
to  bring  off  an  over  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  and 
earthy  principles,  which  would  occafion  in  the  beer, 
thus  wanting  its  natural  (hare  of  faccharum,  a  harfhnefs 
and  aufterity  which  fcarce  any  time  the  brewer  could 
allow  would  be  able  to  diffipate  ;  the  other  is,  that  of 
previoufly  loading  the  menftruum  with  the  adopted 
fweet  in  fuch  an  abundance  as  to  deftroy  its  folvent 
force  upon  the  charaCteriftical  qualities  we  wiffi  to 
unite  with  it,  and  thereby  leave  it  a  mere  folution  of 
fugar.  The  requifite  mean  is  that  of  confidering  what 
portion  of  the  faccharine  quality  has  been  extracted  in 
the  firft  wort,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  and 
degree  of  heat  applied  ;  and  then  to  make  fuch  a  pre¬ 
vious  addition  of  artificial  fweet  as  will  juft  ferve  to 
counterbalance  the  deficiency,  and  affimilate  with  that 


portion  of  the  remaining  principles  we  are  taught  to  Brewing 
expeCt  will  be  extracted  with  the  fucceeding  wort. 

“  From  the  nature  of  the  conftituent  principles  of 
malt,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  former,  or  faccha¬ 
rine  or  mucilaginous  parts,  yield  moft  readily  to  the 
impreffion  of  water,  and  that  at  fo  law  a  degree  of  heat 
as  would  have  no  vifible  effeCt  upon  the  latter.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  every 
part,  it  is  a  rational  inference,  that  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  it  refts  in  a  judicious  variation  of  the  extracting 
heat  according  to  the  feveral  proportions  required. 

“  A  low  degree  of  heat,  aCting  principally  upon  the 
faccharum,  produces  a  wort  replete  with  a  rich  foft  k 

fweet,  fully  impregnated  with  its  attendant  mucilage, 
and  in  quantity  much  exceeding  that  obtainable  from 
increafed  heat ;  which  by  its  more  powerful  infinuation 
into  the  body  of  the  malt  aCting  upon  all  the  parts  to¬ 
gether,  extracts  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  oleaginous 
and  earthy  principles,  but  falls  Ihort  in  foftnefs,  fulnefs, 
fweetnefs,  and  quantity.  This  is  occafioned  by  the  coa¬ 
gulating  property  of  the  mucilage,  which,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  flour,  has  a  tendency  to  run  into  pafte  in 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  heat  applied  ;  by  which 
means  it  not  only  locks  up  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
faccharum  contained  therein,  but  retains  with  it  a  pro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  the  extracting  liquor,  which 
would  otherwife  have  drawn  out  the  iinprifoned  fweet, 
thence  leffening  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
worts.  And  this  has  fometimes  been  known  to  have  . 
had  fo  powerful  an  effeCt,  as  to  have  occafioned  the 
fetting  of  the  goods,  or  the  uniting  the  whole  into  a 
pafty  mafs;  for  though  heat  increafes  the  folvent  powers 
of  water  in  moft  inftances,  there  are  fome  in  which  it 
totally  deftroys  them.  Such  is  the  prefence  of  flour, 
which  it  converts  into  pafte ;  befides  thofe  of  blood* 
eggs,  and  fome  other  animal  “fubftances,  which  it  inva¬ 
riably  tends  to  harden. 

“  From  a  knowledge  of  thefe  effeCts,  we  form  our 
ideas  of  the  variations  necefiary  in  the  heat  of  the  ex¬ 
tracting  liquor;  which  are  of  more  exten five  utility  than 
has  yet  been  intimated,  though  exceedingly  limited  in 
their  extent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

“  The  moft  common  effefts  of  too  low  a  heat,  be¬ 
fides  fometimes  producing  immediate  acidity,  are  an 
infipidity  of  the  flavour  of  the  beer,  and  a  want  of  early 
tranfparency,  from  the  fuperabundance  of  mucilaginous 
matter  extracted  by  fuch  heats,  which,  after  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  fermentation,  will  leave  the  beer  turbid  with 
fuch  a  cloud  of  its  lighter  feculencies  as  will  require 
the  feparation  and  precipitation  of  many  months  to 
difperfe. 

“  The  contrary  application,  of  too  much  heat,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  leffens  the  mucilage,  has,  as  we 
have  feen  before,  the  effeCt  of  diminifhing  the  faccha¬ 
rum  alfo;  whence  that  lean  thin  quality  obfervable  in 
fome  beers ;  and,  by  extracting  an  over  proportion  of 
dleaginous  and  eartby  particles,  renders  the  bufinefs 
of  fermentation  difficult  and  precarious,  and  impreffes 
an  aufterity  on  the  flavourwf  the  liquor  which  will  not 
eafily  be  effaced. 

“  Yet  the  true  medium  heat  for  each  extraCt  cannot 
be  univerfally  afcertained.  An  attention  riot  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  malt,  but  to  the  quantity  wetted,  is 
abfolutely  necelTary  to  the  obtaining  every  due  advan¬ 
tage; 
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■  tage;  nor  mud  the  period  at  which  the  beer  is  intended 
J  for  ufe  be  omitted  in  the  account.  The  quality  of  the 
water  alfo  claims  a  (hare  in  the  confideration,  in  order 
to  fupply  that  deficient  thinnefs  and  want  of  folvent 
force  in  hard,  and  to  allow  for  the  natural  fulnefs  and 
fermentative  quality  of  foft ;  a  particular  to  which 
London  in  a  great  meafure  owes  the  peculiar  mucila¬ 
ginous  and  nutritious  quality  of  its  malt  liquors. 

“  Although  the  variations  above  alluded  to  are  in- 
difpenfable,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  from  the  fmall  extent 
of  the  utmod  variety,  that  they  cannot  be  far  diftant. 
If,  therefore,  we  know  that  a  certain  degree  extracts 
the  fird  principles  in  a  certain  proportion,  we  need  not 
much  confideration  to  fix  upon  another  degree  that 
(hall  produce  the  required  proportion  of  the  remaining 
qualities,  and  effect  that  equal  didribution  of  parts  in 
the  extradl  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  fermentation  to 
form  into  a  confident  whole.” 
t  The  principal  ufe  of  boiling,  as  it  refpefts  the  worts 
particularly,  is  to  feparate  the  groffer  or  more  palpable 
parts  of  the  extraft,  preparatory  to  that  more  minute 
fepa'ration  which  is  to  be  effe&ed  in  the  gyle  tun.  The 
eye  is  a  very  competent  judge  of  this  effeft;  foi  the 
concretions  into  which  the  continued  aftion  of  boiling 
forms  thofe  parts  are  obvious  to  the  flighted  infpedtion, 
whild  the  perfeft  tranfparency  of  the  interdices  of  the 
worts  points  out  its  utility  in  promoting  that  defirable 
quality  in  the  beer.  Thefe  coagulable  parts  are  formed 
from  the  fuperabundant  mucilage  already  mentioned; 
and  hence  they  are  found  in  greater  proportion  in  the 
fird  worts  than  in  thofe  that  come  after ;  at  the  fame 
time,  they  are  in  thefe  lad  fo  mingled  with  a  quantity 
of  oleaginous  matter,  that  they  become  much  more 
difficultly  coagulable  in  the  weak  worts  than  in  fuch  as 
are  dronger,  and  hence  thefe  require  to  be  much  longer 
boiled  than  the  others. 

During  this  operation  the  hops  are  generally  added, 
which  are  found  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  too  great  tendency  of  beer  to  acidity.  The  fine 
effential  oil  of  hops  being  mod  volatile  and  fooned  ex- 
trafted,  we  are  thence  taught  the  advantage  of  boiling 
the  fird  wort  no  longer  than  is  fufficient  to  form  the 
extraft,  without  expofing  it  to  the  a&ion  of  the  fire  fo 
long  as  to  diffipate  the  finer  parts  of  this  mod  valu¬ 
able  principle,  and  defeat  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  it. 
To  the  fubfequent  worts  we  can  afford  a  larger  allow¬ 
ance,  and  purfue  the  means  of  prefervation  fo  long  as 
we  can  keep  in  view  thofe  of  flavour;  to  which  no  rules 
can  pofitively  direft,  the  procefs  varying  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  beer,  and  differing  as  effentially  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  porter  and  pale  ale  as  the  modes  of  producing 
wine  and  vinegar. 

The  confequence  of  not  allowing  a  fufficient  time  for 
the  due  feparation  of  the  parts  of  the  wort  and  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  requifite  qualities  of  the  hop  mud  be  obvi¬ 
ous.  If  we  proceed  to  the  other  extreme,  we  have  every 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  introdu&ion  of  too  large 
a  quantity  of  the  groffer  principles  of  the  hop,  which 
are  very  inimical  to  fermentation;  and  from  impairing 
the  fermentative  quality  of  the  worts  themfelves,  by 
fuffering  their  too  long  expofure  to  the  action  of  the 
fire  paffing  through  them,  whereby  they  are  reduced 
to  a  more  denfe  confidence,  and  tbeir  parts  too  inti¬ 
mately  blended  to  yield  to  the  feparating  force,  of  fer¬ 


mentation  with  that  eafe  the  perfection  of  the  product  Brewing*, 
requires.  / 

The  laddep  in  the  procefs  of  brewing  is  to  ferment  Qf  ferrnerr 
the  liquor  properly;  for  if  this  is  not  done,  whatever  ^tioe™eR* 
care  and  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  other  parts,  they 
will  be  found  altogether  inefficient  to  produce  the  li¬ 
quor  defired.  The  fird  thing  to  be  done  here  is  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  proper  ferment;  for  though  all  fermentable  li¬ 
quors  would  in  time  begin  to  ferment  of  themfelves, 
yet,  being  alfo  fufceptible  of  putrefaftion,  the  vinous 
and  putrefactive  ferments  would  both  take  place  at  the 
fame  time  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  produft  would  be 
entirely  fpoiled.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  artificial 
ferments  procurable  in  large  quantity,  and  at  a  low 
price,  viz.  beer-yed  and  wine- lees.  A  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  might  render  the  bufinefs  of  the  brewery 
for  didillation,  as  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  malt-difiiller, 

&c.  much  more  eafy  and  advantageous  *.  .  Brewers  *  See  Difiil 
have  always  found  it  a  confiderable  difficulty  to  pro- lat,oni 
cure  thefe  ferments  in  fufficient  quantities,  and  pre- 
ferve  them  condantly  ready  for  ufe  ;  and  this  has  been 
fo  great  a  difcouragement  to  the  bufinefs,  that  fome 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  other  ferments,  or  to  form 
mixtures  or  compounds  of  particular  fermentable  ingre¬ 
dients  :  but  this  has  been  attempted  without  any  great 
fuccefs,  all  thefe  mixtures  falling  ffiort  even  of  common 
baker’s  leaven  in  their  ufe.  Whoever  has  a  turn  for 
making  experiments  and  attempting  improvements  of 
this  kind,  will  find  it  much  eafier  and  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  preferve  and  raife  nurferies  of  the  common 
ones,  than  to  devife  mixtures  of  others.  Yed  may  be 
preferved  by  freeing  it  from  its  moider  parts.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  fun’s  heat,  but  flowly  and  imperfeCtly. 

The  bed  method  is  by  gently  preffing  it  in  canvas 
bags  :  thus  the  liquid  part,  in  which  there  is  fcarce  any 
virtue,  will  be  thrown  off,  and  the  folid  will  remain  be¬ 
hind  in  form  of  a  cake,  which  maybe  packed  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  or  box,  and  will  keep  for  a  long  time  fweet  aad 
fragrant,  and  fit  for  the  fined  ufes;  and  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  may  be  taken  either  with  wine-lees  or  the  flowers 
of  wine.  The  former  may  be  brought  from  abroad  with 
great  eafe  in  this  manner:  the  latter  may  be  made  with 
us  from  the  lees,  by  only  diffolving  them  in.  water,  and 
Airring  them  about  with  a  dick ;  by  this  means,  the 
lighter,  more  moveable,  and  more  active  part  of  the 
lees  will  be  thrown  up  to  the  top,  and  may  be  taken- 
off  and  preferved,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  in 
any  quantity  defired.  By  this  means,  an  eafy  method; 
is  found  of  railing  an  inexhaudible  fund  ;  or  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fupply  of  the  mod  proper  ferments  may  be  readily 
formed  in  the  way  of  fucceffive  generation,  fo  as  to  cut 
off  all  future  occafion  of  complaint  for  want  of  them 
in  the  bufinefs  of  didillation.  It  mud  be  obferved,  that 
all  ferments  abound  in  effential  oil  much  more  than  the 
liquors  which  produce  them;  whence  they  very  llrqngly 
retain  the  particular  flavour  and  fcent  of  the  fubject 
from  whence  they  were  made.  It  is  requifite,  there¬ 
fore,  before  the  ferment  is  applied,  to  confider  what 
flavour  ought  to  be  introduced,  and  accordingly  what 
fpecies  of  ferment  is  mod  fuited  to  the  liquor.  The  al¬ 
teration  thus  caufed  by  ferments  is  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  determine  or  bring  over  any  naturally  fermentable 
liquor  of  a  neutral  kind  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  yielded  the  ferment.  The  benefit  of  this, 

howv- 
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P  e'ving,  however,  does  not  extend  to  malt,  or  to  any  other  mat- 
Bi-ey.  ter  tjiat  (joe3  not  naturally  yield  a  tolerably  pure  and 
tallelefs  fpirit,  as  it  otherwife  makes  not  a  fimpie,  pure, 
and  uniform  flavour,  but  a  compound  and  mixed  one. 

The  greateft  circumfpedlion  and  care  are  neceffary 
in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  ferment.  It  muft  be 
chofen  perfectly  fweet  and  frefh  :  for  all  ferments  are 
liable  to  grow  mully  and  corrupt ;  and  if  in  this  cafe 
they  are  mixed  with  the  fermentable  liquor,  they  will 
communicate  their  naufeous  and  filthy  flavour  to  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  never  to  be  got  off.  If  the  ferment  is 
four,  it  mull  by  no  means  be  ufed  for  any  liquor ;  for  it 
will  communicate  its  flavour  to  the  whole,  and  even  pre- 


Brabant,  feated  on  a  rivulet,  in  E.  Lon.  5.  35.  N.  Lat. 

5i.  6. 

BREYNIA,  in  botany,  a  fynonime  of  the  cappa-  u 
ris.  See  Capparis. 

BRIANCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  upper  Dau- 
phiny,  capital  of  the  Brianconnois.  E.  Long.  6.  4 5. 
N.  Lat.  44.  46. 

BRIANCONNOIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dau- 
phiny  bounded  by  Grenoblois,  Gapenzois,  Ambrunois, 
Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  It  comprehends  feveral  valleys, 
which  lie  among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
though  it  is  extremely  cold,  yet  it  is  fertile  in  corn  and 
paftures.  The  inhabitants  have  a  great  deal  of  wood; 


vent6  its  rifing  to  a  head,  and  give  it  an  acetous,  inftead  yet  they  cboofe  to  be  in  the  ftables  with  their  cattle 


of  a  vinous,  tendency.  When  the  proper  quantity  is  got 
ready,  it  muft  be  put  to  the  liquor  in  a  ftate  barely  te¬ 
pid,  or  fcarce  luke-warm.  The  beft  method  of  putting 
them  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fermentation  ftrong 
and  quick,  is  as  follows.  When  the  ferment  is  folid,  it 
mull  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  gently  thinned  with  fome 
of  the  toarm  liquor;  but  a  complete  or  uniform  folu- 
tion  of  it  is  not  to  be  expedled  or  defired,  as  this  would 
weaken  its  efficacy  for  the  future  bufinefs.  The  whole 


fix  months  in  the  year,  to  keep  themfelves  warm.  Bri- 
ancon  is  the  capital  town. 

BRIAR,  in  botany,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies 
of  rofa  See  Rosa. 

BRIARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Gatinois,  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Loire.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  a  long  flreet  full  of  inns  and  farriers,  it  being  on 
the  great  road  to  Lyons ;  and  the  canal  of  Briare, 
which  is  33  miles  in  length,  and  maintains  a  commu- 


irttended  quantity  being  thus  loofely  mixed  in  fome  of  nication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  by  means  of 


the  luke-warm  liquor,  and  kept  near  the  fire  or  elfe- 
where  in  a  tepid  flate,  free  from  too  rude  commerce 
with  the  external  air,  more  of  the  infenfibly  warm  liquor 
ought  at  proper  intervals  to  be  brought  in,  till  thus  by 
degrees  the  whole  quantity  is  fet  at  work  together. 
When  the  whole  is  thus  fet  at  work,  fecured  in  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  warmth,  and  kept  from  a  too  free  inter- 
courfe  with  the  external  air,  it  becomes  as  it  were  the 
bufinefs  of  nature  to  finifh  the  operation. 

In  the  operation  of  fermentation,  however,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  employed  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence.  In 
forming  the  extradls  of  the  malt,  the  variation  of  a  few 
degrees  of  heat  produces  an  important  difference  in  the 
cffedl.  In  the  heat  of  fermentation,  fimilar  confequence6 
refult  from  fimilar  variety.  Under  a  certain  regulation 
of  the  procefs,  we  can  retain  in  the  beer,  as  far  as  art 
is  capable,  the  finer  mucilage,  and  thereby  preferve 
that  fnlnefs  upon  the  palate  which  is  by  many  fo  much 
admired  :  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  flight  alteration  we 
can  throw  it  off,  and  produce  that  evennefs  and  unifor¬ 
mity  of  flavour  which  has  fcarce  any  chara&erittical 
property,  and  is  preferred  by  fome  .only  for  want  of 


the  Loing.  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat,  47.  40. 

BRIAREUS,  in  fabulous  hifiory,  a  giant ;  the  fon 
of  ./Ether,  Titan,  or  Coelus,  and  Terra.  This  was  his 
name  in  heaven  ;  on  earth  he  was  called  JEgeon.  He 
was  of  Angular  fervice  to  Jupiter,  when  Juno,  Pallas, 
Neptune,  and  the  refl  of  the  gods,  endeavoured  to  bind 
him  in  chains  and  dethrone  him.  Afterwards,  how¬ 
ever,  he  confpired  with  the  refl  of  his  gigantic  brethren 
to  dethrone  Jupiter.  Virgil,  on  this  occaiion,  deferibes 
him  as  having  ioo  hands,  50  heads,  and  breathing  out 
firef.  The  fable  fays  that  Jupiter,  to  punifh  him. 


threw  him  under  mount  .Etna,  which,  as  often  as  he  365. 
moves,  belches  out  fire.  See  ./Etna. 

BRIBE,  a  reward  given  to  pervert  the  judgment. 

See  the  next  article. 

The  word  is  French,  bribe ,  which  originally  de¬ 
notes  a  bit,  fragment,  or  relic  of  meat  taken  off  the 
table ;  on  which  footing,  bribe  imports  as  much  as 
pants  mendicants,  and  ftill  keeps  up  the  idea  of  the 
matter  whereof  bribes  anciently  confifled.  Hence  al- 
fo  the  Spaniards  ufe  bribar  and  brivar  for  begging ; 
and  brivia  briveneria,  and  brivinifmo ,  for  beggary. 


\Mv. 


that  heavinefs  which  they  complain  of  in  full  beers.  If  middle-age  writers,  a  bribe  given  a  judge  is  called  quato 


i  more  vinous  racy  ale  be  required,  we  can,  by  colledl- 
ing  and  confining  the  operation  within  the  body  of  the 
wort,  caufe  the  Separation  and  abforption  of  fuch  an 
abundant  portion  of  the  oleaginous  and  earthy  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  to  produce  a  liquor  in  a  perfedl  ftate  at  the 
earlieft  period,  and  fo  highly  flavorous  as  to  create  a 
fufpicion  of  an  adventitious  quality.  But  though  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  often  hath  been  done,  the  proper 
management  of  fermenting  liquors  depends  fo  much 
upon  a  multiplicity  of  flight  and  feemingly  unimport¬ 
ant  circumftances,  that  it  hath  never  yet  been  laid 
•down  in  an  intelligible  manner ;  and  no  rules,  drawn 
from  any  thing  hitherto  publilhed  on  the  fubjedl  of 
brewing,  can  be  at  all  fufficient  to  direft  any  perfon  in 
this  matter,  unlefs  he  hath  had  confiderable  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  obferving  the  praftiae  of  a  brewhoufe. 

BREY,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  frontiers  6f  never  underftood,  and  it 

3 


litis ,  and  the  receiver, ,  campi  particeps ,  or  cambi  pat 
ticeps  s  becaufe  the  fpoils  of  the  field  i.  e.  the  profits  of 
the  caufe,  were  thus  fhared  with  the  giver. 

BRIBERY,  in  law,  is  a  high  offence,  where  a  per¬ 
fon  in  a  judicial  place  takes  any  fee,  gift,  reward, 
or  brockage,  for  doing  his  office,  but  of  the  king  on¬ 
ly.  But,  taken  largely,  it  fignifies  the  receiving  or 
offering  any  undue  reward  to  or  by  any  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  juftice,  whether 
judge,  officer,  &c.  to  adl  contrary  to  his  duty ;  and 
fometimes  it  fignifies  the  taking  or  giving  a  reward  for 
a  public  office. 

In  the  Eaft  it  is  the  cuftom  never  to  petition  any  fu- 
perior  for  juftice,  not  excepting  their  kings,  without  a 
prefent.  This  is  calculated  for  the  genius  of  defpotic 
countries ;  where  the  true  principles  of  government  are 
imagined  that  there  is  no 
ob- 
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iriBery  obligation  due  from  the  fuperior  to  the  inferior,  no  re- 
.11  lative  duty  owing  from  the  governor  to  the  governed. 
ric  '  .  The  Roman  law,  though  it  contained  many  fevere  in- 
junctions  againft  bribery,  as  well  for  felling' a  man's 
went.  vote  in  the  fenate  or  other  public  aflembly,  as  for  the 

(bettering  of  common  juftice  ;  yet,  by  a  flrange  indul¬ 
gence  in  one  inftance,  it  tacitly  encouraged  this  prac¬ 
tice  allowing  the  magiftrate  to  receive  fmall  prefents, 
i  provided  they  did  not  on  the_whole  exceed  too  crowns 
a-year  :  not  confidering  the  infinuating  nature  and  gi¬ 
gantic  progrefs  of  this  vice,  when  once  admitted.  Plato, 
therefore,  in  his  ideal  republic,  orders  thofe  who  take 
prefents  for  doing  their  duty  to  be  punifhed  in  the  fe- 
vereft  manner  :  and  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  he  that  of¬ 
fered  a  bribe  was  alfo  profecuted,  as  well  as  he  that  re¬ 
ceived  a  bribe,  fn  England  this  offence  of  taking 
bribes  is  punifhed,  in  inferior  officers,  with  fine  and  im- 
prifonment ;  and  in  thofe  that  offer  a  bribe,  though  not 
taken,  the  fame.  But  in  judges,  efpecially  the  fuperior 
ones,  it  has  been  always  looked  upon  as  fo  heinous  an 
offence,  that  the  chief  juftice  Thorpe  was  hanged  for 
it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  By  a  ftatute  1 1  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  all  judges  and  officers  of  the  king  conv idled  cf 
bribery,  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  bribe,  be  punifhed  at  the 
king’s  will,  and  be  difcharged  from  his  fcrvice  for  ever. 
And  fome  notable  examples  have  been  made  in  parlia- 
!  ment,  of  perfons  in  the  higheft  ftations,  and  otherwife 

|  very  eminent  and  able,  but  contaminated  with  this  for* 

!  did  vice.  Thus  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  the  earl 
of  M.  lord  treafurer  of  England,  being  impeached  by 
the  commons,  for  refufing  to  hear  petitions  referred  to 
him  by  the  king,  till  he  had  received  bribes,  &c.  was, 
by  fentence  of  the  lords,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and 
difablcd  to  hold  any  for  the  future,  or  to  fit  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  he  was  alfo  fined  50,0001.  and  imprifoned  du¬ 
ring  the  king’s  pleafure.  In  the  1  ith  year  of  king 

George  I.  the  lord  chancellor  M- - had  a  fomcwhat 

milder  punifhment :  he  was  impeached  by  the  com¬ 
mons,  with  great  zeal,  for  bribery,  in  felling  the  places 
■  of  mailers  in  chancery  for  exhorbitant  fums,  and  other 
H  corrupt  praftices,  tending  to  the  great  lofs  and  ruin  of 

I  the  fuitors  of  that  court ;  and  the  charge  being  made 

9  good  againft  him,  being  before  divelted  of  his  office, 

9  he  was  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,0001.  and  impri- 

9  foned  till  it  was  paid.  It  is  faid  that  one  of  the  peers, 
if  not  two,  who  voted  againft  him,  had  been  pofleflfed 
ifl  of  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  fold  the  places  of  ma¬ 
ll  fters  in  chancery  whenever  vacant. 

Bribery  in  Eleflions.  See  Elections. 
BRICIANI,  thofe  of  the  order  of  that  name.  This 
I  was  a  military  order,  inflituted  by  St  Bridget,  queen 
of  Sweden,  who  gave  them  the  rules  and  conftitutions 
of  thofe  of  Malta  and  St  Auguftin.  This  order  was 
approved  by  pope  Urban  V.  They  were  to  fight  for 
the  burying  of  the  dead,  to  relieve  and  afiiit  widows, 

1 1  orphans,  the  lame,  fick,  &c. 

BRICK,  a  fat  reddifh  earth,  formed  into  long 
fquares,  four  inches  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  long,  by 
1  means'of  a  wooden  mould,  and  then  baked  or  burnt  in 
:  a  kiln,  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  building. 

|  Bricks  are  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  fa- 

cred  writings,  the  tower  and  walls  of  Babylon  being 

I  built  with  them. 

The  Greeks  chiefly  ufed  three  kinds  of  bricks ;  the 
firft  whereof  was  called  [didoron\ J,  i.  e.  of  two  palms  j. 


the  fecond  [tetradoron],  of  four  palms  ;  the  third  [pen-  Brick. 
tad-iron],  of  five  palms.  They  had  alfo  other  bricks,  ‘’“"'V— 
juft  half-each  of  thofe,  to  render  their  works  more  fo¬ 
il'd,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  the  fight,  by  the  diver- 
fities  of  the  figures  and  fees  of  the  bricks. 

The  dimensions  of  the  brick  chiefly  ufed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  according  to  Pliny,  were  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
and  a  foot  broad ;  which  meafures  agree  with  thofe  of 
feveral  Roman  bricks  in  England,  which  are  about  1 7 
inches  long,  and  1 1  broad,  of  ourmeafure.  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  fpeakfi  of  a  fort  of  bricks  at  Venice,  of  which 
ftately  columns  were  built ;  they  were  firft  formed  in  a 
circular  mould,  and  cut,  before  they  were  burnt,  into 
four  or  more  quarters  or  Tides  ;  afterwards,  in  laying, 
they  were  jointed  fo  clofe,  and  the  points  concentered 
fo  exa&ly,  that  the  pillars  appeared  one  entire  piece  f .  »  Wottm. 
The  ordinary  Paris  brick  is  eight  inches  long,  four-E/m.o/’ 
broad,  and  two  thick,  French  meafure,  which  makes  thiuetort- 
fomething  more  than  ours.  But  this  fmallnefs  is  an  ad-  “* 
vantage  to  a  building,  the  ftrength  of  which  confifts 
much  in  the  multitude  of  angles  and  joints,  at  lead  if 
well  laid,  and  having  a  good  bond. 

Bricks  among  us  are  various,  according  to  their  Supplement 
various  forms,  dimenfions,  ufes,  method  of  making,  to  Chambers, 
8cc,  The  principal  are,  compafs-bricks,  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  form,  ufed  in  fteyning  of  walls  :  concave,  or  hollow 
bricks,  on  one  fide  flat  like  a  common  brick,  on  the 
other  hollowed,  and  ufed  for  conveyance  of  water:  fea¬ 
ther-edged  bricks,  which  are  like  common  ftatute- 
brkks,  only  thinner  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and 
ufed  for  penning  up  the  brick  pannels  in  timber  build¬ 
ings  :  cogging  bricks  are  ufed  for  making  the  indented 
works  under  the  caping  of  walls  built  with  great  bricks : 
caping  bricks,  formed  on  purpofe  for  caping  of  walls  : 

Dutch  or  Fiemilh  bricks,  ufed  to  pave  yards,  ftables, 
and  for  foap-boilers  vaults  and  cifterns :  clinkers,  fuch 
bricks  as  are  glazed  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  making  : 
fandel  or  famel-bricks,.are  fuch  as  lie  outmoft  in  a  kiln 
or  clamp,  and  confequently  are  foft  and  ufelefs,  as  not 
being  thoroughly  burnt :  great  bricks  are  thofe  twelve 
inches  long,  fix  broad,  and  three  thick,  ufed  to  build 
fence-walls :  plafter  or  buttrefs  bricks,  have  a  notch  at 
one  end,  half  the  breadth  of  the  brick  ;  their  ufe  is  to 
bind  the  work  which  is  built  of  great  bricks:  ftatatc- 
bricks,  or  fmall  common  bricks,  ought,  when  burnt,  to 
be  nine  inches  long,  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  two 
and  a  half  thick ;  they  are  commonly  ufed  in  paving 
cellars,  finks,  hearths,  &c. 

Worlidgc,  and  others  after  him,  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  brickmakers  to  try  their  Ikill  in  making  a  new 
kind  of  brick,  or  a  compofition  of  clay  and  fand,  where¬ 
of  to  form  window-frames,  chimney-pieces,  door-cafes, 
and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  made  in  pieces  faihioned  in 
moulds,  which,  when  burnt,  may  be  fet  together  with 
a  fine  red  cement,  and  feem  as  one  entire  piece,  by 
which  may  be  imitated  all  manner  of  ftone-work.  The 
thing  (hould  feem  feafible,  by  the  earthen  pipes  made 
fine,  thin,  and  durable,  to  carry  water  under-ground  at 
Portfmouth ;  and  by  the  earthen  backs  and  grates  for 
chimneys,  formerly  made  by  Sir  John  Winter,  of  a. 
great  bignefs  and  thicknefs.  If  chimney-pieces  thus 
made  in  moulds,  and  dried  and  burnt,  were  not  found 
fmooth  enough,  they  might  be  polifhed  with  fand  and 
water ;  or  were  care  taken,  when  they  were  half  dry  in 
the  air,  to  have  them  polilhed  with  an  inftrument  of 
copper: 
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copper  or  iron,  then  leave  them  till  they  were  dry  enough 
to  burn,  it  is  evident  they  would  not  want  much  po- 
lilhing  afterwards.  The  work  might  even  be  glazed, 
-as  potters  do  their  fine  earthen  ware,  either  white,  or 
of  any  other  colour;  or  it  might  be  veined  in  imitation 
of  marble,  or  be  painted  with  figures  of  various  colours, 
which  would  be  much  cheaper,  perhaps  equally  durable, 
and  as  beautiful,  as  marble  itfelf. 

Bricks  are  commonly  red ;  though  there  are  fome  alfo 
of  a  white  colour,  for  which  fort  Walpit  in  Suffolk  is 
famous.  Bricks  may  be  made  of  any  earth  that  is  clear 
of  ftones,  even  fea-oufe  ;  but  all  will  not  burn  red,  a 
property  peculiar  to  earths  which  contain  ferruginous 
particles.  In  England,  bricks  are  chiefly  made  of  a 
hazely,  yellowifh- coloured,  fatty  earth,  fomewhat  red- 
difh,  vulgarly  called  loam.  The  earth,  according  to 
Leibourn,  ought  to  be  dug  before  winter,  but  not  made 
■into  bricks  before  fpring.  For  the  making  of  fuch 
bricks  as  will  fland  the  fierceft  fires,  Sturbridge  clay  or 
Windfor  loam  are  efteemed  the  bell.  In  general,  the 
earth  whereof  bricks  are  made  ought  not  to  be  too 
Tandy,  which  would  render  them  heavy  and  brittle;  nor 
too  fat,  which  would  make  them  crack  in  drying. 

The  firfl  flep  in  the  procefs  of  brickmaking  is  call¬ 
ing  the  clay,  or  earth.  The  next  flep  is  to  tread  or 
temper  it,  which  ought  to  be  performed  doubly  of  what 
is  ufually  done  ;  fince  the  goodnefs  of  the  bricks  de¬ 
pends  chiefly  upon  this  firll  preparation.  The  earth  it¬ 
felf,  before  it  is  wrought,  is  generally  brittle  and  dully  ; 
but  adding  fmall  quantities  of  water  gradually  to  it,  and 
working  and  incorporating  it  together,  it  opens  its 
body,  arvd  tinges  the  whole  with  a  tough,  gluey  band 
or  fubllance.  If,  in  the  tempering,  you  overwater 
them,  as  the  ufual  method  is,  they  become  dry  and 
brittle,  almofl  as  the  earth  they  are  made  of ;  whereas, 
if  duly  tempered,  they  become  fmooth  and  foil’d,  hard 
and  durable.  A  brick  of  this  lall  fort  takes  up  near  as 
much  earth  as  a  brick  and  a  half  made  the  contrary 
way  ;  in  which  the  bricks  are  fpongy,  light,  and  full 
©f  cracks,  partly  through  want  of  due  working,  and 
partly  by  mixing  of  allies  and  light  fandy  earth  to  make 
it  work  eafy  and  with  greater  difpatch ;  as  alfo  to  fave 
culm  or  coals  in  the  burning.  We  may  add,  that  for 
bricks  made  of  good  earth,  and  well  tempered,  as  they 
become  folid  and  ponderous,  fo  they  take  up  a  longer 
time  in  drying  and  burning  than  the  common  ones ; 
and  that  the  well  drying  of  bricks  before  they  are  burn¬ 
ed,  prevents  their  cracking  and  crumbling  in  the  burn¬ 
ing. 

Bricks  are  burnt  either  in  a  kiln  or  clamp.  Thofe 
that  are  burnt  in  a  kiln,  are  firll  fet  or  placed  in  it;  and 
then  the  kiln  being  covered  with  pieces  of  bricks,  they 
put  in  fome  wood  to  dry  them  with  a  gentle  fire ;  and 
this  they  continue  till  the  bricks  are  pretty  dry,  which 
is  known  by  the  fmoke’s  turning  from  a  darkilh  colour 
to  tranfparent  fmoke :  they  then  leave  off  putting  in 
wood,  and  proceed  to  make  ready  for  burning  ;  which 
is  performed  by  putting  in  brufh,  furze,  fpray,  heath, 
brake,  or  fern  faggots :  but  before  they  put  in  any  fag¬ 
gots,  they  dam  up  the  mouth  or  mouths  of  the  kiln 
with  pieces  of  bricks  (which  they  call Jhinlog)  piled  up 
one  upon  another,  and  clofe  it  up  with  wet  brick-earth 
inllead  of  mortar.  The  fhinlog  they  make  fo  high,  that 
there  is  but  jult  room  above  it  to  thrull  in  a  faggot ; 
then  they  proceed  to  put  in  more  faggots,  till  the  kiln 


and  its  arches  look  white,  and  the  fire  appears  at  the  Brick, 
top  of  the  kiln  ;  upon  which  they  llacken  the  fire  for  — v***  ' 
an  hour,  and  let  all  cool  by  degrees.  This  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do,  alternately  heating  and  flacking,  till  the 
ware  be  thoroughly  burnt,  which  is  ufually  effe&ed  in 
48  hours. 

About  London  they  chiefly  burn  in  clamps ,  built  of 
the  bricks  thcmfelves,  after  the  manner  of  arches  in 
kilns,  with  a  vacancy  between  each  brick,  for  the  fire 
to  play  through  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  inllead 
of  arching,  they  fpan  it  over  by  making  the  bricks  pro¬ 
ject  one  over  another  on  both  fides  of  the  place,  for  the 
wood  and  coals  to  lie  in  till  they  meet,  and  are  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  bricks  at  the  top,  which  clofe  all  up.  The 
place  for  the  fuel  is  carried  up  llraight  on  both  fides, 
till  about  three  feet  high  ;  then  they  almofl.  fill  it  with 
wood,  and  over  that  lay  a  covering  of  fea-coal,  and  then 
overfpan  the  arch  ;  but  they  ftrew  fea-coal  alfo  over 
the  clamp,  betwixt  all  the  rows  of  bricks ;  lallly,  they 
kindle  the  wood,  which  gives  fire  to  the  coal ;  and  when 
all  is  confumed,  then  they  conclude  the  bricks  are  fuf- 
ficiently  burnt. 

In  Dr  Percival’s  effays*,  we  have  the  following  ex-  *  Vol, 
periment  of  the  effefts  of  bricks  on  water.  “  Two  orP  3«»* 
three  pieces  of  common  brick  were  fteeped  four  days  in 
a  bafon  full  of  diftilled  water.  The  water  was  then 
decanted  off,  and  examined  by  various  chemical  tells. 

It  was  immifcible  with  foap,  llruck  a  lively  green  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  was  rendered  flightly  laftefcent  by 
the  volatile  alcah',  andquite  milky  by  the  fixed  alcali 
and  by  a  folution  of  faccharum  faturni.  The  infufion 
of  tormentil  root  produced  no  change  in  it.”  This  ex¬ 
periment,  he  obferves,  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  lining  wells  with  brick,  a  pradtice  very 
common  in  many  places,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  water  hard  and  unwholefome.  Clay  gene¬ 
rally  contains  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  matters.  The 
coloured  loams  often  participate  of  bitumen,  and  the 
ochre  of  iron.  Sand  and  calcareous  earth  are  ftill  more 
common  ingredients  in  their  compofition  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr  Geoffry  and  Mr  Pott  prove,  that  the 
earth  of  alum  alfo  may  in  large  quantity  be  extracted  ! 
from  clay.  Now  as  clay  i3  expofed  to  the  open  air  for 
a  long  fpace  of  time,  is  then  moulded  into  bricks,  and  i 
burnt,  this  procefs  refembles  in  many  refpefts  that  by 
which  the  alum-ftone  is  prepared.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  white  effiorefcence  which  is  frequently  obfer- 
vable  on  the  furface  of  new  bricks,  is  of  an  aluminous 
nature.  The  long  expofure  of  clay  to  the  air  before  i 
it  is  moulded  into  bricks,  the  fulphureous  exhalations 
of  the  pit-coal  ufed  for  burning  it,  together  with  the  j 
fuffocating  and  bituminous  vapour  which  arifes  from 
the  ignited  clay  itfelf,  fufficiently  account  for  the 
combination  of  a  vitriolic  acid  with  the  earth  of  alum. 

Oil Gf  Bricks,  olive  oil  imbibed  by  the  fubftance  of 
bricks,  and  afterwards  diftilled  from  it.  This  oil  was 
once  in  great  repute  for  curing  many  difeafes,  but  is 
now  juftly  laid  afide. , 

BmcK-Layer ,  an  artificer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  build 
with  bricks,  or  make  brick  work. 

Bricklayers  work,  or  bufinefs,  in  London,  includes  i 
tyling,  walling,  chimney-work,  and  paving  with  bricks 
and  tyles.  In  the  country  it  alfo  includes  the  mafon’s  If 
and  plafterer’s  bufinefs. 

The  materials  ufed  by  brick-layers  are  bricks,  tyles, 


Brick 
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mortar,  laths,  nails,  and  tyle-pins. 
brick  trowel,  wherewith  to  take  up  mortar  ;  a  brick-: 
to  cut  bricks  to  the  determined  lhape  ;  a  faw,  for  faw- 
ing  brieks  ;  a  rnb-ftone,  on  which  to  rub  them;  alfo  a 
fquare,  wherewith  to  lay  the  bed  or  bottom,  and  face 
or  furface  of  the  brick,  to  fee  whether  they  are  at  right 
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Their  tools  are  a  the  evening  being  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  to  conceal  BrMe- 
her  blufties  ;  (he  was  placed  in  the  middle,  her  hufband  Sfo0ni» 
fitting  on  one  fide,  and  one  of  her  mod  intimate  friends  Br‘d^e'}; 
on  the  other ;  torches  were  carried  before  her,  and  (he  '  v"" 
was  entertained  in  the  paffage  with  a  fong  fuitable  to  the 
occafion. .  When  they  arrived  at  tlieir  journey’s  end, 


angles ;  a  bevel,  by  which  to  cut  the  under  fides  of  the  axle-tree  of  the  coach  they  rode  in  was  burnt,  to 


bricks  to  the  angles  required;  a  fmall  trannel  of  iron, 
wherewith  to  mark  the  bricks;  a  float-llone,  with  which 
to  rub  a  moulding  of  brick  to  the  pattern  deferibed  ; 
a  banker,  to  cut  the  bricks  on  ;  line-pins,  to  lay  their 
rows  or  courfesby  ;  plumb-rule,  whereby  to  carry  their 
work  upright ;  level,  to  conduit  it  horizontal;  fquare, 
to  fet  off  right  angles;  ten-foot-rod,  wherewith  to  take 
dimenfions;  jointer,  wherewith  to  run  the  long  joints  ; 
rammer,  wherewith  to  beat  the  foundation ;  crow  and 
pick  ax,  wherewith  to  dig  through  walls. 

The  London  brick-layers  make  a  regular  company, 
which  was  incorporated  in  1568;  and  confifts  of  a  ma¬ 
iler,  two  wardens,  20  affillants,  and  78  on  the  livery. 

BmcK-Laying ,  the  art  of  framing  edifices  of  bricks. 

Moxon  hath  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  art  of  brick¬ 
laying;  in  which  he  deferibes  the  materials,  tools,  and 
method  of  working,  ufed  by  brick  layers. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  bricks  be  laid  joint 
on  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  walls  as  feldom  as  may 
be  ;  and  that  there  be  good  bond  made  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  outfides.  Some  brick -layers,  in  working  a 
brick  and  half  wall,  lay  the  header  on  one  fide  of  the 


fignify  that  the  bride  was  never  to  return  to  her  father’s 
houfe. — Among  the  Romans,  the  bride  was  to  feem  to 
be  ravifhed  by  force  from  her  mother,  in  memory  of  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  under  Romulus  ;  fhe  was  to  be  car¬ 
ried  home  in  the  night-time  to  the  bridegroom’s  houfe, 
accompanied  by  three  boys,  one  whereof  carried  a  torch, 
and  the  other  two  led  the  bride  ;  a  fpindle  and  diftaff  be¬ 
ing  carried  with  her :  fhe  brought  three  pieces  of  money 
called  afles,  in  her  hand  to  the  bridegroom,  whofe  doors 
on  this  occafion  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  branches 
of  trees :  being  here  interrogated  who  file  was,  fhe  w  as 
to  anfwer  Caia,  in  memory  of  Caia  Cecilia,  wife  of 
Tarquin  the  Elder,  who  was  an  excellent  lanifica  or 
fpinftrefl ;  for  the  like  reafon,  before  her  entrance,  fhe 
lined  the  door-pofts  with  wool,  and  fmeared  them  with 
greafe.  Fire  and  water  being  fet  on  the  threfliold,  (lie 
touched  both  ;  but  darting  back  from  the  door,  refu- 
fed  to  enter,  till  at  length  fhe  palled  the  thrdhold,  be¬ 
ing  careful  to  flep  over  without  touching  it :  here  the 
keys  were  given  her,  a  nuptial  fupper  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  minflrels  to  divert  her  ;  Ihe  was  feated  on  the 
figure  of  a  priapus,  and  here  the  attendant  boys  re¬ 


wall  perpendicular  on  the  header  on  the  other  fide,  and  figned  her  to  the  pronubee,  who  brought  her  into  the 
fo  all  along  the  whole  courfe  ;  whereas,  if  the  header  nuptial  chamber  and  put  her  to  bed.  This  office  was 


on  one  fide  of  the  wall  were  toothed  as  much  as  the 
dretcher  on  the  other  fide,  it  would  be  a  dronger  tooth¬ 
ing,  and  the  joints  of  the  headers  of  one  fide  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  the  headers  of  the  courfe  they  lie  upon 
of  the  other  fide.  If  bricks  be  laid  in  winter,  let  them 
be  kept  as  dry  as  pofiible  ;  if  in  fummer,  it  will  quit 
cod  to  employ  boys  to  wet  them,  for  that  they  will  then 
unite  with  the  mortar  better  than  if  dry,  and  will  make 


to  be  performed  by  matrons  who  had  only  been  once 
married,  to  denote  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  for  per¬ 
petuity. 

BRIDEGROOM,  a  man  newly  married,  the  fpoufe 
of  the  bride. 

The  Spartan  bridegrooms  committed  a  kind  of  rape 
upon  their  brides.  For  matters  being  agreed  on  between 
them  two,  the  woman  that  contrived  and  managed  the 


the  work  dronger.  In  large  buildings,  or  where  it  is  match,  having  fhaved  the  bride’s  hair  clofe  to  her  lltin, 
thought  too  much  trouble  to  dip  all  the  bricks  feparate-  drefled  her  up  in  man's  clothes,  and  left  her  upon  a 
ly,  water  may  be  thrown  on  each  courfe  after  they  are  mattrefs :  this  done,  in  came  the  bridegroom,  in  his  u- 
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laid,  as  was  done  at  the  building  the  phyfician’s  college 
by  order  of  Dr  Hooke.  If  bricks  are  laid  in  fummer, 
they  are  to  be  covered;  for  if  the  mortar  dries  too  ha- 
flily,  it  will  not  bind  fo  firmly  to  the  bricks  as  when 
left  to  dry  more  gradually.  If  the  bricks  be  laid  in 
winter,  they  fhould  alfo  be  covered  well,  to  prated 
them  from  rain,  fnow  and  frod  ;  which  lad  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  mortar,  efpecially  to  all  fuch  as  have  been 
wetted  jud  before  the  frod  aflaults  it. 


fual  drefs,  having  fupped  as  ordinary,  and  dealing  as 
privately  as  he  could  to  the  room  where  the  bride  lay, 
and  untying  her  virgin  girdle,  took  her  to  liis  embraces; 
and  having  dayed  a  ftiort  time  with  her,  returned  to 
his  companions,  with  whom  he  continued  to  fpend  his 
life,  remaining  with  them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
which  lad  is  a  mortal  unlefs  he  dole  a  ftiort  vifit  to  his  bride,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  circumfpeftion,  and 
fear  of  being  difeovered.  Among  the  Romans,  the 


Brick- Maker,  is  he  who  undertakes  the  making  of  bridegroom  was  decked  to  receive  his  bride  ;  his  hair 
mi  ■  • - .e - j  r - r — 11  j:  was  combed  and  cut  in  a  particular  form  ;  he  had  a  co¬ 

ronet  or  chaplet  on  his  head,  and  was  drefled  in  a 
white  garment. 

By  the  ancient  canons,  the  bridegroom  was  to  for¬ 
bear  the  enjoyment  of  his  bride  the  firfl  night,  in  lio- 


Belicks.  This  is  modly  performed  at  fome  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  cities  and  towns  ;  and  though  fome,  thro’ 
ignorance,  look  upon  it  as  a  very  mean  employ,  becaufe 
laborious,  yet  the  maders  about  London,  and  other 
capital  cities,  are  generally  men  of  fubdance. 


BRICKING,  among  builders,  the  counterfeiting  of  nour  of  the  nuptial  benediftion  given  by  the  pried 


a  brick- wall  on  platter  :  which  is  done  by  fmearing  it 
over  with  red  ochre,  and  making  the  joints  with  an 
edged  tool ;  thefe  lad  are  afterwards  filled  with  a  fine 
platter. 

BRIDE,  a  woman  newly  married.  Among  the 
Greeks,  it  was  cudomary  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
from  her  father’s  houfe  to  her  hufband’s  in  a  chariot, 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 


that  day*.  In  Scotland,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome  * 
parts  of  England,  a  cuflom  called  niarchet,  obtained  ;  Eul.  Law. 
by  which  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  intitled  to  the  firftan.  740. 
night’s  habitation  with  his  tenants  bridesf.  1 

BRIDEWELL,  a  work-houfe,  or  place  of  correc-  J^e  ar“ 
tion  for  vagrants,  drumpets,  and  other  diforderly  per- 
fons. — Thefe  are  made  to  work,  being  maintained  with 
4  A  clothing 
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Bridewell,  clothing  and  diet ;  and  wlien  it  feems  good  to  their 
,  Bridge.  gCVJrnorSj  they  are  fent  by  pafles  into  their  native 

* - -  countries  ;  however,  while  they  remain  here,  they  are 

not  only  made  to  work,  but,  according  to  their  crimes, 
receive  once  a-fortnight  fuch  a  number  of  llripes  as 
the  governor  commands. 

Bridewell,  near  Fie  et-ftreet,  is  a  foundation  of  amixt 
and  Angular  nature,  partaking  of  the  liofpital,  the  pri- 
fon,  and  workhoufe ;  it  was  founded  in  1553,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  who  gave  the  place  where  king  John  had 
formerly  kept  his  court,  and  which  had  been  repaired  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  city  of  London,  with  700  merks' 
of  land,  bedding,  and  other  furniture.  Several  youths 
are  fent  to  this  hofpital  as  apprentices  to  manufacturers, 
who  refide  there  ;  they  are  clothed  in  blue  doublets 
and  breeches,  with  white  hats.  Having  faithfully 
ferved  their  time  of  feven  years,  ‘they  have  their  free¬ 
dom,  and  a  donation  of  L.  10  each,  for  carrying  on 
their  refpe&ive  trades. 

BRIDGE,  a  work  of  mafonry  or  timber,  confiding 
of  one  or  more  arches  built  over  a  river,  can-J,  or  the 
like,  for  the  conveniency  of  palling  the  fame.  See 
Architecture,  n°  122  ;  and  Canal. 

The  firft  inventor  of  bridges,  as  well  as  of  Ihips  and 
crowns,  is  by  fome  learned  men  fuppofed  to  be  Janus  : 
their  reafon  is,  that  on  feveral  ancient  Greek,  Sicilian, 
and  Italian  coins,  there  are  reprefented  on  one  fide  a 
Janus,  with  two  faces ;  and  on  the  other  a  bridge,  or 
a  crown  or  a  Ihip. 

Bridges  are  a  fort  of  edifices  very  difficult  to  execute 
on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of  laying  foundations 
and  walling  under  water.  The  earlieft  rules  and  in- 
ftru&ion3  relating  to  the  building  of  bridges  ate  given 
by  Leon  Baptifta  Alberti,  Archit.  1.  viii.  Others  were 
afterwards  laid  down  by  Palladio,  1.  iii.  Serlio,  1.  iii. 
c.  4.  and  Scammozzi,l.  v.  all  of  which  are  collected  by 
M.  Blondel,  Cours  d'  Archit.  p.  629,  feq.  The  bell 
of  them  are  alfo  given  by  Goldman,  Baukhurft ,  1.  iv. 
c.  4.  p.  1 34,  and  Hawkefmoor’s  Hillory  of  London 
bridge,  p.  26,feq.  M.  Gautier  has  a  piece  exprefs  on 
bridges,  ancient  and  modern  ;  Trait  des  Fonts,  Paris 
1716,  i2mo. 

The  parts  of  a  bridge  are,  The  piers  ;  the  arches  ; 
the  pavement,  or  way  over  for  cattle  and  carriages  ;  the 
foot-way  on  each  fide,  for  foot-paffengers  ;  the  rail  or 
parapet,  which  inclofes  the  whole  ;  and  the  butments 
or  ends  of  the  bridge  on  the  bank. 

The  conditions  required  in  a  bridge  are,  That  it  be 
well-defigned,  commodious,  durable,  and  fuitably  de¬ 
corated.  The  piers  of  Hone-bridges  Ihould  be  equal 
in  number,  that  there  may  be  one  arch  in  the  middle, 
where  commonly  the  current  is  ftrongeft  ;  their  thick- 
nefs  is  not  to  be  lefs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  fpan  of 
the  arch,  nor  more  than  a  fourth  ;  they  are  commonly 
guarded  in  the  front  with  angular  llerlings,  to  break  the 
force  of  the  current:  the  ftrongeft  arches  are  thofe  whofe 
fweep.  is  a  whole  femicircle  ;  as  the  piers  of  bridges  al¬ 
ways  diminifh  the  bed  of  a  river,  in  cafe  of  inunda¬ 
tions,  the  bed  nauft  be  funk  or  hollowed  in  proportion 
to  the  fpace  taken  up  by  the  piers,,  as  the  waters  gain 
'  in  depth  what  they  lofe  in  breadth,  which  otherwife 
conduce  to  walh  away  the  foundation  and  endanger  the. 
piers :  to  prevent  this,  they  fometimes  diminilh  the 
current,  either  by  lengthening  its  courfe,  or  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  more,  winding ;  or  by  Hopping  the  bottom  with 
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rows  of  planks,  Hakes,  or  piles,  which  break  the  cur-  Bridge, 
rent.  1 - v~ — J 

Among  the  Romans,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
bridges  was  firft  committed  to  the  pontifices  or  priefts ; 
then  to  the  cenfors,  or  curators  of  the  roads ;  la  Illy, 
the  emperors  took  the  care  of  bridges  into  their  own 
hands.  Thus  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  Pons  Janicu-  | 

lenfis  of  marble  ;  Gordian  reftored  the  Pons  Ceftius  ; 
and  Adrian  built  a  new  one  denominated  from  him.  In 
the  middle-age,  bridge-building  was  reckoned  among 
the  a£ts  of  religion  ;  and  a  regular  order  of  Hofpital- 
lers  was  founded  by  St  Benezet,  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century,  under  the  denomination  of  pontifices,  or 
bridge-builders,  whofe  office  it  was  to  be  afliftant  to 
travellers,  by  making  bridges,  fettling  ferries,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  ftrangers  in  hofpitals,  or  houfes  built  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  We  read  of  one  hofpital  of  this  kind 
at  Avignon,  where  the  hofpitallers  dwelt  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  their  firft  fuperior  St  Benezet.  The  Jefuit 
Raynaldus  has  a  treatife  exprefs  on  St  John  the  bridge- 
builder. 

Among  the  bridges  of  antiquity,  that  built  by  Tra¬ 
jan  over  the  Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft  magnifi-  1 

cent. 

Among  modern  bridges,  that  of  Weftminfter,  built 
over  the  river  Thames,  may  be  accounted  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world  :  it  is  44  feet  wide,  a  commodious 
foot-way  being  allowed  for  paffengers,  on  each  lide,  of 
about  feven  feet  broad,  railed  above  the  road,  allowed 
for  carriages,  and  paved  with  broad  moor-ftones,  while 
the  fpace  left  between  them  is  fufficient  to  admit  three 
carnages  and  two  horfes  to  go  a-breaft,  without  any 
danger.  Its  extent  from  wharf  to  wharf  is  1220  or 
1223  feet,  being  full  300  feet  longer  than  London- 
bridge.  The  free  water-way  under  the  .arches  of  this 
bridge  is  870  feet,  being  four  times  as  much  as  the  free 
water-way  left  between  the  fterlings  of  London  bridge  :  5 

this  difpofition,  together  with  the  gentlenefs  of  the 
ftream,  are  the  chief  reafo.ns  why  no  fenfible  fall  of  wa¬ 
ter  can  ever  flop,  or  in  the  leaft  endanger,  the  fmalleft 
boats  in  their  paffage  through  the  arches. 

It  confifls  of  1 3  large  and  2  fmall  arches,  together  J 

with  14  intermediate  piers. 

Each  pier  terminates  with  a  faliant  right  angle  againil.  ,  | 
either  ftream  :  the  two  middle  piers  are  each  1  7  feet  in  If 

thicknefs  at  the  fpringing  of  the  arches,  and  contain  ■1 
3000  cubic  feet,  or  near  200  tons,  of  folid  Hone ;  and. 
the  others  decrcafe  in  width  equally  on  each  fide  by  one 
foot. 

All  the  arches  of  this  bridge  are  femicircular ;  they 
all  fpring  from  about  two  feet  above  low- water  mark  ; . 
the  middle  arch  is  76  feet  wide,  and  the  others  decreafe 
in  breadth  equally  on  each  fide  by  4  feet. 

This  bridge  is  built  of  the  beft  materials  ;  and  the 
fize  and  difpofition  of  thefe  materials  are  fuch,  that 
there,  is  no  falfe  bearing,  or  fo  much  as  a  falfe  joint  in  1 
the  whole  ftru&ure  ;  befides  that  it  is  built  in  a  neat 
and  elegant  tafte,  and  with  fuch  fimplicity  and  gran¬ 
deur,  that,  whether  viewed  from  the  water,  or  by  the 
paffengers  who  walk  over  it,  -  it  fills  the  mind  with  an. 
agreeable  furprize.  The  femiodiangular  towers  which 
form  the  recedes  of  the  foot  way,  the  manner  of  placing 
the  lamps,  and  the  height  of  the  baluftrade,  are  at  once 
the  moll  beautiful,  and,  in  every  other  refpedl,  the  beft 
contrived- 
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London-bridge  confifts  of  20  locks  or  arches,  19  of  alto  at  Venice.  But  thefe  are  nothing  to  a  bridge  in 
J  which  are  open,  and  one  filled  up  or  obfcured.  It  is  900  China,  built  from  one  mountain  to  another,  confiding  11 
feetlong,6o  high,  and  74broad,withahnoft2ofeetaper-  of  a  iingle  arch  400  cubits  long  and  500  in  height, 
ture  in  each  arch.  It  is  fupported  by  18  piers,  from  2510  whence  it  is  called  the  flying-bridge  :  a  figure  of  it  is 
34  feet  thick  ;  fo  that  the  greateft  water-way  when  the  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  Kircher  alfo 
tide  is  above  the  fterlings  is  450  feet,  fcarce  half  the  fpeaks  of  a  bridge  in  the  fame  country  360  perches  long, 
width  of  the  river ;  and  below  the  fterlings,  the  water-  fupported  by  300  pillars. 

way  is  reduced  to  194  feet.  Thus  a  river  900  feet  Rujhen  Bridge,  Pont  de  j one,  is  made  of  large  flieaves 
wide  is  here  forced  through  a  channel  of  194  feet,  of  rnfhes  growing  in  marfhy  grounds,  which  they  cover 
London  bridge  was  firft  built  of  timber,  fome  time  w'ith  boards  or  planks ;  they  ferve  for  croffing  ground 
before  the  year  994,  by  a  college  of  priefts,  to  whom  ,  that  is  boggy,  miry,  or  rotten.  The  Romans  had  alfo 
the  profits  of  the  ferry  of  St  Mary  Overy’s  had  de-  a  fort  of  fubitaneous  bridges  made  by  the  foldiers,  of 
feended  ;  it  was  repaired,  Or  rather  new  built  of  tim-  boats,  or  fometimes  of  calks,  leathern  bottles,  or  bags, 
ber,  in  1163.  The  Hone-bridge  was  begun  by  king  or  even  of  bullocks  bladders  blown  up  and  fattened  to- 
Henry  in  1176,  and  finilhed  by  king  John  in  1209.  gether,  called  afeogafri.  M.  Couplet  gives  the  figure  of 
The  architect  was  Peter  of  Colcchurch,  a  prieft  *.  a  portable  bridge  200  feet  long,  eafily  taken  afunder 
*'  For  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  a  large  houfe  is  allotted,  and  put  together  again,  and  which  40  men  may  carry, 
with  a  great  number  of  offices,  and  a  vaft  revenue  in  Frezier  fpeaks  of  a  wonderful  kind  of  bridge  at  Apu- 
laud,  &c.  The  chief  officers  are  two  bridge- matters,  rima  in  Lima,  made  of  ropes,  formed  of  the  bark  of 
chofen  yearly  out  of  the  body  of  the  livery.  _  The  de-  a  tree. 

fefts  of  this  bridge  are  the  narrownefs  and  irregularity  Pendent  or  Hanging  Bridges,  called  alfo  Philsfophi- 
of  the  arches,  and  the  largenefs  of  the  piers,  which,  cal  Bridges,  are  thofe  not  fupported  either  by  polls  or 
together  with  the  fterlings,  turn  the  current  of  the  pillars,  but  hung  at  large  in  the  air,  ,  only  fupported  at 
Thames  into  many  frightful  catara&s,  which  mutt  the  two  ends  or  butments.  Inftances  of  fuch  bridges 
obftrud -and  endanger  the  navigation  through  the  are  given  by  Palladio  and  others.  Dr  Wallis  gives  the 
bridge.  The  fterlings  have  been  added,  to  hinder  defign  of  a  timber-bridge  70  feet  long,  without  any 
the  piers  from  being  undermined  by  the  rotting  of  pillars,  which  may  be  ufeful  in  fome  places  where  pil- 
the  piles  on  which  they  are  built :  for  by  means  lavs  cannot  be  conveniently  eredled.  Dr  Plot  allures  us, 
of  thefe  fterlings  the  piles  are  kept  conftantly  wet  ;  that  there  was  formerly  a  large  bridge  over  the  caftle- 
and  thus  the  timber  is  kept  from  decaying,  which  ditch  at  Tutbury  in  Staffordlhire,  made  of  pieces  of  tim- 
always  happens  when  it  is  fuffered  to  be  alternately  ber,  none  much  above  a  yard  long,  and  yet  not  fup- 
wet  and  dry.  ported  underneath  either  with  pillars  or  archwork,  or 

Blackfriars  bridge,  fituated  near  the  centre  of  the  any  fort  of  prop  whatever; 
city,  and  built  according  to  a  plan  drawn  by  Mr  Ro-  Draw- Bridge,  one  that  is  fattened  with  hinges  at 
bert  Mylne,  is  an  exceeding  light  and  elegant  ftrnc-  one  end  only,  fo  that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up  ;  in 
ture.  The  arches  are  only  9  in  number  ;  but  very  which  cafe,  the  bridge  ftands  upright,  to  hinder  the 
large,  and  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  centre-arch  is  paflage  of  a  ditch  or  moat. 

loo  feet  wide  ;  thofe  on  the  fides  decreafe  in  a  regu-  Flying-BRiDGE,  or  Pons  duftorius,  an  appellation  gi- 
lar  gradation  ;  and  the  width  of  that  near  the  abutment  ven  to  a  bridge  made  of  pojitoons,  leather  boats,  I10I- 
at  each  end  is  70  feet.  It  has  an  open  baluftrade  at  low  beams,  calks,  or  the  like,  laid  on  a  river,  and  co- 
the  top,  and  a  foot-way  on  each  fide,  with  room  for  vered  with  planks,  for  the  paflage  of  an  army, 
three  carriages  abreaft  in  the  middle.  It  has  alfo  re-  Flying- Bridge  ( pont  volant')  more  particularly  de- 

cefles  on  the  fides  for  the  foot-paflengers,  each  fup-  notes  a  bridge  compofed  of  one  or  two  boats  joined  to- 
ported  by  two  lofty  Ionic  columns.  gether  by  a  fort  of  flooring,  and  furrounded  with  a  rail 

The  longeft  bridge  in  England  is  that  over  the  Trent  or  baluftrade  ;  having  alfo  one  or  more  mails,  to  which 
at  Burton,  built  by  Bernard  abbot  of  Burton,  in  the  is  fattened  a  cable,  fupported,  at  proper  diltances,  by 
12th  century  ;  it  is  all  of  fquared  free  Hone,  ftrong  and  boats,  and  extended  to  an  anchor,  to  which  the  other 
lofty,  1545  feet  in  length,  and  confifting  of  34  arches,  end  is  fattened,  in  the  middle  of  the  water  :  by  which 
Yet  this  comes  far  Ihort  of  the  wooden  bridge  over  the  contrivance,  the  bridge  becomes  moveable,  like  a  penr 
Drave,  which  according  to  Dr  Brown  is  at  leaft  five  dulum  from  one  fide  of  the  river  to  the  other,  without 
miles  long.  any  other  help  than  the  rudder. —  Such  bridges  fome- 

,  But  the  mod  Angular  bridge  in  Europe  is  that  built  times  alfo  confift  of  two  ttories,  for  the  quicker  paflage 
over  the  river  Tave  in  Glamorganlhire.  It  confifts  of  of  a  great  number  of  men,  or  that  both  infantry  and 
one  ftupendous  arch,  the  diameter  of  which  is  175  feet,  cavalry  may  pafs  at  the  fame  time, 
the  chord  140,  the  altitude  35,  and  the  abutments  32.  r~  t31-*-  r’VTTT  :»  - 

This  magnificent  arch  was  built  by  William  Edward) 
a  poor  country  mafon,  in  the  year  1756. 

The  famous  bridge  of  Venice,  called  the  Rialto,  Con- 


In  Plate  CVIII  is  reprefented  a  flying-bridge  of  this 
kind.  Fig.  2.  is  a  perfpetlive  view  of  the  courfe  of  a 
river  and  its  two  banks,  a,  b,  c,  d,  T wo  long  boats  or 
batteaux,  which  fupport  the  flying-bridge.  G  H,  K  L, 


fills  of  but  a  fingle  arch,  and  that  a  flat  or  low  one,' and  two  malls  joined  at  their  tops  by  two  tranfverfe  pieces, 
paffed  for  a  mafterpiece  of  art.  It  was  built  in  1591,  or  beams,  and  a  central  arch,  and  fupported  in  a  verti- 
on  the  defign  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  the  fpan  of  the  arch  cal  pofition  by  two  pair  of  Ihrouds  and  two  chains 
is  98^  feet,  and  its  height  above  the  water  only  23. —  LN,  H  R.  M,  a  horfe,  or  crofs  piece,  over  which  the 
Poulet  mentions  a  bridge  of  a  fingle  arch  in  the  city  of  rope  or  cable  M,  F,  e,  f,  that  rides  or  holds  the  bridge 
Muufter  in  Bothnia,  much  bolder  than  that  of  the  Ri-  againft  the  current,  paftes.  E,  a  roll  or  windlafs  round 

4  A  2  which 
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Bridge,  which  the  rope  M,  F,  e,f  is  wound,  a ,  b,  The  rud- 
ders.  AB,  and  CD,  two  portions  of  bridges  of  boats 
fattened  to  the  bank  on  each  fide,  and  between  which 
the  flying-bridge  moves  in  patting  from  one  fide  of  the 
river  to  the  other.  e,f  Chains  fupported  by  two  punts, 
or  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats  :  there  are  five  or  fix  of 
thefe  punts  at  about  40  fathoms  from  one  another.  The 
firft,  or  fartheft  from  the  bridge,  is  moored  with  an¬ 
chors  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  plan  of  the  fame  bridge,  a,  b,  c ,  */,The 
two  boats  that  fupport  it.  K  and  G,  the  two  malts. 
K  F  G,  the  tranfverfe  piece  01  beam  over  which  the 
cable  paffes.  E,  the  roll,  or  windlafs,  round  which  the 
rope  or  cable  is  wound,  a ,  b,  The  rudders.  O,  a  boat. 
e,  One  of  the  punts,  or  fmall  flat-bottomed  boats  that 
fupport  the  chain.  N,  N,  pumps  for  extracting  the  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  boats.  P,  P,  capftans. 

Fig.  4.  Lateral  elevation  of  the  bridge,  a,  c,  One 
of  the  boats,  b ,  The  rudder.  E,  The  roll,  or  wind¬ 
lafs.  M,  The  horfe,  or  crofs-piece.  G  H,  One  of  the 
mafts.  E,  M,  H,  F,  The  cable.  In  this  view  the  ba-  • 
luftrade  running  along  the  fide  of  the  bridge  is  plainly 
exhibited. 

Fig.  5.  Elevation  of  the  hinder  or  ftern  part  of  the 
bridge,  a,  b,  The  two  boats.  G  H,  K  L,  The  two 
mafts.  H  L,  The  upper  tranfverfe  beam.  p,  q,  The 
lower  tranfverfe  beam,  or  that  ever  which  the  cable 
paffes,  and  on  which  it  Aides  from  one  maft  to  the  o- 
ther  ;  this  beam  is  therefore  always  kept  well  greafed. 
p,  k,  q,g,  Shrowdsextending  from  the  fides  of  the  bridge 
to  the  tops  of  the  mafts.  M,  The  horfe  or  crofs-piece 
over  which  the  cable  paffes  to  the  roll  or  windlafs  E. 

Bridges  of  Boats  are  either  made  of  copper  or 
wooden  boats,  fattened  with  flakes  or  anchors,  and  laid 
over  with  planks.  One  of.  the  moft  notable  exploits 
of  Julius  Caefar  was  the  expeditious  making  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine.  Modern  armies  carry  cop¬ 
per  or  tin  boats,  called  pontoons ,  to  be  in  readinefs  for 
making  bridges ;  feveral  of  thefe  being  joined  fide  by 
fide  till  they  reach  acrofs  the  river,  and  planks  laid  over 
them,  make  a  p'ane  for  the  men  to  march  on.  There 
are  fine  bridges  of  boats  at  Beaucaire  and  Rouen, 
which  rife  and  fall  with  the  water  ;  and  that  at  Seville 
is  faid  to  exceed  them  both.  The  bridge  of  boats  at 
Rouen,  built  in  lieu  of  the  flately  ttone-bridge  ereCted 
there  by  the  Romans,  is  reprefenttd  by  a  modern  wri¬ 
ter  as  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age.  It  always  floats, 
and  rifes  and  falls  with  the  tide,  or  as  the  land-waters 
fill  the  river.  It  is  near  300  yards  long,  and  is  paved 
with  ftone,  juft  as  the  ftreets  are  ;  carriages  with  the 
greateft  burdens  go  over  it  with  eafe,  and  men  and 
hoi  fes  with  fafety,  though  there  are  no  rails  on  either 
hand.  The  boats  are  very  firm,  and  well  moored  with 
ftrong  chains,  and  the  whole  well  looked  after  and  con- 
ftantly  repaired,  though  now  very  old. 

Bridge  of  Communication,  is  that  made  over  a  river, 
by  which  two  armies,  or  forts,  which  are  feparated  by 
that  river,  have  a  free  communication  with  one  ano¬ 
ther. 

Floating- Bridge,  is  ordinarily  made  of  two  fmall 
bridges,  laid  one  over  the  other,  in  fuch  manner  as 
that  the  uppermoft  ftretches  and  runs  out,  by  the  help 
of  certain  cords  running  through  pullies  placed  along 
the  fides  of  the  under-bridge,  which  pufh  it  forwards 
till  the  end  of  it  joins  the  place  it  is  defigned  to  be 


fixed  on.  When  thefe  two  bridges  are  ftretehed  out  Brig«5f 
to  their  full  length,  fo  that  the  two  middle  ends  meet, —v— t 
they  are  not  to  be  above  four  or  five  fathoms  long ; 
becaufe,  if  longer,  they  will  break.  Their  chief  ufe 
is  for  furprifing  out- works,  or  polls  that  have  but  nar¬ 
row  moats.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  we  find  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  float¬ 
ing-bridge,  which  lays  itfelf  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
river. 

Bridge,  Natural,  implies  a  bridge  not  conftru&ed  i 

by  art,  but  the  refult  of  fome  operation  of  nature. 

A  moft  wonderful  work  of  this  kind  is  defer ibed  by 
Mr  Jefferfon  in  his  State  of  Virginia.  It  is  on  the 
afeent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  fome  great  convulfion.  The  fif-  , 

fure,  juft  at  the  bridge,  is,  by  fome  admeafurements,  : 
270  feet  deep,  by  others  only  205.  It  is  about  45  t 

feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  go  feet  at  the  top  ;  this 
of  courfe  determines  the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  1 

height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is 
about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  40  feet. 

A  part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conftituted  by  a  coat  of 
earth,  which  gives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The 
refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides,  is.  one  folid  rock  ! 
of  limeftone.  The  arch  approaches  the  femi-elliptical 
form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  which  would 
be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than 
the  tranfverfe.  Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge 
are  provided  in  fome  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed 
rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them 
and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall 
on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet,  and  peep 
over  it.  Looking  down  from  this  height  about  a  mi¬ 
nute,  gave  our  author  a  violent  headach.  If  the  view 
from  the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  be¬ 
low  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impofiible 
for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the  fublime  to  be  felt 
beyond  what  they  are  here  :  fo  beautiful  an  arch,  fo 
elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  hea¬ 
ven,  the  rapture  of  the  fpe&ator  is  really  indefcribable  1 
The  fiffure  continuing  narrow,  deep,  and  ftraight  for 
a  confiderable  difiance  above  and  below  the  bridge, 
opens  a  Ihort  but  very  pleafing  view  of  the  North- 
mountain  on  one  fide  and  Blue-ridge  on  the  other,  at 
the  diftance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles.  This 
bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it 
has  given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodious 
paffage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  croffed  elfewhere 
for  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  ftream  paffing  under 
it  is  called  Cedar-creek.  It  is  a  water  of  James  River, 
and  fufficient  in  the  driefl  feafons  to  turn  a  grift-mill, 
though  its  fountain  is  not  more  than  two  miles  above. 

Don  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  to  this,  in  the 
province  of  Angaraez,  in  South  America.  It  is  from  ' 

16  to  22  feet  wide,  m  feet  deep,  and  of  1.3  miles 
continuance,  Englilh  meafures.  Its  breadth  at  top 
is  not  fenfibly  greater  than  at  bottom.  Don  Ulloa  in¬ 
clines  to  the  opinion,  that  this  channel  has  been  effedl- 
ed  by  the  wearing  of  the  water  which  runs  through 
it,  rather  than  that  the  mountain-  fhould  have  been 
broken  open  by  any  convulfion  of  nature.  But  if  it 
had  been  worn  by  the  running  of  water,  would  not 
the  rocks  which  form  the  fides  have  been  worn  plane  1 
01  if,  meeting  in  fome  parts  with  veins  of  harder  ftone, 

the 
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Bridge,  the  water  had  left  prominences  on  the  one  fide,  would 
-’''V——'  not  the  fame  caufe  have  fometimes,  or  perhaps  gene¬ 
rally,  occafioned  prominences  on  the  other  fide  alfo  ? 
Yet  Don  Ulloa  tells  us,  that  on  the  other  fide  there 
are  always  correfponding  cavities,  and  that  thefe  tally 
with  the  prominences  fo  perfe&ly,  that,  were  the  two 
fides  to  come  together,  they  would  fit  in  all  their  in¬ 
dentures,  without  leaving  any  void.  In  fa&,  this  does 
not  refemble  the  effetft  of  running  water,  but  looks 
rather  as  if  the  two  fides  had  parted  afunder.  The 
fides  of  the  break,  over  which  is  the  Natural  bridge  of 
Virginia,  confiding  of  a  veiny  rock  which  yields  to 
time,  the  correfpondence  between  the  falient  and  re¬ 
entering  inequalities,  if  it  exifted  at  all,  has  now  dif- 
appeared.  This  break  has  the  advantage  of  the  one 
defcribed  by  Don  Ulloa  in  its  fineft  circumftance  ;  no 
portion  in  that  inftance  having  held  together,  during 
the  feparation  of  the  other  parts,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bridge  over  the  abyfs. 

Bridge,  in  gunnery,  the  two  pieces  of  timber  which 
go  between  the  two  tranfums  of  a  gun-carriage,  on 
which  the  bed  reds. 

Bridge,  in  mulic,  a  term  for  that  part  of  a  dringed 
indrument  over  which  the  firings  are  ftretched.  The 
bridge  of  a  violin  is  about  one  inch  and  a  quaiter  high, 
and  near  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Bridgr  Town,  the  capital  of  the  idand  of  Barba- 
does,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  6i°.  N.  Lat.  130.  It 
Hands  in  the  inmod  part  of  Carlifle  bay.  This  origi¬ 
nally  was  a  mod  unwholefome  fituation,  and  was  chofen 
entirely  for  its  convenience  for  trade;  but  is  now  deemed 
to  be  as  healthy  as  any  place  in  the  idand.  The  town 
itfelf  would  make  a  figure  in  any  European  kingdom  It 
is  faid  to  contain  1 500  houfes,  and  fome  contend  that 
it  is  the  fined  the  Britifh  poffefs  in  America.  The 
houfes  in  general  are  well  built  and  finifhed,  and  their 
rents  as  high  as  fuch  houfes  would  let  for  in  London. 
The  wharfs  and  quays  are  well  defended  from  the  fea, 
and  very  convenient.  The  harbour  is  fecure  from  the 
north-ead  wind,  which  is  the  corftant  trade  wind  there ; 
and  Carlifle-bay  is  capable  of  containing  5codaips,  and 
is  formed  by  Needham  and  Pelican  points.  But  what 
renders  Bridge-town  the  fineft  and  mod  defirable  town 
in  the  Weft  Indies  is  its  fecurity  againft  any  attacks 
from  foreign  enemies.  It  is  defended  on  the  weftward 
by  James-fort,  which  mounts  18  guns.  Near  this  is 
Willoughby’s  fort,  which  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of 
land  running  into  the  fea,  and  mounts  12  guns.  Need¬ 
ham’s  fort  has  three  batteries,  and  is  mounted  with  20 
guns ;  and  St  Anne’s  fort,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  in  the 
ifland,  Hands  more  within  land.  In  ftiort,  according 
to  Mr  Douglas,  there  is  all  along  the  lee-fhore  a  bread- 
work  and  trench,  in  which,  at  proper  places,  were  29 
forts  and  batteries,  having  308  cannon  mounted,  while 
the  windward  diore  is  fecured  by  high  rocks,  deep  cliffs, 
and  foul  ground.  Such  was  the  date  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  in  1717;  but  fince  that  time  they  have  been  much 
ftrengthened.  Bridge-town  is  deftitute  of  few  elegan¬ 
cies  or  conveniences  of  life  that  any  city  of  Europe  can 
afford.  The  church  of  St  Michael  exceeds  many  Eng- 
lifh  cathedrals  in  beauty,  largenefs,  and  conveniency  ; 
and  has  a  fine  organ,  bells,  and  clock.  Here  alfo  is  a 
free-fchool  for  the  inllruftion  of  poor  boys,  an  hofpital, 
and  a  college.  The  latter  was  erefted  by  the  fociety 
for  propagating  the  Chriftian  religion,,  in  purfuance  of 


the  will  of  Colonel  Chyiftopher  Codrington,  who  left  Brirfge- 
about  L.  2000  a-year  for  its  endowment,  for  maintain-  north  ( 
ing  profeffors  and  fcholars  to  ftudy  and  praftife  divi-  Bridle, 
nity,  furgery,  and  phyfic.  See  Codrington.  e— . y— J 

BRIDGENORTH,  a  town  of  Shropfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Severn,  which  divides  it  into 
two  parts ;  but  they  are  united  by  a  handfome  ftone 
bridge,  and  thefe  are  called  the  upper  and  the  lower 
town.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Ethelfleda,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Etheldred  king  of  the  Mercians,  about  the  year 
675.  Robert  de  Belizma,  fon  of  Robert  de  Montgo  ¬ 
mery,  built  the  caftle,  and  maintained  it  againft  king 
Henry  I.  by  which  means  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
and  remained  fo  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III,  who  gave 
it  to  John  Sutton  lord  Dudley.  This  town  has  un¬ 
dergone  feveral  lieges ;  and  in  the  civil  war  it  differed 
very  much,  many  fine  buildings,  and  the  whole  town, 
being  almoft  deftroyed  by  fire,  when  Sir  Lewis  Kirke 
defended  -the  citadel  for  king  Charles.  There  are 
now  no  other  remains  of  the  caftle  than  a  fmall  part 
of  the  towers,  and  a  place  yet  called  the  caftle,  within 
the  walls  of  the  old  one ;  within  which  Hands  one  of 
the  churches,  dedicated  to  St  Mary  Magdalen,  which 
was  made  a  free  chapel,  and  exempted  from  epifcopal 
jurifdi&ipn.  The  other  church  is  at  the  north  end  of 
the  town,  on  the  higheft  part  of  the  hill,  near  to  whofe 
church- yard  flood  a  college,  which  was  deftroyed  by 
fire  in  the  civil  wars,  together  with  the  church  juft  men¬ 
tioned  ;  which  has  been  fince  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  weft  bank  of  the  river  are  the  remains  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  magnificent  convent,  under  which  was  feveral 
remarkable  vaults  and  caverns  running  to  a  great  length. 

Part  of  the  cow-gate  ftreet  is  a  rock,  rifing  perpendi¬ 
cularly,  in  which  are  feveral  houfes  and  tenements  that 
make  a  very  agreeable  though  grotefque  appearance. 

In  many  other  places  there  are  alfo  caves  and  dwellings 
for  families,  in  the  rocks ;  and  indeed  the  whole  town 
has  an  appearance  furprifingly  Angular.  W.  Long.  2. 

30.  N.  Lat.  52.  40. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  town  of  Somerfetfiiire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Parret,  over  which  there 
is  a  ftone  bridge,  near  which  (hips  of  too  tons  burden 
may  ride  with  eafe.  It  is  a  large,  well  frequented  place, 
with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  There  are  in  it  feveral  large  inns,  and  the 
market  is  well  fupplied  with  provilions.  W.  Long.  3.0. 

N.  Lat.  5  1.  15. 

BRIDLE,  in  the  manege,,  a  contrivance  made  of 
ftraps  or  thongs  of  leather  and  pieces  of  iron,  in  order 
to  keep  a  horie  in  fubje&ion  and  obedience. 

The  feveral  parts  of  a  bridle  are  the  bit,  or  fnaffle  ; 
the  head-ftall,  or  leathers  from  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  rings  of  the  bit ;  the  fillet,  over  the  fore-head  and 
under  the  fore-top ;  the  throat-band,  which  buttons 
from  the  head-band  under  the  throat ;  the  reins,  or  long 
thongs  of  leather  that  come  from  the  rings  of  the  bit, 
and  being  call  over  the  horfe’s  head,  the  rider  holds 
them  in  his  hand ;  the  nofe-band,  going  through  loops 
at  the  back  of  the  head-ftall,  and  buckled  under  the 
cheeks ;  the  trench  ;  the  cavefan  ;  the  martingal ;  and 
the  chaff  halter. 

Pliny  affures  us  that  one  Pelethronius  firft  invented; 
the  bridle  and  faddle  ;  though  Virgil  afcribes  the  in¬ 
vention  to  the  Lapithse,  to  whom  he  gives  the  epi¬ 
thet  Pektkronii,  from  a  mountain  in  Theffaly  named: 

Velethronhun 
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■Brldon  Pelethrsniutti,  where  horfes  were  fir  ft  begun  to  be  wing  of  tbe  caftle.  It  was  obliged  to  furrender,  after 
broken.  fuftaining  feven  days  continual  fire.  The  Piuflians,  to 

The  firft  horfemen,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  art  whom  this  place  was  ceded  by  the  peace,  have  augment- 
of  governing  horfes  with  bridles,  managed  them  only  ed  the  fortifications,  and  built  a  new  fuburb.— The 
with  a  rope  or  a  fwitch,  and  the  accent  of  the  voice,  town  Hands  upon  the  Oder  5  on  the  other  fide  of  which 
'This  was  the  p  rail  ice  of  the  Numidians,  Getulians,  there  are  plenty  of  fallow-deer,  and  large  forefts  of 
Libyans,  and  Maflilians.  The  Roman  youth  alfo  learn-  beech  and  oak  trees.  They  have  a  yearly  fair,  at  which 
ed  the  art  of  fighting  without  bridles,  which  was  an  ex-  they  fell  above  1 2,600  horned  cattle.  Since  1 7^8,  they 
ercife  or  leffon  in  the  manege  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  on  have  begun  to  manufacture  fine  cloth, 
the  Trajan  column,  foldiers  are  reprefented  riding  at  BRIEL,  a  maritime  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 
full  fpeed  without  any  bridles  on.  and  capital  of  the  illand  of  V uorn.  It  was  one  of  the 

Scolding- Bridle.  See  Brans.  cautionary  towns  which  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 

BRIDON,  or  Snaffle,  after  the  Engliftl  fa/hiort,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  garrifoned  by  the  Englilh  during 
•is  a  very  flender  bit-mouth  without  any  branches,  her  reign  and  part  of  the  next.  The  Dutch  took  it 
The  Engliih  make  much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarcely  from  the  Spaniards  in  1572,  which  was  the  foundation 
ufe  any  true  bridles  except  in  the  fervice  of  war.  The  of  their  republic.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri* 
French  call  them  bridonj ,  by  way  of  diftindtion  from  ver  Meufe,  in  E.  Long.  3,  56.  N.  Lat.  51.  53. 
bridles.  BRIESCIA,  a  palatinate  in  the  duchy  of  Lithua- 

BRIDLINGTON,  a  fea- port  town  in  the  eaft  ri-  nia,  in  Poland.  The  name  given  to  it  by  fome  is  Co¬ 
ding  of  Yorkfhire  in  England.  It  is  feated  on  a  creek  of  Ufia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Novogrode  and 
the  fea  near  Flamborough-head,  having  a  commodious  Troki ;  on  the  weft,  by  thofe  of  Bieliko  and  Lublin  ; 
quay  for  (hips  to  take  in  their  lading.  It  has  a  fafe  on  the  foutli,  by  that  of  Chelm  and  upper  Volhinia ; 
harbour,  and  is  a  place  of  good  trade.  It  is  morfe  ge-  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territory  of  Rziczica.  This 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  Burlington ,  as  it  gave  province  is  of  considerable  extent  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
title  to  an  earl  of  that  name,  though  the  earldom  is  now  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Bug  and  Pripefe  :  it  is  full  of 
extind.  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  54.  15.  woods  and  marihes  ;  and  there  are  lakes  that  yield  large 

BRIDPORT,  a  town  of  Dorfetlhire  in  England,  quantities  of  fifh,  that  are  falted  by  the  inhabitants, 
It  has  a  low  dirty  (ituation  between  two  rivers,  which,  and  fent  into  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
at  a  little  diftanee, joining  a  fmallttream,  formerly  made  BR1EUX  (St),  a  town  of  France,  in  upper  Brit- 
a  convenient  harbour ;  but  is  now  quite  choked  up  with  tany,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  bottom, 
fand.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  furrounded  with  mountains,  which  deprive  it  of  a  pro- 
chofen  by  the  inhabitants  who  are  houfekeepers.  It  is  fpedt  of  the  fea,  though  it  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a 
noted  for  making  of  ropes  and  cables  for  (hipping  ;  quarter  from  it,  and  there  forms  a  fmall  port.  The 
whence  arifes  a  proverb  of  a  man  that  is  hanged,  that  churches,  ftreets,  and  fquares,  are  tolerably  handfome  ; 
he  is  Jiabbed  with  a  Bridport  dagger.  W.  Long.  3.  0.  but  the  town  is  without  walls  and  ditches.  The  church 
N.  Lat.  50.  40.  of  Michael  is  in  the  fuburb  of  the  fame  name,  and 

BBIEF,  in  law,  an  abridgment  of  the  client’s  cafe,  is  the  largeft  in  the  place.  The  convent  of  the  Cor- 
made  out  for  the  inftru&ion  of  council  on  a  trial  at  deliers  is  well  built,  and  the  garden  is  fpacious.  The 
law ;  wherein  the  cafe  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.  is  to  be  college,  which  is  Very  near,  is  maintained  by  the  town 
’briefly  but  fully  ftateds  the  proofs  muft  be  placed  in  for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth*  W.  Long.  2.  58.  N.  Lat. 
due  order,  and  proper  anfwers  made  to  whatever  may  48.  33. 

•be  objedled  to  the  client’s  caufe  by  the  oppofite  fide;  BRIG,  or  Brigantine,  a  merchant-(hip  with  two 
•and  herein  great  care  is  requifite,  that  nothing  be  0-  mails.  This  term  is  not  univerfally  confined  to  veffels 
mitted,  to  endanger  the  caufe.  of  a  particular  conftruftion,  or  which  are  mailed  and 

Brief,  in  Scots  law,  a  writ  iffued  from  the  chan-  rigged  in  a  manner  different  from  all  others.  It  is  va- 
cery,  directed  to  any  judge  ordinary,  commanding  and  rioufly  applied,  by  the  mariners  of  different  European 
authorifing  that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the  nations,  to  a  peculiar  fort  of  veffel  of  their  own  marine, 
cafe  mentioned  in  the  brief,  and  upon  their  verdift  to  Amongft  Briti(h  feamen,  this  veffel  is  diftinguilhed  by 
pronounce  fentence.-  having  her  mainfails  fet  nearly  in  the  plane  of  her  keel ; 

jdpojlclical  Briefs,  letters  which  the  pope  difpatches  whereas  the  mainfails  of  larger  (hips  are  hung  athwart, 
to  princes,  or  other  magiftrates,  relating  to  any  public  or  at  right  angles  with  the  (hip’s  length,  and  faftened 
affair. — Thefe  briefs  are  diftinguiflied  from  bulls,  in  re-  to  a  yard  which  hangs  .parallel  to  the  deck  :  but  in  a 

gard  the  latter  are  more  ample,  and  always  written  on  brig,  the  foremoft  edge  of  the  mainfail  is  faftened 

parchment,  and  fealed  with  lead  or  green  wax  ;  whereas  in  different  places  to  hoops  which  encircle  the  main- 
briefs  are  very  concife,  written  on  paper,  fealed  with  red  mall,  and  Aide  Up  and  down  it  as  the  fail  is  hoifted  or 

wax,  and  with  the  feal  of  the  fifturman,  or  St  Peter  in  lowered:  it  is  extended  by  a  gaff  above  and  a  boom 

a  boat.  below. 

BRIEG,  a  town  of  Silefia  in  Germany,  fituated  in  BRIGADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  party  or  divifion 
E.  Long.  17.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40.  It  might  have  paf-  of  a  body  of  foldiers,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  under  the 
fed  for  a  handfome  place  before  the  laft  (lege ;  the  Command  of  a  brigadier. — An  army  is  divided  into 
caftle,  the  college,  and  the. arfenal,  being  very  great  brigades  of  horfe  and  brigades  of  foot:  a  brigade 
ornaments,  and  mod  of  the  houfes  very  well  built.  But  of  horfe  is  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  fquadrons ;  a 
the  Pruflians,  who  befieged  it  in  1741,  threw  2172  brigade  of  foot  confifts  of  four,  five,  or  fix  batta- 
bombs  into  it,  and  4714  cannon  bullets,  which  reduced  lions.  The  eldeft  brigade  has  the  right  of  the  firft 
a  great  part  of  the  twon  to  afhes,  and  quite  ruined  a  line,  and  the  fecond  the  right  of  the  fecond  ;  the  two 
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Briggs  next  take  the  left  of  the  two  lines,  and  the  youngeft 
.  P  .  Hand  in  the  centre. 

Srigittms.  Brigade- Major,  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  bri- 

„  gadier,  to  affift  him  in  the  management  and  ordering 
of  his  brigade. 

BRIGADIER,  is  the  general  officer  who  has  tlie 
command  of  a  brigade.  The  eldeft  colonels  are  gene¬ 
rally  advanced  to  this  poll.  He  that  is  upon  duty  is 
brigadier  of  the  day.  They  march  at  the  head  of 
their  own  brigades,  and  are  allowed  a  ferjeant  and  ten 
men  of  their  Own  brigade  for  their,  guard. — But  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Britilh  fervice  is  now 
abolifhed. 

Brigadiers,  or  Sub-brigadiers ,  are  polls  in  the 
horfe- guards. 

BRIGANDINE,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  kind  of  ancient 
defenfive  armour,  confiding  of  thin  jointed  fcales  of 
plate,  pliant  and  eafy  to  the  body. 

BRIGANTES,  (Tacitus),  a  people  of  Britain, 
reaching  from  fta  to  fea,  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ifland,  (Ptolemy).  Now  Yorklhire,  Lancalhire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  (Camden).  Alfo 
a  people  of  Ireland,  of  uncertain  pofition. 

BRIGANTIA,  or  Brigantium,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  Vindelicia ;  now  Bregentz,  in  Tyrol,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  the  lake  of  Conftance. — Another  Brigan¬ 
tium  in  the  Alpes  Cottiae ;  which  laft  is  probably  Bri- 
ancon,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Dauphiuy. 
BRIGANTINE.  See  Brig. 

BRIGANTINUS  LAcus,(anc.  geog.),  a  lake  of 
Rhaetia,  or  Vindelicia  which  Tacitus  includes  in  Rhae- 
tia.  Ammian  calls  the  lake  Brigantia.  It  took  its 
name  either  from  the  Brigantii,  the  people  inhabiting 
on  it,  or  from  the.  adjoining  town.  Now  the  lake  of 
Conjiaiice,  or  Bodenzee ., 

Brigantinus  Portus ,  (anc  geog.),  a  port  of  the  hi¬ 
ther  Spain  ;  fo  called  from  Flavium  Brigantium.  Now 
El  Puerto  de  la  Corunna ,  commonly  the  Groyne. 

BRIGG,  by  fome  called  Glamford Bridges,  a  town 
of  England,  in  Lincolnlhire,  feated  on  the  river  Ankam. 
W.  Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat,  53.  40. 

BRIGGS  (Henry),  one  of  the  greateft  mathemati¬ 
cians  in  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Warley  Wood 
in  the  parilh  of  Halifax  in  Yorklhire,  in  1 556.  In 
1592,  he  was  made  examiner  and  le&urer  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  foon  after  reader  of  the  phyfic  le&ure 
founded  by  Dr  Linaccr.  When  Grelham  college  in 
London  was  eftablilhed,  he  was  chofen  the  firft  pro- 
feflor  of  geometry  there,  about  the  beginning  of  March 
1596.  In  1609,  Mr  Briggs  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  the  learned  Mr  James  Ulher  afterwards  arclibifliop 
of  Armagh,  which  continued  many  years  by  letters, 
two  of  which,  wmitten  by  our  author,  are  yet  extant* 
In  one  of  thefe  letters,  dated  in  Auguft  1610,  he  tells 
his  friend  he  was  engaged  in  the  fu’bjeCt  of  eclipfes ; 
and  in  the  other,  dated  March  iGth  1615,  he  acquaints 
him  with  his  being  wholly  employed  about  the  noble 
invention  of  logarithms,  then  lately  difeovered,  in  the 
improvement  of  which  he  had  afterwards  a  large  lhare. 
In  1619,  he  was  made  Savilian  profeffor  of  geometry 
at  Oxford  ;  and  religned  his  profelforlhip  of  Grelham 
college  on  the  25th  of  July  1  620.  Soon  after  his  going 
to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts  in  at 
univerfity;  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  26th  of  January  1630.  Dr  Smith 


gives  him  the  character  of  a  man  of  great  probity  ;  a  Brigade 
contemner  of  riches,  and  contented  with  his  own  fta-  n  jl 
tion  ;  ^  preferring  a  ftudious  retirement  to  all  the  fplen-.  Br’grV, 
did  circumftances  of  life.  He  wrote,  1.  Logarithmo- 
rum  chilias  prim  a.  2.  Arithmetic  a  logarithmic  a.  3.  Tri- 
gonometria  Britannica.  4.  A  fmall  traCl  on  the  north- 
weft  palfage  ;  and  fome  other  works. 

Briggs  (William),  an  eminent  phyfician  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Auguftin 
Briggs,  Efq;  four  times  member  for  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  where  our  author  was  born.  He  ftudied  at  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and  his  genius  leading  him- 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  travelled  into-France,  where 
he  attended  the  le&ures  of  the  famous  anatomift  M. 
Vieuflens,  at  Montpelier.  After  his  return,  he  pub- 
lilhed  his  Ophthalmographia  in  1676.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  w'as  created  doctor  of  medicine  at  Cambridge, 
and  foon  after  was  made  fellow  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  at  London.  In  1682,  he  quitted  his  fellow'- 
fliip  to  his  brother  ;  and  the  fame  year,  his  Theory  of 
vifion  was  publilhed  by  Hooke.  The  enfuing  year  he 
fentto  the  royal  fociety  a  continuation  of  that  difeourfe, 
w'hich  w'as  publilhed  in  their  Tran  factions;  and  the  fame 
year,  he  was  by  King  Charles  II.  appointed  phyfician 
to  St  Thomas’s  hofpital.  In  1684,  he  communicated 
to  the  royal  fociety  two  remarkable  cafes  relating  to 
vifion,  which  were  likewife  printed  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  ;  and  in  1685  he  publilhed  a  Latin  verfion  of  his 
Theory  of  vifion,  at  the  deiire  of  Mr  Newton,  afterwards 
Sir  Ilaac,  profelfor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  with 
a  recommendatory  epiftle  from  him  prefixed  to  it.  He 
was  afterwards  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 
‘William,  and  continued  in  great  efteem  for  his  Ikill  in 
his  profeffion  till  he  died  September  4th  1704. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE,  a  fea-port  town  of  Suf- 
fex  in  England.  It  is  a  pretty  large  and  populous 
tow-iffthough  ill  built,  and  has  a  pretty  good  harbour. 

W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.  It  was  at  this 
place  king  Charles  II.  embarked  for  France,  1651, 
after  the  battle  of  Worcefter.  It  has  lately  been  con- 
fiderably  extended  and  embellilhed,  in  confequence  of 
its  having  become  a  place  of  great  refort  for  fea-bath- 
ing. 

BRIGITTINS,  or  Bridgetixs,  more  properly 
Brigittins,  a  religious  order,  denominated  from  their 
founder  St  Bridgit  or  Birgit ,  a  Swedilh  lady  in  the 
14th  century:  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  queen  ;  but 
Fabric ius,  on  better  grounds,  as  a  princefs,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  king  Birgenes,  legiflator  of  Upland,  and  famous 
for  her  revelations.  The  Brigittins  are  fometime3  alfo 
called  the  Order  of  our  Saviour ;  it  being  pretended, 
that  Chrift  himfelf  dictated  the  rules  and  conftitutions 
obferved  by  them  to  St  Bridget.  In  the  main,  the 
rule  is  that  of  St  Auguftin ;  only  with  certain  addi¬ 
tions  fsppofed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Chrift,  whence 
they  alfo  denominate  it  the  Rule  of  our  Saviour. — The 
firft  monaftery  of  the  Bridgetin  order  was  ere&ed  by 
the  foundrefs  about  the  year  1344,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Lincopen  ;  on  the  model  of  which  all  the  reft  were 
formed.  The  conftitution  of  thefe  houfes  was  very  lin¬ 
gular  :  though  the  order  was  principally  intended  for 
nuns,  who  were  to  pay  a  fpecial  homage  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  there  are  alfo  many  friars  of  it,  to  miniftei’ 
to  them  fpiritual  affiftance.  The  number  of  nuns  is 
fixed  at  60.  in  each  monaftery?  and  .that  of  friars  to  13, 
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1  anfwerable  to  the  number  of  apoftles,  of  whom  St  Paul  from  running  down  the  fide  of  the  veffel.  The  brim-  Brim 
made  the  13th  ;  befides  which  there  are  to  be  four  dea-  ming  of  vcffels  was  contrived  by  the  ancient  potters,  .11  . 
j  cons,  to  reprefent  the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  St  in  imitation  of  the  fupercilium  or  drip  of  the  cornices 
Ambrofe,  St  Auguftin,  St  Gregory,  and  St  Jerome;  of  columns:  it  is  done  by  turning  over  fome  of  the 

and  eight  lay-brothers ;  making  together,  fays  our  au-  double  matter  when  the  work  is  on  the  wheel, 

thor,  the  number  of  Chrift’s  72  difciples. — The  order  Brim,  in  country  affairs.  A  fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or 
being  intlituted  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  direction  to  go  to  brim,  when  file  is  ready  to  take  the  boar, 
is  committed  to  an  abbefs,  who  is  fuperior  not  only  BRIMSTONE.  See  Sulphur. 

of  the  nuns,  but  alfo  of  the  friars;  who  are  obliged  to  Brimstone  Medals ,  Figures ,  &c.  may  be  call  in 

obey  her.  Each  houfe  confifts  of  two  convents  or  mo-  the  following  manner.  Melt  half  a  pound  of  brimftone 
nafteries,  feparately  inclofed,  but  having  one  church  in  over  a  gentle  fire  :  with  this  mix  half  a  pound  of  fine 
common;  the  nuns  being  placed  above,  and  the  friars  on  vermilion;  and  when  you  have  cleared  the  top,  take 
the  ground.  The  Biidgetin3  profefs  great  mortifica-  it  off  the  fire,  ftir  it  well  together,  and  it  will  diffolve 
tion,  poverty,  and  felf-denial,  as  well  as  devotion  ;  like  oil :  then  caft  it  into  the  mould,  which  fhould  be 

and  they  are  not  to  poffefs  any  thing  they  can  call  their  firft  anointed  with  oil.  When  cool,  the  figure  may 

own,  not  fo  much  as  an  halfpenny;  nor  even  to  touch  be  taken  out ;  and  in  cafe  it  fhould  change  to  a  yellow- 
money  on  any  account.  This  order  fpread  much  thro’  ifh  colour,  you  need  only  wipe  it  over  with  aquafortis, 
Sweden,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  & c.  In  England  and  it  will  look  like  the  fineit  coral  f.  \abarath 

we  read  but  of  one  monaftery  of  Brigittins,  and  this  BRIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia. 

built  by  Henry  V.  in  1413,  oppofite  to  Richmond,  is  pretty  large,  and  well  built:  the  affembly  of  the 

now  called  Sion  houfe ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  which,  ftates  is  held  alternately  there  and  at  Olmutz.  The 
fince  the  difTolution,  are  fettled  at  Lifbon.  The  re-  caftle  of  Spilberg  is  on  an  eminence,  out  of  the  town, 
venues  were  reckoned  at  1 495I.  per  annum.  and  is  its  principal  defence.  It  was  inverted  by  the 

BRIGNOLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence,  fa-  king  of  Pruffia  in  1742,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raife 

mous  for  its  prunes,  ft  is  feated  among  mountains,  the  liege  It  is  near  the  river  Swart,  in  E.  Long.  7.  8. 

in  a  pleafant  country,  275  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  N.  Lat.  49.  8. 

E.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat.  43.  24.  BRINDISI,  an  ancient  celebrated  town  of  Italy, 

BRIHUEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  in  the  Terra  d’Otranto,  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
where  general  Stanhope  with  the  Englifh  army  were  an  archbifhop’s  fee.  Its  walls  are  Hill  of  great  extent, 
taken  prifoners,  after  they  had  feparated  themfelves  but  the  inhabited  houfes  do  not  fill  above  half  tile  en- 
from  that  commanded  by  count  Straremberg.  It  is  clofure.  The  ftreets  are  crooked  and  rough;  the 
feated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tajuna,  43  miles  buildings  poor  and  ruinous;  no  very  remarkable  church 
north-eaft  of  Madrid.  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  or  edifice.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Theodore, 

BRIL  (Matthew  and  Paul),  natives  of  Antwerp,  is  a  work  of  king  Roger,  but  not  equal  in  point  of  Br¬ 
and  good  painters. — Matthew  was  bom  in  the  year  chite&ure  to  many  churches  founded  by  that  monarch, 

1 550,  and  ftudied  for  the  moll  part  at  Rome.  He  who  had  a  ftrong  paffion  for  building.  Little  remains 
was  eminent  for  his  performances  in  hiftory  and  land-  of  ancient  Brundufium,  except  innumerable  broken 
fcape,  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  was  pillars,  fixed  at  the  corners  of  ftreets  to  defend  the 
employed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  He  died  in  1584,  houfes  from  carts;  fragments  of  coarfe  Mofaic,  the 
being  no  more  then  34  years  of  age. — Paul  was  born  floors  of  former  habitations  ;  the  column  of  the  light- 
in  1554  ;  followed  his  brother  Matthew  to  Rome;  houfe;  a  large  marble  bafon,  into  which  the  water 
painted  feveral  things  in  conjunction  with  him  ;  and,  runs  from  brazen  heads  of  deer;  fome  inferiptions, 
after  his  deceafe,  brought  himfelf  into  credit  by  his  ruins  of  aqueducts,  coins,  and  other  fmall  furniture  of 
1  landfcapes.butefpeciallybythofe  which  he  com po fed  in  an  antiquary’s  cabinet.  Its  caftle,  built  by  the  empe- 
his  latter  time.  The  invention  of  them  was  more  plea-  ror  Frederick  II.  to  proteft  the  northern  branches  of 
fant,  the  difpofition  more  noble,  all  the  parts  more  a-  the  harbour,  is  large  and  ftately.  Charles  V.  repaired 
greeable,  and  painted  with  a  better  gulto,  than  his  it.  The  port  is  double,  and  the  fineft  in  the  Adriatic, 
earlier  produ&ions  in  this  way  ;  which  was  owing  to  The  outer  part  is  formed  by  two  promontories,  which 
his  having  ftudied  the  manner  of  Ham'bal  Carraclie,  ftretch  off  gradually  from  each  other  as  they  advance 
and  copied  fome  of  Titian’s  works  in  the  fame  kind,  into  the  fea,  leaving  a  very  narrow  channel  at  the  bafe 
He  was  much  in  favour  with  Pope  Sixtus  V.;  and  for  of  the  angle.  The  ifland  of  St  Andrew,  on  which  Al- 
his  fucceffor  Clement  VIII.  painted  the  famous  piece,  phonfus  I.  built  a  fortrefs,  lies  between  the  capes,  and 
about  68  feet  long,  wherein  the  faint  of  that  name  is  fecures  the  whole  road  from  the  fury  of  the  waves.  In 
reprefented  caft  into  the  fea  with  an  anchor  about  his  this  triangular  fpace,  large  Ihips  may  ride  at  anchor, 
neck.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1626,  aged  72.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  hills  recede  in  a  femicir- 
BRILLIANT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fomething  that  cular  lhape,  to  leave  room  for  the  inner-haven;  which, 
has  a  bright  and  lucid  appearance.  as  it  weie,  clafps  the  city  in  its  arms,  or  rather  encir. 

Brilliant,  in  the  manege.  A  brilk,  high  mettled,  cles  it,  in  the  figureof  a  flag’s  head  and  horns.  This 
ftately  horfe  is  called  brilliant,  as  having  a  railed  neck  ;  form  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  the  name  of  Brundu- 
a  fine  motion;  and  excellent  haunches,  upon  which  he  fnrn,  which,  in  the  old  Mcffapian  language,  fignified 
rifes,  though  everfo  little  put  on.  the  head  of  a  deer.  In  ancient  days,  the  communica- 

Brilliants,  a  name  given  to  diamonds  of  the  fineft  tion  between  the  two  havens  was  marked  by  lights 
cut.  See  Diamond.  placed  upon  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  ftand- 

BRIM,  denotes  the  outmofl  verge  or  edge,  efpecially  ing  on  a  riling  ground,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  chan- 
of  round  things.  The  brims  of  veffds  are  made  to  nel. 

project  a  little  over,  to  hinder  liquors,  in  pouring  out.  Of  thefe  one  remains  entire  upon  its  pedcftal.  Its 
N°.  54.  6  capi- 
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IrimJifi.  capitals  Is  adorned  with  figures  of  Syrens  and  Tritons, 

v -  intermingled  with  the  acanthus  leaf,  and  upon  it  a 

circular  vafe,  which  formerly  held  the  fire.  A  mo* 
dern  infcription  has  been  cut  upon  the  plinth.  Near 
it  is  another  pedeftal  of  fimilar  dimenfions,  with  one 
piece  of  the  (haft  lying  on  it.  The  fpace  between 
thefe  pillars  anfwered  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

“  The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  (fays  Mr  Swinburne) 
cannot  Ihow  a. more  complete  fituation  for  trade  than 
Brindifi.  Here  goodnefs  of  foil,  depth  of  water,  fafe- 
ty  of  anchorage,  and  a  centrical  pofition,  are  all  united; 
yet  it  has  neither  commerce,  hufbandry,  nor  populouf- 
nefs.  From  the  obftruAions  in  the  channel,  which 
communicates  with  the  two  havens,  arifes  the  tribe  of 
i  evils  that  aflliA  and  defolate  this  unhappy  town.  Julius 

Casfar  may  be  faid  to  have  begun  its  ruin,  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  block  up  Pompey’s  fleet.  He  drove  piles  into 
the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  ridges  of  hills;  threw 
I  v  in  earth,  trees,  and  ruins  of  houfes  ;  and  had  nearly 
accomplifhed  the  blockade,  when  Pompey  failed  out 
j  and  efcaped  to  Greece.  In  the  15th  century,  the 

prince  of  Taranto  funk  foroe  (hips  in  the  middle  of  the 
paffage,  to  prevent  the  royalifts  from  entering  the 
port,  and  thereby  provided  a  refling  place  for  fea-weeds 
and  fand,  which  foon  accumulated,  choked  up  the 
mouth,  and  rendered  it  impraAicable  for  any  veffels 
whatfoever.  In  1752  the  evil  wa6  increafed,  fo  as  to 
I,  hinder  even  the  waves  from  beating  through ;  and  all 

communication  was  cut  off,  except  in  violent  eafterly 
winds  or  rainy  feafons,  when  an  extraordinary  quanti¬ 
ty  of  frefh  water  raifes  the  level.  From  that  period 
the  port  became  a  fetid  green  lake,  full  of  infeAion 
and  noxious  infeAs ;  no  fifh  but  eels  could  live  in  it, 
nor  any  boat  ply  except  canoes  made  of  a  Angle  tree. 
They  can  hold  but  one  perfon,  and  overfet  with  the 

I  lead  irregularity  of  motion.  The  low  grounds  at  each 

0  end  were  overflowed  and  converted  into  marfhes,  the 

vapours  of  which  created  every  fummer  a  real  pefti- 

II  lence ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  very  few  years,  fwept  off 
or  drove  away  the  largeft  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
From  the  number  of  eighteen  thoufand,  they  were  re¬ 
duced  in  1766  to  that  of  five  thoufand  livid  wretches, 
tormented  with  agues  and  malignant  fevers.  In  1775 
above  fifteen  hundred  perfons  died  during  the  autumn ; 
a  woful  change  of  climate  !  Thirty  years  ago,  the  air 
of  Brindifi  was  efteemed  fo  wholefome  and  balfamic, 
that  the  convents  of  Naples  were  wont  to  fend  their 
eon fumptive  friars  to  this  city  for  the  recovery  of  their 
health.  This  ftate  of  mifery  and  deftruAion  induced 
the  remaining  citizens  to  apply  for  reliefto  Don  Carlo 
Demarco,  one  of  the  king’6  minifters,  and  a  native  of 
Brindifi.  In  confequence  of  this  application,  Don 
Vito  Caravelli  was  ordered  to  draw  up  plans,  and  fix 
«pon  the  means  of  opening  the  port  afrelh:  Don  An¬ 
drea  Pigonati  was  laft  year  fent  to  execute  hi3  pro- 
JeAs ;  and,  by  the  help  of  machines  and  the  labour  of 
the  galley-flaves,  hasfucceeded  in  fome'meafure.  The 
channel  has  been  partly  cleared,  and  has  now  two  fa¬ 
thom  of  water.  It  can  admit  large  boats,  a  great  ftep 
towards  the  revival  of  trade  ;  but  what  is  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  importance,  it  gives  a  free  paffage  to  the  fea, 
which  now  rufiies  in  with  impetuofity,  and  runs  out 
again  at  each  tide  ;  fo  that  the  water  of  the  inner  port 
is  fet  in  motion,  and  once  more  rendered  wholefome. 
The  canal  or  gut  is  to  be  feven  hundred  yards  long, 
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and  drawn  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  column.  At  pre-  BrindilJ. 
fent  its  parapets  are  defended  by  piles  and  fafcines ; 
but  if  the  original  plan  be  purfued,  ftone  piers  will  be 
ereAed  on  both  Tides.  When  the  canal  (hall  be  fcoop- 
ed  out  to  a  proper  depth,  and  its  piers  folidly  eftablifh- 
ed,  veffels  of  any  burden  may  once  more  enter  this  land¬ 
locked  port,  which  affords  room  for  a  whole  navy. 

Docks  wet  and  dry  may  be  dug,  goods  may  be  (hipped 
at  the  quay,  and  convenient  watering-places  be  made 
with  great  eafe.  If  merchants  (hould  think  it  a  place 
of  rifing  trade,  and  worthy  of  their  notice,  there  is  no 
want  of  fpace  in  the  town  for  any  iaAory  whatever. 
Circulation  of  cafh  would  give  vigour  to  hufbandry, 
and  provifions  would  foon  abound  in  this  market. 

The  fands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  form  the 
channel,  are  to  be  laid  out  in  beds  for  inufcles  and 
oyfters.  Some  ecclefiaftics  are  railing  nurferies  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees;  and  other  citizens  intend 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
breeding  of  filk-worms.  The  engineer  would  have 
done  very  little  for  the  health  of  Brindifi,  had  he  only 
opened  a  paffage,  and  given  a  free  courfe  to  the  waters; 
the  marfhes  at  each  extremity  of  the  harbour  would 
ftill  have  infeAed  the  air :  he,  therefore,  at  the  expence 
of  about  a  thoufand  ducats,  had  the  fens  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  a  dam  raifed  to  confine  the  waters,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  flowing  back  upon  the  meadows.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Brindifi,  who  are  fenfible  of  the  blefflngs  already 
derived  from  thefe  operations,  who  feel  a  return  of 
health,  and  fee  an  opening  for  commerce  and  opulence, 
feem  ready  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  They  in¬ 
tend  to  ereA  a  ftatue  to  the  king,  with  inferiptions  on 
the  pedeftal  in  honour  of  the  minifter  and  agents.  The 
workmen,  in  cleaning  the  channel,  have  found  fome 
medals  and  feals,  and  have  drawn  up  many  of  the  piles 
that  were  driven  in  by  Caffar.  They  are  fmall  oaks 
ftripped  of  their  bark,  and  ftill  as  frdh  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  only  a  month,  though  buried  above  eighteen 
centuries  feven  feet  under  the  fand.  The  foil  about 
the  town  is  light  and  good.  It  produces  excellent 
cotton,  with  which  the  Brindifians  manufaAure  gloves 
and  (lockings. 

It  is  impofiible  to  determine  who  were  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Brundufium,  or  when  it  was  firft  inhabited. 

The  Romans  took  early  poffeflion  of  a  harbour  fo  con¬ 
venient  for  their  enterprifes  againft  the  nations  dwell¬ 
ing  beyond  the  Adriatic.  In  the  year  of  Rome  509, 
they  fent  a  colony  hither.  Pompey  took  refuge  here; 
but  finding  his  poft  untenable,  made  a  precipitate  re¬ 
treat  to  Greece.  In  this  city  OAavianus  firft  affumed 
the  name  of  Cafar ,  and  here  he  concluded  one  of  his 
(hort-lived  peaces  with  Antony.  Brundufium  had 
been  already  celebrated  for  giving  birth  to  the  tragic 
poet  Pacuvius,  and  about  this  time  became  remarkable 
for  the  death  of  Virgil.  The  barbarians,  who  ravaged 
every  corner  of  Italy,  did  not  fpare  fo  rich  a  town  ; 
and,  in  836,  the  Saracens  gave  a  finifhing  blow  to  its 
fortunes.  The  Greek  emperors,  fenfible  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  having  fuch  a  port  as  this  in  Italy,  would  have 
reftored  it  to  its  ancient  ftrength  and  fplendor,  had  the 
Normans  allowed  them  time  and  leifure.  The  Greeks 
ft  niggled  manfully  to  keep  their  ground  ;  but,  after 
many  varieties  of  fuccefs,  were  finally  driven  out  of 
Brindifi  by  William  I.  The  frenzy  for  expeditions  to 
Palelline,  though  it  drained  other  kingdoms  of  their 
*  4B  wealth 
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Brinlej'.  wealth  and  fubjefts,  contributed  powerfully  to  the  re-  the  ufual  obftruftions  of  locks,  he  carried  the  canal  over 
eftabliihment  of  this  city,  one  of  the  ports  where  pil-  rivers,  and  many  large  and  deep  vallies.  When  it  was 
grims  and  warriors  took  Ihipping.  It  alfo  benefited  by  completed  as  far  as  Barton,  where  the  Irwell  is  navi- 
the  refidence  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  whofe  frequent  gable  for  large  veffels,  he  propofed  to  carry  it  over  that 
armaments  for  the  Holy  Land  required  his  prefence  at  river,  by  an  aqueduct  of  thirty-nine  feet  above  the  fur- 
this  place  of  rendezvous.  The  lofs  of  Jerufalem,  the  face  of  the  water;  and  though  this  project  was  treated 
fall  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  Le-  as  wild  and  chimerical,  yet,  fupported  by  his  noble  pa- 
vant  trade  after  the  Turks  had  conquered  the  Eaft,  re-  tron,  he  began  his  work  iu  Sept.  1760,  and  the  firft 
duced  Brindifi  to  a  ftate  of  inactivity  and  defolation,  boat  failed  over  it  in  July  1761.  The  duke  afterwards 
frorq  which  it  has  never  been  able  to  emerge.”  E.  extended  his  ideas  to  Liverpool ;  and  obtained,  in 
Long.  1 8.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  52.  1762,  an  aft  for  branching  his  canal  to  the  tideway  in 

BRINLEY  (James),  a  molt  uncommon  genius  for  the  Merfey  :  this  part  of  the  canal  is  carried  over  the 
mechanical  inventions,  and  particularly  excellent  in  rivers  Merfey  and  Bollan,  and  over  many  wide  and 
planning  and  conducting  inland  navigations,  was  born,  deep  vallies. 

1 716,  at  Tunfted  in  Derbylhire.  Through  the  mif-  The  fuccefsof  the  duke  of  Bridgwater’s  undertakings 
management  of  his  father  (for  there  was  fome  little  encouraged  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  manufacturers 
property  in  his  hovife)  his  education  was  totally  ne-  in  Staffordfhire,  to  revive  the  idea  of  a  canal-naviga- 
gleCted  ;  and,  at  feventeen,  he  b.mnd  himfelf  appren-  tion  through  that  county  ;  and  Brindley  was,  there- 
tice  to  a  mill-wright,  near  Macclesfield,  in  Cheihire.  fore,  engaged  to  make  a  furvey  from  the  Trent  to  the 
He  ferved  his  apprenticefhip ;  and,  afterwards,  fetting  Merfey.  In  1766,  this  canal  was  begun,  and  conduc- 
up  for  himfelf,  advanced  the  mill-wright  bufinefs,  by  ted  under  Brinley’s  direction  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  but 
inventions  and  contrivances  of  his  own,  to  a  degree  of  finilhed  after  his  death  by  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Hen- 
perfeCtion  which  it  had  not  attained  before.  His  fhall,  of  whom  he  had  a  great  opinion,  in  May  1777. 
fame,  as  a  moll  ingenious  mechanic,  fpreading  widely,  The  proprietors  called  it,  “  the  canal  from  the  Trent 
his  genius  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  to  the  Merfey  but  the  engineer,  more  emphatically, 
profeflion  :  for,  in  1752,  he  ereCted  a  very  extraordi-  “  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,”  on  account  of  the 
nary  water-engine  at  Clifton,  in  Lancashire,  for  the  numerous  branches,  which,  as  he  juftly  fuppofed,  would 
purpofe  of  draining  coal-mines;  and,  1755,  was  em-  be  extended  every  way  from  it.  It  is  93  miles  in 
ployed  to  execute  the  larger  wheels  for  a  new  filk-mill,  length  ;  and,  befides  a  large  number  of  bridges  over  it, 
at  Congleton,  in  Cheihire.  The  potteries  of  Stafford-  has  76  locks  and  five  tunnels.  The  molt  remarkable 
fliire  were  alfo,  abont  this  time,  indebted  to  him  for  of  the  tunnels  is  the  fubterraneous  paffage  of  Hare- 
feveral  valuable  additions  in  the  mills  ufed  by  them  caftle,  being  2880  yards  in  length,  and  more  than  70 
for  grinding  flint-llones.  In  1756,  he  undertook  to  yards  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fcheme  of 
ereft  a  fteam-engine  near  Newcaftle  under  Line  upon  a  this  inland-navigation  had  employed  the  thoughts  of  the 
new  plan ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  brought  ingenious  part  of  the  kingdom  for  upwards  of  20 
this  engine  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  if  fome  in-  years  before  ;  and  fome  furveys  had  been  made  :  but 
terefled  engineers  had  not  oppofed  him.  Harecaftle  hill,  through  which  the  tunnel  is  conftruc- 

His  attention,  however,  was  foon  afterwards  called  ted,  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  overcome  by  any  ex- 
ofF  to  another  objeft,  which,  in  its  confequences,  hath  pedient  the  moft  able  engineers  could  devife.  It  was 
proved  of  high  importance  to  trade  and  commerce ;  Brinley  alone  who  furmounted  this  and  other  the  like 
namely,  the  projecting  and  executing  “  Inland  navi-  difficulties,  arifing  from  the  variety  of  flrata  and 
gations.”  By  thefe  navigations  the  expence  of  car-  quickfands,  as  no  one  but  himfelf  would  have  at- 
riage  is  leffened  ;  a  communication  is  opened  from  one  tempted  to  conquer. 

part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  from  each  of  thefe  Brinley  was  engaged  in  many  other  fimilar  under¬ 
parts  to  the  fea  ;  and  hence  produCfo  and  manufactures  takings,  for  a  fuller  account  of  which,  not  being  coniift- 
are  afforded  at  a  moderate  price.  The  duke  of  Bridg-  ent  with  our  plan,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  M  Biogra- 
waterhath,  at  Worfley,  about  feven  miles  from  Man-  phia  Britannica or  rather  to  a  curious  and  valuable 
chefter,  a  large  eflate  abounding  with  coal,  which  had  pamphlet, publifhed  fome  years fince,  and  intituled,  “The 
hitherto  lain  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  expence  of  land-car-  Hiftory  of  Inland- Navigations,  particularly  that  of  the 
riage  was  too  great  to  find  a  market  for  confumption.  Duke  of  Bridgwater.”  He  died  at  Turnhurft  in  Staf- 
The  duke,  wifhing  to  work  thefe  mines,  perceived  the  fordfhire,  Sept.  27th,  1772,  in  his  56th  year  :  fome- 
neceffity  of  a  canal  from  Worfley  to  Manchefter  ;  up-  what  immaturely,  as  it  ftiould  feem  ;  but  he  is  iuppo- 
cn  which  occafion  Brindley,  now  become  famous,  was  fed  to  have  Ihortened  his  days  by  too  intenfe  applica- 
confulted ;  and  declaring  the  fcheme  practicable,  an  tion,  and  to  have  brought  on  a  heftic  fever,  which 
aft  for  this  purpofe  was  obtained  in  1758  and  1759.  It  continued  on  him  for  fome  years  before  it  confumed 
being,  however,  afterwards  difcovered,  that  the  navi-  him.  For  he  never  indulged  and  relaxed  himfelf  in  the 
gation  would  be  more  beneficial,  if  carried  over  the  ri-  common  diveriions  of  life,  as  not  having  the  leaft  re- 
ver  Irwell  to  Manchefter,  another  aft  wa3  obtained  to  lifh  for  them ;  and,  though  once  prevailed  on  to  fee  a 
vary  the  courfe  of  the  canal  agreeably  to  the  new  plan,  play  in  London,  yet  he  declared  that  he  would  on  no 
and  likewife  to  extend  a  fide-branch  toLongford-bridge  account  be  prefent  at  another  ;  becaufe  it  fo  difturbed 
in  Stretford.  Brindley,  in  the  mean  time,  had  begun  his  ideas  for  feveral  days  after,  as  to  render  him  unfit 
thefe  great  works,  being  the  firft  of  the  kind  ever  at-  for  bufinefs.  When  any  extraordinary  difficulty  oc- 
tempted  in  England,  with  navigable  fubterraneous  curred  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works,  he  general- 
tunnels  and  elevated  aquedufts  ;  and  as,  in  order  to  ly  retired  to  bed;  and  has  been  known  to  lie  there  one, 
preferve  the  level  of  the  water,  it  fhould  be  free  from  two,  or  three  days,  till  he  ^has  furmounted  it.  He, 

would 
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•  would  then  get  up,  and  execute  his  defign  without  any 

V’Y— drawing  or  model :  for  he  had  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

As  his  ftation  in  life  was  low,  and  his  education 
totally  negle&ed,  fo  his  exterior  accomplifhments 
were  fuitable  to  them.  He  could  indeed  read  and 
write,  but  both  very  indifferently  ;  and  he  was  per¬ 
haps,  in  his  way,  as  abnormis  fapiens  — “  of  mother- 
wit,  and  wife  without  the  fchools” — as  any  man  that 
ever  lived.  “  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of 
the  boors  in  the  Peake,  or  one  of  his  own  carters :  but 
when  he  fpeaks,  all  ears  liften  ;  and  every  mind  is  filled 
with  wonder,  at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable.”  The  fame  author  gives  us  alfo  no  ungraci¬ 
ous  idea  of  his  moral  make  :  “  being  great  in  himfelf, 
he  harbours  no  contracted  notions,  no  jealoufy  of  ri¬ 
vals  :  he  conceals  not  his  methods  of  proceeding,  nor 
aflcs  patents  to  fecure  the  foie  ufe  of  the  machines, 
which  he  invents  and  expofes  to  public  view.  Senfi- 
ble  that  he  mud  one  day  ceafe  to  be,  he  felefts  men  of 
genius,  teaches  them  the  power  of  mechanics,  and  em¬ 
ploys  them  in  carrying  on  the  various  undertakings  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  It  is  not  to  the  duke  of  Bridg¬ 
water  only  that  his  fervices  are  confined  :  he  is  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility,  and  employs  his  talents  in  rectifying  the  mif- 
takes  of  defpairing  workmen,  See.  His  powers  fhine 
molt  in  the  midft  of  difficulties ;  when  rivers  and 
mountains  feem  to  thwart  his  defigns,  then  appears  his 
vaft  capacity,  by  which  he  makes  them  fubfervient  to 
his  will.” 

BRINE,  or  Pickle;  water  replete  with  faline par¬ 
ticles. 

Brine  taken  out  of  brine-pits,  or  brine-pans,  ufed 
by  fome  for  curing  or  pickling  of  filh,  without  boil- 
Kr  ing  the  fame  into  fait;  and  rock-falt,  without  re- 

j  fining  it  into  white-falc;  are  prohibited  by  I  Ann. 

cap.  21. 

Brine  is  either  native,  as  the  fea-water,  which  by 
coCtion  turns  to  fait ;  or  factitious,  formed  by  diffol- 
ving  fait  in  water.  In  the  falt-works  at  Upwick  in 
Worcefterlhire,  there  are  found,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  pit,  three  forts  of  brine,  each  of  a  different 
flrength.  They  are  drawn  by  a  pump  ;  and  that  in 
the  bottom,  fir  ft  brought  up,  is  called  firjl  man  ;  the 
next,  middle  man;  and  the  third,  lajl  mart. 

Leach  Brink,  a  name  given  to  what  drops  from  the 
corned  fait  in  draining  and  drying,  which  they  preferve 
and  boil  again  ;  being  ftronger  than  any  brine  in  the 
pit.  There  is  fand  found  is  all  the  Staffordlhire  brines 
after  coCtion  ;  but  naturalifts  obferve,  it  did  not  pre- 
exilt  in  the  water,  but  rather  is  the  produft  of  the 
boiling.  Some  fteep  their  feed-wheat  in  brine,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fmut.  Brine  is  alfo  commended  as  of  efficacy 
againft  gangrenes. 

Brine  alfo  denotes  a  pickle  pregnant  with  fait, 
wherein  things  are  ileeped  to  keep. 

Brink- pans ,  the  pits  wherein  the  falt-water  is  retain¬ 
ed,  and  fuffered  to  Hand,  to  bear  the  adion  of  the  fun, 
i  whereby  it  is  converted  into  fait.  There  are  divers 
forts  of  falt-pans,  as  the  water-pan,  fecond  pan,  fun- 
pan  ;  the  water  being  transferred  orderly  from  one  to 
another. 

BRiNE-pit,  in  fait- making,  the  fait  fpring  from 
whence  the  water  to  be  boiled  into  fait  is  taken.  There 
are  of  thefe  fprings  in  many  places  ;  that  at  Nampt- 


wich,  in  Chelhire,  is  alone  fufficient,  according  to  the  Brine, 
account  of  the  people  of  the  place,  to  yield  fait  for  the  v— ' 

whole  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  under  the  government  of 
certain  lords  and  regulators,  who,  that  the  market  may 
not  be  overftocked,  will  not  fuffer  more  than  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  the  fait  to  be  made  yearly.  See  the 
next  article. 

Brine  Springs ,  are  fountains  which  flow  with  falt- 
water  inftead  of  freih.  Of  thefe  there  are  a  good  number 
in  South  Britain,  but  though  not  peculiar  to  this  ifland, 
are  far  from  being  common  in  the  countries  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  There  are  fome  of  them  in  feveral  different  coun¬ 
ties  ;  and  perhaps,  on  a  due  fearch,  others  might  be  dif- 
covered*.  The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  already  known  *  Campbell'* 
are,  one  at  Eaft-Chennock  in  Somerfetihire,  about  Political 
20  miles  from  the  fea.  Another  at  Leamington  in  Survey, 
Warwickihire,  very  near  the  river  Learn  ;  which,  how-^°^I-P  ^' 
ever,  is  but  weak.  Such  a  fpring  likewife  runs  into  the 
river  Cherwell  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  feveral  more  in 
Weftmoreland  and  Yorkfhire :  but  as  they  are  but 
poor,  and  the  fuel  in  mod  of  thofe  counties  fcarce 
and  dear,  no  fait  is  prepared  from  them.  At  Barrow- 
dale  near  Grange,  three  miles  from  Kefwick  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  a  pretty  drong  fpring  rifes  in  a  level  near  a 
mofs,  1 6  gallons  of  the  water  of  which  yield  one  of 
pure  fait ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is 
confidered  that  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  lefs  than  22  gallons  of  the  waters  of  the 
German  ocean.  At  a  place  called  Salt-water  Haugh, 
near  Butterpy,  in  the  bilhopric  of  Durham,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  fait  fprings  which  rife  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  Weare,  for  the  fpace  of  about  40  yards  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth  j  but  particularly  one  out 
of  a  rock,  which  is  fo  drong  that  in  a  .hot  fummer’s 
day  the  furface  will  be  covered  with  a  pure  white  fait. 

At  Wellon,  in  Staffordlhire,  there  are  brine  pits 
which  afford  about  a  ninth  part  of  very  fine  white  fait. 

There  are  others  at  Enfon,  St  Thomas,  and  in  the 
parilh  of  lngeflre,  but  fo  weak  that  they  are  not 
wrought ;  though  it  is  believed,  that  by  boring,  dronger 
fprings  might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
Lancalhire  there  are  feveral  fait  fprings,  but  (if  we  ex¬ 
cept  that  at  Barton,  which  is  as  rich  as  the  fpring  at 
Norwich)  by  no  means  fo  famous  as  thofe  of  Chelhire, 
called  in  general  by  the  name  of  the  wiches.  Nampt- 
wich  on  the  river  Weever,  has  a  noble  fpring  not  far 
from  the  river,  which  is  fo  rich  as  to  yield  one  fixth-part 
of  pure  white  fait.  At  fix  miles  didance  dands  North- 
wich,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Weever  and  the  Dan  ; 
where  the  brine  is  dill  richer,  fince  they  obtain  fix 
ounces  of  fait  from  1 6  of  water.  There  are,  even  at 
this  day,  fome  vifible  remains  of  a  Roman  caufevvay 
between  thefe  two  towns.  The  inhabitants  of  Wales, 
who,  before  that  country  was  incorporated  into  Eng¬ 
land,  were  fupplied  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  with  that 
neceffary  commodity  from  thefe  two  towns,  called  the 
former  Hellatb  Wen ,  and  the  latter  Hellath  Du ;  i.  e. 
the  white  and  black  fait  pit.  In  1670,  a  rock  of  fait 
was  difeovered  at  a  fmall  didance  from  Norwich, 
which  has  been  wrought  to  a  great  depth,  and  to  a 
vad  extent,  fo  as  to  be  juflly  edeemed  one  of  the 
greated  curiofities  in  England  ;  and  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  there  is  an  immenfe  body  of  foffile  fait  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  under  this  whole  county ; 
fince,  upon  boring,  brine  pits  have  been  found  in  many 
4  B  a  places 
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places  on  both  fides  the  river  W tever.  Tills  is  the 
more  likely,  fince,  at  Middlewjch,  which  ftaads  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Croke  and  the  Dan,  there  are 
falt-fprings  with  a  frelh  brook  running  between  them. 
The  brines  from  thefe  pits  are  of  dnequal  ftrength  :  but 
when  mixed,  they  commonly  obtain  four  ounces  of  fait 
from  a  pound  of  brine.  Experience  (hows,  that  in 
thefe  fprings  the  water  is  ftrongeft  neareft  the  bottom, 
richer  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet,  and  when  long 
drawn  than  when  fir  A  wrought.  But  thefe  are  no  rules 
jn  refpedl  to  other  falt-fprings,  fince  in  thofe  of  Franche 
Compte  the  brine  is  ftrongeft  in  wet  weather.  There 
are  feveral  other  bodies  diffolved  in  thefe  brines  befides 
fait  ;  in  fome  a  fulphureous  fubftance,  which  fublimes 
as  the  brine  heats  ;  a  fort  of  dirty  ochre  which  difcolours 
the  brine,  but,  if  fuffered  to  Hand,  fpeedily  fubfides  ; 
and  in  moft  brines  a  calcareous,  or  rather  felenitic  earth, 
which  fettles  to  the  bottom  of  the  pansf . 

To  BRING-to,  in  navigation,  to  check  the  courfe 
of  a  fhip  when  (he  is  advancing,  by  arranging  the 
fails  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  (hall  counteract  each 
other,  and  prevent  her  either  from  retreating  or  mo¬ 
ving  forward.  In  this  fituation  the  (hip  is  faid  to  lie 
by,  or  lie  to  ;  having,  according  to  the  fea-phrafe,  fpme 
of  her  fails  aback ,  to  oppofe  the  force  of  thofe  which 
are  full ;  or  having  them  otherwife  fiiortened  by  being 
furled,  or  hauled  up  in  the  brails. 

BmNGtNG-to,  is  generally  ufed  to  detain  a  fhip  in 
any  particular  ftation,  in  order  to  wait  the  approach  of 
fome  other  that  may  be  advancing  towards  her ;  or  to 
retard  her  courfe  occafionally  near  any  port  in  the 
courfe  of  a  voyage. 

Bringing-In  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  fame  as  to 
fay,  keep  down  the  nofe  of  a  horfe  that  boars  and  toffes 
his  nofe  in  the  wind:  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
branch. 

BRINING  of  corn,  in  hulbandry,  an  operation 
performed  on  the  wheat-feed,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
fmut.  A  liquor  isto  be  prepared  for  this  purpofe, by  put¬ 
ting  70  gallons  of  water  into  a  tub  (like  a  mafh-tub 
ufed  for  brewing),  and  a  corn-bufhel  of  unflaked  lime- 
llone.  This  is  to  be  well  ftirred  till  the  whole  is  dif¬ 
folved,  and  left  to  Hand  for  30  hours  ;  after  which  it 
is  to  be  drained  off  into  another  tub,  in  the  manner 
praCtifed  for  beer.  In  this  way  about  a  hogfhead  of 
ftrong  lime-water  will  be  obtained,  to  which  muft  be 
added  three  pecks  of  fait.  The  wheat  muft  be  fteeped 
in  this  pickle,  by  running  it  gently,  and  in  fmall  quan¬ 
tities,  into  a  broad-bottomed  baflcet  of  about  24  inches 
in  diameter,  and  20  inches  deep,  and  Itirring  it.  .  The 
light  feed  that  floats  muft  be  {trained  off  with  a  {train¬ 
er,  and  muft  not  be  fown.  When  the  bafltet  has  been 
drawn  up,  and  drained  of  the  pickle,  the  wheat  will 
be  fit  for  fowing  in  two  hours  after  the  brining. 

Brining  of  hay-ricks ,  a  practice  common  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  of  mixing  fait  with  the  hay  as  it  is  Hacked. 

BRIONNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
feated  on  the  river  Rille.  E.  Long.  o.  pi.  N-  Lat. 
49.  51. 

BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  lower  Auvergne. 
There  are  two  Brioudes,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
each  other  ;  the  one  is  called  Church  Brioude ,  the  other 
Old  Brioude.  The  houfes  are  built  after  the  antique 
manner,  and  are  badly  difpofed.  The  canons  are  all 
temporal  lords  and  counts.  It  is  in  no  diocefe,  but  de¬ 


pends  immediately  on  the  Pope.  There  are  fevera!  eon-  Edijutrst 
vents ;  and,  among  the  reft,  the  church  of  St  Ferrol,  J1 
which  is  highly  celebrated.  Near  the  Old  Town  is  a  ,  . 

ftone-bridge  on  the  river  AUier,  which  confifts  of  one  Y  J~f 
arch  :  this  is  efteemed  a  ttupendous  ftrudture,  and  is 
thought  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  no  manufactures.  It  is  fituated  in  E.  Long, 

3.  25.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

BRIQUERAS,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  feated  in  the 
valley  of  Lucern,  three  miles  from  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  four  fouth  of  Pignerol.  It  had  a  very  ftrong 
caftle  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  1 6th  century  ;  but 
when  the  French  got  footing  in  it,  it  was  ruined,  that 
is,  before  they  delivered  it  up  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  in- 
1696.  E.  Long.  7.  24.  N.  Lat.  44.  41. 

BR1SACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of' 

Brifgaw.  It  was  twice  in  poffeflion  of  the  French  ;  but 
reftored  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  confequence  ef 
treaties  of  peace.  It  was  a  very  ftrong  place,  but.  the 
fortifications  have  been  demoliftied.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  where  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  E.  Long. 

7.  49.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

Brisach  (New),  a  town  of  France,  in  Alface,  built 
by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  over  againft  Old  Brifach,  and 
fortified  by  Vauban.  It  is  32  miles  fouth  of  Stralburg. 

E.  Long.  7.  46.  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

BRISEIS,  or  Hippodamia,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
wife  of  Mynes  king  of  Lyrnefla.  After  Achilles  had 
taken  that  city,  and  killed  her  hulband,  {he  became  his 
captive.  That  hero  loved  her  tenderly;  but  Agamem. 
non  taking  her  from  him,  Ihe  became  the  accidental 
caufe  of  numberlefs  diforders  in  the  Grecian  army. 
Achilles,  enraged,  retired  to  his  tent ;  and,  till  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  refufed  to  fight  againft  the  Tro¬ 
jans.  The  refentment  of  this  prince  is  finely  painted 
in  the  Iliad. 


BRISGAW,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  50 
miles  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  The  principal  places 
are  Old  Brifach,  New  Brifach,  Freyburgh,  Rbtnmarck, 
and  an  ifland  in  the  Rhine. 

BRISIACUS  mons  (anc.  geog.)>  a  town  on  the 
right  or  caft  fide  of  the  Rhine.  Now  Brifac,  fituate 
on  a  round  hill ;  a  fortified  town  of  Suabia,  and  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Old  Brifac .  E.  Long.  7. 
15.  Lat.  48.  10. 

BRISSOT  (Peter),  one  of  the  ableft  phyficians  of 
the  1 6th  century,  was  horn  at  Fontenai  le  Comte  in- 
Poitou.  He  ftudied  at  Paris  ;  and',  having  taken-  hik 
doftor's  degree,  bent  his  thoughts  to  the  reforming  of 
phyfic,  by  reftoring  the  precepts  of  Hippocrates  and 
GaleD,  and  exploding  the  maxims  of  the  Arabians :  to 
this  purpofe  he  publicly  explained  Galen’s  works,,  in* 
Head  of  thofe  of  Avicenna,  Rhafis,  and  Meffue.  He  af¬ 
terwards  refolved  to  travel  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
plants  ;  and  going  to  Portugal,  praftifed  phyfic  in  the 
city  of  Ebora.  His  new  method  of  bleeding  in  pleu- 
rilies,  on  the  fide  where  the  pleurify  was,  raifed  a  kind 
of  civil  war  among  the  Portuguefe  phyficians ;  it  was 
brought  before  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  who  at  la  it 
gave  judgment,  that  the  opinion  aferibed  to  Briffot 
was  the  pure  doftrine  of  Galen.  The  partisans  of  De¬ 
nys,  his  opponent,  appealed  in  1529^0  the  emperor, to- 
prevent  the  pradlice,  as  being  attended  with  deftrudlive 
confequeuces ;  but  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy  hap¬ 
pening 
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i  pening  to  die,  st  this  time  of  a  pleurify,  after  having  St  Mary  Ratcliff  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft,  not  only  Briftol. 

•  been  bled  on  the  oppofite  fide,  the  prolecution  drop-  here,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  church,  be-  * 

~~  ped.  He  wrote  an  Apology  for  his  practice  ;  but  died  fides  two  monuments  of  the  founder  William  Cannings, 

before  it  was  publifhed,  in.  1552  ;  but  Anthony  Lu-  who  had  been  five  times  mayor  of  this  city,  one  in  the 

ceus,  his  friend,  printed  it  at  Paris  three  years  after,  habit  of  a  magiftrate,  and  another  in  that  of  a  pried 

Ren3tus  Moreau  procured  3.  new  edition  of  it  at  Paris  (for  in  his  latter  days  he  took  orders),  there  is  one  of 
in  1622  ;  and  annexed  to  it  a  treatife  intitled  De  wif-  Sir  William  Penn,  father  to  the  famous  quaker.  The 
Jione  fan  gum  is  in  pleuriiide ,  together  with  the  Life  of  old  bridge  over  the  Avon  confided  of  four  broad  arches, 

Briffot.  .  with  houfes  on  both  fides  like  thofe  formerly  on  Lon- 

BRISTLE,  a  rigid  gloffy  kind  of  hair  found  on  don  bridge  ;  but  this  has  been  lately  pulled  down,  and 
fwine,  and  much  ufed  by  brufh-makers,  &c.  another  erected  in  its  place.  No  carts  or  waggons  are 

BKISTOL,  a  city  of  England,  and  inferior  to  admitted  into  Briftol,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  vaults 
none,  except  London,  for  wealth,  trade,  and  number  and  gutters  made  under  ground  for  carrying  the  filth 
of  inhabitants.  Briftol  is  a  corruption  of  Brightjlow ,  as  of  the  city  into  the  river.  Queen’s-fquare,  in  this  city, 
it  was  called  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  thought  to  have  is  larger  than  any  in  London,  except  Lincoln’s-inn- 
flood  anciently  altogether  on  the  weft  or  Somerfetfhii’e  fields,  and  has  in  the  centre  an  equeftrian  flatue  of 
fide  of  the  Avon,  before  the  bridge  was  built;  but  af-  King  William  III.  All  the  gates  of  the  city  remain  en¬ 
ter  that,  it  came  to  be  partly  in  Somerfetfhire  and  tire,  and  a  part  of  the  walls ;  the  reft  were  razed  in 
partly  in  Glouceftevfhire,  until  it  was  made  a  county  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  It  is  almoft  as  broad  as 
itfelf,  though  even  before  that,  in  the  parliament  rolls,  long,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
it  was  always  placed  in  Somerfetfhire.  At  prefent,  the  about  95,000  inhabitants.  Of  the  hofpitals,  the  chief 
eaft  fide  is  by  much  the  largeft  and  moil  populous.  It  are,  1.  That  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s,  in  which  too 
had  anciently  a  caftle,  built  by  Robert  earl  of  Glou-  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  navi- 
cefter,  natural  fon  to  Henry  I.  which  was  demolifhed  gation  ;  fix  of  whom,  when  they  go  out,  have  L.  10,  and 
by  Cromwell  ;  and  the  ground  is  now  laid  out  into  the  reft  L.  8,  8s.  to  bind  them  apprentices  :  the  mafter 
flreets.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor ;  recorder  ;  is  allowed  L.  450  a-year  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
twelve  aldermen,  of  whom  the  recorder  is  one;  two  boys.  2.  Colfton’s  hofpital ;  in  which  100  boys  are 
fheriffs  ;  and  twenty-eight  common-council  men.  The  maintained  for  feven  years,  and  taught  and  apprenticed, 
recorder  is  generally  a  ferjeant  at  law,  and  fits  as  judge  as  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s.  3.  Another  founded  by  the 
in  capital  and  all  other  criminal  caufes.  The  mayor,  to  fame  gentleman  in  1691,  for  iz  men  and  12  womenr 
fnpport  his  dignity,  and  defray  his  extraordinary  ex-  with  an  allowance  of  3  s.  per  week,  and  24  fack3  of  coals 
pen«e,  is  intitled  to  certain  fees  from  fhips,  which  in  the  year.  This  charity  coft  the  founder  L.  2  000. 
long  ago  amounted  to  L.500  or  L.600.  Briftol  is  a  4.  Another  founded  partly  by  Mr  Colfton  and  partly 
bifhop’s  fee,  being  one  of  the  fix  ere&ed  by  King  by  the  merchants,  in  which  1 8  men  on  account  of  the 
Henry  VIII.  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  monafteries  and  merchants,  and  12  men  and  women  on  account  of  Mr 
religious  houfes  which  that  monarch  had  got  diffolved.  Colfton,  are  maintained.  5.  An  infirmary,  which  was 
The  cathedral  church  was  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  opened  in  1736  for  the  fick,  lame,  and  diftrefied  poor 
St  Auftin  in  Briftol,  founded  by  Robert  Fitzhaiding  of  the  city,  which  is  maintained  by  fubfcription,  be- 
fon  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  once  a  citizen  here,  by  fides  L.  5  000  bequeathed  to  it  -by  John  Eldridge,  Efq? 
him  filled  with  canons  regular  in  the  year  1 148.  At  formerly  comptroller  ©f  the  cuftoms  at  this  port.  There 
the  reformation  King  Henry  VIII.  placed  therein  a  are,  befides  thefe,  a  bridewell,  feveral  alms-houfes,  and 
dean  and  fix  prebendaries,  which  mode  of  government  charity-fchools.  There  is  alfo  a  guildhall  for  the  fef- 
ftill  continues.  During  a  great  part  of  Queen  Eliza-  fion3  and  afiizes  ;  the  mayor’s  and  Iheriffs  courts ;  a 
beth’s  reign,  his  fee  was  held  in  commendam  by  the  council-houfe,  where  the  mayor  and  aldermen  meet 
bilhop  of  Gloucefter.  This  diocefe  wa3  formed  chief-  every  day,  except  Sundays,  to  adminifter  juftice  ;  a 
ly  out  of  the  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  with  a  fmall  part  handfome  new  exchange,  with  three  entrances,  about 
from  the  diocefes  of  Wells  and  Worcefter.  It  contains  two-thirds  as  large  as  that  in  London  ;  and  a  quay  half 
moft  of  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  all  the  county  of  Dor-  a  mile  in  length,  the  moft  commodious  in  England  for 
fct,  in  which  are  236  parilhes,  of  which  64  are  impro-  (hipping  and  landing  goods,  for  which  purpofe  it  i^ 
priated.  It  hath  only  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  of  Dor-  provided  with  feveral  cranes.  In  College-green  is  a 
fet ;  is  valued  in  the  king’s  books  L. 338:  8:4,  and  (lately  high  crofs,  with  the  effigies  of  feveral  kings 
is  computed  to  be  annually  worth  L.  1 500,  including  round  it.  In  Winch-ftreet  is  a  guard-houfe,  with  bar- 
its  commendams .  The  tenths  of  the  clergy,  L.353,  racks  for  foldiers.  As  to  the  trade  of  this  city,  it  was 
j8s.  o|d  This  fee  hath  yielded  to  the  ftate  one  computed  many  years  ago  to  be  much  greater  in  pro- 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  of  St  portion,  efpecially  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indie.% 
Auguftine,  or  St  Auftin,  in  Briftol,  was  valued  at  than  that  of  London.  Fifty  fail,  fome  of  them  (hips  ot 
the  diffolution  at  L  670  :  13  :  1 1,  when  it  was  eredted  ccnfiderable  burden,  have  arrived  here  at  One  time,  or 
into  a  cathedral  by  King  Henry  VIII.  by  the  name  of  very  near  one  another,,  from  the  Weft  Indies.  For  this 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  To  this  trade,  and  that  to  Ireland,  it  is  much  better  fituated 
cathedral  belongs  a  bifhop,  a  dean,  an  archdeacon,  a  than  London,  befides  the  great  advantages  it  poffeffes 
chancellor,  fix  prebendaries,  and  other  inferior  officers  of  an  inland  na>vigation  by  the  Wye  and  Severn.  Their 
and  (ervants.  Befides  the  cathedral,  there  are  18  pa-  trade  Extends  to  the  Baltic,  Norway,  Holland,  Ham- 
riffi-  churches ;  and  here  are  diftenters  of  all  denomi-  burgh,  Guinea,  and  the  Straits.  The  largeft  lhipa 
nations,  of  whom  the  quakers  are  very  refpeftable  both  are  difeharged  at  Hungroad,  four  miles  below  the  cityr 
for  their  wealth  and  numbers.  Of  the  paruh-churches,  and  the  goods  are  brought  to  the  quay  by  lighters. 

For 
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For  building,  equipping,  and  repairing  lliips,  there  are 
docks,  yards,  rope-walks,  and  fhip-wrights.  Here  are 
fome  confiderable  woollen  manufactures  ;  and  no  lefs 
than  1  5  glafs-houfes,  for  which  Kiugfwood  and  Mendip 
-furnifh  the  coals.  The  city  companies  are  13  :  1.  The 
merchant  adventurers.  2 .  The  merchant  tailors.  3.  The 
mercers.  4.  The  map  boilers.  5.  The  tobacconifts. 
6.  The  butchers.  7.  The  barbers.  8.  Thetylers.  9. The 
liolliers,  who  are  the  lied- men.  IO.  Shoemakers.  11. 
Coopers.  12.  Bakers.  13.  Smiths.  For  fupplying  the 
city  with  water  there  are  fix  public  conduits ;  and 
handfomc  liaekney-coachcs  may  be  hired  at  very  rea- 
fonable  rates,  but  they  do  not  ply  in  the  ftreets.  There 
are  alfo  ilage-coaches,  which  fet  out  every  day  for 
Bath,  London,  and  other  places.  A  mile  below  the 
city,  clofe  by  the  river,  is  the  hot  well,  whofe  waters 
are  fpecilie  for  the  diabetes,  and  good  in  plithilical, 
fcorbulic,  and  inflammatory  diforders.  Hither  is  a 
great  refort  in  the  fummer  of  invalids,  as  well  as  other 
company;  for  whofe  accommodation  and  entertainment 
there  is  a  pump-room,  ball  room,  coffee-houfe,  with 
taverns,  and  a  great  number  of  elegant  lodging-houfes, 
both  below  on  a  level  with  the  well,  and  above  in  the 
delightful  village  of  Clifton,  which  is  flcuated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  from  whence  there  are  downs  extending 
feveral  miles,  where  the  company  ride  out  for  exercife. 
Nothing  can  be  more  pure  and  falutary  than  the  air  of 
thefe  downs,  which  afford  a  variety  of  the  molt  roman¬ 
tic  and  agreeable  profpects,  comprehending  Kingroad, 
with  the  fhip3  at  anchor,  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  In  the  rocks  above  the  well  are 
found  thofe  fix-cornered  ftones  called  BriJlol-Jlones  ;  but 
they  are  not  fo  plentiful  now  as  in  Camde'n’s  days, 
when,  he  fays,  whole  bufhels  might  have  been  eafily 
gathered.  In  this  city  is  a  theatre,  where  plays  are 
afted  almoft  every  night  during  the  recefs  of  the  come¬ 
dians  from  the  metropolis.  There  are  two  annual  fairs, 
to  which  the  concourfe  is  fo  great,  that  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  inns  have  filled  loabeds  a-piece  with  their  gnefts. 
I11  the  winter  feafon  there  is  an  affembly  every  Thurf- 
day  for  the  gayer  part  of  the  citizens  of  both  fexes. 
About  half  way  betwixt  Biiftol  and  Bath,  at  a  place 
called. Warmly,  a  company  of  Briftol  merchants  have 
erected  a  noble  manufacture  of  pins  and  other  brafs 
utenfils,  which  employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  inclu¬ 
ding  about  200  children  of  both  fexes  from  feven  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  All  the  different  ope¬ 
rations  of  melting,  fplitting,  drawing,  hammering, 
turning,  &c.  are  performed  by  wheels  worked  with 
water,  which  is  raifed  by  two  fire-engines  of  a  very 
curious  mechanifm.  The  city  of  Briftol  gives  the 
title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hervey,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that 
whoever  marries  a  citizen’s  daughter  becomes  free  of 
the  city. 

New  Bristol,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bucks 
in  Pennfylvania,  lituated  on  the  river  Hela war, about  20 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  W.  Long.  75.  N.  Lat. 
4°.  45. 

Bristol  Water.  Of  the  four  principal  warm  waters 
naturally  produced  in  England  this  is  the  lead  fo.  As 
the  Bath  waters  are  proper  where  the  fecretions  are 
defective,  fo  the  Briftol  water  is  of  fervice  where  they 
exceed  the  requirements  of  health.  The  Bath  water 
warms  j  the  Briftol  cools.  Bath  water  helps  the  fto- 


mach,  inteftines,  and  nerves;  the  Briftol  favours  the  Britain..! 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  bladder.  Except  a  jaundice  attend, -v***-' 
the  Briftol  water  may  be  of  ufe  in  dropfies  by  its  dry¬ 
ing  and  diuretic  qualities.  Dr  Wynter  afferts,  that 
there  is  no  iron  in  Briftol  water ;  and  that  its  mineral 
contents  are  chalk,  lapis  calcareus,  and  calaminaris. 

Five  gallons  of  this  water,  after  evaporation,  afforded 
only  3  iii.  and  gr.  ii.  of  a  mineral-like  fubftance.  The 
difeafes  in  which  this  water  is  ufeful  are  internal  hae- 
morihagies,  immoderate  menfes,  internal  inflamations, 
fpitting  blood,  dyfentery,  purulent  ulcers  of  the  vifeera, 
confumption,  dropfy,  feurvy  with  heat,  ftone,  gravel, 
ftrangury,  habitual  gout,  atrophy,  flow  fever,  fero- 
phula,  gleets,  and  diabetes,  in  which  laft  it  is  a  fpe- 
cific,  and  may  be  drank  as  freely  as  the  thirft  requires 
it.  The  hotter  months  are  the  heft  for  ufing  it.  The 
Briftol  and  Matlock  waters  are  of  exactly  the  fame 
qualities.  Doctors  Mead  and  Lane  firft  eftablifhed 
the  reputation  of  Briftol  waters  in  difeafes  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder. 

BRITAIN,  or  Great  Britain,  the  moft  confidcr- 
able  of  all  the  European  iflands,  extends  from  the  Li¬ 
zard  Point,  in  the  latitude  of  about  50°  to  Dunefbay- 
head  in  latitude  5H.  30.  N.  or,  taking  it  in  a  ftraight 
line  from  north  to  louth,  about  eight  degrees  or  55a 
miles ;  and  from  Dover  head  on  the  eaft  to  Land’s- 
end  on  the  weft  comprehends  about  feven  degrees  of 
longitude,  which  maybe  computed  at  about  290  miles: 
but  the  form  being  very  irregular,  and  leffening  con¬ 
tinually  towards  the  north,  proper  allowances  muft  be 
made  in  computing  its  dimenfions.  r 

The  ancient  name  of  this  ifland  was  Albion,  the  name  Albion  1 
Britain  being  then  common  to  all  the  iflands  round  it.  ancient 
Hence  Agathemerus,  fpeaking  of  the  Britifh  iflands, ' ania* 

“  They  are  many  in  number  (fays  lie);  but  the  moft 
confiderable  among  them  are  Hibernia  and  Albion.” 

And  Ptolmy,  to  the  chapter  wherein  he  deferibes  the 
ifland  now  called  Great  Britain,  prefixes  the  following 
title  :  “  The  fituation  of  Albion  a  Britifh  ifland.”  But 
as  this  far  excelled  the  other  Britifli  iflands,  the  name 
of  Albion  in  procefs  of  time  was  laid  quite  afide,  and 
that  of  Britain  ufed  in  its  ftead.  By  this  nAme  it  was  % 
known  in  Pliny’s  time,  and  even  in  Caefar’s  The  origin  Origin 
of  both  thefe  names  is  very  uncertain.  Some  derive  that  hediffe' 
of  Albion  from  the  Greek  word  alpbon,  which,  accord- lialnesi 
ing  to  Feftus,  fignifies  white,  the  chalky  cliffs  that 
in  feveral  places  rife  on  the  fouthern  coafts  having 
that  colour;  while  others  pretend  this  name  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  a  giant  feigned  to  have  been  the 
fon  of  Neptune,  and  mentioned  by  feveral  ancient  au¬ 
thors.  Some  etymologifts  have  recourfe  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  others  to  the  Phoenician  ;  alben  in  the  former  fig- 
nifying  white ,  and  alp  in  the  latter  iignifying  high.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Britain  is  no  lefs  uncertain  than 
that  of  Albion.  Nennius  and  fome  other  Britifh  wri¬ 
ters  derive  it  from  Brutus,  whom  they  likewife  call 
Brito,  the  fifth  in  defeent  from  the  celebrated  iEneas. 

Others  derive  it  from  the  Britifh  words  pryd  cain,  that 
is,  a  white  form,  foftened  by  degrees  into  Britannia. 

Camden  derives  it  from  the  word  brith,  which,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  the  ifland,  fignifies  painted ;  and 
tania,  importing,  in  Greek,  a  region  or  country  ;  fo 
that  the  word  Britbania,  changed  in  procefs  of  time 
into  Britannia,  expreffes  what  the  Britons  really  were, 
that  is,  painted.  Somner,  difliking  Camden’s  etymolo- 

5  gy» 
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gy,  propofes  another,  viz.  that  the  name  Britain  comes  of  their  fubje&s,  or  greater  hopes  of  a  peaceable  and  Britai 
''  from  brydio ;  iignifying,  in  the  Britilh  tongue,  rage,  happy  reign.  u— mJ 

and  pointing  out  the  violent  motion  of  the  fea  that  fur-  Thofe  hopes,  however,  were  foon  blafted ;  and  the 
rounds  the  ifland.  Mr  Whittaker,  in  his  Hiftory  of  hiftory  of  this  monarch’s  reign  confifts  of  little  elfe 
Manchefter,  derives  it  from  the  word  brith ,  brie't ,  hr  it,  than  a  detail  of  difputes  and  contentions  between  him 
bris,  ox  brig,  which,  he  fays,  fignifies  divided  or  Jtriprd.  and  his  parliament.  A  particular  and  minute  account 
Againft  the  firft  of  thefe  etymologies  it  may  be  object-  of  fuch  tranfaCtions  could  afford  very  little  entertain¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  founded  on  a  fable  :  and  againft  the  other  ment  4.  but  it  is  of  impor  tance  to  know  their  origin,  as 
four  lies  one  common  and  unanfwerable  objection  ;  they  are  to  be  reckoned  the  ultimate  caufes  of  thofe 
which  is,  that  the  name  of  Britain  was  given  to  the  fucceeding  events  which  make  fo  confpicuous  a  figure 
ifland  by  foreigners,  who  could  not  borrow  it  from  in  the  annals  of  Britain.  f 

the  Britilh  tongue,  with  which  they  were  in  all  like-  In  thofe  barbarous  ages  which  preceded  the  period  General 
lihood  unacquainted.  That  the  ifland  received  the  we  are  now  entering  upon,  the  human  mind,  enervated 
name  of  Britain  from  foreigners  is  evident,  fmce  the  by  fuperftition,  and  obfcured  by  ignorance  of  every  art  tj,at  t;m?ij 
natives  never  ftyled  themfelves  Britons ,  nor  their  coun-  and  fcienee,  feemed  to  have  given  up  all  pretenfions  to 
try  Britain;  their  true  name  being  Cumri,  or  Cumbri;  liberty,  either  religious  or  civil.  Unlimited  and  uncon- 
whence  Cambria  the  name  of  Wales  to  this  day  among  trouled  defpotifm  prevailed  every  where;  and  though 
the  Wellh.  England  fuffered  lefs  in  this  refpect  than  almoft  any 

The  learned  Bochart,  (peaking  of  the  colonies  and  other  nation,  the  many  examples  of  arbitrary  power 
language  of  the  Phoenicians,  offers  a  conjecture  which  exerted  by  her  fovercigns,  queen  Elizabeth  herfelf, 
moll  of  our  modern  writers  have  adopted  as  the  mod  James’s  immediate  predeceffor,  not  excepted,  (how  that 
natural.  The  Phoenicians,  according  to  that  writer,  they  were  very  far  from  being  then  a  free  people.  An 
called  this  ifland  and  fome  others  near  it,  Barat  Anas,  inconteftable  proof  of  this,  and  an  evidence  how  little 
that  is,  the  land  or  country  of  tin  or  lead,  and  more  con-  reftraint  at  that  time  the  people  could  lay  upon  the  au- 
tra&edly  Bratanac;  which  name,  palling  from  the  Phce-  thority  of  the  fovereign,  is,  that  the  proceedings  of 
nicians  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  thefe  to  the  Romans,  parliament  were  accounted,  even  by  themfelves,  of  fa 
might  have  been  foftened  into  that  of  Britannic a  and  little  confequence,  that  they  were  not  at  the  trouble  to 
Britannia.  That  the  Phoenicians  firft  difcovered  thefe  keep  journals  of  them.  It  was  not  till  the  year 
ifla?ids,  which  were  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  called  1607,  four  years  after  the  accellion  of  James,  that 
Cafiterides,  and  are  proved  by  Camden  to  be  our  Scilly  parliamentary  journals  were  kept,  at  the  motion  of 
iflands,  appears  both  from  Strabo  and  Pliny;  of  whom  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  member  of  great  authority  in 
the  former  tells  us,  that  the  Phoenicians  firft  brought  the  houfe,  5 

tin  from  the  Cafliterides,  which  they  fold  to  the  Greeks ;  The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  being  at  that  time  Parliament 
but  kept  the  trade  to  themfelves,  and  the  place  private ;  of  fo  little  confequence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feflions  of  little  con- 
and  the  latter  writes,  that  Mediocritus  was  the  firft  were  not  regular,  or  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  “<icratio£' 
who  brought  lead  from  the  Cafliterides ;  where  Bochart  the  choice  or  continuance  of  the  members.  In  the  reign 
fhows  that  we  ought  to  read  Melichartus,  who  is  the  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  predeceffors,  the  feflions  of  par- 
Phoenician  Hercules  of  Sanchoniatho,  to  whom  that  liament  did  not  continue  above  the  twelfth  part  fo  long 
nation  afcribe  their  firft  weilern  difcoveries.  But  not-  as  the  vacations.  It  was  then  ufual,  after  parliaments 
withftanding  the  care  of  the  Phoenicians  to  conceal  had  been  prolonged  beyond  one  fcllion,  for  the  chan- 
thefe  iflands,  the  Greeks  at  laft  difcovered  them  ;  and  cellor  to  exert  a  difcretionary  authority  of  iffuing  new 
gave  them  the  name  of  Ca fit er ides,  which,  in  the  Greek  writs  to  fupply  the  place  of  any  members  whom  he 
tongue,  fignifies  the  fame  with  Barat  Anac  In  the  Phoc-  judged  incapable  of  attending,  either  on  account  of 
nician.  This  name  was  at  firft  given  to  the  iflands  of  their  employment,  ficknefs,  or  other  impediment.  No 
Scilly  already  mentioned,  but  by  degrees  communicated  pra&iae  could  be  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than  this, 
to  all  the  others  lying  in  the  fame  fea.  Thus  Bochart.  as  it  gave  the  chancellor,  and  confequently  the  fove- 
But  after  all,  his  opinion,  however  plaufible  in  appear-  reign,  an  opportunity  of  garbling  at  pleafure  the  re- 
ance,  may  be  as  foreign  to  the  purpofe  as  any  of  the  prefeatatives  of  the  nation  :  yet  fo  little  was  liberty  at 
reft  ;  many  inftances  of  names  given  to  new-difeovered  that  time  underftood,  that  the  commons,  of  their  owiv 
countries  flowing  that  the  origin  of  fuch  names  is  not  accord,  without  the  leaft  court  influence  or  intrigue,  and 
always  owing  to  reafon,  but  often  to  chance  or  ca-  contrary  to  fome  former  votes  of  their  own,  confirmed 
price.  the  chancellor’s  power  in  this  refpeCt  in  the  23d  of  E- 

The  general  divi lion  of  Britain  is  into  England,  liaabeth.  Nor  did  they  proceed  any  farther  in  the  af- 
Scotland,  and  Wales  ;  for  a  particular  defeription  fertion  of  their  privileges,  than  to  vote,  that  “  during 
and  hiftory  of  which,  fee  thefe  articles.  the  fitting  of  parliament  there  do  not,  af  anytime,  any- 

d  In  the  year  1603,  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  writ  go  out  for  the  chooling  or  returning  any  member 
0  England  fell  under  the  dominion  of  one  fovereign,  by  without  the  warrant  of  the  houfe.”-  .  1 

the  accellion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  throne  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  or  beginning  of  the  ^ 

of  England.  He  derived  his  title  to  the  latter  from  17th  century,  a  great  revolution  took  place,  though  in- 14' 
being  the  grandfon  of  Margaret  eldeft  daughter  to  fenfibly,  throughout  all  Europe..  Arts  and  fciences 
Henry  VII.  of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  began  to  flourilh,  commerce  and  navigation  were  greatly 
all  the  male  line,  his  hereditary  right  remained  incon-  extended,  and  learning  of  all  kinds- began  to  diffufe  it- 
teftable.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  lateft  breath,  felf.  By  more  enlarged  views,  the  love  of  freedom  be- 
had  recognized  him  for  her  fucceffor  ;.  fo  that  few  fo-  gan,.  in  England  efpeeially,  to  take  place  in  the  breads 
vereigns  ever  afeended  a  throne  with  mere  approbation  of  moll  people  of  birth  and  education  ;  and  this  was 

greatly 
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Britain,  ^greatly  promoted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  tary  and  a  divine  right;  ritty,  fo  fully  v 


Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians.  From  the  example  of  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whofe  members  had  fo 
often  facrificed  their  lives  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  a  pa¬ 
triotic  fpirit  began  to  arife  ;  and  a  defire  of  circumfcri- 
bing  the  exceffiye  prerogative  and  arbitrary  proceed* 
ings  of  the  crown  began  fecretly  to  take  place  through- 
8  out  the  nation. 

Grievances  Nor  was  this  defire  unreafonable,  or  without  a  folid 
the  nation  foundation.  During  the  laft  years  of  queen  Elizabeth’s 
|j  .n,.  rejgn>  j.jjg  commerce>  navigation,  and  number  of  fea- 


s  he  perfuaded 


it  that 
laboured 
under. 


that  he  was  the  abfolute  proprietor  of  his  fubjedts,  that 
in  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  in  1621,  he  told  them, 
that  he  “  wifhed  them  to  have  faid  that  their  privileges 
were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permiffion  of  him  and 
his  anceftors.”  And  when  the  fame  parliament  pro- 
tefted  that  “  the  liberties,  franchifes,  privileges,  and 
jurifdidtions  of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  undoubt¬ 
ed  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  fubje&s  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  he  was  fo  enraged,  that  fending  for  the  journals 
of  the  commons,  he,  with  his  own  hand,  before  the 


n  in  England,  had  fenfibly  decayed.  A  remonftrance  council,  tore  out  this  proteftation;  and  ordered  his  rea- 


from  the  Trinfty-houfe  in  J602  fays,  that  fince  1588, 
the  number  of  feamen  and  (hipping  had  decayed  about 
a  third  part.  Every  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftry  was  fet¬ 
tered  by  monopolies.;  and  by  exclufive  companies, 
which  arc  only  another  fpecies  of  monopoly,  almoft  all 
foreign  trade,  except  that  to  France,  was  brought  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engroflers,  and  all  profpeft  reign. 


fons  to  be  inferted  in  the  council  book. 

Such  were  the  oppofite  difpofuion3  of  the  prince 
and  parliament,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Scottifh 
line  ;  difpofitions  juft  beginning  to  exift  and  to  appear 
in  parliament,  but  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  and  openly 
avowed  on  the  part  of  the  king,  throughout  his  whole 
>n* 

The  confequence  of  fuch  oppofite  difpofitions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  king  and  parliament  was,  that  during  this 
reign  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were  violently  and 
openly  attacked;  but  the  chief  grounds  of  dilcontent ReafonJ 


of  future  improvement  in  commerce  was  for  ever  facri- 
■ficed  to  a  little  temporary  advantage  of  the  fovereign. 

Thefe  companies,  though  arbitrarily  erefted,  had  car¬ 
ried  their  privileges  fo  far,  that  almoft  all  the  com-  t  _t  ....  _  _  o _  _  _ 

tnerce  of  England  centered  in  London  ;  the  cuftoms  of  were  money  and  religion.  The  king’s  high  notions  tbe  dim 
*1.  _ _ j*.  _ _ _ 4.^.1  4.^  r .  _ _ _ — 4.*  ~ _ 1  „  l  • _  : _ .* _ u „  110ns  bfl 


that  port  alone  amounted  to  Jio,o©ol.  a-year;  while 
thofe  of  all  the  kingdom  befide  amounted  only  to 
17,000.;  nay,  the  whole  trade  of  London  was  confi¬ 
ned  to  about  200  citizens,  who  were  ealily  enabled,  by 
combining  among  themfelves,  to  fix  whatever  price  they 
pleafed  both  on  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation. 


the  crown,  by  which  the  officers  of  the  honfehold  were 
•empowered  to  take,  without  confent  of  the  owners, 
provifions  for  the  king’s  family,  and  carts  and  horfes 


of  the  royal  prerogative  made  him  imagine  he  had  alween 
right  to  whatever  fums  he  pleafed  to  demand;  and  his kin^ai 
profufion  caufed  him  to  diflipate  in  a  Ihort  time  the  pai-fan 
fcanty  fupplies  he  could  extort  from  the  parliament, 
who  feem  to  have  behaved  as  unrcafonably  on  the  one 
hand  as  James  himfelf  did  on  the  other.  With  regard  Averfi 
Beftdes  this,  the  fubjefts  were  burdened  by  ward  (hips  to  religious  matters,  the  nation  was  at  that  time  great- Jarnes; 
and  purveyances.  The  latter  was  an  old  prerogative  of  ly  infe&ed  with  puritanifm.  Though  the  feverities  oft*lcPv‘ 

Elizabeth  had  almoft  totally  fupprefled  the  Papifts,  it 
had  been  otherwife  with  tbe  Puritans.  So  much  had 
they  increafed  by  the  very  means  which  had  diminifhed 
for  the  removal  of  his  baggage,  upon  paying  a  ftated  the  number  of  catholics,  that  no  lefs  than  750  clergy- 
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price  for  them.  The  king  had  alfo  a  power  of  fend¬ 
ing  any  perfon,  without  his  confent,  on  whatever  mef- 
fage  he  pleafed;  and  thus  he  could  eafily  force  any  in- 


men  of  that  perfuafion  figned  a  petition  to  James  on 
his  acceffion.  They  hoped  that  the  king,  having  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  Scotland,  and  having  always 


dividual  to  pay  him  whatever  money  he  chofe,  rather  profeffed  an  attachment  to  the  church  eftablifhed  there, 
than  be  Lent  out  of  the  country  on  a  difagreeable  er-  would  at  leaft  abate  the  rigour  of  the  laws  enafted 
rand.  Money  extorted  from  individuals,  by  this  or  againft  the  Puritans,  if  he  did  not  fliow  them  particu- 


any  other  method,  was  called  a  benevolence. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 


lar  favour  and  encouragement.  But  in  this  they  were 
miftaken.  He  had  obferved  in  their  Scots  brethren  a 


nation  at  this  time  laboured,  and  thefe  the  rifing  fpirit  violent  turn  toward  republicanifm,  and  a  zealous  at- 

of  patriotifm  tended  to  redrefs.  This  difpofition,  how-  - .  .:-i  ix— .  T-  - - ,  _.u 

•ever,  the  fevere  government  of  Elizabeth  had  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds:  but  when  James  fucceed- 


tachment  to  civil  liberty.  In  the  capacities  both  of 
monarch  and  theologian,  he  had  experienced  the  little 
complaifance  they  were  difpofed  to  (how  him.  They 
ed  to  the  throne;  a  foreign  prince,  lefs  dreaded  and  controuled  his  commands  ;  difputed  his  tenets  ;  and  to 
lefs  beloved;  fymptoms  of  a  more  free  and  independent  his  face,  before  the  whole  people,  cenfured  his  conduct 
James’s  ar-  genius  immediately  appeared.  Happily  James  neither  and  behaviour.  This  fuperiority  affumed  by  the  pref- 


bitrary  fy-  perceived  the  alteration,  nor  had  fufficient  capacity  to 
flem  of  go-  check  its  early  advances.  He  had  eftablifhed  in  his 
vernment.  Qwn  mjn(j  a  f palliative  fyftem  of  abfolute  government, 
which  few  of  his  fubjefts,  and  none  but  traitors  and 


byterian  clergy,  the  monarchic  pride  of  James  could 
never  digeft.  Though  he  had  been  obliged  while  in 
Scotland  to  court  their  favour,  he  treafured  up  on  that 
account  the  ftrongcr  refentment  againft  them;  and  was 


rebels,  he  thought,  would  make  any  fcruple  to  admit,  determined  to  make  them  feel  in  their  turn  the  weight 
He  confidered  himfelf  as  Intitled  to  equal  prerogatives  of  his  authority.  He  therefore  not  only  rejected  the 
with  other  European  fovereigns,  not  considering  the  petition  of  the  750  clergymen  above  mentioned,  but  if 
military  force  with  which  their  dcfpotifm  was  fupported.  throughout  his  whole  reign  refufed  to  relax  in  the  leaft 
The  almoft  unlimited  power  which,  for  upwards  of  a  the  feverity  of  the  laws  againft  Proteftant  nonconfor- 
centuty,  had  been  exercifed  by  the  Englifh  fovereigns,  mifts,  though  very  often  petitioned  in  their  favour  by 
he  confidered  as  due  to  royal  birth  and  title,  not  to  his  parliament.  * 

the  prudence  and  fpirit  of  thofe monarchs,  or  the  con-  The  fame  principles  which  occafioned  in  James  fuch  He  fi.M: 
•junctures  of  the  times.  In  his  perfon,  therefore;  he  an  averfion  to  the  Puritans,  prompted  him  greatly  to et|£f 
imagined  all  legal  power  to  be  centered  by  an  heredi-  favour  the  epifcopals,  and  even  the  Papifts,  as  being  pj^Jp 
N J  $§.  1  greater  ‘ 
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greater  friends  to  defpotifim  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
'  fufpe&ed  of  a  bias  towards  the  religion  of  the  latter ; 
and  when  he  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  he  often  endeavoured  to  procure  fome  mitigation 
of  the  laws  againft  them,  if  not  an  abfolute  toleration. 
But  in  this  he  was  conftantly  oppofed  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment;  and  indeed  the  ftrong  inclination  fhown  by  James 
to  eftablifh  epifcopacy  throughout  every  corner  of  his 
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rious  religionifts,  but  even  the  moil  powerful  foreign  Britain. 

nations,  with  no  other  weapon  than  mere  argumenta-  - 

tion,  we  can  as  little  wonder  at  hi3  want  of  fuccefs.— 

In  Ihort,  fo  far  was  James  from  being  able  to  eftablifh 
his  royal  authority  above  the  ecclefiaftical,  that  he  found 
himfelf  unable  to  introduce  a  fingle  ceremony.  He  re¬ 
turned  therefore  with  the  mortification  not  only  of  fee¬ 
ing  his  fchemes  entirely  baffled  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
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dominions,  tended  very  much  to  alienate  the  minds  of  but  of  having  difguftedeven  the  few  of  that  nation  over 
il--  — — ‘ — r  l:~  -r_— :_11- q„ .i__j  whom  religious  prejudices  did  not  prevail:  for  they, 

confidering  the  ceremonies  fo  much  infilled  on  by  the 
king  as  trivial  and  infignificant,  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  the  national  honour  facrificed  by  a  fervile  imitation 
of  the  modes  ef  worfhip  praftifed  in  England,  and 
that  their  fovereign  betrayed  equal  narrownefs  of  mind. 


the  generality  of  his  fuhjefts,  efpecially  in  Scotland, 
entirely  from  him. 

In  May  1617,  the  king  fet  out  for  Scotland,  ex- 
prefsly  with  the  defign  of  eftablifhing  epifcopacy  in 
that  kingdom.  He  did  not,  however,  propofe  to  a- 
bolifh  prefbytery  entirely,  and  fet  up  abfolute  epifco¬ 


pacy  in  its  room.  He  defigned  to  content  himfelf  though  in  an  oppofite  manner,  with  thofe  he  fo  much 
with  eftablifhing  the  royal  authority  above  the  eccle-  condemned. 


fiaftical,  and  introducing  fome  ceremonies  into  the 
public  worfhip,  fuch  as  kneeling  at  the  facrament,  pri¬ 
vate  communion,  private  baptifm,  confirmation  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  obfervance  of  Chriftmas,  &c.  But  as  his 
defign  was  fully  feen  from  the  beginning,  every  advance 


The  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  James  when  he  at- His  badfue- 
tempted  fome  oppofition  to  the  puritanical  innovations cefs  againft 
in  England.  He  had  obferved  in  his  progrefs  through  fhe  puritans 
that  kingdom,  that  a  Judaical  obfervance  of  the  Sun-1”  ”ga” 
day  gained  ground  every  day:  and  that  by  this  means, 


towards  epifcopacy  gave  the  greateft  difcontent,  and  under  colour  of  religion,  the  people  were  debarred  from 


granny  of 


thofe  trivial  ceremonies  were  rejefted  as  fo  many  mor¬ 
tal  fins. 

At  this  time  the  power  of  the  Scots  clergy  was  ex- 


fuch  fports  and  recreations  as  contributed  to  their 
health  as  well  a3  amufement.  Imagining,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  eafy  to  infufe  cheerfulnefs  into  the 


|  Scots  ceedingly  great;  and  the  gloomy  enthufiaftic  fpirit  with  dark  fpirit  of  devotion  which  then  prevailed,  he  iffued 


which  they  were  a&uated,  prompted  them  to  exercife 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  their  tyranny  infupport- 
able  to  thofe  who  were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking 
from  themfelves.  Every  ecclefiaftical  court  poffeffed 
the  power  of  excommunication  j  which  was  then  at¬ 
tended  with  fome  very  ferious  temporal  confequences, 


proclamation  to  allow  and  encourage,  after  divine 
fervice,  all  kinds  of  lawful  games  and  exercifes  ;  and 
this  proclamation  his  fubjedls  regarded  as  an  inftance  of 
the  utmoft  profanentfs  and  impiety.  In  1620  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  commons  for  the  more  ftrict  ob¬ 
fervance  of  the  Sunday,  which  they  affedted  to  call  the 


befides  the  fpiritual  ones  which  were  fuppofed  to  flow  fabbatb.  One  Shepherd  oppofed  this  bill,  objefted  to 


fome  of 


from  it.  The  perfon  excommunicated  was  fhunned  by 
every  one  as  profane  and  impious:  his  whole  eftate  du¬ 
ring  his  life-time,  and  all  his  moveables  for  ever,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  was  fometimes  pronounced  in  a  fummary  manner, 
by  any  ecclefiaftical  court  however  inferior,  againft  any 
perfon,  whether  he  lived  within  the  bounds  of  their  ju- 
rifdi&ion  or  not.  And  by  this  means,  the  whole  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  inquifition,  though  without  its  orders,  was 
introduced  into  Scotland.  But  the  clergymen  were  not 
fatisfied  with  this  unbounded  authority  in  ecclefiaftical 
matters ;  they  affumed  a  cenforial  power  over  every 
part  of  adminiftration  ;  and  in  all  their  fermons  and 
even  prayers  mingling  politics  with  religion,  they  in¬ 
culcated  the  moft  feditious  and  turbulent  principles. 
;cdotes  One  Black,  a  minifter  of  St  Andrew’s,  went  fo  far  as 


the  appellation  of  fabbatb  as  puritanical,  and  feems 
even  to  have  juftified  fports  on  that  day.  For  this 
he  was  expelled  the  houfe  by  the  fuggeftion  of  Mr 
Pym;  and  in  the  fentence  pronounced  againft  Shep¬ 
herd,  his  offence  is  faid  to  be  great,  exorbitant ,  and 
unparalleled. 

This  /ketch,  we  hope,  will  be  fufficient  to  give  the 
reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  fituation  of  affairs  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  few  remarkable  tranfaftions  which  occurred 
in  this  period. 

The  firft  thing  of  any  confequence  was  a  confpiracy  Sir  Walter 
formed,  the  very  year  of  the  king’s  acceflion  to  the  Raleigh’s 
throne,  to  difplace  him,  and  beftow  the  kingdom  on  coafpiracy. 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  James’s,  and  equal¬ 
ly  defcended  from  Henry  VII.  With  regard  to  this 


to  pronounce  in  one  of  his  fermons,  that  all  kings  were  confpiracy  every  thing  remains  ftill  myfterious,  as  it 


the  devil’s  children  ;  and  in  his  prayer  for  the  queen  he 
ufed  thefe  words,  “  We  muft  pray  for  her  for  the  fa- 
fhion’s  fake,  but  we  have  no  caufe :  /he  will  never  do  us 
any  good.”-  Another  minifter  preaching  in  the  principal 
church  of  that  capital,  faid,  that  the  king  was  poffeffed 
with  a  devil;  and  that,  one  devil  being  expelled,  feven 
worfe  had  entered  in  his  place.  To  which  he  added, 
that  the  fubjefts  might;  ’awfully  rife,  and  take  the  fword 
16  out  of  the  hands  of  their  fovereign. 
sie  king’s  We  can  fcarce  wonder  that  James  fiiould  be  defirous 
i  !gn  mif-  0f  fubjugating  fuch  rebellious  and  turbulent  fpirits  as 
>tLnd  thefe  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  confidering  the  ex- 


was  at  the  time  when  the  confpiracy  itfelf  was  difeo- 
vered.  What  renders  it  remarkable  is  the  concern 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  faid  to  have  in  it ;  for  which 
he  was  tried,  condemned  without  fufficient  proof, 
fuffered  1 3  years  imprifonment  in  the  tower,  and  was 
afterwards  executed outofcomplaifance to theSpaniards» 

See  Raleigh. 

In  1605  was  difeovered  the  famous  gunpowder  trea-  Account  o£ 
fin,  the  anniverfary  of  which  difeovery  hath  ever  af-  the  gun- 
terwards  been  celebrated  with  rejoicings.  Its  origin  fr°^jfer 
was  as  follows:  On  the  accefiion  of  James,  great  ex-  ea  0 
peftations  had  been  formed  by  the  catholics  that  he 


treme  weaknefs  of  this  monarch’s  underftanding,  and  would  prove  favourable  to  them,  both  as  that  was  the 
that  he  imagined  himfelf  able  to  manage  not  only  fu-  religion  of  his  mother,  and  as  he  himfelf  had  been 
Vol.  III.  Part  II.  4C  fuf- 
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.Britain,  fufpe&ed  of  a  bias  towards  it  in  his  youth.  It  is  even 
^  pretended  that  he  had  entered  into  pofitive  engage¬ 
ments  to  grant  them  a  toleration  as  foon  as  he  fhould 
mount  the  throne  of  England.  Here,  however,  they 
found  their  hopes  built  on  a  falfe  foundation.  James 
on  all  oceafions  expreffed  his  intention  of  executing 
ftri&ly  the  laws  enafted  againft  them,  and  of  perfeve- 
ring  in  all  the  rigorous  meafures  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
A  plan  of  revenge  was  firft  thought  of  by  one  Catelby, 
a  gentleman  of  good  parts,  and  of  an  ancient  family. 
He  communicated  his  mind  to  Percy,  a  defcendant  of 
the  houfe  of  Northumberland.  The  latter  propofed  to 
affaflinate  the  king ;  but  this  feemed  to  Catefby  very 
far  from  being  adequate  to  their  purpofe.  He  told 
Percy,  that  the  king  would  be  fucceeded  by  his  chil¬ 
dren,  who  would  alfo  inherit  his  maxims  of  govern¬ 
ment.  He  told  him,  that  even  though  the  whole  royal 
family  were  deftroyed,  the  parliament,  nobility,  and 
gentry,  who  were  all  infefted  with  the  fame  herefy, 
would  raife  another  Proteftant  prince  to  the  throne. 
Catefby’s  “  To  ferve  any  good  purpofe  (fays  he),  we  mull  de- 
fycech.  ftroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the 
lords  and  commons ;  and  bury  all  our  enemies  in  one 
common  ruin.  Happily  they  are  all  affembled  on  the 
firft  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  afford  us  the  oppor. 
tunity  of  glorious  and  ufeful  vengeance.  Great  pre¬ 
parations  will  not  be  requifite.  A  few  of  us  may  run 
a  mine  below  the  hall,  in  which  they  meet;  and  chu- 
ling  the  very  moment  when  the  king  harangues  both 
the  houfes,  confign  over  to  deftru&ion  thofe  determined 
foes  to  all  piety  and  religion.  Mean  while,  we  our- 
felvea  Handing  aloof,  fafe  and  unfufpe&ed,  /hall  tri¬ 
umph  in  being  the  inftruments  of  divine  wrath,  and 
/hall  behold  with  pleafure  thofe  facrilegious  walls,  in 
which  were  paffed  the  edifts  forprofcribing  our  church 
and  butchering  her  children,  toffed  into  a  thoufand 
fragments  ;  while  their,  impious  inhabitants,  medita¬ 
ting  perhaps  ftill  new  perfections  againftus,  pafsfrom 
flames  above  to  flames  below,  there  for  ever  to  endure 
the  torments  due  to  their  offences.” 

Prepara-  This  terrible  fcheme  being  approved  of,  it  was  ra¬ 
tions  for  the  folved  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  more.  One  Thomas 
execution  of  Winter  was  fent  over  to  Flanders  in  queft  of  Fawkes, 
tiie  plot.  an  0fficer 

in  the  Spanifh  fervice  of  approved  zeal  and 
courage.  All  the  confpirators  were  bound  by  the  mod 
folemn  oaths,  accompanied  with  the  facrament ;  and 
to  fuch  a  degree  had  fuperftition  effaced  every  principle 
of  humanity  from  their  minds,  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  entertained  the  fmalleft  compunftion  for  the  cruel 
maffacre  they  were  going  to  commit.  Some  indeed 
were  ftartled  at  the  thoughts  of  deftroying  a  number  of 
catholics  who  mud  neceffarily  be  prefent  as  fpeftators, 
or  attendants  on  the  king,  or  as  having  feats  in  the  houfe 
of  peers.  But  Tefmonda  Jefuit,  and  Garnet  fuperior  of 
that  order  in  England,  removed  thofe  fcruples,  by  Ihow- 
ing  that  the  intereft  of  religion  required  in  this  cafe  the 
facrifice  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty. 

This  happened  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  1604  ; 
when  the  confpirators  alfo  hired  a  houfe  in  Percy’s 
name,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the  parliament  was  to 
affemble.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year  they  began  to 
pierce  through  the  wall  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  get  in 
below  that  where  the  parliament  was  to  fit.  The  wall 
was  three  yards  thick,  and  confequently  occafioned  a 
great  deal  of  labour.  At  length,  however^  they  ap¬ 


proached  the  other  fide,  but  were  then  ftartled  by  a  Britain,  j 

noife  for  which  they  could  not  well  account.  .  Upon  - y~~1 

inquiry,  they  found  that  it  came  from  a  vault  below  the 
houfe  of  lords  ;  that  a  magazine  of  coals  had  been  kept 
there  ;  and  that  the  coals  were  then  felling  off,  after 
which  the  vault  would  be  let  to  the  higheft  bidder. 

Upon  this  the  vault  was  immediately  hired  by  Percy  ; 

36  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it ;  the  whole  covered 
up  with  faggots  and  billets  ;  the  doors  of  the  cellar_ 
boldly  flung  open  ;  and  every  body  admitted,  as  if  it 
contained  nothing  dangerous. 

Being  now,  as  they  thought,  affured  of  fuccefs,  the 
confpirators  began  to- plan  the  remaining  part  of  their 
enterprize.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Plenry, 
were  expe&ed  to  be  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the  par-  > 

liament.  The  duke,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  would 
be  abfent,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Percy  /hould  feize 
or  murder  him.  The  princefs  Elizabeth,  likewife  a 
child,  was  kept  at  Lord  Harrington’s  houfe  in  War- 
wickfliire  ;  and  fome  pthers  of  the  confpirators  engaged 
to  affemble  their  friends  on  pretence  of  a  hunting 
match,  when  they  were  to  feize  that  princefs,  and  im¬ 
mediately  proclaim  her  queen.  The  day  fo  long  wi/hed 
for  at  laft  approached ;  the  dreadful  ferrety  tho’  com¬ 
municated  to  more  than  20  perfons,  had  been  religioufly 
kept  for  near  a  year  and  an  half ;  and  nothing  could  be 
forefeen  which  could  poflibly  prevent  the  fuccefs  of 
their  defign.  Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic  fan  to  lord  ai 
Morley,  received  the  following  letter,  which  had  been  Confpirat 
delivered  to  his  fervant  by  an  unknown  hand.  “  Myddcov«*i 
lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  fome  of  your  friends,  I 
have  a  care ‘for  your  prefervation.  Therefore  I  would 
advife  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devife  fome  ex- 
cufe  to  Ihift  off  your  [attendance  on  this  parliament. 

For  God  and  man  have  determined  to  punifli  the  wic- 
kednefs  of  this  time.  And  think  not  /lightly  of  this 
advertifement  ;  but  retire  yourfelf  into  the  country, 
where  you  may  expeft  the  event  in  fafety.  For,  tho’ 
there  be  no  appearance  of  any  ftir,  yet,  I  fay,  they 
/hall  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parliament  ;  and  yet 
they  /hall  not  fee  who  hurts  them.  This  counfel  is 
not  to  be  contemned,  becaufe  it  may  do  you  good, 
and  can  do  you  no  harm :  for  the  danger  is  over  as  foon 
as  you  have  burned  this  letter.  And  I  hope  God  will 
give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  ufe  of  it,  to  whofe 
holy  protedlion  I  commend  you.” — Though  Monteagle 
imagined  this  letter  to  be  only  a  ridiculous  artifice  to 
frighten  him,  he  immediately  carried  it  to  lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  fecretary  of  ftate ;  who  laid  it  before  the  king  on 
his  arrival  in  town  a  few  days  after. 

The  king  looked  upon  the  letter  in  a  more  ferious 
light.  From  the  manner  in  which  it  was  wrote  he 
concluded  that  fome  defign  was  forming  to  blow  up 
the  parliament-houfe  with  gunpowder,  and  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  fearch  the  vaults  below.  The  _  ! 

lord  chamberlain,  to  whom  this  charge  belonged,., 
purpofely  delayed  the  fearch  till  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  He  remarked  thofe  great 
piles  of  wood  and  faggots  which  lay  in  the  vault 
under  the  upper-houfe ;  and  calling  his  eye  upon 
Fawkes,  who  flood  in  a  corner  and  paffed Tiimfelf  for 
Percy’s  fervant,  he  took  notice  of  that  daring  and  de¬ 
termined  courage  which  was  confpicuous  in  his  face, 
and  fo  much  di/Unguilhed  this  confpirator  even  amongft 
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'•  the  other  heroes  in  villany  that  were  concerned  in  the  to  pay  this,  might  kill  him  when  he  pleafed.  As  For  Britain. 

fcheme.  Such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  alio,  for  one  who  fuch  flight  offences  as  oppreffion,  extortion,  or  other  - 

lived  fo  little  in  the  town  as  Percy,  appeared  fome-  things  of  that  nature,  no  penalty  was  affixed  to  them, 
what  extraordinary  ;  and,  upon  comparing' all  circum-  nor  could  any  redrefs  for  them  ever  be  obtained.  By 
ftances,  it' was  refolved  to  make  a  further  fearch.  A-  the  cuftom  ol  gavelkind e,  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon, 
bout  midnight,  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a  juftice  of  peace,  his  land  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  the  fept  or 
was  fent  with  proper  attendants  ;  and  before  the  door  family,  bothbaftard  and  legitimate:  and  after  partition 
of  the  vault,  finding  Fawkes,  who  had  juft,  finifhed  all  made,  if  any  of  the  fept  died,  his  portion  was  not 
his  preparations,  he  immediately  feized  him,  and,  turn-  fhared  out  among  his  fons  ;  but  the  chieftain  at  his 
ing  over  the  faggots,  difcovered  the  powder.  The  difcretion  made  a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be- 
matches  and  every  thing  proper  for  fetting  fire  to  the  longing  to  that  fept,  and  gave  every  one  his  fhare  :  as 
train  were  taken  in  Fawkes’s  pocket ;  who  feeing  now  no  man,  by  reafon  of  this  cuftom,  enjoyed  the  fixed 
no  refuge  but  in  boldnefs  and  defpair,  expreffed  the  property  of  any  land ;  to  build,  cultivate,  or  improve, 
utmoft  regret  that  he  had  loll  the  opportunity  of  firing  muft  have  been  fo  much  loft  labour.  Their  chieftains 
the  powder  at  once,  and  of  fweetening  his  own  death  were  eftablilhed  by  ele&ion,  or,  more  properly  fpeak- 
by  that  of  his  enemies.  For  two  or  three  days  he  dif-  ing,  by  force  and  violence.  Their  authority  was  ab» 
played  the  fame  obftinate  intrepidity;  but,  being  con-  folute;  and,  notwitliftanding  certain  lands  were  affigned 
fined  in  the  tower,  and  the  rack  juft  Ihown  to  him,  his  to  the  office,  its  chief  profit  refulted  from  exactions, 
courage  at  laft  failed,  and  he  made  a  full  difcovery  of  dues,  affeffments,  for  which  there  was  no  fixed  law, 
all  the  confpirators.  and  which  were  levied  at  pleafure. 

nfpua-  Catelby,  Percy,  and  the  other  criminals,  on  hearing  After  aboliihing  thefe  cuftoms,  and  fubftituting  En- 
1  that  Fawkes  was  arrefted,  hurried  away  to  Warwick-  glilh  law  in  their  place  ;  Jame3  having  taken  all  the 
fliire  ;  where  .Sir  Edward  Digby,  imagining  that  his  natives  under  his  prote&ion,  and  declared  them  free 
confederates  had  fucceeded,  was  already  in  arms,  to  citizens,  proceeded  to  govern  them  by  a  regular  ad- 
feize  the  priilcefs  Elizabeth.  She  had  efcaped  into  miniftration,  military  as  well  as  civil.  A  fufficient 
Coventry ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  themfelves  in  army  was  maintained,  its  difeipline  infpefted,  and  its 
a  pofture  of  defence  againft  the  country-people,  who  pay  tranfmitted  from  England,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
were  raifed  from  all  quarters  and  armed  by  the  lheriffs.  foldiery  from  preying  upon  the  country,  as  had  been 
The  confpirators,  with  all  their  attendants,  never  ex-  ufual  in  former  reigns.  When  Odoghartie  raifed  an 
ceeded  the  number  of  80  perfons  ;  and  being  fur-  infurre&ion,  a  reinforcement  was  fent  over,  and  the 
rounded  on  every  fide,  could  no  longer  have  any  hope  rebellion  immediately  extinguilhed.  All  minds  being 
either  of  prevailing  or  efcaping.  Having  therefore  firft  quieted  by  an  univerfal  indemnity,  circuits  were 
confeffed  themfelves,  and  received  abfolution,  they  eftablilhed,  juftice  adminiftered,  and  crimes  of  every 
boldly  prepared  for  death,  and  refolved  to  fell  their  kind  feverely  punifhed.  As  the  Irilh  had  been  univer- 
lives  as  dear  as  poffible.  But  even  this  miferable  con-  fally  engaged  in  a  rebellion  againft  Elizabeth,  a  refig*' 
folation  was  denied  them.  Some  of  their  powder  took  nation  of  all  the  rights  formerly  granted  them  to  fe- 
fire,  and  difabled  them  from  defending  themfelves.  parate  j-urifdi&ions  was  rigoroufly  exa&ed  ;  a  refigna- 
The  people  then  rufhed  in  upon  them.  Percy  and  Ca-  tion  of  private  eftates  was  even  required ;  and  when 
telby  were  killed  with  one  Ihot.  Digby,  Rookwood,  they  were  reftored,  the  proprietors  received  them  un- 
Winter,  and  others,  being  taken  prifoners,  were  tried)  der  fuch  conditions  as  might  prevent  all  future  tyranny 
confeffed  their  guilt,  and  died  as  well  as  Garnet,  by  and  oppreffion  over  the  common  people.  The  whole 
the  hands  of  the  common  executioner.  The  lords  province  of  Ulfter  having  fallen  to  the  crown  by  the 
Stourton  and  Mordaunt,  two  catholics,  were  fined)  the  attainder  of/ebels,  a  company  was  eftablilhed  in  Lon- 
former  of  4000  /.  the  latter  of  10,000/.  by  the  ftar-  don  for  planting  new  colonies  in  that  fertile  coun¬ 
chamber  ;  becaufe  their  abfence  from  parliament  had  try.  The  property  was  divided  into  moderate  lhares, 
occafioned  a  fufpicion  of  their  being  made  acquainted  the  largeft  not  exceeding  2000  acres  :  Tenants  were 
with  the  confpiracy.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  brought  over  from  England  and  Scotland  :  The  Irilh 
fined  30,000  /.  and  detained  feveral  years  a  prifoner  in  were  removed  from  the  hills  and  faftneffes,  and  fettled 
the  tower;  becaufe,  not  to  mention  other  grounds  of  in  the  open  country :  Hulbandry  and  the  arts  were 
fufpicion,  he  had  admitted  Percy  into  the  number  of  taught  them;  and  by  thefe  means  Ulfter,  from  being 
gentlemen  penfioners,  without  his  taking  the  requifite  the  moft  wild  and  diforderly  province  in  Ireland,  foon 
oaths.  became  the  beft  cultivated  and  moft  civilized. 

fe  In  1612,  James  appears  in  his  moft  advantageous  This  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Hen-  Death  of 
l,u<?Lin  point  of  view,  namely,  as  legiflator  of  Ireland,  and  ry  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  fuddenly  on  the  6th  offIfnry 
of  lre*-  the  perfon  who  undertook  to  civilize  the  barbarous  in-  November,  not  without  ftrong  fufpicions  of  poifon,  for  °f 
habitants  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  render  their  fubjec-  which  the  king  himfelf  was  blamed.  On  opening  his  ^  ’ 
tion  durable  and  ufeful  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  body,  however,  no  fymptoms  of  poifon  appeared  ;  but 
this  work,  James  proceeded  by  a  fteady,  regular,  and  his  death  diffufed  an  univerfal  grief  throughout  the 
well-concerted  plan.  He  began  with  aboliihing  the  nation,  he  being  reckoned  a  prince  of  extraordinary  ac- 
ancient  Irilh  cuftoms  which  fupplied  the  place  of  laws,  complilhments.  .  ^ 

and  which  were  exceedingly  barbarous  and  abfurd.  By  The  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth  with  Frede-  Marriage  of 
the  Brehon  law,  every  crime  however  enormous  was  ric  cleftor  palatine,  which  was  celebrated  February  the  princefs 
punilhed  not  with  death,  but  by  a  fine.  Murder  itfelf  14th  1613,  ferved  to  diffipate  the  grief  which  had  arifen 
was  compenfated  in  this  way.  Every  one  had  a  value  on  account  of  prince  Henry’s  death.  But  this  oiar-j^^1  ^ 
affixed  to  him,  called  his  eric ;  and  whoever  was  able  riage,  in  the  event,  proved  unhappy  to  the  king  as  well  tine. 

4  C  2  as 
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^Britain.  as  hi3  fon-in-law.  The  elector,  trufting  to  fo  great  an  him  to  be  prayed  for  fn  the  churches  under  that  appel-  Britain 
v“"“'  alliance,  engaged  in  enterprizes  beyond  his  ftrength ;  lation.  Befides  thefe  reafons,  James  was  on  another  — v~~ 
and  James,  not  being  able,  and  indeed  perhaps  not  account  extremely  averfe  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  3* 
willing,  to  affift  him  in  hi3  diftrefs,  loft;  entirely  what  Spain.  He  had  entertained  an  opinion  peculiar  to  him-  roas*,f. 

28  remained  of  the  affections  of  his  people.  felf,  which  was,  that  any  alliance  below  that  of  a  king  Spanlial 

The  eledlor  Thefe  bad  confequences  did  not  begin  to  appear  till  was  unworthy  a  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  never  would  match  fo, 

of  Bohemia^  the  yearl<5i9.  At  that  time  the  ftates  of  Bohemia  allow  any  princefs  but  a  daughter  of  France  or  Spainhisfou. 

‘having  taken  arms  againft  the  emperor  Matthias,  in  to  be  mentioned  as  a  match  for  his  fon.  This  piece  of 
defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  continued  their  pride,  which  really  implied  meannefs  as  if  he  could 
revolt  againft  his  fucceflbr  Fredinand  II.  and  being  a-  have  received  honour  from  any  alliance,  gave  Spain  an 
larmed  at  his  mighty  preparations  againft  them,  made  opportunity  of  managing  this  monarch  in  his  moil  im- 

an  offer  of  their  crown  to  the  eleCtor  palatine.  To  portant  concerns.  With  a  view  to  engage  him  to  a 

this  they  were  induced  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  connec-  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  fucceffian  of  Cleves,  the 

tions,  as  being  fon-in-law  to  the  king  of  England, 
and  nephew  to  prince  Maurice,  whofe  authority  in 
the  United  Provinces  was  almoft  abfolute ;  and  the 
young  palatine  ftimulated  by  ambition,  without  con- 
fulting  either  James  or  Maurice,  whofe  oppofition  he 
forefaw,  immediately  accepted  the  offer,  and  march¬ 
ed  all  his  forces  into  Bohemia,  in  fupport  of  his  new 

29  fubje&s. 

Defeated  The  affairs  of  the  new  king  were  not  long  of  co- 
and  driven  ming  to  an  unfortunate  crifts.  It  was  known  almoft 

dominions  one  t*me  *n  England,  that  Frederic  being  defeated  that  fhould  attend  the  princefs.  Upon  this  match 

1  *  in  the  great  and.decifive  battle  of  Prague,  had  fled  James  had  built  great  hopes,  ‘not  only  of  relieving  his 
with  his  family  into  Holland  ;  and  that  Spinola  the  own  necefiities,  but  of  recovering  the  palatinate  for  his 
Spanifh  general  had  invaded  the  palatinate,  where  meet-  fon-in-law ;  which  laft,  he  imagined,  might  be  procured 
ing  with  little  refiftance,  except  from  one  body  of  from  the  mere  motive  of  friendfhip  and  perfonal  attach- 
2400  Engliihmen  commanded  by  the  brave  Sir  Horace 
Vere,  had  in  a  little  time  reduced  almoft  the  whole 
principality.  In  1621,  the  ban  of  the  empire  was 
publifhed  againft  the  unfortunate  ele&or,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  it  was  committed  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria. 

The  upper  palatinate  was  in  a  little  time  conquered  by 


eldeft  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  indi¬ 
rectly  offered  during  the  life  of  prince  Henry.  The 
bait,  however,  did  not  then  take ;  James,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  marched  4000. 
men  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Proteftants,  by  which  means 
the  fucceffion  was  fecured  to  the  Proteftant  line.  In 
1618,  Gondomar  the  Spaniih  ambaffador  made  offer 
of  the  king’s  fecond  daughter  to  prince  Charles  ;  and, 
that  he  might  render  the  temptation  irrefiftble  to  the 
neceffitous  James,  gave  hopes  of  an  immenfe  fortune 


ment. 

This  laft  ftep  was  equally  difagreeable  to  the  com-  Cornnu 
mons  with  the  reft ;  and,  joined  to  the  other  pieces  of  averfe 
James’s  conduct,,  at  laft  blew  into  a  flame  the  conten-^is  m< 
tion  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  their  fovereign  lure‘ 
and  them.  On  the  14th  of  November  1621,  the  com- 


that  prince  ;  and  meafures  were  taken  in  the  empire  mons  framed  a  remonftrance  which  they  intended  to 


They  ft 


for  bellowing  on  him  the  electoral  dignity  of  which  carry  to  the  king.  They  reprefented,  that  the  enor-  pranu 
the  palatine  was  defpoiled.  Frederic  was  now  obliged  mous  growth  of  the  Auftrian  power  threatened  thegainfti 


to  live  with  his  numerous  family,  in  poverty  and  dif-  liberties  of  Europe  ;  that  the  progrefs  of  the  Catholic 
trefs,  either  in  Holland,  or  at  Sedan,  with  his  uncle  religion  in  England  bred  the  moft  melancholy  appre- 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  j  and  the  new  conquefts  of  the  henfions  left  it  fhould  again  acquire  an  afcendant  in 
catholics  throughout  all  Germany  were  attended  with  the  kingdom  ;  that  the  indulgence  of  his  majefty  to- 
persecutions  againft  the  Proteftants.  wards  the  profeffors  of  that  religion  had  encouraged 

Englifh  in-  .  At  t^18  news  tjle  religious  zeal  of  the  Englifh  was  their  infolence  and  temerity ;  that  the  uncoutrouled 
fiftforawar  inflamed  to  the  higheft  degree  y  and  they  would  have  conquefts  made  by  the  Auftrian  family  in  Germany 
with  the  plunged  headlong  into  a  war  with  the  houfe  of  Auf-  raifed  mighty  expectations  in  the  Englifh  Papifts;  but 
Auftria.  tr‘a’  without  reflecting  in  the  leaft  on  the  confequences  above  all,  that  the  Spanifh  match  elevated  them  fo  far 
that  might  enfue.  The  fufferings.  of  their  Proteftant  as  to  hope  for  an  entire  toleration,  if  not  a  final  re¬ 
brethren  in  Germany  wei-e  the  only  objeCts  of  confi-  eftablifhment, of  their  religion.  They  therefore  intreated 
deration,  and  the  neutrality  and  inaCtive  fpirit  fhown  his  majefty,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake  the 
Hisridicu-  ^  James.were  loudly  exclaimed  againft.  But  though  defence  of  the  palatine,  and  maintain  it  by  force  of 
lou-  v  rives  James  might  have  defended  his  pacific  meafures  by  arms;  that  he  would  turn  his  fword  againft  Spain, 
for  not  af-  very  plaufible  arguments,  it  is  certain  that  fome  of  his  whofe  armies  and  treafures  were  the  chief  fupport  of 
fiftuig  his.  motives  were  the  moft  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined,  the  Catholic  intereft  in  Europe  ;  that  he  would  enter 
cn  in  aw  was  the  opinion  that  he  himfelf  entertained  of  into  no  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  his  fon  but  with. 

his  own  wifdom,  that  he  imagined  himfelf  capable  of  a  Proteftant  princefs  ;  that  the  children  of  Popifh  re¬ 
difarming  hoftile  nations  by  dint  of  argument ;  and  that  "  . . 

the  whole  power  of  Auftria,  though  not  awed  by  the 
power  of  England,  would  fubmit  to  his  arbitration, 
merely  out  of  refped  to  his  virtue  and  moderation. — 


cufants  fhould  be  taken  from  their  parents,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Proteftant  teachers  and  fchool- 
mafters;  and  that  the  fines  and  confifcations  to  which 
the  Catholics  by  law  were  liable,  fhould  be  levied,  with 
So  much  alfo  he  was  wedded  to  his  opinion  concerning  the  utmoft  feverity. 

the  prerogative  of  kings,  that  he  imagined,  wherever  The  king,  who  was  then  at  Newmarket,  hearing  of 
there  was  a  contention  between  any  fovereign  and  his  the  intended  remonftrance,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lpeaker,  betwc 
fubjeCts,  the  latter  behoved  always  to  be  in  the  wrong  ;  in  which  he  fharply  rebuked  the  houfe  for  debating  on  king  i 
and  for  this  reafon,  from  the  very  firft  he  had  denied  matters  far  above  their  reach  and  capacity ;  and  he  con,n 
his  fon-in-law  the  title  of  king  of  Bohemia }  and  forbad  ftridUy  forbad  them  to  meddle  with  any  thing  that  re- 
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■  Britain,  garded  his  government,  or  deep  matters  of  ftate,  and 
If1— v— — '  efpecially  not  to  touch  on  his  Ton’s  marriage  with  the 
Spanifh  princefs.  Upon  this  the  commons  framed  a 
new  remonftrance,  in  which  they  afferted  their  right 
of  debating  on  all  matters  of  government,  and  that  they 
poflefled  entire  freedom  of  fpeech  in  their  debates. 
The  king  replied,  that  their  remonftrance  was  more  like 
a  denunciation  of  war,  than  an  addrefs  of  dutiful  fub- 
II  ■  jedfts  ;  that  their  pretenfion  to  inquire  into  all  ftate  af¬ 
fairs  without  exception,  was  fuch  a  plenipotence  as 
none  of  their  anceltors,  even  during  the  reign  of  the 
weakeft  princes,  had  ever  pretended  to  ;  that  public 
tranfa&ions  depended  on  a  complication  of  views  and 
intelligence,  with  which  they  were  entirely  unac- 
1|  ,  quainted  ;  that  they  could  not  better  (how  their  wif- 

dom,  as  well  as  duty,  than  by  keeping  within  their 
proper  fpliere  ;  and  that  in  any  bufinefs  which  depended 
on  his  prerogative,  they  had  no  title  to  interpofe  with 
their  advice,  unlefs  when  he  pleafed  toafk  it,  See.  The 
commons  in  return  framed  the  protellation  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  the  king  tore  out  of  their  journals,  and 
foon  after  diffolved  the  parliament.  The  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe,  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Robert 
Phillips,  were  committed  to  the  tower :  three  others, 
Selden,  Pym,  and  Mallory,  to  other  prifons ;  and,  as 
a  lighter  punifhment,  fome  others  were  fent  into  Ire¬ 
land  to  execute  the  king’s  bufinefs.  Sir  John  Saville, 
however,  a  powerful  man  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  court,  was  made  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  houfehold,  a  privy  counfellor,  and  foon 
after  a  baron.  This  event  is  memorable  ;  as  being 
the  firft  inftance  in  the  Englifh  hillory,  of  any  king’s 

I  advancing  a  man  on  account  of  parliamentary  intereft, 

36  and  of  oppofition  to  his  meafures. 
tfgin  of  This  breach  between  the  king  and  parliament  foon 
»e  fadUonsma(je  politics  become  a  general  fubjeCt  of  difeourfe, 
iganaan(j  every  man  beg.an  to  indulge  himfelf  in  reafonings 
and  inquiries  concerning  matters  of  ftate;  and  the  fac¬ 
tions  which  commenced  in  parliament  were  propagated 
throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  James,  by  reite¬ 
rated  proclamations,  forbid  difeourfes  of  this  kind. 
Such  proclamations,  if  they  had  any  effeft,  ferved  ra¬ 
ther  to  inflame  the  curiofity  of  the  public.  In  every 
company  or  fociety  the  late  tranfa&ions  became  the 
fubjeCl  of  argument  and  debate  ;  fome  taking  the  fide 
of  monarchy,  others  of  liberty ;  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  two  pai  ties  fince  known  by  the  names  of  Whigs 
^  and  Tories. 

umes  gains  For  five  years,  James  continued  the  dupe  of  the 
■re  favour  court  of  Spain.  Though  firmly  refolved  to  contract  no 
the  court  alliance  with  a  heretic,  the  king  of  Spain  had  continued 
^ain'  to  procraftinate  and  invent  one  excufe  after  another, 
while  he  pretended  to  be  very  willing  to  conclude  the 
match.  At  laft  the  king  of  England,  finding  out  what 
was  really  the  matter,  refolved  to  remove  that  obftacle 
if  poflible.  He  iflued  public  orders  for  difeharging  all 
Popifh  recufants  who  were  imprifoned ;  and  it  was 
daily  apprehended  that  he  would  forbid,  for  the  future, 
the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  againft  them.  For  this 
conduCt  he  was  obliged  to  apologize,  and  even  pretend 
that  it  was  done  in  order  to  procure  from  foreign 
princes  a  toleration  for  the  Proteftants  ;  the  feverity  of 
the  Englifh  laws  againft  catholics,  he  faid,  having  been 
urged  as  a  reafon  againft  fhowing  any  favour  to  Pro- 
tteftants  refiding  in  catholic  kingdoms. 


Thefe  conceffions  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  however  Britain., 

ill  relifhed  by  his  fubje&s,  at  laft  obtained  James’s  end  - v — —* 

with  regard  to  the  marriage.  The  earl  of  Briftol,  am- 
baflador  at  the  court  ,  of  Spain,  a  minifter  of  vigilance 
and  penetration,  and  who  had  formerly  oppofed  the 
alliance  with  catholics,  being  now  fully  convinced  of 
the  Spanifh  fincerity,  was  ready  to  congratulate  the 
king  on  the  completion  of  his  projects.  The  Spanifh 
princefs  is  reprefented  as  very  accomplifhed  ;  fhe  was 
to  bring  with  her  a  fortune  of  L.  600,000  ;  and,  what 
was  more,  not  only  Briftol  confidered  this  match  as  an 
infallible  prognoftic  of  the  palatine’s  reftoration,  but  g 
the  Spaniards  themfelves  did  the  fame.  All  things  be- Marriage 
ing  therefore  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, nothing  with  the  in*- 
was  wanting  but  the  difpenfation  from  Rome,,  which  fantaagreed: 
might  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  mere  formality.  Theu^0Ilr 
king  exulted  in  his  pacific  counfels,  and  boafted  of  his 
fuperior  fagacity  and  penetration;  when  all  his  flatter¬ 
ing  profpe&s  were  blafted  by  the  temerity  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  governed  both  court  and  nation 
with  almofl  unlimited  fway. 

This  nobleman  had  fuddenly  been  rai fed  to  the  high- 
eft  honours.  Though  poflefled  of  fome  accompliftiments 
of  a  courtier,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a 
minifter ;  but  at  once  partook  of  the  infolence  which  « 

attends  a  fortune  newly  acquired,  and  the  impetuofity 
which  helongs  to  perfons  born  in  high  ftations,  and 
unacquainted  with  oppofition.  Among  thofe  who  had 
experienced  the  arrogance  of  this  overgrown  favourite* 
the  prince  of  Walts  himfelf  had  not  been  entirely  fpa- 
red  ;  and  a  great  coldnefs,  if  not  enmity,  had  for  that 
reafon  taken  place  between  them.  Buckingham  being 
defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this  coldnefs,  and  at  the 
fame  time  envious  of  the  great  reputation  of  the  earl  of 
Briftol,  perfuaded  the  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  to  pr*n^ 
Madrid  ;  which,  he  faid,  would  be  an  unexpected  gal-  Charles  and 
lantry  ;  would  equal  all  the  fictions  of  Spanifh  romance ;  Bucking- 
and,  fuiting  the  amorous  and  enterpriiing  character  ofhamrefolve 
that  nation,  mult  immediately  introduce  him  to  the  ?n  ai°urfie7 
princefs  under  the  agreeable  character  of  a  devoted  lo- 1  p 
ver  and  daring  adventurer.  Little  perfuafion  was  necef- 
fary  to  prevail  with  prince  Charles  to  undertake  this 
journey ;  and  the  impetuofity  of  Buckingham  having 
extorted  a  confent  from  James,  our  two  adventurers  fet 
out,  prince  Charles  as  the  knight-errant,  and  Bucking¬ 
ham  as  the  fquire.  They  tiavelltd  through  France  in 
difguife,  affuming  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith. 

They  went  to  a  ball  at  Paris,  where  the  Prince  firft 
faw  the  princefs  Henrietta  whom  he  afterwards  married, 
who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  and 
with  whom  the  novelifts  of  that  time  fay  he  then  fell  in 
love.  On  their  arrival  at  Madrid,  every  body  was  fur-  'pheir^klnd, 
prifed  by  a  ftep  fo  little  ufual  among  great  princes,  reception  ia 
The  Spanifh  monarch  made  Charles  a  vifit,  exprefled  that  lung- 
the  utmoft  gratitude  for  the  confidence  he  repofed  in  dona, 
him,  and  made  warm  proteftations  of  a  correspondent 
confidence  and  friendfhip.  He  gave  him  a  golden  key 
which  opened  all  his  apartments,  that  the  prince  might, 
without  any  introduction,  have  accefs  to  him  at^ilh 
hours :  he  took  the  left  hand  of  him  on  every  occafion, 
except  in  the  apartments  affigned  to  Charles  ;  for  there,, 
he  faid,  the  prince  was  at  home  :  Charles  was  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  palace  with  the  fame  pomp  and  ceremony 
which  attend  the  kings  of  Spain  on  their  coronation 
the  council  received  public  orders  to  obey  him  as  the 
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Britain,  king  himfelf :  Olivarez  too,  the  prime  minifter,  though 
a  grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  the  right  of  being  covered 
before  his  own  king,  would  not  put  on  his  hat  in  the 
prince’s  prefence  :  all  the  prifons  of  Spain  were  thrown 
open,  and  all  the  prifoners  received  their  freedom,  as  if 
an  event  the  moft  honourable  and  moft  fortunate  had 
happened  tp  the  monarchy ;  and  every  fumptuary  law 
with  regard  to  apparel  was  fufpended  during  prince 
Charles’s  refidence  in  Spain.  The  infanta, however,  was 
only  fhown  to  her  lover  in  public  ;  the  Spanifh  ideas 
of  decency  being  fo  ftriift,  as  not  to  allow  any  farther 
intercourfe  till  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfation.  The 
point  of  honour  was  carried  fo  far  by  tliefe  generous 
people,  that  no  attempt  was  made,  on  account  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  had  acquired  by  having  the  prince  of  Wales 
in  their  power,  to  impofe  any  harder  conditions  of  trea¬ 
ty  :  their  pious  zeal  only  prompted  them  on  one  occa- 
fion  to  defire  more  concefilons  in  the  religious  articles; 
but,  on  the  oppofition  of  Briftol,  they  immediately  de- 
fifted.  The  Pope,  however,  hearing  of  Charles’s  ar¬ 
rival  in  Madrid,  tacked  fome  new  claufes  to  the  dif¬ 
penfation  ;  and  it  became  neceffary  to  trantmit  the  ar- 
f  tides  to  London,  that  the  king  might  ratify  them. 
Articles  of  This  treaty,  which  was  made  public,  confifted  of  feve- 
the  mar-  ral  articles,  chiefly  regarding  the  exercife  of  the  catho- 
xiage  treaty.  b'c  religion  by  the  infanta  ;  and,  among  thefe,  nothing 
could  reafonably  be  found  fault  with,  except  one  ar¬ 
ticle,  in  which  the  king  promifed  that  the  children 
fhould  be  educated  by  the  princefs  till  they  were  ten 
years  of  age  ;  which  undoubtedly  was  infilled  upon 
with  a  view  of  feafoning  their  minds  with  catholic 
principles.  But,  befides  this  public  treaty,  there  were 
fome  private  articles  fworn  to  by  James,  which  could 
not  have  been  made  public  without  grievous  murmurs. 
A  fufpenfion  of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  Englilh  ca¬ 
tholics  was  promifed,  as  likewife  a  repeal  of  them  in 
parliament,  and  a  toleration  for  the  exercife  of  that 
religion  in  private  houfes.  Meanwhile  Gregory  XV. 
who  granted  the  difpenfation,  died  ;  and  Urban  VIII. 
was  chofen  in  his  place.  Upon  this  event,  the  nuncio 
refufed  to  deliver  the  difpenfation  till  it  fhould  be  re¬ 
newed  by  Urban.  This  the  crafty  pontiff  delayed,  in 
hopes  that,  during  the  prince’s  refidence  in  Spain, 
fome  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  effedt  his  con- 
The  prince  verfion.  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince, 
returns.  became  impatient :  but,  on  the  firft  hint,  Charles  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  return  ;  and  Philip  graced  his  depar¬ 
ture  with  all  the  circumftances  of  civility -and  refpedt 
which  had  attended  his  arrival.  He  even  erefted  a 
pillar  on  the  fpot  where  they  took  leave  of  each  other, 
as  a  monument  of  mutual  fn’endfhip  ;  and  the  prince, 
having  fworn  to  the  obfervance  of  all  the  articles, 
embarked  on  board  the  Englilh  fleet  at  St  Ande- 
ro. 

Themodelt,referved,and  decent  behaviour  of  Charles, 
together  with  his  unparalleled  confidence  in  them,  and 
the  romantic  gallantry  he  had  pradtifed  with  regard  to 
their  princefs,  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  court  of 
Madrid.  But  in  the  fame  proportion  that  Charles  was 
beloved  and  efteemed,  was  Buckingham  defpifed  and 
hated.  His  fallies  of  paflion  ;  his  indecent  freedoms 
with  the  prince  ;  his  dilfolute  pleafures ;  his  arrogant 
impetuous  temper,  which  he  neither  could  nor  would 
difguife  ;  were  to  the  Spaniards  the  objedls  of  peculiar 
averfion.  They  lamented  the  infanta’s  fate,  who  mull 


be  approached  by  a  man  whofe  temerity  feemed  to  re-  Britain  ! 
fpedt  no  laws  divine  or  human.  Buckingham,  on  the  u— -v— * 
other  hand,  fenfible  how  odious  he  was  become  to  the  43 
Spaniards,  and  dreading  the  influence  which  that  na-  ham  prf "  ^ 
tion  would  naturally  acquire  after  the  arrival  of  the  in-  vails  on  hid 
fanta,  refolved  to  employ  all  his  credit  in  order  to  pre- to  refolve  i 
vent  the  marriage.  By  what  arguments  he  could  pre-  &ainft  th': 
vail  on  the  prince  to  offer  fuch  an  infult  to  the  Spanilh marnasc* 1 
nation,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch  generous  treat¬ 
ment  ;  by  what  colours  he  could  difguife  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  imprudence  of  fuch  a  meafure  ;  thefe  are  to-  '  1 

tally  unknown  to  us  :  certain  it  is,  however,  thatwhen 
the  prince  left  Madrid,  he  was  firmly  determined,  in 
oppofition  to  his  moll  folemn  promifes,  to  break  off  the 
treaty  with  Spain.  \  On  their  arrival  at  London,  there¬ 
fore,  the  prince  and  Buckingham  affumed  the  entire 
dire&ion  of  the  negociation  ;  and  it  was  their  bulinefs 
to  feek  for  pretences  by  which  they  could  give  a  colour 
to  their  intended  breach  of  treaty.  At  laft,  after  many 
fruitlcfs  artifices  were  employed  to  delay  or  prevent  the 
efpoufals,  Briftol  received  pofitive  orders  not  to  deliver  j 

the  proxy  which  had  been  left  in  his  hands,  or  to  finilh 
the  marriage,  till  fecurity  was  given  for  the  full  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  palatinate.  Philip  underftood  this  language  :  Philip  ob* 
but  being  determined  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  theligeshimf 
rupture  on  the  Englilh,  he  delivered  into  Briftol’s  hand 
a  written  promife,  by  which  he  bound  himfelf  to  pro-  Jion^f  th 
cure  the  reftoration  of  the  palatine  either  by  perfua-  palatinate! 
fion  or  by  every  other  poflible  means  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  this  concefiion  gave  no  fatisfaftion,  fie  or¬ 
dered  the  infanta  to  lay  afide  the  title  of  Princefs  of 
Wales ,  which  Ihe  bore  after  the  arrival  of  the  difpenfa-  ; 

tion  from  Rom#;  and  to  drop  the  ftudy  of  the  Englilh 
language ;  and  as  he  knew  that  fuch  ralh  counfels  as 
now  governed  the  court  of  England  would  not  Hop  at 
the  breach  of  the  marriage-treaty,  he  immediately  or¬ 
dered  preparations  for  war  to  be  made  throughout  all 
his  dominions.  .  4- 

A  match  for  prince  Charles  was  foon  after  nego-  Match  wi 
dated  with  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  great  Hen- HenriMtf 
ry  IV.  and  this  met  with  much  better  fuccefs  than  the  jjjj,™'®*  ° 
former.  However,  the  king  had  not  the  fame  allure-  ranC  ’ 
ments  in  profechting  this  match  as  the  former,  the  por-  ' 
tion  promifed  him  being  much  fmaller  ;  but,  willing 
that  his  fon  Ihould  not  be  altogether  difappointed  of  a 
bride,  as  the  king  of  France  demanded  only  the  fame 
terms  that  had  been  offered  to  the  court  of  Spain, 

James  thought  proper  to  comply.  In  an  article  of 
this  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  till  the  age  of  13  Ihould  belong 
to  the  mother ;  and  this  probably  gave  that  turn  to-  | 

wards  popery  which  has  fince  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Stuart.  4g 

James  now,  being  deprived  of  every  other  hope  of  War  dec! 
relieving  his  fon-in-law  but  by  force  of  arms,  declared red  .a£aM 
war  againft  Spain  and  the  emperor,  for  the  recovery  0fSpaiB* 
the  palatinate  ;  6000  men  were  fent  over  into  Holland  j 

to  afiift  prince  Maurice  in  his  fchemes  againft  thofe  ■  i 
powers ;  the  people  were  every  where  elated  at  the 
courage  of  their  king,  and  were  fatisfied  with  any  war  ^ 
which  was  to  exterminate  the  Papifts.  This  army  was  UnfuccefM 
followed  by  another  confiding  of  12,000  men,  com-  hd  exre<M| 
manded  by  count  Mansfeldt ;  and  the  court  of  France 
promifed  its  afliftance.  But  the  Englifh  were  difap-  aUS  6  3 
pointed  in  all  their  views  :  the  troops  being  embarked 
3  '  at 
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at  Dover,  upon  failing  to  Calais,  found  no  orders  for 
their  adtniffion.  After  waiting  for  forne  time,  they 
were  obliged  to  fail  towards  Zealand,  where  no  proper 
meafures  were  yet  confulted  for  their  difembarkation. 
Mean  while,  a  peftilential  diforder  crept  in  among 
them,  fo  long  cooped  up  in  narrow  vefTels :  half  the 
army  died  while  on  board;  and  the  other  half,  weakened 
by  ficknefs,  appeared  too  fmall  a  body  to  march  into 
the  palatinate  ;  and  thus  ended  this  ill-concer-ted  and 
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princes,  and.  from  his  own  fubjefts.  They  had  learned  Britain, 
by  experience,  that  the  public  revenues  could  with  dif- v“" — 
ficulty  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  even  under 
the  ordinary  charges  of  government.  They  were  fen- 
fible  that  the  prifent  war  was,  very  lately,  the  refult 
of  their  own  importunate  applications  and  intreaties, 
and  that  they  had  folemnly  engaged  to  fupport  their 
fovereign  in  the  management  of  it.  They  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  difficulty  of  military  enterprizes  di- 
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:h  of  fruitlefs  expedition.  Whether  this  misfortune  had  any  retied  againft  the  whole  houfe  of  Auftria ;  again!!  the 
James.  effeft  on  the  king’s  conftitution  or  not,  is  uncertain  ;  king  of  Spain,  poffeffed  of  the  greateft  riches  and  moil 
but  he  was  foon  after  feized  with  a  tertian  ague,  which  extenfive  dominions  of  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  againll 
put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  27th  of  March  1625,  after  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  hitherto  the  mol  fortunate 


having  lived  59  years,  and  reigned  over  England  22: 
and  over  Scotland  almoft  as  long  as  he  had  lived. 

Jed  James  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles  I.  who  a- 
on  fcended  the  throne  amidft  the  higheft  praifes  and  ca- 
1  relies  of  his  fubjefts  for  what  was  perhaps  the  moll 
blame-worthy  aftion  of  his  life,  namely,  his  breaking 
off  the  match  with  the  Spanifh  princefs,  and  procuring 
»c-  the  rupture  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Being  young 
1  his  and  unexperienced,  he  regarded  thefe  praifes  as  fincere  ; 
and  therefore  was  lb  impatient  to  affemble  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  that  he  would  gladly,  for  the  fake 
of  difpatch,  have  called  together  the  fame  parliament 
which  fat  under  his  father,  and  which  lay  at  that  time 
under  prorogation.  But  being  told  that  fuch  a  mea- 
fure  would  appear  unufual,  he  iffued  writs  for  fummon- 
ing  a  new  parliament  on  the  7th  of  May  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  regret  that  the  arrival  of  the  princefs  Hen¬ 
rietta,  whom  he  had  efpoufed  by  proxy,  obliged  him  to 


monarch  of  the  age,  who  had  fubdued  and  aftonilhed 
Germany  by  the  rapidity  of  his  viftories.  Deep  im- 
preffions  they  faw  mull  be  made  by  the  Britilh  fword, 
and  a  vigorous  offenfive  war  be  waged  againft  thefe 
mighty  potentates,  ere  they  would  relign  the  palati¬ 
nate  which  they  had  now  fully  fubdued,  and  which 
they  held  in  fecure  poffeffion  by  its  being  furrounded. 
with  all  their  other  territories.  To  anfwer,  therefore, 
all  thefe  great  and  important  ends ;  to  fatisfy  their 
young  king  in  the.  firft  requeft  he  made  them  ;  to  prove 
their  fenfe  of  the  many  royal  virtues,  particularly  ce- 
conomy,  with  which  Charles  was  endued;  the  commons, 
thought  proper  to  'confer  on  the  king  a  fupply  of 
L.  1 1 2,000.  To  fearch  for  the  reafons  of  fuch  an  ex¬ 
travagant  piece  of  conduft  would  be  needlefs ;  it  is  im- 
pofiible  they  could  be  good. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Charles,  or  any  perfom 
of  common  fenfe,  could  be  infenfible  of  fuch  treatment 


delay,  by  repeated  prorogations,  their  meeting  till  the  as  this  ;  he  behaved,  however,  with  great  moderation. 
rr  -  ""  1 1  ’  •  '”r  "  n  r  He  reprefented  in  the  moft  explicit  manner  the  neceffity 

there  was  for  a  large  fupply:  he  even  condefcended  to 
ufe  iptreaties:  he  faid  that  this  requeft  was  the  firft  he 
had  ever  made  them ;  that  he  was  young,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  he  now  met  with, 
kind  and  dutiful  ufage,  it  would  endear  him  to  the  ufe  of 
parliaments,  and  would  for  ever  preferve  an  entire  har¬ 
mony  between  him  and  his  people.-— To  thefe  reafons. 
and  intreaties,  the  commons  remained  inexorable  ;  they 
even  refufed  the  addition  of  two  fifteenths  to  the  for- 


1 8th  of  June,  when  they  affembled  at  Weftminfter  for 
the  difpatch  of  buGnefs. 

fearac-  Charles  inherited  from  his  father  great  diftrefs  for 
money,  very  high  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
a  violent  attachment  to  epifcopacy.  As  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  he  feems  to  have  been  obllinate,  though  not  refo- 
lute  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  was  fcarce  ever  poffible 
to  make  him  give  up  his  point,  he  never  could  carry  on 
his  defigns  with  that  fpirit  which  was  neceffary  for 
their  fuccefs.  In  other  refpdfts,  he  appears  to  have 


poffeffed  every  virtue  requifue  to  conftitute  the  charaAer  mer  fupply.  Inftead  of  this,  they  renewed  their  ri- 


of  a  good  man.  At  prefent  believing  his  fubjefts  to  be 
in  perfeft.  friendlhip  with  him  as  he  was  with  them,  he 
refolved  that  their  bounty  to  him  Ihould  be  entirely  un- 
afked,  and  the  genuine  effeft  of  mutual  confidence  and 
regard.  Accordingly,  his  difeourfe  to  the  parliament 
his  was-  full  of  fimplicity  and  cordiality  ;  he  lightly  men- 
aent.  tioned  the  occalion  he  had  for  fupply.  He  employed 
no  intrigue  to  influence  the  fuffrages  of  the  members. 
He  would  not  even,  allow  the  officers  of  the  crown,  who 
had  feats  in  the  houfe,.  to  mention  any  particular  fum 
which  he  had  occafion  for ;  but  trufted  entirely  to  the 
wifdom  and  affeftion  of  his  parliament,  who  perfeftly 
well  knew  his  circumftances. 

1  can-  It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  read  without  indignation  an 
pro-  account  of  the  return  made  by  the  commons  to  this 
w  generous  behaviour  of  their  fovereign.  They  knew 
that  all  the  money  granted  by  the  laft  parliament  had 


diculous  complaints  againft  the  growth  of  popery, 

which  was  now  their  only  grievance.  They  Ihowed 

their  intolerant  fpirit  by  demanding  a  drift  execution  , 

of  the  penal  laws  againft  the  catholics  ;  and  remon- 

ftrated  againft  fome  late  pardons  granted  to  priefts* 

They  attacked  Montague,  one -of  the  king’s  chaplains, 
on  account  of  a  moderate  book  which  he  had  lately 
compofed,  and  which,  to  their  great  difguft,  faved 
virtuous  catholics  as  well  as  other  Chriftians  from  eter¬ 
nal  torments.  Charles  gave  them  a.  gracious-and  com-  „ 

plaifant  anfwer;  but  firmly  refolved  to  abate  fomewhat ju^St0 fa* 
of  the  rigorous  laws  againft  that  unfortunate  party,  vour  theCa 
which  his  engagements  with  France  abfolutely  re-tholics. 
quired.  No  meafure,  however,  throughout  the  whole 
reign  of  this  prince,  was  more  difguftful  to  his  bigot- 
ted  fubjefts,  or  by  its  confequences  more  fatal  to  him- 
felf,  than  this  refolution.  The  Puritans  had  continued 


been  expended  on  military  and  naval  preparations ;  and  to  gain  ground  during  the  whole  reign  of  James,  and 
that  great  anticipations  were  likewife  made  on  the  re-  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  in 
venues  of  the  crown.  They  were  not  ignorant  that  confequence  of  which,  petitions  were  prefented  to  the 
Charles  was  loaded  with  a  debt  contracted  by  his  fa-  king  for  replacing  fuch  able  clergymen  as  had  been  fi- 
ther,  who  had  borrowed  money  both  from  foreign  lenced  for  want  of  conformity  to  the  ceremonies.  They, 
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Britain.  alfo  enabled  laws  for  the  drift  dbfervance  of  Sun*  king,  which  then  would  have  been  the  fame  thing  with  Britain ; 

*  ~  day,  which  they  affefted  to  call  the  fabbath ,  and  which  commanding  him,  to  remove  Buckingham  from  his  pre-  '  v-t* 

they  fanftifipd  with  the  moft  melancholy  indolence;  and  fence  and  councils.  The  king,  however,  being  a-  59  j 

it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  different  appellations  of  larmed  at  the  yoke  they  were  preparing  for  him,  dif- 


Sunday  and  fabbath  Were  at  that  time  known  fymbols 
Parliament  °f  the  different  parties — In  confequence  of  this  beha- 
diflolved.  viour  in  Charles’s  firft  parliament,  it  was  diffolved  on 
flie  1 2th  of  Auguft  1625,  and  a  new  one  called  on 
February  6th  1626. 

His  fcheme  During  this  interval  Charles  had  been  obliged  to 
to  iaife  mo- borrow  from  his  fubjefts  on  privy-feals;  the  advantage 


folved  his  parliament  a  fecond  time,  June  15.  1626. 

Charles  having  thus  made  fuch  a  breach  with  his  par¬ 
liament  as  there  was  no  hopes  of  repairing,  was  obliged 
to  have  fiecourfe  to  the  exercife  of  every  branch  of  his 
prerogative  in  order  to  fupply  himfelf  with  money.  A 
commiflion  was  openly  granted  to  compound  with  the 
catholics,  and  agree  for  difpenfihg  with  the  penal  laws 


of  which  was  but  a  fmall  compenfation  for  the  difguft  enafted  againft  them  ;  and  by  this  expedient  the  king, 


it  occafioned.  By  means,  however,  of  that  fupply, 
and  fome  other  expedients,  he  was  enabled  to  equip 
his  fleet,  though  with  difficulty.  It  Was  defigned  againft 


indeed,  filled  his  coffers,  but  gave  univerfal  difguft  to 
his  fubjefts.  From  the  nobility  he  defired  affiftance  : 
from  the  city  he  required  a  loan  of  L.  1 00,000.  The 


Spain,  but  performed  nothing  worth  notice,  and  its  former  contributed  ffowly :  but  the  latter,  covering 


bad  fuccefs  iucreafed  the  clamours  againft  the  court. 
Proceedings  Charles’s  fecond  parliament  immediately  adopted  the 
of  his  fecond  fame  views  with  the  former ;  however,  they  voted  him 
parliament.  a  fUppiy  Qf  three  fubfidies  (L.  168,000),  and  three  fif¬ 
teenths  ;  but  the  paffmg  this  vote  into  a  law  was  re- 
ferved  until  the  end  of  the  feffion,  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the 


themfelves  under  many  pretences  and  excufes,  gave  at  ^  ■ 
laft  a  flat  denial.  In  order  to  equip  a  fleet,  a  diftribu-  ship-m) 
tion  by  order  of  the  council  was  made  to  all  the  mari-  ney. 
time  towns ;  and  each  of  them  was  required,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as  many 
veffels  as  were  appointed  them.  The  city  of  London 
was  rated  at  20  fllips  :  and  this  is  the  firft  appearance, 


king  to  make  what  concefiions  they  pleafed.  This  in  Charles’s  reign,  of  (hip  money ;  a  taxation  which 
harfli  and  undutiful  conduft  was  greatly  refented  by  had  once  been  impofed  by  Elizabeth,  but  which,  when 


Charles  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  carried  fome  fteps  farther  by  Charles,  produced  the  moft 
wait  the  event  with  patience.  In  the  mean  time  they  violent  difcontents. — Thefe  methods  of  fupply  were 


attacked  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  become 
generally  obnoxious  ;  and  he  was  alfo  impeached  by 
the  earl  of  Briftol,  on  account  of  his  conduft  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Spanilh  negociation.  The  earl’s  impeach- 


carried  on  with  fome  moderation,  till  news  arrived  of 
the  king  of  Denmark  being  totally  defeated  by  count 
Tilly  the  Imperial  general ;  but  money  then  becoming 


more  than  ever  neceffary,  it  was  fuggefted  in  council,  \  gen. 


ment,  however,  was  entirely  overlooked,  aiid  the  com-  that  the  moft  fpeedy,  equal,  and  convenient  method  of  loan 
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mons  were  able  to  prove  nothing  otherwife  of  any  con 
fequence  againft  him.  The  king  imagining  that  Buc¬ 
kingham’s  greateft  crime  was  the  having  been  fo  much 
in  favour  with  his  fovereign,  commanded  the  houfe 
exprefsly  not  to  meddle  with  his  minifter  and  fervant, 
but  to  finifh  in  a  few  days  the  bill  they  had  begun  for 
the  fubfidies  ;  otherwife  they  muft  expeft  to  fit  no 
longer. 

Suggeftions  of  this_  kind  had  a  bad  effeft  ;  and  when 
the  king  proceeded  further  to  throw  into  prifon  two 
members  of  the  houfe  who  had  managed  the  impeach¬ 
ment  againft  Buckingham,  the  commons  declared  that 
they  would  proceed  no  further  in  bufinefs  till  they  had 
fatisfaftion  in  their  privileges.  Charles  alleged  as  the 
reafon  of  this  meafute,  certain  feditipus  exprefiions, 
which,  he  faid,  had,  in  their  accufation  of  the  duke, 
dropped  from  thefe  members.  Upon  inquiry  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  no  fuch  exprefiions  had  been  ufed,  and  the 


fupply  was  by  a  general  loan  from  the  fubjeft,  accord-  tiulred' 
ing  as  every  man  was  affeffed  in  the  rolls  of  the  laft  fub- 
fidy.  That  precife  fum  was  required  which  each  would 
have  paid,  had  the  vote  of  four  fubfidies  been  paffed 
into  a  law  {  care,  however,  was  taken,  that  the  fums 
thus  exafted  were  not  to  be  called  fubfidies  but  loans ; 
but  it  was  impofiible  to  avoid  obferving,  that  thus  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeft  was  entirely  deftroyed,  and  all  par¬ 
liaments  rendered  at  once  fuperfluous. 

Many  people  throughout  England  refufed  thefe 
loans,  and  fome  were  even  aftive  in  encouraging  their 
neighbours  to  infill  upon  their  common  rights  and 
privileges.  By  warrant  of  the  council,  thefe  were 
thrown  into  prifon.  Moft  of  them  patiently  fubmit* 
ted  to  confinement,  or  applied  by  petition  to  the  king, 
who  commonly  releafed  them.  Five  gentlemen,  how-  p;ve  ^ 
ever,  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Wal-  men  j 
ter  Earl,  Sir  John  Heweningham,  and  Sir  Edmond  ,0. 


members  were  accordingly  releafed.  Soon  after,  the  Hambden,  demanded  releafe,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  tr‘a** 


houfe  of  lords,  moved  by  the  example  of  the  commons, 
claimed  liberty  for  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been 


court,  but  as  their  due  by  the  laws  of  their  country. 
No  particular  caufe  was  afiigned  for  their  commitment. 


lately  confined  in  the  tower ;  and  after  many  fruitlefs  The  fpecial  command  of  the  king  and  council  alone 


eva (ions'  the  king  was  obliged,  though  fomewhat  un¬ 
gracefully,  to  comply. 

The  next  attack  made  by  the  commons  would  have 
proved  decifive,  had  it  fucceeded,  and  would  have  re¬ 
duced  the  king  to  an  abfolute  dependence  on  his  par- 


was  pleaded.  And  it  was  alleged,  that  by  law  this  was 
not  fuflicient  reafon  for  refufing  bail  or  releafement  to 
the  prifoners.  The  queftion  was  brought  to  a  folemn 
trial  before  the  court  of  king’s  bench ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  attentive  to  the  iffue  of  the  caufe.  By 


liament.  They  were  preparing  a  remonftrance  againft  the  debates  on  this  fubjeft  it  appeared,  that  perfonal li¬ 


the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
fent  of  parliament.  •— *' — 

new  impofitions  laid 
tuted  near  one-half  of  the  crown  revenues  ;  and  after 
having  gained  this  point,  they  were  to  petition  the 

kT°  li¬ 


berty  had  been  fecured  by  no  lefs  than  fix  different  fta- 
This  article,  together  with  the  tutes,  and  by  an  article  in  magna  charta  itfelf.  It  ap- 
merchandize  by  James,  confti-  peared,  that,  in  times  of  turbulence  and  fedition,  the 
princes  infringed  upon  thefe  laws ;  and  of  this  alfo 
many  examples  were  produced.  The  difficulty  then  lay 
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Britain,  to  determine  when  fuch  violent  meafures  were  neceflary;  affirmed,  to  any  unui'ual  power  or  privileges;  nor  did  Britain, 

v  but  of  that  the  court  pretended  to  be  the  fupreme  they  intend  to  infringe  the  royal  prerogative  in  any  re*  * 

j  udge.  As  it  was  legal,  therefore,  that  thefe  five  gentle-  fpedt :  they  aimed  only  at  fecuring  thofe  rights  and  pri- 
raen  fhoiild  plead  the  ftatute,  by  which  they  might  vileges  derived  from  their  anceftors. 

demand  bail,  fo  it  was  expedient  in  the  court  to  remand  The  king,  on  his  part,  now  began  plainly  to  (how,  Duplicity  of 

them  to  prifon,  without  determining  on  the  ueceffity  of  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  abfolute  power,  the  king, 
taking  bail  for  the  prefent.  This  was  a  cruel  evafion  This  reafonable  petition  he  did  his  utmoft  to  evade,  by 

ofjuftice;  and,  in  faft,  fatisfied  neither  party.  The  repeated  meffages  to  the.  houfe,  in  which  he  always  of* 

court  infilled  that  no  bail  could  be  taken;  the  country  fered  his  royal  word  that  there  (hould  be  no  more  in - 

,  exclaimed  that  the  prifoners  ought  to  be  fet  free.  fringeinents  on  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  Thefe  mef- 

ardeda*  While  the  king  was  thus  embroiled  with  his  parlia-  fages,  however,  had  no  effed  on  the  commons:  they 


i  againlt  ment  at  home,  and  with  powerful  nations  abroad,  he 
auce.  rafhly  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  a  kingdom  with 
which  he  had  but  lately  formed  the  mod  natural  alli- 


knew  how  infufficitnt  fueh  promifes  were,  without  fur¬ 
ther  fecurity  ;  and  therefore  the  petition  at  lad  pa  fled 
both  houfes,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal 


anee.  All  hidorians  agree  that  this  war  proceeded  affent  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law.  The  king  accord- 


from  the  rivallhip  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu  ;  both  of  whom  were  in  love  with  the 
queen  of  France ;  and  an  inveterate  enmity  being  thus 
produced  between  thefe  favourites,  they  refolved  to  in¬ 
volve  their  refpedive  nations  in  the  difpute.  However 
this  be,  war  was  declared  again d  France;  and  Charles 
was  taught  to  hope,  that  hodilities  with  that  kingdom 
would  be  the  fured  means  of  procuring  tranquillity  at 
64  home.  — The  fuccef3  of  this  war  was  proportionable  to 
d  fuccefs  the  w;fdom  wiih  which  it  was  commenced.  Bucking- 
1  K*ham  was  appointed  commander;  and  he  being  entirely 
unacquainted  both  with  fea  and  land.fervice,  managed 
matters  fo  ill,  that  he  lod  two  thirds  of  his  army,  and 
returned  in  total  diferedit  both  as  an  admiral  and  ge¬ 
neral. 

The  difeontents  in  England  now  rofe  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  there  was  reafon  to  apprehend  an  infurrec- 


ingly  came  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  fent  for  the  commons, 
and  being  feated  in  the  chair  of  date,  the  petition  was 
read  to  him.  In  anfwer  to  it,  he  faid,  “  The  king  wil- 
leth,  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  cu- 
doms  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  datutes  be  put  into 
execution;  that  his  fubjeds  may  have  no  caufe  to  coin- 
plain  of  any  wrong  or  opprellion  contrary  to  tlieir  juft 
rights  and  liberties,  to-  the  prefervation  whereof  he 
holds  himfelf  in  confcience  as  mueh  obliged  as  of  his 
own  prerogative.” 

This  equivocal  anfwer  was  highly  refented.  The 
commons  returned  in  very  ill  humour.  Their  indigna¬ 
tion  would  undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  the  unfortunate 
catholics,  had  not  their  petition  againd  them  already 
received  a  fatisfadory  anfwer.  To  give  vent  to  their 
prefent  wrath,  therefore,  they  fell  on  Dr  Manwaring, 
who  had  preached  a  fermon,  and,  at  the  fpecial  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king,  printed  it;  which  was  now  found 


tion  or  rebellion.  Charles  Was  alfo  reduced  to  the  w  ^ 

greated  didrefs  for  want  of  money.  That  which  he  to  contain  dodrine3  fubverfive  of  all  civil  liberty.  It 
had  levied,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  came  in  very  taught,  that  though  property  was  commonly  lodged  in 
(lowly,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  renew  the  experiment  the  fubjed,  yet,  whenever  any  exigency  required  fup- 
on  account  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  nation  in  general,  ply,  all  property  was  transferred  to  the  fovereign;  that 
third  par-  A  third  parliament  therefore  was  called,  Match  17th  the  confent  of  parliament  was  not  neceflary  for  the  im- 
ment  cal- 162H ;  whom  Charles  plainly  told  at  the  beginning  of  pofition  of  taxes ;  and  that  the  divine  laws  required 
the  feffion,  that  “  if  they  (hould  not  do  their  duties,  in  compliance  with  every  demand,  however  irregular, 
contributing  to  the  neceffities  of  the  date,  he  mufl,  in 
difeharge  of  his  confidence,  ufe  thofe  other  means  which 
God  had  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  fave  that  which 
the  follies  of  fome  particular  men  might  otherwife  put  in 
danger.”  This  parliament  behaved  in  a  much  more 
reafonable  manner  than  either  of  the  two  former  ones. 

The  nation  was  now  really  aggrieved  by  the  late  ar- 


which  the  prince  fhould  make  upon  his  fubjeds.  For 
thefe  dodrines  Manwaring  was  fentenced  to  be  impri- 
foned  during  the  pleafure  of  the  houfe;  to  be  fined 
1000/.  to  the  king;  make- fubmiffion  and  acknow¬ 
ledgment  for  his  offence;  be  fufpended  three  years;  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  ecclefiadical  dignity  or  fecu- 
lar  office  ;  and  that  his  book  be  called  in  and  burnt. 


bitraiy  proceedings.  They  began  with  voting  againd  No  fooner,  however,  was  the  feffion  ended,  than  Man- 


arbitrary  impriiOnments  and  forced  loans;  after  which, 
five  fubfidies  (280,000/. )  were  voted  to  the  king.  With 
this  fum,  though  much  inferior  to  his  wants,  Charles 


waring  received  a  pardon,  and  was  promoted  to  a  living 
of  confiderable  value.  Some  years  afterwards  he  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  St  Afaph.  At  lad,  the  king,  He  a 


declared  himfelf  well  fatisfied;  and  even  tears  of  affec-  feeing  it  was  impofiible  to  carry  his  point,  yielded  togi^shisaf- 


tion  darted  in  his  eye  when  informed  of  this  conceffion ; 
the  commons,  however,  refolved  not  to  pafs  this  vote 
into  a  law,  before  they  had  o^tainedfrom  the  king  a 
f.iffieient  fecurity  that  their  liberties  {hould  be  no  long- 
f  er  violated  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They  refolved 

1  11!  f’t  r _ _  1 _  "l-  L  —  . __  _ 11  -  ^ 


the  importunities  of  parliament.  He  came  to  the  e 

houfe  of  peers,  and  pronouncing  the  ufual  form  of^  1 1 
words,  “  Let  it  be  law  as  is  defired,”  gave  full  l'anc- 
tion  and  authority  to  the  petition.  The  houfe  re- 
founded  with  acclamations,  and  the  bill  for  five  fub- 
to  frame  a  law,  which  they  were  to  call  a  petition  of  fidies  immediately  paffed. 

right,  in  which  they  (hould  colled  all  the  arbitrary  ex-  The  commons,  however,  were  not  yet  fatisfied;  they 
ertibns  of  the  prerogative  which  Charles  had  expofed  began  again  to  attack  Buckingham,  againd  whom  they 
to  their  view,  and  thefe  they  were  to  affault  at  onee  by  were  implacable:  they  alfo  afferted,  that  the  levying  of 
their  petition.  The  grievances  now  complained  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  confent  of  parliament 
were,  forced  loans,  benevolences,  taxes  without  confent  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
of  parliament,  arbitrary  imprifonments,  billeting  fol-  people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the  petition  of  right  pariia^ien» 
diers,  and  martial  law.  They  pretended  not,  as  they  fo  lately  granted.  The  king,  in  order  to  prevent  a  re-  prorogued. 
Vol. III.  Part  II.  4D  moir- 
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monftrance  on  that  fubjeft,  fuddenly  prorogued  the  ceedings,  and  on  the  I  oth  of  March  the  parliament  was  Britain, 
parliament,  on  June  26th,  1628.  diffolved.  Some  of  the  members  were  imprlfoned  and 

The  commons  foon  got  rid  of  their  enemy  Bucking-  fined  ;  but  this  feverity  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  ge- 
ham;  who  was  murdered,  an  the  23d  of  Auguftthis  ne'ral  difcontent,  and  point  out  the  fufferers  as  proper 
fame  year,  by  one  Felton  who  had  formerly  ferved  un-  leaders  for  the  popular  party. 
der  him  as  a  lieutenant.  The  king  did  not  appear  much  Charles  being  now  difgufted  with  parliaments,  refol-  Peace" 
concerned  at  his  death,  but  retained  an  affeftion  for  his  ved  to  call  no  more  5  ,  but  finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  F  anco 
family  throughout  his  whole  lifetime  He  defired  alfo  refources,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  two  si  al11* 
that  Felton  might  be  tortured,  in  order  to  extort  from  powers  with  which  he  was  at  war.  A  treaty  was  figned 
him  a  difcovery  of  his  accomplices;  but  the  judges  de-  with  France  on  the  14th  of  April,  and  another  with 
dared,  that  though  that  practice  had  been  formerly  very  Spain  on  the  5th  of  November  1 630,  by  which  Charles 
common,  it  was  altogether  illegal.  bound  himfelf  to  obferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the 

Contentions  ^  l^29>  the  ufual  contentions  between  the  king,  affairs  on  the  continent.  His  condudt  to  his  fubjeds 
about  ton-  and  his  parliament  continued.  The  great  article  on  cannot  now  appear  entirely  blamelefs,  nor  the  general 
rage  and  which  the  commons  broke  with  their  fovereign,  and  difcontent  altogether  without  foundation.  As  if,  how- - 
poundage.  which  finally  created  in  him  a  difguft  at  all  parlia-  ever,  he  had  refolved  to  ruin  himfelf,  and  to  loi’e  the 
ments,  was  their  claims  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  fmall  degrees  of  affedion  which  remained  among  his 
poundage.  The  difpute  was,  whether  this  tax  could  fubjeds,  Charles  now  began  to  fet  about  making  inno  The  Id 
be  levied  without  confentof  parliament  or  not.  Charles,  vations  in  religion.  Archbiftiop  Laud  had  obtained  attempts! 
fupported  by  multitudes  of  precedents,  maintained  that  prodigious  afcendency  over  the  king  ;  and,  by  his  fu*11 
it  might ;  and  the  parliament,  in  confequence  of  their  perftitious  attachment  to  foolifii  ceremonies,  led  him  into  ^ 
petition  of  right,  afferted  that  it  could  not.  The  a  condud  that  proved  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  the  king-  n 
commons  were  refolved  to  fupport  their  rights:  and  dom  in  general.  The  humour,  of  the  nation  ran  at  that 
the  difputes  concerning  tonnage  and  poundage  went  time  in  a  channel  pcrfedly  the  reverfe  of  i'uperftition. 
hand  in  hand  with  fome  theological  controverfies;  par-  The  ancient  ceremonies  which  had  been  fandified  by 
ticularly  concerning  Arminianifm,  which  the  Puritans,  the  permiffion  and  practice  of  the  fiift  reformers,  could 
who  now  formed  the  majority  of  the  nation,  oppo-  fcarce  be  retained  in  divine  fervice.  Laud  chofe  this 
fed  with  the  greatcfl  violence ;  and  which  consequent-  time,  of  all  others  the  moil  improper,  for  renewing  the 
ly  crept  in  among  tliofe  who  profeffed  epifcopacy,'  ceremonies  of  the- fourth  and  fifth  century,  when  the 
where  it  hath  ftill  maintained  its  ground  more  than  in  Chriftian  church,  as  is  well  known,  was  funk  into  thofe 
any  other  party.  fuperftitions  which  were  afterwards  continued  and  aug- 

The  commons  began  with  fummohing  before  them  mented  by  the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Soopen- 
the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  to  give  an  account  by  ly  were  thefe  tenets  efpoufed,  thatmot  only  the  difeon- 
what  authority  they  had  feized  the  goods  of  thofe  mer-  tented  Puritants  believed  the  church  of  England  to  be 
chants  who  had  refufed  to  pay  the  duties  of  tonnage  relapiing  fall  into  the  Romifh  fuperftition,  but  the  court 
and  poundage.  The  barons  of  exchequer  were  que-  of  Rome  itfelf  entertained  hopes  of  regaining  its  au- 
ftioned  with  regard  to  their  decrees  on  that  head.  The  thority  in  this  ifland.  To  forward  Laud’s  good  inten- 
fheriff  of  London  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  tions,  an  offer  was  twice  made  him,  in  private,  of  a 
activity  in  fupporting  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe.  cardinal’s  hat;  which  he  declined  accepting.  His  an- 
Isof  R<"  ’  •  ’  **  1  "  '  ’  '  '  ‘  ‘  ' 


The  goods  of  Rolles,  a  merchant,  and  member  of  the  fwer  was  (as  he  fays  himfelf),  that  “  fomething  dwelt 


within  him  which  would  not  fuffer  his  compliance,  till 
Rome  was  other  than  it  is.”  It  muft  be  confeffed, 
however,  that  though  Laud  deferved  not  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  Papijl,  the  genius  of  his  religion  was,  though 
a  lefs  degree,  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romiih.  The 


houfe,  being  feized  for  his  refufal  to  pay  the  duties, 
complaints  were  made  of  this  violence,  as  if  it  were  a 
breach  of  privilege.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  fup¬ 
ported  his  officers  in  all  thefe  meafures,  and  the  quar¬ 
rel  between  him  and  the  commons  became  every  day 
higher.  Sir  John  Elliot  framed  a  remonftrance  againft  fame  profound  refpedt  was  exadted  to  the  facerdotal 
tonnage  and  poundage,  which  he  offered  to  the  clerk  charadter ;  the  fame  fubmiffion  to  the  creeds  and  de- 
to  read  ;  but  it  was  refufed,  and  he  then  read  it  him*  crees  of  fynods  and  councils  required  ;  the  fame  pomp 
felf.  The  queftion  being  called  for,  Sir  John  Finch  and  ceremony  was  affedted  in  worfiiip ;  and  the  fame  fu- 
the  fpeaker  faid,  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  perftitious  regard  to  days,  poftures,  meats,  and  veft- 
to  adjourn,  and  to  put  no  queftion  ;  upon  which  he  ments.  Orders  were  given,  and  rigoroufly  infilled  on, 
rofe  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  houfe  was  in  an  up-  that  the  communion-table  Ihould  be  removed  from  the 
roar ;  the  fpeaker  was  puftied  back  into  the  chair,  and  middle  of  the  area  where  it  had  hitherto  ftood  in  all 
forcibly  held  in  it,  till  a  ffiort  remonftrance  was  formed,  churches  except  cathedrals.  It  was  placed  at  the  eaft 
which  was  inftantaneoufiy  paffed  by  almoft  univerfal  end,  railed  in,  and  denominated  an  altar;  as  the  cler- 
acclamation.  Papifts  and  Arminians  were  now  decla-  gyman  who  officiated  commonly  received  the  appella- 
red  capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  Thofe  who  tion  of  prieft.  All  kinds  of  ornaments,  efpecially  pic- 
levied  tonnage  and  poundage  were  branded  with  the  tures,  were  introduced.  Some  of  thefe,  upon  inquiry, 
fame  epithet.  And  even  the  merchants,  who  Ihould  vo-  were  found  to  be  the  very  fame  that  were  to  be  met 
luntarily  pay  thefe  duties,  were  declared  betrayers  of  with  in  the  mafs-book.  The  crucifix  too,  that  per- 
Englilh  libertj,  and  public  enemies.  The  doors  being  petual  confolation  of  all  pious  Catholics,  and  terror 
locked,  the  gentleman-uftier  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  who  to  all  found  Proteftants,  was  not  forgot  on  this  occa- 
was  fent  by  the  king,  could  get  no  admittance  till  this  fion. 

Parliament  remonftrance  \yas  finilhed.  By  the  king’s  order  he  took  In  return  for  Charles’s  indulgence  towards  the 
diffolved.  the  mace  from  the  table,  which  put  an  end  to  their  pro-  church,  Laud  and  his  followers  took  care  to  magnify 
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ritain.  on  every  occafion  the  regal  authority,  and  to  treat 
vvith  die  utmoft  difdain  or  deteftation  all  puritanical 
pretenfions  to  a  free  and  independent  conftitution. 
From  thi3  fubjedlion,  however,  they  took  care  to  ex¬ 
clude  themfelves,  and  infilled  upon  a  divine  and  apo- 
ftolical  charter  in  preference  to  a  legal  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  one.  The  facerdotal  chara&er  was  magnified  as 
facred  and  indefeafible  ;  all  right  to  fpiritual  authority, 
or  even  to  private  judgment  in  fpiritual  fubjedts,  was 
refufed  to  profane  laymen  :  ecclefiaftical  courts  were 
held  by  bilhops  in  their  own  name,  without  any  notice 
taken  of  the  king’s  authority :  and  Charles,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  every  claim  in  popular  afTemblies, 
feemed  rather  to  encourage  than  reprefs  thofe  encroach- 
yg  ments  of  his  clergy. 

arbitra-  The  principles  which  exalted  prerogative  were  put 
;tid  ur.-  jn  practice  during  the  whole  time  that  Charles  ruled 
?°"  without  parliaments.  He  wanted  money  for  the  fup- 
port  or  government ;  and  he  levied  it,  either  by  the  re¬ 
vival  of  obfolete  laws,  or  by  violations  of  the  privileges. 
Though  humane  and  gentle  in  his  nature,  he  gave  way 
to  feverities  in  the  ilar-charnber  and  high  commifiion, 
which  feemed  neceifary  in  order  to  fupport  the  prefent 
mode  of  adminiftration,  and  fupprefs  the  riling  fpirit  of 
liberty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Tonnage  and  pound¬ 
age  were  continued  to  be  levied  by  royal  authority  alone. 
The  former  arbitrary  impofitions  were  ftill  exacted;  and 
even  new  impofitions  laid  upon  different  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandize.  The  cuftom-houfe  officers  received  orders 
from  the  council  to  enter  into  any  houfe,  warehoufe, 
or  cellar  ;  to  fearch  any  trunk  or  cheft  ;  and  to  break 
any  bulk  whatever,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  cu- 
ftoms.  In  order  t@  exercife  the  militia,  each  county 
by  an  edidl  of  the  council  was  alfelfed  in  a  certain  fum 
for  maintaining  a  mufter-mafter  appointed  for  that  fer- 
vice.  Compolitions  were  openly  made  with  recufants, 
and  the  Popilh  religion  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
revenue.  A  commifiion  was  granted  for  compounding 
with  fiich  as  were  poflefied  of  crown  lands  on  defective 
titles  ;  and  os  this  pretence  fome  money  was  exacted 
of  the  people,  &c. 

While  the  Englifh  were  in  the  utmoft  difeontent, 
Slahlilh  and  almoft  ready  to  break  out  in  open  rebellion  by 
op  xy  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings,  Charles  thought  proper 
sotland  to  attempt  fetting  up  epifcopacy  in  Scotland.  The 
canons  for  eftablilhed  ecclefiaftical  jurisdiction  were 
promulgated  in  1635,  a°d  were  received  without  much 
appearance  of  oppofition  ;  yet  with  great  inward  ap- 
prehenfion  and  difeontent.  The  firft  reading  of  the 
liturgy  was  attempted  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
Giles  in  Edinburgh,  in  1637  ;  but  this  produced  fuch 
a  tumult,  that  it  was  not  thought  fafe  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  An  univerfal  combination  againft  the  re¬ 
ligious  innovations  began  immediately  to  take  place  ; 

I  but  Charles,  as  if  obftinately  bent  on  his  own  deftruc- 

1]'  tion,  continued  inflexible  in  his  purpofe,  though  he 

j  had  nothing  to  oppofe  to  the  united  force  of  the  king¬ 

dom  but  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  pardoned  all  pall 
j  offences,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  be  more  obedient 

l,  for  the  future,  and  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  ufc  of  the 

;:.h  nc.  liturgy.  This  proclamation  haftened  forward  the  in- 

flsan  furredlion  which  had  been  flowly  advancing  before. 
'TeCtionFour  tables,  as  they  were  called,  were  formed  in  E- 
dinburgh.  One  confifted  of  nobility,  another  of  gen- 
:  try,  a  third  of  minifters,  and  the  fourth  of  burgeffes. 
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*lhc  of  gentry  was  divided  into  many  fubordinate  Britain, 

ones,  according  to  their  different  counties.  In  the  ‘  v  ~  J 
hands  of  the  four  tables,  the  authority  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  placed.  Orders  were  iffued  by  them,  and 
every  where  obeyed  with  the  utmoft  regularity  ;  and  a- 
mong  the  firft  adls  of  their  government  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Covenant.  - 

dhis  famous  covenant  confifted  of  a  renunciation  of  Account  of 
Popery,  formerly  figned  by  James  in  his  youth,  and  the  cove- 
filled  with  many  virulent  inveCtives  againft  that  party. canc* 

A  bond  of  union  followed,  by  which  the  fubferibers 
obliged  themfelves  to  refill  all  religious  innovations, 
and  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  oppofition  whatr 
foever  :  And  all  this  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and 
the  greater  honour  and  advantage  of  their  king  and 
country.  The  covenant  was  fubferibed  by  people  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions.  Few  difapproved  of  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  ftill  fewer  dared  openly  to  condemn  it. 

The  king’s  minifters  and  counfcllors  themfelves  were 
moftly  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking  ;  and  none  but 
rebels  to  God,  and  traitors  to  their  country,  it  was 
thought,  would  withdraw  themfelves  from  fo  falutary 
and  pious  a  combination. 

The  king  now  began  to  be  alarmed.  He  fent  the  Charles 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  commiffioner,  with  authority  attempts  to 
to  treat  with  the  covenanters.  He  required  the  cove-al’Peafe  the 
nant  to  be  renounced  and  recalled  ;  and  he  thought eovenanters 
that  on  his  part  he  made  very  fatisfaClory  concefiions, 
when  he  offered  to  fufpend  the  canons  and  liturgy  till 
in  a  fair  and  legal  way  they  could  be  received,  and  fo 
to  model  the  high  commifiion  that  it  ffiould  no  longer 
give  offence  to  his  fubjeds.  In  anfwer  to  this  demand 
the  covenanters  told  him,  they  would  fooner  renounce 
their  baptifm  ;  and  invited  the  commiffioner  himfelf  to 
fign  it.  Hamilton  returned  to  London  ;  made  another 
fruitlefs  journey  with  new  conclufions  to  Edinburgh  ; 
returned  again  to  London,  and  was  immediately  fent 
back  with  ftill  more  fatisfa&ory  concefiions.  The 
king  was  now  willing  to  abolifli  entirely  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  high-commiffion  court ;  he  even 
refolved  to  limit  extremely  the  power  of  the  bilhops, 
and  was  content  if  on  any  terms  he  could  retain  that 
order  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  And  to  enfure  all 
thefe  gracious  offers,  he  gave  Hamilton  authority  to 
fummon  firft  an  affembly,  and  then  a  parliament,  where 
every  national  grievance  fhould  be  redreffed. — Thefe 
fuccefiive  concefiions  only  fliowed  the  weaknefs  of  the 
king,  and  encouraged  the  malcontents  to  rife  in  their 
demands.  The  offer,  however,  of  an  affembly  and  a 
parliament,  in  which  they  expedled  to  be  entirely  ma¬ 
ilers,  was  veiy  willingly  embraced  by  the  covenanters.  g3 
Charles,  perceiving  what  advantage  his  enemies  had  Covenant 
reaped  from  their  covenant,  refolved  to  have  a  cove-fnceretlimo 
nant  alfo  on  his  fide  ;  and  he  ordered  one  to  be  drawn 
up  for  that  purpofe.  It  confifted  of  the  fame  violent 
renunciation  of  Popery  with  the  other  ;  which,  though 
the  king  did  not  approve  of  it,  he  thought  proper  to 
adopt,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  fufpicions  entertained 
againft  him;  As  the  covenanters,  in  their  bond  of 
mutual  defence  againft  all  oppofition,  had  been  care¬ 
ful  not  to  except  the  king  ;  Charles  had  formed  a 
bond  which  was  annexed  to  this  renunciation,  and 
which  expreffed  the  fubferibers  loyalty  and  duty  to  his 
majefty.  But  the  covenanters  perceiving  that  this 
new  covenant  was  only  meant  to  weaken  and  divide 
4  D  2  them, 
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Britain,  them,  received  it  with  the  utmoft  fcorn  and  detefta-  fion  in  the  forces  of.  the  malcontents.  An  army  was  Britain. 

fion.  And,  without  delay,  they  proceeded  to  model  .levied  of  near  20,000  foot  and  3000  horfe  ;  and  was v— 

the  affembly  from  which  fuch  great  atchievements  were  put  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of- Arundel,  a  no- 

expe&ed.  v  bleman  of  great  family,  but  celebrated  neither  for  mi- 

Violent  The  affembly  met  at  Glafgow  in  1638.  Afirmde-  litary  nor  political  abilities.  The  earl  cf  Elfex,  a  man  ' 

1  roceelir.gs  termination  had  been  entered  into  of  utterly  abolilhing  of  ftrict  honour,  and  extremely  popular,  efpecially  a- 

1  ftheaffem  epifcopacy  ;  and,  as  a  preparative  to  it,  there  was  laid  mong  the  foldiery,  was  appointed  lieutenant-general :  1 

kty*  before  the  prefbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  folemnly  read  The  earl  of  Holland  was  general  of  the  horfe.  The  ! 

in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom,  an  accufation  againft  king  himfelt  joined  the  army,  and  he  fummoned  all 
the  biffiops,  as  guilty,  all  of  them,  of  herefy,  fimony,  the  peers  of  England  to  attend  him.  The  whole  had 
biibery,  perjury,  cheating,  inceft,  adultery,  fornica-  the  appearance  of  a  fplendid  court  rather  than  a  mili-  1 

tion,  common-fwearing,  drunkennefs,  gaming,  breach  '  tary  armament,  and  in  this  fituation  the  camp  arrived  f 

of  the  fabbath,  and  everv  other  crime  which  had  oc-  at  Berwick. 


curred  to  the  accufers.  The  bifhops  lent  a  proteft, 
declining  the  authority  of  the  affembly ;  the  commif- 
fioner  too  pfotefted  againft  that  court,  as  illegally  coo- 
ilituted  and  elc&ed  ;  and,,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  dif- 
folved  it.  This  meafitre  was  forefeen,  and  little  re¬ 
garded.  The  court  ftill  continued  to  fit  and  do  bufi- 
nefs.  All  the  acts  of  affembly,  fince  the  acceffion  of 
James  to  the  crown  of  England,  were,  upon  pretty 
reafonable  grounds,  declared  null  and  invalid.  The 
aCts  of  parliament  which  affeCted  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
were  on  that  very  account  fuppofed  to  have  no  autho¬ 
rity.  And  thus  the  whole  fabric  which  James  and 
Charles,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  had  been  rearing 
with  much  care  and  policy,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 
The  covenant  likewife  was  ordered  to  be  ligned  by 
§a  every  one,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Prepara-  In  1639,  the  covenanters  prepared  in  earneft  for 
trims  for  war.  The  earl  of  Argylc,  though  he  long  feemed  to 
Avar  by  t  ic  temp0r;ze  at  laft  embraced  the  covenant ;  and  he  be- 
sevenanters^  r  ’  .  ’ 

came  the  chiet  leader  ot  that  party.  Ihe  carls  ol 
Rothes,  Caffds,  Montrofe,  Lothian,  the  lords  Lin- 
defey,  Loudon,  Yefter,  and  Balmerino,  alfo  diftin- 
guiffied  themlelves. .  Many  of  their  officers  had  acquired 
reputation  in  the  German  wars,  particularly  under 
Gultavus ;  and  thefe  were  invited  over  to  affift  their 
country  in  their  prefent  neceffity.  The  command  was 
entrufted  to  Lelly,  a  foldier  of  experience  and  ability. 
Forces  were  regularly  enlifted  and  difeiplined.  Arms 
were  commiflioned  and  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  A  few  caftles  which  belonged  to  die  king,  be¬ 
ing  unprovided  of  viftuals,  ammunition,  and  garrifons, 
were  foon  feized.  And  the  whole  country,  except  a 
fmall  part,  where  the  marquis  of  Huntly  ftill  adhered 
to  the  king,  being  in  the  covenanters  hands,  was  foon 
-  put  into  a  tolerable  pollute  of  defence. 

Bv  the  king.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  deficient  in  his 
endeavours  to  opporfe  this  formidable  combination.  By 
regular  economy  he  had  not  only  paid  all  the  debts 
contracted  in  the  French  and  Spanilh  wars,  but  had 
am  ailed  a  fum  of  L.  200,000 ;  which  he  had  referved 
for  any  fudden  exigency.  The  queen  had  great  in- 
tereft  with  the  catholics,  both  from  the  fympatliy  of 
religion,  and  from  the  favours  and  indulgences  which 
Ihe  had  been  able  to  procure  them.  She  now  employed 
-  her  credit,  and  perfuaded  them,  that  it  was  reafonable 
to  give  large  contributions,  as  a  mark  of  their  duty  to 
the  king,  during  this  urgent  neceffity :  And  thus,  to 
the  great  fcandal  of  the  Puritans,,  a  confiderable  lup- 
ply  was  gained.  The  king’s  fleet  was  formidable  and 
well  fuppikd.  Having  put  5000  land  forces  on  board, 
he  intruiled  it  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had 
orders  to  fail  to  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  caufe  a  diver- 


Tlie  Scottilh  army  was  equally  numerous  with  that  jj 
of  the  king,  but  inferior  in  cavalry.  The  officers  had  jj 

more  experience  ;  and  the  foldiers,  though  ill  difei-  H 

plined  and  armed,  were  animated,  as  well  by  the  na-  k 

tional  averfion  to  England,  and  the  dread  of  becoming 
a  province  to  their  old  enemy,  as  by  that  religious  en- 
tliufiafm  which  was  the  occaiion  of  the  war.  Yet  fo  ■ 
prudent  were  their  leaders,  that  they  immedialely  fent  I 
very  fubmiffive  meffages  to  the  king,  and  craved  leave  | 

to  be  admitted  to  a  treaty. — Charles,  a3  ufual,  took PeaceHf 
the  worft  courfe.  He  concluded  a  fudden  pacifica-  elude* 
tion,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  ffiould  with-  I 
draw  his  fleet  and  army  ;  that  within  48  hours  the 
Scots  fhould  difmifs  their  forces  5  that  the  king’s  forts 
ffiould  be  reftored  to  him  ;  his  authority  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  and  a  general  affembly  and  parliament  be  imme-  I 
diattly  fummoned,  in  order  to  compofe  all  differences. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  Charles  could 
not  prevail  on  himfelf  to  abandon  the  caufe  of  epifeo-  11 
pacy,  and  lecretly  intended  to  feize  every  favourable  I 

opportunity  to  recover  the  ground  he  had  loft.  The  I 

affembly,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  with  the  ut¬ 
moft  fury  and  violence.  They  voted  epifcopacy  to  be  * , 
unlawful-  in  the  church  of  Scotland  :  they  ftigmatifed  1 

the  canons  and  liturgy  as  popiffi  :  they  denominated  I 

the  high  commiffion  tyranny.  The  parliament,  which 
fat  after  the  affembly,  advanced  pretenfions  which,  tend-  ■  1 

ed  to  diminilh  the  civil  power  of  the  monarch  ;  and, 
what  probably  affefted  Charles  ftill  more,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ratify  the  afts  of  affembly,  when  by  the  1 
king’s  inftru&ions  Traquaire  the  commiffioner  pro-  8.?  j 
rogued  them.  And  on  account  of  thefe  claims,  which  War  ag 
might  have  been  cafily  forefeen,  war  was  recommenced declares 
the  fame  year. 

No  fooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  peace,  than  he  i 

found  himfelf  obliged  to  diffiand  his  army,  on  account  j 

of  his  want  of  money  ;  and  as  the  foldiers  had  been  \ 
held  together  merely  by  mercenary  views,  it  was  not 
poffible,  without  great  trouble,  expence,  and  lofs  of 
time,  to  reaffemblc  them.  Oil  the  contrary,  the  cove¬ 
nanters,  in  difmiffing  their  troops,  had  been  careful  to 
preferve  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  a  pacification.  Vi 
The  officers  had  orders  to  be  ready  on  the  firth  firm- 
mons :  The  foldiers  were  warned  not  to  think  the  na¬ 
tion  fecure  from  an  Englifli  invafion  :  And  the  religi¬ 
ous  zeal  which  animated  all  ranks  of  men  made  them 
immediately  fly  to  their  ltandards,  as  foon  as  their 
trumpet  was  founded  by  their  fpiritual  and  temporal 
leaders. 

In  1640,  however,  the  king  made  ffiift  to  draw  anApar]j 
army  together;  but  finding  himielf  unable  to  fupportmentcij 
them,  was  obliged  to  call  a  parliament  after  an  inter- 

miffion  i 
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million  of  about  1 1  years.  As  the  Tole  defign  of  the 
king’s  calling  this  parliament  was  to  obtain  a  fupply, 
and  the  only  reafon  they  had  for  attending  was  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
there  could  be  any  good  agreement  between  them. 
The  king  accordingly  infilled  for  money,  and  the  par¬ 
liament  on  their  grievances,  till  a  diflolution  enfued. 
— To  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  this  meafure,  the  king, 
notwithftanding  his  difiolving  the  parliament,  allowed 
the  convocation  to  fit  ;  a  practice  of  which,  fince  the 
reformation,  there  had  been  very  few  examples,  and 
which  was  now  by  many  deemed  very  irregular.  Be- 
fides  granting  to  the  king  a  fupply  from  the  fpirituality, 
the  convocation,  jealous  of  innovations  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland,  impofed  an  oath 
on  the  clergy  and  the  graduates  in  the  univerfities,  by 
which  every  one  fwore  to  maintain  the  eftablifhed  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  church#  by  archbilhops,  bilhops,  deans, 
chapters,  & c.  Thefe  fteps  were  deemed  illegal,  becaufe 
not  ratified  by  confeut  of  parliament ;  and  the  oath, 
containing  an  &c.  in  the  middle  of  it,  became  a  fub- 
jett  of  general  ridicule. 

The  king,  difappointed  of  parliamentary  fubfidies, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  other  expedients.  The 
ecclefiaftical  fubfidies  ferved  him  in  fome  Head ;  and  it 
feemed  but  juft,  that  the  clergy  fhould  contribute  to 
the  expence  of  a  war  which  had  been  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  of  their  own  railing.  He  borrowed  money  from 
liis  minifters  and  courtiers  ;  and  fo  much  was  he  be¬ 
loved  ar«ong  them,  that  above  300,000 1.  were  fub- 
feribed  in  a  few  days.  Some  attempts  were  made  to¬ 
wards  forcing  a  loan  from  the  citizens  ;  but  ftill  repel¬ 
led  by  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  was  now  become 
unconquerable.  A  loan  of  40,000 1.  was  extorted  from 
the  Spaniih  merchants  who  had  bullion  in  the  tower. 
Coat  and  condudl  money  for  the  foldiery  was  levied  on 
the  counties ;  an  ancient  practice,  but  which  was' fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  abolilhed  by  the  petition  of  right.  All  the 
pepper  was  bought  from  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
trult ;  and  fold,  at  a  great  difeount,  for  ready  money. 
A  fcheme  was  propofed  for  coining  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  tlioufand  pounds  of  bafe  money.  Such  were  the 
extremities  to  which  Charles  was  reduced.  The  frefh 
difficulties,  which  amidft  the  prefent  diftreffes  were  e- 
very  day  railed,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  fhip- 
money,  obliged  him  to  exert  continual  a&s  of  autho¬ 
rity,  augmented  extremely  the  difeontents  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  increafed  his  indigence  and  neceffities. 

The  prefent  expedients,  however,  enabled  the  king, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  to  march  his  army,  con- 
fifting  of  19,000  foot  and  zooo  lioife.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  was  appointed  general ;  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  w  as  called  over  from  Ireland,  lieutenant- 
general  ;  lord  Conway,  general  of  the  horfe.  A  fmall 
fleet  was  thought  fufficient  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  this 
expedition.  The  Scots,  though  fomewhat  fuperior, 
were  fconer  ready  than  the  king’s  army,  and  marched 
to  the  borders  of  England.  Notwithftanding  their  war¬ 
like  preparations  and  hoftile  attempts,  the  covenanters 
ftill  preferved  the  moft  fubmiffive  language  to  the  king  ; 
and  entered  England  with  no  other  defign,  they  faid, 
than  to  obtain  accefs  to  the  king’s  prefence,  and  lay 
their  huinblepetition  at  his  royal  feet.  AtNewburnupon 
Tyne  they  were  oppofed  by  a  detachment  of  45CO  men 
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underConway,  who  feemed  refolutc  to  difpute  with  them  Britain. 

the  paffage  of  the  river.  The  Scots  firft  intreated  them, - v — — * 

with  great  civility,  not  to  ftop  them  in  their  march  to 
their  gracious  fovereign ;  and  then  attacked  them  with 
great  bravery,  killed  feveral,  and  chafed  the  reft  from 
their  ground.  Such  a  panic'feized  the  whole  Englifh 
army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcaftle  fled  immediately  to 
Durham  ;  and  not  yet  thinking  themfelves  fafe,  they 
deferted  that  town,  'and  retreated  into  York  (hire. 

The  Scots  continued  to  advance  ;  they  difpatched 
meffengers  to  the  king,  who  was  now'  arrived  at  York. 

They  took  care,  after  the  advantage  they  had  gained, 
to  redouble  their  expreflions  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  fub- 
miffion  to  his  perfon ;  and  they  even  made  apologies 
full  of  forrow  and  contrition  for  their  late  victory. 

Charles  was  in  a  very  diftreffed  condition  ;  and,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  the  Scots,  agreed  to 
a  treaty,  and  named  16  Englifh  noblemen  to  meet  with 
11  Scots  commiffioners  at  Rippon.  Strafford,  upon 
whom,  by  reafon  of  Northumberland’s  ficknefs,  the 
command  of  the  army  had  devolved,  advifed  Charles 
rather  to  put  all  to  hazard,  than  fubmit  to  fuch  un¬ 
worthy  terms  as  he  faw  would  be  impofed  upon  him. 

He  advifed  him  to  pufh  forward  and  attack  the  Scots, 
and  bring  the  affair  to  a  quick  decifton  ;  and  if  he  was 
ever  fo  unfuccelsful,  nothing  worfe  could  befal  him  than 
what  from  his  inactivity  he  would  certainly  be  expofed 
to;  and, to  fhow  how  eafily  thisprojeft  might  be  executed, 
he  ordered  an  aflault  to  be  made  on  fome  quiftters  of 
the  Scots,  and  gained  an  advantage  over  them.  This 
falutary  advice  Charles  had  not  refolution  to  follow. 

He  therefore  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  the  peers; 
and  as  he  forefaw  that  they  would  advife  him  to,  call  a 
parliament,  he  told  them  in  his  firft  fpeech,  that  he  had 
already  taken  that  refolution.  In  order  to  fubfilt 
both  armies  (for  the  king  was  obliged  to  pay  his  ene¬ 
mies,  in  order  to  fave  the  northern  counties),  Charles' 
wrote  to  the  city,  defiring  a  loan  of  200,060  1.  And 
the  peers  at  York,  whofe  authority  was  now  much 
greater  than  that  of  their  fovereign,  joined  in  the  fame  : 
requeft. 

The  parliament  met  November  3d  1640  :•  the  lioufe  Pail'amenfc 
of  commons  had  never  been  obferved  fo  numeious  ;  and,  meets 
that  they  might  ftrike  a  deciiive  blow  at  once  againft 
the  court,  they  began  with  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  pt 
of  Strafford.  That  nobleman,  who  was  confidered  as  Unhappy- 
prime  minifter,  both  on  account  of  the  credit  he  poffef- Ctuatinn  of. 
fed  with  his  mafter,  and  his  own  uncommon  vigour  and 
capacity,  had  now  the  misfortune  of  having  incurred 
the  hatred  of  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Scots  looked 
upon  him  as  the  capital  enemy  of  their  country.  He 
had  engaged  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  advance  large 
fubfidies  to  be  employed  in  a  W  ar  again  ft  them  :  he  had 
levied  an  army  of  9000  men,  with  which  he  had  me¬ 
naced  all  their  weftern  coaft  :  he  had  obliged  the  Scots 
who  lived  under  his  government  to  renounce  the  cove¬ 
nant,  &c. :  he  had  governed  Ireland,  firft  as  deputy,  and 
then  as  lord-lientenant,  during  eight  years,  with  great 
vigilance,  activity,  and  prudence,  but  with  very  little 
popularity.  In  a  nation  fo  averfe  to  the  Englifli  govern¬ 
ment  and  religion,  thefe  very  virtues  were  fufficient  to 
draw  on  him  the  public  hatred.  His  manners,  befides, 
were  at  bottom  haughty,  rigid,  and  fevere  ;  and  no  . 
fooner.  did  adverfity  begin  to  feize  him,  than  the  con¬ 
cealed! 
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cealed  averfion  blazed  up  at  once,  and  the  Trilh  parlia-  commons,  from  policy,  more  than  neceffity,  had  em-  Britain; 
J  ment  ufed  every  expedient  to  aggravate  the  charge  braced,  the  expedient  of  paying  the  two  armies  by  bor- 


againft  him. 

The  univerfal  difcontent  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  Englilh  nation  was  all  pointed  againft  the  earl  of 
Strafford ;  though  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  he 
was  the  min'ifter  of  ftate  whom  the  king  moft  favoured 
and  trufted.  His  extraction  was  honourable,  his  pater¬ 


rowing  money  from  the  city.  Thtfe  loans  they  repaid  ^ 
afterwards  by  taxes  levied  on  the  people.  At  laft  the  ^ns  £oJ, 
citizens*  either  of  themfelves,  or  by  fuggeftion,  began  ftep. 
to  ftart  difficulties  with  regard  to  a  farther  loan  which 
was  demanded.  “  We  make  no  fcruple  of  trufting  the 
parliament  (faid  they),  were  we  certain  that  the  par- 


nal  fortune  confiderable  :  yet  envy  attended  his  fudden  liament  was  to  continue  till  our  repayment.  But,  in  the 
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and  great  elevation;  and  his  former  affociates  in  popu¬ 
lar  counfels,  finding  that  he  owed  his  advancement  to 
the  defei  tion  of  their  caufe,  reprefented  him  as  the  great 
apoftate  of  the  commonwealth,  whom  it  behoved  them 
to  facrifice  as  a  vidtim  to  public  jultice. 

From  fo  terrible  a  combination  againft  a  fingle  per- 
fon,  nothing  elfe  could  be  expected  than  what  really 
happened.  Strafford  was  impeached,  moft  unjuftly  con¬ 
demned,  and  at  laft  executed,  in  the  year  1641.  It  was 
not  without  extreme  difficulty  that  the  king  could  be 
brought  to  confent  to  his  execution.  He  came  to  the 


Diftrefs  of  houfe  of  lords,  where  he  expreffed  his  refolution  never 


prefent  precarious  fituation  of  affairs,  w'hat  fecurity 
be  given  us  for  our  money?”  In  order  to  obviate  this 
objedtion,  the  abovementioned  bill  was  fuddenly  brought 
in,  and  having  palled  both  houfes  with  great  rapidity, 
was  at  laft  brought  to  the  king ;  who,  being  oppreffed 
with  grief  on  account  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Straf¬ 
ford,  did  not  perceive  the  pernicious  confeqnence  of  the 
bill. 

All  this  time  the  commons  had  ruled  in  other  refpedis 
with  an  uncontroulable  fway.  Soon  after  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Strafford,  Laud  was  accufed  of  high  treafon,  Laud 
and  committed  to  cuftody.  To  avoid  the  like  fate,Pri^one^'! 
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the  king  on  t0  employ  Strafford  again  in  any  public  bufinefs ;  but  lord  keeper  Finch  and  fecretary  Windebank  fled,  the 
account  rtf  in  f  fnr  whii-R  hf1  was  rnn.  nn,  intr,  PT/dlan/t.  thp  nthpr  intn  Pran/’p.  Vmllff. 


one  into  Holland,  the  other  into  France.  The  houfe 
inftituted  a  new  fpecies  of  guilt,  termed  delinquency  ‘  New  cri 
commons  voted  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the  king  to  thofe  who  had  exercifed,  the  powers  neceffary  for  the  of  delin-j 

defence  of  the  nation  during  the  late  military  opera-  quency. 
tions,  were  now  called  delinquents.  In  confequence  of 


...  c  with  regard  to  the  treafon  for  which  he  was  con- 
tion!XeCU"  demned,  he  proftffed  himfelf  totally  diffatisfied.  The 


•  take  notice  of  any  bill  depending  before  the  houfe. 
Charles  did  not  perceive,  that  his  attachment  to  Straf¬ 
ford  wa3  the  chief  motive  for  the  bill ;  and  the  greater 
proof  he  gave  of  this  attachment  to  his  favourite  mini- 
fter,  the  more  inevitable  did  he  render  his  deftrudtion. 
The  houfe  of  lords  were  intimidated,  by  popular  vio¬ 
lence,  into  paffing'the  bill  of  attainder  againft  the  un¬ 
fortunate  earl.  The  fame  battery  was  next  employed 
to  force  the  king’s  affent.  The  populace  flocked  about 
Whitehall,  and  accompanied  their  demand  of  juftice 
with  the  loudeft  clamours  and  moft  open  menaces.  A 
thoufand  idle  reports  of  confpiracies,  infurredtions,  and 
invafions,  were  fpread  abroad.  On  whatever  fide  the 
king  call  his  eyes,  he  faw  no  refource  'nor  fecurity.  All 
his  fervants,  confuting  their  own  fafety  rather  than, 
their  matter’s  honour,  declined  interpofing  with  their 
advice  between  him  and  his  parliament.  The  queen, 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  fo  great  danger,  preffed 
Charles,  with  tears,  to  fatisfy  his  people  in  this  demand, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  finally  content  them.  Arch- 
bifliop  Juxon  alone  had  the  courage  to  advife  him,  if 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  by  no  means  to  confent 
to  it. 

Strafford,  hearing  of  the  king’s  irrefolution  and  an¬ 
xiety,  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  defired  his 
own  execution,  in  order  to, give  peace  to  the  nation  : 
and  at  laft,  after  the  moft  violent  anxiety  and  doubt, 


this  determination,  many  of  the  nobility  and  prime 
gentry  of  the  nation,  while  only  exerting,  as  they  juft- 
ly  thought,  the  legal  powers  of  magiftracy,  found 
themfelves  unexpectedly  involved  in  this  new  crime  of 
delinquency.  The  commons,  however,  by  their  infti- 
tution,  reaped  this  multiplied  advantage;  they  difarmed 
the  crown,  they  eftablilhed  the  maxims  of  rigid  law 
and  liberty,  and  they  fpread  the  terror  of  their  own 
authority.  All  the  fheriffs  who  had  formerly  exadted 
Ihip  money,  though  by  the  king’s  exprefs  command, 
were  now  declared  delinquents.  The  farmers  and  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  who  had  been  employed  during  fo  many 
years  in  levying  tonnage,  poundage,  & c.  were  like- 
wife  denominated  criminals  of  the  fame  kind,  and  were 
afterwards  glad  to  compound  for  a  pardon,  by  paying 
150,0001.  Every  difcretionary  or  arbitrary  fentence 
of  the  ftar-chamber  and  high  commiffion  courts,  which 
from  their  very  nature  were  arbitrary,  underwent  a  fe- 
vere  fcrutiny;  and  all  thofe  who  had  concurred  in  fuch 
fentences,  were  voted  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
law.  No  minifter  of  the  king,  no  member  of  the 
council,  but  what  found  himfelf  expofed  by  this  deter¬ 
mination.  The  judges  who  had  formerly  given  judge¬ 
ment  againft  Hambden  for  refilling  to  pay  /hip-money, 
were  accufed  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find  fe- 


Charles  granted  a  commiffion  to  four  noblemen,  in  his  curity  for  their  appearance.  Berkley,  a  judge  of  the 


name,  to  give  the  royal  affent  to  the  bill ;  flattering 
himfelf,  perhaps,  that  as  neither  his  will  confented  to 
the  deed,  nor  was  his  hand  immediately  engaged  in  it, 
he  was  the  more  free  from  all  the  guilt  which  attended 
it.  Thefe  commiffioBers  he  empowered  at  the  fame 
time  to  give  his  affent  to  a  bill  yet  more  fatal  to  him¬ 
felf,  viz.  That  the  prefent  parliament  Ihould  not  be  dif- 


king’s  bench,  was  feized  by  order  of  the  houfe,  even 
when  fitting  in  his  tribunal.  The  fandtion  of  the  lords 
and  commons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  king,  was  declared 
neceffary  for  the  confirmation  of  eccleliaftical  canons. 
Monopolifts  and  projectors,  if  of  the  king’s  party,  were  part'  jffl 
now  expelled  the  houfe;  but  one  Mildmay,  a  notorious  and  ,\  jul 
monopolift,  was  allowed  to  keep  his  feat,  becaufe  he  tice  1  f  tJ! 
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renders  the  folved .  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without  their  own  was  of  the  popular  party.  In  fhort,  the  conftitution  ya: liam< 
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was  completely  new-modelled  ;  and  during  the  firft  pe- 


By  this  laft  bill  Charles  rendered  the  power  of  his  riod  of  the  tranfadtions  of  this  remarkable  parliament. 


enemies  perpetual,  as  it  was  already  uncontroulable.  if  we  except  Strafford’s  attainder,  their  merits  in  other 


The  reafoa  of  this  extraordinary  ftep  was,  that  the  refpedts  fo  much  overbalance  their  raiftakes,  as  to  in- 
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title  them  to  very  ample  praifes  from  all  lovers  of  li- 
“*  berty.  Not  only  were  former  abiifes  remedied,  and 
grievances  redreffed  ;  great  provifion  for  the  fnture  was 
made  by  excellent  laws  againll  the  return  of  the  like 
complaints.  And  if  the  means  by  which  they  obtain¬ 
ed  fuch  mighty  advantages  favoured  often  of  artifice, 
fometimes  of  violence  ;  it' is  to  be  confidered,  that  re¬ 
volutions  of  government  cannot  be  effefted  by  mere 
force  of  argument  and  reafoniug  ;  and  that,  factions 
being  once  excited,  men  can  neither  fo  firmly  regulate 
the  tempers  of  others,  nor  their  own,  as  to  enfure  them- 
felves  againll  all  exorbitancies. 

Had  the  parliament  flopped  here,  it  had  been  happy 
for  the  nation  ;  but  they  were  now  refolved  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  abolition  of  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  king  had  promifed  to  pay  a  vifit,  this 
fummer,  to  his  fubjefts  in  Scotland,  in  order  to  fettle 
their  government ;  and  though  the  Englifh  parliament 
was  wry  importunate  with  him  to  lay  afide  that  jour¬ 
ney,  they  could  not  prevail  with  him  fo  much  as  to  de¬ 
lay  it.  Having  failed  in  this,  they  appointed  a  fmall 
committee  of  both  houfes  to  attend  him,  in  order,  as 
was  pretended,  to  fee  the  articles  of  pacification  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  really  to  be  fpies  upon  the  king,  to  extend 
flill  farther  the  ideas  of  parliamentary  authority,  as' 
well  as  eclipfe  his  majefly.  Endeavours  were  even  ufed, 
before  Charles’s  departure,  to  have  a  protedlor  of  the 
kingdom  appointed,  with  a  power  to  pafs  laws  without’ 
having  recourfe  to  the  king.  About  this  time,  the- 
i-  king  concluded  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Mary  with- 
William  prince  of  Orange.  He  did  not  conclude  this.' 
alliance  without  communicating  his-  intentions  to  par¬ 
liament,  who  were  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  propofal. 
They  adjourned  from  Sept.'gth,  to  Odtober  20th,  1641. 

Charles  arrived  in  Scotland,  Aaguft  14th  1641,  with' 
■*  a  defign  to  give  full  fatisfadlion  if  pofiible  to  this  reftlefs 
kingdom.-  Some  good  regulations  were  made ;  the 
bench  of  bifh'ops,  and  lords  of  articles,  were  abolifhed; 
it  was  ordained  that  no  man  fhould  be  created  a  Scot- 
tifh  peer,  who  poffeffed  not  1 0,000  marks  (above  500 1.) 
of  annual  rent  in  the  kingdom  ;  a  law  for  triennial  par¬ 
liaments  was  likewife  enadled  ;  and  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  lift  adt  of  every  parliament  fhould  be  to  ap¬ 
point  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  parliament 
next  enfiiing  ;  the  king  was  alfo  deprived  of  that  power 
formerly  exercifed,  of  iffuing  proclamations  which  en¬ 
joined  obedience  under  the  penalty  of  treafon.  Biit 
•  the  moll  fatal  blow  given  to  royal  authority,  and  what 
in  a  manner  dethroned  the  prince,  was  an  article,  'tjhat 
no  member  of  the  privy-council,  in  whofe  hands,  du¬ 
ring  the  king’s  abfence,  the  whole  adminillration  lay, 
no  officer  of  ftate,  none  of  the  judges,  fhould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  but  by  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament. 
Charles  even  agreed  to  deprive  of  their  feats  four 
judges  who  had  adhered  to  his  interefts;  and  their  place 
was  fupplied  by  others  more  agreeable  to  the  ruling 
party.  Several  of  the  covenanters  were  alfo  fworn  of 
the  privy-council ;  and  all  the  miniflers  of  ftate,  coun- 
fellors  and  j  udges,  were,  bylaw,  to  hold  their  places 
during  life  or  good  behaviour.  The  king,  while  in 
Scotland,  conformed  himfelf  to  the  eftablifhed  church  ; 
he  beftowed  penfions  and  preferments  on  Henderfon, 
Gillefpy,  and  other  popular  preachers ;  he  praftifed 
every  art  to  foften,  if  not  to  gain,  his  greateft  enemies ; 
the  earl  of  Argyle  was  created  a  marquis,  Lord  Loudon 
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an  earl,  and  Lefly  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lord  Britain. 
Leven.  But  though  Charles  was  thus  obliged  t®  heap  v 
favours  on  his  enemies  and  overlook  his  friends,  the  for¬ 
mer  were  not  fatisfied,  as  believing  all  he  did  proceeded 
from  a'rtifice  and  neceffity ;  while  fome  of  the  latter 
were  difgufted,  and  thought  themfelves  ill  rewarded  for 
their  paft  fervices. 

Argyle  and  Hamilton,  being  feized  with  an  appre- 
henfion,  real  or  pretended,  that  the  earl  of  Crawfurd 
and  others  meant  to  affaffinate  them,  left  the  parlia¬ 
ment  fuddenly,  and  retired  into  the  country  :  but,  up¬ 
on  invitation  and  affurances,  returned  in  a  few  days. 

This  event,  which  in  Scotland  had  no  vifible  confe- 
quence,  was  commonly  denominated  the  incident ;  but 
though  the  incident  had  no  eftett'in  Scotland,  it  was 
attended  with  very  ferious  confcquences  in  England. 

The  Englifh  parliament  immediately  took  the  alarm  ;  r 
or  rather  probably  were  glad  of  the  hint :  they  infinu-  .  :nei 
ated  to  the  people,  that  the  malignants,  fo  they  called  ike  a 
the  king’s  party,  had  laid  a  plot  at  once  to  murder  the  nSuard“' 
and  all  the  godly  in  both  kingdoms.  They  applied 
therefore  to  Effex,  whom  the  king  had  left  general  of 
the  fouth  of  England  ;  and  he  ordered  a  guard  to  at- 
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tend  them. 
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In  the  mean  time  a  moll  dangerous  rebellion  broke  Reunion 
out  in  Ireland,  with  circumftances  of  unparalleled  hor- )  oat 
ror,  bloodfhed,  and  devaftation.  The  old  Irifh,  by  the  »n  Ireland*- 
wife  conduft  of  James,  had  been  fully  fubdued,  and 
proper  means  taken  for  fecuring  their  dependence  and 
fubjeftion  for  the  future  ;  but  their  old  animofity  ltill 
remained,  and  only  wanted  an  occalion  to  exert  itfelf. 

This  they  obtained  from  the  weak  condition  to- which' 

Charles  was  reduced,  and  this  was  made  ufe  of  in  the 
following  manner. 

One  Roger  More,  a  gentleman  defeended  from  an 
ancient  Irifh  family,  but  of -narrow  fortune,  firft  formed 
the  project  of  expelling  the  Englifh,  and  afferting  the 
independency  of  liis  native  country.  He  fecretly  went 
from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  rouzed  up  every  latent- 
principle  of  difeontent.  He  maintained  a  clofe  corre- 
fpondence  with  lord  Macgulre,  and  SirPhelim  0‘Neale, 
the  moft  powerful  of  the  old  Irifh  ;  and  by  his  perfua- 
fxons  foon  engaged  not  only  them,  but  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons  of  the  nation,  into  a  confpiracy ;  and 
it  was  hoped,  the  Englifh  of  the  pale,  as  they  were 
called,  or  the-old  Englifh  planters,  being  all  catholics, 
would  afterwards  join  the  party  which  reftored  their 
religion  to  its  ancient  fplendor  and  authority  The 
plan  was,  that  Sir  Phelim  0‘Neale,  and  the  other 
confpirators,  fhould  begin  an  infurre&ion  on  one  day 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  fhould  attack  all  the 
Englifh  fettlements  ;  and  that,  on  the  very  fame  day, 
lord  Macguire  and  Roger  More  fhould  furprife  the 
caftle  of  Dublin;  They  fixed  on  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter  for  the  commencement  of  this  revolt ;  that  there  ■ 
might  be  more  difficulty  in  tranfporting  forces  from 
England.  Succours  to  themfelves,  and  fupplie3  of 
arms,  they  expe&ed  fronv  France,  in  confequence  of  a  . 
promife  made  them  by  cardinal  Richelieu;  and  many 
Irifh  officers  who  had  ierved  in  the  Spanifh  troops  had 
given  affurances  of  their  concurrence,  as  foon  as  they 
faw  an  infnneftion  entered  upon  by  their  Catholic 
brethren.  News,  which  every  day  arrived  from  England, 
of  the  fury  expreffed  by  the  commons  againll  all  Pa- 
pifts,  ftruck  frelh  terror  into  the  Irifh  nation,  fiimu- 
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Britain,  lated  the  confpirators  to  execute  their  fatal  purpofe,  made  them  (hare  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen.  Britai 

- — v - '  and  a  (lured  them  of  the  concurrence  of  their  country-  Others  tempted^heir  prifoners,  by  the  fond  love  of 

men.  Jife,  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  friends, 


Such  a  propenfity  was  difcovered  in  all  the  Irifli  to 
revolt,  that  it  was  deemed  unneceffary  as  well  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  tr ujl  the  fecret  in  many  hands  ;  and  though 
the  day  appointed  drew  nigh,  no  difeovery  had  yet 
been  made  to  government.  The  king,  indeed,  had  re¬ 
ceived  information  from  his  ambaffidors,  that  fomething 
was  in  agitation  among  the  Irifli  in  foreign  parts  ;  but 
though  he  gave  warning  to"  the  adminiftration  in  Ire¬ 
land,  his  intelligence  was  entirely  negleXcd.  They 
were  awakened  from  their  fecurity  only  that  very  day 
before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. .  The  cattle  of 
Dublin,  by  which  the  capital  was  commanded,  con¬ 
tained  arms  for  10,000  men,  with  35  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  a  proportionable  quantity  -pf  ammunition. 
Yet  was  this  important  place  guarded,  and  that  too 
without  any  cave,  by  no  greater  force  than  50  men. 
Macguire  and  More  were  already  in  town  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  band  of  their  retainers ;  others  were  expected  that 
night ;  and  next  morning  they  were  to  enter  upoil 
what  they  efteemed  the  eaficft  of  all  enterprizes*  the 
furprifal  of  the  cattle.  0‘Conno!ly,  however,  an  Irifh- 
man,  but  a  Protettant,  difcovered  the  confpiracy.  The 
juilices  and  council  fled  immediately  to  the  cattle,  and 
•reinforced  the  guards.  The  city  was  immediately  a- 
larmed,  and  all  the  Proteftants  prepared  for  defence. 
More  efcaped,  hut  fylaeguire  was  taken  ;  and  Mahon, 
one  of  the  confpirators,  being  likewife  feized,  firft  dif¬ 
covered  to  the  juftice3  the  projeX  of  a  general  infur- 
104  reXion. 

Horrid  cru-  But  though  0‘Connolly’s  difeovery  faved  the  cattle 
elties  of  the  fE om  a  furprize,  Mahon’s  confeflion  came  too  late  to 
rebels.j  .prevent  the  intended  infurreXion.  0‘Neale  and  his 
confederates  had  already  taken  arms  in  Ulfter.  The 
houfes,  cattle,  and  goods  of  the  Englifh  were  firft 
feized.  Thofe  who  heard  of  the  commotions  in  their 
neighbourhood,  inftead  of  deferting  tlieir  habitations, 
and  affembling  together  for  mutual  proteXion,  re¬ 
mained  at  home  in  hopes  of  defending  their  property  ; 
and  fell  thus  feparately  into  the  hands  of  tlieir  enemies. 
An  univerfal  maffacre  now  commenced,  accompanied 
with  circumftances  of  unequalled  barbarity.  No  age, 
fex,  or  condition,  was  fparedr  All  connexions  were 
diffolved,  and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand  from  which 
protection  was  implored  and  expected.  All  the  tor¬ 
tures  which  wanton  cruelty  could  devife,  all  the  linger¬ 
ing  pains  of  body,  the  apguifh  of  mind,  the  agonies  of 
defpair,  could  not  fatiate  revenge  excited  without  in¬ 
jury,  and  cruelty  derived  from  no  caufe.  Such  enor¬ 
mities,  in  (hoit,  were  committed,  that  though  attefted 
by  undoubted  evidence,  they  appear  almoft  incredible. 
The  (lately  buildings  or  commodious  hab*tat'ons  of 
the  planters,  as  if  upbraiding  the  (loth  and  ignorance 
of  the  natives,  were  confirmed  with  fire,  or  laid  level 
with  the  ground  ;  and  where  the  miferable  owners,  (hut 
up  in  their  houfes,  and  preparing  for  defence,  periftied 
in  the  flames,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,  a 
double  triumph  was  afforded  to  their  infulting  foes.  If 
any  where  a  number  affembled  together,  and  refolved  to 
oppofe  the  affaffins  ;  they  were  difarmed  by  capitula¬ 
tions,  and  promifes  of  iafety,  confirmed  by  the  moll 
folemn  oaths.  But  no  foower  had.  they  furrendered, 
than  .the  rebels,  with  perfidy  equal  to  their  cruelty, 
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brothers,  or  parents ;  and  having  thus  rendered  them 
accomplices  in  their  own  guilt,  gave  them  that  death 
which  they  fought  to  (hun  by  deferving  it. 

Such  were  the  barbarities  by  which  ’Sir  Phelim  0‘ 

Neale  and  the  Irifli  in  Ulfter  fignalized  their  rebellion. 

More,  fhocked  at  the  recital  of  thefe  enormities,  flew 
to  0‘Neale’s  camp  ;  but  found  that-  his  authority, 
which  was  fufficient  to  excite  the  Irifli  to  a  rebellion, 
was  too  feeble  to  reftrain  their  inhumanity.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  he  abandoned  the  caufe,  and  retired  to  Flanders. 

From  Ultter,  the  flames  of  rebellion  diffufed  themfelves 
in  an  inftant  over  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 

In  all  places,  death  and  (laughter  were  not' uncommon  ; 
though  the  Irilh  in  thefe  other  provinces  pretended  to 
aX  with  moderation  and  humanity.  But  ctuel  and 
barbarous  was  their  humanity!  Not  content  with  ex- 
'  petting  tlie  Englifli  from  tlieir  houfes,  they  dripped 
them  of  their  very  clothes,  and  turned  them  out  naked 
and  del’encelefs  to  all  the  feverities  of  the  feafon.  The 
heavens  themfelves,  as  if  confpiring  againft  that  un¬ 
happy  people,  were  armed  with  cold  and  temped  un- 
ufual  to  the  climate,  and  executed  what  the  fword  had 
left  unfiniftied.  By  fome  computations,  thofe  who 
perilhed  by  all  thefe  cruelties  are  fuppofed"  to  amount 
to  1 50  or  200,000  ;  but  by  the  mod  reafonable  and 
moderate,  they  are  made  to  ainount  only  to  40,000  ; 
though  probably  even  this  account  is  not  free  of  exag¬ 
geration. 

The  Englifti  of  the  pale,  who  probably  were  not  at 
firft  in  the  fecret,  pretended  to  blame  the  infurreXion, 
and  to  deteft  the  barbarity  with  which  it  was  accom¬ 
panied.  By  their  proteftatioils  and  declarations  they 
engaged  the  juftices  to  fupply  them  with  arms,  which 
they  promifed  to  employ  in  defence  of  government. 

But  in  a  little  time,  the  interefts  of  religion  were  found 
to  be  more  prevalent  over  them  than  regard  and  duty  to 
their  native  country.  They  chofe  lord  Govmonftone 
their  leader ;  and,  joining  the  old  Irifli,  rivalled  them 
in  every  aX  of  cruelty  towards  the  Englifli  Prote¬ 
ftants.  Befides  many  fmaller  bodies,  difperfed  over  the 
kingdom,  the  main  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to 
20,000  men,  and  threatened  Dublin  with  an  immediate 
fiege.  Both  the  Englifh  and  Irifli  rebels  confpired  in 
one  impofture,  by  which  they  feduced  many  of  their 
countrymen.  They  pretended  authority  from  the  king  1 
and  queen,  but  efpecially  the  latter,  for  their  infurrec- 
tion ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the  caufe  of  their  taking 
arms' was  to  vindicate  the  royal  prerogative,  now  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  puritanical  parliament.  Sir  Phelim  0‘  ! 

Neale,  having  found  a  royal  patent  in  the  houfe  of  1 

lord  Caulfield,  whom  he  had  murdered,  tore  off  the 
feal,  and  affixed  it  to  a  commiffion  which  he  had  forged 
for  himfelf.  J 

The  king  received  intelligence  of  this  infurreXion  Scoa 
while  in  Scotland,  and  immediatelyacquainted  the  Scots  t.< 
parliament  with  it.  He  hoped,  as  there  had  all  along 
been  fuch  an  outcry  againft  Popery,  that  now,  when  ' C  1 

that  religion  was  appearing  in  its  blackelt  colours,  the  I 

whole  nation  would  vigoroufly  iupport  him  in  the  fup-  1 

predion  of  it.  But  here  he  found  himfelf  miftaken.  1 

The  Scots  confidering  themfelves  now  as  a  republic,  1 
and  conceiving  hopes  from  the  prefent  diftrelTes  of  Ire-  I 

land, 
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Britain/  land,  they  refolved  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain 
for  the  fuccours  with  which  they  (hould  fupply  the 
neighbouring  nation.  Except  difpatching  a  fmall  bo¬ 
dy  of  forces,  to  fupport  the  Scots  colonies  in  Ulfter, 
they  would,  therefore,  go  no  farther  than  to  fend  com- 
miflioners  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  par¬ 
liament,  to  whom  the  fovereign  power  was  in  reality 
transferred.  The  king  too,  fenfible  of  his  utter  ina¬ 
bility  to  fubdue  the  Iriffi  rebels,  found  himfelf  obliged, 
in  this  exigency,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Engliffi  par¬ 
liament,  and  depend  on  their  affiftance  for  fupply.  He 
told  them  that  the  infurreftion  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  refult  of  any  rafh  enterprize,  but  of  a  formed  con- 
d  fpiracy  againft  the  crown  of  England.  To  their  cafe 
and  wifdom,  therefore,  he  faid,  he  committed  the  con- 
duift  and  profecution  of  the  war,  which,  in  a  caufe  fo 
important  to  national  and  religious  interefts,  mull  .of 
neceffity  be  immediately  entered  upon,  and  vigoroufly 
106  purfued. 

injous  The  Engliffi  parliament,  now  re-affembled,  difco- 
iduft  of  vered  in  each  vote  the  fame  difpofitions  in  which  they 
liarient  feParated.  Nothing  lefs  than  a  total  abolition  of 
^  “  ’  monarchy  would  ferve  their  turn.  But  this  project  it 

had  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
have  executed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  paffion  which 
feized  the  nation  for  the  preibyterian  difcipline,  and  the 
ji  wild  enthufiafin  which  at  that  time  attended  it.  By  the 
difficulties  and  diftreffes  of  the  crown,  the  commons, 
who  poffeffed  alone  the  power  of  fupply,  had  aggran¬ 
dized  themfelves ;  and  it  feemed  a  peculiar  liappinefs, 
that  the  Irifh  rebellion  had  fucceeded,  at  fuch  a  critical 
1  jun&ure,  to  the  pacification  in  Scotland.  That  expref- 
-  lion  of  the  king’s,  by  whieh  he  committed  to  them  the 
care  of  Ireland,  they  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  mod  unlimited  fenfe.  They  had  on 
other  occafions  been  gradually  encroaching  on  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  of  the  crown,  which  forms  its  principal 
and  moll  natural  branch  of  authority  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  they  at  once  affirmed  it,  fully  and  entirely, 
as  if  delivered  over  to  them  by  a  regular  gift  or  affign- 
ment.  And  to  this  ufurpation  the  king  was  obliged 
paffively  to  fubmit,  both  becaufe  of  his  inability  to  re¬ 
fill,  and  left  he  fhould  txpofe  himfelf  Hill  more  to  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  rebels  ;  a  reproach  eagerly 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  popular  party  as  foon  as  they 
heard  that  the  Irilh  pretended  to  a<ft  by  liiscommiffion. 
Nay,  to  complete  their  character,  while  they  pretended 
the  utmoft  zeal  againft  the  infurgents,  they  took  no 
Heps  for  its  fuppreffion,  but  fuch  as  likewife  gave  them 
the  fuperiority  in  thofe  commotions  which  they  fore- 
faw  mull  be  fo  foon  excited  in  England.  They  levied 
money  under  pretence  of  the  Irilh  expedition,  but  re- 
ferved  it  for  purpofes  which  concerned  them  more 
nearly  :  they  took  arms  from  the  king’s  magazines, 
but  Hill  kept  them  with  a  fecret  intention  of  making 
ufe  of  them  againft  himfelf :  whatever  law  they  deem¬ 
ed  neceffary  for  aggrandizing  themfelves,  they  voted, 
under  colour  of  enabling  them  to  recover  Ireland ;  and 
if  Charles  with-held  his  royal  alfent,  the  refufal  was 
imputed  to  thofe  pernicious  counfels  which  had  at  firft 
excited  to  Popilh  rebellion,  and  which  Hill  threatened 
total  ruin  to  the  Proteftant  intereft  throughout  his  do¬ 
minions.  And  though  no  forces  were  for  a  long  time 
lent  over  into  Ireland,  and  very  little  money  remitted 
during  the  extreme  diftrefs  of  that  kingdom ;  fo  ftrong 
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was  the  people’s  attachment  to  the  commons,  that  the  Britain, 

fault  was  never  imputed  to  thofe  pious  zealots,  whofe - v— 

votes  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  dellruflion  to  the 
Irilh  rebels. 

The  conduit  of  the  parliament  towards  the  king  now 
became  exceedingly  unreafonable,  unjuil,  and  cruel.  It 
was  thought  proper  to  frame  a  general  remonftrance  of 
the  Hale  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  accordingly  the  commit¬ 
tee,  which  at  the  firft  meeting  of  the  parliament  had 
been  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  were  commanded  to  fi-  I07 
nilh  their  undertaking.  The  king  returned  from  King  re- 
Scotland  November  25th  1641.  He  was  received  in  turns  from 
London  with  the  Ihouts  and  acclamations  of  the  popu-  ScotEnd. 
lace,  and  with  every  demonftration  of  regard  and  af- 
fe&ion.  Sir  Richard  Gournay,  lord  mayor,  a  man  of 
great  merit  and  authority,  had  promoted  thefe  favour¬ 
able  difpofitions  ;  and  had  engaged  the  populace,  who 
fo  lately  infultcd  the  king,  and  who  fo  foon  after  made 
furious  war  upon  him,  to  give  him  thefe  marks  of  their 
dutiful  attachment.  But  all  the  pleafure  which  Charles 
reaped  from  this  joyful  reception  was  foon  damped  by 
the  remonftrance  of  the  commons,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  him  together  with  a  petition  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture.  The  bad  counfels  which  he  followed  were  there 
complained  of ;  his  concurrence  in  the  Irifh  rebellion 
plainly  infinuated;  the  fcheme  laid  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  popery  and  fuperllition  inveiged  againft  ;  and 
for  a  remedy  to  all  thefe  evils,  the  king  was  defired  to 
entruft  every  office  and  command  to  perfons  in  whom 
his  parliament  (hould  have  caufe  to  confide.  By  this 
phrafe,  whieh  was  very  often  repeated  in  all  the  me¬ 
morials  and  addreffes  of  that  time,  the  commons  meant 
themfelves  and  their  adherents.  To  this  remon¬ 
ftrance  Charles  was  obliged  to  make  a  civil  reply,  not- 
witliftanding  his  fubje&s  had  tranfgreffed  all  bounds 
of  refpedl  and  even  good  manners  in  their  treatment  of 
their  fovereign.  Jcg 

It  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  every  invafion  of  Commons 
the  prerogative  now  attempted  by  the  commons :  but  the 
finding  themfelves  at  lad  likely  to  be  oppofed  by  the  fovereifinty’ 
nobility,  who  faw  their  own  depreffion  clofely  connedl- 
ed  with  that  of  the  crown,  they  openly  told  the  upper 
houfe,  that  “  they  themfelves  were  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  peers 
were  nothing  but  individuals,  who  held  their  feats  in  a 
particular  capacity ;  and  therefore,  if  their  -lordffiips 
will  not  confent  to  acls  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  people,  the  commons,  together  with  fuch  of  the 
lords  as  are  more  fenfible  of  the  danger,  mull  join  to¬ 
gether  and  reprefent  the  matter  to  his  majefty.”  Every 
method  proper  for  alarming  the  populace  was  now  put 
in  practice.  The  commons  affe&ed  continual  fears  of 
deftru&ion  to  themfelves  and  to  the  whole  nation. 

They  excited  the  people  by  never-ceafing  inquiries  af¬ 
ter  confpiracies,  by  reports  of  infurreclions,  by  feign¬ 
ed  intelligence  of  invafions  from  abroad,  arid  by  difeo- 
veries  of  dangerous  combinations  at  home  againft 
Papifts  and  their  adherents.  When  Charles  difmiffed 
the  guard  which  they  had  ordered  during  his  abfence, 
they  complained ;  and,  upon  his  proniifing  them  a 
new  guard  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Linde- 
fay,  they  abfolutely  refufed  the  offer:  they  ordered 
halberts  to  be  brought  into  the  hall  where  they  af~ 
fcmbled,  and  thus  armed  themfelves  againft  thofe  con¬ 
fpiracies  with  which  they  pretended  they  were  hourly 
4  E  threatened. 
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Britain,  threatened.  Several  reduced  officers,  and  young  gentle-  reign  army  to  invade  the  kingdom ;  that  they  had  Britairh 

* . v—  1  men  of  the  inns  of  court,  during  this  time  of  diitrefs  aimed  at  fubverting  the  very  right  and  being  of  par-  v— ■ - 

and  danger,  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king.  Be-  liaments;  and  had  actually  raifed  and  countenanced 
tween  them  and  the  populace  there  palled  frequent  tumults  againft  the  king.  Men  had  fcarce  leifure  to 

fkirmifhes,  which  ended  not  without  bloodfhed.  By  wonder  at  the  precipitancy  and  imprudence  of  thisim- 

way  of  reproach,  thefe  gentlemen  gave  the  rabble  the  peachment,  when  they  were  aftonifhed  by  another  mea- 
Round-bcads  name  of  round-heads,  on  account  of  their  fhort  cropt  fure  ftill  more  ralh  and  unfupported.  A  ferjeant  at 

and  Cana-  hair ;  while  they  diftinguifhed  the  others  by  the  name  arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  houfe  the 

tiers,  of  cavaliers.  And  thus  the  nation,  which  was  before  five  members,  and  was  fent  back  without  any  pofitive 
fufficiently  provided  with  religious  as  well  as  civil  caufe6  anfwer.  This  was  followed  by  a  conduit  ftill  more  ex- 
of  quarrel,  was  alfo  fupplied  with  party-name3,  under,  traordinary.  The  next  day,  the  king  himfelf  was  feen  He 
which  the  faitions  might  rendezvous  and  fignalize  to  enter  the  houfe  of  commons  alone,  advancing  through  perfoi7t|| 
their  mutual  hatred.  the  hall,  while  all  the  members  flood  up  to  receive  him.  feize  the 

Thefe  tumults  continued  to  increafe  about  Weft-  The  fpeaker  withdrew  from  his  chair,  and  the  king 
minfter  and  Whitehall.  The  cry  continually  refound-  took  pofTeffion  of  it.  Having  feated  himfelf,  and  look¬ 
ed  againft  bifhops  and  rotten-hearted  lords.  The  former  ed  round  him  for  fome  time,  he  told  the  houfe,  that 

efpecially,  being  eafily  diltinguifhable  by  their  habit,  he  was  forry  for  the  occafion  that  forced  him  thither; 
and  being  the  objedt  of  violent  hatred  to  all  the  fedta-  that  he  was  come  in  perfon  to  feize  the  members  whom 
ries,  were  expofed  to  the  moft  dangerous  infults.  Tlie  he  had  accufed  of  high  treafon,  feeing  they  would  not 
|10  archbifhop  of  York,  having  been  abufed  by  the  popu-  ■=*  'T’K/.n  ^AA^fT,^ 

Bifhops  re-  lace,  haftily  called  a  meeting  of  his  brethren.  By  his 
tire  from  advice  a  proteftation  was  drawn,  and  addreffed  to  the 
the  houfe  of  king  and  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  bifhops  there  fet 


deliver  them  up  to  his  ferjeant  at  arms.  Then  addrefling 
himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  he  defired  to  know  whether  any 
of  them  were  in  the  houfe:  but  the  fpeaker, falling  on  his 
knees, replied,  that  he  had  neither  eyes  to  fee,nortongue 


forth,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  fit  to  fpeak,  in  that  place,  but  as  the  houfe  was  pleafed  to 
and  vote  in  parliament,  yet  in  coming  thither  they  had  direct  him  5  and  he  afked  pardon  for  being  able  to  give 
been  menaced,  aflaulted,  affronted,  by  the  unruly  multi-  no  other  anfwer.  The  king  fat  for  fome  time,  to  fee  if 
tude,  and  could  no  longer  with  fafety  attend  their  duty  the  accufed  were  prefent ;  but  they  had  efcaped  a  few 
in  the  houfe.  For  this  reafon  they  protelled  againft  minutes  before  his  entry.  Thus  difappointed,  perplexed, 
all  laws,  votes,  and  refoiutions,  as  null  and  invalid,  and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  rely,  he  next  proceeded, 
which  fhould  pafs  during  the  time  of  their  forced  ab-  amidft  the  inve&ives  of  the  populace,  who  continued  to 
fence.  This  proteftation,  which,  though  juft  and  le-  cry  out ,  Privilege!  privilege!  to  the  common  council  of 


gal,  was  certainly  ill-timed,  was  figned  by  twelve  bi- 
fhops,  and  communicated  to  the  king,  who  haftily  ap¬ 
proved  of  it.  As  foon  as  it  was  prefented  to  the 
lords,  that  houfe  defired  a  conference  with  the  com¬ 
mons,  whom  they  informed  of  this  unexpe&ed  pro¬ 
teftation.  The  opportunity  was  feized  with  joy  and 
triumph.  An  impeachment  of  high  treafon  was  im 


the  city,  and  made  his  cpmplaint  to  them.  The  common 
council  anfwered  his  complaints  by  a  contemptuous  fb 
lence ;  and,  on  his  return,  one  of  the  populace,  more 
infolent  than  the  reft,  cried  out,  “  To  your  tents,  O 
Ifrael  1”  a  watch-word  among  the  Jews,  when  they  in¬ 
tended  to  abandon  their  princes.  j 

When  the  commons  affembled  the  next  day,  they  Bad 

mediately  fent  up  againft  the  bifhops,  as  endeavouring  pretended  the  greateft  terror ;  and  pafled  an  unanimous  <lu,ence 
to  fubvert  the  fundamental  law,  and  to  invalidate  the  vote  that  the  king  had  violated  their  privileges,  and thisatt 
authority  of  the  legiflature.  They  were,  on  the  fifft  that  they  could  not  afiemble  again  in  the  fame  place, 
demand,  fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  committed  till  they  fhould  obtain  fatisfaftion,  and  have  a  guard 
to  cuftody.  No  man  in  either  houfe  ventured  to  fpeak  for  their  fecurity.  The  king  had  retired  to  Windfor, 
a  word  in  their  vindication  ;  fo  much  was  every  one  and  from  thence  he  wrote  to  his  parliament,  making 
difpleafed  at  the  egregious  imprudence  of  which  they  every  conceilion,  andpromifing  every  fatisfa&ion  in  his 
had  been  guilty.  One  perfon  alone  faid,  that  he  did  power.  But  they  were  refolved  to  accept  of  nothing 

unlefs  he  would  difeover  his  advifers  in  that  illegal  mea- 
fure ;  a  condition  to  which,  they  knew,  that  without 
rendering  himfelf  for  ever  vile  and  contemptible,  he 
could  not  poffibly  fubmit. 

The  commons  had  already  ftript  the  king  of  almoft  Comn 

_ o  o  all  his  privileges;  the  bifhops  were  fled,  the  judges  were  deman 

ment,  and  only  ftrove  to  gratify  the  commons  by  the  intimidated;  it  now  only  remained,  after  fecuring  the 
greatnefs  of  his  conceffions;  but  finding  that  all  his  church  and  the  law,  that  they  fhould  get  pofleffion  of*j'veee* 
compliance  had  but  increafed  their  demands,  he  could  the  fword  alfo.  The  power  of  appointing  governors  and  0f  the 
Six  mem-  no  longer  contain.  He  gave  orders  to  Herbert  his  at-  generals,  and  of  levying  armies,  was  ftill  a  remaining 
hers  f  1  ar-  torney-general  to  enter  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  in  prerogative  of  the  crown.  Having  therefore  firft  mag- 
Jiament  im-  the  houfe  of  peers,  againft  lord  Kimbolton,  one  of  the  nified  theii:  terrors  of  Popery,  which  perhaps  they  ac- 
j  eatheii  by  moft  popular  men  of  his  party,  together  with  five  com-  tuallydreaded,  theyproceeded  to  petition  that  theTower 
order'"8  S  moners>  ®‘r  Arthur  Haflerig,  Hollis,  Hambden,  Pym,  might  be  put  into  their  hands  ;  and  that  Hull,  Portf- 
andStrode.  The  articles  were,That  they  had  traiterouf-  mouth,  and  the  fleet,  fhould  be  intrufted  to  perfons  of 
ly  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  their  choofing.  Thefe  were  requefls,  the  complying 
government  of  the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  with  which  fubverted  what  remained  of  the  conftitution ; 
regal  power,  and  to  impofe  on  his  fulye&s  an  arbitrary  however,  fuch  was  the  neceffity  of  the  times,  that  they 
and  tyrannical  authority  ;  that  they  had  invited  a  fo-  were  firft  contefted,  and  then  granted.  At  laft,  every 

compliance 


not  believe  them  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  but  that  they 
were  ftark  mad,  and  therefore  defired  they  might  be 
fent  to  bedlam. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the'  royal  intereft ;  but  it 
foon  felt  a  much  greater  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
king  himfelf.  Charles  had  long  fuppreffed  his  refent- 
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Britain,  compliance  only  increafing  the  avidity  of  making  freffi 
*  demands,  the  commons  defired  to  have  a  militia,  raifed 
and  governed  by  fuch  officers  and  cammanders  as  they 
ffiould  nominate,  under  pretence  of  fecuring  them  from 
the  Iriffi  Papifts,  of  whom  they  were  under  the  greateft 
H5  apprehenfion. 

efufrd  by  It  was  here  that  Charles  firft  ventured  to  put  a  flop 
c  king,  to  his  conceffions  ;  and  that  not  by  a  refufal,  but  a  de¬ 
lay.  He  was  at  that  time  at  Dover  attending  the  queen 
and  the  princefs  of  Orange,  who  had  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  replied  to  the  peti¬ 
tion,  that  he  had  hot  now  leifure  to  confider  a  matter 
of  fuch  great  importance  ;  and  therefore  would  defer 
an  anfwer  till  his  return.  But  the  commons  were  well 
aware,  that  though  this  was  depriving  him  even  of  the 
ffiadow  of  power,  yet  they  had  now  gone  too  far  to  re¬ 
cede  ;  and  they  were  therefore  defirous  of  leaving  him 
no  authority  whatever,  being  confcious  that  themfelves 
v'ould  be  the  firft  victims  to  its  fury.  They  alleged, 

1  that  the  dangers  and  diftempers  of  the  nation  were  fuch 

as  could  endure  no  longer  delay ;  and  unlefs  the  king 
i  ffiould  fpeedily  comply  with  their  demands,  they 

1  ffiould  be  obliged,  both  for  his  fafety  and  that  of  the 

kingdom,  to  embody  and  diredl  a  militia  by  the  au- 
!  thority  of  both  houfes.  In  their  remonftrances  to 

the  king,  they  defired  even  to  be  permitted  to  com- 
n6  mand  the  army  for  an  appointed  time  ;  which  fo  ex- 

|;r  re'ol-  afperated  him,  that  he  exclaimed,  “  No,  not  for  an 
1  °n tih"  k°ur*”  This  peremptory  refufal  broke  off  all  further 
^ and  6  treaty »  and  both  fides  were  now  refolved  to  have  re- 
liament.  courfe  to  arms. 

Charles,  taking  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  reti¬ 
red  to  York,  where  he  found  the  people  more  loyal,  and 
lefs  infedled  with  the  frenzy  of  the  times.  He  found 
his  caufe  there  backed  by  a  more  numerous  party  a- 
||"  mong  the  people  than  he  had  expedled.  The  queen, 
who  was  in  Holland,  was  making  fuccefsful  levies  of 
men  and  ammunition  by  felling  the  crown-jewels.  But 
!v  before  war  was  openly  declared,  the  ffiadow  of  a  nego- 

Il7  ciation  was  carried  on,  rather  with  a^defign  to  pleafe 

kmeful  the  people  than  with  any  view  of  reconciliation.  Nay, 
gifirions  that  the  king  might  defpair  of  all  competition,  the  par- 
parha-  Hament  fent  him  the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Their  demands  were 
contained  in  19  propofitions,  and  amounted  to  a  total 
:  1  abolition  of  monarchial  authority?  They  required  that 

■  f  no  man  ffiould  remain  in  the  council  who  wasnotagree- 

i  able  to  parliament ;  that  no  deed  of  the  king’s  ffiould 

|  have  validity  unlefs  it  paffed  the  council,  and  wa3  at- 

i  I  tefted  under  their  hand  ;  and  that  all  the  officers  of  ftate 

ffiould  be  chofen  with  confent  of  parliament ;  that  none 
•  j  of  the  royal  family  ffiould  marry  without  confent  of 

parliament  or  council;  that  the  laws  ffiould  be  execu- 

fted  againft  Catholics  ;  that  the  votes  of  Popiffi  lords 
ffiould  be  excluded ;  that  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy 
and  church-government  ffiould  take  place  according  to 
the  advice  of  parliament ;  that  the  ordinance  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  militia  be  fub'mitted  to  ;  that  the  juftice  of 
'  parliament  may  pafs  upon  all  delinquents ;  that  a  ge¬ 

neral  pardon  be  granted  with  fuch  exceptions  as  ffiould 
be  advifed  by  parliament that  the  forts  and  caftles  be 
difpofed  of  by  confent  of  parliament;  and  that  ■ho  peers 
be  made  but  with  confent  of  both  houfes.  War  on  any 
f  terms  was  efteemed,  by  the  king  and  all  his  counfel- 

lors,  preferable  to  fo  ignominious  a  peace.  Charles 


accordingly  refolved  to  fupport  his  authority  by  force  Britain, 
of  arms.  “  His  towns  (he  faid)  were  taken  from  him;  ^  ~f 
his  flaps,  his  army,  and  his  money:  but  there  ftill  re- Rejeaed  by 
mained  to  him  a  good  caufe,  and  the  heart3  of  his  loyal  Charles, 
fubjedts  ;  which,  with  God’s  bleffing,  he  doubted  not 
would  recover  all  the  reft.”  Collecting  therefore  fome 
forces,  he  advanced  fouthwards,  and  erefted  his  royal 
ftandard  at  Nottingham., 

The  king  found  himfelf  fupported  in  the  civil  war 
by  the  nobility  and  more  confiderable  gentry.  They, 
dreading  a  total  confulion  of  rank  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  infilled  themfelves  under  the  banner  of  their 
monarch  :  from  whom  they  received,  and  to  whom  they 
communicated,  their  luftre.  The  concurrence  of  the 
biffiops  and  church  of  England  alfo  increafed  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  king;  but  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that 
the  high  monarchical  dodlrines  fo  much  inculcated  by 
the  clergy,  had  never  done  him  any  good.  The  bulk 
®f  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  now  attended  the  king 
in  his  diftreffes,  breathed  the  fpirit  of  liberty  as  well  as 
of  loyalty:  and  in  the  hopes  alone  of  his  fubmitting  to 
a  limited  and  legal  government  they  were  willing  to  fa- 
crifice  their  fives  and  fortunes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  city  of  London,  and  moft  of 
the  great  corporations,  took  part  with  the  parliament ; 
and  adopted  with  zeal  thofe  democratical  principles  on 
which  thefe  affemblies  were  founded.  The  example  of 
the  Dutch  commonwealth  too,  where  liberty  had  fo 
happily  fupported  induftry,  made  the  commercial  part 
of  the  nation  defire  to  fee  a  like  form  of  government 
eftabliffied  in  England.  Many  families  alfo,  who  had 
enriched  themfelves  by  commerce,  faw  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  that,  notwithftanding  their  opulence,  they  could 
not  raife  themfelves  to  a  level  with  the  ancient  gentry ; 
they  therefore  adhered  to  a  power  by  whofe  fuccefs  they 
hoped  to  acquire  rank  and  confideration.  Jtp 

At  firft  every  advantage  feemed  to  lie  againft  the  DHlrefied 
royal  caufe.  The  king  was  totally  deftitute  of  money,  condition  of 
London,  and'  all  the  fea-ports  except  Newcaftle,  being  t*ier°ya^‘1  s‘ 
in  the  hands  of  parliament,  they  were  fficure  of  a  Con- 
fiiderable  revenue  ;  and  the  feamen  naturally  following 
the  difpofition  of  the  ports  to  which  they  belonged, 
the  parliament  had  the  entire  dominion  of  the  fea.  All 
the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  they  feized  at 
firft;  and  their  fleet  intercepted  the  greateft  part  of 
thofe  fent  by  the  queen  from  Holland.  The  king,  in 
order  to  arm  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  borrow  the 
weapons  of  the  train  bands,  under  promife  of  reftoring 
them  as  foon  as  peace  ffiould  be  fettled.  The  nature 
and  qualities  of  his  adherents  alone,  gave  the  king  fome 
compenfation  for  all  the  advantages  poffeffed-  by  his 
adverfaries.  More  bravery  and  activity  were  hoped  for 
from  the  generous  fpirit  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  than 
from  the  baje  difpofition  of  the  multitude.  And  as 
the  landed  gentlemen,  at  their  own  expence,  levied  and 
armed  their  tenants,  befides  an  attachment  to  their 
mailers,  greater  force  and  courage  were  to  be  expedled 
from  thefe  ruftic  troops  than  from  the  vicious  and  ener¬ 
vated  populace  of  cities.  Had  the  parliamentary  forces, 
however,  exerted  themfelves  at  firft,  they  might  have 
eafily  diffipated  the  fmall  number  the  king  had  been 
able  to  colledl,  and  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
800  horfe  and  300  foot ;  while  his  enemies  were  with- 
iq  a  few  days  march  of  him  with  6000  men.  In  a 
ffiort  time  the  parliamentary  army  were  ordered  to 

/J.E  2  march  . 
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march  to  Northampton;  and  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  had  the  13  th  of  July;  and 
“'joined  them,  found  the  whole  to  amount  to  15,000. 

The  king’s  army  too  was  foon  reinforced  from  all 
quarters  ;  but  Hill,  having  no  force  capable  of  coping 
with  the  parliamentary  army,  be  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  Derby,  and  from  thence  to  Shrewibury,  in  or¬ 
der  to  countenance  the  levies  which  his  friends  were 
making  in  thofe  parts.  At  Wellington,  a  day’s  march 
from  Shrewlbury,  he  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces, 
and  caufed  his  military  orders  to  be  read  at  the  head 
of  every  regiment.  That  he  might  bind  himfelfby 
reciprocal  obligations,  he  here  protefted  folemnly  before 
his  whole  army,  that  lie  would  maintain  the  Proteftant 
religion  according  to  the  church  of  England ;  that  he 
would  govern  according  to  the  known  ftatutes  and  cu- 
ftoms  of  the  kingdom;  and  particularly,  that  he- would 


Britain. 
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as  followed  by  the  fiege  of  that 
city,  which  furrendered  to  prince  Rupert  on  the  25th 
of  the  fame  month. 

Though  the  taking  of  Briftol  had  coil  the  royalifts 
dear,  yet  fuch  a  continued  run  of  fucctfs  had  greatly 
difpirited  the  oppofite  party  ;  and  fuch  confufion  now 
prevailed  at  London,  that  fome  propofed  to  the  king 
to  march  directly  to  that  city,  which  it  was  hoped 
might  be  reduced  either  by  an  infurredtion  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  by  vidtory  or  by  treaty,  and  thus  an  end  put  to 
the  civil  diforders  at  once.  This  advice,  however,  was 
rejedted,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the  Lon-  124 
don  militia;  and  it  was  refolved  firft  to  reduce  Glou-  Charles  j 
cefter,  in  confequence  of  which  the  king  would  have 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  Severn  under  his  .command. 

The  rich  and  malcontent  counties  of  the  weft  having 


obferve  inviolable  the  laws  to  which  lie  had  given  his  then  loft  all  protedtion  from  their  friends,  might  be  en- 


Battle  of 
Edgehill. 


confent  during  this  parliament,  &c. 

They  gain  While  Charles  lay  at  Shrewlbury,  lie  received  the 
an  advan*  news  of  an  adlion,  the  firft  which  had  happened  in  thefe 
their  °ene  Parts’  an^  w^ere*n  Nis  party  was  vidtorious.  On  the 
snies.  appearance  of  commotions  in  England,  the  princes  Ru¬ 
pert  and  Maurice,  fons  of  the  unfortunate  eledtor  pala¬ 
tine,  had  offered  their  fervice  to  the  king ;  and  the  for¬ 
mer  at  that  time  commanded  a  body  of  horfe  which 
had  been  fent  to  Worcefter  in  order  to  watch  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  Effex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city. 
No  fooner  had  the  prince  arrived,  than  he  faw  fome  ca¬ 
valry  of  the  enemy  approaching  the  gates.  Without 
delay  he  brilkly  attacked  them,  as  they  were  defiling 
from  a  lane,  and  forming  themfelves.  Colonel  Sandys 
their  commander  was  killed,  the  whole  party  routed, 
rii  and  purfued  above  a  mile. 

In  1642,  October  23d,  happened  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  at  Edgehill,  in  which,  though  the  royalifts  were 
at  firft  vidtorious,  their  impetuofity  loft  the  advantage 
they  had  gained,  and  nqtliing  decifive  happened.  Five 
thoufand  men,  it  is  faid,  were  found  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Soon  after,  the  king  took  Banbury  and 
Reading ;  and  defeated  two  regiments  of  his  enemies  at 
Brentford,  taking  500  prifoners.  Thus  ended  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  1642;  in  which,  though  the  king  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  yet  the  parliamentary  army  amounted  to 
24,000  men,  and  was  much  fuperior  to  his,;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  his  enemies  had  been  fo  far  humbled 
as  to  offer  terms  of  peace. 

In  1 643,  the  treaty  was  carried  on,  but  without  any 
ceffation  of  hoftilities:  and  indeed  the  negociation  went 
no  farther  than  the  firft  demand  on  eaoh  fide;  for  the 
parliament,  finding  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  an  ac¬ 
commodation,  fuddenly  recalled  their  commiffioners. 
On  the  27th  of  April,  Reading  furrendered  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  forces  under  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  com- 
Affociation  manc^  a  body  of  i8,oeo  men.  The  earl  of  North- 
in  favo  ur  ofumberland  united  in  a  league  for  the  king  the  counties 
the  king,  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmorland,  and 
the  biftiopric ;  and  engaged  fome  time  after  other  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  fame  affociation.  The  fame  nobleman  alfo 
took  poffeffion  of  York,  and  diflodged  the  forces  of  the 
parliament  at  Tadcafter,  but  his  victory  was  not  deci- 


forced  to  pay  large  contributions  as  an  atonement  for 
their  difafte&ion  ;  an  open  communication  could  be 
preferved  between  Wales  and  thefe  new  conquefts;  and 
half  the  kingdom  being  entirely  freed  from  the  enemy, 
and  thus  united  into  one  firm  body,  might  be  employed 
in  re-eftabliihing  the  king’s  authority  throughout. the 
remainder. 

The  fiege  of  this  city  commenced  Auguft  10th ;  but 
being  defended  by  Maffey  a  refolute  governor,  and  well 
garrifoned,  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  conlterna- 
tion  at  London,  however,  was  as  great  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  already  at  tlieir  gates ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
the  general  confufion,  a  dcfign  was  formed  by  Waller 
of  forcing  the  parliament  to  accept  of  fome  reafonable 
conditions  of  peace.  He  imparted  his  defign  to  fome 
others ;  but  a  difcovery  being  made  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  and  two  others  were  condemned  to  death. 
Waller,  however,  efcaped  with  a  fine  of  10,000/.  The 
city  of  Gloucefter  in  the  mean  time  was  reduced  to  the 
utinoft  extremity;  and  the  parliament,  as  their  laft  re- 
fource,  difpatched  Effex  with  an  armyof  14,000  men, Heists 
in  order  to  force  the  king  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that  ji0  raife 
city.  This  he  accompliihed  ;  and  when  he  entered,  Iie^v" 
found  only  one  barrel  of  gunpowder  left,  and. other 
provilions  in  the  fame  proportion.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  was  intercepted  by  the  king’s  army,  with  I2S 
whom  a  moft  defperate  battle  enfued  at  Newbury  which 
lafted  till  night.  Though  the  victory  was  left  unde¬ 
cided,  Effex  next  morning  proceeded  on  his  march,  and 
reached  London  in  fafety,  where  he  received  the  ap- 
plaufe  for  his  conduft  he  deferved.  The  king  followed 
him  on  his  march ;  and  having  taken  poffeffion  of 
Reading  after  the  earl  left  it,  he  there  eftablifhed  a  gar- 
rifon,  and  ftraitened  by  that  means  London  and  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  north,  during  this  fummer,  the  earl,  now 
created  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  had  railed  a  confiderable 
force  for  the  king  ;  and  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  en¬ 
tertained  from  that  quarter.  There  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  in  oppofition  to  him,  two  men  on  whom  the  event 
of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who  began  about  this 
time  to  be  remarked  for  their  valour  and  military  con¬ 


duct.  Thefe  were,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  fon  to  the  lord 
five.  Other  advantages  were  alfo  gained  by  the  royal-  of  that  name  ;  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  former  gained 
123  ifts  ;  the  moft  important  of  which  was  the  battle  of  a  confiderable  advantage  over  the  royalifts  at  Wake- |^f 
Pariiamen- Stratton,,  where  the  poet  Waller,  who  commanded  the  field,  and  took  general  Goring  prifoner :  the  latter  CromK 
def- aud  at  Par^ament’s  army>  was  entirely  defeated,  and  forced  to  obtained  a  viftory  at  Gainlborough  over  a  party  com- 
Strattoa,  %  with  only  a  few  Horfe  to  BriftoL.  This  happened  on  manded  by  the  gallant  Cavendifli,  who  periflied  in  the 

adtion- 
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Britain,  a&ion.  But  both  thefe  defeats  were  more  than  com- 
peniated  by  the  total  rout  of  lord  Fairfax  at  Atherton 
.  moor,  and  the  difperfion  of  his  army,  which  happened 
°  defeated  on  t^ie  3  1  ^  J uly.  After  this  victory,  the  marquis 
r  'T  n’  fat  do 

15,000  men  ;  but  being  beat  off  by  a  fally  of  the  gar* 
rifon,  he  fullered  fo  much  that  he  thought  proper  to 
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be  reformed  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Britain, 
example  of  the  pure  it  churches.  I— y— 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  among  the  Scots,  that 
they  ffiould  be  the  happy  inftruments  of  extending  their 


tAthtrton.  of  Newcaftle  fat  clown  before  Hull  with  an  army  of  mode  of  religion,  and  difE paling  the  profound  dark- 

- -  ~'£'"  '  u“"*  "ff  u”  “  r,n”  nefs  in  which  the  neighbouring  nations  were  involved. 

And  being  determined  that  the  fword  (hould  carry  con- 


raife  the  liege.  About  the  fame  time,  Mancheffier,  vi&ion  to  all  refra&ory  minds,  they  prepared  them- 

felves  with  great  vigilance  and  activity  for  their  mili¬ 
tary  enterprizes  ;  fo  that,  having  added  to  their  other 


who  advanced  from  the  eaftern  affociated  counties,  ha¬ 
ving  joined  Cromwell  and  young  Fairfax,  obtained  a 
confiderable  victory  over  the  royalifts  at  Horn  caftle  ;  forces.the  troops  which  they  had  recalled  from  Irelafid, 


where  the  two  laft  mentioned  officers  gained  renown  by 
their  conduct  and  gallantry.  And:  though  fortune  had 
thus  balanced  her  favours,  the  king’s  party  dill  re¬ 
mained  much  fnperior  in  thofe  parts  of  England  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  garrifon  of  Hull,  which  kept 
Yorkffiire  In  awe,  a  conjunction  of  the  northern  forces 
with  the  army  in  the  fouth  might  h^ve  been  made,  and 
had  probably  enabled  the  king,  inftead  of  entering  on 
the  unfortunate,  perhaps  imprudent  enterprife  of  Glou- 
cefter,  to  march  direCtly  to  London,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  The  battle  of  Newbury  was  attended  with 
fuch  lofs  on  both  fides,  that  it  put.an  end  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1643,  by  obliging  both  parties  to  retire  into 
winter  quarters. 

The  event  of  the  war  being  now  very  doubtful,  the 
king  and  parliament  began  both  of  them  to  look  for  af- 
fi fiance  from  other  nations.  The  former  call  his  eyes 
on  Ireland,  the  latter  on  Scotland.  The  parliament 


they  were  ready  about  the  end  of  the  year  to  enter  Eng¬ 
land  under  their  old  general  the  earl  of  Leven,  with  an 
army  of  above  20,000  men.  The  king,  in  order  to  chafes  af- 
fecure  himfelf,  concluded  a  ceffation  of  arms  with  the  lifted  by  the 
Iriffi  rebels,  and  recalled  a  conliderable  part  of  his  ar-  Iriffi. 
my  from  Ireland.  Some  Iriffi  catholics  came  over  with 
thefe  troops,  and  joined  the  royal  army,  where  they 
continued  the  fame  cruelties  and  diforders  to  which 
they  had  been  accuftomed.  The  parliament  voted, 
that  no  quarter  in  any  adlion  ffiould  ever  be  given  them. 

But  prince  Rupert,  by  making  fome  reprifals,  foon  re- 
preffed  this  inhumanity. 

The  campaign  of  1644  proved  very  unfortunate  to 
the  royal  caufe.  The  forces  brought  from  Ireland 
were  landed  at  Moyllnc  in  North  Wales,  and  put  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  lord  Biron.  They  befieged  and 
took  the  cattles  of  Hawarden,  Beefton,  Acton,  and 
Deddington-houfe.  No  place  in  Cheffiire  or  the  neigh- 


jglilhpar-  of  England  had  ever  invited  the  Scots,  from  the  com-  bourhood  now  adhered  to  the  parliament,  except  Lant- 


r, 

m  the 

w- 


a  Ik  mencement  of  the  civil  diffenfions,  to  interpofe  their 
mediation,  which  they  knew  would  be  very  little  fa- 


wich  }  and  to  this  place  Biron  laid  fiege  in  the  depth, 
of  winter.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  alarmed  at  fo  great  a 


vourable  to  the  king,  and  which  for  that  reafon  he  had  progrefs,  affembled  an  army  of-4000  men  in  Yorkffiire 
declined.  Early  in  the  fpring  1643,  this  offer  of  me-  and  having  joined  Sir  William  Brereton,  was  approach- 
diation  had  been  renewed,  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  ing  to  the  camp  of  the  royalifts.  Biron  and  his  fol- 

before.  The  commiffioners  were  alfo  empowered  to  .  ” 

prefs  the  king  to  a  compliance  with  the  prelbyterian 
worffiip  and  difeipline.  But  this  he  abfolutely  refufed, 


diers,  elated  with  fucceffes  in  Ireland,  entertained  a 
moft  profound  contempt  for  their  enemies.  Fairfax 
fuddenly  attacked  their  camp*  The  fwelling  of  the  iriffi  forsey 
as  well"  as  to  call  a  parliament  in  Scotland  ;  fo  that  the  river  by  a  thaw,  divided  one  part  of  the  army  from  a-difperfecL 
commiffioners,  finding  themfelves  unable  to  prevail  in  nother.  That  part  expofed  to  Fairfax,  being  beat  from 
anyone  of  their  demands,  returned  home  highly  dif-  their  poft,  retired  into  the  church  at  Acton,  where 
fatisfied.  The  Engliffi  parliament  being  now  in  great  being  furrounded,  they  were  all  taken  prifoners.  The 
diftrefs,  gladly  fent  commiffioners  to  Edinburgh,  to 
treat  of  a  more  clofe  confederacy  with  the  Scottiffi  na¬ 
tion.  The  perfon  they  principally  trutted  to  on  this 


other  retreated  with  precipitation  ;  and  thus  was  dif- 
fipated  or  rendered  ufelefs  that  body  of  forces  which 
had  come  from  Ireland.  This  happened  on  the  2  5th 
occafion  was  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  in  eloquence,  ad-  of  January  ;  and  on  the  I  ith  of  April,  Colonel  Bella- 
drefs,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and  diffimulation,  was  fis  was  totally  defeated  at  Selby  in  Yorkffiire  by  Sir 
not  even  furpaffed  by  any  one  in  that  age  fo  famous  for  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had  returned  from  Cheffiire  with 


aftive  talents.  By  his  perfuafions  was  framed  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  j  which 
Iguc  and  effaced  all  former  proteftations  and  vows  taken  in  both 
f'euant  kingdoms,  and  long  maintained  its  credit  and  autho¬ 
rity.  In  this  covenant,  the  fubferibers,  befides  en¬ 


ured. 


his  victorious  forces.  Being  afterwards  joined  by  lord 
Leven,  the  two  generals  fat  down  before  the  city  of 
York  ;  but  being  unable  to  inveft  that  City  completely,, 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  incom¬ 
moding  it  by  a  loofe  blockade.  Hopeton,  having  af- 


gaging  mutually  to  defend  each  other  againft  all  op-  fembled  a  body  of  14,000  men,  endeavoured  to  break 
ponents,  bound  themfelves  to  endeavour,  without  re-  into  Suffex,  Kent,  and  the  fouthern  affociation,  which 


fpeft  of  perfons,  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prela¬ 
cy,  fuperftition,  herefy,  and  profanenefs ;  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  together  with 


feemed  well  difpofecl  to  receive  him  ;  but  was  defeated 
by  AValler  at  Cherington.  At  Newark,  however*, 
prince  Rupert  totally  defeated  tire  parliamentary  army 


the  king’s  authority  ;  and  to  difeover  and  bring  to  ju-  which  befieged  that  place  ;  and  ■thus  preferved  the  com- 


ftice  all  incendiaries  and  malignants.  They  vowed  alfo 
to  preferve  the  reformed  religion  eftabhlhed  in  the 
church  of  Scotland  ;  but  by  the  artifice  of  Vane,  no 
declaration  more  explicit  was  made  with  regard  to 


mnnication  open  between  the  king’s  northern  and 
fonther  n  quarters. 

The  great  advantages  the  parliament  had  gained  in 
the  north,  feemed  now  to  fecond  their  unwarrantable 


England  and  Ireland,  than  that  thefe  kingdoms  ffiould  enterprizes,  and  finally  to  promife  them  fuccefs.  Man- 

ehetteir 
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Britain,  chefter  having  taken  Lincoln,  had  united  his  army  to 
*“  »  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax ;  and  York  was  now  clofely 

Yorl^befie  befieged  by  their  numerous  forces.  That  town,  tho’ 
ged  by  the  vigoroufly  defended  by  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,  was 
parliamen-  reduced  to  the  la  It  extremity,  when  prince  Rupert,  ha¬ 
tary  forces,  ving  joined  Sir  Charles  Lucas  who  commanded  New- 
caftk’s  horfe,  haftened  to  its  relief  with  an  army  of 
2  0,000  men.  The  Scots  and  parliamentary  generals 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  drawing  up  on  Marfton  moor, 
Royal  ills  propofed  to  give  battle  to  the  royalifts.  Prince  Ru- 
'  defeated  at  pert  approached  the  town  by  another  quarter,  and  in- 
Marfton  terpofing  the  river  Oufe  between  him  and  the  enemy, 

moor.  fafely  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Newcaftle.  The 

marquis  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  having  fo 
fnccefsfully  effefted  his  purpofe,  he  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  the  prefent  advantages,  and  leave  the  ene¬ 
my,  now  much  dimiuilhed  by  their  Ioffes,  and  difeou- 
raged  by  their  ill  fuccefs,  to  diffolve  by  thofe  mutual 
diffenlions  which  had  begun  to  take  place  among  them. 
The  prince,  however,  hurried  on  by  his  natural  impe- 
tuofity,  gave  immediate  orders  for  fighting.  The  battle 
was  loft,  the  royal  army  entirely  pulhed  off  the  field, 
and  the  train  of  artillery  taken.  Immediately  after  this 
unfortunate  action  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle  left  the 
kingdom,  and  prince  Rupert  retired  into  Lancalhire. 
The  city  of  York  was  furrendered  in  a  few  days,  and 
Newcaftle  foon  after  taken  by  fiorm. 

This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  caufc,  and  far 
from  being  balanced  by  an  advantage  gained  at  Cro- 
predy  bridge  by  the  king  over  Waller,  or  even  by  the 
difarming  of  Effex’s  forces,  which  happened  on  the  ift 
of  September.  On  the  27th  of  O&ober,  another  battle 
was  fought  at  Newbuiy,  in  which  the  royalifts  were 
worfted,  but  foon  after  retrieved  their  honour  at  Den- 
nington  caltle,  which  finifhed  the  campaign  in  1644. 
Extrava-  In  1 645,  a  negociation  was  again  fet  on  foot,  and 
gant  de-  the  comimflioners  met  at  Uxbridge  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
mandsofthe  nuary  ;  but  it  was  foon  found  impofiible  to  come  to  any 
par  lament.  agreement.  The  demands  of  the  parliament  were  ex¬ 
orbitant  ;  and,  what  was  worfe,  their  commiffioners 
owned  them  to  be  npthing  but  preliminaries.  The 
king  was  required  to  attaint,  and  except  from  a  gene¬ 
ral  pardon,  40  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  Englilh 
fubjedls,  and  r  9  of  his  Scots,  together  with  all  the 
Popifh  recufants  who  had  borne  arms  for  him.  It  was 
infilled  that  48  more,  with  all  the  members  of  either 
houfe  who  had  fat  in  the  parliament  called  by  the  king 
at  Oxford,  all  lawyers  and  divines  who  had  embraced 
the  king’s  party,  Ihould  be  rendered  incapable  of  any 
office,  be  forbid  the  exercife  of  their  profeffion,  be 
prohibited  from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
and  forfeit  the  third  of  their  eftates  to  {he  parliament. 
It  was  required,  that  whoever  had  borne  arms  for  the 
king  fhould  forfeit  the  tenth  of  their  eftates,  or^if  that 
did  not  fuffice,  the  fixth,  for  the  payment  of  public 
debts.  As  if  royal  authority  were  not  fufficiently  an¬ 
nihilated  by  thefe  terms,  it  was  demanded  that  the 
court  of  wards  fhould  be  abolifhed ;  that  all  the  con¬ 
fiderable  officers  of  the  crown,  and  all  the  judges,  fhould 
be  appointed  by  parliament ;  and  that  the  right  of 
peace  and  war  fhould  not  be  exercifed  without  confent 
of  parliament.  A  little  before  the  commencement  of 
this  fruitlefs  treaty,  the  parliament,  to  fhow  their  de¬ 
termined  refolution'to  proceed  in  the  fame  haughty  im¬ 
perious  method  in  which  they  had  begun,  brought  to 


the  block  archbifhop  Laud,  who  had  long  been  a  pri-  Britain, 
foner  in  the  tower,  and  was  incapable  of  giving  offence  vyTE 

t0  .  1  •  ,  n-  •  ,  •  j  .  ExecurionJ 

W hue  the  king  s  affairs  thus  went  into  decay  in  Eng-  0f  Laud, 
land,  they  feemed  to  revive  a  little  in  Scotland,  thro’  (  ; 

the  conduit  and  valour  of  the  eail  of  Montrofe,  a  young  Exploits  oi 
nobleman  newly  returned  from  his  travels.  He  had  been  the  earl  oft 
introduced  to  the. king  ;  but  not  meeting  with  an  agree-  Montrofe  j 
able  reception,  had  gone  over  to  the  covenanters,  and in  Scot*an<| 
been  ailive  in  forwarding  all  their  violence.  Being  com* 
miffioned, however, by  the  tables,  to  wait  upon  the  king 
while  the  army ,  lay  at  Berwick,  he  was  fo  gained  by  .  j 

the  civilities  and  careffes  of  that  monarch,  that  he 
thenceforth  devoted  himfelf  entirely,  though  fecretly, 
to  his  fervice.  For  attempting  to  form  an  affociation 
in  favour  of  the  royal  caufe,  Montrofe  was  quickly 
thrown  into  prifonj  but  being  again  releafed,  he  found 
the  king  ready  to  give  ear  to  his  counfels,  which  were 
of  the  boldeft  and  moft  daring  kind.  Though  the  1 

whole  nation  of  Scotland  was  occupied  by  the  cove¬ 
nanters,  though  great  armies  were  kept  on  foot  by 
them,  and  every  place  guarded  by  a  vigilant  admini- 
ftratiou,  he  undertook  by  his  own  credit,  and  that  of 
the  few  friends  who  remained  to  the  king,  to  raife 
fucli  commotions,  as  would  foon  oblige  thofe  malcon¬ 
tents  to  recal  the  forces  which  had  fo  fenfibly  thrown 
the  balance  in  the  favour  of  parliament.  The  defeat 
at  Marfton- moor  had  left  him  no  hopes  of  any  fuc- 
cours  from  England  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  lli- 
pulate  with  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of  Ireland, 
for  fome  fupply  of  men  from  that  country.  And  he 
himfelf  having  ufed  various  difguifes,  and  paffed 
through  many  dangers,  arrived  in  Scotland,  where  he 
lay  for  fome  time  concealed  in  the  borders  of  the  High-  1] 

lands. 

The  Irifh  did  not  exceed  1  too  foot,  very  ill  armed.  « 

Montrofe  immediately  put  himfelf  at  their  head  ;  and, 
being,  joined  by  1 300  Highlanders,  attacked  lord  El- 
cho,  who  lay  at  Perth  with  6000  inen,  utterly  defeated 
him,  and  killed  2000  of  the  covenanters.  He  next 
marched  northwards,  in  order  to  roufe  again  the  mar-  J| 

qnis  of  Huntly  and  the  Gordons,  who  had  taken  arms 
before,  but  been  fuppreffed  by  the  covenanters.  At  j| 
Aberdeen  he  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  lord  Bur¬ 
ley,  who  commanded  2500  men.  Montrofe,  how-  •j| 
ever,  by  this  victory,  did  not  obtain  the  end  he  pro- 
poled  ;  the  marquis  of  Hhntly  ffiowed  no  inclination  Jfl 

to  join  an  army  where  he  was  fo  much  eclipfed  by  the  J| 

general. 

Montrofe  was  now  in  a  very  dangerous  fituation.  \ 
Argyle,  reinforced  by  the  esrl  of  Lothian,  was  behind 
him  with  a  great  army.  The  militia  of  the  noithern 
counties,  Murray,  Rols,  and  Caithnefs,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  5000,  oppoftd  him  in  front,  and  guarded  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  In  order 
to  lave  his  troops,  lie  turned  aiide  into  the  hills  ;  and 
alter  fome  marches  and  countermarches,  Argyle  came 
up  with  him  at  Faivy  caftle  ;  and  here,  after  fome  Ikir- 
milhes,  in  which  he  was  always  vi&orious,  Montrofe 
got  clear  of  a  fuperior  army,  and  by  a  quick  march 
through  thefe  almoft  innacccflible  mountains  put  him¬ 
felf  abfolutely  beyond  their  power. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very  good 
or  very  ill  fortune  were  equally  deftrudtive  of  his  army. 

After  every  vidftory  his  Scots  foldiers  went  home  to  en- 
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joy  the  fpoil  they  had  acquired  ;  and  had  his  army  ful,  he  prepared  for  marching  into  the  fouthern  pro-  Britain. 

“  been  compofed  of  thefe  only,  he  muft  have  foon  been  vinces,  in  order  to  put  a  total  period  to  the  power  of  —v— — * 

abandoned  altogether  :  but  his  Irilhmen  having  no  the  covenanters,  and  diffipate  the  parliament,  which 

place  to  which  they  could  retire,  adhered  to  him  in  e-  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  they  had  ordered  to 

.  ’  ‘  meet  at  St  Johnilone’s. 

While  Montrofc  was  thus  fignaiizing  his  valour  in  Par/iamen- 
the  north,  Fairfax,  or  rather  Oliver  Cromwell  under  tal7  a^rny 
his  name,  employed  himfelf  in  bringing  in  a  nenu  model"™  niodei’ 
into  the  parliamentary  army,  and  throwing  the  whole  ed’ 


very  fortune.  With  thefe,  therefore,  and  fome  r 
forcements  of  the  Atholmen  and  Macdonalds,  Montrofe 
fell  fuddenly  upon  Argyle’s  country,  letting  loofe  upon 
it  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Argyle,  colledling  3000  men, 
marched  in  quell  of  the  enemy,  who  had  retired  with 


their  plunder;  and  he  lay  at  Innerlochy,  fuppoling  troops  into  a  different  Drape;  and  never  furely  was  i. 
himfelf  to  be  ftill  at  a  good  .diftance  from  them.  The  more  Angular  army  eftablilhed,  than  that  which  was 
earl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  the  garrifon  of  Inver-  now  fet  on  foot  by  the  parliament.  To  the  greateft 
nefs,  and  a  body  of  5000  new-levied  troops,  preffed  number  of  the  regiments  chaplains  were  hot  appointed, 
the  royalills  on  the  other  fide,  and  threatened  them  The  officers  affumed  the  fpiritual  duty,  arid  united  it 
with  total  deftrudlion.  By  a  quick  and  unexpedled  with  their  military  fun&ions.  During  the  intervals  of 
march,  Montrofe  haftened  to  Innerlochy,  and  prefented  action  they  occupied  themfelves  in  fermons,  prayers, 
himfelf  in  order  of  battle  before  the  covenanters.  Argyle  and  exhortations.  Rapturous  ecftacies  fupplied  the 


alone,  feized  with  a  panic,  defertedv  his  army.  They 
made  a  vigorous  refiftaoce,  however  ;  but  were  at  laft 
defeated  and  purfued  with  great  Daughter:  after  which, 
Montrofe  was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  Highlanders ; 
Seaforth’s  army  difperfed  of  itfelf ;  and  the  lord  Gor 


place  of  ftudy  and  refledlion  ;  and  while  the  zealous 
devotees  poured  out  their  thoughts  in  unpremeditated 
harangues,  they  miftook  that  eloquence,  which  to  their 
own  futprife,.  as  well  as  that  of  others,  flowed  in  upon 
them,  for  divine  illuminations,  and  illapfes  of  the  Holy 


don,  eldeft  fori  to  the  marquis  of  Huntly,  having  ef-  Spirit.  Wherever  they  were  quartered,  they  excluded 
caped  from  his  uncle  Argyle,  who  had  hitherto  detained  the  minifter  from  his  pulpit ;  and,  ufurping  his  place, 

- 1  */r — r_  — ---1 - - conveyed  their  fentiments  to  the  audience  with  all  the 

authority  that  followed  their  power,  their  valour,  and ' 
their  military  exploits,  united  to  their  apparent  zeal 
and  fervour.  The  private  foldiers  were  feized  with  the 
fame  fpirit ;  and  in  (hort,  fuch  an  enthufiafm  feized  the 


him,  now  joined  Montrofe  with  a  conliderable  number 
of  his  followers,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Aboyne. 

The  council  at  Edinburgh,  alarmed  at  thefe  vidtories, 
fent  for  Baillie,  an  officer  of  reputation,  from  England ; 
and,  joining  him  in  command  with  Urrey,  fent  them 


with  a  confiderable  army  again  ft  the  royalills.  Mon-  whole  army  as  was  perhaps  fcarce  ever  equalled. 


trofe,  with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  Fad  attacked 
Dundee,  a  town  extremely  attached  to  the  covenant ; 
and  having  carried  it  by  affault,  had  given  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  foldiers ;  when  Baillie  and  Urrey  with 
,  their  whole  force  came  upon  him.  He  inftantly  called 


The  royalills  ridiculed  this  fanaticifm  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  armies,  without  being  fenfible  how  much  rea- 
fon  they  had  to  dread  it.  They  were  at  this  time  e- 
qual,  if  not  fuperior,  in  numbers  to  their  enemies  ;  but 
fo  licentious,  that  they  were  become  more  formidable- 


off  his  foldiers  from  the  plunder ;  put  them  in  order  ;  to  their  friends  than  their  enemies.  The  commanders 
fecured  his  retreat  by  the  moll  fkilful  meafures  ;  and  were  moll  of  .them  men  of  diffolute  characters ;  in  the 
having  marched  60  miles  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  much  well  efpecially,  where  Goring  commanded,  liniverfal 


fuperior,  without  Hopping,  or  allowing  his  foldiers  the 
leaft  Deep  or  refrelhment,  at  laft  fecured  himfelf  in  the 
mountains.  His  antagoiiills  now  divided  their  forces, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  againlt  an  enemy  who 
furprifed  them  as  much  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches 
38  as  by  the  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes.  Urrey  met  him 
iefeats  with  4000  men,  at  Alderne  near  Invernefs ;  and  truft- 
Idoubk  i'n£>  t0  h's  fuperiority  in  numbers  (for  Montrofe  had 
imber  onIy  2000  men),  attacked  him  in  the  poft\  which  he 
s  own.  had  chofen.  Montrofe,  having  placed  his  right  wing 
in  llrong  ground,  drew  the  bell  of  his  forces  to  the  o- 
ther,  and  left  no  main  body  between  them;  a  defeCt 
which  he  artfully  concealed  by  fhowing  a  few  men 
through  trees  and  bufhes  with  which  that  ground  was 
covered.  That  Urrey  might  have  no  leifure  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  llratagem,  he  inftantly  led  his  wing  to  the 
charge,  made  a  furious  attack  on  the  covenanters,  drove 
them  off  the  field,  and  obtained  a  complete  vidtory  o- 
ver  them.  Baillie  now  advanced,  in  order  to  revenge 
Urrey’s  defeat  ;  but  he  himfelf  met  with  a  like  fate 
at  Alford.  Montrofe,  weak  in  cavalry,  lined  his  troops 
of  horfe  with  infantry  ;  and,  after  putting  the  enemy’s 
horfe  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force  upon  their  foot, 
which  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  though  with  the  lofs 


fpoil  and  havock  were  committed ;  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  laid  wafte  by  the  rapine  of  the  army  ;  fo  that 
the  moll  devoted  friends  both  to  the  church  and  Hate 
wilhed  there  for  fuch  fuccefs  to  the  parliamentary  forces 
as  might  put  an  end  to  thefe  diforders.  I40 

Tfle  natural  confequence  of  fueh  enthufiafm  in  the  RoyaM* 
parliatnentary  army,  and  licentioufnefs  in  that  of  the  defeated 
king,  was,  that  equal  numbers  of  the  latter  would  no  ’ 
longer  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  former.  This 
appeared  in  the  decifive  battle  of  Nafeby,  where  the 
forces  were  nearly  equal ;  but  after  an  obftinate  en¬ 
gagement,  Charles  was  entirely  defeated,  500  of  his 
officers  and  4000  private  men  made  prifoners,  all  his 
artillery  and  ammunition  taken,  and  his  infantry  to¬ 
tally  difperfed;  fo  that  fcarce  any  vidlory  could  be  more 
complete- 

After  this  fatal  battle,  the  king  retired  firft  to  Here¬ 
ford,  then  to  Abergavenny  ;  and  remained  Dome  time 
in  Wales,  from  the  vain  hope  of  railing  a  body  of  in¬ 
fantry  in  thefe  quarters  already  harraffed  and  exhaufted. 

His  affairs  now,  however,  went  to  ruin  in  all  quarters. 

Fairfax  retook  Eeicefter  on  the  1 7th  of  June.  On  the 
10th  of  July,  he  railed  the  fiege  of  Taunton  ;  and  the 
royalills  retired  to  I.amport,  an  open  town  in  the  coun- 


of  the  gallant  lord  Gordon  011  the  part'of  the  royalills.  ty  of  Somerfet.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Fairfax* 
—Having  thus  prevailed  in  fo  many  battles,  which  his  and  beat  from  their  ppft,  with  the  lofs  of  300  killed 
vigour  always  rendered  as  decifive  as  they  were  fuccefs-  and  1400  taken  prifoners.  This  was  followed  by 

the 
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Britain,  the  lofs  of  Bridgewater,  which  Fairfax  took  three  days 
v——  after;  making  the  garrifon,  to  the  number  of  2600 
I4t  men,  ptifoners  of  war.  He  then  reduced  Bath  and 
Brittol  ta-  Sharburn  ;  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  September  Briftol  was 
kea.  furrendered  to  him  by  prince  Rupert,  though  a  few 
days  before  he  had  boafted  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  that 
he  would  defend  the  place  for  four  months.  This  fo 
enraged  the  king,  that  he  immediately  recalled  all  the 
prince’s  commifiions,  and  fent  him  a  pafs  to  go  beyond 
lea. 

The  Scots  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  themfelves 
matters  of  Carlifle  after  an  obftinate  fiege,  marched 
fouthwards  and  inverted  Hereford ;  but  were  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  king’s  approach.  And  this 
was  the  laft  glimpfe  of  fuccefs  that  attended  his  aims. 
Having  marched  to  the  relief  of  Chefter,  which  was 
anew  befieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces  under  colonel 
Jones,  his  rear  was  attacked  by  Pointz,  and  an  engage¬ 
ment  immediately  enfued.  While  the  fight  was  con¬ 
tinued  with  great  obftinacy,  and  vidlory  feemed  to  in¬ 
cline  to  the  royalifts,  Jones  fell  upon  them  from  the  o- 
,44  ther  fide,  and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  600  killed 
Charles  re-  and  iooo  taken  prifosers.  The  king  with  the  remains 
tires  to  Ox-  of  hi3  army  fled  to  Newark  ;  and  from  thence  efcaped 
ford.  to  Oxford,  where  he  Ihut  himfelf  up  during  the  winter 
feafon. 

After  the  furrender  of  Briftol,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
having  divided  their  forces,  the  former  marched  weft- 
wards  in  order  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Devonlhire 
and  Cornwall ;  the  latter  attacked  the  king’s  garrifons 
which  lay  the  eaft  of  Briftol.  Nothing  was  able  to 
Hand  before  thefe  viftorious  generals;  every  town  was 
obliged  to  fubniit,  and  every  body  of  troops  that  pre¬ 
tended  to  refift  were  utterly  defeated.  At  laft,  news 
arrived,  that  Montrofe  himfelf,  after  fome  more  fuccef- 
i'es,  was  defeated  ;  and  thus  the  only  hope  of  the  royal 
party  was  deftroyed. 

Montrofe  When  that  brave  general  defcended  into  the  fouthern 
defeated,  counties,  the  covenanters,  affembling  their  whole  force, 
met  him  with  a  numerous  army,  and  gave  him  battle 
at  Kilfytli.  Here  he  obtained  his  moft  memorable  vic¬ 
tory:  6000  of' the  covenanters  were  killed  on  the  fpot,' 
and  no  remains  of  an  army  left  them  in  Scotland.  Many 
noblemen,  who  fecretly  favoured  the  royal  caufe,  now 
declared  openly  for  it,  when  they  faw  a  force  able  to 
fupport  them.  The  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  earls  of 
Annandale  and  Hartfield,  the  lords  Fleming,  Seton, 
Maderty,  Carnegy,  with  many  others,  flocked  to  the 
royal  ftandard.  Edinburgh  opened  its  gates,  and  gave 
liberty  to  all  the  prifoners  there  detained  by  the  cove¬ 
nanters.  Among  the  reft  was  lord  Ogilvy,  fon  to 
Airly,  whofe  family  had  contributed  very  much  to  the 
victory  gained  at  Kilfyth. — David  Lefly  was  detached 
from  the  army  in  England,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  diftreffed  party  in  Scotland.  Montrofe  advan¬ 
ced  ftill  further  to  the  fouth,  allured  by  the  vain  hopes, 
both  of  roufing  to  arms  the  earls  of  Hume,  Traquaire, 
and  Roxborough,  who  had  promlfed  to  join  him  ;  and 
of  obtaining  from  England  fome  fupply  of  cavalry,  in 
which  he  was  very  deficient.  By  the  negligence  of  his 
fcouts,  Lefly,  at  Philip-, haugh  in  the  foreft,  furprized 
his  army,  much  diminilhed  in  numbers  from  the  defer- 
tion  of  the  Highlanders,  who  had  retired  to  the  hills, 
according  to  cuftom,  to  fecure  their  plunder.  After  a 
flaarp  conflidl,  in  which  Montrofe  exerted  great  valour, 
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bis  forces  were  routed  by  Lefly’s  cavalry,  and  he  him-  JVtabi, 

felf  forced  to  fly  to  the  mountains.  »  ' - v— «f 

Nothing  could  be  more  affedtin’g  than  the  fituation  144 
in  which  the  king  now  was.  He  now  refolved  to  grant 
the  parliament  their  own  terms,  and  fent  them  repeated  himfelf  ta 
meffages  to  this1  purpofe,  but  they  never  deigned  to  the  Scot?, 
make  him  the  leaft  reply.  At  laft,  after  reproaching 
him  with  the  blood  fpiit  during  the  war,  they  told  him 
that  they  were  preparing  fome  bills,  to  which,  if  he 
would  confent,  they  would  then  be  able  to  judge  of 
his  pacific  inclinations.  Fairfax,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  advancing  with  a  victorious  army  in  order  to  lay 
fiege  to  Oxford  ;  and  Charles,  rather  than  fubmit  to  b'e 
taken  captive  and  led  in  triumph  by  his  infolent  fub- 
jects,  refolved  to  give  himfelf  up  to  the  Scots,  who  had  ■ 

never  teftiiied  fuch  implacable  animofity  againft  him,  • 

and  to  trutt  to  their  loyalty  for  the  reft.  After  palling  y 

through  many  bye-ways  and  crofs-roads,  he  arrived  in 
company  with  only  two  perfons,  Dr  Hudfon  and  Mr 
Alhburnham,  at  the  Scots  camp  before  Newark,  and 
difeovered  himfelf  to  lord  Leven  their  general. 

The  reception  he  met  with  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex-  Who  fell! 
peCfed  from  thefe  infatuated  bigots,  deftitute  of  every  him  to  th 
principle  of  reafon,  honour,  or  humanity.  Inftead  ofEnglrtM 
endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  diftreffes  of  their  fovereign, 
they  fuffered  him  to  be  iiifulted  by  the  clergymen.  I 

They  immediately  fent  an  account  of  his  arrival  to  the 
Eriglilh  parliament,  and  they  as  quickly  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Scots  about  delivering  up  their  prifoner. 

The  Scots  thought  this  a  proper  time  for  the  recovery  ] 

of  their  arrears  due  to  them  by  the  Englifh.  A  great 
deal  was  really  due  them,  and  they  claimed  much  more  j  , 
than  aCfually  belonged  to  them.  At  laft",  after  vaiious 
debates  between  them  and  the  parliament,  in  which 
they  pretended  to  great  honour,  and  infilled  upon  ma-  '  i 
ny  punClilios,  it  was  agreed,  that,  upon  payment  of  I 

L.  400,000,  the  Scots  Ihould  deliver- up  the  king  to  his  I j 

enemies;  and  this  was  cheerfully  complied  with.  Thus 
the  Scots  juftly  fell  under  the  cenfure  of  having  fold 
their  king  who  had  thrown  himfelf  upon  their  mercy  ;  j  j 
a  llain  peculiar  to  the  nation,  and  unparalleled  in  hifto- 
ry  cither  ancient  or  modern.  It  mull,  however,  be  | 

acknowledged,  that  the  infamy  of  this  bargain  had  fuch 
an  influence  on  the  Scots  parliament,  that  they  once  j 

voted  that  the  king  Ihould  be  proteCled  and  his  liberty  jj 

infilled  on.  But  the  general  affembly  interpofed  ;  and 
pronounced,  that  a3  he  had  refufed  to  take  the  cove- 
nant  which  was  preffed  on  him,  it  became  not  the  god-  | 
ly  to  concern  themfelves  about  his  fortunes.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  the  parliament  were  obliged  to  re-  ' 
traCl  their  vote.  The  king,  being  delivered  over  to 
the  Englilh  commiflioners,  was  conduCled  under  a  I 
guard  to  Holdenby  in  the  county  of  Northampton, 
where  he  was  very  rigoroufly  confined  ;  his  ancient  fer- 
vants  being  difmiffed,  himfelf  debarred  from  vifits,  and 
all  communication  cut  off  with,  his  friends  or  family.  X46k 
The  civil  war  being  now  over,  the  king  abfolved  his  The  arj 
followers  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  parliament  had 
now  no  enemy  to  fear  but  their  own  troops.  From^E^ 
this  quarter  their  danger  only  arofe  ;  and  it  was  notp0Wer.; 
long  before  they  found  themfelves  in  the  fame  unfortu-  ; 
nate  fituation  to  which  they  had  reduced  the  king. 

The  majority  of  the  lioufe  were  Prelbyterians,  but  the 
majority  of  the  army  were  independents.  The  former. 

Toon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  feeing  every  thing 
1  reduced 
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ft  :|  Britain.  reduced  to  obedience,  propofed  te  difband  a  confider- 
r  -’V”"*''  able  part  of  the  army,  and'fend  the  reft  over  to  Ireland. 

This  was  by  no  means  relifhed,  and  Cromwell  took  care 
to  heighten  the  difaffection.  Irtftead  of  preparing  to 
difband,  therefore,  the  foldiers  refolved  to  petition ; 
and  they  began  by  defiring  an  indemnity,  ratified  Jby 
the  king,  for  any  illegal  aftions  which  they  might  have 
committed  during  the  war.  The  commons  voted  that 
this  petition  tended  to  introduce  mutiny,  &c.  andthreat- 
,47  ened  to  proceed  againft  the  promoters  of  it  as  enemies 
:  military  to  the  ftate  and  difturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The 
rliament  army  now  began  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.  In  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter,  a  military  par¬ 
liament  was  formed.  The  principal  officers  formed  a 
council  to  reprefeni  the  body  of  peers  ;  the  foldiers  e- 
le&ed  two  men  out  of  each  company  to  reprefent  the 
commons,  and  thefe  were  called  the  agitators  of  the 
army  ;  and  of  this  afiembly  Cromwell  took  care  to  be  a 
member.  The  new  parliament  foon  found  many  grie¬ 
vances  to  be  redrefied  ;  and  fpecified  fome  of  the  rnoft 
confiderable.  The  commons  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
every  requeft,  and  the  demands  of  the  agitators  rofe  in 
proportion.  The  commons  accufed  the  army  of  mutiny 
and  fedition  j  the  army  retorted  the  charge,  and  alleged 
that  the  king  had  been  depofed  only  to  make  way  fbr 
ronnvell  t^lc'r  usurpations.  Cromwell,  in  the  -mean  time,  who 
zesrhe  fecretly  conducted  all  the  meafures  of  the  army,  while 
ig.  he  exclaimed  againft  their  violence,  refolved  to  feize  the 
king’s  perfon.  Accordingly  a  party  of  500  horfe  ap¬ 
peared  at  Holmby  caftle,  under  the  command  of  one 
Joyce,  originally  a  taylor,  but  now  a  cornet ;  and  by 
this  man  was  the  king  conduced  to  the  army,  who 
were  haftening  to  their  rendezvous  at  Triplo-heath  near 
Cambridge.  Next  day  Cromwell  arrived  among  them, 
where  he  was  received  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  im¬ 
mediately  inverted  with  the  fupreme  command. 

The  commons  now  faw  the  defigns  of  the  army ;  but 
it  was  too  late,  all  refiftance  was  become  vain  r  Crom¬ 
well  advanced  with  precipitation,  and  was  in  a  few  days 
at  St  Alban’s.  Even  fubmiffion  was  now  to  no  purpofe; 
the  army  ftill  rofe  in  their  demands,  in  proportion  as 
thefe  demands  were  gratified,  till  at  laft  they  claimed  a 
right  of  modelling  the  whole  government,  and  fettling 
the  nation. 

Cromwell  began  with  accufing  eleven  members  of  the 
houfe,  the  very  leaders  of  the  prefbyterian  party,  as 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  being  enemies  of  the  army. 
The  commons  were  willing  to  protect  them  ;  but  the 
army  infilling  on  their  difmiffion,  they  voluntarily  left 
the  houfe.  At  laft  the  citizens  of  London,  finding  the 
conftitution  totally  overturned,  and  a  military  defpotifm 
beginning  to  take  place,  inftead  of  the  kingly  one  they 
were  formerly  afraid  of,  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  re¬ 
prefling  the  infolence  of  the  troops.  The  common  coun¬ 
cil  affembled  the  militia  of  the  city ;  the  works  were 
manned  ;  and  a  manifefto  publiflied,  aggravating  the 
hoftile  intentions  of  the  army.  Finding  that  the  com¬ 
mons,  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  the  army,  had 
voted  that  the  city-militia  Ihould  be  difbanded,  the 
multitude  rofe,  befieged  the  door  of  the  houfe,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  reverfe  that  vote  they  had  fo  lately  paf- 
fed.  The  afiembly  was,  of  confequence,  divided  into 
two  parties ;  the  greater  part  Aiding  with  the  citizens  ; 
but  the  minority,  with  the  two  fpeakers  at  their  head, 
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were  for  encouraging  the  army.  Accordingly  the  two  Britain, 
fpeakers,  with  62  of  the  members,  fecretly  retired  from  L“” "v— “ J 
the  houfe,  and  threw  themfelves  under  the  protedlion  .  149 
of  the  army,  who  were  then  at  Hounflow-heath.  They  raembe7s°of 
were  received  with  ftiouts  and  acclamations  ;  their  inte- parliament 
grity  was  extolled  ;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  foldiery,  jom  the 
to  the  number  of  20,000  men,  now  moved  forward  toanBlr‘ 
reinftate  them  in  their  places. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  part  of  the  houfe  which  was 
left,  refolved  to  refill  the  encroachments  of  the  army. 

They  chofe  new  fpeakers,  gave  orders  for  enlifting 
troops,  ordered  the  train-bands  to  man  the  lines  ;  and 
the  whole  city  boldly  refolved  to  refill  the  invafion. 

But  this  refolution  only  held  while  the  enemy  was  at  a 
diftance  ;  for  when  Cromwell  appeared,  all  was  obedi-The  reft 
cnce  and  fubmiffion  :  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  ge-fubmit. 
neral,  who  attended  the  two  fpeakers  and  the  reft  of 
the  members  peaceably  to  their  habitations.  The  ele¬ 
ven  impeached  members  being  accufed  as  caufes  of  the 
tumult,  were  expelled  ;  and  moll  of  them  retired  to  the 
continent.  The  mayor,  Iheriff,  and  three  aldermen, 
were  fent  to  the  tower  ;  feveral  citizens,  and  officers  of 
the  militia,  were  committed  to  prifon  ;  the  lines  about 
the  city  levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  the  command  of 
the  Tower  was  given  to  Fairfax. 

It  now  only  remained  to  difpofe  of  the  king,  who 
remained  a  prifoner  at  Hampton- court.  The  indepen* 
dent  army,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Cromwell,  on  one 
hand  ;  and  the  prefbyterians,  in  name  of  both  lioufes, 
on  the  other  ;  treated  with  him  feparately  in  private. 

He  had  fometimes  even  hopes,  that,  in  thefe  ilruggles 
for  power,  he  might  have  been  chofen  mediator  in  the 
difpute ;  and  he  expected  that  the  kingdom  at  laft,  be¬ 
ing  fenfible  of  the  miferies  of  anarchy,  would  of  its  own 
accord  be  hulhed  into  its  former  tranquil  condition. 

At  this  time  he  was  treated  with  fome  flattering  marks 
of  diftin&ion ;  he  was  permitted  to  converfe  with  his 
old  fervants  ;  his  chaplains  were  permitted  to  attend 
him,  and  celebrate  divine  feryice  their  own  way.  But 
the  moft  exquifite  pleafure  he  enjoyed  was  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  children,  with  whom  he  had  feveral  inter¬ 
views.  The  meeting  on  thefe  occafions  was  fo  pathe¬ 
tic,  that  Cromwell  himfelf,  who  was  once  prefent,  could 
not  help  being  moved,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  never  beheld  fuch  an  affe&ing  feene  before.  But 
thefe  inftances  of  refpedl  were  of  no  long  continuance. 

As  foon  as  the  army  had  gained  a  complete  vidloryover 
the  houfe  of  commons,  the  king  was  treated  not  only 
with  the  greateft  difrefpedl,  but  even  kept  in  continual 
alarms  for  his  own  perfonal  fafety.  The  confequence  Charles  re- 
of  this  was,  that  Charles  at  laft  refolved  to  withdraw folves  to 
himfelf  from  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  on  the  t  tth  leave  the 
of  November  1647,  attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berke-  kinguom. 
ley,  Afhburnham,  and  Leg,  he  privately  left  Hamp- 
ton-court ;  and  his  efcape  was  not  difeovered  till  near 
an  hour  after ;  when  thofe  who  entered  his  chamber, 
found  on  the  table  fome  letters  directed  to  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  the  general,  and  to  the  officer  who  had  at¬ 
tended  him.  All  night  he  travelled  through  the  foreft, 
and  arrived  next  day  at  Tichfield,  a  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  where  refided  the  countefs  dowager,  a 
woman  of  honour,  to  whom  the  king  knew  he  might 
fafely  entruft  his  perfon.  Before  he  arrived  at  this 
place,  he  had  gone  to  the  fea-coaft :  and  exprefied  great 
4  F  anxiety 
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Britain,  anxiety  that  a  fhip  which  he  feemed  to  look  for  had 
not  arrived.  He  could  not  hope  to  remain  long  con- 
52  cealed  at  Tichfield  :  the  queftion  was,  what  meafure 
He  is  feized  fliould  next  be  embraced  ?  In  the  neighbourhood  lay 
redin  th  ^le  Wight,  of  which  Hammond  was  governor, 

ffle  *”  e  This  man  was  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell,  which 
Wight.  was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftauce  :  yet,  becaufe  the 
governor  was  nephew  to  Dr  Hammond  the  king’s  fa¬ 
vourite  chaplain,  and  had  acquired  a  good  reputation 
in  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  recourfe 
to  him  in  the  prefent  exigence,  when  no  other  rational 
expedient  could  be  thought  of.  Afliburnham  and 
Berkeley  were  difpatehed  to  the  ifland.  They  had  or¬ 
ders  not  to  inform  Hammond  of  the.  place  where  the 
king  lay  concealed,  till  they  had  firft  obtained  a  pro- 
mife  of  him  not  to  deliver  up  his  majefty,  even  though 
the  parliament  and  army  fliould  require  him  ;  but  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  liberty,  if  he  could  not  protect  him. 
The  promife  would  have  been  but  a  (lender  fecurity : 
yet  even  without  exafting  it,  Afliburnham  imprudent¬ 
ly,  if  not  treaeheroufly,  brought  Hammond  to  Tich¬ 
field';  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  put  himfelf  into 
his  hands,  and  to  attend  him  to  Carifbroke  caftle  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  where,  though  he  was  received  with 
great  demonftrations  of  refpeft  and  kindnefs,  he  was 
in  reality  a  prifoner. 

While  the  king  continued  in  this  forlorn  fituation, 
Cromwell  found  himfelf  upon  the  point  of  lofing  all  the 
fruits  of  his  former  fchemes,  by  having  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples  turned  againft  himfelf.  Among  the  Indepen¬ 
dents,  who  in  general  were  for  no  ecclefiaftical  fubor- 
dination,  a  fet  of  men  grew  up  called  levellers,  who 
difallowed  all  fubordination  whatsoever,  and  declared 
that  they  would  have  no  other  chaplain,  king,  or  ge¬ 
neral,  but  Jefus  Chrift.  Though  this  would  have  gone 
down  very  well  with  Cromwell  as  long  as  it  was  only 
directed  againft  his  enemies,  he  did  not  fo  well  relifh  it 
when  applied  to  himfelf.  Having  intimation  that  the 
levellers  were  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  he  unexpec¬ 
tedly  appeared  before  them  at  the  head  of  his  red  regi¬ 
ment,  which  had  hitherto  beeiv  deemed  invincible.  He 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  thefe  meetings 
and  murmurings  meant ;  he  expoftulated  with  them 
upon  the  danger  and  confequence  of  their  precipitant 
fchemes,  and  defired  them  immediately  to  depart.  In- 
ftead  of  obeying,  however,  tfiey  returned  an  infolent 
anfwer ;  wherefore,  rufhing  on  them  in  a  fury,  he  laid 
two  of  them  dead  at  his  feet.  His  guards  difperfing 
the  reft,  he  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  hanged  upon 
the  fpot,  and  fent  others  to  London;  and  thus‘dif- 
fipated  a  faftion  no  otherwife  criminal  than  in  having 
,54  followed  his  own  example. 

He  defeats  Cromwell’s  authority  was  greatly  increafed  by  the 
the  Scots,  laft  mentioned  aftion  ;  but  it  became  irrefiftible  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  new  and  unexpected  addition  to  his  fuc- 
ceffes.  The  Scots,  perhaps  alhamed  of  the  reproach 
of  having  fold  their  king,  and  Simulated  farther  by  the 
Independents,  who  took  all  occafions  to  mortify  them, 
raifed  an  army  in  his  favour,  and  the  chief  command 
was  given  to  the  earl  of  Hamilton :  while  Langdale, 
who  profeffed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  more  bigotted 
party  who  had  taken  the  covenant,  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  feparate  body,  and  both  invaded  the  north 
of  England.  Though  thefe  two  armies,  amounted  to 
above  20,000  men,  yet  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  8000 
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of  his  hardy  veterans,  feared  not  to  give  them  battle. 

He  attacked  them  one  after  another  ;  routed  and  dff-  v — 

perfed  them  ;  took  Hamilton  prifoner ;  and,  following 
his  blow,  entered  Scotland,  the  government  of  which 
he  fettled  entirely  to  his  fatisfaction.  An  infurreCtion 
in  Kent  was  quelled  by  Fairfax  with  the  fame  eafe  ; 
and  nothing  but  fuccefs  attended  all  this  ufurper’s  at¬ 
tempts.  155 

During  thefe  contentions,  the  king,  who  was  kept  Negocia- 
-a  prifoner  at  Carifbroke  caftle,  continued  to  negociate 
with  the  parliament  for  fettling  the  unfpeakable  cala-  king  and " 
mities  of  the  kingdom.  The  parliament  now  fa w  no  parliamer, 
Other  method  of  deftvoying  the  military  power,  but  to 
deprefs  it  by  the  kingly.  Frequent  propofals  for  an  ac¬ 
commodation  paffed  between  the  captive  king  and  the 
commons ;  but  the  great  obftacle  which  had  all  along 
flood  in  the  way,  ftill  kept  them  from  agreeing.  This 
was  the  king’s  refilling  to  abolifh  epifcopacy,  though 
he  contented  to  alter  the  liturgy.  However,  the  treaty 
was  ftill  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  the  parliament  for 
the  firft  time  feemed  in  earned  to  conclude  their  nego- 
ciations.  But  all  was  now  too  late.  The  victorious 
army,  with  Cromwell  at  their  head,  advanced  to  Wind- 
for,  and  with  furious  remonftrances  began  to  demand 
vengeance  on  the  king.  The  unhappy  monarch  had 
been  lately  fent  unde.r  confinement  to  that  place  ;  and 
from  thence  he  was  now  conveyed  to  Hurft-caftle  in 
Hampfhire,  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Wight.  The  par¬ 
liament  in  the  mean  time  began  to  iflue  ordinances  for 
a  more  effectual  oppofition  to  thefe  military  encroach¬ 
ments,  when  they  were  aftonifhed  by  a  meffage  from 
Cromwell,  that  he  intended  paying  them  a  vifit  next 
day  with  his  whole  army  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  or¬ 
dering  them  to  raife  him  L.40,000  on  the  city  of 
London. 

’  The  commons,  though  deftitute  of  all  hopes  of  pre¬ 
vailing,  had  ftill  the  courage  to  refill,  and  to  attempt 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  army  to  finifh  the  treaty  they 
had  begun  with  the  king.  They  had  taken  into  con- 
fideration  the  whole  of  his  conceffions ;  and  though 
they  had  formerly  voted  them  unfatisfa&ory,  they  now 
renewed  the  confultation  with  great  vigour.  After  a 
violent  debate  which  lafted  three  days,  it  was  carried 
in  the  king’s  favour  by  a  majority  of  129  againft  83, 
that  his  conceflions  were  a  foundation  for  the  houfes  to 
proceed  upon  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  This 
was  the  laft  attempt  in  his  favour  ;  for  the  next  day 
colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  blockaded  ,  j j 
the  houfe  ;  and  feizing  in  the  paffage  41  members  ofpride’s. 
the  prefbyterian  party,  fent  them  to  a  low  room  be- purge, 
longing  to  the  houfe,  that  paffed  by  the  denomination 
of  Hell.  Above  160  members  more  were  excluded; 
and  none  were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  moft  furious 
and  determined  of  the  Independents,  in  all  not  exceed¬ 
ing  60.  This  atrocious  invafion  of  parliamentary  rights 
commonly  paffed  by  the  name  of  Pride's  purge,  and 
the  remaining  members  were  called  the  Rump.  Thefe 
foon  voted,  that  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  houfe  a  few 
days  before  were  entirely  illegal,  and  that  their  gene¬ 
ral’s  conduCt  was  juft  and  neceffary.  ,57 

Nothing  now  remained,  to  complete  the  wicked-  Charge 
nefs  of  this  parliament,  but  to  murder  the  king.  InaS^% 
this  affembly,  therefore,  compofed  of  the  moft  obfeure  brought 
citizens,,  and  officers  of  the  army,  a  committee  was  ap-  ;n. 
pointed  to  bring  in  a  charge  againft  the  king  ;  and 
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on  their  report,  a  vote  paffed  declaring  it  treafon  in  a 
king  to  levy  war  againft  his  parliament.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  refolved,  that  an  high  court  of  juftice  fhould  be 
appointed,  to  try  his  majefty  for  this  new  invented 
treafon.  For  form’s  fake,  they  defired  the  concurrence 
of  the  few  remaining  lords  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  but 
there  was  virtue  enough  left  in  that  body  unanimoufly 
to  rejecff  the  propofal.  The  commons,  however,  were 
not  to  be  (topped  by  fo  fmall  an  obftacle.  They  voted 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  houfe  of  lords  was  unnecef- 
fary,  and.that  the  people  were  the  origin  of  all  juft 
power.  To  add  to  their  zeal,  a  woman  of  Hereford- 
fhire,  illuminated  by  prophetical  vifions,  defired  ad¬ 
mittance,  and  communicated  a  revelation  Ihe  pretended 
to  have  received  from  heaven.  She  allured  them  that 
their  meafures  were  confecrated  from  above,  and  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  fanftion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  This  intel¬ 
ligence  gave  them  great  comfort,  and  much  confirmed 
them  in  their  prefent  refolutions. 

Colonel  Hatrifon,  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  condudl  the  king  from  Hurft-caftle  to  Wind- 
for,  and  from  thence  to  London.  His  afflifted  fub- 
jefts,  who  ran  to  have  a  fight  of  their  fovereign,  were 
greatly  affedled  at  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  face 
and  perfon.  He  had  permitted  his  beard  to  grow ; 
his  hair  was  become  venerably  grey,  rather  by  the  . 
preffure  of  anxiety  than  the  hand  of  time  ;  while  the 
reft  of  his  apparel  bore  the  marks  of  misfortune  and 
decay.  He  had  long  been  attended  by  an  old  decrepid 
fervant  whofe  name  was  Sir  iJhilip  Wat  nxiick,  who  could 
only  deplore  his  matter’s  fate  without  being  able  to  re¬ 
venge  his  caufe.  All  the  exterior  fymbols  of  fovereignty 
were  now  withdrawn,  and  his  attendants  had  orders  to 
ferve  him  without  ceremony.  He  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  beperfuaded  that  his  ad verfaries  would  bring  him 
to  a  formal  trial ;  but  he  every  moment  expe&ed  to  be 
difpatched  by  private  affaffination. 

From  the  6th  to  the  2Cth  of  January  was  fpent  in 
making  preparations  for  this  extraordinary  tiial.  The 
court  of  juftice  confifted  of  133  perfons  named  by  the 
commons  ;  but  of  thefe  never  above  70  met  upon  the 
trial.  The  members  were  chiefly  compofed  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  army,  molt  of  them  of  very  mean 
birth,  together  with  fome  of  the  lower  houfe,  and  a 
few  citizens  of  London.  Bradfhaw  a  lawyer  was  cho- 
fen  prefident;  Coke  was  appointed  folicitor  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England ;  Doriflaus,  Steele,  and  Afke,  were 
named  affiilants.  The  court  fat  in  Weftminfter-hall. 
When  the  king  was  brought  forward  before  the  court, 
he  was  conducted  by  the  mace-bearer  to  a  chair  placed 
within  the  bar.  Though  long  detained  a  pril'oner, 
and  now  produced  as  a  criminal,  heftill  maintained  the 
dignity  of  a  king.  His  charge  was  then  read  by  the 
folicitor,  accufing  him  of  having  been  the  caufe  of  all 
the  bloodfhed  which  followed  fince  the  commencement 
of  the  war;  after  which  Bradfhaw  directed  his  difcourfe 
to  him,  and  told  him  that  the  court  expected  his  anfwer. 

The  king  began  his  defence  with  declining  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court.  He  reprefented,  that  having 
been  engaged  in  treaty  with  his  two  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  having  finifhed  almoft  every  article,  he  ex¬ 
pected  a  different  treatment  from  what  he  had  now  re¬ 
ceived.  He  perceived,  he  faid,  no  appearance  of  an 
upper  houfe,  which  was  -neceffary  to  conttitute  a  juft 
tribunal.  He  alleged  that  he  was  himfelf  the  king  and 


fountain  of  law,  and  confequently  could  not  be  tried  Britain, 
by  laws  to  which  he  had  never  given  his  affent ;  that 
haying  been  intrufted  with  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
he  would  not  now  betray  them  by  recognizing  a  power 
founded  in  ufurpation  ;  that  he  was  willing,  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  de¬ 
fence  ;  but  that  before  them  he  muft  decline  any  apo¬ 
logy  for  his  innocence,  left  he  fhould  be  confidered  as 
the  betrayer  of,  and  not  a  martyr  for,  the  conftitution. 

Bradfhaw,  in  order  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the 
court,  infilled,  that  they  had  received  their  authority 
from  the  people,  the  fource  of  all  right.  He  preffed 
the  king  not  to  decline  the  authority  of  the  court  that 
was  delegated  by  the  commons  of  England,  and  inter¬ 
rupted  and  over-ruled  him  in  his  attempts  to  reply.  I11 
this  manner  the  king  was  three  times  produced  before 
the  court,  and  as  often  perfifted  in  declining  its  jurif- 
di&ion.  The  fourth  and  laft  time  he  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  this  felf-created  tribunal,  as  he  was  proceeding 
thither,  he  was  infulted  by  the  foldiers  and  the  mob, 
who  cried  out,  “  Juftice  !  juftice  !  Execution  !  execu¬ 
tion  !”  but  he  continued  undaunted.  His  judges  ha¬ 
ving  now  examined  fome  witneffes,  by  whom  it  was 
proved  that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  againft  the 
forces  commiffionCd  by  parliament,  they  pronounced 
fentence  againft  him.  He  feemed  very  anxious  at  this 
time  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two 
houfes,  and  it  was  fuppofed  that  he  intended  to  refign 
the  crown  to  his  fon ;  but  the  court  refufed  compli¬ 
ance,  and  confidered  his  requeft  as  an  artifice  to  delay 
juflice.  .  _  1  S9 

The  behaviour  of  Charles  under  all  thefe  inftances  of  He  is  in- 
low-bred  malice  was  great,  firm,  and  equal.  In  going 
through  the  hall  from  this  execrable  tribunal,  the  fol-  Jjkr,°  ' 
diers  and  rabble  were  again  inftigated  to  cry  out,  Ju¬ 
ftice  and  execution  !  They  reviled  him  with  the  moll 
bitter  reproaches.  Among  other  infults,  one  mifcreant 
prefumed  to  fpit  in  the  face  of  his  fovereign.  He  pa¬ 
tiently  bore  their  infolence  :  “  Poor  fouls  (cried  he), 
they  would  treat'their  generals  in  the  fame  manner  for 
fixpence.”  Thofe  of  the  populace  who  Hill  retained  the 
feelings  of  humanity  expreffed  their  forrow  in  fighs  and 
tears.  A  foldier  more  compaffionate  than  the  reft  could 
not  help  imploring  a  bleffing  on  his  royal  head.  An 
officer  overhearing  him,  ftruck  the  honeft  centinel  to 
the  ground  before  the  king;  who  could  not  help  faying, 
that  the  punilhment  exceeded  the  offence. 

At  his  return  to  Whitehall,  Charles  defired  permif- 
fion  of  the  houfe  to  fee  his  children,  and  to  be  attended 
in  his  private  devotions  by  Dr  Juxon  late  bifliop  of 
London.  Thefe  requefts  were  granted,  and  alfo  three 
days  to  prepare  for  execution.  Every  night  between 
his  fentence  and  execution,  the  king  flept  found  as  ufual, 
though  the  noifeof  the  workmen  employed  in  framing  ,g0 
the  fcaffold  continually  refounded  in  his  ears.  The  fatal  His  execu-] 
morning  being  at  laft  arrived,  he  rofe  early  ;  and  call-  hon¬ 
ing  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bad  him  employ  more 
than  ufual  care  in  dreffing  him,  and  preparing  him  for 
fo  great  a  folemnity.  The  ftreet  before  Whitehall  was 
the  place  deftined  for  his  execution ;  for  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  that  this  fhould  increafe  the  feverity  of  his  punifh-  ' 
ment.  He  was  led  through  the  banqutting-houfe  to  the 
fcaffold  adjoining  to  that  edifice,  attended  by  his  friend 
and  fervant  bifhop  Juxon,  a  man  of  the  fame  mild  and 
Heady  virtues  with  his  matter.  The  fcaffold,  which  was 
4  F  2  covered 
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Britain,  covered  with  black,  was  guarded’ by  a  regiment  of  fol- 
' "m~‘  diers  under  the  command  of  colonel  Tomlinfon  ;  and 
on  it  were  to  be  feen  the  block,  the  ax,  and  two  exe¬ 
cutioners  in  maiks.  The  people,  in  crowds,  ftood  at 
a  greater  diflance.  The  king  furveyed  all  thefe  folemn 
preparations  with  calm  compofure  ;  and,  as  he  could 
not  expeft  to  be  heard  by  the  people  at  a  di  dance,  he 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  few-  perfons  who  ftood  round 
him.  He  there  juftffied  his  own  innocence  in  the  late 
fatal  wars  :  he  obferved,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till 
after  the  parliament  had  fhown  him  the  example  ;  and 
that  he  had  no  other  objeft  in  his  warlike  preparations, 
than  to  preferve  that  authority  entire  which'h,ad  been 
tranfmitted  to  him  by  hisanceftors.  But,  though  inno¬ 
cent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowledged  the  equity 
of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker:  he  owned 
that  he  was  juftly  punilhed  for  having  confented  to  the 
execution  of  an  unjiift  fentence  againft  the  earl  of  Straf¬ 
ford.  He  forgave  all  his  enemies  5  exhorted  the  people 
to  return  to  their  obedience,  and  acknowledge  his  fon 
as  his  fucceffor ;  and  lignified  his  attachment  to  the 
Proteftant  religion  as  profeffed  by  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  So  ftrong  was  the  impreflion  made  by  his  dying 
words  on  thofe  who  could  hear  him,  that  colonel  Tom¬ 
linfon  himfelf,  to  whofe  care  he  had  been  committed, 
acknowledged  himfelf  a  convert.  At  one  blow  his  head 
was  fevered  from  his  body.  The  other  executioner  then, 
holding  up  the  head,  exclaimed,  “  This  is  the  head  of 
a  traitor.” 

Grief  of  It  is  impoflible  to  deferibe  the  grief,  indignation, 
the  nation  and  aftonifliment,  whictf  took  place  not  only  among 
nwiV*  aC"  ^ie  fpe®ator3>  wh°  were  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of 
forrow,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  as  foon  as 
the  report  of  this  fatal  execution  was  conveyed  to  them. 
Each  blamed  himfelf  either-  with  aftive  difloyalty  to 
the  king,  or  a  paflive  compliance  with  his  deftroyers. 
The  very  pulpits  that  ufed  to  refound  with  infolence 
and  fedition  were  now  bedewed  with  tears  of  unfeigned 
repentance  ;  and  all  united  in  their  deteftatiqn  of  thofe 
dark  hypocrites  who,  to  fatisfy  their  own  enmity,  in¬ 
volved  a  whole  nation  in  the  guilt  of  treafon.— Charles 
was  executed  on  the  30th  of  January  1649,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age,  and  24th  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a 
middling  ftature,  robuft,  and  well-proportioned.  His 
vifage  was  pleafant,  but  melancholy;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  continual  troubles  in  which  he  was  involved 
164  might  have  made  that  impreflion  on  his  countenance. 
Piety  of  It  being  remarked,  that  the  king,  the  moment  be- 
king  fore  he  ftretched  out  his  neck  to  the  executioner,  had 
moments.  t0  Juxon>  Wlt^  a  W17  earnell  accent,  the  Angle 
word  Remember,  great  myfteries  were  fuppofed  to  be 
concealed  under  that  word;  and  the  generals  vehe¬ 
mently  infilled  with  the  prelate  that  he  fhould  inform 
them  of  the  king’s  meaning.  Juxon  .told  them,  that  the 
king,  having  frequently  charged  him  to  inculcate  on 
his  fon  the  forgivenefs  of  his  murderers,  had  taken  this 
opportunity  in  the  laft  moment  of  his  life,  when  his 
commands,  he  fuppofed,  would  be  regarded  as  faered' 
and  inviolable,  to  reiterate  that  defire ;  and  that  his 
mild  fpirit  thus  terminated  its  prefent  courfe  byan  adb 
^  of  benevolence  to  his  greateft  enemies; 

Diff  lution  The  diflblution  of  the  monarchy  in  England  foon 
of  the  Eng-  followed  the  death  of  the  monarch.  When  the  peers 
lifli  moi.ar-  met  on  the  day  appointed  in  their  adjournment,  they 


entered  upon  bufinefs ;  and  fent  down  fome  votes  to  Britain.; 
the  commons,  of  which  the  latter  deigned  not  to  take 1 — y— t ■ 
the  leall  notice.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  commons 
voted,  that  the  houfe  of  lords  was  ufelefs  and  danger¬ 
ous;  for  which  reafon  it  was  abolilhed.  They  voted  it 
high  treafon  to  acknowledge  Charles  Stuart,  fon  of  the 
late  king,  as  fucceffor  to  the  throne.  A  great  feal 
wa3  made:  on  one  fide  of  which  were  engraven  the 
arms  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  this  infeription, 

“  The  great  feal  of  England.”  On  the  reverfe  was  re- 
prefentedthe  houfe  of  commons  fitting,  with  this  mot-  1 

to :  “  On  the  firft  year  of  freedom,  by  God’s  blelfing  re- 
ftored,  1 649.”  The  forms  of  all  public  bufinefs  were 
changed  from  being  tranfadled  in  the  king’s  name,  to 
that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England,  The  Enthufiafj 
court  of  king’s  bench  was  called  the  court  of  public  and  tyrais 
bench.  Nay,  fo  cautious  on  this  head,  it  is  faid,  were  °£ thqj 
fome  of  the  republicans,  that,  in  reciting  the  Lord’s  ^  | 
prayer,  they  would  not  fay, ,“  thy  kingdom,”  bat  “thy 
commonwealth,  come.”  The  king’s  ftatue  in  the  ex¬ 
change  was  thrown  down  ;  and  on  the  pedeftal  thefe 
words  were  inferibed  :  Exit  tyr  annus,  regum  ultimus  ; 

“  The  tyrant  is  gone,  the  laft  of  the  kings.”  The 
commons,  it  is  faid,  intended  to  bind  the  princefs  E- 
lizabeth  apprentice  to  a  button-maker  ;  the  duke  of 
Gloucefter  was  to  be  taught  fome  other  mechanical:  ; 

employment :  but  the' former  foon  died  of  grief,  as  is 
fuppofedi  for  her  father’s  tragical  end  ;  the  latter  was 
fent  beyond  fea  by  Cromwell. 

The  commons  next  proceeded  to  punifli  thofe  who 
had  been  moft  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
their  late  fovereign.  The  Soke  of  Hamilton,  lord  Ca- 
pel,  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  were  condemned  and 
executed ;  the  earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir  John  Owen 
were  alfo  condemned,  and  afterwards  pardoned.  Thefe 
executions  irritated  the  Scots:  their  loyalty  began  to 
return ;  and  the  infolence  of  the  independents,  with 
their  vi&ories,  inflamed  them  ft  ill  more.  They  de¬ 
termined,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  prince  Charles  for 
their  king,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  abridge  his  power 
by  every  limitation  which  they  had  attempted  to  im--  1 
p>ofe  on  hi3  father.  i6r 

Charles,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having  paffed  chai  le;  If 
fome  time  at  Paris,  and  finding  no  likelihood  of  affift-  invited  im 
ance  from  that  quarter,  was  glad  to  accept  of  any  con-  Scotland.^ 
ditions.  The  Soots,  however,  while  they  were  thus  pro- 
feffing  loyalty  to  their  king,  were  neverthelefs  cruelly 
punilhing  his  adherents.  Among  others,  the  brave 
marquis  of  Montrofe  was  taken  prifoner,  as  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  raife  the  Highlanders  in  the  royal  caufe;  and 
being  brought  to  Edinburgh,  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet;  , 

3.0  feet  high,  then  quartered,  and  his  limbs  ftuck  up 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  not- 
witliftanding  all  this  feverity,  Charles  ventured  into 
Scotland,  and  had,  the  mortification  to  enter  the  gate 
of  Edinburgh  where  the  limbs  of  that  faithful  adherent 
were  ftill  expofed.  | 

The  young  king  foon  found  that  he.  had  only  ex-  fj;s  hard 
changed  his  exile  for  imprifonment.  He  was  furrounded  ufage  then 
and  inceffantly  importuned  by  the  fanatical  clergymen, 
who  having  brought  royalty  undej:  their  feet,  were  re- 
folved  to  keep  it  ftill  fuhfervient^ and  to  trample  upon 
it  with  all  the  contumely  of  upftarts.  Charles  pretended 
to  give  ear  to  their  difeourfes;  but,  however,  made  an 
attempt 
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Britain,  attempt  to  efcape.  He  was  overtaken  and  brought 
back;  when  he  owned  the  greatnefs  of  his  fault,  and 
>omwell*s  teftified  his  repentance  for  what  he  had  done.  Cromwell, 
jccefs  in  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  par- 
reland.  liament  to  command  the  army  in  Ireland,  profecuted 
the  war  in  that  kingdom  with  his  ufual  fuccefs.  He 
had  to  encounter  the  royaliils  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  4nd  the  native  Irifh  led  on  by  O’Neal. 
Thefe  troops  he  quickly  overcame  ;  and  moft  of  the 
towns,  intimidated  by  his  cruelty,  opened  their  gates 
at  his  approach.  He  was  on  the  point  of  reducing  the 
whole  kingdom,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  defend  his  country  againft  the  Scots,  who 
had  raifed  a  confiderable  army  in  fupport  of  the  royal 
.  jgg  caufe. 

bfatuation  On  the  return  of  Cromwell  to  England,  he  was  cho- 
i  the  Scots,  fen  commander  in  chief  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  in 
the  room  of  Fairfax,  who  declined  oppofing  the  pref- 
byterians.  The  new  general  immediately  let  forward 
for  Scotland  with  an  army  of  1 6,000  men,  where  he 
was  oppofed  by  general  Lefly,  who  formed  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  for  his  own  defence.  This  prudent  com¬ 
mander,  knowing  his  men  to  be  inferior  in  valour  and 
,difcipline,  however  fuperior  in  numbers,  to  thofe  of 
Cromwell,  kept  himfelf  carefully  in  his  intrenchments. 
At  laft  Cromwell  was  drawn  into  a  very  difadvan- 
tageous  poll  near  Dunbar,  where  his  antagonift  waited 
[  deliberately  to  take  advantage  of  him.  From  this  inv- 

Iminent  danger,  however,  he  was  delivered  by  the 
madnefs  of  the  Scots  clergy.  They,  it  feems,  had 
been  wreftling  in  prayer  with  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
and  at  laft  fancied  that  they  had  obtained  the  fupe- 
riority.  Revelations  were  made  them,  that  the  here¬ 
tical  army,  together  with  Agag  their  general,  would 
be  delivered  into  their  hand.  Upon  the  aflurances  of 
thefe  vifions,  they  obliged  their  general  to  defcend  in¬ 
to  the  plain,  and  give  the  Englifh  battle.  When  Crom¬ 
well  faw  this  mad  action,  he  allured  his  followers,  that 
the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  his  hands,  and  or- 
jg(j  .  dered  his  army  to  fing  pfalms,  as  if  already  certain  of 
■'ley  aie  victory.  The  Scots,  though  double  th'e  number  of  the 
feated  by  Englilh,  were  foon  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with 
■omwell.  great  daughter,,  while  Cromwell  did  not.  lofe  in  all 
above  4Q  men. 

After  this  defeat,  Charles  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
1  the  remains  of  his  army;  awHhefe  he  further  {Length¬ 

ened  by  the  royalifts,  who  hacNbeen  for  fome  time  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  fervice  by  the  covenanters.  He  was  fo 
clofely  purfued  by  Cromwell,  however,  that  he  foon 
found  it  impoffible  to  maintain  his  army.  Obferving, 

I  therefore,  that  the  way  was  open  to  England,  he  im¬ 

mediately  dire&ed  l*is  march  towards  that  country, 
where  he  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  all  the  royalifts 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
deceived  :  the  Englilh,  terrified  at  the  name  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  dreaded  to  join  him.  But  his  mortification  was 
greatly  increafed,  when  at  Worcefter  he  was  informed, 
that  Cromwell  was  marching  with  hafty  ftrides  from 
iarks  de-  Scotland  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  This  news  was 
wed  at  fcarcely  arrived,  when  Cromwell  himfelf  was  there.  He 
breeder,  fell  upon  the  town  on  all  fides:  the  whole  Scots  army 
was  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners;  and  the  king  him¬ 
felf,  having  given  many  proofs  of  perfonal  valour,  was 
j  v  obliged  to  fly. 

The  young  king  now  entered  upon  a  feene  of  ad¬ 


ventures  the  moll  romantic  that  can  be  imagined.  Af-  Britain, 
ter  his  liair  was  cut  off,  the  better  to  difguife  his  per-  »  f 
fon,  he  worked  for  fome  days  in  the  habit  of  a  peafant,  .j.  *7* 
cutting  faggots  in  a  wood.  He  next  made  an  attempt  turls  after- 
to  retire  into  Wales,  under  the  condudt  of  one  Pendrel,  wards, 
a  poor  farmer,  who  was  fincerely  attached  to  his  caufe. 

In  thi3  attempt,  however,  he  was  difappointed;  every 
pafs  being  guarded  to  prevent  their  efcape.  Being  ob¬ 
liged  to  return,  he  met  one  colonel  Carelefs,  who  had' 
efcaped  the  carnage  at  Worcefter.  In  his  company 
the  king  was  obliged  to  climb  a  fpreading  oak;  among 
the  thick  branches  of  which  they  fpent  the  day  toge¬ 
ther,  while  they  heard  the  folidiers  of  the  enemy  in. 
purfuit  of  them  below.  From  thence  he  paffed  with 
imminent  danger,  feeling  all  the  varieties  of  famine,  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  pain,  till  he  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  colonel ; 

Lane,  a  zealous  royalill  in  Staffordlhire.  There  he 
deliberated  about  the  means  of  efcaping  into  France;, 
and  Briftol  being  fuppofed  the  propereft  port,  it  was 
refolved  that  he  Ihould  ride  thither  before  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  filler, ..on  a  vifit  to  one  Mrs  Norton,  who  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  During  this  journey, 
he  every  day  met  with  perfons  whofe  faces  he  knew, 
and  at  one  time  palled  through  a  whole  regiment  of  the 
enemy’s  army. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mrs  Norton’s,  the  firft  perfon 
they  faw  was  one  of  his- own  chaplains  fitting  at  the 
door,  and  amufmg  himfelf  with  feeing  people  play  at 
bowls-  The  king,  after  having  taken  proper  care  of  his 
horfe  in  the  liable,  was  Ihown  to  an  apartment  which 
Mrs  Lane  had  provided  for  him,  as  it  was  faid  he  had 
the  ague.  The  butler,  however,  being  fent  to  him  with 
fome  refrefhment,  no  fooner  beheld  his  face,  which  was 
very  pale  with  anxiety  and  fatigue,.,  than  he  recolle&ed 
his  king  and  mailer;  and  falling  on  his  knees, 'while  the 
tears  ftreamed  down  his  cheeks,  cried  out,  “  I  am  re¬ 
joiced  to  fee  your  majefty.”  The  king  was  alarmed; 
but  made  the  butler  promife  that  he  would  keep  the 
fecret  from  every  mortal,  even  from  his  mailer;  and  the 
honeft  fervant  punctually  obeyed  him. 

No  Ihip  being  found  that  would  for  a  month  fet  fail 
from  Briftol  either  for  France  or  Spain,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  go  elfewhere  for  a  paflage.  He  therefore  re¬ 
paired  to  the  houfe  of  colonel  Wyndham  in  Dorfet- 
Ihire,  where  he  was  cordially  received.  His  mother,  a 
venerable  matron,  feemed  to  think  the  end  of  her  life 
nchly  rewarded  in  having  it  in  her  power  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  her  king.  She  exprefled  no  diffatisfa&ion  at 
having  loll  three  fons  and  one  grandchild  in  the  defence 
of  his  caufe,  fince  Ihe  was  honoured  in  being  iaftrumen- 
tal  in  his  own  prefervation. 

Purfuing  from  thence  his  journey  to  the  fea-fide,  he 
once  more  had  a  very  narrow  efcape  at  a  little  inn, 
where  he  fet  up  for  th*e  night.  The  day  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  folemn  fall;  and  a  fanatical  weaver,  who 
had  been  a  foldier  in  the  parliamentary  army,  was 
preaching  againft  the  king  in  a  little  chapel  fronting 
the  houfe,  Charles,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  was  himfelf 
among  the  audience.  It  happened  that  a  fmith,  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  weaver,  had  been  examining 
the  horfes  belonging  to  the  paflengers,  and  came  to  af- 
fure  the  preacher,  that  he  knew  by  the  fafhion  of  the 
fhoes,  that  one  of  the  ftrangers  horfes  came  from  the 
north.  The  preacher  immediately  affirmed,  that  this 
horfe  could  belong  to  no  other  than  Charles  Stuart, 
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and  inftantly  went  with  a  conftable  to  fearch  the  inn. 
But  Charles  had  taken  timely  precautions,  and  left  the 
inn  before  the  conftable’s  arrival. 

At  Shoreham,  in  fviffex,  a  veffel  was  at  laft  found, 
in  which  he  embarked.  He  was  known  to  fo  many, 
that  if  he  had  not  fet  fail  at  that  critical  moment,  it 
had  been  impoflible  for  him  to  efcape.  After  41  days 
concealment,  he  arrived  fafely  at  Fefchamp  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  No  lefs  than  40  men  and  women  had  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  been  privy  to  his  efcape. 

Cromwell  in  the  mean  time  returned  in  triumph ; 
and  his  firll  care  was  to  deprefs  the  Scots,  on  account 
of  their  having  nuitbflood  the  <ivcrk  of  the  gofpel  as  he 
called  it.  Au  a£t  was  pa  fifed  for  aboliffiing  royalty  in 
Scotland,  and  annexing  that  kingdom  as  a  conquered 
province  to  the  Englilh  commonwealth.  It  was  em¬ 
powered,  however,  to  fend  fome  members  to  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  parliament.  Judges  were  appointed  to  diftribute 
jtiftice  ;  .  and  the  people  of  that  country,  now  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  were  not  much 
diffatisfied  with  the  government. 

All  parts  of  the  Britiffi  dominions  being  now  redu¬ 
ced  to  perfect  fubjedtion  to  the  parliament,  they  n£xt 
refolved  to  chaftife  the  Dutch,  who  had  given  but  very 
flight  caufes  of  complaiht.  It  happened  that  one  Dr 
Doriflaus,  who  was  of  the  number  of  the  late  king’s 
fudges,  being  fent  by  the  parliament  as  their  envoy  to 
Holland,  was  affaffinated  by  one  of  the  royal  party 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Some  time  after,  alfo, 
Mr  St  John,  appointed  their  ambaffador  to  that  court, 
was  infulted  by  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Thefe  were  thought  fufficient  reafons  for  a  declaration 
of  war  againft  the  Hollanders  by  the  commonwealth 
of  England.  The  parliament’s  chief  dependence  lay 
in  the  adlivity  and  courage  of  Blake  their  admiral ; 
who,  though  he  had  not  embarked  in  naval  command 
till  late  in  life,  yet  furpafiTed  all  that  went  before  him 
in  courage  and  dexterity.  On  the  other  fide,  the 
Dutch  oppofed  to  him  their  famous  admiral  Van  Tromp, 
to  whom  their  country  never  fince  produced  an  equal. 
Many  were  the  engagements  between  thefe  celebrated 
admirals,  and  various  was  their  fuccefs.  Several  dread¬ 
ful  encounters  ferved  rather  to  (how  the  excellency  of 
the  admirals  than  to  determine  their  fuperiority.  At 
laft  the  Dutch,  who  felt  many  great  diladvantages  by 
the  lofs  of  their  trade,  and  by  the  total  fufpenfion  of 
their  filheries,  were  willing  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The 
parliament,  however,  gave  but  a  very  unfavourable  an- 
fwer.  They  ftudied  to  keep  their  navy  on  foot  as  long 
as  they  could  ;  rightly  judging,  that  while  the  force  of 
the  nation  was  exerted  by  fea,  it  would  diminifh  the 
formidable  power  of  Cromwell  by  land. 

This  great  afpirer,  however,  quickly  perceived  their 
defigns  ;  and  therefore,  fecure  in  the  attachment  of 
the  army,  refolved  to  feize  the  fovereign  power.  He 
perfuaded  the  officers  to  prefent  a  petition  for  payment 
of  arrears,  and  redrefs  of  grievances.  His  orders  were 
obeyed  :  a  petition  was  drawn  up  and  prefented,  in 
which  the  officers,  after  demanding  their  arrears,  >de- 
fired  the  parliament  to  confider  how  many  years  they 
had  fat,  and  what  pretenfions  they  had  formerly  made 
of  their  de  fig  ns  to  new-model  the  houfe,  and  eftablifh 
freedom  on  its  broadeft  bafis.  They  alleged,  that  it 
was  now  full  time  to  give  place  to  others ;  and  however 
meritorious  their  actions  might  have  been,  yet  the  relt 


of  the  nation  had  fome  right,  in  their  turn,  to  manifeft 
their  patriotifm  in  defence  of  their  country.  The 
houfe  was  highly  offended :  they  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  an  a£t,  ordaining  that  all  perfons  who  pre¬ 
fented  fuch  petitions  for  the  future  ffiould  be  deemed 
guilty- of  high  treafon.  To  this  the  officers  made  a 
very  warm  remonllrance,  and  the  parliament  as  angry 
a  reply.  'Cromwell,  being  informed  of  this  altercation, 
ftarted  up  in  the  utmoft  teeming  fury,  and  turning  to 
major  Vernon,  cried  out,  that  “he  was  compelled  to 
do  a.  thing  that  made  the  very  hair  of  his  head  ftand  on 
end.”  Then,  haftening  to  the  houfe  with  300  fol- 
diers,  and  with  the  marks  of  violent  indignation  on  his 
countenance,  he  entered,  took  his  place,  and  attended 
to  the  debates  for  fome  time.  When  the  queftion  was 
ready  to  be  put,  he  fuddenly  ftarted  up,  and  began  to 
load  the  parliament  with  the  vileft  reproaches  for  their 
tyranny,  ambition,  oppreffion,  and  robbery  of  the  pu¬ 
blic.  Upon  which,  damping  with  his  foot,  which  was 
the  fignal  for  the  foldiers  to  enter,  the  place  was  im¬ 
mediately  filled  with  armed  men.  Then,  addreffing 
liimfelf  to  the  members,  “  For  Ihame  (faid  he.),  get 
you  gone.  Give  place  to  lionefter  men  ;  to  thole  who 
will  more  faithfully  difeharge  their  trull.  You  are  no 
longer  a  parliament ;  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
parliament ;  the  Lord  has  done  with  you.”  Sir  Harry 
Vane  exclaiming  againft  this  conducft,  “  Sir  Harry  ! 
(cries  Cromwell  with  aloud  voice),  O  Sir  Harry  Vane  ! 
The  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane!”  Taking 
hold  then  of  one  of  the  members  by  his  cloak,  “  Thou 
art  a  whoremafter,”  cries  he  ;  to  another,  “  Thou  art 
an  adulterer to  a  third,  “  Thou  art  a  drunkard  j”  to 
a  fourth,  “  Thou  art  a  glutton,  &c.”  “  It  is  you 

(continued  he  to  the  members),  that  have  forced  me 
upon  this.  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  he  would  rather  flay  me  than  put  me  upon  this 
work.”  Then  pointing  to  the  mace,  “Take  away 
that  bauble,”  cried  he :  after  which,  turning  out  all 
the  members,  and  clearing  the  hall,  he  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  locked  ;  and  putting  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  re¬ 
turned  to  Whitehall. 

Thus  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  centered 
in  Cromwell,  who  by  this  bold  tranfadlion  became,  in 
effeft,  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  uncontroulable  au¬ 
thority.  Being  willing,  however,  to  amufe  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  form  of  a  commonwealth,  he  propofed  to 
give  his  fiibjt&s  a  parliament ;  but  fuch  an  one  as 
ffiould  be  altogether  obedient  to  his  commands.  For 
this  purpoie  it  was  decreed,  that  the  fovereign  power 
ffiould  be  veiled  in  144  perfons,  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  a  parliament ;  and  he  undertook  to  make  the 
choice  himfelf.  The  perfons  pitched  upon  were  the 
loweft,  meaneft,  and  moft  ignorant  among  the  citizens, 
and  the  -very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  To  go  further  than 
others  in  the  abiurdities  of  fanaticifm  was  the  chief 
qualification  upon  which  each  of  thefe  valued  himfelf. 
Their  very  names,  borrowed  from  feripture,  and  ren¬ 
dered  ridiculous  by  their  mifap plication,  ferved  to 
ffiow  their  excefs  of  folly.  One  of  them  particularly, 
who  was  called  Praife  God  Bat  tbone ,  a  canting  leathei  - 
feller,  gave  his  name  to  this  odd  affembly,  and  it  was 
called  Barebone' s  Parliament.  They  were  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  Antinomians  ;  a  fedl  that,  after  receiving  the 
fpirit,  fuppofed  themfelves  incapable  of  errors  and  the 
fifth-monarchy-men,  who  every  hour  expected  Chrill’s 
fecond 
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fecond  coming  on  earth.  They  began  by  choofing 
eight  of  their  tribe  to  feek  the  Lord  in  prayer,  while 
the  reft  calmly  fat  down  to  deliberate  upon  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  clergy,  the  univeriities,  and  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  ;  and  infteadof  all  this,  it  was  their  intent  to  fub- 
ftitute  the  law  of  Mofes. 

It  was  impofiible  fuch  a  legiflature  as  this  could 
ftand  ;  e'ven  the  vulgar  began  to  exclaim  againft  it,  and 
Cromwell  himfelf  to  be  aftiamed  of  their  abfurdities. 
He  had  carefully  chofen  many  perfons  among  them 
who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  interefts,  and  thefe 
he  commanded  to  difmifs  the  affembly.  Thefe  accord¬ 
ingly  met  by  concert  earlier  than  the  reft  of  their  fra¬ 
ternity  ;  and  obferving  to  each  other  that  this  parlia¬ 
ment  had  fat  long  enough,  they  haftened  to  Cromwell, 
with  Roufe  their  fpeaker  at  their  head,  and  into  his 
hands  refigned  the  authority  with  which  he  had  inverted 
them.  Cromwell  accepted  their  refignation  with  plea- 
fure  ;  but  being  told  that  fome  of  their  number  were 
refra&ory,  he  fent  colonel  White  to  clear  the  houfe  of 
fuch  as  ventured  to  remain  there.  They  had  placed 
one  Moyer  in  the  chair  by  the  time  that  the  colonel 
had  arrived  ;  and  he  being  aiked  by  the  colonel,  What 
they  did  "there?  Moyer  replied  very  gravely,  That  they 
were  feeking  the  Lord.  “  Then  you  iqay  go  elfe- 
where  (cried  White) ;  for,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  Lord  hath  not  been  here  thefe  many  years.” 

The  ftiadow  of  a  parliament  being  thus  diffolved,  the 
officers,  by  their  own  authority,  declared  Cromwell 
protestor  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  were  fent  for  to  give  folemnity 
to  his  appointment,  and  he  was  inftituted  into  his 
new  office  at  Whitehall,  in  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
England.  He  was  to  be  addreffed  by  the  title  of  High- 
nefs;  and  his  power  was  proclaimed  in  London,  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  now,  indeed,  in 
a  great  meafure  neceffary  that  fome  perfon  ffiould  take 
the  fupreme  command  ;  for  affairs  were  brought  into 
fuch  a  fituation,  by  the  furious  animofities  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  that  nothing  but  abfolute  power  could 
prevent  a  renewal  of  former  bloodfhed  and  confufion. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  was  adjufted  in  the 
following  manner.  A  council  was  appointed,  which 
was  not  to  exceed  21,  nor  to  be  under  13  perfons. 
Thefe  were  to  enjoy  their  offices  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy,  the  remain¬ 
ing  members  named  three,  of  whom  the  protestor  chofe 
one.  The  proteftor  was  appointed  the  fupreme  magi- 
ftrate  of  the  commonwealth,  with  fuch  powers  as  the 
king  was  poffeffed  of.  The  power  of  the  fword  was  veiled 
in  him  jointly  with  the  parliament  when  fitting,  or  with 
the  council  at  other  times.  He  was  obliged  to  fum- 
mon  a  parliament  once  every  three  years,  and  to  allow 
them  to  fit  five  months  without  adjournment.  A  Hand¬ 
ing  army  was  eftabliftied  of  20,000/foot  and  10,000 
horfe  ;  and  funds  were  affigned  for  their  fupport.  The 
protestor  enjoyed  his  office  for  life  ;  and  on  his  death, 
his  place  was  to  be  fupplied  by  the  council.  Of  all  thefe 
claufes  the  ftanding  army  was  fufficient  for  Cromwell’s 
purpofe  ;  for,  while  poffeffed  of  that  inftrument,  he 
could  mould  the  reft  of  the  conftitution  to  his  pleafure 
at  any  time.  He  chofe  his  council  from  among  his  of¬ 
ficers,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  dangers 
and  vi&ories,  to  each  of  whom  he  affigned  a  penfion 
of  10530 1.  a-year.  He  took  care  to  have  his  troops, 


upon  whofe  fidelity  be  depended  for  fupport,  paid  a  Britain. 

month  in  advance  ;  the  magazines  were  alfo  well  pro- '  "'“"v 1 J 

vided,  and  the  public  treafure  managed  with  frugality 

and  care  ;  while  his  activity,  vigilance,  and  refolution, 

were  fo  well  exerted,  that  he  difeovered  every  confpi- 

racy  againft  his  perfon,  and  every  plot  for  an  infurrec- 

tion,  before  they  took  effect.  i%t 

Thus  Cromwell  continued  to  govern,  though  with-  His  vigo- 
out  {Turning  the  title  of  king ,  in  as  abfolute  a  manner r?l‘s  aijmi' 
as  the  moft  defpotic  prince  in  Europe.  As  he  wasn“  ratlon* 
feared  at  home,  fo  lie  made  himfelf  refpefted  abroad, 

The  Dutch,  having  been  humbled  by  repeated  defeats, 
were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  Cromwell  obliged  them 
to  pay  deference  to  the  Britifh  flag.  He  compelled 
them  to  abandon  the  interefts  of  the  king,  to  pay 
85,000!.  as  an  indemnification  for  former  expences, 
and  to  reftore  to  the  Englifti  Eaft  India  company  a 
part  of  thofe  dominions  which  they  had  been  dif- 
poffeffed  of  by  the  Dutch  during  the  former  reign. 

The  miniftry  of  France  thought  proper  to  pay  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  imperious  character  of  the  protestor  ;  and 
he  having  lent  that  court  a  body  of  6000  men  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Spanifli  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  who 
obtained  a  fignal  victory,  the  French  put  Dunkirk  in¬ 
to  his  hands  as  a  reward  for  his  attachment.  By  means 
of  the  celebrated  admiral  Blake  f  he  humbled  Spain  pro-  ^  See  ^ 
digioufly,  as  alfo  the  Algerines  and  Tunefines,  Penn  article 
and  Venables,  two  other  admirals,  made  an  attempt  on  Blake. 
the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola;  but  failing  of  this,  they  fleered  ^ 
to  Jamaica,  which  was  furrendered  to  them  without  a  jarna;ca 
blow.  Yet  fo  little  was  thought  of  the  importance  ofconquerecL- 
.this  conqueft,  that,  on  their  return,  the  two  admirals 
were  committed  to  the  tower,  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  principal  obje&  of  their  equipment;  g 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  numerous  Handing  pjj6  arp;_  . 
army  could  be  maintained,  and  fo  many  foreign  warstrary  me.- 
carried  on,  without  incurring  extraordinary  expences.  fho<:1s  °f 
The  prote&or’S  revenues  were  fo  much  exhaufted,  that  Procunn2 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  methods  which  he  moneT' 
probably  would  not  have  chofen,  had  he  not  been  driven 
to  them  byneceffity.  One  or  two  confpiracies  entered  in¬ 
to  by  the  royalifts,  which  were  dete&ed  and  punifhed, 
ferved  him  as  a  pretence  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  all 
that  party,  of  the  tenth  penny  on  all  their  poffeffions. 

In  order  to  raife  this  oppreffive  impofition,  ten  major- 
generals  were  inftituted,  who  divided  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  into  fo  many  military  jurifdiftions.  Thefe  men 
had  power  to  fubjeCl  whom  they  pleafed  to  this  tax, 
and  to  imprifon  fuch  as  denied  their  jurifdiClion.  Un¬ 
der  colour  of  thefe  powers  they  exercifed  the  moft  ar¬ 
bitrary  authority;  the  people  had  no  protection  againft 
their  exaftions ;  the  very  mafic  of  liberty  was  thrown 
off,  and  all  property  was  at  the  difpofal  of  a  military 
tribunal.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  nation  cried  out  for 
a  free  parliament.  Cromwell  affembled  one  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  clamours  ;  but  as  fpeedily  diffolved  it 
when  he  found  it  refra&ory  to  his  commands.  At  laft,^e 
as  parliaments  were  always  held  in  fuch  eftimation  by  vene3  a 
the  people,  he  refolved  to  give  them  one,  but  fuch  as  parliament. - 
fhould  be  entirely  of  his  own  chufing,  and  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  his  creatures.  Left  any  of  a  different  com¬ 
plexion  (hould  enter  the  houfe,  guards  were  placed  at 
the  door,  and  none  admitted  but  fuch  as  produced  a 
warrant  from  his  council. 

The  principal  defign  of  convening  this  affembJy  was, 
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that  they  fliould  offer  him  the  crown,  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  all  the  other  enfigns  of  royalty.  His  crea¬ 
tures,  therefore,  took  care  to  infinuate  the  confufion 
there  was  in  legal  proceedings  without  the  name  of  a 
king  j  that  no  man  was  acquainted  with  the  extent  or 
limits  of  the  prefent  magiftrates  authority,  but  thofc 
of  a  king  had  been  well  afcertained  by  the  experience 
of  age$.  The  motion  was  at  laft  formally  made  in  the 
houfe,  eafily  carried  through,  and  nothing  was  now 
wanting  but  Cromwell’s  own  confent  to  have  his  name 
enrolled  among  the  kings  of  England.  This  confent, 
however,  he  never  had  refolution  -enough  to  give.  His 
doubts  continued  for  fome  days ;  and  the  conference 
carried  on  with  the  members  who  made  him  the  offer, 
fo  far  as  it  is  on  his  part  intelligible,  feems  to  argue 
that  he  was  defirous  of  being  compelled  to  accept  the 
offer :  however,  the  conference  ended  in  his  total  re- 
fufal. 

With  all  thefe  proffered  honours,  and  with  all  his 
defpotic  power,  the  fituatlon  of  Cromwell  was  far  from 
being  enviable.  Perhaps  no  fituation,  however  mean, 
or  loaded  with  contempt,  could  be  more  truly  diftrefs- 
ful  than  his,  at  the  time  the  nation  was  loading  him 
with  congratulations  and  addreffes.  He  had  at  laft 
rendered  himfelf  hateful  to  every'  party,  and  he  owed 
his  fafety  to  their  mutual  hatred  and  diffidence  of  one 
another.  His  arts  of  diffimulation  were  exhaufted  ; 
none  could  be  deceived  by  them;  even  thofc  of  his  own 
party  and  principles  difdaining  the  ufe  to  which  he  had 
converted  his  zeal  and  profeffions.  Though  the  whole 
nation  filently  detefted  his  adminiftration,  he  had  not 
been  completely  wretched  if  he  could  have  found  dc- 
meftic  confolation.  But  even  his  own  family  had  em¬ 
braced  republican  principles  with  fo  much  vehemence, 
that  they  could  not  without  indignation  behold  him  in¬ 
verted  with  uncontroulable  power ;  and  Mrs  Claypole, 
his  favourite  daughter,  upbraided  him,  on  her  death¬ 
bed,  with  all  the  crimes  which  led  him  to  trample  on 
the  throne.  To  add  to  all  this,  not  only  were  confpi- 
racies  formed  again  ft  him,  but  he  was  at  laft  taught, 
upon  reafoning  principles,  that  his  death  was  not  only 
defirable,  but  his  affaffiuation  would  be  meritorious. 
A  book  was  publifhed  by  colonel  Titus,  a  man  who 
had  formerly  been  attached  to  his  caufe,  entitled  Kill¬ 
ing  no  murder.  Of  all  the  pamphlets  that  appeared  at 
that  time,  or  perhaps  of  thofe  that  have  fince  ap¬ 
peared,  this  was  the  moft  eloquent  and  mafterly.  Crom¬ 
well  read  it,  and  is  faid  never  to  have  fmiled  afterwards. 

The  ufurper  now  found,  that  the  grandeur  to  which 
he  had  facrificed  his  former  tranquillity  was  only  an  in¬ 
let  to  frefh  inquietudes.  He  was  haunted  with  perpe¬ 
tual  fears  of  affaffination.  He  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes,  and  always  kept  piftols  in  his  pockets.  His 
afpeft  was  clouded  by  a  fettled  gloom,  and  he  regarded 
■every  ftranger  with  fufpicion.  He  was  always  at¬ 
tended  by  a  numerous  guard,  and  travelled  in  a  hurry. 
He  never  returned  from  any  place  by  the  road  he  went ; 
and  never  flept  above  three  nights  together  in  the 
,  fame  chamber.  At  laft  he  was  delivered  from  this  life 
of  horror  and  anxiety  by  a  tertian  ague,  of  which  he 
died  September  3d  1658,  after  having  ufurped  the  go¬ 
vernment  nine  years. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  fucceeded  in  hif  office  of  pro¬ 
testor  by  his  fon  Richard,  who  immediately  called  a 
parliament.  To  this  affembly  the  army  prefented  a  re- 
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monftrance,  defiring  fome  perfon  for  their  general  in  Britain, 
whom  they  could  confide.  The  houfe  voted  fuch  meet- v**- 
ings  and  remonftrances  unlawful :  upon  which  the  of¬ 
ficers,  furrounding  Richard’s  houfe,  forced  him  to  dif- 
folve  the  parliament ;  and  foon  after  he  figned  an  ab-  190 
dication  of  the  government.  His  younger  brother  Isdepofsd, 
Henry,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Ireland,  followed  Richard’s  example,  and  refigned  his 
commiffion  without  ftriking  a  blow.  ,pt 

The  officers,  thus  left  at  liberty,  ref  jived  to  reftore  Rump  pari 
the  rump  parliament  as  it  was  called,  confiding  of  that  I.ia?entr9f 
remnant  of  a  parliament  which  had  condemned  Charles. inl  ate®| 
They  were  no  fooner  reinftated  in  their  authority,  how¬ 
ever,  than  they  began  to  humble  the  army  by  cafhier- 
ing  fome  of  the  officers,  and  appointing  others  on 
whom  they  could  have  more  dependence.  The  officers 
immediately  refolved  to  diffolve  the  affembly.  Lambert, 
one  of  the  general  officers,  drew  up  a  chofen  body  of 
troeps ;  and  placing  them  in  the  ftreets  which  led  to  T 
Weftminfter-hall,  when  the  fpeaker  Lenthall  proceeded  DIffoIved 
in  his  carriage  to  the  houfe,  he  ordered  the  horfes  to  be  by  the 
turned,  and  very  civilly  conduded  him  home.  The  other  armf*  . 
members  were  likewise  intercepted;  and  the  army  re¬ 
turned  to  their  quarters  to  obferve  a  folemn  faft,  which 
generally  either  preceded  or  attended  their  outrages. 

A  committee  was  then  elected,  of  23  perfons;  of  whom  193 
feven  were  officers.  Thefe  they  pretended  to  invert  with  Military 
fovereign  authority  ;  and  a  military  government  was^overn’ 
eftabliffied,  which  gave  the  nation  a  profpeSt  of  endlefs£}[^£  a 
feivitude  and  tyranny  without  redrefs. 

Upon  hearing  that  the  officers  had  by  their  own  au-  Gsr  eral 
thority  diffclved  the  parliament,  general  Monk,  who  Monk’s 
was  then  in  Scotland  with  8oco  veteran  troops,  pro-m°doiis. 
tefted  againft  the  meafure,  and  refolved  to  defend  the 
national  privileges.  As  foon  as  he  put  his  army  in  mo¬ 
tion,  he  found  himfelf  eagerly  fought  after  by  all  par¬ 
ties  ;  but  fo  cautious  was  he  of  declaring  his  mind^ 
that,  till  the  very  laft,  it  was  impoffible  to  know  which 
fide  he  defigned  to  take.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this 
cautious  behaviour  was,  that,  when  his  own  brother 
came  to  him  with  a  meffage  from  lord  Granville  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  refuled  all  converfation  with  him 
upon  hearing  that  he  had  told  his  errand  to  Mr  Price, 
the  general’s  own  chaplain,  and  a  man  of  known  pro¬ 
bity  and  honour. 

Hearing  that  the  officers  were  preparing  an  army  to 
oppofe  him,  Monk  amufed  them  with  negociations  ; 
and  the  people,  finding  themfelves  not  entirely  defence- 
lefs,  began  to  declare  for  a  free  parliament.  The  Rump ,  Rump  pat 
finding  themfelves  invited  alfo  by  the  navy  and  part  of!Iamentr‘ 
the  army,  again  ventured  to  refume  their  feats,  and  to^oreci' 
thunder  votes  in  their  turn  againft  the  officers  and  that 
party  of  the  army  by  which  they  had  been  eje&ed. 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  Lambert,  they  fent  or¬ 
ders  to  the  troops  to  repair  immediately  to  the  gairi- 
fons  appointed  for  them.  The  foldiers  obeyed  ;  and 
Lambert  at  laft  found  himfelf  deferted  by  his  whole 
army.  Monk  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  with  his 
army  to  London.  The  gentry,  on  his  march,  flocked 
round  him  with  addreffes,  expreffing  their  defire  of  a 
new  parliament ;  but  that  general,  ftill  continuing  his 
inflexible  taciturnity,  at  laft  came  to  St  Alban’s,  within  . 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  leaving  all  the  world  in  . 
doubt  as  to  his  motives  and  deligns.  Here  he  fent  the 
parliament  a  meffage,  defiring  them  to  remove  fuch 
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Britain,  forces  as  remained  in  London  to  country  quarters. 
“  v  Some  of  the  regiments  willingly  obeyed  this  order ; 

*96  and  fuch  as  did  not,  Monk  turned  out  by  force:  after 
!hisquar-  whlch  t0°h  UP  Hs  quarters  with  his  army  in  Weft- 
t  rsatWdl-  minfter.  The  houfe  voted  him  thanks  for  his  fervices : 
it  .infter.  he  defired  them  to  call  a  free  parliament ;  and  this  foon 
infpired  the  citizens  to  refufe  fubmiffion  to  the  prefent 
government.  They  refolved  to  pay  no  taxes  until  the 

197  members  formerly  excluded  by  colonel  Pride  fhould  be 
,.inifhesthe  replaced.  For  this  they  were  punifhed  by  Monk,  at  the 

i<  ■yofLon-(jefire  Qf  the  parlJament.  He  arrefted  11  of  the  moil 
obnoxious  of  the  common-council ;  broke  the  gates 
I  J  and  portcullifes  5  and,  having  expofed  it  to  the  (corn 

and  cdntempt  of  all  who  hated  it,  he  returned  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  his  quarters  at  Weftminfter.  The  next  day, 
however,  he  made  an  apology  for  this  conduft,  andpro- 
mifed  for  the  future  to  co-operate  with  the  mayor  and 
common-council  in. fuch  fchemes  as  they  fhould  ap- 

198  Prove* 

eftoresthe  The  commons  were  now  greatly  alarmed.  They 
:Iuded  tried  every  method  to  gain  off  the  general  from  his  new 
alliance.  Some  of  them  even  promifed  to  inveft  him 
'  with  the  dignity  of  fupreme  magiftrate,  and  to  fupport 
his  ufurpation.  But  Monk- was  too  juft,  or  too  wife, 
to  hearken  to  fuch  wild  propofals ;  he  refolved  to  re- 
ftore  the  fecluded  members,  and  by  their  means  to  bring 
about  a  new  election. 

The  reftoration  of  the  expelled  members  was  eafily 
effefted ;  and  their  number  was  fo  much  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Rump ,  that  the  chiefs  of  thislaft  party  now 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  in  their  turn.  The  refto- 
red  members  began  with  repealing  all  thofe  orders  by 
which  they  had  been  expelled.  They  renewed  and  en¬ 
larged  the  general’s  commiffion  ;  fixed  a  proper  ftipend 
for  the  fupport  of  the  fleet  and  army;  and,  having 
palfed  thefe  votes,  they  diffolved  themfelves,  and  gave 
wparlia- orders  for  the  immediate  affembling  of  a  new  parlia- 
intaflem-  ment.  Mean  while,  Monk  new-modelled  his  army  to  the 
purpofes  he  had  in  view.  Some  officers,  by  his  direction, 

■;  .  presented  him  with  an  addrefs,  in  which  they  promifed 

to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  the  enfuing  parliament. 
He  approved  of  this  engagement,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  figned  by  all  the  different  regiments  ;  and  this 
i'  furnifhed  him  with  a  pretence  for  difmiffing  all  the 
!  officers  by  whom  it  was  rejected. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  tranfaftions,  Lambert,  who  had 
been  confined  in  the  Tower,  efcaped  from  his  prifon, 
i  and  began  to  raife  forces  ;  and  as  his  aftivity  and  prin¬ 

ciples  were  fufficiently  known,  Monk  took  the  earlieft 
precautions  to  oppofe  his  meafures.  He  difpatched 
!  againft  him  colonel  Ingoldfby,  with  his  own  regiment, 

before  Lambeit  had  time  to  affemblc  his  dependents, 
i  That  officer  had  taken  poffeffion  of  Daventry  with  four 

troops  of  horfe  :  but  the  greater  part  of  them  joined 
Ingoldfby ;  to  whom  he  himfelf  furrendered,  not  with- 
!  I  out  exhibiting  ftrong  marks  of  pufilanimity. 

All  this  time  Monk  ftill  periifted  in  his  referve  ;  nor 

I  would  he  intruft  his  fecret  intentions  with  any  perfon, 

■  except  one  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  Devonfhire.  He 

was  of  a  fedentary  and  ftudious  difpofition  ;  and  with 
I  him  alone  did  the  general  deliberate  on  the  great  and 

I  dangerous  enterprife  of  the  reftoration.  Sir  John  Gran¬ 

ville,  who  had  a  commiffion  from  the  king,  applied  for 
accefs  to  the  general ;  but  he  was  defired  to  communi- 
I  cate  his  bufmefs  to  Morrice;  Granville  refufed,  though 
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twice  urged,  to  deliver  his  meffage  to  any  but  the  ge-  Britain, 
neral  himfelf :  fo  that  Monk  now,  finding  he  could  de-  u*— v~— - * 
pend  on  this  minifter’s  fecrecy,  opened  to  him  his  whole 
intentions ;  but,  with  his  ufual  caution,  refufed  to  com-  200 
mit  any  thing  to  paper.  In  confequence  of  thefe,  the  Charles  II. 
king  left  the  Spanifh  territories,  where  he  very  nar*  gYs 
rowly  efcaped  being  detained  at  Breda  by  the  gover- 
nor,  under  pretence  of  treating  him  with  proper  refpeft 
and  formality.  From  thence  he  retired  to  Holland, 
where  he  refolved  to  wait  further  advice. 

The  new  parliament  being  affembled,  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimftone  was  chofen  fpeaker,  a  man  known  to  be  a 
royalift  in  his  heart.  The  affections  of  all  were  turned 
towards  the  king ;  yet  fuch  were  their  fears,  and  fuch 
dangers  attended  a  freedom  of  fpeech,  that  no  one 
dared  for  fome  days  to  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 

At  length  Monk  gave  directions  to  Annefly,  prefident 
of  the  council,  to  inform  them  that  one  Sir  John  Gran¬ 
ville,  a  fervant  of  the  king’s,  had  been  fent  over  by  his 
majefty,  and  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  -the  201 
houfe  of  commons.  This  meffage  was  received  with  His  mef- 
the  utmoft  joy.  Granville  was  called  in,  the  letter  t0  die 
read,  and  the  king’s  propofals  immediately  accepted  **ar  lameIlt• 
of.  He  offered  a  general  amnefty  to  all  perfons  what¬ 
soever,  and  that  without  any  exceptions  but  what 
ffiould  be  made  by  parliament.  He  promifed  to  in¬ 
dulge  Scrupulous  confeiences  with  liberty  in  matters  of 
religion ;  to  leave  to  the  examination  of  parliament  the 
claims  of  all  fuch  as  poffeffed  lands  with  contefted  titles ; 
to  confirm  all  thefe  conceffions  by  aft  of  parliament ; 
to  Satisfy  the  army  under  general  Monk  with  refpeft 
to  their  arrears,  and  to  give  the  fame  rank  to  his  of 
fleers  when  they  Ihonld  be  enlifted  in  the  king’s  army. 

In  confequence  of  this  good  agreement  between  king 
and  parliament,  Montague  the  Englifh  admiral  waited 
on  his  majefty  to  inform  him  that  the  fleet  expefted  his 
orders  at  Scheveling.  The  duke  of  York  immediately 
went  on  board,  and  took  the  command  as  lord  high  aoa 
admiral.  The  king  embarked,  and  landing  at  Dover,  He  lauds  ia 
was  received  by  the  general,  whom  he  tenderly  em-  England, 
braced.  He  entered  London  in  1660,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  which  was  his  birth-day ;  and  was  attended  by  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  people,  who  teftified  their 
joy  by  the  loudeft  acclamations. 

Charles  II.  was  30  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
reftoration.  Being  naturally  of  an  engaging  counte¬ 
nance,  and  poffeffed  of  an  open  and  affable  difpofition, 
he  was  the  favourite  of  all  ranks  of  his  fubjefts.  They 
had  now  felt  the  miferies  of  anarchy,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  thefe  miferies  was  the  fatisfaftion  they  felt  on  S03 
the  acceffion  of  their  young  monarch.  His  firft  mea-  His  firft 
fures  were  calculated  to  give  univerfal  fatisfaftion.  Hen'eafares 
feemed  defirous  of  lofing  the  memory  of  paft  animofities,  ar’ 
and  of  uniting  every  party  in  affeftion  for  their  prince 
and  country.  He  admitted  into  his  Council  the  moll 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  without  regard  to  former 
diftinftions.  The  prefbyterians  Ihared  this  honour  e- 
qually  with  the  royalifts.  Calamy  and  Baxter,  pref- 
byterian  clergymen,  were  even  made  chaplains  to  the 
king.  Admiral  Montague  was  created  eail  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  general  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle.  Morrice, 
the  general’s  friend,  was  .created  fecretary  of  ftate.  But 
what  gave  the  greateft  contentment  to  the  nation  was 
the  judicious  choice  which  the  king  at  firft  made  of  his 
principal  minifters  and  favourites.  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
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Britain,  created  earl  of  Clarendon,  was  prime  minifter  and 
,  — y— ..  >  chancellor.  The  marquis,  created  duke  of  Ormond, 
was  ftcward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  earl  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  high-treafurer  ;  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  fecretary  of 
Hate.  Thefe  men,  united  together  m  the  ftrifteft 
friendlhip,  and  combining  in  the  fame  laudable  inclina¬ 
tions,  fupported  each  others  credit,  and  purfued  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  public. 

The  parliament  having  been  fummoned  without  the 
king’s  confent,  received  at  firft  only  the  title  of  a  ce/r- 
vention ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  aft  paffed  for  that 
purpofe,  that  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  name  of 
parliament.  Both  houfes  owned  the  guilt  of  the  for¬ 
mer  rebellion,  and  gratefully  received  in  their  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  all  the  fubjefts,  his  majefty’s 
gracious  pardon  and  indemnity.  The  king  had  be¬ 
fore  promifed  an  indemnity  to  all  criminals,  but  fuch 
as  fhould  be  excepted  by  parliament :  he  now  iffued  a 
proclamation,  declaring,  that  fuch  of  the  late  king’s 
judges  as  did  not  furrender  themfelves  within  1 4  days 
fhould  receive  no  pardom  Nineteen  furrendered  them¬ 
felves  ;  fome  were  taken  in  their  flight;  others  efcaped 
beyond  fea.  The  peers  feemed  inclined  to  great  feve-. 
rity  on  this  occalion  ;  but  were  retrained  by  the  king, 
who  in  the  mod-  earneft  terms  preffed  the  aft  of  general 
indemnification. 

After  repeated  folicitation3,  the  aft  of  indemnity  paf¬ 
fed  both  houfes,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  who  had 
an  immediate  hand  in  the  king’s  death.  Even  Crom- 
well,  Ireton,  and  Bradfhaw,  though  dead,  were  con- 
fidered  as  proper  objefts  of  refentment :  their  bodies 
were  dug  from  their  graves;  dragged  to  the  place  of 
execution  ;  and,  after  hanging  fome  time^buried  under 
the  gallows.  Of  the  reft  who  fat  in  judgment  on  the 
late  monarch’s  trial,  fome  were  dead,  and  fome  thought 
worthy  of  parddn.  Ten  only,  out  of  80,  were  doomed 
to  immediate  deftruftion ;  and  thefe  were  enthufiafts 
who  had  all  along  afted  from  principle,  and  who,  in 
the  general  fpirit  of  rage  excited  againft  them,  ihowed 
a  fortitude  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  better 
caufe. 

This  was  all  the  blood  that  was  ftied  at  the  reftora- 
lion.  The  reft  of  the  king’s  judges  were  reprived,  and 
afterwards  difpcrfed  into  feveral  prifons.  The  army 
was  difbanded,  that  had  for  fo  many  years  governed 
the  nation  ;  prelacy,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church  of  England,  were  reftored ;  at  the  fame*  time 
that  the  king  pretended  to  preferve  the  air  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  neutrality.  In  faft,  with  regard  to  religion, 
Charles,  in  his  gayer  hours,  was  a  profeffed  deift  ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  lie  fhowed  an  inclination  to 
the  Catholic  perfuafion,  which  he  had  ftrongly  imbibed 
in  his  infancy  and  exile. 

Deathofthe  On  the  1 3th  of  September  this  year,  died  the  young 
duke  of  duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  prince  of  great  hopes.  The  king 
Gloueefter.  was  never  fo  deeply  affefted  by  any  incident  in  his  life. 

The  princefs  of  Orange,  having  come  to  England,  in 
order  to  partake  of  the  joy  attending  the  reftoration 
of  her  family,  with  whom  {he  lived  in  great  friendlhip, 
foon  after  fickened  and  died.  The  queen-mother  paid 
a  vifit  to  heT  fon,  and  obtained  his  confent  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  princefs  Henrietta  with  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  brother  to  the  French  king.  The  parliament 
Parliament  having  met  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  carried 
diffolved.  on  bufinefs  with  the  greateft  unanimity  and  dif- 
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patch,  were  diffolved  by  the  king  on  29th  of  Decern-  Britain, 
ber  1660.  - —4 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  ITi  the  fpirit  of  the  Geng°7j. 
people  feemed  to  take  a  turn  quite  oppofite  to  that 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  latter  found  his  lubjefts nation  du- 
animated  with  a  ferocious  though  ignorant  zeal  for  ringCharkl 
liberty.  They  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  free,  and Il  s  rei€tl- 
therefore  imagined  that  liberty  confifted  in  throwing 
off  entirely  the  royal  authority.  They  gained  their 
point:  the  unhappy  monarch  was  dethroned  and  mur¬ 
dered  ;  but  inftead  of  liberty,  they  found  themfelves  in¬ 
volved  in  much  worfe  tyranny  than  before.  Being 
happily  freed  from  this  tyranny  by  the  reftoration,  they 
ran  into  the  contrary  extreme;  and  inftead  of  an  un¬ 
bounded  fpirit  of  oppefition,  there  was  nothing  now 
to  be  found  but  as  unbounded  a  fpirit  of  fubmifiion  ; , 
and  through  the  flavilh  fubmifiions  and  conceffions  of 
the  people  in  this  reign,  Charles  found  means  to  ren¬ 
der  himfelf  at  laft  almoft  quite  abfolute,  and  to  govern 
without  requiring,  or  indeed  without  having  any  . oc- 
cafion  for  parliament. 

A  like  revolution  took  place  with  regard  to  religious  • 
matters.  During  the  former  reigns;  a  fpirit  of  the  moft; 
gloomy  enthufiafm  had  overfpread  the  whole  ifland, 
and  men  imagined  that  the  Deity  was  only  to  be 
pleafed  by  their  denying  themfelves  every  focial  plea¬ 
sure,  and  refufing  every  thing  that  tended  to  make  life 
agreeable.  The  extreme  hypocrify  of  Cromwell  and 
his  affociates,  and  the  abfurd  conduft  of  others,  {howed 
that  this  was  not  religion  ;  but,  in  avoiding  this  error, 
they  ran  into  one  equally  dangerous ;  and  every  thing 
religious  or  ferious  was  difcountenanced.  Nothing  but 
riot  and  difiipation  took  place  every  where.  The  court 
fet  them  the  example  ;  nothing  but  feenesof  gallantry 
and  feftivity  were  to  be  feen  ;  the  horrors  of  the  late 
war  became  the  fubjeft  of  ridicule;  the  formality  of 
the  feftaries  was  displayed  on  the  ftage,  and  even  laugh¬ 
ed  at  from  the  pulpit.  In  fliort,  the  beft  mode  of  re¬ 
ligion  now  was  to  have  as  little  as  pofiible ;  and  to  a- 
void  not  only  the  hypocrify  of  the  feftaries,  but  even 
the  common  duties  of  morality. 

In  the  midft  of  this  riot  and  diffipation,  the  old  and  Iftgratitin 
faithful  followers  of  the  royal  family  were  left  unre- Charlr 
warded.  Numbers  who  had  fought  both  for  the  king 
and  his  father,  and  who  had  loft  their  whole  fortunes 
in  his  fervice,  ftill  continued  to  pine  in  want  and  ob¬ 
livion  ;  while  in  the  mean  time  their  perfecutors,  who 
had  acquired  fortunes  during  the  civil  war,  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  them  wittiout  moleftation.  The  wretch¬ 
ed  royalifts  petitioned  and  murmured  in  vain;  the  mo¬ 
narch  fled  from  their  expoftulations  to  feenes  of  mirth 
and  feftivity ;  and  the  aft  of  indemnity  was  generally 
faid  to  have  been  an  aft  of  forgivennefs  to  the  king’s 
enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to  his  friends. 

In  1 66 1,  the  Scots  and  Englifti  parliaments  feemed  Submiffr 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  proftrations  to  the  king.  ^’^'1 
In  England,  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  were  raifed  to  liameotT^ 
the  greateft  fplendour.  The  bilhops  were  permitted  to 
refume  their  feats  in  the  houfe  of  peers ;  all  military 
authority  was  acknowledged  to  be  veiled  in  the  king. 

He  was  empowered  to  appoint  commiffioners  for  regu¬ 
lating  corporations,  and  expelling  fuch  members  as 
had  intruded  themfelves  by  violence,  or  profeffed  prin¬ 
ciples  dangerous  to  the  conftitution.  An  aft  of  uni¬ 
formity  was  paffed,  by  which  it  wa$  required  that  e- 

very 
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Brftain.  very  clergyman  fliould  be  re-ordained,  if  he  had  not 
before  received  epifcopal  ordination  5  that  he  fliould 
declare  his  affent  to  every  thing  contained  in  the  book 
of  Common  prayer,  and  fliould  take  the  oath  of  cano¬ 
nical  obedience.  In  confequence  of  this  law,  above 
2000  of  the  prelbyterian  clergy  refigned  their  cures  at 
once.  In  Scotland  the  right  of  the  king  was  afferted 
in  the  fulleft  and  moft  pofitive  terms  to  be  hereditary, 
divine,  and  indefeafible.  His  power  was  extended  to 
the  lives  and  poffefllons  of  his  fubje&s,  and  from  his 
original  grant  was  faid  to  come  all  that  they  enjoyed. 
They  voted  him  an  additional  revenue  of  40,000 1.; 
and  all  their  former  violences  were  treated  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  the  utmoft  deteftation. 
raV°”  This  intoxication  of  loyalty,  however,  began  foon 
Ku  t®  to  wear  off.  The  king’s  profufion  and  extravagance 
line’s  ex-  ifi  his  pleafures,  together  with  his  indolence  in  admi- 
ravagance.  niftration,  furniihed  opportunities  of  making  very  dif- 
advantageous  comparifons  between  him  and  Oliver 
Cornwell.  Thefe  animofities  were  heightened  by  the 
ejected  clergy,  efpecially  when  they  faw  Dunkirk, which 
had  been  acquired  during  the  ufurper’s  vigorous  admi- 
niftration,  fold  to  the  French  for  40, cool,  and  that  mere¬ 
ly  to  fupply  the  king’s  extravagance.  From  this  time 
( Auguft  1 7th  1662),  Charles  found  himfelf  perpetually 
oppofed,  and  his  parliaments  granted  fupplies  much 
more  reluctantly  than  before. 

jtlarriage  A  few  months  before,  the  continual  exigencies  of 
jvith  the  in- king  had  forced  him  to  conclude  a  marriage  with 
Portugal.  fn^anta  °f  Portugal  for  the  fake  of  her  portion, 

!  0  *  which  was  500,0001.  in  money,  together  with  the  for- 

trefs  of  Tangier  in  Africa.,  and  of  Bombay  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  dukes  of  Or¬ 
mond  and  Southampton,  urged  many  reafon3  againft 
this  match,  particularly  the  likelihood  of  her  never 
having  any  children  ;  but  all  their  objections  could 
not  prevail,  and  therefore  Clarendon  fet  himfelf  to  pro¬ 
mote  it  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Still,  however,  the 
king’s- neceffitifcs  were  greater  than  his  fuppilies.  He 
therefore  refolved  to  facrifice  his  minlfter  the  great  Cla¬ 
rendon  to  the  ref*  tment'bf  the  parliament,  to  whom 
he  was  become  obnoxious,  in  order  to  procure  fome 
more  fupplies  for  himfelf.  In  1663,  an  extraordinary 
fupply  was  demanded :  the  king  fent  for  the  commons, 
on  the  :2th  of  June,  to  Whitehall.  He  complained 
of  their  inattention  5  and  by  acquainting  them  of  a 
confpiracy  to  feizc  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  he  hoped  to 
furnifli  a  reafon  for  demanding  a  pfefent  fupply. 
Four  fubfidies  were  immediately  granted,  and  the  clergy 
in  convocation  followed  the  example  of  the  commons. 
On  this  occafion  the  earl  of  Briftol  ventured  to  impeach 
the  chancellor  in'the  houfe  of  peers  ;  but  as  he  did  not 
fupport  his  charge,  the  affair  was  dropped  for  the  pfe¬ 
fent. 

’War  with  With  a  view  probably  of  having  the  money  to  be 
Uhe  Dutch,  employed,  for  that  purpofe  in  his  hands,  Charles  was 
induced  to  declare  war  againft  the  Dutch  in  1664. 
In  this  war  the  Englifh,  under  the  command  of,  Sir 
Robert  Holmes,  expelled  the  Dutch  from  Cape-Corfe 
caftle  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  likewife  feized  on  their 
fettlements  of  Cape  Verdand  the  ifle  of  Goree.  Sail¬ 
ing  from  thence  to  America,  the  admiral  poffeffed  him¬ 
felf  df  Nova  Belgia,  fince  called  New  York;  and  which 
has  ever  fince  continued  fubjeft  to  Britain.  On  the 
ether  hand,  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  difpoffeffed 


the  Englifli  of  all  their  fettlements  in  Guinea  except  Britain. 
Cape  Corfe.  He  afterwards  failed  to  America,  where  . 

he  attacked  Barbadoes  and  Long  Ifland,  but  was  re- 
pulfed.  Soon  after,  the  two  mod  confiderable  fleets  of 
each  nation  met ;  the  one  under  the  duke  of  York,  to 
the  number  of  114  fail;  the  other  commanded  by  Op- 
dam  admiral  of  the  Dutch  navy,  of  nearly  equal  force.  x  13 
The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  Terrible 
both  fides  fought  with  equal  intrepidity.  The  duke  j?att*es  at 
of  York  was  in  the  hotted  part  of  the  engagement,  and  ea‘ 
behaved  with  great  fpirit  and  Compofure,  while  many 
of  his  lords  and  attendants  were  killed  befide  him.  In 
the  heat  of  the  aCtion  the  Dutch  admiral’s  ftiip  blew  up ; 
which  fo  difeouraged  and  diiheartened  them,  that  they 
fled  towards  their  own  coaft,  having  30  fhips  funk  and 
taken,  while  the  viCtors  loft  only  one.  This  fticcefs 
of  the  Englifli  fo  much  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  that  France  and  Denmark  im¬ 
mediately  refolved  to  proteCt  the  republic  from  fuch 
formidable  enemies.  De  Ruyter  the  great  Dutch  ad¬ 
miral,  on  his  return  from  Guinea,  was  appointed,  at 
the  head  of  76  fail,  to  join  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the 
French  admiral,  who  it  was  fuppofed  was  then  enter¬ 
ing  the  Britiih  channel  from  Toulon.  The  duke  of 
Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  now  commanded  the 
Britiih  fleet,  which  did  not  exceed  74  fail.  Albemarle 
‘detached  prince  Rupert  with  20  fliips  to  oppofe  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  5  againft  which  piece  of  rafhiiefs  Sir* 

George  Ayfcue  protefted  in  vain.  The  fleets  thus  en¬ 
gaging  upon  unequal  terms,  a  moft  memorable  battle 
enfued.  The  firft  day,  the  Dutch  admiral  Evertzen 
was  killed  by  a  cannou-ball,  one  of  their  fhips  was  blown 
up,  and  three  of  the  Englifli  (hips  taken ;  the  comba¬ 
tants  were  parted  by  darknefs.  The  fecond  day  they 
renewed  the  battle  with  Incredible  fury.  Sixteen  frejli 
fliips  joined  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  Englifli  were  fo  fliat- 
tered,  that  their  fighting  fliips  were  reduced  to  28. 

Upon  retreating  towards  their  own  coaft,  the  Dutch 
followed  them;  where  another  dreadful  conflift  was  be¬ 
ginning,  but  parted  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night  as 
before.  The  morning  of  the  third  day  the  Englifli 
continued  their  retreat,  and  the  Dutch  their  purfuit. 
Albemarle  came  to  the  defperate  refolution  of  blowing 
up  his  own  ftiip  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  enemy, 
when  he  found  himfelf  happily  reinforced  by  prince 
Rupert  with  16  fliips  of  the  line.  By  this  time  it  was 
night ;  and  the  next  day  the  fleets  came  again  to  a  clofe 
combat,  which  was  continued  with  great  violence,  till 
they  were  parted  by  a  mift.  Sir  George  Ayfcue  ha¬ 
ving  the  misfortune  to  ftrike  on  the  Galoper  lands, -was 
taken,  with  a  Ihip  of  100  guns. 

Both  fides  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  Dutch  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  advantage  in  this  engagement.  A  fe¬ 
cond,  however,  equally  bloody,  happened  foon  after, 
with  larger  fleets  on  both  fides,  commanded  by  the 
fame  admirals.  In  this  the  Dutch  were  vanquilhed  ; 
but  they  were  foon  in  a  condition  tb  face  their  enemies,  314 
by  the  junCtion  of  Beaufort  the  French  admiral.  The^utch  fleet 
Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  Thames,  conducted  by 
their  great  admiral.  The  Englifli  were  thrown  into  e  * 
the  utmoft  confternation :  a  chain  had  been  drawn  a- 
crofs  the  riverMedway ;  and  fome  fortifications  had  been 
added  to  the  forts  along  the  bank.  But  all  thefe  were 
unequal  to  the  prefent  force  :  Sheernefs  was  foon  taken; 
the  Dutch  palled  forward  and  broke  the  chain,  though 
4  G  2  fortified 
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fortified  by  fome  (hips  funk  by  Albemarle’s  orders,  powers,  that  they  would  conftitute  themfelves  arbiters  Britain. 
J  '  '  ‘  ~  of  the  differences  between  France  and  Spain,  and  check 


Plague  and 
fire  at  Lon¬ 
don, 


Deftroying  the  fuipping  in  their  paffage,  they  ftill  ad¬ 
vanced,  with  fix  men  of  war  and  five  fire  fhips,  as  far 
as  Upnore  caftle,  where  they  burned  three  men  of  war. 
The  whole  city  of  London  was  in  confirmation  ;  it 
was  expe&ed  that  the  Dutch  might  fail  up  next  tide 
to  London- bridge,  and  deftroy  not  only  the  (hipping, 
but  even  the  buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  Dutch, 
however,  were  unable  to  profecute  that  projeCl  from 
the  failure  of  the  French  who  had  promifed  them  af- 
fiftance.  Spreading  therefore  an  alarm  along  the  coaft, 
and  having  infulted  Norwich,  they  returned  to  their 
own  coafts. 

During  thefe  tranfaCtions  abroad,  happened  a  great 


the  exorbitant  pretenfionsof  either. 

The  king  now  began  to  aft  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- Arbitrary 
ner.  He  had  long  wifhed  to  extend  his  prerogative,  proceedings 
and  to  be  able  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  whatever  films  he^  Cliarles* 
might  want  for  his  pleafures,  and  therefore  was  molt 
likely  to  be  pleafed  with  thofe  ininifters  who  could  flat¬ 
ter  both  his  wifhes  at  once.  Thefe  he  found  in  Clif¬ 
ford,  Audey,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale, 
a  junto  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  cabal ;  a  word  2  JO 
formed  by  the  initials  of  their  names.  The  firft  effedtsNew  war 
of  their  advice  was  a  fecret  alliance  with  France,  aud'v,t^ 
a  rupture  with  Holland.  Soon  after  this;  the  duke  ofland"  ■  J 


plague  at  London,  which  deftroyed  f  00,000  of  the  in-  York  declared  himfelf  a  Papifi  ;  and  liberty  of  confci- 
habitants.  This  calamity  was  foon  followed  by  ano-  ence  was  proclaimed  to  all  feclaries,  whether  di (Tent era 


ther,  ftill  more  dreadful  if  poflible.  A  fire  broke  out 
in  a  baker’s  houfe  in  Pudding-lane  near  the  bridge,  and 
fpread  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  no  efforts  could  extin- 
guilh  it,  till  it  laid  in  afhes  the  rroft  confiderable  part 
of  the  city.  This  calamity,  though  it  reduced  thou- 
fands  to  beggary,  proved  in  the  end  both  beneficial  and 
ornamental  to  the  city.  It  rofe  from  its  ruins  in  greater 
beauty  than  ever ;  the  ftreets  being  widened,  and  the 
houfes  built  of  brick  inftead  of  wood,  became  thus  more 
wholefome  and  fecure.  In  fo  great  a  calamity  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  not  a  Angle  life  was  loft. 


or  Papiils  :  a  proclamation  was  iffued  containing  very 
rigorous  claufes  in  favour  of  preffing ;  another  full  of 
menaces  again!!  thofe  who  fhould  fpeak  uodutifully  of 
his  majefty’s  meafures ;  and  even  again!!  thofe  who 
heard  fuch  difeoutjes,  unlefs  they  informed  in  due  time, 
again!!  the  offenders.  All  thefe  things  gave  very  great 
and  juft  offence  to  the  people  ;  but  they  were  efpecially- 
alarmed  at  the  alliance  with  France,  and  juftly  afraid 
of  the  treachery  of  that  nation. 

On  the  28th  of  May  1672,.  the  Englifti  fleet  under  A  defperat* 
the  duke  of  York  was  furprifed  by  the  Dutch  in  South- naval  en* 


ai6 

Peace  with 

Holland 

concluded. 


ai7 

Clarendon 

•difgraced. 


Thefe  complicated  misfortunes  did  not  fail  to  excite  wold  bay.  About  eight  in  the  morning  began  a  moll  KaSement» 
many  murmurs  among  the  people  :  The  blame  of  the  furious  engagement.  The  gallant  Sandwich,  who  com- 
fire  was  laid  on  the  Papifts :  the  Dutch  war  was  ex-  manded  the  Englifh  van,  drove  his  !hip  into  the  mid!! 
claimed  again!!  as  unfuccefsful  and  unneceffary,  as  be-  of  the  enemy,  beat  off  the  admiral  that  ventured  to  at- 
ing  an  attempt  to  humble  that  nation  who  were  equal  tack  him,  funk  another  fhip  that  attempted  to  board 
enemies  to  Popery  with  themfelves.  Charles  himfelf  alfo  him,  and  three  fire  !hips  that  offered  to  grapple  with 
began  to  be  fenfible,  that  all  the  end3  for  which  he  had  him.  Though  his  veffel  was  torn  with  !hot,  and  out  of 
Undertaken  the  Dutch  war  were  likely  to  be  entirely  1000  men  there  only  remained  400,  he  ftill  continued 
fruftrated.  Inftead  of  being  able  to  lay  up  money  for  to  fight.  At  laft,  a  fire-lhip,  more  fortunate  than  the 
himfelf,  the  fupplies  of  parliament  had  hitherto  been  reft,  having  laid  hold  of  his  veffeli  her  deftru&ion  be- 
fo  fcanty,  that  he  found  himfelf  confiderably  in  debt,  came  inevitable,  and  the  earl  himfelf  was  drowned  in 
A  treaty  therefore  was  fet  on  foot,  which  was  conclu-  attempting  to  fwim  to  fome  other  fhip.  Night  parted 
ded  at  Breda  on  the  2  ift  of  July  1667.  By  this  treaty  the  combatants ;  the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  fol- 
the  only  advantage  gained  by  Britain  was,  the  ceffation  lowed  by  the  Englifti.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  the  two  ma- 
of  the  colony  of  New  York.  It  was  therefore  judged  ritime  powers  was  nearly  equal  ;  but  the  French  fuffered 
difgraceful,  and  the  blame  of  it  thrown  upon  the  un-  very  little,  not  having  entered  into  the  heat  of  the  en- 
happy  earl  of  Clarendon.  Along  with  this,  he  was  gagement.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that  they  had  orders 
charged  with  the  fale  of  Dunkirk;  the  bad  payment  of  for  this  condu&,  and  to  fpare  their  own  fhips,  while 
the  fea-men  ;  the  difgrace  by  the  Dutch  fleet ;  and  his  the  Dutch  and  Englifh  lhould  weaken  each  other  by 
own  ambition.  His  daughter,  while  yet  in  Paris,  had  their  mutual  animofities. 

commenced  an  amour  with  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  un-  The  combined  powers  were  much  more  fuccefsful  a-  Succefs  of 
dera  folemn  promife  of  marriage  had  admitted  him  to  gain!!  the  Dutch  by  land.  Louis  conquered  all  before  Louis  XIV 


her  bed.  Her  lover,  however,  either  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  or  through  the  perfuafions  of  his  brother  Charles, 
afterwards  married  her ;  and  this  too  was  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  Clarendon.  On  thefe  accufations,  the  king. 


him,  croffed  the  Rhine,  took  all  the  frontier  towns  0faKainft'the: 
the  enemy,  and  threatened  the  new  republic  with  a  fi- Dutc^* 
nal  diffolution.  Terms  were  propofed  to  them  by  the 
two  conquerors.  Louis  offered  them  fuch  as  would 


who  on.  account  of  his  rigid  virtue  had  never  much  lo-  have  deprived  them  of  all  power  of  refifting  an  invafion 
ved  this  nobleman,  ordered  the  feals  to  be  taken  from  from  France  by  land.  Thofe  of  Charles  expofed  them 

■l: _  _ i  _ u  _  _ _ _ • _ n__  /■„  a.  1  n  .1 
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him,  and  given  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgemen.  Clarendon 
was  again  impeached  ;  and  though  the  charges  were 
manifeftly  frivolous,  yet  fo  ftrong  was  the  popular  tor¬ 
rent  again!!  him,  that  he  thought  proper  to  withdraw 
into  France.  Soon  after,  the  king  formed  an  alliance 
with  Holland  and  Sweden,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
French  king  from  completing  his  conqueft  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  The  greateft  part  of  this  country  lie  had  al¬ 
ready  fubdued,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  flopped  by 


equally  to- every  invafion  by  fea.  At  laft  the  murmurs 
of  the  Englifti  at  feeing  this  brave  and  induftrious  peo¬ 
ple,  the  fupporters  of  the  Proteftant  caufe,  totally 
funk  and  on  the  brink  of  deftruftiou,  were  too  loud 
not  to  reach  the  king.  He  was  obliged  to  call  a  par-  Aparlia- 
liament,.  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  upon  his  con- meiitcallefi* 
duft ;  and  he  foon  faw  how  his  fubjedts  flood  affefted, 

The  parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February  1673, 

They  began  with  reprefling  fome  of  the  king’s  extra- 


this  league  ;  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the  contracting  ordinary  ftretches  of  prerogative,  and  taking  means  for 

uniformity 
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uniformity  in  religious  matters. 

J  titled  the  teft  aft,  impofing  an  oath  on  all  who  Ihould 
enjoy  any  public  benefice.  Befides  the  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  the  king’s  fupremacy,  they  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  receive  the  facrament  once  a-year  in  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  and  to  abjure  all  belief  in  the  doftrine 
of  tranfubilantiation.  As  the  diflenters  alfo  had  fe- 
conded  the  efforts  of  the  commons  againft  the  king’6 
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A  law  was  paffed  en-  parliament,  who  ought  to  have  repreffed  thefe  delufions, 
and  brought  back  the  people  to  calm  deliberate  in- 
quiry,  were  found  more  credulous  than  even  the  vulgar 
themfelves.  The  cry  of  plot  was  immediately  echoed 
from  one  houfe  to  the  other ;  the  country  party  could 
not  flip  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  managing  the 
paflions  of  the  people ;  the  courtiers  were  afraid  of  be¬ 
ing  thought  difloyal  if  they  fhould  doubt  the  guilt  of 


declaration  of  indulgence  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  bill  thofe  who  were  accufed  of  defigns  againit  the  king’s 


was  paired  for  their  eafe  and  relief,  which,  however, 
went  with  fome  difficulty  through  the  houfe  of  peers. 
The  Dutch  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  defend  tliem- 
felves  with  fuch  valour,  that  the  commons  began  to 
defpair  of  fuccefs.  They  therefore  refolved  that  the 
Handing  army  was  a  grievance  :  they  next  declared, 
that  they  would  grant  no  morefupplies  to  carry  on  the 
Dutch  war,  unlefs  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  were  fo 
obftinate  as  to  refufe  all  reafonable  conditions.  To  cut 
fhort  thefe  difagreeable  altercations,  the  king  refolved 
to  prorogue  the  parliament ;  and,  with  that  intention, 
went  unexpe&edly  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  from  whence 
he  fent  the  uftier  of  the  black- rod  to  fummon  the  houfe 
mult  in  of  commons  to  attend.  It  happened  that  the  uiher  and 
houfe  of  the  fpeaker  met  nearly  at  the  door  of  the  houfe  ;  but 
tamons.  tiie  fpeaker  being  within,  fome  of  the  members  fudden- 
ly  fhut  the  door,  and  cried  “To  the  chair.”  Upon 
which  the  following  motions  were  inilantly  made  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  :  That  the  alliance  with  France  was 
a  grievance  ;  that  the  evil  counfellors  of  the  king  were 
a  grievance  5  that  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  was  a  grie¬ 
vance  :  and  then  the  houfe  rofe  in  great  confulion.  The 
king  foon  faw  that  he  could  expett  no  fupply  from  the 
commons  for  carrying  on  the  war  which  was  fo  difa¬ 
greeable  to  them  ;  he  refolved,  therefore,  to  make  a  fe- 
parate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  on  terms  which  they  had 
propofed  by  the  Spanilh  ambaflador.  For  form’s  fake, 
he  aiked  the  advice  of  his  parliament  5  who  concurring 
heartily  in  his  intentions,  a  peace  was  concluded  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  prepoifeffion  which  Charles  had  all  along  ftiown 
.contents.  f^r  France,  and  his  manifeft  inclination  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  attach  himfelf  to  that  kingdom,  had  given  great 
offence  to  his  people.  Along  with  this,  other  circum- 
ftances  confpired  to  raife  a  general  difeontent.  The  to¬ 
leration  of  Catholics,  fo  much  wiihed  for  by  the  king  ; 
the  bigotry  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  and  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Ca-. 
tholic  religion  ;  excited  a  confternation  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  as  if  the  Proteftant  religion  was  in 
danger.  This  fear  and  difeontent  was  carefully  kept 
up  and  fomented  by  wicked  and  defigning  men,  who 
to  promote  their  own  interefts  would  not  fcruple  to  ad- 


•tional 


perfon.  Danby,  the  prime  minifter,  himfelf  entered 
into  it  very  furioufly,  and  perfifted  in  his  inquiries  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  king’s  advices  to  the  contrary. 

Charles  himfelf,  who  was  the  perfon  that  ought  to  have 
been  mod  concerned,  was  the  only  one  who  treated  it 
with  contempt.  Nothing,  however,  could  flop  the  po¬ 
pular  fury;  and  for  a  time  the  king  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  it.  .  aa7 

During  the  time  of  this  general  uproar  and  perfecu-  Lord  Dan— 
tion,  the  lord  treafurer  Danby  was  impeached  in  the^Pmfeacil" 
houfe  of  commons  by  Seymour  the  fpeaker  .  The  prin-e  * 
cipai  charge  againft  him  was,  his  having  written  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Montague  the  king’s  ambaflador  at  Paris,  direc¬ 
ting  him  to  fell  the  king’s  good  offices  at  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  to  the  king  of  France,  for  a  certain  fumof 
money  ;  contrary  to  the  general  interefts  of  the  confe¬ 
derates,  and  even  of  thofe  of  his  own  kingdoms.  Tho* 
the  charge  was  juft,  yet  Danby  had  the  happinefs  to 
find  the  king  refolved  to  defend  him.  Charles  affured 
the  parliament,  that,  as  he  had  adled  in  every  thing  by 
his  orders,  he  held  him  entirely  blamelefs  ;  and  though, 
he  would  deprive  him  of  all  his  employments,  yet  he 
would  politively  infill  on  his  pcrfonal  fafety.  The  lords 
were  obliged  to  fubmit ;  however,  they  went  on  to 
impeach  him,  and  Danby  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  but  > 
no  worfe  confequences  followed. 

Thefe  furious  proceedings  had.  been  carried  on  by' 
an  houfe  of  commons  that  had  continued  undiffolved  for 
above  1 7  years.  They  were  now  diffolved,  and  another 
parliament  was  called ;  which,  however,  proved  as  un¬ 
manageable  as  the  preceding.  •  The  members  refolved 
to  check  the  growth  of  Popery  by  ftriking  at  the  root  228 
of  the  evil  ;  and  therefore  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  total  Exelufion 
exelufion  of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  crown  of  Eng-’J”llt,roufi&t' 
land  and  Ireland,  which  paffed  the  lower  houfe  by  a’  ' 
majority  of  79.  They  next  voted  the  king’s  Handing- 
army  and  guards  to  be  illegal.  They  proceeded  to  efta- 
bliih  limits  to  the  king’s  power  of  imprifoning  to  de¬ 
linquents  at  will.  It  was  now  alfo  that  the  celebrated fta- 
tutecalled  t\vt  habeas  corpus  a  ftvt^  paffed,  which  confirms 
the  fubjedl  in  an  abfolute  fecurityfromoppreflive  power. 

During  thefe  troubles  the  duke  of  Yorkffiad  retired 
to  Bruflels ;  but  an  indifpofition  of  the  king  led  him 


vance  the  grofleft  falfehoods.  In  1 678,  an  account  of  back  to  England,  to  be  ready,  in  cafe  of  any  finifter  ac« 


1  plot  formed  by  the  papifts  for  deftroying  the  king 
and  the  proteftant  religion,  was  given  in  by  one  Kirby 
a  chemift,  Dr  Tong,  a  weak-credulous  clergyman,  and 


cident,  to  affert  his  right  to  the  throne.  After  pre¬ 
vailing  upon  his  brother  to  difgrace  his  natural  fon  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  now  beeome  very  popu- 


Titus  Oates,  who  had  likewife  been  a  clergyman,  but  lar,  he  himfelf  retired  to  Scotland,  under  pretence  of 
one  of  the. moil  abandoned  mifereants  that  can  be  ima-  „r  rr  i.m  — *• 

gined.  The  circumftances  attending  this  pretended  dif- 
covery  were  fo  perfectly  incredible,  that  it  appears  a- 
mazinghow  any  perfon  of  common  fenfe  could  give  ear 


quieting  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Englilh  nation,  but 
in  reality  to  ftrengthen  his  interefts  in  that  part  of  the 
empire.  This  feceffion  ferved  Hill  more  to  inflame  the 
country  party,  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  duke 
ee  Oates,  to  themf.  Nevcrthelefs,  fo  much  were  the  minds  of  of  Monmouth,  arid  were  refolved  to  fupport  him  againft 
the  nation  in  general  inflamed  againft  the  Catholics  at  the  duke  of  York.  Mobs,  petitions,  pope-burnings, 
this  time,  that  it  not  only  produced  the  deftruiftion  of  were  artifices  employed  to  keep  up  the  terrors  ofPopery, 


individuals  of  the  Romiih  perfuafion,  but  an  univerfal 
maflXcre  of  that  unhappy  feci  was  apprehended.  The 


and  alarm  the  court.  The  parliament  had  Ihojvn  favour 
to  the  various  tiibes  of  informers,  and  that  feived  to  in- 
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■  '©ritaln.  creafethe  number  of  thefe  mifcreants ;  but  plots  them- 
J  felves  alfo  became  more  numerous.  Plot  was  fet  up  a- 
gainft  plot ;  and  the  people  were  kept  fufpended  in  the 
.  moll  dreadful  apprelienfion. 

•  But  it  was  not  by  plots  alone  that  the  adverfe  parties 
■  endeavoured  to  fupplant  each  other.  Tumultuous  pe¬ 
titions  on  the  one  hand,  and  flattering  addreffes  on  the 
other,  were  fent  up  from  all  quarters.  Wherever  the 
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promifed  fome  redrefs.  But  his  lenity  came  too  late.  Brits! 
The  people,  in  1668,  rofe  in  arms.  They  furprifed 
Turner  in  Dumfries,  and  refolved  to  have  put  him  to  ,233 
death;  but  finding  his  orders  to  be  more  "iolent  than 
his  execution  of  them,  they  fpared  his  life.  At  Lanark 
they  renewed  the  covenant,  and  published  their  ma- 
nifetlo  ;  where  they  profeffed  their  fubmiflion  to  the 
king,  and  only  defired  the  re-eftabliftunent  of  prefby- 


country  party  prevailed,  petitions  were  fent  to  the  king  tery,  and  of  their  former  minifters.  Their  force  never 
filled  with  grievances  and  apprehenfions.  Wherever  the  exceeded  2000  men  ;  and  though  the  country  in  ge- 


church  or  court  party  prevailed,  addreffes  were  framed, 
containing  exprefiions  of  the  higheft  regard  to  his  ma- 


neral  bore  them  great  favour,  mens  fpirits  were  fa  fub- 
dued,  that  the  infurgents  could  expeft  no  farther  in- 


519  jefty,  and  the  deepeft  abhorrence  of  thofe  who  endea-  creafe  of  numbers.  Dalziel  took  the  field  to  qppofe 


Petitioners  voured  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Thus  the  na- 
and  abhor-  tjon  came  to  be  diflinguifhed  into  petitioners  and  abhor - 
rers,  who.  . — -  ■  -  -  -  - 


them.  The  number  of  the  covenanters  was  now  re¬ 
duced  to  800,  and  thefe  no  way  capable  of  contending 


rers.  Whig  and  Tory ,  alfo,  were  now  firft  ufed  as  terms  with  regular  forces.  Having  advanced  near  Edinburgh,  jnfurgC 


of  reproach.  The  whigs  were  fo  denominated  from  a 
cant  name  given  to  the  four  prefbyterian  conventiclers, 
(whig  being  milk  turned  four ).  The  tories  were  deno¬ 
minated  from  the  Irifh  banditti  fo  called,  wliofe  ufual 
manner  of  bidding  people  deliver  was  by  the  Irifh  word 
Toree ,  or  “  Give  me.” 

Attempt  to  All  this  time  the  king  had  tyrannized  over  the  Scots 


>  eftablifh 
pifcopacy  in 
Scotland. 


in  a  very  cruel  manner.  Being  apprized  of  the  ten-  deputed  one  Sharpe  to  lay.  their  grievances  before  the 


they  attempted  to  find  their  way  back  into  the  weft  by  defeated? 
Pentland  hilk.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the  king’s  Pent  law] 
troops,  and  received  the  firft  charge  very  refolutely ;  ^s‘  i 
but  that  was  all  the  aftion.  Immediately  they  fell 
into  confufion,  and  fled.  About  40  w  ere  killed  on  the  j 

fpot,  and  130  taken  prifoners. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1661,  the  prefbyterians  liad  Cruelty! 
outed  one  Shame  to  lav.  their  orievances  before  the  archbiH 


dency  of  prefbyterian  principles  to  a  republican  form 
of  government,  Charles,  like  his  predeceffors,  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  introduce  epifeopacy  there,  but  in  a  mudh 
more  violent  manner  than  had  been  formerly  attempted. 


king.  Inftead  of  this,  their  deputy  abandoned  the  sharfe*! 
caufe  altogether,  became  their  violent  enemy,  and  as  a  I 

reward  of  his  treachery  was  made  archbifhop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s.  After  the  battle  of  Pentland-hills,  this  man 


The  rights  of  patrons  had  for  fome  years  been  abo-  was' the  foremoft  to  take  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
lifhed  ;  and  the  power  of  elefting  minifters  had  been  infurgents,  whofe  opprefTed  ftate  and  inoffenfive  beha- 
vefted  in  the  kirk- fefiion  and  lay  elders;  but  it  was  now  viour  had  made  them  objects  of  univerfal  compaffion. 
enafted,  that  all  incumbencs  who  had  been  admitted  up-  Ten  were  hanged  on  one  gibbet  in  Edinburgh  ;  35 
on  this  title  fhould  receive  a  prefentation,  and  be  infti-  before  their  own  doors  in  different  places.  They  might 


tuted  anew  by  the  biftiop,  under  the  penalty  of  depri¬ 
vation.  In  confequence  of  this,  350  parifhes  were*at 


all  have  faved  their  lives,  if  they  would  have  renounced 
the  covenant  5  but  this  they  abfolutely  refufed.  The 


once  declared  vacant.  Hew  minifters  were  fought  for  executions  w’ere  going  on,  when  the  king  w’rote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  privy  council,  in  which  he  ordered  that  fuch 


all  over  the  kingdom,  and  none  was  fo  vicious  or  igno- 
Occafions  rant  as  to  be  rejefted.  The  people,  as  might  have 
difeontent.  been  expefted,  were  difpleafed  to  the  higheft  degree  ; 

they  refolveid,  however,  to  give  no  fign  of  mutiny  or 
fedition,  notwithftanding  their  difeontent.  This  fub- 
miffion  made  their  cafe  ftill  worfe  ;  it  being  foolifhly 
imagined,  that,  as  they  did  not  complain  for  a  little  ill 
ufage,  they  would  fubmit  altogether  if  they  were 
worfe  treated. 

Affairs  remained  in  a  peaceable fituation, till, in  1664, 
a  very  fevere  aft  was  paffed  in  England  againft  conven- 
vjt  tides  ;  and  this  feverity  was  imitated  by  the  Scots  par- 
Frelbyteri-  liament,  who  paffed  an  aft  of  the  fame  kind.  Military 
ansperfecu-force  was  next  let  loofe.  Wherever  the  people  had  ge- 
nerally  forfaken  their  churches,  the  guards  were  quar¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country.  They  were  commanded 
by  Sir  James  Turner,  a  man  of  a  very  furious  temper 
and  diffolute  life.  He  went  about  and  received  lifts 
from  the  clergy  of  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves  from 
the  churches,  or  were  fuppofed  to  frequent  conventi- 


of  the  prifoners  as  ftiould  Amply  promife  to  obey  the 
laws  for  the  future  ftiould  be  fet  at  liberty,  and  that 
the  incorrigible  ftiould  be  fent  to  the  plantations. 

This  letter  was  brought  to  the  council  by  Burnet,  but 
was  not  immediately  delivered  by  Sharpe.  What  his 
motives  were  for  this  delay,  we  pretend  not  to  fay  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  no  aftion  of  his  life  will  bear  a 
worfe  conftruftion  than  this.  It  had  been  cuftomary 
to  put  thefe  poor  creatures  to  very  fevere  tortures,  in 
order  to  make  them  confefs  that  to  be  falfehood  which 
they  believed  to  be  true.  By  Sharpe’s  delay,  one 
Hugh  Maccail  had  been  tortured,  who  would  other- 
wife  have  efcaped  ;  and  fo  violent  were  the  torments 
he  endured,  that  he  expired  under  them.  He  feemed  , 
to  die  in  an  eeftafy  of  joy.  His  laft  words  were  ut-  Laft 
tered  with  an  accent  which .  ftruck  all  the  byftandersof  Mrwl 
with  aftoniftiment.  “  Farewell  (faid  he)  fun,  moon,cai1- 
and  ftars  ;  farewell  world  and  time  ;  farewell  weak  frail 
body  ;  welcome  eternity  ;  welcome  angels  and  faints  4 


cles.  Without  any  proof,  or  legal  conviftion,  he  de-  welcome  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  welcome  God  the 
manded  a  fine  from  them  ;  and  quartered  foldiera  on  judge  of  all.” 
the  fuppofed  criminals  till  he  received  payment.  An 
infurreftion  being  dreaded  during  the  Dutch  war,  new 


In  1670,  an  aft  againft  conventicles  was  paffed,  feem- 
w  ___  ingly  with  a  defign  of  mitigating  the  former  perlecu-  convent; 

forces  were  levied,  and  entrufted  to  the  command  of  ting  laws  5  though  even  this  was  fevere  enough.  By  cles. 


Dalziel  and  Drummond,  two  men  of  very  cruel  difpo- 
fitions,  and  the  Scots  parliament  gave  full  fcope  to  all 
their  enormities. 

Ueprefentations  were  now  made  to  the  king,  who 


this  aft,  the  hearer  in  a  conventicle  (that  is,  in  a  dif- 
fenting  affembly  where  more  than  five  befide  the  family 
were  prefent)  was  fined  5  s.  for  the  firft  offence,  and 
1  os.  for  the  fecond  ;  the  preacher  L..20  for  the  firft 
-offence. 


5 


test 

•mes  of 
j  prehen- 
i  and  in 
:t  ence. 
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offence,  and  L.40  for  the  fecond.  The  perfon  in 
whofe  houfe  the  conventicle  met  was  fined  a  like  fum 
with  the  preacher.  Otie  remarkable  claufe  was,  that 
if  any  difpute  ffiould  arife  with  regard  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  any  part  of  the  aft,  the  judges  ffiould  always 
explain  the  doubt  in  the  fenfe  lead:  favourable  to  con¬ 
venticles,  it  being  the  intention  of  parliament  entirely 
to  fupprefs  them. 
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and  previoufly  extinguiihed  the  bonfires  that  had  been  Britain, 
kindled  on  that  occafion.  Count  Graham,  afterwards  ■V""5* 
vifcount  Dundee,  an  aftive  andcnterprizing  officer,  at¬ 
tacked  a  great  conventicle  upon  Loudon-hill,  but  was 
repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  30  men.  The' covenanters  then 
finding  themfelves  unwarily  engaged  in  rebellion,  were 
obliged  to  perfevere  ;  and  therefore  puffied  on  to  Glaf- 
gow,  which,  though  repulfed  at  firft,  they  afterwards 


As  the  ..violent  methods  ufed  by  the  king  were  found  made  themfelves  matters  of.  Here  they  difpoffeffed  the 


libifliop 


ineffectual  to  obtain  his  purpofe  in  Scotland,  in  1678 
a  fcheme  of  comprehenfion  was  tried,  by  which  it  was 
propofed  to  diminiffi  greatly  the  authority  of  the  bi- 
fiaops,  to  aboliffi  their  negative  voice  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  courts,  and  to  leave  them  little  more  than  the  right 
of  precedency  among  the  prefbyters :  but  this  too  was 
rejefted  by  the  people,  who  well  knew  its  tendency. 
The  next  fcheme  was  an  indulgence.  By  this,  the  moft 
popular  of  the  expelled  preachers,  without  requiring 
any  terms  of  fuftmiffion  to  the  eftabliffied  religion,  were 
fettled  in  vacant  churches  ;  and  fmall  falaries  of  about 
L.20  a-year  were  offered  to  the  reft,  till  they  ffiould  be 
otherwife  eftabliffied.  This  bounty  was  rejefted  as  the 
wages  cf  criminal  filence,  and  the  replaced  minifters 
foon  repented  of  their  compliance  ;  conventicles  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  covenanters  daily  met  in  arms  at  their 
places  of  worffiip,  though  they  ufually  difperfed  them* 
felves  after  divine  fervice. 

Thefe  mild  methods  being  rejefted,  a  renewal  of  the 
perfecution  commenced  under  the  adminiftration  of  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  in  which  archbiffiop  Sharpe 
had  a  principal  hand.  ,It  was  an  old  law,  and  but  fel- 
dom  put  in  execution,  that  a  man  who  was  accufed  of 
any  crime,  and  did  not  appear  to  take  his  trial,  might, 
be  tntercommimed ;  that  is,  he  might  be  publicly  out¬ 
lawed  ;  and  whoever  afterwards,  either  on  account  of 
bufmefs,  relation,,  or  charity,  had  the  leaft  intercourfe 
with  him,  was  fubjefted  to  the  fame  penalties  which 
the  law  could  inflift  on  the  criminal  himfelf.  A  great: 
many  writs  of  intercomqmning  were  now  iffued  againft 
the  covenanters ';  by  which  abfurd  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  crimes  and  puniffiments  were  multiplied  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree. 

Application  was  made  to  Charles  for  fbme  redrefs  of 
thefe  grievances :  but  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with 
liis  pleafures  to  take  any  effeftual  means  of  putting  a 
flop  to  them  ;  nay,  even  while  he  retrafted  them,  he 
was  perfuaded  to  avow  and  praife  them  in  a  letter  to 
the  privy  council.  The  confequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  the  covenanters  were  at  laft  fo  much  enraged  a- 
gainft  Sharpe,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  apoftate, 
and  experienced  to  be  an  unrelenting  perfecutor,  that, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1679,  he  wa3  way-laid  and  mur¬ 
dered  with  all  the  circumftances  of  unrelenting,  cruel¬ 
ty.  The  murder  of  Sharpe  produced  a  perfecution 
(till  more  violent,  which  at  laft  brought  on  another  in- 
furreftion. 

The  covenanters  finding  themfelves  obliged  to  meet 
in  large  bodies,  and  bring  arms  along  with  them  for 
their  own  fecurity,  fet  forth  a  declaration  againft  pre¬ 
lacy,  which  they  publiffied  at  Rutherglen,  a  fmall  bo¬ 
rough  near  Glafgow  ;  and  in  the  market-place  there 
they  burned  feveral  afts  of  parliament  which  had  efta¬ 
bliffied  that  mode  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  and  had 
prohibited  all  conventicles.  For  this  purpofe  they  chofe 
the  2gth  of  May,  the  anniverfary  of  the  reftoration  ; 


eftabliffied  clergy,  and  iffued  proclamations,  in  which 
they  declared  that  they  fought  againft  the  king’s  fu- 
premacy,  againft  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  againft  a 
Popiffi  fucceffor. 

Charles,  being  now  alarmed,  di  [patched  againft  the 
covenanters  a  fmall  body  of  Engliffi  cavalry  under  the 
duke  of  Monmouth.  He  joined  the  Scots  guards,  and 
Some  regiments  of  militia  levied  from  the  well-affefted 
counties ;  and  with  great  celerity  marched  in  queft  of 
the  infurgents.  They  had  taken  poll  at  Bothwel-bridge  Frfurgents 
between  Hamilton  and  Glafgo  w  ;  where  there' was  no  defeated 
accefs  but  by  the  bridge,  and  where  a  fmall  body  was®°^we^ 
able  to  defend  it  againft  the  king’s  army.  The  whole  1  “ 

army  of  the  covenanters  never  exceeded  8000  men,  and 
they  had  in  reality  no  other  generals  than  their  clergy¬ 
men.  Monmouth  attacked  the  bridge,  and  the  cove¬ 
nanters  maintained  their  poft  as  long  as  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  lafted.  When  they  fent  for  more,  they  received  - 
orders  to  quit  their  polt  and  retire  ;  and  this  imprudent 
meafure  occafioned  an  immediate  defeat.  Monmouth 
paffed  the  bridge  without  oppofition,  and- drew  rap  his 
forces  oppofite  to  the  enemy.  His  cannon  alone  put 
them  to  the  rout.  About  700  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
ftiit ;  for,  properly  fpeaking,  there  was  no  aftion. 

Twelve  hundred  were  taken  prifoners,  and  treated  with 
humanity  by  Monmouth.  Such  as  promifed  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  prefent  government  were  difmiffed? 
and  about  300  who  refufed  this  condition  were  ftiipped 
for  Barbadoes,  but  unfortunately  periffied  by  the  way. 

Two  of  their  clergymen  were  hanged.  Soon  after,  an 
aft  of  indemnity  was  paffed  :  but  Lauderdale  took  care 
that  it  ffiould  afford  little  protection  to  the  unhappy 
covenanters ;  for  though  orders  were  given  to  connive 
thenceforward  at  all  conventicles,  he  found  means  un¬ 
der  a  variety  of  pretences  to  elude  the  execution  of 
them. 

It  is  now  certainly  known,  that  king  Charles  II.  had 
formed  a  fcheme  of  overturning  the  eftabliffied  religion, 
and  fubftituting  Popery  in  its  place;  as  alfo  of  render¬ 
ing  himfelf  abfolute.  In  this,  however,  he  met  with  vio¬ 
lent  oppofition  from  his  parliaments;  and  as  this  one  of 
1679  feemed  even  to  furpafs  their  predeceffors  in  vio-  24- 
lence,  the  king  was  induced  to  diffolve  them-  and  call  Violent 
another  in  1680.  By  this  ftep,  however,  he  was  no  proceedings, 
gainer*  They  voted  the  legality  of  petitioning  the  Pjj*  * 
king  ;  and  fell  with  extreme  violence  on  the  abhorrers, 
who  in  their  addreffes.  to  the  crown  had  expreffed  their 
difapprobation  of.thofe  petitions.  Great  numbers  of 
thefe  were  feized  by  their  order  in  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody :  the  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft,  which  had  been  fo  carefully  guarded  by 
their  own  recent  law,  was  every  day  violated  by  their 
arbitrary  and  capricious  imprifonments.  One  Stowel  of' 

Exeter  put  a  ftop  to  their  proceedings  t  he  refufed  to 
obey  the  fergeant  at  arms  who  was  fent  to  apprehend- 
him ;  he  ftood  upon  his  defence,  and  faid  he  knew  no 

law.'- 
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law  by  which  the  houfe  of  commons  pretended  to  com- 
■^xnit  him.  The  houfe,  finding  it  equally  dangerous  to 
-proceed  or  recede,  got  off  by  an  evaiion.  They  voted 
that  Stowel  was  indifpofed:  and  a  month’s  time  was  al¬ 
lowed  him  for  his  recovery.  It  is  happy  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  that  Ihould  the  commons  at  any  time  overleap  the 
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the  intelligence  to  the  king,  and  obtained  a  warrant  Brita!: 

for  committing  Fitzharris,  who  happened  at  that  very  - v~* 

time  to  have  a  copy  of  the  libel  in  his  pocket.  Seeing 
himfelf  in  the  hands  of  a  party  from  whom  he  expec¬ 
ted  no  mercy,  he  refolved  to  fide  with  them,  and  throw 
the  odium  of  the  libel  upon  the  court,  who,  he  faid, 


bounds  of  their  authority,  and  capricioufly  order  men  were  willing  to  draw  Up  a  libel  which  Ihould  be  impu- 


to  be  put  in  prifon,  there  is  no  power,  in  cafe  of  re- 
fiftance,  that  can  compel  the  prifouers  to  fubmit  to  their 
decrees. 

The  chief  point,  however,  laboured  by  the  prefent 
parliament  was,  to  obtain  the  exclufion  bill,  which, 
though  the  former  houfe  had  voted,  was  never  yet  paf- 
fed  into  a  law.  It  paffed  by  a  great  majority  in  the 


ted  to  the  exclufioners,  and  thus  render  them  hateful  to 
the  people.  He  enhanced  his  fervices  to  the  country- 
party  by  a  new  Popilh  plot  more  tremendous  than  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  in  which  he  brought  in  the  duke 
of  York  as  a  principal  accomplice. 

The  king  imprifoned  Fitzharris;  the  commons  a- 
vowed  his  caufe.  They  voted  that  he  Ihould  be  im- 


houfe  of  commons,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  houfe  of  peached  by  themfelves,  to  fcreen  him  from  the  ordinary 


peers.  All  the  bilhops  except  three  voted  againft  it ; 
for  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  church  of  England 


forms  of  juftice  :  the  lords  rejedled  the  impeachment ; 
the  commons  averted  their  right:  a'commotion  was 


s  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  likely  to  enfue;  and  the  king,  to  break  off  the  conteft,  Parliam 


prefbyterianifm  than  Popery.  The  commons  were  ex¬ 
tremely  mortified  at  the  reje&ion  of  their  favourite  bill: 
in  revenge,  they  paffed  feveral  other  difagreeable  a£ts, 
among  which  pne.was,  That,  till  the  exclufion  bill  was 
pafied,  they  could  not,  confident  with  the  truft  re- 
pofed  in  them,  grant  the  king  any  manner  of  fupply ; 
and  that  whoever  Ihould  hereafter  lend,  by  way  of  ad¬ 
vance,  any  money  upon  any  branches  of  the  king’s 


went  to  the  houfe  and  diflblved  the  parliament,  with  a  diflbivei 
fixed  refolution  never  to  call  another. 

From  this  moment  the  king  ruled  with  defpotic  ^rbiti 
power.  His  temper,  which  had  always  been  eafy  afidprocee 
merciful,  now  became  arbitrary  and  cruel ;  he  enter-  of  the 
tained  fpies  and  informers  round  the  throne,  and  im¬ 
prifoned  all  fuch  as  he  thought  moft  daring  in  their  de- 
figns.  He  refolved  to  humble  the  prelbyterians:  they 


venue,  Ihould  be  refponfible  to  parliament  for  his  con-  were  diverted  of  their  employments  and  their  places ; 


du<ft.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  extorting  either  money  or  obedience  from  the 


and  their  offices  given  to  fuch  as  held  with  the  court, 
and  approved  the  dodlrine  of  non-refiftance.  The  clergy 


commons,  came  to  a  refolution  of  once  more  diflolving  began  to  teftify  their  zeal  and  their  principles  by  their 


t  the  parliament.  His  ulher  of  the  black- rod  according-  writings  and  fermons  ;  but  though  among  thefe  the 


ly  came  to  diffolve  them  while  they  were  voting  that  partizans  of  the  king  were  the  moil  numerous,  thofe  of 
the  diflenters  ihould  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  Pa-  the  oppofite  fadtion  were  the  moft  enterprizing.  The 


pifts  had  burned  the  city  of  London. 


king  openly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  former  ;  and 


It  wa3  for  fome  time  a  doubt  whether  the  king  would  thus  placing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fadlion,  he  depri- 
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ever  call  another  parliament:  his  neceflities,  however, 
furmounted  alibis  fears  of  their  violence;  and,  in  1681, 
he  fummoned  his  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Oxford, 
that  he  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  puniihing 
the  city  of  London  by  ihowing  his  fufpicions  of  their 
loyalty.  In  this,  as  in  all  former  parliaments,  the  coun¬ 
try  party  predominated;  and  they  trode  exaftly  in  the 


ved  the  city  of  London,  which  had  long  headed  the  London! 
popular  party,  of  their  charter.  It  was  not  till  after  privedo  I 
an  abjeft  fubmiffion  that  he  reftored  it  to  them,  having  charter*  I 
previoufly  fubje&ed  the  eledlion  of  their  magiftrates  to  I 

his  immediate  authority. 

Terrors  alfo  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  this  new 
fpecies  of  monarchy.  Fitzharris  was  brought  to  a  trial 


fame  paths  with  their  predecefiors.  The  fame  fpeaker  before  a  jury,  and  condemned  and  executed.  The 
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was  chofen,  and  the  exclufion  bill  urged  more  fiercely 
than  before.  Ernely,  one  of  the  king’s  minifters,  pro- 
pofed  that  the  duke  Ihould  be  banifhed  500  miles  from 
England;  and  that  on  the  king’s  deceafe  the  next  heir 
Ihould  be  conftituted  regent  with  regal  power.  Yet 
even  this  expedient,  which  left  the  duke  the  bare  title 


whole  gang  of  fpies,  witnefies,  informers,  fuborners, 
which  had  long  been  encouraged  and  fupported  by  the 
leading  patriots,  finding  now  that  the  king  was  entire¬ 
ly  matter,  turned  Ihort  upon  their  ancient  drivers,  and 
offered  their  evidence  againft  thofe  who  firft  put  them 
in  motion.  The  king’s  minifters  gave  them  encou 


of  king-,  could  not  obtain  the  attention  of  the  houfe.  ragement;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  the  fame  injuftice  and 


Nothing  but  a  total  exclufion  could  fatisfy  them.  the  fame  cruelties  were  pradtifed  againft  prelbyterian 


•Each  party  had  now  for  fome  time  reviled  and  ridi-  fchemes  that  had  formerly  been  pradlifed  againft  Ca- 
culed  each  other  in  pamphlets  and  libels;  and  this  prac-  tholic  treafons.  The  king’s  chief  refentment  was  le- 
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tice  at  laft  was  attended  with  an  incident  that  deferves  veiled  againft  the  earl  of  Shaftelbury  ;  and,  indeed. 


notice.  One  Fitzharris,  an  Irilh  Papift,  employed  a 
Scotfman  named  Everhard  to  write  a  libel  againft  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  York,  The  Scot  was  actually 


not  without  reafon,  as  he  had  had'a  very  adlive  hand 
in  the  late  difturbances.  No  fums  were  /pared  to  feek 
for  evidence,  or  even  to  fuborn  witnefies,  againft  this 


fpy  for  the  contrary  party;  and  fuppofing  this  a  trick  intriguing  and  formidable  man.  A  bill  of  indidlment 


to  entrap  him,  hedifcovered  the  whole  to  Sir  William  being  prefented  to  the  grand  jury,  witnefies  were  ex-  |1 

Waller,  an  eminent  juftice  of  the  peace;  and,  to  con-  amined,  who  fwore  to  fuch  incredible  circumftances  as  i] 


vince  him  of  the  truth  of  his  information,  polled  the  mull  have  invalidated  their  tettimony,  even  if  they  had 


magiftrate  and  two  other  perfons  privately,  where  they  not  been  branded  as  perjured  villains.  Among  his 


heard  the  whole  conference  between  Fitzharris  and  him-  papers,  indeed,  a  draught  of  an  aflbciation  was  found, 


felf.  The  libel  compofed  between  them  wa3  replete  which  might  have  been  conftrued  into  treafon ;  but 
with  the  utmoft  rancour  and  fcurrility.  Waller  carried  it  was  not  in  the  carl’s  hand-writing,  nor  could  it  be 
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Britain,  proved  that  he  had  ever  communicated  this  fcheme 
—  *  '  to  any  body,  or  fignified  his  approbation  of  any  fuch 
project.  The  (heriffs  had  fummoned  a  jury,  whofe 
principles  coincided  with  thofe  of  the  earl ;  and  that 
probably,  more  than  any  want  of  proof,  procured  his 
fafety. 

In  1683,  the  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  its 
charter ;  which  was  reftored  only  upon  terms  of  the 
450  utmoft  fubmiffion,  and  giving  up  the  nomination  of 
ithercor-  their  own  magiilrates.  This  was  fo  mortifying  a  cir- 
efun°n3  curn^ance>  that  all  the  other  corporations  in  England 
Lift.  foon  began  to  fear  the  fame  treatment,  and  were  fuc- 
ceffively  induced  to  furrender  their  charters  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  Confiderable  fums  were  exacted 
for  reftoring  thefe  charters;  and  all  the  offices  of  power 
and  profit  were  left  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown.  Re- 
fiftance  now,  however  juftifiable,  could  not  be  fafe;  and 
all  prudent  men  faw  no  other  expedient  but  fubmitting 
patiently  to  the  prefent  grievances. 

Jonfpiracy  There  was  a  party,  however,  in  England,  that  ftill 
pinft  the  cheriffied  their  former  ideas  of  freedom,  and  refolved  to 
’e1  reftore  liberty  to  their  country  by  dethroning  the  king 
who  afted  in  fuch  a  defpotic  mapner.  The  principal 
confpirators  were  Monmouth,  Shaftefbury,  Rulfel,  Ef- 
fex,  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hamden 
grandfon  to  the  great  man  of  that  name.  Monmouth 
engaged  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  Lord  Brandon,  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard,  and  other  gentlemen  in  Chefhire. 
Lord  Rulfel  fixed  a  correfpondence  with  Sir  William 
Courtney,  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  promifed  to  raife  the  weft.  Shaftefbury,  with 
one  Fergufon,  an  independent  clergyman,  and  a  reft- 
Jefs  plotter,  managed  the  city,  upon  which  the  confe¬ 
derates  chiefly  relied.  Thefe  fchemes  had  been  laid  in 
1 68  x :  but  the  caution  of  Lord  Rulfel,  who  induced 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  put  off  the  enterprize,  faved 
the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war;  while 
Shaftefbury  was  fo  ftruck  with  a  fenfe  of  his  impending 
danger,  that  he  left  his  houfe,  and,  lurking  about  the 
city,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  drive  the  Londoners 
to  an  open  infurreftion.  At  laft,  enraged  at  the  num- 
berlefs  cautions  and  delays  which  clogged  and  defeated 
his  projefts,  he  threatened  to  begin  with  his  own  friends 
fingly.  However,  after  a  long  ftruggle  between  fear 
and  rage,  he  abandoned  all  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  fled  to 
Amfterdam,  where  he  foon  after  died. 

The  lofs  of  Shaftefbury,  though  it  retarded,  did  not 
fupprefs,  the  defigns  of  the  confpirators.  The  remain¬ 
ing  fix  formed  a  council ;  they  correfponded  with  Ar- 
gyle  and  the  malecontents  in  Scotland  ;  and  refolved 
to  profecute  the  fcheme  of  the  infurreftion,  tho’  they 
widely  differed  in  principles  from  one  another.  Mon¬ 
mouth  afpired  at  the  crown ;  Ruffel  and  Hamden  pro- 
pofed  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  fucceffion, 
and  redrefs  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  Sidney  was 
for  reftoring  the  republic,  and  Effex  joined  in  the  fame 
wifh.  Lord  Howard  was  an  abandoned  man,  Mfho,  ha¬ 
ving  no  principles,  fought  to  embroil  the  nation,  to  gra- 
i  j.a  tify  his  private  intereft  in  the  confufion. 

5'figii  0f  Befides  thefe,  there  was  a  fet  of  fubordinate  confpi- 
i'.ffinatingrators,  who  frequently  met  together,  and  carried  on 
1  form‘  projects  quite  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  his  coun¬ 
cil.  Among  thefq  was  colonel  Rumfey,  an  old  repub¬ 
lican  officer ;  lieutenant-colonel  Walcot,  of  the  fame 
ftamp;  Goodenough,  under  fheriff  of  London,  a  zealous 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
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and  noted  party -man  5  Fergufon,  an  independent  mini-  Britain, 
fter  ;  and  feveral  attorneys,  merchants,  and  tradefmen 
of  London.  But  Rumfey  and  Fergufon  were  the  only 
perfons  that  had  accefs  to  the  great  leaders  of  the  con- 
fpiracy.  Thefe  men  undertook  the  defperate  refolution 
of  affaffinating  the  king  in  his  way  to  New-market ; 
Rumbold,  one  -of  the  party,  poffeffed  a ‘farm  upon  that 
road,  called  the  Rye-houfe,  and  from  thence  the  confpi- 
racy  was  called  the  Rye-houfe  plot.  They  deliberated 
on  a  fcheme  of  flopping  the  king’s  coach  by  overturn¬ 
ing  a  cart  on  the  high  way  at  this  place,  and  (hooting 
him  through  the  hedges.  The  houfe  in  which  the  king 
lived  at  New-market  accidentally  took  fire,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  New-market  eight  days  fooner  than  It  miifcar- 
was  expefted  ;  to  which  circumftance  he  owed  his  fafe-  ties, 
ty.  Soon  after  this  the  confpiracy  was  difcovered  ; 

Ruffel,  Sidney,  and  Walcot,  were  executed;  Effex  cut 
his  own  throat ;  Hamden  was  fined  40,000 1. ;  and 
fcarce  one  efcaped  who  had  been  in  any  manner  con¬ 
cerned,  except  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  the 
moft  culpable  of  all. 

This  was  the  laft  blood  that  was  (hed  on  account 
of  plots  or  confpiracies,  which  continued  during  the 
greateft  part  of  this  reign.  Severe  punifhments,  how¬ 
ever,  were  in  (lifted  on  many  who  treated  the  duke  of 
York  unworthily.  The  famous  Titus  Oates  was  fined 
100,000  1.  for  calling  him  a  Popiffi  traitor;  and  he 
was  imprifoned  till  he  (hould  pay  it,  which  he  was  ab- 
folutely  incapable  of.  A  fimilar  fentence  was  paffed 
upon  Dutton  Colt.  Sir  Samuel  Barnadifton  was  fined 
io,oool.  for  having,  in  fome  private  letters,  reflefted 
on  the  government.  The  government  of  Charles  was 
now  as  abfolute  as  that  of  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  but, 
to  pleafe  his  fubjeftsbyan  aft  of  popularity,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  marry  the  lady  Anne,  his  niece,  to  prince 
George  brother  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  This  was 
the  laft  remarkable  tranfaftion  of  this  extraordinary 
reign.  On  February  2d  1685,  about  eight  in  the  Death  of 
morning,  the  king  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  apo-  Charles  II. 
plexy  ;  being  dreffed,  and  juft  come  out  of  his  clofet, 
where  he  had  been  for  fome  time  after  he  rofe  from 
bed.  By  being  blooded,  he  was  reftored  perfeftly  to 
his  fenfes  ;  and  there  were  great  hopes  of  his  recovery 
the  next  day.  On  the  fourth  day  the  phyficians  de- 
fpaired  of  his  life,  and  therefore  fent  for  the  queen. 

He  was  in  his  perfeft  fenfes  when  (he  arrived.  She 
threw  herfelf  on  her  knees,  and  afked  his  pardon  for  all 
her  offences.  He  replied,  that  (lie  had  offended  in  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  offences  againft 
her,  and  alked  her  pardon.  He  (poke  with  great  af- 
feftion  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  gave  him  excellent 
counfel  for  his  future  conduft.  He  advifed  him  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  laws  with  ftriftnefs,  and  invariably  to  flip- 
port  the  church  of  England.  The  duke  feemed  anxious 
to  convince  him  before  he  died  how  little  he  intended 
to  follow  Ills  advice.  Having  removed  the  bilhops, 
and  feveral  of  the  lords  who  attended  the  bed  of  the 
king,  he  fent  for  Huddlefton,  a  Romi(h  prieft.  In  the 
prefence  of  the  duke,  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  Trevannion 
a  captain  in  the  guards,  Huddlefton  gave  the  extreme 
unftion  to  the  king,  and  adminiftered  to  him  the  facra- 
ment  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

All  this  was  done  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour.  The 
doors  were  then  thrown  open.  Six  prelates,  who  had 
before  attended  the  king,  were  fent  for  to  give  him  the 
4  H  facrament. 
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Britain,  facrament.  Kenn,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  read  the 
vifitation  of  the  fick ;  and,  after  he  faid  that  he  re¬ 
pented  of  his  fins,  the  abfolution.  The  king  affifted 
with  feeming  devotion  at  the  fervice  ;  but  his  mouth 
being  didorted  with  fits,  and  his  throat  contra  fled,  he 
could  not  fwallow  the  elements.  He  profeffed,  how¬ 
ever,  his  fatisfaflion  in  the  church  of  England;  and  ex- 
piredon  the  6th  of  February,  between  1  x  and  X  2  o’clock; 
having  reigned  25  years,  and  lived  55. 

The  firft  afl  of  James  ll.’s  reign  was  to  aflemblethe 
privy  council :  where,  after  fome  praifes  bedewed  on 
the  memory  of  his  predecefior,  he  made  profeffions  of 
his  refolution  to  maintain  the  eftabliihed  government 
both  in  church  and  date;  and  as  he  had  heretofore  ven¬ 
tured  his  life  in  defence  of  the  nation,  he  would  dill  go 
as  far  as  any  man  in  maintaining  all  its  jud  rights  and 
*55  privileges. 

Servile  ad-  This  difcourfe  was  received  with  great  applaufe,  not 
dreffts  to  oniy  ky  t|ie  COunCil,  but  by  the  whole  nation.  Ad- 
jams.5  .  drefles  came  from  all  quarters,  full  of  duty,  nay  of  the 
mod  fervile  adulation.  From  this  charge,  however,  we 
a56  mutt  except  thofe  of  the  Quakers,  which  is  remarkable 
Quakers  for  its  good  fcnfe  and  fimplicity.  “  We  are  come 
sddrefs.  (faid  they)  to  tedify  onr  forrow  for  the  death  of  our 
good  friend  Charles,  and  our  joy  for  thy  being  made 
our  governor.  We  are  told  that  thou  art  not  of  the 
perfuafion  of  the  church  of  England  no  more  than  we : 
wherefore  we  hope  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  the  fame  li¬ 
berty  which  thou  allowed  thyfelf.  Which  doing,  we 
wifh  thee  all  manner  of  happinefs.” 

Imprudent  The  king,  however,  foon  fhowed,  that  he  either  was 
behaviour  not  fincere  in  his  promifes,  or  that  he  entertained  fo 
kiiiK  ”eW  loft7  an  idea  h‘s  own  legal  power,  that  even  his  ut- 
mod  fincerity  could  tend  very  little  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  the  cudotm,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excife,  which  had  been  voted  to  the 
late  king  for  his  life  only,  were  levied  by  James  with- 
ont  a  new  aft  for  that  purpofe.  He  went  openly  to 
mafs  with  all  the  enfigns  of  his  dignity;  and  even  fent 
one  Caryl  as  his  agent  to  Rome  to  make  fubmiffions 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re-admiffion 
of  England  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
From  the  fuggedions  of  thefe  men  all  his  meafures  were 
undertaken.  One  day  when  the  Spanifli  ambaflador 
ventured  to  advife  his  majedy  againd  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  fuch  kind  of  people,  “  Is  it  not  the  cu- 
dom  in  Spain  (faid  James),  for  the  king  to  confult  with 
his  confeffor?”  “  Yes  (anfwered  the  ambaflador),  and 
that  is  the  reafon  why  our  affairs  fucceed  fo  very  ill.” 

James’s  firff  parliament,  which  was  compofed  modly 
of  zealous  tories,  was  drongly  inclined  to  comply  with 
the  meafures  of  the  crown.  They  voted  unanimoufly, 
that  they  Ihould  fettle  on  the  prefent  king,  during  life, 
all  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  late  king  till  the  time 
of  his  deceafe.  For  this  favour,  James  affured  them, 
that  he  would  fecure  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
laws  ;  but  with  regard  to  religion,  no  anfwer  could  be 
la  fmne  re-  extortec^>  f°r  that  he  wasrefolvedto  alter.  In  every  thing, 
fpedtshebe- however,  religion  excepted,  James  merited  every  praife. 
haves  well.  He  applied  himfelf  to  bufinefs  with  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion.  He  managed  his  revenue  with  the  drifted  (Eco¬ 
nomy.  He  retrenched  fuperfluous  expences,  and  fliowed 
himfelf  zealous  for  the  glory  of  the  nation.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  expel  from  court  the  vice  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  much  during  the  former  reign,  and  to  redore 


decency  and  morality.  He  prefided  daily  at  the  coun- 
. sofad . 


Britain. 

cil,  at  the  boards  of  admiralty  and  treafury.  He  even 
entered  into  the  whole  detail  of  the  concerns  of  the 
great  departments  of  the  date.  But  his  bigotry  for  the 
Romifh  religion  fullied  all  his  good  qualities,  and  ren¬ 
dered  him  feared  for  his  violence,  where  he  was  not 
defpifed  for  his  weaknefs. 

But  whild  every  thing  was  fubmitted  in  tranquillity  Mon- 
to  James  at  home,  a  dorm  was  gathering  abroad  to  mouth's 
didnrb  his  repofe.  For  a  long  time  the  prince  of  O-  con 
range  had  entertained  hopes  of  afcending  the  Britifh 
throne,  and  4iad  even  ufed  all  his  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
clude  James  from  it.  Monmouth,  who,  fince  his  lad 
confpiracy,  had  been  pardoned,  but  ordered  to  de¬ 
part  the  kingdom,  had  retired  to  Holland.  He  was 
received  by  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  highed 
marks  of  didinftion,  and  even  became  his  chief  favou¬ 
rite  through  whom  all  favours  were  to  be  obtained. 

When  the  news  of  Charles’s  death  arrived,  indeed,  the 
prince  made  a  fhow  of  altering  his  note,  and  difmiffed 
Monmouth,  though  he  dill  keptaclofecorrefpondence 
with  him.  The  duke  retired  to  Bruffels,  where,  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  refolved 
to  invade  England,  with  a  defign  of  feizingthe  crown 
for  himfelf.  He  was  feconded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
who  formed  the  fcheme  of  an  infurn*ftion  in  Scotland  5 
and  while  Monmouth  attempted  to  make  a  rifing  in  the 
wed  of  England,  it  was  refolved  that  Argyle  ihould 
alfo  try  his  endeavours  in  the  north.  The  generality  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  however,  did  not  correfpond  with 
the  warmth  of  his  profeffions.  The  unfortunate  duke 
derived  from  his  own  plate  and  jewels  his  whole  flip 
ply  for  the  war ;  and  the  enthufiafm  of  a  rich  widow 
fupplied  Argyle  with  10,000 1.  wherewith  he  pnreha- 
fed  three  veffels,  which  he  loaded  with  arms  and  am¬ 
munition.  3gD  L 

Argyle  was  the  fird  who  landed  in  Scotland,  where  Defeat  ai 
he  publilhed  his  manifedoes,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  ofdeath  f 
2500  men,  and  drove  to  influence  the  people  in  his  fa-  Argyle*  j-5 
vour.  But  a  formidable  body  of  the  king’s  forces  co- 
ming  againd  him,  his  army  fell  away  ;  and  he  himfelf,  j 

after  being  wounded  in  attempting  to  efcape,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  a  peafant  who  found  him  danding  up  to  the 
neck  in  water.  He  was  from  thence  carried  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  after  differing  many  indignities  he  was 
publicly  executed.  ^  ; 

By  this  time  Monmouth  had  landed  in  Dorfetlhire  Monmoi? 
with  fcarce  100  followers.  His  name,  however,  was  lands  in  , 
fo  popular,  and  fo  great  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  England® 
to  James  on  account  of  his  religion,  that  in  four  days 
he  had  aflembled  a  body  of  above  2000  men.  They 
were  indeed  all  of  them  the  lowed  of  the  people,  and 
his  declarations  were  fuited  entirely  to  their  prejudices. 

He  called  the  king  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  denominated 
him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  a  Popifh  ufur- 
per.  He  imputed  to  him  the  fire  of  London,  and  even 
affirmed  that  he  had  poifoned  the  late  king. 

Monmouth  continued  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs,  and 
in  a  dioU  time  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  6000  men; 
but  was  daily  obliged  to  difmifs  great  numbers  for 
want  of  arms.  The  king  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
his  invafion.  Six  regiments  of  Britifli  troops  were 
called  over  from  Holland  ;  and  a  body  of  regulars,  to  * 
the  number  of  3000,  were  fent,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Feverffiam  and  Churchill,  to  check  the  pro- 
5  grefs 
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Britain,  grefs  of  the  rebels.  They  took  poft  at  Sedgeraore,  a 

\  -  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgewater,  and  were 

'  joined  by  confiderablc  numbers  of  the  country  militia. 

fid^morc1  ^ere  Monmouth  refolved,  by  a  defperate  effort,  to  lofe 
C  ^  his  life,  or  gain  the  kingdom.  He  drove  the  royal 
infantry  from  their  ground,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
gaining  a  complete  viftory,  when  the  cowardice  of 
Gray,  who  commanded  the  horfe,  brought  all  to  ruin. 
This  nobleman  fled  at  the  firft  onfet ;  and  the  rebels, 
being  charged  in  flank,  gave  way  after  a  three-hours 
conteft.  About  300  were  killed  in  the  engagement, 
and  1 000  in  the  purfuit.  Monmouth  fled  above  20 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  till  hisliorfe  funk  under 
him.  He  then  alighted ;  and,  exchanging  clothes  with 
a  fhepherd,  fled  on  foot,  attended  by  a  German  count 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland.  Being  quite 
exhaufted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  both  lay  down 
in  a  field,  and  covered  theml'elves  with  fern.  The 
fhepherd,  being  found  in  Monmouth’s  clothes  by  the 
L  263  purfuers,  increafed  the  diligence  of  the  fearch  ;  and  by 
if  waken  in  the  means  of  blood-hounds  he  was  detefted  in  his  mi- 
fa  mo(l  n1'-  ferable  iituation,  with  raw  peafe  in  his  pocket,  on  which 
Merable  fitu-  ke  }iacj  j{vetj  for  f0me  days.  He  burlt  into  tears  when 
feized  by  his  enemies ;  and  petitioned,  with  the  moll 

11  a64  abjeft  fubmiffions,  for  his  life.  On  his  way  to  London, 

Attemptsin  he  wrote  a  fubmiflive  letter  to  the  king,  promifing  dif- 
■  vain  toob-  coveries,  fhould  he  be  admitted  into  his  prefence.  The 
tain  mercy.  curj0flty  0f  James  being  excited  by  the  letter,  he  fent 
Sheldon  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  meet  Mon¬ 
mouth.  In  his  converfation  with  Sheldon,  he  afked 
who  was  in  chief  Confidence  with  the  king ;  and  being 
anfwered  that  it  was  Sunderland,  Monmouth  knocked 
his  breaft  in  a  furprife,  and  faid,  “  Why  then,  as  I 
hope  for  falvation,  he  proniifed  to  meet  me.”  He 
defired  Sheldon  to  inform  the  king,  that  feveral  of  his 
accomplices  in  rebellion  were  in  the  confidence  of  his 
majefty  ;  and  he  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  the 
part  which  the  prince  of  Orange  had  a&edin  this  whole 
affair. 

Sheldon,  on  his  return  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
began  to  give  an  account  to  the  king  of  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  unhappy  priloner.  Sunderland,  pre¬ 
tending  bufind's,  came  into  the  room.  Sheldon  flop¬ 
ped,  and  figuilied  his  delire  to  lpeak  in  private  with 
the  king.  James  told  him  he  might  fay  any  thing  be¬ 
fore  that  lord.  Sheldon  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  but 
being  urged,  he  told  all  that  Monmouth  had  afferted. 
Sunderland  appeared,  for  fome  time,  confufed  :  at 
length  he  faid,  with  a  laugh,  “  If  that  is  all  he  cau  dif- 
cover  to  fave  his  life,  he  will  derive  little  good  from 
R  his  information.”  Monmouth  liimfelf  was  foon  after 

brought  before  the  king.  Sunderland  by  an  artifice 
enfured  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  to  fave  him- 
felf  and  the  other  adherents  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
When  he  faw  Monmouth’s  letter  to  James,  and  heard 
the  difeoveries  made  by  Sheldon,  he  is  faid  to  have  ad- 
vifed  him,  that,  as  he  could  affure  him  of  the  certainty 
of  a  pardon,  he  ought  to  deny  what  he  had  faid  in  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  friends,  who  could  ferve  him  on  fome 
other  more  favourable  occafion.  The  credulous  duke, 
fwayed  by  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  fuppreffed  what 
he  had  faid  to  Sheldon,  when  he  was  examined  by  the 
king.  He  mentioned  nothing  of  the  concern  which 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  taken  in  the  invafion  ;  though 
a  point  on  which  James  was  already  fufficiently  inform- 
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ed.  D’Avaux,  the  French  minifter  to  the  States,  had  Britain. 

given  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  whole  conduct  of  - v — •*' 

the  prince  to  Louis  XIV.  who  had  ordered  it  to  be 
privately  communicated  to  the  king  of  England.  The 
miniller  who  had  been  fent  from  Holland  to  congra¬ 
tulate  James  on  the  fuppreffion  of  Argyle’s  rebellion, 
was  in  a  grievous  agony  when  he  heard  that  the  king 
was  refolved  to  fee  Monmouth.  “  Though  he  found 
that  he  faid  nothing  of  his  mailer  (faid  James),  he  was 
never  quiet  till  Monmouth  was  dead.” 

The  unfortunate  duke  made  various  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  mercy.  He  wrote  to  the  queen  dowager ;  he  fent 
a  letter  to  the  reigning  queen,  as  well  as  to  the  king 
himfelf.  He  begged  his  life,  when  admitted  into  his 
prefence,  with  a  meannefs  unfuitable  to  his  pretenfions 
and  high  rank.  But  all  his  entreaties  and  fubmiffions 
were  of  no  avail.  James  told  him,  that  he  was  much 
affefted  with  his  misfortunes,  but  that  his  crime  was 
too  dangerous  in  its  example  to  be  left  unpunifhed.  In 
his  laft  moments  he  behaved  with  a  magnanimity  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  former  courage.  When  he  came  to  the  fcaf- 
fold,  he  behaved  with  decency  and  even  with  dignity. 

Hefpoke  little;  he  made  no  confeffion  5  nor  did  he  ac- 
cufe  any  of  his  friends.  Circumftances  are  faid  to  have 
attended  his  death  that  created  a  horror  among  the 
fpedtators.  The  executioner  miffed  his  blow,  and  ftruck  Tem'uy 
him  flightly  on  the  fhoulder.  Monmouth  raifed  his  by 

head  from  the  block,  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  t[o„er  CU" 
as  if  reproaching  him  for  his  miltake.  He  ftruck  him 
twice  again,  but  with  feeble  ftrokes ;  and  then  threw 
the  axe  from  his  hands.  The  fheriff  forced  him  to  re¬ 
new  his  attempt  5  and  the  head  of  the  duke,  who  feemed 
already  dead,  was  at  laft  fevered  from  his  body.  2r>6 

Thofe  concerned  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth’s  confpi-  Rebels  cru#. 
racy  were  punifhed  with  the  Utmoft  feverity.  Imme- tieated. 
diately  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemore,  Feverfham  hanged 
up  above  20  prifoners  ;  and  was  proceeding  in  his  exe¬ 
cutions,  when  the  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  informed 
him  that  thefe  unhappy  men  were  now  by  law  intitled 
to  a  trial,  ar.d  that  their  execution  would  be  deemed  a 
real  murder.  Nineteen  were  put  to  death  in  the  fame 
manner  at  Bridgewater,  by  colonel  Kirke,  a  man  of  a 
favage  and  bloody  difpofition.  This  vile  fellow,  prac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  flaughter  at  Tangier,  where  he 
ferved  in  garrifon,  took  pleafure  in  committing  inftan- 
ces  of  wanton  barbarity.  He  ravaged  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  without  making  any  diftin&ion  between  friend 
and  foe.  His  own  regiment,  for  their  peculiar  barba¬ 
rity,  went  under  the  ironical  title  of  Kirke' s  lambs .  It 
doth  not,  however,  appear  that  thefe  cruelties  were 
committed  by  the  direction,  or  even  with  the  appro¬ 
bation,  of  James;  any  more  than  the  legal  {laughters 
that  were  committed  by  judge  Jefferies,  who  was  fent 
down  to  try  the  delinquents.  The  natural  brutality 
of  this  man’s  temper  was  inflamed  by  continual  intoxi¬ 
cation.  No  fewer  than  80/vere  executed  by  his  orders 
at  Dorchefter;  and  on  the  whole,  at  Exeter,  Taun¬ 
ton,  and  Wells,  250  are  computed  to  have  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  juftice  as  it  was  called ;  nor  were  women 
exempted  from  the  general  feverity,  but  fuffered  for 
harbouring  their  nearell  kindred.  Jefferies  on  his  re¬ 
turn  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  and  foon  after 
vetted  with  the  dignity  of  chancellor.  In  juftice  to  the 
king,  however,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  his  memoirs 
he  complains,  with  apparent  indignation,  of  “  the 
4  H  2  ftrange 
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ftrange  havock  made  by  Jefferies  and  ICirke  in  the  religion  would  then,  upon  a  fair  trial,  gain  the  viftory. 
J  weft  and  that  he  attributed  the  unpopularity,  which  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  fame  power  that  granted  liberty  of 
afterwards  deprived  him  of  the  crown,  to  the  violence  conference  might  reftrain  it  ;  and  the  Catholic  religion 
and  barbarity  of  tliofe  pretended  friends  of  his  autho-  alone  be  allowed  to  predominate.  He  therefore  iffued 


deavours 

eftabliih 

Popery. 


declaration  of  general  indulgence,  and  afferted  that 
non-conformity  to  the  eftablifhed  religion  was  no  longer 
penal.  In  Scotland,  he  ordered  his  parliament  to  grant 
a  toleration  only  to  the  Catholics,  without  interceding 
in  the  leal!  for  the  other  diffenters  who  were  much 
more  numerous.  In  Ireland,  the  Proteftants  were  to¬ 
tally  expelled  from  all  offices  of  truft  and  profit,  and 
Catholics  put  in  their  places.  Thefe  meafures  fuffi- 
ciently  difgufted  every  part  of  the  Britifh  empire  ;  but 
to  complete  the  work,  James  publicly  fent  the  earl  of 
Caftlemaine  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  or-  Jar 
der  to  exprefs  his  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  recon- 


rity.  He  even  aferibes  their  feverities,  in  fome  degree, 
to  a  formed  defign  of  rendering  hi3  government  odious 
to  his  fubjefts ;  and  from  hence  it  is  probable,  that  no 
exaft  or  impartial  accounts  of  thefe  cruelties  had 
reached  his  ears,  at  leal!  till  long  after  they  were  com¬ 
mitted. 

James  now  began  to  throw  off  the  mailt,  and  to  en- 
0  deavour  openly  to  eftabliih  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 

He  told  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  the  militia  were 
found  by  experience  to  be  of  no  ufe  ;  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  augment  the  Handing  army  ;  and  that  he  had 

employed  a  great  many  Catholic  officers,  in  whofe  fa-  _  ^ 

vour  he  had  thought  proper  to  difpenfe  with  the  tell  cile  his  kingdoms  to  the  Catholic  communion.  Thi3  Rome_ 


proceeding  was  too  precipitate  to  be  relilhed  even  by 
the  Pope  himfelf ;  and  therefore  the  only  return  he 
made  to  this  embaffy  was  the  fending  a  nuncio  into 
England.  The  nuncio  made  a  public  and  folemn  en- 


requirtd  to  be  taken  by  all  who  were  employed  by  the 
crown.  He  found  them  ufeful,  he  faid,  and  he  was 
determined  to  keep  them  employed.  Thefe  ftretches 
of  power  naturally  led  the  lords  and  commons  into 
fome  degree  of  oppofition  ;  but  they  foon  acquiefced  try  into  Windfor ;  which  did  not  fail  to  add  to  the 
46S  in  the  king’s  meafures,  and  then  the  parliament  was  general  difeontent ;  and  becaufe  the  duke  of  Somer- 
Parliament  diffolved  for  their  tardy  compliance.  This  was  happy  fet  refufed  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he  was  difmiffed 

diffalved.  yor  tjje  nation  ;  for  it  was  perhaps  impoffible  to  pick  f - - 1 - "  ~c - c  J*  ~r  “  l  "1 

out  another  houfe  of  commons  that  could  be  more 


:  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 


from  his  employment  of  c 
chamber. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Jefuits  were  permitted  to  ereft 
the  diffolution  of  this  parliament  was  generally  looked  colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  ex¬ 


ready  to  acquiefce  in  the  meafures  of  the  crown ;  but 


469 

Catholics 


upon  as  a  fign  that  James  never  intended  to  call  ano¬ 
ther. 

The  parliament  being  difmiffed,  James’s  next  ftep 
was  to  fecure  a  Catholic  intereft  in  the  privy  council. 
Accordingly  four  Catholic  lords  were  admitted,  viz. 
promoted.  pow;s>  Arundel,  Belafis,  and  Dovtr.  Sunderland, 
who  faw  that  the  only  way  to  gain  preferment  was  by 
Popery,  became  a  convert.  Rochefter,  the  treafurer, 
was  turned  out  of  his  office,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  con¬ 
form.  Even  in  Ireland,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond 
**  had  long  fupported  the  royal  caufe,  this  nobleman  was 
difplaced  as  being  a  Proteftant ;  and  the  lord  Tyrcon- 
nel,  a  furious  Roman-catholic,  was  placed  in  his  Head. 
In  his  zeal  for  Popery,  it  is  faid,  that  James  (looped 
fo  low  as  even  to  attempt  the  converfion  of  colonel 
Kirke :  but  the  daring  foldier  told  him,  that  he  was 
pre-engaged ;  for  he  had  promifed  the  king  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  when  he  was  quartered  at  Tangiers,  that,  if 
ever  he  changed  his  religion,  he  would  turn  Maho¬ 
metan. 

At  laft  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  began 


ercife  the  Catholic  worihip  in  the  moft  public  manner. 

Father  Francis,  a  benediftine  monk,  was  recommended  474 
by  the  king  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  for  the  Difpute 
degree  of  matter  of  arts.  The  univerfity  rejected  him"!‘th^e( 
on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  prefented  a  petition  to  Carabridt 
the  king,  befeeching  him  to  recal  his  mandate.  James 
difregarded  their  petition,  and  denied  their  deputies  a 
hearing  ;  the  vice-chancellor  himfelf  was  fummoned  to 
appear  before  the  high  commiffion  court,  and  deprived 
of  his  office  :  yet  the  univerfity  perfiited,  and  father 
Francis  was  refufed.  The  place  of  prefident  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  college  being  vacant,  the  king  fent  a  mandate  in 
favour  of  one  Farmer,  a  new  convert,  and  a  man  of 
bad  charafter  in  other  refpefts.  The  fellows  of  the 
college  made  very  fubmiffive  applications  for  recalling 
his  mandate ;  but  the  election  day  coming  on  before 
they  received  an  anfwer,  they  chofe  Dr  Hough,  a  man 
of  learning,  integrity,  and  refolution.  The  king  was 
incenfed  at  their  prefumption  ;  an  inferior  ecclefiaftical 
court  was  fent  down,  who  finding  Farmer  a  man  of 
fcandalous  charafter,  iffued  a  mandate  for  a  new  elec- 
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clergy  op-  to  take  the  alarm,  and  commenced  an  oppofition  to  tion.  The  man  now  recommended  by  the  king  was 
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pofe  thc  court  meafures.  The  pulpits  now  thundered  out  a- 
1  mea"  gainft  Popery ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  it  was  more  for- 
3‘  midable  from  the  fupport  granted  it  by  the  king.  It 
was  in  vain  that  James  attempted  to  impofe  lilence  on 
thefe  topics ;  inftead  of  avoiding  the  controverfy,  the 
Proteftant  preachers  purfued  it  with  greater  warmth. 

To  effeft  his  defigns,thekingdetermined  to  revive  the 
high  commiffion  court,  which  had  formerly  given  the 


doftor  Parker ;  a  man  of  an  abandoned  character,  but 
very  willing  to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
fellows  refufed  to  comply  with  this  injunction  ;  which 
fo  irritated  the  king,  that  he  came  down  to  Oxford  in 
perfon,  and  ordered  the  fellows  to  be  brought  before 
him.  He  reproached  them  with  their  infolence  and 
difobedience  ;  and  commanded  them  to  choofe  Parker 
without  delay.  Another  refufal  on  their  fide  ferved 


nation  fo  much  difguft,  and  which  had  been  abolifhed  ftill  more  to  exafperate  him  ;  and  finding  them  refolute 


for  ever  by  aft  of  parliament.  An  ecclefiaftical  com¬ 
miffion  was  iffued  out  anew,  by  which  feven  commif- 
fioners  were  inverted  with  a  full  and  unlimited  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  whole  church  of  England. — The  next  ftep 
was  to  allow  a  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  feftaries ;  and 
he  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 


in  the  defence  of  their  privileges,  he  ejefted  them  all 
except  two  from  their  benefices,  and  Parker  was  put 
in  poffeffion  of  the  place.'  Upon  this,  the  college  was  Col  lege  fif 
filled  with  Catholics;  and  Charnock,  one  of  the  twoed with C> 
that  remained,  was  made.vice-prefident.  tholics. 

la  1688,  a  fecond  declaration  for  liberty  of  cou- 
fcience 


r  fa¬ 
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Britain,  fcience  was  publifhed  almoft  in  the  fame  terms  with  the 
former ;  but  with  this  peculiar  injunction,  that  all  di¬ 
vines  Ihould  read  it  after  feryice  in  their  churches.  The 
clergy  refolved  to  difobey  this  order.  Loyde  bifhop 
of  St  Afaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely, 
Lake  of  Chichelter,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Tre- 
lawney  of  Briital,  together  with  Sancroft  the  primate, 
concerted  an  addrefs  in  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which,  with  the  warmeft  expreffions  of  zeal  and  fub- 
mifiion,  remonftrated  that  they  could  not  read  his  de¬ 
claration  confiftent  with  their  confciences,  or  the  r e- 
fpeCt  they  owed  the  Proteftant  religion.  The  king  re¬ 
ceived  their  petition  with  marks  of  furprife  and  dif- 
pleafure.  He  faid  he  did  not  expert  fuch  an  addrefs 
from  the  church  of  England,  particularly  from  fome 
amongft  them  ;  and  peififted  in  his  orders  for  their  o- 
beying  his  mandate. 

As  the  petition  was  delivered  in  private,  the  king 
fummoned  the  biihops  before  the  council,  and  there 
queftioned  them  whether  they  would  acknowledge  it. 
They  for  fome  time  declined  giving  an  anfwer  ;  but 
being  urged  by  the  chancellor,  they  at  laft  owned  the 
sfhop-  im-  petition.  On  their  refufal  to  give  bail,  an  order  was 
ifoned.  immediately  drawn  for  their  commitment  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  crown  lawyers  received  directions  to  profecute 
them  for  a  feditious  libel.  The  king  gave  orders  that 
they  Ihould  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  by  water,  as  the 
ae  whole  whole  city  was  in  commotion  in  their  favour.  The 
y  in  com- people  were  no  fooner  informed  of  their  danger,  than 
|  they  ran  to  the  river-ftde  in  prodigious  multitudes, 

craving  their  bleffing  ;  calling  upon  heaven  to  proteCt 
them,  &c.  The  very  foldiers  by  whom  they  were 
guarded,  kneeled  down  before  them,  and  implored 
their  forgivennefs. 

The  29th  of  June  1 688  was  fixed  for  the  trial  of.the 
biihops  ;  and  their  return  was  ftill  more  fplendidly  at¬ 
tended  than  their  imprifonment.  Twenty- nine  peeis, 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  and  an  immenfe  crowd 
of  people,  waited  upon  them  to  Weftminfter-hall.  The 
difpute  was  learnedly  managed  by  the  lawyers  on  both 
fides.  The  jury  withdrew  into  a  chamber  where  they 
palled  the  whole  night ;  but  next  morning  they  returned 
into  court,  and  pronounced  the  biihops  not  guilty, 
quilted.  Weftminfter-hall  inllantly  rang  with  loud  acclamations, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
city.  They  even  reached  the  camp  at  Hounflow,  where 
the  king  was  at  dinner  in  lord  Feverfham’s  tent.  His 
majefty  demanding  the  caufe  of  thofe  rejoicings,  and 
being  informed  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  foldiers 
fhouting  for  the  delivery  of  the  biihops ;  “  Call  you 
that  nothing !  (cried  he)  ;  but  fo  much  the  worfe  for 
them.”  Immediately  after  this,  the  king  ftruck  out 
two  of  the  judges,  Powel  and  Holloway-,  who  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  favour  the  biihops.  He  ilfued  orders  to  pro¬ 
fecute  all  thofe  clergymen  who  had  not  read  his  decla¬ 
ration,  and  all  had  rtfufed  it  except  200.  He  lent  alfo 
a  mandate  to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  had  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  college,  to  eletft  for  prelident,  in  the 
room  of  Parker  lately  deceafcd,  one  Gifford,  a  doctor 
1^7  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  titular  bilhop  of  Madura, 
ch-  As  the  king  found  the  clergymen  every  where  averfe 
11 1  to  the to  k’s  meafures,  he  was  willing  next  to  try  what  he 
''teftant  cou^  do  with  the  army.  He  thought  if  one  regiment 
[riigiou,  Ihould  promife  implicit  obedience,  their  example  would 
foon  induce  others  to  comply.  He  therefore  ordered 
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of  the  regiments  to  be  drawn  up  in  his  prefence,  Bntam 
and  delired  that  fuch  as  were  againft  his  late  declaration  »  J 
of  liberty  of  confidence  Ihould  lay  down  their  arms. 

He  was  furprifed  to  fee  the  whole  battalion  ground 
their  arms,  except  two  officers  and  a  few  Roman- 
catholic  foldiers. — A  fortunate  circumftance  happened  a;8 
about  this  time  in  his  family.  A  few  days  before  the  Birth  of  3 
acquittal  of  the  bifhops,  the  queen  was  brought  to  bedP”n.ce 
of  a  fon,  who  was  baptifed  by  the  name  of  James.  aIes* 
This  would,  if  any  thing  eould  at  that  time,  have  fer- 
ved  to  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne  :  but  fo  great  was 
the  animofity  againft  him,  that  a  ftory  was  propagated 
that  the  child  was  fuppofititious  ;  and  fo  great  was  the 
monarch’s  pride,  that  he  fcorned  to  take  any  precau¬ 
tions  to  refute  the  calumny. 

Though  the  euthufiafm  of  James  himfelf  bordered 
upon  madnefs,  the  moft  wild  of  his  religious  projects 
feem  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  his  enemies  to  accom-  2jg 
plifti  his  ruin.  The  earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  he  chiefly  Treachery 
trufted,  was  a  man  of  abandoned  principles,  infatiable  Sunder- 
avarice,  and  fitted  by  nature  for  ftratagem,  deception,  'ant*’ 
and  intrigue.  The  love  of  money  was  his  ruling  paffion, 
and  he  fold  his  influence  to  the  higheft  bidder.  To  fuch 
a  degree  was  he  mercenary,  that  he  became  at  once  the 
penfioner  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  king  of  s8o 
France.  The  former,  who  had  long  fixed  his  eye  on  the  Schemes  of 
Englifti  throne,  watched  James’s  motions,  and  took  prinee 
every  advantage  of  his  errors.  He  had  laid  his  fchemes  °  ran®e” 
fo  extenfively,  that  nothing  but  the  birth  of  a  male 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England  could  poffibly  prevent 
him  from  an  almoft  immediate  poffeffion  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  render  two  thirds  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  interefted  in  his  fuccefs.  The  treaty 
of  Augfburg,  formed  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
could  not  accomplilh  its  object  without  the  acceffion  of 
England.  The  houfe  of  Auftria,  in  both  its  branches, 
preferred  their  political  views  to  their  zeal  for  the  Ro- 
mifh  faith,  and  promoted  the  .dethronement  of  James 
as  the  only  means  to  humble  Louis  XIV.  Odefchalchi, 
who  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XI.  filled  then  the 
papal  chair,  was  gained  to  the  meafures  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  by  other  confiderations,  as  well  as  through 
his  fixed  averfion  to  France.  The  prkice  of  Orange 
fent  his  intimate  friend  the  prince  of  Vaudemont  to- 
Rome,  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  Pope.  He  explained 
to  his  Holinefs,  that  the  Catholic  princes  were  in  the 
wrong  to  expert  any  advantage  to  their  faith  from 
James,  as  his  being  a  declared  Papift  rendered  his  peo¬ 
ple  averfe  to  all  his  meafures.  As  for  himfelf,  ihould 
he  have  the  good  fortune  to  mount  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  might  take  any  ftep  in  favour  of  the  Roman- 
catholics  without  jealoufy ;  and  he  promifed  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  toleration  for  the  Papifts,  Ihould  the  Pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  king,  of  Spain,  favour  his  attempt. 

This  negociation  procured  the  defired  effect.  Innocent 
contributed,  with  the  money  of  the  church,  to  expel  a* 
Roman-catholic  prince  from  his  throne. 

Though  the  conteft  with  the  bifliops  had  completed 
the  king’s  unpopularity,  he  derived  the  fuddennefs  oF 
his  ruin  from  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  That  cir¬ 
cumftance  increafed  the  fears  of  his  fubje&s  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  raifed  his  fecurity  and  hopes.  In  the  reign  of 
a  prince  to  be  educated  under  the  prejudices  of  fuch  * 
father  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  the  fame  unconfti- 
tutioual  meafures  could  be  expected-  So  low  indeed* 


He  applies 
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was  his  credit  funk  among  liis  people  at  this  time,  and 
fuch  prefcience  they  all  feemed  to  have  of  his  fate,  that 
the  child  had  like  to  have  died  before  a  wet  nurfe  could 
be  procured  to  fuckle  him. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  feeing  the  national  difcontent 
now  railed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  refolved  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  He  began  by  giving  one  Dykevelt,  his 
envoy,  inftrudlions  to  apply  in  his  name  to  every  reli¬ 
gious  fed  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  church-party  he 
fent  afliirances  of  favour  and  regard  ;  and  protefted, 
that  his  education  in  Holland  had  no  way  prejudiced 
him  again!!  epifcopacy.  To  the  non-conformills  he  fent 
exhortations,  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  infidious  careffes 
of  their  known  enemy,  but  to  wait  for  a  real  and  fin- 
By  whom  cere  protedtor,  &c.  In  confequence  of  thefe  infinua- 
he  is  invited  tions,  the  prince  foon  received  invitations  from  the  mod 
hnd  El  g*  confiderabk  perfons  in  the  kingdom.  Admirals  Her¬ 
bert  and  Ruffel  affured  him  in  perfon  of  their  own  and 
the  national  attachment.  Henry  Sidney,  brother  to 
Algernon,  and  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  came 
over  to  him  with  affurances  of  an  univerfal  combination 
againd  the  king.  Lord  Dumblaine,  fon  to  the  earl  of 
Danby,  being  mader  of  a  frigate,  made  feveral  voyages 
to  Holland,  and  carried  from  many  of  the  nobility 
tenders  of  duty  and  even  confiderable  fums  of  money 
to. the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  after,  the  bifhop  of 
London,  the  earls  of  Danby,  Nottingham,  Devonfhire, 
Dorfet,  and  feveral  other  lords,  gentlemen,  and  princi¬ 
pal  citizens,  united  in  their  addreffes  to  him,  and  in- 
treated  his  fpeedy  defcent.  The  people,  though  long 
divided  between  whig  and  tory,  now  joined  againd 
their  unhappy  fovereign  as  a  common  enemy.  William 
therefore  determined  to  accept  of  their  invitations;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  as  he  perceived  the  malecontents 
had  conducted  themfelves  with  prudence  and  fecrecy. 
Having  the  principal  fervauts  of  James  in  pay,  he  was 
minutely  informed  of  the  mod  fecret  aftions  and  even 
defigns  of  that  prince.  His  intelligence  came,  through 
Sidney,  from  Sunderland,  who  betrayed  the  very  mea 
fures  which  he  himfelf  had  advifed.  The  prince  had  a 
fleet  ready  to  fail,  and  troops  provided  for  adlion,  be- 
fore  the  beginning  of  June  1688. 

James  The  king  of  France  was  the  fir (l  who  gave  James 

warned  of  warning  of  his  danger,  and  offered  to  affift  him  in  re- 
pelling  it.  But  he  declined  this  friendly  offer,  left  it 
XIV.  fhould  be  faid  that  he  had  entered  into  a  private  treaty 
with  that  monarch  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Proteftant 
religion.  Being  alfo  deceived  and  betrayed  by  Sunder¬ 
land,  he  had  the  weaknefs  to  believe,  that  the  reports 
of  an  invafion  were  invented  in  order  to  frighten  him 
into  a  ftrid!  connexion  with  France.  He  gave  credit 
to  the  repeated  affurances  of  the  Hates,  that  the  arma¬ 
ment  prepared  in  their  ports  was  not  defigned  againd 
England.  Nay,  he  even  believed  the  affertions  of  the 
prince  himfelf,  whofe  intered  it  was  to  deceive.  Sun¬ 
derland  defcanted  againd  the  polfibility  of  an  invafion, 
and  turned  to  ridicule  all  who  believed  the  report. 
Having  by  the  prior  confent  of  James  taken  poffcflion 
of  all  the  foreign  correfpondence,  he  fuppreffed  every 
intelligence  that  might  alarm;  and  even  all  others  whom 
James  truded,  except  Dartmouth,  affedtedlong  to  give 
no  faith  to  the  reports  of  an  invafion. 

He  rejtdls  Louis  finding  his  fird  offers  rejedled,  next  propofed 
all  afliil-  to  march  down  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dutch 
auce.  provinces,  and  thus  detain  their  forces  at  home  for 
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their  own  defence.  But  thispropofal  met  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  reception  than  the  former.  Still  Louis  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  abandon  a  friend  and  ally  whofe  intered  he  re¬ 
garded  as  clofely  connedled  with  his  own.  He  ven¬ 
tured  to  remonftrate  with  the  Dutch  againd  the  pre¬ 
parations  they  were  making  to  invade  England.  The 
Hutch  treated  liis  vemonltrance  as  an  officious  imperti¬ 
nence,  and  James  himfelf  declined  his  mediation, 
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The  king  of  England,  having  thus  rejedled  the  af-  His  afto- ■ 
~  P.  „  .  *2  .  .  .  ,  •.  nnTtmmat 


fi dance  of  his  friends,  and  being  left  to  face  the  danger 


alone,  was  aftouifhed  with  an  advice  from  his  minider 
in  Holland,  that  an  invafion  was  not  only  projedled,  iiivahon. 
but  avowed.  When  he  fird  read  the  letter  containing 
this  information,  he  grew  pale,  and  the  letter  dropt 
from  his  hand.  He  faw  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  de¬ 
finition,  and  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply  for  protec¬ 
tion.  In  this  emergency,  Louis  wrote  to  James  in  his 
own  hand,  that  to  divert  the  Dutch  from  their  intend¬ 
ed  invafion  of  England,  he  would  lay  liege  to  Mae- 
dricht  with  30,000  men.  James  communicated  this 
intelligence  to  Sunderland,  and  he  to  the  ptTn'ce  of 
Orange.  Six  tlionfand  men  were  thrown  into  Mae- He  is  ai 
dricht;  and  the  delign  of  Louis,  as  being  impra&ica-  bmayedJ 
ble,  was  laid  afide.  On  this,  Louis,  being  difgnfled  SuK  erb-’l 
with  James,  turned  his  arm3  towards  Germany.  The 
dauphin  laid  liege  to  Philipfburgh  on  the  5th  of  Octo¬ 
ber;  and  prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  by  throwing  a 
llrong  garrifon  into  Cologn,  effedfually  feemed  the 
dates  of  Holland  from  any  Bidden  danger  from  the 
arms  of  France.  ^ 

James  had  now  no  refource  but  in  retreating  from  janic,  ^ 
thofe  precipitate  meafures  which  had  plunged  him  into  tempts  !j 
inextricable  dittrefs.  He  paid  court  to  the  Dutch,  and  Fr.lf>  ^ 
offered  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  for  their lu 
common  fecurity.  Fie  replaced  in  all  the  counties  of  la 
England  all  the  deputy  lieutenants  and  judices  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  commilfions  for  their  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  ted  and  penal  laws.  He  redored  the  char¬ 
ters  of  fuch  corporations  as  he  hadpoffeffed  himielfof; 
he  annulled  the  high  commiffion  court;  he  reinfiated 
the  expelled  prefident  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  college ; 
and  was  even  reduced  to  carefs  thofe  bimops  whom  he 
had  fo  lately  perfecuted  and  infnlted.  2gg 

AH  thefe  conceffions,  however,  were  now  too  late ',  Butin  m 
they  were  regarded  as  the  effe&s  of  fear,  and  not  of  re¬ 
pentance.  Indeed,  it  is  faid,  he  very  foon  gave  proofs 
of  his  infincerity :  for,  hearing  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  difperfed,  he  recalled  thofe  conceffions  he  had  made 
in  favour  of  Magdalen  college  ;  and  to  fhow  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Romiih  church,  at  the  baptifm  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  he  appointed  the  pope  one  of  the 
fponfors.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  William  fet  fail  from  Helvoetfluys  wiinaraj 
with  a  fleet  of  near  500  vcffels,  and  an  army  of  above  lands  in 
14,000  men.  Fortune,  however,  feemed  at  firft  every  Englam 
way  unfavourable  to  liis  enterprise.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  dreadful  {form ;  but  he  foon  refitted  his 
fleet,  and  again  fet  fail  for  England.  It  was  given  out 
that  this  invafion  was  defigned  for  the  coafts  of  Fiance ; 
and  many  of  the  Englifii,  who  faw  the  fleet  pafs  along 
their  coafts,  little  fufpedled  the  place  of  its  deflination. 

It  happened  that  the  fame  wind  which  fent  the  Dutch 
to  their  place  of  deflination,  detained  the  Englilh  fleet 
in  the  river:  fo  that  the  Dutch  paffed  the  ftraits 
of  Dover  without  moleftation  ;  and  after  a  voyage 

of 
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of  two  days,  landed  at  Broxholme  in  Torbay,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  the  anniverfary  of  the  gunpowder 
treafon. 

But  though  the  invitation  from  the  Englifh  was  very 
general,  the  prince  for  fome  time  had  the  mortification 
to  find  himfelf  joined  by  very  few.  He  continued  for 
ten  days  in  expe&ation  of  being  joined  by  the  malecon- 
tents,  and  at  lafl  was  going  to  defpair  offuccefs.  But 
juft  when  he  began  to  deliberate  about  reimbarking 
his  forces,  he  was  joined  by  feveral  perfons  of  confe- 
quence,  and  the  whoie  country  foon  after  flocked  to 
his  ftandard.  The  firft  perfon  that  joined  the  prince 
was  major  Burrington,  and  he  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  gentry  of  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Somerfet.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  made  propofals  for  an  affociation, 
which  was  figned  by  great  numbers ;  and  every  day 
there  appeared  fome  effett  of  that  univerfal  combination 
into  which  the  nation  had  entered  againft  the  meafures 
of  the  king. 

This  was  followed  by  the  defe&ion  of  the  army. 
Loid  Colchefter,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Rivers,  firft  deferted 
to  the  prince.  Lord  Cornbury,  fon  to  the  earlofCla- 
rendon,  carried  oiftlie  greateft  part  of  three  regiments 
of  cavalry  at  once  ;  and  feveral  officers  ©f  diftinftion 
informed  Feveriham  their  general,  that  they  could  not 
in  honour  fight  againft  the  prince  of  Orange.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  this  the  unhappy  monarch  found  himfelf  deferted 
by  his  own  fervants  and  creatures.  Lord  Churchill  had 
been  raifed  from  the  rank  of  a  page,  and  had  been  in¬ 
verted  with  an  high  command  in  the  army;  he  had 
been  created  a  peer,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the 
king’s  bounty:  yet  even  he  deferted  among  the  reft; 
and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton  natural  fon 
to  the  late  king,  colonel  Berkly,  and  fome  others. 

In  this  univerfal  defeftion,  James,  not  knowing  where 
to  turn,  began  to  think  of  requefting  affiftance  from 
France  when  it  was  now  too  late.  He  wrote  to  Leo¬ 
pold  emperor  of  Germany:  but  in  vain;  that  monarch 
only  returning  for  anfwer,  That  what  he  had  forefeen 
had  happened.  James  had  fome  dependance  on  his 
fleet ;  but  they  were  entirely  difaffcdled.  In  a  word, 
his  interefts  were  deferted  by  all,  for  he  had  long  de¬ 
ferted  them  himfelf.  He  ftill  found  his  army,  however, 
to  amount  to  20,000  men  ;  and  had  he  led  them  im¬ 
mediately  to  battle,  it  is  poflible  they  might  then  have 
fought  in  h is  favour.  But  James’s  misfortunes  had  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  natural  firmnefs  and  refolution  ;  and, 
feeing  himfelf  deferted  by  thofe  in  whom  he  thought 
he  could  have  placed  moft  confidence,  he  became  fufpi- 
cious  of  all.  and  was  in  a  manner  deprived  even  of  the 
power  of  deliberation.  In  this  extremity  of  diftrefs,  the 
prince  of  Denmark,  and  Anne  James’3  favourite  daugh¬ 
ter,  perceiving  the  defperation  of  his  circumftances, 
cruelly  refolved  to  take  part  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  ftung  with 
the  moft  bitter  anguilh.  “  God  help  me  (cried  he),  my 
own  children  have  forfaken  me.”  To  add  to  his  diftrefs 
as  a  parent,  he  was  accufed  of  being  acceffary  to  the 
death  of  his  own  child.  Her  nurfe,  and  her  uncle  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  went  up  and  down  like  diftra&ed 
perfons,  affirming  that  the  Papifts  had  murdered  the 
princefs.  They  publicly  afked  the  queen’s  fervants 
whither  they  had  conveyed  her  ?  and  they  contributed 
to  inflame  the  populace,  whofe  zeal  had  already  infla¬ 
med  them  to  tumult  and  diforder.  It  was,  however. 


foon  known  that  fire  fled,  under  the  condutt  of  the  Britain, 
bifliop  of  London,  to  Northampton.  v— J 

On  the  30th  of  November  16P8,  James  fent  three  of  Hauglty 
his  noblemen  to  treat  wit!:  the  prince  of  Orange.  But  behaviour 
though  the  latter  knew  very  well  that  the  king’s  com- of  William. 
mifTi oners  we  e  in  Iris  interefts,  h:8  behaviour  fhowed 
plainly  that  he  now  thought  the  time  of  treating  was 
part:.  For  fome  time  he  would  not  admit  them  to  an 
audience ;  and,  when  he  did,  would  give  no  fatisfa&ory 
anfwer.  James  now  began  to  be  afraid  of  his  perfonal 
fafety.  But.  what  moft  affetled  him  was  the  terrors  of 
the  queen  for  herfdf  and  her  infant  fon.  He  therefore 
refolved  to  fend  them  abroad.  They  crofted  the  river 
in  a  boat,  at  Whitehall,  in  a  ftormy  and  rainy  day. 

They  were  carried  to  Gravefend  in  a  coach,  under 
the  condutt  of  the  count  de  Lauzun.  A  yacht,  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  Gray,  which  lay  there  ready 
for  the  purpofe,  foon  tranfported  them  in  fafety  to 
Calais.  29  j 

The  king  was  now  fo  difpirited  and  diftra&ed,  that  James  at- 
he  refolved  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  once,  and  thus  tempts  t© 
throw  every  thing  into  confuiion.  Fie  threw  the  great 
feal  into  the  Thames  ;  he  left  none  with  any  authority 
to  condu&  affairs  in  his  abfence  ;  and  he  vainly  hoped 
to  derive  advantage  to  his  affairs  from  anarchy  and  dif-  . 
order.  About  twelve  at  night,  on  the  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  difguifed  himfelf,  took  a  boat  at  Whitehall,  and 
crofted  the  river.  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  another 
friend,  met  him  at  Vauxhall  with  horfes.  He  mounted ; 
and  being  conduced  through  by-ways,  by  a  guide,  he 
paffed  in  the  night-time  to  the  Medway,  which  he 
crofted  by  Ailesford-bridge.  At  Woolpeck  he  took 
frelh  horfes,  fent  thither  before  by  Sheldon  one  of  his 
equerries  who  was  in  the  fecret  of  his  flight.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  ten  o’clock  at  Embyfetry  near  Feverfham, 
where  a  cuilomhoufe  hoy,  hired  by  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
lay  ready  to  receive  them  on  board.  But  the  wind 
blew  freffi,  and  the  veffel  had  no  ballad.  The  mafter, 
therefore,  eaftly  perfuaded  the  king  to  permit  him  to 
take  in  ballaft  at  Shilnefs.  It  being  half  ebb  when  they 
ran  athore,  they  defigned  to  fail  as  foon  as  the  veffel 
ftiould  be  afloat.  But  when  the  veffel  was  almoft  afloat,  i?feize<lanJ 
Ihe  was  boarded  by  three  fifher-boats  belonging  to  Fe-  intuited . 
verfliam,  containing  50  men.  They  feized  the  king  and 
his  two  companions,  under  pretence  of  their  being  Pa¬ 
pifts  that  wanted  to  efcape  from  the  kingdom.  They 
turned  up  Feverfham  water  with  the  tjde;  but  ftill  the 
king  remained  unknown.  Sir  Edward  Hales  placed 
privately  50  guineas  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  as  an 
earneft  of  more  fhould  he  permit  them  to  efcape.  Fie 
promifed  :  but  was  fo  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that 
he  took  what  money  they  had,  under  pretence  of  fecu- 
ring  it  from  the  feamen  ;  and,  having  pofleffed  himfelf 
of  their  all,  he  left  them  to  their  fate.  The  unfortunate 
fugitives  were  at  length  carried  in  a  coach  to  Feverfham, 
amid  the  infults,  clamours,  and  fhouts,  of  the  failors. 

When  the  king  was  brought  to  the  inn,  a  feaman,  who 
had  ferved  under  him,  knew  him,  and  melted  into  tears  ; 
and  James  himfelf  was  fo  much  moved  at  this  inftance 
of  his  affe&ion,  that  he  wept.  The  other  fifhermen,  who 
had  treated  him  with  fuch  indignity  before,  when  they 
faw  his  tears,  fell  upon  their  knees.  The  lower  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  whole  village  gathered  round  him  ; 
but  the  better  fort  fled  from  his  prefence.  The  Tea¬ 
men,  however,  formed  themfelves  into  a  guard  round 
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Britain,  him,  and  declared  that  “  a  hair  of  his  head  ffiould  not 
be  touched.”  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  James  Oxendon, 
335  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  him  from  the  rabble, 
His  ^Teat  came  with  the  militia  to  prevent  hisefcape.  The  king 
dilrefs.  found  a  change  in  his  condition  when  he  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  failors.  The  commanders  of  the 
militia  ffiowed  him  no  refpeft.  He  was  even  infulted 
by  the  common  foldiers.  A  letter  which  he  intended 
to  fend  to  London  for  clothes,  a  change  of  linen,  and 
fome  money,  was  ftopped  by  thofe  who  pretended  to 
protedl  his  perfon. 

All  things  in  the  mean  time  ran  into  confufion  at 
London,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  exercifed  in  his  own 
perfon  all  the  functions  of  royalty.  He  iffued  a  decla¬ 
ration  to  the  difbanded  army  to  reaffemble  themfelves. 
He  ordered  the  fecretary  at  war  to  bring  him  a  lift  of 
the  king’s  troops.  He  commanded  the  lord  Churchill 
to  colleft  his  troop  of  horfe-guards.  He  fent  the  duke 
of  Grafton  to  take  poffeffion  in  his  name  of  Tilbury 
fort.  The  affembly  of  peers  adjourned  to  the  council- 
chamber  at  Whitehall;  and,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
legality  to  their  meeting,  chofe  the  marquis  of  Hali¬ 
fax  for  their  prefident.  While  this  affembly  was  fitting, 
on  the  i  3  th  of  December,  a  poor  countryman,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  James,  brought  an  open  letter  from 
that  unfortunate  prince  to  London.  It  had  no  fuper- 
fcription  ;  and  it  was  addreffed  to  none.  It  contained, 
in  one  fentence  only,  his  deplorable  condition  when  in 
the  hands  of  a  defperate  rabble.  This  poor  meflenger 
of  their  fallen  fovereign  had  long  waited  at  the  council 
door,  without  being  able  to  attract  the  notice  of  any 
who  palled.  The  earl  of  Mulgrave  at  length,  apprifed 
of  his  bufinefs,  had  the  courage  to  introduce  him  to 
the  council.  He  delivered  his  open  letter,  and  told 
the  ftate  of  the  king  with  tears.  The  affembly  were 
fo  much  moved,  that  they  fent  the  earl  of  Feverlham 
with  200  of  the  guards  towards  Feverlham.  His  in- 
ftrutlions  were  to  refcue  him  firft  from  danger,  and  af- 
-  terwards  to  attend  him  to  the  fea-coaft,  lhould  he  choofe 
Jam  J  re-  t0  retire.  He  chofe,  however,  to  return  to  London  ; 
turns  to  but  the  prince  of  Orange  fent  a  meffage  to  him,  delir- 
.London.  fog  him  to  advance  no  nearer  the  capital  than  Rochefter. 

The  meffenger  miffed  James  by  the  way.  The  king 
fent  Feverlham  with  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
requeuing  his  prefence  in  London  to  fettle  the  nation. 
He  himfelf  proceeded  to  that  place,  and  arrived  on 
the  1 6th  of  December.  Doubting  the  fidelity  of  the 
troops  who  were  quartered  at  Weftminfter,  he  chofe 
to  pals  through  the  city  to  Whitehall.  Never  prince 
returning  with  victory  to  his  capital  was  received  with 
louder  acclamations  of  joy.  All  the  ftreets  were  co¬ 
vered  with  bonfires.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  the  air 
was  rent  with  repeated  Ihouts  of  gladnefs.  All  orders 
of  men  crowded  to  his  coach ;  and,  when  he  arrived 
at  Whitehall,  his  apartments  were  crowded  with  people 
who  came  to  exprefs  their  joy  at  his  return. 

The  prince  of  Orange  received  the  news  of  his  re¬ 
turn  with  an  haughty  air.  His  aim  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  was  to  force  him  by  threats  and  feverities  to  re- 
linquilh  the  throne.  The  Dutch  guards  were  ordered 
to  take  poffeffion  of  Whitehall,  and  to  difplace  the 
Command-  Englilh.  The  king  was  foon  after  commanded  by  a 
ed  byWil-  meffage,  which  he  received  in  bed  at  midnight,  to 
ham  to  jeave  |,js  palace  next  morning,  and  to  depart  for  Ham, 
nalace  **  a  feat  of  the  duchefs  of  Lauderdale’s.  He  defired, 
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however,  permlffron  to  retire  to  Rochefter,  a  town  not  Britain  , 
far  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  oppofite  to  France.  This  y— 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  it  was  now  perceived  that 
the  harflr  meafures  of  the  prince  had  taken  effect,  and 
that  the  king  meditated  an  efcape  to  France. 

The  king,  furrounded  by  the  Dutch  guards,  arrived 
at  Rochefter  on  the  1 9th  of  December.  The  reftraint  ;j 
put  upon  his  perfon,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  forced  from  London,  railed  the  indignation  of 
many,  and  the  compaffion  of  all.  The  Englilh  army, 
both  officers  and  foldiers,  began  to  murmur ;  and  had  it  ! 

net  been  for  the  timidity  and  precipitation  of  James  ;j 

himfelf,  the  nation  had  certainly  returned  to  their  al- 
legiance.  Fie  remained  three  nights  at  Rochefter,  in  He  is  pri 
the  midft  of  a  few  faithful  friends.  The  earls  of  Ar-f  '1 
ran,  Dumbarton,  Ailelhury,  Litchfield,  and  Middle-  \ 

ton,  werethere;  and,  with  otherofficers  of  merit,  thegal-  ’ 

lant  lord  Dundee.  They  argued  againft  his  flight  with 
united  efforts.  Several  bilhops,  fome  peers,  and  many 
officers,  intreated  his  ftay  in  fome  part  of  England. 

Meffage  followed  meffage  from  London.  They  repre- 
fented  that  the  opinions  of  men  began  to  change,  and  1 

that  events  would  daily  rife  in  favour  of  his  authority.  H 

Dundee  added  his  native  ardour  to  his  advice.  “The 
queftion,  Sir,  (laid  he),  is,  Whether  you  lhall  ftay  in  ] 
England,  or  fly  to  France  ?  Whether  you  lhall  truft 
the  returning  zeal  of  your  native  fnbjefts,  or  rely  on  !( 
a  foreign  power  ?  Here  you  ought  to  Hand.  Keep  1 
poffeffion  of  a  part,  and  the  whole  will  fubmit  by  de¬ 
grees.  Refume  the  fpirit  of  a  king.  Summon  your 
fubjedls  to  their  allegiance.  Your  army,  though  dif¬ 
banded,  is  not  difperfed.  Give  me  your  commifiion. 

I  will  gather  1 0,000  of  your  troops.  I  will  carry  your  ■ 
ftandard  at  their  head  through  England,  and  drive  be¬ 
fore  you  the  Dutch  and  their  prince.”  The  king  re¬ 
plied,  “  that  he  believed  it  might  be  done ;  but  that  it  •  j 
would  raife  a  civil  war,  and  he  would  not  do  fo  much 
mifehief  to  a  nation  that  would  fo  foon  come  to  their  I 
fenfes  again.”  Middleton  urged  his  ftay,  though  in 
the  remote!!  part  of  the  kingdom.  “  Your  majefty, 

(faid  he),  may  throw  things  into  confufion  by  your  de¬ 
parture  ;  but  it  will  be  but  the  anarchy  of  a  month;  a  , 
new  government  will  foon  be  fettled,  and  you  and  your 
family  will  be  ruined.”  Thefe  fpirited  remonftrances 
had  no  effect  upon  James.  He  refolved  to  quit  the  But  ref 
kingdom ;  and  having  communicated  his  defign  to  a 
few  of  his  friends,  he  paffed  at  midnight  through  the 
back-door  of  the  houfe  where  he  lodged,  and  with  his  j 
fort  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  Biddulph  one  of  his  fer- 
vants,  went  in  a  boat  to  a  fmack,  which  lay  waiting 
for  him  without  the  fort  of  Sheernefs.  By  reafon  of 
a  hard  gale  they  were  forced  to  bear  up  toward  Leigh, 
and  to  anchor  on  the  Effex-fide,  under  the  lee  of  the 
land.  When  the  gale  flackened,  they  reached  the 
Buoy  of  the  Narrows  without  tacking  ;  but  not  being  ] 
able  to  weather  the  Goodwin,  they  were  forced  to  fail  il 
through  the  downs.  Seven  fhips  lay  there  at  anchor  ; 
but  the  fmack  paffed  unqueftiorted  along.  Unable  to  .Jl 
fetch  Calais,  ffie  bore  away  for  Boulogne,  and  anchored  He  fanJj 
before  Ambleteufe,  The  king  landed  at  three  o’clock  France, || 
in  the  morning  of  Tuefday,  December  25th  ;  and  ta¬ 
king  poll,  foon  joined  his  queen  at  St  Germains. 

James  having  thus  abandoned  his  dominions,  the  1 

prince  of  Orange  remained  mailer  of  them  of  courfe.  [(>. 
By  the  advice  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  only  member 

of  I 
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Britain,  of  the  legiflature  remaining,  he  was  defired  to  fummon 
v— '  a  parliament  by  circular  letters;  but  the  prince,  unwil¬ 
ling  to  aft  upon  fo  imperfeft  an  authority,  convened 
all  the  members  who  had  fat  in  the  houfe  of  commons 
during  any  parliament  of  Charles  II.  and  to  thefe  were 
added  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  fifty  of  the  common 
council  of  London  ;  and  the  prince,  being  thus  fup- 
ported  by  an  affembly  deriving  its  authority  from  him¬ 
felf,  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  counties  and  corpora- 
J  30,  tions  of  England  to  call  a  new  parliament. 

1 1  ,e  throne  The  houfe  being  met,  which  was  moftly  compofed 
u  dared  va-0f  the  Whig  party,  thanks  were  given  to  the  prince  of 
J  lC‘  Orange  for  the  deliverance  he  had  brought  them  ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  fettle  the  kingdom.  A  vote 
foon  palled  both  houfes,  that  king  James  II.  having 
1  j|  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conllitution  of  the  kingdom, 

by  breaking  the  original  contraft  between  the  king  and 
I  his  people,  and  having  by  the  advice  of  Jefuits  and 

other  wicked  perfons  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdi- 
I  cated  the  government ;  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby 

fg  20z  vacant. 

et  ilham  The  king  being  thus  depofed,  it  was  eafy  for  Wil¬ 
ls  fed  to  the  i;am  to  get  himfelf  appointed  as  his  fucceffor.  Pro- 
*  ereignty.p0fal3  were  made  for  elefting  a  regent.  Others  were 
for  inverting  the  princefs  of  Orange  with  regal  power, 
and  declaring  the  young  prince  fuppofititious.  To 
thefe  propofals,  however,  William  oppofed  the  fol- 
I,  lowing  decifive  argument,  viz.  that  “  he  had  been 

called  over  to  defend  the  liberties  ef  the  Britilh  nation, 
and  that  he  had  happily  effefted  his  purpofe  ;  that  he 
I  had  heard  of  feveral  fchemes  propofed  for  the  eftablilh- 

I  ing  of  the  government  ;  that,  if  they  chofe  a  regent, 

1  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  inform  them  that 

he  would  not  be  that  regent  ;  that  he  would  not  ac- 
I  cept  of  the  crown  under  the  princefs  his  wife,  though 

I  he  was  convinced  of  her  merits  :  that  therefore,  if  ei¬ 

ther  of  thefe  fchemes  was  adopted,  he  could  give  them 
|  no  a fiiftance  in  the  fettlement  of  the  nation  ;  but  would 

I  return  home  to  his  own  country,  fatisfied  with  his  aims 

to  feciire  the  freedom  of  theirs.”  Upon  this,  after  a 
long  debate  in  both  houfes,  a  new  fovereign  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  regent  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  It  was 
1  agreed  that  the  prince  and  princefs  of  Orange  Ihould 

reign  jointly  as  king  and  queen  of  Britain  ;  while  the 
adminiftration  of  government  Ihould  be  placed  in  the 
I '  hands  of  the  prince  only.  The  marquis  of  Halifax, 

as  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  made  a  folemn  tender 
of  the  crown  to  their  Highneffes,  in  the  name  of  the 
peers  and  commons  of  Britain.  The  prince  accepted 
the  offer;  and  that  very  day,  February  13th  1689, 
l,  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of 

1  Great  Britain. 

Though  Mary  was  comprehended  in  the  royal  title, 
fhe  never  poffeffed  either  the  authority  of  a  queen,  or 
the  influence  of  a  wife.  Her  eafy  temper  had  long 
been  fnbdued  by  the  ftern  feverity  of  a  hufband  who 
had  very  few  amiable  qualities.  Being  brought  up  in 
a  manner  under  the  tuition  of  her  fpoufe,  and  in  fome 
degree  confined  by  his  orders,  fhe  was  accuftomed  to 
'  adopt  implicitly  his  political  maxims  and  even  his 

thoughts  ;  and  in  confequenee  of  her  want  of  impor¬ 
tance  with  him,  fhe  ceafed  to  be  an  objeft  of  confe¬ 
rence  in  the  eye3  of  the  nation. 

William  began  his  reign  with  iffuing  a  proclamation 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 
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for  continuing  in  office  all  proteftants  that  had  been  in  Britain.: 
place  on  the  firft  of  the  preceding  December.  On  v— -J 

the. )  7th  of  the  month  he  formed  his  privy  council, 
which  confifted  chiefly  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  moft 
aftive  in  raffing  him  to  the  throne.  To  gratify  as 
many  as  poffible  of  his  friends,  the  feveral  boards,  and 
even  the  chancery,  were  put  into  commiffion.  The 
benches  of  the  exchequer  and  common  law  were 
filled  with  perfons  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  a-, 
gaintt  the  meafures  of  the  late  king.  The  earl  of  Not- 
tingham  who  had  violently  oppofed  the  elevation  of 
William,  and  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  who  had  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  views,  were  made  fecretaries  of  ftate.  The 
marquis  of  Halifax,  and  the  earl  of  Danby,  though 
rivals  in  policy,  were  admitted  into  the  cabinet ;  the 
firft  as  lord  privy  feal,  the  fecond  as  prefident  of  the 
council.  His  Dutch  friends  in  the  mean  time  were 
not  forgotten  by  the  king.  Bentinck,  his  favourite,  was 
made  a  privy  counfellor,  groom  of  the  ftole,  and  privy 
purfe.  Auverquerque  was  appointed  mafter  of  the 
horfe.  Zuylftein  received  the  office  of  mafter  of  the 
robes.  Schomberg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
ordnance. 

Though  thefe  inflances  of  gratitude  were  no  doubt  Nationll 
neceffary  to  William,  the  generality  of  the  nation  were  dlfcoateiit». 
difpleafed.  The  tories  were  offended  at  being  excluded 
from  his  favour,  efpecially  as  they  had  departed  from 
their  principles  in  order  to  ferve  him.  The  nation  in 
general  were  much  prejudiced  againft  foreigners,  and 
univerfal  difcontent  enfued  upon  feeing  them  preferred. 

The  king,  who  had  been  bred  a  Calvinift,  was  alfo 
very  ftrongly  inclined  to  favour  that  feft;  and  his  pre¬ 
judices  in  favour  of  Calvinifm  were  almoft  equal  to  thofe 
of  James  in  favour  of  Popery.  Finding,  therefore,  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  little  inclined  to  take 
the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  he  began  openly  to 
indulge.his  own  prejudices  in  favour  of  diffenters.  Ha¬ 
ving  come  to  the  houfe  of  lords  to  pafs  fome  bills,  on 
the  16th  of  March,  he  made  a  fpeech,  urging  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  admitting  all  Proteftants  indifcriminately  into 
the  public  fervice.  He  told  his  parliament,  that  he  h;s  ichtme 
had  fomething  to  communicate,  which  would  conduce  in  fa  vourof 
as  much  to  their  fettlement  as  to  the  difappointment  diffenters 
of  their  enemies.  He  informed  them,  that  he  was  em-  reie<a«d* 
ployed  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  offices  of  truft  ;  and 
he  hoped  that  they  were  fenlible  of  the  neceffity  of  a 
law  to  fettle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  fuch  perfons  as 
Ihould  be  admitted  into  place.  As  he  doubted  not,  he 
faid,  that  they  would  fufficiently  provide  againft  Pa- 
pifts,  fo  he  hoped  that  they  would  leave  room  for  the 
admiffion  of  all  Proteftants  that  were  able  and  willing 
to  ferve. 

This  propolition  was  rejefted  with  vehemence.  The 
adherents  of  the  church  complained  that  the  ruin  which 
they  feared  from  the  Papifts  in  the  preceding  reign  was 
now  to  be  dreaded  from  the  Proteilant  diffenters.  They 
affirmed,  that  if  the  ertablilhed  religion  was  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  it  mattered  little  by  whofe  hands  it  muft  fall. 

A  bill  brought  in  by  the  miniftry  for  abrogating  the 
former  oaths  of  fupremacy  and  allegiance  was  rejefted. 

An  attempt  to  difpenfe  with  the  facramental  teft 
was  made  without  fuccefs  in  another  form.  The  court 
party  propofed  that  any  man  Ihould  be  fufficiently  qua¬ 
lified  for  an  office  by  producing  a  certificate  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  received  the  facrament  in  any  Proteftaut  congre- 
4  I  gation. 
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Britain,  "gation.  But  tins  motion  was  alfo  reje&ed  in  the  houfe 

' - of  lords  by  a  great  majority.  William  repeated  his 

attempts  of  a  comprehenfion ;  but  he  was  ultimately 
unfuccefsful,  and  in  ttye  coronation-oath  the  church- 
party  inferted  a  claufe  highly  favourable  to- themfelves, 
viz.  that  the  king  fhould  maintain  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion  “  as  eftablifhed  by  law.”  To  this  claufe  William 
is  faid  to  have  difcovered  an  apparent,  unwillingnefs  to 
30S  fwear. 

Tottering  Fdr  thefe  and  other  reafons  the  government  of  Wil- 
condition  of  lia.m  was  for  fome  time  but  in  a  very  tottering  condi- 
^vernrnentt*0n*  king,  either  through  want  of  health  or  in- 

government  interfered  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  the  na¬ 

tion.  Ireland  was  ftrangely  negle&ed.  Halifax  and 
Danby,  who  had  in  a  manner  raifed  the  king  to  the 
throne,  caballed  with  his  enemies.  They  perceived 
that  the  people,  with  the  fame  levity  that  induced  them 
to  defert  their  former  fovereign,  were  beginning  to  be 
difcontented  with  their  new  prince.  Every  thing  feemed 
to  tend  to  a  change.  Halifax  himfelf  declared,  that 
were  James  to  conform  with  the  Proteftants,  he  could 
not  be  kept  four  months  from  reafcending  his  throne. 
Danby  averred,  that,  were  the  late  king  to  give  fatis- 
faftion  for  the  fecurity  of  religion,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  oppofe  his  reftoration.  From  thefe  apparent  dif- 
contents  6f  the  nation,  the  friends  and  emiflaries  of 
James  affirmed  more  boldnefs.  They  tampered  with 
the  fervants  of  the  crown,  and  inflamed  the  army. 
The  former  they  alarmed  with  the  profpe&  of  a  fudden 
change  ;  the  latter  they  roufed  into  indignation  by  tire 
manifeft  preference  given  by  William  to  his  country¬ 
men  the  Dutch. 

Though  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  not  at  firft  re- 
cognize  the  authority  of  William,  yet  the  party  of 
in  Scotland^  James  never  attained  fufficient  llrength  to  be  of  any  efi- 
r  "fe&ual  fervice  to  him  in  that  kingdom.  Thirty  Scots 
peers,  and  near  80  gentlemen,  then  in  London,  had 
waited  in  the  beginning  of  January  on  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Without  any  authority  from  the  regency 
ftill  fubfifting  in  Edinburgh,  they  formed  themfelves 
into  a  kind  of  convention.  The  prince  of  Orange  in 
a  formal  manner  afked  their  advice.  He  withdrew, 
and  they  adjourned  to  the  council-chamber  at  White¬ 
hall.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  being  chofen  prefident,  ex¬ 
plained  the  diftra&ed  ftate  of  Scotland.  He  reprefent- 
ed,  that  diforders,  a*archy,  and  confufion,  prevailed  ; 
and  he  urged  the  neceffity  of  placing  the  power  fome^ 
where  till  a  convention  of  dates  fhould  be  called  to  form 
a  lading  and  folid  fettlement.  When  the  heads  of 
their  addrefs  to  the  prince  of  Orange  were  fettled,  and 
ordered  to  be  engroffed,  the  earl  of  Arran  unexpected¬ 
ly  arofe,  and  propofed  to  invite  back  the  king.  The 
meeting,  however,  adhered  to  the  prince  of  Orange ; 
and  waited  on  him  in  a  body,  requefting  him  to  take 
the  adminidration  into  his  hands..  He  thanked  them 
for  the  trud  they  had  repofed  in  him  ;  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  14th  of 
March,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  exception  or  limi¬ 
tation  whatever  fhould  be  made,  except  that  the  mem. 
bers  fhould  be  Proteflants. 

A  feceffion,  however,  was  made  from  this  conven¬ 
tion,  in  favour  of  James.  The  archbifhop  of  Glaf- 
gow,  the  eail  of  Balcarras,  and  the  vifeount  Dundee, 
were  authorifed  by  an  indrument  figned  by  the  late 
king,  at  that  time  in  Ir  eland,  to  call  a. convention  of 
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the  dates  at  Stirling.  But  this  meafure  was  difap-  Britain  .  r 
pointed,  fird  by  the  wavering  difpofition  of  the  marquis  'T”**Y— ■;  1 
of  Athol,  and  afterwards  by  the  delay  and  folly  of  the 
party.  At  lad,  the  vifeount  Dundee,  being  alarmed 
by  an  information  of  a  defign  formed  by  the  covenan-  I 

ters  to  affiaffinate  him,  left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
50  horfe.  When  he  paffed  under  the  walls  of  the  f  1 

caftle,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  who  held  that  place,  and  I 

favoured  the  caufe  of  James,  called  him  to  a  conference. 

He  fcrambled  up  the  precipice,  and  informed  the  duke 
of  his  defigns  in  favour  of  the  late  king.  He  conjured 
him  to  hold  out  the  cadle,  under  a  certainty  of  being 
relieved..  The  novelty  of  the  fight  colle&ed  multi¬ 
tudes  of  fpe&ators.  The  convention  were  alarmed.. 

The  prefident  ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  the 
keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table.  The  drums  were  beat 
to  alarm  in  the  town.  A  parpel  of  ill-armed  retainers 
were  gathered  together  in  the  ftreet  by  the  earl  of  Le- 
ven.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time  rode  off  with  his  party. 

But  when  they  found  themfelves  fecure,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  adjourned  the  convention,  which  relieved  the 
adherents  of  James  from  dreadful  apprehenfions  for 
their  own  fafety.  Fifty  members  retired  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  that  circumftance  procured  an  unanimity 
in  all  the  fucceeding  refolutions  of  the  convention. 

Soon  after  this  it  was  determined  in  a  committee,  that 
James  had  forefaulted  his  right  to  the  crown,  by  which 
was  meant  that  he  had  perpetually  excluded  himfelf 
and  his  whole  race  from  the  crown,  which  was  there¬ 
by  become  vacant.  This  refolution  was  approved  by 
the  convention,  and  another  was  drawn  up  for  raifing 
William  and  Mary  to  the  vacaRt  throne;  in  confequence 
of  which  they  were  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
1  i  th  of  April  1689. 

The  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  ftill  kept*  in  the  name 
of  James,  by  the  duke  of  Gordon :  but  defpairing  of 
any  relief,  and  prefled  by  a  fiege,  he  furrendered  it 
on  the  13th  of  June,  upon  honourable  terms.  The  ad¬ 
herents  of  James,  terrified  with  this  unexpected  mif- 
fortune,  now  turned  their  eyes  to  the  vifeount  Dun¬ 
dee.  That  nobleman  having  been  in  vain  urged  byAttenipti! 
the  convention  to  return,  they  had  declared-  him  a  fu-  lord  Dun 
gitive,  an  outlaw,  and  a  rebel.  General  Mackay  had  dee  in  fa. 
been  fent  to  Scotland  by  William  with  four  regiments  ^our  °* 
of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons;  and  Dundee  being  ap-^anws’' 
prifed  of  his  defign  to  furprife  him,  retired  to  the  Gram¬ 
pian  mountains  with  a  few  horfe.  He  marched  from 
thence  to  Gordon  caftle, .where  he  was  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Dunfermline  with  50  gentlemen.  He  then  paf¬ 
fed  through  the  county  of  Murray  to  Invernefs.  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Keppoch  lay  with  700  men  before  that  town; 
after  having  ravaged,  in  his  way  from  his  own  country, 
the  lands  of  the  clan  of  Macintofh.  Dundee,  having, 
promifed  to  the  magiftrates  of  Invernefs  to  repay,  at 
the  king’s  return,  the  money  extorted  from  them  by 
Macdonald,. induced  the  latter  to  join  him  with  all  his 
men.  He  could  not  prevent  them,  however,  from  firft 
returning  home  with  their  fpoil.  He  accompanied 
them  to  Lochaber,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  arrived  in 
Badenoch.  From  thence  he  wrote  letters  to  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  clans,  appointing  them  to  meet  at  a  general 
rendezvous  in  Lochaber,  on  the  1 8th  of  the  fame 
month.  In  the  mean  time,  palling  fuddenly  through 
Athol,  he  furprifed  the  town  of  Perth.  In  hopes  of 
gaining  to  his  party  the  two  troops  of  Scots  dragoons 
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jiBritain,  who  lay  at  Dundee,  he  marched  fuddenly  to  that  place : 
but  the  fidelity  of  captain  Balfour,  who  commanded 
them,  difappointed  his  views.  Having  raifed  the  land- 
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in  Ireland  were  kept  in  a  kind  of  tranquillity  by  their  Britain, 
mutual  fears.  The  Proteflants  were  terrified  at  the  '  v"‘"  ' 1 

profpedt  of  another  maffacre;  and  the  Papifts  expettedIrfj3°9^ 


tax  as  he  paffed,  Dundee  returned  through  Athol  and  every  day  to  be  invaded  by  the  joint  force  of  the  Eng- 


Rannoch  to  hold  the  diet  of  rendezvous  at  Lochaber. 
Here  he  was  reinforced  by  feveral  Highland  chieftains, 
fa  that  his  army  amounted  to  1500  men.  He  purfued 
Mackay  for  four  days,  who  had  advanced  to  Invernefs, 
but  afterwards  retreated  to  Strathbogie,  leaving  the 
whole  Highlands  expofed  to  the  enemy. 

Soon  after,  however,  Dundee  found  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  with  many  difficulties.  The  officers  of  the 
Scots  dragoons,  who  held  a  feCret  correfpondence  with 
him,  wrote  him  falfe  intelligence,  as  an  excufefor  their 
own  fears.  They  informed  him  that  a  party  of  Iriffi, 
who  had ,  endeavoured  to  land  in  Scotland,  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  were  driven  back,  and  the  duke  liim- 
felf  taken  prifoner  ;  and  that  Mackay  had  bee~n  rein¬ 
forced  with  a  regiment  of  Engliffi  horfe,  and  another 
of  foot.  On  this  intelligence,  Dundee  retreated  to  Ba- 
denoeh..  The  natives  of  the  low  country  who  ferved 
in  his  army  quitted  him  without  leave;  and  the  High¬ 
landers  plundered  the  country  wherever  they  came:  at 
laft  he  himfelf  fell  fick,  while  Mackay  hovered  on  his 
rear.  A  flight  Ikirmifh  happened,  in  which  the  High¬ 
landers  prevailed  ;  but  they  loft  their  baggage  during 
the  adtion.  Dundee  at  length  arrived  at  Ruthvcn ; 
but  Mackay  being  reinforced  with  a  body  of  1 200  men 
advanced  againft  him,  and  other  regiments  had  arrived 
at  Perth  and  Dumblain.  The  Highlanders  now  deferted 


lift*  and  Dutch.  Their  terrors,  however,  were  ill  William, 
founded;  for  though  Tyrconnel  fent  feveral  meffages 
to  the  prince,  that  he  was  ready  to  deliver  up  the  king¬ 
dom  to  any  force  that  might  make  a  furrender  decent, 
liis  offers  were  always  rejected.  Williajn  was  perfuaded 
by  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  that,  fliould  Ireland  yield, 

110  pretence  could  remain  for  keeping  an  army  in  pay  ; 
that  then,  having  no  army  to  protect  his  authority,  he 
might  as  eafily  be  turned  out  as  he  had  been  brought 
in  ;  that  the  Englifli  nation  could  never  remain  long  in 
a  ftate  of  good  humour ;  and  that  he  might  perceive 
they  already  began  to  be  difeontented.  Thefe  infi- 
dious  arguments  induced  Williarg  to  negledl  Ireland  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  is  juftly  looked  upon  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft  blemifhes  in  liis  whole  reign.  His  enemies, 
indeed,  though  perhaps  without  any  good  foundation, 
affign  a  worfe  caufe;  viz.  that  fliould  England  be  con¬ 
firmed  under  his  government,  Ireland  could  not  long 
hold  out ;  and  that  the  obftinacy  of  his  Irifti  enemies 
would  give  a  pretence  for  forfeitures  to  gratify  his 
Englilh,  but  efpecially  his  foreign  friends.  3,0 

Tyrconnel,  difappointed  in  his  views  of  furrendering  An  infur- 
Ireland  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  affedled  to  adhere  to  region  in 
James.  The  whole  military  force  of  the  kingdom  at 
that  time  amounted  only  to  4000  men,  and  of  thefe  •* 
only  600  were  in  Dublin;  and  what  was  ftill  worfe,  all 


every  night  by  hundreds*  their  gallant  leader  himfelf  of  them  were  fo  much  difpofed  to  quit  the  fsrvice,  that 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Lochaber,  where  only  200  of  the  lord  deputy  was  obliged  to  iffue  commifiions  for 
his  whole  force  remained  with  him;  and,  to  complete  levying  new  forces.  Upon  this,  an  half-armed  rabble, 
his  misfortunes,  he  received  at  the  fame  time  news  of  rather  than  army,  rofe  fuddenly  in  various  parts  of 


the  furrender  of  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  letters  arrived  from  king  James, 
with  a  promife  of  immediate  fuccours  from  Ireland  ; 
upon  which  Dundee  ordered  the  neighbouring  clans  to 
affemble  round  his  ftandard.  But  Hill  he  had  fcarce 


the  kingdom.  Having  no  pay  from  the  king,  they 
fubfilted  by  depredation,  and  regarded  no  difeipline.  lt 
The  Proteftants  in  the  north  armed  themfelves  in  their  Pj-oteftant* 
own  defence;  and  the  city  of  Londonderry,  relying  on  take  arms  in 
its  fituation,  and  a  flight  wall,  {hut  it3  gates  againft.  own 


any  thing  but  the  mere  bodies  of  his  men  with  which  the  new-raifed  army.  Proteftant  parties  in  the  mean®1 


he  could  profecute  the  war.  The  Highlanders  were 
armed  only  with  their  own  proper  weapons,  and  he  had 
no  more  than  40  pounds  of  powder  in  his  whole  army. 
All  difficulties,  however,  were  furmountedby  the  aftive 
fpirit  of  the  general,  for  whom  the  army  entertained 
,tan  enthufiaftic  zeal.  On  the  17th  of  July,  he  met  the 


time  rofe  every  where,  declaring  their  refolution  to 
unite  in  felf-defence,  to  preferve  the  Proteftant  religion, 
to  continue  their  dependence  on  England,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  meeting  of  a  free  parliament. 

To  preferve  appearances,  William  now  fent  general 
Hamilton,  an  Irifliman  and  a  Roman  catholic,  to  treat 


^cranky. king’s  forces  under  general  Mackay,  near  the  pafs  of  with  Tyrconnel  ;  but  inftead  of  perfuading  that  lord 
Killicranky.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  to  yield  to  William,  this  meffenger  advifed  him  to  ad- 
Highlanders  were  viftorious.  Two  thoufand  of  Mac-  here  to  James.  In  the  mean  time  James  himfelf  affured 
kay’s  men  were  loft  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  purfuit;  the  lord  deputy,  that  he  was  ready  to  fail  -  from  Breft 
but  the  vidlory.coft  the  Highlanders  very  dear,  for  their  with  a  powerful  armament.  Hamilton,  affuming  fpi- 


brave  general  was  mortally  wounded.  He  furvivtd  the 
battle,  however ;  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  viftory 
to  king  James  :  he  even  imagined  his  wound  was  not 


rit  from  the  hopes  of  this  aid,  marched  againft  the  . 
northern  infurgents.  They  were  routed  with  confider-They  are 
able  daughter  at  Drumore  ;  and  Hilfbarough,  where  defeated  at 


mortal  ;  but  he  died  the  next  morning  at  Blair.  With  they  had  fixed  their  head-quarters,  was  taken  without  Drumore. 


‘him  ended  all  the  hopes  of  James  in  Scotland.  Colo¬ 
nel  Cannon,  who  fucceeded  Dundee  in  the  command, 
poffeffed  neither  his  popularity  nor  his  abilities.  After 
fome  infignificant  actions,  in  which  the  valour  of  the 


refiftance  :  the  city  of  Londonderry,  however,  refolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  laft' extremity. 

On  the  7th  of  March  1689,  James  embarked  at  Breft. 
The  whole  force  of  his  expedition  confifted  of  14  fhips 


foldiers  was  more  confpicuous  than  the  conduft  of  their  of  war,  6  frigates,  and  3  fire-fhips.  Twelve  hundred 
leader,  the  Highlanders  difperfed  themfelves  in  difguft;  of  his  native  fubjedts  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  100 


and  the  war  foon  after  ended  favourably  for  William, 
without  any  repulfe  given  to  his  enemies. 

During  the  troubles  in  England,  which  had  termi¬ 
nated  in  placing  William  on  the  throne,  the  two  parties 


French  officers,  compofed  the  whole  army  of  James. 

He  landed  at  Kinfale  without  oppofition  on  the  1  2th 
of  the  month,  where  he  was  received  with  the  utmoft^  ireiand. 
demonftrations  of  joy.  His  firfl.  care  was  ty  fecure,  iiw 
4  I  2  the 
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Britain,  the  fort  of  Kinfale,  the  money,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
l  '  which  he  brought  from  France;  and  put  the  town  in 
fome  pofture  of  defence:  which  having  done,  he  advan¬ 
ced  to  Corke.  Tyrconnel  arrived  at  this  place  foon 
after,  and  brought  intelligence  of  the  rout  at  Dru- 
more.  The  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  attach¬ 
ment  and  fervices,  that  he  created  him  a  duke;  after 
which,  he  himfelf  advanced  towards  Dublin.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  rabble,  who  poured  round  him  under  the 
name  of  an  army ,  was  not  calculated  to  raife  his  hopes 
of  fuccefs.  The  moft  of  them  were  only  provided  with 
clubs ;  fome  had  flicks  tipt  with  iron  ;  and  even  of 
thofe  who  were  beft  armed,  fcarce  two  in  a  hundred 
had  mufkets  fit  for  fervice.  Their  very  numbers  di- 
ftreffed  their  fovereign,  and  ruined  the  country;  info- 
much  that  James  refolved  to  difband  the  great  eft  part 
of  them.  More  than  100,000  were  already  on  foot  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  ifland.  Of  thefe  he  referved 
1 4  regiments  of  horfe  and  dragoons,  and  3  5  regiments 
of  foot ;  the  reft  he  ordered  to  their  refpeftive  homes, 
and  armed  thofe  that  were  retained  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could. 

Being  received  at  Dublin  with  an  appearance  of  u- 
niverfal  joy,  James  proceeded  immediately  to  bufinefs. 
He  ordered,  by  proclamation,  all  Protcftants  who  had 
abandoned  the  kingdom  to  return.  He  commanded,  in 
a  fecond  proclamation,  all  Papifts,  except  thofe  in  his 
army,  to  lay  up  their  arms,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rob¬ 
beries  and  depredations  which  they  had  committed  in 
the  violence  of  tlieir  zeal.  He  raifed  the  value  of  the 
currency  by  a  proclamation;  and  he  fummoned  a  par¬ 
liament  to  meet  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  fettle  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Proteftant  clergy  reprefented 
their  grievances  in  an  addrefs ;  and  the  univerfity  of 
Dublin  appeared  with  complaints  and  congratulations. 
He  affured  the  firft  of  his  abfolute  prote&ion,  and  a  full 
redrefs ;  and  he  promifed  the  latter  not  only  to  defend, 
but  even  to  enlarge,  their  privileges. 

Is  fenced  to  On  the  8th  of  April.  James  left  Dublin,  refolvingto 
raife  he  lead  his  army  againft  the  infurgents  in  perfon.  They 
l^o^n  ret‘red  before  him,  and  the  king  laid  fiege  to  London¬ 
derry!  "  derry.  The  befieged  made  fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance 
f  See  Lon -  as  has  made  the  place  remarkable  ever  fincef :  but  be- 
donderry.  ing  reduced  to  the  Iaft  extremity,  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  furrender,  had  not  they  been  relieved  on  the 
28th  of  July,  by  feven  fhips  laden  with  provifions;  up- 
on  which  tire  fiege  was  immediately  raifed. 

Is  driven  in-  Iu  the  mean  time,  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  James, 
to  difa^rte  and  his  abfolute  dependence  upon  France,  drove  him 
able  ca-  ;nto  meafures  which  otherwife  he  would  never  have 
vires"  thought  of.  His  foldiers  for  fome  time  had  been  fup- 
ported  by  their  officers,  or  fubfifted  by  depredation. 
The  funds  of  the  officers  were  at  laft  exhaufted,  and 
the  country  itfelf  could  no  longer  bear  the  riot  and  in- 
juftice  of  the  foldiers.  Preffed  by  thefe  difficulties, 
James,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  refolved  to  coin 
pieces  of  copper,  which  (hould  be  received  for  filver. 
He  faw  well  enough  the  inconveniences  of  this  mea- 
fure  ;  but  all  Ireland  poffeffed  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  army,  in  current  coin,  to  the  middle  of  June.  Of 
the  French  remittances  only  200,000  livres  remained; 
and  the  king  found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  referve 
that  fum,  to  forward  his  meafures  with  regard  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  his 
enemies.  The  army  was  Tatisfied  even  with  this  ap¬ 


pearance  of  money,  and  the  people  received  the  fi&i- 
tious  coin  in  hopes  of  being  repaid  in  a  more  favourable 
ftate  of  affairs.  A  tax  of  20,000 /.  a  month,  granted 
for  13  months  by  the  parliament,  furniffied  government 
with  an  appearance  of  refources ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  king  endeavoured  to  fupport  the  former  re¬ 
venue.  He  opened  a  trade  with  France  to  fupply  the 
want  of  commerce  with  England.  But  the  French, 
knowing  their  own  importance,  and  the  neceffity  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch’s  affairs,  claimed  and  ob¬ 
tained  advantages  in  traffic  which  offended  his  own 
fubje&s. 

To  add  to  the  diftrefs  of  James,  Ireland  was  now  in-  Ireland  Jail 
vaded  by  10,000  men  under  the  command  of  the  duke  vaded  by 
of  Schomberg.  They  appeared  on  the  1 2th  of  Augull  William  .  j 
1689,  in  90  tranfports,  on  the  coaft  of  Donaghadee,aim^’  ‘j 
in  the  county  of  Down.  Next  day  Schomberg  landed 
without  oppofition  his  army,  horfes,  and  train  of  artil¬ 
lery.  Having  marched  to  Belfaft  on  the  15th,  he 
continued  in  that  place  four  days  to  refreffi  his  troops. 

He  invefted  Carrickfergus,  and  threw  into  it  1000 
bombs,  which  laid  the  houfes  in  afhes.  The  garrifon 
having  expended  their  powder  to  the  laft  barrel, 
marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  But 
Schomberg’s  foldiers  broke  the  capitulation.  They 
difarmed  and  ftripped  the  inhabitants,  without  any 
regard  to  fex  or  quality ;  even  women,  ftark  naked, 
were  publicly  whipped  between  the  lines ;  and  all  this 
under  pretence  of  cruelties  of  the  fame  kind  having 
been  committed  by  the  Papifts. 

Though  Schomberg  was  an  experienced  general, 
who  had  paffed  a  life  of  80  years  almoft  continually  in 
the  field,  he  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  how  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  confider  the  dangers 
that  threatened  the  health  of  his  troops  by  confining 
them  too  long  in  one  place;  and  he' kept  them  in  a 
low  moift  camp  near  Dundalk,  almoft  without  firing 
of  any  kind;  fo  that  the  men  fell  into  fevers  and  fluxes, 
and  died  in  great  numbers.  The  enemy  were  not 
lefs  afHi&ed  with  fimilar  diforders.  Both  camps  re¬ 
mained  for  fome  time  in  fight  of  each  other ;  and  at 
laft,  the  rainy  feafon  approaching,  both  armies  quitted 
their  camps  at  the  fame  time,  and  retired  into  winter 
quarters.  .  .  „•  I 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  campaign,  and  the  miferable  And  by 
fituation  of  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland,  at  length  induced  William  in 
William  to.  attempt  their  relief  in  perfon.  Accordingly  perfon.  | 
he  left  London  on  the  4th  of  June  1 690,  and  arrived 
at  Carrickfergus  on  the  14th  of  that  month.  From 
thence  he  paffed  to  Liiburn,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
duke  of  Schomberg.  He  reviewed  at  Lough-Britland 
his  army,  which  confided  of  36,000  men,  andwascom- 
pofed  of  Engliih,  Dutch,  Germans,  Danes,  and  French. 

Being  fupplied  with  every  neceffary,  and  in  high  health 
and  fpirits,  they  feemed  abfolutely  certain  of  vi&ory.  gatt^e*at 
The  Irifh  army,  having  abandoned  Ardee  at  their  ap-  B0yne.  ’ 
proach,  fell  back  to  the  fouth  of  the  Boyne.  On  the 
banks  of  that  river  they  were  joined  by  James,  who  had 
marched  from  Dublin  at  the  head  of  his  French  auxi¬ 
liaries.  The  banks  of  the  Boyne  were  fteep  ;  the  fouth 
fide  hilly,  and  fortified  with  ditches.  The  river  itfelf 
was  deep,  and  it  rofe  very  high  with  the  tide.  Thefe 
advantages  induced  James,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
his  officers,  to  keep  poffeffion  of  this  poll.  His  army 
was  inferior  in  numbers,  difeipline,  and  every  thing,  to 


William 

anger. 
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his  enemies  :  but  flight,  he  thought,  would  difpirit  his  the  ftream  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  defperate  Britain. 

"  troops,  and  tarn i fit  his  own  reputation  ;  he  therefore  re-  enterprize  was  performed  with  great  tefolution  ;  the  — v— 
folved  to  put  the  fate  of  Ireland  on  the  iffue  of  a  battle,  enemy  were  driven  from  their  works,  and  the  town  fur- 
Urged  by  his  friends  in  England,  and  encouraged  by  rendered  at  difcretion.  St  Ruth  marched  his  army  to 
a  projected  invafion  of  that  kingdom  by  France,  he  had  its  relief,  but  he  came  too  late  ;  for  he  no  fooner  ap- 
refolved  to  quit  Ireland;  and  to  this  he  was  farther  en-  proached,  than  his  own  guns  were  turned  againft  him: 
couraged  by  the  affurance  of  aid  from  a  powerful  fleet  upon  which  he  inftantly  marched  off,  and  took  pod  at 
that  had  already  entered  the  narrow  feas.  But  the  Aughrim,  at  ten  miles  diftance,  where  he  determined 
ftrength  of  his  fituation,  and  the  fudden  appearance  of  to  wait  the  Englifh  army.  Ginckle  did  not  decline 
the  enemy,  which  made  even  a  retreat  dangerous,  in-  the  combat,  though  he  had  only  18,000  men,  while 
duced  him  to  defer  his  purpofe.  the  Irifh  were  above  25,000  ftrong.  A  defperate  en- 

1  William  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  rode  along  gagement  enfued  ;  but  at  lafl  St  Ruth  being  killed,  St  Ruth, 
the  river’s  fide,  in  fight  of  both  armies,  to  make  pro-  his  troops  gave  way  on  all  fides,  and  retreated  to  Lime-  James’s  g«- 
per  obfervations  on  the  plan  of  battle ;  but  in  the  mean  ric,  where  they  determined  to  make  a  final  ftand,  after 
time,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a  cannon  was  pri-  having  loft  near  5000  of  their  bell  men.  killed.*11 


vately  brought  out  and  planted  againft  him  where  he 
was  fitting.  The  Ihot  killed  feveral  of  his  followers, 
and  he  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  Ihoulder.  The 
news  of  his  being  flain  was  inftantly  propagated  thro* 
the  Irifh  camp,  and  even  fent  off  to  Paris  ;  but  Wil¬ 
liam,  as  foon  as  his  wound  was  dreffed,  rode  through 
the  camp,  and  quickly  undeceived  his  army. 

The  next  day,  (June  30th),  the  battle  began  at 


Ginckle,  wilhing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once, 
fuffered  as  many  of  the  Irifh  as  chofe,  to  retire  to  Li- 
meric.  In  this  laft  retreat  the  Irifh  forces  made  a  .  324 
brave  defence.  The  fiege  commenced  Auguft  25  th  gein^jncl>e'‘ 
1691.  Six  weeks  were  fpent  before  the  place  without  68 
any  decifive  effect.  The  garrifon  was  well  fupplied  with 
provifions,  and  provided  with  all  means  of  defence. 

The  winter  was  approaching,  and  Ginckle  had  orders 


x  iic  next  cl <*y }  yjunc  ^otn  jf  iiie  Ddiuc  Dc^dii  di  x  iic  winter  wdo  dpprudcnin^j  «nci  v^incjcie  Had  orders 
320  fix  in  the  morning.  James’s  forces  behaved  with  to  finifh  the  war  upon  any  terms.  He  therefore  offered  Favourable 
;mes  de-  great  refolution,  but  were  at  laft  defeated  with  the  lofs  fuch  conditions  as  the  Irifh,  had  they  been  vi&ors,  could  terms  s»l- 


of  1500  men.  The  Proteftants  loft  but  about  one  third 
of  that  number  ;  but  among  thefe  was  their  brave  ge¬ 
neral  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  He  was  killed  by  a  dif- 


fcarce  have  refufed  with  prudence.  He  agreed,  that  allj')Wei? 
in  arms  fhould  receive  their  pardon  :  that  their  eftatesby  GincWc* 
fhould  he  reftored,  their  attainders  annulled,  and  their 


charge  from  his  own  troops,  who,  not  knowing  that  outlawries  reverfed  :  that  none  fhould  be  liable  for  debts 
he  had  been  accidentally  hurried  into  the  midft  of  the  incurred  through  deedsdone  in  the  courfe  of  hoftilities : 
enemy,  fired  upon  the  body  of  men  who  furrounded  that  all  Roman  catholics  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  tolera- 
him.  During  the  aftion,  James  flood  on  the  hill  of  tion  with  regard  to  their  religion,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Dunmore,  furrounded  with  fome  fquadrons  of  horfe  ;  Charles  II.  :  that  the  gentry  fhould  be  permitted  to- 

make  ufe  of  arms  r  that  the  inferior  fort  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  exercife  their  callings  and  profeffions  :  that  no 


and  at  intervals  was  heard  to  exclaim,  when  he  faw  his 
own  troops  repulfing  thofe  of  the  enemy,  “  O  fpare 


my  Englifh  fubjefts !”  While  his  troops  were  yet  fight-  oaths  but  that  of  allegiance  fhould  be  required  of  high. 


ing,  he  quitted  his  ftation  ;  and  leaving  orders  to  guard 
the  pafs  at  Duleek,  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Dub¬ 
lin  He  advifed  the  magiftrates  of  that  city  to  make 
s  flies  to  l^e  ^eft  terms  they  could  with  the  vidlors  ;  and  he  him- 


i  ance. 


felf  fet  out  for  Waterford,  where  he  immediately 
embarked  for  France.  When  he  |firft  deferted  his 
troops  at  the  Boyne,  O’Regan,  an  old  Irifh  captain, 
was  heard  to  fay,  “  That  if  the  Englifh  would  ex¬ 
change  generals,  the  conquered  army  would  fight  them 
over  again.” 

The  victory  at  the  Boyne  was  by  no  means  decifive, 


or  low :  that  fhould  the  troops,  or  any  number  of  them, 
choofe  to  retire  into  any  foreign  fervice,  they  fhould  be 
conveyed  to  the  continent,  at  the  expence  of  the  king. 
Sarsfield,  who  had  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Lucan 
from  James  after  his  abdication,  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
tain  a  dignity  which  the  laws  could  not  recognife.  The 
lords  juftices  had  arrived  from  Dublin  on  the  firft  of 
October.  They  figned  the  articles  together  with  Ginc¬ 
kle  ;  and  thus  the  Irifh  Papills  put  a  happy  period  to 
a  war  which  threatened  their  party  with  abfolute  ruin. 
In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  about  14,000  of  thofe 


s  and  the  friends  of  James  refolved  to  continue  their  op-  who  had  fought  for  king  James  went  over  to  France, 


poll  tion  to  William.  Sarsfield,  a  popular  and  expe¬ 
rienced  general,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  army 


having  tranfports  provided  by  government  for  convey¬ 
ing  them  thither.  When  they  arrived,  James  thanked 


into  the  country  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  river  Shan¬ 
non.  James  appointed  one  St  Ruth  to  command  ever 


that  had  been  routed  at  the  Boyne,  and  went  farther  them  for  their  loyalty,  and  told  them  that  they  fhould 

ftill  fight  for  their  old  mailer ;  and  that  he  had  obtain¬ 
ed  an  order  from  the  king  of  France,  for  their  being 
Sarsfield,  which  gave  the  Irifh  univerfal  difeontent.  On  new  clothed,  and  put  into  quarters  of  refrefhment.  In 
the  other  hand,  general  Ginckle,  who  had  been  ap-  this  manner  all  James’3  expe&ations  from  Ireland  were 
pointed  to  command  the  Englifh  army  in  the  abfenee  entirely  fruftrated,  and  the  kingdom  fubipitted  quietly 
of  William,  who  was  gone  over  to  England,  advanced  to  the  Englifh  government. 


towards  the  Shannon  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  only 
place  where  it  was  fordable  was  at  Athlone,  a  ftrong 
walled  town  built  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
hands  of  king  James’s  party.  The  Englifh  foon  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  that  part  which  was  on  the  hither 
fide  of  the  river  ;  but  the  part  on  the  oppofite  bank  be¬ 
ing  defended  with  great  vigour,  was  for  a  long  while 
thought  impregnable.  At  length  it  was  refolved  in  a 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  aftion  of  un-  ^ 

exampled  barbarity  difgraced  the  government  of  Wil-  Glencol* 
liam  in  Scotland.  In  the  preceding  Auguft,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  pacification  with  the  Highlanders,  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  indemnity  had  been  iffued  to  fuch  infur- 
gents  as  fhould  take  the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen,, 
on  or  before  the  laft  day  of  December.  The  chiefs  of 
the  few  tribes  who  had  been  in  arms  for  James  complied. 


council  of  war,  that  a  body  of  forlorn  hope  fhould  ford  foon  after  with  the  proclamation  ;  but  Macdonald  of 

6  Glenco 


b  r  i  r 

Glenco  failed  in  fubmitting  within  the  limited  time  ; 
more,  However,  from  accident  than  defign.  In  the  end 
of  December, he  came  to  colonel  Hill,  who  commanded 
the  garrifon  in  fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  government.  Hill,  having  furnilhed  Mac¬ 
donald  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  iheriff  of  the 
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of  the  unfortunate  tribe.  He  entered  the  valley  next  Britain. 


day  ;  laid  all  the  houfes  in  aihes ;  and  carried  away  all  *■ 
the  cattle  and  fpoil,  which  were  divided  among  the 
officers  and  foldiers. 

It  can  fcarce  be  imagined  that  a  maffacre  attended 
with  fuch  circumftances  of  treachery  and  breach  of 


county  of  Argyle,  dire  died  him  to  repair  immediately  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality,  could  pafs  without  fome  an  i- 
■Inverary,  to  make  his  fubmiflion  in  a  legal  manner  before  madverlion  ;  though  the  expreffions  of  Cunningham, 
that  magiftrate.  The  way  to  Inverary  lay  through  al-  a  writer  very  partial  to  the  chai  after  of  king  William, 


moft  impaffable  mountains  ;  the  feafou  was  extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  covered  with  a  deep 


feem  to  account  it  a  fault  that  it  fhould  ever  have  been 
inquired  into.  “  Mr  James  Johnftone,  one  of  the  fe- 


fnow.  So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the  cretaries  of  ftate  (fays  he),  from  motives  of  revenge, 
timp  (Virmlrl  mmre  ttiat.  thn’  caufed  the  affair  of  Glenco  to  be  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment.  This  being  fomewhat  difingenuoufly  managed, 
was  the  occafion  of  much  trouble  to  many  people.  The 
earl  of  Breadalbin  was  Committed  to  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  :  but  the  lord  vifcount  Stair,  who  lay  un¬ 
der  fome  fufpicion  on  that  account,  in  a  very  artful 
fpeech  endeavoured  to  refolve  the  whole  matter  into  a 
mifapprehenfion  of  dates  ;  which,  he  alleged,  had  led 
both  the  aftor  in  the  (laughter  complained  of,  and 
thofe  who  now  accufed  him,  into  miftakes.  In  con- 
clufion  he  affirmed,  that  neither  the  king  nor  any 


oaths,  before  the  limited  time  fhould  expire,  that,  tho1 
the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own  houfe,  he 
would  not  flop  to  vifit  his  family.  After  various  ob- 
flruftions,  he  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  was  elap- 
fed,  and  the  fheriff  hefitated  to  receive  his  fubmiffion  ; 
but  Macdonald  prevailed  on  him  by  his  importunities, 
and  even  tears.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  earl 
of  Stair,  attended  king  William  as  fecretary  of  ftate 
for  Scotland.  He  took  advantage  of  Macdonald’s  ne- 
glefting  to  take  the  oaths  within  the  time  prefcribed, 
and  procured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military  exe¬ 


cution  againft  him  and  his  whole  tribe.  As  a  mark  of  other  perfon  was  to  be  blamed,  fave  only  the  mifled 


his  own  eagernefs,  or  to  fave  Dalrymple,  William 
figned  the  warrant,  both  above  and  below,  with  his 
own  hand.  The  fecretary,  in  letters  expreffive  of  a. 
brutal  ferocity  of  mind,  urged  ithe  officers  who  corn¬ 


captain,  who  did  not  rightly  underftand  the  orders 
that  had  been  given  him.”  The  moft  difgraceful  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  the  maffacre  are  by  the  fame  author  con¬ 
cealed  ;  as  he  only  tells  us,  that  “  it  unhappily  fell 


manded  in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  out,  that  the  whole  clan  of  Glenco,  being  fomewhat 
the  utmoft  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  too  late  in  making  their  fubmiffion  to  king  William, 
in  Argyle’s  regiment,  and  two  fubalterns,  were  order-  were  put  to  the  fword  by  the  hands  and  orders  of  cap- 


ed,  with  120  men,  to  repair  to  Glenco  on  the  firft  of 
February.  Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdo¬ 
nald’s  wife,  was  received  by  the  father  with  all  manner 
of  friendfhip  and  hofpitality.  The  men  were  treated 


tain  Campbell ;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  king. 
It  is  certain  the  king  had  caufe  of  refentment  againft 
fome  of  his  courtiers  on  account  of  this  foul  aftion  ; 
but  he  thought  fit  not  to  queftion  them  for  it  till  he 


in  the  houfes  of  his  tenants  with  free  quarters  and  kind  could  fettle  himfelf  more  firmly  on  the  throne. 


entertainment.  Till  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  troops 
lived  in  good  humour  and  familiarity  with  the  people. 
The  officers,  on  the  very  night  of  the  maffacre,  paffed 
the  evening  and  played  at  cards  in  Macdonald’s  houfe. 
.In  the  night,  lieutenant  Lindfay,  with  a  party  of  fol¬ 
diers,  called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door.  .  He  was 
inftantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  as  he  was  riling  to 
receive  his  gueft,  was  (hot  dead  behind  his  baqk,  with 
two  bullets.  His  wife  had  already  put  on  her  clothes  ; 
but  Ihe  was  (tripped  naked  by  the  foldiers,  who  tore 
the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth.  The  (laugh¬ 
ter  was  become  general.  To  prevent  the  pity  of  the 


It  is  not  improbable,  that  partly  to  efface  the  re-  Account  o|j 
membrance  of  this  maffacre,  and  the  (ham  inquiry tIie  Darienl 
above  mentioned,  the  king  now  caufed  his  commif-  exicdition^ 
lioner  to  declare  in  the  Scots  parliament  (the  fame  that 
had  inquired  into  the  affair  of  Glenco),  “  That  if  the 
members  found  it  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
trade  that  an  aft  (hould  be  paffed  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  fuch  as  (hould  acquire  and  eftablifti  a  planta¬ 
tion  in  Africa,  America,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world  where  plantations  might  be  lawfully  acquired, 
that  his  m3je(ly  was  willing  to  declare  he  would  grant 
to  the  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of  thefe 


foldiers  to  their  hods,  their  quarters  had  been  changed  plantations,  fuch  rights  and  privileges  as  he  granted, 
ft,ro,Y.r c  ^  in  like  cafes,  to  the  fubjefts  of  his  other  dominions.” 

Relying  on  this  and  . other  flattering  promifes,  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  of  Scotland  advanced  L.  400,000  to¬ 
wards  the  eftablilhment  of  a  company  for  carrying  on 
an  Eaft  and  Weft  India  trade  ;  and  1200  veterans  who 
had  ferved  in  king  William’s  wars  were  fent  to  effeft 
a  fettlement  on  the  peninfula  of  Darien,  which  lies 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  in  the 
narrowed  place  is  not  above  60  miles  over ;  and  of  con- 
fcquence  is  equally  well  adapted  for  trading  with  both 
the  Indies. 

The  new  colony  were  well  received  by  the  natives,  and 
matters  began  to  wear  a  promifing  afpeft,  when  the  king, 
on  the  earned  folicitations  of  the  Englilh  and  Dutch 
Eaft  India  Companies,  refolved  to  gratify  the  latter  at 
the  expence  of  his  Scottifh  fubjefts  ;  and  knowing  that 
3  the 


the  night  before.  Neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  fpared. 
Some  women,  in  defending  their  children,  were  killed. 
Boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  (hot  by  officers,  on  whofe 
knees  they  hung.  In  one  place,  nine  perfons,  as  they 
fat  enjoying  themfelves  at  table,  were  (hot  dead  by  the 
foldiers.  At  Inveriggen,  in  Campbell’s  own  quarters, 
nine  men  were  firft  bound  by  the  foldiers,  and  then 
fhot  at  intervals,  one  by  one.  Near  40  perfons  were 
maffacred  by  the  troops.  Several,  who  fled  to  the 
mountains,  perifhed  by  famine  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafon.  Thofe  who  efcaped  owed  their  lives  to  a 
tempeftuous  night.  Lieutenant  colonel  Hamilton, 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple, 
was  on  his  march  with  400  men,  to  guard  all  the  paf- 
fes  from  the  valley  of  Glenco  ;  but  was  obliged  to  flop 
by  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  which  proved  the  fafety 
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Britain,  the  new  colony  mull  want  fupplies  of  provifions,  he  William,  now  tnrned  againft  him  :  but  as  the  projeft  Britain. 
- 1  fent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  Englilh  was  ill  contrived,  fo  it  was  as  lightly  difcovered  by  the  1 


fettlements  in  America  to  ilTue  proclamations,  prohi¬ 
biting,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  all  his  majefty’s 
fubje&s  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with  the 
Scottilh  colony,  or  affifting  it  in  any  lhape  with  arms, 
ammunition,  or  provifions  :  “  Thus  (fays  Mr  Knox) 
the  king’s  heart  was  hardened  againft  thefe  new  fet- 
tlers,  whom  he  abandoned  to  their  fate,  though,  many 
of  them  had  been  covered  with  wounds  in  fighting 
his  battles. 


inftigator.  To  this  another  fucceeded,  which  feemed 
to  threaten  more  ferious  confequences,  as  it  was  ma-  * 
naged  by  the  whig  party,  who  were  the  moft  formi¬ 
dable  in  the  Hate.  A  number  of  thefe  joined  them- 
felves  to  the  tories,  and  both  made  advances  to  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  late  king.  They  affembled  together ; 
and  the  refult  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  the  re- 
lloration  of  James  was  to  be  effeded  entirely  by  foreign 
forces :  that  he  ftiould  fail  for  Scotland,  and  be  there 


1  Thus  vanifned  all  the  hopes  of  the  Scottilh  na-  joined  by  5000  Swedes ;  who,  becaufe  they  were  of 


tion,  which  had  engaged  in  this  defign  with  incredible 
alacrity,  and  with  the  moft  fanguine  expectations  that 


the  Ptoteftant  religion,  would,  it  was  thought,  remove  ■ 
a  part  of  the  odium  which  attended  an  invafion  by  fo- 


the  misfortunes  of  their  country  would,  by  this  new  reigners  :  it  was  concerted  that  afiiftance  Ihould  at  the 


channel  of  commerce,  be  completely  healed. 

“  The  diftreffes  of  the  people,  upon  receiving 
thentic  accounts  of  the  fortune  of  their  colony,  fcarce- 


fame  time  be  fent  from  France,  and  that  full  liberty  of 
confcience  Ihould  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  order  to  lofe  no  time,  it  was  refoTved  to  fend 


ly  admit  of  any  defcription.  They  were  not  only  dif-  over  to  France  two  trully  perfons  to  confult  with  the 


appointed  in  their  expectations  of  wealth  and  a  renew¬ 
al  of  their  commerce  ;  but  hundreds,  who  had  ven¬ 
tured  their  all,  were  abfolutely  ruined  by  the  mifcar- 
riage  of  the  defign. 

!  The  whole  nation  feemed  to  join  in  the  clamour 


banilhed  monarch and  lord  Prefton  and  Mr  Alhton 
were  the  two  perfons  appointed  for  this  embaffy.  Both 
of  them,  however,  were  feized  when  they  leaft  expefted 
it,  by  order  of  lord  Caermarthen.  Both  were  con¬ 
demned,  and  Alhton  was  executed  without  making 


that  was  raifed  againft  their  fovereign.  They  taxed  any  confefiion  ;  but  lord  Prefton  had  not  the  fame  re- 

him  with  double  dealing,  inhumanity,  and  bafe  ingra-  —  TT- - ~a~~  "e  — A —  u“  " 

titude,  to  a  people  who  had  lavilhed  their  treafure  and 
beft  blood  in  fupport  of  his  government,  and  in  the 
gratification  of  his-  ambition  ;  and  had  their  power 
been  equal  to  their  acrimony,  in  all  probability  the 
illand  would  have  been  involved  in  a  civil  war.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  tranfa&ion  given  by  Mr 
Knox  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Cunningham  tells 


folution.  Upon  an  offer  of  pardon,  he  difcovered  5 
great  number  of  affociates ;  among  whom  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  lord  Dartmouth,  and  lord  Clarendon,  were 
foremoft.  ‘  .  -  319 

The  French  at  lall  became  fenlible  of  their  bad  po-  Heii  iup- 
licy  in  not  having  better  fupported  thetaufe  of  James,  ported  by 
and  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  defcent  upon  England the  French* 
in  his  favour.  In  purfuance  of  this  fcheme,  the  French 


that  “  the  fame  parliament  (  which  had  inquired  into  king  fupplied  James  with  an  army  confifting  of  a  body 
the  Glenco  affair)  alfo  had  under  their  confideration  of  French  troops,  fome  Englilh  and  Scots  refugees, 


a  fcheme  for  fettling  a  trade  and  planting  a  colony  in 
America,  which  proved  afterwards  an  occafion  of  ma¬ 
nifold  evils,  and  was  matter  of  great  complaint  both 
to  the  Englilh  and  the  Spaniards.  The  Scots,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  fettlement  of  the  colony  which  has  been 
juft  mentioned  with  extravagant  parade,  and  noife,  and 
fubfcriptions,  filled  not  only  England,  but  all  other 
countries  alfo,  with  apprehenfions  left  Scotland  Ihould,  in 


and  the  Irilh  regiments,  which  had  been  tranfported 
into  France  from  Limeric,  and  were  now  become  ex¬ 
cellent  foldiers  by  long  difcipline  and  fevere  duty.  This 
army  was  affembled  between  Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue, 
and  commanded  by  king  James  in  perfon.  More  than 
300  tranfports  were  provided  for  landing  it  on  the  op- 
pofite  coaft;  and  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  at 
the  head  of  63  Ihipsof  thedine,  was  appointed  to  favour 


procefs  of  time,  become  the  emporium  of  all  the  trade  the  defcent.  His  orders  were,  at  all  events,  to  attack 


of  Europe.  But  they  never  confidered  how  few  would 
truft  their  fortunes  to  the  difpofal  of  fuch  a  numerous 
nobility,  nor  calculated  the  frauds  of  their  owm  mana¬ 
gers  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  affair  was  afterwards 
ruined.  Difcords  arifing  on  this  head  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  old  hoftilities  were  recalled  to  mind ; 
the  cattle  were  driven  off  from  the  borders ;  the  cu- 
ftoms  were  defrauded, , and  other  injuries  committed; 
and  at  laft  the  Spaniards  complained  of  the  Scots. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  which  might  arife 
to  both  kingdoms,  the  king  had  nothing  fo  much  at 
heart  as  to  bring  about  an  union  upon  as  fair  terms  as 
he  could,”  &c. 

The  total  reduction  of  Ireland,  and  the  difperfion 
and  extermination  of  the  Highland  chieftains  who  fa- 
g  voured  his  caufe,  did  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  the 
,  fa.  hopes  of  James.  His  chief  expectations  next  were 
’  founded  on  a  confpiracy  among  his  Englilh  adherents, 
and  in  the  fuccours  promifed  him  by  the  French  king. 
A  plot  was  firft  formed  in  Scotland  by  Sir  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  a  perfon  who,  from  being  an  adherent  to 


the  enemy,  in  cafe  they  Ihould  oppofe  him ;  fo  that 
every  thing  promifed  the  banilhed  king  a  change  of 
fortune. 

Thefe  preparations  on  the  fide  of  France  were  foon 
known  at  the  Englilh  court,  and  every  precaution  ta¬ 
ken  for  a  vigorous  oppofition.  All  the  fecret  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  banilhed  king’s  adherents  were  difcovered 
to  the  Englilh  miniftry  by  fpies ;  and  by  thefe  they 
found  that  the  tories  were  more  faithful  than  even  the 
whigs  who  had  placed  king  William  on  the  throne. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  Godolphin,  and  even 
the  princefs  Anne  herfelf,  were  violently  fufpe&ed  of 
difaffe&ion.  Preparations,  however,  were  made,  with 
great- tranquillity  and  refolution,  to  refill  the  growing 
ftorm.  Admiral  Ruffel  was  ordered  to  put  to  fea  with 
all  poffible  expedition  ;  and  he  foon  appeared  with  99 
Ihips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates  and  fire-lhips.  At  the 
head  of  this  formidable  fleet  he-  fet  fail  for  the  coaft  of 
France ;  and,  near  La  Hogue,  he  difcovered  the  ene¬ 
my  under  Tourville,  who  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 
The  engagement  began  between  the  two  admirals  with 

great 


Who  are 
■defeated. 
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great  fury,  and  the  reft  of  the  fleet  foon  followed  their 
'  example.  The  battle  lafted  for  ten  hours ;  but  at  laft 
victory  declared  on  the  fide  of  numbers :  the  French 
fled  for  Conquet  road,  having  loft  fonr  /hips  in  the  firft 
day’s  adtion.  The  purfuit  continued  for  two  days  fol¬ 
lowing  :  three  French  fhips  of  the  line  were  deltroyed 
the  next  day  ;  and  1 8  more,  which  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  bay  of  La  Ilogue,  were  burnt  by  Sir  George 
Rooke.  In  this  manner  were  all  the  French  prepara¬ 
tions  fruftrated  ;  and  fo  decifive  was  the  blow,  that 
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of  September  170T,  when  he  was,  according  to  his  Britain, 
daily  cuftom,  at  public  prayers,  he  fell  fuddenly  into  a 
lethargy ;  and  though  he  recovered  his  fenfes  foon  af¬ 
ter,  he  langui/hed  for  fome  days,  and  expired  on  the 
6th  of  September.  The  French  king,  with  great  huma¬ 
nity,  paid  him  feveral  vifits  during  hi3  ficknefs ;  and 
exhibited  every  fymptom  of  compafiion,  affedtion,  and 
even  refpeX. 

Louis,  being  under  a  difficulty  how  to  proceed  upon 
the  unexpected  death  of  James,  called  a  council  to  take 


from  this  time  France  feemed  to  relinqui/h  all  claims  to  their  advice,  whether  he  ihould  own  the  prince  of  Wales 


the  ocean. 

This  engagement,  which  happened 
May  1692,  put  a  final  period  to  the  hopes  of  James. 
No  further  attempts  were  made  in  his  favour,  except 
fome  plots  to  aflaffinate  king  William,  which  ended 
only  in  the  deftrudtion  of  thofe  who  formed  them.  But 


as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  king  him- 
the  2  ift  of  felf  had  hefitated  long  in  this  delicate  point.  But  the 
„  t — dauphin,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  all  the  princes  of 

the  blood,  declared,  that  it  was  unbecoming  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  crown  of  France  not  to  own  that  the  titles 
of  the  father  devolved  immediately  upon  the  fon.  Louis 


33* 

James  of¬ 
fered  the 
crown  of 
Poland ; 


it  was  never  thoroughly  proved  that  James  countenanced  approved  of  this  refolution,  and  determined  to  acquaint 

*u“r"  ’"-A  •  - -  ,‘r'  ""  the  dying  king  with  it  in  perfon.  When  he  arrived  at 

St  Germains,  he  acquainted  firft  the  queen,  and  then 
her  fon,  of  his  defign.  He  then  approached  the  bed  in 
which  James  lay.  almoft  infenfible  with  his  diforder. 
„  „  The  king,  roufing  himfelf,  began  to  thank  his  moll 

the  new  eleXion  which  happened  on  the  death  of  Chriftian  majefty  for  all  his  favours ;  but  Louis  inter- 


thefe  plots  in  the  leaft  ;  it  rather  appears,  that  in  all 
cafes  he  expreffed  the  ntmoft  abhorrence  of  fuch  at¬ 
tempts.  In  1697,  the  abbe  de  Polignac,  ambafiador 
from  France  in  Poland,  wrote  to  his  matter,  that 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  the  late  king  of  Britain, 


John  Sobie/ki  king  of  Poland ;  and  that  James  had 
been  already  named  by  fome  of  the  diets  as  Iris  fuc- 


rupted  him.  “  Sir  (faid  he),  what  I  have  done  is 
but  a  fmall  matter ;  but  what  I  have  to  fay  is  of  the 
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Which  he 
refules. 


ceffrr.  Louis  was  eager  to  feize  an  opportunity  of  utmoft  importance.”  The  people  then  began  to  re-  Pretender) 
ridding  himfelf  with  honour  of  a  prince  whofe  preten-  tire.  “Let  no  perfon  withdraw  (faid  Louis).  I  owned  by? 
fions  he  could  no  longer  fupport.  The  friends  of  come  to  acquaint  you,  Sir,  that  when  God  /hall  pleafe  Louis,  *"  “ 
t _ _ ir_  r _ '  „  c _ .1 _ _ 11  .. _ x..  c _ .l: _ ,  j  run.  1  .  the  kii 


«ownTanie;’f 
fon  for  his 


James  were  alfo  fanguine  for  the  projeX ;  but  he  him- 
felf  refufed  it.  He  told  them,  that  “  he  would  ever 
retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  friends  in  Poland. 

That,  however,  he  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  had 
it  actually  been  offered  ;  much  lefs  would  he  endeavour 
to  obtain  by  folicitation  any  crown  which  was  not  ac¬ 
tually  his  due.  That  his  acceptance  of  any  other  fceptre 
would  amount  to  an  abdication  indeed  of  that  which  he 
deemed  his  right.  That  therefore  he  was  refolved  to 
remain  in  his  prefent  forlorn  condition,  poffeffing  lefs 
hopes  than  ever  of  being  reftored,  rather  than  to  do 
the  leaft  aX  of  prejudice  to  his  family.”  The  fame 
.year,  at  an  interview  between  king  William  and 
Louis  XIV.  it  was  propofed  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
'(James’s  fon)  ihould  fucceed  to  the  throne  of  England 
after  the  death  of  William.  The  king  with  little  hefi- 
tation  agreed  to  this  requeft.  He  even  folemnly  en¬ 
gaged  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  aX  of  fettlement ; 
and  to  declare,  by  another,  the  prince  of  Wales  his  fuc-  fions  for  the  balance  of  power  and  the  fluXuating  in- 
ceffor  to  the  throne.  Even  this  propofal  was  rejected  by  terefts  of  Europe. 


to  call  your  majefty  from  this  world,  I  /hall  take  your  ^ 
family  into  my  proteXion,  and  acknowledge  your  fon,  mam* 
as  he  then  will  certainly  be,  king  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.” 

Though  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  La  Hogue 
had  put  king  William  out  of  all  danger  from  any  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  from  that  quarter,  he  by  no  means  pof- 
feffed  his  throne  with  any  kind  of  tranquillity.  The 
want  of  a  common  enemy  produced  diffenfions  among 
the  people,  and  William  began  to  find  as  much  uneafi- 
nefs  from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  an  enemy  in 
the  field.  The  uneafinefs  he  felt  from  the  refraXory 
difpofition  of  his  fubjeXs  was  not  a  little  heightened 
by  the  death  of  his  queen,  who  was  taken  off  by  the  , 

fmall- pox  on  the  28th  of  December  1694.  For  fome 
time  he  was  under  a  fincere  concern  for  her  lofs  5  but  queenMi 
as  politics  had  taken  entire  poffeffion  of  his  mind,  he 
loft  all  other  concerns  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  apprehen- 


Which  James.  He  told  the  king  of  France,  that  though  he 
James  re-  COuld  fuffer  with  patience  the  ufurpation  of  his  nephew 
upon  his  right,  he  would  never  permit  his  own  fon  to 
be  guilty  of  the  fame  injuftice.  He  urged,  that  ihould 
the  fon  reign  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  that  circumftance 
would  amount  to  a  formal  renunciation.  That  the 


reus  01  Europe.  « 

His  chief  motive  for  accepting  the  crown  was  to  en-  Nati.-nall 
gage  England  more  deeply  in  the  concerns  of  Europe,  dil'coutenf 
His  great  objeX  had  been  to  humble  the  French,  and 
all  his  politics  confifted  in  forming  alliances  agaioft 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Engli/h  had 
no  fuch  animofity  againft  the  French  :  and  thefe,  there- 


prince  of  Wales,  by  fucceedingto  the  prince  of  Orange,  fore,  confidered  the  intereft  of  the  nation  a3  facrificed 
would  yield  his  foie  right,  which  was  that  of  his  fa-  to  foreign  connexions  ;  and  complained  that  the  con- 


ther,  &c. 

From  this  time  James  loft  every  hope  of  being  re- 


tinental  war  fell  moft  heavily  on  them,  though  they 
had  the  leaft  intereft  in  its  fuccefs.  Thefe  complaints 


ftored  to  the  throne,  and  refigned  himfelf  entirely  to  were  heard  by  William  with  the  moft  phlegmatic  in- 


the  aufterities  of  religious  enthufiafm.  His  conftitution, 
though  vigorous  and  athletic,  had  for  fome  time  begun 


difference  ;  he  employed  all  his  attention  only  on  the 
balance  of  power,  and  the  interefts  of  Europe.  He 


to  yield  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  to  that  melan-  became  unmindful  of  the  cultivation  of  internal  polity; 
choly  which  fupeiftition  as  well  as  liis  uncommon  mif-  and,  as  he  formed  alliances  abroad,  increased  the  i 


-.fortunes  had  impreffed  on  bis  mind. 

£T0  56, 


In  the  beginning  flucnce  of  party  at  home.  Patriotifm  began  to  be  ri¬ 
diculed 
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•  Britain,  diculed  as  an  ideal  virtue  ;  and  the  practice  Q_f  bribing 

1  a  majority  in  parliament  became  univerfal.  The  exam¬ 

ple  of  the  great  was  caught  up  by  the  vulgar ;  principle, 
anti  even  decency,  was  gradually  banifhed  ;  talents  lay 
uncultivated,  and  the  ignorant  and  profligate  Were  re¬ 
ceived  into  favour. 

The  king,  upon  accepting  the  crown,  was  refolved 
to  preferve  as  much  of  the  prerogative  as  poffible  ; 
and  he  fometimes  exerted  a  branch  of  it  which  his 
predecefiors  had  never  chofen  to  make  uie  of,  viz. 
the  power  of  refufing  his  affent  to  fome  .bills  that  had 
palled  both  houfes.  From  this  and  other  caufes  there 
were  perpetual  bickerings  between  him  and  his  parlia¬ 
ments.  At  laft  William  became  fatigued  with  oppofi- 
tion.  He  admitted  every  reftraint  upon  the  prerogative 
in  England,  upon  condition  of  being  properly  fupplied 
with  the  means  of  humbling  France.  Provided  the  par¬ 
liament  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  executing  this, 
he  permitted  them  to  rule  the  internal  polity  as  they 
pleafed.  For  the  profecution  of  the  French  war,  the 
.fums  granted  were  indeed  incredible.  The  nation,  not 
contented  with  furnifhing  him  fuch  fums  of  money  as 
they  were  capable  of  railing  by  the  taxes  of  the  year, 
mortgaged  thofe  taxes,  and  involved  themfelves  in  debts 
which  they  have  never  fince  been  able  to  difeharge. 

The  war  with  France  continued  during  the  greateft 
part  of  this  king’s  reign  ;  but  at  length  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick,  in  1697,  put  an  end  to  thofe  contentions  in 
which  England  had  engaged  without  policy,  and  came 
off  at  laft  without  advantage.  In  the  general  pacifica¬ 
tion,  her  interefts  feemed  entirely  deferted  5  and  for  all 
the  treafures  fhe  had  fent  to  the  continent,  and  all  the 
blood  which  had  beet)  Ihed  there,  the  only  equivalent 
received  was  an  acknowledgment  of  William’s  title 
!  539  from  the  king  of  France. 

’Illiam  The  king,  being  now  freed  from  a  foreign  war,  fet 
I  Sand  his  t0  lengthen  his  authority  at  home.  As  he 

I  less  '  collkl  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being  a  king  without 
military  command,  he  conceived  hopes  of  keeping  up, 
in  the  time  of  a  profound  peace,  thofe  forces  which  had 
been  granted  during  the  time  of  danger.  The  com¬ 
mons,  however,  to  his  great  mortification,  palled  a  vote, 
that  all  the  forces  in  the  Englilh  pay,  exceeding  7000 
men,  Ihould  be  forthwith  dilbanded ;  and  that  thofe 
retained  Ihould  be  natural-born  fubjefts  of  England. 
With  this  vote  the  king  was  exceedingly  difpleafed. 
His  indignation,  indeed,  was  kindled  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  actually  conceived  a  delign  of  abandoning  the 
government,  From  this,  however,  his  minilters  diverted 
him,  and  perfuaded  him  to  confent  to  the  palling  of 
the  bill. 

Thefe  altercations  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  this  reign.  William  confidered  the  commons  as  a 
body  of  men  defirous  of  power  for  themfelves,  and 
consequently  bent  upon  obftrU&ing  all  his  prqje&s  to 
fecure  the  liberties  of  Europe.  He  feemed  but  little  at- 

*  j  tached  to  any  particular  party  in  the  houfe,  all  of  whom 

he  found  at  times  deferted  or  oppofed  him.  He  there- 
,  fore  veered  to  whigs  and  tories  indiscriminately,  as  in- 

terefl  or  the  immediate  exigence  demanded.  He  con t 
|  fulered  England  as  a  place  of  labour,  anxiety,  anti 

altercation.  If  he  had  any  time  for  amufement  or  re¬ 
laxation,  he  retired  to  Loo  in  Holland,  where,  among 
a  few  friends,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  thofe  coarfe  feftivities 
which  he  alone  was  capable  of  relifhing.  Here  he  plan- 
Vofc.HI.Part  II.  5 
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ned  the  different  fuccefiion  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  Bdunt,  _ 
and  laboured  to  undermine  the  fchemes  and  the  power 
of  Louis  his  rival  in  politics  and  fame.  .14° 

But  however  feeble  William’s  defire  of  other  amufe-*^^*^*® 
ments  might  be,  he  could  fcarce  live  without  being  atc  )nfeiiera. 
variance  with  France.  Peace  had  fcarce  been  made  withey  againlt 
that  nation,  when  he  began  to  think  of  r-efources  for  I  ranee, 
carrying  on  a  new  war,  and  for  inlifting  his  Englifit 
fubje&s  in  the  confederacy  againft  that  nation.  Several 
arts  were  ufed  for  inducing  the  people  to  fecond  his  aims  5 
and  the  whole  nation  feemed  at  laft  to  join  in  defiring 
a  French  war.  He  had  been  in  Holland  concerting 
with  his  allies  operations  for  a  new  campaign.  He  had 
engaged  in  a  negociation  with  the  prince  of  Heffe  ; 
who  affured  him,  that  if  he  Would  befiege  and  take 
Cadiz,  the  admiral  of  Caftile  and  feveral  other  grandees 
of  Spain  would  declare  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The 
eledtor  of  Hanover  had  refolved  to  concur  in  the  fame 
meafures  ;  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  prince  l^ewis 
of  Baden,  undertook  to  inveft  Laudan,  while  the  em¬ 
peror  promifed  to  fend  a  powerful  reinforcement  into 
Italy  i  but  death  put  a  period  to  bis  projects  and  his 
ambition.  341 

William  was  naturally  of  a  very  feeble  conftitution  ;H!s  de*.h. 
and  it  was  by  this  time  almoft  quite  exhaufted  by  a  fe- 
riesof  continual  difquietude  and  adtion.  He  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  repair  his  conftitution,  or  at  lead  to  conceal 
its  decays,  by  exercife  and  riding.  On  the  2  lft  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1702,  in  riding  to  Hampton-court  from  Ken- 
fington,  his  horfe  fell  under  him  ;  and  he  was  thrown 
with  fuch  violence,  that  liis  collar-bone  was  fradtured. 

His  attendants  conveyed  him  to  the  palace  at  Hamp¬ 
ton-court,  where  the  frafture  was  reduced  ;  and  in  the 
evening  he  returned  to  Kenfington  in  his  coach.  The 
jolting  of  the  carriage  difunited  the  fradture  ;  and  the 
bones  were  again  replaced  by  Bidloo  his  phyficiam 
This,  in  a  robuft  conftitution,  Would  have  been  a  trifling 
misfortune  ;  but  to  him  it  was  fatal.  For  fome  time  he 
appeared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but  falling  afleep 
on  his  couch,  he  was  feized  with  a  fhivering,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  fever  and  diarrhoea,  that  foon  became  dan¬ 
gerous  and  defperate.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching, 
the  objects  of  his  former  care  lay  next  hi3  heart ;  and 
the  fate-of  Europe  feemed  to  remove  the  fenfatioiis  he 
might  be  fnppofed  to  feel  for  his  own.  The  earl  of  Al¬ 
bemarle  arriving  from  Holland,  he  conferred  with  him 
in  private  on  the  pofture  of  affairs  abroad.  Two  days 
after,  having  received  the  facrr.ment  from  archbifhop 
Tennifon,  he  expired,  on  Sunday  March  8th  ;  having 
lived  52  years,  and  reigned  1 3. — He  wras  in  his  perfon 
of  a  middle  ftature,  a  thin  body,  and  a  delicate  confti- 
tutron.  He  had  an  aquiline  nofe,  fparkling  eyes,  a  large 
forehead,  and  a  grave  folemn  afpedt.  He  left  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  great  politician,  though  he  had 
never  been  popular  ;  and  of  a  formidable  general,  tho* 
he  had  been  feldom  victorious.  His  deportment  was 
grave,  phlegmatic,  and  fullen ;  nor  did  he  ever  fhow  any 
fire  but  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Cunningham  fays,  that  “  at  the  very  laft  moment, 
when  his  mind  was  otherwife  oppreffed,  he  retained  a 
juft  fenfc  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  good  fubjedts.  Thus  he  lay  fo 
quietly  and  compofed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  heaves, 
when  his  fpeech  failed  him.  that  no  man  could  die 
either  'better  prepared  or  with  greater  conftancy  and 
4  Iv  piety,* 
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piety,  than  thi8  prince  ;  of  whofe  juft  praifes  no  tongue 
fhall  be  lilent,  and  no  time  unmindful.  And  if  any 
king  be  ambitious  of  regulating  his  councils  and  ac¬ 
tions  by  the  bright  examples  of  the  moft  famous  great 
men,  he  may  form  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a  great  prince 
and  a  grand  empire,  not  only  from  the  king’s  life,  but 
from  the  public  records  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  na¬ 
tions.” 

William  was  fucceeded  by  the  princefs  Anne,  who 
had  married  George  prince  of  Denmark.  She  afcended 
the  throne  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age,  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  fatisfaftion  of  all  parties.  William  had  died  at 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  France :  and  the  prefent  queen, 
who  generally  took  the  advice  of  her  miniftry  on  every 
important  occafion,  was  now  urged  by  oppofite  coun¬ 
cils;  a  part  of  her  miniftry  being  inclined  to  war,  and 
another  to  peace.  At  the  head  of  thofe  who  oppofed  a 
war  with  France  was  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  Ireland,  firft  coufin  to  the  queen,  and  the  chief 
of  the  tory  faction.  At  the  head  of  the  oppofite- party 
was  the  earl  afterwards  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  fince 
fo  much  renowned  for  his  victories  over  the  French. 
After  giving  the  reafons  for  both  their  opinions,  that 
of  Marlborough  preponderated :  the  queen  refolved  to 
declare  war  ;  and  communicating  her  intentions  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  war 
War  deda-was  proclaimed  accordingly.  In  this  declaration  of 
red  againft  Vvar,  Louis  was  taxed  with  having  taken  poffeffibn  of 
France.  a  great  part  0f  the  Spanifh  dominions ;  with  defigning 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  obftruft  the  free¬ 
dom  of  navigation  and  commerce ;  and  with  having 
offered  an  unpardonable  infult  to  the  queen  and  her 
throne,  by  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  pretender  r 
he  was  accufed  of  attempting  to  unite  the  crown  of 
.Spain  to  his  own  dominions,  by  placing  his  grandfon 
upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and'  thus  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  deftroy  the  equality  of  power  that  fubfifted 
among  the  ftates  of  Europe.  This  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  England  was  feconded  by  fimilar  de¬ 
clarations  by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  all  on  the  fame 
day. 

Louis  XIV.  whofe  power  had  been  greatly  circum- 
feribed  by  William,  expe&ed,  on  the  death  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  to  enter  on  a  field  open  for  new  conquelts  and 
fame.  At  the  new3  of  the  Englilh  monarch’s  death, 
therefore,  he  could  not  fupprefs  his  rapture  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Paris,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
teftified  their  joy  in  the  moft  public  manner.  At  feeing, 
therefore,  fuch  a  combination  againft  him,  the  French 
monarch  vvas  filled  with  indignation  ;  but  his  refent- 
ment  fell  chiefly  on  the  Dutch.  He  declared  with  great 
emotion,  that  as  for  thofe  gentlemen  pedlars  the  Dutch, 
they  fhould  one  day  repent  their  infolence  andprefump- 
tion  in  declaring  war  againft  him  whofe  power  they  had 
formerly  felt  and  dreaded.  By  thefe  threats,  however, 
the  affairs  of  the  allies  were  no  way  influenced.  Marl¬ 
borough  was  appointed  general  of  the  Britifh  forces, 
and  by  the  Dutch  he  was  cliofen  generaliffimo  of  the 


Duke  of 
Marlbo¬ 
rough  ap¬ 


pointed  ge-  ajjje(]  army  ;  and  indeed  his  after  condudt  fhowed,  that 


no  perfon  could  poflibly  have  been  chofen  with  greater 
propriety.  He  had  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  war 
under  the  famous  marfhal  Turenne,  having  been  a  vo¬ 
lunteer  in  his  army  ;  and  by  that  general  his  future 
greatnefs  was  jprognofticated. 
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The  firft  attempt  that  Marlborough  made  to-  deviate  Britain, 
from  the  general  practices  of  the  army  was  to  advance v— *«*1 
the  fubaltem  officers,  whofe  merits  had  been  hitherto 
nrgledted.  Regardlefs  of  feniority,  wherever  he  found 
abilities,  he  was  fure  to  promote  them  ;  and  thus  he 
had  all  the  upper  ranks  of  commanders  rather  remark¬ 
able  for  their  (kill  and  talents  than  for  their  age  and 
experience.  In  his  firft  campaign,  in  the  beginning  of  His  fujeeft 
July  170?,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Nimeguen,m  his  firft 
where  he  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  60,000  men  can'Pa,g0, 
well  provided  with  all  neceffaries,  and  long  difeiplined 
by  the  bell  officers  of  the  age.  He  was  oppofed  on  the 
part  of  France  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a  youth  of 
very  little  experience  in  the  art  of  war  ;  but  the  real 
adting  general  was  the  marfhal  Bouifiers,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  adtivity.  But  wherever  Marlborough  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire  before  him, 
leaving  all  Spanifh  Guelderland  at  his  diferetion.  The 
duke  of  Burgnndy  finding  himfelf  obliged  to  retreat  be¬ 
fore  the  allied  army,  rather  than  expofe  himfelf  longer  to 
fuch  a  mortifying  indignity,  returned  to  Verfailles,  lea¬ 
ving  Boufflers  to  command  alone.  BoufHers  retired  to 
Brabant :  and  Marlborough  ended  the  campaign  by 
taking  the  city  of  Liege  ;  in  which  was  found  an  im-  a 

menfe  fum  of  money,  and  a  vaft  number  of  prifoners.  .  g;.  j 

This  good  fortune  feemed  to  confole  the  nation  forLt  ffes  at:  ' 
fome  unfuccefsful  expeditions  at  fea.  Sir  John  Munden  fea. 
had  permitted  a  French  fquadron  of  14  (hips  to  efcape 
him  by  taking  fhelter  in  the  harbour  of  Corunna  ;  for 
which  he  was  difmiffed  the  fervice  by  priirce  George. 

An  attempt  was  made  upon  Cadiz  by  fea  and  land,  Sir 
George  Rooke  commanding  the  navy,  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond  the  land  forces  ;  but  this  alfo  mifearried.  At 
Vigo,  however,  the  Britifh  arms  were  attended  with 
better  fuccefs.  The  duke  of  Ormond  landed  with  2500 
men  at  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  city,  while  the 
fleet  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour,  the  French  fleet 
that  had  taken  refuge  there  were  burned  by  the  enemy 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 

Eight  fhips  were  thus  burned  and  run  afhore ;  but  ten 
fhips  of  war  were  taken,  together  with  eleven  galleons, 
and  above  a  million  of  money  in  filver.  In  the  Weft  ^347  anj 
Indies,  admiral  Bembow  had  been  ftationed  with  ten  jt'a’hof  add 
fhips  to  diflrefs  the  enemy’s  trade.  Being  informed miral  Bemii 
that  Du  Caffe  the  French  admiral  was  in  thofe  feasbow. 
with  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  he  refolved  to  attack 
him ;  and  fooa  after  difeovered  the  enemy’s  fquadron 
near  St  Martha,  fleering  along  the  fhore.  He  quickly 
gave  orders  to  his  captains,  formed  the  line  of  battle, 
and  the  engagement  began.  He  found,  however,-  that 
the  reft  of  the  fleet  had  taken  fome  difguft  at  his  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  they  permitted  him  to  fuftain,  almoft  alone, 
the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy.  Neverthelefs,  the  engage¬ 
ment  continued  till  night,  and  he  determined  to  renew 
it  next  morning.  But  he  had  the  mortification  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  all  the  reft  of  his  fhips  had  fallen  back,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  who  joined  him  in  urging  the  purfuit  of  the 
enemy.  Four  days  this  intrepid  feaman,  affifted  by  only 
one  {hip,  purfued  and  engaged  the  enemy,  while  his 
cowardly  officers  remained  at  a  diftance  behind.  His 
laft  day’s  battle  was  more  furious  than  any  of  the  for¬ 
mer  :  alone,  and  unfupported  by  any  of  the  reft,  he 
engaged  the  whole  French  fquadron ;  when  his  leg  was 
fhattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  he  himfelf  died  fooo 
4  after 


Or 
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Britain.  .after  of  his  wounds.  Two  of  his  cowardly  affociates  Thence  he  proceeded  to  negociate  for  fuccours  at  the  Britain. 

«— - i  ---  '•*— 1 - ftl-1  J  - -,:"J  —  u:"  court  of  Hanover;  and  foon  after  returned  to  England;  - v— J 

where  he  was  received  with  every  poflible  demoaftra- 
tion  of  joy.  .35* 

The  arms  of  Britain,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  G^>raltac 
lefs  fortunate  by  fea  than  by  land.  The  town  of  Gi-  taken‘ 
braltar  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Heffe  and  Sir  George 
Rooke :  but  fo  little  was  the  value  of  the  conqueft  at 
that  time  underftood,that  it  was  for  fome  time  in  debate 
whether  it  was  a  capture  worth  thanking  the  admiral 
for  ;  and  at  laft  it  was  confidercd  as  unworthy  of  pub*  ,3 
lie  gratitude.  Soon  after,  the  Britifh  fleet,  to  the  French  de- 
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were  foot  on  their  arrival  in  England;  one  died  on  his 
paffage  thither  ;  the  reft  were  difgraced. 

The  next  parliament,  which  was  convened  by  the 
queen,  were  highly  pleafed  with  the  fiiccefs  of  the  Bri- 
ltajtifo  arms  oft  the  continent.  The  houfe  of  commons 
was  compofed  chiefly  of  torie^,  who  voted  40,000  fea- 
men,  and  the  like  number  of  land-forces,  to  aft  in  con- 
junftion  with  thofe  of  the  allies.  Soon  after,  the  queen 
informed  her  parliament,  that  foe  was  prefled  by  the 
allies  to  augment  her  forces  ;  and  upon  this  it  was  re- 
folved  that  10.000  more  men  foouldbeadded  to  thecon- 


***'•"  - - -  — - -  - — /  o  ~ -  7  rreuui  uc* 

tinental  army,  but  on  condition  that  the  Dutch  foould*  number  of  53  foips  of  the  line,  came  up  with  that  offeated  at 
immediately  break  off  all  commerce  with  France  and  France,  confiding  of  52  men  of  war,  commanded  bykr 
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Spain  ;  a  condition  which 
with. 


>  very  readily  complied  the  count  de  Thouloufe,  off  the  coad  of  Malaga.  This 
was  the  lad  great  naval  engagement  in  which  the 


In  the  beginning  of  April  1 703,  the  duke  of  Marl-  French  ventured  to  face  the  Britifo  on  equal  terms.  The 


borough  croffed  the  fea,  and,  affembling  the  allied  army 
opened  the  campaign  with,  the  fiege  of  Bonn,  the  reft 
dence  of  the  eleftor  of  Cologne.  This  held  out  but  a 
foort  time.  He  next  retook  Huy ;  the  garrifon  of  which, 
after  a  vigorous  defence,  furrendered  prifoners  of  War. 
Limburgh  was  next  befieged,  and  furrendered  in  two 
days  ;  and  thus  the  campaign  concluded,  the  allies  ha¬ 
ving  fecured  the  country  of  Liege  and  the  eleftorate 
of  Cologne  from  the  defigns  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  campaign  of  1704,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
informed  the  Dutch  that  it  was  his  intention  to  march 
to  tire  relief  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  for  fome 


battle  began  at  ten  iu  the  forenoon,  and  continued  with 
great  fury  for  fix  hours;  when  the  van  of  the.  French 
began  to  give  way.  The  Britifo  admiral,  for  two  days, 
attempted  to  renew  the  engagement ;  but  this  was  as 
cautioufly  declined  by  the  French,  who  at  laft  difap- 
peared  totally.  Both  fides  claimed  the  viftory,  but  the 
confequences  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Britifo.  ^  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  the  ta-  Ineffectual 
king  of  Gibraltar,  fent  the  marquis  of  Villadurias  with  attempt  or 
a  large  army  to  retake  it.  France  alfo  fent  a  fleet  of11)*  ®l,a* 
13  foips  of  the  line- :  but  part  of  them  were  cliTpeifed  Grbraltar 
by  a  tempeft,  and  part  taken  by  the  Britifo.  Nor  was 


time  oppreffed  by  the  French  forces ;  and  the  ftates  the  land  army  more  fuccefsful.  The  fiege  continued  for 


gave  him  full  powers  to  march  as  he  thought  proper, 
with  affurances  of  their  afliftance  in  all  his  endeavours. 
The  French  king,  finding  Boufflers  no  longer  capable 
of  oppofing  Marlborough,  appointed  the  marfoal  de 
Villeroy  to  command  in  his  place.  But  Marlborough* 
who,  like  Hannibal  of  old,  was  remarkable  for  ftudy- 
ing  the  difpoiition  of  his  antagonifts,  having  no  great 
fears  from  Villeroy,  immediately  flew  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  emperor.  Taking  with  him  about  13,000  Bri¬ 
tifo  troops,  he  advanced  by  hafty  marches  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  ;  he  defeated  a  body  of  French  and  Ba¬ 
varians  Rationed  at  Donavert  to  oppofe  him  ;  then  paf- 
fed  the  river,  and  laid  under  contribution -the  dukedom 
of  Bavaria  which  liad.fided  with  the  enemy.  Villeroy, 


four  months;  during  which  time  the  prince  of  Heffe, 
who  commanded  the  town  for  the  Englifo,  gave  many 
proofs  of  valour.  At  length,  the  Spaniards  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  fcale  the  rock  in  vain,  finding  no  hopes  of 
taking  the  place,  were  contented  to  draw  off  their  men 
and  abandon  the  enterprife. 

While  the  Britifo  were  thus  viftorious  by  land  and  Charles  ap-« 
fea,  a  new  feene  of  contention  was  opened  on  the  fide  P?‘nte<^ 
of  Spain.  Philip  IV.  grandfon  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
been  placed  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  recei-  * 
ved  with  the  joyful  concurrence  of  the  greateft  part  of 
his  fubjefts.  He  had  alfo  been  nominated  fucceffor  to 
the  crown  by  the  late  king  of  Spain’s  will.  But  in  a 
former  treaty  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  Charles, 


who  at  firft  attempted  to  follow  his  motions,  feemedall  fon  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  appointed  heir  to 


that  crown;  and  this  treaty  had  been  guarantee’d  by 
France  lierfelf,  though  foe  now  refolved  to  reverfe  that 
confent  in  favour  of  a  defeendant  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon.  Charles  was  ftill  farther  led  on  to  put  in  for  the 
crown  of  Spain,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Catalonians* 
who  declared  in  his  favour  ;  and,  with  the  afliftance  of 
the  Britifo  and  Portuguefe,  promifed  to  arm  in  his 
caufe.  Upon  his  way  to  his  ne  wly  affumed  dominion, 
he  landed  in  England  ;  where  he  was  received  on  foore 
To  oppeffe  thefe  powerful  generals,  the  duke  of  Marl-  by  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Marlborough,  who  con- 

- u  - — 1  u..  .  — c  . . dufted  him  to  Windfor.  He  was  kindly  received  by  jjc  ;8fUp. 

the  queen  ;  and  furnifoed  with  200  tranfports,  30  fliips  ported  by 
of  war,  and  9000  men,  for  the  conqueft  of  that  exten-  queen  Anne, 


at  once  to  have  loft  fight  of  the  enemy ;  nor  was  he  ap- 
prifed  of  his  route,  till  informed  of  his  fucceffes.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  marfoal  Tallard  prepared  by  another 
route  to  obftruft  Marlborough’s  retreat,  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  He  was  foon  after  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria’s  forces ;  fo  that  the  French  army  in  that 
part  of  the  continent  amounted  to  60,000  veterans, 
commanded  by  the  two  beft  reputed  generals  then  in 
Sm  France. 

“French  de-  . ,  _ 

feated  at  borough  uras  joined  by  a  body  of  30,000  men  under 
JBknhciir.  celebrated  prince  Eugene.  The  allied  army,  with 
this  reinforcement,  amounted  to  about  52,000.  After 


various  marches  and  countermarches,  the  two  armies  five  empire.  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of  ro- 


*  See  Bhn-  met  at  Blenheim  *.  A  terrible  engagement  enfued, 
kim.  which  the  French  were  entirely  defeated,  and  a  country 
of  too  leagues  extent  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 


mantic  bravery,  offered  to  conduft  them;  and  his  fingle 
fervice  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  armies.  , 

The  firft  attempt  of  this  general  was  on  the  city  of  Earcejona 
querors.  Soon  after  finifoing  the  campaign,  the  duke  Barcelona,  at  that  time  defended  by  a  garrifon  of  5000  taken, 
repaired  to  Beilin,  where  he  procured  a  reinforcement  men.  The  fort  Monjuc,  fituated  on  a  hill  that  com- 
of  8000  Prufiians  to  ferve  under  prince  Eugene  in  Italy,  manded  the  city,  was  attacked;  the  outworks  were  ta- 

4  K  2  ken 
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Bnrain.  ken  by  ftorm,  and  the  powder-magazine  was  blown  up  prince  Eugene  by  land,  and  an  Englilh  fleet  byfea;  Brit'aim  .  | 
v  '■  *  by  a  file  11 ;  upon  which  the  fort  immediately  furrcuder-  but  to  no  purpofe.  The  fleet  under  Sir  Cloudefly  *— v— J 
ed,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  a  ihort  time  after.  The  Shovel,  having  fet  fail  for  England,  was  driven  by 
conqueft  of  all  Valencia  fucceeded  the  taking  of  Bar-  violent  ftorm  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  His  own  fhip  ofSirCUoud- 

celona.  Charles  became  mailer  of  Arragon,  Cartha-  was  loft,  and  every  perfon  on  board  periihed.  Three  fley  Slwvel, 

gena,  Grenada,  and  Madrid.  The  Britifh  general  en-  more  ihips  met  with  the  fame  fate;  while  three  or  four 

tered  the  capital  in  triumph,  and  there  proclaimed  others  were  faved  wifh  the  utmoft  difficulty.  In 

357  Charles  king  of  Spain  without  oppofition.  Germany,  marihal  Villars  the  French  general  carried 

French  de-  To  thefe  fuccefies,  however,  very  little  regard  was  all  before  him,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  reftoring  the 

Ramiilies  Pa‘^  'n  Britain.  The  viftories  of  the  duke  of  Marl-  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  only  hopes  of  the  people  lay 
borough  alone  engroffed  their  attention.  In  1706,  he  in  the  aftivity  and  condu&  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
opened,  the  campaign  with  an  army  of  80,000  men.  who  opened  the  campaign  of  1707,  about  the  middle 

He  was  met  by  the  French  under  Villeroy  near  the  vil-  of  May  ;  but  even  here  they  were  difappointed.  The 

#  See  Ra-  lage  of  Ramiilies  *.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  duke  declined  an  engagement;  and  after  feveral  march- 
millies.  the  duke  gained  a  viftory  almoft  as  complete  as  that  of  ings  and  countermarchings,  both  armies  retired  into 
Blenheim  had  been ;  and  the  whole  country  of  Brabant  winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  Oftober.  The  French 
was  the  reward  of  the  vidlors.  The  French  troops  were  made  vigorous  preparations  for  the  next  campaign; 
nowdifpirited;  the  city  of  Paris  was  inconfufion;  Louis,  and  the  duke  returned  to  England  to  meet  with  a  re- 
who  had  long  been  flattered  with  conqueft,  was  now  ception  he  did  not  at  all  expedl,  and  which,  as  fat  as 
humbled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  almoft  to  excite  the  compaf-  appears,  he  did  not  deferve. 


Louis  fues  fJon  of  his  enemies.  He  intreated  for  peace,  but  in  vain;  The  moft  remarkable  tranfa&ion,  however,  of  this  Union  be- 
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.  the  allies  carried  all  before  them  ;  and  his  very  capital  year,  and  indeed  of  this  whole  reign,  was  the  union  be-  tween  Scot, 

peace.  began  to  dread  the  approach  of  the  conquerors.  But  tween  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England, 

what  neither  his  armies  nor  his  politics  could  efftfl,  Though  governed  by  one  fovereign  lince  the  time  of  ® 
was  brought  about  by  a  party  in  England.  The  dif-  James  I.  of  England,  yet  each  nation  continued  to  be 
fenfion  between  the  whigs  and  tories  faved  France  that  ruled  by  its  refpedlive  parliament  ;  and  eften  profeffed 
now  feemed  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  to  purfue  oppofite  interefts  to  thofe  of  its  neighbour. 

Revolution  The  councils  of  the  queen  had  hitherto  been  govern-  The  union  had  often  been  unfuccefsfully  attempted  be- 
in  the-coun-  ed  by  a  whig  miniftry ;  for  though  the  duke  of  Marl-  fore,  and  had  indeed  been  the  caufe  of  the  bloody  wars 
cils of  queen  borough  flatted  in  the  intereft  of  the  oppofite  party,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  III.  of  England.  In  all 

Anne.  j,e  foon  j0|ned  the  whigs,  as  he  found  them  moft  fin-  the  former  propofals  on  that  head,  both  nations  were 

cere  in  the  defign  of  humbling  France.  The  people,  fuppofed  to  remain  free  and  independent;  each  king- 
however,  were  now  in  fadl  beginning  to  change,  and  dom  having  its  own  parliament,  and  fubjedt  only  to 
a  general  fpirit  of  toryifm  to  take  place.  The  queen’s  fuch  taxes  and  other  commercial  regulations  as  thole 
perfonal  virtues,  her  fuccefies,  her  deference  for  the  parliaments  fhould  judge  expedient  for  the  benefit  of 
clergy,  and  their  great  veneration  for  her,  began  to  their  refpe&ive  ftates.  After  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
have  a  prevailing  influence  over  the  whole  nation.  Peo-  Darien  colony,  in  the  manner  already  related,  king 
pie  of  every  rank  were  not  afhamed  to  defend  the  moft  Williamhad  endeavoured  to  allay  the  nationalfermem  by 
fervile  tenets,  when  they  tended  to  flatter  or  increafe  the  refuming  the  affair  of  an  union  with  as  much  affiduity 
power  of  the  fovereign.  They  argued  in  favour  of  ftriA  as  his  warlike  difpofition  would  allow.  The  terms 
hereditary  fucceffion,  divine  right,  and  non-reliftance  propofed  were  the  fame  with  thofe  formerly  held 
to  the  regal  power.  The  tories,  though  joining  in  out,  viz.  a  federal  union,  fomewhat  like  that  of  the 
vigorous  rrteafures  againft  France,  were  never  ardently  ftates  of  Holland.  With  this  view  the  Scots  were 
their  enemies :  they  rather  fecretly  hated  the  Dutch,  prevailed  on  to  fend  20  commiflioners  to  London  ; 
as  of  principles  very  oppofite  to  their  own;  and  longed  who,  with  23  on  the  part  of  England,  met  at  White- 
for  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  their  friend-  hall  in  the  month  of  Odtober  1 702.  Here  they  were 
fhip.  They  began  to  meditate  fchemes  of  oppofition  to  honoured  with  a  vifit  from  the  queen,  in  order  to  en- 
the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Him  they  conlidered  as  a  liven  their  proceedings  and  ftimulate  them  to  a  more 
felf-interefted  man,  who  facrificed  the  real  advantages  fpeedy  difpatch  of  bufmefs:  but  the  treaty  was  en- 
of  the  nation,  in  protradling  a  ruinous  war  for  his  own  tirely  broken  off  at  this  time  by  the  Scottifh  commif- 
private  emolument  and  glory.  They  faw  their  country  Goners  infilling,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
oppreffed  with  an  increafing  load  cf  taxes,  which  by  a  countrymen  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies  fhould 
continuance  of  the  war  mull  inevitably  become  an  in-  be  preferved  and  maintained.  It  was,  however,  refu- 
tolerable  burden.  Their  difeontents  began  to  fpread,  med  in  the  year  1706,  when  the  commiflioners  again 
and  the  tories  wanted  only  a  few  determined  leaders  to  met  on  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  council  chamber  of 
affift  them  in  removing  the  prefent  miniftry.  Whitehall.  The  Scottilh  commiflioners  ftill  propofed  a 

Englifh  dc-  In  the  mean  time  a  fucceffion  of  Ioffes  began  to  dif-  federal  union;  but  the  Englifti  were  determined  on  an 
feated at Al- fipate  the  conquering  frenzy  that  had  feized  the  nation  incorporation,  which  fhould  not  afterwards  be  difiblved 
rhanza.  jn  general,  and  to  incline  them  to  wiffi  for  peace.  The  by  a  Scottifh  parliament.  Nothing  but  this,  they 
earl  of  Galway,  who  commanded  the  army  in  Spain,  faid,  could  fettle  a  perfett  and  lafting  frkndfhip  be- 
See  Al-  was  utterly  defeated  at  Almanzaf  by  the  duke  of  twixt  the  two  nations.  The  commiffioners  from  Scot- 
munza.  Berwick;  and  in  confequence  of  this  victory,  all  Spain,  land,  however,  ftill  continued  to  refill  that  article  which 
except  the  province  of  Catalonia,  returned  to  their  fubjedted  their  country  to  the  fame  cuftoms,  excifes, 
duty  to  Philip  their  lawful  fovereign.  An  attempt  and  regulations  of  trade  as  England;  but  the  queeu 
was  made  upon  Toulon,  by  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  being  perfuaded  to  pay  two  vifits  in  perfon  to  the  com- 


miffioners. 
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r  |r!t»in.  miffioners,  exerted  herfelf  fo  vigoroufly  that  a  majority 

~v - was  at  laft  gained  over;  and  all  the  reft  yielded,  though 

with  reludtance,  excepting  Lockhart  of  Carnvvath, 
who  could  not  by  any  mean3  be  perfuaded  either  to 
3*5;  fign  or  feal  the  treaty. 

||>articles  The  articles  being  fully  prepared  on  the  22d  of  July, 
^  To  they  werc  prefented  next  day  "to  her  majelly  by  the 
|  i^Scot-  lord-keeper,  in  the  name  of  the  Englifh  commiflioners; 
V  „  at  the  fame  time  that  a  fealed  copy  of  the  inftrument 
was  likewife  delivered  by  the  -lord  chancellor  of  Scot¬ 
land.  They  were  moft  graciouily  received;  and  the 
fame  day  the  queen  dictated  an  order  of  council,  threa¬ 
tening  with  profecution  fuch  as  (hould  be  concerned  in 
any  difcourfe  or  libel,  or  in  laying  wagers  with  regard 
to  the  union.,  Notwithftanding  all  this  harmony,  how¬ 
ever,  the  treaty  was  received  with  the  utmoft  difappro- 
H  bation  in  Scotland.  The  terms  had  been  carefully 

I  concealed,  fo  that  nothing  tranfpired  till  the  whole  was 
at  once  laid  before  parliament.  The  ferment  was 
then  lo  general,  that'all  ranks  of  people,  however  di- 

■  vided  in  -other  refpedts,  united  againft  this  aetefted 
treaty.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  exafperated  at 

B|  the  annihilation  of  parliament,  and  the  confequent  lofs 

II  "  of  their  influence  and  credit.  The  body  of  the  people' 

cried  out,  that  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  fa- 
crificed  to  treachery  and  corruption.  They  iniifted 
that  the  obligation  laid  on  their  members  to  ltay  fo 
long  at  London,  in  their  attendance  on  the  Britifh 
parliament,  would  drain  the  country  of  its  money,  iin- 
poverifh  the  members  themfelves,  and  fubje&  them  to 
the  temptation  of  being  corrupted.  Nor  was  the 
1-  commercial  part  of  the  people  better  fatisfied.  The 

I:  diffolution  of  the  India  company,  the  taxes  laid  on  the 

1 L  neceffaries  of  life,  the  vaft  number  of  duties,  euftoms, 

1  and  reftricfions,  laid  upon  trade,  were  all  of  them  mat- 

I  ter  of  complaint.  Before  this  time  the  trade  of  Scot¬ 

land  had  been  open  to  the  Levant,  the  Baltic,  France, 
I  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  plantations; 

and  it  feemed  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  commerce 

■  of  the  country  could  be  advanced  by  laying  reftri&ions 
upon  it  to  thefe  places,  efpecially  as  the  compenfation 
allowed,  viz.  the  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Engliffi 
plantations  in  America,  mult  have  been  a  very  trifling 
advantage,  when  the  amount  of  the  whole  exports  to 

f  thefe  places  did  not  near  equal  the  expence  of  defending 

jj,  them.  The  moft  violent  difputes  took  place,  in  the 

parliament.  The  lord  Belhaven  made  a  moft  pathetic 
fpeech,  enumerating  the  miferies  that  would  attend  this 
treaty;  which  drew  tears  from  the  audience,  and  to 
this  day  is  reckoned  prophetic  by  many  of  the  Scottilh 
,-j  nation.  Almoft  every  article  of  the  treaty  was  the 

fubjeft  of  a  proteft  ;  addreffes  againft  it  were  pre- 
fented  to  parliament  by  the  convention  of  royal  bo¬ 
roughs,  the  commiftioners  of  the  general  affembly,  the 
company  trading  to  Afiica  and  the  Indies,  as  well  as 
from  {hires,  ftewartries,  boroughs,  towns,  and  parilhes, 
without  diftin&ion  of  whig,  tory,  prelbyterian,  or  epif- 
copal. 

Nor  was  the  refentment  of  the  common  people  with- 
out  doors  lefs  than  that  of  the  members  within.  A 
coalition  was  formed  betwixt  the  prelbyterians  and  ca¬ 
valiers  :  and  to  fuch  a  height  did  the  refentment  of  the 
people  arrive,  that  they  chofe  officers,  formed  them¬ 
felves  into  regiments,  provided  horfes  and  ammunition, 
burnt  the  articles  of  union,  juftified  their  condudt  by  a 


public  declaration,  and  refolved  to  take  the  route  to  Britain. 
Edinburgh  and  diffolve  the  parliament.  e— y— j 

In  the  mean  time  the  privy  council  iffued  a  procla¬ 
mation  againft  riots,  commanding  all  perfons  to  retire 
from  the  ftreets  whenever  the  drum  fhould  beat;  or¬ 
dering  the  guards  to  fire  on  thofe  who  fhould  difobey 
this  command,  and  indemnifying  them  from  all  profe¬ 
cution  for  maiming  or  flaying  the  lieges.  Even  thefe 
precautions  were  inefficient.  The  duke  of  Queens- 
beriy,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  union,  though  guard¬ 
ed  by  double  lines  of  horfe  and  foot,  was  obliged  to 
pafs  through  the  ftreets  at  full  gallop,  amidft  the  curfes 
and  imprecations  of  the  people,  who  pelted  his  guards, 
and  even  wounded  fome  of  his  friends  who  attended 
him  in  the  coach.  In  oppofition  to  all  this  fury,  the 
duke  of  Queenfberry  and  others  attached  to  the  union 
magnified  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the 
kingdom  from  the  union ;  they  took  off  the  refentment 
of  the  clergy,  by  promoting  an  a£t  to  be  inferted  in 
the  treaty,  by  which  the  prefbyterian  difcipline  was  to  , 
be  the  only  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
unalterable  in  all  fucceeding  times,  and  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  union.  Emifiaries  were  employed  to  dis¬ 
unite  the  Cameronians  from  the  Cavaliers,  by  demon- 
ftrating  the  abfurdity,  finfulncfs,  and  danger,  of  fuch  a 
proceeding.  The  India  company  was  flattered  with 
the  profpeCk  of  being  indemnified  for  the  Ioffes  they 
had  fuftained,  and  individuals  by  fharing  an  equivalent. 

Their  laft  manoeuvre  was  to  bring  over  a  party  in  the 
Scots  parliament,  nicknamed  the  Squadrone  Volante , 
from  their  flu&uating  between  miniftry  and  oppofition, 
without  attaching  themfelves  to  any  party  till  the  cri¬ 
tical  moment,  which  was  either  to  cement  both  king¬ 
doms  by  a  firm  union,  or  involve  them  in>  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war.  By  this  unexpected  ftroke,.  the  miniftry 
obtained  a  decifive  victory,  and  all  oppofition  was  vain. 

The  articles  of  treaty  were  ratified  by  parliament,  with 
fome  trifling  variations,  on  the  25th  of  March  1 707 ; 
when  the  duke  of  Queenfberry  finally  diffoived  that 
ancient  affembly,  and  Scotland  ceafed  to  be  a  feparate 
independent  kingdom. 

On  the  coaclulion  of  the  treaty,  the  queen  informed 
both  houfes  of  the  Englifh  parliament  that  the  treaty 
of  union,  with  fome  additions  and  alterations,  was  ra¬ 
tified  by  an  a£t  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland  ;  that 
fhe  had  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  hoped 
it  would  meet  their  approbation,  She  obferved,  that 
they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  laft  hand 
to  a  happy  union  of  the  two  kingdoms :  and  that  fhe 
fhould  look  upon  it  as-  a  particular  happinefs  if  this 
great  work,  fo  often  attempted  before  without  fuccefs, 
could  be  brought  to  perfection  in  her  reign.  Objec¬ 
tions,  however,  were  flatted  by  the  tory  party  ;  but 
they  were  at  that  time  too  weak  to  be  heard  with  any 
attention.  Sir  John  Parkington  compared  the  new 
treaty  to  the  marriage  of  a  woman  without  her  con- 
fent.  It  was  an  union  carried  on  by  corruption  and 
bribery  within  doors,  and  by  force  and  violence  with¬ 
out.  The  promoters  of  it  had  bafely  betrayed  their 
truft,  by  giving  up  their  independent  conftitution  ;  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  houfe,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  men  of  fuch  principles  were  fit  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  Lord  Ha- 
verfham,  in  the  upper  houfe,  faid,  the  queftion  was, 

Whether  two  nations,  independent  in  their  fovereign- 

tiesj. 
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ties,  that  had  their  diftinft  laws  and  interefts,  different 
'  forms  of  worfhip,  church-government  and  order,  fhould 
be  united  into  one  kingdom  ?  He  fuppofed  it  an  union 
made  up  of  fo  many  incongruous  ingredients,  that 
fhould  it  ever  take  effect,  it  would  require  a  Handing 
power  and  force  to  keep  them  from  falling  afunder, 
and  breaking  in  pieces  every  moment.  Above  an 
hundred  Scottifh  peers,  and  as  many  commoners,  he 
laid,  were  excluded  from  fitting  and  voting  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  though  they  had  as  much  right  to  fit  there  as 
any  Englifh  peer  had  to  fit  and  vote  in  the  parliament 
of  England.  The  union,  he  faid,  was  contrary  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  Scottifh  nation,  the  murmurs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  fo  loud  as  to  fill  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
had  reached  even  the  doors  of  parliament.  That  the 
government  had  iffued  a  proclamation  pardoning  all 
daughter,  bloodfhed,  and  maiming  committed  upon 
thofe  who  fhould  be  found  in  tumults;  and  from  all 
thefe  circumftances  he  concluded,  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  were  averfe  to  an  incorporating  union,  which, 
he  fuppofed,  would  be  a  molt  dangerous  expedient  to 
both  nations.  All  thefe  arguments,  however,  were 
anfwered  by  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  the  union  was  unalterably  completed  on  the 
firft  of  May  1707  ?  and  the  ifland  took  the  name  of 
[  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.”  The 
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fixth  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  fixteen  Britaii  1 
peers  who  firft  reprefented  Scotland  in  the  upper  houfe,  — v*'  * 

though  moft  of  them  had  been  the  fupporters  of  ad- 
miniftration  in  promoting  the  union,  unanimoufly  mo¬ 
ved  for  its  diffolution.  The  motion  was  followed  by  a 
violent  debate,  in  which,  however,  the  Scottifh  peers 
were  at  Iaft  over-ruled,  and  thenceforth  the  nation  fub- 
mitted  reluctantly  to  its  fate.  The  metropolis,  having 
no  manufactures,  now  beheld  itfelf  deprived  of  its  on¬ 
ly  fupportby  the  tranflation  of  the  parliament  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  trading  towns  pined  under  the  duties  and 
reftriCtions  on  their  commerce ;  the  whole  kingdom, 
after  fo  many  fatal  difafters,  feemed  completely  ruin¬ 
ed  beyond  recovery,  and  all  degrees  of  men  funk-under 
the  weight  of  thefe  complicated  misfortunes.  The 
firft  fruits  of  the  treaty  in  Scotland  was  a  board  of  cuf- 
toms  and  another  of  excife,  with  the  appointment  of 
commiffioners,  colledfors,  &c.  with  other  neceffary  offi 
cers,  who  were  immediately  diftributed  over  the  feve- 
ral  fea-ports  and  diftrifts  of  the  nation.  In  many  parts 
they  were  roughly  ufed,  particularly  the  excife  officers  ; 
and,  in  the  Orkneys,  the  officers  were  fo  frightened 
by  the  country  people,  that  for  fome  time  the  bufinefs 
was  obliged  to  be  poftponed.” 

-In  1708,  there  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  grand  Diflbluti 
committee  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  occafioned  by  a  bill °f  tire  St 
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queen  expreffed  the  higheft  latisfa&ion  when  it  received  paffed  by  the  commons  for  rendering  the  union  of  the  Cc" 
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the  royal  affent,  and  faid,  “  She  did  not  doubt  but  it 
would  be  remembered  and  fpoke  of  hereafter,  to  the 
honour  of  thofe  who  had  been  rnftrumental  in  bringing 
it  to  fuch  an  happy  condufion.  She  defired  that  her 
fubjeCts  of  both  kingdoms  fhould  jfrom  henceforward,  be¬ 
have  with  all  poffihle  refpedt  and  kindnefs  towards  one 
another ;  that  fo  it  might  appear  to  all  the  world  they 
-had  hearts  difpofed  to  become  one  people.”  The  firft 
of  May  was  appointed  a  day  of  public  thankfgiving. ; 
and  congratulatory  addreffes  were  fent  up  from  all 
parts  of  England,  excepting  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  totally  filent  on  the  occa- 
fion. 

In  this  treaty,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  com- 
miffioners  on  the  part  of  England  were  not  only  able 


at  firft  dif-  ftatefmen,  but,  for  the  moft  part,  well  fkilled  in  trade, 


two  kingdoms  more  entire  and  complete,  whereby  it 
was  enaded,  that,  “  from  the  firft  of  May  1 708,  there 
fhould  be  but  one  privy  council  in  the  kingdom  of 
Britain.” — Of  this  affair  Mr  Cunningham  gives  a  par¬ 
ticular  account,  and  informs  us  that  he  himfelf  had  a 
hand  in  the  affair,  and  that  he  had  “  from  his  youth 
borne  a  juft  hate  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland.” 
The  arguments  for  the  diffolution  were  its  enormous 
ftretches  of  power  and  afts  of.  cruelty  5  that  it  could 
now  be  of  no  other  ufe  in  Scotland,  than  that  the  court 
might  thereby  govern  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and 
procure  fuch  members  of  parliament  as  they  thought 
proper  ;  againft  which  both  Scot3  and  Englifh  ought 
now  carefully  to  guard  themfelves.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued,  that  the  abufe  of  the  power  complained 
of  was  no  argument  for  the  entire  diffolution  of  thecoun- 


aivantage-  which  gave  them  an  evident  advantage  over  thofe  of  cil,  though  it  was  for  a  reftri&ion  and  limitation  of  it ; 
ous  to  Scot-  Scotland,  who  confifted  of  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  that  it  was  neceffary  that  a  privy  council  fhould  remain 
no  commercial  knowledge.  Hence  they  were  over-  in  Scotland,  out  of  regard  to  the  ancient  cuftoms  of 
matched  by  the  former  in  the  great  objects  which  were  the  country,  and  to  reftrain  the  rage  of  the  people 


to  give  the  turn  to  national  profperity  j  though  they  which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  beyond  all  bounds, 
were  very  careful  to  preferve  all  their  heritable  offices.  The  diffolution,  however,  was  carried  by  50  againft 
fuperioritie3,  jurifdi&ions,  and  other  privileges  and  40  ;  after  which  the  nation,  being  deprived  of  this  laft 


trappings  of  the  feudal  ariftocracy.  Had  the  Englifh 
.  commiffioners  made  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  advantages  af¬ 
forded  them  at  this  time,  it  would  have  been  in  their 
power  greatly  to  have  enriched  themfelves  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  ;  “  but  inftead  of  this  (fays 
Mr  Knox),  in  negoeiating  with  a  ruined  kingdom, they 
were  influenced  by  the  then  narrow,  fhort-fighted  prin¬ 
ciple  of  commercial  monopoly  ;  and  the  confequences 
were  fuch  as  might,  with  a  fmall  degree  of  refie&ion, 
have  been  forefeen.  Inftead  of  a  folid  compact,  afford¬ 
ing,  upon  the  whole,  reciprocal  advantages,  and  which 
it  would  have  been  the  inclination  as  well  as  intereft 
of  both  nations  to  preferve  inviolate,  the  conceffions 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  reftii&ioas  on  their 
trade,  were  fo  quickly  and  feverely  felt,  that  about  the 
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fragment  of  their  ancient  government,  the  oppofers 
of  the  union  raifed  the  animofitits  of  the  people  to  a 
dangerous  height ;  but  the  ferment  abated  after  an  in¬ 
effectual  attempt  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

Wemuftnow  return  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  French  <J 
had  gone  over  to  Flanders, ■where  he  feemed  refolved  to  Q^c^nai 
pufh  his  good  fortune.  Peace  had  been  offered  more  than 
once;  treaties  entered  upon,  and  as  often  fruftrated.  Af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  the  king  of  France  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  write  letters  in  his 
name  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  containing  propo- 
fals  for  opening  a  congrefs.  He  offered  to  give  up  ei¬ 
ther  Spain  and  its  dominions,  or  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  to  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  to  give  a  barrier 
to  the  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands.  But  thefe  terms 
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■■tain,  were  reje&ed.  The  two  armies  once  more  met  In  Hum¬ 
'S  v - '  bers  nearly  equal  at  *  Oudenarde  (a).  An  engage- 

Gact-ment  enfued,  In  which  the  French  were  defeated,  and 
*7'  Lille  (b)  the  ftrongeft  town  in  Flanders,  Gent,  Bruges, 
and  all  the  other  towns  in  that  country,  foOn  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  vigors.  The  campaign  ended 
with  fixing  a  barrier  to  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  it 
now  only  remained  to  force  a  way  into  the  provinces  of 
the  enemy. 
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he  was  obliged  to  attack,  no  fortifications  were  able  to 
refift  him.  He  had  never  befieged  a  city  which  he  did  ' 
not  take,  nor  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  he  did  not 
come  off  vi&orious.  Thus  the  allies  had  reduced  un¬ 
der  their  command  Spanilh  Guelderland,  Limbourg, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Hainault  5  they  were  mafters 
of  the  Scarpe,  the  capture  of  Bouchain  had  opened  for 
them  a  way  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  another  cam¬ 
paign  might  have  made  them  mafters  of  Paris  j  but  on 


The  French  king,  being  now  in  a  manner  reduced  to  the  duke’s  return  from  this  campaign,  he  was  accufed 


defpair,  again  fued  for  peace;  but  the  demands  of  the 
allies  were  fo  high,  that  he  was.  obliged  to  rejeft  them, 
and  prepare  for  another  campaign.  This  was  in  the 
year  1709.  The  firft  attempt  of  the  allies  was  on  the 
city  of  Tournay,  garrifoned  by  12,000  men,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  flrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  After  a 
terrible  fiege  of  2 1  days,  the  town  capitulated  ;  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  citadel,  which  was  flill  ftronger 
than  the  town.  Next  followed  the  bloody  battle  of 
Malplaquet  f ;  where  the  allied  army,  confiding  of  the  people  at  large  as  blinded  by  au  headftrong  and  furi- 
t,  1 1 0,000  men,  attacked  the  French  confiftingof  120,000,  ous  clergy,  who  wi fired  to  revive  the  abfurdities  of  the 

ftrongly  polled  and  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  Romifti  religion}  and  to  unite  the  Ehglifh  and  Galli- 

tMal  ^eems<^  ftu'te  inaccefiible.  Nothing,  however,  was  able  can  churches;  the  general  of  the  army  afting  a  molt 

1 1  ‘‘to  Hand  before  the  allied  army  5  they  drove  the  French  inftdious  part,  by  giving  the  enemy  intelligence  of  the 

from  their  fortifications :  but  their  vidfory  coft  them 
dear  ;  20,000  of  their  bell  troops  lay  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle  (c).  The  confequence  of  this  victory  was  the 
furrender  of  the  city  of  Mons,  which  ended  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

.  The  lafl  campaign  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 

I  of  the  which  happened  in  the  year  1711,  is  faid  to  have  ex- 
■  celled  all  his  former  exploits.  He  was  oppofed  by  the 
marlhal  Villars,  the  fame  who  had  commanded  the 
French  in  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  He  contrived  his 
meafures  fo,  that,  by  marching  and  countermarching, 
he  induced  the  enemy  to  quit  a  ftrong  line  of  entrench¬ 
ments  without  ftriking  a  blow,  which  he  came  after- 


of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  6000 1.  a-year  from  a  Je\  ___  . . 

who  had  contracted  to  fupply  the  army  with  bread  ;  miffed  from  » 
and  the  queen  thought  proper  to  dil'mifs  him  from  all '*‘s  em" 
his  employments.  Payments.. 

-  On  the  removal  of  this-  great  general  the  command 
of  the  Britifh  forces  wras  given  to  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond.  The  tranfadtions  which  followed,  as  repre- 
fented  by  Mr  Cunningham,  are  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  charadter  of  the  Britifh  nation.  He  reprefents 


defigns  of  the  allies  before  he  declared  that  he  was  not 
to  adt  in  concert  with  them-;  and  the  queen  herfelf  as 
commanding  him  to  adt  fuch  a  fliameful  part,  nay  as 
adting  in  a  fimilar  manner  herfelf.  Prince  Eugene 
complained  much  of  the  inactivity  of  the  Englifh  ge¬ 
neral,  thongh  he  feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  his 
treachery  ;  while  the  whole  army  loaded  him  with  ex¬ 
ecrations,  calling  him  “  a  ftupid  tool,  and  a  general  of 
ftraw.”  All  this,  however,  was  is  vain  5  the  duke 
continued  to  prefer  the  commands  of  his  fovereign- 
to  every  other  confideration. 

The  difgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  been 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  tory  party,  who  had 


wards  and  took  poflefiion  of.  This  enterprize  was  fol-  now  got  the  whig  miniftry  turned  out :  the  con- 


lowed  by  the  taking  of  Bouchain,  which  was  the  laft 
military  atchievement  of  this -great  general.  By  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  condudt  and  fuccefs  almoft  unparalleled,  be 
had  gained  to  the  allies  a  prodigious  tradt  of  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  had  now  con¬ 
tinued  nine  years,  he  had  perpetually  advanced,  and 
never  retreated  before  his  enemies,  nor  loft  an  advan¬ 
tage  he  had  obtained  over  them.  He  moft  frequently 
gained  the  enemy’s  polls  without  fighting  ;  but  where 


fequence  of  this  was,  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  remon- 
ftrance3,  memorials,  &c.  of  the  allies,  the  Britifh  ar¬ 
my  in  Flanders  was  ordered  not  to  adt  often  fively. 

Hence  the  operations  languifhed,  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  allies  was  cut  off  at  Denain,  and  the 
French  re-took  fome  towns.  A  peace  was  at  laft  Peace  wit!-** 
concluded  in  1713,  between  France  and  Britain.  France- 
In  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Philip,  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  king  of  Spain,  fhould  renounce  all  right 


(a)  In  this  engagement  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  Britain,  greatly  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf,  and  gained  the  whole  glory  of  the  firft  attack.  In  the  engagement  his  horfe  was  killed  un¬ 
der  him,  and  colonel  Lufchki  cfofe  by  his  fide.  “  On  that  day  (fays  Cunningham),  this  excellent  young  prince 
difeovered  fuch  courage  as  no  man  living  ought  to  forget,  and  as  all  pofterity  will  never  furpafs.” 

(b)  At  the  fiege  of  Lille,  Cunningham  relates  the  fallowing  anecdote  of  the  magnanimity  of  a  common 
foldier.  “  This  man  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prifoner  major  general  Colbert,  brother  to  the  marquis  de 
Torey.  The  prifoner,  greatly  taken  with  the  clemency,  humanity,  and  good  behaviour  of  the  foldier,  offered 
lutn  200  louis  d’ors,  and  a  captain’s  poft  for  life,  if  he  would  give  him  his  liberty.  The  foldier,  however,  re¬ 
filled  the  temptation,  alleging  the  difhonour  that  would' attend  fuch  conduft  ;  and  afking  him  at  the  fame 
time,  how,  when  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  captain,  he  could' look  his  general  in  the  face  for  whom  he  had  fought 
for  fo  many  years?- — This  inftance  of  fidelity  weighed  fo  much  with  prihee  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  that  the  former  made  him  a  prefent,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a  captain’s  commiffion.” 

(c)  Cunningham  differs  prodigioufly  from  this  account.  His  computation  being  no  more  than  6oqq: 
killed  and  9000  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  7000  killed  and  J  o, coo  wounded  on  the  part  of,  the 
"French. 
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BUtain.  t0  tlie  crown  of  France,  the  union  of  two  fuch  power- 
»  ful  kingdoms  being  thought  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  duke  of  Berry, 
Philip’s  brother,  and  after  him  in  fucceffion,  fhould  al- 
fo  renounce  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  cafe  he 
became  king  of  France.  It  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
duke  of  Savoy  fhould  poffefs  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  with 
the  title  of  king  ;  together  with  Feneftrelles,  and  other 
places  on  the  continent;  which  increafe  of  dominion  was 
in  fome  meafure  made  out  of  the  fpoils  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  Dutch  had  the  barrier  granted  them 
which  they  fo  much  defired;  and  if  the  crown  of  France 
was  deprived  of  fome  dominions  to  enrich  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  on  the  other  hand  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
taxed  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  Hollanders,  who  were 
put  in  poflefiion  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  Flanders. 
The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  demolifhed.  Spain 
gave  up  Gibraltar  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca.  France 
refigned  her  pretenfions  to  Hudfon’sbay,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Newfoundland  ;  but  was  left  in  poflefiion  of  Cape 
Britain,  and  the  liberty  of  drying  fifh  upon  the  fhore. 
Among  the  articles  glorious  to  the  Britifh  nation,  their 
fetting  free  the  French  Proteftants  confined  in  the  pri- 
fons  and  galleys  for  their  religion,  was  not  the  lead  me¬ 
ritorious.  For  the  emperor  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he 
fhould  poflefs  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  Spanifh  Netherlands.  The  king  of 
Pruflia  was  to  have  Upper  Guelder;  and  a  time  was 
fixed  for  the  emperor’s  acceding  to  thefe  articles,  as  he 
had  for  fome  time  obftinately  refufed  to  afiiftat  the  ne- 
gociation.  This  famous  treaty  was  figned  at  Utrecht 
on  the  laft  day  of  March  1713. 

This  year  was  alfo  remarkable  for  an  attempt  of  the 
Scottifh  peers  and  commons  to  diffolve  the  union, 
which,  as  has  been  obferved',  had  proved  exceedingly 
difagreeable  and  diftrefsful  to  the  nation.  During  the 
debates  on  this  fubjeft,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  the  impoflibility  of  diflolving  the 
treaty,  which  he  compared  to  a  marriage,  that,  being 
once  contrafled,  could  not  be  diflolved  by  any  power 
on  earth.  He  obferved,  that  though  England,  who, 
in  the  national  marriage,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  repre- 
fent  the  hufband,  had  in  fome  inflances  been  unkind 
to  the  lady,  fhe  ought  not  prefently  to  fue  for  a  di¬ 
vorce  ;  and  added,  when  the  union  wa3  termed  a  mere 
political  expedient,  that  it  Could  not  have  been  made 
more  folemn,  unlefs,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it 
had  come  from  heaven.  The  duke  of  Argyle  alfo, 
who  had  originally  promoted  the  union,  now  declared 
againft  it,  and  faid,  that  unlefs  it  were  diflolved  he 
did  not  long  expeft  to  have  either  property  left  in 
Scotland  or  liberty  in  England.  By  fome  other  peers 
it  was  alleged  that  the  union  had  not  produced  its  in¬ 
tended  effeft ;  that  it  had  been  defigned  to  promote 
friendfhip  between  the  two  nations  ;  blit,  fo  far  from 
anfwering  the  purpofe,  the  animofities  between  them 
were  never  fo  great  as  then  ;  and  if  they  were  feparated 
again  they  would  be  better  friends.  This  motion  was 
over-ruled  in  the  houfe  5  but  the  difcontent  of  the 
people  ft  ill  continued,  and  addrefles  were  prepared 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  matters  were  in  danger 
of  coming  to  the  worfl  extremities,  when  the  attempt 
pf  the  pretender  in  1715  fo  divided  the  minds  of  the 
people,  that  no  unanimous  effort  could  ever  after¬ 
wards  be  made  ;  though  the  union  was  long  generally 
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confidered,  and  ftiU  is  by  fome  individuals,  as  a  na-  Brifib 1 
tional  grievance.  '  v  f*1? 

The  hiftory  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  confifts  | 

entirely  of  the  intrigues  of  the  whigs  and  toriesagainft 
each  other  ;  which,  as  they  are  now  of  no  importance, 
it  is  needlefs  to  take  up  time  in  relating,  further  than 
that  the  tory  influence  continued  to  prevail.  Whether  AttemLj 
the  miniftry  at  this  time  wifhed  to  alter  the  fucceffion  diflolve  t  ^ 
from  the  Hanoverian  line,  cannot  now  be  clearly  made  union. 
out  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  whigs  firmly  believed  jH 

it,  and  the  tones  but  faintly  denied  the  charge.  The 
fufpicibns  of  the  former  became  every  day  ftronger, 
particularly  when  they  faw  a  total  removal  of  the 
whigs  from  all  places  of  trull  and  confidence  through-  ?jl 
out  the  kingdom,  and  their  employments  bellowed  on  L 

profefled  tories,  fuppofed  to  be  maintainers  of  an  un¬ 
broken  hereditary  fucceffion.  373  *j 

The  violent  diffenfions  between  thefe  two  parties,  Death  oi 
their  unbounded  lieentioufnefs,  cabals,  and  tumults, the  ^uee< 
made  the  queen’s  fituation  very  difagreeable ;  her  health  ,  , ! 
declined  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  1714,  fine  fell  into 
a  lethargic  infenfibility.  Notwithftanding  all  the  me-  ' 

dicine3  the  phyficians  could  p'referibe,  the  diftemper 
gained  ground  fo  fall,  that  next  day  they  defpaired  of 
her  life.  All  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  with¬ 
out  dillinclion,  were  now  fummoned  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  they  began  to  provide  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  conllitution.  A  letter  was  fent  to  the 
eledlor  of  Hanover,  informing  him  of  the  queen’s  de- 
fperate  fituation,  and  defiring  him  to  repair  to  Hoi-  ;| 
land,  where  he  would  be  attended  by  a  Britifh  fqua* 
dron  to  convey  him  to  England.  At  the  fame  time 
they  difpatched  inftru&ions  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  at  1 

the  Hague,  to  defire  the  States-general  to  be  ready  to 
perform  the  guaranty  of  the  Proteftant  fucceffion.  Pre* 

-cautions  were  taken  to  fecure  the  fea-ports  ;  and  the 
command  of  the  fleet  was  bellowed  upon  the  earl  of 
Berkeley,  a  profefled  whig.  Thefe  meafures,  which 
were  all  dictated  by  that  party,  anfwered  a  double  end. 

They  argued  the  alacrity  of  the‘whig3  in  the  caufe  \ 
of  their  new  fovereign,  and  feemed  to  imply  that  the 
ftate  was  in  danger  from  the  difaffe&ion  of  the  oppo- 
fite  party. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  feemed  to  be  fome- 
what  relieved  by  the  medicines  which  had  been  given 
her.  She  rofe  from  her  bed  about  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  walked  a  little.  After  fome  time,  calling  her 
eyes  on  a  clock  that  Hood  in  her  chamber,  Ihe  conti¬ 
nued  to  gaze  at  it  for  fome  minutes.  One  of  the  la¬ 
dies  in  waiting  alked  her  what  Ihe  faw  there  more  than 
nfual  ?  to  which  the  queen  only  anfwered  by  turning  |9 

her  eyes  upon  her  with  a  dying  look.  She  was  foon 
after  feized  with  an  apoplectic  lit  ;  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  Ihe  was  fomewhat  recovered  by  the  affiilance  of 
Dr  Mead.  She  continued  all  night  in  a  Hate  of  ftu- 
pefa&ion.  She  gave  fome  figns  of  life  betwixt  twelve 
and  one  the  next  day  ;  but  expiied  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  a  little  after  feven  o’clock,  having  lived  49  years, 
and  reigned  upwards  of  12.  This  princefs  was  re¬ 
markable  neither  for  her  learning  nor  her  capacity. 

Like  all  the  reft  of  her  family,  Ihe  feemed  rather  fitted 
for  the  duties  of  private  life  than  a  public  ftation  ; 
being  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  a  good  mother,  a 
warm  friend,  and  an  indulgent  miftrefs  ;  and  to  her 
honour  it  certainly  mull  be  recorded,  that  during  her 

reign 
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I  Britain,  reign  none  fuffered  on  the  fcafFold  for  treafon.  In  her 
:‘*—v - ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts;  a  family  who  never  re¬ 

warded  their  friends,  nor  ever  avenged  them  of  their 
adverfaries  ;  a  family  whofe  misfortunes  and  mifcon- 
j  374  dudls  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory. 

.  ie  is  fuc  The  queen  had  110  fooner  refigned  her  breath  than 
^j  eded  by  the  privy-council  met,  and  three  inftruments  were  pro- 
eorge  1.  by  which  the  eledlor  of  Hanover  appointed  fe- 

veral  of  his  known  adherents  to  be  added  as  lords  ju- 
ftice3  to  the.feven  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Or¬ 
ders  alfo  were  immediately  iffued.  out  for  proclaiming 
George  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
regency  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorfet  to  carry  him  the 
intimation  of  his  acceffion  to  the  crown,  and  to  attend 
him  in  his  journey  to  England.  They  fent  the  general 
officers,  in  whom  they  could  confide,  to  their  pofts; 
they  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Portfmouth,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  the  celebrated.  Mr  Addifon  fecretary  of  ftate. 
No  tumult,  no  commotion,  arofe  againft  the  acceffion 
of  the  new  king ;  and  this  gives  a  ftrong  proof  that 
the  tories,  had  they  really  intended  to  exclude  him, 
never  took  any  rational  meafures  to  accompliffi  their 
375  purpofe.  _ 

e  arrives  The  king  firft  landed  at  Greenwich  ;  where  he  was 
England  received  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  captain  of 
the  lifeguard,  and  the  lords  of  the  regency.  From  the 
landing-place  lie  walked  to  his  houfe  in  the  park,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility  and  other 
perfons  of  diftin&ion,  who  expe&ed  £0  make  their  court 
in  this  reign  in  confequence  of  their  turbulence  and 
oppofition  to  the  reigning  party  in  the  laft.  George  I. 
was  54  years  old  when  he  afcended  the  Britifh  throne. 
His  mature  age,  his  fagacity  and  experience,  his  nu¬ 
merous  alliances,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  all  contributed  to  eftablilh  his  interefts,  and  pro- 
mife  him  a  peaceable  and  happy  reign.  His  virtues, 
though  not  fhining,  were  folid  ;  and  he  was  of  a  very 
different  difpofition  from  the'  Stuart  family  whom  he 
fucceeded.  Thefe  were  known  to  a  proverb  for  leaving 
their  friends  in  extremity  ;  George,  on  the  contrary, 
foon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  was  heard  to  fay, 
“  My  maxim  is,  never  to  abandon  my  friends,  to  do 
juftice  to  all  the  world,  and  to  fear  no  man.”  To  thefe 
qualities  of  refolution  and  perfeverance,  he  joined  great 
application  to  bufinef3.  One  fault,  however,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  England,  remained  behind  :  he  ftudied  the  in¬ 
terefts  of  the  kingdom  he  had  left  more  thart  of  thofe 
he  came  to  govern. 

favours  The  new  king  foon  difcovered  his  inclination  to  fup- 
v/!  ‘.e  whigs.  port  thofe  who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  that  is, 
the  whig  party.  When  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber, 
after  his  firft  landing,  he  fent  for  fuch  of  the  nobility 
as  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  zeal  for  his 
y  fucceffion.  He  expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the 

duke  of  Marlborough  juft  then  arrived  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  whither  he  had  been  driven  by  the  violence  of 
the  tories.  The  fame  friendfhip  he  profeffed  for  the 

I  other  leaders  of  the  whigs  ;  but  the  tories  found  them- 

felves  excluded  from  the  royal  favour.  The  king  did 
not  feem  fenfible  that  the  monarch  of  a  faftion  rules 
but  one  half  of  his  fubjefts.  It  was  his  misfortune, 
and  confequently  that  of  the  nation,  that  he  was  hem¬ 
med  round  by  men  who  foured  him  with  all  their  own 
|  interefts  and  prejudices.  Thp  whigs,  while  they  pre¬ 

tended  to  fecure  the  crown  for  the  king,  were  ufing  all 
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their  art  to  confirm  their  own  interefts,  extepd  their  Britain., 
connections,  and  give  laws  to  their  fovereign.  An  in-  —y"~J 
ftantaneous  change  was  made  in  all  the  offices  of  truft, 
honour,  or  advantage.  The  names  of  the  contending 
parties  were  changed  into  .thofe  of  Hanoverians  and 
Jacobites.  The  former  governed  the  fenate  and  court, 
oppreffed  whom  they  would,  bound  the  lower  orders 
of  people  by  fevere  laws,  and  kept  them  at  a  diftance 
by  vile  diftinCtions;  and  then  taught  them  to  call  this 
liberty.  377 

In  confequence  of  thefe  partialities,  the  higheft  dif-  National 
contents  were  raifed  through  the  whole  kingdom.  .  The  dlfcontcIlts* 
tories  or  Jacobites  raifed  the  moft  terrible  outcries;  and 
had  the  pretender  been  a  man  of  any  judgment  or  abi¬ 
lities,  a  fair  opportunity  was  now  offered  him  of  ftriking 
a  decifive  blow.  Inftead  of  this,  he  continued  a  calm 
fpeftator  on  the  continent,  and  only  fent  over  his  emif- 
faries  to  difperfe  ineffectual  manifeftoes  and  delude  the 
unwary.  In  thefe  papers  he  obfcrved,  that  the  late 
queen  had  intentions  of  calling  him  to  the  crown.  He 
expoftulated  with  his  people  upon  the  injuftice  they 
had  done  themfelves  in  proclaiming  a  foreign  prince  for 
their  fovereign,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
that  gave  him  alone  the  real  claim.  Copies  of  a  printed 
addrefs  were  fent  to  the  dukes  of  Shrewfbury,  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  Argyle,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  firft  diftinc- 
tion;  vindicating  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  injuftice  of  his  people.  Yet,  though  he  ftill 
complained  of  their  conduit,  he  never  took  any  ftep  to 
correCt  liis  own,  or  remove  that  obftacle  by  which  his 
father  had  loft  his  throne.  He  ftill  continued  to  profefs 
the  trueft  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and,  inftead 
of  concealing  his  fentiments  on  that  head,  gloried  in  his 
principles. 

But,  however  much  the  Popilh  religion  was  at  that 
time  hated  in  England,  the  principles  of  the  diffenters 
were  not  in  the  leaft  more  agreeable  to  the  generality. 

The  tories  affirmed,  that,  under  a  whig  adminiftration, 
hetefy  and  impiety  were  daily  gaining  ground.  The 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy  joined  in  thefe  complaints, 
and  pointed  out  feveral  traCls  publilhed  in  favour  of 
Arianifm  and  Socinianifm.  The  minillry  not  onlyre- 
fufed  to  punilh  the  delinquents,  but  iilenced  the  clergy 
themfelves,  and  forbad  their  future  difputations  on  378 
thefe  topics. — The  parliament  was  now  diffolved,  and  Parliament 
another  called  by  a  very  extraordinary  proclamation,  diffolved. 
In  this  the  king  complained  of  the  evil  defigns  of 
men  difaffeCted  to  his  fucceffion  ;  and  of  their  having 
mifreprefented  his  conduCt  and  principles.  He  expref¬ 
fed  his  hopes,  that  his  fubjeCts  would  fend  up  to  par¬ 
liament  the  fitteft  perfons  to  redrefs  the  prefent  difor- 
ders.  He  in  treated  that  they  would  elect  fuch  in  par¬ 
ticular  as  had  expreffed  a  firm  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
teftant  fucceffion  when  it  was  in  danger.  In  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  this  important  parliament,  uncommon  vigour 
was  exerted  on  both  fides ;  but  by  dint  of  the  moneyed 
intereft  that  prevailed  in  corporations,  and  the  attivity 
of  the  miniftry,  a  great  majority  of  whigs  was  return¬ 
ed  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  ^ 

Upon  the  firft  meeting  of  this  new  parliament,  the  violent 
moft  violent  meafures  were  refolved  upon  againft  the  proceedings 
late  miniftry.  Part  of  them  kept  away  from  bufinefs. of  tl?e  ne^ 
A  committee  , was  appointed  to  infpedt  all  the  papers  Par  iamen  * 
relative  to  the  late  treaty,  and  to  pick  out  fuch  of 
them  as  might  ferve  for  grounds  of  accufation  againft 
4  L  the 
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Britain.  tTie  late  rmniilry.  The  earl  of  Oxford  was  Impeached 

-  of  high  treafon,  and  fent  to  the  Tower.  The  violence 

of  the  commons  was  anfwered  with  equal  violence  with¬ 
out  doors.  Tumults  became  every  day  more  frequent, 
and  every  tumult  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  feverityof 
the  legiflature.  They  now  paffed  an  aft,  declaring, 
that  if  any  perfons  to  the  number  of  12,  unlawfully  af- 
fembled,  fhould  continue  together  one  hour  after  being 
required  to  difperfe  by  a  juftice  of  peace  or  other  of¬ 
ficer,  and  after  hearing  the  aft  againft  riots  read  in 
public,  they  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  This  is  a  very  fevere  aft,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  reftriftions  on  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jeft  that  has  paffed  during  this  century  ;  as,  by  it,  all 
meetings  of  the  people,  either  for  the  purpoies  of  a- 
mufemtnt  or  redrefs,  are  rendered  criminal,  if  it  lhall 
pleafe  any  magiftrate  to  confider  them  as  fuch. 

Thefe  vindiftive  proceedings  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  who  perceived  that  the  avenues  of  royal 
favour  were  clofed  to  all  but  a  faftion.  A  rebellion 
commenced  in  Scotland,  where  to  their  other  grievances 
they  joined  that  of  the  union,  which  they  were  taught 
to  confider  as  an  opprefiion.  The  malecontents  of  this 
country  had  all  along  maintained  a  correlpondence  with 
their  friends  in  England,  who  were  now  driven  by  re- 
fentment  and  apprehenfion  into  a  fyftem  of  politics  they 
would  not  otherwife  have  dreamed  of.  Some  of  the 
tory  party,  who  were  men  attached  to  the  Proteftant 
religion,  and  of  moderate  principles  in  government, 
380  began  to  affociate  with  the  Jacobites,  and  to  wifh  in 

Rebellion  earned:  for  a  revolution.  Scotland  firft  fhowed  them 

*'  Scotland.  the  example.  The  earl  of  Mar,  affembling  300  of  his 
vaffals  in  the  Highlands,  proclaimed  the  pretender  at 
Caftleton  ;  and  fetting  up  his  ftandard  at  Braemar,  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  his  majejlfs  for¬ 
ces.  To  fecond  thefe  attempts,  two  veffels  arrived 
from  France,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  a  number 
of  officers,  together  with  affurances  to  the  earl,  that 
the  pretender  himfelf  would  Ihortly  come  over  to  he*ad 
his  own  forces.  In  confequence  of  this  promife,  the 
earl  foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  10,000  men 
well  armed  and  provided.  He  fecured  the  pafs  of  Tay 
at  Perth,  where  his  head-quarters  were  eftablifhed;  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  province  of  Fife,  and 
all  the  fea-coaft  on  that  fide  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  He 
marched  from  thence  to  Dumblain,  as  if  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  crofs  the  Forth  at  Stirling-bridge  ;  but  there 
he  was  informed  that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  on 
this  occafion  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  forces  in  North  Britain,  was  advancing  againft  him 
from  Stirling  with  all  his  own  clans,  aflifted  by  fome 
troops  from  Ireland.  Upon  this,  he  thought  proper 
at  firft  to  retreat ;  .but  being  foon  after  joined  by  fome 
of  the  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  and  others  un¬ 
der  general  Gordon,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
fignalized  himfelf  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  he  refolved 
to  face  the  enemy,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the 
3gr  fouth. 

Battle  near  The  duke  of  Argyle,  apprized  of  his  intentions,  and 

Dumblain.  at  any  rate  willing  to  prove  his  attachment  to  the  pre- 
fent  government,  refolved  to  give  him  battle  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumblain,  though  his  forces  did  not 
amount  to  half  the  number  of  the  enemy.  Iu  the  mor¬ 
ning,  therefore,  he  drew  up  his  army,  which  did  not 
exceed  3500  men,  in  order  of  battle ;  but  he  foon  found 


himfelf  greatly  outflanked  by  the  infurgents.  The 

duke,  therefore,  perceiving_the  earl  make  attempts  to  - v~“— 

furround  him,  was  obliged  to  alter  his  difpofition, 
which,  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  general  officers,  was 
not  done  fo  expeditioufly  as  to  be  finiflred  before  the  re¬ 
bels  began  the  attack.  The  left  wing  of  the  duke’s 
.  army  received  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  fupported 
the  firft  charge  without  ffirinking.  It  feemed  even  for 
a  while  viftorious,  and  the  earl  of  Clanronald  was 
killed.  But  Glengary,  who  was  fecond  in  command, 
undertook  to  infpire  his  intimidated  forces  with  cou¬ 
rage  ;  and,  waving  his  bonnet,  cried  out  feveral  times. 

Revenge !  This  animated  the  rebel  troops  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  followed  him  clofe  to  the  points  of 
the  enemies  bayonets,  and  got  within  their  guard  A 
total  rout  began  to  enfue  of  that  wing  of  the  royal  ar¬ 
my  ;  and  general  Wetham,  their  commander,  flying 
full  fpeed  to  Stirling,  gave  out  that  the  rebels  were 
completely  viftorious.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  who  commanded  in  perfon  on  the  right,  at¬ 
tacked  the  left  of  the  enemy  ;  and  drove  them  before 
him  two  miles,  though  they  often  faced  about  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  rally.  Having  thus  entirely  broken  that 
wing,  and  driven  them  over  the  river  Allan,  he  re¬ 
turned  back  to  the  field  of  battle ;  where,  to  his  great 
mortification,  he  found  the  enemy  viftorious,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting  for  the  affault.  However,  inftead  of 
renewing  the  engagement,  both  armies  continued  to 
gaze  at  each  other,  neither  caring  to  begin  the  attack. 

In  the  evening,  both  parties  drew  off,  and  both  j 

claimed  the  viftory.  All  the  advantages  of  a  vic¬ 
tory,  however,  belonged  to  Argyle.  He  had  inter¬ 
rupted  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  in  their  circum- 
ftances,  delay  was  defeat.  In  faft,  the  earl  of  Mar  foon 
found  his  Ioffes  and  difappointments  increafe.  The 
caftle  of  Invernefs,  of  which  he  was  in  poffeffion,  was 
delivered  up  by  lord  Lovat,  who  had  hitherto  profeffed 
to  aft  in  the  intereft  of  the  pretender.  The  marquis 
of  Tullibardine  forfook  the  earl,  in  order  to  defend  his 
own  part  of  the  country  ;  and  many  of  the  clans  fee¬ 
ing  no  likelihood  of  coming  to  a  fecond  engagement, 
returned  quietly  home.  ■ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rebellion  was  ftill  more  unfuc-  Bad conJ 
cefsfully  profecuted  in  England.  From  the  time  the0*  Jamesl 
pretender  had  undertaken  this  wild  projeft  at  Paris,  in  Pait^* 
which  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke  were 
engaged,  lord  Stair,  the  Engliffi  ambaffador  there,  had 
penetrated  all  his  defigns,  and  fent  faithful  accounts  of 
all  his  meafures  and  of  all  his  adherents  to  the  miniftry 
at  home.  Upon  the  firft  rumour,  therefore,  of  an  in- 
furreftion,  they  imprifoned  feveral  lords  and  gentle-  1 

men,  of  whom  they  had  a  fufpicion.  But  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions  were  not  able  to  flop  the  infurreftion  in  the 
weftern  counties,  where  it  was  already  begun.  All 
their  preparations,  however,  were  weak  and  ill  con- 
dufted ;  every  meafure  was  betrayed  to  government  as  J 

foon  as  projected,  and  many  revolts  were  repreffed  in  the 
very  outfet.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  was  treated  with 
great  feverity  on  this  occafion.  Major-general  Pepper, 
with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  dragoons,  took  poffeffion 
of  the  city  at  day-break,  declaring  that  he  would  in- 
ftantly  ffioot  any  of  the  ftudents  who  fhould  prefume 
to  appear  without  the  limits  of  their  refpeftive  col¬ 
leges. 

The.  infurreftion  in  the  northern  counties  came  to 
greater 
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Britain,  greater  maturity.  In  the  month  of  O&ober  1715, 
the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Mr  Forfter,  took  the 
I  edjt,-on  field  with  a  body  of  horfe,  and,  being  joined  by  fome 
'the  earl  of  gentlemen  from  the  borders  of  Scotland,  proclaimed 
Derwent-  the  pretender.  Their  fir (l  attempt  was  to  feize  upon 
ater.  Newcaftle,  in  which  they  had  many  friends  }  but  find¬ 
ing  the  gates  flmt  againft  them,  they  retired  to  Hex¬ 
ham.  To  oppofe  thefe,  general  Carpenter  was  de¬ 
tached  by  government  with  a  body  of  900  men,  and 
an  engagement  was  hourly  expe&efl.  The  rebels  had 
two  methods  by  which  they  might  have  conduced 
themfelves  with  prudence  and  fafety.  The  one  was  to 
march  diredlly  into  the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
there  join  general  Gordon,  who  commanded  a  llrong 
body  of  Highlanders.  The  other  was  to  crofs  the 
Tweed,  and  boldly  attack  General  Carpenter,  whofe 
forces  did  not  exceed  their  own.  From  the  infatuation 
attendant  on  the  meafures  of  that  party,  neither  of 
thefe  counfels  was  purfued.  They  took  the  rout  to 
Jedburgh,  where  they  hoped  to  leave  Carpenter  on  one 
fide,  and  penetrate  into  England  by  the  wellern  bor¬ 
der.  This  was  the  cffeftual  means  to  cut  themfelves 
off  either  from  retreat  or  afiiftance.  A  party  of  High¬ 
landers,  who  had  joined,  them  by  this  time,  at  firft  re- 
fufed  to  accompany  them  in  fuch  a  defperatc  incurfion, 
and  one  half  of  them  aftually  returned  to  their  own 
country.  At  Brampton,  Mr  Forfter  opened  his  com- 
mifiion  of  general,  which  had  been  fent  him  by  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  there  he  proclaimed  the  pretender.  They 
continued  their  march  to  Penrith,  where  the  body  of 
the  militia  that  was  affembled  to  oppofe  them  fled  at 
their  appearance.  From  Penrith  they  proceeded  by 
the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancafter  to  Prefton,  of  which 
jg4  place  they  took  poffefiion  without  any  refiftance.  But 
bets  for-  this  was  the  laft  ftage  of  their  ill-advifed  excurfion  : 
to  fur-  for  general  Wills,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  came  up 
fton31  t0  att3Ck  the01 5  and  from  his  activity  there  was  no 
efcaping.  They  now,  therefore,  began  to  raife  barri- 
cadoes  about  the  town,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence,  repulfing  the  firft  attacks  of  the  royal 
army  with  fuccefs.  Next  day,  however,  Wills  was 
reinforced  by  Carpenter,  and  the  town  was  invefted  on 
all  fides.  In  this  deplorable  fituation,  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  their  own  raftmefs,  Forfter  hoped  to 
capitulate  with  the  general ;  and  accordingly  fent  co¬ 
lonel  Oxburgh,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner,  with  a 
trumpeter  to  propofe  a  capitulation.  This,  however. 
Wills  refufed  ;  alleging  that  he  would  not  treat  with 
rebels,  and  that  the  only  favour  they  had  to  exptdt 
was  to  be  fpared  from  immediate  daughter.  Thefe 
were  hard  terms,  but  no  better  could  be  obtained. 
They  accordingly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  put 
under  a  llrong  guard.  All  the  noblemen  and  leaders 
were  fecured,  and  a  few  of  their  officers  tried  for  de¬ 
ferring  from  the  royal  army,  and  (hot  by  order  of  a 
court-martial.  The  common  men  were  imprifoned  at 
Chefter  and  Liverpool ;  the  noblemen  and  confiderable 
officers  were  fent  to  London,  and  led  through  the 
ftreets  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate 

fin  their  Party- 

Surd  Though  the  fchemes  of  the  pretender  appear  to  have 
•du&of  been  fooli(hly  enough  conduced  in  Britain,  yet  they 
nes  s  were  much  more  fo  in  France.  Bolingbroke  had  been 
made  his  fecretary  at  Paris,  and  Ormond  his  prime 
minifter.  But  thefe  flatefmen  quickly  found  that  no¬ 
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thing  could  be  done  in  favour  of  his  caufe.  The  king  Britain, 
of  France,  who  had  ever  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the 
abdicated  family,  was  juft  dead  ;  and  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  Succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  was  averfe  to  lending  the  pretender  any  afiiftance. 

His  party,  however,  which  was  compofed  of  the  loWeft 
and  the  moil  ignorant  exiles  from  the  Britifh  dominions, 
affe&ed  the  utmoft  confidence,  and  boafted  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  fuccefs.  The  deepeft  fecrets  of  his  cabinet, 
and  all  his  intended  meafures,  were  bandied  about  in 
coffee-houfes  by  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank  both  in 
fortune  and  abilities.  Subaltern  officers  refolved  to  be 
his  generals ;  and  even  proftitutes  were  entrufted  to 
manage  his  negociations.  Little  therefore  Could  be 
expe&ed  from  fuch  afliftants  and  fuch  councils. 

Though,  by  this  time,  the  pretender  might  eafily  Pretender 
have  feen  that  his  affairs  were  defperate  ;  yet,  with  his  lands  in 
ufual  infatuation,  he  refolved  to  hazard  his  perfon  a-  Scotland  5 
mong  his  friends  in  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  fuch  a 
meafure  was  too  late  for  fuccefs.  Paffing,  therefore, 
through  France  in  difguife,  and  embarking  in  a  fmall 
veffel  at  Dunkirk,  he  arrived,  after  a  voyage  of  a  few 
flays,  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland,  with  only  fix  gentle¬ 
men  in  his  train.  He  paffed  unknown  through  Aber¬ 
deen  to  Fetereffo,  where  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of 
Mar,  and  about  30  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
firft  quality.  There  he  was  folemnly  proclaimed  5  and 
his  declaration,  dated  at  Comerey,  was  printed  and 
difperfed.  He  went  from  thence  to  Dundee,  where 
he  made  a  public  entry  ;  and  in  two  days  more  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  Scoon,  where  he  intended  to  have  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  his  coronation  performed.  He  ordered  thanks¬ 
givings  to  be  made  for  his  fafe  arrival ;  he  enjoined  the 
minitters  to  pray  for  him  in  their  churches  $  and  with¬ 
out  the  fmalleft  (hare  of  power,  went  through  the  ce¬ 
remonies  of  royalty,  which  threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on 
all  his  conduft.  Having  thus  fpent  fome  time  in  un¬ 
important  parade,  he  refolved  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prize  with  the  fame  levity  with  which  it  was  under¬ 
taken.  Having  made  a  fpeech  to  his  grand  council, 
he  informed  them  of  his  want  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  for  undertaking  a  campaign,  and  there¬ 
fore  deplored  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them.  He  g* 
once  more  embarked  on  board  a  fmall  French  (hip  that  And  again 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrofe,  accompanied  with  fe- leaves  iu 
veral  lords,  his  adherents ;  and  in  five  days  arrived  at 
Graveline. 

General  Gordon,  who  was  left  Commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces,  with  the  afiiftance  ©f  earl  Marefchal,  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  their  head  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  fecured 
three  veffels  to  fail  northward,  which  took  on  board 
fuch  perfons  as  intended  to  make  their  efcape  to  the 
continent.  He  then  continued  his  march  through  the 
Highlands,  and  quietly  difmiffed  his  forces  as  he  went 
forward.  This  retreat  was  made  with  fuch  expedition, 
that  the  duke  of  Argyle,  with  all  his  aftivity,  could 
never  overtake  his  rear,  which  confided  of  1000  horfe. 

The  rebellion  being  ended,  the  law  was  put  in  force  Cruel  treat- 
with  all  its  terrors  ;  and  the  prifons  of  London  were  merit  of  the 
crowded  with  thofe  deluded  perfons,  whom  the  mini- rebels, 
ftry  feemed  refolved  not  to  pardon.  The  commons, 
in  their  addrefs  to  the  crown,  declared  they  would  pro- 
fecute,  in  the  molt  rigorous  manner,  the  authors  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  and  their  meafures  were  as  vindic¬ 
tive  as  their  refolutions  were  fpeedy.  The  earls  of 
4  L  z  Der- 
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Britain.  Derwentwater,  Nithfdale,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown, 
k—“ ~'v -  the  lords  Widrington,  Kenmuir,  and  Nairne,  were  im¬ 

peached;  and,  upon  pleading  guilty,  all  but  lord  Win- 
town,  received  fentence  of  death.  No  intreaties  could 
prevail  upon  the  miniftry  to  fpare  thefe  unhappy  men. 
The  houfe  of  lords  even  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the 
throne  for  mercy,  but  without  effeft ;  the  king  only  an- 
fwered,  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occafions,  he  would 
aft  as  he  thought  mod  confident  with  the  dignity  of 
the  crown  and  the  fafety  of  the  people.  Orders  were 
accordingly  difpatched  for  executing  the  lords  Der¬ 
wentwater,  Nithfdale,  and  Kenmuir,  immediately ; 
the  red  were  refpited  to  a  farther  time.  Nithfdale, 
however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  in  woman’s 
clothes  that  were  brought  him  by  his  mother  the  night 
before  his  execution.  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuir 
were  brought  to  the  fcaffold  on  Tower-hill  at  the  time 
appointed.  Both  underwent  their  fentence  with  calm 
intrepidity,,  and  feemingly  lefs  moved  than  thofe  who 
beheld  them. 

An  aft  of  parliament  was  next  made  for  trying  the 
private  prifoners  in  London,  and  not  in  Lancafhire 
where  they  were  taken  in.  arms.  This  was  confidered, 
by  fome  of  the  bed  lawyers,  as  an  alteration  of  the  an¬ 
cient  conditution  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  every  prifoner  fhould  be  tried  in  the 
place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  as  a  jury  of 
neighbours  would  be  bed  qualified  to  enter  into  the 
nature  of  the  offence.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
commiffioners  for  trying  the  rebels  met  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  when  the  bills  were  found  againd  Mr 
Forder,  Mr  Macintofti,  and  2.0  of  their  confederates./ 
Forder  efcaped  from  Newgate,  and  reached  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  fafety ;  the  red  pleaded  not  guilty.  Pitts 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  being  fufpefted  of  having  con¬ 
nived  at  Border’s  efcape,  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  ac¬ 
quitted.  After  this,  Macintofti,  and  feveral  other  pri¬ 
foners,  broke  from  Newgate,  after  having  madered  the 
keeper  and  turnkey,  and  difarmed  the  centinel.  The 
court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  thofe  that  remained ; 
four  or  five  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at 
Tyburn.  The  judges  appointed  to  try  the  rebels  at 
Liverpool  found  a  confiderable  number  of  them  guilty 
of  high  treafon.  Two-and-twenty  were  executed  at 
Manchefter  and  Predon  ;  about  1000  experienced  the 
king’s  mercy,  if  fuch  it  may  be  called,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  North  America. 

Duration  The  rebellion  being  thus  extinguifhed,  the  danger 
of  the  par-  of  the  date  was  made  a  pretence  for  continuing  the  par¬ 
liament  liament  beyond  the  term  fixed  for  its  diffolution.  An 
lengthened. aft,  therefore,  was  made  by  their  own  authority,  re¬ 
pealing  that  by  which  they  were  to  be  diffolved  every 
third  year,  and  the  term  of  their  duration  was  extended 
to  feven  years.  This  attempt  in  any  delegated  body 
of  people  to  increafe  their  own  power  by  extending  it, 
is  contrary  to  the  fird  principles  of  juftice.  If  it  was 
right  to  extend  their  duration  to  feven  years,  they 
might  alfo  perpetuate  their  authority  ;  and  thus  cut  off 
even  the  ftiadow  of  a  nomination.  The  bill,  however, 
paffed  both  houfes,  and  all  objeftions  to  it  were  con¬ 
fidered  as  difaffeftion.  The  people  might  murmur  at 
39°  this  encroachment,  but  it  was  too  late  for  redrefs. 
threatened  Domedic  concerns  being  thus  adjuded,  the  king  re- 
with  an  in-  folved  upon  a  voyage  to  the  continent.  He  forefaw  a 
vafion  by  dorm  gathering  from  Sweden.  Charles  XII.  was 
CharksXil.. 


highly  provoked  againd  him  for  having  entered  into  a  Britain, 
confederacy  with  the  Ruffians  and  Danes  during  his 
abfence  at  Bender,  and  for  having  purchafed  from  the 
king  of  Denmark  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Verden, 
which  condituted  a  part  of  his  dominions.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Charles  maintained  a  clofe  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  diffatisfied  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  ;; 
and  a  fcheme  was  formed  for  landing  a  confiderable 
body  of  Swedifti  forces,  with  the  king  at  their  head,  in 
fome  part  of  the  ifland,  where  it  was  expefted  they 
would  be  joined  by  all  the  malecontents  in  the  kingdom. 

Count  Gyllenburg,  the  Swedifti  minifter  in  London, 
was  peculiarly  aftive  in  the  confpiracy  ;  but  being 
feized,  with  all  his  papers,  by  order  of  the  king,  the 
confederacy  was  broke  for  that  time.  A  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  was  paffed.  by  the  commons,  forbidding  all  com¬ 
merce  with  Sweden;  the  trade  with  which  country  was 
at  that  time  of  the  utmoft  c.onfequence  to  the  Englifti 
merchants.  George  having  paffed  through  Holland  to 
Hanover,  in  order  to  fecure  his  German  dominions, 
entered  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  the  re¬ 
gent  of  France,  by  which  they  agreed  mutually  to  af- 
fift  each  other  in  cafe  of  an  in  vafion  ;  and  for  his  fur¬ 
ther  fecurity,  the  commons  granted  him  250,000/. 

But  the  ,  death  of  the  Swedifti  monarch,  who  was  foon 
after  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Fredericihall  in  Norway, 
put  an  end  to  all  difquietude  from  that  quarter. 

Among  the  many  treaties  for  which  this  reign  was 
remarkable,  one  had  been  concluded,  which  was  called 
the  quadruple  alliance.  It  was  agreed  between  the  em, 
peror,  France,  Holland,  and  Britain,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  fhould  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy;  that  the  fucceffion  to  the  duchies  of  Tuf- 
cany,  Parma,  and  Placentia, ,  fhould  be  fettled  on  the 
queen  of  Spain’s  eldeft  fon*  in  cafe  the  prefent  poffef- 
fors  fhould  die  without  male  iffue.  This  treaty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king  of  Spain; 
and  confequently  it  became  prejudicial  to  the  Englifti, 
as  it  interrupted  the  commerce  with,  that  kingdom.  A  spam, 
war  foon  after  commenced  between  Spain  and  the  em. 
peror,  who  was  confidered  as  the  principal  contriver  of 
the  treaty. ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  Spanifh  forces 
were  fent  into  Italy  to  fupport  Philip’s  pretenfions  in 
that  quarter.  The  regent  of  France  attempted  in  vain 
to  diffuade  him,  and  the  king  of  Britain  offered  his 
mediation  with  the  like  bad  fuccefs;  their  interpofition 
was  confidered  as  partial  and  unjuft..  A  Spanifh  war 
was  then,  refolved  on.  A  fquadron.  of  22  fhips  was  e- 
quipped  with  all  expedition,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Sir  George  Byng,.and  ordered  to  fail  for 
Naples,  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  Spanifh  army. 

He  was  received  with  the  greateftjoy  by  the  Neapoli, 
tans;,  who  informed  him  that  the  Spaniards,  to  the  a-, 
mount  of  30,000,  were  then  aftually  landed  in  Sicily. 

In  this  exigence,  as  no  affiftance  could  be  given  by 
land,  he  refolved  to  fail  thither,  fully  determined  to 
purfue  the  Spanifh  fleet  on  which  the  army  was  em, 
barked.  Upon  coming  round  Cape  Faro,  he  perceived 
two  fmall  Spanifh  veffels  ;  and  purfuing  them  clofely,, 
they  led- him  to  their  main  fleet,  which,  before  noon,, 
he  difeovered  in  line  of  battle,  amounting  in  all  to  27 
fail.  The  Spaniards,  however,  notwithftanding  of  their 
fuperiority  in  number,  attempted  to  fail  away:  but 
finding  it  impoffible  to  make  their  efcape,  they  kept 
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Britain,  up  a  running  fight,  and  the  commanders  behaved  with  ,  nine  millions  and  an  half  of  money  ;  for  which  they  Britain. 


great  courage  and  adlivity ;  fri  fpite  of  which  they  were 
all  taken  except  three,  which  were  preferved  by  the 
conduct  of  one  Cammoc,  their  vice-admiral,  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Sir  George  Byng  behaved  on  this  occa- 
fion  with  great  prudence  and  rcfolution;  and  the  king 
wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  approving  his 
condudl. 

tended  The  rupture  with  Spain  was  thought  to  befavourable 
•vafion  by  to  the  intereds  of  the  pretehder;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
e  Spani-  by  the  affidance  of  cardinal  Alberoni  the  Spaniih  mi- 
nider,  a  new  infurredtion  might  be  excited  in  England. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  was  the  perfon  fixed  upon  to  con- 
dudl  this  expedition ;  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spaniih 
court  a  fleet  of  ten  fhips  of  war  and  tranfports,  having 
on  board  6000  regular  troops,  with  arms  for  12,000 
more.  But  fortune  was  Hill  as  unfavourable  as  ever. 
Having  fet  fail,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Finillerre, 
he  was  encountered  by  a  violent  dorm,  which  dif- 
abled  his  fleet,  and  frudrated  the  expedition.  This 
misfortune,  together  with  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniih 
arms  in  Sicily  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  induced  Phi¬ 
lip  to  wilh  for  a  cdlation  of  arms;  and  he  at  laft  con- 
fented  to  fign  the  quadruple  alliance,  by  which  means 
3P3  peace  was  again  reftored  to  Europe, 
fh  parlia-  Tranquillity  being  thus  eftablifhed,  the  minidry  pro- 
ent  made  ceeded  to  fecure  the  dependency  of  the  Irifh  parliament 
^diat^of  0n  England.  One  Maurice  Annefley  had  ap¬ 

pealed  to  the  houfe  of  peers  of  England  from  a  decree 
made  by  the  Irilh  peers,  and  their  decree  was  reverfed. 
The  Britifh  peers  ordered  the  barons  of  exclieqi: 


granted  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  filtered.  As  this  L 
company  was  not  the  only  one  to  which  government 
was  indebted.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  formed  a  defign  of 
lelfening  the  national  debts,  giving  the  feveral  compa¬ 
nies  an  alternative  either  of  accepting  a  lower  interell, 
namely  5  per  cent,  or  of  being  paid  the  principal.  The 
different  companies  chofe  rather  to  accept  of  the  dimi- 
nilhed  interell  than  to  be  paid  the  principal.  The 
South-fea  company,  in  particular,  having  augmented 
their  loan  to  ten  millions,  were  contented  to  receive 
506,000!.  annually  as  interell,  inftead  of  600,000 1. 
which  they  ufually  received.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
governors  and  company  of  the  bank,  and  other  com¬ 
panies,  were  contented  to  receive  a  diminilhed  annual 
interell  for  their  refpedtive  loans ;  all  which  greatly 
leffened  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

In  this  lituation  of  things,  one  Blount  a  ferivener  pro- 
pofed  to  the  minidry,  in  the  name  of  the  South-fea 
company,  to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  different  com¬ 
panies,.  and  thus  for  the  South-fea  company  to  become 
the  foie  creditors  of  the  date.  The  terms  he  offered  to 
government  were  extremely  advantageous.  The  South- 
fea  company  was  to  redeem  the  debts  of  the  nation  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  private  proprietors  who  were  cre¬ 
ditors  to  the  government,  upon  whatever  terms  they 
could  agree  on  ;  and  for  the  filtered  of  this  money 
which  they  had  thus  redeemed  and  taken  into  their 
own  hands,  they  would  be  contented  to  be  allowed  by 
government  5  per  cent,  for  fix  years;,  after  which  the 
intered  fhould  be  reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  Ihould  at 
Ireland  to  put  Mr  Annefley  in  poffeffion  of  the  lands  any  time  be  redeemable  by  parliament.  For  thefe  pur- 


he  had  lod  by  the  decree  of  the  lords  in  that  kingdom. 
The  barons  obeyed  this  order ;  and  the  Irifh  peers  paf- 
fed  a  vote  againd  them,  as  having  attempted  todiminifh 
the  jud  privileges  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  ordered  the  barons  to  be  taken  under  the 


pofes  a  bill  palfed  both  lioufes.  But  now  came  the  part 
of  the  fclieme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  South-fea  company  could  not  of  themfelves 
be  fuppofed  topoffefs  fo  much  money  as  was  fufficient 
to  buy  np  the  debts  of  the  nation,  they  were  empowered 


cudody  of  the  black  rod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  houfe  to  raife  it  by  opening  a  fubfeription  to  an  imaginary 


of  lords  in  England  refolved,  that  the  barons  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  in  Ireland  had  a  died  with  courage  and  fidelity ; 


fclieme  for  trading  in  the  South  leas  ;  from  which 
commerce  immenfe  advantages  were  promifed,  and  dill 


and  addreffed  the  king  to  fignify  his  approbation,  of  greater  expedled  by  the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  peo- 


their  condudl,  by  fome  marks  of  his  favour.  To  com 
plete  their  intention,  a  bill  was  prepared,  by  which  the 
Irifh  houfe  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right  of  final 
jurifdidlion.  This  bill  was  oppofed  in  both  houfes,  but 
particularly  by  the  commons.  It  was  there  afferted  by 
Mr  Pitt,  that  it  would  only  inereafe  the  power  of  the 
Englifh  peers,  who  were  already  but  too  formidable. 
Mr  Hungerford  demondrated,  that  the  Irifh  lords 
had  always  exerted  their  power  of  finally  deciding 
caufes.  Notwithdanding  all  oppofition,  the  bill  was 


pie.  All  the  creditors  of  government,  therefore,  were 
invited  to  come  in,  and  exchange  their  fecurities,  viz. 
the  fecurity  of  government,  for  that  of  the  South-fea 
company.  The  diredlors  books  were  no  fooner  opened 
for  the  fird  fubfeription,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the 
exchange  of  government  dock  for  South-fea  dock.  The 
delufion  was  artfully  continued  and  fpread.  Subfcrip- 
tions  in  a  few  days  fold  for  double  the  price  they. had 
been  bought  at.  The  feheme  fucceeded  beyond  even  the 
projedlor’s  hopes,  and  the  whole  nation  was  infedled 


prevailed;  the  dock  increafed  to  a  furprifing  degree, 
even  to  near  ten  times  the  value  of  what,  it  was  firft 


carried  by  a  great  majority,  and  foon  after  received  the  with  a  fpirit  of  avaricious  enterprise.  The  infatuation 
royal  affent. 

This  blow  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Irifh;  but 
by  no  means  fo  great  as  that  which  the  Englifh  about  bought  for. 
this  time  felt  from  the  South-feji  feheme.,  which  com¬ 
menced  in  the  year  172.1.  To  explain  this  as  concifely 
as  poffible,  it  mud  be  obftSwed,  that  ever  fince  the  re¬ 
volution  under  king  William,  the  government  not  ha¬ 
ving  fufficient  fupplies  granted  by  parliament,  or  what 


After  a  few  months,  however,  the  people  waked 
from  their  dream  of  riches;  and  found  that  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  they  expedled  were  merely  imaginary,  while 
thoufands  of  families  were  involved  in  one  common 

ruin.  Many  of  the  dire&ors,  by  whole  arts  the  people 

was  granted  requiring  time  to  be  colledled,  they  were  were  taught  to  expedl  fuch  great  benefits  from  a  traffic  pUnilked? 


obliged  to  borrow  money  from  feveral  different  compa¬ 
nies  of  merchants;  and  among  the  red  from  that  com¬ 
pany  which  traded  to  the  South-fea.  In  the  year  1716, 
the  government  was  indebted  to  this  company  about 


to  the  South  feas,  had  amaffed  confiderable  fortunes  by 
the  credulity  of  the  public.  It  was  fome  confolation, 
however,  to  the  people  to  find  the  parliament  fharing 
in  the  general  indignation,  and  refolving  to  drip  thofe 

unjuft 
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tmjuft  plunderers  of  their  poffeffions.  Orders  were  firft  of  his  age,  and  13th  of  his  reign.  His  body  was  con-  Britain,;, 
J  given  to  remove  all  the  directors  of  the  South-fea  com-  veyed  to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  anceftors.  ' 
pany  from  their  feats  in  parliament,  and  the  places  they  ~  ” 

poffeffed  under  government.  The  principal  delinquents 
were  punifhed  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  fuch  poffeffions  and 
eftates  as  they  had  acquired  during  the  continuance  of  and  country  parties, 
this  popular  frenzy.  The  next  care  was  to  redrefs  the 
fufferers.  Several  juft  and  ufeful  refolutions  were  taken 
by  parliament,  and  a  bill  was  fpeedily  prepared  for  re¬ 
pairing  the  late  fufferings  as  far  as  the  infpeCtion  of  the 
legiflature  could  extend.  Of  the  profit  arifing  from  the 
South-fea  fcheme,  the  fum  of  feven  millions  were  given 
back  to  the  original  proprietors  ;  feveral  additions  were 
alfo  made  to  their  dividends  out  of  what  was  poffeffed 


Throughout  the  greateft  part  of  ContefUb  V 

this  reign,  there  feem  to  have  been  too  obje&s  of  con-  tween  the; 
troverfy,  which  rofe  up  in  debate  at  every  feffion,  andcourt  ani’ 
tried  the  ftrength  of  the  opponents  ;  thefe  were  the  na- 
tional  debt,  and  the  number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay.  ‘ 

The  government  on  the  prefent  king’s  acceffion  owed 
more  than  30,000,000  of  money  ;  and  tho’  there  was 
a  long  continuance  of  profound  peace,  yet  this  fum  was 
found  conftantly  increafing.  It  was  much  wondered  at 


by  the  company  in  their  own  right ;  and  the  remaining  by  the  country  party  how  this  could  happen,  and  it  was 


capital  ftock,  was  alfo  divided  among  the  old  proprie¬ 
tors  at  the  rate  of  33  per  cent. — In  the  mean  time,  pe¬ 
titions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  prefentedto 
the  houfe  demanding  juftice  ;  and  the  whole  nation 
feemed  exafperated  to  the.higheft  degree.  Public  cre¬ 
dit  fuftained  a  terrible  /hock.  Some  principal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  miniftry  were  deeply  concerned  in  thefe 
fraudulent  tranfa&ions.  The  bank  was  drawn  upon 
fafter  than  it  could  fupply  ;  and  nothing  was  heard 


as  conftantly  the  bufinefb  of  the  court  to  give  plaufible 
reafons  for  the  increafe.  Thus,  demands  for  new  fup- 
plies  were  made  every  feffion  of  parliament,  either  for 
the  purpofes  of  fecuring  friends  upon  the  continent,  of 
guarding  the  kingdom  from  internal  confpiracies,  or  of 
enabling  the  miniftry  to  act  vigoroufly  in  conjunction 
with  the  powers  in  alliance  abroad.  It  was  vainly  al¬ 
leged  that  thofe  expences  were  incurred  without  pre- 
fcience  or  neceflity ;  and  that  the  increafe  of  the  national 
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but  the  ravings  of  difappointment,  and  the  cries  of  debt,  by  multiplying  and  increafing  taxes,  would  at  laft 


defpi 


By  degrees,  however,  the  effefts  of  this  terrible  ca¬ 
lamity  wore  off,  and  matters  returned  to  their  former 
tranquillity.  A  new  war  with  Spain  commenced.  Ad¬ 
miral  Hofier  was  fent  to  South  America  to  intercept 
the  Spanilh  galleons  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  being  appri¬ 
zed  of  his  defign,  relanded  their  treafure.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  Britilh  fleet  fent  on  that  expedition  was 
rendered  entirely  unfit  for  fervice.  The  fdfmen  were 
cut  off  in  great  numbers  by  the  malignity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  length  of  the  voyage,  while  the  admiral 


become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  poor.  Thefe  ar¬ 
guments  were  offered,  canvaffed,  and  rejected  ;  the  court 
party  was  conftantly  victorious,  and  every  demand  was 
granted  with  cheerfulnefs  and  profufion.  i 

The  next  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  reign  of  Acc< 
George  II.  is  the  charitable  corporation.  A  fociety  of  the  charii 
men  had  united  themfelves  into  a  companybythis  name;  b.lecoi'P0Ii| 
and  their  profeffed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal  tlon‘ 
intereft  to  the  poor  upon  fmall  pledges,  and  to  per- 
fons  of  higher  rank  upon  proper  fecurity.  Their  capi¬ 
tal  was  at  firft  limited  to  L.  30,000,  but  they  afterwards 


himfelf  is  faid  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  In  order  increafed  it  to  L.  60c, 000.  This  money  was  fupplied  by 
to  retaliate  thefe  hoftilities,  the  Spaniards  undertook  fubfeription,  and  the  care  of  conducting  the  capital  was 


the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  on 
their  fide.  In  this  difpute  France  offered  her  mediation ; 


intruded  to  a  proper  number  of  directors.  This  com¬ 
pany  having  continued  for  more  than  20  years,  the  ca- 


and  fuch  a  reconciliation  as  treaties  could  procure  was  -fliier,  George  Robinfon,  member  for  Marlow,  and  the 
the  coufequence  :  a  temporary  peace  enfued  ;  bothfides  warehoufe  keeper,  John  Thomfon,  difappeared  in  one 
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only  watching  an  opportunity  to  renew  hoftilities  with 
advantage. 

Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  in  the 
year  1727,  the  king  refolved  to  vifit  his  electoral  do¬ 
minions  of  Hanover.  Having  appointed  a  regency  in 
his  abfence,  he  embarked  for  Holland,  and  lay,  upon 
his  landing,  at  a  little  town  called  Voet.  Next  day  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  ;  and  in  two  days  more,  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all 
appearance  in  perfeCt  health.  He  fupped  there  very 
heartily,  and  continued  his  journey  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  between  eight  and  nine  ordered  his  coach  to 
flop.  It  being  perceived  that  one  of  his  hands  lay  mo- 
tionlefsj  monfieur  Fabrice,  who  had  formerly  been  fer- 
vant  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  jmd  who  now  attended 


day.  Five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  capital  were 
found  to  be  funk  or  embezzled  by  means  which  the 
proprietors  could  not  difeover.  They  therefore,  in  a 
petition,  reprefented  to  the  houfe  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  defrauded,  and  the  diftrefs  to  which  many 
of  the  petitioners  were  reduced.  A  fecret  committee 
being  appointed  to  examine  into  this  grievance,  a  moft 
iniquitous  fcenc  of  fraud  was  foon  difeovered,  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  Thomfon  and  Robinfon,  in 
concert  with  fome  of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the 
capital  and  cheating  the  proprietors.  Many  perfons 
of  rank  and  quality  were  concerned  in  this  infamous 
confpiracy  ;  and  even  fome  of  the  firft  characters  in  the 
nation  did  not  efcape  cenfure.  No  lefs  than  fix  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament  were  expelled  for  the  moft  fordid  aCts 


king  George,  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation,  by  of  knavery.  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  Sir  Archibald  Grant, 


.chafing  it  between  his  own.  As  this  had  no  effeCt,  the 
furgeon  who  followed  on  horfeback  was  called,  and  he 
rubbed  it  with  fpirits.  Soon  after,  the  king’s  tongue 
began  to  fwell,  and  he  had  juft  ftrength  enough  to  bid 
them  haften  to  Ofnaburgh.  Then,  falling  infenfible 
into  Fabrice’s  arms,  he  never  recovered  ;  but  expired 
about  1 1  o’clock  the  next  morning,  in  the  68th  year 


and  George  Robinfon,  for  their  frauds  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  charitable  corporation  fcheme ;  Dennis 
Bond,  and  ferjeant  Burch,  for  a  fraudulent  fale  of  the 
late  unfortunate  earl  of  Derwentwater’s  eftate ;  and 
laftly,  John  Ward,  of  Hackney,  for  forgery.  It  was 
at  this  time  afferted  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  that  not 
one  Hulling  of  the  forfeited  eftates  was  ever  applied  to 

the 
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| ‘■'tain,  the  fervlce  of  the  public,  but  became  the  reward  of 
frauduleuce  and  venality. 

K?1  This  happened  in  the  year  1731  ;  and  in  1732,  a 
I  me  re-  fe’heme  was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  of  fixing 
lid.  a  general  excil'e.  He  introduced  it  by  recounting  the 
[  frauds  praftifed  by  the  faftors  in  London  that  were 
employed  in  felling  the  American  tobacco.  To  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  frauds,  he  propofed,  that  inftead  of  having 
the  cuftoms  levied  in  the  ufual  manner  upon  tobacco, 
all  hereafter  to  be  imported  fhould  be  lodged  in  ware- 
houfes  appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  officers  of 
the  crown  ;  and  fhould  from  thence  be  fold,  upon  pay¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  4  d.  per  pound,  when  the  proprietor 
found  a  purchafer.  This  propofal  raifed  a  violent  fer¬ 
ment,  both  within  doors  and  without.  At  laft,  the 
fury  of  the  people  was  worked  up  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
■'  |  that  the  parliament-houfe  was  furrounded  by  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  intimidated  the  miniflry,  and  compelled 
them  to  drop  the  defign.  The  mifearriage  of  the  bill 
was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  in  London  and 
Weftminfter,  and  the  minilferwas  burned  in  effigy  by 
the  populace  at  London. 

On  this  occafion  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
feptennial  bill,  and  bring  back  triennial  parliaments,  as 
fettled  at  the  Revolution.  But  notwithflanding  the 
warmth  of  the  oppofition,  the  miniftry,  exerting  all 
their  ftrength,  were  viftorious,  and  the  motion  was  fup- 
iament  prefled  by  the  majority.  However,  as  on  this  occafion 
lived,  the  country  party  feemed  to  have  gained  ftrength,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  diffolve  the  parliament ;  and  another 
wa^called  by  the  fame  proclamation. 

The  fame  difputes  were  carried  on  in  this  parliament 
as  in  the  former.  New  fubjefts  of  controverfy  offered 
every  day,  and  both  flues  were  eager  to  feize  them.  A 
convention  agreed  on  by  the  miniftry,  at  the  Prado,  with 
Spain,  became  an  objeft  of  warm  altercation.  By  this 
the  court  of  Spain  agreed  to  pay  95, oool.  to  the  Eng- 
liih,  as  a  fatisfaftion  for  all  demands  ;  and  to  difeharge 
the  whole  in  four  months  from  the  day  of  ratification. 
This,  however,  was  confidered  as  not  equivalent  to  the 
damages  that  had  been  fuftained,  which  were  faid  to 
amount  to  340,0001.  On  this  occafion  the  minifter  was 
provoked  into  unufual  vehemence,  and  branded  the 
oppofite  party  with  the  appellation  of  traitors.  The 
miniftry,  as  ufual,  were  viftorious ;  and  the  country 
party  finding  themfelves  out-numbered  and  out- voted  in 
I  every  debate,  refolved  to  withdraw  for  ever :  Walpole, 
being  thus  left  without  oppofition,  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  paffing  feveral  ufeful  laws  in  their  abfence,  in 

I  order  to  render  the  oppofite  party  odious  or  contemp- 
33  tible. 

whH  jn  1 729,  a  new  war  commenced  with  Spain.  Ever 
fince  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  in  America 
had  infulted  and  diftreffed  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  Britifh  merchants  had  endeavoured 
■  to  carry  on  an  illicit  trade  in  their  dominions.  As 

j  a  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 

I  claimed  by  the  Britifh,  gave  them  frequent  opportuni- 

i,  ties  of  pufhing  in  contraband  commodities  upon  the 

continent,  the  Spaniards  refolved  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
•54  evil  by  refufing  liberty  to  cut  logwood  in  that  place. 
.'Bello The  Sparifh  guarda-coftas  continued  their  feverities 
upon  th&  Britifh,  and  many  Britifh  fubjefts  were  fent 
I  to  dig  in  the  mines  of  Potofi.  One  remonftrance  fol- 

I  lowed  another.to  the  court  of  Madrid  ;  but  the  only  an- 
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fwers  given  were  promifes  of  inquiry,  which  produced  Britain- 
no  reformation.  In  1739,  war  was  declared  with  all 
proper  folemnity ;  and  foon  after,  admiral  Vernon,  with 
fix  fhips  only,  deftroyed  all  the  fortifications  of  Porto 
Bello,  and  came  away  victorious,  with  fcarce  the  lofs 
of  a  man.  40? 

As  the  war  was  thus  fuccefsfully  begun,  fupplies  Anfon's  cr» 
were  cheerfully  granted  to  profecute  it  with  all  imagi- Peclltlon* 
nable  vigour.  Commodore  Anfon  was  fent  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  fhips  to  diftrefs  the  enemy  in  the  South  fea3, 
and  to  co-operate  occafionally  with  admiral  Vernon  a- 
crofs  the  ifthmus  of  Darien.  This  fquadron  was  defign- 
ed  to  aft  a  fubordinate  part  to  a  formidable  armament 
that  was  to  be  fent  againft  New  Spain  ;  but  through  the 
mifmanagement  of  the  miniftry  both  thefe  fchemes  were 
fruftrated-  Anfon  was  detained  till  too  late  in  the 
feafon  ;  he  then  fet  out  with  five  fhips  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  two  ftore-fhips,  with  about  14CO  men. 

Coming  into  the  ftormy  South  feas  at  a  very  wrong 
feafon  of  the  year,  he  encountered  the  moil  terrible 
ftorms  ;  his  fleet  was  difperfed,  and  his  crew  deplorably 
affiifted  with  the  feurvy  ;  fo  that  with  much  difficulty 
he  gained  the  delightful  ifland  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  one  fhip  and  a  frigate  of  feven 
guns.  From  thence  failing  along  the  coafl  of  Chili, 
he  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  Paita.  Fie  next 
traverfed  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  one  of  the  immenfely  rich  galleons  that  trade  from 
the  Philippine  iflands  to  Mexico.  Having  refrefhed 
his  men  at  the  iiland  of  Tinian,  he  fet  forward  for 
China ;  and  returning  the  fame  way  he  came,  at  laft 
difeovered  the  galleon.  Her  he  engaged,  and  took  5  , 
and  with  this  prize,  valued  at  313,000!.  together  with 
other  captures  to  the  value  of  about  as  much  more,  he 
returned  home  after  a  voyage  of  three  years.  By  this 
expedition  the  public  fuftained  the  lof3  of  a  fine  fqua¬ 
dron  of  fhips,  but  a  few  individuals  became  poffeffed  of 
immenfe  fortunes.  40$ 

The  other  expedition  ended  ftill  more  unfortunately.  Unfuccefs- 
The  armament  confided  of  29  fhips  of  the  line,  andal-Uf  attempt 
moft  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  furnifhed  with  all on  Cartlia’* 
kinds  of  warlike  ftores,  near  1-5,000  feamen,  and  as®60*' 
many'  land  forces.  The  moft  fanguinc  hopes  of  fuccefs 
were  entertained ;  but  the  miniftry  detained  the  fleet 
without  any  vifible  reafon,  till  the  feafon  for  aftion  in 
America  was  almoft  over.  At  laft,  however,  they  ar¬ 
rived  before  the  wealthy  city  of  Carthagena;  They  foon 
became  mafters  of  the  ftrong  forts  which  defended  the 
harbour.  But  though  by  this  means  they  advanced  a 
good  deal  nearer  the  town,  they  found  great  difficul¬ 
ties  ftill  before  them.  It  was  afferted,  that  the  fleet 
could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  remaining  forts  muft  be  attempted  by  fealade. 

This  dangerous  experiment  was  tried  ;  the  guides  were 
flain  by  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  then  the  forces  miftook 
their  way.  Inftead  of  attempting  the  weakeft  place  of 
the  fort,  they  attacked  the  ftrongeft,  and  where  they 
were  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  town.  Their  foa¬ 
ling  ladders  were  too  fhort ;  and,  at  laft,  after  bearing 
a  dreadful  fire  with  great  refolution  for  fome  hours,, 
they  retreated,  leaving  600  men  dead  on  the  fpot.  The 
terrors  of  the  climate  now  began  to  be  more  dreadful 
than  thofe  of  war.  The  rainy  feafon  commenced  with 
f&ch  violence,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  troops  to 
continue  their  encampment.  To  thefe  calamities  was 
j.  added 
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Britain,  added  the  diffenfion  between  the  fea  and  land  command-  Poland ;  but  here  he  was  befiegedby  10,000  Ruffians,  Britain.; b 


J  er^,  who  blamed  each  other,  and  at  laft  could  be  only  the  city  taken,  and  he  himfelf  with  difficulty  made  his  ' 


brought  to  agree  in  one  mortifying  meafure,  viz.  to  re- 
imbark  the  troops,  and  withdraw  them  as  quick  as  pof- 
407.  flble‘ 

Relignation  The  mifcarriage  of  this  enterprize  produced  the 
of  Sir  Ro-  greatefl  difcontents  ;  efpecially  as  other  caufes  of  com- 
bert  Wal-  -  •  ■  ■  -  •  •  ■  —  -  - . 


pole. 


plaint  were  now  joined  with  it.  Sir  John  Norris  had 
twice  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  very 


efcape.  France,  however,  (till  refolved  to  affift  him, 
as  this,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the  moft  effe&ual  me¬ 
thod  of  diftreffing  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Thefe  views 
of  France  were  feconded  by  Spain  and  Sardinia,  both  of 
which  hoped  to  grow  rich  by  the  fpoils  of  Auftria.  A 
French  army,  therefore,  over-ran  the  empire,  under  the 
conduft  of  the  old  marffial  Villars  ;  while  the  duke  of 


powerful  fquadron,  without  doing  any  thing  to  the  pur-  Montemar,  the  Spaniffi  general,  was  equally  victorious 
pofe.  The  commerce  of  Britain  was  greatly  annoyed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  emperor  was  foon  ob- 


by  the  Spaniffi  privateers,  who  had  taken  407  ffiips  liged  to  fue  for  peace  ;  which  was  granted,  but  Stani- 


fince  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  while  the  Britiffi  flaus  was  negle&ed  in  the  treaty.  It  was  ftipulated  that 


fleets  feemed  to  be  quite  inactive,  and  to  fuffer  one  lofs 
after  another,  without  endeavouring  in  the  leaft  to  make 


he  ffiould  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ; 
for  which  the  emperor  gratified  France  with  the  duchy 


proper  reprifals.  Thefe  difcontents  burft  all  at  once  of  Lorraine,  and  fome  other  valuable  territories, 


upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  a  majority  in  the  houfe  of 


The  emperor  dying  in  the  year  1740,  the  French  be-Defpersj! 
commons  was  formed  againft  him  ;  he  was  created  earl  gan  to  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exerting  ftuatiol 
of  Orford,  the  parliament  being  adjourned  for  a  few  their  ambition.  Regardlefs  of  treaties,  therefore,  parti- ^Je<lueei 
days  for  that  purpofe ;  and  he  refigned  all  his  employ-  cularly  that  called  the  Pragmatic  Satidion  thy  which  the  mnSar| 

late  emperor’s  dominions  were  fettled  upon  his  daugh 
ter,  they  caufed  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned 
emperor.  Thus  the  queen  of  Hungary,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.  was  at  once  ftripped  of  her  inheritance, 
and  was  left  for  a  whole  year  deferted  by  all  Europe, 
and  without  any  hopes  of  fuccour.  At  the  fame  time 


ments. 

The  removal  of  this  minifter  gave  univerfal  fatlsfac- 
tion.  His  antagonifts  entertained  great  hopes  of  feeing 
him  puniffied ;  but  he  had  laid  his  fehemes  too  well  to 
be  under  any  apprehenfions  on  that  account ;  and  what 
was  worfe,  the  new  miniftry  were  no  fooner  got  in,  than 
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they  trod  in  the  footfteps  of  thofe  they  had  fo  much  ffie  loft  the  province  of  Silefia  by  an  irruption  of  the 
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exclaimed  againft.  The  nation  had  now  become  dif- 
gufted  with  naval  operations.  The  people  wiffied  for 
a  renewal  of  their  victories  in  Flanders,  and  the  king 
ardently  joined  in  the  fame  wiffi.  An  army  of  16,000 
men  was  therefore  ffiipped  over  into  Flanders,  to  take 
part  in  the  quarrels  that  were  then  beginning  on  the 
continent.  Immenfe  triumphs  were  expected  from  this 
undertaking  5  but  they  forgot  that  the  army  was  not 
now  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 

In  order  to  give  fome  notion  of  the  origin  of  thefe 


young  king  of  Pruflia,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
her  defencelefs  date  to  renew  his  pretenfions  to  that 
province,  of  which  his  anceftors  had  been  unjuftly  de¬ 
prived.  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  attacked  the  reft 
of  her  dominions:  Britain  was  the  only  ally  that  feem¬ 
ed  willing  to  affift  her  ;  in  which,  however,  Sardinia, 
Holland,  and  Ruflia,  foon  after  concurred. 

It  muft  be  owned  that  Britain  had  no  other  reafon  for 
interfering  in  thefe  difputes,  than  that  the  fecurity  of 
the  ele&orate  depended  upon  nicely  balancing  the  dif- 


^®tca°jn^"r.  continental  quarrels,  it  is  neceffary  to  go  back  for  fome  ferent  interefts  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  miniftry  were 


years.  After  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  re-  willing  to  gratify  the  king.  His  majefty  informed  the 


gent  of  France,  died,  cardinal  Fleury  undertook  to  parliament,  that  he  had  fent  a  body  of  Britiffi  forces 


-  fettle  the  confufion  in  which  the  kingdom  was  then  in¬ 
volved.  Under  him  France  repaired  her  Ioffes,  and  en- 


into  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  augmented  by 
*6,000  Hanoverians,  to  make  a  diverfion  upon  thedo- 


riched  herfelf  by  commerce.  During  the  long  interval  minions  of  France,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
of  peace  which  this  minifter’s  councils  had  procured  for  .  When  the  fupplies  came  to  be  confidered  by  which  this 


Europe,  two  powers,  till  now  unregarded,  began  to 
attradl  the  notice  and  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions.  Thefe  were  Ruflia  and  Pruflia.  The  other 


additional  number  of  Hanoverian  troops  was  to  receive 
pay  from  Britain  for  defending  their  own  caufe,  moft 
violent  parliamentary  debates  enfued;  but  the  miniftry 


ftates  were  but  little  prepared  to  renew  war.  Theem-  carried  their  point  by  the  ftrength  of  numbers. 


pire  remained  under  the  government  of .  Charles  VI.  But,  however  prejudicial  thefe  continental  meafures  Relieve 


who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  treaty  of  might  be  to  the  true  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  they  ef-.the  Bri 


Utrecht.  Sweden  continued  to  languiffi  from  the  de-  feftually  retrieved  the  queen  of  Hungary’s  defperateforces* 


ftru&ive  projedts  of  Charles  XII.  Denmark  was  power-  affairs,  and  foon  began  to'  turn  the  fcale  of  victory  on 


ful  enough,  but  inclined  to  peace  ;  and  part  of  Italy 
ftill  remained  fubjebl  to  thofe  princes  who  had  been  im- 
pofed  upon  it  by  foreign  treaties. 

All  thefe  ftates,  however,  continued  to  enjoy  a  pro- 


her  fide.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  Bohemia." 
Her  general,  prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  a  large  ar¬ 
my,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Bavaria.  Her  rival,  the 
nominal  emperor,  was  obliged  to  fly  before  her ;  and 


found  peace,  until  the  death  of  Auguftus  king  of  Po-  being  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and  ftripped  even  of  his 
land,  by  which  a  general  flame  was  once  more  kindled  hereditary  dominions,  retired  to  Frankfort,  where  he 


in  Europe.  The  emperor,  afiifted  by  the  arms  of  Ruf- 
fia,  declared  for  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  fon  to  the  de- 


lived  in  obfeurity.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Britiffi  and  Hanoverian  army  Battle 

ceafed  king.  On  the  other  hand,  France  declared  for  advanced,  in  order  to  effeft  a  junction  with  that  ofDettiw 
Staniflaus,  who  had  long  fince  been  nominated  king  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  in  which cafethey  would  have 
the  Poles  by  Charles  of  Sweden,  and  whofe  daughter  outnumbered  their  enemies.  To  prevent  this,  the  French 
the  king  of  Fiance  had  fince  married.  Staniflaus  was  oppofed  an  army  of  60,000  men,  under  the  command 


gladly  received  at  Dantzic,  and  acknowledged  king  of  of  the  marffial  de  Noailles,  who  polled  his  troops  on 
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the  eaft  fide  of  that  river.  The  Britiih  army  was  cofn- 
manded  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  the  great  prince  Eugene;  neVerthelefs,  he 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  inclofed  by  the  enemy  on  every 
fide,  near  a  village  called  Dettingen.  In  thisfituation, 
the  whole  army,  with  the  king  himfelf,  who  had  by  this 
time  arrived  in  the  camp,  muft  have  been  taken,  had  the 
French  behaved  with  prudence.  Their  impetuofity, 
however,  faved  the  whole  army.  They  palled  a  defile, 
which  they  ought  to  have  contented  themfelves  with 
guarding;  and,  under  the  conduft  of  the  duke  of  Gra- 
mont,  their  horfe  charged  the  Britiih  foot  with  great 
fury.  They  were  received  with  great  refohition  ;  and 
at  laft  obliged  to  repafs  the  Mayne  with  precipitation, 
and  the  lofs  of  about  $000  men. 

Though  the  Britiih  were  viftorioils  in  this  engage¬ 
ment,  the  French  were  very  little  difconcerted  by  it. 
They  oppofed  prince  Charles,  and  interrupted  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  pafs  the  Rhine.  In  Italy  they  alfo  gained 
fome  advantages  ;  but  their  chief  hopes  were  placed  on 
an  intended  invafion  of  England.  From  the  violence 
of  parliamentary  difputes  in  England,  France  had  been 
perfuaded  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  a  revolution, 
and  only  wanted  the  prefence  of  the  pretender  to  bring 
about  a  change.  An  invafion  was  therefore  aftually 
projefted.  The  troops  deftined  for  the  expedition  a- 
mounted  to  15,000;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
embarking  them  at  Dunkirk,  and  fome  of  the  ports 
neareft  to  England,  under  the  eye  of  the  young  pre¬ 
tender.  The  duke  de  Roquefuille,  with  20  {hips  of 
the  line,  was  to  fee  them  fafely  landed  on  the  oppofite 
iliore,  and  the  famous  count  Saxe  was  to  command 
them  when  landed.  But  the  whole  projeft  was  difcon¬ 
certed  by  the  appearance  of  Sir  John  Norris,  who  with 
a  fuperior  fleet  made  up  to  attack  them.  The  French 
fleet  was  obliged  to  put  back;  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind 
damaged  their  transports  beyond  redrefs ;  artd  the 
French,  now  fruftrated  in  their  fcheme  of  a  fudden  de- 
fcent,  thought  fit  openly  to  declare  war. 

The  national  joy  for  Sir  John  Norris’s  fuccefs,  how¬ 
ever,  was  foon  damped  by  the  mifcarriage  of  admirals 
Matthews  and  Leftock;  who,  thro’  a  mifunderftanding 
between  themfelves,  fuffered  a  French  fleet  of  34  fail  to 
efcape  them  near  Toulon.  In  the  Netherlands  the  Bri- 
tifh  arms  were  attended  with  Hill  worfe  fuCcefs.  The 
French  had  there  affembled  an  army  of  120,000  men, 
commanded  by  count  Saxe,  natural  fon  to  the  late  king 
of  Poland,  an  officer  of  great  experience.  The  Englifh 
were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  an 
inferior  army,  and  was  much  inferior  in  the  knowledge 
of  war  to  the  French  general.  Count  Saxe,  therefore, 
carried  all  before  him.  In  1 743,  he  befieged  Fribourg  ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  cartigaign  1 744,  invefted 
the  ftrong  city  of  Tournay.  To  fave  this  place,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  allies  refolved  to  hazard  an -engagement;  and 
on  this  enfued  the  bloody  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  which 
the  allies  left  on  the  field  of  batcle  near  1 2,000  men, 
and  the  French  almoft  an  equal  number.  In  confe- 
quenceof  this  victory,  ToUrnay  was  foon  after  taken  by 
the  French.  To  balance  the  bad  fuccefs,  however, 
admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  had  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  Britiih  flag,  and  made  feveral  rich  captures  at 
fea.  The  fort  refs  of  Louifburg,  a  place  of  great  confe- 
quenceto  the  Britiih  commerce,  furrendered  to  general 
Pepperell ;  while,  a  Ihort  time  after,  t wo  French  Eaft- 
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India  Ihips,  and  a  Spanilh  fliij>  from  Peru  laden  with  Britain. 

treafure,  put  into  the  harbour,  fuppofing  it  Hill  their  ' - v - > 

own,  and  were  taken. 

During  this  gleam  of  returning  fuccefs,  Charles  Ed-Youl^ 
Ward,  the  fon  of  the  old  pretender  to  the  Britiih  crowq,  tender  jlnds 
refolded  to  make  art  attempt  to  recover  vvliat  he  called  in  Scotland, 
his  right.  Being  ftirnilhed  with  fome  money  from 
France,  he  embarked  for  Scotland  aboard  a  fmall  fri¬ 
gate,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  fome  others  ;  and  for  the  con- 
quell  of  the  whole  Britiih  empire  only  brought  with 
them  feven  officers,  and  arms  for  2ooo  men. 

Fortune,  however,  feemed  no  way  more  favourable 
to  this  attempt  than  to  others  fimilar  to  it.  His  con¬ 
voy,  a  Ihip  of  60  guns,  was  fo  difabled  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  an  Englilh  man  of  war,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Brcft,  while  he  Continued  his  courfe  to  the 
Weftern  parts  of  Scotland.  On  the  27th  of  July  1 745, 
he  landed  on  the  coall  of  Lochaber,  and  was  in  a  little 
time  joined  by  the  highlanders,  to  the  number  of 
1500 :  the  minillry  at  firll  could  fcarcely  be  induced  to 
credit  his  arrival;  but  when  they  could  no  longer  doubt 
of  it,  they  fent  Sir  John  Cope  with  a  fmall  body  of  for¬ 
ces  to  oppofe  his  progrefs. 

By  this  time  the  young  adventurer  was  arrived  at  G  .4'17, 
Perth,  where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  proclaim-  tattle  ofC 
ing  his  father  king  of  Great  Britain.  From  thence,  Prefton- 
defcending  towards  Edinburgh,'  and  his  forces  conti- Pans- 
nually  increafing,  he  entered  the  capital  without  oppo- 
fition  ;  but  was  unable,  for  want  of  cannon,  to  reduce 
the  caftlc.  Here  he  again  proclaimed  his  father  ;  and 
promifed  to  dilfolve  the  union,  which  was  confidered  as 
one  of  the  national  grievances.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir 
John  Cope,  being  reinforced  by  two  regiments  of  dra¬ 
goons,  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  re¬ 
bels  attacked  him  near  Preftonpans,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  put  him  and  his  troops  to  flight,  with  the  lofs  of 
500  men. 

This  victory  gave  the  rebels  great  influence;  and  had 
the  pretender  marched  direftly  to  England,  the  confe- 
quence  might  have  been  fatal  to  freedom.  But  he  was 
amufed  by  the  promife  of  fuccours  which  never  came  ; 
and  thus  induced  to  remain  in  Edinburgh  till  the  fea- 
fon  for  aftion  was  loft.  He  was  joined,  however,  by 
the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  lord  Balmerino,  lords  Cro¬ 
marty,  Elcho,  Ogilvy,  Pitfligo,  and  the  eldell;  fon  of 
lord  Lovat,  who  with  their  vaffals  confiderably  increa- 
fed  his  army.  Lord  Lovat  himfelf,  fo  remarkable  for 
his  treachery,  was  an  enthufiaft  in  favour  of  che  preten¬ 
der,  but  was  unwilling  to  aft  openly  for  fear  of  the 
miniftry.  But  while  Charles  was  thus  trifling  away 
his  time  at  Edinburgh,  the  Britifh  miniftry  were  taking 
effeftual  methods  to  oppofe  him.  Six  thoufand  Dutch 
troops,  that  had  come  over  to  the  affillance  of  the 
crown,  were  difpatched  northward  under  the  command 
of  general  Wade  ;  but,  as  it  was  then  faid,  thefe  could 
lend  no  alfiftance,  being  prifoners  of  France  upon  their 
parole,  and  under  engagements  not  to  oppofe  that 
power  for  a  year.  But  however  this  be,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  foon  after  arrived  from  Flanders,  and  was 
followed  by  another  detachment  of  dragoons  and  in¬ 
fantry,  well  difciplined  and  inilred  to  aftion;  and  be- 
fides  thefe,  volunteers  offered  themfelves  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

At  laft,  Charles  refolved  upon  an  irruption  into 
4  M  Eng- 
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England.  He  entered  that  country  by  the  weftera 
J  border,  and  took  the  town  of  Carlifle ;  after  which  he 
continued  his  march  fonthwards,  having  received  aflu- 
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diately  after  the  a&ion,  ordered  36  deferters  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  :  the  conquerors  fpread  terror  wherever  they  ' 
came ;  and  after  a  Ihort  fpace,  the  whole  country 


ranees  that  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  would  be  round  was  one  dreadful  feene  of  plunder,  daughter, 
landed  on  the  foutliern  coaft3  to  make  a  diverfion  in  and  defolation. 


his  favour.  He  eftablifhed  his  head-quarters  at  Man- 
chetter,  where  he  was  joined  by  about  200  Englifh 
formed  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Townley.  From  thence  he  purfued  his  march  to  Der- 


Immediately  after  the  engagement,  the  young  pre-  Adven- 
tender  fled  away  witha  captain  of  Fitzjames’s.  cavalry  ;  'ures  of  , 
and  when  their  horfes  were  fatigued,  they  both  alighted, tlie  y°“n8 
and  feparately  fought  for  fafety.  There  is  a  ftriking  Preten  er‘ 


by,  intending  to  go  by  the  way  of  Chefter  into  Wales,  refemblance  between  the  adventures  of  Charles  II.  after 
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where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a  great  number  of  male- 
contents  ;  but  in  this  he  was  prevented  by  the  fa&ions 
among  his  followers. 

Being  now  advanced  within  1 00  miles  of  London, 
that  capital  was  in  the  utmoft  confternation  ;  and  had 


the  battle  of  Worcefter,  and  thofe  of  the  young  pre¬ 
tender  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  For  fome  days  he 
wandered  in  the  country.  Sometimes  he  found  refuge 
in  caves  and  cottages,  without  any  attendants  at  all. 
Sometimes  he  lay  in  forefts  with  one  or  two  companions 
he  proceeded  with  the  fame  expedition  he  had  hitherto  of  his  diftrefs,  continually  purfued  by  the  troops  of  the 


Rebels  ri 
i  lve  to 
return. 


ufed,  perhaps  he  might  have  made  himfelf  matter  of  it. 
But  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  purfuing  this,  or  any 
other  rational  plan,  by  the  difeontents  which  began  to 
prevail  in  his  army.  In  fa&,  the  young  pretender  was 
but  the  nominal  leader  of  his  forces;  his  generals,  the 
Higland  chiefs,  being  averfe  to  fubordination,  and  ig¬ 
norant  of  command.  They  were  now  unanimous  in 
their  refolution  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
Charles  was  forced  to  comply.  They  retreated  to  Car- 


conqueror,  there  being  a  reward  of  30,000 1.  offered  for 
taking  him  either  dead  or  alive.  Tn  the  courfe  of 
his  adventures,  he  had  occafion  to  truft  his  life  to  the 
fidelity  of  above  50  individuals;  not  one  of  whom 
could  be  prevailed  upon  by  fo  great  a  reward  as  was  of¬ 
fered,  to  betray  him  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be 
their  king’s  fen. 

For  fix  months- the  unfor  tunate  Charles  continued  to 
wander  in  the  frightful  wilds  of  Glengary,  often  hem- 


lifle  without  any  lofs;  and  from  thence  croffing  the  ri-  med  round  by  his  purfuers,  but  ftill  refeued  by  fome 


s  Eden  and  Solway,  entered  Scotland.  They  next 
marched  t^Glafgow,  which  was  laid  under  feverecon 


providential  accident  from  the  impending  danger.  At 
length,  a  privateer  of  St  Maloes,  hired  by  his  adhe- 


Cain  'he 
ba't’e  of 

Falkirk. 


ind  a  lew  4,4  j 
after  ha-  He  efcaj*j 
r,  arrived to  Franca 


tributions. .  From  thence  advancing  to  Stirling,  they  rents,,  arrived  in  Lochranach,  in  which  he  embarked  in 
were  joined  by  lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  the  head  of  fome  the  moll  wretched  attire.  He  was  clad  in  a  fhort  coat 
forces  which  had  been  affembled  in  his  abfence.  Other  of  black  frize,  thread-bare  ;  over  which  was  a  common 
clans  likewife  came  in  ;  and  from  fome  fupplies  of  mo-  Highland  plaid,  girt  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which 
ney  received  from  Spain,  and  fome  Ikirmiflies  with  the  hung  a  piftol  and  dagger.  He  had  not  been  Ihifted  for 
royalifts,  in  which  he  was  victorious,  the  pretender’s  af-  many  weeks ;  his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  vifage  wan,  and 
fairs  began  to  wear  a  more  promifing  afpeft.  Being  his  conftitution  greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue. 
Joined  by  lord  Drummond,  he  inverted  the  caftle  of  He  was  accompanied  by  Sullivan  and  Sheridan,  two 
Stirling,  in  the  fiege  of  which  much  time  was  con-  Irifh  adherents  who  hadfhared  all  his  calamities ;  toge- 
fumed  to  no  purpofe.  General  Hawley,  who  com-  ther  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  his  brother,  and  a  few 
manded  a  confiderable  body  of  forces  near  Edinburgh,  ’  ”  ~ 

undertook  to  raife  this  fiege,  and  advanced  towards  the 
rebel  army  as  far  as  Falkirk.  After  two  days  fpent  in 
mutually  examining  each  others  ftrength,  an  engage¬ 
ment  enfued,  in  which  the  king’s  forces  were  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  their  tents  and  artillery, 
e-  This  was  the  end  of  all  the  triumphs  of  the  re¬ 
bel  army.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  having  arri¬ 
ved,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  troops  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  which  amounted  to  about  14,000  men.  With 
thefe  he  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined 
by  feveral  of  the  nobility  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Ha¬ 
nover  ;  the  enemy  in  the  mean  time  retreating  before 
him  He  next  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river,  where  the  rebels  might  have  dif- 
puted*  his  paffage  ;  but  their  contentions  with  one  ano- 


other  exiles.  They  fet  fail  for  France  ;  and, 
ving  been  chafed  by  two  Englifh  men  of  war, 
in  fafety  at  a  place  called  Rcfeau  near  Morlaix  in  Bre¬ 
tagne.  425 

While  the  pretender  was  thus  purfued,  the  fcaffolds  Rebels  e 
and  gibbets  were  preparing  for  his  adherents.  Seven-  cuted. 
teen  officers  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  at  Ken- 
nington-common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; 
nine  were  executed  in  the  fame  manner  at  Carlifle,  and 
eleven  at  York.  A  few  obtained  pardons,  and  a  con¬ 
fiderable  number  of  the  common  men  were  tranfported 
to  America.  The  earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty, 
and  lord  Balmerino,  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  Cromarty  was  pardoned :  but  Kilmarnock 
and  Balmerino  were  executed  ;  as  was  alfo  Mr  Radcliffe 
brother  to  the  late  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  fen- 


ther  were  now  rifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  could  tenced  upon  a  former  convidtion.  Lord  Lovat  was 
fcarce  agree  in  any  thing.  At  laft  they  refolved  to  wait  tried,  and  fuffered  fome  time  after. 


1  their  purfuers.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Culloden  * 


Immediately  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion,  j^ew 
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Invernefs  ;  in  which  the  rebels  were  defeated  with  the  legiflature  undertook  to  eftablifh  feveral  regulations  latiors  in 


great  flaughter,  and  a  final  period  was  put  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  young  adventurer.  The  conquerors  be¬ 
haved  with  the  greateft  cruelty ;  refufing  quarter 
to  the  wounded,  the  unarmed,  and  the  defencelefs 
fome  were  fiain  who  had  only  been  fpe&ators  of  the 
combat,  and  foldiers  were- feen  to  anticipate  the  bafe 
employment  of  the  executioner.  The  duke,  imme- 


in  Scotland,  which  were  equally  conducive  tp  the  hap-  Scotland.! 
pinefs  of  the  people  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  united  ™ 

kingdoms.  The  Highlanders  had  till  that  time  conti¬ 
nued  to  wear  the  military  drefs  of  their  anceftors,  and 
never  went  without  arms.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
confidered  themfelves  as  a  body  of  people  diftinft  from 
the  rett  of  the  nation,  and  were  ready,  upon  the  fhorteft 
notice. 


jllies  de¬ 
nted  in 
anders. 
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notice,  to  fecond  the  Infurre&ions  of  their  chiefs.  Their 
habits  were  now  reformed  by  an  a£t  of  legiflature,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  wear  clothes  of  the  common  fa- 
fhion.  But  what  contributed  ftill  more  to  their  real 
felicity  was  the  abolition  of  that  hereditary  jurifdicftion 
which  their  chieftains  exerted  over  them.  The  power 
of  their  chieftains  was  totally  deftroyed,  and  every  fub- 
jeft  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  granted  a  partici¬ 
pation  In  the  common  liberty. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  returned  to  Flanders,  where  he  refumed  the 
command  of  an  army  to  which  he  was  by  no  means 
equal.  The  French  carried  every  thing  before  them  ; 
and  they  reduced  under  their  dominion  all  thofe  ftrong 
towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  and  formed  a  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces. 
They  gained  a  conliderable  viftory  at  Roucroux ;  which, 
however,  coft  them  as  many  men  as  they  deftroyed  of 
the  enemy ;  but  thefe  they  could  more  eafily  fpare,  as 
they  were  much  more  numerous.  Another  vi&ory  which 
they  obtained  at  La  Feldt,  ferved  to  deprefs  the  allied 
army  ftill  lower.  But  the  taking  of  Bergen-op-zoom, 
the  itrongeft  fortification  of  Brabant,  reduced  the  Dutch 
to  a  ftate  of  dei'peration. 

Thefe  vi&ories  and  fucceffes  in  Flanders  were,  how¬ 
ever,  counter  balanced  by  almoft  equal  difappointments. 
In  Italy,  the  marfhal  Belleifle’s  brother,  attempting  to 
penetrate,  at  the  head  of  34,000  men,  into  Piedmont, 
was  defeated  and  killed.  A  fieet  was  fitted  out  for  the 
recovery  of  Cape  Breton,  but  without  fuccefs.  Two 
others  were  fitted  out,  the  one  to  make  a  defeent  upon 
the  Britifh  colonies  fn  America,  and  the  other  to  carry 
on  the  operations  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  but  thefe  were 
attacked  by  Anfon  and  Warren,  and  nine  of  their  (hips 
taken.  Soon  after  this,  commodore  Fox,  with  fix  (hips 
of  war,  took  above  40  French  fhips  richly  laden,  from 
St  Domingo  ;  and  foon  after  this  the  French  fleet  was 
defeated  by  admiral  Hawke,  who  took  feven  fhips  of 
the  line  and  feveral  frigates. 

For  a  long  time  Louis  had  been  defirous  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  tranquillity;  and  this  defire  he  had  even  exprefled 
to  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  was  taken  prifoner  at  die 
battle  of  La  Feldt.  But  now  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  ad¬ 
mirals  at  fea,  his  armies  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bankrupt¬ 
cies  of  his  merchants  at  home,  and  the  ele&ion  of  a 
fladtholder  in  Holland  who  gave  fpirit  to  the  oppofi- 
tion  ;  all  thefe  contributed  to  make  him  weary  of  the 

war,  and  to  propofe  terms  of  accommodation.  This 
was  what  the  allies  had  long  wifhed  for,  but  had  been 
afhamed  to  demand.  A  congrefs,  therefore,  was  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
following  terms.  1.  That  all  prifoner*  on  each  fide 
fhould  be  mutually  given  up,  and  all  conquefls  reftored. 
2.  That  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftal- 
la,  fhould  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip,  heir  apparent  to  the 
Spanifh  crown  ;  after  whom  thefe  dominions  fhould  re¬ 
turn  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  3.  That  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  Dunkirk  towards  the  fea  fhould  be  demolifhed  ; 
and  that  the  Britifh  fhip  annually  fent  with  flavesto  the 
coaft  of  New  Spain,  fhould  have  this  privilege  continued 
for  four  years.  4.  That  the  king  of  Pruffia  fhould  be 
confirmed  in  the  pofleflion  of  Silefia,  and  that  the  queen 
of  Hungary  fhould  be  fecured  in  the  poffeffion  of  her 
patrimonial  dominions.  But  the  moft  mort’fying  claufe 

was,  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  fhould  immediately. 


after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  fend  two  perfon&of  Britain. 

rank  to  France  as  hoftages,  until  reflitution  fhould  be - v*“* ^ 

made  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  other  Britifh  conquefts 
made  during  the  war.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
fearching  Britifh  veffels  in  the  American  feas,  though 
this  was  the  original  caufe  of  the  quarrel.  The  limits 
of  their  refpeftive  pofleffions  in  North  America  were 
not  afeertained ;  nor  did  they  receive  any  equivalent 
for  thofe  forts  which  they  reftored  to  the  enemy.  433 

In  the  year  1751,  died  Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  of  Death  of 
a  pleurify  thought  at  firft  to  be  no  way  dangerous.  He tfle  prince 
was  greatly  regretted  ;  for  his  good-nature  had  reri- of  Wales* 
dered  him  popular,  and  thofe  who  oppofed  the  prefent 
admini  ft  ration  had  grounded  all  their  hopes  of  redrefs 
upon  his  acceflion  to  the  throne. 

Some  time  before  this,  viz.  in  the  year  1749,  a 
fcheme  was  entered  upon,  which  the  nation  in  general 
imagined  would  be  very  advantageous.  This  was  the 
encouraging  thofe  who  had  been  difeharged  the  army 
or  navy  to  become  fettlers  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  cold,  barren,  and  almolt  incapable  of  cultivation.  43t 
Neverthelefs,  on  account  of  this  barren  fpot,  the  Eng-  Hoftilitie* 
lifh  and  French  renewed  the  war,  which  foon  after  renewed, 
fpread  with  fuch  terrible  devaftation  over  every  part  of 
the  globe.  The  pofTeffion  of  this  country  was  reckoned 
neceflary  to  defend  the  Englifh  colonies  to  the  north, 
and  to  preferve  their  fuperiority  in  the  fifherie3  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  French,  however,  who  had  been 
long  fettled  in  the  back  parts,  refolved  to  ufe  every 
method  to  difpoflefs  the  new  comers,  and  fpirited  up 
the  Indians  to  begin  hoftilities.  Another  fource  of  dif- 
pute  alfo  fprung  up  foon  after  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
world.  The  French,  pretending  to  have  firft  difeo- 
vered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Miflifippi,  claimed  the 
whole  adjacent  country  towards  New  Mexico  on  the 
eaft,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains  on  the  weft. 

In  order  to  aflert  their  claims,  as  they  found  feveral 
Englifh  who  had  fettled  beyond  thefe  mountains,  they 
difpeflefled  them  of  their  new  fettlements,  and  built 
fuch  forts  as  would  command  the  whole  country  round 
about. 

Negociations,  mutual  accufations,  and  hoftilities,  firft 
took  place  between  the  two  powers;  at  length,  in  1 756, 
four  operations  were  undertaken  by  the  Brjtifh  in 
America  at  once.  Colonel  Monkton  had  orders  to 
drive  the  French  from  their  encroachments  upon  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  General  Johnfon  was  fent 
againft  Crown  Point ;  General  Shirley  againft  Niagara, 
to  fecure  the  forts  on  the  river  ;  and  General  Braddock 
againft  Fort  du  Quefne.  In  thefe  expeditions,  Monk- 
ton  was  fuccefsful ;  Johnfon  alfo  was  victorious,  though 
he  failed  in  taking  the  fort  againft  which  he  was  fent ; 

Shirley  was  thougtit  to  have  loft  the  ieafon  of  ope¬ 
ration  by  delay ;  and  Braddock  was  defeated  and 
killed. 

In  return  for  this  bad  fuccefs,  the  Britifh  made  re- 
prifals  at  fea  ;  and  in  this  they  were  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
the  French  navy  was  unable  to  recover  itielf  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  that  was  fhortly  after  declared 
on  both  fides.  The  firft  ftep  of  the  French  was  to 
threaten  an  invafion.  Several  bodies  of  their  troops 
were  fent  down  to  the  coafts  that  lay  oppoiite  to  the 
Britifh  fhores  ;  thefe  were  inftru&ed  in  the  manner  of 
embarking  and  relanding  from  flat-bottomed  boats, 
which  were  made  in  great  numbers  for  that  expedition. 
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Britain.  The  number  of  men  amounted  to  50,000 :  but  all  dif-  Germany,  they  foon  came  to  an  agreement  to  affift  Britain. 
,UI  'covered  the  utmoft  reluftance  to  the  undertaking,  each  other  mutually.  From  this  alliance  a  new  comE™ 

The  miniftry  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  applied  to  bination  took  place  among  the  European  powers,  quite 


the  Dutch  for  6000  men,  which  they  were  by  treaty 
obliged  to  furnilh  in  cafe  of  an  invafion.  This  fupply 
was  refufed  ;  the  Dutch  alleging,  that  their  treaty  was 
to  fend  the  troops  in  cafe  of  an  aftual,  and  not  a  threat- 


oppofite  to  the  former  ;  and  their  forces  were  drawn  bination'ob 
out  in  the  following  manner.  Britain  oppofed  France  the  Europe 
in  America,  Alia,  and  on  the  ocean.  France  attack- an  power* 
ed  Hanover  ;  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  undertook  to 


ened,  invafion.  The  king,  therefore,  finding  he  could  proteft,  while  Britain  promifed  him  troops  and  money 
not  have  the  Dutch  forces  till  their  afiiftance  would  be  to  affift  his  operations.  Auftria  had  their  aims  on  the 
too  late,  defifted  entirely  from  his  demand ;  and  the  dominions  of  Pruffia,  and  drew  the  eleftor  of  Saxony 
Dutch  with  great  amity  returned  him  thanks  for  with-  into  the  fame  defigns.  In  thefe  views  the  Auftrians 


43t 

Minorca 

invaded. 


drawing  his  requett.  Upon  this,  Io,oco  Heffians  and 
Hanoverians  were  brought  over.  But  this  occafioned 
great  difcontent.  The  miniftry  were  reviled  for  fuch 
difgraceful  condefcenfiori,  as  if  the  nation  was  unable 
to  defend  itfelf.  The  people  only  demanded  a  vigo¬ 
rous  exertion  of  their  own  internal  ftrength,  and  then 
feared  no  force  that  could  be  led  to  invade  them. 

The  Britilh  invafion,  however,  never  took  place:  but 


were  feconded  by  France,  Sweden,  and  Ruffia,  who 
had  hopes  of  acquiiing  a  fettlement  in  the  weft  of 
Europe. 

Thus  the  king  of  Pruffia  lanched  into  the  tumult 
of  war,  having  only  the  king  of  Britain  for  his  ally, 
while  the  moft  potent  ftates  of  Europe  were  his  anta- 
gonifts.  He  now  performed  exploits  perhaps  unequal¬ 
led  in  the  annals  of  modern  ages ;  for  a  particular  ac-  437 


a  French  army  landed  in  Minorca,  and  inverted  the  ci-  count  of  which,  fee  the  article  Prussia.  The  Britilh  Unfuccefc 
tadel  of  St  Philip’s,  which  was  reckoned  the  ftrongeft  miniftry,  in  order  to  procure  a  diverfion  in  his  favour,  hd  expedi- 
in  Europe  ;  but  the  garrifon  was  weak,  and  no  way  planned  an  enterprize  againft  the  coaft  of  France.  The  ^n^auJ> 
fitted  to  ftand  a  vigorous  fiege.  To  raife  this  fiege,  deftination  of  the  fleet  equipped  for  this  purpofe  was 
admiral  Byng  was  difpatched  with  a  fquadron  of  ten  kept  a  profound  fecret.  At  laft  it  appeared  before 


men  of  war,  with  orders  to  relieve  Minorca,  or  at  any 
rate  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  the  garrifon.  This 
laft  he  reckoned  too  hazardous  an  undertaking ;  nor 
did  he  even  attempt  it.  Soon  after,  a  French  fleet  ap- 


Rochford  ;  where  the  commanders,  having  trifled  away 
their  time  in  deliberating  how  to  proceed,  fecured  the 
little  ifland  of  Aix,  an  -  eafy  and  an  ufelefs  conqueft  : 
foon  after  which,  they  returned  home,  without  attempt- 


peared  nearly  equal  in  force  to  his  own  ;  but  the  ad-  ing  any  thing  elfe.  By  this  mifcarriage  the  miniftry 


miral  refolved  to  aft  only  upon  the  defenlive.  The 
French  advanced  ;  a  flight  engagement  enfued  with 
part  of  the  Englifli  fleet ;  after  which,  the  French 


were  fo  difcouraged,  that  they  had  thoughts  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  king  of  Pruffia  to  his  fate  ;  and  the  king 
was  aftually  meditating  a  negociation  of  this  nature, 


flowly  failed  away,  and  another  opportunity  never  oc-  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  expoftulations  of  his 


curred  of  coming  to  a  clofer  engagement.  After  this, 
it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  return  to  Gib- 
•  raltar  to  refit,  and  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  w-as  im- 
prafticable.  For  this  conduft  Byng  was  brought 
home  under  arreft,  tried,  and  fentenced  to  death. 
His  fentence  was  to  be  ihot and  he  fuffered  with  the 


diftreffed  ally.  From  motives  of  generality,  therefore, 
more  than  of  intereft,  it  was  refolved  to  continue  to  af¬ 
fift  him  ;  and  fuecefs,  which  had  long  fled  from  the 
Britilh  arms,  once  more  began  to  return  with  double 
fplendour.  ■ 

It  wras  in  the  Eaft  Indies  where  this  returning  fuc-  B-ititb  fucj 


Byng  exe-  greateft  refiolution,  after  delivering  a  paper  filled  with  cefsfirft  began  to  appear  (for  an  account  of  which  fee  cefs  in  thej 

cuce  *  proteftations  ofhis  innocence  as  to  any  treacherous,  in-  the  article  Indostan);  and  their  conqueft  s  in  the  weft-  Indie.! 

tention.  ern  part  of  the  world  were  about  this  time  flill  more 

After  the  conqueft  of  Minorca,  the  French  declared  fplendid  than  thofe  in  the  eaft.  But  tliefe  fuccefles 

that  they  would  revenge  all  injuries  they  Ihould  fuftain  tnuft,  partly  at  leaft,  be  aferibed  to  the  vigorous  admi- 

434  in  their  colonies  on  the  king  of  Britain’s  dominions  in  niftration  of  Mr  William  Pitt,  who  about  this  time  Mr  Pitt 
Treaty  with  Germany.  Upon  this,  the  court  of  London,  eager  to  came  into  power.  An  expedition  was  fet  on  foot  a-comesintofi 
R  ia"'  preferve  Hanover,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  court  gainft  Cape  Breton,  under  general  Amherft  and  admi-  Power* 
of  Ruffia,  by  which  it  was  ftipulatcd,  that  a  body  of  lal  Bofcawen  ;  another,  under  general  Abercrombie, 


50,000  Ruffians  Ihould  be  ready  to  aft  in  the  Bri¬ 
tilh  fervice,  in  cafe  Hanover  Ihould  be  invaded  by  the 
French.  For  this  the  czarina  was  to  receive  1 00,000 1. 


againft  Crown  Point  and  TiconderagO  ;  and  a  third, 
under  brigadier- general  Forbes,  againft  Fort  du  Quefne. 
The  fortrefs  of  Louilburg,  which  defended  the  ifland 


annually,  to  be  paid  in  advance.  This  treaty  was  op-  of  Cape  Breton,  was  very  ftrong  both  by  nature  and 

pofed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia.  He  had  long  confider-  art ;  the  garrifon  was  numerous,  the  commander  vi¬ 
ed  himfelf  as  guardian  of  the  interefts  of  Germany,  gilant,  and  every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  pre- 

and  was  therefore  alarmed  at  a  treaty  which  threaten-  vent  a  landing.  But  the  aftivity  of  the  Britilh  fur- 

ed  to  deluge  the  empire  with  an  army  of  barbarians,  mounted  every  obftacle  ;  the  place  was  furrendered  by 

Befides,  he  w’as  already  apprized  of  an  agreement  be-  capitulation,  and  its  fortifications  were  demolilhed- 

tween  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  by  which  the  latter  The  expedition  againft  Fort  du  Quefne  was  equally 

435  were  to  enter  the  empire  and  ftrip  him  of  his  late  con-  fuccefsful ;  but  that  againft  Crown  Point  once  more 
Oppofed  by-queft  of  Silefia.  He  therefore  declared,  that  he  would  mifearried.  General  Abercrombie  attacked  the  French. 
Pruflia^  nQt  fu^er  any  foreign  forces  to  enter  the  empire,  either  in  their  entrenchments,  was  repulfed  with  great  flaugh- 

ru  ia‘  as  auxiliaries  or  principals.  The  king  of  Britain  now  ter,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Lake  George.. 

found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  his  Ruffian  conneftion,  ‘  *’ - -*L  '  r  n  ■'  t5  '-’n - 

and  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Pruffia.  As 


But  though  in  this  refpeft  the  Britilh  arms  were  1 
fuccefsful,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1758  : 


both  monarchs  wifhed  only  to  prevent  the  invafion  of  was  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  taking  of  Fort  du, 

Quefne 


■bee  ta- 
1  andCa- 
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Qaefne  ferved  to  remove  from  their  colonies  tlie  terror  efcape  or  advance,  he  was  compelled  to  fign  a  capitu-  Britain, 
of  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  while  it  interrupted  lation  by  which  the  whole  army  laid  down  their  arms,  ^ 

the  correfpondence  along  a  chain  of  forts  with  which  and  were  difperfed  into  different  quarters  of  cantone- 
the  French  had  environed  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  ment.  By  this  remarkable  capitulation,  which  was 
America,  fo  that  the  fucceeding  campaign  promifed  called  the  capitulation  of  Clojicr  Seven,  Hanover  was 
great  fuccefs.  obliged  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  French,  who  were  now 

In  1759,  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  French  in  fe-  determined  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  king  of 
veral  parts  of  their  empire  at  once.  General  Amherft  Pruflia. 

with  a  body  of  1 2,000  men  was  commanded  to  attack  Soon  after  this  captitulation,  both  fides  began  toThe4Hano- 
Crown  Point ;  General  Wolfe  was  to  undertake  the  complain  that  the  treaty  was  not  ftriftly  obferved.  The  veriar. stake 
fiege  of  Quebec ;  while  general  Prideaux  and  Sir  Wil-  Hanoverians  exclaimed  againft  the  rapacity  of  theuParms*‘ 
liam  Johnfon  were  to  attempt  a  French  fort  near  the  French  general,  and  the  brutality  of  his  foldiers.  The 
catarafts  of  Niagara.  This  laft  expedition  was  the  firft  French  retorted  the  charge  againft  them;  accufed 
that  fucceeded.  The  fiege  was  begun  with  vigour,  them  of  infolence  and  infurreftion ;  and,  being  fen- 
and  promifed  an  eafy  conqneft  ;  but  general  Prideaux  fible  of  their  own  fuperiority,  refolved  to  bind  them 
was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  burfting  of  a  mortar,  ftriftly  to  their  terms  of  agreement.  The  Hanove- 
fo  that  the  whole  command  devolved  on  general  John-  rians  only  wifhed  for  a  pretence  to  take  arms,  andage- 
fon.  A  body  of  French  troops,  fenfible  of  the  impor-  neral  to  head  them.  Neither  were  long  wanting.  The 
tance  of  the  place,  attempted  to  relieve  it;  but  were  oppreffions  of  the  tax-gatherers  whom  the  French  had 
utterly  defeated  and  difperfed  ;  foon  after  which,  the  appointed,  were  confidered  as  fo  fevere,  that  the  army 
garrifon  furrendered  prifoners  of  war.  On  his  arrival  rofe  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  their  country,  while 
at  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago,  general  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Brunfwick,  put  himfelf  at  their 
Amherft  found  them  deferted  and  deftroyed.  There  head.  As  foon  as  this  was  known  in  Britain,  large 
now  remained,  therefore,  but  one  decifive  blow  to  re-  fupplies  were  granted  both  for  the  fervice  of  the  king, 
duce  all  North  America  under  the  Britifh  dominion  ;  of  Pruflia,  and  to  enable  the  Hanoverian  army  to  aft 
and  this  was  by  the  taking  of  Quebec  *  the  capital  of  vigoroufiy  in  conjunftion  with  him.  A  fmall  body  of 
Canada.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by  admiral  Britifh  forces  was  fent  over  to  join  prince  Ferdinand 
Saunders  and  general  Wolfe.  The  enterprise  was  at-  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  After  fome  inconfider- 
tended  with  difficulties  which  appeared  unfurmount-  able  fucceffes  at  Crevelt,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  dy- 
able ;  but  all  thefe  difficulties  were  got  over  by  the  ing,  the  command  of  the  Britifh.  forces  devolved  on 
conduft  of  general  Wolfe,  and  the  bravery  of  his  men.  lord  George  Sackville.  A  mifunderftanding  arofe  be- French  de« 
He  engaged  and  put  to  flight  the  French  under  Mont-  tween  him  and  prince  Ferdinand,  which  appeared  atfeated  at 
calm  ;  but,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Britifh,  their  ge-  the  battle  of  Minden  that  was  fought  fhortly  after.  Minden. 
neral  was  killed  in  the  aftion.  The  furrender  of  Que-  Lord  George  pretended  that  he  did  not  underftand  the 
bee  was  the  confequence  of  this  viftory,  which  was  orders  fent  him  by  the  prince,  and  of  confequence  did 
foon  followed  by  the  ceffion  of  all  Canada.  The  follow-  not  obey  them.  The  allies  gained  the  viftory,  which 
ing  feafon,  indeed,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  ef-  would  have  been  more  decifive  had  the  Britifh  com¬ 
fort  to  recover  the  city  ;  but  by  the  refolution  of  go-  mander  obeyed  his  orders.  He  was  foon  after  recalled, 
vernor  Murray,  and  the  appearance  of  a  Britifh  fleet  tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  difobedience, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Colvile,  they  were  obliged  and  declared  incapable  of  ferving  in  any  military  com- 
to  abandon  the  enterprize.  The  whole  province  was  maud  for  the  future. 

foon  after  reduced  by  the  prudence  and  aftivity  of  ge-  After  this  viftory  it  was  imagined,  that  one  rein-  German 
reral  Amherft,  who  obliged  the  French  army  to  capi-  forcement  more  of  Britifh  troops  would  terminate  the  war  contl- 
tulate,  and  it  has  fince  remained  annexed  to  the  Bri-  war  in  favour  of  the  allies  ;  and  that  reinforcement  was1™®11 
tifh  empire.  About  the  fame  time  alfo  the  ifland  of  quickly  fent.  The  Britifh  army  in  Germany  was  a ug-^I0US  fui> 
Guadaloupe  was  reduced  by  commodore  More  and  ge-  mented  to  upwards  of  30,000  men,  andfanguine  hopes 
neral  Hopfon.  of  conqueft  were  generally  entertained.  Thefe  hopes. 

The  Britifh  affairs  in  Germany  had  at  the  beginning  however,  were  foon  found  to  be  ill  founded.  The  allies 
of  the  war  worn  a  very  unfavourable  afpeft.  The  Ha-  were  defeated  at  Corbach  ;  but  retrieved  their  honour 
noverians  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Exdorf.  A  viftory  at  Warbourgh  followed  fhortly 
who  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  He  was  after,  and  another  at  Zierenberg  :  but  then  they  fuf- 
driven  beyond  the  Wefer,  the  paffage  of  which  might  fered  a  defeat  at  Compen ;  after  which,  both  fides  re- 
have  been  difputed  with  fome  appearance  of  fuccefs ;.  tired  into  winter-quarters.  44j 

but  the  French  were  fuffered  to  pafs  it  unmolefted.  On  the  25th  of  Oftober  1 760,  happened  the  death  Death  of 
The  Hanoverians  were  driven  from  one  part  of  the  of  king  George  II.  He  had  rifen  at  his  ufual  hour,  king  Goo, 
country  to  another,  till  at  length  they  made  a  Hand  and  obferved  to  his  attendants,  that  as  the  weather  was11' 
near  a  village  called  Hafenback,  where  it  was  hoped  fine,  he  would,  take  a  walk  into  the  gardens  of  Ken- 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  would  have  the  leaft  oppor-  fington,  where  he  then  refided.  In  a  few  minutes  af- 
tumty  of  coming  to  a  general  engagement.  The  ter  his  return,  being  left  alone,  he  was  heard  to  fall 
Hanoverians,  however,  left  the  field  of  battle  to  the  down  upon  the  floor.  The  noife  of  this  bringing  his 
French,  after  a  faint  refiftance.  Their  enemies  pur-  attendants  into  the  room,  they  lifted  him  into  bed  ; 
fued,  and  the  duke  retired  towards  Stade ;  by  which  where  he  defired  with  a  faint  voice,  that  the  princefs 
means  he  marched  into  a  country  from  whence  he  could  Amelia  might  be  fent  for :  but  before  fhe  could  reach  . 
neither  procure  provifions,  nor  attack  the  enemy  with  the  apartment,  he  expired,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age, 
any  hopes  of  fuccefs.  Here,  being  unable  either  to  and  33d  of  his  reign.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bleed ' 

4.  him, . 
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him,  but  without  effeft ;  and  afterwards  the  furgeons,  Buffy  delivered  to  Mr  Pitt  a  private  memorial,  fignify.  Britain, 

upon  opening  him,  difeovered  that  the  right  ventricle  ing,  that,  in  order  to  eftatliih  the  peace  on  a  lading - v— 

of  the  heart  was  ruptured,  and  a  great  quantity  of  foundation,  the  king  of  Spain  might  be  induced  to 
blood  difeharged  through  the  aperture.  guaranty  the  treaty  ;  and  to  prevent  the  differences 

King  George  III.  afeended  the  throne  amidft  the  which  then  fubfifted  between  Britain  and  Spain  from 
greateft  fucceffes  both  by  fea  and  land.  At  this  time,  ,  producing  a  frefti  war  in  Europe,  he  propofed,  that  in 
indeed,  the  efforts  of  Britain  in  every  quarter  of  the  this  negociation,  the  three  points  which  had  been  dif- 
globe  were  truly  aftonilhing.  The  king  of  Pruffia  re-  puted  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  might 
ceived  a  fubfidy  ;  a  large  body  of  Engliih  forces  com-  be  finally  fettled.  Firft,  the  reftitution  of  fome  cap- 
manded  the  extenfive  peninfnla  of  India ;  another  army  tures  made  upon  the  Spanifh  flag.  Secondly,  the  pri- 
of  20,000  men  confirmed  their  conquefts  in  North  A-  vilege  of  the  Spanifh  nation  to  fifh  upon  the  banks  of 
merica ;  30,000  men  were  employed  in  Germany ;  Newfoundland.  Thirdly,  the  demolition  of  the  Eng- 
and  a  great  many  more  were  difperfed  in  the  different  lifh  fettlements  made  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  This 
garrifons  in  different  parts  of  the  world :  but  all  this  memorial  was  returned  as  wholly  inadmifiible.  Mr 
was  furpaffed  by  the  aftonifhing  naval  force,  which  Pitt  declared,  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  af- 
carried  command  wherever  it  came,  and  had  totally  an-  front  to  the  dignity  of  his  matter,  and  incompatible  with 
nihilated  the  French  maritime  power.  The  courage  the  fincerity  of  the  negociation,  to  make  any  further 
and  conduct  of  theEnglifh  admirals  excelled  everything  mention  of  fuch  a  circumftance.  44g 

that  had  been  heard  of  before;  neither  fuperior  force  Mr  Pitt  being  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  fi-Spaniftn% 
nor  number,  nor  even  the  terrors  of  the  tempeft,  could  nifler  defigns  of  Spain,  propofed  immediately  to  de-  propofed 
intimidate  them.  Admiral  Hawke  gained  a  com-  clare  war  againft  that  kingdom.  But  this  propofal Mr  Plli 
plete  vidtory  over  an  equal  number  of  French  (hips,  in  being  rejected,  he  refigned  his  employment  of  fecretary  449 
Quiberon  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Bretagne,  in  the  midft  ofttate  ;  after  which,  he  was  created  earl  of  Chatham,  He  rc*igi 
of  a  tempett,  during  the  darknefs  of  night,  and,  what  and  had  a  penfion  of  3000/.  per  annum  fettled  upon  ^  g® .  j 
a  feaman  fears  ftill  more,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  him  for  three  lives.  Chat' 

rocky  fhore.  Soon  after  this,  however,  the  new  adminiftration 

As  foon  as  his  prefent  majefty  had  met  with  his  found  that  Mr  Pitt  was  in  the  right,  and  war  was  de- War  w ' 
parliament,  vyhich  was  on  November  1 8th  1760,  he  con-  dared  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  As  Portu- Spain, 
firmed  the  hopes  of  his  allies,  and  gave  affurances  of  gal  was  an  ufeful  ally  of  Britain,  it  was  refolved  by 
his  intentions  to  profecute  the  war  with  vigour.  By  the  French  and  Spaniards  to  attack  that  kingdom, 
this  time,  however,  the  people  were  in  fome  meafure  which  was  then  in  no  capacity  of  defending  itfelf.  The 
weary  with  conquefts ;  efpecially  with  thofe  in  Ger-  Portuguefe  monarch  was  by  the  moft  haughty  memo- 
many,  from  which  they  could  never  hope  for  any  folid  rials  commanded  to  accede  to  the  confederacy  againft 
advantage,  and  which  were  gained  at  an  immenfe  ex  Britain,  and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  France 
pence  to  the  nation.  Difputes  concerning  the  pro-  and  Spain  in  cafe  of  a  refufal.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
prietyof  the  German  war  were  carried  on,  and  the  ge-  promifed  to  obferve  a  ftrift  neutrality,  and  urged  the 
neral  run  of  popular  opinion  feemed  to  be  rather  againft  obligations  he  was  under  to  the  king  of  Britain;  this 
than  for  it.  For  fome  time,  however,  no  change  took  moderate  and  reafonable  reply  only  drew  on  more 
place  in  the  method  of  carrying  on  the  war.  In  1761,  haughty  and  in  fulting  anfwers.  His  Portuguefe  ma- 
propofals  of  peace  were  made  between  the  belligerent  jelly,  however,  continued  to  rejedt  their  propofals  in 
powers  of  Europe;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr  Stanley  the  moft  refolute  manner;  and  concluded  his  laft  de- 
was  fent  to  Paris,  and  Mr  BHffy  to  London:  but  the  claration  with  thefe  words,  that  “  it  would  affedt  him 
French,  defigning  to  draw  Spain  into  a  confederacy  lefs,  though  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  of  which  the 
with  them,  feem  not  to  have  been  fincere  in  their  in-  great  Judge  is  the  foie  arbiter,  to  let  the  laft  tile  of 
tentions ;  and  thus  the  treaty  came  to  nothing.  An  his  palace  fall,  and  to  fee  his  faithful  fubjedts  fpill  the 
enterprize  was  projected  againft  the  ifland  of  Belleifle,  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  than  to  facrifice,  together 
near  the  coaft  of  France,  which  was  conduced  by  with  the  honour  of  his  crown,  all  that  Portugal  hold3 

commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgfon  f .  The  moft  dear;  and  to  fubmit,  by  fuch  extraordinary  means, 

place  was  conquered,  with  the  lofs  of  1800  men  kill-  to  become  an  unheard  of  example  to  all  pacific  powers, 
ed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Britilh  ;  and  how-  who  will  no  longer  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
ever  unimportant  this  conqueft  might  be,  the  rejoi-  neutrality,  whenever  a  war  fhall  be  kindled  between 
cings  on  account  of  it  were  great.  In  Germany,  the  other  powers  with  which  the  former  are  connected  by 
campaign  was  unfuccefsful  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  defen  five  treaties.”  This  declaration  was  made  on  the  - 
At  firft,  indeed,  they  drove  the  French  quite  out  of  27th  of  April  1762;  and  foon  after,  France  and  Spain  Spait^ d& 
the  territory  of  Heffe,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  jointly  declared  war  againft  Portugal.  c!are  w: 

Caffel ;  but  being  defeated  at  Stangerode,  they  were  As  the  defign  of  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  in  againft 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  retire  behind  the  Dymcl,  and  making  war  with  Portugal,  was  profeffedly  to  prevent  t>ortufJ 
again  abandon  Heffe  to  their  enemies.  Here  they  Great  Britain  from  the  military  and  commercial  ule  of 
were  followed  and  attacked  by  the  French  ;  who,  tho’  the  ports  of  that  kingdom,  their  principal  endeavours 
defeated  in  that  attempt,  were  writh  difficulty  pre-  were  aimed  at  the  two  great  ports  where  the  Britifh  ( 

vented  from  making  themfelves  matters  of  Munfter  and  ufed  to  refide,  viz.  Oporto  and  Lifbon.  With  this  Portugal 

Brunfwick.  view,  three  inroads  were  to  be  made;  one  to  the  north ; invaded. 

All  this  time  an  appearance  of  negociation  had  been  another  more  to  the  fouth  ;  while  the  third  was  made 
carried  on ;  but  at  laft  the  French  haring  brought  in  the  middle  provinces,  in  order  to  fuftain  thefe  two 
their  defigns  with  the  court  of  Spain  to  a  bearing,  Mr  bodies,  and  preferve  a  communication  between  them. 

6  The 
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ritain.  The  firft  body  of  troops  was  commanded  by  the  mar- 
"Y— quis  of  Savria;  and  entered  the  north  eaft  angle  of 
Portugal,  marching  towards  Miranda.  This  town 
might  poffibly  have  retarded  their  progrefs,  had  not  a 

I  powder-magazine  been  blown  up  by  accident;  and  the 
Spaniards  entered  on  the  9th  of  May  by  the  breaches 
made  by  this  explofion.  From  thence  they  marched 
to  Braganza,  which  furrendered  fix  days  after  Miranda. 
Moncorvo  was  taken  in  like  manner;  every  thing  was 
clear  before  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro;  and  they 
||  became  matters  of  almoft  the  whole  exten five  province 
H  of  Tralos  Montes.  Oporto  was  given  up  for  loft,  and 

H  the  admiralty  prepared  tran  fports  to  carry  off  the  effe&s 

■  of  the  Britifh  merchants.  On  the  banks  of  the  Douro, 

however,  the  career  of  this  body  was  flopped.  The 
9  peafants,  animated,  and  guided  by  fome  Britifh  officers, 
feized  a  difficult  pafs,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  to 
Moncorvo. 

The  fecond  body  of  Spaniards  entered  the  province 
of  Beira,  at  the  villages  called  Val  de  Midi  and  Val 
de  Coelha.  They  were  joined  by  ftrong  detachments 
amounting  to  almoft  the  whole  army  in  Tralos  Montes; 

I  and  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Almeida,  the  ftrongeft 
and  beft  provided  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 
This  place  was  defended  with  fufficient  refolution; 
but,  like  the  reft,  was  obliged  to  furrender  on  the 
25th  of  Auguft.  The  Spaniards  then  over-ran  the 
whole  territory  of  Caftel  Branco,  a  principal  diftr i<St  of 
the  province  of  Beira,  making  their  way  fouthward 
until  they  approached  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  their  progrefs,  and  indeed  during 
the  whole  of  the  campaign,  the  allied  troops  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  had  nothing  that  could  be  called 
an  army  in  the  field,  and  they  could  not  think  of 
oppofing  the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  All  that 
f  could  be  done  was  by  the  defence  of  paffes,  fkirmifh, 
and  furprife. 

By  this  time  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckeburg  had 
arrived  in  Portugal,  to  the  inexpreffiblejoy  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  third  Spanifh  army  had  affembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Eftramadura,  with  a  defign  to  invade  the 
province  of  Alentejo  ;  and  had  this  body  of  troops 
been  joined  to  the  others,  they  would  probably,  in  fpite 
of  all  oppofition,  have  forced  their  way  to  Lifbon  it- 
felf ;  had  it  ailed  feparately,  it  might  have  greatly 
^  diftrafted  the  defendants,  fo  as  to  enable  fome  other 
mard»  body  of  forces  to  penetrate  to  that  city.  The  count, 
ated  by  therefore,  refolved  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
'eral  kingdom  ;  and  with  this  view  difpatched  brigadier- 
^ ne>  general  Burgoyne  to  attack  an  advanced  body  of  Spa¬ 
niards  which  lay  on  their  frontiers,  in  a  town  called 
V alentia  de  Alcantara .  On  the  27th  of  Auguft,  the 
!  town  was  furprifed  ;  the  general  was  taken  who  in- 

I ,  tended  to  have  commanded  in  the  invafion,  together 

with  one  colonel,  two  captains,  and  17  fubaltern  of- 
I  ficers.  One  of  the  beft  regiments  in  the  Spanifh  fer- 

I  vice  was  alfo  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  thus  the  enemy- 

I  were  in  all  probability  prevented  from  entering  Alen- 

I  tejo. 

That  part  of  the  Spanifh  army  which  afted  in  the 
territory  of  Caftel  Branco  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  feveral  important  paffes,  which  they  obliged  fome 
I  bodies  of  Portugucfe  to  abandon.  The  combined  ar¬ 

my  of  Britifh  and  Portuguefe  pretended  to  retire  be- 
i  fore  them,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  the  mountainous 


trails.  They  attacked  the  rear  of  the  allies,  but  were  Britain, 
repulfed  with  lofs.  Still,  however,  they  continued  1"****V— 
mafters  of  the  country,  and  nothing  remained  but  the 
paffage  of  the  Tagus  to  enable  them  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  the  province  of  Alentejo.  This  the  count 
defigned  to  prevent ;  and  in  this  fervice  general  Bur¬ 
goyne  was  employed,  who  formed  a  defign  of  fur- 
prifing  them.  The  execution  was  committed  to  co- And  by  co¬ 
lonel  Lee,  who,  in  the  night  of  Oilober  6th,  fell  lonel  Lee. 
upon  their  rear,  difperfed  the  whole  body  with  coiifi- 
derable  daughter,  deftroyed  their  magazines,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  fcarce  any  lofs.  The  feafon  was  now  far 
advanced;  immenfe  quantities  of  rain  fell;  the  roads 
were  deftroyed ;  and  the  Spaniards,  having  feized  no 
advanced  polls  where  they  could  maintain  themfelves, 
and  being  unprovided  with  magazines  for  the  fupport 
of  their  horfe,  every  where  fell  back  to  the  frontiers  of 
Spain. 

No  lefs  fuccefsful  were  the  Britifh  arms  in  America  Havannah,. 
and  the  Eaft  Indies.  From  the  French  were  taken  the  &c-  taken- 
iflands  of  Martinico,  St  Lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Gra¬ 
nada  ;  from  the  Spaniards,  the  ftrong  fortrefs  called 
Havannah ,  in  the  ifland  of  Cuba.  By  the  acquilition 
of  the  firft  mentioned  iflands,  the  Britifh  became  the 
foie  and  undifturbed  poffeffors  of  all  the  Caribbees,  and 
held. that  chain  of  innumerable  iflands  which  forms  an 
immenfe  bow,  extending  from  the  eaftern  point  of  Hif- 
paniola  almoft  to  the  continent  of  South  America. 

The  conqueft  of  the  Havannah  coll  a  number  of  brave 
men  ;  more  of  whom  were  deftroyed  by  the  climate 
than  the  enemy*.  It  was  in  this  place  that  the  fleets  *  See  Ha* 
from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  call- va'"ia6’ 
ed  the  galleons  and  flota,  affembled,  before  they  finally 
fet  out  on  their  voyage  for  Europe.  The  acquifition 
of  this  place,  therefore,  united  in  itfelf  all  the  advan-  6 
tages  which  can  be  acquired  in  war.  It  was  a  mili-  Immenfe. 
tary  advantage  of  the  higheft  clafs :  it  was  equal  to  plunder 
the  greateft  naval  viilory,  by  its  effeil  on  the  enemy’s  found  in' 
marine;  and  in  the  plunder  it  equalled  the  produce  0fthePlace‘ 
a  national  fubffdy.  Nine  of  the  enemy’s  men  of  war, 
with  four  frigates,  were  taken ;  three  of  their  capital 
(hips  had  been  funk  in  the  harbour  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiege ;  two  more  were  on  the  ftocks  in  great  for- 
wardnefs,  and  thefe  were  deftroyed.  In  money  and 
valuable  merchandifes,  the  plunder  did  not  fall  fhort  of 
3,ooo,oool.  fterling.  To  this  fuccefs  in  the  weftern  Capture  of 
part  of  the  world  may  be  added  the  capture  of  thethcHer- 
Spaniftiregifter-fhip  called  the  Hermione ,  by  the  Aftive  mione* 
and  Favourite  king’s  (hips.  This  happened  on  the 
21ft  of  May  1 762,  juft  as  fhe  was  entering  one  Oi  the 
ports  of  Old  Spain,  and  the  prize  was  little  fhoit  of 
i,coo,oool.  fterling.  45g 

I11  the  Eaft  Indies  an  expedition  was  undertaken  Philippines 
againft  the  Philippine  iflands,  which  was  committed  to  educed, 
colonel  Draper,  who  arrived  for  this  purpofe  at  Ma- 
drafs  in  the  latter  end  of  June  1762.  The  79th  regi¬ 
ment  was  the  only  regular  corps  that  could  be  fpared 
for  this  fervice.  Every  thing  was  conducted  with  the 
greateft  celerity  and  judgment.  The  Britifh  forces 
landed  on  Manilla  on  the  24th  of  September;  on  the 
6th  of  Oilober  the  governor  was  obliged  to  furrender 
at  diferetion  ;  and  foon  after,  the  galieon  bound  from  jvraIfj'[| \ 
Manilla  to  Acapulco,  laden  with  rich  merchandife,  togaueoa 
the  value  of  more  than  half  a  million,  was  taken  by  two  taken- 
frigates  called  the  Argo  and  Panther.  By  the  conqueft 

of 
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of  Manilla,  14  confiderable  iflands  fell  into  the  hands  fifli  on  the  Newfoundland  bank.  The  Ha  van  n  ah  was  Britain: 
of  the  BritiSh;  which  from  their  extent,  fertility,  and  rellored ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Florida,  St  Augu- 
convenience  of  commerce,  furnilhed  the  materials  of  a  ftine,  and  the  bay  of  Penfacola,  were  ceded  to  Biitain, 

and  the  Spaniards  were  to  make  peace  with  Portugal: 
all  other  countries  not  particularly  mentioned  were  to 
be  reftored  to  their  refpe&ive  owners  at  the  beginning 


great  kingdom.  By  this  acquisition,  joined  to  our  for¬ 
mer  fucceffes,  we  fecured  all  the  avenues  of  the  Spanifli 
trade,  and  interrupted  all  communications  between  the 


parts  of  their  vaft  but  unconne&ed  empire.  The  con-  of  the  war. 


queft  of  the  Havannah  had  cut  off,  in  a  great  meafure,  The  conclnfion  of  the  war  did  not  by  any  means  tend  nif.TW 


the  intercourfe  of  their  wealthy  continental  colonies  to  heal  thofe  divifions  which  had  arifen  on  the  refigna-  incrcafed' 


with  Europe:  the  redu&ion  of  the  Philippines  exclu-  tion  of  Mr  Pitt  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  furnished  abun-AIlc  conc1' 


ded  them  from  Afia  :  and  the  plunder  taken  was  far  dant  matter  of  complaint  for  the  dffcontented  party, 


more  than  fufficient  to  indemnify  the  charges  of  the  whofe  views  feem  at  that  time  only  to  have  been  the treat^* 


expedition ;  a  circumftance  not  very  common  in  modern  embaraffment  and  disturbance  of  an  administration 


wars.  It  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half;  which  they  were  not  able  to  fubvert.  At  the  time  the 


of  which  the  Eaft  India  company,  on  whom  the  charge  treaty  was  under  confideration,  however,  only  fome 


of  the  enterprize  in  a  great  meafure  lay,  were  by  con¬ 
tract  to  have  a  third  part. 


faint  attempts  were  made  to  oppofe  it ;  but  it  focn 
appeared,  that  though  this  oppofition  had  proved  fo 


Vaft  extent  All  this  time  the  war  in  Germany  had  continued  feeble,  the  fpirit  of  the  party  was  far  from  being  ex- 
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f  m'1"  with  the  utmoft  violence  ;  the  allies  under  prince  Fer-  haulled.  The  Slate  of  affairs  at  that  time  indeed  great- 

0  1  J*  J  k » d  J  in  _ ! _ _  iik  n  -  /I  _  r  r  Ur  fniTrturart  fko  tnutun  rtf  ikrtfn  _ 1 _  J.l'  Li _ l  *  .  1 


dinand  had  continued  to  give  the  higheft  proofs  of  ty  favoured  the  views  of  thofe  who  delighted  i 


their  valour,  but  no  decifive  advantage  could  be  ob  hmee  and  faction.  A  long  and  expenfive 


turbu* 

had 


tained  againft  the  French.  It  was,  however,  no  long-  drained  the  national  treafure,  and  greatly  increafed  the 
er  the  intereft  of  Britain  to  continue  a  dcftruClive  public  debt.  Heavy  taxes  had  already  been  impofed,  and 


war.  There  never  had  been  a  period  fo  fortunate  or  j1  was  ^ill  a«  neceffary  to  keep  up  thefe,  and  even  to 
glorious  to  this  ifland.  In  the  courfe  of  this  war  She  iuipofe  new  ones,  as  though  the  war  had  not  ceafed. 


had  conquered  a  trail  of  continent  of  immenfe  ex-  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  who  imagined  that  con¬ 
tent.  Her  American  territory  approached  to  the  bor-  flueft  an<*  r*c^s  ought  to  g°  hand  in  hand,  were  ealily 


ders  of  Afia,  and  came  near  to  the  frontiers  of  the  induced  to  believe  that  administration  arbitrary  and  op- 
Ruflian  and  Chinefe  dominions.  She  had  conquered  preffive,  which  continued  to  load  them  with  freSh  taxes 


25  iflands,  all  of  them  distinguishable  for  their  magni-  a^ter  fuch  great  fucceffes  as  had  attended  the  British 
tude,  their  riches,  or  the  importance  of  their  Situation.  arms  f°r  f°me  years  paft. 


By  fea  or  land  She  had  gained  12  battles,  had  reduced  It  muft  indeed  be  owned,  that  the  new  adminiltra-  Greaufcj 


nine  fortified  cities,  and  near  40  caftles  and  forts.  She  tion  appear  not  to  have  been  fufficiently  wary  in  this  Jnour 
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had  taken  or  destroyed  above  100  Ships  of  war  from 
her  enemies,  and  acquired  at  lead  L.  10,000,000  m 
plunder. 


•efpeCl.  Among  other  methods  of  raifing  the  fup- theJj 
plies  for  1763*  they  had  thought  proper  to  lay  a  duty  er  taX’ 
of  four  Shillings  per  hogShead  upon  cyder,  payable  by 


By  fuch  unexampled  and  wide  extended  conqueSts,  it  the  maker,  and  to  be  collected  in  the  fame  manner  as 
is  no  wonder  that  thelrench  and  Spaniards  were  defirous  other  excifes.  The  other  articles  of  fupply  furnished 


of  a  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded  at  Paris  on 
the  1  oth  of  February  1763.  The  terms  granted  them 


alfo  matter  of  declamation  for  the  members  in  oppo¬ 
fition  ;  but  this  inflamed  the  popular  fury  to  a  great  de- 


Articles  of  were  by  many  thought  too  favourable.  The  principal  of  gree,  and  made  them  readily  imbibe  as  truth  whatever 


the  peace  in  them  were,  That  the  French  king  Should  relinquish  all 


was  thrown  out  by  the  minority  in  their  parliamentary 


claims  to  Nova  Scotia  :  that  he  Should  likewife  give  up  debates.  Belides  the  ufual  declamations  that  it  was 
all  the  country  of  Canada  ;  and  that  for  the  future  the  oppreffive,  unconstitutional,  and  injurious  to  the  land¬ 


boundary  betwixt  the  British  arid  French  dominions  in  holder  and  farmer,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fum  to  beraifed 


America  Should  be  fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  by  it  v 


0  —  -  s  now  urged.  This  was  faid  to  indicate  that 

middle  of  the  river  Miffifippi  from  its  fource  to  the  ri-  the  fupplying  the  wants  of  government  could  not  be 
ver  Ibberville,and  from  thence  drawn  by  a  line  along  the  the  foie  motive  for  impofing  fuch  a  duty.  It  was  far- 


middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont-  ther  urged,  with  much  Show  of  lamentation,  that  now 
chartrain,  to  the  fea.  The  iflands  of  St  Pierre,  Mique-  the  houfes  of  all  orders  of  people,  noblemen  of  the  firil 


Ion,  Martinico,  Guadalcupe,  Marigalante,  Defirade,  rank  not  excepted,  were  liable  to  be  entered  and 
St  Lucia,  and  Belleifle,  were  reftored  to  France  :  Mi-  fearched  at  the  pleafure  of  exeifemen,  a  proceeding 


norca,  Granada,  and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent,  Do-  which  they  denominated  in  exprefs  terms  “  a  badge 

minim  am!  TViharrn*  were  rpdeH  tn  ’Rritnln  Tn  A  _  nf  flavprv**  HPliiic  it  waa  ,.11  *L  ~ 


minica,  and  Tobago,  were  ceded  to  Britain.  In  A-  of  Slavery.”  Thus  it  was  fpoken  of  throughout  all  the 


frica,  the  ifland  of  Go^ee  was  reftored  to  France  ;  and  cyder  counties,  by  the  city  of  London,  and  by  moft  of 
the  river  Senegal,  with  all  its  forts  and  dependencies,  the  incorporations  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  c: 


ceded  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  Eaft  Indies,  all  the  ty  had  been  difpleafed  by  the  late  changes  in  admini- 


forts  and  factories  taken  from  the  French  were  re-  Illation,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  their  good  humour. 


ftored.  In  Europe,  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  They  inftru£ted  their  representatives  to  oppofe  the 


to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  all  the  countries,  fortreffes,  &c.  palling  of  the  bill  with  all  poffible  vigour,  and  gave  ii 


belonging  to  the  ele&orate  of  Hanover,  the  duke  of  petitions  againft  it  to  every  branch  of  the  legislature  ; 


Brunfwic,  and  the  count  of  La  Lippe  Buckeburg,  re-  a  mealure  till  that  time  totally  unprecedented  ;  two 
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ftored.  With  regard  to  Spain,  the  British  fortifications  protefts  were  alfo  entered  againft  it  in  the  houfe  of 
onthebay  of  Honduras  were  to  be  demolished;  and  the  lords;  and  in  Short  the  kingdom  of  England  was 


Spaniards  were  to  defift  from  their  claim  of  a  right  to  thrown  into  an  almoft  univerfal  ferment. 
■N0  57- 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  friends  of  admini- 
J  ftration  were  able  to  bring  arguments  fufficiently  plau- 
fible  in  favour  of  their  fcheme  ;  but  the  utmoft  force 
of  reafon  will  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  quieting  po¬ 
pular  clamour ;  and,  while  oppofition  was  railing  a- 
gainft  miniftry  within  doors,  every  method  was  taken 
to  excite  the  fury  of  the  people  without.  Virulent 


] 
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might  a&  as  the  paffive  inftruments  of  the  late  minifter,  Britain, 
who,  though,  from  confiderations  of  his  own  perfonal 
fafety,  he  had  thought  proper  to  retire  from  bufinefs,  T  4.61 
yet  had  not  abandoned  his  ambitious  projects,  but  fUpp0fed  ° 
continued  to  direft  eveiy  thing  as  though  he  had  ftill  ftitj  to  be 
been  [prefent.  Oppofition  to  the  new  minifters  was  at  the  head 
therefore  oppofition  to  him;  and  it  became  thofe  who  ac!min^ 

in  1  \  .  «  .  .  .  ft  raff  nil. 


libels,  the  audacity  of  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  underftood  the  true  intereft  of  their  country,  and  had 


Jin  of  tl 
let  of 


known  in  former  times,  now  made  their  appeaiance 
and  fuch  was  the  general  intemperance  in  this  refpeft, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  fide  paid 
leaft  regard  to  any  kind  of  decency  or  decorum. 

In  the  midft  of  this  general  ferment  the  earl  of  Bute 
■  unexpectedly  refigned  his  place  of  firft  lord  of  the  trea- 


a  real  regard  for  it,  not  to  fuffer  fuch  a  fcheme  of  clan- 
deftine  adminiftration.  4gg 

Whether  the  party  who  made  thefe  affertions  really  T)ifferent 
believed  them  or  not  cannot  be  known  ;  but  the  effe&  i 
was  exactly  the  fame  as  though  they  had.  The  great 
objeA  of  both  parties  mod  probably  was  power  ;  but  parties. 


fury.  '  His  refignation  quickly  became  an  objeft  of  their  different  fituatiocs  required  that  they  fhould  pro¬ 


general  fpeculation  ;  by  fome  he  was  highly  cenfured 
for  leaving  his  friends  at  the  time  when  a  little  perfe- 
verance  might  have  defeated  all  the  defigns  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  eftabliffied  his  own  power  on  the  moll  folid 
foundation.  Such  conduCt,  they  faid,  mull  difeourage 
the  friends  of  government,  and  at  the  fame  time  give 

proportionable  encouragement  to  its  adverfaries  to  in-  _ 

fult  it,  as  they  perceived  miniftry  unable  to  refill  the  cife  of  this  public  duty  only  by  motives  of  national 
firft  gull  of  popular  fury.  Others  contended,  that  the  utility,  and  not  by  private  friendffiip.  In  appointing 
earl  was,  perhaps,  the  leaft  influenced  by  popular  opi-  the  officers  of  Hate,  therefore,  they  infilled,  that  r 
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fefs  different  political  principles.  The  friends  of  lord 
Bute  and  of  the  fucceeding  adminiftration  were  for 
preserving  to  the  crown  the  full  exercife  of  a  power 
which  could  not  be  difputed,  viz.  that  of  choofing  its 
own  fervants.  Their  opponents,  without  denying  this 
power,  contended,  that,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the 
conllitution,  the  crown  Ihould  be  directed  to  the  exer- 


nion  of  any  man  in  the  world.  He  had  demonftrated 
his  firmnefs  by  taking  a  lead  in  the  dangerous  but 


fpeCt  Ihould  be  paid  to  thofe  poffeffed  of  great  talents, 
who  had  done  eminent  fervices  to  the  nation,  enjoyed 


ceffary  affair  of  concluding  peace  ;  and,  this  being  ac-  the  confidence  of  the  nobility,  and  had  influence  a- 
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complilhed,  he  had  fully  obtained  his  end,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  fervice  to  his  country  which  was  defired. 
He  now  refolved  that  the  factious  party  Ihould  not 
have  even  the  pretence  of  objecting  his  perfonal  am¬ 
bition  as  the  caufe  of  difturbances  which  they  them- 
felves  had  excited  ;  and  thus  his  refignation  would  tend 
to  put  an  end  to  thefe  troubles,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  ffiowed  the  authors  of  them  in  their  proper  co¬ 
lours. 

The  event,  however,  ffiowed  that  the  former  reafon- 
ing  was,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  neareft  the  truth.  The 
popular  refentment  was  not  in  the  leaft  abated  by  the 
refignation.  His  lordlhip,  though  now  withdrawn 
from  the  oftenfible  adminiftration  of  affairs,  was  Hill 
confidered  as  principal  dire&or  of  the  cabinet ;  and 
this  opinion  gained  the  more  ground  that  none  of  the 
popular  leaders  were  yet  taken  in,  nor  any  apparent 
change  made  in  the  conduft  of  the  new  adminiftra¬ 
tion. 

No  reafonable  objeftion  could  now  be  made  to  thofe 
who  filled  the  great  offices  of  ftate.  Mr  Grenville,  who 
fucceeded  the  earl  of  Bute  in  the  treafury,  was  a  man 
of  approved  integrity,  underftanding,  and  experience. 


mongll  the  landed  and  mercantile  interefts.  The  ob- 
fervance  of  this  rule,  they  contended,  was  the  only 
proper  balance  which  could  be  had  againft  the  enor¬ 
mous  influence  of  the  crown  arifing  from  the  difpofal 
of  fo  many  places  ;  nor  could  the  nation  be  reconciled 
to  this*  power  by  any  other  means  than  a  very  popular 
ufe  of  it.  Men  might  indeed  be  appointed  according 
to  the  ftrift  letter  of  the  law ;  but  unlefs  thefe  were 
men  in  whom  the  majority  of  the  nation  already  put 
confidence,  they  never  would  be  fatisfied,  nor  thrnk 
themfelves  fecure  againft  attempts  on  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom.  When  minifter3  alfo  found  them¬ 
felves  recommended  to  the  royal  favour,  and  as  it  were 
prefented  to  their  places  by  the  efteem  of  the  people, 
they  would  be  ftudious  to  deferve,  and  fecure  them¬ 
felves  in  it ;  and  upon  thefe  (which  they  called  the 
principles  of  whigs)  they  faid  that  the  government 
had  been  honourably  conduced  fiuce  the  revolution, 
and  the  nation  would  never  be  at  peace  till  they  were 
again  eftabliffied  on  the  fame  bafis. 

In  the  mean  time  the  difpofition  to  libel  and  in-  Mr  Wilkes 
ve £tive  feemed  to  have  gone  beyond  all  bounds.  The  apprehend- 

peace,  the  Scots,  and  Scottified  adminiftration,  afford-  °?  *  £e* 
r.—u  j.  1 _ ■  .  uerai  wai- 


Lord  Holland  was  univerfally  confidered  as  a  very  able  ed  fuch  fubjedls  of  abufe  to  the  pretended  patriots,  that  rant. 


man  in  office,  and  had  already  filled  many  high  em¬ 
ployments  with  a  great  degree  of  reputation.  The  o- 
ther  fecretary  lord  Egremont,  though  he  had  not  been 
long  in  office,  was  in  every  refpedl  of  an  unexception¬ 
able  character.  The  other  departments  were  filled  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  yet  the  difeontents  and  public  cla¬ 
mours  were  not  diminiffied.  It  was  now  faid  that  the 
new  minifters  were  not  chofen  on  account  of  any  fu- 
perior  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune,  but  merely  becaufe 
they  had  the  art  of  infinuating  themfelves  into  favour 
at  court  in  fuch  a  manner  that  any  inconvenience  would 
be  fubmitted  to  rather  than  part  with  them.  The  foie 
reafon  of  their  appointment  therefore  was,  that  they 
Vou  III.  Part  II. 


miniftry  refolved  at  laft  to  make  an  example  of  one  of 
them  by  way  of  deterring  the  reft  from  fuch  licenti- 
oufnefs.  For  this  purpofe  the  paper  called  the  North 
Briton  was  made  choice  of,  which,  in  language  much 
fuperior  to  any  other  political  work  of  the  time,  had 
abufed  the  king,  the  minif.  ry,  and  the  Scots  in  an  ex¬ 
travagant  manner.  One  particular  paper  (N°  XLV.) 
was  deemed  by  thofe  in  power  to  be  aftionable,  and 
Mr  Wilkes,  member  of  parliament  for  Ayleffiury,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  author.  A  warrant  was  there- 
foie  granted  for  apprehending  the  author,  publiffiers, 
&c.  of  this  performance,  but  without  mentioning 
Wilkes’s  name.  In  confequence  of  this,  however,  three 
4  N  meffengers 
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Britain,  meffengers  entered  his  houfe  on  the  night  between  the 
**-— \r--J  2pth  and  30th  of  April  1763,  with  an  intention  to 
feize  him.  He  objected,  however,  to  the  legality  of 
the  warrant,  becaufe  his  name  was  not  mentioned  in  it, 
and  likewife  to  the  latenefs  of  the  hour ;  and,  on 
threatening  the  meffengers  with  violence,  they  thought 
proper  to  retire  for  that  night.  Next  morning  he  was 
apprehended  without  making  any  refiftance,  though 
fome  violence  was  neceffary  to  get  him  into  an  hackney 
coach,  which  carried  him  before  the  fecretaries  of  ftate 
for  examination. 

Jllegalpro-  0°  intimation  of  Mr  Wilkes  being  in  cu- 

ceeding*  ftudy,  application  was  made  for  an  habeas  corpus  ;  but 
againflhinv  as  this  could  not  be  fued  out  till  four  in  the  afternoon, 
feveral  of  his  friends  defined  admittance  to  him,  which 
was  peremptorily  refufed  on  pretence  of  an  order  from 
the  fecretaries  of  ftate.  This  order,  however,  though 
repeatedly  demanded,  could  not  be  produced,  or  at 
lead  was  not  fo  ;  on  which  account  the  gentlemen, 
conceiving  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  any  re¬ 
gard  to  meffengers  adding  only  by  a  verbal  commiflion, 
entered  the  place  where  he  was  without  farther  que- 
llion. 

This  illegal  ftep  was  quickly  followed  by  feveral  o- 
thers.  Mr  Wilkes’s  houfe  was  fearched,  and  his  papers 
feized  in  his  abfence ;  and  though  it  was  certain  that  an 
He  i  com-  habeas  corpus  was  now  obtained,  he  was  neverthelefs 
mitted  to  committed  to  the  Tower.  Here  not  only  his  friends, 
the  tower,  but  even  feveral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
diftin&ion,  were  denied  accefs,  nor  was  his  own  bro¬ 
ther  allowed  to  fee  him  more  than  others  On  the 


] 
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fomething  to  offer  againft  his  plea  of  privilege, 
motion,  however,  being  reje&ed,  the  prifoner 
at  liberty. 

Mr  Wilkes  had  no  fooner  regained  his  freedom  than  Endeavours^ 
he  fhowed  himfelf  refolved  to  make  all  the  advantage t0  raife  a 
he  could  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  miniftry,  pn^raI  ai,‘' 
and  to  excite  as  general  a  ferment  as  poffible.  For  : 

this  purpofe  lie  wrote  a  very  impudent  letter  to  themhiiftra- 
earls  of  Egremont  and  Halifax,  informing  them,  that  tion. 
his  houfe  had  been  robbed,  and  that  the  Jlolen  goods 
were  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  or  both  of  their  lordfhips, 
infilling  upon  immediate  reftitution.  This  letter  was 
printed,  and  many  thonfand  copies  of  H  difperfed  ; 
foon  after  which  an  anfwer  by  the  two  noblemen  was 
pnblilhed  in  the  newfpapers,  in  which  they  informed 
him  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  feizure  of  his  papers, 
that  his  majefty  had  ordered  him  to  be  profecuted  by 
the  attorney  genera!,  and  that  fuch  of  his  papers  as 
did  not  lead  to  a  proof  of  his  guilt  Ihould  be  reftored. 

This  was  quickly  fncceeded  by  a  reply,  but  the  cor- 
refpondence  ceafed  on  the  part  of  their  lordfhips.  Mr 
Wilkes,  however,  eredted  a  printing  prefs  in  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  advertifed  the  proceedings  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  with  all  the  original  papers,  at  the  price 
of  a  guinea.  The  North  Driton  now  again  made  its 
appearance  ;  the  popular  party  were  elated  beyond 
meafnre  with  their  fucccfs  ;  thofe  who  had  fuffered  by 
general  warrants  fought  redrefs  at  law,  and  common¬ 
ly  obtained  damages  far  beyond  not  only  their  real 
fufferings,  but  even  beyond  their  moft  fanguine  ex¬ 
pectations.  During  the  whole  fummer,  the  minds  of 


third  day  of  May  he  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  people  were  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  po- 


colonel  of. 
the  Buck- 


common  pleas,  where  he  made  a  moft  patriotic  fpeech. 
letting  forth  the  love  he  had  for  his  majefty,  the  bad 
conduct  of  miniftry,  not  forgetting  his  own  particular 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  been  treated  “  worfethan 
a  Scotch  rebel.”  His  cafe  being  learnedly  argued  by 
feveral  eminent  lawyers,  he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower 
for  three  days ;  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  be 
brought  up,  that  the  affair  might  be  finally  fettled. 

Next  day  lord  Temple  received  a  letter  from  fecre- 
tary  Egremont,  informing  him,  that  the  king  judged 
it  improper  that  Mr  Wilkes  Ihould  continue  any 
longer  a  colonel  of  the  Buckinghamlhire  militia  ;  and, 
foon  after,  Temple  himfelf  was  removed  from  being 
Ihire  mill-  lord  lieutenant  of  that  county.  Mr  Wilkes  then  being 
*'**•  brought  to  Weftminfter  Hall  at  the  time  appointed, 

made  another  flaming  fpeech  ;  after  which  the  judges 
took  his  cafe  into  confideration.  Their  opinion  was, 
that  the  warrant  of  a  fecretary  of  ftate  was  in  no  re- 
fpeft  fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  juilice  of  peace  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr  Wilkes’s  commitment 
was  illegal.  It  was  likewife  determined  that  his  pri¬ 
vilege  as  member  of  parliament  was  infringed:  this 
could  not  be  forfeited  but  by  treafon,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace  ;  none  of  which  was  imputed  to  him  ;  for 
a  libel,  even  though  it  had  been  proved,  had  only  a 


litical  pamphlets  and  libels  of  various  kinds,  while  the 
affair  of  general  warrants  fo  engroffed  the  general  at¬ 
tention,  that  by  the  time  the  parliament  fat  down,  No¬ 
vember  15th  1763,  fcarce  any  other  fubj eft  of  conver- 
fation  could  be  ftarted  in  company. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  his  majefty  mention-  Proceed-  • 
cd  in  his  fpeech  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  »ngs  again 
divide  the  people  ;  and  before  the  addreffes  could  be 
made  in  return,  a  meffage  was  fent  to  the  commons, 
informing  them  of  the  fuppofed  offence  of  Mr  Wilkes, 
and  of  the  proceedings  againft  him,  the  exceptionable 
paper  being  alfo  laid  before  the  houfe.  After  warm 
debates,  the  North  Briton  was  deemed  a  falfe,  fcanda- 
lous,  and  feditious  libel,  tending  to  excite  traiterous 
infurre&ions,  &c.  This  was  followed  by  another,  that 
the  privilege  of  parliament  does  not  extend  to  the 
writing  and  publifhing  of  feditious  libels,  nor  ought  to 
obftruft  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  laws  in  the  fpeedy 
and  effeftual  profecutien  of  fo  heinous  and  dangerous 
an  offence.  It  did  not,  however,  pafs  the  houfe  of 
commons  without  a  vigorous  oppofition,  and  feventeen 
members  of  the  upper  houfe  protefted  againft  it.  ,, 

The  North  Briton  N°  XLV.  being  condemned  as  DIfturbarJ 
already  mentioned,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang-  ceson  burs, 
man  :  but  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  oppo-  ing  tlie 

r-.-  _  r _ .  ,  mi  6  n  Ff  North  E 
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Is  difehar-  breach  of  it.  Thus  it  was  refolved  to  difeharge  him  ; 
ged,  and  hls^ut,  before  he  quitted  the  court,  a  gentleman  of  cmi- 


commit¬ 
ment  de¬ 
clared  il¬ 
legal. 


tendency  to  difturb  the  peace,  without  arty  a&ual  fition  from  the  mob.  The  executioner,  conftables,  ^°nh  ^ 

officers,  and  even  the  chief  perfons  concerned,  were  '  i 
pelted  with  filth  and  dirt,  and  fome  of  them  infulted 
in  the  groffeft  manner.  Mr  Harley,  one  of  the  high 
fheriffs  and  member  of  parliament  for  London,  was 
wounded  by  a  billet  take  from  the  fire  ;  the  ltaveg  of 
the  conftables  were  broken  ;  and  the  whole  officers  and 


nence  in  the  profeffion  of  the  law  flood  up  and  ac¬ 
quainted  the  judges,  that  lie  had  jtift  received  a  note 
from  the  attorney  and  folicitor  general,  intrtating  his 
lordfhip  not  to  give  Mr  Wilkes  leave  to  depart  till 


they  came,  which  would  be  inftantly,  as  they  had  executioner  driven  off  the  field,  while  the  remains  of 

the 
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1 1  Britain,  the  paper  were  carried  off  in  triumph  from  the  flames,  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  which  its  prefent  fituation  Britain. 

■— "V"'— ^and  in  return,  a  large  jack-boot  was  burnt  at  Tern-  undoubtedly  required.  The  practice  of  franking  blank  ' - v— 

pie-bar,  while  the  half-burnt  North  Briton  was  dif-  covers  to  gto  free  per  poll  to  any  part  of  Great  Bri-  486 
played  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  tain  or  Ireland,  had  arifen  to  an  incredible  heigh t,^Jyn° 

477  Mr  Wilkes,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  and  greatly  prejudiced  the  revenue.  The  hands  letters  cor- 
’he  under  the  belt  ufe  of  the  victory  he  had  already  gained,  and  of  members  of  parliament  were  not  only  counter- redied, 
nfd  for  therefore  commenced  a  profecution  in  the  court  of  feited,  but  the  covers  publicly  fold  without  the  lead 
izin£  Mr  common  pleas  again!!.  Robert  Wood,  Efq;  the  under  fcruple  ;  and,  befides  this,  the  clerks  of  the  poft  of- 
ftlkes’s  fecretary  of  ftate,'  for  feizing  his  papers.  The  caufe  flee  claimed  a  privilege  of  franking,  which  extended 
ij  ers.  was  determined  in  his  favour,  and  Wood  condemned  even  farther  than  that  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  ; 

478  in  roool.  damages,  with  full  cofts  of  fuit.  the  latter  being  reftrifted  to  a  certain  weight,  but  the 

1  dr  Wilkes  The  profecution  with  which  Mr  Wilkes  had  been  former  denying  that  they  were  fubjeft  to  any  reftric- 
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Wfidcdt’i  threatened  was  now  carried  on  with  great  vigour ; 
duel  and  but  'n  the  mean  time,  having  grofsly  affronted  Samuel 
lutlawed.  Martin,  Efq ;  member  for  Camelford,  by  his  abu- 
five  language  in  the  North  Briton,  he  was  by  that 
gentleman  challenged,  and  dangeroufly  wounded  in 
the  belly  with  a  piffol  bullet. — While  he  lay  ill  of  his 
-•  wound,  the  houfe  of  commons  put  off  his  trial  from 
time  to  time ;  but  beginning  at  laft  to  fufpeft  that 
there  was  fome  collufion  betwixt  him  and  his  phy- 
fician,  they  eajoined  Dr  Heberden,  and  Mr  Hawkins 


tion  of  this  kind.  The  matter,  however,  was  attend¬ 
ed  with  confiderable  difficulty  when  it  came  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  was  found,  that 
though  the  vaft  increafe  of  franks  was  detrimental  to 
one  branch  of  the  revenue,  it  was  ferviceable  to  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  immenfe  confumption  of  ftamps  it  occa- 
fxoned  ;  but  at  laft  the  following  aft  was  palled  as  an 
effectual  remedy,  viz.  That  from- the  ill  of  May  1764, 
no  letters  or  packets  fhould  be  exempted  from  pollage, 
except  fuch  as  were  fent  to  or  from  the  king  ;  or  fuch 
an  eminent  furgeon,  to  attend  him,  and  report  his  as,  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  Ihould  be  figned 
cafe.  Mr  Wilkes,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to  by  a  member  of  either  houfe,  the  whole  of  the  fuper- 
admit  a  vifit  from  thefe  gentlemen  ;  but  foon  after  feription  being  in  his  own  hand-writing  ;  or  fuch  as 
took  a  journey  to  France  to  vifit  his  daughter,  who,  Ihould  be  direfted  to  members  of  parliament,  or  other 
as  he  gave  out,  lay  dangeroufly  ill  at  Paris.  perfons  fpecified  in  the  aft.  It  was  likewife  enafted, 

The  commons  having  now  loft  all  patience,  and  that  printed  votes  and  proceedings  in  parliament,  fent 
being  certified  that  he  had  refufed  to  admit  the  phy-  without  covers,  or  in  covers  open  at  the  lides,  and  only 


fician  and  furgeon  fent  by  them,  proceeded  againft 
him  in  his  abfence.  The  evidence  appearing  quite 
fatisfaftory,  he  was  expelled  the  houfe,  and  a  profecu- 


figned  on  the  outfide  by  a  member,  Ihould  go  free, 
though  fuch  packets  were  liable  to  be  fearched  ;  and  to 
give  the  greater  force  to  thefe  regulations,  it  was  made 


tion  afterwards  commenced  againft  him  before  the  felony  and  tranfportation  for  feven  years  to  forge 


houfe  of  lords,  on  account  of  an  obfeene  and  blafphe- 
mous  pamphlet,  iii  which  he  had  mentioned  a  reverend 
and  learned  bilhop  in  a  moll  lhameful  manner.  The 
event  of  all  was,  that,  failing  to  appear  to  anfwer  the 
charges  againft  him,  he  was  outlawed,  which,  it  was 
then  fuppoftd,  would  for  ever  conlign  his  patriotifm 
479  to  oblivion. 

general  The  extreme  feverity  fliown  to  Mr  Wilkes  did  not  at 
ntio  fnefs3^  ext‘ngu^  the  fpirit  .of  the  party.  A  general  infa¬ 
tuation  in  favour  of  licentious  and  abufive  writings 


frank.  At  this  time  it  was  proved,  that  the  annual 
poftage  of  letters  fent  free  would  amount  to  70,000.1. 
and  that  the  profits  accruing  to  the  clerks  of  the  poft 
office  amounted  to  between  800  and  1700  1.  each.  ^ 

Other  plans  for  augmenting  the  revenue  were  that Planfotfet. 
for  fettling  the  ifland  of  St  John,  and  for  the  fale  of  ding  the 
the  lately  acquired  American  iflands.  The  former  was  ifland  of  S* 
propufed  by  the  earl  of  Egremont,  who  prefented  a  me- 1 j!ln;  a,‘d 
morial  to  his  majefty  on  the  fubjeft.  In  this  he  de-  conquered 
fired  a  grant  of  the  whole  ifland  of  St  John’s,  in  the  lands, 
feemed  to  have  taken  place  ;  and  to  publifh  libels  of  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  hold  the  fame  in  fee  of  the 
this  kind  without  the  lead  regard  to  truth  or  juftice  crown  for  ever;  fpecifying  particularly  the  various  di- 

was  called  liberty.  At  the  very  time  that  Mr  Wilkes  vifion6,  government,  & c.  ;  but,  for  reafons  unknown, 

was  found  guilty  of  publifhing  the  infamous  pamphlet  the  plan  was  never  put  in  execution.  The  fale  of  the 

above  mentioned,  the  common  council  of  London  pre-  conquered  lands  took  place  in  March  1 764.  Thefe 
fented  their  thanks  to  the  city  reprefentatives  for  their  were  particularly  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  the  Grena- 
zealous  and  fpirited  endeavours  to  affert  the  rights  and  dines,  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and  Tobago.  Sixpence 
liberties  of  the  fubjeft,  “  by  their  laudable  attempt  an  acre  was  to  be  paid  as  a  quit-rent  for  cleared  lands, 
to  obtain  a  feafonablc  and  parliamentary  declaration,  and  a  penny  a  foot  for  ground-rent  of  tenements  in 
That  a  general  warrant  for  apprehending  and  feizing  towns,  and  fixpence  an  acre  for  fields  ;  but  no  perfon 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publifliers  of  a  feditious  was  to  pvrrchafe  more  than  300  acres  in  Dominica,  or 
libel,  together  with  their  papers,  is  not  warranted  by  500  in  the  other  iflands.  4 

law.”  Their  gratitude  they  ihowed  to  lord  chief  juftice  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  tranfaftions  of  this  year  Renewal 
Pratt,  for  his  decifion  in  Wilkes’s  affair,  by  prefenting  was  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  for  which  the  char- 
him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  defiring  him  to  the  latter  paid  the  fumof  1,1 00,000  1.  into  the  exche-j^k  1  e 

fit  for  his  pifture  to  be  placed  in  Guildhall.  Thefe  quer  as  a  prefent  to  the  public,  befides  the  advancing  4g 

extravagant  proceedings,  however,  did  not  pafs  with-  a  million  to  government  upon  exchequer  bills.  Ano-  Taxation  of 
out  llrong  oppofition,  and  were  confidered  by  the  fober  ther,  and,  by  its  confequences,  ftill  more  momentous  America, 
part  as  highly  unjuft  and  improper,  as  well  as  indecent,  affair,  however,  was  the  confideration  of  methods  to 
The  violent  clamours  which  had  been  excited  and  .raife  a  revenue  upon  the  American  colonies.  This 
ftill  continued,  though  in  a  iefsviolent  degree,  did  not  had  been  formerly  propofed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ; 

prevent  adminift ration  from  paying  that  attention  to  but  that  prudent  minifter  wifely  declined  to  enter  into 

4  N  2  fuch 
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Britain,  fuch  a  dangerous  affair,  faying,  that  he  would  leave  the 
>m-  /— j  taxation  of  the  colonies  to  thofe  who  came  after  him  in 
office.  The  reafon  given  for  fuch  a  proceeding  was 
the  defraying  the  necefl'ary  charges  of  defending  them, 
which,  though  extremely  reafonahle  in  itfelf,  was  done 
in  fuch  a  mariner  as  excited  a  flame  not  to  be  extinguifti- 
ed  but  by  a  total  lofs  of  the  authority  of  the  parent 
ftate.  Before  this  time,  indeed,  hints  had  been  thrown 
out,  that  it  was  not  impoffible  for  the  colonifts  to  with¬ 
draw  their  dependence  on  Britain  ;  and  fome  difputes 
had  taken  place  betwixt  the  different  provinces,  which 
were  quieted  only  by  the  fear  of  the  French,  and  feem- 
ed  to  prognolticate  no  good.  It  was  thought  proper 
therefore  now,  when  the  colonies  were  not  only  fecu- 
red  but  extended,  to  make  the  experiment  whether 
they  would  be  obedient  or  hot.  They  contained  more 
than  two  millions  of  people,  and  it  was  evidently  ne- 
ceffary  to  raife  a  revenue  from  fuch  a  numerous  body. 
Some  thought  it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke  them; 
but  to  this  it  was  replied  by  adminiftration,  that  the 
danger  muft  increafe  by  forbearance  ;  and  as  taxation 
was  indifpenfable,  the  fooner  the  experiment  was 
made,  the  better.  The  fatal  trial  being  thus  determi¬ 
ned,  an  aft  was  pafTed  for  preventing  fmuggling,  fo 
that  the  duties  laid  on  the  American  trade  might  come 
A<St  againft  into  the  hands  of  government.  At  this  time  an  illicit 
illicit  trade  trade  was  carried  on  betwixt  the  Britilh  and  Spanilh 
with  the  colonies,  which  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  law  and 
1  regulation  ;  and  was  no  lefs  difagreeable  to  the  Spa- 
ni(h  than  to  the  Britifh  court.  In  fome  refpefts,  how¬ 
ever,  the  fuppreffion  of  this  was  very  inconvenient,  and 
even  intolerable,  to  the  colonifts  ;  for  as  the  balance  of 
trade  with  Britain  was  againft  them,  it  was  impoffible 
they  could  procure  any  fpecie,  except  by  trading  with 
the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  were  paid  for  their 
goods  in  gold  and  filver.  This,  and  another„aft  requiring 
them  to  pay  certain  duties  in  cafli,  was  probably  the 
reafon  of  that  exceffive  refentment.  fhown  by  the  Ame- 
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Stamp  a<ft  ricans  to  government,  and  their  abfolute  refufal  to  fub- 
pafled.  mit  to  the  ftamp-aft  which  was  alfo  paffed  this  year. 

4g6  The  augmentaion  of  the  revenue  being  the  princi- 
Ifle  of  Man  pal  objeft  of  adminiftration  at  this  time,  the  fuppref- 
pnrehafed  flon  0f  fmuggling  at  home,  as  well  as  in  America,  was 
nfent°.Veni*  ta^en  *nt0  confederation.  Though  the  great  number 
of  cutters  and  other  veflels  fitted  out  by  government 
for  this  purpofe  had  produced  very  falutary  effefts,  the 
ifle  of  Man,  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Athol,  £nd 
was  not  fubjeft  to  the  cuftom-houfe  laws,  lay  fo  conve¬ 
niently  for  the  purpofes  of  fmuggling,  that  the  utmoft 
vigilance  of  government  was  not  fufficient  to  fupprefs 
it.  The  event  was  a  treaty  betwixt  government  and 
the  duke,  by  which  the  latter,  for  a  fum  of  money, 
ceded  all  the  fovereignty  in  the  ifland  he  could  claim, 
and  cutters  were  placed  on  the  coafts  and  in  the  har¬ 
bours  of  the  ifland  as  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom. 
A  general  This  difpofition  to  augment  the  revenue  by  all  pof- 
animofuy  Able  methods,  feems  to  have  ferved  to  keep  up  the  ge- 
againft  go-  neral  opinion  of  the  oppreffive  and  arbitrary  meafures 
bothinBri  a^out  t0  Pur^ued  by  government.  The  ill  humour 
tain  and  A-  patriots  ftill  continued  ;  and  the  ftamp 

nierica.  bills  were  received  in  America  with  the  utmoft  indig¬ 
nation.  The  arguments  for  and  againft  American 
taxation  are  now  of  no  importance  ;  and  the  particu-r 
lars  of  their  oppofition  are  related  under  the  article 
United  States  of  America.  Here  we  (hall  only  take 
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notice,  that  the  oppofition  of  the  colonifts  proved  very  Britain 
diftreffing  to  the  mother  country,  on  account  of  the  — — v— ■ 
vaft  fums  they  owed.  At  this  time  they  were  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  merchants  of  London  four  millions  Sterling  ; 
and  fo  ready  were  the  latter  to  give  them  credit,  that 
fome  of  the  American  legiflatures  pafTed  afts  againft 
incurring  fuch  credit  for  the  future.  A  petition  on 
the  fubjeft  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
but,  as  it  denied  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation,  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  read.  It  was  then  propofed,  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  that  the  agents  fhould  join 
in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  for  their  being  heard  by 
counfel  in  behalf  of  their  refpeftive  colonies  againft  the 
tax.  The  agents,  however,  not  thinking  themfelves 
empowered  to  grant  fuch  a  petition,  the  negcciation 
was  broken  off,  and  matters  went  on  in  America  as  we 
have  elfewhcre  related. 

In  other  refpefts,  the  miniftry  took  fuch  fteps  as  Vigorous 
were  undeniably  proper  for  fupporting  the  honour  and  conduct  d 
dignity  of  the  nation.  Some  encroachments  having 
been  made  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  fuch  remon- 
ftrances  were  made  to  their  refpeftive  courts,  that  fa- 
tisfaftion  was  quickly  made  ;  and  though  every  trifle 
was  fufficient  to  open  the  mouths  of  the  popular  party, 
it  was  impoffible  as  yet  to  find  any  juft  caufe  of  com¬ 
plaint.  The  difpofition  to  tumult  and  infurreftion, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  now  very  general.  The  infurree< 
filk-weavers  refiding  in  Spittalfields  being  diftreffed  fort^on  of  tfl 
want  of  employment,  which  they  fuppofed  to  proceed  Spittalfies 
from  the  clandeftine  importation  of  French  filks,  laid  weavers, 
their  cafe  before  his  majefty  in  the  year  1764,  who 
gracioufly  promifed  them  relief.  The  fufferers  were 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  public  ;  but  this  feemed 
to  render  the  matter  worfe,  by  confirming  them  in  ha¬ 
bits  of  indolence  and  idlenefs.  At  the  fame  time,  a 
bill,  which  was  fuppofed  to  tend  to  their  relief,  being 
thrown  out,  they  began  to  affemble  in  vaft  numbers, 
which,  gradually  increafing,  are  faid  to  have  amount¬ 
ed  at  laft  to  50,000  ;  feveral  diforders  were  committed, 
and  it  was  not  without  the  affiftance  of  the  foldiery, 
and  the  utmoft  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  that  the 
riot  could  be  fuppreffed. 

During  this  infurreftion  the  ferment  betwixt  the 
court  and  popular  parties  continued  with  unabated  vi¬ 
gour.  The  minifters  were  ftill  attacked  in  numberlefs 
publications,  and  accufed  as  beipg  merely  dependents 
and  fubftitutes  to  the  earl  of  Bute  ;  nor  could  the  ut¬ 
moft  care  on  the  part  either  of  that  nobleman  or  the 
minifters  blunt  the  (hafts  of  calumny  and  mifreprefenta- 
tion.  An  accident,  however,  how  produced  a  con-  Illneis  of 
fiderable  revolution  at  court,  though  it  had  very  little  the  king 
efftft  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  was  ar‘^.rjj8eB! 
an  illnefs  with  which  the  king  was  feized  in.  the  begin-  1 
ning  of  the  year,  which  filled  the  public  with  apprer 
henfions,  and  produced  a  bill  for  fettling  the  affairs  of. 
the  kingdom  in  cafe  of  the  crown  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  minor.  In  fettling  this  bill,  minifters  were 
faid  to  have  behaved  with  very  little  refpeft  to  the 
princefs-dowager  of  Wales,  and  induftrioufly  to  have  ^ 
excluded  her  from  a  (hare  of  the  government.  Thefe  Char.j 
proceedings  were  thought  in  a  great  meafure  to  have  miniftry. 
alienated  the  affeftion  of  his  majefty  from  the  miniftry, 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  great  favour:  Nor  did  their 
fubfequent  conduft  (how  them  to  be  at  all  defirous  of 
regaining  what  they  had  loft.  They  now  contrived  to 

have 
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Britain,  have  the  earl  of  Bute’s  brother  turned  out  of  a  very 

•Jr-y - luctative  poll  which  he  enjoyed  in  Scotland,  and  in 

which  he  had  never  given  the  leaft  caufe  of  complaint. 
A  ftep  of  this  kind  could  not  be  agreeable  to  his  ma- 
jelly,  nor  could  it  recommend  them  to  the  popular  party 
in  England,  who  always  manifefted  a  perfect  indiffe¬ 
rence  as  to  what  paffed  in  Scotland.  On  this  occafion 
lord  Chatham  is  faid  to  have  beeu  folicited  again  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  office  which  he  had  formerly  filled  fo  much  to 
JL QQ  the  fatisfadti.cn  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  declined  it. 
Hfinini-  A  new  minillry,  however,  was  foon  formed,  at  the 
l|l  recom-  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
hike'of  duke  of  Grafton  and  the  honourable  Mr  Conway,  bro- 
appointed  fecreta- 
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liner- °f  t^ler  to  the  earl  of  Hertford. 


diate  repeal  in  parliament.  The  lofs  of  Hie  duke  of  Britain. 
Cumberland  was  now  feverely  felt,  as  he  had  been  ac-  —— v— 
cullomed  to  afiift  adminiftration  with  his  advice,  and 
was  highly  refpedted  by  the  nation  for  his  good  fenfe. 

At  this  period,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  human  wif- 
dom could  have  prevented  theconfequences  which  enfued. 
Adminiftration  endeavoured,  as  much  as  perhaps  was 
poffible,  to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  either  of  ruihing 
inftantly  into  a  civil  war,  or  of  facrificing  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  or  nation  by  irrefolution  or  weaknefs. 

They  fufpended  their  opinion  until  they  fhould  receive 
certain  intelligence  from  the  American  governors  how 
affairs  flood  in  that  country  ;  and  their  letters  on  that 
occafion  ftill  do  them  honour.  The  oppofite  party 


ries  of  ftate,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  firft  lord  of  animadverted  feverely  on  this  conduct.  They  infilled 


the  exchequer,  apd  Mr  Dowdefwell  chancellor  and  un¬ 
der  trealurer  of  the  exchequer.  The  offiee  of  lord 
privy  feal  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  and 
all  other  places  were  filled  with  men  not  only  of  known 
integrity,  but  fuch  as  were  agreeable  to  the  people. 
Thefe  changes,  however,  were  not  yet  able  to  give 
fatisfaftion.  The  opinion  that  affairs' were  ftill  ma¬ 
naged  by  the  earl  of  Bute  continued  to  prevail,  and 


R  da¬ 
ft  lord  was  indultrioully  kept  up  by  the  political  writers  of  but  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  whatever. 


p 

1 

ffl- ftill  tjjC  t;me>  The  city  of  London  expreffed  their  dif- 
jg  u*1’  content  on  the  occafion  of  addrefling  his  majefty  on 
the  bitth  of  a  third  fon.  They  now  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  affuring  him  of  “  their  faithful  attachment 
to  his  royal  houfe,  and  the  true  honour  of  his  ci'own, 
» whenever  a  happy  ejlablijhment  of  public  meafures  Jhould 
prefent  a  favourable  occafion  ;  and  that  they  would  be 
ready  to  exert  their  utmoll  abilities  in  fupport  of  fuch 
wile  councils  as  apparently  tended  to  render  his  nia- 
jelty *8  reign  happy  and  glorious.” 

Thefe  expreflions  lliowed  fuch  an  evident  difappro- 
bation  of  his  majefty’s  choice,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  offend  both  king  and  minillry  ;  but  before  the  latter 
l.0yal  could  Ihow  any  token  of  refentment,  they  loft  their 
I  nefs  great  friend  and  patron  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  His 
jduke  of  death  happened  on  the  31ft  of  O&ober  1765.  fie 
per"  had  been  that  evening  affifting  at  one  of  thofe  councils 


on  having  the  moll  coercive  methods  immediately  put 
in  execution  for  enforcing  the  lawsin  which  they  them- 
fclves  had  fo  great  a  lhare ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  wilhed  matters  to  come  to  extremities  before  the 
fitting  down  of  parliament.  Pacific  meafures,  how-  It  i 
ever,  at  this  time  prevailed :  the  ftamp  adi  was  repeal- 
ed  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  another  was  made,  ,  declaring 
the  right  of  parliament  not  only  to  tax  the  colonies, 
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The  repeal  of  the  ftamp  adt  occafioned  univerfal  TVanquilh*- 
joy  both  in  Britain  and  America,  though,  as  parlia-  ty  is  not.  re- 
ment  in  fitted  upon  their  right  of  taxation,  which  the  bored  by  its- 
oppofite  party  denied,  matters  were  ftill  as  far  fro*i rel>ea  ‘ 
any  real  accommodation  as  ever-  This  ill  humour  of 
the  Americans  was  foon  after  augmented  by  the  duties 
laid  upon  glafs,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  imported 
into  their  country,  while  at  home  the  dearnefsof  pro- 
vifions,  and  feme  improper  fteps  taken  by  minillry  to 
remedy  the  evil,  kept  up  the  general  outcry  againlt 
them.  A  general  difpofition  to  tumult  and  riot  ftill 
continued  ;  and  unhappily  the  civil  power  now  feerried 
to  lofe  its  force,  and  a  general  anarchy,  under  the 
name  of  liberty,  to  be  approaching. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs  adminiftration  were  once  Return  of 
more  difturbed  by  the  appearance  of  Mr  Wilkes,  who  Mr  Wilkes*, 
had  returned  from  his  exile,  and,  on  the  diffolution  of  hisele&ion. 


frequently  held  in  order  to  put  matters  in  a  way  of  parliament  in  1768,  though  an  outlaw,  flood  candi¬ 


being  more  fpeedily  difpatched  by  the  privy  council ; 
where  being  feized  with  a  fudden  diforder  of  which 
he  had  fome  fymptoms  the  evening  before,  he  fell 
fenfelefs  in  the  arms  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  and 
expired  almoft  inltantaneoully.  His  death  was  great¬ 
ly  lamented,  not  only  by  their  majefties,  but  by  the 
whole  nation,  being  univerfally  efteemed  not  only  as  a 
brave  commander,  but  an  excellent  member  of  fociety, 
an  encourager  of  induftry,  and  an  adtive  promoter  of 
the  arts  of  peace. 

'uments  t^le  mean  t'me>  difeontents  which  inflamed 

knd  a-  the  American  colonies  continued  alfo  to  agitate 
ft  the  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.;  nor  indeed 
! P  was  it  reafonable  to  expedl  that  they  could  be  fatisfied 
in  their  prefent  condition  commerce  being  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  deftroyed,  manufadlures  at  a  Hand,  and  provi- 
fions  extravagantly  dear.  The  vaft  fums  owing  to  the 
,  Britifh  merchants  by  the  Americans  alfo  feverely  af- 
fedled  the  trading  and  manufadluring  part  of  the 
country.  Thefe,  amounting  to  feveral  millions,  the 
colonifts  abfolutely  refufed  to  pay,  unlefs  the  obnoxi¬ 
ous  laws  ihould  be  repealed.  Adminiftration  were 
therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  inftantly  enforcing  the 
ftamp  adt  by  fire  .and  fword,  or,  of  procuring  its  imm  e- 


date  for  the  city  of  London.  He  was  received  by  the 
populace  with  loud  acclamations,  and  feveral  merchants 
and  people  of  large  property  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  a 
fubfeription  was  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  defign  of  repre- 
fenting  the  city  of  London,  but  inftantly  declared 
liimfelf  a  candidate  for  Middkfex.  The.  tumults  and 
riots  which .  now  took  place  were  innumerable ;  and 
fuch  was  the  animofity  betwixt  the  two  parties*  that 
a  civil  war  feemed  to  be  threatened.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  of  any  particular  detail  of  thefe  tranfadtions.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  take  notice,  that  .on  a  legal  trial  the 
outlawry  of  Mr  Wilkes  was.reverfed,and  he  was  condem¬ 
ned  for  his  offences  to  pay  a  fine  of  L.  1000,  and  to  be 
imprifoned  for  twelve  months.  Being  idolized  by  the 
people,  however,  and  powerfully  fupported,  he  was 
repeatedly  chofen  member  for  Middlefex,  and  as  often 
rejedled  by  the  houfe  of  commons*.  The  tumults  on 
this  occafion  were  not  always  ended  without  bloodlhed'; 
and  the  interpofition  of  the  military  was  conftrued  by 
the  patriots  as  an  indication  of  a  defign  to  eftablilh 
minillerial  authority  by  the  meft  barbarous  methods. 
In  ftiori,  the  behaviour  of  the  people  of  England  and. 
America  was  at  tills  time  fo  very  much  alike,  that 

both.' 
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both  feemed  to  be  a&uated  by  one  fpirit,  and  the  rage  another  or  not.  From  the  behaviour  of  captain  Hunt  Britau’jJ  j 


of  the  Englifh  patriots  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
confirm  the  colonifts  in  their  difobedience. 

Difference  The  diffenlions  which  had  fo  long  prevailed  in  the 
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we  flrould  fuppofe  that  they  did  not ;  as  he  charged  ' 
the  commander  of  the  fchooner  to  depart  from  that 
coaft,  being  the  property  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 


with  Spain  kingdom  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by  the  other  Euro-  The  fchooner,  however,  foon  returned,  bringing  an 
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pean  powers,  particularly  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
iflands^  d  Both  had  applied  tliemfelves  with  affiduity  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  marine;  and  many  began  to  prognofti- 
cate  an  attack  from  one  or  other  or  both  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions.  The  Spaniards  firft  Ihowed  an  inclination  to 
#  come  to  a  rupture  with  Britain.  The  fuhjeft  in  dif- 

hnJ'^  Fa!l  Pute  was  a  fettlement  formed  on  Falkland’s  iflands*, 
iJIanJi.  near  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  American  conti- 
,00  nent.  A  fcheme  of  this  kind  had  been  thought  of  as 
An  Englifh  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  it  was  not  till  af- 
fettlement  ter  [orcj  Anfon’s  voyage  that  much  attention  had 
proTofed  been  paid  to  it.  In  the  printed  account  of  it,  his 
on  thefe  lordfhip  fhowed  the  danger  incurred  by  our  navigators 
iflaads.  through  the  treachery  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Bralil 


officer  from  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  gave 
the  like  warning  to  captain  Hunt  to  depart  from  the 
coaft,  as  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  .Some  alter¬ 
cation  enfued ;  but  captain  Hunt,  not  choofing  to  carry 
matters  to  extremities,  fet  fail  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  June  1770. 

At  the  departure  of  captain  Hunt,  two  frigates  The  Spa; 
were  left  at  Falkland’s  iflands.  One  of  thefe  was  loftniards 
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a  Spanilh  frigate  arrived  at  the  Englifh  fettlement  leaVg  ^ 
named  Fort  Egmont,  with  a  number  of  guns  and  other  iflands.  ■' 


warlike  utenfils  for  carrying  on  a  regular  fiegc.  In 
three  days,  four  other  frigates  arrived,  laden  in  the 
fame  manner;  fo  that  the  Englifh  commander,  captain 


and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  to  Farmer,  finding  all  rcfiftance  vain,  was  obliged  to  capi- 


difeover  fome  place  more  to  the  foulhward,  where  lhips 
might  be  fupplied  with  neceflaries  for  their  voyage 
round  Cape  Horn  ;  and,  among  others,  he  pointed  out 
Falkland’s  iflands  as  eligible  for  this  purpofe  When 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  his  lordfhip  alfo  forwarded 
the  fcheme  as  much  as  poffible;  and  fome  preparations 
were  made  for  putting  it  in  execution:  but  as  it  met 
with  oppofition  at  home,  and  gave  offence  to  the  court 
of  Madrid,  it  was  laid  afide  till  the  year  1764,  when  it 
was  revived  by  lord  Egmont.  Commodore  Byron 
being  then  fent  out  with  proper  neceflaries,  took  pof- 
feffion  of  them  in  the  name  of  his  majefty,  and  repre- 
fented  them  in  a  favourable  light ;  while  his  fucceflor, 
captain  M‘Bride,  affirmed,  that  the  foil  was  utterly  in- 
J0I  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the  climate  intolerable. 

A  French  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  iflands  in  queftion  had  attradl- 
colony  fet-  ed  alfo  the  notice  of  the  French.  So  low,  however, 
ties  there.  }ja(j  t^e  nati0n  been  reduced  by  the  late  war,  that  no 
projedt  of  the  kind  Could  yet  be  put  in  execution  at 
the  public  expence.  M.  Bougainville,  therefore,  with 
the  affiftance  of  his  friends,  undertook  to  form  a  fet¬ 
tlement  on  Falkland’s  iflands  at  their  own  rifk.  The 
fcheme  was  put  in  execution  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1764;  and  a  fettlement  formed  on  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  fame  ifland  where  comtnodore  Byron  had 
eftablifhed  an  Englifh  colony  on  the  weftern  fide.  His 
account  of  the  country  was  ftill  more  favourable  than 
that  of  the  Englifh  commander  ;  but  as  the  projedl 
had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  other  difeoveries 
and  advantages,  which  probably  did  not  turn  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  expectation,  the  French  adventurers  foon 
became  weary  of  their  new  colony ;  to  which  alfo  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  greatly  offend- 
50a  ed,  did  not  a  little  contribute.  M.  Bougainville, 
They  aban  therefore,  being  reimburled  In  his  expences,  and  the 
Spaniards  French  having  given  up  every  claim  of  difeovery  or 
right  of  poffeffion,  the  Spaniards  landed  fome  troops  in 
1766,  took  poffeffion  of  the  fort  buih  by  the  French, 
and  changed  the  r.ame  of  the  harbour  from  Port  Louis 
to  Port  Solidad. 


tulate.  The  Englifh  were  ordered  to  depart  within 
limited  time,  carrying  with  them  what  ftores  they 
could ;  and  the  Spanilh  commander  declared  himfelf 
anfwerable  for  what  they  fhould  leave  on  the  ifland. 

The  time  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Port  Egmont  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  governor;  and  for  the  greater 
fecurity,  the  rudder  was  taken  off  from  captain  Far¬ 
mer’s  fhip,  and  kept  on  fhore  till  the  appointed  period; 
after  which  the  frigate  wa3  permitted  to  depart, 'and  in 
70  days  arrived  at  Portfinouth.  504 

An  infult  to  the  Britifh  flag,  fo  audacious,  feemed  Parliam* 
to  render  war  inevitable  unlefs  proper  reparation  was  j 
very  fpeedily  made.  I:  was  accordingly  mentioned  in  iatjrg  to 
the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  November  13th  1 7 70  ;  this  affai, 
and  an  immediate  demand  of  fatisfadtion  for  the  injury 
was  promiled,  and  that  the  neccffary  preparations  for 
war,  which  had  been  begun,  fhould  not  be  difeontinued. 

The  affairs  of  America  were  alfo  taken  notice  of, 
where  grounds  of  complaint  ftill  exifted,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  ceffation  of  thofe  combinations  which  had  di- 
ftreffed  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Tiiefe  pro- 
mifes,  with  regard  to  the  affair  of  Falkland’s  iflands, 
however,  were  far  from  giving  general  fatisfa&ion. 

The  fpeech,  as  the  work  of  miniftry,  was  moll  violent¬ 
ly  attacked  by  oppofition ;  and  an  addrefs  in  anfwer 
to  it,  it  was  faid,  would  be  an  eulogium  on  minifters 
who  did  not  deferve  it.  News  had  arrived,  they  faid, 
from  Falkland’s  iflands  in  June,  which  fufficiently  de- 
monftrated  the  defigns  of  Spain ;  and  Gibraltar  and  Mi¬ 
norca  were  left  open  to  the  attacks  of  that  power, 
without  any  preparation  being  made  on  our  part  to  re¬ 
fill  them.  The  whole  condudt  of  the  miniftry  was  faid 
to  be  pufillanimous  ;  and  the  love  of  peace,  which  was 
given  out  as  the  reafon  of  their  unwillingnefs  to  refent 
the  injury,  was  treated  with  contempt. 

A  motion  was  now  made  in  both  houfes  for  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  condudt  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occa- 
fion,  and  that  all  the  papers  and  letters  relative  to  it 
fhould  be  laid  before  parliament.  The  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  was  oppofed  by  miniftry,  who  infilled  that  the 


In  the  year  1769,  captain  Hunt  of  the  Tamar  fri-  laws  of  negociation  precluded  the  idea  of  expofing 
gate,  happening  to  be  on  a  cruize  off  Falkland’s  any  letters  or  papers  fent  in  confidence  while  the  nego- 


iflands,  fell  in  with  aSpanffh  fchooner  which  had  been  ciation  was  depending;  and  they  afferted  that  the  king 


at  Port  Solidad.  During  all  this  time,  it  is  uncertain 
.whether  the  Britifh  and  Spanilh  fettlers  knew  of  one 


of  Spain  had  difavowed  the  condudt  of  his  officer,  and 
promifed  fatisfadtion.  It  would  have  been  rafh,  they 
5  faid, 
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;i5ritain.  laid,  to  proceed  to  extremities  betwixt  the  two  crowns, 
'T  ""  when  perhaps  the  officer  only  was  to  blame;  but  if, 
after  remonftrance,  the  court  of  Spain  refufed  fatisfac- 
tion,  we  were  then  authorifed  to  force  that  juftice 
which  was  refufed  in  an  amicable  manner. 

|  5°5  Some  time  before  this,  Mr  Harris,  the  Engliffi  mi- 
fs°wit"h  n>fter  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  difpatched  a  letter  to 
Spaniflilord  Weymouth,  informing  him  that  a  fhiphad  arrived 
aafTador.  from  Buenos  Ayres  with  an  account  of  the  intended 
expedition  againft  Port  Egmont,  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed,  and  the  rime  fixed  for  its  departure  ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  afTerted  by  prince  Mafe- 
rans,  the  Spaniffi  ambaffador,  that  he  had  every  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  em¬ 
ployed  force  at  Port  Egmont  without  any  orders;  and 
hoped  that,  by  difavowing  this  proceeding,  he  might 
prevent  any  mifunderftanding  betwixt  the  two  king¬ 
doms.  To  this  his  lordfliip  replied  in  a  fpirited  manner, 
afking,  among  other  things,  Whether  the  prince  had 
any  orders  to  difavow  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  ? 
And,  on  his  reply  in  the  negative,  a  formal  difavowal 
was  demanded.  After  fome  time,  his  lordffiip  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  prince  had  orders  to  difavow  any  par¬ 
ticular  orders  given  to  Mr  Bucarelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fay,  that  he  had 
afted  agreeably  to  his  general  inftruftions  and  oath  as 
governor  ;  that  the  ifland  ffiould  be  reftored;  and  that 
it  was  expefted  the  king  of  Britain  would,  on  his  part, 

'  difavow  the  conduft  of  captain  Hunt,  whofe  menace 
had  induced  the  governor  to  aft  as  he  did. 

This  reply  did  not  by  any  means  prove  agreeable 
and  foon  after  the  conduft  of  the  court  of  Spain  be¬ 
came  fo  fufpicious,  that  Mr  Harris  was  ordered  to  quit 
the  court  of  Madrid  ;  and  the  correfpondence  between 
prince  Maferans  and  the  court  of  England  was  no 
j  longer  continued.  About  this  time  lord  Weymouth 
refigned  his  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of 
Rochford  ;  and  the  affair  of  Falkland’s  iflands  was  no 
longer  openly  fpoken  of-  On  the  fitting  down  of  the 
parliament,  January  2 2d  1771,  however,  it  was  again 
brought  before  the  houfe,  and-the  declaration  of  the 
Spaniffi  ambaffadop,  with  Rochford’s  acceptance,  were 
announced.  Prince  Maferans  then  difavowed,  in  the 
name  of  his  mafter,  the  violence  ufed  at  Port  Egmont; 
to  the  reftitution  of  which  he  agreed,  and  hoped  that 
■  this  reftitution  would  be  looked  upon  as  ample  fatis- 
faftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  not  affefting  the  que- 
ftion  concerning  the  prior  fovereignty  of  the  iflands. 
This  produced  a  new  demand  for  copies  of  all  papers, 
letters,  and  declarations  of  every  kind  relative  to  Falk¬ 
land’s  iflands :  but  though  it  was  now  feemingiy  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  oppofite  party  affirmed  that  it  was  ftill 
only  in  part ;  for  befides  a  chafm  of  near  two  months, 
during  which  time  there  was  no  account  whatever,  none 
of  the  copies  of  the  claims  or  reprefentations  made  by 
the  court  of  Spain,  fince  the  firft  fettlement  of  the 
iflands,  were  given  up.  Thus  a  fufpicion  was  produ- 

!ced,  that  the  concealment  of  thefe  papers,  and  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  might  proceed 
from  fome  mifeonduft  during  the  periods  in  queilion  ; 
and  which  adminiftration  was  willing  to  conceal  from 
the  world.  To  thefe  objections  it  was  replied,  that 
every  paper  which  could  be  found  in  the  feveral  offices 
had  been  prefented  ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  any 
;  correfpondence  between  the  two  courts,  of  which  no 


notice  was  taken  in  them,  it  muft  have  been  verbal ;  Brirain. 

but,  at  any  rate,  there  were  papers  fufficimt  to  enable  ' - v—— * 1 

the  houfe  to  determine  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
their  conduft  throughout  the  whole  tranfaftion  ;  for 
every  thing  decifive  or  explicit  was  in  writing,  and 
every  writing  was  laid  before  them. 

All  thefe  excufes,  however,  could  not  yet  fatisfy 
opposition.  It  was  reported,  and  generally  believed, 
that  France  had  interpofed  in  the  affair  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  a  motion  was  made  to  addrefs  his  majefty 
for  information  whether  any  fucli  interference  had  ta¬ 
ken  place,  and  of  what  nature  it  was,  or  in  what  man¬ 
ner  it  had  been  condufted.  The  minifter  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  fuch  interference  ;  but  it  was  in- 
fifted  that  this  was  infufficient  ;  that  the  word  of  the 
king  was  requifite,  as  that  of  the  minifter  could  not  be 
fatisfaftory,  even  fuppofing  him  to  be  upright.  It  did 
not,  however,  appear  that  any  correfpondence  in  writ¬ 
ing  had  taken  place  betwixt  the  two  courts ;  and.  when 
the  minifter  was  afleed,  whether  France  had  ever  inter¬ 
pofed  as  mediator  ?  he  anfwered,  that  “  England  had 
not  employed  France  in  that  capacity  ;  but  that  the 
word  interpofed  was  of  a  meaning  too  vague  for  direft 
explanation  ;  and  it  was  unufual  to  demand  verbal  ne- 
gociations,  while  papers  were  laid  before  them  :  That 
as  all  Europe  had  an  eyre  to  the  compromifing  of  diffe¬ 
rences  betwixt  dates,  it  was  not  to  be  fiappofed  that 
France  would  be  altogether  filent ;  but  nothing  (fays 
he)  diffionourable  has  ever  paffed.”  Oppoiition  dill 
infided  that  they  had  a  right  to  have  an  account  of 
verbal  negociations  a3  well  as  others  ;  and  that  if  this 
right  was  given  up,  a  minifter  had  no  more  to  do,  when 
he  wiffied  to  promote  an  infid  ious  meafure,  than  to 
conduft  it  by  verbal  correfpondence.  The  motion, 
however,  was  loft  by  a  great  majority  in  both  houfes. 

This  manner  of  deciding  the  queilion  was  fo  far  from  A  general) 
allaying  the  general  ferment,  that  it  rendered  it  much  ‘''Batisfac- 
worfe.  The  tranfaftion  was  confidered  as  entirely  dif- 
graceful  to  the  Britiffi  nation  ;  nor  were  all  the  argu-  jn  which^ 
ments  that  could  be  ufed  by  the  minifterial  party  in  any  the  affair  is 
degree  fufficient  to  overthrow  the  general  opinion,  terminated. 
The  reftitution  of  the  ifland  was  thought  to  be  an  in¬ 
adequate  recompenfe  for  the  affront  that  had  been  of¬ 
fered  ;  and  the  objeftions  to  it  were  urged  on  a  motion 
for  an  addrefs  to  return  thanks  for  the  communication 
of  the  Spaniffi  declaration,  and  to  teftify  their  fatisfac- 
tion  with  the  redrefs  that  had  been  obtained.  This 
addrefs  was  not  carried  without  confrderable  difficul¬ 
ty,  and  produced  a  proteft  from  19  peers.  On  the 
part  of  Spain,  however,  every  part  of  the  agreement 
was  oftenfibly  fulfilled;  Port  Egmont  was  reftored,  and  The  fettle- - 
the  Britiffi  once  more  took  pofteffion  of  it,  though  it ment  find- 
was  in  a  ffiort  time  after  evacuated,  according  to  a  ^al3an<icnt' 
private  agreement,  as  was  fufpefted,  between  miniftry 
and  the  court  of  Spain;  but  of  this  no  evidence  ever 
appeared  to  the  public. 

In  other  refpefts,  the  greateft  difeoutents  raged 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  fire  which  happened  at 
Portfmouth  in  the  year  1770  excited  numberlefs  jea- 
loufies,  and  was  by  fome  imputed  to  our  enemies  on  the 
continent.  The  affair  of  the  Middlefex  eleftion  was 
never  forgot;  and,  notwithftanding  many  repulfe3,  the 
city  of  London  ftill  ventured  to  prefent  new  petitions 
to  the  throne.  In  one  prefented  this  year  by  Mr 
Beckford,  the  lord  mayor  at  that  time,  they  lamented 
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the  heavy  difpleafure  under  which  they  feemed  to  have  he  is  at  no  time  tempted  to  fwerve  from  the  laws  of  Britain 
fallen  with  his  majefty,  and  renewed  a  petition,  fre-  confidence  and  equity.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give 
quently  prefented  before,  concerning  a  diffolution  of  what  name  he  pleafes  to  a  paper,  and  call  it  feditious 
parliament.  This,  however,  met  with  a  very  unfavour-  or  treafonable  ;  then,  without  the  interference  of  a 
able  anfwer  :  his  majefty  informed  the  lord  mayor,  that  jury, he  proceeds  to  try  the  offender  ;  who,  though  he 
his  fentiments  on  that  fubjedt  continued  unchanged ;  may  be  acquitted,  may  neverthelefs  be  ruined  by  the 

and  that  “  he  fliould  ill  deferve  the  title  of  Father  of  expences  attending  his  juftification.”  Examples  were 

his  people,  fliould  he  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  on  cited  on  this  occafion  of  very  flagrant  oppreflion  and 
to  make  fuch  an  ufe  of  his  prerogative  as  he  could  not  injuftice  from  this  very  power  :  the  laws,  it  was  faid, 
but  think  inconflftent  with  the  intereft,  and  dangerous  were  become  changeable  at  the  pleafure  of  a  judge  ; 

to  the  conftitution,  of  the  kingdom.”  Mr  Beckford  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubje&  was  taken  from  him, 

ofMr^edt was  k  ^ar  from  kemg  difheartened  by  this  anfwer,  that  whenever  he  became  obnoxious  to  his  fuperiors.  As 

ford  to  his  he  demanded  leave  to  fpeak  to  the  king ;  which  being  tthefe  proceedings  had  therefore  been  the  caufe  of  very 

majefty.  obtained,  he  made  a  fpeech  of  confiderable  length,  and  general  complaint,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  houie  of 

concluded  with  telling  his  majefty,  that  “  whoever  had  commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  explaining  and  amend- 

already  dared,  or  fliould  hereafter  endeavour,  by  jalfe  ing  an  aft  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary 

infinuations  and  fuggeftions,  to  alienate  his  majefty’s  to  prevent  invidious  informations,  and  for  the  more 

nffr-fl-inns  frnm  bis  loval  fnbieAs  in  creneral.  and  the  pafv  reverfal  of  outlawries  in  the  court  of  kind’s  bench. 
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Remark- 


affe&ions  from  his  loyal  fubje&s  in  general,  and  the 
city  of  London  in  particular,  was  an  enemy  to  his 
majefty’s  perfon  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public 
peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  conftitution  as  it 
was  eftabliflied  at  the  glorious  revolution.”  To  this 
no  anfwer  was  made,  though  it  gave  great  offence : 
and  when  Mr  Beckford  went  afterwards  to  St  James’s 
with  an  addrefs  on  the  queen’s  fafe  delivery  of  a  prin- 
cefs,  he  was  told,  that  “  as  his  lordftiip  had  thought 
fit  to  fpeak  to  his  majefty  after  his  anfwer  to  the  late 
remonftrance;  as  it  was  unufual,  his  majefty  defired 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  might  happen  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

This  behaviour  of  Mr  Beckford  was  by  many  of  the 
court  party  cenfured  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  indecent, 
‘mpudent,  and  little  ftiort  of  high  trea- 


eafy  reverfal  of  outlawries  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  ^ 
This  motion  was  reje&ed  by  a  great  majority  ;  the  Reje<fti.i 
minifterial  party  urging,  that  the  power  of  the  attor¬ 
ney  general  was  the  fame  that  ever  it  had  been,  and 
founded  on  common  law.  The  abufe  of  power  was 
no  argument  againft  the  legal  exercife  of  it  ;  it  was 
dangerous  to  overthrow  eftabliflied  cuftoms ;  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  attorney-general  were  cognizable  by  par¬ 
liament,  which  controul  mull  for  ever  prevent  a  licen¬ 
tious  exertion  of  his  power,  &c. 

Thefe  arguments,  however,  even  with  the  reje&ion  Difputi 
of  the  motion,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  on  concern! 
this  head.  The  courts  of  juftice  themfelves  were  at^e_ 
th?3  time  held  up  in  a  very  defpicable  light,  on  ac-  juage#. 
count  of  fome  late  decifions  which  had  been  deemed 
contrary  to  law  and  ufual  practice.  By  thefe  the 


unprecedented) 

fon  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  on  the  fame  ac-  judges  had  affumed  a  power  of  determining  whether 
count  raffed  to  the  higheft  pinnacle  of  popular  favour,  paper  was  a  libel  or  not ;  and  the  bufinefs  .of  the  jury 

5 10  He  did  not  long,  however,  enjoy  the  applaufe  of  the  was  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  fail  regard¬ 
's  death,  people,  dying  within  a  fliort  time  after  he  made  the  ing  its  publication  ;  and  thus  it  was  faid  to  have  ap- 

celebrated  fpeech  above  mentioned,  and  his  death  was  peared,  that  the  judges  had  it  in  their  power  to  punifli 

reckoned  an  irreparable  loft  to  the  whole  party.  Se-  a  man  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  publifliing  a  pa- 

veral  other  petitions  were  prefented  on  the  fubjeft  of  per,  whether  feditious  or  not.  Lord  Chatham,  in  a 

popular  grievances;  but  the  perpetual  negleCt  with  fpeech  on  the  Middlefex  election,  took  occafion  to 

which  they  were  treated  at  laft  brought  that  mode  of 
application  into  difufe.  A  new  fubjedft  of  contention, 
however,  now  offered  itfelf.  The  navy  was  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  the  failors  every  where  avoided  the  fer- 


mention  thefe  abufes;  and  was  anfwered  by  lord  Manf- 
field,  who  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly 
pointed  at.  The  former,  however,  was  fo  little  con¬ 
vinced  by  his  anfwer,  that  he  drew  from  it  an  addi- 


:.  Towards  the  end  of  Augult  16  fliips  of  the  line  tional  confirmation  of  his  own  arguments ;  and  moved 

were  ready  to  put  to  fea  ;  but  the  legality  of  prefs  war-  that  a  day  fliould  be  appointed  for  taking  into  confi- 

rants  being  queftioned,  the  manning  of  them  became  deration  the  conduct  of  the  judges ;  in  which  he  was 

a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  new  lord  Mayor, 
jTI  Brafs  Crofby,  refufed  to  back  the  warrants  ;  which  pro- 
Bropofals  ved  a  vexatious  matter  to  the  miniftry.  They  were 
for  redu-1  further  provoked  by  the  unbounded  liberty  to  which 
^owenof  t;ke  prefs  had  been  carried,  and  the  mode  of  proceed- 
theattorney  ing  againft  fome  libellers  had  produced  many  com-  notice  next  day,  that  on  Monday  he  would  communicate 

general.  plaints  regarding  the  powers  of  the  attorney  gene-  to  the  houfe  of  lords  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  importance ; 

ral.  He  had  filed  informations  and  carried  on  profe-  but,  when  that  day  came,  he  produced  nothing  but  a 

cutions  ex  officio ,  without  going  through  the  forms  ob-  paper  containing  the  cafe  of  Woodfall  the  printer  as 

ferved  in  all  other  cafes. — “  This  (it  was  faid  by  the  tried  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  that  whoever  pleafed 

patriotic  party)  was  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  '  "™* 

free  government.  No  power  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  private  liberty,  nor  to  the  virtue  or  principles  .of  him 
who  enjoys  it.  The  attorney  a&s  under  a  minifter, 
and  his  fenfe  of  duty  mull  be  very  ftrong,  or  his  inde- 


ably  feconded  by  the  late  lord  chancellor.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  accordingly  moved  for  on  December  6th 
1770,  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  but,  after  much  de¬ 
bate,  was  reje&ed  by  184  to  76.  The  affair,  however, 
did  not  yet  feem  to  be  terminated.  Lord  Mansfield  gave 


might  read  or  take  copies  of  it.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  exceedingly  frivolous,  and  greatly  difap- 
pointed  the  expectations  of  the  whole  houfe.  His 
lordftiip  was  afked,  whether  he  meant  that  the  paper 
fliould  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe  or  not? 


pendence  very  thoroughly  fecured  by  contentment,  if  To  which  lie  anfwered,  that  he  had  no  fuch  intention, 
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but 
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Britain  but  only  that  it  fhould  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  roar.  In  the  mean  time  the  lords,  who  had  juft  left  Britain- 

—— V— '  clerk :  on  which  the  affair  weuld  probably  have  been  the  houfe  of  peers,  had  gone  to  the  lower  houfe,  where  -~v*~ 

overlooked  altogether,  had  not  the  late  lord  chancel-  they  were  liftening  to  the  debates,  when  the  com- 
lor,  who  all  along  ltrongly  fupported  the  motion,  flood  moners,  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
up  to  accufe  lord  Mansfield,  from  the  very  paper  to  arrived  full  of  indignation,  and  making  loud  com- 
which  he  appealed,  of  a  pradlice  repugnant  to  the  law  plaints  of  the  affront  they  had  received.  This  was  re- 

of  England.  Hence  be  took  occafion  to  propofe  fented  by  turning  out  indiferiminately  all  the  fpetla- 

fome  queries  relative  to  the  power  of  juries,  and  chal-  tors;  among  whom  were  the  18  peers  juft  mentioned, 
lenged  his  antagonift  to  a  debate  either  at  that  time  who  were  thus  fhut  out  from  both  houfes.  The  affair 
or  foon  after.  But  this  method  of  proceeding  was  terminated  in  a  mifunderftanding  betwixt  the  two 
complained  of  as  too  precipitate,  and  an  excufe  was  houfes,  which  continued  during  the  whole  feffion, 
likewife  made  for  not  afiigning  a  day  for  the  debate  Sixteen  lords  joined  in  a  proteff,  and  in  the  warm- 
at  any  other  time  ;  fo  that  the  matter  foon  funk  into  eft  terms  cenfured  the  treatment  they  had  met  with, 
oblivion.  It  was,  however,  loudly  talked  of  without  as  well  as  the  unprecedented  behaviour  of  admini- 
doors;  and  the  judges,  who  had  already  fallen  much  in  ftration,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  fupprefs  the  free- 
the  eftimation  of  the  people,  now  became  much  more  dom  of  argument,  and  render  the  conduft  of  the 
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houfe  an  object  of  cenfure  and  ridicule  to  the  whole 
world. 

After  the  difeuflion  of  the  affair  cf  Falkland’s  illands  Monftrom 
in  the  manner  already  related,  a  moll  unheard  of  in-  mltance  of 
fiance  of  corruption  was  laid  before  parliament  in  the 
borough  of  New  Shoreham  in  Suflex.  The  conteft  shorehaia. 


obnoxious.  Pamphlets  were  printed  containing  the 
mod  fevere  accufations ;  companions  were  made  be¬ 
twixt  fome  of  the  law  lords  and  their  predeceffors,  and 
even  the  print-fhops  were  filled  with  ridiculous  and  fa- 
tirical  piftures. 

An  accident  which  took  place  foon  after  contri¬ 
buted  alfo  greatly  to  leffen  the  chara&er  not  only  of  was  occafioned  by  the  returning  officer,  Mr  Roberts, 

fhe  houfe  of  t}ie  m;nifterial  party,  but  even  that  of  both  houfes  of  having  returned  a  candidate  with  only  37  votes,  when 

M<is'  parliament  taken  colle&ively,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  the  other  had  87;  and,  on  bringing  him  to  trial  for 

to  an  extreme  degree ;  and  indeed  it  mult  be  owned  this  ftrange  proceeding,  the  following  feene  of  villany 

that  nothing  could  be  more  derogatory  to  the  honour  was  laid  open.  A  great  number  of  the  freemen  of  the 

of  the  firft  affembly  of  the  nation,  or  to  that  of  the  borough  had  formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety  called 

individuals  who  compofed  it.  A  motion  was  made 
on  the  10th  of  December  1770  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chefttr,  that  an  addrefs  be-  prefented  to  his  majefty, 
that  he  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  give  orders  for 


the  Chrijiian  Society  or  Club ;  but,  inllead  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  character  indicated  by  this  title,  it  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  returning  officer,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  it,  that  it  was  employed  only  for  the  pur- 


quickening  our  preparations  for  defence  in  the  Weft  pofes  of  venality.  Afeleft  committee  of  the  members 
Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  particularly  for  were  appointed  to  fell  the  borough  to  the  higheft  bid- 
fecuring  the  pofts  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  But  der.  The  committee  men  never  appeared  at  ele&ions 
while  his  grace  was  defcanting  on  the  negligence  of  themfelves,  but  gave  orders  to  the  reft,  and  directed 
miniftry  in  leaving  pofts  of  fuch  importance  in  a  de-  them  how  to  vote ;  and,  after  the  ele&ion  was  over, 
fencelefs  ftate,  he  was  fuddenly  interrupted  by  lord  {hared  the  profits  among  themfelves.  Though  all  this 
Gower,  who  infilled  on  having  the  houfe  immediately  was  clearly  proved,  the  returning  officer  was  difmiffed 
cleared  of  all  but  thofe  who  had  a  right  to  fit  there,  with  only  a  reprimand  from  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe 
“When  motions  (faid  he)  are  thus  brought  in  by  fur-  of  commons,  for  having  trefpaffed  upon  the  forms  to 
prize,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  houfe  as  to  be  facredly  obferved  by  a  returning  officer.  A  more 
their  contents,  it  is  tmpoffible  but  fuch  things  may  fevere  punilhment,  however,  was  referved  for  the  bo- 
be  fpoken  as  are  improper  for  the  general  ear ;  efpeci-  rough,  and  thofe  wretches  who  had  affumed  the  name 
ally  as  the  enemy  may  have  fpies  in  the  houfe,  in  or-  of  the  Chrijiian  Club.  A  motion  for  an  inquiry  being 
der  to  convey  fecret  intelligence,  and  expofe  the  na-  carried  unanimoufly,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  incapa- 
kednefs  of  our  pofftffions.”  His  lordlhip  was  an-  citate  81  freemen  of  this  borough,  whofe  names  were 
fwered  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  who  complained  of  mentioned,  from  ever  voting  at.parliamentary  elec- 
the  interruption  given  to  the  duke  of  Manchefter  as  tions;  and,  for  the  more  effe&ually  preventing  bribery 
a  proceeding  both  irregular  and  infidious.  This  pro-  and  corruption,  the  attorney  general  was  ordered  to 
duced  a  confiderable  degree  of  altercation,  and  the  profecute  the  committee  belonging  to  the  Chriftian 
erv  of  “  Clear  the  houfe  1”  refounded  from  all  quar-  club:  the  members  were  allowed  counfel,  and  many' 
ters.  Several  members- attempted  to  fpeak,  but  find-  different  opinions  were  offered  regarding  the  mode  of 
ing  it  impoflible,  and  piqued  at  this  lhameful  beha-  punilhment.  Some  were  mercifully  inclined  only  to 
viour,  18  or  19  of  them  left  the  houfe  in  a  body,  reprimand  them,  while  others  propofed  to  disfranchife 
The  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  then  prefent  the  borough ;  however,  the  bill  for  incapacitation  was 
the  houfe  were  not  only  commanded  to  depart,  but  fome  of  the  paffed  at  length,  though  it  did  not  receive  the  royal 
31  >f commons ior{js  went  perfonally  to  the  bar,  and  infilled  on  their  affent  till  the  laft  day  of  the  feffion.  5*7 

fronted,  ieav;ng  the  houfe  immediately.  Tliefe  unfortunate  The  unbounded  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs  now  cal-J^.™*^ 
!Lns  a°mif-  members  alleged  in  excufe,  that  they  attended  with  a  led  the  attention  of  parliament,  though  the  evil  ap-nefsofth‘ 
Lnderftand- bill,  and  were  there  in  the  difeharge  of  their  duty;  peared  in  a  manner  incapable  of  being  checked.  At  prefs. 

Ug  betwixt  but  this  availed  nothing,  they  were  permptorily  or- 
I' he  two  (jere(j  t0  withdraw  till  their  meffage  fhould  be  deliver¬ 
ed  ;  and,  after  going  through  the  ufuai  forms,  were 
turned  out  of  doors  amidft  the  greateft  tumult  and  up- 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 


this  time  neither  rank  nor  character  were  any  fecurity 
againft  the  voice  of  calumny  from  one  party  or  other ; 
and  indeed  it  was  hard  to  fay  on  what  fide  the  molt 
intemperate  violence  appeared.  The  miniftry,  how- 
4  O  ever, 
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Britain,  ever,  provoked  by  a  ’long  courfe  of  oppofition,  made  the  ferjeant  had  refufed  to  find  bail ;  however,  he  was  Britain. 

*  - « -  the  loudeft  complaints  of  the  freedoms  taken  with  their  immediately  releafed  upon  the  bail  being  given.  v— " 

names;  while  it  was  retorted  by  oppofition,  that  the  a-  By  this  affront,  not  only  the  majority, but  many  of 
bufe  from  one  quarter  was  as  great  as  from  the  other,  the  popular  party  alfo  were  greatly  irritated  :  how- 
Some  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  complained  ever,  the  members  in  oppofition  took  care  to  lay  all 
that  their  speeches  had  been  mifreprefented  in  the  pa-  the  blame  on  the  abfurd  condnft  of  adminiftration  with 
pers,  and  endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  the  praftice  of  regard  to  the  Middlefex  eleftion  ;  in  confequence  of 
printing  them.  It  was  now  confidered  as  a  matter  which  they  had  incurred  fuch  a  general  odium,  that 
contrary  to  the  (landing  order  of  the  houfe  to  print  the  people  thwarted  every  rneafure  propofed  by  them, 
the  fpeeches  of  the  members  of  parliament  at  all ;  and  and  eluded  and  defpifed  their  power  on  every  occafion, 
jjg  a  motion  for  calling  two  of  the  principal  printers  to  The  lord  mayor  was  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe  next  Proceed- 
Conteft  of  account  was  carried  by  a  confiderable  majority.  The  day  ;  at  which  time  he  pleaded  that  he  had  afted  in  jn.g3  againf 
the  houfe  of  pr;nters,  however,  did  not  attend  the  fummons  of  the  no  manner  of  way  inconfiftent  with  the  duties  of  his 
eotnmons  meflenger  ;  and  a  final  order  for  their  appearance  was  office  ;  as,  by  an  oath  which  he  took  when  entering 
r^uers"6  directed  to  be  left  at  their  houfes,  and  declared  to  be  ^  in  »*>»  f«n,o,;r»0 

*  fufficient  notice  when  left  at  their  houfes.  The  dif- 
obedience  of  the  printers  on  this  occafion  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  heightened  by  the  favour  they  hoped  to  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  popular  party  ;  and  indeed  it  “  “ 


upon  it,  he  was  bound  to  preferve  the  franchifes  of  the 
city,  and  his  conduft  was  farther  to  be  vindicated  from 
the  terms  of  the  city  charters,  a3  recognifed  by  aft  of 
parliament.  It  was  then  moved  that  he  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  counfel ;  the  queftion  appearing  to  belong  to 


without  the  mod  fevere  animadverfions  that  the  mini-  the  lawyers,  as  his  lordlhip.  did  not  pretend  to  deny 


ftry  were  able  to  carry  their  motions  againil  them,  the  privileges  of  the  houfe,  though  he  contended  for 
This  oppofition  increafed  by  its  being  farther  moved  an  exemption  from  that  privilege  by  virtue  of  charters 


that  they  (hould  be  taken  into  cuftody  by  the  ferjeant 
at  arms  for  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  The 
temper  and  difpofition  of  the  people  towards  tbe  houfe 
was  now  objefted,  and  the  great  impropriety  of  add- 


and  an  aft  of  parliament.  This  motion,  however,  was 
over-ruled,  it  being  infilled  that  no  counfel  could  ever 
be  permitted  againil  the  privileges  of  the  houfe.  This 
refufal  of  counfel  took  its  rife  from  a  tranfaftion  in 


ing  to  their  alarms  by  any  unneceffary  llretch  of  the  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  now  pleaded  as  the 


executive  power  5  but  the  majority  urged  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  preferving  the  dignity  of  the  houfe,  and  putting 
an  end  to  thofe  offenfive  freedoms  which  had  been  ta- 


cullom  of  parliament.  Some  propofed  that  the  lord 
mayor  Ihould  be  heard  by  counfel,  provided  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  houfe  was  not  affefted  ;  but  it  was  confi- 


ken  with  its  members.  The  feijeant  at  arms  next  dered  as  abfurd  to  the  lafl  degree  that  his  lordlhip 


complained,  that  not  being  able  to  meet  with  the  print¬ 
ers  at  their  houfes,  he  had  been  treated  with  indigni¬ 
ty  by  their  fervants ;  on  which  a  royal  proclamation 
was  iffued  for  apprehending  Wheble  and  Thomfon,  the 
two  obnoxious  printers,  with  a  reward  of  L.50  annex- 


Ihould  be  heard  by  counfel  on  every  point  except  the 
very  one  in  queftion.  At  the  fame  time  a  motion  was 
carried,  that  the  lord  mayor’s  clerk  Ihould  attend  with 
the  book  of  minutes  5  and  notwithftandiug  all  oppofi¬ 
tion,  he  was  obliged  to  expunge  out  of  it  the  recogni- 


ed.  But  in  the  mean  time  fix  other  printers,  who  had  zance  of  Whittam  the  melfenger.  This  was  followed 
rendered  themfelves  equally  obnoxious  on  a  fimilar  ac-  by  a  refolution  that  there  Ihould  be  no  more  proceed- 


count,  were  ordered  to  attend  the  houfe,  though  the 
motion  was  not  carried  without  great  oppofition,  du¬ 


ring  which  time  the  houfe  divided  between  20  and  30  mod  rage. 

.  * _  C  /lalln/vnunffl  ttrava  of  fVtd  f  1  'krtll  nrV\ 


ings  at  law  in  the  cafe  ;  a  great  altercation  enfued,  and 
feveral  of  the  minority  at  laft  left  the  houfe  in  the  ut« 


times.  Some  of  the  delinquents  were  reprimanded  at  the  Though  it  was  now  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 


bar,  and  one  who  did  not  attend  was  ordered  to  be  taken  the  miniiterial  party  were  fo  ardent  in  the  profecution 
into  cuftody  for  contempt.  Wheble  being  apprehended  of  their  viftory,  that  they  refufed  to  adjourn  ;  pro- 


in  confequence  of  the  proclamation,  was  carried  before  ceeding  now  to  the  trial  of  Mr  Oliver,  who,  as  well  as  And  again:! 
Mr  Alderman  Wilkes,  by  whom  he  was  difcharged.  the  lord  mayor,  was  far  from  expreffing  any  forrow  alderman 
To  this  magiftrate  it  appeared  that  Mr  Wheble  had  for  what  he  had  done.  Some  propofed  to  cenfure  his°‘iver* 
been  apprehended  in  direft  violation  of  his  rights  as  an  conduft,  others  were  for  expulfion  ;  but  when  it  was 
Englifhman,  as  well  as  of  the  chartered  privileges  of  a  propofed  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower,  the  utmoft  con- 
citizen  of  London  ;  which  opinion  he  declared  in  a  fufion  and  mutual  reproach  took  place ;  fome  mem- 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  bers  declared  that  they  would  accompany  him  to  the 
ftate.  Thomfon  was  difcharged  in  the  fame  manner  ;  place  of  his  confinement  ;  others  left  the  houfe,  while 
but  the  captors  received  certificates  from  the  magi-  miniftry  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  perfuade  him 
ftrates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  promifed  rewards.  J.  into  fome  kind  of  apology  or  concefiion  for  what  he 
Miller,  one  of  the  fix  who  had  refufed  to  attend,  wa3  had  done ;  but  finding  that  to  no  purpofe,  they  at 
taken  into  cuftody  from  his  own  houfe  by  the  meffen-  laft  carried  the  motion  for  his  imprifonment,  and  he 
ger  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  this  he  fent  for  a  was  committed  accordingly.  Ample  amends,  how-  Both  com- 


I  nrd’Mav  conftable,  and  was  carried  along  with  the  meffenger  ever,  were  made  for  this  punifhment  by  the  unbounded  mined  t( 
,  i  r  _  _ _ j  _ _ a  ru:  _ t _ _ „a  —  1 — a  -  the  tows 


ir  fet?  Mil- before  the  lord  mayor,  and  aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oli-  popular  applaufe  heaped  on  both  the  lord  mayor  and  tower* 

ler  at  liber- ver  at  the  manfion  houfe.  The  lord  mayor  refufed  to  alderman  on  this  occafion,  and  which  indeed  threaten- 
up  the  printer  and  meffenger  at  the  rtqueft  of  ed  very  ferious  confequences.  Some  days  after  the 
meffenger6  the  ferjeant  at  arms  ;  and  after  fome  difputes  the  mef-  commitment  of  Mr  Oliver,  when  the  lord  mayor  at- 


of  the  houfe  fenger  was  committed  to  prifon,  as  he  had  been  ac-  tended  at  the  houfe  of  commons,  feveral  very  alarming 


of  com¬ 
mons. 


cufed  by  Miller  of  affault  and  falfe  imprifonment,  and  infults  were  offered  to  many  of  the  members,  particu¬ 
larly 
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I  Britain.  la^Iy  lord  North  ;  who,  on  this  occafion,  loft  his  hat,  {hall  find  necefiary,  to  enable  him  or  them  to  take  into  Britain. 
"“v  and  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  Some  of  the  cuftody  the  faid  J.  Millar.”  1  r— ' 

members  of  the  minority  interpofed,  and  expoftulated  Nothing  could  have  been  more  imprudent  than  the  Th/iffue 
with  the  mob  on  the  impropriety  of  their  conduft,  urging  with  fuch  violence  a  conteft  againft  fuch  con-  (,f  this  con- 
by  which  means  all  further  difturbance  was  prevented}  temptible  adverfaries;  and  in  which  they  were  finally  teft  unfa- 
and  had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  interference,  it  is  baffled.  What  they  intended  for  puniftiment  really  inift ra* 
fuppofed  that  the  fray  would  not  have  ended  without  afforded  the  criminals  matter  of  triumph  and  exulta-^,,/1  1 
much  bloodfhed.  tion.  Every  honour  that  the  city  of  London  could 

After  the  confufion  was  in  fome  meafure  difpelled,  beftow  was  conferred  upon  the  magiftrates,  while  the 
the  debates  concerning  the  lord  mayor  again  took  complaints  and  execrations  of  the  people  at  large  be- 
place.  Many  arguments  were  brought  againft  pro-  came  louder  than  ever.  Every  ftep  taken  about  this 
ceeding  farther  in  the  matter ;  but  being  difregarded,  time  by  adminiftration  feemed  calculated  to  add  to  the 
the  minority  members  left  the  houfe.  His  lordlhip  public  ill  humour.  Towards  the  end  of  the  feffion  a 
refufed  the  favour  offered  him  of  being  committed  to  bill  was  brought  in  “  for  enabling  certain  perfons  to  Diflati-fac- 
the  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms,  upon  which  it  was  inclofe  and  embank  part  of  the  river  Thames,  adjoining  t!on  on  ao 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower  ;  the  motion  for  to  Durham  yard,  Salifbury-ftreet,  Cecil-ftreet,  and'^”^/ 
idiculous  this  purpofe  being  carried  by  200  againft  39.  Mr  Beaufort  buildings,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex.”  This  hankment 
lift  to  a-  Wilkes,  on  being  ordered  to  attend,  wrote  a  letter  ad-  bill  was  oppofed,  as  appearing  contrary  to  the  ancient  bill. 

°ft  with”"  ^re^e(*  t0  t^ie  fpeaker  of  the  houfe,  in  which  he  ob-  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city  of  London ;  but  was 
l/ilkes.  fcrved,  that  no  mention  had  been  made  of  his  being  a  eafily  carried  through  both  houfes,  though  it  produced 
member }  and  that  if  his  feat  in  parliament,  to  which  a  proteft  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  a  few  days-  before 
he  had  been  duly  elefted,  was  to  be  granted  hirn,  he  the  rifing  of  the  feffion,  the  city  of  London  petitioned 
would  attend  and  juftify  his  conduct.  Adminiftration,  againft  it.  In  this  petition  it  was  complained  of  as  a 
however,  were  too  wife  now  to  encounter  this  hero,  violent  and  unjuft  tranfa&ion,  totally  unprecedented, 
and  at  the  fame  time  were  under  no  little  embarraffment  being  an  invafion  of  the  property  which  the  city  claim- 
how  to  get  off ;  fo  at  laft  they  were  reduced  to  the  mi-  ed  in  the  foil  or  bed  of  the  river.  It  was  afterwards 
fcrable  (hift  of  ordering  him  to  attend  on  the  8th  of  complained  of  in  a  remonftrance,  as  an  infringement  of 
April  1771,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  adjourned  the  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  urged  as  a" reafon  for  the 
houfe  to  the  9th.  diffolution  of  parliament.  517 

The  many  affronts  and  indignities  which  adminiftra-  The  only  other  tranfa&ion  of  moment  during  this  Eaft  India 
tion  liad  of  late  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  now  ren-  feffion  related  to  the  Eaft  India  company.  It  was  *^airs,C0K* 
dered  it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  fall  upon  fome  method  now  propofed  to  raife  2000  men  in  England  for  the11  erc 
to  lhow  that  their  authority.,  was  not  altogether  loft,  fervice  of  the  company,  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by 
lommittee  F°r  this  purpofe  a  committee  was  appointed  by  ballot  the  king,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  company.  But  after 
irinqui-  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  why  there  had  been  fo  many  much  {peculation,  it  wa3  reje&ea  as  unconftitutional 
mg  into  obftrudtions  to  the  authority  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  dangerous  to  keep  an  armed  force  in  the  kingdom 
anffcothe This  committee  having  fat  from  the  28th  of  March  to  which  was  not  paid  by  government;  and  that,  however 
utherity  of1^  30th  °f  April,  at  laft  gave  in  the  following  re-  inconfiderable  the  number  propofed  was  at  prefent,  it 
be  houfe  of  port.  “  Your  committee  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  might  foon  be  increafed  on  any  frivolous  pretence.  It 

”  in  the  diligent  fearch  they  have  made  in  the  journals,  was  likewife  urged,  that  it  would  prove  an  obftru&ion 

they  "have  not  been  able  to  find  an  inftance  that  any  to  the  recruiting  fervice  for  our  own  army,  on  account 
court  or  magiftrate  has  prefumed  to  commit,  during  of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  enlifting  in  the  company’s 
the  fitting  of  parliament,  an  officer  of  the  houfe  for  fervice.  The  advocates  for  the  bill  urged  the  incon- 
executing  the  orders  of  the  houfe.  They  further  beg  veniency  of  fending  out  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
leave  to  obferve,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  find,  annually  to  recruit  the  Indian  forces ;  and  that,  unlefs 
that  there  ever  has  been  an  inftance  wherein  this  houfe  parliament  Ihould  adhere  to  the  promife  they  formerly 
has  fuffered  any  perfon,  committed  by  order  of  this,  made  of  affifting  the  company  in  recruiting,  they 
houfe,  to  be  difeharged,  during  the  fame  feffions,  by  would  be  daily  expofed  to  vaft  lofs  and  expence  from 
any  authority  whatever,  without  again  committing  the  tricks  of  recruiting  parties.  The  feffion  rofe  on 

fuch  perfons.  As  therefore,  with  regard  to  J.  Millar,  the  8th  of  May.  In  the  fpeech  from  the  throne,  it 

who  was  delivered  from  the  cuftody  of  the  meffenger  was  obferved,  that  the  fatisfattion  obtained  from  his 
by  the  lord  mayor,  who,  for  the  faid  offence,  is  now  Catholic  majefty  for  tlie  injury  done  to  this  kingdom, 
under  the  cenfure  of  the  houfe,  it  appears  to  your  and  the  proofs  of  the  pacific  difpofition  which  the 
committee,  that  it  highly  concerns  the  dignity  and  courts*of  France  and  Spain  had  given  by  laying  afide 
power  of  the  houfe  to  maintain  Its  authority  in  this  in-  their  armaments,  enabled  us  to  reduce  our  forces  by 
ftance,  by  retaking  the  faid  J.  Millar,  the  committee  fea  and  land.  The  zeal  manifefted  by  parliament 
recommend  to  the  confideration  of  the  houfe,  whe-  could  not  fail  to  convince  the  world  of  its  affeftionate 
ther  it  may  not  be  expedient,  that  the  houfe  ihould  attachment  to  the  crown  and  regard  to  the  interefts  of 
order  that  the  faid  J.  Millar  Ihould  be  again  taken  in-  the  country.  His  majefty’s  endeavours  were  promifed 
to  cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms  ;  and  that  his  depu-  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  ftill  prevailed  in 
ty  or  deputies  be  ftri&ly  enjoined  to  call  upon  the  ma-  fome  parts  of  the  continent';  thanks  were  given  to  the 
giftrates,  officers  of  the  peace,  and  other  perfons,  who  commons  for  the  unanimity,  cheerfulnefs,  and  public 
by  the  fpeaker’s  warrant  are  required  to  be  aiding  fpirit  with  which  they  had  granted  the  fupplies ;  and 
and  affifting  to  him  in  the  execution  thereof,  for  fuch  an  apology  was  made  for  the  extraordinary  demands 
affiftance  as  the  faid  ferjeant,  his  deputy  or  deputies,  which  had  been  made.  The  fpeech  concluded  with 

4  O  2  advifing 
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Bii'ain.  advffing.the  members  to  ufe  their  bed  endeavours,  in 
1  v  their  refpe&ive  ftations  and  counties,  to  render  the  na¬ 
tional  'happinefs  complete,  by  difcouraging  needlefs 
fufpicions  and  domeftic  difturbances.  His  majefty  had 
no  other  objedft,  and  could  have  no  other  intereft,  than 
to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  happy  people  ;  and 
it  was  his  earned  wifh  that  his  fubjefts  might  not  be 
prevented,  by  midakes  or  animolities  among  themfelves, 
from  enjoying  the  happinefs  they  had  in  their  power. 
Popular  The  many  defeats  that  had  been  received  by  oppo- 
party  dif-  fition  during  this  and  the  foregoing  fedions,  now  began 
couraged.  [0  difcourage  them  from  proceeding  fuch  lengths  in 
the  caufe  of  patriotifm  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
Many  of  them  had  alfo  lod  much  of  their  popularity 
by  taking  an  a&ive  part  againd  the  printers ;  and  as 
every  motion  had  been  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftra- 
tion  by  nearly  two  to  one,  a  general  difcouragement  and 
languor  began  to  take  place  among  the  popular  party. 
The  only  gainers  indeed  by  the  late  contentions  were 
the  city  magidrates  and  printers  who  had  been  punifh- 
ed  by  the  houfe  of  commons.  On  the  rifmg  of  the 
parliament,  when  the  lord  mayor  and  alderman  were 
releafed  from  the  tower,  they  were  welcomed  by  every 
mark  of  congratulation.  The  city  was  illuminated ; 
and  the  mob,  as  ufual,  took  vengeance  on  the  refrac¬ 
tory  by  breaking  their  windows.  A  committee  was 
even  appointed  to  carry  on  a  profecution  againd  the 
fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  but  as  this  did  not 
feem  likely  to  afford  any  redrefs,  they  determined  once 
more  to  have  recourfe  to  the  throne.  Accordingly, 
on  the  10th  of  July  1771,  another  petition  and  re- 
monflrance  was  prefented,  the  fubjefts  of  which  were 
the  embankmentsonthe  Thames,  theproccedings  againd 
the  magidrates,  and  a  fpeedy  didolution  of  parliament 
was  requeded.  But  this  met  with  as  unfavourable  an 
anfwer  as  before.  His  majedy  replied,  that  be  was 
ready  to  put  an  end  to  the  real  grievances  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  fubje&s;  but  was  forry  to  find  that  a  part  of  them 
dill  renewed  requeds  which  he  had  repeatedly  refufed 
to  comply,  with. 

In  the  fpeecb  from  the  throne,,  when  the  parliament 
met,  January  2  id  1772,  his  majedy  obferved,  that  the 
performance  of  the  king  of  Spain’s  engagements,  and 
the  behaviour  of  the  other  European  powers,  promifed 
a  continuance  of  peace ;  and  though  the  neceffity  of 
keeping  up  a  refpe6table  naval  force  was  evident,  yet 
no  extraordinary  aid  for  that  pnrpofe  would  be  necef- 
fary ;  and  he  concluded  with  recommending  the  mod 
vigilant  and  a&ive  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the 
country,  with  an  afiurance  of  the  interpofition  of  the 
crown  to  remedy  abr.fes  or  fupply  defefts.  Little  dis¬ 
pute  was  made  about  the  addredes  in  anfwer  to  this 
fpeech,  though  an  ample  fubject  of  altercation  very 
Debates  on  foon  occurred.  This  was  a  motion  made  by  admini- 
the  aug-  dration,  intimating  the  neceffity  of  railing  25,000  fea- 
ofih<MUun- men  ^or  t^ic  f"erv'ce  the  current  year  ;  it  being  always 

be-  offea-  necedary,  they  faid,  for  us  to  preferve  a  fuperiority  to 
me 0.  the  French  in  the  Ead  Indies,  which  had  not  been 
the  cafe  fince  they  fcnt  a  confiderable  deet  thither.  “  It 
was  equally  necedary  (they  added)  to  preferve  thepre- 
fent  drength  of  the  Wed  Indies  unimpaired ;  as  the 
Spaniards  knew  the  importance  of  our  fettlements 
there  too  well  not  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  fird 
if  ever  a  rupture  Ihould  take  place.  Twenty  of  the 
bed  Ihips  in  the  navy  were  alfo  now  employed  as  guard* 


fhips,  and  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  fit  them  for  Britain, 
adtual  fervice.”  y— **' 

A  declaration  of  this  kind,  coming  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  alfurances  of  peace  that  had  been  given  from 
the  throne,  was  faid  to  be  a  contradi&ion ;  that  the 
peace-edabliihment  would  thns  be  augmented  till  we 
were  overburdened  by  it ;  500,0001.  would  thus  be 
added  to  the  national  expences ;  and  as  the  fame  aug¬ 
mentation  might  every  year  be  made  on  fimilar  pre¬ 
tences,  we  Ihould  thus  be  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
hardlhips  of  war  in  time  of  a  profound  peace.  If  the  I 

adrirances  of  peace  from  the  throne  were  well  founded, 
the  force  in  theEatt  Indies  was  already  too  great ;  if,, 
on  the  contrary,  a  war  was  at  hand,  it  would  be  too 
fmall  notwith Handing  the  propoled  augmentation ;  and 
the  fame  way  Jamaica,  was  likely  to  fuffer  from  the 
inferiority. 

Thele  remonftrances  were  by  no  means  fufficient  to 
put  a  flop  to  any  meafure  which  had  at  this  time  been 
fuggefted  by  adminiftration.  The  quellion  for  the 
augmentation  was  carried  without  a  divifion;  after 
which  the  fubjeft  of  religion  came  to  be  difeufied.  j 

This  was  occalioned  by  the  general  tendency  to  Aria-  petition  aJ 
nifm  or  Socinianifm,  which  had  for  fome  time  prevailed  gainft  fub-s 
to  a  great  degree,  and  had  at  laft  infe&ed  the  efta-feribing  thj 
blifhed  church  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fubfeription  ] 

to  her  llandards  was  reckoned  intolerable  by  many  of  *  | 

the  clergy.  Meetings  had  been  frequently'  held  by 
the  difeontented  members,  in  order  to  confider  of  fome 
mode  of  relief;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February  1772, 
about  250  of  them,  with  feveral  profeflors  of  law  and 
phyfic,  joined  in  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
expreffiag  their  diffatisfa^lion  with  fubfeription  to  any 
human  forms,  and  praying  for  relief.  In  this  petition 
they  afierted,  that  they  held  certain  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  from  God  alone,  without  being  fubjedl  to  any 
other  authority  5  fuch  as  the  exercife  of  their  own  rea- 
fon  and  judgment,,  by  which  they  were  inftru&ed  and 
confirmed  in  their  belief  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as 
contained  in  the  holy  feriptures.  They  accounted  it 
a*  bleffing  to  live  under  a  government  which  maintained 
the  Efficiency  of  the  feriptures  to  inftruft  in  all  things 
neceflary  to  falvation.  Hence  they  concluded,  that 
they  had  a  right  from  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  judge  for  themfelves 
what  was  or  was  not  contained  in  the  feriptures.  From 
this  invaluable  privilege,  however,  theyfound  themfelves 
in  a  great  meafure  precluded  by  the  laws  relative  to 
fubfeription  5  by  which  they  were  enjoined  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  certain  articles  and  confeffions  of  faith  framed 
by  fallible  men  as  entirely  agreeable  to  feripture.  They 
prayed  therefore  to  be  relieved  from  fuch  an  impofi- 
tion,  and  to  be  reftored  to  their  undoubted  right  of  in¬ 
terpreting  feripture  for  themfelves,  without  being  bound 
by  any  human  explanation' of  it,  or  being  required  to 
acknowledge  by  fubfeription  or  declaration  the  truth  < 
of  any  formulary  of  religious  faith  and  dodlrine  what¬ 
ever  excepting  the  holy  feripture  itfelf. 

The  affair  of  fubfeription  they  looked  upon  to  be 
not  only  a.  grievance  to  themfelves,  but  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  their  rights  as  men  and  members  of  a  Pro- 
teftant  eftablifhment,  as  well  as  a  great  hindrance  to 
the  fpreading  of  the  Chriftian  religion,,  tending  to  dif¬ 
courage  further  inquiry  into  the  true  fenfe  of  ferip- 
ture,  to  divide  communions,  and  to  caufe  a  mutual 
diflike 
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frlti’n.  diflike  betwixt  fellow  Proteftants  ;  giving  occafion  for 

— \ - '  unbelievers  to  reproach  and  vilify  the  clergy,  by  repre- 

fenting  them  as  guilty  of  prevarication,  and  of  accom¬ 
modating  their  faith  to  lucrative  views  and  political 
confiderations.  It  afforded  alfo  to  Papifts  and  others 
difaffeCted  to  the  religious  eftablifhment  of  the  church 
of  England,  an  occafion  of  reflecting  upon  it  as  in- 
confiltent,  and  authorifing  doubtful  and  precarious 
doctrines,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fcripture  alone 
was  acknowledged  to  be  certain  and  fufficient  for  fal- 
vation.  It  had  likewife  a  tendency  to  divide  the  cler¬ 
gy  among  themfelves ;  fubje&ing  one  part,  who  af- 
ferted  their  privilege  as  Proteftants,  to  be  reviled,  both 
front  the  pulpit  and  the  prefs,  by  another  who  feemed 
to  judge  the  articles  they  had  lubfcribed  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  the  fcripture  itfelf ;  and  laftly,  it  occa- 
fioned  fcruples  and  embarraffments  of  confcience  to 
thofe  who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  miniftry,  or 
prevented  the  cheerful  exercife  of  it  to  thofe  who  were 
already  entered.  By  reafon  of  thefe  embarraffments 
the  clerical  part  of  the  petitioners  found  themfelves 
under  great  difficulties,  being  obliged  in  fome  fenfe  to 
join  with  the  adverfaries  of  revelation,  in  fuppofing 
the  one  true  fenfe  of  fcripture  to  be  expreffed  in  the 
■  prefent  ettablifhed  fyftem  of  faith  ;  or  elfe  to  incur 
the  reproach  of  having  defeated  their  fubfcription,  &c. 
while  fUch  of  the  petitioners  as  had  been  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  profeffions  of  civil  law  and  phyfic 
could  not  but  think  it  a  great  hardfhip  to  be  obliged, 
as  they  all  were  in  one  of  the  univerfities,  even  at  their 
firft  matriculation  and  admiffion,  though  at  an  age 
very  improper  for  fuch  important  difquilitions,  to  fub- 
fcribe  their  affent  to  a  variety  of  theological  tenets, 
concerning  which  their  private  opinions  could  be  of 
no  confequence  to  the  public,  in  order  to  intitle  them 
to  academical  degrees  in  thofe  faculties  ;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  the  courie  of  their  ftudies  and  attention  to 
their  practice  did  not  afford  them  leifure  fufficient  to 
examine  how  far  thefe  tenets  were  confonant  to  the 
word  of  God. 

This  petition  was  prefented  by  Sir  William  Mere¬ 
dith,  who,  along  with  the  other  members  who  favour¬ 
ed  the  caufe,  enforced  it  by  many  arguments  drawn 
from  the  principles  of  toleration.  They  maintained 
alfo  that  nothing  but  hypocrify  and  prevarication  could 
arife  from  obliging  men  to  fubferibe  what  they  did 
not  believe  ;  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  for  fubfcrip¬ 
tion  would  prevent  the  incre&fe  of  diflenters,  fa  very 
confpicuous  at  this  time,  and  incline  many  of  them  to 
feturn  to  the  church;  The  articles  themfelves  were 
faid  to  have  been  compiled  in  a  hurry  ;  that  they  con¬ 
tained  dodtrines  highly  controvertible  ;  and  that  this 
tfeftraint  on  the  confciences  of  men  was  of  all  others 
the  greateft  hardfhip.  The  majority  of  parliament, 
however,  were  found  inimical  to  the  petition,  though 
fome,  who  oppofed  it  at  prefent,  wifhed  for  time  to 
Confider  it  more  deliberately,  or  to  refer  it  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  clergy.  By  the  reft  it  was  urged,  that 
the  matter  of  the  petition  was  a  violent  infraction  of 
the  laVs  of  the  Englifh  religion  ;  and  that,  if  this 
was  granted,  another  would  foon  follow  againft  the  li¬ 
turgy.  The  conduct  of  many  of  the  petitioners,  in- 
ftead  of  being  founded  in  any  regard  for  religion,  had 
its  origin  in  hypocrify  and  diffolutenefs,  and  certainly 
proceeded  in  many  inftances  from  a  difbelief  of  the 


Trinity,  and  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  The  Britain; 
complaints  of  men  were  to  be  difregarded  when  they 
wifhed  to  profit  by  the  emoluments  of  the  church  with¬ 
out  fubicribing  to  its  laws  ;  befides,  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  continue  the  church- 
government  without  alteration.  It  was  likewife  urged, 
that  if  people  were  to  be  reftrained  by  no  other  article 
than  an  affent  to  the  truth  of  theferiptures,  the  church 
would  foon  be  over-run  with  impiety.  Many  had  al¬ 
ready  founded  blafphemous  tenets  on  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  opinion  ;  and  though  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
every  man  has  this  right  for  himfelf,  yet  none  has  a 
right  to  obtrude  hia  fingularities  upon  others ;  and  if 
any  of  the  clergy  found  the  delicacy  of  their  confciences 
affeCted  after  they  had  accepted  of  benefices,  they 
were  welcome  to  leave  them. 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  oppofets  of  the  peti¬ 
tion  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
clergy  from  the  imputations  laid  upon  them,  and  con¬ 
tended  that  the  legiflature  had  a  controuling  power 
over  the  articles  of  the  union,  and  confirmed  their  af- 
ferti’on  by  mentioning  the  aCt  againft  occafional  con¬ 
formity,  as  well  as  another  againft  elective  patronages, 
both  of  them  paffed  fince  the  union  ;  and  it  feemed  to 
be  the  general  wifh  of  the  houle  that  the  profeffors  of 
law  and  phyfic  might  be  relieved  from  fubfcription, 
though  they  did  not  confider  their  fliare  in  the  matter 
as  of  any  great  importance  to  the  public.  It  was  at 
laft  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  near  tjo.  Rejc&edi 

The  rejection  of  the  fubfcription  bill  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  bill  for  quieting  the  poffeffions  of  his  ma- 
jefty’s  fubjeCts  from  dormant  claims  of  the  church ; 
after  which  the  attention  of  parliament  was  called  to 
one  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  which  was  introdu- 
ced  by  a  meffage  from  the  king.  This  was  the  famous  Royal  man' 
royal marriagebill,occafionedby  themarriageof  theduke  riage-bill. 
of  Cumberland  with  Mrs  Horton,  a  widow;  lady,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  lord  Irnham  and  After  to  colonel  Luttrel,  and  that 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  with  the  coumefs-dowager  of 
Waldegrave.  By  the  meffage  it  was  recommended  to 
both  houfes  to  take  it  into  their  confederation,  whether 
it  might  not  be  expedient  to  fupply  the  defeCts  of  the. 
laws  then  in  being,  and  by  fome  new  regulations  more 
effectually  to  prevent  the  defeendants  of  his  late  ma~ 
jefty  (excepting  the  iffue  of  the  princeffes  who  had- 
married,  or  might  hereafter  marry  into  foreign  fami¬ 
lies)  from  marrying  without  the  confent  of  his  ma- 
jefty,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors.  In  confequence  of  this 
a  bill  was  brought  in,  declaring  all  fuch  marriages,, 
without  the  confent  above  mentioned,  to  be  null  and 
void.  The  defeendants  of  his  majefty,  however,  if  a- 
bove  the  age  of  25  years,  might  marry  without  the 
royal  confent,  provided  they  gave  intimation,  a  twelve- 
month  before  hand,  to  the  privy  council,  and  no  oppo- 
fition  to  the  match  was  made  by  parliament  during  that 
interval.  ^  f 

This  bill  met  with  the  mod  violent  and  powerful  Proteiis  a : 
oppofition.  The  principal  arguments  againfl  it  were  gainit  it. 
expreffed  in  two  protefts  from  the  upper  houfe,  and 
were  to  the  following  purpofe  :  1.  The  doctrine  that 
marriages  in  the  royal  family  are  of  the  lrigheft  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  ftate,  and  that  therefore  the  kings  of  this 
realm  have  ever  been  traded  with  the  care  thereof,  is 
both  abfurd  and  unconftitutional ;  though  it  would 
from  that  period  have  the  force  of  a  parliamentary  de¬ 
claration.. 
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claration.  The  immediate  tendency  of  this  was  to 
create  as  many  prerogatives  to  the  crown  as  there  are 
matters  of  importance  in  the  ftate  ;  and  to  extend  them 
in  a  manner  as  vague  and  exceptionable  as  had  ever 
been  done  in  the  moil  defpotic  periods.  2.  The  en¬ 
acting  part  of  the  bill  had  an  inconvenient  and  impo¬ 
litic  extent;  namely,  to  all  the  defendants  of  Geo.  II. 
In  procefs  of  time,  that  defcription  might  become 
very  general,  and  comprehend  a  great  number  of 
people  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  it  would  be  an 
intolerable  grievance  for  the  marriages  of  fo  many  fub- 
jefts,  perhaps  difperfed  among  the  various  ranks  of  ci¬ 
vil  life,  to-  be  fubjeft  to  the  reftriftions  of  this  adt, 
efpecially  as  the  abettors  of  this  doftrine  had  alfo  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  caie  and  approbation  of  the  marriage 
alfo  included  the  education  and  cuftody  of  the  perfon. 
This  extenfive  power  might  in  time  make  many  of  the 
firft  families  of  the  kingdom  entirely  dependent  on  the 
crown  ;  and  it  was  regretted  that  all  endeavours  to  li¬ 
mit,  in  fome  degree,  the  generality  of  that  defcription, 
had  proved  ineffectual.  3.  The  time  of  nonage  for  the 
royal  family  appeared  to  be  improperly  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  limit  of  21  years;  a  period  which  the  wifdom 
of  the  conftitution  feems,  with  great  wifdom,  to  have 
afiigned  to  minority.  4.  The  deferring  their  marriage 
to  the  age  of  26  might  alfo  be  attended  with  other 
bad  confequences,  by  driving  them  into  a  diforderly 
courfe  of  life,  which  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
again  11  in  thofe  of  fuch  an  exalted  llatton.  5.  The 
power  given  by  this  bill  to  a  prince  to  marry  after  the 
age  of  26,  is  totally  defeated  by  the  provifo  which  de¬ 
clares  the  confentof  parliament  to  be  ultimately  necef- 
fary.  Thus  great  difficulties  muft  be  laid  on  future 
parliaments,  as  their  fdence,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  muft  imply 
a  difapprobation  of  the  king’s  refufal ;  and  their  con¬ 
currence  with  it  might  prove  a  perpetual  prohibition 
from  marriage  to  the  party  concerned.  6.  The  right 
of  conferring  a  difcretionary  power  of  prohibiting  all 
marriages,  appears  to  be  above  the  reach  of  any  legifla- 
ture  whatever,  as  being  contrary  to  the  inherent  rights 
of  human  nature  ;  which,  as  they  are  not  derived  from, 
or  held  under,  the  fanftion  of  any  civil  laws,  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  them  in  any  cafe  whatever.  The  legif- 
lature  no  doubt  has  a  right  to  prefcribe  rules  to  mar¬ 
riage  as  well  as  to  every  other  kind  of  contra 61 ;  but 
there  is  an  effential  difference  between  regulating  the 
mode  by  which  a  right  may  be  enjoyed,  and  eftablifh- 
ing  a  principle  which  may  tend  entirely  to  annihilate 
that  right.  To  difable  a  man  during  life  from  con¬ 
trasting  marriage,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  make 
his  power  of  contradling  fuch  marriage  dependent  nei¬ 
ther  on  his  own  choice  nor  on  any  fixed  rule  of  law, 
but  on  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  any  man,  or  fetof  men, 
is  exceeding  the  power  permitted  by  divine  providence 
to  human  legiflature,  and  dire6tly  contrary  not  only  to 
the  divine  command,  but  alfo  to  the  rights  of  ao- 
meftic  fociety  and  comfort,  &c.  7.  This  bill  has  a 

natural  tendency,  to  produce  a  difputed  title  to  the 
crown.  If  thofe  who  are  affefted  by  it  are  in  power, 
they  will  eafily  procure  a  repeal  of  this  a£t,  and  the 
confirmation  of  a  marriage  made  contrary  to  it ;  and 
if  they  are  not,  it  will  at  leaft  be  the  fource  of  the  moft 
dangerous  faftion  that  can  exift  in  any  country,  viz. 
one  attached  to  the  pretender  to  the  crown  ;  whofe 
claim,  he  may  affert,  has  been  fet  afide  by  no  other 


authority  than  that  of  an  aft  to  which  the  legiflature  Britain' 
was  not  competent,  as  being  contrary  to  the  common 
rights  of  mankind.  8.  The  bill  provides  no  fecurity 
againft  the  improper  marriages  of  princeffes  married 
into  foreign  families,  and  thofe  of  their  ifTue  f  which 
may  full  as  materially  affeft  the  intereft  of  this  nation 
as  the  marriages  of  princes  refiding  in  the  dominions  . 

of  Great  Britain.  It  provides  no  remedy  againft  the 
improper  marriage  of  the  king  reigning,  though  evi¬ 
dently  the  moft  important  of  all  others  to  the  public. 

If  provides  nothing  againft  the  indifereet  marriage  of  ji 

a  prince  of  the  blood,  being  regent  at  the  age  of  2  1  5 
nor  furnifhes  any  remedy  againft  his  permitting  fuch 
marriages  to  others  of  the  blood-royal,  being  fully  in¬ 
verted  with  the  regal  power  for  this  purpofe,  without 
the  affiftance  of  council. 

The  anfwer  to  all  thefe  arguments  was,  that  the  in¬ 
conveniences  fo  much  talked  of  were  merely  imagina¬ 
ry  ;  and  if  the  king  fhould  make  any  improper  ufe  of 
his  authority,  parliament  had  it  either  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  effeft,  or  to  punifh  the  minifter  who  advifed 
it.  The  crown,  it  was  faid,  was  difhonoured  by  im¬ 
proper  conneftions,  and  many  of  the  greateft  national 
calamities  have  proceeded  from  improper  alliances  be-  * 

tween  the  royal  family  and  fubjedts  ;  and  that  if,  from 
after  experience,  we  fhould  find  any  material  grievances 
enfue  from  this  aft,  it  could  as  eafily  be  repealed  at  | 

that  time  as  thrown  out  now,  and  on  better  grounds. 

It  was  very  rapidly  carried  through  both  houfes ;  in 
the  upper  houfe  by  90  to  26  ;  and  in  the  lower  by 
165  to  1 15. 

Though  the  late  decifion  concerning  fubfeription  to  b;i1  for  tj 
the  39  articles  did  not  feem  to  [promife  much  fuccefs  relief  of 
to  any  innovations  in  religious  matters,  yet  the  cafe  of  diffenters 
differing  minifters  was  introduced  foon  after  the  dif-  ProP°fed* 
cuffion  of  the  royal  marriage  aft  ;  the  advocates  for  it 
being  encouraged  to  bring  it  forward  chiefly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Tome  favourable  hints  thrown  out  in  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  fubfcription-bill.  A  petition  was  now 
prefented  by  a  great  body  of  thefe  people,  praying  to 
be  relieved  from  the  hardfhip  of  fubferibing  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  a  church  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  This, 
however,  was  moft  violently  oppofed  by  the  opponents 
of  the  former  bill,  though  with  very  little  fuccefs  in 
the  houfe  of  commons,  where  it  was  carried  through  - 

by  a  prodigious  majority.  Here  it  was  maintained 
that  nothing  can  advance  the  true  intereft  of  religion 
fo  much  as  toleration  ;  and  if  articles  of  fubfeription  | 

are  neceffary,  it  inuft  only  be  for  men  deftitute  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  who  would,  in  compliance  with  ambition  or 
avarice,  as  readily  fnbfcribe  to  one  fet  of  articles  as 
another.  If  thus  any  of  the  fundamental  doftrines  of  | 

Chriftianity  are  impugned,  there  are  abundance  of 
laws  in  exiftencc  to  correft  the  impiety.  The  diffet- 
ers  have  indeed  altered  fome  of  their  original  forms 
and  doftrines,  but  that  only  in  matters  of  indifference. 

It  is  the  effeft  of  learning,  leifure,  and  refinement,  to 
give  men  many  opportunities  of  altering  eftablifhed 
forms.  This  has  been  the  cafe  formerly,  and  always 
will  be.  The  diffenters  have  long  been  virtually  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  fubfeription  ;  and  yet  the  piety  and 
decency  of  many  of  them,  particularly  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  where  no  fuch  laws  are  in  being,  fufficiently 
fhow,  that  men,  whofe  minds  are  iiedfaft  in  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  religion,  will  not  be  confined  nor  influenced  by 

laws 


'  India 
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laVPs  of  human  invention.  But  though  the  diffenters 
enjoy  full  liberty  by  connivance  at  prefent,  where  is 
their  fecurity  againft  the  fudden  attacks  of  malice  and 
envy,  which  may  be  backed  by  the  fanftion  of  law  ? 
Every  negleft  of  a  law  by  connivance  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  neceffity  of  abrogating  that  law  ;  and  li¬ 
berty  is  but  an  empty  name,  where  it  is  enjoyed  by  an 
overfight  only,  as  it  were,  of  our  fuperiors.  In  the 
houfe  of  lords,  however,  the  bill  was  rejefted  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  70.  Here  the  doftrine  of  univerfal  toleration 
was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed,  as  well  as  the  great  danger 
fet  forth,  to  which  the  church  of  England  would  be  ex- 
pofed  by  departing  from  the  laws  which  guarded  its 
privileges.  The  diflenters,  it  was  faid,  had  great  caufe 
to  be  fatisfied  with  the  favour  they  enjoyed  by  conni¬ 
vance  ;  and  the  laws  were  only  kept  on  record  as  a  ne- 
ceflary  curb,  left  in  the  degeneracy  of  a  declining 
kingdom,  religion  ftiould  be  deftitute  of  protection  a- 
gainft  herefy  and  blafphemy. 

The  only  other  affairs  of  this  feffion  were  fome  at¬ 
tempts  at  an  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India 
company,  which  were  now  in  a  very  critical  fituation. 
Thefe,  however,  did  not  come  under  confideration  till 
the  next  feffion  which  took  place  November  26th 
1772,  when  his  majefty  gave  this  fituation  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company  as  a  reafon  why  he  had  called 
them  together  fooner  than  ufual.  The  continuance  of 
the  pacific  difpofition  of  other  powers  was  mentioned, 
and  fatisfaftion  expreffed  that  the  continuance  of  peace 
had  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  naval  e-‘ 
ftablifhment,  though  a  great  force  muft  always  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  defence  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Oeconomy 
was  promifed  with  regard  to  the  fupplies,  and  it  was 
recommended  to  take  every  method  that  could  be  de¬ 
viled  to  remedy  the  dearnefs  of  provifions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  took  up  the 
greateft  part  of  the  prefent  feffion.  It  had  been  pro¬ 
jected,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1767,  when  they  were 
in  a  very  fiourifhing  condition,  to  bring  them  under 
the  infpeftion  of  government,  that  the  nation  might 
fhare  the  immenfe  wealth  fuppofed  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  company.  The  defign,  however,  did  not  fucceed 
at  that  time,  nor  would  it  probably  have  been  eafily 
brought  to  bear,  had  not  the  affairs  of  the  company 
been  embarraffed  by  the  bad  conduit  of  their  fervants. 
During  the  laft  feffion  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for 
reftraining  the  governor  and  council  from  all  kind  of 
trade,  as  well  as  for  enlarging  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
pany  over  its  fervants.  The  bill,  however,  was  rejec¬ 
ted  after  the  fecond  reading,  and  indeed  was  thought 
to  have  been  propofed  only  to  introduce  the  fucceed- 
iug  bufinefs.  The  debates  on  the  fubjeft  procured  in 
a  great  meafure  the  general  belief  of  two  points  of 
much  importance  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme,  viz. 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  were  in  a 
very  bad  fituation,  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  its  fer¬ 
vants  ;  and  that  the  company  was  at  any  rate  infuffi- 
cient  for  the  government  of  fuch  extenfive  poffeffions  ; 
of  confequence  that  there  was  an  evident  neceffity  of 
giving  up  the  management  of  it  to  the  crown.  A  motion 
was  now  made  in,  parliament,  by  a  gentleman  uncon¬ 
nected  with  admin iftration,  for  a  feleft  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  company  :  but  many  rea? 
fons  were  urged  againft  this  appointment,  particularly 
that  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  bufinefs  of 


fuch  importance ;  that  the  committee,  being  a  fecret 
one,  was  not  accountable  for  its  conduft ;  and  that,  as 
the  minifter  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  nominate 
the  members  of  the  committee,  confiderable  partiality 
might  on  that  account  take  place.  The  motion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  carried  without  a  divifion ;  and  the  members 
were  chofen  by  ballot. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft  India  company  proceeded, 
from  bad  to  worfe  during  the  recefs.  The  treafury  at 
home  was  quite  exhaufted;  while  bills  to  a  vaft  a- 


mount,  drawn  on  Bengal,  were  nearly  due  ;  which, 
with  their  debt  to  the  bank  and  other  public  offices, 
along  with  the  fum  to  be  paid  to  government,  reduced 
them  almoft  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  They  were 
therefore  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  a  fum- 
of  moueyfrom  adminiftration :  but  their  application  was. 
received  with  great  indifference.  The  minifter  defired 
them  to  apply  to  parliament.  The  reports  of  the  feleft 
committee,  in  the  mean  time,  contrary  to  the  promife 
of  fecrecy,  were  publifhed,  and  gave  the  public  no  fa¬ 
vourable  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the  company’s 
fervants.  '  On  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  minifter 
moved  for  another  committee,  under  the  title  of  the 
committee  of  fecrecy ,  to  confift  of  1 3  perfons,  for  taking 
into  confideration  the  ftate  of  the  company’s  affairs ; 
which  might  thus  undergo  a  full  inveftigation,  without 
any  thing  being  known  to  the  world,  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  fuch  indignation  in  the  former  cafe.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  new  committee  were  alfo  to  be  chofen  by 
ballot ;  fo  that  no  objection  could  militate  againft  them 
that  did  not  militate,  with  equal  ftrength,,  againft  the 
whole , houfe.  It  was  objefted,  that  this  mode  of  fecret 
inquiry,  by  a  fmall  number,  was  unprecedented  and 
unconftitutional ;  that  the  members  would  in  effeft  be 
nominated  by  the  minifter,  and  aft  under  his  direction}; 
and  that  a  free  inveftigation  by  the  whole  parliament 
was  eflcntially  different  from  that  by  a  fecret  commit¬ 
tee.  In  the  latter  cafe,  every  information  that  the 
minifter  thought  proper  to  conceal  would  be  withheld  : 
at  any  rate,  a  committee  of  fecrecy  is  an  evident  ab- 
furdity ;  a  committee  can  be  no  longer  a  fecret  than 
during  the  time  it  takes  up  for  inquiry.  Its  proceed¬ 
ings  muft  be  laid  before  the  public;  and  in  cafe  of  un¬ 
juft  accounts,  the  parliament  had  no  means  of  being 
undeceived.  Thefe  reafons,  however,  were  of  no  avail 
at  prefent.  The  committee  of  fecrecy  was  carried,  as 
the  other  had  been,  without  a  divifion  ;  and,  as  liad 
been  predifted,  the  members,  though  chofen  by  ballot,, 
were  almoft  all  of  them  devoted  to  adminiftration.  The 
feleft  committee  was  likewife  revived,  that  they  might 
be,  as  it  was  faid,  checks  upon  one  another;  fo  that 
between  them  the  nation  would  have  every  requifite 
degree  of  information  on  the  whole  affair.  ^7- 

In  a  very  fhort  time  after  the  appointment  of  the  ReftraTnTng. 
fecret  committee,,  a  report  was  given  in,  ftating  that  the  triil  pro- 
company  were  in  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  money;  andPofeJ“ 
as  this  was  the  cafe,  a  bill  ought  to  be  brought  in  for 
ieftrainirg  them  from  fending  out  fupervifors  to  India, 
a  fcheme  which  they  liad  meditated  at  this  time.  The 
minifter  and  his  adherents  enlarged  greatly  on  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  this  bill;  which,  they  faid,  was  highly  expedient. 

It  was  the  fincere  wifli  of  parliament  to  render  them  a 
great  and  glorious  company:  it  was  abfolutelynecefTary 
for  this  purpofe  not  to  allow  them  to  engage  in  an  ex? 
penfive  comnxiflion,  at  a  time  when  their  aftairs  were  fo 
3  much* 
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Britain,  much  embarraffed  that  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  profits  of  their  trade  alone  Would  have  produced.  E 

l"'-v  '  government  for  a  loan.  It  was  even  doubted  whether  Jn  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  however,  the  bill  for  reftrain- 

the  company,  without  the  fanftion  of  parliamentary  ing  the  company  from  fending  out  any  commiffion  of  | 

authority,  had  power  to  appoint  a  commiffion  of  this  fupervifion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1^3  to  28. 
kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minifter’s  propofal  was  In  the  houfe  of  lords  it  met  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  being 
faid  by  oppofition  to  be  unconftitutional  and  infidious.  carried  by  26  to  6,  though  the  minority  thought  pro- 
The  want  of  caffi  at  prefent  experienced  by  the  Eaft  In-  per  to  enter  a  proteft.  The  reafons  given  againft  it  in  proteft  j 
dia  company  was  not  of  fuch  great  importance,  their  this  proteft  were,  that  it  took  away  from  a  great  body  gainft  in 

credit  being  then  as  fully  eftabliflred  a3  ever.  They  corporate,  and  from  feveral  free  filhjefts  of  this  realm,  thehoufl 

had  made  choice  of  a  fet  of  men  in  whom  they  could  the  exercife  of  a  legal  franchife,  without  any  le- lord8*  j! 

confide  ;  the  many  Ioffes  occafioned  by  their  fervants  gal  caufe  of  forfeiture  affigned.  The  perfons  ap- 

rendered  the  commiffion  indifpenfably  neceffary ;  and  pointing  the  commiffioners  had  by  law  a  right  to 
the  expence  would  be  paid  from  the  favings  which  mull  eleft,  and  the  perfons  chofen  had,  a  legal  capacity  of  j 

undoubtedly  arife  from  fo  prudent  a  ftep.  It  was  un-  being  elected.  The  fupervifors  had  a  full  right  veiled  jf 

reafonable,  becaufe  the  Eaft  India  company,  or  any  o-  in  them  agreeable  to  the  powers  and  conditions  of 
ther,  are  diftreffed,  to  allow  them  no  opportunities  of  their  appointment ;  but  though  no  abufe  was  fuggefted 
extricating  themfelves.  The  company  could  not  be  nor  any  delinquency  charged  upon  them,  thefe  legal 
faid  to  want  refpeft  for  parliament ;  they  had  Ihowed  rights  and  capacities  were  taken  away  by  a  mere  arbi- 
tbis  already  by  delaying  the  departure  of  the  commif-  t%cy  a 61  of  power,  the  precedent  for  which  leaves  no 
fion  till  the  inquiry  begun  by  the  houfe  was  iiniflied  :  fort  of  fecurity  to  the  fubjeft  for  his  liberties.  The 
nor  could  they  be  wanting  in  refpeft  to  their  own  in-  bill  feemed  likewile  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  public 
tereft,  charter,  and  conftitution  ;  which  they  feemed  to  faith.  The  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  company  was 
Ihow  by  every  poffible  mark  of  oppofition  to  this  bill,  granted  by  the  crown,  authorifed  by  aft  of  parliament, 
Adminiftration  boafted  of  their  intentions  and  their  and  purchafed  for  valuable  confiderations  of  money  lent 
wifhes  to  render  this  company  great  and  glorious  ;  but  and  paid.  By  this  the  company  were  allowed  to  ma- 
how  could  we  expeft  greatneis  or  glory  to  proceed  nage  their  own  affairs  as  they  thought  proper,  and  by 
from  a  quarter  where  it  did  not  exift  ?  The  dignity  perfons  of  their  own  appointment ;  but  by  this  bill  the 
of  parliament  was  leffened,  and  its  glory  effaced,  by  the  exercife  of  the  power  juft  mentioned  was  fufpend- 
conduft  of  minifters,  and  the  many  wanton  afts  of  au-  ed  for  a  time,  and  by  grounding  the  fupervifion 
thority  lately  committed.  It  was  a  curious  method  of  upon  the  aftual  interference  of  parliament  with  the 
rendering  a  company  great  and  glorious  to  plunder  the  affairs  of  the  company,  eftabliffied  a  principle  which 
proprietors  of  immenfe  fums  of  money  by  exoibitant  might  be  ufed  for  perpetuating  the  reftraint  to  an 
grants,  or  by  taking  away  their  charters  ;  for,  after  indefinite  length  of  time.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
this  aft,  it  was  plain  that  charters  could  no  longer  be  to  fettle  the  legal  boundary  of  legiflative  power, 
depended  upon.  Two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  com-  but  it  is  evident,  that  parliament  is  as  much  bound 
pany,  and  then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  offered  to  pledge  as  any  individual  to  obferve  its  own  compafts  ; 
themfelves,  that  the  commiffion  of  fupervifion  fhould  otherwife  it  is  impoffible  to  underftand  what  is  meant 
not  be  allowed  to  depart  until,  from  further  reports,  a  by  public  faith,  or  how  public  credit  can  fubfift.  It 
full  knowledge  of  the  company’s  affairs  ffiould  be  ac-  appeared  by  evidence  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe 
quired.  This,  however,  was  inftantly  rejefted,  it  be-  of  lords,  that  the  company  had  received  affurances  from 
iug  faid  to  be  defefti  vein  fecurity;  that  the  Eaft  India  their  chairman  and  deputy  chairman,  that  the  ap- 
company  would  not  fcruple  to  make  an  agreement  of  pointment  of  a  commiffion  for  fuperiutending  and  re- 
this  kind  today,  and  break  it  tomorrow;  which  gulating  their  affairs  would  be  approved  by  admini- 
could  only  be  prevented  by  an  aft  of  parliament,  e-  ftration  ;  and  it  was  extremely  hard  that  they  ffiould 
fpecially  as  the  miniftry  had  no  motives  for  promoting  be  able  to  find  no  fecurity  for  their  charter  privilege* 
this  meafure,  but  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  com-  againft  thofe  very  minifters,  under  whofe  fanftion  they 
pany,  and  a  defire  to  reftore  its  affairs  to  a  better  had  reafon  to  believe  they  were  all  along  afting.  It 
538  ftate.  was  alfo  the  more  incumbent  on  the  company  at  pre- 

Jncffetftual  Notwithftanding  all  the  arguments  ufed  by  admini-  fent  to  give  the  moft  ftrift  attention  to  their  affairs, 
the  compa-  Oration  in  favour  of  this  bill,  however,  the  company  to  enable  them  to  anfwer  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
jiy  to  pre-  were  fo  far  from  thinking  it  to  their  advantage,  that  government,  as  it  appeared,  from  the  witneffes  at  the 
vent  the  they  ufed  every  endeavour  to  prevent  its  parting  into  bar,  that  its  exaftions  amounted  to  more  than  the 
thfbhi°f  3  ^aw"  They  Petitioned  ;  and  fome  of  their  fervants  whole  profits  of  the  late  acquifitions,  and  the  trade  en- 
were  examined  in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  order  to  fuing  from  them ;  while  the  proprietors,  who  had  fpent 
ffiow  the  neceffity  of  fupervifors  being  fent  out,  who  fo  much,  and  fo  often  rifked  their  all  for  obtaining 
might  be  qualified  to  reduce  their  affairs  to  fome  or-  thefe  acquifitions,  had  not  been  permitted  even  to  di- 
der  by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  enabled  to  curb  the  vide  fo  much  as  the  profits  of  their  former  trade  would 
exceffes  of  which  the  company’s  fervants  had  too  fre-  have  afforded. 

quently  been  guilty.  During  this  examination  it  ap-  The  fecret  committee  now  gave  in  their  fecond  re- Second  r.; 
peared,  that  from  the  year  1765  to  1773  the  expen-  port,  containing  a  ftatement  of  the  debt,  credit,  and  ef-  port  °ft; 
ces  of  the  company  had  increafed  from  700,000b  to  fefts  of  the  company  in  England;  beginning  with  an^^cC°r* 
1 ,700,000 1.  annually,  and  that  government  had  recei-  account  of  the  caffi  in  the  company’s  treafury  on  the 
ved  near  two  millions  from  the  company  every  year  ;  l ft  day  of  December  1772,  and  containing  a  ftatement 
that  they  had  immenfe  profits  in  extraordinaries,  while  of  ail  their  debts  and  claims  againft  them  in  every 
the  proprietors  loft  conixderably  of  the  dividend  which  part  of  the  world.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  caffi, 

N°57*  3  credit, 
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i  Britain,  credit,  and  efife&s  of  the  company  amounted  to 

— v - 1  L.  6,397,299  :  10  :  6,  and  their  debts  to  L.2,032,306, 

$  J4’f  ,  which  being  deduced  from  the  above  account  of  their 
Hj^ia°ny.g  effeAs,  15ft  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  company  of 
fairs.  L. 4,364,993  :  10  :  6,  without  any  violation  of  the  for- 
J4*  tifications  and  buildings  of  the  company  abroad.  The 
ftatement,  however,  was  complained  of  as  unfair;  and 
ladloryt*  was  &id,  that  impartiality  was  not  to  be  expedled 
from  a  fet  of  men  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  make 
what  report  they  pleafed  for  the  intereft  of  govern¬ 
ment  meafures :  but  the  members  protefted  their  in¬ 
nocence  ;  and  adminiftiation  infilled,  that,  until  proof 
could  be  brought  that  the  ftatement  was  unfair,  the 
j  543  .  houfe  was  bound  to  adhere  to  it  as  juft. 

Sitcom-  ^he  bnfinefs  was  revived  after  the  holidays  by  an 
Ay  to  go. application  from  the  company  to  government  for  a  loan 
Wnment  of  L.  1,500,000  for  four  years,  at  4  per  cent,  intereft, 
r  a  loan,  with  liberty  of  repaying  the  fame  according  to  the  a- 
bilities  of  the  company,  in  payments  of  not  lefs  than 
L.  300,000;  and  that  the  company  fhonld  not  make 
a  dividend  of  more  than  6  per  cent,  until  the  loan 
Ihould  be  reduced  to  L.  750,000 ;  that  then  they  might 
i  raife  their  dividend  to  8  per  cent,  and  after  the  whole 

loan  was  difeharged,  that  the  furplus  of  the  nett  pro¬ 
fits  arifing  in  England,  above  the  laid  dividend,  Ihould 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  company’s  bond 
debt,  until  it  was  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000,  when  the 
furplus  profits  Ihould  be  equally  divided  between  the 
|  public  and  the  company.  It  was  alfo  requefted,  that 

the  company  Ihould  be  releafed  from  the  heavy  penal 
intereft  incurred  by  the  non-payment  of  money  owing 
in  confequence  of  the  late  a£ls  for  the  indemnity  on 
teas  ;  and  that  they  Ihould  be  difeharged  from  the  an- 
j  I  nual  payment  of  the  L. 400,000  to  the  public  for  the 
remainder  of  the  five  years  fpecified  in  the  agreement. 
They  farther  requefted,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Du- 
i.  F  annee  revenues,  of  the  charges  of  colle&ion,  expences  of 
Bengal,  company’s  accounts  of  Tales,  &c.  Ihould  be  de¬ 
livered  annually  to  parliament,  and  that  leave  might  be 
given  to  export  teas  free  of  all  duty  to  America,  and 
to  foreign  parts.  This  requeft  was  judged  expedient 
to  be  granted,  and  the  following  refolutions  were  a- 
J,44.  greed  to,  “  That  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft-India  com- 
admfiiU*  PanY  are  *n  fQch  a  date  as  to  require  the  alfiltance  of 
ation  in  parliament;  that  a  loan  is  neceffary  to  reinftate  the 
Sequence  company’s  affairs ;  that  the  fupply  be  granted;  and 
1  that  care  be  taken  that  the  company  be  prevented  from 

; .  experiencing  the  like  exigencies  for  the  future.  The 
two  following  motions  were  alfo  founded  upon  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  fecret  committee,  viz.  That,  fuppofing  the 
public  ihould  advance  a  loan  to  the  Eaft-India  com- 
I  pany,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  di¬ 

vidend  Ihould  be  reftrained  to  6  per  cent,  until  the  pay- 
1,  ment  of  the  fum  advanced  ;  and  that  the  company  be 

allowed  to  divide  no  more  than  7  per  cent,  until  their 
I  bond-debt  be  reduced  to  L.  1,500,000. 

Thtfe  fevere  reftriclions  were  judged  proper  by  ad- 
I  minillration  for  the  fecurity  of  the  public,  and  were 

fuch,  they  faid,  as  every  creditor  has  a  right  to  make 
1  before  hand  with  a  perfon  who  willies  to  borrow  mo- 

1  ;u  ney  from  him.  The  company,  however,  replied,  that 
j  'si  by  the  thele  reftridlions  were  contrary  to  the  prOpofals  they 
Ppi?.  had  made,  and  void  of  foundation,  as  being  built  on 
the  erroneous  reports  of  the  fecret  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  company  declared  at  a  general  court 
1  that  the  government  had  agreed,  or  would  agree,  to  the 
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propofed  increafe  of  dividend,  before  the  participation  Britain, 
of  profits  took  place  betwixt  the  government  and  com-  — 
pany ;  the  firft  lord  of  the  treafury  had  told  him  for 
and  now  wilhed  to-  deny  what  lie  had  faid  by  ufing 
thefe  expreffions  in  private  converfation,  and  when  lie 
did  not  confider  the  chairman  as  adding  officially.  But 
if  this  was  the  cafe,  to  wffiat  purpofe  did  public  men- 
hold  converfations,  fince  they  were  afterwards  to  deny 
or  forget  what  palled  ?  Some  time  was  alfo  demanded 
to  confider  of  thefe  motions  ;  but  that  being  denied, 
the  queftion  was  put  and  carried  as  mini  dry  wi fired.  ^ 

The  next  ftep  was  to  deprive  the  company  of  their  Territorial 
territorial  right  to  the  countries  they  poffeffed  in  the  right  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.  This  had  been  allowed  them  in  the  moftCOIIjPlny  . 
explicit  manner,  as  appears  by  fome  of  the  papers  which  fcffionsX-* 
palled  between  the  French  and  Englifh  minifters  du-nied. 
ring  the  negociations  for  the  treaty  of  Paiis ;  from  one 
of  which  papers  the  following  is  an  extradl:  “  Re- 
fpedling  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  which  the  En- 
gjifh  Eaft  India  company  have  made  in  Alia,  every 
difpute  relative  thereto  mud  be  fettled  by  that  com¬ 
pany  itfelf,  the  crown  of  England  having  no  right  to 
interfere  in  what  is  allowed  to  be  the  legal  and  exclu- 
five  property  of  a  body  corporate  belonging  to  the 
Englilh  nation.”  This  territorial  right,  however,  was 
now  denied.  After  reading  the  company’s  petition, 
lord  North  told  the  houfe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
feveral  great  lawyers,  that  fuch  territorial  poffeffions  as 
the  fubjefts  of  any  llate  lhall  acquire  by  conqueft,  are 
virtually  the  property  of  the  ftate,  and  not  of  thofe 
individuals  who  acquire  them.  It  wa3  his  opinion, 
however,  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  to  let  the  territorial 
acquifitions  remain  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  company 
for  a  limited  time  not  exceeding  fix  years,  to  com¬ 
mence  from  the  agreement  betwixt  the  public  and  the 
company.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  moved,  that 
no  participation  of  profits  Ihould  take  place  betwixt 
the  public  and  the  company  until  after  the  repayment 
of  L  1,400,000  advanced  to  the  company;  and  the 
redu&ion  of  the  company’s  bond  debt  to  L.  1 ,500,000. 

That  after  the  payment  of  the  loan  advanced  to 
the  company^  and  the  redudtion  of  their  bond- 
debts  to  the  fum  fpecified,  three  fourths  of  the  nett 
furplus  profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above  the 
fum  of  8  per  cent,  upon  their  capital  flock,  ihould  be 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and 
the  remaining  fourth  be  fet  apart  either  for  reducing 
the  company’s  bond-debt,  or  for  compofing  a  fund  for 
the  difeharging  of  any  contingent  exigencies  the  com¬ 
pany  might  labour  under. 

Thefe  procedings  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  tOTh/aL.- 
the  company.  They  now  prefented  a  petition  com-  pnnypeti- 
plaining  of  the  injuftice  of  demanding  any  farther  tion  a^ain 
terms  on  account  of  a  loan,  after  that  loan  was  difehar-  ineffciftualy 
ged.  The  limitations  of  the  company’s  dividend  to 
7  per  cent,  after  the  difeharge  of  the  loan;  untd  their 
bond-debt  ihould  be  reduced  to  E.  1,500,000,  feemed 
not  to  be  founded  upon  any  juft  calculation  of  their 
commercial  profits  ;  nor  could  it  with  reafon  be  al¬ 
leged  that  it  was  neceffary  either  to  their  credit  or  that 
of  the  public  to  reftrain  them  in  fuch  a  manner.  The 
additional  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  was  an  objedt  of  fome 
confequence  to  the  proprietors,  but  very  little  to  the 
dilcharge  of  their  debt  to  the  public  ;  and  the  hard- 
fhips  of  being  limited  in  this  manner  were  exceedingly 
4  P  aggravated 


ther  reducing  the  company’s  bond  debt,  or  for  com- 
pofirig  a  fund  to  be  fet  apart  for  the  ufe  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  cafe  of  extraordinary  emergencies  ;  fuch  un¬ 
heard  of  difpofal  of  their  property  without  their  con- 
fent  not  being  warranted  by  the  largeft  pretenfions  e 
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aggravated  by  the  Ioffes  fuftained,  and  the  expences  be  given  to  the  prefidency  of  Bengal  over  the  other  Britain, 
they  had  incurred  in  acquiring  and  fecuring  the  terri-  prelidencies  in  India.  Each  of  thefe  refolutions  was  ‘"VT 

torial  revenues  in  India,  at  the  ri(k  of  their  whole  ca-  carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  falaries  of  the  judges 

pital,  while  the  public  reaped  fuch  great  advantages,  were  fixed  at  L.  6000  each,  and  that  of  the  chief  ju- 

The  limitation  of  the  company  to  a  term  not  exceed-  ftice  at  L.8000.  The  governor  of  the  council  was  to 
ing  fix  years  for  the  poffeffion  of  their  Indian  territo-  have  L.  25,000  annually,  and  the  members  of  thecoun-  sso 

lies  they  looked  upon  to  be  entirely  arbitrary,  as  it  might  cil  L.  10,000  each.  By  the  friends  of  the  company,  Is  difagret  i 

be  con  (trued  into  a  final  decifion  againft  the  company  however,  the  bill  was  fnppofed  to  have  a  tendency  to  ahle  t0  d* 
refpe&ing  thofe  territories  to  which  they  infilled  that  effedl  a  total  alteration  in  the  company’s  conftitution  comPany' 
they  had  an  undoubted  right.  Neither  could  they  ac-  in  England,  as  well  as  the  adminiftration  of  all  its  pre 
quiefce  in  the  refolutions  by  which  three-fourths  of  the  fidencies  in  Afia,  in  order  to  fubjedt  all  their  affairs,,  j 

furplus  nett  profits  of  the  company  at  home,  above  the  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  immediate  power  of  , 

fum  of  8  per  cent .  per  annum  upon  their  capital  flock,  the  crown.  No  delinquency  was  charged,  nor  any  fpe- 

fhould  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  cific  ground  of  forfeiture  affigned,  yet  by  this  bill  j 

public,  and  the  remainder  be  employed  either  in  fur-  more  than  1 200  freemen  were  to  be  disfranchifed  and  ’ 

deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  management  of  their  pro¬ 
perty.  By  cutting  off  the  L.  500  ftockholders,  the 
proprietary  would  become  more  manageable  by  the 
crown  ;  nor  was  there  any  fecurity  that  the  directors 
would  be  faithful  to  the  interefts  of  the  company  when 
ver  made  againft  them.  It  was  likewife  fubverfive  of  they  were  no  longer  refponfible  to  them  for  their  ac- 

all  their  rights  and  privileges,  by  denying  them  the  tions.  By  the  eftablilhment  of  a  general  prefidency 

difpofal  of  their  own  property  after  their*  creditors  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  by  the  nomi- 

were  properly  fecured  by  law.  Their  petition  con-  nation  of  judges  for  India,  government  would  in  effect 

eluded  wjth  affuring  minifters,  that,  rather  than  fubmit  transfer  the  whole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 

to  thefe  conditions,  they  defired  that  any  claims,  a-  company  to  the  crown,  and  the  company  would  have 

gainft  the  poffeffions  of  the  company  might  receive  a  no  farther  {hare  in  the  bufinefs  than  to  pay  what  fala-  ^ 
legal  decifion;  from  which,  whatever  might  be  the  ries  the  crown  thought  fit  to  affign  them.  The  pro-  Petition 
event,  they  would  at  leaft  have  the  fatisfaftion  to  know  prietors  of  E.  500  flock  prefented  a  petition,  fetting  the  prop* 
what  they  could  call  their  own.  forth,  that,  by  king  William’s  charter  granted  to  thej^^S 

No  regard  being  Ihown  to  this  petition,  the  motions  company,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  fince  that  time,  toc 
were  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftration.  To  make  in  confideration  of  many  large,  fums  repeatedly  advan- 
fome  kind  of  recompenfe,  however,  it  was  agreed  on  ced  by  the  company  to  the  public,  they  were  legally 
their  part,  that  as  the  company  had  a  flock  of  teas  poffeffed  of  a  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  direc- 
amounting  to  about  17  millions  of  pounds  in  their  tors,  making  of  by-laws,  or  in  any  other  matter  re- 
warehoufes,  they  ftiould.  be  allowed  to  export  as  much  fitting  to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  company  ; . 
of  it  as  they  thought  proper  free  of  duty,  and  employ  but  by  a  claufe  in  this  regulating  bill  they  were  de* 
the  money  thence  arifing  for  the  behoof  of  their  own  prived  of  this  right,  and  that  under  a  pretence  of  pre¬ 
affairs.  venting  the  pernicious  practice  of  Splitting  flock  by 

This  ooncelfion  in  favour  of  the  Eaft  India  compa-  collufive  transfers ;  but  fo  far  were  the  proprietors  from 
ny  proved  in  the  event  the  lofs  of  the  American  colo-  giving  way  to  fuch  practices,  that  in  the  year  1767 
nies  ;  nor  indeed  could  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings  they  petitioned  parliament  for  an  add,  by  which  the 
with  fuch  a  confiderable  body  tend  to  imprefs  the  feveral  proprietors  intitled  to  vote  (hould  be  obliged  to 
minds  of  any,  part  of  the  nation  with  ideas  favourable  hold  this  qualification  fix  months  at  leaft  before  theex- 
to  the  views  of  adminiftration.  In  other  refpedls  the  ercife  of  their  right,  afterwards  extending  the  time  to 
minifter  abated  nothing  of  the  difpofition  he  had  from  twelve  months,  rather  than  the  adl  {hould  fail  of  its 
firft  to  laft  ftiown  with  regard  to  the  company.  On  intended  effedt.  This  propofrd  increafe  of  the  quali- 
the  3  d  of  May  1773  the  following  refolutions  were  Scat  ion  of  the  voters,  however,  could  not  in  any  de- 
Jaid  down  by  him  as  the  foundation  of  a  bill  for  the  gree  anfwer  the  end  defired ;  for  the  fplitting  of  flock, 
eftabiiffiing  certain  regulations  for  the  better  manage-  being  confined  to  fuch  proprietors  as  held  large  quan* 
ment  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  as  well  in  India  as  tities,  they  would  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  place  their 
in  Europe.  Thefe  were,  1 .  That  the  court  of  direc-  flocks  in  the  hands  of  half  the  number  of  perfons,, 
tors  (hould  in  future  be  elefted  for  four  years  ;  fix  mem-  and  thus  extend  their  influence  in  a  great  and  undue 
bers  annually,  but  not  to  hold  their  feats  longer  than  proportion  f  but  if  ever  government  conceived  defigns 
four  years.  2*  That  no  perfon  {hould  vote  at  the  e-  againft  the  company,  they  would  find  it  much  ealier 
le&ion  of  the  directors  who  had  not  poffeffed  their  to  execute  them  while  the  proprietors  were  ,  few  and 
flock  twelve  months.  3.  That  the  flock  of  qualifica-  opulent,  than  when  they  were  numerous,  and  at  the 
tion  ftiould  for  the  future  be  L.1000,  infteadof  L.5P0.  fame  time  independent  and  poffeffed  of  moderate  for- 
4.  The.  mayor’s  court  of  Calcutta  {hould  for  the  future  tunes.  This  petition  produced  a, motion  in  the  houfe 
be  confined  to  fmall  mercantile  caufes,.  to  which  its  of  commons,.  “  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  pro- Motion 
jurifdi&ion  only  extended  before  the  territorial  acqui-  prietors  of  JL.50Q  flock,  in  the  Eaft  India  company  tfl.e'L^v 
fitions.  5.  That,  inftead  of  this  court,  thus  taken  a-  have  been, guilty  , of  any  delinquency  in  the  exercife  of 
way,  a  new  one  {hould  be  eftabliflied,  confifting  of  a.  their  charter-rights  according  to  the  feveral  acla  of  par-  coniinom 
chief  juftice  and  three  puifne  judges.  6.  Thefe  judges  liament  made  in  their  behalf.”  This,  however,  being 
to  bs  appointed  by  the  crown.  7.  That  a  fuperiority  reje£ted?  the  regulating  bill  paffed.in  the  houfe  of 

commons. 
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tl,  Britain,  commons  by  a  majority  of  more  than  fix  to  one.  In 
T—"*1  the  houfe  of  lords  it  paffed  by  74  to  1 7.  The  duke 
of  Richmond  moved  for  a  conference  with  the  houfe 
of  commons ;  but  this  was  refufed.  He  then  moved 
that  copies  of  all  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  commons  (hould  be  laid  before  the  lords  alfo  5 
but  this  being  likewife  refufed,  he  joined  fix  other 
members  in  a  proteft,  the  fubftance  of  which  was,  that 
the  whole  was  a  fcheme  of  government  to  get  the 
.power  and  wealth  of  the  company  into  their  hands ; 
pointing  out  at  the  fame  time  the  many  particular  in¬ 
fringements  on  public  and  private  rights  by  palling  the 

I  5?  3  bill. 

7ef> iira-  AH  this  time  inquiries  went  on  by  the  feleft  and  fe¬ 
ll  of  the  cret  committees  ;  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  in- 
npany’s  veftjgated  from  the  year  1756,  and  many  witneffes 
*feletft  examined  concerning  them.  A  report  was  prefented 
Ifecret  by  general  Burgoyne,  containing  many  charges  of 
nmittees.  crUelty  and  rapacity  in  the  conduft  of  feveral  gentle¬ 
men  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company ;  particularly  with  regard  to  the  depofi- 
tion  of  Surajah  Dowlah  in  1756.  This  was  faid  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  all  the  evils  that  had  happened 
fince  that  time.  He  infilled  much  on  the  treachery  ufed 
in  bringing  about  that  revolution,  and  particularly  the 
fiftitious  treaty  with  Omichund  ;  expofing  the  conduit 
rd  Clive  of  lord  Clive,  who  had  caufed  admiral  Watfon’s  name 
ufed.  to  be  affixed  to  that  treaty,  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
iee  Inde-  fufed  to  fign  in  perfon*.  He  concluded  with  moving 
I  for  the  reftitution  of  all  the  money  received  in  prefents 
or  otherwife  in  India,  while  the  receivers  ailed  in  a 
■  public  capacity  5  and  at  laft  Hated  the  following  refo- 

lutions  :  “  That  all  acquifitions  made  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  do  of  right  belong  to  the  Hate  ;  that  to  ap¬ 
propriate  acquifitions  obtained  by  fuch  means  is  illegal; 
and  that  great  fums  of  money  had  been  obtained  by 
fuch  means  from  the  fovereign  princes  in  India.”  The 
general  belief  that  many  of  the  company’s  fervants 
had  ailed  in  a  moll  infamous  manner,  was  at  this  time 
fo  llrong,  that  the  above  refolutions  were  carried  al- 
moft  unanimously.  Lord  Clive  defended  himfelf  by 
general  probations  of  innocence  ;  which,  however, 
gained  but  little  credit,  till  he  entered  into  a  particular 
i  refutation  of  the  charges  againft  him.  His  friends 
were  not  of  opinion  that  thefe  were  of  an  atrocious 
nature,  and  wilhed  to  excufe  him  by  policy,  neceffity, 
&c.  rather  than  load  him  with  any  great  degree  of 
■  ;  guilt.  The  treaty  with  Omichund  was  juftified  by 
neceffity.  Some  faid,  indeed,  that  as  Omichund  had 
j|  :  the  charaiter  of  the  molt  accomplished  villain  in  Afia, 

an  Englilhman  only  wilhed  to  have  a  trial  of  Ikill  with 
him.  This  fevere  farcafm,  however,  was  a  mere  piece 
1  of  wit,  without  any  folid  foundation  ;  for  the  crime, 
if  any  there  was  in  that  tranfailion,  undoubtedly  lay 
ft  in  the  dethroning  a  fovereign  prince  by  means  of  trai¬ 
ls  tors,  not  the  cheating  of  thefe  traitors  of  their  re¬ 
ward.  Indeed,  if  once  we  admit  treachery  into  our 
dealings  at  all,  it  is  in  vain  to  pretend  any  fubjeition 

I  to  the  rules  of  juflice  ;  for  we  are  already  beyond  its 
jurifdiftion. 

General  Burgoyne  now  moved,  “  That  Lord  Clive, 
in  confequence  of  the  powers  veiled  in  him  in  India, 
had  received  at  vaiious  times  prefents  to  the  amount 
of  L. 234,000  Sterling,  to  the  dilhonour  and  detri¬ 


ment  of  the  Hate but  this  being  rejeiled  after  vio-  Britain. 

lent  debates,  the  following  was  fubllituted  :  “  That ' - V— — ' 

Lord  Clive  did,  in  fo  doing,  abufe  the  power  with 
which  he  was  entrufted,  to  the  evil  example  of  the 
fervants  of  the  public.”  This  alfo  being  rejeiled,  an¬ 
other  was  added,  il  That  lord  Clive,  when  he  received  He  is  ac- 
the  fum  above  mentioned,  did  at  the  fame  time  renderquitted. 
great  and  meritorious  fervices  to  his  country.”  Thus 
the  matter  was  concluded,  and  the  affairs  of  the  com. 
pany  delivered  into  the  hands  of  adminillration,  who 
declared  that  their  regard  for  its  welfare  was  the  foie 
motive  for  bringing  about  this  revolution.  ss& 

The  affairs  of  the  Eall  India  company  were  fucceed-  Proceedings 
ed  by  thofe  of  America.  The  ill  humour  occafioned  *rl 
by  the  taxes  laid  on  that  country  has  been  already  ta-can  a“air!* 
ken  notice  of.  The  ftamp-ait  had  excited  among  them 
a  fpirit  of  induftry,  ceconomy,  and  a  defire  of  ferving 
tliemfelves  with  their  own  manufactures,  which  had 
never  been  forgotten.  This  was  at  that  time,  as  well 
as  afterwards,  imputed  to  wilfulnefs,  or  the  difeontent 
of  a  few,  which  would  afterwards  fublide  of  itfelf,  or 
be  fuppreffed  by  the  voice  of  the  majority  ;  when  things 
would  of  courfe  revert  to  their  old  channel.  The 
trifling  tax  on  tea,  however,  which  had  not  been  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  allowance  given  to  the  company  to  ex¬ 
port  what  quantities  they  pleafed,  now  threw  matters 
into  a  ferment  not  to  be  quelled  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever.  The  various  proceedings  in  America,  the  tu¬ 
mults,  and  fubfequent  war,  are  fully  taken  notice  of 
under  the  article  l/nited  States  of  America.  Here  it 
only  remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  legiflature  and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  affeit- 
ed  by  thefe  events.  It  has  already  been  remarked, 
that  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  in  1 763  the 
difpofition  Ihown  by  government  to  augment  the  reve¬ 
nue,  for  which  indeed  there  was  at  that  time  an  evi¬ 
dent  neceffity,  had  produced  in  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain  a  fpirit  very  fimilar  to  that  manifefted  by 
the  Americans,  though  in  an  inferior  degree  ;  fo  that 
the  patriots  of  Britain  affeited  to  confider  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  oppreffed  by  government,  and  fuffering  in  the 
fame  caufe  with  themfelves.  The  deftruition  of  the 
tea  at  Bofton  and  other  places  in  America,  however, 
confiderably  diminilhed  the  number  of  their  friends, 
and  made  many  of  thofe  who  flill  adhered  much  lefs. 
fanguine  in  their  caufe.  The  matter  was  announced 
to  parliament  by  a  fpecial  meffage  from  the  throne. 

Lord  North  and  the  other  minifters,  fet  forth  the  con- 
dudl  of  the  colonifls,  particularly  of  the  town  of  Bo¬ 
fton,  in  a  moll  atrocious  light,  and  concluded  that 
now  government  was  perfeftly  juftifiable  in  any  mea- 
fures  they  might  think  proper  to  redrefs  the  wrong, 
and  infliit  fuch  punilhment  on  the  town  as  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  crime  feemed  to  deferve.  Oppofition  did 
not  pretend  to  exculpate,  though  it  was  Hill  attempted 
to  excufe  them  by  deriving  all  the  difturbances  in  that 
country  from  the  arbitrary  and  abfurd  meafures  pur- 
fued  and  obftinately  adhered  to  at  home.  This  heavy 
charge  the  miniftry  evaded  by  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  houfe  to  the  more  important  confideration, 

Whether  the  Americans  were  now  to  be  dependent^pr 
independent,  on  Great  Britain  ?  The  Bofton  port-mil 
being  then  brought  in,  was  carried,  but  not  without 
confiderable  oppofition,  both  within  and  without  doors. 

A  petition  was  firft  prefented  by  Mr  Bollan,  agent  for 
4  P  2  the 
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Britain,  the  council  of  Maffachufet’s  bay,  urging  an  act  of  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice.  In  the  proteft  Britain' 


’  queen  Elizabeth  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberty  of  the  on  this  occafion  the  lords  ufed  the  following  expref- 
,  colonies.  This  was  prefented  before  the  bill  had  aftu-  fions :  “  The  bill  amounts  to  a  declaration,  that  the  r 


the  Bolton  ally  made  its  appearance  ;  but  fo  little  regard  was  paid  houfe  knows  no  means  of  retaining  the  colonies  in  due^a"t;afJ 
port  bill,  to  it,  that,  during  the  very  time  it  lay  on  the  table,  obedience  but  by  an  army  rendered  independent  of  the  minilb-ai 
and  pen-  the  bill  was  brought  in  by  lord  North-  After  it  had  ordinary  conrfeof  law  in  the  place  where  they  are  em-of  jultif 


‘  paffed  two  readings,. that  gentleman  prefented  another,  ployed.  A  military  force  fuflkient  for  governing  up^'h* 


defiring  to  be  heard  its  behalf  of  the  town  of  Bofton,  on  this  plan  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  i 


for  the  council  of  Maffachufet’s  bay.  This  was  abfo-  table  ruin  of  the  nation.  This  bill  feems  to  be  one  of 
lutely  refufed  ;  becaufe,  though  Mr  Bollan  was. agent  the  many  experiments  towards  the  introduction  of  ef- 


for  the  colony,  he  was  not  for  the  corporation  of  the  fential  innovations  into  the  government  of  this  empire. 


town  of  Bofton.  Neither  could  he  befo  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Maffachufet’s  bay  ;  for  as  that  was  neceffarilv 


The  virtual  indemnity  provided  by  this  bill  for  thofe 
who  lhall  be  indifted  for  murders  committed  under  co- 


fluftuating,  the  body  which  had  appointed  him  was  lour  of  office,  can  anfwer  no  other  purpofe.  We  c 

This  appeared  very  inconfift-  fider  that  to  be  an  indemnity  which  renders  trial, 


now  no  longer  exifting. 

ent  to  many  of  the  members,  and  produced  a  greater  and  confequently  punilhment,  impracticable.  And 
oppofition  in  the  houfe  than  would  otherwife  irt  all  trial  is  impracticable,  when  the  very  governor,  under 


probability  have  enfued.  A  new  petition  quickly  fol-  whofe  authority  aCts  of  violence  may  be  committed,  is 
lowed  from  the  lord  mayor,  in  the  name  of  the  natives  impowered  to  fend  the  inftruments  of  that  violence  to 


and  inhabitants  of  North  America  refiding  at  that  3000  miles  diftance  from  the  feene  of  their  offence,  be- 
time  in  London.  This  was  written  in  a  more  fpirited  yond  the  reach  of  their  profecutor,  and  the  local  evi- 


ftyle,  and  boldly  infilled  that  the  bill  was  illegal,  un¬ 
precedented,  unjuft  ;  and  that,  under  fudh  a  precedent, 
no  man  or  body  of  mer.  in  America  could  have  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  fecurity  ;  the  charge  being  brought  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  town,  and  the  punifhment  inflicled  with¬ 
out  hearing  them  in  their  own  defence,  Or  even  ma¬ 
king  them  acquainted  with  the  charge  ;  and  they  con¬ 
cluded  wuth  thefe  remarkable  words,  that  “  the  at- 


dence  which  may  tend  to  their  conviClion.  The  au¬ 
thority  given  by  this  bill  to  compel  the  tranfportation 
from  America  to  Great  Britain  of  any  number  of  wit- 
neffes  at  the  pleafure  of  the  parties  profecuting  and 
profecuted,  without  any  regard  to  their  age,  fex,  health, 
circnmftances,  bufinefs,  or  duties,  feems  to  us  fo  extra¬ 
vagant  in  its  principles,  and  fo  impiafticable  in  its  exe¬ 
cution,  as  to  confirm  us  further  in  our  opinion  of  the 


tachment  of  America  would  not  furvive  the  juftice  of  fpirit  which  animates  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  prefent 
Britain.”  As  little  regard  being  paid  to  this  as  to  American  regulations.” 


564 


PafTcs  with-  the  former  petitions,  and  all  propofals  for  a  delay  re-  A  Hill  greater,  oppofition  was  made  to  the  Quebec  Debate*! 
-  .«»!-  •  .1 _ i_.*n _ JT-J  1 _ t.  1 _ r . :.i _ .  _  _  u:n  •  r _ t.  .l_.  l  _  _ u  i__  _ •  j  iiT. _ the  Oue 


a  divi-  jetted,  the  bill  paffed  both  houfes  without 
*ion‘  the  minority,  notwithftanding  their  oppofition,  not 


divifion  ;  bill,  infomuch  that*  before  it  could  be  carried,  the  mi- Qs*f 


nifters  were  obliged  to  drop  much  of  that  high  and  “ 
choofing  to  diffent  publicly  from  the  firft  ftep  taken  afpiring  tone  to  which  they  had  accuftomed  themlelves 


by  government  to  reduce  the  difobedient  colonies,  in  talking  of  American  affairs.  The  minority  contend- 
That  this  obnoxious.bill  might  not  be  fent  to  Ameri-  ed,  that  here,  without  any  neceffity  pleaded,  or  even 


Repeal.. f  ca  without  fome  mitigation,  however,  they  propofed  fuggefted,  ah  arbitrary  influence  Was  extended  by  aft 

thl'tPn  .  tv  aL  1  ..  f  _ L  !  J  !  — %  ,  .  U f  1  f. _  f  A.  *  _  .  J  — ~ 


thetea  •  Jty  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  tea  laid  on  in  1767  ;  but  of  parliament  to  that  province,  furniihing  a  dangerous 


this  was  alfo  rejected,  probably  from  a  vain  expefta-  precedent,  and  an  additional  inftance  of  the  averfion 


tion  that  the  oppofition  of  the  Americans  was  that  of  which  miniftry  bore  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  They 
a  mere  tumultuous  mob,  and  that  by  ihowing  a  pro-  argued  likewife  in  favour  of  the  mode  of'trial  by  ju- 


per  fpirit  and  pet fiverance  the  miniftry  could  not  fail  to 
come  off  viftorious  at  latt. 

The  extreme  obftinacy  lhown  by  minifters,  in  this 
firft  inftance,  undoubtedly  proved  very  piejudicial  to 
their  caufe,  not  only  by  exafperating  the  Americans, 
but  by  roufing  the  indignation  of  minority,  and  ma 


ries,  and  thought  that  the  eilablilhment  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  there  gave  it  a  preference  over  the 
Proteftant,  which  was  now  only  to  be  exercifed  by 
toleration.  The  people  at  large  alfo  were  alarmed  at 
the  religious  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  not  impoffible 
that  the  fufpicions  conceived  at  this  time  might  contri- 


king  their  oppofition  fo  violent  and  determined,  that  bute  in  fome  meafure  to  the  dangerous  infurreftions  of 
the  Americans  could  not  but  conclude  that  they  had  1779and  1780. 


very  ftrong  party  in  their  favour  on  this  fide  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  appeared  in  every  fubfequent  tranf- 


At  the  conelufion  of  the  feflion  his  majefly  expref- 
fed  the  greateft  fatisfaftion  at  what  had  been  done. 


aftion  relating  to  the  colonics.  The  bill  for  regulating  and  hopes  of  the  good  effefts  that  would  attend  the 
the  government  of  Maffachufet’s  hay  did  not  pafs  with-  new  regulations.  The  reception  they  met  with  in  Ame- 


out  a  proteft,  from  which  we  lhall  only  extract  the  rica  is  related  in  its  proper  place  ;  in  Britain  the  peo- 
JVottft  on  "following  fenter.oe  :  “This  aft,  unexampled  in  the  pie  feemed  to  wait  the  event  with  indifference,  but  their 
the  ro^ula-  records  of  parliament,  has  been  entered  on  the  jour-  bad  fuccefs  with  the  colonifta  furnilhed  the  minority 
ting  bill.  nals  of  this  houfe  as  voted  nentine  dijfentiente,  and  has  with  new  matter  of  reproach  to  caft:  on  adminiftration. 

been  Hated  in  the  debate  of  jhis  day  to  have  been  fent  The  parliament  in  the  mean  time  was  diffolved  by  pro¬ 
to  the  colonies  as  paffed  without  a  divifion  in  either  clamation,  and  a  very  fhort  time  allowed  for  the  elec- 
houfe,  and  therefore  as  conveying  the  uucontroverted 
VJiiiverfal  fenfe  of  the  nation.  The  defpair  of  making 
effeftual  oppofition  to  an  unjuft  meafure  has  been  con- 
firued  into  an  approbation  of  it." 


tion  of  new  members;  fo  that  if  oppofition  at  that  time 
had  any  ftrength,  they  had  not  now  time  to  exert  it.  , 
The  new  parliament  met  on.  the  30th  of  November  pariiami 
1774  ;  when  his  majefty  acquainted  the  houfes  that  ataryprov 


The  like  consequences  enfued  on  palling  the  aft  for  moil  daring  fpirit  of  refiltance  Hill  prevailed  in  Ameri-  ceedmg  | 


■ 
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Britain,  ca,  notwithftanding  the  mod  proper  means  had  been  This  remonftrance  was  feconded  by  alL  the  powers  Britain, 
taken  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  thence  arifing,  and  af-  ofoppofition;  but  the  truth  was,  that  adminiftration 
lured  them  that  they  might  depend  on  a  firm  refolution  had  already  determined  what  line  of  condudl  they  were 
to  withlland  every  attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  fu-  to  follow,  and  therefore  wilhed  to  hear  as  little  as  pof- 
preme  authority  of  this  legiflature  over  all  the  domi-  fible  on  the  fubjedl.  “  War  (fays  Dr  Andrews)  was 
nions  of  the  crown.  In  anfwer  to  this  fpeech  the  mi-  now  the  word  ;  and  notwithftanding  no  weightier  rea- 
nority  demanded  a  communication  of  all  the  letters,  or-  fon  could  be  given  for  not  attending  to  what  the  mer- 
ders,  and  inftruftions  relating  to  American  affairs;  but  chants  had  to  fay,  than  this  very  determination,  yet 
this  being  over  ruled,  and  the  addrefs  carried  as  a  mat-  that  was  the  very  motive  that  impelled  minifters  to  re-  * 

ter  of  form,  American  affairs  were  delayed,  in  fpite  of  fufe  them  a  hearing,  leit  thel'e  Ihould  make  it  appear 
all  oppofition,  till  after  the  holidays.  In  the  queftion  how  un wife  it  was  to  precipitate  the  nation  into  fucli  a 


on  the  addrefs,  the  llrength  of  adfiiiniftration  was  to 
that  of  their  adverfaries  as  264  to  73. 

,ord  Cha-  In  the  beginning  of  1775  the  minority  received  a 
ram’s  ruo-confltJeraljle  acceffxon  of  llrength  by  the  return  of  lord 
teal  of  die  Chatham)  who,  after  long  abfence,  again  made  hisap- 


meafure.” 

But  though  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  doubt 
that  adminiftration  were  now  fully  determined  upon  a 
war,  and  therefore  wifhed  to  be  troubled  with  as  few 
objections  as  poffible,  they  were  by  no  means  deficient 


onp«  re-  pearance  in  parliament.  He  now  telfified  his  difap-  in  arguments  for  the  defence  of  their  own  condudl.  J<>9 

>&ed.  probation  of  the  meafures  which  had  been  purfued  They  alleged,  that  the  petitions  fo  much  recommended 

with  regard  to  America  in  the  warmeft  terms  ;  moved  to  the  attention  of  the  houfe  were  principally,  the  work  vour*!^  *"[. 

for  addrelfing  the  king  to  recal  the  troops  from  Bolton ;  cf  a  factious  party.  The  advantages  accruing  from  the  nriniftratioa 
predicted,  that  if  minifters  Went  on  in  the  way  they  American  trade  were  owing  to  the  dependent  lituation 

had  done  for  fame  time,  they  would  make  the  crown  of  the  colonies,  who  now  aimed  at  a  fuperiority  over 

not  worth  the  king’s  wearing  ;  that  the  kingdom  was  Great  Britain,  or  at  leaft  at  lhaking  off  entirely  thefu- 

undone,  & c.  All  his  eloquence,  however,  proved  at  periority  which  the  mother  country  had  till  now.  exer- 

this  time  ineffedlual  ;  adminillration  was  determined  cifed  over  them  without  the  fmalleft  complaint.  It 

upon  forcing  the  Americans  into  fubje&ion,  and  his  Was  the  advantage  of  the  merchants  themfelves  that  was 

motion  was  rcjedled  by  68  to  1 8.  confulted  by  maintaining  that  fuperiority  ;  and  the 


Lord  North  now  prefented  the  papers  which  had 
lore  ^  kfien  ca^c^  f°r  by  the  minority  ;  but,  left  the  publica- 
orepar-  tj0n.0f  particular  names  Ihould  prove  detrimental  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  only  fucli  parts  as  adminillration  thought 
proper  for  public  infpeClion  were  laid  before  the  houft 


merchants  themfelves  would  be  the  firft  to  feel  the  bad 
confequences  of  its  being  loft.  War  and  its  confequen- 
ces  are  no  doubt  very  terrible,  but  fometimes  are  ne- 
ceffary,  to  prevent  greater  evils.  The  greateft  evil  that 
i  can  befal  a  trading  nation  is  the  lofs  of  its  commerce  ; 

This  was  complained  of,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  and  the  and  were  the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  courfes  at 


that  time  for  a  few  years  longer,  this  confequence  mult 
inevitably  enfue. 

It  was  befides  infilled,  that  though  adminillration 


papers,  in  their  mutilated  ftate,  were  laid  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe.  In  the  mean  time  pe- 

great  titions  againft  coercive  meafures  with  America  had  ,  _ o  _ 

|,mber  of  been  reCeived  from  moft  of  the  trading  companies  of  were  to  yield  the  prefent  conteft,  the  warmeft  advo- 
ttmnc  tjle  kingdom;  which,  though  highly  dilpleafing  to  ad-  cates  for  America  could  not  pretend  to  fay  what  would 
miniftration,  could  not  be  abfolutely  rejected,  though  be  the  laft  of  its  demands.  The  Americans  aimed  in 
Spames.  it  was  fully  determined  not  to  yield  to  their  requefts  reality  at  the  repeal  of  whatever  appeared  obnoxious  to 
in  the  fmalleft  degree.  A  committee  was  therefore  ap-  their  immediate  intereft :  But  that,  and  their  real 
pointed  to  take  them  into  confideration,  which  was  not  intereft,  differed  very  much.  The  greateft  political  evil 
to  take  place  until  the  American  affairs  were  alfo  confi-  that  could  befal  them  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  politi- 
dered.  The  reafon  given  for  this  method  of  proceed-  cal  and  commercial  fupport  they  received  from  Great 
ing  was,  that  the  confideration  of  commercial  matters  Britain;  and  to  this  they  muft  ultimately  fubmit,  if 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  thofeof  the  political  kind  ;  they  fhould  ever  fucceed  in  the  purfuit  of  that  delufive 
each  of  them  being  fufficiently  embarraffing  without  phantom  of  independence  which  they  now  accounted 
any  other.  This  delay  of  hearing  thefe  petitions  was  their  liappieft  fituation.  In  fliort,  adminillration  in- 
tigneJ  fuppofed  to  be  an  abfolute  rejection  of  them  in  effedt ;  filled,  not  without  a  great  fhow  of  reafon,  that  the 
he  com- aud  fo  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  the  committee  to  which 
.ee  of  they  were  configned  being  humoroully  called  the  com- 
j6g"  mi  l  tee  of  oblivion.  The  merchants  of  London,  liow- 
Wtual  ever,  were  determined  not  to  give  up  the  point  until  fpeed  with  which  tranquillity  would  be  rellored  But 
they  had  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmoft.  They  tranquillity  procured  ;in  this  manner  would  laft  no 
lCe’  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  they  denied  the  diftindlion  longer  than  till  the  colonies,  unfettered  by  any  regu- 
eftablilhed  by  miniftry.  They  affirmed  that  the  con-  lations,  perceived,  or  imagined  they  perceived,  the  be- 
nedlion  between  Great  Britain  and  America  was  chief-  nefit  of  dealing  with  other  countries,  aud  carried  their 
ly  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  that  the  manifold  regu-  own  commodities  wherever  they  thought  proper.  This 
lations  adopted  for  the  mutual  profperity'of  the  colo-  was  the  point  at  which  they  inconteftably  aimed,  what- 
nies  and  of  the  mother  country  formed  the  great  poli-  ever  they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary  ;  for,  notwith- 
tical  chain  which  united  them  to  one  anothor.  Que-  (landing  theboafts  they  made  of  the  Vail  bufinefs  tranf- 
ftions  of  commerce  and  policy,  therefore,  with  regard  a  died  with  Britain,  it  was  well  known  to  arife  from 
to  them,  ought  never  to  be  divided,  but  examined  the  immenfe  credit  they  were  indulged  with  there,  and 
jointly,  and  could  never  be  thoroughly  underftood  if  which  they  could  not  expedl  elfewhere. 
confidered  in  any  other  way.  The  honour  and  charadier  of  the  nation  were  now 

H  alfo 


Americans  were  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  conceffions. 
Mercantile  people  indeed  might  imagine  fo,  from  the 
facility  with  which 'conceffions  would  be  made,  and  the 
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alfo  fald  to  be  at  flake.  The  Britifh  had  often  taken  ofFenfive,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  molt  injurious  to  the 
"  up  arms  for  matters  of  Iefs  confequence ;  why  then  Britifli  interefts. 


fhould  they  now  hefitate  in  a  cafe  like  the  prefent,  Lord  Chatham  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  argu- 


where  honour  and  intereft  both  called  upon  them  for  ments  in  fupport  of  his  favourite  plan  ;  but  thefe, 
the  moil  vigorous  and  fpeedy  exertions  ?  Formerlyjit  though  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  eloquence, 


was  the  cuiTom  of  the  merchants  to  fecond  the  willies  proved  unfuccefsful ;  the  propofal  was  ultimately 
_ .•  ii.' _ r _ n.  •  _ .1 _  _ •  k..  c.  O-  _ *  . j 


of  miniftry  in  this  refpedt,  inftead  of  oppofing  them. 
The  inconvenience  of  fufpending  their  profits  for  a 
time  muft  be  fubmitted  to,  and  their  enemies  would 
experience  as  many  if  not  more  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  character  they  had  fo 


rejedled  by  fil  to  32.  So  determined  were  the 
majority  in  giving  this  an  entire  rejedlion,  that  it  was 
not  even  permitted  ‘to  lie  upon  the  table ;  which, 
however,  may  be  confidered  as  a  piece  of  indignity 
offered  to  that  great  man,  proceeding  rather  from  the 


long  fullained  to  yield  to  indignities  for  the  fake  of  indifference  with  which  he  had  been  received  at  court 


profit.  The  Ioffes  above  mentioned,  however,  would 
be  but  trifling  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that  would  fol¬ 
low  in  time  to  come,  fhoulcf  Britain  from  want  of  fpi- 


On  thepe- 


for  fome  time,  than  from  any  real  and  thorough  con- 
vidtion  of  the  inutility  of  the  plan  he  propofed. 

A  new  petition  was  next  prefented  to  the  houfe  ofpetIt 
it  give  up  the  affertion  of  her  juft  rights.  This  was  commons  by  the  proprietors  of  eftates  in  the  Weft  In-  theWeft  lit 
policy  hitherto  unknown  in  Britain,  which  had  here-  dia  iflands;  reprefenting  their  alarm  at  the  affociation dia planter- 
’fore  heen  noted  for  the  ardnur  and  <>elen‘tir  writh  of  the  Americans,  and  their  intended  floppage  of  trade 

with  the  Britifli  iflands  ;  the  fituation  of  which,  they 
faid,  would  be  very  calamitous,  if  the  adls  in  queflion 


tofore  been  noted  for  the  ardour  and  celerity  with 
which  they  were  maintained. 

The  end  of  all  this  altercation  was,  that  the  motion 


tition  of  in  favour  of  the  merchants  petitions  was  rejected  by  were  not  immediately  repealed.  The  trade  of  thefe 


Hw-efs  ta  2jQ  tQ  gg_  This  point,  however,  was  no  fooner  dif- 
cuffed,  than  a  violent  debate  arofe  about  the  petition 


iflands  was  at  that  time  of  the  moft  extenfive  nature. 


AH  quarters  of  the  globe  were  concerned  in  it;  the  re¬ 
turns  centered  in  Britain,  and  were  an  immenfe  addi- 


of  congrefs  to  the  king,  which  had  been  delivered, 
and  by  him  referred  to  parliament.  It  wa3  argued  by  tion  to  its  opulence,  infomuchthat  the  Britifh  property 


adminiftration,  that  no  petition  could  be  received  from 
the  continental  congrefs,  which  was  no  legal  body,  and 


there  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  30  millions  fterling. 
But  the  Weft  Indies,  however  wealthy,  did  not  produce 


it  would  be  admitting  their  legality  to  receive  a  petition  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  fufficient  abundance  for  their 
from  them  j  the  general  affemblies  and  their  agents  inhabitants.  Large  importations  were  continually 


were  the  only  lawful  reprefentatives  of  the  colonies,  wanted,  which  could  only  be  fupplied  from  North 


and  n6ne  elfe  would  be  admitted.  Oppofltion  replied 
and  argued  as  much  as  poflible,  but  to  no  purpofe ; 
and,  after  an  ineffedlual  flruggle,  they  had  the  mortifi- 


America ;  and  were  they  to  be  cut  off  from  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  that  continent,  they  would  fhortly  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  Such  was  the  fubftance 


cation  to  find  that  the  petition  was  finally  rejedled  by  of  this  petition ;  to  which  no  more  attention  was  paid 


218  to  68. 


In  the  mean  time  a  conciliatory  plan  was  prepared 


than  had  been  to  the  reft.  To  adminiftration  all  pe-  R 
titions  now  appeared  to  be  the  contrivance  of  fadlion  ;  J 


Uiatoryby  the  earl  of  Chatham,  which  was  prefented  on  the  and  it  was  faid,  that  however  inconvenient  the 

f  A .  •  rPL,«  L!-  hill  f  •  J  ^ „ f ,*~L 4.  *- ' 


plan  rejec-  0f  February  1 775.  The  intent  of  his  bill,  he  faid,  cive  meafures  might  be,  they  ought  not  to  be  retarded 


was  to  fettle  the  troubles  in  America,  and  to  affert  at 
the  fame  time  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  and 
fuperintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  her  colo¬ 
nies.  This  was  to  be  done  by  their  acknowledging 
on  their  part  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiflature 


by  the  confideration  of  any  temporary  Ioffes.  As  it 
was  neccffary,  however,  to  let  the  nation  know  the  ul¬ 
timate  refolves  of  adminiftration  refpedling  America,  it 
was  at  laft  done  by  lord  North  in  a  long  fpeech,  in 
which  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  relating  to 


and  the  fuperintending  power  of  parliament.  No  the  difpute  were  enumerated.  It  was  afferted,  that 


taxes  were  to  be  levied  in  America,  but  with  the  free  univerfal  fermentation  then  prevailing  in  America, 


confent  of  their  affemblies.  It  afferted  a  right  in  the  proceeded  from  the  unwarrantable  arts  and  praftices 


crown  to  keep  and  ftation  a  military  force  eftablifhed 
by  law  in  any  part  of  its  dominions ;  but  declared, 
that  it  could  not  be  legally  employed  to  enforce  ii 


ufed  to  difpofe  them  againft  the  ruling  powers  in  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  afferted,  that,  notwithftandingall  their  com¬ 
plaints,  the  public  charges  borne  by  individuals  in  Ame- 


plicit  and  unlawful  fubmiflion.  A  congrefs  might  rica  were,  on  the  ft  ri  die  ft  computation,  not  more  than 


alfo  be  held,  in  order  to  recognize  the  fupreme  fove- 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  and  to  fet- 


1  t©  50,  when  compared  with  what  was  paid  by  indi¬ 
viduals  in  England.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  fettled 


tie,  at  the  fame  time,  an  annual  revenue  upon  the  determination  to  quarrel  with  the  parent  ftate  could  in¬ 
crown,  difpofeable  by  parliament,  and  applicable  to  duce  the  Americans  to  perfift  in  their  difobedience  to 


the  exigencies  of  the  nation.  On  complying  with  thefe  the  lawful  injundlions  laid  upon  them,  which  were 


conditions,  the  adts  complained  of  by  congrefs  were  to  neither  injudicious  nor  oppreflive  ;  but,  on  the  con- 


be  fufpended,  with  every  other  meafure  pointed  out  trary,  framed  with  all  poflible  lenity,  and  counterba- 
as  a  grievance,  and  the  conflitution  of  their  govern-  lanced  by  advantages  which  were  not  poffeffed  by  Bri- 
ments  to  remain  as  fettled  by  their  charters.  This  bill  tain.  It  was  therefore  a  fpirit  of  refinance  which  ani- 
was,  however,  deemed  at  once  totally  inadmifiible,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  partiality  to  America,  by  the 
various  conceflions  it  enadled,  and  particularly  by  em¬ 
powering  the  colonies  to  affemblc  in  congrefs;  a  mea- 


mated  America,  and  not  a  difcOntent  at  oppreffions 
which  plainly  had  no  exiftence.  For  this  reafon  it  was 
propofed  to  the  houfe  to  fend  a  greater  force  to  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  to  pafs  a  temporary  adl,  fufpending  all  the 


fure  which,  of  all  others,  was  at  that  time  the  moft  foreign  trade  of  the  different  colonies  of  New  England, 

4  and 
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BrItaIn-  ,  and  particularly  the  Newfoundland  filhery,  until  they  every  thing  dear  to  them  both  in  their  public  and  prH  Britain, 
confented  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme  authority  of  vate  capacities  was  fo  deeply  concerned. 


the  Britilh  legiflature,  See.  upon  which  thefe  reftri&ions 
Ihould  be  taken  off,  and  their  real  grievances,  if  any 
fuch  there  were,  redrefled  upon  making  proper  appli¬ 
cation.  New  England,  they  faid,  was  juftly  fingled 
out  upon  this  occafion,  as  being  the  mod  guilty  of  the 
whole.  The  others,  as  lefs  faulty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
yield  with  lefs  compulfion  ;  but  the  queftion  now  was 
limply,  Whether  we  would  at  once  abandon  all  claims 
on  the  colonies,  and  inftantly  give  up  the  advantages 
arifing  from  our  fovereignty,  and  the  commerce  de¬ 
pendent  on  it?  or,  Whether  we  ihould  refort  to  the 
meafures  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  enfure  both  ? 


In  this,  and  fome  former  debates,  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  involved  in  foreign  wars  on  account  of  the  colonies 
had  been  infilled  on  ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  by  ad¬ 
min  iftration  to  be  improbable.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
imagined,  they  faid,  that  foreign  powers  would  behave 
in  a  manner  fo  very  impolitic  as  to  encourage  rebellions 
in  other  colonies,  which  might,  in  a  very  ihort  time, 
become  precedents  for  imitation  in  their  own.  The 
number  of  friends  to  government  in  America  was  like- 
wife  very  much  relied  upon.  A  proper  reinforcement 
to  the  troops  already  there  would  encourage  thofe  to- 
declare  themfelves  who  were  at  prefent  too  timid  to  a¬ 


An  addrefs  was  now  carried,  which,  in  the  ideas  of  vow  their  fentiments :  Thefe,  if  duly  fupported,  would 


'^j^oppofition,  amounted  to  an  abfolute  declaration  oft 
The  confequences,  therefore,  were  painted  out  with  the 


be  found  to  be  no  inconfiderable  number  ;  and,  when- 
added  to  the  forces  ftationed  among  them,  would  un¬ 


utmoft  freedom,  and  fome  even  denied  the  charge  of  doubtedly  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  malecon- 


rebellion  fixed  on  the  province  of  Mafiachufet’s  bay. 
The  people  there,  they  faid,  had  done  nothing  but 
what  the  conftitution  allowed  :  they  had  refilled  arbi¬ 
trary  meafures;  and  the  examples  fo  frequently  fet 
them  at  home  were  fufficient  to  juftify  their  ronduA. 
The  appellation  of  rebels,  they  faid,  was  dangerous,  and 


tents.  This  projeft  of  arming  the  Americans  againlt 
one  another  was  reprobated  by  oppofition  more  than 
all  the  reft.  The  addrefs  itfelf  was  a  meafure  replete- 
with  barbarity  as  well  as  imprudence  ;  tending  to  put 
arms  in  the  hands  of  every  man  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent  who  fufpefted  the  defigns  of  the  Britilh  admini- 


lives  and  properties  were  forfeited.  This  laft  confide- 
ration,  however,  was  made  very  light  of  by  adminiftfa- 
tion.  Great  ftrefs,  they  faid,  was  laid  upon  the  union 
of  the  colonies,  but  a  very  little  time  would  ihow  with. 


might  better  be  fpared  ;  it  would  only  ferve  to  render  ftration,  and  to  expofe  to  ill  ufage  and  ruin  every  per- 
them  defperate,  and  infpire  them  with  a  determination  fon  who  was  known,  or  imagined,  to  be  a  friend  to  . 
to  refill  to  the  laft,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  their  Great  Britain.  The  Americans  were  faid  to  afpire  at  ■ 

. .  independence  ;  but  if  any  thing  could  bring  this  about,,. 

it  would  be  the  condudl  of  minillry.  The  moll  obedi¬ 
ent  and  loyal  fubje&s  cannot  have  patience  for  ever, 
with  a  tyrannical  government.  They  will  undoubtedly, 
how  much  impropriety.  The  principles  on  which  rife  at  laft,  and  aflert  their  rights  ;  and  thofe  who  ftyle 
they  were  affociated  were  too  felf-denying  to  be  fup-  them  rebels  on  that  account  ought  to  remember,  that 
ported  by  numan  nature,  and  were  too  inimical  to  the  oppreflion  not  only  produces  but  juftifies  refiftance.  - 
intereft  and  feelings  of  individuals  to  bind  them  long  It  had  always  been  believed  by  the  Americans,  without 
together.  In  other  refpefts  this  union  of  the  colonies  any  contradiction  from  Britain,  that  internal  taxation 

- - l .  ...• - j  - *  — j - ■■ - -  in  America  belonged  to  the  aflemblies  of  the  colonies, 

and  to  them  only.  There  were  opinions  in  all  na¬ 
tions,  which  the  legiftature  would  refpeft,  while  they 
produced  no  bad  confequences.  This  opinion  ought 
not  therefore  to  have  been  attacked  at  fuch  an  impro¬ 
per  feafon,  after  having  been  virtually  recognized  by 
the  repeal  of  feveral  ads,  and  approved  by  fome  of  the 
moil  learned  and  intelligent  people  in  the  kingdom. 
It  was  the  greateft  misfortune  that  could  befal  a  itate^ 
when  its  rulers  endeavoured,  without  any  apparent  ne- 
cefiity,  to  alter  the  fyftem  and  maxims  of  governing 


Ight  be  viewed  with  indifference,  and  even  contempt. 
The  natives  of  America,  it  was  faid,  were  no  foldiers  ; 
they  were  averfe  to  military  difeipline,  and  incapable 
of  fubordination  ; .  they  were  of  a  ilothful  and  fpiriilefs 
difpofition ;  uncleanly,  liable  to  ficknefs,  and  eafily 
overcome  by  fatigue.  Such  people  as  thefe  would 
never  face  a  Britilh  army ;  and  a  very  fmall  force 
would  be  neceffary  to  put  an  end  to  all  their  projedts 
of  independence. . 

he  re-  Thefe  were  the  principal  arguments  for  and  againft 
this  addrefs,  which  was  carried  by  29610  106:  but 


of  it.  fo  important  was  the  fubjedl  of  it  deemed  by  the  mi--  long  adopted,  and  the  utility  of  which  had  been  con- 


nority,  that  a  motibn  was  made  for  recommitting  it  on 
account  of  the  confequences  that  would  probably  re- 
fult  from  the  profecution  of  the  meafures  recommended, 


firmed  by  experience.  This  was,  however,  the  cafe 
with  Britain.  The  mildnefs  and  benignity  which  was 
wont  to  diredl  the  meafures  of  former  minifters  was 


A  very  long  and  violent  debate  enfued  ;  the  event  of  now  laid-  afide  for  feverity  and  imperioufnefs  while 
which  was,  that  adminiftration  contended  as  ufual  for  implicit  obedience  was  impofed  upon  the  colonifts,  as 
the  neceflity  of  enforcing  ■  obedience  with  fire  and.  the  only  condition  by  which  they  could  purchafe  peace, 
fword.  The  Americans,  they  faid,  were  become  in¬ 
corrigible  through  forbearance  ;  lenity  was  a  fubjedl 


The  afperfions  of  cowardice,  fo  largely  thrown  upon, 
the  Americans  by  the  minifterial  party,  did  not  pafs 
of  derifion  among  them, .  and  was  imputed  to  imbecil-  unnoticed*  It  was  obferved,  "however,  that  were  thefe 


lity  and  fear;  they  imagined  themfelves  able  to  aboliih 
the  fovereignty  of  Britain  in  that  country,  and  were 


ever  fo-  juft,  the  very  nature  of  their  country  would 
fight  for  them.  By  this  alone  our  military  enterprises 


It  now  refolved  to  do  it.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  would  be  retarded  and  impeded  in  a  conilderable  de- 

I  _ ~  BA-.*  *  _ _ jt  j  r  .  1  _ .  _  .  r* _ *  r _ u  _ _ Kp 


every  native  of  Britain,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  Hand  forthi 
and  vindicate  the  intereft  and  glory  of  his  country ;  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  and  minillry  to  call  forth 


the  whole  fpirit  of  the  nation,  to  a  contell  in  which  feverely  felt. 


gree  ;  while  the  finews  of  war  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  relaxed,  as  the  fufpenfion  of  fuch  a  confiderable 
commerce  as  that  of  our  colonies  could  not  fail  to  be 


Beftdes  > 


bedience. 

colonies,  however, 
more  binding  nature  than  even  origin  and  confangui- 
nity.  Thefe  ties  were  the  conftitution  tranfmitted 
from  Britain,  and  the  brotherly  afiiftance  hitherto  af¬ 
forded  them  by  Englifhmen  ;  and  which  ought  to  ren¬ 
der  the  name  dear  to  them.  While  thefe  ties  remained 
unviolated,  there  was  no  room  to  complain  of  their  be¬ 
haviour  ;  but  they  would  never  fubmit  to  defpotic  au¬ 
thority  in  Englifhmen  more  than  in  any  others.  Such 
unwarrantable  principles  rendered  it  no  longer  a  que- 
flion,  whether  the  mealures  of  adminiftration  fhould  be 
ccnfidered,  but  whether  the  minifters  themfelves  ought 
net  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  they  exercifed  fo  un- 
conftitutionally  ?  And  the  quellion  was  not  now  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  America,  but,  whether  we 
fhould  give  up  our  colonies  or  our  minifters  ? 


5:6 

Petition 
from  the 
Weft  India 
merchants 
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Befides  all  this,  the  views  and  principles  of  minifters  fpe&  unwarrantable,  and  no  lefs  contrary  to  found  po-  Britain. 

J  were  attacked  in  the  moil  violent  manner.  They  were  licy  than  to  equity  and  good  manners.  v— 

faid  to  be  reviving  the  old  exploded  doftrines  of  here-  All  thefe  reprefentations,  however,  had  no  weight  .577 
ditary  right  and  paffive- obedience. — They  required  the  with  adminiftration  :  they  affeCted  great  forrow  at  be-  eje  e* 
Americans  to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  the  will  of  ing  obliged  to  declare  that  the  petition  could  not  be 
Great  Britain,  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  (he  was  received  confidently  with  the  intereft  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  parent  ftate  :  but  if  no  better  reafon  could  be  pro-  they  put  the  merchants  in  mind  that  the  American 
duced,  they  could  not  be  juftly  blamed  for  their  difo-  proceedings  threatened  fatally  to  diminirti  the  commer- 

-  The  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  her  cial  greatntfs  of  this  kingdom,  In  which  cafe  none 

,  were  of  a  far  more  noble  as  well  as  would  fuffer  fo  much  as  themfelves ;  and  they  infilled 
that  confidence  ought  to  be  put  in  the  wifdom  of  par¬ 
liament,  as  it  was  not  doubted  that  by  properly  affert- 
ing  the  fupremacy  of  the  Britilh  legiflature  in  the 
manner  propofed,  all  thofe  advantages  about  which 
they  were  fo  anxious  would  be  fecured.  They  were 
therefore  exhorted  to  fubmit  to  temporary  inconveni- 
encies,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  prefent  pof- 
ture  of  affairs,  though  probably  they  would  not  be  of 
long  duration. 

In  the  mean  time  matters  went  on  from  bad  to 
worfe  in  New  England ;  fo  that  it  was  foon  perceived 
either  that  the  friends  of  government  in  that  colony 
did  not  exert  themfelves,  or  that  they  were  far  from  j 

being  fo  numerous  as  had  been  imagined.  In  order 
to  malte  their  coercive  plan  the  more  effectual,  there- 
Languageof  this  kind  excited  the  indignation  of  the  fore,  it  was  now  judged  neceffary  to  extend  it  fo  that  ; 

minillerial  party  to  a  very  high  degree.  They  now  every  individual  of  the  colony  fhould  become  fenfible  J7g 

charged  miniftry,  in  very  plain  terms,  with  the  guilt  of  of  the  punifhment.  This,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  be  On  the* 

all  that  had  happened.  A  fa&ious  republican  fpirit,  done  by  a  bill  for  reftraining  the  four  provinces  of  NtwEngla,  d 
they  faid,  was  gone  forth  ;  by  which  every  perfon  who  England  from  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland, ^.r*in‘n2 
wrote  or  fpoke  on  the  American  caufe  was  aftuated  ;  or  the  Britifh  Weft  India  Iflands  ;  and  prohibiting  ’  ' 

and  which  had  not  only  induced  the  Americans  to  them  from  carrying  on  the  fifhery  at  Newfoundland, 

commence  a  rebellion  againft  the  parent  ftate,  but  had  The  reafons  given  for  this  were  in  fubftance  the  fame 
filled  the  houfe  with  incendiaries.  The  final  iffue  of  with  thofe  for  the  others  ;  and  indeed  both  parties  had 
the  difpute  was,  that  the  recommitment  of  the  addrefs  now  fo  much  exhaufted  their  arguments,  that  very  lit- 
was  loft  by  288  to  109.  The  debates  were  the  moft  tie  new  matter  was  left  for  either.  Every  ftep  taken 
violent  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  Britifh  par-  by  miniftry,  and  every  propofal  made  by  them,  how- 
liament ;  and  fo  important  was  the  fubjedl  reckoned,  ever,  produced  a  violent  debate;  and  though  they  con- 
tliat  not  only  the  natives  of  Britain,  but  even  the  fo-  ftantly  gained  the  viClory,  it  was  not  without  the  mor- 
retgn  minifters  in  London,  watched  the  motions  of  tification  of  hearing  their  principles  and  conduft  re- 
adminiftration  with  the  utmoft  anxiety,  as  confidering  probated  in  the  moft  opprobrious  manner.  In  the 
it  a  point  which  might  probably  give  a  new  face  to  prefent  inftance  the  bill  was  carried  by  261  againft  85; 
the  affairs  of  all  Europe.  but  a  petition  againft  it  was  quickly  offered  by  the 

All  thefe  victories  of  adminiftration  were  not  fuffi-  London  merchants  concerned  in  the  American  trade, 

dent  to  prevent  new  enemies  from  ftarting  up.  Peti-  fetting  forth  the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  the  fifh- 

tions  had  been  preparing  by  the  London  merchants  erics  of  Great  Britain  from  fuch  a  prohibition.  g^y 

trading  to  America,  and  from  thofe  concerned  in  the  From  the  evidence  brought  in  lupport  of  this  peti-  Genera- 
Weft-India  trade,  to  be  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  tion  it  appeared,  that  ten  years  before  the  American  count « 
This  talk  was  undertaken  by  the  marquis  of  Rocking-  fifheries  had  been  in  fuch  a  flourifhing  ftate,  that  the  v 

ham,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  previous  motion  in  four  provinces  of  New  England  alone  employed  near  1  *  f 

r  c  .1:-  _ jj — 1*.  &  1 - a  46,000  ton  of  (hipping  and  6000  fearnen  ;  and  that 

the  produce  of  their  fisheries  in  the  foreign  markets  a- 
mounted,  in  the  year  1764,  to  upwards  ofL.  320,000. 

Since  that  time  they  had  greatly  increafed  ;  and  what 
rendered  the  fifheries  particularly  valuable  was,  that 


favour  of  the  addrefs.  A  long  and  violent  debate, 
however,  enfued  concerning  the  neceffiiy  and  propriety 
of  receiving  them.  The  papers  on  which  the  addrefs 
had  been  founded  were  faid  to  be  partial  and  mutila¬ 
ted,  for  which  reafen  the  houfe  ought  to  pay  the  great¬ 
er  regard  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  merchants ;  all  the  materials  ufed  in  them,  excepting  only  the  tim- 


whofe  teftimony,  as  perfons  deeply  and  effentially  in- 
terefted  in  bringing  truth  to  light,  might  be  depended 


ber  for  building  the  veffels,  and  the  fait  for  curing 
the  fifh,  were  purchafed  in  Britain,  and  the  nett 


on  with  much  greater  fafety.  It  w^as  urged,  that  they  proceeds  of  the  trade  were  alfo  remitted  thither.  It 
earneftly  defired  to  be  heard  before  the  houfe  took  appeared  alfo,  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  trans- 
any  final  determination  with  regard  to  Ametica;  a  fer  thefe  fifheries. to  Halifax  or  Quebec,  though  ever 
refnfal  would  amount  to  a  public  declaration,  that  par-  fo  much  encouragement  were  given  to  either  of  thefe 
liament  was  refolved  to  oppofe  the  finfe  of  the  petition,  places,  as  they  had  neither  veffels  nor  people  toman 
right  or  wrong  ;  and  fuch  treatment  was  in  every  re-  them,  and  would  never  be  able  to  procure  fupplies  of 
N°57.  -  feamen  I 
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Britain,  feamen  from  New  England  on  account  of  the  averfion 

— -v - -  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  government  of  thefe  two  pro- 

vinces. 

Some  other  circumftances  were  likewife  urged  a3 
ftrong  reafons  againft  this  bill ;  particularly  the  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  of  the  city  of  London  with  New  Eng¬ 
land  (to  which  alone  the  colony  flood  indebted  for 
near  a  million),  and  the  bad  confequences  of  it  to  the 
fthe°in  people  of  Nantucket.  This  is  a  barren  ifland,  lying 
,ibit?.nts  of  off  the  coaft  of  New  England,  about  15  miles  long, 
iautucket.  and  three  broad,  containing  about  6000  inhabitants,  al- 
moft  all  quakers.  The  natural  produce  of  this  ifland, 
it  was  alleged,  could  not  maintain  20  families  ;  but 
the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  was  fuch,  that  they  kept 
i30vefTels  conftantly  employed  in  the  whale-fifhery, 
which  they  carried  on  in  the  north  feas,  to  the  coafts 
of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Falkland 
iflands  and  the  fhores  of  Terra  Magellanica.  Thefe 
people,  it  was  faid,  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
exempted  from  the  common  calamity,  were  it  only 
from  the  applaufe  due  to  fo  much  induftry  and  refolu- 
tion. 

The  inftance  of  Nantucket  was  fo  ftrong,  that  ad- 
miniftration,  with  all  their  obftinacy,  were  obliged  to 
relax  a  little  ;  and,  of  their  own  accordr  afforded  them 
the  relief  they  had  fuch  juft  reafon  to  expeft.  That 
the  petition  in  the  main  might  prove  unfuccefsful, 
however,  another  was  pvefented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
|  Poole,  the  tenor  of  which  was  dire&ly  oppofite  to  that 

of  the  city  of  London.  In  this  it  was  fet  forth,  that 
the  reftri&ions  propofed  by  the  bill  would  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  trade  of  England,  which  was  fully 
able,  with  proper  exertions,  to  fupply  the  demands  of 
foreign  market*.  The  advantage  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  fifhery  more  than  that  of  New  England  to  this 
country  was,  that  it  bred  a  great  number-of  hardy  fea¬ 
men  peculiarly  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  navy,  while 
the  New  England  feamen  were,  by  a&  of  parliament, 
exempt  from  being  prefled.  It  appeared  alfo  from 
the  examination  of  witnefles  taken  in  fupport  of  this 

[petition,  that  the  fifhery  from  Britain  to  Newfound¬ 
land  employed  about  400  fhips,  amounting  to  360,000 
tons,  and  2000  fhallops  carrying  20,000  tons  and  na¬ 
vigated  by  as  many  feamen.  Each  feafon  produced 
600,000  quintals  of  fifh,  and  the  returns  at  a  moderate 
rate  were  valued  at  L.  500,000. 
inark-  This  bill  was  debated  with  great  animofity  in  the 
e  houfe  of  peers,  and  produced  a  remarkable  proteft,  in 

fraihfc16  which  the  meafnres  of  government  were  fpoken  of  with 
■j  1  °  great  feverity.  “  That  government  (faid  they)  which  at¬ 

tempts  to  preferve  its  authority  by  deftroying  the  trade 
of  its  fubje&s,  and  by  involving  the  innocent  and  guil¬ 
ty  in  a  common  ruin,  if  it  a£s  from  a  choice  of  fuch 
means,  confefles  itfelf  unworthy  ;  if  from  inability  to 
find  any  other,  admits  itfelf  wholly  incompetent  to  the 
end  of  its  inftitution.”  They  alfo  reprobated  in  fe- 
vere  terms  the  aflertion  already  mentioned,  that  the 
Americans  wanted  fpirit  to  refift,  and  that  Britain 
would  find  them  aneafy  conqueft.  Such  language  was 
reprefented  as  altogether  void  of  foundation,  and  the 
mere  effeCl  of  party  fpirit  and  refentment.  It  was  al- 
fo  the  more  imprudent  and  unadvifed,  as  tending,  in 
cafe  of  coercive  meafnres,  to  flacken  the  care  and  foli- 
citude  with  which  they  ought  to  be  purfued,  and  to 
occafion  remiffnefs  in  thofe  to  whom  they  might  be 
■YouI’IL  Part  II. 


entrufted,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  enemy  to  be  en-  Britain, 
countered  was  not  to  be  feared,  and  could  eafily  be  o-  1  'T—J 
vercome. 

The  final  refolutionof  reducing  the  colonies  by  force  On  the  force 
being  now  taken,  it  became  neceflary  to  make  proper t0  be  fent  tu 
preparations  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  in  this  the  conduct  Qf  America, 
adminiftration  was  little  lefs  cenfured  than  in  other  re- 
fpe&s.  As  the  abovementioned  opinion,  that  the  A- 
mericans  Were  timid  and  incapable  of  becoming  fol- 
diers,  prevailed  greatly  at  that  time,  a  force  of  10,000 
men  was  judged  fufficient  to  reduce  the  province  of 
New  England  to  obedience.  This  was  vehemently  op- 
pofed  by  the  minority.  They  infilled  that  the  force 
was  totally  inadequate,  and  only  calculated  to  produce 
expence  to  no  purpofe.  The  firft  imprefiion,  they  ve¬ 
ry  juftly  obferved,  ought  to  be  decifive,  if  poflible  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  it  fo,  it  was  neceflary  to  fend 
fuch  a  fleet  and  army  as  might  enfure  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  be  certainly  capable  of  furmounting 
all  obftacles.  Many  of  the  friends  of  adminiftration 
were  of  the  fame  fentiments  in  this  refpeCl ;  and  the 
only  reafon  afiigned  for  ailing  otherwife  was  an  hope 
that  the  Americans  would,  upon  more  mature  confi- 
deration,  defift  from  their  oppofition.  That  they 
might  the  more  readily  be  induced  to  this  fubmifiion,  „ 
lord  North’s  conciliatory  propofition  was  formed.  By  i,ord 
this  it  was  enabled, that  when  the  governor,  council,  and  North’s 
affembly  of  any  of  the  colonies  fliould  propofe  to  make  conciliatory 
a  provifion  for  the  common  defence,  & c.  and  if  fuchblU* 
provifion  fliould  be  approved  of  by  the  king  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  levying  or  impofing  of  taxes  on  that  colony 
fliould  then  be  forborne,  thofe  duties  excepted  which 
it  might  be  expedient  to  impofe  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce  ;  the  net  produce  of  which  fliould  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  account  of  the  colony  where  it  was  raifed. 

But  this  propofal,  though  highly  extolled  by  the 
friends  of  adminiftration,  was  no  lefs  reprobated  by 
minority  than  the  others  had  been.  It  was  faid  to  be 
infidious,  and  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  railing  a 
revenue,  which  was  now  faid  to  be  the  objeCl  of  mini- 
fters.  There  was  no  effential  difference  between  the 
prefent  and  former  modes  of  taxation.  The  colonies 
were  as  effectually  taxed  without  their  confent  by  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  pay  a  dated  fum,  as  by  laying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  duties  upon  them  to  the  fame  amount.  There 
was  befides  a  capital  deficiency  in  the  propofal,  viz. 
that  no  fum  was  fpecified;  fo  that  the  Americans  were 
left  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  demands  of  Britain 
might  be.  After  a  long  debate,  however,  the  queftion 
was  carried  in  favour  of  adminiftration  by  274  to 
88. 

The  like  fate  attended  a  petition  to  the  throne  from 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  Inftead  of  relaxing  any  thing  of  . 
their  feverity,  the  miniftry  now  included  the  fouthern 
colonies  in  the  reftriCtions  laid  on  New  England. 

Still,  however,  the  petitioners  were  indefatigable  in  584 
their  endeavours  to  be  heard.  The  Weft  India  mer-  Ineffectual 
chants  and  planters  feconded  their  laft  petition  by  a 
large  detail  of  circumftances  relating  to  the  Britilh  indja  pjan. 
iflands  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This  affair  was  con-  ters. 
duCted  by  Mr  Glover,  a  gentleman  equally  celebrated 
for  his  literary  talents  and '  commercial  knowledge. 

From  his  inveftigations  it  appeared,  that,  exclufive 
of  the  intrinfic  worth  of  the  iflands  themfelves,  their 
flock  in  trade  and  other  property  amounted  to  no  lefs 
4  Q_  than 
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than  60  millions ;  the  exportation  to  Britain  had  cf  troublefome.  The  levies  were  obftrudled,  and  the  re-  Britain. 
■"  late  been  near  200,000  hoglheads  and  puncheons  of  cruiting  fervice  was  never  known  to  go  on  fo  heavily; 

r. - j - - — » - i-f~  —  f - a,: —  numbers  of  people  of  that  defcription  not  only  refufing 

the  ufaal  proffers,  but  even  reprobating  the  caufe  hi 
which  they  were  folicited  to  engager  Befides  this,  p/’ 

/ _ 1  _  L!_L _ l_  n _ 1  _  . 


fugar  and  rum,  amounting  to  no  lefs  than  four  millions 
in  value ;  the  direct  revenue  ariling  from  which  was 
700,000  pounds,  befides  that  which  accrued  from  the 


collateral  branches  depending  upon  it.  All  this,  how-  feveral  officers  of  high  rank  fh owed  a  great  averfion  0f  lord  Efl 


.  ever,  was  urged  in  vain.  Conciliatory  propofals  were  at  the  fervice.  Lord  Effingham,  who  had  diftinguifh-  fingham 
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made  by  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Hartly,  but  they  were 
rejefted  by  great  majorities.  Thefe  propofals,  indeed, 
inftead  of  ferving  the  caufe  they  were  meant  to  pro- 
7  mote,  did  the  very  reverfe.  A  dread  was  entertained 
of  the  confequences  which  might  enfue  from  the  re¬ 
publican  opinions  now  fo  prevalent  in  the  colonies, 
and  all  partiality  towards  them  was  looked  upon  in 
fuch  a  criminal  light,  that  their  opponents  became 
deaf,  on  many  occafious,  to  the  voice  of  reafon  and 
humanity  when  urged  in  their  behalf.  On  the  other 


ed  himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  minifterial  meafures, an^  ot*1£* 
refigned  the  command  of  his  regiment  rather  than  '-®cers' 
fight  againft  the  caufe  he  had  efpoufed  fo  warmly. 

His  example  was  followed  by  that  of  feveral  other 
officers;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  while  this 
ftep  conferred  upon  them  a  very  confiderable  ffiare  of 
popularity,  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  miniftry  an  equal 
degree  of  refentment.  Lord  Effingham,  in  particular, 
received  the  public  thanks  of  the  city  of  London  and 
Dublin ;  both  of  which  fhowed  an  extreme  averfion 


hand,  the  favourers  of  America,  urged  on  by  a  furious  to  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  with  America. 
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zeal,  and  even  refentment  againft  thofe  whom  they 
looked  upon  to  be  promoters  of  arbitrary  meafures, 

_ J  _ _ _ 11  __  * _  a.  1 _ *  .  _  _ _ Hi _ i.  >  __  ' _ !/l _  MH. ! .. 


The  former,  indeed,  could  fcarce  reftrain  themfelves  The  city  j 
within  any  bounds  of  moderation.  After  the  affair  London  j 
erred  equally  in  their  oppofition  to  miniftry.  This  at  Lexington  they  framed  a  remonftrance  and  petition, fents  ^ 
violent  party  fpirit  appeared  not  only  among  the  peo-  animadverting  in  the  mofl  fevere  manner  on  the  mi-  c0-nt^^  S 

-1-  -*•  1 -  v...  c_i..  (...i  _:.l  -L-  — — a  c- —  niftry  and  parliament;  and  it  was  not  without  the 

greateft  difficulty  that  the  more  moderate  party  pro-  « 

cured  one  to  be  drawn  up,  under  the  name  of  an 
“  humble  petition,”  couched  in  lefs  reprehenfible 
terms.  •  .  .  591  L 

In  the  mean  time  feveral  inconveniences  began  to  be  DiftieJTes 


pie  at  large,  but  broke  forth  with  the  utmoft  fury 
parliament,  where  the  debates  often  refembled  the 
railings  of  Billingfgate  rather  than  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  thg  firft  affembly  in  a  great  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 


ftate  of  affairs  was  fcarce  ever  truly  reprefented  by  f^lt  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.  The  fufpenfion of  the  n; 


cither  party.  Government  continued  to  enaft  new  laws, 
now  in  vain,  againft  the  Americans ;  their  antagonifts 
ippofed  thefe  in  a  manner  fo  little  different  from  what 


of  the  fale  and  purchafe  of  negro  Haves  in  the  Weft, 

Indies  and  in  North  America,  and  the  prohibition  to  the^^e 
export  arms  and  gunpowder,  had  greatly  impeded  the 


has  been  already  related,  that  any  farther  account  of  African  trade  from  Briftol  and  Liverpool.  In  confe- 


the  debates  would  be  as  unentertaining  as  tedious. 
Other  petitions  were  prefented  and  treated  with  ne¬ 
glect.  The  increafe  of  union  and  preparations  for 
war  among  the  colonifts  were  by  the  minifterial  party 
treated  as  the  mere  commotions  of  an  headftrong  mob  ; 
and  by  the  other  as  an  affociation  of  an  injured  and 
virtuous  people,  who  were  about  to  found  a  mighty 
empire  in  the  weft,  while  Britain  was  to  fink  in  utter 
difgrace  and  contempt  by  their  mere  feceffion,  without 
making  any  account  of  their  exploits  in  the  field, 


quence  of  this,  a  great  number  of  ffiips  which  formerly 
failed  from  thefe  ports  had  been  laid  up,  and  near  3000 
failors  belonging  to  Liverpool  difmiffed  from  fervice. 
Their  fituation  foon  rendered  them  riotous;  and  it- 
was  Dot  without  the  affiftance  of  the  military  that  they 
were  quelled.  Thefe  diftreffes,  however,  made  no  im- 
preffion  on  adminiftration  ;  who  having  once  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  fubje&ion  of  America  was 
the  greateft  political  good  that  could  happen  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  were,  in  a  confiftence  with  their  own  principles,- 


which  could  not  fail  to  equal  thofe  of  the  heroes  of  obliged  to  overlook  every  difaller  that  might  happen  in 


antiquity.  On  the  fame  principles  the  event  of  the 
Ikirmilh  at  Lexington  was  magnified  by  the  one  into 
a  “  difgraceful  defeat”  on  the  part  of  the  Britiffi ; 
and  by  the  other  treated  with  abfolute  unconcern,  as 
if  no  regard  whatever  was  to  be  paid  to  it,  nor  any 


the  mean  time  as  a  temporal  inconvenience,  which 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  profecution  of  a  great 
and  magnificent  plan. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  adminiftration  , 
in  this  refpeft,  it  was  far  otherwife  with  the  generality 


inference  drawn  from  thence  concerning  the  fate  of  of  the  nation.  They  felt  the  prefent"  inconveniences 


the  war  in  general.  Thus  alfo  the  battle  at  Bunkers 
Hill,  and  all  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  year  1775,  were 
unfairly  ftated  by  both  parties ;  and  the  only  confe- 
qucnce  enfuing  from  tliefe  mifreprefentations  was 
the  inflaming  to  a  voilent  degree  the  refentment  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  parties  ;  one  of  which  depreffed  the 
Americans  to  the  rank  of  confummate  poltroons, 
while  the  other  exalted  them  almoft  to  that  of  demi¬ 
gods. 


feverely,  while  the  fubjugation  of  America  prefented 
them  with  no  foil'd  foundation  to  hope  for  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion,  therefore,  Laft  peti 
that  they  received  the  news  of  Mr  Penn’s  arrival  in  on  of  co; 
1 775,  with  a  new  petition  from  the  congrefs  to 
prefented  to  the  king;  after  which  he  was  to  give  it  to 
the  public.  Their  expeftation,  however,  was  foon  dif- 
appointed.  The  petition  was  delivered  to  lord  Dart¬ 
mouth  on  the  firft  of  September  ;  and  in  three  days  it 


While  thefe  altercations  continued  to  agitate  the  was  replied,  that  no  an  Twer  would  be  given  to  it.  This 


Diinds  of  the  fuperior  claffes  of  people  in  Britain,  the  laconic  procedure  excited  no  fmall  furprife,  as  it  was- 


ir.iddle  and  lower  ranks  remained  in  a  kind  of  indiffer-  univerfaliy  allowed  that  the  language  of  the  petition 


ence,or  rather  were  againftthe  proceedings  of  miniftry. 
This  oppofition  could  not  indeed  influence  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nation*  but  in  other  refpe&s  it  proved  very 


was  refpe&ful,  and  that  it  expreffed  the  higheft  deiire 
of  peace  and  reconciliation.  Lord  Dartmouth’s  an- 
fvver,  therefores  could  not  but  be  confidered  as  a  final 
renunciation 
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Britain,  renunciation  of  all  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  colo-  and  i titered,  of  the  nation  being  entirely  out  of  the  Britain. 

nies,  and  which  would  drive  them  into  a  connexion  queftion.  Thefe  they  would  willingly  facrifice  to  the  »  J 
with  foreign  powers ;  a  refource  at  which  they  them-  points  above  mentioned  ;  and  as  aninftance  of  the  ef- 
felves  had  hinted  when  they  firft  took  up  arms.  It  feflts  of  their  councils,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  men- 
was  alfo  thought  not  only  to  be  injudicious  in  itfelf,  tioned'.  Here,  faid  their  antagonifts,  the  fruits  of  a 
but  very  ill-timed,  and  not  at  all  confident  with  the  triumphant  war,  carried  on  for  twelve  years,  were  loft: 
fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  at  that  time.  On  the  at  once  by  thofe  feuds  which  the  tories  occafioned 
other  hand,  the  friends  of  adminiftration  infilled,  that  through  their  reftlefs  endeavours  to  compafs  their  ini- 
the  petition  offered  nothing  that  could  in  a  confiftency  quitous  projects. 

with  the  dignity  of  the  Britilh  empire  be  taken  any  On  the  other  hand,  the  tories  faid  that  the  whigs 
notice  of.  Inftead  of  profeffing  any  repentance  for  were  the  genuine  defendants  and  reprefentatives  of 
their  own  conduft,  they  had  offered  ftipulations,  and  thofe  republican  incendiaries  who  had  in  the  laft  cen- 
-  required  concelfions  on  the  part  of  Britain.  It  tury  overturned  the  cOnftitution  and  deflated  the 


kingdom.  They  pretended  indeed  to  affert  the  liberty 
of  Britain ;  but  under  this  pretence  they  wilhed  to 
engrofs  all  the  authority  to  themfe Ives,  as  might  eafily 
be  proved  by  an  impartial  examination  of  their  conduct 
in  the  unhappy  times  alluded  to.  In  the  prefe nt  dif- 
pute  the  principal  queftion  was.  Whether  the  king  and 
parliament,  when  united,  were  to  be  obeyed  or  refilled? 


was  likewife  faid  on  the  part  of  adminiftration,  that 
fear  had  a  (hare  in  framing  the  propofals  now  held  out. 

The  Americans  were  very  fenlible,  that  though  the  firft 
Heps  taken  by  Britain  had  not  anfwered  the  purpofe, 
much  greater  efforts  would  quickly  follow  ;  and  that, 
without  being  allowed  fome  mne,  it  was  impoffible  they 
could  bring  their  matters  to  bear.  The  petition,  _ 

therefore,  might  be  confidered  as  written  with  a  view  The  tories  infilled,  that  they  were  to  be  obeyed;  the 
to  procrailinate  matters,  which" was  by  no  means  ad-  whigs,  that  they  were  to  be  refilled.  The  truth  was, 
milfible  on  the  part  of  Britain.  The  colonies  were  al-  therefore,  that  there  were  two  parties  in  Britain;  the 
read?  well  apprized  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  one  of  which  was  of  opinion  that  the  colonies  owed 
would  be  reftored  to  favour  5  and  had  it  at  any  time  in  obedience  to  Great  Britain  in  all  cafes  whatever,  and 
their  power  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  operations  of  war  by  that  in  cafe  of  refulal  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
accepting*  thefe  conditions:  but  it  would  be  imprudent  obey;  but  the  other,  though  it  acknowledged  the  fame 
to  Hop  the  military  preparations  upon  fuch  an  uncer-  obligation  on  the  colonies,  thought  it  was  unadvif  able 
tain  expectation  as  the  petition  from  congrefs  held  out.  to  force  it.  The  only  conftitutional  method  of  de- 
It  was  alfo  plain,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  nation'  ciding  this  queftion  was  by  an  appeal  to  parliament, 
approved  of  the  meafures  of  government ;  foraddreffes  That  appeal  had  already  been  made,  pnd  parliament 
were  received  from  all  quarters,  recommending,  in  the  had  determined  on  compulfion.  The  deciiion  ought 
moll  explicit  manner,  a  vigorous  exertion  againft  A-  therefore  to  be  cpnfidered  as  that  of  the  voice  of  the 
^  merica.  nation ;  and  were  a  parliamentary  majority  to  be 

Revival  of  The  rejection  of  this  petition  inflamed  the  minds  of  viewed  in  any  other  light,  all  things  would  fa1!  into 
he  diftinc-  both  parties  more  than  ever  againft  each  other.  The  confufion,  and  no  rule  of  government  remain.  The 
obfolete  dillinftion  of  Whig  and  Tory  was  now  revived,  doClrines  of  the  whigs  were  alfo  faid  to  be  inadmiffible 
PWxMvhigs  and  that  with  fuch  animofity,  that  Britain  itfelf,  as  in  found  policy.  Authority,  fovereign  and  uncon- 
Mrpll  A  nr>«r  fpfinprl  in  Anncrpr  nf  hprnrmnsr  a  trolled,  muft  refide  fomewhere :  and  allowing  everv 


aid  tories.  well  as  America,  now  feemed  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
feat  of  war  and  bloodfhed.  The  tories  were  accufed 
as  the  promoters  of  thofe  fanguinary  addreffes  already 
mentioned.  They  were  faid  to  be  the  great  mifinform- 


trolled,  muft  refide  fomewhere;  and  allowing  every 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption  (which  were  brought 
by  the  other  party  moll  liberally)  to  be  true,  it  were 
flill  better  to  be  governed  in  fome  inftances  by  fuch 


ers  of  government ;  and  the  falfe  reprefentations  they  means,  than  to  have  no  government  at  all.  This  muft 


induftrioufly  procured  from  all  quarters  had  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  inflame  the  animo- 


at  laft  be  the  cafe  were  continual  appeals  to  be  made 
to  the  people;  as  they  would  undoubtedly  be  followed 
fity  and  produce  the  civil  war.  They  were  upbraided  by  perpetual  broils  at  home  as  well  as  difafters  a- 
with  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family.  England,  broad.  ...  .594 

it  was  faid,  had,  through  their  machinations,  been  To  thefe  violent  bickerings  at  home,  fome  very  feri-  Misfortunes 
made  a  fee  ne  of  blood  in  the  laft  century;  and  had  ous  commercial  misfortunes  were  now  added.  It  had  °'Ae  New- 
been  perpetually  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from  been  reprefented  as  very  probable,  during  the  laft  fef-fl°“1^  au 
the  reftoration  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time  indeed  fion  of  parliament,  that  the  bill  for  depriving  the  people 
the  more  fenfible  part  of  the  nation,  wearied  out  with  of  New  England  of  the  benefits  of  the  Newfoundland 
perpetual  attempts  to  enflave  them,  took  the  refolu-  fiftiery,  would  redound  greatly  to  the  intereft  of  Great 
tian  of  expelling  an  ill  advifed  monarch,  whom  nothing  Britain,  by  throwing  into  her  hands  alone  the  profits 
could  prevent  from  purfuing  their  pernicious  plans  to  which  were  formerly  divided  with  the  colonies.  This 
his  own  ruin.  But  the  tories  were  an  incorrigible  expedition,  however,  proved  totally  void  of  foun- 
race,  who  could  not  be  cured  even  by  experience;  for  dation.  The  number  of  (hips  fitted  out  that  year  was 
though  they  had  feen  repeated  inftances  of  the  mifehief  fcarcely  greater  than  nfual.  The  congrefs  had  alfo  pro- 
attending  their  plans,  they  adhered  to  them  with  as  hibited  them  from  being  fupplied  with  provifions;  fo 
great  obftinacy  as  if  the  greateft  benefits  had  on  all  that  not  only  thofe  on  board  the  (hips,  but  even  the 
occafions  accrued  from  them.  Diffention  at  home  and  inhabitants  on  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland  itfelf,  were 
difgrace  abroad  bad  been  the  conftant  attendants  of  in  danger  of  periftiing.  Many  of  the  (hips  were  there- 
their  councils ;  while  the  only  objedls  they  ever  had  fore  obliged  to  go  in  queft  of .  provifions,  inftead  of 
in  view  were  the  eftabliihment  and  propagatipn  of  their  profecuting  the  bufinefs  on  which  they  came.  On  the 
■own  tenets  ;  for  thefe  alone  they  laboured,  the  honour  whole,  therefore,  inftead  of  any  increafe,  the  profits  of 
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Britain,  the  fifhery  fuffered  this  year  a  diminution  of  near 
u  v  500,0001.  Along  with  this,  fome  natural  caufes  co¬ 
operated,  which,  by  the  more  fuperftitious,  were  con- 
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return  with  an  equal  number  of  men  from  the  electorate  Britain, 
of  Hanover.  In  juftice  to  the  minifters,  indeed,  it  muft  “Y— - 
be  owned,  that  they  profecuted  the  fcheme  they  had 


Violent  and  jjjere(j  as  the  effefts  Qf  divine  wrath.  A  moft  violent  undertaken  with  all  poffible  vigour;  infomuch  that  the 


ftarm**Ve  anc^  uncommon  ltorm  took  place  in  thefe  latitudes  du¬ 
ring  the  fifhing  feafon.  The  fea  rofe  full  30  feet  above 


expences  already  began  to  occafion  confiderable  alarm. 
This  was  owing,  in  the  firll  inftance,  to  the  bad  fuc- 


its  ordinary  level;  and  that  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  n@  cefs  of  the  Britilh  arms,  which  occafioned  a  demand  on 
time  was  allowed  for  avoiding  its  fury.  Upwards  of  this  country  altogether  unlooked  for.  It  had  always 
700  (idling  boats  periftied,  with  all  the  people  in  them;  been  fuppofed,  that  the  Britifh  army  would  be  com- 
and  fome  (hips  foundered,  with  their  whole  crews.  Nor  pletely  victorious  ;  or  at  lead  would  remain  fo  far 
was  the  devaftation  much  lefs  on  Ihore,  as  the  waters  mailers  of  the  field,  that  they  could  eafily  command  ^  i 
'  '  '  ~  "  ’  what  fupplies  of  frefh  provifions  were  neceifary.  In- Vaft  fums  • 

ftead  of  this,  they  were  now  cooped  up  in  fuch  a  man-  expended  tij 
ner  as  to  be  aCtually  in  danger  of  periihing  for  want,  (“PP.ty  die 
The  fupplies,  therefore,  of  neceility,  were  fent  from^*1^®  j  * 
Britain;  and  indeed  the  exertions  for  their  relief  were  *  1 

fuch  as  muft  give  high  ideas  of  the  opulence  and  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Britilh  nation.  For  thefe  troops  there  were 
(hipped  no  fewer  than  $Sb6  live  oxen,  14,000  (heep, 
with  a  proportionable  number  of  hogs,  immenfe  quanti¬ 
ties  of  vegetables,  prepared  with  all  poflible  care  ; 

10,000  butts  of  fmall  beer,  and  5000  butts  of  llrong 
beer.  Some  idea  of  the  expences  of  thefe  articles  may 
be  obtained  from  an  account  of  what  was  paid  fSh  ar¬ 
ticles  trifling  in  comparifon  of.the  above.  For  a  re¬ 
giment  of  light  horfe  in  Bofton,  L.  20,000  were  paid 
for  oats,  hay,  and  beans.  The  articles  of  vinegar,  ve¬ 
getables,  and  cades,  at  no  lefs ;  and  every  thing  ell'e  in 
proportion.  The  contingencies  occafioned  by  military 
operations  amounted  to  near  L.  500,000.  The  prodi¬ 
gious  expences,  therefore,  of  maintaining  an  inconfi- 
derable  armament  at  fuch  a  diftance,  could  not  fail  to 
give  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  war  at  large, 
and  juftly  raife  fufpicions,  that  even  the  treafures  of 
Britain  would  not  be  able  to  defray  the  expence. 

One  advantage,  however,  was  derived  from  fuch  im¬ 
menfe  profufion  ;  the  price  of  every  thing  was  aug¬ 
mented  ;  that  of  (hipping  particularly  rofe  one  fourth 
in  the  ton  :  and  though  the  profits  made  by  contrac¬ 
tors  and  their  numerous  friends  were  complained  of, 


broke  in  upon  the  land,  occafioning  vaft  lofs  and  de- 
ftru&ion. 

Ineffectual  By  thefe  misfortunes,  the  general  ftagnation  of  com¬ 
petitions,  rnerce,  and  the  little  fuccefs  that  had  hitherto  attended 
^c*  the  Briti(h  arms,  the  mercantile  part  of  the  nation  were 

thrown  into  defpair.  Petitions  were  poured  in  from 
all  quarters,  the  contents  of  which  were  fimilar  to  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  their  reception  exatlly  the 
fame.  Minifters  had  determined  on  their  plan  ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  was,  how  to  put  it  in  execution  as 
597  quickly  as  they  defired.  For  this  purpofe,  application 

Difficulty  was  made  to  the  petty  dates  of  Germany,  who  are 
of  procu-  wont  to  hire  out  their  forces,  and  who  had  frequently 
fuccours.12"  ^ent  auxiliaries  to  Britain  in  former  cafes  of  exigency. 

At  prefent,  however,  the  fcheme  met  with  confiderable 
difficulties,  occafioned  by  the  diftance,  as  well  as  the 
danger,  of  the  defertion  of  the  mercenaries.  The  prin¬ 
ces  were  likewife  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  lofing 
fo  many  fubjedls  for  ever  5  while  the  latter  were  no  lefs 
fhrtled  at  the  propofal  of  being  tranfported  acrofs  the 
ocean  into  a  new  world,  there  to  be  expofed  to  all  the 
miferies  of  war,  with  very  little  hope  of  ever  feeing 
their  native  country  again.  Other  refources,  however, 
were  devifed,  by  calling  in  the  affiftance  of  the  Heffians, 
and  obtaining  from  Holland  that  body  of  Scots  troops 
which  had  been  fo  long  in  their  fervice.  But  in  both  thefe 
views  adminiftration  were  difappointed.  All  the  dates 
J98  of  Europe  looked  upon  Britain  with  an  invidious  eye, 
France  and  though  none  fo  much  as  Holland  and  France ;  thefe 


Holland  e-  being  the  two  powers  who  had  mod  reafon  to  hope  for  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  multitudes  employed  in 
fcoufe  the  ,  .  r  .l  . 1  a  _  n. _ _ : _ 1 _ u. c _ i  _ 


American  advantage  from  the  quarrel.  A  very  drong  party  in 
caufe.  Holland  contended  for  the  American  intered.  Pam¬ 
phlets  were  daily  publiflied  at  Amderdam  in  judifica- 
tion  of  the  colonies :  their  cafe  was  compared  with 
that  of  the  Netherlands  in  former  times;  and  they  were 
exhorted  to  perfevere  in  their  claims  againdthe  preten- 
fions  of  Britain.  Her  they  reprefented  as  infatiably 
covetous  of  wealth  and  power,  and  defirous  of  feizing 
every  thing  (he  could.  She  was  alfo  taxed  with  being 
of  a  domineering  difpofition  ;  and  that,  fince  her  fuc- 
eefles  in  the  war  of  1755,  (he  had  become  intolerable, 
not  only  to  her  neighbours,  but  to  the  whole  world  : 
nay,  that  even  during  the  war  (he  had  exercifed  an 
abfolute  fovereignty  at  fea,  and  did  not  fcmple  to  avow 
a  right  and  title  to  rule  over  that  element. 

But  though  thefe  powers  thus  early  exprefled  their 
hodile  difpofition  towards  Britain,  it  was  otherwife 
Auxiliaries  with  the  princes  of  Heffe  and  Brunfwick  ;  by  whom, 
and  fome  other  German  princes  of  inferior  note,  a  con- 


the  various  branches  of  public  bufinefs  feemed  in  fome 
meafiire  to  make  amends  for  every  thing.  ^Qt 

Misfortune,  however,  feemed  now  to  attend  every  Almoft  all 
fcheme  in  which  Britain  engaged  herfelf.  Some  part  the  Bofton 
of  it,  indeed,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  might  be  derived  d°res^e* 
from  mifmanagement.  The  failing  of  the  tranfpoits^J^  OT 
was  delayed  fo  long  that  their  voyages  were  loll.  They 
remained  for  a  long  time  wind-bound  ;  and,  after  lea¬ 
ving  port,  met  with  fuch  dormy  weather,  that  they 
were  toffed  to  and  fro  in  the  channel  till  mod  of  the 
live  dock  they  had  on  board  perifhed.  After  clearing 
the  coad  of  England,  their  progrefs  was  retarded  by  a 
continuance  of  bad  weather.  They  were  forced  by 
the  periodical  winds  from  the  coalt  of  America  into 
the  ocean.  Some  were  driven  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
others  were  captured  by  American  privateers,  and  only 
a  very  few  reached  the  harbour  of  Bofton,  with  their 
cargoes  quite  damaged,  fo  that  they  could  be  of  little 
or  no  ufe.  Notwithftanding  the  immenfe  fupplies 


obtained  _  4  _  „ 

from  Heffe  fiderable  number  of  troops  were  fupplied.  At  the  above  mentioned,  therefore,  a  fubfeription  was  fet  on 
wickBriH1**  ^ame  t™e»  t^iat  38  many  Britilh  forces  as  poffible  might  fnnt  fnr  relief  nf  the  foldiers.  as  well  as  of  the  fa- 
be  employed,  large  draughts  were  made  from  the  gar- 
rifons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  who  were  fupplied  in 


foot  for  the  relief  of  the  foldiers,  as  well  as  of  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  thofe  who  died  in  the  fervice.  This  was  li¬ 
beral  on  the  whole,  though  many  refufed  to  contri¬ 
bute. 
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Britain,  bute,  from  tbeir  difapprobation  of  the  caufe  ;  and  bit-  the  land-fervice  amounted  to  near  three  millions,  be-  Britain. 

ter  complaints  were  made  of  want  of  economy  lides  the  extraordinaries  of  the  former  year,  which  a-  f 

throughout  the  whole  American  department.  mounted  to  more  than  E.  1,200,000  ;  and  though  this  £°7 

ioientani-  All  this  time  the  violent  ariimofities  between  the  vaft  profufion  became  the  fubjeft  of  much  complaint ^  attend-" 
parties  continue^  ;  the  defire  of  peace  was  gradually  and  animadverfion,  the  power  of  miniftry  filenced  every  ing  the  war, 
wo  parties  extinguifhed  on  both  fides  ;  and  the  foundation  laid  of  oppofer.  6og 

an  enmity  fcarce  ever  to  be  extinguifhed.  Each  feem-  But  however  adminiftration  might  now  triumph,  Perplexity 
ed  to  be  ferioufly  of  opinion  that  the  other  would  wil-  their  exultation  was  but  of  fhort  continuance.  The  of  admini- 
603  lingly  ruin  the  nation  if  poffible  ;  a  remarkable  inftance  misfortune  of  general  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  threw  the  ®iat'on  on 
Ir  Sayre  of  which  was  the  commitment  of  Mr  Sayre,  an  engra-  whole  nation  into  a  kind  of  defpair,  and  reduced  the  leneralBur- 
jimmitted  ver  jn  £.ondon,  to  the  tower  for  high  treafon.  The  miniftry  to  the  greateft  perplexity.  The  great  diffi-  goyne’s  de- 
accufation  laid  againft  him  was  no  lefs  than  that  of  ctilty  now  was  to  contrive  means  for  raifing  a  lufficient  feat. 

number  of  forces  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  but  from  this  ^°9  . 

they  extricated  themfelves  by  what  muft  be  allowed  a^,te^heni-" 
mafteily  contrivance.  This  was  the  encouraging  levies  felves  with 
for  government  fervice  by  cities  and  private  perfons ;  great  dexte- 
and  as  the  defign  was  kept  a  profound  fecret  before  ther‘t5r- 
Chriftmas  recefs,  they  were  not  difturbed  by  the  dan¬ 
gerous  clamours  of  oppofition.  The  recefs  was  pur- 
pofely  extended  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  fcheme 
to  take  effect ;  and  before  parliament  met  again  it  was 
actually  accomplifhed,  fo  that  minifters  could  once 
more  face  their  opponents  without  any  fear.  gro 

Another  and  more  weighty  confideration,  however,  The  French' 
now  occurred.  The  European  Hates  in  general  hadrefolve  to 
long  beheld  the  grandeur  of  Britain  with  an  invidious3!^  Amc”~ 
eye.  The  news  of  the  difafter  at  Saratoga  was  there- 


having  formed  a  defign  to  feize  his  majelly  as  he  went 
to  the  houfe  of  lords  :  but  the  fcheme  itfelf,  and  the 
method  in  which  it  was  to  be  executed,  appeared  both 
fo  ridiculous,  that  the  prifoner  wTS  very  foon  difehar- 
ged  ;  after  which  he  commenced  a  procefs  againft  lord 
604  Rochfort  for  falfe  imprifonment. 

■lament-  With  refpeft  to  the  parliamentary  proceedings  du¬ 
ly  debate-.  rjng  period,  very  little  can  be  faid,  further  than 
that  every  meafure  of  adminiftration,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  was  violently  oppofed.  The  employment 
of  foreign  troops,  and  admitting  them  into  the  for- 
treffes  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  moll  feverely 
cenfured,  as  being  contrary  to  the  bill  of  rights.  Ad¬ 
miniftration  contended  that  this  bill  only  forbad  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  military  power  into  the  king¬ 


dom  during  peace  ;  but  the  times  were  not  peaceable,  fore  received  among  them  as  thofe  of  the  defeat  of 


and  the  introduction  of  the  troops  was  evidently  with 
a  view  to  quell  a  rebellion.  The  force  defigned  for 
the  conqueft  of  America  was  then  declared  to  be  ina¬ 
dequate  to  the  purpofe  ;  but  it  was  replied  on  the  part 
of  miniftry,  that  the  defign  was  to  conciliate,  not  to 
conquer.  The  force  (25,000  men)  was  fufficient  to 
ftrike  terror  5  and  though  this  fhould  not  inftantly  be 
produced,  conciliatory' offers  would  ftill  be  held  out  af- 
,  ter  every  blow  that  was  ftruck. 

■litary  0-  In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  fenfible  of  the 
ations  of  dangerous  fituation  in  which  they  ftood,  exerted  them- 
Ameri-  felves  to  the  utmoft  to  diflodge  the  Britifh  troops  from 
;s’  Bofton.  This  being  at  length  accomplifhed  in  March 
1776,  they  proceeded  to  put  their  towns  in  the  molt 
formidable  ftate  of  defence  infomuch  that  they  feem, 
if  properly  defended,  to  have  been  almoft  impregnable. 
This  was  evident  from  the  repulfe  of  Sir  Peter  Parker 


Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  was  among  the  powers  whom 
he  had  fo  long  commanded-  Of  all  tliefe  the  French, 
for  obvious  reafons,  were  the  moft  aCtive  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Americans.  Numbers  of  the  young  nobility, 
were  eager  to  fignalize  themfelves  in  the  American 
caufe  ;  and  amofig  the  reft  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,, 
a  young  nobleman  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune.  Im¬ 
pelled  by  an  enthufiaftic  ardour  in  favour  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  caufe,  he  purchafed  a  veffel,  loaded  her  with  mi¬ 
litary  ftores,  and  failed  in  her  with  feveral  of  his 
friends  to  America,  where  he  prefented  his  fervices 
to  congrefs.  From  them  he  met  with  a  moft  gracious 
reception,  aud  was  invefted  with  a  command,  in  which 
he  loft  no  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf.  Be- 
fide3  this,  nobleman,  feveral  other  officers  from  France 
and  Germany  a&ually  entered  the  American  fervice,. 
and  by  their  military  talents  greatly  contributed  to  the 


at  Charleflown  :  But  they  did  not  exert  equal  fpirit  in  exertions  which  the  colonies  were  afterwards  enabled 
the  defence  of  New  York ;  where,  befides  lofing  the  to  make. 


defpe- 


town,  they  received  fuch  a  defeat  as  feemed  to  threaten 
their  affairs  with  total  ruin.  See  America. 

K_  caufe  In  this  view  it  appeared  to  the  generality  of  the 
neved  in  people  in  Britain.  The  fuccefsful  campaign  of  1776 
was  looked  upon  as  fo  decifive,  that  little  room  was  left 
to  fuppofe  the  Americans  capable  of  ever  retrieving  their 
affairs.  Oppofition  yvere  much  embarraffed,  and  now 
almoft  reduced  to  the  fingle  argument  of  the  interfe¬ 
rence  of  foreign  powers,  which  they  had  often  un- 
fuccefsfully  ufed  before.  Befides  this,  indeed,  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  the  Americans  in  refufing  the  offers,  of  lord 
Hcwe,.  even  at  the  moment  of  their  greateft  depref- 
fion,  feemed  to  be  a  very  bad  prefage.  The  ftrength 
of  miniftry,  however,  now  became  fo  decifive,  that 
whatever  they  propofed  was  immediately  carried.  The 
number  of  feamen  for  1777  was  augmented  U>45,ooo, 
and  upwards  of  five  millions  voted  for  the  expence  of 


the  navy,  and  to  difeharge  its  debt.  The  expences  of  the  filhery. 


This  affiftance,  however,  would  have  been  but  trifling, 
had  not  the  French  court  alfo  interefted  itfelf  in 
their  behalf ;  for  by  the  time,  or  very  foon  after,  the. 
news  of  general  Burgoyne’s- difafter  arrived  in  Britain, 
a  treaty  was  on  foot  between  the  French  court  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Even  before  this  time  France  had  fhowed  fuch  an 
extreme  partiality  towards  the  Americans,  as  might 
have  plainly  indicated  their  defign  of  ultimately  affift- 
ing  them  in  their  national  capacity.  The  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  American  privateers  in  all  the  ports 
of  France  had  produced  ftrong  remonftrances  on  the 
part  of  Britain  3  and  an  order  was  at  laft  demanded, 
that  all  thefe  privateers  with  their  prizes  fhould  depart 
the  kingdom.  With  this  they  fojind  it  neceffary  to 
comply  at  that  time,  left  reprifals  fhould  be  made  by 
capturing  their  whole  Newfoundland  fleet  then  out  oa 


So  many  delays,  however,  were  made  0 
various 
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Britain,  various  pretences,  that  not  a  Angle  veffel  was  difrm’ffed 

fj'  v -  from  any  of  their  ports.  So  far  indeed  were  the  French 

court  from  any  defign  of  this  kind,  that  in  the  month 
of  July  1777  the  whole  body  of  merchants  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  were  aflured  from  government  that 
they  might  depend  on  protection  in  their  trade  with 
America. 

All  this  time  -the  greateft  preparations  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  for  war  ;  fo 
that  the  molt  judicious  politicians  were  of  opinion  that 
a  rupture  with  that  power  fhould  have  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  commencement  of  hoftilities  with  America, 
and  for  which  the  behaviour  of  the  former  furniftied 
abundant  reafons  of  juftification.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  motives  of  the  Britifh  miniftry,  however, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  defiance  of  probability,  even  when 
joined  by  the  moft  acrimonious  cenfures  of  oppofition, 
they  continued  to  pretend  ignorance  of  any  hoftile  in- 
g  t  tentions  in  the  court  of  France,  until  that  court  of  its 
Treaty  with  own  accord  thought  proper  to  announce  them.  This 
America  was  done  by  a  formal  notification  to  the  court  of  Bri- 
annnunced  tain  in  the  month  of  March  1778,  and  that  in  the 
.to  the  court  nloft  mortifying  terms.  In  this  declaration  it  was  an- 
'c*  n  am.  no(lnce(jj  not  onjy  that  a  treaty  of  friendthip  and  com¬ 
merce  was  concluded  betwixt  France  and  America, 
but  Britain  was  infulted  with  being  told  that  America 
was  actually  in  poffeffion  of  independency,  as  if  the 
former  had  already  exerted  her  ntmoft  efforts  without 
being  able  to  reduce  them.  A  merit  was  alfo  made 
of  having  entered  into  no  commercial  ftipulations  in 
favour  of  France  exclufive  of  Britain.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  could  be  more  offenfive  ;  and  though  it  could 
not  decently  be  faid  on  the  part  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narch  that  he  wifhed  for  war,  yet  his  pacific  intentions 
were  conveyed  in  fuch  haughty  terms,  that  the  whole 
could  only  be  confidered  as  a  declaration  of  thofe  ho¬ 
ftilities  which  he  pretended  to  avoid. 

Both  parties  now  united  in  theft-  opinion  that  a  war 
with  France  was  unavoidable  ;  but  they  were  not  for 
that  reafon  any  farther  advanced  towards  a  reconcilia- 
Severechar-tion.  It  mult  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the'minority 
ges  againft  had  now,  according  to  their  own  account,  received 
adminiftra-  very  great  provocation.  They  had  from  the  beginning 
41 011  ’  reprobated  the  American  war,  and  prognofticated  its 

bad  fuccefs.  In  this  they  had  been  ove r-Tuled,  and 
the  charaXer  of  the  Americans  reprefented  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoft  to  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being 
able  to  refift.  They  had  refitted,  however ;  and  by 
deftroying  or  taking  prifoners  a  whole  array,  verified 
thofe  predictions  which  had  been  fo  often  treated  with 
ridicule.  The  popular  party  had,  times  without  num¬ 
ber,  infifted  in  the  moft  earneft  manner  for  fome  kind 
of  concefiion  towards  America  ;  but  this  had  conftant- 
ly  been  refufed  with  an  unparalleled  and  inveterate  ob- 
ftinacy.  They  now  favv  thefe  very  concefiions  offered 
to  America  after  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  which,  had 
they  been  granted  in  time,  would  have  prevented  all 
the  mifehief.  Added  to  all  this,  the  expences  for  the 
enfuing  year  had  been  hurried  through  the  houfe  be* 
fore  the  Chriftmas  vacation  ;  the  levies  had  been  raifed 
by  fubfeription  without  confent  of  parliament  at  all ; 
yet  both  thefe  proceedings  had  been  determined  to  be 
ftriXly  legal  and  conftitutional.  Every  inquiry  into 
the  meafures  of  government  had  been  fruftrated  ;  and 
one  into  the  ftate  of  the  nation  in  general,  which  could 


not  be  abfolutely  rejeXed,  was  rendered  ineffeXual  by  Bn’tah, 

delays  and  evafion.  Laftly,  they  now  faw  their  coun-  ’ - v— - 

try  involved  in  a  foreign  war  with  a  nation  wgll  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  emergencies,  while  we  had  fnpinely  fuf- 
fered  them  to  go  on,  without  making  the  leaft  effort 
to  put  ourfelves  in  a  proper  ftate  of  defence.  gr3 

For  thefe  reafon3  oppofition  infifted  that  the  prefent  Removal  o 
miniftry  ought  no  longer  to  be  trufted  with  the  ma-themi"'- 
nagement  of  public  affairs.  An  acknowledgment  0fftersin^efj 
the  independence  of  America  was  now  by  many  fup-Uf>°n’  ® 
pofed  to  be  the  only  rational  ftep  that  could  be  taken, 
which  might  now  be  done  with  a  good  grace,  and 
which  we  would  unavoidably  be  obliged  to  take  at  laft 
whether  we  would  or  not.  By  acknowledging  this 
independence  before  they  had  time  to  enter  into 
exclufive  engagements  with  France,  tlieir  trade  would 
be  open  to  ail  the  world.  This  of  couri'e  would 
leffen  their  corrtfpondence  with  France,  and  leave 
them  at  liberty  to  form  fuch  connexions  as  they 
thought  moft  proper.  The  minifterial  party,  however, 
ftill  infifted  on  vigorous  meafures,  reprefenting  it  as  a 
fpiritlefs  and  difgraceful  meafure  to  bend  beneath  the 
power  of  France,  and  fetting  forth  the  refources  of 
Great  Britain  as  fufficient  to  refift  the  efforts  of  all 
her  enemies.  The  difhonour  of  leaving  the  American 
loyalifts  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  their  country¬ 
men  was  alfo  fet  forth  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Thefe, 
by  very  intelligent  people,  were  faid  to  be  by  far  the 
greater  number.  Were  it  not  more  eligible,  on  the 
very  ftrength  of  fuch  an  affirmation,  to  make  trial  of 
its  veracity,  and  to  put  arms  into  their  hands  ?  What¬ 
ever  the  danger  of  the  experiment  might  be,  we  could 
not  abandon  them  without  expofing  our  reputation, 
and  lofing  that  charaXer  of  fidelity  to  our  engage¬ 
ments  for  which  we  had  hitherto  been  fo  juftly  refpeX- 
ed.  Unanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe  was  ftrongly,  and 
indeed  very  juftly,  infifted  upon  ;  but  when  oppofition 
complained  of  fome  occult  irrefiftible  influence  by 
which  the  councils  of  the  nation  were  direXed,  in  de- 
fpite  of  every  fuggeftion  of  reafon  and  argument,  the 
charge  was  denied  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  mini- 
fters  difclaimed  every  motive  of  their  conduX,  except^ 
ing  that  of  an  internal  conviXion  of  its  own  reXi- 
tude. 

Notwithftanding  the  violence  of  thefe  altercations, 
however,  the  greateft  courage  and  fteadinefs  was  mani- 
fefted  by  the  cool  and  deliberate  part  of  the  nation.  6l4 
The  French  refolved  in  the  firft  place  to  excite  a  ge-  Invafion 
neral  terror  by  threatening  an  invafion.  This  was  threaten) 
evidently  impraXicable,  without  their  procuring  firft  th  ® 
the  fuperiority  at  fea :  yet  as  multitudes  in  the  country  'W1C  ** 
were  apt  to  be  terrified  by  the  very  mention  of  a 
French  invafion,  orders  were  iffued  to  draw  out  and 
embody  the  militia,  which  was  then  compofed  of  men 
in  every -refpeX  as  well  exercifed  and  difeiplined  as 
any  regular  troops.  It  was  complained,  however, 


that  a  French  fquadron  of  12  fhips  of  the  line  had  D’Eltainji 
failed  from  Toulon,  without  any  obftruXion,  under  fail?  with; 


uthout  any  obftruXion,  underfaihv 


grievous  apprehenfions  were  entertained  from  the  great 
inferiority  of  lord  Howe's  naval  force,  which  might 
expofe  him  to  a  total  defeat,  and  the  whole  fleet  of 
tranlports  to  be  taken  or  deftroyed  by  the  enemy. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  probabilities  in  this 
cafe,  it  is  certain  that  either  the  fortune  or  conduX 
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■\  Bri'ain.  of  this  commander  were  fuch,  that  no  exploit  of  any 
-  great  confequence  was  ever  performed  ,bv  him.  That 
matters,  however,  might  be  put  in  the  beft  fituation 
poflible,  addreffes  were  moved  for  the  recalling  of  the 
fleets  and  armies  from  America,  in  order  to  ftation 
them  in  places  where  they  might  contribute  more  ef- 
feftally  10  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  This  wasop- 
pofed  not  only  by  adminiftration,  but  even  by  fome 
of  the  moft  popular  members'  of  oppofition  themfelveS. 
Of  this  opinion  were  lord  Chatham  and  the  earl  of 
Shelburne  ;  the  former  of  whom  refilled  it  with  a  ve- 
hemence  of  fpeech  peculiar  on  this  occafion. 
fe'iits  of  The  operations  of  the  French  in  America,  with  the 
’■Eftaing.  various  fuccel's  of  the  war,  are  related  under  thearticle 
United  States  of  America.  Here  we  have  only  to 
take  notice,  that  d’Eftaing,  having  failed  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  Britifh  fleet  at  new  York,  and  in  affifting 
his  allies  in  their  attempt  on  Rhode  Ifland,  as  well  as 
having  by  other  parts  of  his  condudl  greatly  difgufted 
them,  failed  for  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  unfuc- 
St  cefsfully  attacked  the  ifland  of  St  Lucia*.  Being 
repulfed  in  this  attempt,  he  failed  to  the  ifland  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  which  he  reduced,  treating  the  vanquifhed  in  a 
See  Gre-  very  cruel  mannerf;  while  a  body  of  troops  difpatch- 
ed  by  him  alfo  reduced  the  ifland  of  St  Vincent. 

By  this  time  the  French  admiral  was  powerfully  re¬ 
inforced;  fo  that  his  fleet  confided  of  26  fail  of  the 
line  and  twelve  frigates.  During  the  time  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  at  Grenada,  Admiral  Byron  with  the  Britifh 
fquadron  was  accompanying  the  homeward  bound 
Weft  India  fleet  till  out  of  danger ;  after  which  he 
failed  with  a  body  of  troops,  under  general  Grant,  for 
the  recovery  of  St  Vincent but  before  they  could 
ra^ch  that  ifland,  certain  intelligence  was  received  of 

617  the  defcent  at  Grenada.  On  this  they  fleered  dire&ly 
|age-  for  that  ifland,  where  they  encountered  the  French 
ixt 'him  ^eet  w^h°ut  hefitation,  notwithftanding  the  great 
ctadnv-  fuperiority  of  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  French 

Byron,  fquadron  amounted  to  27  fail  of  the  line  and  feven 
frigates;  while  that  of  Britain  confided  only  of  2t 
line  of  battle  {hips  and  one  frigate.  The  Britifh  ad¬ 
mirals,  Byron  and  Barrington,  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  a  clofe  engagement,  but  this  was  as  flu- 
dioufly  avoided  by  d’Eftaing  ;  and  fuch  was  the  dex¬ 
terity  and  circumfpcftion  with  which  the  latter  con¬ 
duced  matters,  that  it  was  only  by  feizing  the  tran- 
fient  opportunities  of  the  different  movements  occafi- 
oned  by  the  wind  and  weather,  that  fome  of  the  Britifh 
fhips  could  clofe  in  with  their  antagonifts.  Even 
when  this  was  the  cafe,  the  .engagement  was  carried 

618  on  upon  fuch  unequal  terms,  that  the  Britilh  fhips 
livery  of  Were  terribly  fhattered.  For  fome  time  captains  Col- 
“neEng-.  jjngW00cb  Edwards,  and  Cornwallis,  flood  the  fire  of 
lC3*>  aiH5' the  whole  French  fleet.  Captain  Fanfhaw  of  the 

Monmouth,  a  64  gun  fliip,  fingly  threw  himfelf  in  the 
way  of  the  enemy’s  vau  to  flop  them.  Several  of  the 
Britifh  (hips  forced  their  way  to  the  very  mouth  of  St 
George’s  harbour  on  the  ifland  of  Grenada  :  but  find¬ 
ing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French,,  an  end  was  put 
to  the  engagement;  nor  did  the  French  care  to 
renew  it,  though  the  Britifh  flaps  had  fuffered  very 
much. 

D’Eftaing  now  having  received  frefh  reinforcements, 
fet  fail  for  the  continent  of  America,  after  convoying 
the  homeward  bound  fleet  of  French  merchantmen  in 
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their  return  from  the  Weft  India  iflands.  His  dif-  Bnisin. 

aftrous  attempt  on  the  town  of  Savannah,  with  the  fub- ' - v— -*• 

fequent  difcord  betwixt  him  and  the  colonifts,  are  re- 
lated  under  the  article  United  States  of  America, 

Here  we  have  only  to  take  notice,  that  thus  the  fears fuccefs  of 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  fuperiorfty  of  the  the  Ameri- 
French  in  the  Weft  Indian  feas  were  effe&ually  diffi-  can  antl 
pated.  The  iflands  of  Dominica,  St  Vincent,  and™"dian 
Grenada,  were  indeed  loft ;  the  firft  being  taken  by 
the  marquis  de  Bouille,  governor  of  Martinico,  and 
the  twro  lad  by  d’Eftaing  as  already  related*  :  but  *  See  thefe 
thefe  fuccefles  were  balanced  by  the  failure  of  theartic!es* 
French  commander  in  every  other  enterprife ;  by  his 
terrible  difafter  at  the  Savannah  ;  and  by  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  St  Lucia,  which  was  taken  in  the  year  177 8 
by  admiral  Barrington  and  generals  Prefcot  and  Mea¬ 
dows  f.  In  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indian  feas  alfof  See  St 
the  honour  of  the  Britifh  arms  was  very  effectually  tUmi*. 
fupported  by  the  bravery  and  vigilance  of  the  com¬ 
manders  on  that  ftation.  Here  admiral  Hyde  Parker, 
affifted  by  admiral  Rowley,  kept  the  enemy  in  con¬ 
tinual  alarm,  and  intercepted  the  trade  of  the  French 
iflands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly  diftrefled  them. 

Three  large  frigates  difpatched  by  count  d’Eltaing 
after  his  failure  in  America  were  taken,  and  a  great 
part  of  a  convoy  feized  or  deftroyed  in  fight  of  M.  de 
la  Motte  Piquet’s  fquadron  in  the  harbour  of  Port 
Royal  at  Martinico,  the  admiral  himfelf  having  narrow¬ 
ly  efcaped.  He  had  failed  out  of  that  harbour,  iu 
order  to  favour  the  efcape  of  the  convoy  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  which  having  partly  effe&ed,  he  withdrew ;. 
but  was  purfued  fo  clofely,  that  he  had  fcarcely  time 
to  fhelter  himfelf  under  the  batteries  on  fhore. 

Thefe  fuccefles,  which  happened  in  the  years  1  778, 

1779,  and  beginning  of  1780,  kept  the  event  of  the 
war  pretty  much  in  an  equilibrium  on  the  weftern  feas 
and  continent ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  moft  un¬ 
happy  diffentions  prevailed  through  every  department 
of  the  Britifh  government  in  Europe,  which  threatened 
at  laft  to  involve-  the  whole  nation  in  confufion  and 
bloodihed.  5 ig 

Among  other  charges  brought  by  the  members  in  Bad  eondi- 
oppofition  againft  the  miniftry,  that  of  negleCting  the  ti< ’«  of  the 
navy  had  been  one  of  the  moft  confiderable;  nor  indeed 
does  it  appear  that  the  charge  was  altogether  without  f  I' 
foundation.  Without  a  fleet,  however,  it  was  now  impof- 
fible  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  invafion.  At  this  time, 
indeed,  the  fleet  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  but  the 
valour  and  experienceofthe  officers  feemed  in  fome  mea-  ^ 
fure  to  compenfate  that  defied.  The  chief  command  Operations 
was  given  to  admiral  Keppel,  who  had  ferved  with  un-0f  Admiral 
common  reputation  during  the  laft  war.  Admirals  Keppel, and' 
Sir  Robert  Harland  and  Sir  Hugh  Fallifer  ferved  un 
der  him,  both  of  them  officers  of  undoubted  courage tfoEreiKh 
and  capacity.  Arriving  at  Portfmouth  towards  the  fleet, 
end  of  March  1778,  admiral  Keppel  exerted  himfelf 
with  fo  much  induftry  and  diligence,  that  excluiive  of 
thofe  fhips  which  it  was  found  necefiary  to  difpatch  to 
the  coaft  of  North  America  under  admiral  Byron,  'a 
fleet  of  20  fail  of  the  line  was  got  in  complete  readi- 
nefs  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and  ten  more  in  a  for¬ 
ward  Hate  of  preparation. 

At  the  head  of  this  fleet,  admiral  Keppel  failed  from 
Portfmouth  011  the  13th  of  June,  in  order  to  protect 
the  vail  number  of  commercial  (hipping  expe&ed  from 
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all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  watch 
the  motion  of  the  French  fleet  at  Breft. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  BritUh  fleet  off  the  coaft  of 
France,  two  French  frigates  approached  it,  in  order  to 
make  their  obfervations.  Thefe  were  the  Licorne  of 
32  guns  and  the  Belle  Poule  of  26.  In  confequence 
of  a  fignal  to  give  chafe,  the  Milford  frigate  overtook 
the  Licorne  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  and  requeft- 
ed  the  French  captain  to  come  under  the  Britifh  admi¬ 
ral’s  ftern  ;  upon  his  refufal,  a  Ihip  of  the  line  came  up, 
and  compelled  him  to  come  into  the  fleet.  Next  mor¬ 
ning,  the  Licorne  feeming  by  her  motions  to  be  alter¬ 
ing  her  courfe,  a  fhot  was  fired  acrofs  her  way  as  a 
Fignal  for  keeping  it.  Hereupon  (he  difcharged  a 
broadfide  and  a  volley  of  fmall  arms  into  the  Ameri¬ 
ca  of  64  guns  that  lay  clofe  to  her,  and  immediately 
ftruck.  The  behaviour  of  the  French  captain  was  the 
more  aftonifhing,  as  lord  Longford,  captain  of  the 
America,  was  at  that  inftant  engaged  in  converfation 
■with  him  in  terms  of  civility ;  but  though  fuch  beha¬ 
viour  certainly  merited  fevere  chaftifcment,  no  hoftile 
return  was  made. 

The  Arethufa  of  26  guns,  commanded  by  captain 
Marlhal,  with  the  Alert  cutter,  was  mean  while  in  pnr- 
fuit  of  the  Belle  Poule,  that  was  alfo  accompanied  by 
a  fchooner,  and  the  chafe  was  continued  till  they  were 
both  out  of  fight  of  the  fleet.  On  his  coming  up,  he 
informed  the  French  captain  of  his  orders  to  bring  him 
to  the  admiral,  and  requefted  his  compliance.  This 
Being  refufed,  the  Arethufa  fired  a  fhot  acrofs  the 
•Belle  Poule,  which  (he  returned  with  a  difcharge  of  her 
broadfide.  The  engagement  thus  begun,  continued 
more  than  two  hours  with  uncommon  warmth  and 
•fury. 

The  Belle  Poule  was  greatly  fuperior  not  only  in 
•number,  but  in  the  weight  of  her  metal :  her  guns  were 
all  12  pounders  5  thofe  of  the  Arethufa  only  fix:  Not- 
withftanding  this  inferiority,  fhe  maintained  fo  defpe- 
rate  a  fight,  that  the  French  frigate  fuffered  a  much 
greater  lofs  of  men  than  the  Britifh.  The  flain  and 
wounded  on  board  the  former,  amounted,  by  their  own 
account,  to  near  ioo-;  on  board  the  latter,  they  were 
not  half  that  proportion. 

Captain  Fairfax  in  the  Alert,  during  the  engage¬ 
ment  between  the  two  frigates,  attacked  the  French 
fchooner,  which  being  of  much  the  fame  force,  the 
difpute  continued  two  hours  with  great  bravery  on 
both  fides,  when  (he  ftruck  to  the  Englifh  cutter. 

The  Arethufa  received  fo  much  damage,  that  (he  be¬ 
came  almoft  unmanageable  :  the  captain  endeavoured 
to  put  her  into  fuch  a  polition,  as  to  continue  the  en¬ 
gagement  ;  but  was  unable  to  do  it.  Being  at  the 
fame  time  upon  the  enemy’s  coaft,  and  clofe  on  the 
Chore,  the  danger  of  grounding  in  fuch  a  fituation 
obliged  him  to  aft  with  the  more  caution,  as  it  was 
midnight.  The  Belle  Poule,  in  the  mean  time,  flood 
into  a  fmall  bay,  furrounded  with  rocks,  where  (he  was 
protefted  from  all  attacks :  (he  had  fuffered  fo  much, 
that  the  captain,  apprehending  that  fhe  could  not  (land 
another  engagement,  had  refolved,  in  cafe  he  found 
■himfelf  in  danger  of  one,  to  run  her  aground  :  but  her 
fituation  prevented  any  fuch  attempt ;  and  as  foon  as 
it  was  day-light,  a  number  of  boats  came  out  from 
Shore,  and  towed  her  into  a  place  of  fafety.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  evident  and  great  fuperiority  on  the  fide 
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of  the  French,  this  aftion  was  extolled  by  them  as  a  Britain, 
proof  of  Angular  bravery,-  and  the  account  of  it  recei- 
ved  with  as  much  triumph  as  if  it  had  been  a  viftory. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  day  following  the  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Belle  Poule,  another  frigate  fell  in  with 
the  Britifh  fleet ;  and  was  captured  by  the  admiral’s 
orders,  on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Licorne. 

The  capture  of  thefe  French  frigates  produced  fuch  . 

intelligence  to  the  admiral,  as  proved  of  the  utmoll 
importance,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  highly  alarm¬ 
ing.  He  was  informed  that  the  fleet  at  Breft  confift- 
ed  of  32  (hips  of  the  line  and  12  frigates.  This  was 
in  every  refpeft  a  moft  fortunate  difeovery,  as  he  had  • ' 

no  more  with  him  than  20  Chips  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  The  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  being  fuch  as 
neither  (kill  nor  courage  could  oppofe  in  his  prefent 
circumftances ;  and  as  the  confequenees  of  a  defeat 
muft  have  been  fatal  to  this  country,  he  thought  him¬ 
felf  bound  in  prudence  to  return  to  Portfmouth  for  a 
reinforcement.  Here  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of  June, 
and  remained  there  till  the  (hips  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  the  Spanifh  and  Fortuguefe  trade,  and  the 
fummer  fleet  from  the  Weft  Indies  coming  home, 
brought  him  a  fupply  of  feamen,  and  enabled  him  to 
put  to  fea  again,  with  an  addition  of  ten  (hips  of  the 
line.  But  Hill  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  frigates, 
owing  to  the  great  numbers  that  were  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ftation,  and  the  neceflity  of  manning  the  (hips  of 
the  line  preferably  to  all  others. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  at  Breft  being 
fully  completed,  the  French  fleet  put  to  fea  on  the  8th  i 

of  July.  It  confided  of  32  fail  of  the  line,  befides  a 
large  number  of  frigates.  Count  D’Orvilliers  com¬ 
manded  in  chief.  The  other  principal  officers  in  this 
fleet  were  counts  Duchaffault,  de  Guichen,  and  de 
Graffe  ;  monfieur  de  Rochechoart  and  monfieur  de  la 
Motte  Piquet.  A  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  alfo 
been  fent  to  ferve  oji  bard  of  this  fleet ;  this  was  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  fon  and  heir  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
firft  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France  in  the  colla¬ 
teral  line.  He  commanded  one  of  the  divifions  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  admiral. 

On  the  9th  day  of  July,  the  Britifh  fleet  failed  out 
of  Portfmouth  in  three  divifions ;  the  firft  commanded 
by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  the  third  by  Sir  Hugh  Pall i- 
fer,  and  the  centre  by  Admiral  ICeppel,  accompanied 
by  Admiral  Campbell,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and 
merit:  The  French  had  been  informed  that  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own  ;  which  was 
but  too  true  at  the  time  when  they  received  this  infor¬ 
mation.  Being  yet  unapprifed  of  the  reinforcement 
it  was  returned  with,  the  admiral  failed  at  firft  in  qutft 
of  it,  intending  to  attack  it  while  in  the  weak  condi¬ 
tion  it  had  been  reprefented  to  him. 

As  the  Britifh  admiral  was  equally  intent  on  coming 
to  aftion  as  foon  as  pofiible,  they  were  not  long  before 
they  met.  On  the  23d  of  July  they  came  in  fight. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  Britifh  (hips  foon  convinced 
the  French  admiral  of  his  miftake,  and  he  immediate¬ 
ly  determined  to  avoid  an  engagement  no  lefs  cautioufly 
than  he  had  eagerly  fought  it  before. 

Herein  he  was  favoured  by  the  approach  of  night: 

All  that  could  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  was 
to  form  the  line  of  battle  in  expeftation  that  the  enemy 
would  do  the  fame.  During  the  night  the  wind  changed 
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fo  favourably  for  the  French,  as  to  give  them  the  wea¬ 
ther  gage.  This  putting  the  choice  of  coming  to  ac¬ 
tion,  or  of  declining  it,,  entirely  in  their  own  power, 
deprived  the  Brit'ffi  admiral  of  the  opportunity  of  for¬ 
cing  them  to  engage  as  he  had  propofed. 

During  the  fpace  of  four  days,  the  French  had  the 
option  of  coming  to  a&ion  ;  but  conftantly  exerted 
their  utmofl  care  and  induftry  to  avoid  it.  The  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  continued  the  whole  time  beating  up  againft 
the  wind,  evidently  with  a  refolution  to  attack  them. 
But  notwithftanding  the  vigour  and  flcill  manifefted  in 
this  purfuit,  the  Britifh  admiral  had  the  mortification 
to  fee  his  endeavours  continually  eluded  by  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  precaution  of  the  enemy  not  to  lofe  the  leaft 
advantage  that  wind  and  weather  could  afford. 

The  chafe  lafled  till  the  27th  of  July.  Between 
ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  an  alteration  of  wind  and 
weather  occafioned  feveral  motions  in  both  fleets  that 
brought  them,  unintentionally  on  the  part  of  theFrench, 
and  chiefly  through  the  dexterous  management  of  the 
Britifh  admiral,  fo  near  each  other,  that  it  was  no  long¬ 
er  in  their  power  to  decline  an  engagement.  Both 
fleets  were  now  on  the  fame  tack :  had  they  fo  remain¬ 
ed,  the  Britifh  fleet  on  coming  up  with  the  French 
■would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  a  fair  engagement, 
fhip  to  fliip  5  which  would  hardly  have  failed  of  pro¬ 
ving  very  decifive :  but  this  was  a  manner  of  combat¬ 
ing  quite  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  the  French  admi¬ 
ral.  Inftead  of  receiving  the  Britifh  fleet  in  this  pofi¬ 
tion,  as  foon  as  he  found  that  an  a<5lion  muft  enfue,  he 
put  his  fhips  on  the  contrary  tack,  that,  failing  in  op- 
pofite  direftions,  they  might  only  fire  at  each  other  as 
they  pafled  by.  By  this  mean3  a  clofe  and  fidelong  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  effe&ually  evaded.  As  foon  as  the  van 
of  the  Britifh  fleet,  confiding  of  Sir  Robert  Harland’s 
divifion,  rame  up,  they  directed  their  fire  upon  it ;  but 
at  too  great  a  diftance  to  make  any  imprefiion  :  the 
fire  was  not  returned  by  the  Britifh-  fhips  till  they 
came  clofe  up  to  the  enemy,  and  were  fure  of  doing 
execution.  In  this  manner  they  all  pafled  clofe  along  - 
fide  each  other  in  oppofite  dire&ions,  making  a  very 
heavy  and  deftrudlive  fire. 

The  centre  divifion  of  the  Britifh  line  having  pafled 
the  rearmoft  fhips  of  the  enemy,  the  firfl  care  of  the 
admiral  was  to  effeft  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  as 
foon  as  the  fhips  of  the  different  fleets,  yet  in  a&ion, 
had  got  clear  of  each  other  refpe&ively.  Sir  Robert 
Harland,  with  fame  fhips  of  his  divifion,  had  already 
tacked,  and  flood  towards  the  French  ;  but  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  fleet  had  not  yet  tacked,  and  fome  were 
dropped  to  leeward,  and  repairing  the  damages  they 
had  received  in  the  a'dlion.  His  own  fnip  the  Vidlory 
had  fuffered  too  much  to  tack  about  inftantly  ;  and  had 
he  done  it,  he  would  have  thrown  the  fhips  aftem  of 
him  into  diforder.  As  foon  as  it  was  pra6licable,  how¬ 
ever,  theVidlory  wore,  and  fleered  again  upon  theenemy 
before  any  other  fliip  of  the  centre  divifion  ;  of  which 
not  above  three  or  four  were  able  to  do  the  fame.  The 
other  fhips  not  having  recovered  their  flations  near 
enough  to  fupport  each  other  on  a  renewal  of  a6lion, 
in  order  to  colled,  them  more  readily  for  that  purpofe, 
he  made  the  fignal  for  the  line  of  battle  a-head.  It 
was  now  three  in  the  afternoon;  but  the  fhips  of  the 
Britifh  fleet  had  not  fufficientlv  regained  their  flations 
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to  engage.  The  Viclory  lay  nearefl  the  enemy,  with 
the  four  fhips  above  mentioned,  and  feven  more  of  Sir 
Robert  Harland’s  divifion.  Thefe  twelve  were  the  only 
fhips  in  any  condition  for  immediate  fervice ;  of  the 
others  belonging  to  the  centre  and  to  Sir  Robert  Har¬ 
land’s  divifion,  three  were  a  great  way  aflern,  and  five  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  to  leeward,  much  difabled  in  their 

rigRing- 

Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  who  commanded  the  rear  divifion 
during  the  time  of  adlion,  in  which  he  behaved  with 
fignal  bravery,  came  of  courfe  the  laft  out  of  it ;  and  in 
confequence  of  the  admiral’s  fignal  for  the  line,  was  to 
have  led  the  van  on  renewing  the  fight ;  but  his  divi¬ 
fion  was  upon  a  contrary  tack,  and  was  entirely  out  of 
the  line.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  expeding 
diredly  to  be  re-attacked,  had  clofed  together  in  tack¬ 
ing,  and  were  now  fpreading  themfelves  into  a  line  of 
battle.  On  difeovering  the  pofition  of  the  Britifh  fhips 
that  were  fallen  to  leeward,  they  immediately  flood 
towards  them,  in  order  to  cut  them  off.  This  obliged 
the  admiral  to  wear  and  to  fleer  athwart  the  enemy’s 
foremoft  divifion,  in  order  to  fecure  them  ;  direding, 
at  the  fame  time,  Sir  Robert  Harland  to  form  his  di¬ 
vifion  in  a  line  aflern,  in  order  to  face  the  enemy  till 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  could  come  up,  and  enable  him  to 
ad  more  effedually. 

The  admiral,  in  moving  to  the  protedion  of  the 
leeward  fhips,  was  now  drawing  near  the  enemy.  As 
Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  ftill  continued  to  windward,  he  made 
a  fignal  for  all  the  fhips  in  that  pofition  to  come  into 
his  wake  :  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  repeated  this  fignal ;  but 
it  was  unluckily  miftaken  by  the  fhips  of  his  divifion 
as  an  order  to  come  into  his  own  wake,  which  they  did 
accordingly ;  and  as  lie  ftill  remained  in  his  pofition, 
they  retained  theirs  of  courfe. 

Sir  Robert  Harland  was  now  direded  to  take  his 
ilation  ahead,  and  the  fignal  repeated  for  Sir  Hugh 
Pallifer’s  divifion  to  come  into  his  wake  ;  but  this  fig¬ 
nal  was  not  complied  with,  any  more  than  a  verbal  mef- 
fage  to  that  purpofe,  and  other  fubfequent  fignals  for 
that  divifion’s  coming  into  its  ftation  in  the  line,  before 
it  was  too  late  to  recommence  any  operations  againft 
the  enemy. 

In  the  night,  the  French  took  the  determination  to 
put  it  wholly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Britifh  fleet  to 
attack  them  a  fecond  time.  For  this  purpofe,  three 
of  their  fwifteft  failing  veffels  were  fixed  in  the  ftation* 
occupied  during  the  day  by  the  three  admiral  fhips  of 
the  refpedive  divifions,  with  lights  at  the  maft-heads, 
to  deceive  the  Britifh  fleet  into  the  belief  that  the 
French  fleet  kept  its  pofition  with  an  intent  to  fight 
next  morning.  Proteded  by  this  flratagem,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  French  fleet  drew  off  unperceived  and 
iinfufpeded  during  the  night,  and  retired  with  all 
fpeed  towards  Breft  :  they  continued  this  retreat  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  following  day,  and  entered  that 
port  in  the  evening.  Their  departure  was  not  difeo- 
vered  till  break  of  day  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  purfne 
them,  as  they  were  only  difcernible  from  the  maft- 
heads  of  the  largeft  fhips  in  the  Britifh  fleet.  The  three 
fhips  that  had  remained  with  the  lights  were  purfued  : 
but  the  veffels  that  chaced  them  were  fo  unable  to  over¬ 
take  them  from  the  damages  they  had  received  in  the 
preceding  day’s  engagement,  that  they  were  quickly  re- 
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Britain,  called ;  and  the  admiral  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Ply- 
l”  mouth,  as  being  the  nearft  port,  in  order  to  put  his  fleet 

into  a  proper  condition  to  return  in  quell  of  the  enemy. 

The  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  Britilh  fleet 
amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than  500 ;  but  the 
French,  it  has  been  afferted  on  grounds  of  great  cre¬ 
dibility,  loll  3000.  This  appears  the  lefs  improbable, 
from.the  confideration  that  the  French,  in  all  their  na¬ 
val  engagements,  aim  principally  at  the  mall  and  rig- 
622  ging,  and  the  Britilh  chiefly  at  the  body  of  the  Ihips. 
Siihfequent  This  aftion,  whatever  might  have  been  the  merit  of 
airf^rial  of  ^ie  comman^ers>  proved  a  fource  of  the  moll  fatal  ani- 
theadmiial ,  mofities.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  had  fo  long  been 
accullomed  to  hear  of  great  and  glorious  victories  at 
fea,  that  it  was  fuppofed  a  kind  of  impoflibility  for  a 
French  and  Britilh  fleet  to  encounter  without  the  to¬ 
tal  ruin  of  the  former.  The  event  of  the  lall  engage¬ 
ment,  therefore,  became  an  object  of  very  fevere  cri- 
ticifm  ;  and  complaints  were  made,  that,  through  the 
bad  condudl  of  the  blue  divifion,  an  opportunity  had 
been  loll  of  gaining  a  complete  victory  over  the  French 
fleet.  Thefe  complaints  were  quickly  introduced  into 
the  public  papers;  and  were  carried  on  with  a  warmth 
and  vehemence  that  fet  the  whole  uation  into  a  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  moll  violent  and  outrageous  nature.  The 
friends  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  vice  admiral  of  the 
blue,  were  no  lefs  violent  in  the  defence  of  his  con- 
du£l  than  his  opponents  were  in  its  condemnation; 
while  thofe  who  efpoufed  the  caufeof  the  admiral,  ma- 
nifelled  no  lef3  determination  in  accufing  him  of  being 
the  real  canfe  of  the  efcape  of  the  French  fleet,  through 
his  difobedience  of  the  fignals  and  orders  of  his  com¬ 
mander,  and  by  remaining  at  a  dillance  with  his  divi¬ 
fion,  inllead  of  coming  to  the  afliftance  of  the  rell  of 
the  fleet. 

An  accufation  of  fo  weighty  a  nature  very  much 
alarmed  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer.  He  therefore  applied 
to  admiral  Keppel  for  a  jullification  of  his  condudt ; 
and  required  of  him  to  fign  and  publilh  a  paper  re¬ 
lative  to  the  engagement  flf  the  27th  of  July;  there¬ 
in  fpecifying  as  a  fail,  that  he  did  not  intend  by  his 
fignals  on  the  evening  of  that  day  to  renew  the  battle 
then,  but  to  be  in  readinefs  for  it  the  next  morning. 

On  the  rejedlion  of  this  demand.  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer 
publilhed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumllances  concerning  that  engagement ;  refleiling  fe- 
verely  on  the  conduft  of  the  admiral,  and  prefacing 
the  whole  by  a  letter  figned  with  his  name. 

An  attack  fo  public,  and  fo  detrimental  to  his  cha- 
ra&er,  induced  admiral  Keppel  to  declare  to  the  ad¬ 
miralty,  that  unlefs  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  (hould  explain 
this  matter  to  his  fatisfadlion,  he  could  not,  confiftently 
with  his  reputation,  ever  a£l  conjointly  with  him. 

This  altercation  happening  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  was  of  courfe  taken  notice  of  when  it  met. 
In  the  houfe  of  peers  an  inquiry  was  demanded  into  the 
condudl  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  on  the  27th  of 
July,  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  admiral  Keppel, 
that  he  would  not  refume  the  command  until  fuch  an 
inquiry  had  taken  place. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  alfo  it  was  urged,  that  as 
admiral  Keppel  had  expreffed  a  public  refufal  to  ferve 
in  conjun&ion  with  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  declaration  ought  to  be  invelligated.  Admiral 
Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer,  who  were  both  prefect 


in  the  houfe  on  this  occafion,  fpoke  feverally  to  the  Britain, 
point  in  queftion  in  fupport  of  their  refpedtive  conduct.  — v— J 
The  iffue  of  the  conteft  between  them  was,  that  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  made  for  an  addrefs  to  the  Crown  to  bring  Sir 
Hugh  Pallifer  to  a  trial  for  his  behaviour  in  the  late 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet.  In  anfwer  to  this 
motion.  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  replied,  in  a  fpeech  of  great 
warmth  and  vehemence,  that  he  had  already  demanded 
and  obtained  a  court-martial  to  fit  on  admiral  Keppel, 
whom  he  charged  with  having  through  his  mifcondudl 
caufed  the  failure  of fuccefs  in  that  engagement. 

This  intelligence  was  received  with  great  aftoniffi- 
ment  in  the  heufe.  It  had  been,  and  Hill  continued  to 
be,  the  general  defire  of  individuals  of  all  parties,  to 
heal  this  breach  between  the  two  officers  at  a  time 
when  the  fervices  of  both  were  fo  much  needed.  It 
was  therefore  with  univerfal  concern  the  houle  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  determination  that  had  been  taken  to 
bring  admiral  Keppel  to  a  trial.  The  admiral,  how¬ 
ever,  condu&ed  hirnfelf  on  this  occafion  with  remark¬ 
able  temper  and  coolnefs  of  expreflion.  He  acquiefced 
without  reludlance  in  the  orders  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him  to  prepare  for  a  trial  of  his  conduit ;  which 
he  hoped  would  not,  upon  inquiry,  appear  to  have 
been  difhonourable  or  injurious  to  liis  country,  any 
more  than  difgraceful  to  himfelf. 

The  conduft  of  the  board  of  admiralty  in  admitting 
the  charges  againft  admiral  Keppel,  and  appointing  a 
trial,  was  greatly  condemned  in  the  houfe.  It  was 
Paid  to  have  been  their  duty  to  have  laboured  with  the 
utmoft  earneftnefB,  and  exerted  their  whole  official  in¬ 
fluence,  to  ftifle  this  unhappy  difagreement  between 
two  brave  and  valuable  men;  the  confequences  of 
which  they  well  knew,  and  ought  to  have  obviated,  by 
interpofing  as  reconciliators,  inllead  of  promoting  the 
difpute,  by  contenting  to  bring  it  to  a  judicial  and 
public  hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  anfwered, 
that  they  could  not,  confiftently  with  the  impartiality 
which  they  owed  to  every  officer  of  the  navy,  refufe  to 
receive  all  matters  of  complaint  relating  to  fubjefts  of 
their  department.  They  had  no  right  to  decide  on 
the  merits  of  any  cafe  laid  before  them,  but  were 
bound  to  refer  it  to  a  court  compofed  of  naval  officers, 
who  were  the  only  proper  and  competent  judges  of 
each  others  conduct  in  profeffional  matters.  In  con¬ 
formity  with  thefe  principles,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  clearelt  equity,  they  left  the  decifion  of  the 
prefent  altercation  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  navy ; 
whole  honour  and  integrity  in  all  inilances  of  this  kind 
had  never  been  called  in  queftion,  and  by  whofe  verdidt 
alone  it  was  but  juft  and  reafonable  that  every  officer 
in  that  line  of  fervice  ftiould  wilh  to  Hand  or  fall. 

The  arguments  upon  this  fubjedl  were  urged  with 
great  heat  and  violence  on  both  Tides.  They  produced 
uncommon  animofity  and  rancour,  and  gave  rife  to  a 
fpirit  of  contention  that  diffufed  itfelf  through  allclaffes 
of  fociety.  Such  was  the  height  of  paffion  that  pre¬ 
vailed  every  where,  that  the  critical  circumftances  of 
the  nation  were  wholly  forgotten,  and  the  attention  of 
the  public  entirely  abforbed  in  this  fatal  difpute.  In¬ 
dividuals  of  all  ranks  and  all  profeffions  engaged  in  it 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  had  been  personally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  iffue.  The  diffatisfadlion  that  was  ex¬ 
cited  upon  this  occafion  among  the  upper  claffes  in 
the.  navy,  appeared  in  a  memorial  prefented  to  the  king 
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by  twelve  of  the  old  til  and  mod  diftinguilhed  admirals, 
J  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  name  of  lord  Hawke. 
The  conduit  of  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  was  therein  con- 
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inadequate  to  the  vaft  fums  bellowed  upon  it,  the  Britain 
point  was  again  loll  by  much  the  fame  majority.  The  ' 
argument  ufed  by  the  minillry  in  defence  of  their  con¬ 


demned  without  referve  ;  that  of  the  admiralty  itfelf  duct  in  this  cafe  was,  that  the  fhips  now  conftruited 


was  feverely  cenfured,  as  having  eftablilhed  a  precedent 
pregnant  with  the  moll  ruinous  confequences  to  the 
naval  fervice  of  the  kingdom.  By  the  meafure  it  had 
now  adopted,  that  board  had  fnbmitted  to  become  the 
inftrument  of  any  individual  who  might  be  prompted 
by  iniquitous  motives  to  deprive  the  navy  of  its  bell 
.and  higheft  officers.  It  .was  a  deftrudtive  violation, 
they  faid,  of  all  order  and  difcipline  in  the  navy,  to 
permit  and  countenance  long  concealed,  and  after¬ 
wards  precipitately  adopted  charges,  and  recriminatory 
accufations  of  fubordinate  officers  againft  their  com¬ 
manders  in  chief.  It  was  no  lefs  improper  and  fcan- 
dalous,  to  fuller  men  at  once  in  high  civil  office,  and 
in  fubordinate  command,  previous  to  their  making 
fuch  accufations,  to  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  by  publishing  libels  on  their  officers  in 
a  common  newlpaper,  which  tended  at  once  to  excite 


were  of  a  much  larger  fize,  and  confequently  much 
more  expenfive  than  formerly.  But  however  they 
might  be  viitorious  in  argument,  it  is  certain  that  the 
condu£l  of  the  admiralty  was  very  far  from  giving  ge-  g2^ 
neral  fatisfailion  at  prefent.  Not  only  admiral  Keppel,  Refignation 
but  lord  Howe,  declared  his  refolutibn  to  relinqnilh  the  °[  admirals 
fervice  while  it  continued  under  the  direitinu  of  its 
managers  at  that  time.  Their  refignation  was  followed  other  ofli- 
by  that  of  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Sir  John  Lindfay,  andeers. 
feveral  others  ;  nay,  fo  general  was  the  diflike  to  the 
fervice  now  become,  that  no  fewer  than  20  captains  of 
the  firft  diftinition  had  propofed  to  go  in  a  body  to  re- 
fign  their  commiffions  at  once ;  and  were  prevented 
from  doing  fo  only  by  the  great  occafion  they  faw 
there  was  at  that  time  for  their  fervices. 

This  extreme  averfion  to  the  fervice  produced  a  di¬ 
rect  attack  upon  lord  Sandwich,  at  that  time  firft  lord 


diffentions  in  the  navy,  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  of  the  admiralty.  But  though  in  this  as  well  as  other 


thofe  who  were  to  try  the  merits  of  the  accufation  a- 
gainll  the  fnperior  officer. 

It  was  remarkable  in  this  memorial,  that  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  thofe  who  fubferibed  it  were  not  only  officers 
of  the  firft  rank  and  importance  in  the  navy,  but  un- 
conneited  with  the  oppofition,  and  attached  by  various 
motives  to  the  court  and  miniftry.  This  evinced  their 
conduit  in  the  prefent  inftance  to  have  been  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  confiderations  of  party. 

No  buftnefs  of  any  confequence  was  agitated  in  either 
of  the  houfes  of  parliament  while  the  trial  continued. 
It  began  upon  the  7th  of  January  1779,  and  lafted 


cafes  the  miniftry  were  ftill  victorious,  they  could  not  g2^ 
prevent  an  inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  our  want  of  fuc-  luqiy  in- 
cefs  in  the  American  war.  This  was  infilled  upon  by t0  the  eon- 
lord  and  general  Howe,  whofe  conduit  had  been  f°  American* 
much  reflected  upon,  that  a  vindication  was  become  wari 
abfolutely  neceffary.  The  inquiry  was  indeed  very 
difagreeable  to  adminiftration,  and  therefore  evaded  as 
long  as  poffible.  From  the  evidence  of  lord  Cornwallis 
and  other  officers  of  high  rank,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  forces  fent  to  America  were  not  at  any  time 
fufficient  to  reduce  it ;  that  the  Americans  were  almoft 
univcrfally  unfriendly  to  the  Britilh  caufe;  and  that 


more  than  a  month,  not  ending  till  the  nth  day  of  the  nature  of  the  country  was  fuch,  that  the  conqueft 


February  enfuing.  After  a  long  and  accurate  invefti- 
gation  of  every  Ipecies  of  evidence  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  the  court-martial  acquitted  admiral  Keppel  of 


of  it  mull  be  exceffively  difficult.  It  appeared  alfo, 
that  the  camp  of  the  Americans  on  Long  Ifland  was 
fo  ftrong,  tlrat  it  could  not  have  been  attacked  with 


all  the  charges  that  had  been  brought  againft  him  in  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  after  their  defeat  in  1776, 


the  molt  complete  and  honourable  manner.  He  was 
declared  to  have  ailed  the  part  of  a  judicious,  brave, 
and  experienced  officer ;  and  the  accufation  was  con¬ 
demned  in  the  moil  fevere  manner. 


without  artillery  and  other  neceffary  preparations.  In 
every  inftance,  therefore,  the  general’s  conduit  was 
fhown  to  have  been  the  moft  eligible  and  judicious  pof¬ 
fible.  Thefe  fails,  however,  being  direitly  oppofite 


Both  houfes  of  parliament  voted  him  their  thanks  to  what  the  miniftry  wiffied  to  appear,  counter  evidence 


for  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  performed,  and  the 
whole  nation  refounded  with  his  applaufe.  .  The  city 
of  London  bellowed  every  honour-  and  mark  of  refpeit 
in  its  power  upon  admiral  Keppel ;  while  the  refent- 
ment  againft  his  accufer  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it  con- 
ftrained  him  to  retire  wholly  from  public  life,  and  to 
refign  all  his  employments. 

But  notwithflanding  the  high  degreee  of  national 
favour  and  efteem  in  which  admiral  Keppel  now  Hood, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  a  fituation 
wherein  he  found  himfelf  not  acceptable  to  thofe  in 
■  power,  by  religning  his  command. 

PTJnfuccefs-  The  conduit  of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  admiralty 
iiulattack  on  board  now  became  an  obje£l  of  fevere  cenfure;  and  a 
•the  board  of  number  of  fails  were  cited  to  prove  that  its  conduit 
miraJty.  ;yQr  many  years  paft  had  been  highly  reprehenfible. 

The  debates  were  uncommonly  violent ;  and  the  refo- 
lution  to  condemn  the  conduit  of  the  admiralty  was 
loft  only  by  a  majority  of  34.  Adminiftration,  how- 


was  brought  in,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  teftimony 
of  the  very  refpeitable  witneffes  above  mentioned.  In 
this  bufinefs  only  two  were  examined,  vis.  major-ge¬ 
neral  Robertfon,  and  Mr  Joleph  Galloway  an  Ameri¬ 
can  gentleman.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr  Galloway 
efpecially,  it  appeared^  that  the  conduit  or  general 
Howe  had  not  been  unexceptionable  ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  were  friendly  to  the  caufe  of 
Britain  ;  that  the  country  was  not  fo  full  of  obftruc- 
tions  as  had  been  reprefented;  woods  and  forefts  being 
no  obftruitions  to  the  marching  of  armies  in  as  many 
columns  as  they  pleafed ;  that  foldiers  might  carry 
provifiona  for  1 9  days  on  their  backs,  &c. 

Though  no  ltrefs  could  be  laid  upon  fuch  extrava¬ 
gant  affertions  proceeding  undoubtedly  from  ignorance, 
yet  they  fully  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  miniftry  at  this 
time,  viz.  procraftination,  and  preventing  the  difagree¬ 
able  truths  abovementioned  from  ftriking  the  minds  of 
the  public  too  forcibly.  The  event  of  this  inquiry,  ^ 


only  Dy  a  majority  0134.  /xaminntration,  now-  tne  puDiic  too  xorciDiy.  -luccvcih  Into  general 

ever,  ftill  kept  their  ground  ;  for  though  a  fecond  at-  .  however,  encouraged  general  Burgoyne  to  infill  for  Burgoyne’s 
tempt  was  made  to  Ihow  that  the  ftate  of  the  navy  was  an  examination  of  his  conduit ;  which  indeed  had  been  conduit, 
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Britain.  f0  unmercifully  cenfured,  that  even  the  minifters  began 
to  think  he  had  fuffered  too  much,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  vindicate  himfelf.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  permitted  to  bring  witneffes  in  his  own  behalf ; 
and  from  the  moft  refpe&able  evidence  it  appeared 
that  he  had  adled  the  part,  as  occafion  required,  both 
of  a  general  and  foldier  ;  that  the  attachment  of  his 
army  to  him  was  fo  great,  that  no  dangers  or  difficulties 
could  {hake  it ;  and  that,  even  when  all  their  patience 
and  courage  were  found  to  be  ineffettual,  they  were 
ft  ill  ready  to  obey  his  commands,  and  die  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  A  great  number  of  other  particulars 
relating  to  his  expedition  were  alfo  cleared  up  entirely 
to  the  honour  of  the  general,  and  feveral  charges  againft 
him  were  totally  refuted.  It.  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Americans,  far  from  being  the  contemptible  ene¬ 
my  they  had  been  called,  were  intrepid  and  refolute. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  remarked  by  a  great  number  of 
the  moft  judicious  people  in  the  nation,  that  the  fpirit 
of  defamation,  which  for  fome  time  had  been  fo  pre¬ 
valent,  muft  at  laft  produce  the  moft  fatal  effects  ;  by 
depriving  the  nation  of  its  beft  officers,  through  the 
averfion  that  would  be  produced  in  them,  both  in  the 
fea  and  land  departments,  to  enter  into  a  fervice  where 
they  were  certain  of  being  calumniated. 

Aeceffion  of  After  the  refignation  of  admiral  Keppel,  the  com- 
Spain  tothemand  0f  the  Channel  fleet  was  bellowed,  though  not 
againft^Br^  without  violent  debates,  on  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  brave 
tain.  and  experienced  officer,  but  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  who  had  retired  from  the  fervice  with  a  defign  of 
never  returning  to  it,  being  at  that  time  governor  of 
Greenwich  hofpital.  The  choice  of  an  admiral  to 
command  this  fleet  was  now  of  the  greater  importance 
on  account  of  the  aeceffion  of  Spain  to  the  general 
*  See  Spain,  confederacy  which  took  place  this  year*.  The  quar¬ 
rel,  like  that  with  France,  was  formally  intimated  by  the 
Spanilh  minifter  on  the  17th  of  June  17795  and  like 
that  alfo  was  attended  with  new  but  ineffeftual  pro- 
648  pofals  of  an  accommodation  with  America,  and  remo- 
Sdiemesfor  val  of  the  miniftry.  The  imminent  danger,  however, 
the  internal  to  which  the  nation  was  now  expofed,  required  a  vi- 
defence  of  g0r0US  exertion,  and  various  projefts  for  its  internal 
t  e  nation.  jefence  were  laid  before  the  parliament.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  thefe  were  the  raifing  of  volunteer  companies  to 
be  added  to  the  regiments  of  militia  belonging  to  the 
counties  where  they  were  raifed,  and  the  augmenting 
the  number  of  militia.  The  latter  was  judged  unad- 
vifable,  on  account  of  the  neceffity  there  would  be  to 
fend  a  great  number  of  regular  forces  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  would  require  new  fupplies  of  recruits  ;  and 
gjp  the  increafeof  the  militia  might  prove  detrimental  to  the 
Vigorous  recruiting  fervice.  The  fpirit  and  magnanimity  difplay- 
efforts  of  ed  on  this  occafion,  however,  did  the  higheft  honour 
(m  rhi-TocT  to  natlona^  character,  and  fully  juftified  the  opinion 
tafion.  generally  entertained  of  its  opulence  and  valour.  All 
parts  of  the  kingdom  feemed  actuated  by  a  laudable 
zeal  to  concur  in  every  meafure  neceflary  for  its  de¬ 
fence  ;  large  fums  were  fubferibed  by  people  of  rank 
and  affluence ;  and  companies  were  raifed,  and  regiments 
formed,  with  fuch  alacrity  as  quickly  baniffied  all  ap- 
gjQ  prehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  the  kingdom. 

Britifh  fet-  On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  now  thinking  them- 
tlements  in  felves  fecure  of  vidlory  by  the  aeceffion  of  the  whole 
re*  ftrength  of  Spain  to  their  caufe,  began  to  extend  their 
plans  of  conqueft.  A  fquadron  was  fitted  out  under 


the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Vadreuil,  deftined  to  Britain,  [fit 
reinforce  the  fleet  commanded  by  D’Eftaing.  But V 
before  its  proceeding  thither,  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Britilh  fettlements  on  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gam¬ 
bia  in  Africa.  Thefe  w«re  eafily  conquered  ;  and  on 
this  occafion  the  French  quitted  their  own  ifland  of  Go- 
ree,  which  was  very  foon  after  taken  pofTeffion  of  by 
Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  his  way  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  g3r 
Thefe  unimportant  and  diftant  conquefts,  however,  be-  UnfuccefeJ  .  1 
ing  infufficient  to  produce  any  great  eclat,  it  was  re-  fa'  attempt 
folved  to  ftrike  a  blow  nearer  home,  by  the  conqueft0”  J^T*  !■ 
of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey.  An  attempt  was  according¬ 
ly  made ;  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that  not  a  fingle 
man  could  be  difembarked  on  the  ifland  they  intended 
to  conquer.  The  enterprize,  however,  proved  indi- 
reftly  of  great  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  America.  A 
fleet  of  400  merchantmen  and  tranfports  were  at  that 
time  on  the  point  of  failing  for  New  York,  under  the 
conduft  of  admiral  A  rbuthnot ;  but  that  officer,  be¬ 
ing  informed  of  the  attack  on  Jerfey,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  come  to  the  affiftance  of  the  ifland  rather  than 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  This  delay  was  followed  by 
another,  occafioned  by  bad  weather  ;  fo  that  the  fleet,  ! 

which  was  laden  with  warlike  ftores  and  neceflaries, 
did  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  Auguft,  and  feveral  im-  •  • 

portant  enterprizes  proje&ed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
were  of  courfe  laid  afide.  g  j4  { 

The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  determined  to  make  French 
a  fecond  attempt  on  Jerfey  ;  but  their  fquadron,  being  fquadron  cfj 
attacked  by  another  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  was  ? 

driven  afliore  in  a  fmall  bay  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  s^jameJ 
under  cover  of  a  battery.  Thither  they  were  purfued  Wallace,  i 
by  the  Britifh  commander,  who  filcnced  the  battery, 
took  a  large  frigate  of  34  gun3,  with  two  rich  prizes, 
and  burned  two  other  frigates  and  feveral  other  vef- 
fe!s.  _  j 

Thus  difappointed  in  their  attempt  on  Jerfey,  a  tnvap4  Ml 
project  was  formed  of  invading  Great  Britain  itfelf ;  Great  Bri-  ! 
and  the  preparations  for  it,  whether  ferious  or  not,  tain  projecij 
were  fo  formidable,  that  they  very  juftly  excited  a  con- tc<1,  ■ 

fiderable  alarm  in  this  country.  Not  only  were  the 
beft  troops  in  the  French  fervice  marched  down  to  the 
coafts  of  the  Britifh  channel,  but  tranfports  were  provided 
in  great  numbers,  and  many  general  officers  promoted  5 
the  commanders  alfo  who  were  to  have  the  charge  of 
this  important  expedition  were  named  by  government. 

A  junftion  was  formed  betwixt  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
nilh  fleets,  in  f pi te  of  the  endeavours  ufed  on  the  part  a 

of  the  Britifh  to  prevent  it ;  and  then  the  allies  made  Formidable  i 
their  appearance  in  the  Britifh  feas  with  upwards  of appearance  j 
60  Ihips  of  the  line,  befides  a  vafl  number  of  frigates Pf  I 

and  other  armed  veffels.  bmedfleet. 

All  this  formidable  apparatus,  however,  ended  in  The^take 
nothing  more  than  the  taking  of  a  fingle  {hip,  the  Ar-  oniyaifngfe 
dent,  of  64  guns.  They  had  palled  the  Britifli  fleet  fhip. 
under  Sir  Charles  Hardy  in  the  mouth  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  without  obferving  him.  Sailing  then  along  the 
coaft  of  England,  they  came  in  fight  of  Plymouth, 
where  they  took  the  Ardent,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  after  which  they  returned,  without  making 
the  leaft  attempt  to  land  any  where.  The  Britifh  ad¬ 
miral  made  good  his  entrance,  without  oppofition,  in¬ 
to  the  channel,  on  their  quitting  it,  which  a  ftrong 
eafterly  wind  obliged  them  to  do.  He  endeavoured 
to  entice  them  up  the  channel  in  purfuit  of  him but 
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the  great  ficknefs  and  mortality  on  board  their  Ihips, 
as  they  gave  out,  obliged  them  to  retire,  in  order  to 
repair  their  Ihips,  and  recruit  the  health  of  their  people. 
Thus  ended  the  firft,  and  indeed  the  greateft,  exploit 
performed  by  the  combined  fleets  in  the  Britilh 
feas.  An  annual  parade  of  a  fimilar  kind  was  after¬ 
wards  kept  up,  which  was  as  formally  oppofed  on  the 
part  of  the  Britilh ;  but  not  the  leaft  aft  of  hoftility 
was  ever  committed  by  either  of  the  channel  fleets 
againft  each  other. 

Though  this  ill  fuccefs,  or  rather  pufillanimity,  ma- 
nifeft  in  the  conduft  of  the  combined  fleets,  was  fuch 
that  the  French  themfelvcs  were  alhamed  of  it,  the 
appearance  of  them  in  the  channel  furnilhed  oppofition 
with  abundance  of  matter  for  declamation.  All  ranks 
of  men,  indeed,  now  began  to  be  wearied  of  the  A- 
merican  war  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  formerly  been 
the  moll  fanguine  in  defence  of  coercive  meafures, 
now  began  to  be  convinced  of  their  inutility.  The 
calamitous  effefts  produced  by  the  continuation  of 
thefe  meafures,  indeed,  had  by  this  time  rendered  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people  exceedingly  averfe  to 
them  ;  and  the  almoft  univerfal  wilh  was,  that  the  op- 
prefiive  burden  of  the  American  war  Ihould  be  caft  off, 
and  the  whole  national  ftrength  exerted  againft  thofe 
whom,  on  account  of  our  frequent  contefts  with  them, 
we  had  been  actuftomed  to  call  our  natural  enemies. 
For  this  purpofe  the  national  fpirit  continued  to  be 
exerted  with  unabated  vigour.  Large  fums  were  fub- 
feribed  in  the  feveral  counties,  and  employed  in  raifing 
volunteers,  and  forming  them  into  independent  compa¬ 
nies  ;  alfociations  were  alfo  formed  in  the  towns,  where 
the  inhabitants  bellowed  a  confiderable  portion  of  their 
time  in  training  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  arms.  The 
Eaft  India  company  now  forgot  their  quarrel  with  mi- 
niftry,  and  not  only  prefented  government  with  a  fum 
fufficient  for  levying  6000  feamen,  but  at  its  own  coft 
added  three  74  gun  Ihips  to  the  navy.  Adminillration 
were  not  yet,  however,  weary  of  the  plans  they  had 
laid  down,  and  which  they  feeimed  inclined  to  profe- 
cute,  and  indeed  did  profecute,  as  long  as  the  nation 
would  fupport  them.  The  virulence  of  oppofition, 
therefore,  ftill  continued  ;  and  what  was  worfe,  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  feemed  to  imbibe  their  fentiments. 
Among  other  charges  now  brought  againft  them  was 
ome  oo-that  of  mifapplying  the  national  force.  An  hundred 
u°us  to  thoUfand  men  were  employed  for  the  internal  defence 
arge!  6  °f  the  kingdom  ,•  which  being  much  more  than  fuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpofe,  ought  therefore  to  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  into  places  where  it  might  have  afted  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  army  of  Great  Biitain,  it  was  faid, 
now  amounted  to  300,000  men ;  the  navy  to  300  fail, 
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matter  of  univerfal  furprife  how  they  durft  retain  their  Britain, 
places  in  oppofition  to  the  general  defire  of  the  na- 
tion. 

To  all  this  miniftry  replied  in  a  refolute  and  deter¬ 
mined  manner,  denying  or  refuting  every  circumftance  ; 
and  at  laft,  after  violent  debates,  gained  their  point  of 
an  addrefs  without  any  amendment  propofing  their  re¬ 
moval,  in  the  upper  houfe  by  82  to  41,  and  in  the 
lower  by  253  to  134.  The  enormous  expences  already 
incurred,  however,  and  hereafter  to  be  incurred,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  occafioned  fuch  a  general 
alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to  refufe  compli¬ 
ance  with  fome  fcheme  of  economy,  or  at  leaft  giving 
it  a  patient  hearing.  The  duke  of  Richmond  propo- Various 
fed  that  the  crown  Ihould  fet  the  example,  and  moved  themes  of 
for  an  addrefs  to  this  purpofe  ;  but  the  motion  was  ec?n°my 
loft  by  77  to  36.  The  earl  of  Shelburne  next  under- 
took  the  difeuffion  of  the  fubjeft ;  and  having,  in  a 
moft  elaborate  fpeech,  compared  the  expences  of  for¬ 
mer  times  with  the  prefent,  and  fhown  the  immenfe 
difparity,  he  proceeded  to  fhow  the  reafons.  Thefe 
were,  that  minifters  formerly  employed  fewer  perfons, 
and  obliged  them  to  be  content  with  fmaller  profits. 

One  contraftor  fupplied  all  the  troops  in  America  du¬ 
ring  the  laft  war,  and  his  agreement  was  to  furnifh  a 
ration  of  provifions  at  fixpence  ;  but  fo  different  was 
the  management  now,  that  the  ration  of  provifions, 
inftead  of  fixpence,  coft  two  {hillings.  One  perfon 
only  had  enjoyed  contracts  to  the  amountof  1 ,300,000! ; 

3,700,000  b  had  paffed  through  the  hands  of  another 
contraftor  to  be  tranfmitted  to  America :  but  no 
voucher  had  been  given  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
immtnfc  fum  ;  the  accounts  being  contained  in  a  few 
lines,  accounting  for  20,000 1.  in  one  line,  30,000  b 
in  another,  &c.  Thus,  he  faid,  the  miniftry  acquired 
a  moft  unbounded  and  unconftitutional  influence  ;  and 
having  the  dangerous  power  of  expending  the  national 
treafure  without  any  check,  corruption  and  venality 
every  where  abounded.  He  moved,  therefore,  that 
the  expenditure  of  thofe  vaft  fums  annually  funk  in  ex¬ 
traordinaries  Ihould  be  brought  under  fome  controul ; 
and  that  to  extend  the  public  expences  beyond  the 
fums  granted  by  parliament,  was  an  invafion  of  its  pe¬ 
culiar  and  exclufive  rights. 

Though  this  motion  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne’s,  and 
fome  others  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  were  rejefted  on 
folid  principles  according  to  the,  miniftry,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  far  from  being  conciliated  to  their 
views.  Inftead  of  this,  the  opinion  began  to  be  fo  General  0- 
general,  that  minifters  exercifed  an  unconftitutional  in-  pinion  of 
fluence  over  the  reprefentatives,  and  that  fuch  influ- 
ence  was  very  much  augmented  within  thefe  few  fterial  influ-  • 


including  frigates  and  armed  veffels ;  twenty  millions  years,  it  was  now  fuppofed  by  numbers  of  people; 


.had  been  expended  on  the  fervice  of  the  year  1779  : 
and  yet,  with  all  this  force  and  treafure,  the  utmoft 
boaft  that  minifters  could  make  was,  that  the  enemy 


that  nothing  ftiort  of  a  change  in  the  conftitution  of  <540 
parliament  could  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  To  Produces  a 
this  purpofe  a  petition  was  framed  in  the  city  of  York, ' 


had  been  hitherto  kept  at  bay,  and  not  allowed  to  in-  on  the  '30th  of  December  j  779,  where  a  number  of^e‘hoi.fc0f , 
'  ~  "  ‘  *  'T  •’  1  ’  r  1  the  moft  refpeftable  people  in  the  county  had  affem- commoas. 

bled,  and  delegated  6 1  gentlemen  as  a  committee  to 
manage  the  correfpondence  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
the  defign,  and  forming  an  affociation  to  fupport  and 
promote  it.  In  the  prefent  petition  it  was  fet  forth, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  war  in  which  the  nation 
was  involved,  the  public  debt  was  greatly  augmented, 
taxes  increafed,  and  trade  and  manufaftures  much  af- 
fefted,. 


vade  Great  Britain.  Nor  were  the  charges  lefs  heavy 
in  other  refpefts.  Veteran  officers  had  been  paffed  by 
|,  to  make  room  for  thofe  of  inferior  merit.  The  dif- 

tSee  Ire-  Contents  and  miferable  ftate  of  Ireland  f,  the  Ioffes 
, j.  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  &c.  were  all  put  to  the  ac¬ 

count  of  minifters  ;  and  it  was  faid  that  the  univerfal 
cry  of  the  nation  was  for  their  difmiffion.  Their  in¬ 
capacity  wits  now  vifible  to.  every  body  ;  and  it  was  a 
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fected.  The  profufion  attending  the  war  was  com-  could  preferve  this  office  only  by  a  majority  of  208  to  Britam.  |. 
~  plained  of;  and  parliament  was  requefted,  previous  to  201.  The  board  of  trade  was  abolifhed  by  207  to  ” 
the  railing  of  any  new  taxes,  to  inquire  into,  and  cor-  198:  but  this  was  the  only  defeat  fuftained  by  miniftry 


redt  the  abyfe  of  expenditure  in  the  public  money;  to  at  prefent ;  all  the  reft  of  the  plan  being  rejedted  ex- 
reduce  exorbitant  emoluments,  abolilh  finecure  places  ceptiag  only  one  claufe,  by  which  it  was  determined 


plait  of  pa 
Mamentar 


Mamentary 
indepen¬ 
dence  and 


and  unmerited  penfions,  and  apply  the  produce  to  the  that  the  offices  of  lieutenant  and  enfign,  &c.  belonging 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  This  petition  was  followed  to  the  yeomen  of  the  guards,  Ihould  not  any  longer 
by  others  of  a  fimilar  kind  from  27  of  the  principal  be  fold,  but  given  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  on 

counties,  and  moft  of  the  large  towns  in  England,  half  pay,  and  of  15  years  Handing  in  their  refpe&ive 

The  moft  fevere  and  opprobrious  language  was  ufed  in  lines  of  fervice. 

the  county-meetings  with  regard  to  the  miniftry  and  This  ill  fuccefs  was  veiy  mortifying  to  Mr  Burke, 
parliament.  The  latter  were  reprefented  as  void  of  all  who  had  expected  to  fave  more  than  a  million  annually 
principle,  ready  to  facrifice  both  confcience  and  repu-  to  the  nation.  Adminift:  ••‘.ion,  however,  had  ftill  a 

tation  to  the  will  of  thofe  in  power;  and,  in  Ihort,  greater  defeat  to  meet  with  than  what  they  had  expe- 

bound  by  no  ties  but  thofe  of  the  moft  fordid  intereft;  rienced  in  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  ^ 

•  ready  on  all  occafions  to  enrich  themfelves  by  the  6th  of  April  was  the  day  appointed  for  taking  into  Remark-  : 

fpoils  of  their  country;  and  perfons  to  whom  the  confideration  the  numerous  petitions,  from  half  the  able  defear 
honour  or  intereft  of  the  kingdom  were  matters  of  no  kingdom  of  England,  already  mentioned.  They  were  die  m®s! 
•confideration-  The  court,  on  the  other  hand,  was  introduced  by  Mr  Dunning ;  who,  in  a  very  elaborate  ^ | 
looked  upon  as  the  receptacle  of  every  one  who  har-  fpeech,  fet  forth  the  many  attempts  that  had  been  pr;i  I780, 
boured  ill  defigns  againft  the  people  of  Britain,  and  made  to  introduce  reformation  and  economy  into  the 
where  no  body  flood  any  chance  of  advancing  himfelf  plans  of  government.  Thefe  had  been  defeated  by 
but  by  adulation  and  extreme  fervility.  minifterial  artifice,  or  overthrown  by  mere  dint  of 

The  emiflaries  of  America  and  the  other  enemies  of  numbers :  he  concluded  therefore,  and  moved  as  a  re- 
Great  Britain  are  faid  to  have  been  a&ive  in  foment-  folution  of  the  houfe,  That  the  influence  of  the  crown 
ing  thefe  difcords,  which  at  this  period  arofe  to  an  had  increafed,  was  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
height  unknown  for  a  century  paft.  The  miniftry,  nilhed.  This  motion  being  carried  after  a  long  and 
however,  continued  firm  and  undaunted.  Previous  to  violent  debate,  he  next  moved,  that  the  houfe  of  com- 
•the  taking  any  of  the  petitions  into  confideration,  they  mons  was  as  competent  to  examine  into  and  correct 
infifted  on  going  through  the  bufinefs  of  the  fupply,  abufes  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  lift  as  in  any 
by  determining  the  ways  and  means;  nor  did  either  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue.  To  this  another 
•the  number  of  Englilh  petitions,  or  an  additional  one  was  added  by  Mr  Thomas  Pitt,  that  it  was  the  duty 
from  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  fetting  forth  the  extreme  of  the  houfe  to  provide  an  immediate  and  effe&ual  re¬ 
danger  that  ffland  was  in,  make  them  alter  their  refo-  dref3  of  ^e  abufes  complained  of  in  the  petitions, 
lution  in  the  leaft.  The  miniftry  now  requefted  that  nothing  farther  might 

s  At  laft,  in  the  beginning  of  February  1780,  a  plan  be  done  that  night :  but  fuch  was  the  temper  of  the 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr  Burke,  for  fecuring  the  houfe,  that  both  thefe  motions  were  carried  without  a 
independency  of  parliament,  and  introducing  economy  divifion  ;  after  which  they  were  read  a  firft  and  fecond 
into  the  various  depaitmeuts  of  government.  This  time,  and  agreed  to  without  a  divifion. 
plan,  among  other  things,  propofedthe  abolition  of  the  Miniftry  had  never  received  fuch  a  complete  defeat, 
offices  of  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  cofferer  of  the  nor  ever  been  treated  with  fo  much  afperity  of  lan- 
houfehold;  treafurer  of  the  chamber,  mafter  of  the  guage.  The  news  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day  were 
houfehold,  the  board  of  green  cloth,  with  feveral  other  received  by  the  people  at  large  with  as  much  joy  as  if 
places  under  the  fteward  of  the  houfehold  ;  the  great  the  moft  complete  viftory  over  a  foreign  enemy  had 
and  removing  wardrobe,  the  jewel  office,  the  robes,  been  announced.  Oppofition,  however,  though  mafters 
board  of  works,  and  the  civil  branch  of  the  board  of  of  the  field  at  prefent,  did  not  imagine  they  had  obtained 
ordnance.  Other  reformations  were  all'o  propofed;  anypermanent  viftory, and  therefore  refolved to  make  the 
but  though  the  temper  of  the  times  obliged  the  mi-  moft  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained.  It  was  moved  by 
nifter  to  admit  the  bills,  and  even  to  pretend  an  appro-  Mr  Dunning  at  the  next  meeting,  that  to  afcertain  the 
bation  of  the  plan,  he  meant  nothing  lefe  than  to  admit  independence  of  parliament,  and  remove  all  fufpicions 
it  in  its  full  extent,  or  indeed  in  any  part,  if  it  could  of  its  being  under  undue  influence,  there  fhould,  every 
poffibly  be  prevented.  When  the  plan,  therefore,  feffion,  feven  days  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  be 
which  he  had  approved  in  general,  came  to  be  particu-  laid  before  that  houfe  an  account  of  all  the  fums  iffued 
larly  confidered,  he  was  found  to  be  determined  againft  out  of  the  civil  lift,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  revenue, 
every  part  of  it.  The  general  temper  of  the  people,  fince  the  laft  recefs,  in  favour  of  any  of  its  members, 
without  doors,  however,  feemed  now  to  have  affefted  This  paffed  with  little  difficulty  ;  but  when  he  moved 
many  of  the  members  of  parliament,  and  made  them  that  the  treafurers  of  the  chamber  and  houfehold,  the 
defert  their  old  ftandard.  An  economical  plan  pro-  cofferer,  comptroller,  and  mafter  of  the  houfehold,  with 
pofed  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne  the  clerks  of  the  green  cloth,  and  their  deputies,  ihould 
was  rejefted  only  by  a  majority  of  101  to  55.  This  be  excluded  from  having  feats  in  the  houfe,  a  warm  de- 
was  the  ftrongeft  oppofition  that  had  appeared  in  that  bate  enfued  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  only  by  2 15  643 

houfe  for  many  years  ;  but  in  the  lower  houfe  matters  againft  2/3.  This  was  the  laft  triumph  of  the  popular  They  again 
ftill  went  vvorfe.  The  firft  propofition  in  Mr  Burke’s  party;  their  next  motion,  for  the  excluiion  of  revenue  Ket. a  ma‘ 
•plan  was  to  abolilh  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate  for  officers,  being  thrown  out  by  224  againft  195.  A  laft^TJ ; 
the  colonies :  and  the  utmoft  efforts  of  adminiftration  effort  was  made  bv  Mr  Dunning’s  propofal  of  an  ad-vour. 


the  colonies ;  and  the  utmoft  efforts  of  adminiftration  effort  was  made  by  Mr  Dunning’s  propofal  of  an  ad-vour. 

drefs 
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drefs  to  the  throne  again  ft  proroguing  or  diffolving  the 
parliament,  until  meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  improper  influence  complained  of  in  the  petitions. 
On  this  occaflon  the  debates  were  long  and  violent ; 
but  the  motion  was  loft  by  254  againft  203.  Miniftry 
would  gladly  ha*>e  fcreer.ed  their  friends  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  oppofition  ;  alleging  the  latenefs  of  the  hour, 
it  being  then  paft  midnight.  The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe, 
however,  perceiving  Mr  Fox  about  to  rife,  infilled  that 
the  houfe  Ihould  remain  fitting ;  and  thus  the  deferters 
from  the  popular  party  were  condemned  to  hear  their 
condudl  fet  forth  in  fucli  terms  as  perhaps  wtere  never 
applied  on  any  othe»  occafion  to  members  of  the  Bri- 
tiffi  fenate. 

This  laft  vi&ory  of  adminiftration  confirmed  the  dif- 
1  fatisfadlion  and  ill  opinion  which  the  people  had  con¬ 
ceived  of  the  majority  of  their  reprefentatives.  It  was 
in  the  height  of  that  ill  temper  which  the.conduA  of 
parliament  had  created  in  the  multitude,  that  thofe 
difcontents  broke  out  which  were  fo  near  involving  the 
kingdom  in  univerfal  defolation.  The  hardlhips  under 
which  individuals  profeffing  the  Roman  Catholic  per¬ 
fusion  had  laboured  for  many  years  in  England,  had 
lately  awakened  the  confideratron  of  the  liberal  mind- 
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power  againft.  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and  the  fafe- 
ty  and  tranquillity  of  your  fubjefts. 

“  The  delicacy  of  our  fituation  is  fuch,  that  we  do 
not  prefume  to  point  out  the  particular  means  by  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  teftiry  our  zeal  to  your  majelly, 
and  our  willies  to  ferve  our  country  $  but  we  entreat 
leaye  faithfully  to  allure  your  majefty,  that  we  lhall  be 
perfe&ly  ready,  on  every  occafion,  to  give  fuch  proofs 
of  ouf  fidelity,  and  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  as  your 
majefty’s  wifdom  and  the  fenfe  of  the  nation  lhall  at 
any  time  deem  expedient.” 

This  addrefs  was  prefented  to  the  king  on  the  firft 
day  of  May  1778,  and  was  figned  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  Shrewsbury,  the  lord3 
Stourton,  Pctre,  Arundel,  Dormer,  Teynham,  Clifford, 
and  Linton  ;  and  by  163  commoners  of  rank  and  for¬ 
tune. 

The  Only  obftacle  that  flood  in  the  way  of  their 
wiflies  was,  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  prejudices 
of  the  lower  claffes,  who  would  probably  difapprove 
and  condemn  the  indulgence  Ihown  to  the  people  of  a 
perfuafion  which  they  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
with  horror  and  delegation.  But  notwithftanding  the 
prepoffeffions  of  the  vulgar,  it  was  determined  by  feveral 


ed.  The  inutility  and  impropriety  of  perfecuting  peo-  individuals  of  generous  and  liberal  fentiments,  to  efpoufe 


pie  from  whom  no  danger  was  apprehended,  and  who 
were  not  fufpedted  of  difafft&ion  to  the  civil  conftitu- 
tion  of  this  country,  induced  feveral  perfons  of  rank 
and  influence  to  undertake  the  procuring  them  relief. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  had  afforded  the  Englilh 
Roman  Catholics  a  very  proper  occafion  to  manifeft 
their  attachment  to  government.  They  prefented  a 
moft  loyal  and  dutiful  addrefs  to  thesking,  containing 
the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  affe&ion  ami  fidelity  to  his 
perfon  and  the  civil  government  of  thi$\  ountry. 

“  Our  exclufion  (faid  they)  from  mA\y  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  that  conftitution,  has  not  dimipined  our  reve¬ 
rence  for  it.  We  behold  with  fatisf»C“  in  the  felicity 
of  our  fellow-fubje&s  ;  and  we  partake  of  the  general 


their  caufe  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  confiftently  with 
the  principles  of  the  conftitution  and  the  general  tem¬ 
per  of  the  times.  Their  being  patronifed  by  fome* of 
the  principal  leaders  in  oppofition,  was  a  circumftance 
greatly  in  their  favour ;  as  it  fhowed  that  thofe  who 
profeffed  to  be  the  moft  ftrenuous-  friends  to  the  free¬ 
dom  and  conftitution  of  this  country,  did  not  imagine 
they  would  be  endangered  by  treating  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  with  more  lenity  than  they  had  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Sir  George  Saville  made 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  fome  penalties  enafted  againft 
them.  He  grounded  his  motion  on  the  neceffity  of 
vindicating  the  honour  and  afferting  the  true  princi- 


profperity  which  refults  from  an  inftitution  fo  full  of  pies  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  of  which  the  peculiar 


wifdom.  '  We  have  patiently  fubmitted  to  fuch 
ftri&ions  and  difcouragements  as  the  legiflature  thought 
expedient*  We  have  thankfully  received  fuch  relaxa¬ 
tions  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  as  the  mildnefs  of  an. 
enlightened  age,  and  the  benignity  of  the  Britifli  g(& 
vernment  have  gradually  produced  ;  and  we  fubmiffive- 
ly  wait,  without  prefuming  to  fuggeft  either  time  or 
meafure,  for  fuch  other  indulgence  as  thofe  happy 
caufes  cannot  fail  in  their  own  feafon  to  effe&, 

“  We  beg  ledve  to  affure  your  majefty,  that  ourdif- 
fent  from  the  legal  eftablifhment  in  matters  of  religion 
is  purely  confcientious ;  that  we  hold  no  opinions  ad- 
verfe  to  your  majefty’s  government,  or  repugnant  to 
the  duties  of  good  citizens  ;  and  we  truft  that  this  has 
been  fhown  more  decifively  by  our  irreproachable  con- 
du6l  for  many  years  paft,  under  circumftances  of  pub¬ 
lic  difcountcnance  and  difpleafure,  than  it  can  be  mani- 
fefted  by  any  declaration  whatever. 

“  In  a  time  of  public  danger,  when  your  majefty’s 
fubjedls  can  have  but  one  intereft,  and  ought  to  have 
but  one  wifh  and  one  fentiment,  we  think  it  onr  duty 


merit  was  to  admit  of  no  perfecution.  It  ill  became 
the  profeflbrs  of  fuch  a  religion  to  be  guilty  of  that  in¬ 
tolerance  with  which  they  reproached  others.  The 
ftatutes  he  meant  to  repeal  were  fuch  as  gave  occafion 
to  deeds  that  debafed  and  were  a  difgrace  to  human 
nature,  by  inciting  relations  to  diveft  themfelves  of  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  by  encouraging  the  rapacity 
of  informers. 

He  reprefented  the  addrefs  above  quoted  as  a  full 
proof  of  the  loyal  difpofition  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  , 
and  as  an  unfeigned  teftimony  of  the  foundnefs  of  their 
political  principles.  In  order,  however,  to  filence  the 
objections  of  thofe  who  might  fufpeft  them  of  duplici¬ 
ty*  a  tell  was  propofed  of  fo  binding  and  folemn  a  na¬ 
ture,  ihat  no  man  could  be  fuppofed  to  imagine  that 
any  authority  could  annul  its  efficacy. 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  the  ftatutes  to  be  repeal¬ 
ed  were  laid  before  the  houfe  by  Mr  Dunning.  By 
thefe  ftatutes  it  was  made  felony  in  a  foreign  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  high  treafon  in 
one  that  was  a  native  of  this  kingdom,  to  teach  the 


to  affure  your  majefty  of  our  unreferved  affeftion  to  doftrines  or  perform  divine  fervice  according  to  the 


your  government,  of  our  unalterable  attachment  to  the 
caufe  and  welfare  of  this  our  common  country,  and  our 
utter  deteftation  of  the  defigns  and  views  of  any  foreign 

3. 


rites  of  that  church  ;  the  eftates  of  perfons  educated 
abroad  in  that  perfuafion  were  forfeited  to  the  next 
Proteftant  heir;  a  fon  or  any  other  neateft  relation,  be- 

inS; 
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ing  a  Proteftant,  was  empowered  to  take  poffeflion  of  land.  As  the  committee  at  Edinburgh,  from  its  reft- 


his  own  father’s,  or  neareft  of  kin’s  eftate,  during  their 
lives  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  was  difabled  from  acquiring 
any  legal  property  by  purchafe. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  Britifh  government  did  not  in¬ 
deed  countenance  the  pr  aft  ice  of  the  feveiities  enafted 
by  thefe  ftatutes:  bnt  ftillthe  profpeft  of  gain  fubjefted 


dence  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  deemed  to  v 
confift  of  perfons  of  the  firft  importance,  it  direfted  in 
a  manner  the  motions  of  all  the  others. 

The  perfons  who  made  up  this  committee,  however, 
afted  from  no  mean  or  mercenary  views:  they  aimed 
only  at  the  prefervation  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and 


every  man  of  the  Roman  perfuafion  to  the  ill  ufage  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  ;  both  which  they  con- 
informers  ;  as  on  their  evidence  the  magiftrates  were  ceived  were  in  danger,  from  the  indulgence  of  govern- 


•bound,  however  unwilling,  to  carry  thefe  cruel  laws 
into  execution. 

In  confequenCe  of  thefe  reprefentations,  the  motion 
made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  received 
without  one  diflenting  voice  ;  and  a  bill  in  purfuance 


ment  to  individuals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion. 

Aftuated  by  thefe  ideas,  theyexerted  themfelves  with 
fo  much  aftivity,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
Catholic  perfuafion  thought  it  requilite  for  their  fafe- 
ty  to  convey  an  intimation  to  the  Britifh  miniftry,  that 


to  its  intent  was  brought  in  and  pafled  both  houfes.  they  were  defirous  to  drop  the  application  they  had 
The  teft  or  oath  by  which  they  were  bound,  was  con-  propofed  to  make  for  an  indulgence  fimilar  to  that 


ceived  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  expreflive  terms.  They 
were  enjoined  to  fwear  allegiance  to  the  king’s  perfon 
and  family,  and  to  abjure  especially  the  pretenfions  to 


which  had  been  granted  to  their  fellow-fubjefts  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  the  fame  communion. 

They  publilhed  alfo  in  the  newfpapers  the  reprefen- 

_ .1 _ _ J-  _  L _ * _ .  . 


tlie  crown  afliimed  by  the  perfon  called  Charles  III.  tation  they  had  made  to  miniftry;  hoping  thereby  to 
They  were  to  declare  their  difbelicf  and  deteftation  of  convince  the  public,  that  they  were  fincerely  defirous 


the  following  pofitions  :  That  it  is  lawful  to  put  indi¬ 
viduals  to  death  on  pretence  of  their  being  heretics  ; 


to  remove  any  caufe  of  diffatisfaftion  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  to  fubmit  to  any  inconveniency  fooner  than 


that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ;  that  princes  occafion  difturbance.  But  matters  were  now  gone  too 
excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  council,  or  by  the  far  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means. 


fee  of  Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  may  be  depo- 
fed  or  murdered  by  their  fubjefts  or  by  any  others; 
that  the  pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prelate 
or  fovereign,  is  intitled  to  any  temporal  or  civil  jurif- 
diftion  or  pre-eminence,  either  direftly  or  indireftly,  in 


On  the  2d  day  of  February  1779,  the  populace  met 
according  to  appointment,  in  order  to  carry  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  various  projefts  they  had  in  contemplation. 
They  began  by  an  attack  upon  a  houfe  inhabited  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  bilhop,  with  others  of  his  perfuafion, 


this  kingdom.  They  were  folemnly  to  profefs,  that  and  which  contained  a  place  of  worlhip.  They  com* 


they  made  the  aforefaid  declarations  with  the  utmoft 
fmcerity,  and  in  the  ftrifteft  and  plaineft  meaning  of 
the  words  and  language  of  the  teft,  without  harbour¬ 
ing  any  fecret  perfuafion  that  any  difpenfation  from 
Rome,  or  any  other  authority,  could  acquit  or  abfolve 
them  from  the  obligations  contrafted  by  this  oath,  or 
declare  it  null  and  void.. 

The  indulgence  fhown  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 


mitted  it  to  the  flames.  They  deftroyed  in  the  fame 
manner  another  houfe  that  had  alfo  a  chapel ;  after 
which  they  proceeded  to  vent  their  refentment  on  feve- 
ral  individuals  of  that  perfuafion  by  burning  their  ef- 
fefts. 

The  next  objefts  of  their  vengeance  were  thofe  who 
had  patronized  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  befet  the 
houfes  of  Dr  Robertfon  and  Mr  Crofby ;  but,  on  hear- 


England,  encouraged  thofe  of  the  fame  perfuafion  in  ing  of  the  intentions  of  the  rioters,  the  friends  of  both 


Scotland  to  hope  for  a  fimilar  relief.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  of  that  nation  of  great  rank  and  cliarafter,  and 
who  were  members  of  parliament,  expreffed  their 
warmeft  wifhes  that  it  fhould  be  extended  to  their 
country ;  and  declared  their  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpofe  the  following  feffion.  The  defign 


came  to  their  afiiftance  in  fuch  numbers,  and  fo  well 
prepared  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  populace,  that  they 
did  not  dare  to  exercife  the  violence  they  had  premedi¬ 
tated. 

This  difappointment,  which  was  accompanied  by 
further  precautions  againft  their  malevolent  defigns,  put 


was  approved  by  the  general  aflembly  of  the  church  of  an  end  to  the  attempts  of  the  mob  at  Edinburgh.  But 


.Scotland  ;  who  rejefted,  by  a  majority  of  no  lefs  than 
Job,  a  remonlirance  that  had  been  propofed  againft  it. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  flattering  appearances,  a  peti¬ 
tion  wras  prepared  for  parliament  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland.  But  thefe  expeftations 


the  fpirit  of  difiatisfaftion  at  the  indulgence  intended 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  (till  remained  in  full  force. 
Miniftry  was  held  out  as  harbouring  a  fecret  determi¬ 
nation  to  undermine  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  popery  ;  and  loaded  in  confequence  with  the 


were  foon  damped.  A  pamphlet  was  publilhed  againft  moft  outrageous  inveftives. 


the  doftrine  and  profeffors  of  the  popifh  religion, 
which  reprefented  them  as  the  common  foes  to  man¬ 
kind  and  the  difturbers  of  all  dates ;  and  this  being 


By  degrees  the  fame  ungovernable  fpirit  was  com¬ 
municated  to  part  of  theEnglifti  nation.  The  cry  againft 
popery  became  daily  more  loud  among  the  inferior  claf- 


circulated  among  all  clafles,  raifed  a  number  of  enemies  fes  ;  and  that  inveteracy  which  had  fubfided  during  fo 


to  the  intended  petition. 

The  oppofition  Was  at  firft  chiefly  condufted  by 


many  years,  began  to  revive  in  as  powerful  a  degree,  as 
if  the  nation  were  aftually  under  the  impending  terrors 


fome  perfons  at  Edinburgh,  who  aflumed  the  title  of  of  perfecution.  To  this  were  added  the  fecret  fears  of 
Committee  for  the  Proteftant  Intereft;  and  under  that  others  ;  who  ftill  imagined  it  was  notinconfiftent  with 


denomination  carried  on  a  correfpondencc  with  all  thofe 
who  coincided  with  their  opinions,  and  who  formed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  common  people  in  Scot- 
N°i  8. 


good  policy  to  dilcourage  a  religion,  from  the  profef¬ 
fors  of  which  fo  much  danger  had  accrued  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  this  country  in  former  times.  Thefe,  tho’ 
2  averfe 
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i-  averfe  to  all  afts  of  violence,,  thought  it  neceflary  to 
keep  alive  the  antipathy  to  it,  and  by  no  means  to  Ihow 
the  lealt  willingnefs  to  grant  any  further  indulgence 
than  it  had  hitherto  experienced. 

From  this  motive  they  were  of  opinion,  that  a  fuf- 
penlion  of  the  laws  enaftad  againft  it,  though  tacit  and 
uoauthorifed,  was  fufficient  to  remove  all- complaints  of 
harfhnefs  and  oppreffion  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  and  they  looked  upon  the  penal  ftatutes  as  a 
requifite  bar  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of'fub- 
mifiion,  and  fear  of  offending. 

Thus  a  fociety  was  formed  in  London,  which  took 
the  title  of  the  Proteflant  Affociation,  of  which  lord 
George  Gordon,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  eonfpicuous 
in  Scotland  by  his  oppoiition  to  the  repeal,  was  elec¬ 
ted  prefident :  and  it  now  prepared  to  aft  in  a  decifive 
manner  againft  the  refolutions  of  the  legiflaturc. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1 780, ‘the  affociators  held  a 
meeting  in  order  to  fettle  in  what  manner  they  fhould 
prefent  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons  againft  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  ftatutes.  A  long  fpeech  was  made 
pn  this  occafion  by  their  prefident,  who  reprcfented  the 
Roman  perfuafion  as  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  this 
country  ;  that  the  only  method  of  flopping  itsprogrefs, 
was  to  go  up  with  a  fpirited  remonftrance  to  their  re- 
prefentatives,  and  to  tell  them  in  plain  and  refolute 
terms  that  they  were  determined  to  preferve  their  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  with  their  lives,  &c. 

This  harangue  being  received  with  the  loudeft  ap- 
plaufe,  he  moved,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  affocia- 
tion  fhould  meet  on  the  2d  day  of  June  in  St  George’s 
Fields,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  delivery  of  the  petition.  This 
being  unanimoufly  affented  to,  he  informed  them,  that 
if  he  found  himfelf  attended  by  fewer  than  20, coo,,  he 
would  not  prefent  the  petition.  He  then  direfted  they 
fhould  form  themfelves  into  four  divifions  ;  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  third,  to  confifl  of  thofe  who  belonged  to 
the  City,  Weftminfter,  and  Southwark ;  the  fourth  of 
the  Scotch  refidents  in  London.  They  were,  by  way 
of  diftinftion,  to  wear  blue  cockades  in  their  hats. 

Three  days  previous  to  the  prefentation  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  he  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  houfe, 'and-  acquainted 
it  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  prefented  ; 
but  this  was  received  with  as  much  indifference  and  un¬ 
concern  as  all  his  former  intimations. 

Oh  the*  2d  day  of  June,  according  to  appointment, 
about  50  or  60,000  men  affembled  in  St  George’s 
Fields.  They  drew  up  in  four  feparate  divifions,  as 
had  been  agreed,  and  proceeded  to  the  parliament 
kofife,  with  lord  George  Gordon  at  their  head.  An 
immenfe  roll  of  parchment  was  carried  before  them, 
containing  th$. names  of  thofe  who  had  figned  the 
petition.  • 

‘On  their  way  to  the  houfe,  they  behaved  with 
great  peaceablenefs  and  decency  ;  but  as  foon  as  they 
were  arrived,  great  difturbanees  took  place.  The 
rioters  began  by  compelling  all  the  members  of  both 
houfes  they  met  with,  to  put  blue  cockades  in  their 
hats,  and  call  out,  “  No  Popery.”  They  forced  fome 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  popery  aft,  as  they  ftyled  it.  They  treated  others 
with  great  indignity,  polling  themfelves  in  all  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  both  houfes ;  the  doors  of  which  they  twice 
endeavoured  to  break  open. 

Von.  III.  Part  II. 


Their  rage  was  chiefly  direfted  againft  the  members  Britain. 

of  the  houfe  pf  lords  ;  feveral  of  whom  narrowly  efca-  . J 

ped  with  their  lives. 

During  thefe  difturbanees,  lord  George  Gordon  i 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  up  the  petition.  This  was 
readily  granted ;  but;  when  he  propofed  it  tiiould  be  ta¬ 
ken  into  immediate  confideration,  it  was  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  by  almoft  the  whole  houfe.  Enraged  at  this 
oppofition,  he  came  out  fifveral  times  to  the  people  du¬ 
ring  the  debates,  acquainting  them  how  averfe  the  houfe 
appeared  to  grant  their  petition,  and  naming  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  who  had  fpoken  againft  it. 

Several  members  of  the  houfe  expoftulated  with  him 
in  the  warmeft  terms  on  the  unjuftifiablenefs  of  his  con- 
duft ;  and  one  of  his  relations,  colonel  Gordon,  threat¬ 
ened  to  run  him  through  the  moment  any  of  the  riot¬ 
ers  fhould  force  their  entrance  into  the  houfe.  It  was 
fome  hours  before  the  houfe  could  carry  on  its  delibe¬ 
rations  with  any  regularity,  which  was  not,  done  till 
the  members  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of 
the  guards.  Order  being  restored,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
petition  was  refumed  ;  when  lord  George  Gordon 
told  them  it  had  been  figned  by  near  120,000  Britilh 
Proteftant  fubjefts.  He  therefore  infilled  that  the  pe¬ 
tition  fhould  be  confidered  without  delay.  But  not- 
withftanding  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  mena¬ 
ced,  and  the  proof  which  the  mover  of  the  petition  had 
given  that  no  means  Ihould  be  left  unemployed  to 
compel  them  to  grant  it,  the  commons  continued  im¬ 
moveable  in  their  determination.  Of  2co  members, 
then  prefent  in  the  houfe,  fix  only  voted  for  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mob  had  difperfed  itfelf  into 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  where  they  demolilhed 
two  Romilh  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  minifters ; 
and  openly  vented  the  moll  terrible  menaces'  againft  all 
people  of  that  perfuafion. 

On  the  4th  of  June  they  affembled  in  great  numbers 
in  the  eaftern  parts  of  London ;  and  attacked  the  cha¬ 
pels  and  houfes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  quar¬ 
ter,  ftripping  them  ,  of  their  contents,  which  they 
threw  into  the  .ftreet,  and  committed  to  the  flames. 

They  renewed  their  outrages  on  the  following  day, 
deftroying  feveral  Romilh  chapels,  and  demolilhing  the 
houfe  of  Sir  George  Saville  in  refentment  of  his  ha¬ 
ving  brought  into  parliament  the  bill  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Next  day  both  houfes  met  as  ufual ;  but  finding 
that  no  bulintfs  could  be  done,  they  adjourned  to  the 
19th. 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  which  were  the 
6th  and  7th  of  June,  the  rioters  were  abfolute  mailers 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs. 

Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  foreign  minifters,  ha¬ 
ving  been  feized  and  fent  to  Newgate,  the  mob  collefted 
beforethat  prifon,  anddemanded  their  immediate releafe. 

On  beingrefufed,  theyproceeded  to  throw  firebrands  and 
all  manner  of  combuftihles  into  the  keeper’shoufe;  which, 
unhappily  communicated  the  fire  to  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  ;  fb  that  this  immenfe  pile  was  foon  in  flames.  In 
this  feene  of  confufion,  the  prifoners  were  all  releafed. 

They  amounted  to  about  300  ;  among  whom  feveral 
were  under  fentence  of  death.  They  fet  fire,  in  the 
fame  manner,  to  the  King’s-bench  and  Fleet  prifons, 
and  to  a  number  of  houfes  belonging  to  Roman  Ca- 
4  S  tholics, 


Britain. 


.Ministerial 
power  con¬ 
firmed  by 
the  riots. 
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thollcs.  The  terror  occafioned  by  thefe  incendiaries 
was  fuch,  that  mod  people  hung  out  of  their  windows 
pieces  of  blue  filk,  which  was  the  colour  affumed  by 
the  rioters ;  and  chalked  on  their  doors  and  (hutters 
the  words,  “  No  Popery,”  by  way  of  fignifying  they 
were  friendly  to  their  caufe. 

The  night  of  the  7th  of  June  concluded  thefe 
horrors.  No  lefs  than  36  different  conflagrations  were 
counted  at  the  fame  time.  The  bank  had  been  threa¬ 
tened,  and  was  twice  affailed ;  but  happily  was  too 
well  guarded  for  their  attempts.  In  the  evening,  large 
bodies  of  troops  arrived  from  all  parts,  and  came  in 
time  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  rioters.  They 
fell  upon  them  every  where,  and  multitudes  were  flain 
and  wounded,  befides  the  numbers  that  perifhed  thro* 
intoxication.  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
8th,  that  people  began  to  recover  from  their  confter- 
nation.  During  great  part  of  the  day,  the  diforders  of 
the  preceding  night  had  created  fo  terrible  an  alarm, 
that  the  {hops  were  almoft  univerfally  (hut  up  over  all 
London.  The  melancholy  effefts  of  mifguided  zeal 
were  not,  however,  confined  folely  to  London.  The 
outrageous  difpofition  of  the  populace  wa6  preparing 
to  aft  the  like  horrid  feenes  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  mob  rofe  in  Hull,  Briftol,  and  Bath  ;  but  through 
the  timely  interpolation  of  the  magiftracy,  thefe  places 
were  faved  from  their  fury. 

On  the  fubfidirig  of  this  violent  and  unexpected 
commotion,  it  was  thought  proper  to  fecure  lord 
George  Gordon.  He  was  arrefted,  and  committed 
clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  examination  before  the  principal  lords  of  the 
council. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  both  houfes  met  again  accord¬ 
ing  to  adjournment.  A  fpeech  was  made  on  this  oc- 
cafion  from  the  throne,  acquainting  them  with  the 
meafures  that  had  been  taken  in  confequence  of  the 
difturbances,  and  alluring  them  of  the  utmoft  readinefs 
to  concur  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  fafety 
and  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  fpeech  was  highly  approved ;  but  the  con¬ 
duct  of  adminiftration  was  feverely  cenfured,  and  char¬ 
ged  with  unpardonable  negleft  for  not  calling  forth 
the  civil  power,  and  employing  the  military  in  due 
time  to  obviate  the  mifehiefsthat  had  been  committed. 
Miniftry  excufed  itfelf,  from  the  want  of  fufficient 
flrength  to  anfwer  all  the  demands  of  afliflance  that 
were  made  during  the  riots,  and  the  abfolute  impoffi- 
bility  of  fupprefiing  them  till  the  arrival  of  tioops  from 
the  country.  The  various  petitions  were  now  taken 
into  confideration  that  had  been  prefented  for  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  aft  which  had  occafioned  the  riots  ;  but 
the  houfe  continued  in  the  fame  mind.  Neverthelefs 
it  was  thought  proper  to  yield  fomewhat  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  people,  by  palling  a  bill  for  preventing 
perfons  of  the  Popilh  perfuafion  from  teaching  or  e- 
ducating  the  children  of  Proteftanis ;  but  this  was  af¬ 
terwards  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportunely 
for  the  prefent  miniftry  than  the  riots  juft  now  related  ; 
for  fuch  were  the  alarm  and  terror  occafioned  by  them, 
that  the  ardour  which  had  appeared  for  promoting  po¬ 
pular  meetings  and  afiociations,  and  for  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  government,  was  in  a  great  degree  fup- 
preffed.  The  county  meetings  were  reprefented  as 


having  a  tendency  like  the  Proteftant  Affociation,  to 
bring  on  infurreftions  and  rebellions.  Many  began  to 
confider  all  popular  meetings  as  extremely  dangerous  ; 
and  among  the  commercial  and  monied  people,  there 
was  not  an  inconfiderable  number,  who  were  fo  panic- 
ftruck  by  the  late  riots,  that  all  attention  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  conftitution  was  over-ruled  by  their  ex¬ 
treme  anxiety  about  the  prefervation  of  their  property. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thefe  events,  though  the  minifter 
was  again  at  the  head  of  a  majority  in  parliament,  it 
is  probable  that  the  fpirit  of  oppofition  which  prevailed 
in  the  different  counties  would  have  compelled  admi¬ 
niftration  to  make  fome  conceflions  to  the  people.  But 
thefe  tranfaftions  extremely  ftrengthened  the  hands  of 
adminiftration,  and  rendered  the  exertions  of  the  po¬ 
pular  leaders  lefs  formidable.  The  popular  party  were 
alfo  fomewhat  weakened,  by  the  diffenfions  which 
took  place  among  them  in  the  county  meetings,  and 
affemblies  of  that  kind,  relative  to  annual  parliaments 
and  other  political  regulations  which  were  propofed 
to  be  adopted. 

In  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe  riots,  however,  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  military  without  the  command  of  the 
civil  magillrate  became  a  matter  of  fufpicion  to  the 
people  at  large.  In  the  houfe  of  lords  the  duke 
of  Richmond  expreffed  an  expeftation  that  fome  of 
his  majefty’s  minifters  would  rife,  and  give  their  lord- 
Ihips  affurances,  that  the  meafures  taken  in  order  to 
fupprefs  the  riots,  which  were  defenfible  only  upon 
the  ground  of  neceffity,  would  be  fo  ftated  ;  and  that 
what  was  illegally  done,  on  the  ground  of  neceffity, 
would  be  cured  by  an  aft  of  indemnity. 

Various  other  obfervations  were  thrown  out  relative 
to  the  king’s  prerogative  and  military  law :  upon 
which  lord  Mansfield  obferved,  that  neither  the  king’s 
prerogative  nor  military  law  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  conduft  of  government  in  their  endeavours 
to  quell  the  late  outrages.  All  men,  of  all  ranks, 
deferiptions,  and  denominations,  were  bound,  by  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  interpofe  for  the  prevention  of 
afts  of  high  treafon,  or  felony,  wherever  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  perpetrate  fuch  crimes  were  made  in  their 
prefence;  and  were  criminal,  if  they  did  not  do  it- 
In  the  whole  of  thefe  proceedings,  therefore,  the 
military  had  not  afted  in  their  technical  capacity  as 
military,  but  had  merely  exercifed  their  duty  as  civil 
men,  which  they,  in  common  with  other  civil  men, 
had  both  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  exercife.  When 
a  body  of  men  were  convened,  without  proceeding  to 
the  aftual  perpetration  of  treafonable  or  felonious 
afts,  then,  by  a  claufe  in  the  riot-aft,  the  prefence  of 
the  civil  magiftrate  was  neceffary,  before  the  military- 
could  interpofe  at  all  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  that  as  na 
afts  of  felony  were  committed,  they  could  have  no 
plea  in  the  civil  charafter  for  meddling  at  all.  But 
by  the  ftatute-law  of  the  country,  it  became  felonious 
in  any  combination  of  men  to  perfevere  in  that  combi¬ 
nation,  after  the  riot-aft  had  been  read  by  a  juftice  of 
the  peace ;  and  this  being  done,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
they  had  a  couftitutional  reafon  for  their  interpofition  ; 
namely,  the  privilege  and  duty  of  hindering  the  com- 
miflion'of  felony,  whenever  they  had  it  in  their  power- 
This  being,  therefore,  the  plain  voice  of  the  law,  his 
lordlhip  did  not  fee  how  any  prerogative  of  the  king 
had  been  exercifed,  nor  how  military  law  had  been 
eftabli  flied- 
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li  Britain,  eftablilhed.  Nothing  had  been  dong  out  of  the  regu- 
1 *  lar  courfe  of  the  law,  and  no  power  had  been  affirmed 

by  the  foldiery,  which  they  did  not  poffefs  as  civil  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  not  in  their  technical  capacity  as  members 
of  the  military. 

Thi3  doftrine  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the 
nation  in  general,  and  was  very  freely  cenfured  both 
in  news-papers  and  pamphlets.  It  was  admitted,  that 
if  foldiers  came  accidentally,  as  individuals,  to  any 
’place  where  felonies  were  committing,  they  might  in¬ 
terfere,  as  well  as  others  of  the  king’s  fubjefts,  in  the 
prevention  of  them.  But  this  was  a  different  cafe 
from  that  of  bodies  of  armed  troops  being  fent  under 
officers  commiffioned  by  the  king,  and  with  orders 
to  aft  againft  riotous  and  diforderly  perfons  without 
any  authority  from  the  civil  magiftrate.  It  was  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  conftitution  of  England  knew  no  fuch 
charafter  as  a  mercenary  foldier,  at  the  foie  will  of 
the  executive  power.  Soldiers  were  held  to  their  du¬ 
ty  by  laws  which  affefted  no  other  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  :  and  no  foldier,  as  fuch,  could  be  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  conftitution,  without  a  particular 
aft  of  parliament  in  his  favour.  The  idea  that  a  mi¬ 
litary  man  was  convertible  into  a  foldier,  or  a  citizen, 
as  royalty  might  move  its  fceptre,  was  a  novel  idea, 
and  only  made  for  the  pre fent  occation.  Mercenary 
armies  were  underftood  to  confift  of  men,  who  had  either 
detached  themfelves  or  been  forced  from  civil  fo- 
cieties.  Laws  were  made  on  thofe  fuppofitions,  re¬ 
garding  their  liberties  and  lives,  fuch  as  no  members 
of  civil  fociety  Could  fubmit  to.  Soldiers  were  only 
tolerated  by  anhual  bills,  and  under  repeated  pretences; 
and  the  very  idea  of  blending  them  with  the  common 
fubjefts  of  the  ftate,  and  giving  perfons  of  their  de- 
fcription  a  right  of  judging  on  its  moll  important  oc¬ 
currences,  would  have  filled  our  anceftors  with  horror. 
The  laws  tolerated  an  army  for  certain  periods,  .and 
under  certain  reftriftions  ;  but  there  was  no  law  which 
admitted  the  interference  of  the  military  in  any  of  the 
operations  of  civil  government. 

It  was  acknowledged,  that  the  late  atrocious  riots 
had  rendered  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power  ab- 
folutely  neceffary :  but  it  was  at  the  fame  time  con¬ 
tended,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  army  in  thofe 
outrages,  without  any  authority  from  the  civil  ma¬ 
giftrate,  was  an  aft  of  prerogative  unconftitutional 
and  illegal,  though  perfeftly  feafonable  and  benefi- 
I  cial.  The  public  fafety  and  benefit  might  fometimes 

I  excufe  exertions  of  power,  which  would  be  injurious 

and  tyrannical  on  ordinary  occafions:  but  the  ut- 
moft  care  (hould  be  taken,  that  fuch  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ertions  ihould  not  be  eftabliihed  as  precedents,  which 
might  operate  very  fatally  to  the  conftitution.  An 
|  aft  of  indemnity  .to  the  miniftry,  therefore,  on  ac¬ 

count  of  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  ihould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  paffed.  But  if  a  large  Handing  army  was  kept 
up,  and  the  king  was  underftood  to  be  inverted  with 
a  power  of  ordering  the  troops  to  aft  difcretionally, 
I  whenever  he  ihould  judge  proper,  without  any  autho- 

It1  rity  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  the  people  could  have 

no  poffible  fecurity  for  their  liberites.  In  vain  might 
be  their  appeals  to  the  courts  of  juftice  :  for  the  effica¬ 
cy  of  appeals  of  that  kind,  in  fuch  cafes,  would  depend 
on  the  pleafure  of  the  prince. 

Many  were  filled  with  fimilar  apprehenfions,  and 


alarmed  at  the  dangerous  precedent  which  the  late  Britain, 
exertions  of  the  military  afforded,  however  neceffary  *—■ v  — ■  J 
they  might  be  from  the  very  Angular  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  Among  others,  Sir  George  Saville,  in  an 
addrefs  to  his  conftituents  fome  time  afterwards,  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  confidered  them  as  “  fully,  effeftually, 
and  abfolutely  under  the  difcretion  and  power  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  force,  which  was  to  aft  without  waiting  for  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magiftrates.” 

A  letter  written  by  lord  Amherft  to  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  Twifleton,  who  commanded  the  troops  employed 
in  London  for  the  fuppreffion  of  the  riots,  and  which 
was  underftood  to  be  an  order  for  difarming  the  citi¬ 
zens,  was  much  canvaffed  in  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  letter,  however,  was  denied  to  have  fuch  a 
meaning,  and  was  faid  to  be  levelled  only  at  diforderly 
perfons  who  were  found  in  arms.  It  excited,  never- 
thelefs,  no  inconfiderable  alarm  ;  and  was  an  induce¬ 
ment,  added  to  the  confideration  of  the  late  riots,  to 
lead  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  provide  themfelves 
with  arms,  and  to  join  in  plans  of  military  affociation, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  proteft  themfelves  and 
the  city  from  violence  and  outrage,  without  any  future 
interpofition  of  the  military.  ^  ^ 

We  muft  now  proceed  to  a  detail  of  the  operations  Various  en- 
of  the  war,  which,  notwith (landing  the  powerful  con-gagement* 
federacy  againft  Great  Britain,  feemed  rather  to  be  inat  ^ea*  &c* 
her  favour  than  otherwife.  The  Spaniards  had  begun 
their  military  operations  by  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar, 
but  with  very  little  fuccefs  *  ;  and  the  clofe  of  the  *  gee 
year  1779,  and  beginning  of  1780,  were  attended reltar. 
with  fome  confiderable  naval  advantages  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  On  the  1 8th  of  December  1779,  the  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  in  the  Weft  Indies 
captured  nine  fail  of  French  merchant  (hips,  which, 
with  feveral  others,  were  under  the  convoy  of  fome 
(hips  of  war.  Two  days  after  he  detached  rear  admi¬ 
ral  Rowly  in  purfuit  of  three  large  French  fhips,  of 
which  he  had  received  intelligence,  and  which  were 
fuppofed  to  be  part  of  Monf.  la  Mothe  Picquet’s  fqua- 
dron  returning  from  Grenada.  His  fuccefs  there  has 
been  already  mentioned  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  fe¬ 
veral  other  veffels  were  taken  by  the  fame  fquaaron 
commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker. 

On  the  8th  of  January  1780,  Sir  George  Brydges 
Rodney,  who  had  been  intruded  with  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  one  objeft  of  the  deftination  of  which  was  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with  22  fail  of  Spani(h  (hips, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  whole  fleet  was  taken. 

In  little  more  than  a  week  after,  the  fame  for¬ 
tunate  admiral  met  with  dill  more  frgnal  fuccefs. 

On  the  16th  of  the  month  he  engaged,  near  Cape 
St  Vincent,  a  Spanilh  fleet,  confiding  of  1 1  (hips  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara. 

The  Spaniards  made  a  gallant  defence;  but  four  of 
their  largeft  (hips  were  taken,  and  carried  into  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Thefe  were,  the  Phoenix  of  80  guns  and  700 
men,  on  board  which  was  the  admiral,  Don  Juan  de 
Langara ;  the  Monarca,  of  70  guns  and  600  men, 

Don  Antonio  Oyarvide  commander ;  the  Princeffa,  of 
of  70  guns  and  600  men,  Don  Manuel  de  Leon  com¬ 
mander;  and  the  Diligente,  of  70  guns  and  600 
men,  Don  Antonio  Abornoz  commander.  Two  o- 
ther  70  guns  (hips  were  alfo  taken  ;  but  one  of  them 
was  driven  on  (hore  on  the  breakers  and  loft,  and  the 
4  S  2  other 
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Britain,  other  was  likewife  driven  on  fhore,  but  afterwards  re- 
covered.  Four  ffiips  of  the  line  efcaped,  and  the  two 
frigates :  but  two  of  the  former  were  much  damaged 
in  the  adlion  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  one  Spaniffi  ffiip, 
the  San-  Domingo,  of  70  guns  and  600  men,  was 
blown  up.  The  five  men  of  war  taken  were  remark¬ 
ably  fine  fhips ;  and  were  afterwards  completely  refitted, 
manned,  and  put  into  the  Englilh  line  of  battle.  The 
,  Spaniffi  admiral  and  his  officers  applied  to  Sir  George 
Rodney  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain  up¬ 
on  their  parole  of  honour :  but  this  he  declined  for 
fome  time,  becaufe  he  was  informed  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Britilh  feamen  were  then  prifoners  in  Spain, 
who  ought  to  have  been  releafed.  However,  after¬ 
wards  receiving  affurances  that  thefe  fhould  be  imme¬ 
diately  fet  at  liberty,  he  releafed  the'  Spaniffi  admiral 
and  officers  upon  their  parole ;  and  the  prifoners  in 
general  were  treated  with  fuch  generofity  and  huma¬ 
nity,  as  appeared  to  make  a  great  impreffion  upon  the 
court  of  Madrid  and  the  Spaniffi  nation.  When  ad¬ 
miral  Rodney  had  fupplied  the  garrifon  of  Gibraltar 
with  provifions,  ammunition,  and  money,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  his  voyage  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  having  fent 
home  part  of  his  fleet,  with  his  Spaniffi  prizes,  under 
the  command  of  rear-admiral  Digby ;  who  took  a 
French  man  of  war  on  his  return,  the  Prothee,  of  64 
guns  and  700  men. 

On  the  20th  of  March  there  was  an  aftion  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  between  fome  French  and  Englilh  men. 
of  war,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Monf.  de 
la  Mothe  Picquet,  and  the  latter,  being  part  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker’s  fquadron,  under  that  of  commodore 
Cornwallis.  The  engagement  was  maintained  on  both 
fides  with  great  fpirit ;  but  the  French  at  length  gave 
up  the  conteft,  and  made  the  beft  of  their  way  for 
Cape  Fran?cis. 

Admiral  Rodney  having  arrived  in  the  Weft  Indies,, 
and  taken  upon  him  the  command  of  his  majefty’s  fhips 
at  the  Leeward  iflands,  an  action  happened  between 
him  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of 
count  de  Guichen,  on  .the  17th  of  April.  The  Bri¬ 
tilh  fquadron  confilled  of  20  ffiips  of  the  line,  befides 
frigates;  and  the  French  fleet  of  23  ffiips  of  the  line, 
and  feveral  frigates.  The  aftion  began  a  little  before 
one,  and  continued  till  about  a  quarter  after  Four  in 
the  afternoon.  Admiral  Rodney  was  on  beard  the 
Sandwich,  a  90  gun  fhip,  which  beat  three  of  the 
French  ffiips  out  of  their  line  of  battle,  and  entirely 
broke  it.  But  fuch  was  at  length  the  crippled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sandwich,  and  of  feveral  other  ffiips,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  purfue  the  French  that  night  with¬ 
out  the  greateft  cfifadvantage.  The  vidory  was,  in¬ 
deed,  claimed  on  both  fides ;  but  no  ffiip  was  taken  on 
either  :  and  the  French  retired  to  Guadaloupe.  Ad¬ 
miral  Rodney’s  ffiip,  the  Sandwich,  had  fuffered  fo 
much,  that  for  24  hours  file  was  with  difficulty  kept 
above  water.  Of  the  Britiffi  there  were  killed  in  this 
engagement  120,  and  353  were  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  another  adion  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  lame  commanders.  It  did  not  commence 
till  near  feven  in  the  evening,  only  a  few  ffiips  having 
engaged,  which  were  foon  feparated ;  and  the  whole 
ended  in  nothing  decifive.  Of  the  Britiffi  21  were 
killed,  and  loo  wounded.  The  fleets  met  again  on 
the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  when  another  adion  en- 
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fued ;  but  this  alfo  terminated  without  any  material  Britain-.^ 
advantage  on  either  fide.  In  the  laft  engagement  47  * 

of  the  Britiffi  were  killed  and  193  wounded.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French  accounts,  the  total  of  their  lofs, 
in  thde  three  actions,  amounted  to  158  killed,  and 
820  wounded. 

It  was  a  very  unfavourable  circumftance  for  Great 
Britain,  that  the  French  fliould  have  fo  formidable  a  fleet 
in  the  Weft  ladies :  and  this  great  force  of  the  enemy 
was  augmented  in  June,  by  being  joined  with  a  Spaniffi 
fquadron  near  the  illand  of  Dominica.  The  French  and 
Spaniffi  fleets,  when  united,  amounted  to  36  fail  of 
the  line.  They  did  not,  however,,  attack  any  of  the 
Britiffi  iflands,  or  even  reconnoitre  the  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  which  then 
lay  at  anchor  in  Gros  Iflet  bay.  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  vigilance  and  good  condud  of  that  admiral,  and 
fo  fenfible  were  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  of  hi» 
fervices,  that  the  houfes  of  alfembly.  of  St  Chriilo- 
pher’s  and  Nevis  prefented  addreffes  to  him,  teftifying 
their  gratitude  for  the  fecurity  they  enjoyed  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  fpirited  and  ftaforiable  exertions. 

In  the  month  of  June,  admiral  Geary,  who  com-* 
manded  the  grand  fleet,  took  twelve  valuable  merchant, 
ffiips  bound  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Bourdeaux  and 
other  ports  of  France:  But  in  the  month  of  July  a 
very  important  and  unexpected  capture  was  made  by. 
the  Spaniards,  which  could  not  bul  excite  much  alarm 
in  Great  Britain.  On  the  8th  of  Auguft,  captain 
Moutray,  who  had  under  his  command  the  Ramifies 
of  74  guns  and  two  frigates,  with  the  trade  bound  for 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  under  convoy,  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  had  failed  from  Cadiz  the  preceding 
day.  The  Ramifies  and  the  two  frigates  efcaped  :  but 
the  reft  were  fo  completely  furrounded,  that  five  Eaft 
Indiamen  were  taken,  and  50  merchant  ffiips  bound 
for  the  Weft  Indies.  Their  cargoes  were  extremely 
valuable  :.  it  was  one  of  the  moll  complete  naval  cap* 
tures  ever  made  ;  and  was  a  heavy  ftroke  to  the  com* 
merce  of  Great  Britain.  The  Spaniards  on.  this  occa- 
fion  behaved  to  their  prifoners  with  great  attention  and 
humanity;  and  appeared  difpofed  to  make  an  adequate 
return  for  the  generous  treatment  which  their  country¬ 
men  had  experienced  from  admiral  Rodney.  This  lofs,, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  was  fcarce  fufficient  to.com- 
penfate  the  capture  of  Fort  Omoa  from  the  Spaniards, 
where  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars  were  gain* 
ed  by  the  victors,  and,  among  other  valuable  commo¬ 
dities,  25  quintals  of  quickfilver,.  without  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  extract  the  precious  metals  from 
their  ores;  the  lofs  of  which  confequently  rendered 
their  mines  ufelefs. 

But  while  the  Britiffi  were  making  the  moft  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts,  and  even  in  the  main  getting  the  better 
of  the  powers  who  oppofed  them  fairly  in  the  field, 
enemies  were  raifed  up  throughout  all  Europe,  who, 
by  reafon  of  their  adiing  indiredtly,  could  neither  be 
oppofed  nor  refilled.  The  power  which  moft  openly  Account  1 
manifeiled  its  hoftile  intentions  was  Holland  ;  but  be- the 
fides  this,  a  moft  formidable  confederacy,  under  the 
title  of  the  armed  neutrality ,  was  formed,,  evidently 
with  a  defign  to  cruffi  the  power  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  this  confederacy  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  declared 
herfelf  the  head  3  and  her  plan  was  intimated  on  the 

26th 
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26th  of  February  1 780,  in  a  declaration  addreffed  to 
the  courts  of  London,  Verfailles,  and  Madrid.  In 
this  piece  it  was  oblerved,  that  though  from  the  con¬ 
duct  of  her  Imperial  majefty  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  her  fubjefts  would  have  been  allowed  peaceably 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  indul'try,  and  of  the  ad 
vantages  belonging  to  all  neutral  nations,  experience 
had  proved  the  contrary  :  her  imperial  majefty ’s  fub¬ 
jefts  had  been  often  molefted  in  their  navigation,  and 
retarded  in  their  operations,  by  the  fhips  and  priva¬ 
teers  of  the  belligerent  powers.  Her  Imperial  majefty 
therefore  declared,  that  Ihe  found  herfelf  under  the 
neceffity  of  removing  thole  vexations  which  were  of¬ 
fered  to  the  commerce  of  Ruffia,  as  well  as  to  the  li¬ 
berty  of  commerce  in  general,  by  all  the  means  coih- 
patible  with  her  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her  fub¬ 
jefts  :  but  before  fhe  came  to  any  ferious  meafures, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  all  nevv  mifunderflandings,  fhe 
thought  it  juft  and  equitable  to  cxpofe  to  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  the  principles  which  fhe  had  adopted  for 
her  conduft,  and  which  were  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  propofttions : 

1.  That  neutral  Ihips  fhould  enjoy  a  free  navigation, 
even  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers. 

1  2.  That  all  effefts  belonging  to  the  fubjefts  of  the 

belligerent  powers  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  free  on 
board  fuch  neutral  fhips,  excepting  only  fuch  goods 
as  were  ftipulated  contraband. 

3.  Her  imperial  majefty,  for  the  proper  underftand*- 
ing  of  this,  refers  to  the  articles  10.  and  11.  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  extending  her 
obligations  to  all  the  other  belligerent  powers. 

In  the  treaty  made  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruf¬ 
fia  in  1734  it  is  faid,  **  The  fubjefts  of  either  party 
may  freely  pafs,  repafs,  and  trade  in  all  countries  which 
now  are  or  hereafter  fhall  be  at  enmity  with  the  other 
of  the  faid  parties,  places  actually  blocked  up  or  befieged 
only  excepted,  provided  they  do  not.  carry  any  warlike 
ft  ores  or  ammunition  to  the  enemy  :  as  for  all  other  ef¬ 
fects,  their  fhips,  paffengers,  aud  goods,  fhall  be  free  and 
unmolelled.  Cannons,  mortars,  or  other  warlike  uten- 
fils,  in  any  quantity  beyond  what  may  be  neceffar y  for 
the  fhip’s  provifion,  and  may  properly  appertain  to  and 
be  judged  neceffary  for  every  man  of  the  fhip’s  crew, 
or  for  each  paffenger,  fliall  be  deemed  ammunition  of 
war ;  and  if  any  fuch  be  found,  they  may  feize  and 
confifcate  the'fame  according  to  law:  but  neither  the 
vefiels,.  paffengers,  or  the  reft  of  the  goods,  fhall  be 
detained  for  that  reafon,  or  hindered  from  purfuing 
llieir  voyage.”  The  fame  enumeration  of  the  goods, 
ftipulated  as  contraband,  was  given  in  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Ruffia  in  1766. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a 
port  blocked  up,,  that  denomination  fhould  not  be 
granted  but  to  fuch  places  before  which  there  were 
adually  a  number  of  enemy’s  fhips.  ftationed  near  e- 
nough  fo  as  to  make  its  entry  dangerous. 

5.  That  tliefc  principles  fhould  ferve  as  rules  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  and  fentences  upon  the  legality  of 
prizes. 

Her  imperial  majefty  declared,  that  fhe  was  firmly 
refolved  to  maintain  thefe  principles ;  and  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  protect  the  honour  of  her  flag  and  the  fecurity 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  fubjefts,  fhe 


had  given  an  order  to  fit  out  a  confiderable  part  of  her  Britain, 
naval  forces.  She  added,  that  this  meafure  would 
have  no  influence  on  the  ftriCt  and  rigorous  neutrality 
which  flie  was  refolved  to  obferve,  fo  long  as  (lie  fhould 
not  be  provoked  and  forced  to  depart  from  her  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moderation  and  impartiality.  It  was  only  in 
that  extremity  that  her  fleet  would  be  ordered  to  aft 
wherever  her  honour,  intereft,  and  neceffity  fhould 
require.  This  declaration  was  alfo  communicated  to 
the  States-general  by  prince  Gallitzin,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  from  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia ;  and  fhe  invited 
them  to  make  a  common  cauie  with  her,  fo  far  as 
fuch  an  union  might  ferve  to  proteft  commerce  and 
navigation.  Similar  communications  and  invitations 
were  alfo  made  to  the  courts  of  Copenhagen,  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  of  Lifbon,  in  order,  it  was  faid,  that,  by 
the  united  care  of.all  the  neutral  maritime  powers,  the 
navigation  of  all  the  neutral  trading  nations  might  be 
eftabliftied  and  legalized,  and  a  fyftem  adopted  found¬ 
ed  upon  juftice,  and  which,  by  its  real  advantage, . 
might  ferve  for  rules*  as  future  ages. 

The  memorial  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  though  very 
unfavourable  to  the  views  of  Great  Britain,  received 
a  civil  anfwer  from  that  court :  but,  by  other  powers 
it  was  received,  as  it  might  naturally  be  expefted, 
with  much  more  cordiality.  In  the  anfwer  of  the 
king  of  France  it  was  faid,  that  “  what  her  Imperial 
majefty  claimed  from  the  belligerent  powers  was  no¬ 
thing  ell'e  than  the  rules  preferibed  to  the  French  navy  j 
the  execution  whereof  was  maintained  with  an  exaft- 
nefs  known  and  applauded  by  all  Europe.”  He  ex- 
preffed  his  approbation  of  the  principles  and  views  of 
her  Imperial  majefty  ;  and  declared,  that  from  the  mea¬ 
fures  the  had  now  adopted,  “  folid  advantages  would 
undoubtedly  refult,  not  only  to  her  fubjefts,  but  alfo 
to  all  nations.”  The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
alfo  formally  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  propofed 
by  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  declared  their  perfcfl 
approbation  of  her  fentiments.  The  States-general 
did  the  fame  :  but  on  account  of  that  flownefs  of 
deliberation  which  prevails  in  the  councils  of  the  re¬ 
public,  it  was  not  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
that  their  concurrence  was  notified  to  the  court  of 
Ruffia.  It  was  refolved  by  the  powers  engaged  in 
this  armed  neutrality  to  make-  a  common  caufe  of  it 
at  fea  agatnft  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  who  Ihould ; 
violate,  with  refpeft  to  neutral  nations,  the  principles  1 
which  had  been  laid. down  in  the.  memorial  of  the  em¬ 
prefs  of  Ruffia.  g4g- 

But  though  the  Britilh  min iftry  could  not  openly  Origin  of 
engage  in  war  with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  the  war 
they  determined  to  take  fevere  vengeance  on 
Dutch,  whofe  ingratitude  and  perfidy  now  became  a 
general  fubjeft  of  fpeculation.  It  has  already  been 
obferved,  that,  ever  fince  the  commencement  of  hofti- 
lities  with  the  Americans,  the  Dutch  had  fhown  much 
partiality  towards  them.  This  continued  to  be  the 
cafe,  even  beyond  what  the  natural  avidity  of  a  mer¬ 
cantile  people,  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce  :  Frequent 
memorials  and  remonflrances  had  of  confequence  paffed 
between  the  two  nations,  and  the  breach  gradually 
grew  wider  and  wider, -.until  at  laft  matters  came  to 
an  extremity,  by  a  difeovery  that  the  town  of  Amfter-- 
dam  was  about  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with- 
America.  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  Sep-- 
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Britain,  terr.ber  1780,  by  the  capture  of  Mr  Laurens,  lately 
.....  y— prefident  of  the  American  congrefs,  and  who  had  been 
empowered  by  that  body  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Holland.  Mr  Laurens  himfelf  was  inffantly  commit¬ 
ted  prifoner  to  the  tower  of  London,  and  a  fpirited 
remonftrance  was  made  to  the  Hates  of  Holland,  re¬ 
quiring  a  formal  difavowal  of  the  tranfaftion.  To 
this,  however,  no  other  anfwer  could  be  obtained, 
than  that  they  would  take  the  matter  into  confedera¬ 
tion  according  to  the  forms  and  ufages  of  the  country  ; 
and  that  a  reply  would  be  given  as  foon  as  the  nature 
of  their  government  would  admit. 

Such  an  equivocal  anfwer  could  not  by  any  means 
be  fatisfaftory  ;  and  therefore  the  molt  vigorous  mea- 
fures  were  refolved  on.  On  the  25th  of  January  1781, 
it  was  announced  to  the  houfe,  that  his  majefty  had 
been  obliged  to  direct  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal 
to  be  ilfued  againfl  the  States  general  and  their  fubj$fts. 
For  the  caufes  and  piotives  of  his  conduct  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  he  referred  to  a  public  matiifello  againll  that  re¬ 
public,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
houfe.  The  charges  againll  the  republic,  however, 
were  briefly  fummed  up  by  lord  North  in  his  fpeech 
on  the  occafion.  The  Hates,  he  faid,  in  open  violation 
of  treaties,  had  not  only  refuted  to  give  Great  Britain 
that  aflillance  which  thofe  treaties  intitled  her  to  claim 
when  attacked  by  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  but  had  alfo, 
in  direft  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  contributed  as 
far  as  they  could  to  furnilh  France  with  warlike  (lores, 
and  had  alfo  at  length  thought  proper  to  countenance 
the  magifiracy  of  Amllerdam  in  the  infult  which  they 
had  offered  to  this  country,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  rebellious  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  as  free 
and  independent  Hates.  By  the  treaty  of  1678,  it  was 
Hipulated,  that,  in  cafe  Great  Britain  was  attacked  by 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  Ihe  had  a  right  to  take  her 
choice  of  either  calling  upon  the  States-general  to  be¬ 
come  parties  in  the  war,  and  to  attack  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  within  two  months,  or  of  requiring  an  aid  of 
6000  troops,  and  20  Ihips  of  war,  which  the  States 
were  to  fnrnifh  immediately  after  the  claim  was  made. 
But  though  this  country  had  always  preserved  her  faith 
with  Holland,  yet  that  republic  had  refufed  to  fulfil 
■the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

His  lordlhip  farther  obferved,  that  the  States-gene¬ 
ral  had  fuffered  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman,  and  a  pirate, 
ailing  without  legal  authority  from  any  acknowledged 
government,  to  bring  Britilh  Ihips  into  their  ports,  and 


to  refit  there  (a).  A  rebel  privateer  had  alfo  been  fainted 
at  the  Dutch  illand  of  St  Euftatius,  after  Ihe  had  been v 
fuffered  to  capture  two  Britilh  (hips  within  cannon-lhot 
of  their  forts  and  cafiles.  A  memorial  was  prefented 
at  the  Hague,  in  June  1779,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  to  claim  the  aid  we  were  intitled 
to  require  by  the  treaty  of  1678  ;  but  of  this  not  the 
leafi  notice  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  States.  Two 
other  notices  had  fince  been  delivered,  each  of  which 
met  with  the  fame  reception.  The  Britilh  minifiry 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  bring  the  States  to  a 
true  fenfe  of  their  interefi  ;  and  when  the  neceffity  of 
the  cafe  compelled  them  to  feize  on  Dutch  Ihips  car¬ 
rying  flores  to  France,  they  had  paid  the  full  value  fqr 
the  cargoes,  and  returned  the  Ihips  ;  fo  that  neither  the 
private  merchant,  the  private  adventurer,  nor  the 
States,  had  fuffered.  France  only  had  felt  the  incon¬ 
venience,  by  her  being  deprived  of  that  affifiance  which 
(he  would  have  received  from  thofe  cargoes. 

With  refpeft  to  an  obfervation  that  had  been  made, 
that  the  treaty  laid  before  the*  houfe,  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Americans,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
contemplative  projeft,  his  lordlhip  remarked,  that  it 
was  actually  figned  and  fealed  ;  the  names  of  Van  Ber- 
kel  the  penfionary  of  Amfierdatn,  and  Monf.  de  Neu- 
viile,  a  merchant  and  burgefs  of  that  city,  being  fub- 
fcribed  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  magifiracy  of  Amfier- 
dam,  and  the  name  of  John  Lee,  as  commiffioner  or 
agent  for  the  congrefs  of  America.  The  States-gene¬ 
ral  had  alfo  refufed  to  pay  the  leaH  attention  to  the  re- 
quifition  in  his  majefiy’s  memorial,  delivered  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Yorke,  that  proper  notice  Ihould  be  taken  of 
Van  Berkel  and  his  affociates  ;  fo  far  as  fuch  a  refufal 
could  be  implied  by  a  contemptuous  filence.  As  to 
the  principal  magifirates  of  Amfierdam,  they  were  fo 
far  from  difavowing  the  faft,  or  attempting  to  palliate 
it,  that  they  gloried  in  the  whole  tranfaftion  ;  and  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  even  to  the  States-general,  that  what 
they  had  done  was  what  their  indifpenfable  duty  re¬ 
quired.  * 

His  lordlhip  added,  that  he  lamented  the  neceffity 
of  a  war  with  Holland  ;  but  it  appeared  to'  him  to  be 
an  unavoidable  meafure.  He  confeffed  the  fituation  of 
this  country  to  be  truly  alarming  ;  but  when  he  <con- 
fidered  the  powerful  Hand  that  had  already  been  made 
againH  the  molt  alarming  confederacy  that  had  ever 
been  formed  againH  Great  Britain,  the  little  fuccefs 
that  the  enemies  of  this  country  had  met  with  in  all 

their 


Britain.  \{ 


(a)  This  man,  who  had  been  formerly  a  fervant  in  lord  Selkirk’s  lioufe,  had  landed  in  1778  and  plundered 
it  of  the  plate,  but  without  doing  any  farther  mifchief.  The  aftion,  however,  was  very  difagreeable  to  his 
own  party  ;  and,  at  the  defire  of  Dr  Franklin,  the  plate  was  afterwards  reltored.  After  this  exploit,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  fet  fire  to  the  town  of  Whitehaven,  hut  without  fuccefs.  In  *779,  he  made  a  defcent  on  thexoaft 
of  Ireland,  but  without  committing  any  aft  of  hofiility.  His  people  indeed  carried  off  fome  Iheep  and  oxen, 
but  their  captain  paid  liberally  for  what  they  had  taken.  In  the  month  of  September  1 779  he  appeared  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth  with  feveral  prizes.  They  advanced  up  the  Frith  above  the  illand  of  Inchkeith,  fo  a3  to  be 
nearly  oppofite  to  Leith.  His  defign  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  to  burn  the  (hipping  there  ;  but  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  from  attempting  this  by  a  Hrong  well  wind ;  and  fuch  meafures  were  alfo  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbour,  by  erefting  batteries  and  otlierwife,  that  he  would  probably  have  mifcarried  had  any  attempt  been 
made.  On  leaving  the  coafl^of  Scotland,  he  fell  in  with  the  Serapis  and  Scarborough,  both  of  which  he  took 
after  a  moH  defperate  engagement;  by  which  all  the  velfels  were  reduced  almoH  to  wrecks.  Thefe  were  car¬ 
ried  into  a  Dutch  harbour;  and  it  was  this  tranfaftion  to  which  lord  North  now  alluded.  He  was  called  a 
firate,  on  account  of  his  not  being  at  that  time  properly  furnilhtd  with  a  commiffion  either  from  France  or 
America,  though  this  was  denied  by  the  oppofite  party. 
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^  Britain,  their  various  attempts  againfl  it,  and  the  fpirit  and  re- 
f  f-~~r  fources  of  the  nation,  the  public  profpefts  appeared  to 
him  much  lefs  gloomy  than  fome  gentlemen  thought 
proper  to  reprefent  them.  Our  difficulties  were  certain¬ 
ly  great ;  but  he  trufted  that  they  were  by  no  means  in- 
fuperable.  He  was  neither  defirous  of  concealing  their 
magnitude,  nor  afraid  to  meet  them,  great  as  they  mull 
be  acknowledged ;  becaufe  he  was  convinced,  that 
when  the  force  of  this  country  was  fully  exerted,  it 
was  equal  to  the  conteft  ;  and  that  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable  and  a  juft  peace,  was  to  (how 
ourfelves  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  fpirit  and 
with  vigour. 

Before  this  national  refolution,  however,  could  pof- 
fibly  have  been  communicated  officially  to  the  naval 
^  commanders  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Dutch  were  aCtn- 

u  jitureof  ally  attacked.  The  defencelefs  ifland  of  St  Euftatius 
i|  Eufta-  was,  on  the  3d  of  February  1781,  fummoned  by  ad- 
*•  miral  Rodney  and  general  Vaughan  to  furrender  to  the 

arms  of  Great  Britain,,  and  only  one  hour  given  to 
J  .  confider  of  it.  The  immenfe  property  on  the  ifland 

1  was  confifcated,  and  a  fale  inftituted,  with  fuch  circum- 

j  i  fiances  of  apparent  rapacity,  as  not  only  became  the 

fubjeft  of  a  difcuffion  in  parliament,  but  drew  upon 
|  this  nation,  whether  juftly  or  not  we  pretend  not  to 

determine,  the  ill  will  of  all  Europe  *. 

'  ee  St  The  Dutch  nation  feem  not  ill  the  prefent  cafe  to 
1  fat,ut'  have  behaved  with  any  degree  of  prudence.  Notwith- 
ftanding  their  provoking  conduft  towards  Britain,  they 
had  made  no  preparations  for  war  in  cafe  of  being  at¬ 
tacked.  Notwithftanding  this  ina&ivity,  however,  it 
ftill  appeared  that  they  retained  their  ancient  valour,  and 
I  were  in  fadt  the  molt  formidable  naval  enemies  Britain 

had  to  contend  with.  By  the  month  of  Auguft  1781 
1  iT  they  had  equipped  a  confiderable  fquadron,  the  com- 

.  ,  mand  of  which  was  given  to  rear-admiral  Zoutman. 

i  derate  t^iat  mont^»  this  fquadron  fell  in 

j  age-  with  the  Britifti  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Hyde 
Mt  with  Parker.  The  force  commanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral 

*  ?jra*  confifted,  according  to  their  own  account,  of  one  of 

*  1  man.  ^  one  0f  6#,  0ne  0f  ^  tjiree  ^  an(j  one  ^ 

befides  frigates  ;  but  the  Englilh  account  reprefents 
the  Dutch  fleet  as  confiding  of  eight  two-decked  (hips. 

I  ;  No  gun  was  fired  on  either  fide  till  they  were  within 
the  diftance  of  half  muflcet-fhot.  The  aftion  began 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  an 
unceafing  fire  for  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Both 
fides  fought  with  equal  ardour,  and  little  advantage 
was  gained  on  either.  When  the  heat  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  over,  both  fquadrons  lay-to  a  confiderable 
time  near  each  other,  when  the  Dutch  {hips  of  war 
with  their  convoy  bore  away  for  the  Texel ;  and  the 
’  Englifli  fhips  were  all  too  much  difabled  to  follow  them. 

A  Dutch  74  gun  fhip  funk  foon  after  the  a&ion.  On 
board  the  Britifli  fleet  104  were  killed  and  339  wound¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was  probably  greater. 
Admiral  Zoutman,  in  the  account  of  the  engagement 
tranfmitted  by  him  to  the  Stadtholder,  faid,  that  his 

If  men  “  fought  like  lions  and  it  was  faid  by  the  Bri- 

tifh  admiral,  in  the  account  fent  by  him  to  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  that  “  his  majefty’s  officers  and  men  behaved 
with  great  bravery,  nor  did  the  enemy  {how  lefs  gal¬ 
lantry.”  The  admiral  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  pro¬ 
moted,  honorary  rewards  were  given  to  the  principal 
officers,  and  two  months  pay  to  the  men,  for  their  be¬ 


haviour  in  this  aftion.  When  admiral  Parker's  fleet  Britain, 
arrived  at  the  Nore,  his  majefty,  in  order  to  teftify  his  '  J 

fenfe  of  his  merit,  went  on  board  his  {hip,  with  the 
avowed  defign,  as  it  is  faid,  of  conferring  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood  :  but  this  the  admiral  thought 
proper  to  decline ;  and  it  was  generally  fuppofed,  that 
this  veteran  officer  was  much  difgufted,  that  more  {hips 
had  not  been  fent  to  him,  for  which  he  had  applied, 
and  which  he  conceived  might  have  been  fpared,  -and 
whereby  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  vi&ory. 

Thus  the  war  was  ftill  carried  on  in  variouspartsof  the  vaft  cffirts. 
globe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  feemed  to  evince  the  impof-  of  Britain, 
Ability  of  cruftring  the  power  of  Great  Britain  by  any 
force  whatever.  In  Europe  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  able  to  produce  nothing  more 
than  the  annual  parade  of  a  mighty  fleet  in  the  chan¬ 
nel.  This  was  anfwered  by  the  appearance  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  fleet  fo  formidable  that  the  allies  never  durft  at¬ 
tack  them.  The  flates  of  Holland  had  drawn  out  their 
force;  and  this  too  wasoppofed  by  one,  which,  if  inef¬ 
ficient  to  conquer,  was  at  leaft  able  to  prevent  their 
effe&ing  any  thing  detrimental  to  our  poffeffions.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies  the  united  powers  of  the  French  and 
Indians  had  been  conquered,  and  the  Dutch  fettlements 
had  fuffered  feverely  *.  In  the  year  1781,  however,  *  gee 
the  BritHh  naval  power  in  the  Weft  Indies  feemed  to Jan 
fink,  and  fome  events  took  place  which  threatened  a 
total  ruin  of  the  empire  in  thefe  parts.  This  was Dilaitrous. 
owing  to  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  combined  fleets  of  events  of 
France  and  Spain,  by  whom  that  of  Britain  was  now  the  year 
fo  far  outnumbered,  that  they  could  not  atchieve  any  I* 
tiring  of  confequence.  An  ineffe&ual  attempt  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Vincents  *  was  made  by  admiral  Rodney;*  See  St 
and  an  indecifive  engagement  took  place,  April  2  8th  fr*ncenU 
1781,  between  admiral  Hood  and  the  count  de  Graffe; 
the  event  of  which,  however,  if  not  advantageous,  was 
certainly  honourable  to  Britain,  as  the  French  had  a 
fuperiority  of  fix  ftripsof  the  line.  The  damage  done 
to  the  Britilh  fhips  having  obliged  them  to  retire  to 
Barbadoes  to  refit,  the  French  took  that  opportunity  653 
to  make  a  defeent  on  the  ifland  of  Tobago  f.  The  go- Tobago 
vernor,  Mr  Fergufon,  made  a  gallant  refiftance;  but 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  furrender,  as  no  profpeCt  of  fuc-  \a^  a* 
cours  appeared.  On  his  return  to  England  he  com¬ 
plained  loudly  that  the  ifland  had  been  unneceffarily 
loft.  Admiral  Rodney  had  fent  rear-admiral  Drake 
with  fix  fail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  fome  troops, 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  ifland  ;  but  they  were  fent  too 
late,  and  the  ifland  had  capitulated  before  any  relief  was 
afforded  it.  In  a  letter  of  admiral  Rodney,  which  was 
publifhed  in  the  gazette,  fome  furprife  wasexpreffed,  that 
the  place  had  furrendered  fo  foon  :  upon  which  go¬ 
vernor  Fergufon  pnbliflied  an  account  of  the  fiege, 
figned  with  his  name,  in  all  the  London  papers,, 
in  which  lie  recriminated  on  the  admiral.  The  gover¬ 
nor's  narrative  was  fo  perfpicuous,  fo  apparently  fatis- 
faftory,  and  his  charge  againffi  the  admiral  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  was  thought  incumbent  on  the  latter  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  condudt :  but  no  anfwer  to  the  governor’s  ac- 
cufation  ever  appeared.  654. 

Befides  the  inconveniences  which  the  Britifli  Weft  Difcoucents- 
India  iflands  fuffered  in  confequence  of  the  war,. it  was^  Weft 
alfo  a  misfortune  to  fome  of  them  that  they  were  invol- 
ved  in  domeftic  difputes,  occafioned-by  their  diffatisfac- 
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Ssritam.  tion  at  the  conduct  of  their  governors.  This  was  par-  loudly  for  the  firm  concurrence  and  affiftance.  of  p?r- 
' 1  ■  ticularly  the  cafe  with  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes,  in  both  liaip^nt,  in  order  to  fruftrate  the  defigns  of  their  ene- 

which  iflands  there  were  frequent  contefts  about  this  mies,  which  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  real  inte- 
time  between  the  houfes  ofaflembly  and  the  governors,  refts  of  America,  and  to  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  At 
But  the  remonftrances  of  the  inhabitants  on  this  fubjedt  the  clofe  of  the  fpeech,  his  majtfty  obferved,  that  a- 
did  not  meet  with  much  attention  from  thofe  who  had  mong  the  many  ill  confequences  which  attended  the 
it  in  their  power  to  afford  them  relief :  for  it  feemed,-  continuation  of  the  prefent  war,  he  fincerely  regretted 
indeed,  to  be  a  kind  of  maxim  with  the  Britifh  admi-  the  additional  burdens  which  it  mull  unavoidably  bring 
niftration  at  this  period,  to  pay  little  regard  to  any  upon  his  faithful  fubje&s  :  but  he  Hill  declared  his  per- 
complaints  from  the  fubje&s  of  the  empire,  refpe&ing  feci  convi&ion  of  the  juftice  of  his  caufe  ;  and  that  he 
any  abufeof  authority,  from  whatever  quarter  theymight  had  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  concurrence  and  fup- 
come,  Ireland  only  excepted  ;  and,  with  refpedt  to  port  of  his  parliament,  by  the  valour  of  his  fleets  and 
that  kingdom,  they  were  induced  to  relax  a  little  from  armies,  and  by  a  vigorous,  animated,  and  united  exer- 
the  high  tone  they  were  accuftomed  to  affume,  by  the  tion  of  the  faculties  and  refources  of  hi3  people,  he 
powerful  and  energetic  arguments  of  the  Irifh  volun-  fhould  be  enabled  to  reftore  the  bleffing  of  a  fafe  and 
teers.  See  Ireland.  honourable  peace  to  all  his  dominions. 

The  great  and  decifive  ftroke,  however,  which  hap-  A  motion  for  an  addrefs  of  thanks,  couched  in  the 
pened  this  year,  was  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  ufual  ftyle,  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It 
with  the  divifion  of  the  army  under  his  command.-  was  urged,  that  a  durable  and  advantageous  peace 
Other  events,  indeed,  were  fiifficiently  mortifying.  The  could  refult  only  from  the  firm,  vigorous,  andunremit- 
proviuce  of  Well  Florida  had  been  reduced  by  the  Spa-  ting  profecution  of  the  war.  The  prefent  was  not  the 
niards  ;  Minorca  was  befieged  by  them  with  an  appa-  time  to  relinquilh  hope,  but  to  refolve  upon  exertion, 
rent  impoflibility  of  holding  out;  the  ifland  of  St  Eulla-  By  defpair  we  fhould  invite  calamity  to  overwhelm  us  ; 
tius  was  furprifed  by  the  French  ;  and  in  fhort  every  and  it  would  ill  become  a  great  and  valiant  people, 
circumflance  feemed  to  proclaim  the  neceffity  of  put-  whofe  refources  were  yet  powerful  and  numerous,  to 
ting  an  end  to  a  war  fo  calamitous  -and  deftruftive.  fubmit  where  they  fhould  refill ;  to  look  with  indiffer- 
Miniftry  All  the  difaflers  that  had  yet  happened,  however,  ence  upon  their  political  importance  ;  and  to  tarnifh, 
ftitl  per lift  were  not  fufficient  to  induce  the  miniftry  to  abandon  by  indolent  pufillanimity,  the  national  and  dear-bought 

in  their  their  favourite  fcheme  of  war  with  the  colonies.  The  glories  both  of  remote  and  recent  ceras,  inflead  of 

jihemej.  parliament  met  on  .  the  2  7th  of  November  1781.  It  has  oppofing,  with  augmented  force,  a  combination  whofe 

already  been  obferved,  that  in  the  year  1780  the  mini-  inveterate  efforts  to  throw  out  of  the  fcale  of  Europe 

ftry  had  received  fuch  a  lignal  defeat  as  feemed  to  prog-  the  whole  political  exifteuce  of  Great  Britain,  were 

nofticafe  the  ruin  of  their  power.  They  had  indeed  {lengthened  by  the  late  victory  over  lord  Cornwalh’3 
:  afterwards  acquired  a  majority,  anil  the  extreme  ter-  in  Virginia.  But  if  a  general  fpirit  of  unanimity,  fo 
ror  produced  by  the  riots  had  contributed  not  a  little  requifite  at  one  of  the  moft  alarming  and  important' 
to  the  eftablifhment  of  their  authority.  The  remem-  periods  in  the  Britifh  annals,  were  to  arife  within  the 
brance  .of  what  had  palled;  however,  moll  probably  in-  walls  of  parliament,  andtliencetodiffiifeitfelftlirough- 
duced  them  to  a  dilfolution  of  parliament;  while  the  out  the  body  of  the  people,  the  gloom  that  hovered 
.  fiiccelfes  at  Charleftown  and  other  parts  of  America,  round  U3  would  rapidly  difperfe,  and  great  fuccefles 
once  more  gave  them  a  decided  majority  in  both  would  condufl  the  nation  back  to  all  its  prilline  fplen- 
6  houfes.  But  the  difaflers  of  the  year  1781  involved  dor  and  felicity. 

King’s  them  in  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  diftrefs.  In  the  This  was  vehemently  oppofed  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr 

fpeech  fpeech  from  the  throne,  his  maje fly  obferved,  that  the  Burke.  The  latter  remarked,  that  if  there  could  be  a 

Ncv.  1781.  war  waa  Ullhappily  prolonged  by  that  refllefs  am-  greater  misfortune  than  had  already  been  undergone 
bition  which  firfl  excited  the  enemies  of  his  crown  and  by  this  kingdom  in  the  prefent  difgraceful  conteft,  it 
people  to  commence  it,  and  which  Hill  continued  to  was  hearing  men  rife  up  in  the  great  aflemhly  of  the 
difappoint  his  earneft.  defire  and  diligent  exertions  to  re-  nation  to  vindicate  fuch  meafures.  If  the  miniftry 
ftore  the  public  tranquillity.  But  he  Ihould  not  an-  and  the  parliament  were  not  to  be  taught  by  experi- 
fwer  the  trull  committed  to  the  fovereign  of  a  free  ence  ;  if  neither  calamities  could  make  them  feel,  nor 
people,  nor  make  a  fuitable  return  to  his  fubjedls  for  the  voice  of  God-make  them  wife;  what  had  this  fal- 
their  zealous  and  affe&ionate  attachment  to  him,  if  he  len  and  undone  country  to  hope  for  ?  If  any  thing 
confented  to  facrifice,  either  to  his  own  defirc  of  peace,  could  tend  to  deje£t  the  people  of  England,  to  make 
or  to  their  temporary  eafe  and  relief,  thofe  effential  them  defpair  of  their  fituation,  and  refign  themfelves 
rights  and  permanent  interefts,  upon  the  maintenance  to  their  fate,  it  mull  he  to  receive  information  that 
and  prefer vation  of  which  the  future  ftrength  and  fecu-  their  minifters,  after  all  that  had  been  fuffered,  were 
-rity  of  Great  Britain  mull  depend.  The  events  of  war  yet  determined  to  go  011  with  the  American  war.  A 
he  faid,  had  been  very  unfortunate  to  his  arms  in  Vir-  battle  might  be  loft,  an  enterprise  might  mifearry,  an 
ginia,  having  ended  in  the  lofs  of  his  forces  in  that  pro-  ifland  might  be.captured,  an  army  might  be  loft  in  the 
vince.  No  endeavours,  he  added,  had  been  wanting  on  bell  of  caufes,  and  even  under  a  fyftem  of  vigour  and 
liis'part  to  extinguilh  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which  his  forefight ;  becaufe  the  battle,  after  all  the  wifdom  and 
enemies  had  found  means  to  foment  and  maintain  in  bravery  of  man,  was  in  the  hands  of  heaven  :  and  if 
the  colonies,  and  to  reftore  to  his  deluded  fubje&s  in  either  or  all  thefe  calamities  had  happened  in  a  good 
America  that  happy  and  profperous  condition  which  caufe,  arid  under  the  aufpices  of  a  vigilant  adminiftra- 
they  had  formerly  derived  from  a  due  obedience  to  the  tion,  a  brave  people  would  not  defpair.  But  it  was 
Jaws  ;  but  the  late  misfortune  in  that  quarter  called  not  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Amidit  all  their  fufferings 
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(  Britain.  and  their  misfortunes,  they  faw  nothing  fo  diftreffmg 
1  ry  1  as  tjie  wea]^ne£g  or  wickcdnefs  of  their  minifters.  They 
feemed  ftill  determined  to  go  on,  without  plan,  and 
without  forefight,  in  this  war  of  calamities  ;  for  every 
thing  that  happened  in  it  was  a  calamity.  He  con- 
fidered  them  all  alike,  viftories  and  defeats ;  towns 
taken,  and  towns  evacuated  5  new  generals  appointed, 
and  old  generals  recalled  ;  they  were  all  alike  calami¬ 
ties  in  his  eyes,  for  they  all  fpurred  us  on  to  this  fa¬ 
tal  bufinefs.  Victories  gave  us  hopes,  defeats  made 
us  defperate,  and  both  inftigated  us  to  go  on.  They 
were,  therefore,  both  calamities  ;  and  the  king’s 
fpeech  was  the  greateft  calamity  of  all ;  for  the  king’s 
fpeech  (howed  us  the  difpofition  of  the  minifters  :  and 
this  difpofition  was  not  to  retreat  an  inch  ;  to  go  on, 
to  plunge  us  deeper,  to  make  our  fituation  more  dif- 
graceful,  and  more  unhappy. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  it  was  contended  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  and  particularly  by  lord 
North,  that  by  the  addrefs,  as  originally  propofed,  the 
houfe  did  not  pledge  themfelves  to  any  continuance  of 
the  American  war:  but  this  was  ftrongly  denied  by  the 
gentlemen  in  oppofition.  However,  the  point  was  at 
laft  decided  in  favour  of  miniftry  by  a  majority  of  216 
to  129  ;  and  the  addrefs  was  then  carried  as  original- 
ly  propofed. 

In  the  houfe  of  peers,  a  motion  for  an  addrefs  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  made  by 
lord  Southampton,  and  feconded  by  lord  Walfingham. 
It  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shelburne ; 
who  obferved,  that  feven  years  had  now  elapfed  fince 
blood  was  firft  drawn  in  America  ;  and  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  prefent  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  continually  growing  worfe.  A  long  progrefs  in 
the  war  had  left  us  in  a  fituation  in  which  there  were 
no  advantages  to  confole  ;  but  dangers  and  calamities 
had  arifen,  which  were  unknown  to  us  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hoftilities.  Of  nearly  87,000  men  fent 
to  America,  how  few  had  returned  !  What  treafnres 
had  been  in  vain  expended  1  What  enormous  debts 
accumulated  !  The  moil  liberal  national  fnpplies 
had  been  followed  by  nothing  but  calamities ;  and 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  miniftry  manifefted 
a  want  of  fyltem  and  of  intelligence.  Among  other 
in  fiances  of  mifmanagement,  his  lord/hip  remarked, 
that,  inftead  of  blocking  up  the  French  fleets  within 
their  own  harbours,  or  immediately  intercepting  them 
on  their  putting  out  to  fea,  we  had  fullered  them  to 
fail  far  upon  their  expeditions  to  our  diftant  fettle- 
ments  ;  and  when  they  had  acquired  this  great  advan¬ 
tage,  we  (lowly  followed  their  powerful  armaments 
with  inconfiderable  fquadrons,  and  fcarcely  ever  reach¬ 
ed  the  place  of  deftination  till  the  enterprizes  of  the 
enemy  were  totally  accomplifhed.  His  lordfiiip  alfo 
.  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  capture  of  earl 

Cornwallis  was  owing  to  the  preceding  capture  of  St 
Euftatius.  As  to  the  farther  profecution  of  the  war 
with  the  lead  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  it  was  totally  impof- 
fible :  the  nation  was  too  much  exhaufted  both  of 
i  men  and  money  ;  recruits  were  not  to  be  procured  for 

the  army  ;  and  as  to  our  navy,  if  we  had  the  beft  firft 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  ableft  board  that  ever 
fat,  it  was  impoflible  to  provide  for  all  the  diftant  fer- 
vices  of  fo  extenfive  a  war.  The  reafon  was  obvious. 
The  fine  navy  that  belonged  to  Great  Britain  at  the 
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conclufion  of  the  laft  war  had  been  fuffered  to  rot  and  Erita 
moulder  away ;  while  France  and  Spain  had  recruited  ' 
and  repaired  their  marine  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  peace. 

Among  other  ftriftures  on  minifterial  conduct,  it  was 
obferved  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  that  at  prefent 
fcarcely  a  feventh  part  of  the  people  were  reprefented, 
while  all  the  remainder  had  no  concern  whatever,  either 
virtually  or  individually,  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  ;  which,  their  lordlhips  well  knew,  the  con- 
ftitution  of  this  country,  as  originally  framed,  gave 
them  a  right  to  have.  He  appealed  to  the  houfe, 
whether  many  of  their  lordfhips  did  not  name  the 
members  for  feveral  boroughs,  and  whether  the  repre- 
fentatives  were  not  chofen  only  by  the  management  of 
two  or  three  burgeffes.  Were  this  point  reformed, 
his  grace  declared,  that  he  (hould  ftill  expeft  to  fee  the 
country  capable  of  regaining  fome  portion  of  its  for¬ 
mer  greatnefs.  He  alfo  made  fome  obfervations  on 
the  interior  cabinet,  which  had,  he  faid,  been  the  ruin 
of  this  country.  To  prove  its  mifehievous  tendency, 
he  inftanced  the  declaration  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham, 
who  confeffed  to  the  houfe,  that  “  he  was  duped  and 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  not  been  ten  days  in  the 
cabinet  before  he  felt  the  ground  rotten  under  his 
feet.”  His  grace  likewife  laid,  that  though  it  was 
the  middle  of  a  war,  he  made  no  fcruple  to  recommend 
it  moft  ftrenuoufly  to  government,  immediately  to  fet 
about  curtailing  the  numbers  of  the  army,  and  that  as 
much  as  pofiible.  He  recommended,  that  arms  (hould 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  the  purpofes 
of  domeftic  defence ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that 
in  this  cafe,  they  would  aft  with  greater  power  and 
fuccefs,  than  even  the  moft  numerous  military  forces. 

He  alfo  adviled  withdrawing  the  troops  from  America, 
augmenting  the  navy  as  much  as  pofiible,  and  fending 
fuch  fuccours  to  the  Weft  India  iflands  as  might  enable 
them  effeftually  torelift  any  attempts  from  the  enemy. 

Lord  Stormont  defended  the  addrefs  as  originally 
propofed  ;  and  obferved,  that  the  language  of  the 
fpeech  from  the  throne  was  proper  to  be  held  by  any 
prince  worthy  of  the  crown,  in  a  moment  like  the  pre¬ 
fent  ;  and  the  long  eftablifhtd  cuftom  rendered  fuch 
an  addrefs  as  had  been  moved  the  fit  aufwer  to  it. 

The  prefervation  of  America,  as  a  dependent  part  of 
the  Britifti  empire,  was  too  important  to  be  relinquifh- 
ed ;  and  the  prefent  crifis,  fo  far  from  juftifying  de- 
fpair,  called  for  a  ridnibled  ardour,  and  for  immediate 
exertion. 

The  lord-chancellor  faid,  that  the  prefent  fpeech 
from  the  throne,  like  all  others  at  the  commencement 
of  a  feffion,  was  no  more  than  a  brief  (late  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  delivered  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  compofition,  and 
conformably  to  eftablifhed  ufage,  from  almoft  the  firft 
exiftence  of  a  parliament ;  and  as  to  the  addrefs,  its 
language  not  being  fpecifically  binding,  their  lordfhips 
might  vote  in  favour  of  it,  without  pledging  them¬ 
felves  to  fupport  any  future  minifterial  meafure  what¬ 
ever.  The  houfe  at  length  divided,  when  lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  amendment  was  rejefted  by  a  majority  of  75 
to  3 1.  A  (hort  proteft  againft  the  addrefs  was  enter¬ 
ed  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  and  earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  diffented,  “  for  reafons  too  often  urged  in 
vain  for  the  laft  feven  years  againft  the  ruinous  profe- 
4  T  cution 
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cution  of  the  unjuft  war  carrying  on  by  his  majelly’s  plored  and  lamented  as  the  events  of  war,  in  them- 
minifters  againft  the  people  of  North  America,  and  too  felves  perpetually  uncertain,  than  to  be  afcribed  to  any  ' 
fatally  confirmed  by  repeated  experience,  and  the  late  criminality  in  minifters.  He  had  always  confidered 
difgraceful  lofs  of  a  fecond  army,  to  ftand  in  need  of  the  American  war  as  a  war  of  the  moft  cruel  neceflity ; 
repetition.”  but  at  the  fame  time  as  a  war  commenced  for  the  fup- 

Though  minifters  thus  fucceeded  in  carrying  the  port  of  the  juft  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  parlia- 
addrefies  in  the  ufual  form,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  ment  of  Great  Britain.  He  would  alfo  venture  to  de- 
like  fuccefs  in  their  main  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war.  clare,  that  as  the  war  was  unfortunate  to  all  his  fellow- 
After  the  debate  on  the  number  of  feamen,  which  was  fubjefts,  fo  it  was  particularly  diftreffing  to  himfelf. 
fixed  at  100,000  for  the  enfuing  year,  Sir  James  Low-  He  had  always  confidered  it  as  the  heavieft  calamity 
tlier  moved  as  a  refolution  of  the  houfe,  “  That  the  of  his  life  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  a  facrifice,  not  only  of 
war  carried  on  with  America  had  been  ineffe&ual  for  the  emoluments  of  his  iituation,  but  even  of  the  whole 
the  purpofes  for  which  it  w'as  undertaken  ;  and  that  of  his  private  fortune,  could  have  purchafed  for  his 
all  farther  attempts  to  reduce  that  continent  by  force  country  a  fafe  and  honourable  peace,  he  would  have 
of  arms  would  be  in  vain,  and  muft  be  injurious  to 


this  country  by  weakening  her  powers  to  refill  her 
cient  and  confederated  enemies.”  This  was  fupport- 
ed  hy  a  number  of  arguments  interlarded  with  the  moft 
fevere  refle&ions  on  minifterial  conduft.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  debate  it  was  obferved,  and  indeed  with  evident 
truth,  that  every  ftate  of  confequence  in  Europe  with¬ 
held  its  fuccours,  and  left  us  to  contend  alone  againft 
a  multitude  of  enemies ;  fo  that  we  Ihould  fearch  in 
vain  for  an  ally  from  one  corner  of  the  univerfe  to  the 
other.  As  to  the  American  war,  in  which  the  mini- 
ftry  fo  madly  periifted,  it  was  not  like  a  war  between 
two  rival,  or  two  neighbouring  ftates,  about  a  barrier 
or  a  boundary  5  a  conteft  which,  however  it  ended, 
could  not  detraft  much  from  the  importance  or  weight 
of  either.  It  was  a  war  in  which  the  conclufion  of 
every  campaign  was  againft  us ;  in  which  we  weaken¬ 
ed  no  enemy  by  onr  efforts  ;  in  which  wc  had  fuffered 
every  thing  without  gaining  any  thing.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  war  had  been  a  war  of  delufion  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Every  promife  had  been  broken,  every 
aflertion  had  been  falfified,  every  objedl  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  given  up.  The  miniftry  had  faid  one  thing 
one  day;  and  the  next  day  they  had  come  down  again, 
and  with  grave  faces  faid  what  was  diredlly  contrary. 


made  that  facrifice  with  the  utmoft  cheerfulnefs,  and 
thought  the  opportunity  of  offering  it  the  greateil 
blefling  which  could  poffibly  have  befallen  him.  His 
lordfhip  added, that  though  he  totallydifapprovedof  the 
motion,  yet  he  was  willing  to  declare  it  to  be  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  would  not  be  wife  nor  right  to  go  on  with 
the  American  war  as  we  had  hitherto  done  ;  that  is, 
to  fend  armies  to  traverfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  north 
of  the  provinces  in  their  interior  parts,  as  had  been 
done  in  a  late  cafe,  and  which  had  failed  of  producing 
the  intended  and  the  defired  effeft.  659 

This  new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  as  much  Oppofed  bj| 
difapproved  of  as  the  other ;  nor  indeed  did  it  feem  to^eneial 
be  generally  believed  that  any  material  alteration  was  to  y 
take  place  in  the  minifterial  fyllem.  General  Burgoyne 
obferved,  that  declaring  a  defign  of  maintaining  polls 
in  America,  of  the  nature  of  New  York,  was  declaring 
a  defign  of  offenfive  war ;  and  that  fuch  a  mainte¬ 
nance  of  polls  would  prove  an  improvident  and  a 
prepofterous  war.  The  great  if  not  the  only  pur- 
pofe  of  keeping  places  of  arms  upon  an  enemy’s 
coaft,  and  efpecially  upon  a  continent,  muft  be  for  of¬ 
fenfive  war.  During  the  glorious  adminiftration  of 
the  earl  of  Chatham,  a  place  of  arms  was  intended  to 
be  eftablilhed  at  St  Malo’s;  and  it  was  afterwards 


But  it  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  delufions;  not  eftablilhed  at  Belleifie  upon  a  more  extenfive  view  than 


the  leaft  profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  the  war  now  remained 
the  period  was  therefore  come,  when  it  was  indifpen- 
fably  necefiary  that  the  parliament  fhould  interfere,  :- 


that  of  a  mere  inlet  into  the  country.  It  made  a 
powerful  diverfion,  and  drew  a  great  military  force 
from  Germany,  to  proteft  the  whole  range  of  coaft 


order  to  avert  that  ruin  with  which  this  unhappy  coun-  from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk,  which  was  threatened  by 
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try  was  fo  immediately  threatened. 

The  motion  was  oppofed  by  lord  North  ;  who  faid, 
r  that  if  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  it  muft  put  an 


an  embarkation  from  that  place  of  arms.  But  the 
circumftance  which  rendered  that  menace  againft  the 
French  coaft  either  prafticable  or  formidable  was, 


end  to  the  American  war  in  every  lhape,  and  even  our  dominion  of  the  fea.  At  that  refplendent  sera* 
cripple  the  hands  of  government  in  other  refpedls.  It  our  naval  flag  rode  in  the  very  bays  of  France  as  fe- 
would  point  out  to  the  enemies  of  this  country  what  curely  as  if  anchored  at  Spithead  ;  and  a  few  frigates 
were  to  be  the  mode  and  operations  of  the  war;  and  would  have  convoyed  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  any 
thus  inform  the  enemy  in  what  manner  they  might  one  point  of  the  French  or  Spanilli  coaft.  This  then 
bell  point  their  operations  againft  this  country  daring  could  be  produced  as  a  juft  precedent  for  a  place  of ' 
the  next  campaign.  Great  Britain  muft  not  retain  arms.  But  what  other  precedents  exifted?  The  com-  i 
any  poll  in  the  colonies ;  for  that  would  be  confidered  mand  of  a  ftrait,  by  which  it  was  poflible  either  to  give 
as  one  mode  ot  attempting  to  reduce  the  Americans  an  inlet  for  commerce,  or  to  divide  the  ports  of  an 
to  obedience  by  force.  But  was  it  not  manifeft,  that  enemy.  Of  fuch  a  nature  was  Calais,  which,  together 
there  might  be  a  neceflity  of  retaining  certain  polls  in  with  Dover,  kept  feparate  as  often  as  we  thought  pro- 
America,  for  the  convenience  even  of  carrying  on  the  per  the  great  ocean  and  the  German  fea.  Such  alfo 
war  againft  France  and  Spain  ?  was  Gibraltar;  a  place  of  arms  that  gave  a  virtual  fu- 

With  refpeft  to  the  American  war  in  general,  his  periority  to  the  navy  of  England,  though  with  an  in. 
lordfhip  acknowledged,  that  it  had  been  extremely  un-  ferior  number  of  Ihips,  as  feparating  the  ports  of  the 
fortunate  ;  but  he  affirmed,  that  the  misfortunes  and  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  the  ocean  from  their  ports  in  the 
calamities  which  had  attended  it,  though  of  a  moft  fe-  Mediterranean,  and  preventing  the  junftion  of  their 
rtous  and  fatal  nature,  were  matters  rather  to  be  de-  fleets.  But  New  York,  as  a  place  of.arms,  could  au- 
1.  fwer 
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fwer  no  poHible  purpofe  but  to  feed  an  impracticable 
war,  and  to  multiply  that  fyftem  of  contracts,  loans, 
and  influence,  which,  after  having  operated  to  the  lofs 
of  every  dependence  of  the  country,  was  ready  to  give 
the  final  blow  to  thelaft  remains  of  property  and  liber¬ 
ty  in  the  country  itfelf. 

The  general  added,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  touched 
upon  the  principle  of  the  American  war.  The  im¬ 
practicability  of  it  was  a  fufficient  juftification  for  fup- 
porting  the  prefent  motion.  But  he  was  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  principle  of  the  American  war  was 
wrong,  though  he  had  not  been  of  that  opinion  when 
he  formerly  etlgaged  in  the  fervice  in  America.  He 
had  been  brought  to  this  conviction,  by  obferving  the 
uniform  conduCt  and  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica-  Paifion,  prejudice,  and  intereft,  might  operate 
fuddenly  and  partially ;  but  when  we  faw  one  prin¬ 
ciple  pervading  the  whole  continent,  the  Americans 
refolutely  encountering  difficulty  and  death  for  a  courfe 
of  years,  it  muft  be  a  ftrong  vanity  and  prefumption  in 
our  own  minds,  which  could  only  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  they  were  not  in  the  right.  It  was  reafon,  and 
the  finger  of  God  alone,  that  implanted  the  fame  fen* 
timent  in  three  millions  of  people.  He  would  affert 
the  truth  of  the  faCt  againft  all  which  either  art  or 
contrivance  could  produce  to  the  contrary.  He  was 
likewife  now  convinced,  upon  comparing  the  conduCt 
■of  the  miniftry,  as  time  haa  developed  their  fyftem,  that 
the  American  war  formed  only  a  part  of  a  general  de- 
fign  levelled  againft  the  conftitution  of  this  country 
und  the  general  rights  of  mankind. 

After  fome  farther  debate,  Sir  James  Lowther’s 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  220  to  179. 
This,  however,  was  a  majority  in  which  the  miniftry 
had  little  reafon  to  exult ;  as  it  was  fufficiently  appa¬ 
rent,  from  the  numbers  who  voted  againft  adminiftra- 
tion,  that  the  uninfluenced  fenfe  of  that  houfe  was 
clearly  and  decifively  againft  any  farther  profecution 
of  the  American  war. 

Other  arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of 
general  Burgoyne,  juft  mentioned,  were  ufed  in  the 
debate  on  the  army  eftimates.  On  the  14th  of  De¬ 
cember,  the  fecretary  at  war  informed  the  houfe,  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  army,  including  the  militia  of 
this  kingdom,  required  for  the  fervice  of  the  year  1 782, 
would  amount  to  186,220  men,  and  for  this  force  the 
parliament  had  to  provide.  The  fum  required  for 
thefe  troops  for  pay,  cloathing,  and  other  articles,  a  - 
mounted  to  four  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds.  This  military  force  exceeded  that 
of  the  laft  year  by  4074  men  ;  and  the  expence  was 
confequently  greater  by  29,0671.  155.  The  incrcafe 
was  occafioned  by  the  greater  number  of  troops  al¬ 
ready  fent,  or  then  going,  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  But  the 
expence  of  thofe  troops  was  to  be  reimburfed  by  the 
Eaft  India  company. 

After  fome  farther  ftatements  relative  to  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  and  its  expence  had  been  made 
by  the  fecretary  at  war,  colonel  Barre  rofe,  and  with 
great  vehemence  declared,  that  the  eftimates  of  the  ar¬ 
my  which  were  laid  before  that  houfe  were  fcandalous 
and  evafive.  There  was  a  much  greater  number  of 
non-effeCtive  men  than  were  ftated  in  the  eftimates.  In 
faCt,  they  amounted  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  army.  The 
houfe  ftiould  alfo  recollect,  that  the  eftimates  lying  on 


the  table  did  not  compofe  the  whole  of  the  e'xpences  of  Britain, 
the  army  ;  for  extraordinaries  of  feveral  millions  were 
yet  to  come.  Neither  were  the  men  under  the  feveral 
defcriptions  given  by  the  fecretary  at  war  the  whole 
number  of  military  force  employed.  Other  troops 
were  employed  folely  at  the  difcretion  of  the  mini  (ter, 
and  paid  irregularly  and  unconftitutionally,  without 
the  aflent  or  knowledge  of  the  legiflature;  particularly 
the  provincial  corps  in  America,  amounting  to  nine 
thoufand  men  in  actual  fervice,  the  ftatement  of  which 
force,  though  it  had  been  called  for  from  year  to  year, 
was  never  brought  into  the  eftimates. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  army  eftimates,  the  colonel  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  obferve,  that  in  many  inftances  they  were 
filled  with  fuch  abandoned  impofitions,  that  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  aCtual  defign  to  treat  inquiries  from  the  par¬ 
liament  with  fovereign  contempt.  Several  regiments, 
of  which  the  number  of  men  did  not  amount  to  one 
hundred,  were  fet  down  at  eight  hundred  ;  and  others 
not  having  more  than  fifty  were  mentioned  in  the 
eftimates  as  confifting  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  hundred 
men.  Indeed,  too  large  a  part  of  the  armies,  for 
which  that  houfe  had  been  perfuaded  to  give  their 
vote's,  exifted  only  upon  paper.  Amongft  other  regi¬ 
ments,  the  royal  Englilh  fufileers  had  not  even  a  fourth 
of  their  complement.  The  royal  Scotch  fufileers  were 
in  a  worfe  predicament.  Their  number  fell  fliort  of 
even  one  hundred  men.  The  60th  regiment  was  ftated 
as  amounting  to  5500  men,  when  the  faCt  was,  that  it 
did  not  confift  of  1500 ;  and  many  others  might  be 
enumerated  in  the  fame  fituation.  The  ftatement  of 
the  eftimates  relative  to  garrifons,  particularly  thofe  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  were  equally  delufive  and 
overcharged. 

Lord  George  Germaine  laid,  that  the  reafon  why 
the  provincial  corps  had  not  been  included  in  the  efti¬ 
mates  was,  that  fome  fhare  of  the  public  money  might 
be  fpared,  by  avoiding  to  vote  an  eftablilhment  for 
thefe  troops.  They  were  raifed  and  paid  in  a  manner 
by  much  the  moil  economical  for  the  nation.  They 
were  folely  under  the  management  of  the  commander 
in  chief;  and  an  officer,  called  the  infpelior-general  of 
the  provincial  corps ,  regularly  took  care  to  mullet' them 
from  time  to  time  ;  nor  was  a  Angle  man  paid  for,  if 
not  in  aCtual  employ.  His  lordihip  alfo  informed  the 
houfe,  that  the  miniftry  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
continue  any  longer  the  plan  on  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  conducted;  and  therefore  that  a  frelh  army  would 
not  be  fent  to  fupply  the  place  of  that  captured  at 
York-town  under  earl  Cornwallis. 

Sir  George  Savile  expreffed  the  ftrongeft  difappro- 
bation  of  any  farther  profecution  of  the  America* 
war,  or  of  railing  any  more  troops  for  that  purpofe. 

He  adverted  to  the  intimation  which  had  been  given 
by  the  miniftry,  that  a  change  was  to  be  made  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  American  war.  This,  he  faid, 
was  in  faCt  telling  the  houfe,  that  they  were  determi¬ 
ned  to  profecute  the  war  with  all  the  feeble  efforts  of 
which  they  were  yet  capable.  Every  Unprejudiced 
and  fenfible  obferver  muft  perceive,  that  lo  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  conduft  refembled,-  if  it  did  not  indicate,  the 
violence  of  infinity.  General  Conway  declared,  that 
he  entirely  difapproved  of  a  continuance  of  the  Ame- 
4  T  2  rican 
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Britain,  rlcan  war  in  any  form,  as  he  wilhed  that  it  might  to- 
^  tally  ceafe.  He  eagerly  defired  the  recal  of  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  was  anxious  for  an  entire  and  imme¬ 
diate  prevention  of  thofe  calamities  which  had  almoft 
completed  the  deftruftion  of  the  empire.  He  con- 
fidered  an  avowal  of  the  independence  of  America  as 
a  fevere  misfortune,  and  a  debafing  ftroke  againft 
Great  Britain  ;  but  of  the  two  evils  he  would  choofe 
the  leaft,  and  he  would  fubmit  to  the  independence  of 
America.  In  fhort,  he  would  almoft  yield  to  any  cir- 
cumftance  whatfoever,  rather  than  perfift  a  day  longer 
in  the  profecution  of  fo  pernicious  a  war.  Ideas  had 
been  Halted  relative  to  a  war  of  polls,  among  which 
New  York  had  been  particularly  mentioned.  But  on 
what  military  authority  did  the  miniftry  prefume  to 
think  that  New  York  was  tenible  ?  What  garrifon 
would  be  able  to  maintain  it  ?  The  diverfity  of  mili¬ 
tary  opinions  given  on  this  fubjedl  ferved  rather  to 
alarm  than  to  convince.  To  fecure  New  York,  the 
pofleflion  of  Long  I  Hand,  ’which  is  a  hundred  miles  in 
length,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  all  his  troops,  did  not 
confider  himfelf  as  fecure.  Notwithftanding  thefe  and 
other  arguments,  however,  the  qneftion  was  carried  in 
favour  of  miniftry  by  a  confiderable  majority,  and  the 
fupplies  were  voted  accordingly. 

Befides  the  grand  queftion  for  and  againft  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  American  war,  feveral  other  matters  of 
fmaller  moment  were  agitated  this  feflion  ;  particular- 
*  See  Eujla •  ly  the  affair  of  St  Euftatius  *  as  already  mentioned,  an 
ttu>.  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy,  and  into  the  caufes 
of  our  bad  fuccefs  in  the  American  war.  All  thefe 
queftions  were  carried  in  favour  of  miniftry,  though 
not  without  a  ftrength  of  oppofition  they  had  never 
experienced  before.  A  motion  for  cenfuring  lord 
Sandwich  was  loft  only  by  236  to  217  }  and  fo  gene¬ 
ral  did  the  defire  of  a  change  of  adminiftration  now  ap¬ 
pear,  that  it  excited  no  imall  degree  of  furprize  that 
g  the  prefent  minifters  fhould  ftill  retain  their  places. 
Debate  on  Nothing  could  fet  in  a  more  linking  point  of  view  the 
idmitcing  deteftation  in  which  they  were  held,  than  the  extreme 
1  ""J  averfion  Ihown  at  admitting  lord  George  Germaine  to 
the  dignity  of  peerage.  On  this  occafion,  the  Min- 
fiTin'the  ^cn  bufinefs  was  not  only  ripped  up,  but  after  his  ac- 
l  oufe  of  tual  inveftiture,  and  when  he  had  taken  his  feat  in  the 
Veers.  houfe,  under  the  title  of  lord  vifeount  Sackville,  a  fe- 
cond  debate  enfued  relative  to  the  dilhonour  the  peers 
had  fuftained  by  his  admiflion  into  their  houfe.  It 
was  moved  by  the  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  that 
“  it  was  reprehenfible  in  any  minifter,  and  highly  dero¬ 
gatory  to  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  to  advife  the 
crown  to  exercife  its  indifputable  right  of  creating  a 
peer,  in  favour  of  a  perfon  labouring  under  the  heavy 
cenfure  of  a  court  martial,”  which  was  particularly 
Hated  in  the  motion,  and  alfo  the  public  orders  given 
out  on  the  occafion  by  the  late  king.  The  marquis 
urged,  that  the  houfe  of  peers  being  a  court  of  ho¬ 
nour,  it  behoved  them  moll  carefully  to  preferve  that 
honour  uncontaminated,  and  to  endeavour  to  mark 
out,  as  forcibly  as  poffible,  the  difapprobation  which 
they  felt  at  receiving  into  their  affembly,  as  a  brother 
peer,  a  perfon  ftigmatized  in  the  orderly  books  of  e- 
very  regiment  in  the  fervice.  The  earl  of  Abingdon 
obferved,  that  he  could  not  help  conceiving,  that,  al¬ 
though  there  was  not  a  right  of  eleftion,  there  was 
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and  mull  be  a  right  of  exclufion  veiled  in  that  houfe,  Br;tajn 
when  the  admiflion  of  any  peer  happened  to  be  againft 
the  fenfe  of  their  lordlhips.  His  judgment  of  this 
arofe  not  only  from  the  idea,  that  that  houfe  was  pof- 
feffed  of  original  rights,  a3  independent  of  the  crown 
as  of  the  people  ;  but  from  the  circumftance  of  their 
being  the  hereditary  counfellors  of  the  crown,  againft 
the  fenfe  of  whom,  he  held,  the  crown  could  not  of 
right  exert  itfelf.  His  lordlhip  declared,  that  he  con- 
fidered  the  admiflion  of  lord  George  Germaine  to  a 
peerage,  to  be  no  lefs  an  infufferable  indignity  to  that 
houfe,  than  an  outrageous  infult  to  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  an  indignity  to  that  houfe,  bccaufe  it  was  con¬ 
necting  them  with  one  whom  every  foldier  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  affociate  with.  It  was  an  infult  to  the  people ; 
for  what  had  the  perfon  raifed  to  the  peerage  done,  to 
merit  honours  fnperior  to  his  fellow-citizens  ?  He 
had  only  one  claim  to  any  kind  of  promotion  ;  and 
that  was,  that  he  had  undone  his  country,  by  executing 
the  plan  of  that  accurfed,  invifiblc,  though  efficient  ca¬ 
binet,  from  whom,  as  he  had  received  his  orders,  fo  he 
had  obtained  his  reward. 

Lord  Sackville  declared,  that  he  neither  knew  by 
whofe  advice  he  had  been  raifed  to  this  dignity,  nor 
thought,  that,  in  a  point  of  this  nature,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  any  minifter  was  in  the  leaft  needful. 

To  bellow  honours  was  the  peculiar  and  univerfally 
admitted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  provided  that  the 
parties  advanced  to  them  were  competent  to  receive 
them.  This  he  infilled  was  the  cafe  at  prefent.  The 
fentence  of  the  court-martial  was  Hated  as  the  ground 
of  the  objection  againft  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  ; 
but  even  fuch  a  fentence  did  not  amount  to  any  legal 
difability  whatfoever.  Twenty-three  years  had  elapfed 
fince  the  court-martial  which  fat  upon  him  had  pro¬ 
nounced  that  fentence ;  and  he  Ihould  naturally  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch  of  their  lordlhips,  and  of  the  public  in 
general,  as  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly 
hard  and  unfair  circumftances  which  accompained  his 
trial,  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  behold  this  bufinefs 
in  its  proper  point  of  view.  Affailed  by  an  excefs  of 
acrimony,  at  leaft  equal  to  any  that  a  Britifh  officer 
could  have  experienced  from  enemies  at  once  impla¬ 
cable  and  unjuft,  he  was  condemned  unheard,  and  pu- 
nifhed  previoufly  to  his  trial.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
it  was  well  known,  that  he  had  challenged  his  accu- 
fer3  to  come  forward  ;  that  he  provoked  inquiry  ;  and 
that  he  infilled  upon  a  trial.  He  was  allured  at  the 
time,  that  if  the  determination  of  the  court-martial 
ihould  even  prove  capital,  it  would  be  carried  into 
execution  ;  but  no  intimations  of  this  kind  could  dif- 
fuade  him  from  infilling  that  a  trial  Ihould  take  place  ; 
and  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  candour  and  equity 
of  their  lordlhips  would  lead  them  to  conclude,  that 
fuch  behaviour,  under  fuch  circumftances,  could  only 
refult  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  innocence.  To  the  fen¬ 
tence  of  it  he  had  fubmitted ;  and,  as  the  refult  of 
fuch  fubmiflion,  he  thought  that  he  had  then  acquit¬ 
ted  himfelf  to  his  country  and  to  the  public.  At  the 
prefent  moment,  it  was  extremely  Angular,  that  al¬ 
though  neither  the  charge,  nor  the  defence,  nor  the 
evidence,  nor  in.  fhort  any  one  part  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  trial,  was  before  their  lordlhips,  they  wete  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  put  the  fentence  a  fecond  time  in  force  a- 
gainft  him.  He  trufted,  however,  that  their  lordlhips 
would 
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Britain,  would  call  to  mind  the  occurrences  which  had  taken  negle&ed  to  obey  them.  But  whatever  difficulties  mir-ht  Britain 

— v - '  place,  with  refpeft  to  himfelf,  fubfequent  to  that  pe-  have  arifen,  during  the  endeavours  to  determine  exaAly  v— ^ 

riod.  In  1765, not  more  than  four  years  after  the  trial,  how  much  time  had  a&ually  been  loft,  in  conftquence 

he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  adminiftration.  Pre-  of  the  non-compliance  of-the  noble  vifcount  with  the 

vioufly  to  his  acceptance  of  the  propofitions  then  made  orders  which  he  received,  his  grace  faid,  that  he  could 

to  him  that  he  ffiould  bear  a  part  in  adminiftration,  it  with  much  facility  have  folved,  what  all  the  witneffes 

was  agreed  for  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  coun-  examined  as  to  this  point  were  not  able  pofitively  to 
cil- board.  There  he  accordingly  took  his  feat ;  and  determine.  If,  as  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  upon 
thenceforward  confidered  fuch  a  circumftance  as  vir-  the  trial,  his  depofition  had  been  called  for,  he  could 
tually  a  repeal  of  the  fentence  of  the  court-martial,  have  proved,  becaufe  he  held  all  the  while  his  watch 
A  revifion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  was  within  his  hand,  and  feldom  ceafed  to  look  at  it,  that 
now  unattainable ;  for  during  the  fpace  of  23  years,  the  time  loft  when  the  noble  vifcount  delayed  to  ad- 
the  period  of  time  which  had  elapfed  fince  the  trial,  vance,  under  pretence,  that,  receiving  fuch  contra- 
every  member  who  had  fat  upon  it,  except  one,  had  dittory  orders,  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  difcover 
been  dead  and  buried.  An  attempt  to  inveftigate  the  whether  he  ought  to  advance  with  the  whole  cavalry, 
motives  which  a&uated  the  feveral  members  of  the  or  only  with  the  Btitilh  cavalry,  was  one  hour  and  a 
court  was  equally  impra&icaLle.  He  hoped,  there-  half-  It  was,  therefore,  extremely  evident,  that  the 

fore,  their  lordfhips  would  be  of  opinion,  that  he  was  noble  lord  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  brought  up  the 

fully  competent  to  receive  the  title  which  his  fovereign  cavalry  from  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter ; 
had  been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  beftow  upon  him  ;  and  in  coafequence  of  which,  by  joining  in  the  battle,  they 
that  it  was  neither  expedient,  neceffary,  nor  becoming  might  have  rendered  the  viftory  more  brilliant  and  de- 

for  that  houfe,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  crown,  or  to  cifive.  But,  before  the  arrival  of  this  cavalry,  the  en- 

oppofe  its  indifputable  prerogative,  becaufe  it  had  ad-  gagement  was  concluded.  Such  was  the  teftimony, 
vanced  an  old  and  faithful  fervant  to  the  dignity  of  a  his  grace  faid,  which,  having  had  the  honour  to  ferve, 
feat  among  their  lordffiips.  at  the  battle  of  Maiden,  under  prince  Ferdinand  of 

The  duke  of  Richmond  obferved,  that,  from  the  Brunfwick,  he  muft  have  borne,  if,  being  fummoned, 
reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it  the  members  of  the  court-martial  had  thought  proper 
was  exprefsly  ftated,  in  every  new  patent  of  the  crea-  to  have  examined  him  on  the  trial.  Under  fuch  cir- 
tion  of  a  peer,  that  fuch  creation  was  made  with  the  cumftances,  the  noble  vifcount  could  have  little  reafon 
confent  of  parliament ;  nor  did  a  ftngle  inftance  occur,  to  complain  of  the  fentence  of  the  court-martial,  of 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  of  any  title  being  the  orders  which  followed,  or  of  the  lofs  of  his  corn- 
granted  without  the  particular  acquiefcence  of  the  houfe  million. 

of  lords.  After  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  crown  The  motion  was  powerfully  fupported  by  other  ar- 
carried  with  a  confidcrably  lefs  reftraining  hand  this  guments,  both  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  himfelf  and 
1  cxercife  of  the  prerogative  ;  and  during  the  latter  teras,  other  peers  ;  but,  however,  was  rejected  by  a  majori- 

it  had  been  generally  regarded  as  an  inconteftable  and  ty  of  93  againft  28.  A  proteft  was  entered,  figned  ■Proteft  a- 
eftablilhed  right.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  an-  by  nine  peers,  in  which  the  fentence  and  the  public  gainit  re» 
cient  principles  of  the  Btitilh  conftitution  had  fet  boun-  orders  were  particularly  ftated  ;  and  in  which  they  de-  ^ivinur 
daries  to  reftrain  this  exercife  of  the  prerogative  ;  and  clared,  that  they  “  could  not  look  upon  the  raifing  to-  m* 
that  formeily  a  legal  difability  was  not  the  only  cir-  the  peerage  a  perfon  fo  circumftanced,  in  any  other 
cumftance  which  might  amount  to  a  difqualiflcation  for  light  than  as  a  meafure  fatal  to  the  interefts  as  well  as 
the  peerage.  Some  infinuations  had  been  thrown  out,  to  the  glory  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  dignity  of  that 
refpe&ing  the  decifion  of  the  court-martial,  which  houfe;  infulting  to  the  memory  of  the  late  fovereign, 
were  far  from  being  well  grounded.  When  the  court-  »nd  likewife  to  every  furviving  branch  of  the  illuftrious 
martial  took  place,  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick  ;  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
criminality  or  the  innocence  of  the  noble  vifcount,  the  military  difeipline,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  main- 
times  were  not,  as  had  been  reprefented,  remarkable  tenance  of  the  honour  of  that  houfe,  and  to  that  ho- 
for  the  predominance  of  clamour  or  of  fa&ion.  He  nour-  which  has  for  ages  been  the  glorious  charadleriftic 
obferved,  that  their  lordffiips  were  not  ignorant,  that  of  the  Britiffi  nation,  and  which,  as  far  as  could  de- 
the  noble  vifcount  refted  a  confiderable  part  of  the  pend  on  them,  they  found  themfelves  called  upon, 
vindication  of  his  behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  not  more  by  duty  than  inclination,  to  tranfmit  pure 
upon  the  fuppofed  exiftence  of  a  ftriking  variation  in  and  unfullied  to  pofterity.” 

the  orders  delivered  from  prince  Ferdinand  to  the  com-  The  ruinous  tendency  of  the  American  war  was Motioiffor 
mander  of  the  cavalry.  It  was  underftood  that  the  firft  now  fo  ftrikingly.  apparent,  that  it  became  nectffdry  an  addrefl; 
order  was,  that  the  cavalry  ffiould  advance  ;  and  the  fe-  for  thofe  who  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  dangerous  fitua-aiSa-nft  the 
cond,  that  the  Britijh  cavalry ’ffiould  advance.  Yet,even  tion  of  their  country,  who  wiffied  well- to  its- interefts  Amer,.ca? 
under  thefe  fuppofed  contradiftory  orders,  it  was  evident  or  even  to  prevent  its  deftru&ion,  to  exert  their  mofte'^ 
that  the  noble  lord  ffiould  advance  ;  and,  certainly,  the  vigorous  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  fo  fatal  a  conteft. 
diftance  being  ffiort,  he  enjoyed  a  fufficient  fpace  of  Accordingly,  on  tire  22d  of  February,  a  motion  was 
1  time  for  obedience  to  his  inftruftions.  Lord  South-  made  by  general  Conway,  “  That  an  humble  aadrefs 

ampton,  who  delivered  one  of  the  meffages,  was  now  ffiould  be  prefented,  earneftly  imploring  his  majefty, 
prefent  in  the  houfe  ;  and  it  ffiould  feem,  that  he  had  that,  taking  into  his  royal  confideration  the  many  and 
no  choice,  on  this  occafion,  but  to  ackonwledge,  either  great  calamities  which  had  attended  the  prefent  unfor- 
that  he  did  not  properly  deliver  fuch  orders  to  the  noble  tunate  war,  and  the  heavy  burdens  thereby  baought 
vifcount,  or  that  the  latter, havingproperlyreceivedthem,  on  his  loyal  and  affectionate  people,  he  would  be  gra¬ 
cioufly 
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cloudy  pie  a  fed  to  liilen  to  the  humble  prayer  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  faithful  commons,  that  the  war  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America  might  no  longer  be  purfued 
for  the  impracticable  purpofe  of  reducing  that  country 
to  obedience  by  force ;  and  expreffing  their  hope  that 
the  earned  defire  and  diligent  exertion  to  reftore  the 
public  tranquillity,  of  which  they  had  received  his 
majeily’s  mod  gracious  1  Turances,  might,  by  a  happy 
■reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  be  forwarded 
and  made  effeftuai ;  to  which  great  end,  his  majedy’s 
faithful  commons  would  he  ready  mod  cheerfully  to 
give  their  utmod  afliftance.”  In  the  fpeech  by  which 
he  introduced  this  motion,  the  general  fet  forth  the 
enormities  with  which  the  Britiih  arms  had  fo  fre¬ 
quently  been  digmatized  by  oppofition,  and  the  ex- 
ceflive  animofity  of  the  Americans.  Not  a  frngle  friend 
to  the  Britiih  government  (he  faid)  could  be  difcover- 
ed  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  North  America,  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  had,  indeed,  at 
prefent  no  objeft  to  contend  for  :  for  if  it  could  be 
admitted  for  a  moment,  even  for  the  fake  of  argument, 
that  it  were  poflible  we  might  conquer  at  the  laft,  what 
benefits  would  repay  the  druggie  for  the  victory  ? 
We  (hould  then  only  gain  a  defart,  a  country  depopu¬ 
lated  by  the  war,  which  our  defpotifm  and  barbarity, 
our  avarice  and  ambition,  our  antipathy  for  freedom, 
and  our  paflion  for  injudice,  had  kindled  in  her  bo- 
fom.  But  all  expeftations  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
highed  degree  vain  aud  abfurd  ;  though  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  (the  general  faid)  from  a  perfon 
lately  arrived  from  America,  in  whofe  veracity,  expe¬ 
rience,  and  difcernment,  he  could  implicitly  confide, 
that  the  people  of  that  country,  although  in  arms 
againd  us,  were  dill  anxious  for  the  accomplilhment  of 
peace.  He  was  alfo  allured,  that  certain  individuals, 
at  no  conliderable  didance,  were  empowered,  on  the 
part  of  the  congrefs,  to  treat  with  the  miniders  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  attainment  of  fo  effential  an  ob¬ 
ject.  Thefe  circumltances  were  not  unknown  to  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  a  noble  lord,  who  had  lately  retired 
from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  date  for  the  American 
department,  had  been  particularly  applied  to  on  this 
int  'reding  occafion.  What  reafon  could  the  miniders 
affign  why  they  had  negle£ted  to  improve  this  Angular 
advantage,  and  feemed  to  fpurn  at  all  ideas  of  negoci- 
ation  ?  Could  it  be  poflible,  that  a  feries  of  ignomi¬ 
nious  mifcartiages  and  defeats  had  not  yet  operated 
as  a  cure  for  the  inhuman  and  deftru&ive  love  of  war? 
-Such- was  the  fituation  of  the  nation,  that  it  behoved 
the  miniders  to  negociate  for  peace  almod  on  any 
terms.  But  as  they  had  hitherto  done  nothing  of  this 
kind,  it  was  indifpenfably  neceffary  that  the  parliament 
fhould  interfere,  and  put  an  immediate  end  to  a  war  fo 
calamitous,  fo  fatal,  andfo  dedruftive.  The  motion  was 
feconded  by  lord  John  Cavendilh,  who  remarked,  that 
the  American  war  had  been  a  war  of  malice  and  re- 
fentment,  without  either  dignity  in  its  conduft,  pro¬ 
bability  in  its  objedf,  or  judice  in  its  origin.  It  was, 
however,  vigoroully  oppofed  by  adminidration,  who 
had  dill  fufficient  drength  to  gain  their  point,  though 
only  by  a  Angle  vote,  the  motion  being  reje&ed  by 
194  to  T93* 

The  increafing  drength  of  oppofition  now  fhowed 
that  the  downfal  of  minidry  was  at  hand.  The  deci- 
fion  of  the  lad  quedion  was  confidered  as  a  victory 


gained  by  the  former ;  and  Mr  Fox  indantly  gave  no-  Btbais. 
tice  that  the  fubjeft  would  be  refumed  in  a  few  days,  — — v— 1 
under  another  form.  It  was  accordingly  revived  on 
the  27th  of  February  ;  on  which  day  a  petition  from j|i 
the  city  of  London  wa9  prefented  to  the  houfe,  foli- addrefs. 
citing  the  liouCe  {o  interpofe  in  fucli  a  manner  as  fhould 
prevent  any  farther  profecution  of  the  American  war  ; 
after  which  general  Conway  moved,  that  it  fhould  be 
refolved,  “  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that  houfe, 
that  the  farther  profecution  of  od’enfive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force, 
would  be  the  means  of  weakening  the  efforts  of  this 
country  againd  her  European  enemies,  and  tend,  un¬ 
der  the  prefent  circumdances,  dangeroufly  to  increafe 
the  mutual  enmity  fo  fatal  to  the  intereds  both  of  I 

Great  Britain  and  America  ;  and,  by  preventing  a 
happy  reconciliation  witli  that  country,  to  frullrate  the 
earned  defire  gracioufly  expreffed  by  his  raajedy  to  re¬ 
ftore  the  bleflings  of  public  tranquillity.” 

In  the  fpeech  by  which  he  introduced  this  motion, 
the  general  took  notice  of  l'ome  objections  that  had 
been  made  to  his  former  motion,  under- the  idea  that 
it  was  unconftitutional  in  that  houfe  to  interfere  with 
its  advice  in  thofe  things  which  efpecially  and  indif-  ^ 
putably  belonged  to  the  executive  power.  It  appear-  t'ar'iame 
ed,  however,  from  the  journals,  that  from  the  days  ofhas  a  rig 
Edward  III.  down  to  the  prefent  reign,  parliament  aj^  J 
had  at  all  times  given  advice  to  the  crown  in  matters  *b‘ 
relating  to  war  and  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
it  was  frequently  done  ;  and  alfo  in  that  of  Henry  IV. 

One  remarkable  inftance  of  this  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  when  that  prince  confulted  his  parliament 
refpeCting  the  propriety  of  fupporting  the  duke  of 
Brittany  againft  France,  and  alfo  of  declaring  war 
againd  the  latter ;  and  he  told  his  parliament,  that  it 
was  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  hear  their  advice  on 
thefe  heads  that  he  called  them  together.  In  the  reign 
of  Janies  I.  the  parliament  interfered  repeatedly  with 
their  advice  refpe&ing  the  Palatinate,  the  match  with 
Spain,  and  a  declaration  of  war  againft  that  power. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  there  were  fimilar  interfe¬ 
rences  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  Charles  II.  the 
parliament  made  repeated  remonftrances,  but  particu¬ 
larly  in  1674  and  1675,  on  ^ie  fobjeft  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  which  they  urged  ought  to  be  renoun¬ 
ced,  and  at  the  fame  time  recommended  a  drift  union 
with  the  united  provinces.  To  fome  of  thefe  remon¬ 
ftrances,  indeed,  anfwers  were  returned  hot  very  fa- 
tisfaftory;  and  the  parliament  were  informed,  that 
they  were  exceeding  the  line  of  their  duty,  and  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  But 
fo  little  did  the  commons  of  thofe  days  relilh  thefe  an¬ 
fwers,  that  they  addreffed  the  king  to  know  who  it 
was  that  had  advifed  his  majefty  to  return  fuch  anfwers 
to  their  loyal  and  conftitutional  remonftrances.  In 
the  reign  of  king  William,  repeated  inftances  were  to 
be  found  in  the  journals  of  advice  given  by  parliament 
relative  to  the  Irilh  war  and  the  war  on  the  continent. 

The  like  occurred  frequently  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne :  that  princefs,  in  an  addrefs  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  advifed  not  to  make  peace  with  France  un¬ 
til  Spain  (hould  be  fecured  to  Auftria ;  and  alfo,  not 
to  confent  to  peace  until  Dunkirk  (hould  be  demolilh- 
ed.  In  (hort,  it  was  manifeft  from  the  whole  hiftory 
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of  Englifh  parliaments,  that  it  was  ever  confidered  as  This  motion  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  ;  after  which  Britain, 
conflitutior.al  for  parliament  to  interfere,  whenever  it  the  general  made  a  fecond  motion,  that  it  fhould  be 
thought  proper,  in  all  matters  fo  important  as  thofe  refolved  by  that  houfe,  “  That,  after  the  folemn  de- 
of  peace  and  war.  The  general  urged  other  argu-  claration  of  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  in  their  humble 
ments  in  fupport  of  his  motion,  which  was  feconded  addrefs  prefented  to  his  majefty  on  Friday  laft,  and  his 
by  lord  Althorpe  ;  and  petitions  from  the  mayor,  bur-  majefty’s  affurance  of  his  gracious  intention,  that  houfe 
gefies,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Briilol,  and  would  confider  as  enemies  to  his  majefty  and  this 
from  the  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  inhabitants  of  country,  all  thofe  who  fhould  endeavour  to  fruftrate 
that  city,  againft  the  American  war,  were  read.  In  his  majefty’s  paternal  care  for  the  eafe  and  happinefs 
order  to  evade  coming  to  any  immediate  determination  of  his  people,  by  advifing,  or  by  any  means  attempt- 
on  the  quellion,  a  propofition  was  made  by  Mr  Wal-  ing,  the  farther  profecution  of  offenfive  war  on  the 
lace,  the  attorney- general,  that  a  truce  fhould  be  en-  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
tered  into  with  America  ;  and  that  a  bill  fhould  be  ducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force.”  670 
prepared  to  enable  his  majefly’s  minifters  to  treat  on  After  fome  debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  without  Relblutions- 
this  ground  :  and  under  the  pretence  of  allowing  time  a  divifion  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  month,  after  a  num-  concerning 
for  this  ineafure,  he  moved,  “  that  the  prefent  debate  ber  of  papers  had  been  read  in  the  heufe  of  peers  re- * 
fhould  be  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.”  The  houfe  di-  lative  to  the  furrender  of  earl  Cornwallis  and  the  army  Walli>  re- 
vidtd  upon  this  motion,  when  there  appeared  for  it  under  his  command,  the  two  following  motions  were  je&ed. 

2x5,  and  againft  it  234  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  majority  made  by  the  duke  of  Chandos.  Firft,  “  That  it  was 

of  19  againft  the  miniftry.  The  original  motion  of  the  opinion  of  that  houfe,  that  the  immediate  caufe 

general  Conway  was  then  put  and  carried  without  a  of  the  capture  of  the  army  under  earl  Cornwallis  in 

divifion.  The  general  immediately  followed  up  his  Virginia,  appeared  to  have  been  the  want  of  a  fuffi- 

firft  motion  with  another  for  an  addrefs  to  the  king,  cient  naval  force  to  cover  and  protect  the  fame.”  Se- 

in  which  the  American  war  was  fpoken  of  precifely  in  condly,  “  That  the  not  covering  and  protecting  the 

the  fame  terms  made  ufe  of  in  the  motion,  and  in  army  under  earl  Cornwallis,  in  a  proper  manner,  was 

which  his  majefty  was  folicited  to  put  a  flop  to  any  highly  blameable  in  thofe  who.advifed  and  planned  the 

farther  profecution  of  offenfive  war  againft  the  colo-  expedition.”  After  fome  debate,  the  motions  were  ^ 

nies.  This  motion  was  agreed  to  ;  and  it  was  alfo  re-  rejected,  upon  a  divifion,  by  a  majority  of  72  to  37.  Ref0iu[ions- 

folved,  that  the  addrefs  Ihould  be  prefented  to  his  ma-  Thus  the  miniftry  ftill  kept  their  ground,  and  with  againft  mi- 

jefty  by  the  whole  houfe.  The  addrefs  was  accord-  the  moft  aftonilhing  refolution  combated  the  powers  of niftry  pro* 

ingly  prefented  on  the  firft  of  March  ;  when  his  ma-  oppofition,  which  were  daily  increafing.  Gn  the  8th 

jefty  returned  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  declared,  that  of  March  feveral  refolutions  were  moved  by  lord.  John 

there  were  no  objeCts  nearer  to  his  heart  than  the  eafe,  Cavendifh  ;  one  of  which  was,  that  “  the  chief  caufe 

happinefs,  and  profperity  of  his  people ;  that  the  of  all  the  national  misfortunes  was  the  want  of  fore- 

houfe  of  commons  might  be  affured,  that,  in  purfu-  fight  and  ability  in  his  maje  fly’s  minifters.”  Another 

ance  of  their  advice,  he  fhould  take  fuch  meafures  as  refpeCted  the  immenfe  fum  expended  on  the  war,  which 

fhould  appear  to  him  to  be  moft  conducive  to  the  re-  was  not  denied  to  be  lefs  than  too  millions.  The  ex- 

ftoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  pendkure  of  this  film  became  an  objeCt  of  fevere  feru- 

revolted  colonies,  fo  effential  to  the  profperity  of  both  5  tiny  ;  but  ftill  all  inquiry  was  fruftrated.  Mr  Burke 

and  that  his  efforts  fhould  be  directed,  in  the  moft  ef-  affirmed,  that  all  public  documents  relative  to  the  fi- 

feCtual  manner,  againft  our  European  enemies,  until  nances,  exhibited  the  mifmanagement,  profufion,  and- 

fuch  a  peace  could  be  obtained  as  fhould  confift  with  enormities,  of  an  unprincipled  adminiftration  ;  as  an 

the  interefts  and  permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdoms,  inftance  of  which  He  adduced  the  prefents  given  to  the 

But  though  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  Indians  for  their  fervices  during  the  laft  year,  amount- 

in  addrefling  his  majefty  againft  any  farther  profecu*  ing  to  no  lefs  than  100, cool.  Several  other  particu- 

tion  of  the  American  war,  gave  general  fatisfaCtion,  lars  were  pointed  out;. but  the  motions  were  loft  by  226 

the  royal  anfwer,  however,  was  not  thought  fufficient-  to  216. 

ly  explicit.  It  was  therefore  obferved  by  general  Con-  The  unpopularity  of  lord  North  was  now  farther 
way,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  on  the  4th  of  March,  augmented  by  his  propofal  of  fome  new  taxes,  partipu- 
that  he  hoped  he  fhould  be  fupported  by  the  "houfe  larly  on  faap,  the  carriage  of  goods,  and  places  of  672.* 
in  his  defire  of  fecuring  the  nation  againft  the  pofiibi-  entertainment.  Oppofition  therefore  ftill  determined  Another 
lity  of  a  doubt  that  the  American  war  was  not  now  to  force  him  to  refign;  which  indeed  it  feemed  impro- 
completely  concluded.  Something,  perhaps,  might  yet  bable  that  he  would  voluntarily  do.  On  the  X  5  til  ofniimftry. 
be  wanting,  by  which  minifters  might  be  fo  exprefsly  March  it  was  moved  by  Sir  John  Rous,  that  “  the  n'a- 
bound,  that,  however  defirous  of  evafion,  they  would  tion  could  have  no  farther  confidence  in  the  minifters 
not  have  it  in-  their  power  to  evade  the  injunction  of  who  had  the  conduCt  of  public  affairs.”  The  debate 
that  houfe.  He  therefore  moved,  “  That  an  humble  was  remarkable  for  an  argument,  in  the  affair  of  Ame- 
addrefs  fhould  be  prefented  to  hi  majefty,  to  return,  rica,  perfectly  original,  and  unprecedented  in  all  that 
his  majefty  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  for  his  gracious  had  been  faid  or  written  on  the  fubjeCt.  Sir  James 
anfwer  to  their  laft  addrefs ;  that  houfe  being  convin-  Marriot  informed  the  houfe,  that  though  it  had  been 
ced,  that  nothing  could,  in  the  prefent  circumftances  frequently  pretended,’  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colo- 
of  this  country,  fo  effentially  promote  thofe  great  ob-  nies  were  not  reprefented  in  -the  Britifh  parliament,  yet 
jefts  of  his  majefty’s  paternal  care  for  his  people  as  the  faCt  was  other  wife  ;  for  they  were  aftually  repre- 
the  meafures  which  his  faithful  commons  had  moft  fented.  The  firft  colonization,  by  national  and  fove- 
humbly  but  earneflly  recommended  to  his  majefty.”  reign-  authority,  he  remarked,, was  the  eftablifhment  of" 
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the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  grants  and  charters  made  houfe,  that  his  majefty  had  come  to  a  full  determina-  Br 
of  tliofe  lands,  and  of  all  the  fubfequent  colonies,'  were  tion  to  change  his  minifters.  Indeed,  thofe  perfons 
of  tine  tenor,  and  expreffed  in  the  following  terms  :  who  had  for  fome  time  condufted  the  public  affairs 
“  To  have  and  to  hold  of  the  king  or  queen’s  majefty,  were  no  longer  his  majefty’s  minifters.  They  were  not 
as  part  and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  now  to  be  confidered  as  men  holding  the  reins  of  go- 
within  the  county  of  Kent,  reddendum,  a  certain  rent  vernment,  and  tranfafting  meafures  of  ftate,  but  mere- 
at  our  caftle  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  &c.’*  So  that  the  ly  remaining  to  do  their  official  duty,  till  other  mini¬ 
inhabitants  of  America  were,  in  faft,  by  the  nature  of  fters  were  appointed  to  take  their  places.  The  fooner 
their  tenure,  reprefented  in  parliament  by  the  knights  thofe  new  minifters  were  appointed,  his  lordftiip  de- 
of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of  Kent.  This  curious  le-  dared,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
gal  difcovery,  that  the  American  colonies  were  part  the  public  bufinefs,  and  the  general  interefts  of  the  na-  I 

and  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  though  tion.  He  returned  thanks  to  the  houfe  for  the  many  ™ 

delivered  by  the  learned  judge  with  all  proper  gravity  inftances  of  favour  and  indulgence  which  he  had  re- 
and  folemnity,  yet  excited  fo  much  merriment  in  the  ceived  from  them  during  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftra- 
houfe,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  for  fome  time,  tion  ;  and  he  declared,  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as 
that  the  fpeaker  could  preferve  any  kind  of  order.  refponfible,  in  all  fenfes  of  the  word,  for  every  circum- 

Lord  North  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  own  ad-  fiance  of  his  miniftr  rial  conduft,  and  that  he  (hould  be  , 

miniftration.  He  affirmed,  that  it  could  hot  be  dc--  ready  to  anfwer  to  his  country  whenever  he  (hould  be 
dared  with  truth,  by  that  houfe,  that  the  national  ca-  called  upon  for  that  purpofe. 

lamities  originated  from  the  meafures  of  the  prefent  The  earl  of  Surrey  informed  the  houfe,  that  the  mo- 
adminiftration.  The  repeal  of  the  American  (lamp-  tion  which  he  intended  to  have  made  was  defigned  to 
aft,  and  the  palling  of  the  declaratory  law,  took  place  declare  to  the  nation,  and  to  all  Europe,  that  the  mi- 
before  his  entrance  into  office.  As  a  private  member  niftry  were  not  difmiffed  becaufe  they  wanted  to  avoid 
of  parliament,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  both  ;  but,  the  fatigues  of  office,  but  becaufe  the  parliament  had 
as  a  minifter,  he  was  not  refponfible  for  either.  When  totally  withdrawn  from  them  their  good  opinion  and 
he  accepted  his  poft,  the  times  were  fcarcely  lefs  vio-  their  confidence,  and  were  determined  no  longer  to 
lent  than  the  prefent.  He  approached  the  helm  when  permit  the  perpetration  of  thofe  violent  abufes  of  their 
others  had  deferted  it;  and,  (landing  there,  he  had  truft,  to  which,  with  impunity,  and  to  the  difgrace  and 
ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  affift  his  country.  That  the  detriment  of  the  ftate,  they  had  for  fuch  a  length  of 
American  war  was  juft  and  requifite,  and  profecuted  time  proceeded.  His  lordftiip,  however,  agreed,  in 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  and  maintaining  the  confequence  of  the  declaration  of  lord  North,  to  wave 
rights  of  the  Britifti  legislature,  was  a  pofition,  for  the  his  intended  motion  ;  and,  after  fome  farther  debate, 
truth  of  which  he  would  ever  contend,  whilft  he  enjoy-  the  houfe  adjourned.  ^y;  \ 

ed  the  power  of  arguing  at  all  upon  the  fubjeft.  As  to  Thus  an  end  was  put  t6  an  adminiftration  which  had  M*  itary 
peace,  he  not  only  wiffied  moft  earneftly  for  it,  but  for  fo  long  been  obnoxious  to  a  great  part  of  the  na-  T’erat,‘’n9 
alfo  for  the  formation  of  fuch  a  miniftry  as  might  at  tion,  and  whofe  removal  contributed  very  much  to  al-1"  '7  j 
once  prove  welcome  to  the  country,  and  with  unani-  lay  thofe  dangerous  ferments  by  which  every  part  of 
mous  cordiality  co-operate  for  the  welfare  and  the  the  Britifti  dominions  had  been  fo  long  agitated, 
honour  of  the  ftate.  It  was  not  an  attachment  to  the  Peace  now  became  as  much  the  objeft  of  miniftry  as 
honours  and  emoluments  of  office  which  had  kept  him  war  had  been  formerly.  Before  we  proceed  to  any 
fo  long  in  place  ;  and  he  fhould  difdain  to  throw’  impe-  account  of  the  negociations  for  that  defirable  event, 
diments  in  the  way  of  any  honourable  and  falutary  however,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  notice  of  thofe 
coalition  of  parties,  though  for  the  adjuftment  of  an  military  events  which  difpofed  the  other  belligerent 
adminiftration  from  which  he  might  perceive  himfelf  powers  to  an  accommodation.  The  bad  fuccefs  of 
excluded.  The  houfe  at  length  divided  upon  the  que-  Britain  in  America  has  been  already  taken  notice  of. 
ftion,  when  there  appeared  for  it  227,  and  againft  it  The  difafter  of  Cornwallis  had  produced  a  fincere  de- 
236  ;  fo  that  there  was  a  majority  of  nine  in  favour  of  fire  of  being  at  peace  with  America  :  but  that  could 
adminiftration,  not  be  accompliflied  without  making  peace  with  France 

Notwithftanding  this  feemingly  favourable  determl-  alfo  ;  and  that  power  was  haughty  and  elated  with 
nation,  it  was  fo  well  known  that  the  miniftry  could  fuccefs.  Minorca  had  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
not  (land  their  ground,  that,  four  days  after,  a  fimilar  Spaniards  ;  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  capture 
motion  to  that  made  by  Sir  John  Rous  was  to  have  of  a  few  miferable  invalids,  attended  with  fuch  extreme 
been  made  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;  but  when  his  lord-  difficulty  as  the  Spaniards  experienced  f,  ought  rather f  See  Ml« 
(hip  was  about  to  rife  for  that  purpofe,  lord  North  ad-  to  have  intimidated  them  than  otherwife,  they  now  norca.  * 
dreffed  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  projefted  the  moft  important  conquefts.  Nothing  lefs 
the  attention  of  the  houfe.  This  occafioned  fome  al-  than  the  entire  reduftion  of  the  Britifti  Weft  India 
tercation,  it  being  contended  by  many  members,  that  iflands  became  the  objeft  of  the  allies ;  and  indeed 
the  earl  of  Surrey  ought  to  be  heard  firft.  But  lord  there  was  too  much  reafon  to  fuppefe  that  this  objeft 
North  being  at  length  fuffered  to  proceed,  heobferved,  was  within  their  reach.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  as  he  underftood  the  motion  to  be  made  by  the  1782,  the  iflands  of  Nevis  and  St  Chriftopher  were 
noble  earl  was  fimilar  to  that  made  a  few  days  before,  obliged  to  furrender  to  M.  de  Grade  the  French  ad- 
and  the  objeft  of  which  was  the  removal  of  the  mini-  miral,  and  the  marquis  de  Bonille,  who  had  already 
fters,  he  had  fuch  information  to  communicate  to  the  fignalized  himfelf  by  feveral  exploits  *.  Jamaica  was*  See N^r, 
houfe,  as  muft,  he  conceived,  render  any  fuch  motion  marked  out  as  the  next  viftim  ;  but  an  end  of  all  tliefe  Sr C/jrj 
now  unneceffary.  He  could  with  authority  affure  the  afpiring  hopes  was  fail  approaching.  The  advantages’^"^'”*  a 
N°58.  5  hitherto 
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hitherto  gained  by  the  French  in  their  naval  engage- 
ments  with  the  Britiih  fleet,  had  proceeded  from  their 
keeping  at  a  great  diftance  during  the  time  of  a&ion. 
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le  Pegafe  of  74  guns,  l’AClionnaire  of  64,  and  tea  fail  Britain, 
of  veffels  under  their  convoy.  u— y-s-j 

It  was  univerfally  allowed,  that  In  this  engagement 


and  from  their  good  fortune  and  dexterity  in  gaining  the  French,  notwithflanding  their  defeat,  behaved  with 


the  wind.  At  Taft,  the  French  admiral,  de  Graffe, 
probably  prompted  by  his  natural  courage,  determined, 
after  an  indecifive  action  on  the  9th  of  April  1782,  to 
ftand  a  clofe  engagement  with  his  formidable  anta¬ 
gonist  admiral  Rodney.  This,  with  him,  appears 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  choice,  as  he  interfered  to 
prevent  the  lofs  of  a  difabled  (hip,  by  parting  with 
whicft  he  might  have  avoided  the  difafter  that  follow¬ 
ed.  This  memorable  engagement  took  place  off  the 
ifland  of  Dominica,  three  days  after  the  former.  The 
Britifti  fleet  confifted  of  37  ihips  of  the  line,  and  the 
French  of  34.  The  engagement  commenced  at  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  continued  with  unremit¬ 
ting  fury  till  half  paft  fix  in  the  evening.  It  is  faid, 
that  no  other  fignal  was  made  by  the  admiral  but  the 


the  greateft  valour.  De  Graffe  himfelf  did  not  fur- 
render  till  400  of  his  people  were  killed,  and  only  him¬ 
felf  and  two  others  remained  without  a  wound.  The 
captain  of  the  Caefar,  after  his  enfign-ftaff  was  (hot 
away,  and  the  (hip  almoft  battered  to  pieces,  caufed 
his  colours  to  be  nailed  to  the  maft,  and  thus  continued 
fighting  till  he  was  killed.  The  veffel,  when  taken, 
was  a  mere  wreck.  Other  French  officers  behaved  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  valour  of  the  Britifh  requires 
no  encomium  ;  it  was  evident  from  their  fuccefs. 

This  vi&ory  was  a  very  fortunate  circumftance  both 
for  the  intereft  and  reputation  of  the  Britifh  admiral. 
Before  this  event,  tlie  new  miniftry  had  appointed  ad¬ 
miral  Pigot  to  fuperfede  him  in  the  command  in  the 
Weft  Indies ;  and  it  was  underftood,  that  they  meant 


general  one  for  a&ion,  and  that  for  clofe  fight.  Sir  to  fet  on  foot  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  tran factions  at 
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George  Rodney  was  on  board  the  Formidable,  a  (hip 
of  ninety  guns;  and  the  count  de  Graffe  was  on  board 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  (hip  of  Uo  guns,  which  was  a 
prefent  to  the  French  king  from  the  city  of  Paris.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  aftion,  the  Formidable  fired  nearly 
80  broadfides  5  and  for  three  hours  the  admiral’s  fhip 


St  Euftatius.  But  the  fplendor  of  his  victory  put  an 
end  to  all  thoughts  of  that  kind  :  he  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament  for  his  fervices  { 
and  was  created  an  Englifh  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron 
Rodney,  of  Rodney-Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerfet. 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  alfo  created  baron  Hood  of  Ca- 


Was  involved  in  fo  thick  a  cloud  of  fmoke,  that  it  was  therington,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  rear-ad- 
almoft  invifible  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  reft  of  miral  Drake,  and  captain  Affleck,  were  created  ba¬ 


the  fleet.  The  van  divifion  of  the  Britiih  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  and  the  rear  divifion 


ronets  of  Great  Britain.  Some  attempts  were  alfo 
made,  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  procure  a  vote  of 


by  rear-admiral  Drake  5  and  both  thefe  officers  greatly  cenfure  againft  the  new  miniftry,  for  having  recalled 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  in  this  important  a&ion.  But  lord  Rodney  5  But  the  motions  made  for  this  purpofe 


the  decifive  turn  on  this  memorable  day  was  given  by  a 
boldmanceuvreofthe  Formidable,  which  broke  the  French 
line,  and  threw  them  into  confufion.  The  firft  French 


were  reje&ed  by  the  majority. 

The  count  de  Graffe,  after  his  defeat,  was  received 
on  board  the  Barfleur  man  of  war,  and  afterwards 


(hip  that  (truck  was  the  Ctefar,  a  74  gun  (hip,  the  cap-  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  where  he  was  treated 


with  great  refpedt.  After  continuing  there  fome  time, 
•he  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  accommodated  with 
fuite  of  apartments  at  the  Royal  Hotel  in  Pall-mall. 
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tain  of  which  fought  nobly,  and  fell  in  the  aftion.  It 
is  faid,  that,  when  (he  (truck,  (he  had  not  a  foot  of  can¬ 
vas  without  a  (hot-hole.  Unfortunately,  foon  after  (he 
was  taken  poffeffion  of,  (he  took  fire  by  accident,  and  His  fword,  which  he  had  delivered  up,  according  to 
blew  up,  when  about  200  Frenchmen  perifhed  in  her,  the  ufual  cuftom,  to  admiral  Rodney,  was  returned  to 
* — .1 —  ....vi - 1: — .. - -  — j  T7 — v.n.  him  by  the  king.  This  etiquette  enabled  him  to  ap¬ 

pear  at  court,  where  he  was  received  by  their  majefties 
and  the  royal  family  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  rank. 
From  tlie  time  of  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  depar¬ 
ture,  which  was  on  the  12th  of  Auguft  1782,  he  was 
vifited  by  many  perfons  of  the  firft  faftiiou  andaliftinc- 


together  with  an  Englifh  lieutenant  and  ten  Englifh 
feamen.  But  le  Glorieux  and  le  He&or,  both  74  gun 
(hips,  were  alfo  taken  by  the  Britifh  fleet;  together 
with  1’ Ardent  of  64  guns ;  and  a  French  74  gun  fhip 
was  alfo  funk  in  the  engagement.  It  wa3  a  very  clofe 
and  hard  fought  aftion  on  both  fides,  but  the  French  ,  ,  . 

fleet  was  at  length  totally  defeated.  It  was  almoft  tion,  and  was  much  employed  in  paying  vifits  to  the 
dark  when  the  Ville  de  Paris  ftruck,  on  board  which  great  officers  of  date,  and  fome  of  the  principal  no¬ 
th©  count  de  Graffe  had  fought  very  gallantly.  Five  bility  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in 
thoufahd  five  hundred  troops  were  on  board  the  French  a  very  fumptuous  and  hofpitable  (lyle.  He.  received, 
fleet,  and  the  havock  among  thefe  was  very  great,  as  indeed,  every  mark  of  civility  which  the  Britifti  nation 
well  as  among  the  French  teamen.  The  Britiih  had  could  bellow  ;  and  was  treated  with  much  refpedt  even 
230  killed  and  759  wounded.  Captain  Blair,  who  by  the  common  people,  from  the  opinion  that  was  ge- 
commanded  the  Anfon,  and  feveral  other  officers,  were  nerally  entertained  of  liis  valour  and  merit, 
killed  in  the  aftion  ;  and  lord  Robert  Manners,  who  Though  the  defigns  of  the  French  againft  Jamaica 
commanded  the  Resolution,  died  of  his  wounds  on  his  were  now  effectually  fruftrated,  the  victory  was  not 
return  home.  On  the  19  th  of  the  fame  month,  a  fqu3-  followed  by  thole  beneficial  confequences  which  by 
dron  which  was  detached  from  the  main-fleet,  under  many  were  expeCted.  None  of  the.  Britifti  iflauds 
the  command  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  captured  the  Cato  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  the  Weft  In- 
and  the  Jafon,  two  French  men  of  war  of  64  guns  dies  were  afterwards  re-captured;  though  it  was  hoped 
■each,  and  alfo  l’Aimable  of  32  guns,  and  the  Ceres  that  this  would  have  been  the  refult  of  our  naval  fu- 
©f  18.  About  the  fame  time  alfo  the  fleet  under  ad-  periority  in  thofe  feas.  It  was  alfo  an  unfortunate  cir- 
miral  Barrington  took  from  the  French,  off  U  fit  ant,  cumftance,  that  fome  of  thofe  (hips  which  were  taken 
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Britain,  by  admiral  Rodney  were  afterwards  loft  at  fea  ;  par-  lation  was  granted  by  the  victors,  who  likewife  treated  Entail 


J  ticularly  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Glorieux,  and  He&or.  A 
Britifh  man  of  war,  the  Centaur,  of  74  guns,  was  alfo 
funk  in  lat.  48  deg.  33  min.  and  long.  43  deg.  20  min. 
on  the  24th  of  September  1782,  in  confeqnence  of  the 
difabled  ftate  to  which  it  was  reduced  by  fome  very 
violent  ftorms.  Before  the  fliip  funk,  the  officers  and 
crew  had  fuftained  great  hardfhips :  moft  of  them  at  laft 
went  down  with  the  fhip  ;  but  the  lives  of  captain 
Inglefield  the  commander,  and  ten  other  officers  and 
feamen,  were  preferved  by  their  getting  on  board  a 
pinnace.  But  even  this  was  leaky ;  and  when  they 
went  into  it  they  were  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Weftern  ocean,  without  compafs,  quadrant,  great  coat 
or  cloak  ;  all  very  thinly  clothed,  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  with  fcarcely  any  provifions.  After  undergoing 


the  garrifon  with  great  kindnefs  afterwards.  Some 
fettlements  on  the  Mofqueto  ffiore  were  alfo  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  :  but  the  Bay-men,  affifted  by  their  ne¬ 
groes,  bravely  retook  fome  of  them  ;  and  having  form¬ 
ed  a  little  army  with  the  Indians  in  thofe  parts,  headed, 
by  colonel  Defpard,  they  attacked  and  carried  the  polls, 
on  the  Black  River,  making  prifoners  of  about  80O; 

Span i (It  troops.  The  great  difafter  which  befell  this  SpanHii  ar- 
power,  however,  was  their  failure  before  Gibraltar,  mamentde- 
which  happened  in  the  month  of  September  1782,  with  ^rr°y^£e* 
fuch  circumftances  of  horror  and,  deftruclion,.as  evinced  *°^ear  1 
the  abfurdity  of  perfifting  in  the  enterprii’e.  Thus  all 
parties  were  taught,  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  an  end 
to  their  contefts.  The  affair  of  Cornwallis  had  ffiown 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  Britain  to  conquer  America  ; 
extreme  hardfhips  and  fatigues  for  16  days,  they  at  the  defeat  of  de  Grade  had  rendered  the  reduction  of 
length  reached  the  illand  of  Fayall,oneof  the  Azores,  the  Britifh  poffeffions  in  the  Weft  Indies  impracticable 
They  were  fo  much  reduced  by  want  of  food  and  in-  by  the  French  ;  the  final  rcpulfe  before  Gibraltar,  and 
cedant  labour,  that,  after  they  had  landed,  fome  of  the  its  relief  afterwards  by  the  Britifh  deet  f,  put  an  end  j  See  Gil- 
flouted;  men  belonging  to  the  Centaur  were  obliged  to  to  that  favourite  enterprife,  in  which  aimed;  the  whole  raltar.  j 
be  fupported  through  the  ftreets  of  Fayall.  The  Ja-  ftrength  of  Spain  \va3  employed  ;  while  the  engage- 
maica  homeward  bound  fleet  were  alfo  difperfed  this  ment  of  the  Dutch  with  admiral  Parker  fhowed  them 
year  by  a  hurricane  off  the,  banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  naval  war  with  Bri- 
when  the  Ramillies  of  74  guns  and  feveral  merchant?  tain.  ■*>  1 

men  foundered.  We  have  already  taken  notice,  as  fully  as  the  limits  change  of 

The  Britifh  navy  alfo  fuftained,  about  this  time,  a  of  this  article  would  admit,  of  the  events  which  led  to  miniftry  in 
confiderable  lofs  at  home,  by  the  Royal  George,  of  the  removal  of  lord  North  and  the  other  minifters  who 
100  guns,  being  overfet  and  funk  at  Portfmouth.  This  for  fo  longtime  had  dire  died  public  meafures  in  this 
melancholy  accident,  which  happened  on  the  29th  of  kingdom.  On  this  occafion  it  was  faid  that  his  majefty 
Auguft,  was  occafioned  by  a  partial  heeh  being  given  expreffed  a  confiderable  agitation  of  mind  at  being  in 

a  manner  compelled  to  make  fuch  an  entire  change  in 
his  councils ;  for  the  members  in  oppolition  would 
form  no  coalition  with  any  of  the  old  miniftry,  the  lord 
chancellor  only  excepted.  On  the  27th  and  30th  of 


to  the  fhip,  with  a  view  to  eleanfe  and  fweeten  her ; 
but  the  guns  on  one  fide  being  removed  to.  the  othei. 
or  at  leaft  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  her  lower 
deck  ports  being  not  lafhed  in,  and  the  fhip  thwarting 


on  the  tide  with  a  fquall  from  the  north-weft,  it  filled  March  1782,  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  ap- 
with  water,  and  fhe  funk  in  the  fpace  of  about  three  pointed  full  lord  of  the  treafury  ;  lord  John  Cavendifh 


chancellor  of  the  exchequer  j  the  earl  .of  Shelburne  and 
Mr  Fox  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate  ;  lord  Camden 
prefident  of  the  council ;  the  duke  of  Richmond  mafter 
of  the  ordnance  ;  the  duke  of  Grafton  lord  privy-fealj 
admiral  Keppel  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  general 


minutes.  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  a  very  brave  and  me¬ 
ritorious  officer,  other  officers,  upwards  of  400  feamen 
and  200  women,  befides  many  children,  perifhed  in 
her. 

Thus  the  profecution  of  the  war  feemed  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  endlefs  difafters  and  difficulties  to  all  par-  Conway  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  Great 
ties.  The  fignal  defeat  above  mentioned  not  only  Britain ;  Mr  Thomas  Townfhend  fecrctary  at  war  ; 
fecured  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  effectually  from  the  at-  Mr  Burke  paymafter  of  the  forces  ;  and  colonel  Barrc 
tempts  of  the  French,  but  prevented  them  from  enter-  treafurer  of  the  navy.  Other  offices  and  honours  were 
tafning  any  other  projeCt  than  that  of  dillreffing  the  likewife  conferred  on  different  members  of  the  oppofi- 
Htrdfun’s  commerce  of  individuals.  In  the  beginning  of  May  tion  ;  and  fome  were  raifed  to  the  peerage,  particularly 
bay  and  the-an  expedition  was  undertaken  to  the  remote  and  inhof-  admiral  Keppel,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  and  Mr  Dun- 
SandTre-  P‘ta^e  regions  ofHudfon’s  Bay  ;  and  though  no  force  ning. 

duced.  exifted  in  that  place  capable  of  making  any  refiftance,.  The  firft  bufinefs  in  which  the  new  miniftry  enga-  Negocia-- 
a  74  gun  (hip  and  two  36  gun  frigates  were  employed  ged,  was  the  taking  fuch  meafures  as  were  proper  to  dons  for 
on  the  fervice.  All  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  cffeftuate  a. general  peace.  No  time  was  loft  in  the Peace- 
world  either  fled  or  furrendered  at  the  firft  fummons.  purfuit  of  this  great  objeCt,  or  in  taking  the  neceffary  , 

The  lofs  of  the  Hudfon’s  bay  company,  on  this  occafion,  fteps  for  its  attainment.  Accordingly,  the  emprefs  of 
amounted  to  500,000 1.  but  the  humanity  of  the  French  Ruffia  having  offered  her  mediation,  in  order  to  reftore 
commander  was  confpicuous  in  leaving  a  fufficient  quan-  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  Mr  fecrc- 
tity  of  provifions  and  (lores  of  all  kinds  for  the  life,  of  " 

the  Britifh  who  had  fled  at  his  approach. 

Another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to. the  Bahama  iflands,  where  a  like  eafy  con- 
queft  was  obtained.  The  ifland  of  Providence  was  de- 


tary  Fox,  within  two  days  after  his  entrance  into  of¬ 
fice,  wrote  a  letter  to  Monf.  Simolin,  the  Ruffian  mi- 
nifter  in  London,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  was 
ready  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  the  purpofe  of 
fetting  on  foot  a  treaty  of  pea*1,  on  the  terms  and  con- 


Fended  only  by  360  men,  who  being  attacked  by  5000,  ditions  of  that  which  w'as  agreed  to  in  1674  between 
could  make  no  refiftance.  A  .  very  honourable  capitu-  his  majefty  and  the  republic  of  Holland  ;  and  that,  in 

3  order 
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Order  to  facilitate  fuch  a  treaty,  he  was  willing  to  give  eluded  his  fpeech  with  obferving,  that  he  was  not  Britain.  t 

immediate  orders  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  if  the  afraid  of  his  expreffions  being  repeated  in  America  ;  *  "  *■ 

ftates-general  were  difpofed  to  agree  to  that  meafure.  there  being  great  numbers  there  who  were  of  the 

But  the  flates  of  Holland  did  not  appear  inclined  fame  opinion  with  him,  and  perceived  ruin  and  inde- 
to  a  feparate  peace  ;  nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been  pendence  linked  together.”  (,2  3 

agreeable  to  the  principles  of  found  policy,  if  they  had  If  his  lordfhip  really  was  of  opinion  that  his  orato-  Gives  occa- 
agreed  to  any  propolitions  of  this  kind.  However,  rial  powers  were  able  to  perfuade  the  Americans  out  ^lon  t*ie 

immediately  after  the  change  of  miniftry,  negociations  of  a  fyftem  for  Which  they  had  fought  fo  defperately 

for  a  general  peace  were  commenced  at  Paris.  Mr  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  he  over-ga;nft 
Grenville  was  inverted  with  full  powers  to  treat  with  rated  them.  No  obftruftion,  however,  arofe  to  the  tain. 

general  pacification.  As  early  as  November  30th 
1782,  the  articles  of  a  provifional  treaty  were  fettled 
between  Britain  and  America*.  By  thefe  it  was  ftipu-  *  See  Ame- 
lated,  that  the  people  of  the  united  Hates  fhould  con-r/i.-a'.n^Sp. 
tinue  to  enjoy,  without  moleftation,  the  right  to  take  ,684 
filh  of  every  kind  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  the^,1*^”?^, 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  that  they  fhould  fionaltreaty 
likewife  exercife  and  continue  the  fame  privilege  inwithAme- 
the  gulph  of  St  Lawrence,  and  at  every  other  place rica* 
in  the  fea,  where  the  inhabitants  ufed  heretofore  to 
fifh.  The  inhabitants  of  the  united  dates  were  likewife 
to  have  the  liberty  to  take  fifh  of  every  kind  on  fuch 
part  of  the  coaftofNewfoundland  as  Britifh  feamen  fhall 
refort  to  ;  but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  that  ifland. 


all  the  parties  at  war  ;  and  was  alfo  directed  to  propofe 
the  independency  of  the  13  United  Provinces  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  the  firft  inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  condition 
of  a  general  treaty.  Admiral  Digby  and  general  Carle- 
ton  were  alfo  directed  to  acquaint  the  American  con- 
grefs  with  the  pacific  views  of  the  Britifh  court,  and 
with  the  offer  that  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  inde¬ 
pendency  of  the  United  States. 

Butbefore  this  work  of  pacification  had  made  anycon- 
the  nwrquis  fiderable  progrefs,  the  new  miniftry  fuftained  an  irrepa- 
Rocking-  rable  lofs  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockinghr™ 
fions  new 
changes  in 
the  mini-. 


in  July  1782.  Even  before  this  event,  confiderable 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  their  want  of  union  ; 
but  the  death  of  the  nobleman  juft  mentioned  occafion- 


ed  an  abfolute  diffolution.  The  earl  of  Shelburne,  who 
fucceededhim  as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  proved  fo  dif- 
agrecable  to  fome  of  his  colleagues,  that  Mr  Fox,  lord 
John  Cavendifb,  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Frederic  Montagu, 
and  two  or  three  others,  inftantly  refigned  their  places. 
Others,  however,  though  little  attached  to  the  earl, 
kept  their  places ;  and  his  lordfhip  found  means  to  at¬ 
tach  to  his  intereft  Mr  William  Pitt,  fon  to  the  late 
earl  of  Chatham.  Though  then  in  an  early  ftage  of 
life,  that  gentleman  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly 
in  parliament,  and  was  now  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
the  office  of  chancellor.  The  feceding  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  at  great  pains  to  explain  their  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  houfe  for  taking  this  ftep.  Thefe  were  in 
general  a  fufpicion  that  matters  would  be  managed 
differently  from  the  plan  they  had  propofed  while  in 
office,  and  particularly  that  American  independence 
would  not  be  allowed :  but  this  was  pofitively  deni¬ 
ed  at  the  time  ;  and  with  truth,  as  appeared  by  the 
event.  There  appeared  indeed  a  duplicity  in  the  con¬ 
duit  of  the  earl  of  Shelburne  not  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for.  Even  after  it  had  been  intimated  by  general 
American  Carleton  and  admiral  Digby,  that  the  independence 
indepen-  of  the  united  provinces  fhould  be  granted  by  his  ma- 
jefty  jn  the  firft  inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  a  con¬ 
dition  of  a  provifional  treaty,  his  lordfhip  expreffed 
himfelf  to  the  following  purpofe  :  “  He  had  formerly 
been,  and  ftill  was  of  opinion,  that  whenever  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  America  was  acknowledged  by  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  parliament,  the' fun  of  England’s  glory  was  fet  for 
ever.  This  had  been  the  opinion  of  lord  Chatham 
and  other  able  ftatefmen ;  neverthelefs,  'as  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  he  acqui- 
efeed  in  the  meafure,  though  his  ideas  were 
He  did  not  wifh  to  fee  England’s  fun  fet  for  ever,  but 
looked  for  a  fpark  to  be  left  which  might  light  iis  up 


fit-range 
tfpeech  of 
liord  Shel- 


They  were  alfo  to  poffefs  the  privilege  of  fifhing  on 
the  coafts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  the  other  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  majefty  in  America  ;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fifhertnen  were  permitted  to  cure  and  dry  fifh  in 
any  of  the  unfettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  iflands,  and  Labrador.  But 
it  was  agreed,  that,  after  fuch  places  fhould  be  fettled, 
this  right  could  not  be  legally  put  in  practice  without- 
the  confent  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the 
ground.  It  was  accorded,  that  creditors  upon  either 
fide  fhould  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  profecu- 
tion  of  their  claims.  It  was  contra&ed  that  the  con- 
grefs  fhould  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  legiflatures 
of  the  refpe&ive  ftates,  to  provide  for  the  reftitution 
of  all  eftates  and  properties  which  had  been  confifcated, 
belonging  to  real  Britifh  fubje&s,  and  of  the  eftates 
and  properties  of  perfons  refident  in  diftridts  in  the 
poffeffion  of  his  majefty ’s  arms,  and  who  had  not  borne 
arms  againil  the  united  ftates.  It  was  refolved,  that 
perfons  of  any  other  defeription  fhould  have  free  liber¬ 
ty  to  go  to  any  part  whatfoever  of  any  of  the  thirteen 
united  ftates,  and  remain  in  it  for  twelve  months  un- 
molefted  in  their  endeavours  to  recover  fuch  of  their 
eftates,  rights,  and  properties  as  might  not  have  been 
confifcated ;  and  it  was  concerted  that  the  congrefi 
fhould  earneftly  recommend  to  the  feveral  ftates  a  re- 
vifion  of  all  adts  or  laws  regarding  the  premifes,  fo  a3 
to  render  them  perfectly  confident,  not  only  withc 
juftice  and  equity,  but  with  that  fpirit  of  conciliation 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  bleffmgs  of  peace,  fhould 
univerfally  prevail.  It  was  underftood  that  no  future 
confifcations  fhould  be  made,  nor  profecutions  com¬ 
menced  againft  any  perfon,  or  body  of  men,  on  account 


efeed  in  the  meafure,  though  his  ideas  were  different,  of  the  part  which  he  or  they  had  taken  in  the  prefent 

tj„  j:j  —  r —  tr — 1 — j>„  r.._  r — -  war  .  an(J  that  thofe  who  might  be  in’eonfinement  on 

_ _ _  ^ . 1<B . . r  fuch  a  charge,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 

a.  new  day.  He  wifhed  to  God  that  he  had  beeft  de-  treaty  in  America,  fhould  be  immediately  fet  at  liber- 
puted  to  congrefs,  that  he  might  plead  the  caufe  of  ty.  It  was  concluded  that  there  fhould  be  a  firm  and 
America  as  well  as  Britain.  He  was  convinced  that  perpetual  peace  between  his  Britannic  majefty  and  the 
the  liberties  of  the  former  were  gone  as  foon  as  the  united  ftates ;  that  all  hoftilities  by  fea  and  land  fhould 
independence  of  the  ftates  was  allowed:  and  he  con-  immediately  ceafe ;  and  that  prifoners  on  both  fides 

4  U  2  fhould 
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fhould  he  fet  at  liberty.  It  was  determined  that  his  alluded  to  in  the  prefent  treaty,  were  to  be  reftored  Britain. 

J  Britannic  majefty  Ihould  expeditioufly,  and  without  without  difficulty,  and  without  requiring  compenfa- v~“ 
committing  deftru&ion  of  any  fort,  withdraw  all  his  tion.  It  was  determined  that  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
armies,  garrifons,  and  fleets,  from  every  port,  place,  tain  ffiould  order  the  evacuation  of  the  iflands  of  St 
and  harbour  of  the  united  ftate3.  The  navigation  of  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  three  months  after  the  ratifica- 
the  river  Mifiifippi,  from  its  fource  to  the  ocean,  was  to  tion  of  the  preliminary  treaty;  and  that,  if  spofiible, 
remain  for  ever  free  and  open  to  the  fubje&s  of  Great  before  the  expiration  of  the  fame  period,  he  Ihould  re- 
Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  united  ftates.  In  fine,  linquilh  all  connexion  with  St  Lucia  in  the  Weft  In- 
it  was  agreed  in  the  event,  that  if  any  place  orterrito-  dies,  and  Goree  in  Africa,  ft  was  ftipulated  in  like 
ry  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  united  ftates,  manner,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  Ihould,  at  the  end 
Ihould  be  conquered  by  the  arms  of  either  before  the  of  three  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  or 
arrival  of  the  provifional  articles  in  America,  it  Ihould  fooner,  enter  into  the  poffefiion  of  the  iflands  of  Gre¬ 
be  reftored  without  compenfation  or  difficulty.  nada  and  the  Grenadines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St 

In  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  it  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat.  France  was  to 
was  agreed  that  Newfoundland  Ihould  remain  with  be  put  into  poffefiion  of  the  towns  and  Compton'S 
England,  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  war;  which  were  to  be  reftored  to  her  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and,  to  prevent  difputes  about  boundaries,  it  was  ac-  and  of  the  territories  which  were  to  fierve  as  depend- 
corded  that  the  French  filhery  Ihould  begin  from  Cape  encies  round  Pondicherry  and  round  Karical,  fix 
St  John  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  going  round  by  the  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty ; 
north,  Ihould  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the  and  at  the  termination  of  the  fame  term  {he  was  to  re- 
weftern  fide.  The  iflands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  {lore  the  towns  and  diftrifts  which  her  arms  might  have 
which  had  been  taken  in  September  1778,  were  ceded  taken  from  the  Englifh  or  their  allies  in  that  quarter 
in  full  right  to  France.  The  French  were  to  con-  of  the  globe.  The  prifoners  upon  each  fide  were  reci- 
tinue  to  fifh  in  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence,  conformably  procally  to  be  furrendered,  and  without  ranfom,  upon 
to  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  king  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  paying  th<?  debts 
of  Great  Britain  was  to  reftore  to  France  the  ifland  of  they  might  have  contracted  during  their  captivity. 

St  Lucia,  and  to  cede  and  guaranty  to  her  that  of  Each  crown  was  refpe&ivcly  to  reimburfe  the  films 
Tobago.  The  king  of  France  was  to  furrender  to  which  had  been  advanced  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
Great  Britain  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grena-  prifoners  by  the  country  where  they  had  been  detain- 
dines,  St  Vincent,  Dominica,  St  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  ed,  according  to  attefted  and  authentic  vouchers., 
and  Mountferrat.  The  river  of  Senegal  and  its  de-  With  a  view  to  prevent  every  difpute  and  complaint  on 
pendencies,  with  the  forts  of  St  Louis,  Podor,  Galam,  account  of  prizes  which  might  be  made  at  fea  after  the 
dtrguin,  and  Portendic,  were  to  be  given  to  France  5  figning  of  the  preliminary  articles,  it  was  mutually  fet- 
and  the  ifland  of  Goree  was  to  be  reftored  to  it.  Fort  tied  and  underftood  that  the  veffels  and  effefts  which 
James  and  the  river  Gambia  were  guarantied  to  his  might  be  taken  in  the  Channel,  and  in  the  North  feas, 

Britannic  majefty  ;  and  the  gum  trade  was  to  remain  after  thefpace  of  twelvedays,  to  be  computed  from  the 
in  the  fame  condition  as  before  the  commencement  of  ratification  of  the  prefent  preliminary  articles,  were  to 
hoftilitie9.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  to  reftore  be  reftored  upon  each  fide ;  that  the  term  ftiould  be 
to  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  all  the  eftablifiiments  one  month  from  the  Channel  and  the  North  feas,  as  far 
which  belonged  to  him  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  as  the  Canary  iflands  indufively,  whether  in  the  ocean 
on  the  coall  of  Orixa  and  in  Bengal,  with  the  liberty  or  the  Mediterranean  5  two  months  from  the  Canary 
to  furround  Chandernagor  with  a  ditch  for  draining  iflands  as  far  as  the  equinoftial  line  or  equator ;  and 
the  waters  ;  and  became  engaged  to  fecure  to  the  fub-  laftly,  five  months  without  exception  in  all  other  parts 
jefts  of  France  in  that  part  of  India,  and  on  the  coafts  of  the  world. 

of  Orixa,  Coromandel,  and  Malabar,  a  fafe,  free,  and  Thefe  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  concluded  at 
independent  trade,  either  as  private  traders,  or  under  Verfailles  on  the  20th  of  January  1783,  between  Mr 
the  dire&ion  of  a  company.  Pondicherry,  as  well  as  Alleyne  Fitzherbert,  minifter  plenipotentiary  on  the 
Karical,  was  to  be  rendered  back  to  France ;  and  his  part  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  Charles  Gravier, 

Britannic  majefty  was  to  give  as  a  dependency  round  comte  de  Vergennes,  the  minifter  plenipotentiary  on 
Pondicherry  the  two  diftrifts  of  Valanour  and  Ba-  the  part  of  the  king  of  France.  At  the  fame  time  the 
hour;  and  as  a  dependency  round  Karical,  the  four  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain \yithspain| 
^  contiguous  Magans.  The  French  were  again  to  enter  and  Spain  were  alfo  concluded  at  Verfailles  between 
into  the  poffefiion  of  Mabe,  and  of  the  Comptoir  at  Mr  Fitzherbert  and  the  comte  d’  Aranda,  the  minifter 
Surat.  The  allies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  plenipotentiary  for  the  Spanifti  monarch.  It  was  agreed 
to  be  invited  to  accede  to  the  prefent  pacification  ;  and  that  a  fincere  friendfliip  fhould  be  re-eftablilhcd  between 
the  term  of  four  months  was  to  be  allowed  them,  for  his  Britannic  majefty  and  his  Catholic  majefty,  their 
the  purpofe  of  making  their  decifion.  In  the  event  kingdoms,  ftates,  and  fubjefts  by  fea  and  land  in  all 
of  their  averfion  from  peace,  no  afiiftance  on  either  fide  parts  of  the  world.  His  Catholic  majefty  was  to  keep 
was  to  be  given  to  them.  Great  Britain  renounced  the  ifland  of  Minorca ;  and  was  to  retain  Weft  Flo- 
every  claim  with  refpeft  to  Dunkirk.  Commiffioners  rida.  Eaft  Florida  was  to  be  ceded  to  him  by  the 
were  to  be  appointed  refpettively  by  the  two  nations  king  of  Great  Britain.  Eighteen  months  from  the 
to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  their  commerce,  and  to  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  were  to 
concert  new  arrangements  of  trade  on  the  footing  of  be  allowed  to  the  fubjefts  of  the  latter  who  had  fettled 
mutual  convenience.  All  conquefls  on  either  fide,  in  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca  and  in  the  two  Floridas,  to 
any  part  of  the  world  whatfoever,  not  mentioned  nor  fell  their  eftates,  to  recover  their  debts,  and  to  tranf- 

i  port 
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port  their  perfons  and  effe&s,  without  being  retrained 
'  upon  account  of  their  religion,  or  on  any  other  pre¬ 
tence  whatfoever,  except  that  of  debts,  and  profecn- 
tions  for  crimes.  His  Britannic  majefty  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  have  the  power  to  caufe  all  the  effects 
that  might  belong  to  him  in  Eaft  Florida,  whether 
artillery  or  others,  to  be  carried  away.  The  liberty  of 
CHtting  logwood  in  a  diitridt  of  which  the  boundaries 
were  to  be  afcertained,  without  moleftation  or  diftur- 
bance  of  any  kind  whatfoever,  was  permitted  to  Great 


] 
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Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  moft  dangerous  war  in  Britain, 
which  Britain  was  ever  engaged  ;  and  in  which,  not-  L— v— * 
withstanding  the  powerful  combination  again  ft  her,  ^  ^9 
fhe  ftill  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fuperiority  to  all  her  th^war 
enemies.  At  that  time,  and  ever  fince,  it  has  appeared  more  fa- 
how  much  the  politicians  were  miftaken  who  imagined  vourable  to 
that  the  profperity  of  Britain  depended  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  on  her  colonies :  Though  for  a  number  of  years  mbs™ 
file  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  thefe  colonies,  but 
oppofed  by  them  with  all  their  force  ;  though  attack- 


Britain.  The  king- of  Spain  was  to  reftore  the  iflands  ed  at  the  fame  time  by  three  of  the  greateft  powers  in 
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of  Providence,  and  the  Bahamas,  without  exception 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when  they  were 
conquered  by  his  arm3.  All  other  conquefls  of  terri¬ 
tories  and  countries  upon  either  fide,  not  included  in 
the  prefent  articles,  were  to  be  mutually  reftored  with¬ 
out  difficulty  or  compenfation.  The  epoch  for  the 
reftitutions  to  be  made,  and  for  the  evacuations  to  take 
place,  the  regulations  for  the  releafe  of  prifoners,  and 
fior  the  ceffation  of  captures,  were  exactly  the  fame  as 
thofe  which  have  already  been  related,  as  ftipulated  in 
the  preliminary  articles  with  France. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  articles  ratified  and  laid  before 


Europe,  and  looked  upon  with  an  invidious  eye  by  all 
the  reft ;  the  damages  done  to  her  enemies  ftill  greatly 
exceeded  thofe  file  had  received-  Their  trade  by  fea 
was  almoft  ruined  ;  and  on  comparing  the  lofs  of  fhips 
on  both  fides,  the  balance  in  favour  of  Britain  was  2  8 
fhips  of  the  line  and  3  7  frigates,  carrying  in  all  near 
2000  guns.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  the  ftate 
of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  really  fuch,  that  a 
much  longer  continuance  of  the  war.  would  have  been 
impracticable.  In  the  debates,  which  were  kept  up  with  ^0, 
the  greateft  violence  on  account  of  the  peace,  Mr  Pitt  fet  Mr  Pitt’s 
forth  our  fituation  with  great  energy  and  ftrength  of  ar-  account  of^ 


vehemently  parliament,  than  the  moft  vehement  declamations  again  ft  gument.  “  Itwasinvain(hefaid)to  boaftof  the  ftrength  nation^ 
condemned  m£njfl.ry  took  place.  Never  had  the  adminiftration  of  of  our  navy;  we  had  not  more  than  100  fail  of  the  line  :  atethg 

lord  North  himfelf  been  arraigned  with  more  afperity  but  the  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  amounted  nearly  to  dufion  of 
of  language.  The  miniftry  defended  themfelves  with  140  fhips  of  the  line.  A  deftination  of  72  fhips  of  the  is  peaces 
great  refolution  ;  but  found  it  impoffible  to  avoid  the  line  was  to  have  aCted  againft  Jamaica.  Admiral  Pi- 
cenfure  of  parliament.  An  addrefs  without  any  a-  got  had  only  46  fail  to  fupport  it  ;  and  it  was  a  favou  • 
mendment  was  indeed  carried  in  the  houfe  of  lords  by  rite  maxim  of  many  members  of  the  houfe,  that  defen- 
72  to  59;  but  in  the  lower  houfe  it  was  loft  by  224  to  five  war  muft  terminate  in  certain  ruin.  It  was  not 


208.  On  the  2 1  ft  of  February,  fome  refolutions  were 
moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  lord  George  Caven- 
difti,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  were,  that  the  con- 
ceffions  made  by  Britain  were  greater  than  its  adverfa- 
rie3  had  a  right  to  expe&  ;  and  that  the  houfe  would 
take  the  cafe  of  the  American  loyalifts  into  confidera- 
tion.  The  laft  motion  indeed  his  lordfhip  confented 
to  wave ;  but  all  the  reft  were  carried  againft  miniftry 
by  207  to  190.  Thefe  proceedings,,  however,  could 
make  no  alteration  with  regard  to  the  treaty,  which 
6gg  had  already  been  ratified  by  all  the  contending  powers, 
•eace  con-  the  Dutch  only  excepted.  The  tetms  offered  them 
:luded  with  were  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1674  ;  which,  though 
he  Dutch.  t[ie  moft  advantageous  they  could  poffibly  expert,  were 
pofitively  refufed  at  that  time.  Afterwards  they  made 
an  offer  to  accept  the  terms  they  had  formerly  refufed; 
but  the  compliment  was  then  returned  by  a  refufal  on 


poffible  that  admiral  Pigot  could  have  a  died  offenfively 
againft  the  iflands  of  the  enemy;  for  lord  Rodney, 
when  flufhed  with  vi&ory,  did  not  dare  to  attack  them. 
Would  admiral  Pigot  have  recovered  by  arms  what 
the  miniflers  had  regained  by  negociation?  With  a  fu- 
perior  fleet  againft  him,  and  in  its  fight,  is  it  to  be 
conceived  that  he  could  have  retaken  Grenada,  Domi¬ 
nica,  St  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat?  On  the- 
contrary,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Weft  Indies  muft  have  terminated  in  the 
lofs  of  Jamaica  ? 

“  In  the  eaft,  it  was  true  that  the  fervices  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hughes  had  been  highly  extolled  ;  but  he  could 
only  be  commended  for  a  merely  defen  five  refiftance. 
Victory  feemed  to  be  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  he  had 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  difembarkation  of  a  power¬ 
ful  European  armament  which  had  joined  itfelf  to 


the  part  of  Britain.  When  the  preliminary  articles  Hyder  Ally,  and  threatened  the  defolation  of  the  Car- 


were  fettled  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
fufpenfion  of  arms  took  place  with  Holland  alfo  ;  but 
though  the  definitive  arrangements  with  the  other 
powers  were  finally  concluded  by  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  preliminary  arti¬ 
cles  were  fettled  with  Holland.  The  terms  were  a  ge¬ 
neral  reftitution  of  all  places  taken  on  both  fides  during 
the  war,  excepting  only  the  fettlement  of  Negapatnam 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  was  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Britain,  unlefs  an  equivalent  was  given  on  the  part 
of  Holland.  The  navigation  of  the  eaftern  feas  was 
to  remain  free  and  unmolefted  to  all  the  Britifti  {hipping. 


natief.  At  home  and  in  our  own  feas  the  fleets  of  f  See 
the  enemy  would  have  been  nearly  double  to  our3. 

We  might  have  feized  the  intervals  of  their  cruize,  and 
paraded  the  channel  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  that  pa¬ 
rade  would  have  only  ferved  to  difgrace  us.  It  was  . 
yet  the  only  atchievement  in  our  power  ;  for  to  have 
hazarded  an  engagement  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  furrender  of  the  kingdom. 

“  Neither,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  ftate  of  our  army 
to  be  confidered  as  formidable.  New  levies  could  not  be 
raifed  in  a  depopulated  country.  We  might  fend  upon 
offenfive  fcheme  five  or  fix  thoufand  men :  and  what 


The  other  articles  concerned  only  the  exchange  of  expedition  could  be  excited  by  a  force  of  this  kind  t 
prifoners,  and  fuch  other  matters  as  are  corrunou  to  all  To  have  withdrawn  troops  from  America  was  a  criti- 
treatits.  cal  game.  There  were  no  tranfports  in  which  they 
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might  be  embarked ;  and  if  it  had  been  poffible  to  given  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Sayre.  From  certain  clrcum- 
J  embark  them,  in  what  miraculous  manner  were  they  fiances,  however,  it  appeared,  that  there  undoubtedly 


to  be  protedled  againft  the  fleets  of  the  enemy? 


were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  wifhed  if  pofiible  to 


‘  As  to  our  finances,  they  were  melancholy.  Let  the  deftroy  the  national  ftrength  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 


iminenfe  extent  of  our  debts  be  weighed ;  let  our  re- 
fources  be  confidered;  and  let  us  then  afk,  what  would 
have  been  the  confequence  of  the  protraftion  of  the 


render  it  impoffible  for  us  to  make  head  againft  the 
attempts  of  our  enemies.  On  the  8th  of  December 
1776,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  ropehoufe  of  the  dock- 
war  ?  It  would  have  endangered  the  bankruptcy  of  yard  at  Portfmouth,  which  totally  confumed  it,  but  g 
public  faith;  and  this  bankruptcy,  it  is  obvious,  if  it  without  doing  any  very  material  damage.  For  fome  Heightened 
had  come  upon  us,  might  have  diffolved  all  the  ties  of  time  the  affair  paffed  as  an  accident ;  but  in  clearing  by  a  fire 

- » - -  --a  - 1  away  the  rubbifh,  a  tin-box  was  found  with  a  wooden  at 

bottom,  containing  matches  which  had  been  lighted,  moul  * 
and  underneath  was  a  veffel  with  fpirit  of  wine :  how¬ 
ever,  the  fire  not  having  been  properly  fupplied  with 
air,  had  extinguifhed  of  itfelf  before  it  touched  the 
fpirit  of  wine.  Had  it  catched  fire,  all  the  ftores  ir 


government,  and  have  operated  to  the  general  ruin. 

“To  accept  the  peace  on  the  terms  already  related, 
or  to  continue  the  war,  was  the  only  alternative  in  the 
power,  of  minifters.  Such  was  the  ultimatum  of  France. 
At  the  fame  time,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remember¬ 
ed,  that  the  peace  obtained  was  better  than  could  have 


been  expe&ed  from  the  lownefs  of  our  condition.  We  the  ftorehoufe,  fufficient  to  rig  out  50  fail  of  men  of 


had  acknowledged  the  American  independence;  but 
what  was  that  but  an  empty  form  ?  We  had  ceded  Flo¬ 
rida  ;  but  had  we  not  obtained  the  iflands  of  Provi- 


war,  would  have  been  deftroyed.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1777,  a  fire  happened  at  Briftol,  which  And 
confumed  fix  or  feven  warehoufes  ;  and  by  the  finding  ftol. 
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dence  and  the  Bahamas  ?  We  had  granted  an  extent  of  machines  fimilar  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  it  was 
of  fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland;  but  had  we  evident  that  the  fire  had  not  been  accidental.  The 
not  eftablilhed  an  exclnfive  right  to  the  moft  valuable  terror  of  the  public  was  now  greatly  increafed,  and 


banks  ?  We  had  reftored  St  Lucia,  and  given  up  To¬ 
bago  ;  but  had  we  not  regained  Grenada,  Dominica, 
St  Chriftopher’s,  Nevis,  and  Montferrat?  And  had  we 
not  refcued  Jamaica  from  inevitable  danger.  In  Africa 
we  had  given  Gorte  ;  but  Goree  was  the  grave  of  our 
countrymen;  and  we  had  fecured  Fort  James  and  the 


the  moft  violent  accufations  againft  each  other  were 
thrown  out  by  the  minifterial  and  popular  parties. 

On  this  point,  however,  they  foon  came  to  a  right 
underftanding,  by  the  difcovery  of  the  author  of  all  ^ 
this  mifchief.  This  was  one  James  Aitken,  alias  The  incen 
John  the  Painter,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  Having  diary  difco*  j| 


river  Gambia,  the  belt  and  the  moft  healthy  fettlement.  been  from  his  early  years  accuftomed  to  a  vagrant  vtred' 


In  Europe  we  had  relinquifhed  Minorca;  but  Minorca 
is  not  tenible  in  war,  and  in  peace  it  muft  be  fupport- 
ed  at  a  ruinous  expence.  We  had  permitted  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  :  but  Dunkirk  could 
only  be  an  objeft  when  (hips  of  a  far  inferior  draught 
to  the  prefent  were  in  ufe  ;  the  change  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  naval  war  had  taken  away  its  importance.  In 
the  Eaft  Indies  ceflions  had  been  made  ;  but  let  it  be 
remarked  that  thefe  ceflions  are  inconfiderable  in  them- 
felves,  and  could  not  be  protefted  by  us  in  the  event 
of  hoftilities.  I11  fine,  it  was  objected,  that  we  had 
abandoned  the  unhappy  loyalifts  to  their  implacable 
enemies.  What  is  this  but  to  impute  to  congrefs  by 
anticip'ation  a  violence  which  common  decency  forbids 
us  to  expedt  ?  But  let  it  be  confidered,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  aflifting  thefe  unfortunate  men  would  not  have 
jnftified  minifters  to  have  continued  the  war.  And  let 


it" be  confidered,  that  a  continuation  of  the  war  would  client  in  the  conftrudlion  of  his  machines,  he  muft  cer- 


life,  to  which  indeed  his  profeflion  naturally  led  him, 
he  had  gone  through  many  different  adventures.  He 
had  enlifted  as  a  foldier,  deferted,  and  when  pinched 
by  want  made  no  fcruple  of  betaking  himfclf  to  the 
highway  or  committing  thefts.  Having  traverfed  a 
great  part  of  America,  he  there  imbibed  the  preju¬ 
dices  againft  Britain  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  at  laft 
took  the  extraordinary  refolution  of  fingly  overturning 
the  whole  power  of  the  nation.  This  he  was  to  ac- 
complifh  by  fetting  on  fire  the  dockyards  at  Portf¬ 
mouth  and,  Plymouth,  and  afterwards  the  principal 
trading  towns  of  the  nation.  With  this  view,  he  in- 
fpedled  with  the  utmoft  care  thofe  docks  and  other 
places  on  which  his  attempts  were  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  learn  with  what  care  they  were  guarded.  This  he 
found  ,in  general  as  negligent  as  he  could  wifti  ;  and 
indeed  had  he  not  been  fome  way  or  other  very  defi-* 


not  have  procured  them  any  certain  indemnity.  The 
accumulation  of  our  diftreffes  muft  have  added  to  theirs. 
A  year  or  two  hence,  harder  terms  of  peace  might 
have  been  forced  upon  our  acceptance.  Their  fate 
then  muft  have  been  defperate  indeed !  But  as  matters 
were  now  fitnated,  there  were  hopes  of  mercy  and  re¬ 
conciliation.” 

Having  thus  given  as  full  an  account  as  our  limits 
would  allow  of  the  great  national  events  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  we  (hall  now  give  a  detail 
of  fome  others,  which  though  of  fulficient  importance 
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tainly  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief :  for  as  his 
attempts  were  always  difcovered  by  finding  his  ma¬ 
chines,  it  wras  apparent  that  he  had  met  with  abundance 
of  opportunities. 

For  fome  time  the  affair  at  Portfmouth  paffed,  as  He  is  ap- 
has  already  been  mentioned,  for  an  accident.  It  w'as  prehended, 
foon  recolledled,  however,  that  a  perfon  had  been \j 
fcen  loitering  about  the  rope  houfe,  and  had  even  been6' 
locked  up  one  night  in  it  ;  that  he  had  worked  as  a 
painter,  and  taken  frequent  opportunities  of  getting 
into  that  houfe,  & c.  Thefe  circumftances  exciting 


to  deferve  notice,  could  not  without  interrupting  the  fufpicion  that  he  was  the  incendiary,  he  was  traced  to 
-A  general  narrative.  It  has  repeatedly  been  obferved,  that  thro’  different  places,  and  at  laft  found  in  a  prifon ;  to  which 
diftruft  and  the  violence  of  parties,  a  general  temper  of  diftruft  and  he  had  been  committed  for  a  burglary.  On  his  ex- 

treachery- 
prevailed 
during  the  ’ 


f  fufpicion  took  place  throughout  the  nation,  infomuch 
that  the  moft  improbable  ftories  with  refpedl  to  indi- 
i  viduals  began  to  gain  credit,  of  which  an  inftance  was 


amination,  however,  he  behaved  with  fuch  affurance 
and  apparent  confcioufntfs  of  innocence,  as  almoft 
difconcerted  thofe  wh©  were  authorifed.  At  laft 

he 
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Britain,  he  was  deceived  into  a  confeffion  by  another  pain- 
ter,  who  was  likewife  an  American,  and  pretended 
to  compafiionate  his  cafe.  Thus  evidence  was  pro¬ 
cured  againft  him,  but  he  ftill  maintained  his  charafter 
to  the  very  laft;  rejefting  and  invalidating  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  falfe  friend,  on  account  of  his  bafenefs 
and  treachery.  He  received  his  fentence  with  great 
fortitude  ;  but  at  length  not  only  confefled  his  guilt, 
but  left  fome  direftions  for  preventing  the  dock-yards 
and  magazines  from  being  expofed  to  the  like  danger 
in  time  to  come. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  whole  of  this  alarm  of 
treafon  and  American  incendiaries  was  owing  to  the 
political  euthufiafm  of  a  .wretched  vagabond.  Still, 
however,  it  appeared  that  the  French  court  were  very 
well  acquainted  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
ftate  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  movements  of  our  fqua- 
drons,  which  ought  by  all  means  to  have  been  kept 
itelligence  fecrct-  Thefe  treacherous  proceedings  were  firft  de¬ 
tected  in  the  month  of  June  1780.  One  Ratclifte, 
•eyeV from  m a r  o f  a  cutter,  gave  information  that  he  had  been 
iricain  to  hired  by  one  Mr  Rogere  to  carry  packets  to  Franee, 

5  French  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  20 1.  each  time,  and  to 
have  100 1.  befides  at  a  certain  period.  Apprehending 
at  laft,  however,  that  lie  might  incur  fome  danger  by 
continuing  this  employment,  he  gave  information  of 
what  was  going  on  to  one  Mr  Steward,  a  merchant 
at  Sandwich,  by  whom  his  laft  packet  was  carried  to 
the  feef'etary  of  llate*  After  being  opened  and 
fealed  up  again,  it  was  returned*  and  he  was  direfted 
to  carry  it  to  France  as  formerly.  This  was.  the  fate 
of  feveral  fucceeding  packets,  though  it  was  fome 
time  before  Ratcliffe  faw  the  principal  party  concern¬ 
ed.  At  laft  this  was  accompliihed  by  his  complain¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Rogere  that  he  had  not  been  paid  the  1  ool. 
according  to  promife.  A  meeting  being  thus  pro¬ 
cured,  it  was  found  that  the  perfon  who  gave  intelli- 
Motte  Sence  t0  t^ie  enerny  was  one  M.  Henry  de  la  Motte, 
trench-’  a  French  gentleman  then  redding  in  London.  On 
m,  ap-  fearehing  his  houfe,  no.  papers  of  any  confequence 
ihcnded  were  found  ;  but  on  his  arrival,  he.  being  abfent  when 
j?1®11  the  mefiengers  firft  arrived,  he  threw  fome  out  of  his 
pocket,  unperceived  by  any  body,  as  he  thodght. 
The  papers,  however,  were  taken  up  by  the  meffen- 
gers,  and  gave  plain  indications  not  only  of  a  treafon- 
I  able  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  but  that  he  was 

L  connefted  with  one  Henry  Lutterloh,  Efq;  a  Ger- 

•  man,  who  then  refided  at  Wickham  near  Eortfmouth. 

This  perfon  being  alfo  apprehended,  not.  only  made  a 
full  discovery  of  the  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
France,  but  gave  abundant  proofs  of  himfelf  being 
one  of  the  moft  depraved  and  hardened  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  loft;  to  every  fenfation  excepting  the  defire  of 
accumulating  wealth.  His  evidence,-  however,  and 
other  ilrong  circumftances,  were  fufficient  to  convict 
M.  de  la  Motte,  who  was  accordingly  executed,  tho’ 
the  king  remitted  that  dreadful  part  of  his  fentence 
of  having  his  heart  taken  out  alive,  &c.  During  his 
trial,  and  on  every  other  occafion,  he  behaved  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  ftiowed  him  to  be  an  accompliihed  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  not  only  excited  the  compaffion,  but  the 
admiratign  of  every  one  who  faw  him. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  only  one  other 
pterfon  was. detected  in. any  aft  of  treafon  and  he  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  aftuated  merely  by  mercenary  mo-  Britain. 

tives,  though  La  Motte  and  John  the  Painter  proba-  — - ‘ 

bly  afted  from  principle.  This  ^as  one  David  Tyrie,  Dav;| Ty„ 
a  native  of  Edinburgh.  Having  been  bred  in  the  He,  a  Scotf- 
mercantile  line,  and  engaged  in  a  number  of  fpecula-  man,  ap- 
tions  with  a  view  to  gain  money,  in  all  of  which  he  prehended, 
difeovered  confiderable  abilities,  he  at  laft  engaged  in  ^efured'* 
the  dangerous  one  of  conveying  intelligence  to  the  for  corre- 
French  of  the  (hips  of  war  fitted  out  in  Britain,  the  fponding 
time  of  their  failing,  &c.  For  this  he  was  appre-  with  the 
hended  in  February  1782.  The  difeovery  was  made  Erench* 
by  means  of  one  Mrs  Afkew,  who  paffed  for  his  wife, 
having  delivered  a  bundle  of  papers  in  a  hurry  to  a 
fchool-miftrefs,  and  defiring  her  not  to  (how  them  to 
any  body.  Iuftead  of  this,  however,  fhe  not  only  in.r 
fpefted  them  herfelf,  but  ftiowed  them  to  another,  by 
whom  they  were  fent  to  the  fecretary  at  war.  By  this, 
and  another  packet  difeovered  by  William  James,  who.' 
had  been  employed  to  carry  it  to  France,  Tyrie  was 
convifted  and  executed  in  the  mouth  of  Auguft  1  782. 

He  behaved  with  great  refolution,  and  at  laft  ftiowed 
lather  an  indecent  levity  aud  unconcern,  by  laughing 
at  the  place  of  execution.  The  fentence  not  only  took 
place  iu  the  dreadful  manner  appointed  by  law,  but 
the  crowd  behaved  with  the  moft  fhameful  and  unex-  yoo 
arnpled  barbarity.  “  Such  (fay  the  accounts  of  his  Barbarity- 
execution)  being  the  Jingular  conduct  of  many  who  of  the 
were  near  the  body,  that  happy  was  he  who  could  cr°'v  1 
procure  a  finger,  or  fome  veftige  of  the  criminal  I” — ifacxew 
This  unhappy  man,  while  in  prifon,  had,  with  his  tion. 
companions,  contrived  a  method  of  effefting,  their 
efcape,  by  working  through  a  brick  wall  three  feet 
thick,  and  covering  the  hole  with  a  plank  coloured 
like  the  bricks  ;  but  the  fcheme  was  difeovered  by  the 
imprudence  of  Tyrie  himfelf  aflting  the  keeper  how 
thick  the  wall  wasr 

On  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  notwithftanding  the 
excefiive  altercation  and  virulence  of  parties,  which 
even  went,  to  fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  duels  between 
fome  members  of  parliament,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  entertained  any  defigns  againft  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation.  The  one 
feem  to  have  regarded  its  honour  too  much,  aud  been 
inclined  to  facrifice  even  its  exiftence  to  that  favourite 
notion  ;  the  other  perhaps  regarded  the  national,  ho¬ 
nour  too  little ;  as  indeed  no  advantageous  idea  could 
have  been  formed  of  the  fpirit  of  a  nation  which  could 
fubmit  to  grant  its  colonies  independence  without  any 
ftruggle..  The  event,  however,  has  ftiown  that  the  7or 
lofs  of  the  colonies,  fo  far  from  being  a  difadvantage,  . 

has  been  the  very  reverfe.  The  commerce  of  Britain,  ftate  0f  0 
inftead  of  being  dependent  on  America,  has  arrived  at  Great  Bri« 
a  much  greater  height  than  ever,  while  the  confequent  tain, 
increafe  of  wealth  may,  it  is  hoped,  in  time  enable  the 
nation  to  free  itfelf  from  that  enormous  debt,  great 
part  of  which  has  been  contrafted, .  firft  in  defending, 
and  then  attempting  to  conquer  the  colonies. 

Ne<w- Britain,  a  large  country  of  North  America, 
called  alfo  Terra  Labrador,  has  Hudfon’s  bay  and 
ftrait,  on  the  north  and  weft  ;  Canada  and  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  on  the  foutli ;  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on 
the  eaft.  It  is  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain,  but  yields  only 
Ikins  and  furs.  The  following  is  the  beft  defeription 
of  this  country  that  hath  yet  appeared.  It  was  drawn. 

tvp. 
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Britain,  up  by  the  commander  of  the  Otter  (loop,  and  commit* 

' - -  ideated  to  the  royal  fociety  by  the  honourable  Daines 

Vof  LXIv!  Barrington  in  1 774. 

p.372.  “  There  is  no  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  fo  little 

known  as  the  immenfe  country  of  Labrador.  So  few 
have  viiited  the  northern  parts  of  this  vaft  country,  that 
almoft  from  the  ftraits  of  Belleifle  until  you  come  to 
the  entrance  to  Hudfon’s  bay,  for  more  than  ten  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude,  no  chart  which  can  give  any  tole¬ 
rable  idea  of  the  coaft  hath  been  hitherto  formed. 
The  barrennefs  of  the  country  explains  why  it  has  been 
fo  feldom  frequented.  Here  avarice  has  but  little  to 
feed  on. 

“  Perhaps,  without  an  immoderate  lhare  of  vanity,  I 
may  venture  to  prefume,  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been, 
which  is  to  the  latitude  of  59.  10.  the  draught  which 
I  have  been  able  to  form  is  by  much  the  beft  of  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  made. 

“  Others  have  gone  before  me  bleft  with  abilities 
fuperior  to  mine,  and  to  whom  I  hope  to  be  thought 
equal  only  in  affiduity.  But  I  had  advantages  of  which 
they  were  deftitute  :  with  a  fmall  veffel,  and  having  an 
Indian  with  me,  who  knew  every  rock  and  fhoal  upon 
the  coaft,  I  was  enabled  to  be  accurate  in  my  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  thefe  are  the  reafons  why  I  deem  my  own 
Iketch  preferable  to  all  others. 

“  As  this  country  is  one  of  the  moft  barren  in  the 
whole  world,  fo  its  fea-coaft  is  the  moft  remarkable. 
Bordered  by  innumerable  iflands,  and  many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  a  confiderable  dlftance  from  the  main  land,  a  (hip 
of  burden  would  fail  a  great  way  along  the  coaft  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  form  any  notion  of  its  true  fitua- 
tion. 

“  Hence  it  is  that  all  charts  of  it  have  been  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  erroneous  ;  and  hence  arofe  thofe  opinions  that 
Tome  of  the  inlets  extended  a  vaft  diftance  into  the 
country,  if  not  quite  into  the  fea  of  Hudfon’s  bay. 

“  Davis’s  inlet,  which  lias  been  fo  much  talked  of, 
•is  not  20  leagues  from  the  entrance  of  it  to  its  extre¬ 
mity. 

“  The  navigation  here  is  extremely  hazardous. 
'Towards  the  land,  the  fea  is  covered  with  large  bo¬ 
dies  and  broken  pieces  of  ice  ;  and  the  farther  you  go 
northward,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  you  meet  with. 

“  Some  of  thofe  mafles,  which  the  feamen  call  ijlands 
of  ice ,  are  of  a  prodigious  magnitude  ;  and  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  fwim  two  thirds  under  water.  You 
will  frequently  fee  them  more  than  100  feet  above  the 
Turface  ;  and  to  fhips  in  a  ftbrm,  or  in  thick  weather, 
nothing  can  be  more  terrible. 

“  Thofe  prodigious  pieces  of  ice  come  from  the 
north,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  formed  by  the  freezing 
of  cataracts  upon  the  lands  about  Eaft  Greenland  and 
the  pole.  As  foon  as  the  feverity  of  the  winter  begins 
to  abate,  their  immenfe  weight  breaks  them  from  the 
fhore,  and  they  are  driven  to  the  fouthward.  To  the 
miferable  inhabitants  of  Labrador  their  appearance 
upon  the  coaft  ferves  as  a  token  of  the  approach  of 
fummer. 

“  This  vaft  traft  of  land  is  extremely  barren,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  furface  is  e- 
very  where  uneven  and  covered  with  large  ftones,  fome 
of  which  are  of  amazing  dimenfions.  There  are  few 
-  fprings  ;  yet  throughout  the  country  there  are  prodi¬ 
gious  chains  of  lakes  or  ponds,  which  are  produced  by 
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the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  Thefe  ponds  B 
abound  in  trout,  but  they  are  very  fmall.  — 

“  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  level  land.  It  is  a  coun¬ 
try  foimed  of  frightful  mountains,  and  unfruitful  val¬ 
leys.  The  mountains  are  almoft  devoid  of  every  fort 
of  herbage.  A  blighted  flirub  and  a  little  mofs  is  fome- 
times  to  be  feen  upon  them,  but  in  general  the  bare 
rock  is  all  you  behold.  The  valleys  are  full  of  crooked 
low  trees,  fueh  as  the  different  pines,  fpruce,  birch, 
and  a  fpecies  of  cedar.  Up  fome  of  the  deep  bays,  and 
not  far  from  the  water,  it  is  faid,  however,  there  are  a 
few  fticks  of  no  inconfiderable  fize.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  prodigious  heap 
of  barren  rocks. 

“  The  climate  is  extremely  rigorous.  There  is  but 
little  appearance  of  fummer  before  the  middle  of  July; 
and  in  September  the  approach  of  winter  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  winters  within 
thefe  few  years,  have  been  lefs  fevere  than  they  have 
been  known  heretofore.  The  caufe  of  fuch  an  altera¬ 
tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  difcover. 

“  All  along  the  coaft  there  are  many  rivers  that 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea,  yet  there  are  but  few  of 
any  confideration  ;  and  you  muft  not  imagine  that  the 
large  ft  are  any  thing  like  what  is  generally  underftood 
by  a  river.  Cuftom  has  taught  us  to  give  them  this 
appellation  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  nothing 
more  than  broad  brooks  or  rivulets.  As  they  are  only- 
drains  from  the  ponds,  in  dry  weather  they  are  every 
where  fordable  ;  for,  running  upon  a  folid  rock,  they 
become  broad  without  having  a  bed  of  any  depth  be¬ 
low  the  furface  of  the  banks. 

“  The  fuperficial  appearance  of  this  country  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable.  What  may  be  hidden  in  its 
bowels,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fuggeft  :  probably  it  may 
produce  fome  copper  ;  the  rocks  in  many  places  are 
impregnated  with  an  ore  of  that  refemblance.  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  horny  fubftance,  which  is  extremely  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  which  will  fcale  out  into  a  multitude  of  fmall 
lheets,  is  often  found  amidft  the  ftones  ;  there  are  both 
black  and  white  of  this  fort,  but  the  black  is  the  moft 
rare.  It  has  been  tried  in  fire,  but  feems  to  be  noways 
affedted  by  heat. 

“  The  fpecies  of  wood  here  are  not  very  various : 
excepting  a  few  fhrubs  which  have  as  yet  received  no 
name  from  the  Europeans,  the  principal  produce  of  the 
-country  is  the  different  forts  of  fpruce  and  pine.  Of 
thefe,  even  in  the  more  fouthern  parts,  there  is  not  a- 
bundance  ;  as  you  advance  northwards  they  gradually 
diminiffi  ;  and  by  the  time  you  arrive  at  the  60th  degree 
of  latitude,  the  eye  is  not  delighted  with  any  fort  of 
herbage.  Here  the  wretched  refidents  build  their  mi¬ 
ferable  habitations  with  the  bones  of  whales.  If  ever 
they  cheer  their  aching  limbs  with  a  fire,  they  gather 
a  few  fticks  from  the  fea  fhore,  which  have  probably 
been  waffied  from  Norway  or  Lapland.  Here  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fnow  remains  upon  the  land  throughout 
the  year. 

“  Although  the  winter  here  is  fo  exceffively  rigid, 
in  fummer  the  heat  is  fometimes  difagreeable  ;  and  in 
that  feafon  the  weather  is  very  moderate,  and  remark¬ 
ably  ferene.  It  is  but  feldom  foggy,  fpeaking  compa¬ 
ratively,  between  this  and  Newfoundland  ;  nor  are  you 
fo  frequently  liable  to  thofe  deftruitive  gales  of  wind 
which  vifit  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
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Etiwnnicus  «  It  is  in  general  high  land,  and  fometimes  you  ral  chara&er.  In  Ward’s  account  of  clubs,  we  are  told,  Britton. 
Britton  meet  mounta*ns  °f  an  aftonifhing  height ;  you  are  that  “  Britton’s  was  firft  begun,  or  at  kaft  confirmed, 

»,  -  v  '  ‘  alfo  frequently  prefented  with  profpe&s  that  are  really  by  Sir  Roger  L’Eftrange,  a  very  mufical  gentleman  ; 

awful,  and  extremely  romantic.  and  that  the  attachment  of  Sir  Roger  and  other  inge- 

“  The  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  are  called  EJki-  nious  gentlemen,  lovers  of  the  mufes,  to  Britton,  arofe 
tnaux  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  whom,  fee  the  article 
Eskimaux. 

BR1TANNICUS,  fon  to  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Meffalina,  was  excluded  from  the  empire  after  his  fa- 


from  the  profound  regard  he  had  in  general  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  literature.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  meeting 
was  the  firlt  of  the  kind,  and  the  undoubted  parent  of 
fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  concerts  in  London.  Ward, 


ther  had  married  Agrippina  ;  who  put  her  fon  Nero  who  was  his  cotemporary,  fays,  that  at  the  firft  infti- 


i  the  throne,  and  caufed  Britannicus  to  be  poifoned, 
A.  D.  55. 

Britannicus,  an  Italian,  one  of  the  beft  humanifts 
of  the  15th  century,  was  born  at  Brefcia.  He  publifh- 
ed  notes  on  Perfius,  Juvenal,  Terence,  Statius,  andO- 
vid.  He  died  in  1510. 

BRITE,  or  Bright,  in  hufbandry.  Wheat,  bar- 


tution  of  it,  his  concert  was  performed  in  his  own 
houfe,  whiph  is  thus  deferibed.  “  On  the  ground  floor 
was  a  repoiitory  for  fmall-coal :  over  that  was  the  con¬ 
cert  room,  which  was  very  long  and  narrow  ;  and  had 
a  ceiliiig  fo  low,  that  a  tall  man  could  but  juft  ftand 
upright  in  it.  The  flairs  to  this  room  were  011  the  out- 
fide  of  the  houfe,  and  could  fcarce  be  afeended  without 


ley,  or  any  other  grain,  is  faid  to  brite ,  when  it  grows  crawling.  The  houle  itfelf  was  very  old  and  low  built, 


over  ripe  and  {hatters. 

BRITTANY,  or  Bretagne,  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
vince  of  France,  which  is  150  miles  in  length,  and 
1 12  in  breadth.  It  is  a  peninfula,  furrounded  on  ajl 
Tides  by  the  ocean,  except  on  the  eaft  where  it  joins 
to  Anjou,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  Poitou.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  upper  and  lower  ;  and  therein  are  large 
forefts.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  by  reafon  of  the 


and  in  yvery  refpeft  fo  mean  as  to  be  a  fit  habitation 
only  for  a  very  poor  man.”  Notwithftandiug  all  this 
manfion,  defpicable  as  it  may  feem,  attracted  to  it  as 
polite  an  audience  as  ever  the  opera  did.  At  thefe 
concerts  Dr  Pepufch,  Mr  Handel,  Mr  Baniiler,  Mr 
Henry  Needier,  and  other  capital  matters,  were  per¬ 
formers.  At  the  firft  inftitution  of  this  club,  it  is 
certain  Britton  would  receive  110  gratuity  whatever  from 


many  harbours  on  its  coafts.  It  was  united  to  the  his  guefts,  and  was  offended  when  ever  any  was  offer- 
crown  of  France  in  1532.  Rennes  is  the  capital  ed  him.  According  to  fome,  however,  he  departed 
town.  from  this ;  and  the  rules  were,  Britton  found  the  in- 


BRITTLENESS,  that  quality  of  bodies  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  they  are  denominated  brittle ,  or  which 
fubjects  them  to  be  eafily  broken  by  preffure  or  per- 
cuflion. 

Brittle  bodies  are  extremely  hard  ;  a  very  fmall  per- 


ftruments,  the  fubfeription  was  10  s.  a  year,  and  they 
had  coffee  at  a  penny  a  difh.  The  Angularity  of  his 
charafter,  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  colledtions 
he  made,  induced  fufpicions  that  Britton  was  not  the 
man  he  feemed  to  be.  Among  other  groundlefs  con- 
cufiion  exerts  a  force  on  them  equivalent  to  the1  great-  jedtures,  his  mufical  affembly  was  thought  by  fome  to 
eft  preffure,  and  thus  may  eafily  break  them.  This  be  only  a  cover  for  feditious  meetings ;  by  others,  for 
effedt  is  particularly  remarkable  in  glafs  fuddenly  cool-  magical  purpofes ;  and  Britton  himfelf  was  taken  for 
ed,  the  brittlenefs  of  which  is  thereby  much  increafed.  an  atheift,  a  prefbyterian,  a  Jefuit,  &c.  The  circum- 
Tin,  though  in  itfelf  tough,  gives  a  brittlenefs  to  all  ftances  of  this  man’s  death  are  not  lefs  remarkable  than 
the  other  metals  when  mixed  therewith.  The  brittle-  thofe  of  his  life.  There  lived  at  that  time  one  Samuel 
nef3  of  glafs  has  been  faid  to  arife  from  the  heteroge-  Honeyman,  a  blackfmith  by  trade,  who  became  very 
neity  of  the  parts  whereof  it  is  compofed,  as  fait  and  famous  for  a  faculty  which  he  poffdkd  of  fpeaking  as 
fand  can  never  bind  fufficiently  together :  but  this  can-  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  fome  dill  ant  part  of  the 
not  be  the  cafe  ;  for  the  pure  calce3  of  metals,  or  any  houfe  where  he  ftood  ;  in  fliort,  he  was  one  of  thofe 
other  Ample  fubftances  when  vitrified,  become  brittle  men  called  Ventrilequi* ,  i.e.  thofe  that  fpeak  from  *  gee  jren. 
alfo.  In  timbers,  brittlenefs  feems  to  be  connected  their  bellies.  One  Robe,  an  acquaintance  of  Britton’s,  tritoquifm. 
with  durability ;  the  more  brittle  any  fort  of  wood  is,  was  foolifh  enough  to  introduce  this  man,  unknown, 
r"’  '  "  to  Britton,  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  terrifying  him  ;  and 

he  fucceeded  in  it.  Honeyman,  without  moving  his 
lips,  or  feeming  to  fpeak,  announced,  as  from  afar  off, 
the  death  of  Britton  within  a  few  hours,  with  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  the  only  way  to  avert  his  doom  was  for 
him  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediately  and  fay  the  Lordfs 
up  in  a  ftable,  next  door  to  the  little  gate  of  St  John  prayer :  the  poor  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  went  home 
of  Jerufalem,  on  Clerkenwell-green,  which  he  converted  and  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  died,  leaving 
—  ~  his  friend  Mr  Robe  to  enjoy  the  fruifs  of  his  mirth. 

This  happened  in  September  1714.  Britton  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  large  colledtion  of  books,  mufic,  and  mufi¬ 
cal  inftruments.  Of  the  former  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was 
1  confiderable  purchafer.  His  colledtion  of  mufic, 
noftly  pricked  by  himfelf, and  very  neatly,  fold  for  near 
L.  igo.  In  the  Britifh*  Mufeum  there  is  a  painting  of 
him  taken  from  the  life.  A  mezzotinto  print  was  ta- 


the  more  durable  it  is  found.  Thus  oak  is  of  very 
long  duration  ;  while  beech  and  birch,  as  being  tough, 
prefently  rot,  and  are  of  little  fervice  in  building. 

BRITTON  (Thomas),  the  famous  mufical  fmall- 
coal-man,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamp- 
tonlhire.  He  ferved  his  time  in  London,  where  he  fet 


into  a  houfe.  Here  getting  acquainted  with  Dr  Ga- 
renciers,  his  near  neighbour,  he  became  an  excellent 
chemift,  conftrudtfng  a  moveable  laboratory  wdiicli  was 
much  admired  by  all  who  faw  it.  His  (kill  in  mufic  was 
noways  inferiqr  to  that  in  chemiftry,  either  in  the 
theory  or  practice  :  he  had  for  many  years  a  well  fre¬ 
quented  mufical  club,  meeting  at  his  own  little  cell  j 
and  was  as  well  refpedted  as  known  by  perfons  of  the 


firft  quality  ;  being,  above  all,  a  valuable  man  in  his  mo-  ken  -from  this  pidture,  for  which  Mr  Hughes  (author 
Vol.  III.  Part  II.  4  X  of 
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Briva  of  the  fiege  of  Damafcus,  and  a  frequent  performer  at 
Broach  Britton’s  concerts)  wrote  the  following  lines ; 

■— V— '  Tho’  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 

Did  gentle  peace  and  arts  unpurchas’d  dwell ; 

Well  pleas’d,  Apollo  thither  led  his  train, 

And  mufic  warbled  in  her  fweeteft  ltrain. 

Cyllenius  fo,  as  fables  tell,  and  Jove, 

Came  willing  guefts  to  poor  Philemon’s  grove. 

Let  ufelefs  pomp  behold,  and  blulh  to  find 
So  low  a  ftation,  fuch  a  lib’ral  mind. 

BRIVA  isar/b,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  river  Ifara  or  Oyfe  ;  now  Fontoyfe . 

BRIVATES,  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica ;  now  Brejl ,  in  Brittany. 

B RIVES-  la-Gallard,  a  town  of  France,  in  lower 
Limofin.  It  Hands  in  a  fruitful  plain,  oppofite  to  an  ifland 
formed  by  the  river  Coreze,  over  which  there  are  two 
handfome  bridges.  E.  Long.  i.  45.  N.  Lat.  45.  15. 

BRIXELLUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Gallia 
Cifpadana ;  remarkable  for  being  the  place  where  Q- 
tho  killed  himfelf  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum  :  now 
Berfello,  or  Brefello,  in  the  territory  of  Rhegio. 

BRIXEN  (the  bilhopricof),  is  feated  in  Tirol,  in 
Germany,  near  the  frontiers  of  Friuli  and  Carinthia, 
towards  the  eaft.  The  bilhdp  has  a  vote  and  feat  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  furnilhes  his  contingent 
when  any  tax.  is  laid  on  Tirol.  The  principal  places 
are  Brixen,  Serczingen,  Breuneck,  and  Lientz. 

Brixen,  the  capital  of  the  bilhopric  of  the  fame 
name,  and  where  the  bilhop  commonly  refides,  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Eifache,  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
mountain  Brenner.  It  is  furrounded  with  mountains, 
where  there  are  plenty,  of  vineyards,  which  yield  good 
red  wine.  It  is  a  populous  town  ;  and  the  houfes  are 
well  built  with  piazzas,,  and  are  painted  on  the  outlide. 
The  public  buildings  are  very  handfome,  and  there  are 
feveral  fpacious  fquares. .  It  is  much  frequented,  on 
account  of  the  mineral  waters  that  are  near  it.  E. 
Long.  1,  50.  N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

BRIXIA  (anc.  geog.}?  a  town  of  the  Cenomani  in 
the  Regio  Tranfpadana :  now  Bre/cia,  capital  of  the 
Brefciano. 

BRIZA,  quaking-grass,  in  botany:  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4th  order,  Gramina.  The  calyx  is  two-valved, 
and  multiflorous;  the  fpicula  bifarious  or  fpread  to 
the  two  fides;  with  the  fmall  valves  heart- lhaped  and 
blunt,  and  the  inner  one  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
reft.  There  arif* five  fpecies  of  briza  ;  two  of  which 
are  natives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  media  or  middle  qua- 
king-grafs,  and  the  minor  or  fmall  quaking-grafs. 
They  grow  in  pafture  grounds. 

Brize,  in  hufbandry,  denotes  ground  that  has  lain 
long  untilled. 

Brize-  Vents,  Ihelters  ufed  by  gardeners  who  have 
not  walls  on  the  north-fide,  to  keep  cold  winds  from 
damaging  their  beds  of  melons.  They  are  inclofures 
about  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  an  inch  or  more  thick; 
made  of  ftraw,  fupported  by  Hakes  fixed  into  the 
ground,  and  props  acrofs  on  both  infide  and  outfide  ; 
and  faftened  together  with  willow-twigs,  or  iron-wire. 

BRQACH,  Brocha  (from  the  French  broche,  de¬ 


notes  an  awl  or  bodkin ;  alfo  a  large  packing-needle.  Broadca 
A  fpit,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  is  called  a  broach  ;  II 
and  from  this  word  comes  to  pierce  or  broach  a  barrel.  ®roca<ie 
In  Scotland,  broach ,  broche ,  or  brotche ,  is  the  name'  of 
an  utenfil  which  the  Highlanders  ufe,  like  the  fibula 
of  the  Romans,  to  fallen  their  veil.  They  are  ufually. 
made  of  filver  ;  of  a  round  figure  ;  with  a  tongue  croff- 
ing  its  diameter,  to  fallen  the  folds  of  the  garment  ;  : 
fometimes  with  two  tongues,  one  on  each  fide  of  a 
crofs-barin  the  middle.  There  are  preferved,  in:  feve-i 
ral  families,  ancient  brotches  of  very  elegant  workman-. 

Hup,  and  richly  ornamented.  Some  of  them  are  infcri- 
bed  with  names,  to  which  particular-  virtues  ufed  to  be 
attributed ;  others  are  furnilhed  with  receptacles  for. 
relics,  fuppofed  to  pr.efe.rve  from  harm.  So  that  thefe, 
brotches  feem  to  have  been  wore  not  only  for  ufe  but 
as  amulets.  One  or  two  of  this  fort  are  figured  and 
defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant,  Tour  in  Scotl.  i.  go.  iii.  14. 
edit.  3d. 

BROADCAST,  asoppofed  to  the  drill  hulbandry, 
denotes  the  method  of  cultivating  corn,  turnips,  pulfe* 
clover,  the  foreign  graffes,  and  moft  other  field- plants, 
that  are  not  tranfplanted  by  lowing  them  with  the 
hand  ;  .in  which  method  they  are  fcattered  over  the- 
ground  at  large,  and  thence  faid  to  be  fown  in  broad- 
caft.  This  is  called  the  old  hufbandry ,  to  diftin- 
guilh.it  from  the  drill,  horfe-hoeing,  or  new  hulband-. 
ry.  See  Agriculture. 

BRoAD  piece ,  a  denomination  given  to  certain  gold  - 
pieces  broader  than  a  guinea;  .particularlyGarolufes  and 
Jacobufes. 

BnajD-Jide,  in  the  fea-language,  a  difcharge  of  all 
the  guns  on  one  fide  of  a  lhip  at  the  fame  time.  A. 
broad-ilde  is  a  kind  of  volley  of  cannonade,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  at  a  diftance  from  the  enemy  above, 
mulket-lhot  at  point-blank. 

BROCADE,  or  Brocado,  a  Huff  of  gold,  .filver,. 
or  filk,  railed  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  manufacturers. 

Formerly  the  word  fignified'only  a  Huff,  wove  all  of 
gold,  both  in  the  warp  and  in  the  woof,  or  all  of  filver,. 
or  of  both  mixed  together;  thence  it  palled  to  thole  of 
Huffs  in  which  there  was  filk  mixed,  to  raife  and  termi¬ 
nate  the  gold  or  filver  flowers :  but  at  prefent  all  Huffs* 
even  thofe  of  filk  alone,  whether  they  be  grograms  of. 

Tours  or  of  Naples,  fatins,  and  even  taffeties  or  lu.r 
firings,  if  they  be  but  adorned  and.  worked  with  fome 
flowers  or  other  figures,  are  call t^brocadcs. 

In  manufacturing  brocades,  the  flatted  gilt  wire  is. 
fpun  on  threads  of  yellow  filk  approaching  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  colour  of  gold  itlelf.  The  wire,  wind¬ 
ing  off  from  a  bobbin,  twills  about  the  thread  as  it 
fpins  round  ;  and,  by  means  of  curious  machinery,  too 
complex  to  be  defcribed  here,  a  number  of  threads  are 
thus  twilled  at  once  by  the  turning  of  one  wheel.  The 
principal  art  confifts  in  fo  regulating  the  motion,  that 
the  feveral  circumvolutions  of  the  flatted  wire  on  each 
fide  may  juft  touch  one  another,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
one  continued  covering.  It  is  faid,  that  at  Milan  there 
is  made  a  fort  of  flatted  wire  gilt  only  on  one  fide,, 
which  is  wound  upon  the  thread  fo  that  only  the  gilt 
fide  appears ;  and  that  the  preparation  of  this  wire  is 
kept  a  fecret,  and  has  been  attempted  in  other  places 

with 
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SBrtjcsde.  with  little  fuccefs.  There  is  alfo  a  gilt  copper  wire, 
made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  gilt  filver:  Savary  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  kind  of  wire,  called  falfe  gold,  is  pre¬ 
pared  chiefly  at  Nuremberg  ;  and  that  the  ordinances 
of  France  require  it  to  be  fpun,  for  its  diflin&ion  from 
the  gilt  filver,  on  flaxen  or  hempen  threads.  One  of 
our  writers  takes  notice,  that  the  Chinefe,  inftead  of  flat¬ 
ted  gilt- wire,  ufe  flips  of  gilt  paper,  which  they  both 
interweave  in  their  fluffs  and  twift  upon  filk  threads  : 
this  practice  he  inconfiderately  propofes  as  a  hint  to  the 
Britifh  weaver.  But,  whatever  be  the  pretended  beauty 
of  fluffs  of  this  kind  of  manufacture,  it  is  obvions  that 
they  muff  want,  durability.  The  Chinefe  tliemfelves, 
according  to  Du  Halde’s  account,  fenfible  of  this  im¬ 
perfection,  fcarcely  ufe  them  any  otherwife  than  in 
tapelfries,  and  fuch  otherornaments  as  are  not  intended 
to  be  much  worn,  or  expofed  to  moifture. 
jkwiV*  The  Venetians  have  carried  on  a  large  trade  to  the 
Commerce  «/Levant,  in  a  kind  of  brocade  called  damafquete,  which, 
‘4rt,~  though  it  has  only  about  half  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
filver  as  that  made  among  us,  looks  far  more  beautiful. 
The  flatted  wire  is  neither  wound  clofe  together  on  the 
filk  threads,  nor  the  threads  ftruck  clofe  in  the  wea- 
ving ;  yet,  by  palling  the  Huff  betwixt  rolls,  the  difpo- 
fition  and  management  of  which  is  kept  a  fecret,  the 
tiflue  or  flower  is  made  to  appear  one  entire  brilliant 
plate  of  gold  or  filver.  The  French  miniftry,  ever  vi¬ 
gilant  for  the  advancement  of  arts  and  commerce,  judged 
thi3  manufacture  important  enough  to  deferve  their  at¬ 
tention;  and  accordingly,  for  contriving  the  machinery, 
they  engaged  the  ingenious  M.  Vaucanfon,  known 
throughout  Europe  for  his  curious  pieces  of  mecha- 
nifm,  who,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  for  the  year 
1757,  lately  printed,  gives  an  account  of  his  fuccefs, 
and  of  the  eftabliftiment  of  Rich  a  manufacture  at 
Lyons. 

The  lower  roll  is  made  of  wood,  32  inches  in  length 
and  14  in  diameter;  the  upper  one  of  copper,  36  inches 
long  and ‘8  in  diameter  :  this  laft:  is  hollow,  and  open 
at  one  end,  for  introducing  iron  heaters.  For  making 
the  rolls  cylindrical,  he  has  a  particular  kind  of  lathe, 
wherein  the  cutting  tool,  which  the  moft  dexterous  hand 
could  not  guide  in  a  ftraight  line  through  fuch  a  length 
as  36  inches,  is  made  to  Aide,  by  means  of  a  ferew,  on 
two  large  fteel  rulers,  perfectly  ftraight,  and  capable  of 
being  moved  at  pleafure,  nearer,  and  always  exaCtly 
parallel, -to  the  axis  of  the  roll. 

He  firft  difpofed  the  rolls  nearly  as  in  the  common 
flatting  mill.  In  this  difpofition,  ten  men  were  fcarcely 
fufficient  for-turning  them  with  force  enough  to  duly 
extend  the  gilding  ;  and  the  collars,  in  which  the  axes 
of  the  rolls  turned  at  each  end,  wore  or  gulled  fo  faft, 
that  the*preflure  continually  diminifhed,  infomuch  that 
a  piece  of  fluff  of  ten  ells  had  the  gilding  fenfibly  lefs 
extended  on  the  laft  part  than  on  the  firft.  He  endea- 
vouredto  obviate-this  inconveniencebyfcrewing  the  rolls 
.elofer  and  clofer  in  proportion  as  the  fluff  parted  thro’, 
or  as  the  wearing  of  the  collars  occafioned  more  play 
between  them;  but  this  method  produced  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  the  fluff,  every  turn  of  the  ferew  making  a  fenfible 
bar  acrofs  it.  To  Ieffen  the  attrition,  each  end  of  the 
axis,  inftead  of  a  collar,  was  made  to  turn  between  three 
iron  cylinders  called  fridion  wheels:  but  even  this  did 
not  anfwer  fully,  for  now  another  fource  of  unequal 


preffure  was  difeovered.  The  wooden  roll,  being  com-  Brocade, 
preflible,  had  its  diameter  fenfibly  diminifhed':  it  like-  — v— - 
wife  loft  its  roundnefs,  fo  that  the  preffure  varied  in 
different  points  of  its  revolution.  On  trying  different 
kinds  both  of  European  and  Indian  woods,  all  the  hard 
ones  fplit,  the  foft  ones  warped  without  fplitting,  and, 
of  more  than  20  rolls,  there  was  not  one  which  conti¬ 
nued  round  for  24  hours  even  without  being  worked  in 
the  machine. 

Thefe  failures  put  him  upon  contriving  another  me¬ 
thod  of  prefling  the  rolls  together,  fo  that  the  force 
fhould  always  accommodate  itfelf  to  whatever  inequa¬ 
lities  might  happen.  The  axis  of  the  copper  roll  be¬ 
ing  made  to  turn  between  friCtion-wheels  as  before,  that 
of  the  wooden  one  is  preffed  upwards  by  a  lever  at  each 
end  furnifhed  with  a  half  collar  for  receiving  the  end 
of  the  axis.  Each  lever  has  the  end  of  its  fhort  arm 
fupported  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  the  long 
arm  is  drawn  upwards  by  an  iron  rod  communicating 
with  the  end  of  the  fhort  arm  of  another  lever  placed 
horizontally  :  to  the  long  arm  of  this  lever  is  hung  a 
weight,  and  the  levers  are  fo  proportioned,  that  a 
weight  of  30  pounds  preffes  the  rolls  together  with  a 
force  equivalent  to  1  7,536  pounds,  which  was  found 
to  be  the  proper  force  for  the  fufficient  extenfion  of  the 
gilding.  By  this  contrivance  four  men  can  turn  the 
rolls  with  more  eafe  than  ten  can  turn  thofe  which  are 
kept  together  by  fcrews  ;  and  the  fame  weight  acting 
uniformly  in  every  part,  the  preffure  continues  always 
equal,  though  the  wooden  roll  fhould  even  become  oval, 
and  though  the  fluff  be  of  unequal  thicknefs. 

A  piece  of  cloth,  of  about  two  ells,  is  fewed  to  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  fluff,  to  keep  it  out  to  its 
width  when  it  enters  and  parts  from  the  rolls,  which 
could  not  he  done  by  the  hands  for  fear  of  burning  or 
bruifing  them  ;  as  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  few 
thefe  clothe  to  every  fmall  piece  of  an  ell  or  two,  a 
number  of  thefe  is  fewed  together.  The  fluff  is  roll¬ 
ed  upon  a  cylinder,  which  is  placed  behind  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  its  axis  preffed  down  by  fprings  to  keep  the 
fluff  tight  as  it  comes  off.  Four  iron  bars,  made  red 
hot,  are  introduced  into  the  copper  roll,  which  in  half 
an  hour  acquires  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  or  nearly 
fuch  a  one  as  is  ufed  for  the  ironing  of  linen  :  the 
wooden  roll  is  then  laid  in  its  place,  and  the  machine 
fet  to  work.  If  more  than  30  ells  arc  to  be’ palled  at 
once,  the  wooden  roll  muft  be  changed  for  another,  for 
it  will  not  bear  a  long  continuance  of  the  heat  without 
danger  of  fplitting  ;  and  therefore  the  manufacturer 
fhould  be  provided  with  feveral  of  thefe  rolls,  that  when 
one  is  removed,  another  may  be  ready  to  fupply  its 
room  :  as  foon  as  taken  off  from  the  machine,  it  fhould 
be  wrapt  in  a  cloth  and  laid  in  a  moifl  place. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  the  ufe  of  this 
machine,  is,  that  the  heat  neceffary  for  extending  the 
gilding,  though  it  improves  the  brightnefs  of  tfhite  and 
yellow  filks,  is  injurious  to  fome  colours,  ascrimfon  and 
green.  A  double  preffure  will  not  fupply  the  place  of 
heat ;  and  the  only  method  of  preventing  this  injury', 
or  rendering  it  as  flight  as  poffible,  appeared  to  be,  to 
pafs  the  fluff  through  with  great  celerity. 

Method  of  Cleaning  Brocade  when  fullied.  For  this 
purpofe  neither  alkalies  nor  foap  muff  be  ufed  ;  becaufe 
the.  former,  while  they  clean  the  gold,  corrode  the  filk, 
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Brocatel  and  change  or  difcharge  its  colour  ;  and  the  latter  alfo 
Bro^  alters  the  fhade,  and  even  the  fpecies,  of  certain  colours. 
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BROGLIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  and  ca-  Broglio 
pital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  near  the  „  ([ 
_ •  T7  t  ___  /r  ’  mt. .  Broker. 


But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without  any  danger  of  frontiers  of  Provence,  in  E.  Long.  6.42.  N.Lat.44. 12, 


its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality  of  the  fubjeft  ; 
and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  effeftual  for  reftoring  the 
luftre  of  the  gold,  as  the  mod  corrofive  detergents.  A 
rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of  colours,  after 
being  difagreeably  tarnifhed,  had  the  luftre  of  the  gold 
perfectly  reftored  by  walhing  it  with  a  foft  brufh  dipt 
in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fome  of  the  colours  of  the 
fdk  which  were  likewife  foiled  became  at  the  fame  time 
remarkably  bright  and  lively.  Spirit  of  wine  feems  to 
be  the  only  material  adapted  to  this  intention,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  boafted  fecret  of  certain  artifts  is  no  other  than 
Commerce  c/this  fpirit  difguifed.  Dr  Lewis  fays  he  doe3  not  know 
Arts>  p.  39.  of  any  other  that  is  of  fufiicient  activity  to  difcharge 
the  foul  matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  filk.  As 
to  powders,  however  fine,  and  however  cautioufly  ufed, 
they  fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fu- 
perficial,  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 


BROKE  (Sir  Robert),  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
common  pleas,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Broke,  Efq;  of 
Claverly  in  Shropfhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford ;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  foon 
became  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  In  the  year  1 542,  he 
waschofen  fummer  reader,  and  double  reader  in  1550. 
In  1552,  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law ;  and  the  year 
following  (firft  of  queen  Mary),  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas  ;  about  which  time  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Stow  fays  he  was  recorder  of 
London  and  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  a  manufeript  in  the  Aftunolean  library. 
He  died  and  was  buried  at  Claverly  in  Shroplhire,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  in  1558.  Wood  gives  him  the 
character  of  a  great  lawyer  and  an  upright  judge.  His 
works  are,  1.  An  abridgement  containing  an  abftradt 
of  the  year-books  till  the  time  of  queen  Mary.  2.  Cer- 


Brocade  Shell,  the  Eaglifti  name  of  a  fpecies  of  tain  cafes  adjudged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Ed- 


Limax. 

BROCATEL,  or  Brocadel,  a  kind  of  coarfe  bro¬ 
cade  ;  chiefly  ufed  for  tapeftry. 

BROCCOLI,  a  kind  of  cabbage  cultivated  for  the 
life  of  the  table.  See  Brassica. 

BROCHE,  or  Broach.  See  Broach.^ 

BROCK,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  denote 
a  badger. — A  hart,  too,  of  the  third  year,  is  called  a 
brock,  or  brocket  ;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year  is  called 
a  brocket's  JiJier. 

BROD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pof- 
fega  in  Sclavoqia,  feated  on  the  river  Save.  It  was 
once  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent ;  and  is  memo¬ 
rable  for  a  viftory  obtained  over  the  Turks  in  1668. 

JE.  Long.  18.  36.  N.  Lat.  45.  20. 

BRODEAU  (John),  in  Latin  Brodseus,  a  great 
critic,  on  whom  Lypfius,  Scaligcr,  Grotius,  and  all  the 
learned,  have  bellowed  great  encomiums,  was  defeended 
from  a  noble  family  in  France,  and  born  at  Tours  in 
1500.  He  was  liberally  educated,  and  placed  under 
Alciat  to  ftudy  the  civil  law ;  but  foon  forfaking  that, 
he  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  languages  and  the  belles 
lettres.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Sadolet,  Bembus,  and  other  famous  wits; 
and  here  (fays  Thaunus)  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  mathematics,  philofophy,  and  the  facred  languages, 
in  which  he  made  no  fmall  proficiency.  Then,  return¬ 
ing  to  his  own  country,  he  led  a  retired,  but  not  an 
idle,  life,  as  his  many  learned  lucubrations  abundantly 
teftify.  He  was  a  man  free  from  all  ambition  and  vain 
glory,  and  fuffered  his  works  to  be  publilhed  rather  un¬ 


ward  VI.  and  queen  Mary.  3.  Reading  on  the  ftatute 
of  limitations,  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 

BROKEN  wind,  amongfarriers.  SeeFARRiERY. 

BROKER.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  contefted  ; 
fome  derive  it  from  the  French  broker ,  “  to  grind 
others  from  brocarder.  “  to  cavil,  or  triggle  others  , 
deduce  broker  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that  from  the 
Saxon  broc  “  misfortune,”  which  is  often  the  true 
reafon  of  a  man’s  breaking.  In  which  view,  a  broker 
is  a  broken  trader  by  misfortune  ;  and  it  is  laid  none 
but  fuch  were  formerly  admitted  to  that  employment. 

Brokers  are  of  three  kinds;  exchange-brokers,, 
ftock-brokers,  and  pawn -brokers. 

Exchange  Brokers,  are  a  fort  of  negociators,  who 
contrive,  make,  and  conclude  bargains  between  mer¬ 
chants  and  tradefmen,  in  matters  of  money  or  merchan- 
dife,  for  which  they  have  a  fee  or  premium.  Thefe, 
in  old  Englifh  law-books,  are  called  broggers,  and  in 
Scotland,  broccarii,  i.  e.  according  to  Skene,  mediators, 
or  interceffors  in  any  contraft,  &c. 

They  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  know  the  alteration 
of  the  courfe  of  exchange,  to  inform  merchants  how  it 
goes,  and  to  notify  to  thofe  who  have  money  to  receive 
or  pay  beyond  fea,  who  are  proper  perfona  for  negoci-r 
ating  the  exchange  with ;  and  when  the  matter  is  at- 
complilhed,  that  is,  when  the  money  is  paid,  they 
have  for  brokage  2s.  per  Tool,  fterling.  Thefe,  by 
the  ftatute  of  8  and  9  William  III.  rfre  to  be  li- 
cenfed  in  London  by  the  lord  mayor,  who  gives  them 
an  oath,  and  takes  bond  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
their  offices.  If  any  perfon  fhall  aft  as  broker  without 


der  the  fanftion  and  authority  of  others  than  under  his  being  thus  licenfed  and  admitted,  he  (hall  forfeit  the 

own.  His  chief  works  are,  i.  A  commentary  on  the  r- - r - 1  J  — r - 1  '  '  -1  J 

Anthologia.  2.  Ten  books  of  mifcellanies.  3.  Notes 
on  Oppian,  Euripides,  &e.  He  died  in  1563,  aged  63. 

BRODERA,  or  Brodra,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the 
empire  ®fthe  Great  Mogul.  It  Hands  in  a  large  fand-y 
plain,  on  the  little  river  Waflet ;  and  is  fortified,  after 
the  old  way,  with  pretty  good  walk  and  towers.  It  is 
inhabited  by  Banians  and  callico-weavers.  The  country 
about  it  produces  plenty  of  gum  lac  and  indigo.  E. 

Long.  72.  30.  N.  Lat.  22.  ro. 


fum  of  500 1.;  and  perfons  employing  him,  5  L  ;  and 
brokers  are  to  regifter  contrafts,  &c.  under  the  like 
penalty  :  alfo  brokers  fhall  not  deal  for  themfelves,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  200  1.  They  are  to  carry  about 
with  them  a  filver  medal,  having  the  king’s  arms  and 
the  arms  of  the  city,  and  pay  40  s.  a-year  to  the  cham- 
ber  of  the  city. 

In  France,  till  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century,  their 
exchange- brokers  were  called  courtiers  de  change  ;  but 
.  by  an  arret  of  council  in  1639,  the  name  was  changed 

BRQGLING  for  eels;  the  fame  with  Sniggling,  for  that  more  creditable  one  of  agent  de  change,  banquey 
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Broker.  &  finance ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century, 

- - - 1  to  render  the  office  ftill  more  honourable,  the  title  of 

king’s  counfellors  was  added. 

At  Grand  Cairo,  and  feveral  places  of  the  Levant, 
the  Arabs,  who  do  the  office  of  exchange-brokers,  are 
called  confuls  ;  the  manner  of  wliofe  negociating  with 
the  European  merchants  has  fomething  in  it  fo  very 
particular,  that  we  have  referred  it  to  a  diftinft  article. 
See  Consul. 

The  exchange-brokers  at  Amfterdam,  called  makel- 
ders ,  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  one,  like  the  Englifh,  cal¬ 
led  fiworn  brokers,  becaufe  of  the  oath  they  take  before 
the  burgo-mafters ;  but  the  others  negociate  without 
any  commiffion,  and  are  called  •walking  brokers.  The 
firft  are  in  number  395  ;  whereof  375  are  Chriftians, 
and  20  Jews  :  the  others  are  near  double  that  number  } 
fo  that  in  Amfterdam  there  are  qear  1000  exchange- 
brokers. — The  difference  between  the  two  confifts  in 
this  :  The  books  and  perfons  of  the  former  are  allowed 
as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  whereas,  in  cafe  of 
difpute,  the  latter  are  difowned,  and  their  bargains  dif¬ 
an  nulled. 

The  fee  of  the  fworn  exchange- brokers  of  Amfter¬ 
dam  is  fixed  by  two  regulations,  of  1613  and  16 23, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  exchange,  to  18  fols  for  100 
livres  de  gros,  or  600  florins ;  i.  e.  three  fols  for  100 
florins ;  payable,  half  by  the  drawer  and  half  by  the 
perfon  who  pays  the  money.  But  cuftom  has  made 
confiderable  alterations  herein. 

The  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Banians,  are  the  chief 
brokers  throughout  moil  parts  of  the  Levant  and  the 
Indies.  In  Perfia,  all  affairs  are  t  ran  failed  by  a  fort 
of  brokers  whom  they  call  delal,  i.  e.  great  talkers. 
The  manner  of  making  their  markets  is  very  Angular: 
after  the  brokers  have  launched  out  into  long,  and 
ufually  impertinent  difcourfes,  coming  towards  a  con- 
clufion,  they  only  converfe  with  their  fingers.  The 
buyer  and  feller’s  broker  each  take  the  other  by  the 
right  hand,  which  they  cover  with  their  coat,  or  a 
handkerchief :  the  finger  ftretched  out  Hands  for  fix  ; 
bent  for  five  ;  the  tip  of  the  finger  for  onfej  the  whole 
hand  for  ico  ;  and  the  hand  clenched,  for  1000.  -  They 
will  exprefs  even  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence,  by  their 
hands.  During  all  this  my  Hie  commerce,  the  two 
brokers  appear  as  cold  and  compofed  as  if  there  were 
nothing  paffing  between  them. 

The  French  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  brokers ;  one 
for  the  fervice  of  merchants,  the  other  of  manufa&u- 
rers,  artificers,  and  workmen.  The  biifinefi  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  to  facilitate  the  fale  of  goods  in  the  wholefale 
and  mercantile  way  ;  that  of  the  other,  to  procure  the 
goods  wanted  for.  manufacturers,  artificers,  &c.  or  to 
fell  their  goods  when  made.  At  Paris  there  is  fcarce 
a  company  of  tradefmen,  or  even  mechanics,  but  have 
their  brokers,  who  are  ufually  taken  out  of  their  body, 
and  make  it  their  foie  bufinefs  to  negociate  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  kinds  of  goods  to  which  fuch  company  is  by 
*  ftatutes  reftrained.  There  are  brokers  for  drapery, 
brokers  for  grocery,  brokers  for  mercery,  &c.  Theie 
are  even  brokers  for  tanners,  curriers,  cutlers,  and  the 
like. 

Stock- Brokers,  are  thofe  who  are  employed  to  buy 
and  fell  {hares  in  the  joint  flock  of  a  company  or  cor¬ 
poration,  and  alfo  in  the  public  funds.  As  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  ftockrjobbing  ha.s  been  carried  to  fuch  an  ex* 


cefs  as  became  not  only  ruinous  to  a  great  number  of  Broker, 
private  families,  but  even  affe&ed,  or  at  leaft  might  J*rotlic- 
foon  affed,  the  public  credit  of  the  nation,  the  legif-  '  v 
lature-  thought  fit  to  put  a  flop  to  it,  or  at  leaft  to 
bring  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  under  fame  regu¬ 
lation.  The  negociations,  &c.  of  thefe  brokers  are 
regulated  by  flat.  6  Geo.  I.  cap  18.  and  7  and  10  Geo. 

II.  cap.  8.  which,  among  other  things,  enad,  that  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  nature  of  wagers,  &c.  incur  a  penalty  of 
L.  500,  and  by  the  fale  of  flock,  of  which  the  feller 
is  not  poll! fled,  a  forfeit  of  L.  100,  and  that  brokers 
keep  a  book,  in  which  all  contracts,  with  their  dates, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  ftiall  be  enter¬ 
ed,  on  pain  of  L.  50. 

Pawn- Brokers,  perfons  who  keep  fhops,  and  lend 
money  upon  pledges  to  neceflitous  perfons,  and  moil 
commonly  at  an  exorbitant  intereft.  They  are  more 
properly  fly  led  pawn-takers,  or  tally-men ;  fometimes 
fripers,  or  fripeters.  Thefe  are  meant  in  1  Jac.  I.  cap. 
xxi.  fed.  5.  where  it  is  declared,  that  the  fale  of  goods 
wrongfully  taken  to  any  broker,  or  pawn-broker,  in 
London,  Weftminfter,  Southwark,  or  within  two  miles 
of  London,  does  not  alter  the  property.  And  (fed.  7.) 
if  a  broker,  having  received  fuch  goods,  (hall  not,  upon 
requeft  of  the  owner,  difeover  them,  how  and  when  he 
came  by  them,*and  to  whom  they  are  conveyed,  he 
(hall  forfeit  the  double  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered 
by  adion  of  debt,  &c. 

In  the  cities  of  Italy,  there  are  companies  eftablifhed 
by  authority  for  the  letting  out  money  on  pawns,  cal¬ 
led  mounts  of  piety  ;  a  title  little  becoming  fuch  inftitu- 
tions.  In  fome  parts  of  Italy,  they  have  alfo  mounts  of 
piety  of  another  kind,  wherein  they  only  receive  ready 
money,  and  return  it  again  with  intereft,'  at  a  certain : 
fum  per  annum.  At  Bologna,  they  have  feveral  fuch 
mounts,  which  are  diftinguifhed  into  frank  and  perpe¬ 
tual  :  the  intereft  of  the  former  is  only  four  per  cent.}: 
that  of  the  latter,  feven. 

Brokers  are  alfo  thofe  who  fell  old  houfehold  fur¬ 
niture,  and  wealing  apparel,  &c. 

BROME  (Alexander),  a  poet  and  attorney  in  the 
lord  mayor’s  court  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the 
author  of  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  fongsand  epigrams  - 
which  were  publifhed  in  favour  of  the  royalifts,  and 
againlt  the  rump ,  as  well  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  as 
during  the  rebellion.  Thefe,  together  with  his  Epiftles . 
and  Epigrams  tranflated  from  different  authors,  were 
all  printed  in  one  volume  8vo  after  the  Reftoration.  He 
alfo  publifhed  a  verfion  of  Horace,  by  himfelf  and 
others,  which  is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  one.  He 
left  behind  him  a  comedy  entitled  The  Cunningl. overs  : 
and  the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  two  volumes  of 
Richard  Brome’s  plays  in  oftavo  ;  many  of  which,  but‘ 
for  his  care  in  prelerving  and  publifhing  them,  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  entirely-loft.  He  died  in. 

1666. 

BkOME  (Richard),  a  dramatic  writer  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  king  Qharlesl.  and  was  cotemporary  with 
Decker,  Ford,  Shirley,  &c.  His  extraftion  was  mean, 
he  having  been  originally  no  better  than  a  menial  fer- 
vant  to.  the  celebrated  Ben  Johnfon.  Fie  wrote  himfelf, 
however,  into  high  reputation,  as  is  teftified  not  only 
by  various  commendatory  verfes  written  by  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  and  prefixed  to  many  of  his  plays,  but  alfo  by 
fome  lines  which  his  quondam  mafter  addreffed  to  him  . 
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on  account  of  his  comedy  ailed  The  Northern  Lafs. 
Brome,  in  imitation  of  his  mafter,  laid  it  down  as  his 
firft  great  point,  to  apply  clofely  to  the'  ftudy  of  men 
and  manners.  His  genius  was  entirely  turned  to  come¬ 
dy  ;  and  therefore  his  proper  province  was  obfervation 
more  than  reading.  His  plots  are  all  his  own,  and  are 
far  from  being  ill  conducted  ;  and  his  characters,  which 
for  the  molt  part  are  ftrongly  marked,  were  trie  offspring 
of  his  own  judgment  and  experience,  and  his  clofe  at¬ 
tention  to  the  foibles  of  the  human  heart.  In  a  word, 
his  plays  in  general  are  good  ones  ;  met  with  great 
applaufe  when  firft  aCted ;  and  as  Langbain  informs 
us,  were  thought  by  the  players  worthy  to  be  revived, 
to  their  own  profit  and  the  author’s  honour,  in  that 
critical  age  which  he  hftnfelf  lived  in.  Nay,  we  have 
had  a  proof,  even  in  our  own  time,  of  the  merit  of  one 
of  his  comedies,  which  with  a  very  little  alteration  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  viz.  The  Jo¬ 
vial  Crew,  which  for  no  ltfs  than  th"“e  feafons  running 
brought  crowded  audiences  to  the  tneatre-royal  in  Co- 
vent  Garden  at  all  the  frequent  repetitions  of  its  per¬ 
formance.  The  comedies  which  the  author  left  behind 
him  are  15  in  number  ;  ten  of  which  are  collected  to¬ 
gether,  as  above  mentioned,  in  two  volumes  oCtavo. 
He  joined  alfo  with  Thomas  Heywood  in  a  play  cal¬ 
led  The  LnncaJhire  Witches. 

BROMELIA,  the  pine-apple  :  A  genusof  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
loth  order,  Coronariee. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  Linnaeus  enumerates  feven 
fpecies  5  but  the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable. 
I.  The  ananas ;  of  which  there  are  fix  varieties,  viz. 
1.  The  ovatus,  or  oval  fhaped  pine-apple.  2.  The 
.pyramidalis,  pyramidal,  or  fugar-loaf  pine.  3.  The 
glaber,  with  fmooth  leaves.  4.  The  lucidus,  with 
fhining  green  leaves.  5.  The  ferrotinus,  with  a  yel- 
lowifh  coloured  flefh.  6.  The  viridis,  or  green  pine¬ 
apple.  The  other  fpecies  are,  II.  The  nudicaulis, 
with  the  lower  leaves  indented  and  prickly.  III.  The 
lingulata,  with  obtufe,  fawed,  and  prickly  leaves. — 
The  firft  fort  hath  leaves  very  like  fome  forts  of  aloes, 
but  not  fo  thick  and  fucculent,  which  are  ftrongly 
armed  with  black  fpines.  From  the  centre  of  the 
plant  arifes  the  flower- ftalk,  which  is  near  three  feet 
.high,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  garnillied  with  entire 
leaves  placed  alternately  at  every  joint.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  is  garnifhed  with  flowers  fet  in  a  loofe 
fpike  or  thyrfe  quite  round:  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
/oval  feed-veffels,  having  a  longitudinal  partition,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  faftened  fmooth  cylindrical 
•feeds. — The  fecond  hath  ihorter  leaves  than  the  firft, 
which  are  ftiarply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  The  flower-ftem  arifes  from  the  centre  of 
the  plant,  which  divides  upward  into  feveral  branches  : 
the  upper  part  of  thefe  are  garnifhed  with  fpikes  of 
flowers,  which  come  out  alternately  from  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  each  having  a  narrow  entire  leaf  juft  be 
low  it,  which  are  longer  than  the  fpike.  The  flowers 
are  placed  very  clofe  on  the  fpikes ;  and  when  they 
decay,  the  empalement  turns  to  an  oval  pointed  feed- 
vefftl,  inclofing  feeds  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the 
other. 

Culture,  &c.  The  firft  fort  of  ananas  is  the  moft 
common  in  Europe  j  but  the  fecond  fort  is  much  pre¬ 


ferable  to  it,  the  fruit  of  this  being  larger  and  much 
better  flavoured  :  the  juice  of  this  fort  is  not  fo  aftrin- 
gent  as  that  of  the  fiift;  fo  that  this  fruit  may  be 
eaten  in  greater  quantity  with  lefs  danger.  This  fort 
frequently  produces  fuckers  immediately  under  the 
fruit,  whereby  it  may  be  increafed  much  fafter  than 
the  common  fort ;  fo  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be 
the  belt  common  fort  in  Britain. — The  third  fort  is 
preferved  by  fome  curious  perfons  for  the  take  of  va¬ 
riety;  but  the  fruit  is  not  worth  any  thing. — The  fort 
with  very  fmooth  grafs-green  leaves  was  railed  from 
feeds  taken  out  of  a  rotten  fruit  which  came  from  the 
Weft  Indies  to  the  late  Henry  Heathcote,  Efqp  from 
whom  Mr  Miller  received  one  plant,  which  -  produced 
large  fruit :  this  is  what  the  people  of  America  call 
the  king  pine. — The  plants  are  propagated  by  planting 
the  crowns  which  grow  on  the  fruit,  or  the  fuckers 
which  are  produced  either  from  the  fides  of  the  plants 
or  under  the’ fruit:  both  which  are  found  to  be  equally 
good  ;  although  by  fome  perfons  the  crown  is  thought 
preferable  to  the  fuckers,  as  fuppofing  it  will  produce 
fruit  fooner  than  the  fuckers,  which  is  certainly  a 
miftake.  The  fuckers  and  crowns  muft  be  laid  to  dry 
in  a  warm  place  for  four  or  five  days,  or  more  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moifture  of  the  part  which  adhered  to 
the  old  plant  or  fruit),;  for  if  they  are  immediately 
planted,  they  will  rot.  The  certain  rule  of  judging 
when  they  are  fit  to  plant,  is  by  obferving  if  the  bot¬ 
tom-  is  healed  over  and  become  hard ;  for  if  the  fuck¬ 
ers  are  drawn  off  carefully  from  the  old  plants,  they 
will  have  a  hard  fkin  over  the  lower  part,  fo  need  not 
lie  fo  long  as  the  crowns  of  thofe  whofe  bottoms  are 
moift.  But  whenever  a  crown  is  taken  from  the  fruit, 
or  the  fuckers  from  old  plants,  they  fhould  be  imme¬ 
diately  diverted  of  their  bottom-leaves,  fo  high  as  to 
allow  depth  for  their  planting ;  fo  that  they  may  be 
-thoroughly  dr-y  and  healed  in  every  part,  left  when 
they  receive  heat  and  moiftifre  they  fhould  perifh, 
which  often  happens  when  this  method  is  not  ob- 
ferved.  If  thefe  fuckers  or  crowns  are  taken  off  late 
in  the  autumn,  or  during  the  winter,  or  early  in  the 
fpring,  they  fhould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  in  the  ftove 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  planted; 
but  in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will  be  fit  for  planting 
in  3  week  at  fartheft. 

Thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  a  rich  good  kitchen- 
garden  mould,  not  too  heavy  fo  as  to  detain  the  moi¬ 
fture  too  long,  nor  over  light  and  fandy  ;  but  where 
this  is  wanting,  you  fhould  procure  fome  frefh  earth 
Q-om  a  good  pafture,  which  fhould  be  mixed  with  a- 
bout  a  third  part  of  rotten  neats  dung,  or  the  dung 
of  an  old  melon  or  cucumber  bed  which  is  well  con- 
fumed.  Thefe  fhould  be  mixed  fix  or  eight  months 
before  they  are  ufed,  but  if  it  be  a  year  it  will  be  the 
better ;  and  fhould  be  often  turned,  that  their  parts 
may  be  the  better  united,  as  alfo  the  clods  well  broken. 
This  earth  fhould  not  be  fereened  very  fine;  for  if  you 
only  clear  it  of  the  great  ftones,  it  will  be  better  for 
the  plants  than  when  it  is  made  too  fine.  You  fhould 
always  avoid  mixing  any  fand  with  the  earth,  unlefs 
it  be  extremely  ftiff,  and  then  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
have  it  mixed  at  leaft  fix  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufed ;  and  it  muft  be  frequently  turned,  that  the  fand 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  earth  fo  as  to  divide  its 
parts :  but  you  fhould  not  put  more  than  a  fixth  part 
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JFomeiia.  0f  fand ;  for  too  much  fand  is  very  injurious  to  t'nefe  plunge  the  pots  again  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  oh-  Bromelia* 
v  "  plants.  In  the  fummer  feafon,  thefe  plants  muft  be  ferving  to  refrefh  them  frequently  with  water,  which  — v— J 
frequently  watered ;  but  you  fliould  not  give  them  large  will  caufe  them  to  put  out  fuckers  in  plenty ;  fo  that 
quantities  at  a  time :  you  muft  alfo  be  very  careful  a  perfon  may  be'foon  fupplied  with  plants  enough  of 
that  the  moifture  is  not  detained  in  the  pots  by  the  any  of  the  kinds,  who  will  but  obferve  to  keep  the 
holes  being  flopped,  for  that  will  foon  deftroy  the  plants  in  health. 

plants.  If  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  be  watered  The  moft  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen  to  theft: 
twice  a-week  ;  but  in  a  cool  feafon,  once  a-week  will  plants  is  their  being  attacked  by  fmall  white  iniedts,  , 
be  often  enough  :  and,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  which  appear  at  firft  like  a  white  mildew,  but  foon  af- 
you  fhould  once  a-week  water  them  gently  all  over  ter  have  the  appearance  of  lice  :  thefe  attack  both  root 
their  leaves ;  which  will  wafh  the  filth  from  off  them,  and  leaves  at  the  fame  time  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  foon 
and  thereby  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants,  deftroyed,  will  fpread  over  a  whole  ftove  in  a  Ihort 
There  are  fome  perfons  who  frequently  fhift  thefe  time,,  and  in  a  few  weeks  entirely  ftop  the  growth  of 
plants  from  pat  to  pot.  But  this  is  by  no  means  to  the  plants  by  fucking  out  the  nutritious  juice,  fo  that 
be  practifed  by  thofe  who  propofe  to  have  large  well-  the  leaves  will  appear  yellow  and  fickly,  and  have  ge- 
flavoured  fruit :  for,  unlefs  the  pots  be  filled  with  the  nerally  a  great  number  of  yellow  tranfparent  fpots  all 
roots,  by  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  fhow  their  over  them.  Thefe  infedls,  after  they  are  fully  grown, 
fruit,  they  commonly  produce  fmall  fruit,  which  have  appear  like  bugs,  adhering  fo  clofely  to  the  leaves  as 
generally  large  crowns  on  them  ;  therefore  the  plants  not  to  be  eafily  wafhed  off,  and  feem  to  have  no  local 
will  not  require  to  be  new  potted  oftener  than  twice  motion.  They  were  originally  brought  from  America 
in  a  feafon.  The  firft  time  fhould  be  about  the  end  upon  the  plants  which  were  imported-from  thence  ;  and 
of  April,  when  the  fuckers  and  crowns  of  the  former  are  probably  the  fame  iniedl»  which  have*  deftroyed  the 
year’s  fruit  (which  remained  all  the  winter  in  thofe  fugar-canes  of  late  in  fome  of  the  Leeward  Ifiands,  for 
pots  in  which  they  were  firft  planted)  fhould  be  fhifted  upon  fome  fugar-canes  which  were  fent  Mr  Miller  from 
into  larger  pots;  /.  e.  thofe  which  were  in  halfpenny  Barbadoes  he  obfarved  great  numbers  of  thefe  infocls. 
or  three-farthing  pots  fhould  be  put  into  penny  or  at  Since  they  have  been  in  England,  they  have  fpread 
moft  three-halfpenny  pots,  according  to  the  fize  of  greatly  in  lush  ftoves  where  there  has  not  been  more 
the  plants  ;  for  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to  over-  than  ordinary  care  taken  to  deftroy  them.  ,  They  have 
pot  them,  nothing  being  more  prejudicial  to  thefe  alfo  attacked  the  orange-trees  in  many  gardens  near 
plants.  The  fecond  time  for  fhifting  of  them  is  in  London,  and  have  done  them  incredible  damage  ;  but 
the  beginning  of  Aug uft  ;  when  you  fhould  fhift  thofe  they  do  not  endure  the  cold  of  our'  climate  in  win- 
which  are  of  a  proper  fize  for  fruiting  the  following  ter,  fo  that  they  are  never  found  on  fuch  plants  as 
fpring  into  two-penuy  pots,  which  are  full  large  enough  live  in  the  open  air.  The  only  method  yet  difcovered 
for  any  of  thefe  plants.  At  each  of  thefe  times  of  for  deftroying  thefe  infedts,  is  by  frequently  wafhing 
fhifting  the  plants,  the  bark-bed  fhould  be  ftirred  up,  the  leaves,  branches,  an&ftemsy  of  fuch  plants  as  they 
and  fome  new  bark  added,  to  raife  the  bed  up  to  the  attack,  with  water  in  which  there  has. been  a  ftrong 
height  it  was  at  firft  made;  and  when  the  pots  are  infufion  xjf  tobacco  ftalks.  But  this  method  cannot  be 
plunged  again  into  the  bark-bed,  the  plants  fhould  be  •  pradtifed  on  the  ananas  plants,  becaufe  the  infecls  will 
watered  gently  all  over  their  leaves,  to  wafh  off  the  fatten  themfelves  fo  low  between  the  leaves,  that  it  is 
filth,  and  to  fettle  the  earth  to  the  roots  of-the  plants,  impoffible  to  come  at  them  with  a  fponge  to  wafh  them 
If  the  baik-bed  fee  welf ftirred,  and  a  quantity  of  good  off;  fo  that  if  all  thofe  which  appear  to  fight  are 
frefh  bark  added  to  the  bed,  at  this  latter  fhifting,  it  cleared  off,  they  will  foon  be  fucceeded  by  a  frefh  fup- 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  plants  ;  for  they  may  ply  from  below,  and  the  roots  will  be  alfo  equally  in¬ 
remain  in  the  fame  tan  until  the;  beginning  of  Novem-  fefted  at  the  fame  time.  Therefore,  wherever  thefe  in- 
her,  or  fometimes  later,  according  to  the  mildnefs  of  fedts  appear  on  the  plants,  the  fafeft  method  will  be  to 
the  feafon,  and  will  require  but  little  fire  before  that  take  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  clear  the  earth  * 
time.  During  the  winter,  they  will  not  require  to  be  from  the  roots  ;  then  prepare  a  large  tub,  which  fhould 
watered  oftener 'than  once  a-week,  according  as  you  be  filled  with  water  in  which  there  has  bees  a  ftrong  ; 
find  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  dry:  nor  fhould  you  infufion  of  tobacco  ftalks ;  into  this  tub -you  fhould  put 
give  them  too  much  at  each  time  ;  for  it  is  much  bet-  the  plants^  placing  fome  flicks,  crofs  the  tub  to  keep 
ter  to  give  them  a  little  water  often,,  than  to  over-  them  immerfed  in  water.  In' this  •  water  they  fhould 
water  them.  remain  24  hours  ;  then  take  them  out,  and  with  a 

You  muft  obferve  never  to  fhift  thofe  plants  which  fponge  wafh  off  all  the  infers  from  the  leaves  and 

fhow  their  fruit  into  other  pots ;  for  if  they  are  re-  roots,  and  dip  the  plants  into  a  tub  of  fair  water,  wafh- 
moved  after  the  fruit  appears,  it  will  ftop  the  growth,  ing  them  therein,  which,  is  the  moft  effectual  way  to 
and  thereby  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  fmaller,  and  retard  clear  them  from  the  infedls,  After  which,  you  fhould 
its  ripening,  fo  that  many  times  it  will  be  Odtober  or  pot  them  in  frefh  earth ;  and,  having  ftirred  up  the 
November  before  the  fruit  is  ripe:  therefore  you  bark-bed,  and  added  fome  new  tan  to  give  a  frefh  heat 
fhould  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  vigorous  to  the  bed,  the  pots  fhould  be  plunged  again,  obfer- 
growing  ftate  from  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fruit,  ving  to  water  them  all  over  the  leaves,  and  this  fhould 
becaufe  upon  this  depends  the  goodnefs  and  the  fize  of  be  repeated  once  a-week  during  the  fummer  feafon  ; 

the  fruit ;  for  if  they  receive  a  check  after  this,  the  for  thefe  infedls  always  multiply  much  falter  where 

fruit  is  generally  fmall  and  ill- tafted.— When  you  have  the  plants  are  kept  dry,  than  where  they  are  fome- 
cut  off  the  fruit  from  the  plant  who fe  kind  you  are  times  fprinkled  over  with  water,  and  kept  in  a  grow- 
defirous  to  propagate,  you  fhould  .trim,  the  leaves,  and  ing  ftate.  .As  thefe  infedts  are  frequently  brought 


B  R  O  [  720  ]  B  R  O 

Bromctia.  over  from  America  on  the  ananas  plants  which  come  ter  than  in  any  other  part.  The  temperature  at  that  Bromley 

Vl  '  r  from  thence,  thofe  perfons  who  procure  their  plants  place  is,  I  believe,  feldom  lefs  than  what  is  indicated  if 

from  thence,  fhould  look  carefully  over  them  when  they  by  the  73d  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  and  ™  °‘ 
receive  them,  to  fee  they  have  none  of  thefe  infefts  when  the  fun  fhines  it  is  ofterl  at  above  100  :  the  wa-  . 

on  them  ;  for  if  they  have,  they  will  foon  be  propa-  ter  the  plants  grow  in  feems  to  enable  them  to  bear 
gated  over  all  the  plants  in  the  ftove  where  they  are  the  greateft  heat,  if  fufficient  air  be  allowed ;  and  I 
placed  ;  therefore,  whenever  they  are  obferved,  the  often  fee  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  out  of  the 
plants  fhould  be  foaked  (as before  directed)  before  they  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  of  earth,  and  fhooting 
are  planted  into  pots.  vigoronfly  in  the  water. 

Such  are  the  dire&ions  generally  given  with  regard  “  My  hot-houfe  (the  dimenfions  of  which  it  may 
to  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  in  this  country.  Of  be  proper  to  know)  i3  60  feet  long  and  u  feet  wide, 
late,  however,  fome  very  confiderable  improvements  the  flues  included  ;  fix  feet  high  in  the  front,  and  1 1 
have  been  made  in  that  article.  The  leaves  of  the  oak  feet  at  the  back  of  the  infide  of  the  houfe.  It  is  warm- 
have  been  fubftituted  to  the  more  expenfive  bark;  and  ed  by  two  fires.  A  leaden  trough  or  ciftern  on  the 
by  treating  the  pines  with  them,  they  are  found  to  top  of  the  back  flue  is  preferable  to  my  fhelf,  as  in  it 
thrive  as  well,  and  to  produce  as  good  fruit,  as  in  the  the  pine-plants  grow  much  fafter  in  the  winter,  the 

other  method:  of  the  proper  way  of  managing  thefe  water  being  always  warmed  by  the  flue:  of  this  I 

leaves  for  the  rearing  of  exotic  plants,  an  account  have  feen  the  great  benefit  thefe  laft  two  months  in  my 
is  given  under  the  article  OAK-Leaves .  But  the  mod  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  foreign  to  this  purpofe  to 
confiderable  improvement  is  that  mentioned  in  the  67th  mention,  that,  as  a  perfon  was  moving  a  large  pine- 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  where  a  plant  from  the  hot- bed  in  my  houfe  laft  fummer,  which 
method  is  fhown  by  William  Baftard,  Efq;  of  Devon-  plant  was  juft  fhowing  fruit,  by  fome  accident  he  broke 
fhire,  of  railing  thefe  fruits  in  water.  His  account  of  off  the  plant  juft  above  the  earth  in  which  it  grew, 
this  method  is  as  follows.  and  there  was  no  root  whatever  left  to  it :  by  way  of 

,s  Before  I  enter  into  the  particulars  of  railing  pine-  experiment  I  took  the  plant,  and  fixed  it  upright  in  a 
apples  in  water,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  tell  you  that  my  pan  of  water  (without  any  earth  whatever)  on  the 
hot-houfe  is  covered  with  the  belt  crown-glai'3,  which  I  fhelf  5  it  there  foon  threw  out  roots,  and  bore  a  pine- 
apprehend  gives  more  heat  thaii  the  common  fort  apple  that  weighed  upwards  of  two  pounds.” 
of  green  glafs  generally  ufed  for  hot-houfes.  In  the  BROMLEY,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  fituated 
front  part  of  the  houfe,  and  indeed  any  where  in  the  on  the  river  Ravenlburn,  in  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat. 
loweft  parts  of  it,  the  pine-apple  plants  will  not  thrive  51.  23. 

well  in  water.  The  way  in  which  I  treat  them  is  as  BROMSGROVE,a  town  ofWorcefterlhire  in  Eng- 
follows.  I  place  a  fhelf  near  the  higheft  part -of  the  land,  feated  on  the  river  Salwarp.  It  is  a  pretty  good 
back  wall,  fo  that  the  pine-plants  may  ftand  without  town,  well  inhabited  by  clothiers  ;  and  the  market  is 
abfolutely  touching  the  glafs,  but  as  near  it  as  can  be  :  large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  provifions.  W. 
on  this  fhelf  I  place  pans  full  of  water,  about  feven  or  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  52.  26. 

eight  inches  deep  ;  and  in  thefe  pans  I  put  the  pine-  BROMUS,  broom-grass,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 

apple  plants,  growing  in  the  fame  pots  of  earth  as  they  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of 

are  generally  planted  in  to  be  plunged  into  the  bark-  plants ;  ranking,  in  the  natural  method,  under  the  ; 

bed  in  the  common  way  ;  that  is,  I  put  the  pot  of  4th  order,  Gramina.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  ha- 

earth,  with  the  pine-plant  in  it,  in  the  pan-full  of  wa-  ving  a  partial  fpike,  oblong  and  round,  oppofite 

ter,  and  as  the  water  decreafes  I  conftantly  fill  up  the  grains,  with  an  awn  below  the  point  of  each  outer 

pan.  I  place  either  plants  in  fruit,  or  young  plants  valve.  There  are  24  fpecies,  eight  of  which  are  na- 

as  foon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  in  thefe  pans  of  wa-  tives  of  Britain,  viz.  the  fecalinusor  field  broom-grafs; 

ter,  and  find  they  thrive  equally  well :  the  fruit  rear-  the  arvenfis,  or  common  broom-grafs  j  the  ciliatus,  or 

ed  this  way  is  always  much  larger,  as  well  as  better  wall  broom-grafs  ;  the  ilerilis,  or  barren  broom-grafs ; 

flavoured,  than  when  ripened  in  the  bark-bed.  I  have  the  giganteus,  or  tall  broom-grafs;  the  ramofus,  or 

more  than  once  put  only  the  plants  themfelves  with-  wood  broom-grafs  ;  and  the  pinnatus,  or  fpiked  broom- 

out  any  earth,  I  mean  after  they  had  roots,  into  thefe  grafs. 

pans  of  water,  with  only  water  fufficient  to  keep  the  BROMYARD,  a  town  of  Herfordihire  in  England, 
roots  always  covered,  and  found  them  flourifh.  beyond  feated  on  a  riling  ground,  and  containing  about  200 
expectation.  In  my  heufe,  the  fhelf  I  mention  is  houfes.  W.  Long.  2. 46.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 
fupported  by  irons  from  the  top,  and  there  is  an  inter-  BRON,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
vening  fpace  of  about  10  inches  between  the  back  wall  where  the  Imperialifts  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
and  the  fhelf.  A  neighbour  of  mine  has  placed  a  French  in  1703.  E.  Long.  10.  o.,  N.  Lat.  44.  50. 
leaden  ciftern  upon  the  top  of  the  back  flue  (in  which,  BRONCHIA,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifications  of  the 
as  it  is  in  contaft  with  the  flue,  the  water  is  always  trachea  See  Anatomy,  n°  1 16. 
warm  when  there  is  fire  in  the  houfe),  and  finds  his  BRONCHOCELE,  a  tumor  riling  in  the  anterior 
fruit  excellent  and  large.  My  Ihelf  does  not  touch  the  part  of  the  neck.  See  Medicis  E-Index. 
back  flue,  but  is  about  a  foot  above  it ;  and  confe-  BRONCHOTOMY,  in  furgery,  an  incifion  made 
quently  the  water  is  only  warmed  by  the  air  in  the  in  the  afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe,  which  is  neceffaiy 
houfe.  Both  thefe  methods  do  well.  The  way  I  ac-  in  many  cafes,  and  efpecially  in  a  violent  quinfey,  to 
count  for  this  fuccefs  is,  that  the  warm  air  always  prevent  fuffocation  from  the  great  inflammation  or  tu- 
afeending  to  the  part  where  this  fhelf  is  placed,  as  be-  mor  of  the  parts.  It  is  alfo  called  laryngotomy  and 
ing  the  higheft  part  of  the  houfe,  keeps  it.  much  hot-  tracheotomy.  See  Surgery. 

N  58.  BRONK- 
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©rbn.  Jiorl  BRONKHORST  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter  pleafure  ;  through  which  the  inner  part  of  the  furnace  Bronze 
Bronze,  who  flourifted  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  may  be  occafionally  infpe&ed,  that  the  ftate  of  the  metal  ft  * 


He  was  born  at  Utrecht;  and  after  having  ftudied  un-  may  be  obferved. "  When  the  metal  is  in  the  Hate  re- 
der  feveral  mailers,  entered  the  fchool  of  Cornelius  quired,  a  fourth  opening  is  then  unclofed,  communica- 
Poelemburg,  whofe  ftyle  of  painting  he  imitated  with  ting  with  the  hollow  floor,  and  thro’  which  the  melted 
great  fuccefs.  He  painted  both  hiftory  and  land- 
fcapes  ;  and  his  pidlures,  which  are  very  highly  finilh- 
ed,  are  held  in  great  eftimation.  He  amufed  himfelf 
with  the  point;  and  fome landfcapes  from  Poelemburg, 
together  with  other  fubje&s  from  his  own  compofitions, 
are  attributed  to  him. 

BRONTIiE,  or  Thunder- stones,  in  natural  hi¬ 
ftory.  See  Belemnites. 

BRONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  un¬ 
derneath  the  floor  t>f  the  theatres,  in  which  were  kept 
brazen  veflels  full  of  ftones  and  other  materials,  with 
which  they  imitated  the  noife  of  thunder. 

BRONTOLOGY,  denotes  the  do&rine  of  thunder, 
or  an  explanation  of  its  caufes,  phenomena,  & c.  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  prefages  drawn  from  it.  See  Eitectri- 
c  1  t v  and  Thunder. 

BRONZE,  a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  to  which 


_ e  melted 

metal  flows  by  channels  into  the  moulds  prepared  to 
receive  it. 

Bronze,  alfo  denotes  a  colour  prepared  by  the 
colourmen  of  Paris,  wherewith  to  imitate  bronze.— 
There  are  two  forts,  the  red  bronze,  and  the  yellow 
or  golden.  The  latter  is  made  folely  of  copper-dull, 
the  fineft  and  brightell  that  can  be  got :  the  former  is 
made  of  the  fame,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  quan¬ 
tity  of  red  ochre  well  pulverized.  They  are  both  ap¬ 
plied  with  varnilh.  To  prevent  their  turning  greenilh, 
the  work  mull  be  dried  over  a  chafing-dilh  as  foon  as 
bronzed. 

BRONZES,  a  name  given  by  antiquarians  to  figures 
either  of  men  or  bealls,  to  urns,  and  in  general  to 
every  piece  of  fculpture  which  the  ancients  made  of 
that  metal.  We  likewife  give  the  name  of  bronzes  to 
ftatues  or  bulls  call  of  bronze,  whether  thefe  pieces  be 


fometimes  other  metallic  fubftances,  particularly,  zinc,  copies  of  antiques  or  original  fubje&s. — Among  me- 


are  added. — This  metal  is  brittle,  hard,  and  fonorous. 
It  is  employed  for  various  ufes,  as  for  making  of  bells, 
Cannons  and  llatues  ;  and  the  proportions  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  metals  are  varied  to  fuit  the  feveral  purpofes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  compound,  like  fome  others, 
is  fpecifically  heavier  than  either  of  the  metals  taken 
feparately.  A  metallic  mafs,  compofed  of  four  fifths 
of  copper  and  one-fifth  part  of  tin,  weighs  in  water 
7rV  grains  more  than  the  fame  quantities  of  thefe  two 
metals  would  together  weigh  in  water  if  not  allayed. 
This  proves,  that  in  the  union  of  copper  and  tin  there 
is  a  penetration  of  parts,  the  one  metal  entering  into 
the  pores  of  the  other;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by 
an  obfervation  of  Mr  Tillet,  member  of  the  royal  acar 
demy  of  feitnges.  In  his  memoir  concerning  the  duc¬ 
tility  of  metals,  he  takes  notice,  that  when  the  mixture 
of  copper  and  tin  is  made  in  the  proportions  above- 
mentioned,  the  colour  of  the  copper  is  entirely  annulled 
and  covered  by  that  of  the  tin,  although  thejquan- 
tity  of  the  firft  be  four  times  greater  ;  and  thilfingu- 
lar  eifedl  cannot  be  underftood  without  admitting  a  to¬ 
tal  change  in  the  fize  and  difpofition  of  the  pores  of  the' 
compound  metal. 

Tin  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  ruft  than  copper,  bronze  is 
alfo  found  to  be  lefs  liable  to  be  covered  with  verdi- 


dallifts,  all  copper  medals  bear  the  name  of  bronze. 

BRONZING,  the  art  or  a&  of  imitating  bronze, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  copper-dull  or  leaf,  faftenei 
on  the  outfide,  as  gold  leaves  are  in  gilding. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  filh,  fowls,  8cc. 

BROODING,  the  act  of  a  hen  in  hatching  her 
eggs.  See  Hatching. 

BROOK,  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water. — A 
brook  is  dillinguilhcd  from  a  river,  infomuch  as  a  river 
flows  at  all  times,  whereas  a  brook  flows  at  fome  parti¬ 
cular  feafons  only. 

BRooK-Lime.  See  Veronica. 

BROOKE  (Mrs),  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Moore,  was  a  lady  as  remarkable  for  her  vir¬ 
tues  and  fuavity  of  manners  as  for  her  great  literary 
accompli/hments.  Her  firft  performance,  which  intro¬ 
duced  her  to  the  notice  and  confequent  efteem  of  the 
public,  was  Julia  Mandeville ;  a  work  concerning  which 
there  were  various  opinions,  but  which  every  body  read 
with  eagernefs.  It  has  been  often  wilhed  that  Ihe  had 
made  the  cataftrophe  lefs  melancholy  ;  and  we  believe 
that  ihe  afterwards  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  but  ihe 
thought  it  beneath  her  character  to  alter  it.  She  foon 
afterwards  went  to  Canada  with  her  hulband,  who  was 
Chaplain  to  t«  garrifon  at  Quebec  ;  and  here  ihe  faw 


greafe  than  pure  copper  is;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why  and  loved  thefe  romantic  chara&ers  and  feenes  which 


it  is  ufed  for  cannons,  ftatues,  and  works  expofed 
the  air  and  weather.  The  greater  fufibility  of  bronze 
than  copper  is  alfo  an  advantageous  property,  and  much 
.  facilitates  the  calling  of  large  works.  The  operation 
for  calling  bronze  is  fufficiently  Ample.  For  thispur- 
pofe  a  brick  furnace  is  ufed,  nearly  of  the  lhape  of  an 
oven  for  baking  bread.  The  floor  of  this  furnace  is 
concave,  and  confifts  of  a  compofition  of  land  and  clay. 
In  this  hollow  floor  the  metals  to  be  fufed  are  put. — 
The  furnace  has  three  openings.  The  firft  is  a  lateral 
mouth,  at  which  enters  the  flame  of  the  wood  placed 
in  a  fecond  furnace,  on  one  fide  of  the  firft:  the  fecond 


opening  is  a  chimney  placed  on  a  fide  oppofite  to  the 

mouth,  by  means  of  which  the  flame  is  drawn  over  the  „  „ 

metal.  The  third  is  a  hole  which  is  opened  and  Ihut  at  but  the  retribution  was  too  fevere. 
Vot..  III.  Part  II.  4^ 


gave  birth  to  Emily  Montague ,  a  work  moll  defervedly 
in  univerfal  efteem,  which  has  palled  through  feveral 
editions,  and  which  is  now  not  ealily  met  with.  On 
her  return  to  England,  accident  introduced  her,  and 
congenial  fentiments  attracted  her,  to  Mrs  Yates;  an 
intimacy  was  formed,  which  terminated  only  with  the 
life  of  that  lady.  Mrs  Brooke,  in  confequence  of  this 
connexion,  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Garrick, 
and  wrote  fome  pieces  for  the  ftage.  She  had,  how¬ 
ever,  great  reafon  to  be  diflatisfied  with  his  behaviour 
as  a  manager ;  and  Ihe  made  The  Excurjion ,  a  novel 
which  Ihe  wrote  at  this  time,  the  vehicle  by  which  Ihe 
exhibited  to  the  public  her  complaints  and  anger  againft 
the  king  of  Drury.  Her  anger,  we  believe,  was  juft, 

-  “  •  '  She  herfelf  af¬ 

terward? 
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Broom  forwards  thought  fo,  for  flic  lamented  and  retrafted  it. 

Broome  ^er  *h'ft  dramatic  performance  was  the  tragedy  of 
‘  *  Virginia ,  1756.  Her  next  effort  in  that  line  was, 
The  Siege  of  Synope,  a  tragedy  introduced  by  Mr  Har¬ 
ris,  and  written  principally  with  a  view  of-placing  Mrs 
Yates  in  a  confpicuous  charafter.  This  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  fail,  but  it  did  not  become  popular ;  it  wanted 
energy,  and  it  had  not  much  originality ;  there  was 
little  to  difapprove,  but  there  was  nothing  to  admire. 
Her  next  and  moil  popular  produftion  was  Rojina, 
which,  in  a  moft  liberal  manner,  {he  prefented  to  Mr 
Harris.  Few  modern  pieces  have  been  equally  fuc- 
cefsful.  La  It  year  alfo,  a  mufical  piece  of  hers,  en¬ 
titled  Marian ,  was  introduced,  which  is  now  occa- 
fionally  exhibited,  for  which  we  believe  Shield  is  prin¬ 
cipally  to  be  thanked.  Mrs  Brooke  was  alfo  the  tranf- 
lator  of  various  books  from  the  French.  She  was 
e (teemed  by  Dr  Johnfon,  valued  by  Mifs  Seward,  and 
her  company  courted  by  all  the  firft  charafters  of  her 
time.  She  died  in  January  1789,  two  days  after  her 
hufband.  Her  hufband  enjoyed  the  reftory  of  Colney 
in  Norfolk,  to  which  he  had  been  preferred  after  his 
arrival  from  America. 

BROOM,  in  botany.  See  Genista. 

Butcher’s  Broom,  in  botany.  See  Ruscus. 

SpaniJJi  Broom,  in  botany.  See  Spartium. 

Broom  alfo  denotes  a  well-known  houfehold  befom 
or  implement  wherewith  to  fweep  away  dirt,  duft,  and 
the  like.  We  fay,  a  birch-broom,  a  hair-broom,  a  rujh- 
br com,  a  heath-broom.  The  primitive  kind  of  brooms, 
from  whence  the  denomination  is  given  to  all  the  reft, 
was  made  of  the  genifta  or  wild  broom  growing  on 
commons. 

BkooM-ftower  gives  the  denomination  to  an  order  of 
knights  inftituted  by  St  Lewis  of  France,  on  occafion 
of  his  marriage.  The  motto  was,  Exaltat  humiles,  and 
the  collar  of  the  order  made  up  of  broom-flowers  and 
hulks,  enamelled  and  intermixed  with  fteur-de-lys  of 
gold,  fet  in  open  lozenges,  enamelled  white,  chained 
together,  and  as  it  hung  a  crofs  florence  of  gold.  This 
anfwers  to  what  the  French  call  Ordre  de  la  Genejle, 
from  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  broom  fo  called  ;  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  common  broom,  as  being  lower,  the  ftalk 
fmaller,  and  leaf  narrow ;  the  flower  is  yellow,  and 
bears  a  long  hulk.  Some  alfo  fpeak  of  another  order 
of  the  Genejle  or  Broom  eftablifhed  by  Charles  Martel, 
or  rather  Charles  VI. 

Broom- gall,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
authors  to  a  remarkable  fpecies  of  galls  found  on  the 
genijla  vulgaris  or  common  broom.  This  is  occafion- 
ed,  like  all  other  galls,  by  the  punftnre  and  eating  of 
an  i nfe ft ;  and,  when  opened,  is  found  to  contain  a 
fmall  oblong  worm,  of  a  red  colour,  but  whofe  fize  re¬ 
quires  the  ufe  of  a  glafs  in  order  to  fee  it  diftinftly. 

BROOM-Rape,  in  botany.  See  Orobanche. 

BROOME  (William),  the  coadjutor  of  Pope  in 
tranflating  the  Odyffey,  was  born  in  Chefhire,  as  is 
faid,  of  very  mean  parents.  He  was  educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eaton,  and  was  captain  of  the  fchool  a 
whole  year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he  might 
have  obtained  a  fcholarfhip  at  King’s  college.  Being 
by  this  delay,  fuch  as  is  faid  to  have  happened  very 
rarely,  fuperannuated,  he  was  fent  to  St  John’s  col¬ 
lege  by  the  contribution  of  his  friends,  where  he.  oh*. 


tained  a  fmall  exhibition.  At  this  college  he  lived  for  Biwm< 
fome  time  in  the  fame  chamber  with  the  well-known 
Ford,  by  whom  Dr  Johnfon  heard  him  deferibed  as  a 
contrafted  fcholar  and  a  mere  verfifier,  Unacquainted 
with  life,  and  unfkilful  in  converfation.  His  addic¬ 
tion  to  metre  was  then  fuch,  that  his  companions  fami¬ 
liarly  called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of 
mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  himfelf,  as  Ford 
likewife  owned,  from  great  part  of  his  fcholaftic  ruft. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  tranflator  of  the 
Iliads  into  profe,  in  conjunftion  with  Ozell  and  Oldif- 
worth.  How  their  feveral  parts  were  diftributed  is 
not  known.  This  is  the  tranflation  of  which  Ozell 
boafted  as  fuperior,  in  Toland’s  opinion,  to  that  of 
Pope:  It  has  long  fince  vaniihed  (Dr  Johnfon  ob- 
ferves),  and  is  now  in  danger  from  the  critics.  He 
was  introduced  to  Mr  Pope,  who  was  then  vifiting  Sir 
John  Cotton  at  Madingley,  near  Cambridge ;  and 
gained  fo  much  of  his  efteem,  that  he  was  employed  to 
make  extrafts  from  Euftathius  for  the  notes  to  the 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry 
publifhed  by  Lintot,  commonly  called  Pope’s  Mifcel- 
lanies,  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inferted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  clofely  con- 
nefted.  When  the  fuccefs  of  the  Iliad  gave  encou¬ 
ragement  to  a  verfion  of  the  Odyffey,  Pope,  weary  of 
the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to  his  affillance  ; 
and  taking  only  half  the  work  upon  himfelf,  divided 
the  other  half  between  his  palmers,  giving  four  books 
to  Fenton  and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton’s  books  are 
enumerated  in  Dr  Johnfon’s  life  of  him.  To  the  lot 
of  Broome  fell  the  fecond,  fixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  fixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  burden  of  writing  all  tjie  notes.  The 
price  at  which  Pope  purchafed,  this  afiiftance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton  and  five  hundred  to 
Broome,  with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his 
friends,  which  amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The 
payment  made  to  Fenton’  is  known  only  by  hearfay  ; 
Broome’s  is  very  diftinftly  told  by  Pope  in  the  notes 
to  the  Dunciad.  It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope’s 
own  eftimate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If  four 
books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds,  eight  and  all 
the  notes,  equivalent  at  leaft  to  four,  had  certainly  a 
right  to  more  than  fix.  Broome  probably  confidered 
himfelf  as  injured,  and  there  was  for  fome  time  more 
than  coldnels  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  fpoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money, 
and  Pope  purfued  him  with  avowed  hoftility  ;  for  he 
not  only  named  him  difrefpeftfully  in  the  Dunciad, 
but  quoted  him  more  than  once  in  the  Bathos,  as  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  finking  :  and  in  his  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  diftinguiftied  for 
the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  “  the  parrots 
who  repeat  another’s  words  in  fuch  a  hoarfe  odd  tone 
as  makea  them  feem  their  own.”  It  has  been  faid 
that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled  ;  but  their  peace 
was  probably  without  friendfhip.  He  afterwards  pub- 
liftied  a  Mifcellany  of  Poems,  and  never  rofe  to  very 
high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was  fome  time  reftor 
of  Sturfton  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  wi¬ 
dow  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  king  vifited  Cambridge 
1728,  became  doftor  of  laws.  He  was  1733  prefent-  "S 
ed  by  the  crown  to  the  reftory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk, 

which 
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Brooming  which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk,  given 
Brother  ^'m  by  the  lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
-  *  ■  and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk ;  he 
then  refigned  Pulliam,  and  retained  the  other  two. 
Towards  the  clofe  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  Odes  of  Anacreon, 
which  he  publilhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Chejlsr.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1 7 45, 
and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  church. 

BROOMING,  or  Breaming  of  a  Ship,  the  wafh- 
ing  and  burning  off  all  the  filth  Ihe  has'  contra&ed  on 
her  Tides  with  weeds,  ftraw,  broom,  or  the  like,  when 
Ihe  is  on  the  careen,  or  on  the  ground.  See  Careen¬ 
ing. 

BROSSARD  (Sebaftian  de),  an  eminent  French 
mufician.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he  had  been 
prebendary  and  chapel- matter  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Strafburg ;  but  afterwards  became  grand-chaplain, 
and  alfo  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the  cathedral  of  Meaux. 
There  is  extant  of  his  a  work  entitled  Prodromus  muf- 
calis.  He  was  author  alfo  of  a  very  ufeful  book,  en¬ 
titled  Dittionaire  de  muftque ,  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
in  folio,  1703;  and  afterwards  at  the  fame  place  in 
oftavo,  without  a  date.  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a 
catalogue  of  authors  ancient  and  modern,  to  the  amount 
of  goo,  who  have  written  on  muficj  divided  into  claf- 
fes,  wherein  are  interfperfed  many  curious  obfer  vat  ions 
of  the  author  relating  to  the  hittory  of  rnufic.  By  Mr 
Boivin’s  Catalogue  general  des  livres  de  muftque  for  the 
year  1729,  it  appears  that  Broffard  was  the  author  of 
two  fets  of  motets,  as  alfo  of  nine  Lecons  de  Tenebres 
therein  mentioned.  It  feems  that  thefe  feveral  publi¬ 
cations  were  at  a  time  when  the  author  was  far  advan¬ 
ced  in  years ;  for  Walther  takes  notice,  that  in  the 
Merctire  Galante ,  he  is  mentioned  as  an  abbe  and  com- 
ponitt,  fo  early  as  the  year  1678. 

BROTHEL-houses,  lewd  places,  being  the  com¬ 
mon  habitations  of  proftitutes.  King  Henry  VIII.  by 
proclamation,  in  the  3  7th  year  ®f  his  reign,  fuppreffed 
all  the  ftews  or  brothel-houfes  whicti  had  long  continued 
on  the  bank-fide  in  Southwark,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
3 Inft.  God  and  of  the  land*.  A  brothelman  was  a  loofe 
-■*"  idle  fellow;  and  a  feme  bordelier,  or  brothelier ,  a  com¬ 

mon  whore.  And  borelman  is  a  contraftion  for  bro¬ 
thelman.  See  BAivDr-Houfe. 

BROTHER,  Frater ,  a  term  of  reflation  between 
two  male  children,  fprung  from  the  fame  father,  or  mo¬ 
ther,  or  both.  Scaliger  and  Voflius  derive  frater  from 
rfumf,  for  Vfxrag,  which  properly  fignifies  a  perfon  who 
draws  water  in  the  fame  well ;  in  Greek,  fignifying 
•well,  and  eparpta,  a  company  of  people,  who  have  a 
right  to  draw  water  out  of  the  fame  well. — The  word, 
at  is  faid,  came  originally  from  the  city  Argos,  where 
there  were  only  a  few  wells  diftributed  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city,  to  which  thofe  of  the  fame  neigh¬ 
bourhood  alone  repaired. 

By  the  civil  law,  brothers  and  fitters  ftand  in  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  confanguinity  ;  by  the  canon  law,  they 
are  in  the  firft  degree. — -By  the  Mofaic  law,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  a  man  who  died  w  ithout  iffue  was  obliged  to 
marry  the  widow  of  the  deceafed.  Deuter.  xxv.  7. 

The  ancients  applied  the  term  brother  indifferently 
to  almoft  all  who  ftood  related  in  the  collateral  line,  as 
uncles  and  nephews,  coufin-germans,  &c. — This  we 
learn  not  only  from  a  great  many  paffages  in  the  Old 


Teftament,  but  alfo  from  profane  authors :  Cicero,  In  Brother, 
his  Philippics,  fays,  “Antonia  was  both  wife  and  fitter  *"-—"**— 1,1 
of  Mark  Antony  ;  becaufe  Ihe  was  daughter  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  C.  Antonius.”  And  as  to  coufins,  Tullius  Hofti- 
lius,  in  Dionyfius  Halicarneffeus,  calls  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  brothers ;  becaule  they  were  fitters  children. 

The  language  of  the  Jews,  bifliop  Pearfon  obferves, 
included  in  the  name  of  brethren  not  only  the  ftri&  re¬ 
lation  of  fraternity,  but  alfo  the  larger  of  confanguini- 
ty.  We  are  brethren,  fays  Abraham  to  Lot,  Gen. 
xiii.  8.  whereas  Lot  was  only  his  nephew. —  So  Jacob 
told  Rachel  that  he  was  her  father’s  brother,  Gen. 
xxix.  1 2.  wheieas  he  was  only  her  father’s  nephew.— 

This  confideration  has  been  urged  with  good  advan¬ 
tage  againft  the  Antidicomarianites,  wrho,  from  the  men¬ 
tion  made  of  the  brethren  of  Jefus,  John  ii.  12.  Matth. 
xii.  46.  have  impugned  the  perpetual  virgnity  of  the 
mother  of  Chrift. 

Among  us,  it  is  cuftomary  for  kings  to  give  the 
title  brother  to  each  other ;  the  un&ion  in  coronation 
being  efteemed  to  create  a  kind  of  brotherhood.  Nor 
is  the  cuftom  modern  :  Menander  mentions  a  letter  of 
Cofroes  king  of  Perfia  to  the  emperor  Juftinian,  be¬ 
ginning  thus :  Cofroes,  king  of  kings,  &c.  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Juftinian  my  brother. — Kings  now  alfo  give  the 
fame  appellation  to  the  electors  of  the  empire;  and 
the  like  was  given  by  the  king  of  France  to  the  late 
king  of  Sardinia,  while  only  duke  of  Savoy. 

In  the  civil  law,  brothers,  fratres,  in  the  plural,  fome- 
times  comprehend  fitters  :  as  Lucius  £jf  Titia,  fratres  ; 
tres  fratres ,  Titius ,  Meevius ,  &  Seta. 

Fofer- Brothers,  thofe  who  fucked  the  fame 
nurfe.  The  French  call  them  fratres  du  lait ,  or  bro¬ 
thers  by  milk  ;  which  is  moft  properly  ufed  in  refpe£t 
of  a  perfon  who  fucked  a  nurfe  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  nurfe’s  own  child. 

BROTHERS-German,  Fratres  Germans.  See  Ger¬ 
man. 

Brother  was  alfo  ufed,  in  middle-age  writers,  for 
a  comes ,  or  governor  of  a  province. 

Brother  is  applied,  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe,  to  de¬ 
note  a  perfon  of  the  fame  profeffion.  In  which  fenfe, 
judges,  bilhops,  priefls,  See.  call  each  other  brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  a  cuftomary  term  for  priefts  of  the 
fame  perfuafion  to  addrefs  one  another  by:  but  it  is 
more  particularly  ufed  to  denote  the  relation  between 
monks  of  the  fame  convent ;  as,  brother  -Zachary  :  in 
Englilh,  we  more  ufually  fay,  Friar  Zachary,  from  the 
French  word,  frere,  brother. —  Preachers  alfo  call  their 
hearers,  my  brethren,  or  my  dear  brethren.  This  ap¬ 
pellation  is  borrowed  from  the  primitive  Chriftians,  who 
all  called  each  other  brothers.  But  it  is  nowprincipal- 
ly  ufed  for  fuch  of  the  religious  as  are  not  priefts; 
thofe  in  orders  are  generally  honoured  with  the  title  of 
father ,  whereas  the  reft  are  only  Amply  brothers. 

Brother  is  alfo  an  appellation  more  peculiarly  given 
to  certain  orders  of  religious  :  Thus,  the 

Brothers  of  St  Alexis,  i.i  the  low  countries,  were  an 
order  of  perfons  who  attended  on  thofe  who  lay  dying, 
and  took  care  of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  See  alfo  Bre¬ 
thren  of  Char  ITT,  of  Death,  &c. 

Poor  Brothers,  in  the  charity-houfe,  a  denomina¬ 
tion  given  to  decayed  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  80, 
who  are  fubfifted  with  diet,  clothing,  and  lodging,  on 
the  eftablifhment.  The  poor  brothers  are  to  be  gen- 
4  Y  2  tlemeft 
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iresher  tlemen  by  defcent,  come  to  poverty,  or  decayed 
II  chants,  foldiers,  or  officers  of  the  king’s  houfhold. 
.  rou^  ton  The  conditions  of  admiffion  are,  that  they  have  no 
eftate  for  life  worth  200 1.  nor  coming  in,  v«7  £ S’  modis , 
24.I.  per  annum;  and  that  they  be  fifty  years  old,  un- 
lefs  they  have  been  maimed  in  the  public  fervice ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  age  of  forty  fuffices.  They  wear  a  li¬ 
very-gown  within  doors. 
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Upon  receiving  this  preferment,  he  removed  from  Lon-  Broughtony 
don  to  Briftol,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Broukha- 
Thomas  Harris,  clerk  of  that  city,  by  whom  he  had  1Ui>'  , 

feven  children,  fix  of  whom  furvived  him.  He  refided 
on  his  living  till  his  death,  which  happened  Decem¬ 
ber  2  1  ft  1774,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age.  He  was- 
interred  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  RedclifE 

From  the  time  of  Mr  Broughton’s  quitting  the 

_ C...  .:il  _ _ r. J _ _ .1  •  i:r_  l  - 


Brothers  of  Arms,  an  appellation  given  thofe  who  univerfity,  till  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  life,  he 
contradt  a  kind  of  fraternity  in  war,  obliging  them-  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  publications,  of  which  a 
felves  to  the  mutual  fervice  and  affiftance  of  each  other-  lift  is  given  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  2d  edition. 
In  the  military  orders,  the  knights  are  alfo  called  bro-  Some  little  time  before  his  death,  he  compofed  “  A 
thers. — In  the  order  of  Malta,  there  is  a  particular  fhort  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  Chriftian 
clafs,  who  are  called  ferving  brothers;  confifting  of  churches  require,  of  their  refpedtive  clergy,  fubferip* 
fuch  as  cannot  give  proof  of  their  nobility.  In  Latin  tion  to  eftablifhed  articles  of  religion  but  this  work 


they  are  denominated  fratres  ciientes. 

Brothers  of  the  rofy  crofs.  See  Rosycrucians. 
BROUAGE,  a  maritime  town  of  Saintonge  in 
France,  It  conlifts  of  five  or  fix  ftreets  which  termi- 


never  appeared  in  print.  He  poffefled^  likewife,  1 
inconfiderable  talent  for  poetry,  as  is  evident  from 
many  little  fugitive  pieces  in  manuicript,  found  among 
his  papers  ;  and  particularly  from  two  unfiniihed  t 


nate  in  a  great  fquare.  It  is  famous  for  its  falt-works,  gedies,  both  written  at  the  age  of  17.  When  he  was  at 
which  are  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  1.  o.  Eton  fchool,  Mr  Broughton  was  of  the  lame  year  w'ith 
N- Lat.  45.  50.  Hr  Ewer,  late  bifhop-of  Bangor;  Dr  Sumner,  late 

BROURSHAVEN,  a  port-town  of  the  United  provoft  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge  ;  and  Dr  Sleech, 
Provinces,  in  the  ifland  of  (khonen  in  Zealand,  feated  late  provoft  of  Eton  :  and  during  his  refidence  in  Lon  ■ 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  a  bay  of  the  fea,,in  don,  he  enjoyed  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  moil  of 
E.  Long.  3.  35.  N.  Lat.  51.  50.  the  literary  men  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 

BROUGH,  a  town  in  Weftmoreland  in  England,  mufic,  particularly  the  ancient ;  which  introduced  him 
feated  under  Stanmore-hill,  W.  Long.  2.  50.  N.  Lat.  to  the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  Mr  Handel ; 
54.  40.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  note,  being  whom  he  furnifhed  with  the  words  for  many  of  his 
a  Roman  fortrefs ;  but  is  now  fo  much  decayed,  that  T-  L-‘  ^  **  n  1  * 

it  is  little  better  than  a  village. 

BROUGHTON  (Thomas',  a  learned  divine,  and  caufe,  joined  with  a  moderation  of  mind.  In  private 


tpofitions.  In  his  public  charafter,  Mr  Broughton 
was  dillinguifhed  by  an  ^ftive  zeal  for  the  Chriftian 
2,  joined  with  a  moderation  of  mind.  In  private 
life,  he  was  devoted  to  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of 
his  family  ;  and  was  of  a  mild,  cheerful,  and  liberal 
temper.  This  difpofition,  which  is  not  always  united 
with  eminent  literary  abilities,  attended  him  to  hia 
grave.  In  1778,  a  pofthumous  “  volume  of  fermons, 
on  fele&  fubje&s,”  was  publifhed  by  his  fon,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Broughton,  M.  A.  of  Wadham  college,  Oxr 
ford,  and  vicar  of  Tiverton,  near  Bath. 

BROUKHUSIUS  ( Jonus),  or  John  Broekhui- 
zen,  a  diftinguifhed  fcholar  in  Holland,  was  born  No¬ 
vember  20.  1649,  at  Amfterdam,  where  his  father  waa 
a  clerk  in  the  admiralty.  He  learned  the  Latin  tongue 
dy  of  the  mathematics,  under  the  famous  profeffor  under  Hadrian  Junius,  and  made  a  prodigious  progrefs 
Sandetfon.  May  28th  1727,  Mr  Broughton,  after  in  polite  literature;  but,  his  father  dying  when  he 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  was  ad-  was  very  young,  he  was  taken  from  literary  purfuits,1 
initted  to  deacon’  orders.  In  the  fucceeding  year,  and  placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Amfterdam,  with 
September  22d,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  proceeded  whom  he  lived  fome  years.  Not  liking  this,  he  went 
to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  At  this  time  he  removed  into  the  army,  wheie  his  behaviour  railed  him  to  the 
from  the  unive.rfity,  to  the  curacy  of  Oifley,  in  Hert-  rank  of  lieutenant-captain  5  and,  in  1674,  was  fent 
fordfhire.  In  1739,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  reftory  with  his  regiment  to  America  in  the  fleet  under  admi- 
of  Stepington,  otherwife  Stibington,  in  the  county  of  ral  de  Ruyter,  but  returned  to  Holland  the  fame  year. 
Huntingdon,  on  the  prefentation  of  John  Duke  of  In  1678,  he.  was  fent  to  the  garrifon  at  Utrecht, 
Bedford,  and  was  appointed  one  of  that  nobleman’s  where  he  contracted  a  friendfhjp  with  the  celebrated 
chaplains.  Soon  after  he  was  cliofen  reader  to  the  Graevius ;  and  here,  though  a  perfon  of  an  excellent 
Temple,  by  which  means  he  became  known  to  biihop  terivper,  he  fiad  the  misfortune  to  be  lb  deeply  engaged 
Sherlock,  then  matter  of  it,  and  who  conceived  fohigh  in  a  duel,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  Holland,  his 


one  of  the  original  writers  of  the  Biographia  Britan* 
r.ica,  was  born  at  London,,  July  5th  1704,  in  the 
parifh  of  St  Andrew,  Holborn ;  of  which  pariih  his 
father  was  minifter.  At  an  early  age  he  was  fent  to 
Eton  ichool,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
the  aentenefs  of  his  genius,  and  the  ftudioofnefs  of  his 
difpofition.  Being  i’uperannjoated  on  this  foundation, 
he  removed  about  1722  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  a  fcholarfhip,  entered  him¬ 
felf  of  Gonvelle  and  Caius  college.  Here  two  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  attention  were,  the  acquifition 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  and  the  flu- 


an  opinion  of  our  author’s  merit,  that,  in  1 744,  this 
eminent  prelate  prefented  Mr  Broughton  to  the  va¬ 
luable  vicarage  of  Bedmiufter,  near  Briftol,  together 
with  the  chapels  of  St  Mary  Redcliff,  St  Thomas,  and 
Abbot’s  Leigh,  annexed.  Some  fhort  time  after,  he 
was  collated,  by  the  fame  patron,  to  the  prebend  of 
Bedmiufter  and  Redcliff,  in  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury. 


life  was  forfeited :  but  Graevius  wrote  immediately  to 
Nicholas  Heinfius,  who  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
Stadtholder.  £T.at  long  after,  he  became  a  captain  of 
one  of  the  companies  then  at  Amfterdam  ;  which  poll 
placed  him  in  an  eafy  fituation,  and  gave  him  leiiure 
to  purfue  his  ftudies.  His  company  being  difbanded 
in  1697,  a  penfion  was  granted  him;  upon  which  he 
retired 
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Brouncker  retired  to  a  country-houfe  near  Amfterdam,  where  he 
II  few  but  little  company,  and  fpent  his  time  among  books. 

.Browallia-  He  died  December  15th  1707. 

*  As  a  claffical  editor,  he  is  diftingnilhed  by  his  la¬ 

bours  upon  Tibullus  and  Propertius ;  the  latter  was 
publilhed 'in  1702,  the  former  in  1708.  He  was  an 
excellent  Latin  poet  himfelf :  a  volume  of  his  poems 
was  publilhed  at  Utrecht,  1684,  in  umo;  but  a  very 
noble  edition  of  them  was  given  by  Van  Hoogftraeten 
at  Amlterdam,  171  1,  in  4to.  His  “  Dutch  poems” 
were  alfo  publilhed  at  Amfterdam,  1712,  in  8vo,  by 
the  fame  perfon,  who  prefixed  his  life,  extracted  from 
Peter  Butman’s  funeral  oration  upon  him.  Brouk- 
hufius  was  alfo  an  editor  of  Sannazarius’s  and  Palea- 
rius’s  Latin  works.  With  regard  to  his  Latin  poems, 
the  authors  of  the  “Journal  de  Trevoux”  have  de¬ 
livered  themfelves  thus  (and  what  they  have  faid  may 
be  applied  to  the  bulk  of  modern  Latin  poems): 
“  His  verfes  are  written  in  good  Latin  enough;  but 
they  want  fire.  We  find  iu  them  a  great  many  paf- 
fages  borrowed  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  but  no.t 
their  genius.  The  author  was  a  poet  by  art,  not  by 
nature.” 

BROUNCKER,  or  Brovnker,  (William),  lord 
vifeount  of  Caftle-Lyons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  firft  pre- 
fident  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William 
Brounker,  knt.  and  born  about  the  year  1620.  He 
was  diftinguilhed  by  his  knowledge  of  the  mathematics, 
and  by  the  confiderable  polls  of  honour  and  profit  he 
enjoyed  after  the  relloration  ;  for  he  had  at  the  fame 
time  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  queen,  and  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  her  great  feal,  that  of  one  of  the  commiffieners 
of  the  navy,  and  mailer  of  St  Catherine’s  hofpital  near 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  wrote,  1.  Experiments 
of  the  recoiling  of  guns.  2.  An  algebraical  paper 
upon  the  fquaring  of  the  hyperbola ;  and  feveral  let| 
ters  to  Dr  Ulher,  atchbilhop  of  Armagh.  He  died  in 
1684. 

BROUWER  (Adrian),  a  famous  Dutch  painter, 
born  either  at  Oudenard  or  Haerlem,  in  1 608,  of  poor 
parentage.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Francis  Hals, 
under  whom  he  proved  an  inimitable  artill.  His  fub- 
je£ls  were  taken  from  low  life,  always  copied  from  na¬ 
ture  ;  as  droll  converfations,  drunken  brawls,  boors  at 
cards,  or  furgeons  dreffing  the  wounded.  Brouwer 
was  apprehended  at  Antwerp  as  a  fpy  ;  where  being 
difeovered  by  Rubens,  lie  procured  his  liberty,  took 
him  home,  clothed  him,  and  endeavoured  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  his  merit ;  but  the  levity  of  his  tern- 
per  made  him  quit  his  benefaftor  u  and  he  died  not 
long  after,  in  1640,  deftroyed  by  a  diflolute  eourfe  of 
life. 

BROW,  or  Eve-Brow,  an  hairy  arch  extended  o- 
ver  the  orbit  of  each  eye.  See  Anatomy,  n°  142. 

Brow-  Poft,  among  builders,  denotes  a  beam  which 
goe3  acrofs  a  building.. 

Brow  .Antler,  among  fpartfmen,  that  branch,  of  a 
deer’s  horn  next  the  tail. 

BROWALLIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants,  for  which  there  is.no  Englilh  name. — Of  this 
there  are  two  fpecies.  The  demilfa,  with  a  lingle  flower 
upon  each  footilalk;  and  the  elata,  with  one  or  many 
flowers  on  each  footilalk.  The  feeds  of  the  firft  were 
fent  to  Mr  Miller  from.  Panzuna.  It  ufually  grows  a- 


bout  two  feet  high,  and  fpreads  out  into  lateral  Browallia, 
brandies  on  every  fide  of  the  llalk,  garnilhed  with  Brown- 
oval  leaves  which  are  entire,  and  have  Ihort  foot-  ’  *  * 

ftalks.  Towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  the  flowers 
are  produced  fingly  upon  pretty  long  footftalks  a- 
rifing  from  the  wing  of  the  leaf.  Thefe  are  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  fometimes  inclining  to  a  purple  or  red  ; 
and  there  are  often  three  colours  of  flowers  on  the  fame 
plant.  The  plant  flowers  in  July,  Augutt,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  five  or  fix  weeks  af¬ 
ter.  The  fecond  fort  is  a  native  of  Peru  :  the  ftalk  of 
this  plant  is  twice  the  fize  of  that  of  the  firft,  and  ap¬ 
pears  lomewhat  Ihrubbp;  the  leaves  upon  the  flower- 
branches  are  fmooth:  the  footllalks  have  fome  with  one 
flower,  others  with  three,  and  others  with  five  ;  which 
are  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  As  both  fpecies  of  bro¬ 
wallia  are' annual  plants,  they  mull  be  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  are  to  be  lown  on  a  hot-bed  :  but  they  may  bs 
tranfplanted  in  June,  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden  ;  w’here,  if  the  weather  proves  warm,,  they 
will  flower  and  perfeft  feeds;  but  left  thefe  Ihould  fail, 
there  Ihould  be  a  plant  or  two  kept  in  the  Hove  to  fe- 
cure  feeds. 

BROWN  (Robert),  afchifmatic  divine,  the  founder 
of  the  Brownifts,  a  numerous  fe£l  of  dilfenters  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mr 
Anthony  Brown  of  Tolthorp  in  Rutlandlhire  ;  whofe 
father  obtained  the  Angular  privilege  of  wearing  his 
cap  in  the  king’s  prefence,  by  a  charter  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  Robert  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Cor¬ 
pus  Chrifti,  or,  according  to  Collier,  in  Bennet  col¬ 
lege,  and  was  afterwards  a  fchoolmafter  in  Southwark. 

About  the  year  1580,  he  began  to  promulgate  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  difiention  from  the  eltablilhed  church;  and  the 
following  year  preached  at  Norwich,  where  he  foon  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  numerous'eongregation.  He  was  violent  ia 
hisabufe  of  the  church  of.  England  ;  pretended  to  divine 
iufpiration,and  that  healone  was. the  fu re  guide  to  heaven. 

This  new  fe&  daily  inereafing,  Dr  Freake  bifhop  of 
Norwich*  with  other  ecclefiaftical  commiffioners,  called 
our  apoftle  before  them.  He  was  infolent  to  the  court, 
and  they  committed  him  to  the  cuftody  of  the  lheriff’s 
officer  :  but  he  was  releafed  at  the  intercefiion  of  lord 
treafuter  Burleigh,  to  whom  it  feems  lie  was  related. 

Brown  now  left  the  kingdom ;  and,  with  permifi- 
fion  of  the  dates,  fettled  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand  ; 
where  he  formed  a  church  after  liis  own  plan,,  and 
preached  without  moleftation  ;  but  here  perfecution,, 
the  /me  qua  nonoi  fanaticifin,  was  wanting.  In  1585, 
we  find  him  again  in  England:  for  in, that  year  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before  archbifhop  Whitgift ;  and  fee  tru¬ 
ing  to.  comply  with  the  eftablilhed  church,  was,  by 
lord  Burleigh,,  fent  home  to  his  father :..  but,  relapfmg 
into  his  former  obft-inacy,  his  aged  parent  was  obliged1 
to  turn  him  out  of  his  houfe.  He  now  wandered  a- 
bout  for  fome  time,  and  in  the  eourfe  of  his  million  en¬ 
dured  great  hardlhips.  At  laft  he  fixed  at  Northamp,- 
ton  ;  where,  labouring  with  too  much  indiferetion  to 
increafe  his  fedl,  he  was  cited  by  the  bilhop  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  and,  refuting  to  appear,  was  finally  excom¬ 
municated.  for  contempt.  The  folemnity  of  this  cen— 
fure,  we  are  told,  immediately  effetted  his  reformation. 

He  moved  for  abfolution,  which  he  obtained,  and  from 
that  time  became  a  dutiful  member  of  the  church  of 
England.  This  happened  about  the  year  1590  ;  and*. 

ins 
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Brown.  ;n  a  fllort  tjme  after>  Brown  wa9  preferred  to  a  re&ory  year,  viz.  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  fent  him  Brown, 

*  '"  in  Northamptonihire,  where  he  kept  a  curate  to  do  his  to  Worms,  in  quality  of  her  plenipotentiary  to  the' - v—~ 

duty,  and  where  he  might  probably  have  died  in  peace  :  king  of  Britain  ;  where  he  put  the  lad  hand  to  the 
but  having  fome  difpute  with  the  conftable  of  his  pa-  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Lon- 
rifh,  he  proceeded  to  blows  ;  and  was  afterwards  fo  in-  don,  and  Turin.  In  1744,  he  followed  prince  Lob- 
folent  to  the  juftice,  that  he  committed  him  to  Nor-  kowitz  into  Italy  ;  took  the  city  of  Veletri,  on  the 
thampton  jail,  where  he  died  in  1630,  aged  80.  Thus  4th  of  Auguft,  in  fpite  of  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the 
ended  the  life  of  the  famous  Robert  Brown  ;  the  enemy ;  entered  their  camp,  overthrew  feveral  regi- 
greateft  part  of  which  was  a  feries  of  oppofition  and  ments,  and  took  many  prifoners.  The  following  year 
perfecution.  He  boafted  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  he  was  recalled  into  Bavaria,  where  he  took  the  town 
liad  been  confined  in  no  lefs  than  32  different  prifons.  of  Wilfhofen  by  affault,  and  received  a  dangerous  fhot 
He  wrote  “  A  treatife  of  reformation  without  tarry-  in  the  thigh.  The  fame  year  he  was  made  general  of 
ing  for  any,  and  of  the  wickednefs  of  thofe  teachers  the  aitillery  ;  and  in  January  1746,  marched  for  Italy, 
which  will  not  reform  themfelves  and  their  charge,  be-  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  18,000  men.  He  then  drove 
caufe  they  will  tarry  till  the  magiflrate  command  and  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe  ;  and  having  joined 
compel  them,  by  me  Robert  Brown;”  and  two  others,  tin* forces  under  prince  de  Lichtenftein,  commanded  the 
making  together  a  thin  quarto;  publifhed  at  Middle-  left  wing  of  the  Auitrian  army  at  the  battle  of  Pla- 
burg,  1582.  centia  on  the  15th  of  June  1746,  and  defeated  the 

BROWN  (UlyfFes  Maximilian),  a  celebrated  gene-  right  wing  of  the  enemy’s  forces  commanded  by  mar- 
ral  of  the  18th  century,  was  fon  of  UlyfTes,  baron  fhal  de  Maillebois.  After  this  victory,  he  commanded 
Brown  and  Camus,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cuiraffiers  in  chief  the  army  againft  the  Genoefe  ;  feized  the  pafs 
in  the  emperor’s  fervice,  and  defeended  from  one  of  the  of  Bofetta  or  Bochetta,  though  defended  by  above 
moil  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Ireland.  He  was  4000  men  ;  and  took  the  city  of  Genoa.  Count  Brown 
born  at  Bal'd  in  1705  ;  and  having  finilhed  his  firftftu-  at  length  joined  the  king  of  Sardinia’s  troops  ;  and 
dies  at  Limeric  in  Ireland,  was,  in  1715,  fent  for  into  took,  in  conjun&ion  with  him,  Mont- Alban,  and  the 
Hungary,  by  count  George  Brown,  his  uncle,  mem-  county  of  Nice.  On  the  30th  of  November  he  paffed 
ber  of  the  aulic  council  of  war,  and  colonel  of  a  regi-  the  Var,  in  fpite  of  the  French  troops ;  entered  Pro- 
ment  of  infantry.  He  was  prefent  at  the  famous  vence ;  took  the  ifies  of  St  Margaret  and  St  Honorat; 
battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1717.  Next  year  he  followed  his  and  thought  to  have  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  a  much 
uncle  into  Italy,  who  made  him  continue  his  ftudies,  greater  part  of  Provence,  when  the  revolution  which 
in  the  Clementine  college,  at  Rome,  till  the  year  1721,  happened  in  Genoa,  and  marihal  de  Belleifle’s  advance- 
when  he  was  fent  to  Prague  in  order  to  learn  the  ci-  ing  with  his  army,  obliged  him  to  make  that  fine  rc- 
vil  law.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1723,  he  became  cap-  treat  which  procured  him  the  admiration  and  efteem  of 
tain  in  his  uncle’s  regiment;  and  in  1725,  lieutenant-  all  perfons  ilciUedjin  war.  He  employed  the  reft  of  the 
colonel:  in  1730,  he  went  into  Corfica  with  a  batta-  year  1747  in  defending  the  ftates  of  the  houfe  of 
lion  of  his  regiment;  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  Auftria  in  Italy;  and  after  the  peace  in  1748,  he  was 
taking  of  Callanfara,  where  he  received  a  considerable  fent  to  Nice  to  regulate  there,  in  conjunction  with  the 
wound  in  his  thigh.  In  1732,  the  emperor  made  him  duke  ofBelleifle  and  the  marquis  de  la  Minas,  the  dif- 
cliamberlain :  He  was  raifed  to  the  rank  of  colonel  ferences  that  had  arifen  with  refpeft  to  the  execution 
sn  1734;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  war  of  fome  of  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix 
of  Italy,  efpecially  at  the  battles  of  Parma  and  Guaf-  la  Chapelle. 

talla,  and  in  burning  in  the  prefence  of  the  French  ar-  The  emprefs  queen,  to  reward  thefe  fignal  fervices, 
my  the  bridge  which  the  marihal  de  Noailles  had  efpecially  his  glorious  campaigns  in  Italy  in  1749, 
caufed  to  be  throwo  over  the  Adige,  that  he  was  made  made  him  governor  of  Tranfylvania,  where  he  ren- 
general  in  1736.  The  following  year  he  favoured  the  dered  hifnfelf  generally  admired  for  his  probity  and- 
retreat  of  the  army,  after  the  unhappy  battle  of  Ban-  difintereftednefs.  In  1752,  he  obtained  the  govern- 
juluca  in  Bofnia,  by  an  excellent  manoeuvre,  and  faved  ment  of  the  city  of  Prague,  with  the  chief  command 
all  the  baggage.  His  admirable  ctfnduft  upon  this  oc-  of  the  troops  in  that  kingdom  ;  in  1753,  the  king  of  j 

cafion  was  rewarded  by  his  obtaining  a  fecond  regi-  Poland,  eleftor  of  Saxony,  honoured  him  with  the 
ment  of  infantry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  count  Francis  collar  of  the  order  of  the  white  eagle  ;  and  the  next 
de  Wallis.  year  he  was  declared  field- marihal. 

At  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1739,  the  emperor  The  king  of  Pruffia  entering  Saxony  in  1756,  and 
Charles  VI.  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  general-field-  attacking  Bohemia,  count  Brown  marched  againft 
marihal-lieutenant,  and  made  him  counfellor  in  the  him  ;  and  repulfed  that  prince  at  the  battle  of  Lobo-i 
aulic  council  of  war.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  fitz,  on  the  ift  of  OAober,  though  he  had  only 
the  king  of  Pruffia  entering  Silefia, count  Brown,  with  27,000  men,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia  had  at  leait 
a  fmall  body  of  troops,  difputed  the  country  with  him  40,000.  Seven  days  after  this  battle,  he  undertook 
inch  by  inch.  He  Signalized  himfelf  on  feveral  other  the  famous  march  into  Saxony,  to  deliver  the  Saxon 
occafions :  and,  in  1743,  the  queen  of  Hungary  made  troops  ftiut  up  between  Pima  and  Konigftein  ;  an  ac- 
him  a  privy-counfellor,  at  her  coronation  in  Bohemia,  tion  worthy  of  the  greateft  captains,  ancient  or  mo- 
He  at  length  paffed  into  Bavaria,  where  he  commanded  dern.  He  at  length  obliged  the  Pruffians  to  retire 
the  van  guard  of  the  Auftrian  army;  feized  Decken-  from  Bohemia;  for  which  he  was  rewarded,  by  being 
dorf,  with  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  ;  and  obliged  made  a  knight  of  the  golden  fleece.  Soon  after,  count 
the  French  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  Brown  haftily  affembled  an  army  in  Bohemia,  to  op- 
the  Auftrian  army  paffed  in  full  fecurity.  The  fame  pofe  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  had  again  penetrated 

into 
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'wn.  into  t{,at  kingdom  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces  ;  and  of  the  college,  and  as  well  bred  as  any  at  court.’*  He 

v  ’  on  the  6th  of  May  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Prague;  died  Auguft  27th  1 708. 

in  which,  while  he  was  employed  in  giving  his  orders  Brown  (William),  an  Englifh  poet  of  the  17th  cen- 

for  maintaining  the  advantages  he  had  gained  over  the  tury,  was  defeended  from  a  good  family,  and  born  at 

Pruflians,  he  was  fo  dangeroufly  wounded,  that  he  Taviftock  in  Devonfhire  in  the  year  1590.  After  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  Prague,  where  he  died  of  had  pafltd  through  the  grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent 
his  wounds,  on  the  26th  of  June  1757,  at  52  years  to  Exeter  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the 
of  age.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that,  had  he  not  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  became  tutor 
been  wounded,  he  would  have  gained  the  vidtory,  as  to  Robert  Dormer,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Carnar- 
he  had  broken  the  Pruflians,  and  the  brave  count  von,  and  killed  at  Newbury  battle,  September  20th 
Schwerin,  one  of  their  greateft  generals,  was  flain.  1643.  He  is  ftyled  in  the  public  regifter  of  the  uni- 
Brown  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  phylician  and  verfity,  “  a  man  well  {killed  in  all  kinds  of  polite  lite- 
celebrated  writer,  was  botn  at  London,  October  19th  rature  and  ufeful  arts;”  vir  otnni  humana  liter  at  ura 
1605.  Having  ftudied  at  Winchefter  college,  and  ct  bonarum  art  turn  cognitions  injlrutlus.  After  lie  had 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  through  France  left  the  college  with  his  pupil,  he  was  taken  into  the 
and  Italy;  and  returning  by  the  way  of  Holland,  family  of  William  eail  of  Pembroke,  who  had  a  great 
took  his  degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden.  In  refpeft  for  him  ;  and  he  made  his  fortune  fo  well,  that 
1636,  he  fettled  at  Norwich  ;  and  the  year  following,  he  purchafed  an  eftate.  His  poetical  works  procured 
was  incorporated  as  doctor  0/  phyfic  at  Oxford.  His  him  a  very  great  reputation.  They  are  as  follow  ;  x. 
Religio  Medici  made  a  great  noife  ;  and  being  tranf-  Britannia’s  paftorals.  The  fir  ft  part  was  publiihed  at 
lated  into  Latin,  iuftantly  fpread  throughout  Europe,  Lorfldon,  1613,  in  folio;  and  ufhered  into  the  world 
and  gained  him  a  prodigious  reputation :  it  was  then  with  feveral  copies  of  verfes  made  by  his  ingenious 
translated  into  almoft  every  language  in  Europe.  This  and  learned  friends  John  Selden,  Michael  Drayton, 
book  ba3  been  heavily  cenfured  by  fome,  as  tending  Cbriftopher  Cook,  &c.  The  fecond  part  was  printed 
to  infidelity,  and  even  atheifm  ;  while  others,  with  at  London  in  1616,  and  recommended  by  various  co- 
much  more  reafon,  have  applauded  the  piety,  as  well  pies  of  verfes  written  by  John  Glanville,  who  after- 
as  the  parts  and  learning,  of  the  author.  The  reverend  wards  became  eminent  in  the  profellion  of  the  law, 
Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  among  other  peculiarities  and  others.  Thefe  two  parts  were  reprinted  in  two 
in  this  book,  he  fpeaks  of  the  ultimate  aft  of  love  as  vols.  8vo,  1625.  2.  The  fhepherd’s  pipe,  in  feven 

a  folly  beneath  a  philofopher ;  and  fays,  that  he  could  eclogues  ;  London,  1614,  in  8vo.  3.  An  elegy  on 
be  content  that  we  might  procreate,  like  trees,  with-  the  never-enough  bewailed  death  of  prince  Henry,  el- 
out  conjunftion  :  but,  after  the  writing  of  it,  he-  de-  dell  fon  of  king  James  I.  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  it 
feended  from  his  philofophic  dignity,  and  married  an  is  probable  our  author  wrote  feveral  other  pocms=; 
agreeable  woman.  It  was  faid,  that  his  reafon  for  which  he  had  not  feen.  It  is  uncertain  when  he 
marrying  was,  becaufe  he  could  dilcover  no  better  died. 

method  of  procreation.  His  Treatife  on  Vulgar  Er-  Brown  (Thomas),  “  of  facetious  memory,”  as  he 
rors  was  read  with  equal  avidity  ;  he  alfo  publifhed  is  ftyled  by  Addifon,  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer  in  Shrop- 
Hydriotaphia,  ora  Difcourfe  of  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  Afire  ;  and  entered  in  Chrift-church  college,  Oxford, 
found  in  Norfolk.  His  reputation  in  his  profefiion  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfeif  by  his  uncommon; 
was  equal  to  his  fame  for  learning  in  other  refpefts;  attainments  in  literature.  But  the  irregularities  of  his - 
and  therefore  the  college  of  phyficians  were  pleafed  to  life  not  fufferir.g  him  to  continue  long  there,  he,  in¬ 
take  him  into  their  number  as  an  honorary  member  ;  Head  of  returning  to  his  father,  went  to  London  to 
and  king  Charles  II.  coming  to  Norwich  in  his  pro-  feek  his  fortune  :  his  companions,  however,  being 
grefs,  in  1671,  was  pleafed  to  knight  him,  with  fin-  more  dtlighted  with  his  humour  than  ready  to  relievo 
gular  marks  of  favour  and  refpeft.  He  died  on  his  his  neceffities,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  ufiial  refuge  of 
birth-day,  in  1682,  leaving  feveral  manuferipts  behind  half-ftarved  wits,  fcribbling  for  bread;  and  publiflied 
him,  which  were  publiflied  under  the  title  of  The  pojl-  a  great  variety  of  po*ems,  letters,  dialogues,  &c.  full 
/jjwio  hi  works  of  the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Knt.  of  humour  and  erudition,  but  often  indelicate.  Though 
M.  D.  a  good-natured  man,  he  had  one  pernicious  quality, . 

Brown  (Edward),  the  fon  of  the  former,  phyfi-  which  was,  rather  to  lofe  his  friend  than  his  joke, 
cian  to  king  Charles  II.  and  prefident  of  the  royal  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Tom  Brown’s  life,  we 
college  aJ  London.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1642  ;  are  informed  by  Mr  Jacob,  that  he  was  in  favour  with 
and  ftudied  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Merton  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  who  invited  him  to  dinner  on  a 
College,  Ox  rd.  He  then  travelled  ;  and  at  Lis  re-  Chriftmas  day,  with  Mr  Dryden  and  fome  other  gentle- 
turn  publifhed  a  brief  account  of  fome  travels  iii  Hun-  men  celebrated  for  their  ingenuity,  (as  his  lordfhip’s 
gary,.  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Theflaly,  Auftria, .  cuftom  was)  .;  when  Mr  Brown  to  his  agreeable  fur- 
Styria,  Carinthia  Carniola,  Fruili,  &c.  :  he  alfo  prife  found  a  bank  note  of  50/.  under  his  plate,  and 
publifhed  an  accoun*  of  feveral  travels  through  great  Mr  Dryden  at  the  fame  time  was  prefented  with  ano- 
part  of  Germany  ;  and  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of  tber  of  100/.  Mr  Brown  died  in  the  year  1704  ;  and 
many  other  eminent  men,  in  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s  was  interred  in  the  cloyfter  of  Weftminfter  abbey, 
lives.  He  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  was  a  critic  near  the  remains  of  Mrs  Behn,  with  whom  he  was  in-- 
in  Greek,  and  no  man  of  his  age  wrote  better  Latin,  timate  in'  his  lifetime.  His  works  have  been  printed  ; 
High  Dutch,  Italian,  .  French,  &c.  he  fpoke  and  both  in  8vo  and  i2mo,  making  4  vols* 
wrote  with  as  much  eafe  a3  his  mother-tongue.  King  Brown  (Dr  John),  a  clergman  of  the  church  of- 
Charles  laid  of  him,  that  “  he  was  as  learned  as  any  England,  and  an  ingenious  writer,  was  born  at  Roth- 

1  bury; 
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Ciown.  bury  1'n  Northumberland  in  November  1715.  His  fa-  at  Drury- Lane  p!ay-houfe.  This  was  alfo  well  re- 
v  ther  John  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  of  the  ceived  by  the  public;  but  did  not  become  fo  popular 
Browns  of  Colftown  near  Haddington  ;  and  at  the .  as  Barbaroffa,  nor  did  it  preferve  fo  long  the  pcffeffion 
time  of  his  Ton’s  birth  was  curate  to  Dr  Thomlinfon  of  the  ftage, 
re  ft  or  of  Rothbury.  He  was  afterwards  collated  to  the 
vicarage  of  Wigton  in  Cumberland  ;  to  which  place 
he  carried  his  foil,  who  received  the  firft  part  of  his 
education  there.  Thence  he  was  removed  in  1732 
to  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,  and  entered  of  St 
John’s  college,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Tunftall. 

After  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  with 
great  reputation  (being  amongft  the  lift  of  wranglers, 
and  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  lift),  he  returned  to 
Wigton,  and  received  both  deacon’s  and  prieft’s  orders 
from  Sir  George  Fleming  bilhop  of  Carlifle.  Here  he 
was  appointed  hy  the  dean  and  chapter  a  minor  canon 
and  lefturer  of  the  cathedral  church.  For  fome  years 
he  lived  here  in  obfeurity ;  and  nothing  farther  is  known 
concerning  him,  than  that  in  1739  he  went  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  take  his  degree  of  maft?r  of  arts.  In  1745 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  volunteer  in  the  king’s 
fervice,  and  behaved  with  great  intrepidity  at  the  fiege 
of  Carlifle.  After  the  defeat  of  the  rebels,  when  fe- 
veral  of  them  were  tried  at  the  affixes  'held  at  Carlifle 
in  the  fummer  of  1746,  he  preached  at  the  cathedral 
church  of  that  city  two  excellent  difcourfes,  on  the  mu¬ 
tual  conneftion  between  religious  truth  and  civil  free¬ 
dom  5  and  between  fuperftition,  tyranny,  irreligion, 
and  licentioufnefs. 

Mr  Brown’s  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe  and  to 
the  Whig  party  procured  him  the  frieudihip  of  Dr  Of- 
baldefton,  who  was  the  only  perfon  that  continued  to 
be  his  friend  through  life  ;  the  peculiarities  of  Mr 
Brown’s  temper,  or  fome  other  caufe,  having  produced 
quarrels  with  every  one  elfe.  When  Dr  Olbaldeftou 
was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle,  he  appointed  Mr 
Brown  to  be  one  of  his  chaplains. 

It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
during  his  refidence  at  Carlifle,  that  Mr  Brown  wrote 
his  poem  intitled  Honour ,  infcribed  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Londfdale.  Our  author’s  next  poetical  produftion  was 
his  EJfayon  Satire  ;  and  which  was  of  conliderable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  both  in  point  of  fame  and  fortune.  It 
was  addreffed  to  Dr  Warburton;  to  whom  it  was  fo  ac¬ 
ceptable,  that  he  took  Mr  Brown  into  his  friendlhip,  firmed  and  not  proved;  to  illuftrate  thofe  particular 
and  introduced  him  to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq;  of  Prior  Park,  which  were  hinted,  but  not  explained  ;  to  reply  to  filch 
near  Bath,  who  behaved  to  him  with  great  geucrofity,  capital  objeftions  as  had  been  made  to  his  general  fy- 
and  at  whofe  houfe  he  refided  for  fome  time.  item  by  preceding  writers  on  the  fame  fubjeft  ;  and  to 

In  1751  Mr  Brown  publifhed  his  “  Eflays  on  the  difplay  the  confequences  which  might  be  fairly  dedu- 
Charafteriftics  of  Lord  Shaftelbury,  &c.”  dedicated  ced  from  his  principles,  and  through  a  deligned  br  _  vity 
to  Ralph  Allen,  Efq.  This  was  received  with  a  high  were  omitted  in  the  firft  volume.  But  it  unfortunately 
degree  of  applaufe,  though  feveral  perfons  attempted  happened  that  the  Doftor’s  felf-opinion,  which  gave 
to  anfwer  it.  In  1754  our  author  was  promoted  by  fo  much  offence  in  his  firft  volume,  broke  out  in  the 
the  earl  of  Hardwicke  to  the  living  of  Great  Horkefley  fecond  with  ftill  greater  violence.  The  cr  ifequence  of 
in  Effex.  '  this  wa§,  that  he  expofed  himfelf  to  general  cenfure 

In  1755,  our  author  took  the  degree  of  doc-  anddifiike;  and  the  prejudices  againft  him  occafioned 
ter  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  This  year  he  pub-  the  real  excellencies  of  the  wor^  to  be  very  much  over- 
lifhed  his  tragedy  of  Barbaroffa;  which,  under  the  looked.  The  periodical  critics,  v  uom  he  had  gone 
management  of  Mr  Garrick,  was  afted  with  confi-  needlefsly  out  of  his  way  to  abuL,  treated  him  with 
derable  applaufe  ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  publifhed,  uncommon  feverity ;  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  antago- 
it  was  expofed  to  .a  variety  of  ftriftnres  and  cen-  nifts  rofe  againft  him,  fo  many  objeftions  were  urged 
fures.  Thi3  tragedy  introduced  our  author  to  the  ac-  upon  him,  by  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  that  he  feems 
quaintance  of  that  eminent  aftor ;  by  whofe  favour  he  to  have  been  deeply  impreffed,  and  to  haye  retired  for 
had  a  fecond  tragedy,  named  Athelftan,  reprefented  a  while  into  the  country.  From  the  country  it  was 
N°  59-  5  that 


In  1757  appeared  his  famous  “  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times.”  The  re¬ 
ception  which  this  work  met  with  from  the  pub- 
he  was  very  flattering  to  his  vanity  ;  no  fewer  than 
feven  editions  of  it  having  been  printed  in  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  chieF  defign  of  this  performance 
was  to  (how,  that  a  vain,  luxurious,  and  felfifh  effemi- 
•nacy  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  marked  the  charafter 
of  the  age  ;  and  to  point  out  the  effefts  and  fources  of 
this  effeminacy.  Several  antagonifts  appeared,-  fome 
of  whom  were  neither  deftitute  of  learning  nor  inge¬ 
nuity  ;  though  Dr  Brown  himfelf  afferted  that  Mr 
Wallace,  a  clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  only 
candid  and  decent  adverfary  that  appeared  againft  him. 
The  teftimony  given  by  M.  de  Voltaire  to  the  effeft 
which  the  Eftimate  had  on  the  conduft  of  the  nation, 
is  very  honourable  to  Dr  Brown.  “  When  Marfhal 
Richelieu,  in  1756,  (feys  that  celebrated  writer),  laid 
fiege  to  Port  Mahon,-  the  capital  of  Minorca,  the  Bri- 
tilh  fent  out  admiral  Byng  with  a  ftrong  naval  force, 
to  drive  the  French  fleet  off  the  ifland,  and  raife  the 
fiege.  At  this  time  there  appeared  a  book,  entitled 
An  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  of  the  Times  ;  of  which 
there  was  no  lefs  than  five  editions  printed  off  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  fpace  of  three  months  In  this  trtatife  the 
author  proves  that  the  Englifh  nation  was  entirely  de¬ 
generated; — that  it  was  near  its  ruin  ; — that  its  inha¬ 
bitants  were  no  longer  fo  robuft  and  hardy  as  in  for¬ 
mer  times ; — and  that  its  foldiers  had  loft  their  courage. 
—This  work  roufed  the  fenfibility  of  the  Englifh  na¬ 
tion,  and  produced  the  following  confequences.  They 
attacked,  almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time  all  the  fea 
coafts  of  France,  and  her  poffeflions  in  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America.”  In  1758,  our  author  publifhed  the  fe¬ 
cond  volume  of  his  Eftimate  of  the  Manreia  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Times ;  containing  additional  remarks  on 
the  ruling  manners  and  principles,  and  on  the  public 
effefts  of  thofe  manners  and  principles.  The  ilef’gn  of 
this  volume  was,  to  retraft  fuch  miftakes  as  he  thought 
he  had  committed  ;  to  prove  fuch  points  as  were  af- 
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that  he  wrote,  in  a  feries  of  letters  to  a  noble  friend, 
“  An  Explanatory  Defence  of  the  Eftimate  of  the 
Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times  ;  being  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  that  work,  occafioned  by  the  clamours  lately 
raifed  again!!  it  among  certain  ranks  of  men.” 

But  while  Dr  Brown  thus  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  a 
political  writer,  he  was  advanced  to  no  higher  dignity 
in  the  church  :  nay,  on  fome  difguft,  it  is  fuppofed,  he 
refigned  his  living  in  Eflex  :  however,  in  recompence, 
Dr  Oibaldefton  procured  him  the  reCtory  of  St  Ni¬ 
cholas  in  Newcaftle  on  Tyne.  He  would  probably 
have  received  further  favours  from  this  prelate,  had  not 
the  latter  died  foon  after  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of 
London. 

In  1 760  our  author  publifhed  an  Additional  Dialogue 
of  the  Dead,  between  Pericles  and  Ariltides;  being  a 
fequel  to  a  dialogue  of  lord  Lyttle ton’s  between  Pe>- 
riclcs  and  Cofmo.  One  defign  of  this  additional 
dialogue  was  to  vindicate  the  meafures  of  Mr  Pitt, 
againft  whofe  adminiftration  lord  Lyttleton  had  been 
fuppofed  to  have  thrown  out  fome  hints.  Our  author’s 
next  publication,  in  1763,  was  “  The  cure  of  Saul,” 
a  facred  ode  ;  which  was  followed  in  the  fame  year  by 
11  A  Differtatlon  on  the  Rife,  Union,  and  Power,  the 
Progreflions,  Separations,  and  Corruptions  of  Poetry 
and  Mufic.”  This  is  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  of  Dr 
Brown’s  performances,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
critical  difcuffions.  A  number  of  ftriCtures  on  thispiece 
were  publifhed  ;  and  the  Do&or  defended  himfelf  in  a 
treatife  intitled  Remarks  on  feme  Qbfer  vat  ions  on  Dr 
Brown's  Dijfertations  on  Poetry  and  Mujic.  In  1 764  our 
author  publifhed,  in  o&avo,  “  The  Hiftory  of  the  Rife 
and  Progrefs  of  Poetry  through  its  feveral  Species  5” 
which  is  no  more  than  the  fubftance  given  in  the  differ- 
tation  abovementioned.  The  fame  year  Dr  Brown  pub¬ 
lifhed  a  volume  of  fermons,  dedicated  to  his  patron  Dr 
Ofbaldefton  bifhop  of  London  ;  but  moil,  if  not  all,  of 
thefe,  had  been  feparately  publifhed,  excepting  the  ftrft 
three,  which  were  on  the  fubjeCt  of  education.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  Doctor  again  return¬ 
ed  to  politics,  and  publifhed  “  Thoughts  on  Civil  Li¬ 
berty,  Licentioufnefs,  and  FaClion.”  At  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  work  the  author  preferibed  a  code  of  edu¬ 
cation,  upon  which  Dr  Prieftley  made  remarks  at  the 
end  of  his  “  EfTay  on  the  Courfe  of  a  liberal  Edu¬ 
cation  for  civil  and  a&ive  Life.”  The  fame  year  he 
publifhed  a  fermon  “  Ou  the  Female  Character  and 
Education,”  preached  on  the  f  6th  of  May  1765,  be¬ 
fore  the  guardians  of  the  afylum  for  deferted  female 
orphans.  His  laft  publication  was  in  1766,  “A  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Lowth,  occafioned  by  his  late  Let¬ 
ter  to  the  Right  Rev.  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega¬ 
tion  of  Mofes.”  This  was  occafioned  by  Dr  Lowth’s 
having  clearly,  though  indireftly,  pointed.at  Dr  Brown 
as  one  of  the  extravagant  adulators  and  defenders  of 
biiliop  Warburton.  Befides  thefe  works,  Dr  Brown 
publifhed  a  poem  on  Liberty,  and  two  or  three  ano¬ 
nymous  pamphlets.  At  the  end  of  feveral  of  his  la¬ 
ter  writings,  he  advertifed  his  defign  of  publifhing 
Xi  Chriftian  Principles  of  Legiflation,”  but  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  executing  it  by  his  death ;  though  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  completed. 

We  come  now  to  the  concluding  events  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  life  ;  concerning  which  the  following  is  the  mod 
authentic  intelligence  that  can  be  procured.  Whilft 
Vol.  III.  Part  II. 


Dr  Dumarefq  refided  in  Ruflia  in  the  year  t  td 
which  he  had  been  invited  the  preceding  year  to  give 
his  advice  and  affi  dance  for  the  eftablifhment  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  feveral  fchools  which  her  Imperial  majefty  in¬ 
tended  to  ereCl,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  of 
diftinguilhed  chara&er  in  England,  recommending  to 
him  Dr  Brown  as  a  proper  correfpondent  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Dr  Dumarefq  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Brown, 
telling  him  the  occafion  of  his  application,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  occurred.  He  had  imagined  that  no¬ 
thing  more  would  be  wanted  of  him  than  what  con¬ 
cerned  claffical  learning,  and  a  general  foundation  for 
the  fciences ;  as  that  had  been  the  common  introduc¬ 
tion  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Europe.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  a 
much  more  extenfive  fcheme  was  required }  and  fueh 
as  extended  not  only  to  learning  properly  fo  called,  but 
alfo  to  matters  military  and  naval,  civil  and  commer¬ 
cial.  But  having  ftated  his  difficulties  in  executing 
this  plan  to  Dr  Brown,  the  latter  propbfed  a  fcheme 
ftill  more  extenfive  ;  and  which  was  no  lefs  than  a  ge¬ 
neral  plan  of  civilization  throughout  the  whole  Ruf¬ 
fian  empire.  In  this  plan,  however,  though  it  lhowed 
very  enlarged  ideas  and  great  ftrength  of  mind,  there 
were  feveral  defers  which  rendered  it,  as  Dr  Brown 
himfelf  was  afterwards  convinced,  impia&icable-  He 
had  laid  greater  ftref3  upon  the  fupport,  energy,  and 
efficacy  of  abfolute  power  in  princes  when  exerted  in  a 
good  caufe,  than  experience  would  warrant  ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  imagine  that  the  bulk  of  the  Ruffian  na¬ 
tion,  juft  emerging  out  of  barbarifm,  was  like  a  tabula 
rafa ,  upon  which  any  characters  might  be  written. 
At  laft  the  DoCtor’s  letter  was  laid  before  the  em- 
prefs,  who  was  fo  pleafed  with  it  that  fhe  immediately 
invited  him  to  Ruffia.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
procured  his  Majefty’s  leave  to  go ;  1  coo  1.  were  or¬ 
dered  for  his  expence,  and  he  a  dually  received  200 1. 
But  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out,  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  to  which  he  had 
been  all  his  lifetime  fubjeCl,  fo  impaired  his  health, 
that  his  friends  diffuaded,  and  at  laft  fucceeded  in  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  going.  The  money  was  returned, 
excepting  97 1.  6  s.  which  had  been  expended  in  necef- 
faries  for  the  intended  journey.  But  though  he  thus 
declined  the  journey,  a  long  letter  which  he  after¬ 
wards  wrote  to  the  emprefs,  and  which  does  honour 
to  his  abilities,  (hows  that  he  had  not  abandoned  his 
intention  of  being  ferviceable.  The  affair,  however, 
taking  in  all  its  circumftances,  -did  no  doubt  greatly 
agitate  his  mind  j  and  his  being  obliged  at  length  to 
give  up  the  journey,  mull  have  been  no  fmall  difap- 
pointment  to  a  man  of  his  fanguine  expectations.  This 
difappointment  concurring  with  the  general  Hate  of 
his  health,  and  perhaps  the  recolleCtion  of  fome  other 
failures  that  had  happened,  was  followed  by  a  dejeCtion 
of  fpirits ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  the  23d  of  September  17 66,  in  the  51ft  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  his  fervant 
came  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  afked  him  what  fort 
of  a  night  he  had  had  ?  to  which  he  replied,  “  A  pret¬ 
ty  good  one.”  The  fervant  having  quitted  the  bed- 
fide  for  a  few  minutes,  heard  a  noife  in  the  DoClor’s 
throat,  which  he  imagined  to  be  owing  to  fome  ob- 
ItruCtion  occafioned  by  phlegm.  Going  to  affift  his 
mallei,  he  found  him  fpeechlefs,  and  bleeding  profufe- 
4  z  ty* 
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Brown,  ly,  having  cut  the  jugular  vein  with  a  razor  ;  and  this 
“""v  '  he  had  done  fo  effe&ually,  that  death  fpeedily  enfued. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  end-of  this  ingenious  writer  j 
but  the  manner  of  it,  when  fome  previous  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life  are  underftood,  will  caft  no  ftain  on 
his  chara&er.  He  had  a  tendency  to  infanity  in  his 
conftitution  ;  and,  from  his  early  life,  had  been  fubjeCt 
at  times  to  fome  diforder  in  his  brain,  at  leaft  to  me¬ 
lancholy  in  its  excefs.  Mrs  Gilpin  of  Carlifle,  foon 
after  Dr  Brown’s  deceafe,  wrote  in  the  following  terms 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  “  His  diftemper  was  a  frenzy, 
to  which  he  had  by  fits  been  long  fubjeft ;  to  my  own 
knowledge,  above  30  years.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr 
Fariih  frequently,  and  once  for  myfelf,  the  fame  event 
would  have  happened  to  him  long  ago.  It  was  no 
premeditated  purpofe  in  him  ;  for  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  felf-murder  ;  and  in  bitternefs  of  foul  ex- 
preffed  his  fears  to  me,  that  one  time  or  another  fome 
ready  mifchief  might  prefent  itfelf  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  reafon.” 

Brown  (Simon),  a  diffenting  minifter,  whofe 
uncommon  talents  and  fingular  misfortunes  intitle  him 
juftly  to  a  place  in  this  work,  was  born  at  Shepton 
Mallet  in  Somerfetlhire,  1680.  Grounded  and  excel¬ 
ling  in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  became  qualified, 
for  the  jniniftry,  and  a&ually  began  to  preach  before 
he  was  twenty.  He  was  firft  called  to  be  a  pallor  at 
Porlfmouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Old  Jewry,, 
where  he  was  admired  and  efteemed  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only  fon,  which 
happened  in  1 723,  affedled  him  fo  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  reafon ;  and  he  became  from  that  time  loft  to  him- 
fclf,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world :  his  congregation 
at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expe&ation  of  his  recovery,  de¬ 
layed  for  fome  time  to  fill  his  poll ;  yet  at  length  all 
hopes  were  over,  and  Mr  Samuel  Chandler  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fucceed  him  in  1725.  This  double  misfortune 
affe&ed  him  at  firft  in  a  manner  little  different  from 
diftradion,  but  afterwards  funk  him  into  a  fettled  me¬ 
lancholy.  He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  fundion,  and 
would  not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  any  ad  of  worlhip, 
public  or  private.  Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a 
reafon  of  this  extraordinary  change,  at  which  they  ex- 
preffed  the  utmoft  grief  and  aftonilhment,  he  told  them,, 
after  much  importunity,  that  “  he  had  fallen  under  the 
fenfible  difpleafure  of  God,  who  had  caufed  his  rational 
foul  gradually  to  perifti,  and  left  him  only  an  animal 
life  in  common  with  brutes  :  that,  though  he  retained 
the  human  lhape,  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  in  a 
manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all  the. 


while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  faid  than  a  parrot ;  Brows 
that  it  was  therefore  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and  in-  W“"V“ 
congruous  to  be  prefent  at  the  prayers  of  ochers 
and,  very  confidently  with  this,  he  confidered  himfelf 
no  longer  as  a  moral  agent,  or  fubjed  of  either  reward 
or  puniihment.  In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking 
he  unalterably  and  obftinately  perfifted  to  the  end  of. 
his  life;  though  he  afterwards  fuffered,  and  even  re- 
quefted,  prayers  to  be  made  for  him.  Some  time  after 
his  feceflion  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  his  native  place;  and  though  in  this  retirement 
he  was  perpetually  contending  that  his  powers  of  rea¬ 
fon  and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  conftant- 
ly  exerting  both  with  much  adivity  and  vigour.  He 
amufed  himfelf  fometimes  with  tranflating  parts  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  Englifh  verfe  :  he. 
compofed  little  pieces  for  the  ufe  of  children  ;  An 
Englifh  Grammar  and  Spelling  Book ;  An  Abftrad 
of  the  Scripture-Hiftory,  and  A  Colledion  of  Fables^ 
both  in  metre;  and  with  much  learning  he  brought  to¬ 
gether  into  a  fhort  compafs  all  the  Themata  oi  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  alfo  compiled  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  to  each  of  thofe  works,  in  order  to  render  the 
learning  of  both  thefe  languages  more  eafy  and  com¬ 
pendious.  Of  thefe  performances  none  have  been  made 
public.  But  what  fhowed  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of 
his  underftanding,  while  he  was  daily  bemoaning  the 
lot's  of  it,  were  two  works  compofed  during  the  two 
laft  years  of  his  life,  in  defence  of  Chriftianity,  againft. 
Wooltton  and  Tindal.  He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Wool- 
tton’s  fifth  Difcourfe  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
entitled,  A  fit  rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  Infidel,  with  a 
preface  concerning  the  profecution  of  fuch  writers  by; 
the  civil  power.  The  preface  contains  a  vigorous  plea 
for  liberty,  and  is  ftrongly  againft  profecutions  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion  ;  and  in  the  Anfwer,  Woolllon  is  as 
well  managed  as  he  was  by  any  of  his  refuters,  and 
more  in  his  own  way  too.  His  book  againft  Tindal 
was  called,  A  Defence  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  and 
the  Cbriftian  Revelation,  againft  the  defective  account 
of  the  one  and  the  exceptions  againft  the  other,  in  a 
book  entitled,  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  ; 
and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that  contro- 
verfy  produced.  He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to  queen 
Caroline ;  but  as  the  unhappy  ftate  of  his  mind  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  dedication,  fome  of  his  friends  very  wife¬ 
ly  fuppreffed  it,  as  fure  to  defeat  the  ufe  and  intent  of 
his  work.  The  copy  however  was  preferved,  and  is 
fubjoined  in  the  note  (a),  as  much  too  great  a  curi- 
ofity  to  be  fuppreffed.  The  above  pieces  were  publilh- 


(a)  Madam,  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been  rendered  to  your  royal  hands  fitice  your  firft 
happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  faid,  what  now  befpeaks  your  majefty’s  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not 
in  itfelf  indeed  :  it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your  exalted  rank,  and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amufe- 
ment  to  one  of  your  majefty’s  deep  penetration,  exa£l  judgment,  and  fine  tafte  ;  but  on  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  the  firft  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name.  He  was  once  a  man,  and  of  fome  little 
name  ;  but  of  no  worth,  as  his  prefent  unparalleled  cafe  makes  but  too  manifeft  :  for,  by  the  immediate  hand 
of  an  avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  fubftance  has  for  more  than  feven  years  been  continually  wafting  away, 
till  it  is  wholly  perifhed  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come. to  nothing.  None,  no,  not  the  leaft  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  very  ruins  remains  ;  not  the  fhadow  of  an  idea  is  left ;  nor  any  fen fe,  fo  much  as  one  fingle  one, 
perfect  or  imperfect,  whole  or  diminilhed,  ever  did  appear  to  a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it.  Such 
a  prefent  from  fuch  a  thing,  however  woithlefs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majefty,  the 
author  being  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  parallel;  and  if  the  fail,  which  is  real,  and  no  fiction,  or  wrong  conceit,  obtains 
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-  fci'owM.  edby  Mr,  afterwards  Dr  W.  Harris,  who,  in  an  adver- 
*  '  *  ’  tifement  to  the  reader,  recommends  the  affl  idled  cafe 
of  the  author,  under  a  deep  and,peculiar  melancholy, 
to  the  compaflion  and  prayers  of  all  his  friends,  and 
every  ferious  Chriftian.  Mr  Brown  furvived  the  pu¬ 
blication  of  this  laft  work  a  very  ihort  time.  A  com¬ 
plication  of  diftempers,  contracted  by  his  fedentary 
life  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  refreih  himfelf 
with  air  and  exercife),  brought  on  a  mortification, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  labours  and  forrows  about 
the  latter  end  of  1732.  He  was  unqueftionably  a  man 
of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning  :  his  management 
of  Wo®lilon  ihowed  him  to  have  alfo  vivacity  and  wit : 
and,  notwith [landing  that  ftrange  conceit  which  pof- 
fe[fed  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  appeared 
feeble  or  abfurd,  except  when  the  objeCt  of  his  frenzy 
was  before  him.  Belides  the  two  pieces  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  before  he  was  ill,  he  had  publiihed  fome 
Angle  Sermons,  together  with  a  Collection  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs.  He  left  feveral  daughters. 

Brown  (Ifaac  Hawkins),  an  ingenious  Englifh 
poet,  was  born  at  Burton  upon  Trent,  Staffordihire, 
Jan.  2i.  1705-6;  of  which  place  his  father  was  the 
fninifter.  He  received  his  grammatical  inftitution  firft 
at  Lichfield,  then  at  Weftminfter  ;  whence,  at  fixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  of  which  his  father  had  been  fellow.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  till  he  had  taken  a  mailer  of  arts  degree; 
and  about  1727,  fettled  himfelf  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  where 
he  feems  to  have  devoted  more  of  his  time  to  the 
Mufes  than  to  the  law.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  Defign  and  Beauty ,  which  he  ad- 
drefied  to  Mr  Highmore  the  painter,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  friendihip.  Several  other  poetical  pieces  were 
written  here,  and  particularly  his  Pipe  of  Tobacco. 
This  is  in  imitation  of  Cibber,  Ambrofe,  Phillips, 
Thomfon,  Young,  Pope,  and  Swift,  who  were  then  all 
living ;  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moil  pleafing  and 
popular  of  his  performances.  In  1743-4,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr  Trimnell,  archdeacon  of  Leicefter. 


He  was  chofen  twice  to  ferve  in  parliament,  firil  in 
1744,  and  afterwards  in  1748  ;  both  times  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Wenlock  in  -Shropihire,  near  which  place  he 
poiTefTed  a  confiderable  eftate,  which  came  from  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather,  Ifaac  Hawkins,  Efq.  In  1754, 
he  publiihed  what  has  been  deemed  his  capital  work, 
De  Animi  Immortahtate ,  in  two  books;  in  which,  be- 
fides  a  moil  judicious  choice  of  matter  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  he  is  thought  to  have  ihown  himfelf  not  a  fervile 
but  happy  imitator  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil.  The  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  and  popularity  of  this  poem  produced 
feveral  Englifh  tranflations  of  it  in  a  very  ihort  time ; 
the  bell  of  which  is  that  by  Soame  Jenyns,  Efq;  print¬ 
ed  in  his  Mifcellanies.  Mr  Brown  intended  to  have 
added  a  third  part,  but  went  no  farther  than  to  leave  a 
fragment.  This  excellent  perfon  died,  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illnefs,  in  1760,  aged  55.  In  1768,  the  prefent 
Hawkins  Brown,  Efq;  obliged  the  public  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  edition  of  his  father’s  poems,  in  large  oftavo  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  print  of  the  author,  from  a  painting 
of  Mr  Highmore,  engraved  by  Ravenet. 

Brown  (Sir  William),  a  noted  phyfician  and  mul¬ 
tifarious  writer,  was  fettled  originally  at  Lynn  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  he  publiihed  "a  tranilation  of  Dr  Gregory’* 
Elements  of  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics ;  to  which  he 
added,  1.  A  Method  for  finding  the  Foci  of  all  Spe¬ 
cula,  as  well  as  Lens’s  univerfally  ;  as  alfo  magnifying 
or  leiTening  a  given  <~>bje&  by  a  given  Speculum  or 
Lens,  in  any  afiigned  Proportion.  2.  A  Solution  of 
thofe  Problems  which  Dr  Gregory  has  left  undemon- 
il rated.  3.  A  particular  Account  of  Microfcopes  and 
Telefcopes,  from  Mr  Huygens  ;  with  the  Diicoveries 
made  by  Catoptrics  and  Dioptrics.  Having  acquired 
a  competence  by  his  profeflion,  he  removed  to  Queen’s 
Square,  Ormond  Street,  London,  where  he  refided  till 
his  death.  By  his  lady,  who  died  1763,  he  had  one 
daughter,  grandmother  to  the  prefent  Sir  Martin- 
Brown  Folkes,  bart.  A  great  number  of  lively  effays, 
both  in  profe  and  verfe,  the  production  of  his  pen,  were 
printed  and  circulated  among  his  friends.  The  a&ive 
4  Z  2  part 


credit,  it  muil  be  recorded  as  the  moil  memorable,  and  indeed  aftoniihing,  event  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
that  a  trad,  compofed  by  fuch  a  thing,  was  prefented  to  the  illuftrious  Caroline  :  his  royal  confort  needs  not 
be  added  ;  fame,  if  I  am  not  mifinformed,  will  tell  that  with  pleafure  to  all  fucceeding  times.  He  has  been 
informed,  that  your  majefty’s  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great  and  confpi- 
Cuous.  This  can  indeed  be  truly  known  to  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only.  He  alone,  who  can  look  into 
them,  can  difeern  if  they  are  fincere,  and  the  main  intention  correfponds  with  the  appearance  ;  and  your  ma¬ 
jefty  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  fuch  an  author  hints,  that  his  fecret  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than 
the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  be  eafily  miftaken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  fuperiors.  But,  if  he 
has  been  told  the  truth,  fuch  a  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  ftrike  your  majefty  with  ailoniihment ;  and  may  raife 
that  commiferatiOn  in  your  royal  breaft,  which  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  his  friends: 
who,  by  the  moil  unreafonable  and  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined,  that  a  thinking  being 
could  for  feven  years  together  live  a  ilranger  to  its  own  powers,  exercifes,  operations,  and  Hate  ;  and  to  what 
the  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it  and  to  it.  If  your  majefty,  in  your  moil  retired  addrefs  to  the  King  of 
kings,  ihould  think  of  fo  Angular  a  cafe,  you  may  perhaps  make  it  your  devout  requeft,  that  the  reign  of 
your  beloved  fovereign  and  confort  may  be  renowned  to  all  pofterity  by  the  recovery  of  a  foul  now  in  the  ut- 
moft  ruin,  the  reftoration  of  one  utterly  loft,  at  prefent  amongft  men.  And  ihould  this  cafe  affeft  your  royal 
breaft,  you  will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  your  majefty  :  many  fuch  doubtlefs  there  are,  though  courts  are  not  ufually  the  places  where  the 
devout  refort,  or  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  throughout 
the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to  heart,  that  under  your  majefty’s  patronage  comes  thus  recommended.  Could  fuch 
a  favour  as  this  reftoration  be  obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  majefty,  with  what  tranfport  of 
gratitude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himfelf  at  your  majefty ’s  feet,  and",  adoring  the  divine  power  and 
grace,  profefs  himfelf,  Madam,  your  majefty’s  mofl.  obliged  and  dutiful  fervant,  Simon  Brown. 
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Brown  part  taken  by  Sir  William  Brown  in  the  conteft  with  vers  perfections  from  the  bilhops  j  infomuch  that  he  Brown  ifb. 

Brownifts  t^le  l‘cent*ates»  1 768*  occafioned  his  being  introduced  boafted  he  had  been  committed  to  no  lefs  than  32  pri-  “  J  * 

1  0V^n’  S‘i  by  Mr  Foote  in  his  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks.  Upon  fans,  in  fome  of  which  he  could  not  fee  his  hand  at: 

Foote’s  exa6t  reprefentation  of  him  with  his  identical  noon-day.  At  length,  with  his  congregation,  he  left 
wig  and  coat,  tall  figure,  and  glafs  ftiffly  applied  to  the  kingdom,  and  fettled  at  Middleburgh  in  Zealand ; 
his  eye,  he  fent  him  a  card  complimenting  him  on  where  they  obtained  leave  of  the  dates  to  worihip 
having  fo  happily  reprefented  him  ;  but  as  he  had  for-  God  in  their  own  way,  and  form  a,  church  according 

got  his  muff,  he  had  fent  him  his  own.  Thisgood-na-  to  their  own  models  which  they  had  not  long  done 

tured  method  of  refenting  difanned  Foote.  He  ufed  before  this  handful  of  men,  juft  delivered  from  the  fe- 
to  frequent  the  annual  ball  at  the  ladies  boarding-  verities  of  the  bifhops,  began  to  differ  among  them? 
fchool,  Queen  Square,  merely  as  a  neighbour,  a  good-  felves,  and  crumble  into  fo  many  parties,  that  Brown 
natured  man,  and  fond  of  the  company  of  fprightly  their  pallor  grew  weary  of  his  office  ;  and,  returning 
young  folks.  A  dignitary  of  the  church  being  there  to  England  in  1589,  renounced  his  principles  of  fepa- 
one  day  to  fee  his  daughter  dance,  and  finding  this  ration,  and  was  preferred  to  the  reftory  of  a  church 
upright  figure  ftationed  there,  told  him  he  believed  he  in  Northampton Ihirc,  and  died,  after  leading  a  very 
was  Hermippus  rsdivivus  who  lived  anhelitu puellarum.  idle  and  dilfolute  life,  in  1 630. 

When  he  lived  at  Lynn,  a  pamphlet  was  written  againft  The  revolt  of  Brown  was  attended  with  the  difib- 
him  :  he  nailed  it  up  againft  his  houfe-door.  At  the  lution  of  the  church  at  Middleburgh ;  but  the  feeds 
age  of  80,  on  St  Luke’s  day,  1771,  he  came  to  Bat-  of  Brownifm,  which  he  had  l'own  in  England,  were 
fon's  coffee-houfe  in  his  laced  coat  and  band,  apd  frin-  fo  far  from  being  deftroyed,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
ged  white  gloves,  to  fhow  himfelf  to  Mr  Crofby,  then  in  a  fpeech  in  1592,  computes  no  lefs  than  20,000 
lord  mayor.  A  gentleman  prefent  observing  that  he  followers  of  it.  The  occafion  of  their  feparation  was 
looked  very  well,  he  replied,  he  had  neither  wife  nor  not  any  fault  they  found  with  the  faith,  but  only  with 
debts.  He  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  82;  and  by  his  the  difcipline  and  form  of  government  of  the  other 
will  he  left  two  prize-medals  to  be  annually  contended  churches  in  England.  They  equally  charged  corrup- 
for  by  the  Cambridge  poets.  tion  on  the  epifcopal  form,  and  on  that  of  the  prelby- 

Brown,  among  dyers,  painters,  &c.  a  dufky  colour  terians,  by  confillories,  claffes,  and  fynods:  nor  would 
inclining  towards  rednefs.  Of  this  colour  there  are  they  join  with  any  other  reformed  church,  becaule 
various  {hades  or  degrees,  diftinguilhed  by  different  they  were  not  affured  of  the  fanftity  and  regeneration 
appellations;  for  inftance,  Spanifti-brown,  a  fad-brown,  of  the  members  that  compofed  it ;  on  account  of  the 
a  tawney-brawn,  the  London  brown,  a  clove-brown,  toleration  of  finners,  with  whom  they  maintained  it 
&c.  an  impiety  to  communicate.  They  condemned  the 

Spanifti  brown  is  a  dark  dull  red,  of  a  horfe-flefh  folemn  celebration  of  marriages  in  the  church  ;  main- 
colour.  It  is  an  earth  ;  and  is  of  great  ufe  among  taining,  that  matrimony  being  a  political  contract, 
painters,  being  generally  ufed  as  the  firft  and  priming  the  confirmation  thereof  ought  to  come  from  the  civil 
colour  that  they  lay  upon  any  kind  of  timber- work  in  magiftiate.  They  would  not  allow  any  children  to  be 
houfe-painting.  That  which  is  of  the  deepeft  colour,  baptized  of  fuch  as  were  not  members  of  the  church, 
and  freeft  from  ftones,  is  the  belt.  Though  this  is  of  or  of  fuch  as  did  not  take  fufficient  care  of  thofe  bap- 
a  dirty  brown  colour,  yet  it  is  much  ufed,  not  to  co*  tized  before.  They  rejefted  all  forms  of  prayer  ;  and 
lour  any  garment,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  man’s  gown  ;  held  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  not  to  be  recited  as  a 


but  to  fhadow  vermilion,  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark 
ground  behind  a  pi&urc,  or  to  fhadow  yellow  berries 
in  the  darkeft  places,  when  you  want  lake,  &c.  It  is 


prayer,  being  only  given  for  a  rule  or  model  whereon 
all  our  prayers  are  to  be  formed.  The  form  of  church- 
government  which  they  eftablifhed  was  democratical. 


beft  and  brighteft  when  burnt  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red-  When  a  church  was  to  be  gathered,  fuch  as  defired  to 
hot ;  although,  if  you  would  colour  any  hare,  horfe,  be  members  of  it  made  a  confeffion  of  it,  and  figned 
dog,  or  the  like,  it  fhould  not  be  burnt :  but,  for  o-  a  covenant,  by  which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  walk 
ther  ufts,  it  is  beft  when  it  is  burnt ;  as  for  colouring  together  in  the  order  of  the  golpel.  The  whole  power 
wood,  polls,  bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood,  of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  de- 
or  any  dark  ground  of  a  piclure.  cifion  of  all  controverfies,  was  lodged  in  the  brother- 

BROWNIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  endecan-  hood.  Their  church-officers  were  chofen  from  among 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants,  themfelves,  for  preaching  the  word,  and  taking  care 
The  calyx  is  bifid,  the  corolla  double,  the  exterior  of  the  poor,  and  feparated  to  their  leveral  offices  by 
quinquefid,  and  the  interior  pentapetalous.  There  is  failing,  prayer,  and  impofition  of  hands  of  fome  of 
but  one  fpecies,  the  coccinea,  a  native  of  the  Weft  the  brethren.  But  they  did  not  allow  the  priefthood 
Indies.  to  be  any  diftinft  order,  or  to  give  any  indelible  cha- 

BROWNISTS,  a  religious  fe&,  which  fprung  out  radler.  As  the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  a  man 
of  the  Puritans,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  1 6th  cen-  a  minifter,  and  gave  him  authority  to  preach  the  word 
feury :  their  leader,  Robert  Brown,  wrote  divers  books  and  adminifter  the  facraments  among  them,  lb  the 
in  their  behalf,  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  and  fome  lame  power  could  difeharge  him  from  his  office,  and 
learning.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Rutland-  reduce  him  to  a  mere  layman  again.  And  as  they 
fhire,  and  related  to  the  lord-ireafurer  Burleigh.  He  maintained  the  bounds  of  a  church  to  be  no  greater 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  but  firft  published  than  what  could  meet  together  in  one  place  and  join 
his  notions,  and  began  to  inveigh  openly  againft  the  in  one  communion,  fo  the  power  of  tbefe  officers  was 
difcipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  Norwich,  preferibed  within  the  fame  limits.  The  minifter  or 
in  the  year  1580,  from  which  time  he  underwent  d>  pallor  of  one  church  could  nat_  adminifter  the  Lord’s 

lupper 
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Browny  fupper  to  another,  nor  baptize  the  children  of  any  but 
U  thofe  of  his  own  fociety.  Any  lay-brother  was  ailow- 
Bruce*  ed  the  liberty  of  prophefying,  or  of  giving  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  the  people  ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  fome 
of  them,  after  fermon,  to  a  lit  queftions,  and  reafon 
upon  the  do&rines  that  had  been  preached.  In  a 
word,  every  church  on  the  Brownifts  model  is  a  body- 
corporate,  having  full  power  to  do  every  thing  which 
the  good  of  the  fociety  requires,  without  being  ac¬ 
countable  toanyclaflisjfynod, convocation,  or  other  juris¬ 
diction  whatever.  Moftof  their  difeipline  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Independents,  a  party  which  afterwards  arofe 
from  among  the  Browniils.  The  laws  were  executed 
with  great  feverity  on  the  Brownifts;  their  books  were 
prohibited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  their  perfons  im- 
prifoned,  and  many  of  them  were  hanged.  The  ec- 
clefiaftical  commiflion  and  the  liar- chamber,  in  fine, 
diftreffed  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  refolved  to 
quit  their  country.  Accordingly,  many  families  re¬ 
tired  and  fettled  at  Amftcrdam,  where  they  formed  a 
church,  and  chofe  Mr  Johnfon  their  pallor  ;  and  after 
him  Mr  Ainfwortb,  author  of  the  learned  commentary- 
on  the  Pentateuch.  Their  church  flourilhed  near  IOO 
years.  See  Independents. 

BROW  NY,  the  name  of  a  ferviceable  kind  of  fprite, 
who,  according  to  a  fuperftitious  notion  formerly  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland  (as 
well  as  among  the  country  people  in  England,  where 
he  had  the  name  of  Robin  Goodfello’w),  was  wont  to 
clean  the  hordes,  helped  to  churn,  threfhed  the  corn, 
and  would  belabour  all  that  pretended  to  make  a  jeft 
of  him.  He  was  reprefented  as  flout  and  blooming, 
had  fine  long  flowing  hair,  and  went  about  with  a 
wand  in  his  hand.  He-was  the  very  counter  part  of 
Milton's  Lubber  Fiend,  who 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  fwet. 

To  earn  hrs  cream-bowl  duly  fet, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpfe  of  morn. 

His  lhadowy  flail  hath  threfh’d  the  corn. 

That  ten  day-lab’rers  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  Lubber  Fiend, 

And,  ftretch’d  along  the  chimney’s  length,. 

Balks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  ftrength. 

BROWSE,  the  tops  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
whereon  beafts  feed.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
brouce  and  bruttle  ;  probably  from  the  French  brout, 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

Browse  more  properly  denotes  the  food  which  deer 
find  in  young  copies,  continually  fprouting  anew. 

BRUCE  (Robert),  fon  of  the  earl  of  Carrick,  be¬ 
ing  competitor  with  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
loft  it  by  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
for  generoully  refilling  to  hold  the  crown  of  Scotland 
as  depending  on  him,  which  his  ar.ceftors  had  left  him 
independent.  But  Baliol  having  afterward  broke  his 
agreement  with  Edward,  Bruce  was  eafily  perfuaded 
by  that  king  to  fide  with  him  againft  Bahol,  upon 
promife  that  he  would  fettle  him  on  the  throne.  Ha¬ 
ving  contributed  much  to  the  breaking  of  BalioPs 
party,  he  demanded  the  accomplilhment  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward’s  promife,  who  is  ford  to  have  given  him  this  an- 
fwer :  “  What !  have  I  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  con¬ 
quer  kingdoms  for  you  However,  he  recovered  his 
crown,  defeated  the  Englifh  in  fcveral  battles,  railed 


the  glory  of  the  Scots,  and  extended  their  dominions.  BrucHS 
See  Hijiory  of  Scotland.  II 

BRUCHSAL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  thepalati- . 
nate  of  the  iRhine,  and  bifhopric  of  Spires,  fituated  on 
the  river  Satz,  in  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N.  Lat.  49.  1 5. 

BRUCHUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers  are  filiform, 
and  gradually  increafe  in  thicknefs.  There  are  feven 
fpecies,  viz.  1.  The  pifi,  has  grey  elytra  interfperfed 
with  white  fpots,  and  a  white  fundament  with  two 
black  fpots.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
deflroys  whole  fields  of  peafe  :  It  is  now  found  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  ;  where  it  does 
great  injury  to  the  corn-  2.  The  theobromse,  with 
whitifh  elytra  interfperfed  with  black  points.  It  fre¬ 
quents  the  theobronue  or  chocolate-trees  in  the  EafE 
Indies.  3.  The  gleditfise,  with  llriated  elytra  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  belly,  a  pitch-coloured  body,  and. 
green  feelers.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  4.  The 
ba&ris,  with  fmooth  elytra,  a  hoary  body,  and  the 
hind  part  of  the  thighs  oval.  It  frequents  the  palm- 
trees  of  Jamaica.  5.  The  granarius,  has  black  elytra  ; 
the  fore-feet  are  red,  and  the  hind-feet  are  dentated. 

It  frequents  the  feeds  of  plants  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  6.  The  feminarius  is  black,  with  the  bafe 
of  the  feelers  and  fore-feet  teftaceous.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  loufe,  and  a  native  of  Europe.  7.  The  pe&i* 
corn  is,  with  comb-fhaped  feelers  longer  than  the  body. 

It  is  a  native  of  Barbary  and  China. 

BRUEGHEL.  See  Breughel. 

BRUGES,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  territory  of  Bruges,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 

It  is  feated  in  a  plain  eight  miles  from  the  fea  ;  and 
has  a  great  number  of  canals,  made  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  one  of  which  leads  to  Ghent,  another  to  Oftend, 
another  to  Sluys,  to  Newport,  to  Furnes,  to  Ypres, 
and  to  Dunkirk,  which  you  may  reach  in  a  day  in  the 
Cummer-time.  All  the  waters  about  Bruges  are  with¬ 
out  any  current ;  but  they  may  be  changed  in  half  an 
hour’s  time,  by  opening  the  fluices,  and  letting  the 
water  run  into  the  fea.  There  are  fcveral  bridges  about 
the  city,  and  that  which  was  built  in  1739  of  free 
Clone  is  very  ftately. 

Bruges  was  in  a  very  flourilhing  condition  upwards 
of  200  years  ago,  and  every  nation  had  a  confiil  here¬ 
in  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and  privileges  ; 
but  fince  the  enlargement  of  Amfterdam  and  Antwerp, 
the  trade  is  diminiihed,  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  nu¬ 
merous  enough  for  fo  large  a  place.  However,  there 
arc  many  rich  merchants,  and  a  chamber  for  trade. 

There  are  fcveral  fine  churches  ;  in  the  firft  rank  of 
which  is  the  cathedral,  whofc  rich  ornaments  and  trea- 
fure  deferve  notice.  The  finefl  fquare  in  the  city  is  the 
great  market,  in  which  ftand  the  halls,  with  public 
galleries,  and  a  large  court  in  the  middle,,  and  on  one 
of  its  fides  a  high  ftceple  fupported  only  with  four 
pillars.  It  is  full  of  bells,  with  the  moil  harmonious 
chimes  in  ill  the  country.  On  the  fide  of  the  great 
fquare  there,  is  a  ftruiture  which  ferves  for  a  public  ma¬ 
gazine  to  lay  cloth  in-  It  inbuilt  on  a  caual,  and  fup- 
ported  by  pillars  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fmaJl  veffels  can 
pa  fa  under  it,  to  crofs  the  city  from,  the  canal  of  Oftend 
to  that  of  Ghent. 

The  fquare  where  the 'Wcdnefday's  market  is  kept  iV 
very  fine;  far  it. contains  fcveral  walks  between  two 

rows- 
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Bruges  rows  of  trees,  and  a  new  guard-houfe  in  the  middle. 
■Brurnalia  ®ur§  *s  a  ^arSe  fquare,  in  which  is  the  town-houfe, 

t  built  in  the  Gothic  manner,  and  adorned  with  a  variety 

of  figures  of  the  ancient  counts  and  counteffes  of  Flan¬ 
ders.  In  the  fame  fquare  there  are  feveral  other  public 
buildings.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  very  fine,  with  a  high  fteeple,  which  ferves  as  a  fea- 
mark  for  the  fhips  that  come  to  Oftend ;  on  the  infide 
are  two  tombs  of  copper  gilt,  of  an  extraordinary  mag¬ 
nificence.  Befides  the  cathedral  and  two  collegiate 
churches,  there  are  five  parilh  churches,  fourteen  cha¬ 
pels,  and  twelve  convents  for  men  and  women.  There 
are  a  great  many  alms-houfes  and  hofpitals,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  fchool  of  Bayards,  where  there  are 
about  180  boys,  feme  of  which  are  brought  up  to 
learning,  others  to  trades,  according  to  their  genius. 
Their  habit  is  cloth,  and  half  of  them  wear  blue  and 
half  red,  with  a  black  bonnet.  There  is  alfo  a  fchool 
for  poor  girls,  to  the  number  of  1 20,  clothed  with 
red  or  blue.  In  fhort,  there  is  no  place  in  the  Low 
Countries  where  they  take  more  care  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  knights  of  the  golden  fleece 
were  inftituted  in  this  city  in  1430,  when  the  marriage 
of  Philip  the  Good  was  celebrated  with  Elizabeth 
princefs  of  Portugal.  The  parts  about  the  city,  which 
belong  to  it,  are  called  Franc  of  Bruges,  and  contain 
37  villages,  and  enjoy  perfeft  liberty,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  their  freedom.  The  fortifications  of 
Bruges  are  but  trifling,  infomuch  that  in  the  time  of 
war  they  always  yield  to  the  ftrongeft  party.  It  is 
eight  miles  eaft  of  Oftend,  24  north-eaft  of  Ghent, 
and  46  weft  of  Antwerp.  E.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat. 
51.  11. 

Bruges  (John  of),  (real  name,  John  vanEick),  a 
celebrated  Flemilh  painter,  and  the  firft  who  difeovered 
the  method  of  painting  in  oil,  flourilhed  in  the  15th 
century.  He  found  in  the  courfe  of  his  chemical  expe¬ 
riments  (to  which  fcience  he  alfo  applied  himfelf), 
that,  by  grinding  colours  with  lintfeed  or  nut-oil,  he 
could  form  them  into  a  folid  body  which  would  refift 
the  water,  and  not  need  the  varnifti  ufed  in  painting  in 
water-colours  or  in  frefco.  He  prefented  the  firft  pic¬ 
ture  painted  in  this  manner  to  Alphonfus  I.  king  of 
Naples,  who  was  much  pleafed  with  it. 

BRUIN  (John  de),  profeffor  of  natural  philofophy 
and  mathematics  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at  Gorcum  in 
1 620.  He  had  uncommon  Ikill  in  differing  animals, 
and  was  a  great  lover  of  experiments.  He  made  alfo 
obfervations  in  aftronomy.  He  publiftied  differtations 
De  vi  altrice  ;  De  corporuni  gravitate  et  levitate  ;  De 
xognitione  Dei  naturali  ;  De  lucis  caufa  et  origine,  See. 
He  had  a  difpute  with  Ifaac  Voffius,  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  letter  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1 663 ;  wherein  he  cri- 
ticifes  Voflius’s  book  De  natura  et  proprieiate  lucis ;  and 
ftrenuoufly  maintains  the  hypothefis  of  Defcartes.  He 
died  in  1675,  a^ter  had  been  profeffor  23  years:  and 
his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  four  days  after  by 
M.  Graevius. 

BRUISE,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with  Contusion. 

BRUMALES  plant.*:,  in  botany,  ( from  bruma 
winter)  ;  plants  which  flower  in  our  winter  :  common 
about  the  Cape. 

BRUMALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  feftivals  of 
Bacchus  celebrated  twice  a-year  j  the  firft  on  the  12th 


of  the  kalends  of  March,  and  the  other  on  the  18th  of  Brumoj, 
the  kalends  of  November.  They  were  inftituted  by  Ro-  Brun. 
mulus,  who  during  thefe  feafts  ufed  to  entertain  the 
fenate.  Among  other  heathen  feftivals  which  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Chriftians  were  much  inclined  to  obfei  ve,  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  the  brumae  or  brurnalia. 

BRUMOY  (Peter),' a  learned  Jefuitborn  at  Rouen 
in  1668,  diftinguiftied  himfelf  in  his  youth  by  his  ta¬ 
lents  for  the  belles  lettres ;  and  during  his  whole  life 
was  beloved  for  his  probity,  his  virtue,  and-  the  good- 
nefsof  his  heart.  He  wrote  many  works,  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  of  which  is  his  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1742. 

BRUN  (Anthony  le),  an  ambaffador  of  Spain,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  {kill  in  negociating,  was  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Dole  in  the  year  1600.  He 
was  attorney-general  in  the  parliament  of  Dole  ;  du¬ 
ring  which  time  he  had  a  hand  in  all  the  Hate  negocia- 
tions  which  concerned  the  provinces.  He  was  fent 
afterwards  by  Philip  IV.  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  and 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

He  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jefty,  at  the  conferences  of  Munfter  held  in  1643  » 
where,  though  all  the  other  plenipotentiaries  took  place 
of  him,  yet  it  is  faid  that  he  far  exceeded  them  all  in 
capacity.  The  king  of  Spain  was  particularly  beholden 
to  him  for  the  peace  which  the  Dutch  made  at  Mun¬ 
fter,  exclufively  of  France ;  and  the  intriguing  turn 
which  he  fhowed  upon  this  occafion  made  him  dreaded 
ever  after  by  French  ambaffadors.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters,  as  well  as  of  politics  ;  and  therefore  employed 
his  pen  as  well  as  his  tongue  in  the  feivice  of  his  ma¬ 
tter.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  during  his  embaffy,  in 
the  year  1654. 

Brun  (Charles  le),  wasdefeended  of  a  family  of  di- 
ftindtion  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  the  year  1619.  His 
father  was  a  ttatuary  by  profeffion.  He  difeovered,  it 
is  faid,  fuch  an  early  inclination  for  painting,  that  at 
three  years  of  age  he  ufed  to  take  coals,  and  defign 
on  the  hearth  and  fides  of  the  chimney,  only  by  the 
light  of  the  fire  ;  and  at  1 2  he  drew  the  pi&ure  of  hia 
uncle  fo  well,  that  it  ftill  paffes  for  a  fine  piece.  His 
father  being.employed  in  the  gardens  at  Sequier,  and  ha¬ 
ving  brought  his  fon  along  with  him,  the  chancellor  of 
that  name  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  placed  him  with 
Simon  Vouet,  an  eminent  painter.  He  was  afterwards 
fent  to  Fontainbleau,  to  take  off  fome  of  Raphael’s 
pieces.  He  fent  him  next  to  Italy,  and  fupported  him 
there  for  fix  years.  Le  Brun,  in  his  return,  met  with 
the  celebrated  Poufiin,  by  whofe  converfation  he  great¬ 
ly  improved  himfelf  in  his  art,  and  contra&ed  a  friend- 
ftiip  with  him  which  lafted  as  long  as  their  live3.  A 
painting  of  St  Stephen,  which  he  finiftied  in  1651, 
railed  his  reputation  to  the  higheft  pitch.  Soon  after 
this,  the  king,  upon  the  reprefentation  of  Mr  Colbert, 
made  him  his  firft  painter,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  St  Michael.  His  majefty  employed  two  hour* 
every  day  to  fee  him  work,  whilb  he  was  painting  the 
family  of  Darius  at  Fountainbleau.  About  the  year 
1662,  he  began  his  five  large  pieces  of  the  hiftory  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fet 
the  aftions  of  that  famous  conqueror  in  a  more  glorious 
light  than  t^uintus  Curtius  hath  done  in  his  hiftory. 

He  procured  feveral  advantages  for  the  royal  academy 
of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris,  and  formed  the  plan 

of 
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Brandifium  0f  another  for  the  ftudents  of  his  own  nation  at  Rome. 

II  There  was  fcarce  any  thing  done  for  the  advancement  of 
.  Bl“no~  the  fine  arts  ;n  which  he  was  not  confulted.  It  was  thro* 
*  "  the  intereft  of  M.  Colbert  that  the  king  gave  him  the 
direftion  of  all  his  works,  particularly  of  his  royal  ma¬ 
nufactory  at  the  Gobelins,  where  he  had  a  handfome 
houfe  with  a  genteel  falary  affigned  to  him.  He  was 
alfo  made  director  and  chancellor  of  the  royal  academy, 
and  Ihowed  the  greateft  zeal  to  encourage  the  fine  arts 
in  France.  He  was  endowed  with  a  vaft  inventive  ge¬ 
nius,  which  extended  itfelf  to  arts  of  every  kind.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  hiltory  of  all 
nations.  Befides  his  extraordinary  talents,  his  beha¬ 
viour  was  fo  genteel,  and  his  addrefs  fo  pleafing,  that 
he  attracted  the  regard  and  affeftion  of  the  whole  court 
of  France,  where,  by  the  places  and  penfions  conferred 
on  him  by  the  king’s  liberality,  he  made  a  very  confi- 
derable  figure.  Le  Brun  was  the  author  of  two  trea¬ 
ties  ;  one  on  phyfiognomy,  and  the  other  on  the  diffe¬ 
rent  characters  of  the  paffions.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1690. 

The  talent  of  this  painter,  except  for  Iandfcapes,  was 
univerfal.  He  was  not  indeed  admired  for  his  colour¬ 
ing,  nor  for  his  fkill  in  the  diftribution  of  his  lights  and 
fhadows ;  but  for  a  good  gufto  of  defign,  an  excellent 
choice  of  attitudes,  an  agreeable  management  of  his 
draperies,  a  beautiful  and  juft,  expreffton,  and  a  ftriCt 
obfervance  of  decorum.  In  fine,  his  compofitions  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  niceft  judges. 
The  pieces  that  gained  him  greateft  reputation  were, 
befides  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  thofe  which 
he  finifhed  at  Fountainbleau,  the  great  flair-cafe  at  Ver- 
failles,  but  efpecially  the  grand  gallery  there,  which 
was  the  laft  of  his  works,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  him 
up  1 4  years. 

BRUNDISIUM,  or  Brundusium,  (anc.  geog.), 
a  town  of  Calabria,  with  the  beft  harbour  in  Italy. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  Salentines  ;  but  was  taken  by  the  Romans  a- 
bout  256  years  before  Chrift.  Now Brindiji  i  whichfee. 

BRUNIA,  in  botany;  a  germs  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the*  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
flowers  are  aggregate  or  cluttered  ;  the  filaments  in.- 
ferted  into  the  heels  of  the  petals ;  the  ftigma  is  bifid: 
the  feeds  are  folitary,  and  the  capfule  is  bilocular. 
There  are  eight  fpecies. 

BRUNO  ( Jordano),  an  atheiilical  writer,  was  born 
at  Nolo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  about  the  year 
1 582  began  to  call  in  queftion  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Romifh  church,  which  occafioned  his  retiring  to  Ge¬ 
neva  :  but  after  two  years  flay  there,  he.expreffed  his 
averfion  to  Calvinifm  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled  the  city.  After  having. ftaid  fome  time  at  Lyons, 
Thouloufe,  and  Paris,  he  came  to  London,  and  conti¬ 
nued  two  years  in  the  houfe  of  Mr  Caftleneau  the 
French  ambaflador.  He  was  very  well  received  by 
queen  Elizabeth  and  the  politer  part  of  the  court. 
His  principal  friends  were  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Fulk  Greville.  With  thefe  and  fome  others  of  their 
club,  Bruno  held  aflemblies  ;  but  as  they  treated  of  £ub- 
j efts  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  which  could  not  fuit  the 
tafle  or  capacity  of  every  body,  they  kept  the  door  al¬ 
ways  fhut,  and  none  but  feleft  perfons  were  admitted 
into  their  company.  At  Sir  Philip’s  requeft,  he  com- 
pofed.his  Spaccio  della  fajita  Triumph  ante,  which  was 


printed  in  8^/1584,  and  dedicated  to  that  gentleman. Brunlbuttle 
This  work,  which  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  JP  . 
impiety,  we  are  told  in  one  of  the  Speftators,  (n°  389),  Brut“wick; 
fold  at  an  auftion  in  London  for  L.  30.  From  England, 
he  went  to  Wittemberg,  and  from  thence  to  Prague, 
where  he  printed  fome  trafts,  in  which  he  openly  dif- 
covered  his  atheiilical  principles.  After  vifiting  fome 
other  towns  in  Germany,  he  made  a  tour  to  Venice. 

Here  he  was  apprehended  by  order  of  the  inquilition 
tried  ;  condemned  ;  and  refilling  to  retraft,  was  burnt 
at  the  Hake,  February  9th  1 600. 

BRUNSBUTTLE,  a  fea  port-town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Holltein, 
feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  8. 

42.  N.  Lat.  44.  30.  It  is  fubjeft  to  Denmark. 

BRUNSFELSIA,  in  botany;  a  genusof the  mono¬ 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  '  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  funnel-lhaped,  and  very  long  ; 
and  the  fruit  an  unilocular  polyfpermou3  berry. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  americana.  It  rifes 
with  a  woody  branching  rough  Hem  fix  or  eight  feet 
high  ;  garnilhed  with  oblong  entire  leaves  on  footftalks, 
and  large  whitilh  flowers  by  threes  or  fours  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  ground  faffron- coloured 
foft  fruit.  This  plant  may  be  raifed  from  feeds  fown 
in  pots  in  the  fpring,.  and  plunged  in  a  bark-bed.  It 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted  in  pots  in 
the  fame  feafon,  plunging  them  alfo  in  a  bark-bed  or 
other  hot-bed  under  glaffes.  The  plants  mull  always 
remain  in  the  Hove- 

BRUNSWICK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  compofed  of  five  towns,  viz.  the  Old 
Town,  the  New  Town,  the  Hagen  or  Burg,  the  Old 
Wieck,  and  the  Sac,  which  makes  it  a  large  place,  but 
the  houfes  are  almoft  all  built  of  wood.  There  are  fe- 
veral  churches,  one  of  which  is  an  ancient  Gothic  build¬ 
ing,  but  the  appearance  of  its  antiquity  is  almoft  ab- 
forbed  by  the  repairs  it  has  undergone.  Brunfwick  is 
a  fortified  place,  and  would  require  a  numerous  army 
to  befiege,  and  not  a  few  men  to  defend  it*  It  is  of  a 
fquare  form,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river  Ocker. 

It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  ftrongly 
fortified.  On  the  ramparts  is  a  mortar-piece  of  brafs, 
ten  feet  fix  inches  long,  and  nine  feet  two  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  weighing  1800  quintals,  and  has  93  quin¬ 
tals  of  iron  in  its  carriages.  It  will  carry  a  ball  of  730 
pounds  weight  to  the  diftance  of  33,000  paces,  and 
throw  a  bomb  of  a  thoufand  weight ;  but  it  requires 
52  pounds  of  powder  for  a  charge.  This  city-  is  the 
refidence  of  the  prince  whom  we  ftyle  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
nuick  Wolfenbuttle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
parts  adjacent  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Bo¬ 
hemia.  Brunfwick  mum  is  well  known  in  England  ;  a 
fmall  fort  of  which  is  the  common  drink. of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  city.  The  religion  here  is  the  Luthe¬ 
ran,  and  they  obferve  it  very  ftriftly.  The  peafants 
are  fober  and  laborious,  but  clownilh  and  heavy ;  how¬ 
ever,  as  they  are.  robuft  and  ftrong,.  they  make  good 
foldiers.  The  eleftor  of  Hanover  is-  ttyled  duke  of 
Brunfwick,  though  he  has.  no  property,  in,  nor  domi¬ 
nion  over,  this  city,  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  about  24,000  ;  and  the  whole  income  of  the  duke  is 
eftimated  at  L.  1 30,000.  The  academy  of  Brunfwick, 
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-TirunfWlck  Dr  Moore  informs  us,  has  been  new-modelled,  and  the 
'“’"V—"”''  plan  of  education  improved,  by  the  attention,  and  under 
the  patronage,  of  the  hereditary  prince.  Students  now 
Tefort  to  this  academy  from  many  parts  of  Germany  ; 
and  there  are  generally  fome  young  gentlemen  from  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  are  fent  to  be  educated  here.  Such  of  them 
as  are  intended  for  a  military  life,  will  not  find  fo  ma¬ 
ny  advantages  united  at  any  other  place  in  the  conti¬ 
nent,  as  at  the  academy  of  Brunfwick.  They  will 
here  be  under  the  prote&ion  of  a  family  partial  to  the 
Britilh  nation  ; — every  branch  of  fcience  is  taught  by 
'matters  of  known  abilities  5 — the  young  ftudents  will 
fee  garrifon  duty  regularly  performed,  and  may  by  the 
intereft  of  the  prince  obtain  liberty  to  attend  the  re¬ 
views  of  the  Pruflian  troops  at  Magdeburg  and  Ber¬ 
lin.  They  will  have  few  temptations  to  expence,  in 
-a  town  where  they  can  fee  no  examples  of  extrava¬ 
gance — have  few  opportunities  of  dilfipation,  and  none 
of  grofs  debauchery. 

The  fortifications  at  Brunfwick  were  of  great  utility 
laft  war,  and  on  one  occafion  they  faved  the  town  from 
being  pillaged,  and  afforded  prince  Frederick,  who  is 
now  in  the  Pruflian  fervice,  an  opportunity  of  perform¬ 
ing  an  aftion,  which,  it  is  imagined,  gave  him  more  joy 
than  twenty  victories.  This  happened  in  the  year 
1761,  foon  after  the  battle  of  Kirch  Denkern,  when 
duke  Ferdinand  prote&ed  Hanover,  not  by  conducing 
his  army  into  that  country,  and  defending  it  diredly, 
as  the  enemy  fcemed  to  expeft,  and  probably  wifhed  ; 
but  by  diverfion,  attacking  with  ftrong  detachments, 
commanded  by  the  hereditary  prince,  their  magazines 
in  Heffe,  and  thus  drawing  their  attention  from  Han¬ 
over  to  that  quarter.  While  the  duke  lay  encamped 
at  Willhemfthall,  watching  the  motions  of  Broglio’a 
army,  the  mareclial  being  greatly  fuperior  in  numbers, 
fent"  a  body  of  20,000  men,  under  prince  Xavier  of 
Saxony,  who  took  pofleffion  of  Wolfenbuttle,  and  foon 
after  in  vetted  Brunfwick.  Prince  Ferdinand,  anxious 
to  fave  his  native  city,  ventured  to  detach  5000  of  his 
armv,  fmall  as  it  was,  under  his  nephew  Frederick,  af- 
fifted  by  general  Luckener,  with  orders  to  harafs  the 
enemy,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  young 
prince,  while  on  his  march,  fent  a  foldier  with  a  letter 
to  the  governor,  which  was  wrapped  round  a  bullet, 
and  which  the  foldier  was  to  fwallow  in  cafe  of  his 
being  taken  by  the  enemy — Fie  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  fafe  into  the  town.  The  letter  apprifed  the 
commander  of  the  garrifon  of  the  prince’s  approach, 
and  particularifed  the  night  and  hour  when  he  expell¬ 
ed  to  be  at  a  certain  place  near  the  town,  requiring 
him  to  favour  his  entrance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  appointed,  the  prince  fell 
fuddenly  on  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  who,  unfufpicious  of 
his  approach,  were  encamped  carelefsly  within  a  mile 
of  the  town.  They  were  immediately  difperfed,  and 
fpread  fuch  an  alarm  among  the  infantry,  that  they 
alfo  retreated  with  confiderable  lofs.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  young  prince  entered  Brunfwick,  aroidft 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow- citizens,  whom  he  had 
relieved  from  the  horrors  of  a  fiege.  The  hereditary 
prince  having  deftroyed  the  French  magazines  in  Heffe, 
had  been  recalled  by  his  uncle,  and  ordered  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Brunfwick.  While  he  was  advancing 
with  all  pofiible  fpeed,  and  had  got  within  a  few  leagues 
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of  the  town,  he  received  the  news  of  the  fiege  being  Brunfwitk 
raifed.  On  hi9  arrival  at  his  father’s  palace,  he  found 
his  brother  Frederick  at  table,  entertaining  the  French 
officers,  who  had  been  taken  prifoners  the  preceding 
night. 

Brunswick  (the  duchy  of),  is  a  country  of  Ger¬ 
many,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Lfcnen- 
burg ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Wefer;  on  the  fouth 
by  Heffe,  and  the  little  territory  of  Piechfield  ;  and  on 
the  eaft  by  Thuringia,  with  the  principalities  of  An¬ 
halt  and  Halberftadt,  and  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 

The  rivers  are,  the  Wefer,  the  Ocker,  and  the  Lyne  ; 
and  it  is  fertile  both  in  corn  and  paftures.  It  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  principalities,  Wolfenbuttle,  Grubenha- 
gen,  and  Calenberg,  which  alfo  comprehends  the  duchy 
of  Gottingen.  The  principality  of  Wolfenbuttle  has 
its  own  dukes  ;  but  the  other  two  belong  to  the  ele&or 
of  Hanover.  The  territories  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick 
are  more  extenfive ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  du¬ 
chies  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  with  the  county 
of  Danneburg,  which  is  annexed  thereto.  The  reft  are 
Blankenburg,  Dieport,  and  Hoye,  befideatwo  or  three 
fmaller  diftriCts. 

Brunswick  (the  family  of).  The  illuftrious  and 
imeient  houfe  of  Brunfwick  owes  its  origin  to  Azo  IV. 
of  the  family  of  Eftf,  fon  of  Hugo  III.  marquis  of 
Ferrara  in  Italy.  Azo,  who  died  in  1055,  left  by  hia 
wife  Cunegonde,  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Guelf  III. 

Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  fon,  who  was  Guelf  IV.  great¬ 
grandfather  to  Henry  the  Lyon.  His  fon,  Guelf  V. 
furnamed  the  Valiant,  was  created  duke  of  Bavaria  by 
the  Emperor  Henry  II.  His  fon,  Guelf  VI.  married 
Matilda,  the  richeft  heirefs  in  Europe  ;  but  having  no 
iffue,  his  brother  Henry  the  Black  fucceeded  to  his 
dominions.  He  died  in  1125,  having  married  Wulf- 
hild  daughter  of  Magnus,  laft  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the 
Bulling  family,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  the  Proud, 
who  fucceeded  to  Bavaria  in  n  37  ;  and  he  having  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  his  father- 
in-law  granted  him  inveftiture  of  Saxony,  and  meant 
him  for  his  fucceffor  in  the  empire  ;  but  this  laft  he 
was  difappointed  of.  Dying  in  1 1 39,  both  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  devolved  on  his  fon  Henry  V.  furnamed 
the  Lyon.  He  married  Maude,  eldeft  daughter  of 
king  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  is  always  looked  upon 
as  the  founder  of  the  Brunfwick  family :  it  is  there¬ 
fore  extremely  remarkable,  that  his  prefent  Majefty 
fhould  be  defeended  from  one  of  our  worthieft  mon- 
archs,  in  whom  were  united  the  royal  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  blood.  The  dominions  pofleffed  by  Henry 
the  Lyon  were  the  moft  extenfive  of  any  prinee  of  hi3 
time ;  but  having  refufed  to  affift  the  emperor  Frede¬ 
rick  Barbaroffa  in  a  war  againft  Pope  Alexander  III. 
this  drew  the  emperor’s  refentment  on  him ;  and  being 
already  jealous  of  his  power  and  abilities,  all  his  former 
fervices  were  forgotten;  and,  in  the  diet  of  Wurtzburg 
in  1 179  Or  1180,  he  was  proferibed.  The  duchy  of 
Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho  count  Wittelpatch,  from 
whom  is  defeended  the  prefent  electoral  family  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard  Afcanius, 
founder  of  the  houfe  of  Anhalt ;  and  all  his  other  ter¬ 
ritories  difpofed  of  to  different  perfons.  On  this  he 
retired  to  England  ;  and,  by  his  father’s  interceffun, 
Brunfwick 
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Brflfit'Hard  Brunfwiek  and  Luuenburgh  were  reftoredto  him.  His 
wife  Maude  died  in  1189,  and  he  in  1195.  He  left 
Brufh.  three  fons  ;  but  the  two  oldeft  not  leaving  any  male 
v  iffue,  William,  the  third  fon,  carried  on  the  line  of  the 
family :  and  his  fon  Otho  was  created  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  and  Lunenburgh  in  1235,  by  the  emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II  From  him  all  the  fucceeding  dukes  of  this 
family  have  defcended  ;  and  no  family  can  boaft  of  a 
line  of  princes  who  have  more  diitinguifhed  themfelves, 
both  by  their  political  abilities  and  martial  atchieve- 
ments  ;  and  they  are  allied  to  all  the  principal  families 
in  Europe.  The  houfe  of  Brunfwiek  has  divided  into 
feveral  branches.  The  prefent  duke  of  Brunfwick- 
Wolfenbuttel  is  fprung  from  the  eldeft ;  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick-Zell  was  from  the  fecond ;  and  from  this 
laft  fprung  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

B RUN T I S L AND ,  a  parliament-town  of  Fifelhire 
in  Scotland,  fituated  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  eight  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh,  in  W.  Long.  3.  5.  N.  Lat  56.  J'2. 
Here  is  the  beft  harbour  on  the  coaft,  formed  by  a  rocky 
ifle  eked  out  with  piers,  for  there  are  none  on  this  <ide 
the  county  entirely  natural.  This  is  dry  at  low  water. 
The  church  is  fquare,  with  a  fteeple  riling  in  the  centre. 
The  old  callle,  built  by  the  Buries,  commanded  both 
town  apd  harbour.  The  place  has  a  natural  llrength, 
which,  with  the  conveniency  of  a  port  oppofite  to  the 
capital,  made  it,  during  the  troubles  of  1 560,  a  molt 
defirable  poll.  The  French,  allies  of  the  queen  regent, 
fortified  it  ftrongly.  In  1715,  it  was  furprifed  and 
poflelfed  by  the  rebels,  who  here  formed  the  bold  de- 
fign  of  palling  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  oppofite 
Ihore;  which  was  in  part  executed,  under  the  command 
of  brigadier  Macintolh,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  men  of  war. 

BRUSCHIUS  (Gafpar),  a  Latin  hillorian  and 
poet,  was  born  at  E^ra  in  Bohemia,  in  1518.  He 
was  de  voted  to  books  from  his  childhood,  and  efpecially 
to  poetry,  in  which  he  gained  fo  much  reputation,  that 
he -attained  to  the  poetical  crown,  to  the  dignity  of 
poet  laureat,  and  of  count  palatine.  He  wrote  with 
prodigious  facility  ;  and  his  verfes  are  extremely  flow¬ 
ing,  eafy,  and  natural.  He.publilhed  Latin  poems  on 
a  great  variety  of  fubje&s  ;  the  hiftory  of  the  bilhops 
end  bilhoprics  of  Germany;  hiftory  of  German  mona- 
lleries;  and  a  great  number  of  other  works,  of  which  a 
catalogue  is  given  in  Gefner’s  Btbliotheque.  Brufchius 
was  far  from  being  rich,  or  rather  he  was  very  poor  ; 
fubfifting  almoft  entirely  by  the  benefa&ions  of  his  po¬ 
etical  patrons,  and  by  prefents  from  the  abbots  and  ab- 
belfes  whofe  monafteries  he  deferibed.  The  liberalities 
of  fome  abbots,  while  he  was  with  Oporin  at  Bafil,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  buy  a  new  fuit  of  clothes;  but  when  he 
found,  that  appearing  well  drefled  in  the  ftreets  procu¬ 
red  him  many  marks  of  refpedl  from  the  vulgar,  he 
tore  hi3  new  finery  to  pieces,  “  as  Haves  that  had  u- 
furped  their  mailer’s  honours.”  Brufchius  feems  to 
have  been  too  great  a  philofopher  for  the  age  he  lived 
in,  or  indeed  for  any  age.  He  was  murdered  in  the 
foreft  of  Scalingenbach,  between  Rottemberg  on  the 
Tauber  and  Winlheim  :  and  it  was  believed  that  this 
affaffination  was  concerted  and  carried  into  execution 
by  fome  gentlemen  againll  whom  Brufchius  was  about 
to  write  fomething. 

BRUSH,  an  affemblage  of  hairs  or  hogs  briftles 
faftened  in  the  holes  of  a  woodeu  handle  or  board, 
•  Vox.  III.  Part  II. 


pierced  for  that  purpofe,  ferving  to  cleanfe  divers  bo-  Bntbinr, 
dies  by  rubbing  therewith.  The  manner  of  making  ,  , 

brulhes  is  by  folding  the  hair  or  brittle  in  two  ;  and  "  * 

bringing  it  by  means  of  a  packthread,  which  is  enga¬ 
ged  in  the  fold,  through  the  holes  with  which  the  wood 
is  pierced  all  over,  being  afterwards  faftened  therein- 
with  glue.  When  the  holes  are  thus  filled,  the  ends  of 
the  hair  are  cut  to  make  the  furface  even. 

Shearmens  Brush,  is  made  of  wild  boars  briftles  ; 
and  ferves  to  lay  the  wool  or  nap  of  cloth,  after  {hear¬ 
ing  it  for  the  laft  time. 

Brush,  among  painters,  a  larger  and  coarfer  kind 
of  a  pencil  made  of  hogs  briftles,  wherewith  to  lay  the 
colours  on  their  large  pieces.  The  Chinefe  painters 
brulh  confifts  of  the  ttalk  of  a  plant ;  whofe  fibres  be¬ 
ing  fretted  at  both  ends,  and  tied  again,  ferve  for  a 
brulh. 

W'tre-B rushes,  are  ufed  by  filver  fmiths  and  gild¬ 
ers,  for  ferubbing  filver,  copper,  or  brafs  pieces,  in 
order  to  the  gilding  of  them.  There  is  a  method  of 
dying  or  colouring  leather,  performed  by  only  rubbing 
the  colour  on  the  Hein  with  a  brulh.  This  the  French 
leather-gilders  call  brouff'ure  ;  being  the  lowell  of  all 
the  forts  of  dye  allowed  by  their  ftatutes. 

Brush  of  a  Fox,  among  fportfmen,  fignifies  his  drag 
or  tail,  the  tip  or  end  of  which  is  called  the  chape. 

Brush  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  a  fmall  thicket  or 
coppice.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  formed  from  the 
middle-age  Latin  brufeia,  brufeus,  which  fignifies  the 
fame. 

Brush -Wood  denotes  fmall  flender  wood  or  fpray. 

See  Browse. 

Brush,  in  eleflricity,  denotes  the  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ele&ric  matter  iffuing  in  a  parcel  of  di¬ 
verging  rays  from  a  point.  Beccaria  aferibes  this  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  force  with  which  the  elettric  fluid, 
going  out  of  a  point,  divides  the  contiguous  air,  and 
palfes  through  it  to  that  which  is  more  remote. 

BRUSHING.  Among  jockies,  a  brulhing  gallop 
denotes  a  brilk  one :  a  horfe  Ihould  have  his  brulhing 
gallop  in  a  morning  before  watering. 

BRUSSELS,  the  capital  of  Brabant  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  and  generally  the  feat  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  governor,  is  fituated  on  the  fmall  river  Senne, 
which  runs  through  it.  It  is  a  rich  and  handfome  city; 
and  among  the  public  ftrudtures,  the  ducal  palace  where 
the  governor  refides,  the  town-houfe,  and  the  arfenal, 
are  moft  fuperb.  No  city  in  Europe,  except  Naples 
and  Genoa,  makes  a  finer  appearance  at  a  diftance  : 
but,  like  them,  when  in  the  town,  it  is  all  up  and  down 
hill.  It  is  encompaffed  with  a  double  brick  wall,  and 
has  feven  gates ;  but  being  feven  miles  in  compafs,  is 
too  large  to  hold  out  a  long  liege.  In  Brulfels  are  feven 
fine  fquares  or  market  places  ;  that  of  the  great  mar¬ 
ket  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  world.  The 
town-houfe  takes  up  one  quarter  of  it;  and  has  a  very 
high  fteeple,  on  the  top  of  which,  is  a  brazen  ftatue  of 
St  Michael,  fifteen  feet  high.  In  one  of  the  apartments, 
which  is  liandfomely  adorned,  the  Hates  of  Brabant 
meet.  In  three  other  rooms  there  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
refignation  of  Charles  V.  wrought  in  tapeftry;  which 
is  fo  well  done,  that  it  may  be  miitaken  for  painting. 

In  the  other  parts  of  this  fquare,  are  the  halls  of  the 
different  trades.  There  are  here  feveral  palaces  of  the 
nobility :  that  of  Orange  now  belongs  to  the  king  of 
5  A  Pruflia. 
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Bruffck,  Pruffia.  The  opera-houfe  is  built  after  the  Italian 
Brufe.  manner,  with  rows  of  boxes,  in  which  are  chimneys. 
One  is  covered  over  with  looking-glafs,  fo  that  they  can 
fit  by  the  fire,  drink  a  bottle,  and  fee  what  is  doing. 
There  are  20  public  fountains,  adorned  with  ftatues,  at 
the  corners  of  the  moft  public  ftreets;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  town-houfe  is  one  with  Neptune,  the  tritons, 
and  the  horfes  fpouting  out  water  from  their  noitrils. 
The  hofpitals  are  well  endowed,  fome  of  which  are  for 
the  maintenance  of  ftrangers  for  three  days.  There 
is  alfo  a  foundling- hofpital,  and  one  for  penitent  cour¬ 
tezans.  Among  the  churches,  that  of  St  Gudula  is 
very  magnificent.  It  Hands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near 
the  gate  of  Louvain,  and  is  furrounded  with  iron  balu- 
Itrades.  It  is  an  old  Gothic  ftru&ure,  with  two  large 
fteeples  at  the  eaft  end,  and  is  finely  adorned  within. 
The  Jefuits  have  a  fine  church  as  well  as  a  library. 
There  are  feveral  monafteries  and  nunneries,  two  of 
which  lall  are  Englifh.  The  nunnery  called  the  Be- 
-  guinage  is  like  a  little  town,  being  furrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch,  and  has  little  ftreets,  where  each  nun 
has  an  apartment.  Six  or  feven  hundred  girls  arc  edu¬ 
cated  here. 

In  1695,  Bruffels  was  bombarded  by  marfhall  Ville- 
roy,  who  demolifhed  four  thoufand  houfes,  the  ftadt- 
houfe,  and  feveral  churches.  In  1708,  it  was  befieged 
again  by  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  ;  but  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  foon  came  to  its  afliftance,  and  obliged 
him  to  raife  the  fiege  with  precipitation.  Marfhal 
Saxe,  the  French  general,  took  it  in  1746;  but  it  was 
reftored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  is 
much  fallen  from  its  former  fplendor;  and  all  the  tiade 
which  is  carried  on  there  is  in  lace,  camblets,  and  ta- 
peftry,  which  they  make  in  great  perfection.  E.  Long. 
4.  8.  N.  Lat.  jo.  ju 

Brussels  (the  quarter  or  diftriCt  of),  is  one  of  the 
four  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  This  quartet  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Louvain ;  on  the  north 
by  that  of  Antwerp  ;  on  the  weft  by  Flanders;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  Hainhalt.  Bruffels  is  the  capital  city 
of  this  quarter  and  all  Brabant. 

BRUTE,  a  general  name  for  all  animals  except 
tnankind^ 

Among  brutes,  the  monkey  kind  bear  the  neareft  re- 
femblance  to  man  ;  both  in  the  external  ftiape  and  in¬ 
ternal  ftrafture,  but  more  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  In  the  monkey  kind,  the  higheftand  the  near¬ 
eft  approach  to  the  likenefs  of  man  is  the  Oran  Outang, 
fSee  Simla  nr  Homo  Sylveftrisf . —  The  ftrufture  and  ceconomy  of 
brutes  make  the  objects  of  what  is  called  Comparative 
J1ua?omt.  See  that  article.. 

Philofophers  have  been  much  puzzled  about  the  ef- 
fential  chara&eriftics  of  brutes,  by  which  they  may 
be  diftinguifiied  from  man.  Some  define  a  brute  to 
be  an  animal  not  rijible,  or  a  living  creature  incapable 
of  laughter  ;  others  call  them  mute  animals.  The  peri¬ 
patetics  allowed  them  a  fenfitive  power,  but  denied  them 
a  rational  one.  The  Platonifts  allowed  them  reafon  and 
'  vmderftanding,  though  in  a  degree  lefs  pure  and  refined 
than  that  of  meq.  J.aChntius  allows  every  thing  to 
brutes  which  men  have,  except  a  fenfe  of  religion ;  and 
even  this  has  been  aferibed  to  them  by  fome  fceptics. 
Defcartes  maintained  that  brutes  are  mere  inanimate 
.machines,  abfolutely  deftitute  not  only  of  reafon,  but 
of  all  thought  and  perception,  and  that  all  their  ac¬ 


tions  are  only  confequences  of  the  exquifite  media-  Brute, 
nifm  of  their  bodies.  This  fyftem,  however,  is  much  ' 
oldeT  than  Defcartes  ;  it  was  borrowed  by  him  from 
Gomez  Pereira,  a  Spanifh  phyfician,  who  employed  30 
years  in  compoiing  a  treatife  which  he  entitled  Anto- 
niana  Margarita ,  from  the  Chriftian  names  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother.  Tt  was  publilhed  in  1554  :  but  his 
opinion  had  not  the  honour  of  gaining  partizans,  or 
even  of  being  refuted  ;  fo  that  it  died  with  him.  Even 
Pereira  feems  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  this  no¬ 
tion  ;  fomething  like  it  having  been  held  by  fome  of 
the  ancients,  as  we  find  from  Plutarch  and  St  Auguitin. 

Others,  who  rejeCted  the  Cartefian  hypothelis,  have 
maintained  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  foul  effen- 
tially  inferior  to  that  of  men  ;  and  to  this  foul  fome 
have  allowed  immortality,  others  not.  And,  laftly, 
in  a  treatife  publilhed  by  one  Bougeant  a  Jefuit,  en¬ 
titled  A  pbilofophical  amufement  on  the  language  of 
beafts,  he  affirms  that  they  are  animated  by  evil-fpirits 
or  devils. 

The  opinion  of  Defcartes  was  probably  invented,  or 
at  leaft  adopted,  by  him  to  defeat  two  great  objec¬ 
tions  :  one  againft  the  immortality  of  the  fouls  of 
brutes,  if  they  were  allowed  to  have  any  ;  the  other 
againft  the  goodnefs  of  God,  in  fuffering  creatures 
who  had  never  finned,  to  be  fubjefted  to  fo  many 
miferies.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  it  may  be  ftated 
as  follow:  I.  It  is  certain,  that  a  number  of  human 
actions  arc  merely  mechanical ;  becaufe  they  are  done 
imperceptibly  to  the  agent,  and  without  any  direction 
from  the  will ;  which  are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  objeds  and  the  primordial  difpofition  of  the 
machine,  wherein  the  influence  of  the  foul  has  no 
fhare  5  of  which  number  are  all  habits  of  the  body  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  reiteration  of  certain  aCtions.  In  all 
fuch  circumftances,  human  beings  are  no  better  than 
automata.  2.  There  are  fome  natural  movemeuts  fo 
involuntary,  that  we  cannot  reftrain  them;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  admirable  mechanifm  ever  on  the  watch 
to  preferve  an  equilibrium,  when  we  ftoop,  bend,  o? 
incline  our  bodies  in  any  way,  and  when  we  walk  up¬ 
on  a  narrow  plank.  3.  The  natural  liking  for,  and 
antipathy  againft,  certain  objefts,  which  in  children 
precede  the  power  of  knowing  and  diferiminating 
them,  and  which  fometimes  in  grown  perfons  triumph 
over  all  the  efforts  of  reafon  ;  are  all  phenomena  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  wonderful  mechanifm  of  the 
body,  and  are  fo  many  cogent  proofs  of  that  irrefift- 
ible  influence  which  objefts  have  on  the  human  frames 
4.  Every  one  knows  how  much  our  paffions  depend 
on  the  degree  of  motion  into  which  the  blood  is  put,, 
and  the  reciprocal  impreffions  caufed  by  the  animal- 
fpirits  between  the  heart  and  brain,  that  are  fo  clofely 
connefted  by  their  nerves  ;  and  if  fuch  effefts  may  be 
produced  by  fuch  Ample  mechanical  means  as  the 
mere  increafe  of  motion  in  the  blood,  without  any  di¬ 
rection  of  the  will,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  brutes  being  the  effeCti  only  of  a  refined  me¬ 
chanifm,  without  thought  or  perception.  5.  A  far¬ 
ther  proof  will  arife  from  a  confederation  of  the  many 
wonderful  effeCts  which  even  the  ingenuity  of  men  has 
contrived  to  bring  about  by  mechanical  means  ;  the 
androide,  for  inftance,  of  Mr  Kempel  1,  which  plays 
at  chefs.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  queftioned,  but  that 
the  mechanifm  of  the  body  of  the  meaneft  animal  in¬ 
finitely 
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finitely  furpaffes  that  of  Mr  Kempell’s  machine  ;  and 
*  what  can  be  the  confequence  of  this,  but  that  the  aC- 
tions  of  that  animal  mull  be  proportionably  more  fur* 
prifing  than  thofe  of  the  wooden  chefs-player  ?  See 
Androides  and  Automaton. 

The  above  is  a  fliort  abftradt  of  all  the  arguments 
that  are  brought  in  favour  of  the  Cartefian  fyftem  : 
but  they  are  evidently  very  far  from  being  conclufive. 
They  are  deficient,  in  the  firft:  place,  becaufe,  though 
we  allow  them  in  the  utmoft  extent  the  Cartefians 
themfelves  can  defire,  they  prove  only  the  poffibility 
of  brutes  being  inanimate,  and  that  the  power  of  God 
actually  could  produce  fuch  and  fuch  aftions  from  in¬ 
animate  machines  ;  but  that  he.  aftually  hath  done  fo, 
they  have  not  the  leaft  tendency  to  prove.  In  the  fe¬ 
cund  place,  the  Cartefian  argument  is  inefficient,  be- 
canfe  it  hath  no  limits,  and  knows  not  where  to  Hop ; 
as,  by  the  fame  method  of  arguing,  every  man  might 
prove  his  neighbour  to  be  an  inanimate  machine :  for 
though  every  individual  be  confcious  of  his  own 
thoughts,  he  is  not  fo  of  thofe  of  his  neighbours  ;  and 
it  no  more  exceeds  the  power  of  God  to  caufe  an  in¬ 
animate  machine  perform  the  adlions  of  a  man  than 
thofe  of  a  beaft.  Neither  are  the  two  obje&ions  which 
the  hypothefis  is  calculated  to  anfwer,  to  be  at  all  ad¬ 
mitted  as  arguments  in  its  favour.  They  are,  i .  That 
if  we  allow  brutes  to  have  fouls,  they  muft  be  imma¬ 
terial,  and  confequently  immortal ;  and,  2.  It  feems  a 
contradiction  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  think  that  he 
ffiould  fubjeft  innocent  creatures  to  fuch  a  multitude 
of  evils  as  we  fee  the  brute  creation  endure  in  this 
world.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  productive  of  no  bad 
confequences  to  us,  though  it  ffiould  be  granted  :  and 
if  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  brute  creatures  are  really  im¬ 
mortal,  the  fecond  objection  vaniffies  ;  becaufe,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  endlefs  felicity,  all  temporary  afflictions, 
how  fevere  foever,  muft  be  fwallowed  up  as  though 
they  had  never  been. 

As  to  a  pofitive  proof  on  the  other  fide,  viz.  that 
brutes  are  really  endowed  with  feiifation  and  confci- 
oufnefs,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  evidence  for 
the  fenfibility  of  brutes  that  there  is  for  that  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  fee  brutes  avoid  pain  as  much  as  we  do  ; 
and  we  like  wife  fee  them  feek  for  pleafure  and  exprefs 
their  happinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  things  by 
figns  not  at  all  equivocal.  Therefore,  though  we 
grant  the  poffibility  of  all  this  being  the  effed  of  mere 
mechanifm;  yet,  as  we  are  confcious  that  in  ourfelves 
fimilar  effe&s  are  produced  by  a  fentient  principle,  we 
have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  in 
brutes  they  are  likewife  derived  from  a  principle  of 
fenfation  :  efpecially  feeing  we  know  of  no  kind  of 
mechanifm  in  any  other  part  of  nature  that  produces 
any  thing  like  the  effeCts  juft  mentioned ;  and  until 
we  fee  that  a  mechanifm  cf  this  kind  does  take  place 
in  fome  part  of  nature,  we  have  no  right  to  fuppofe 
it  in  any.  As  to  thofe  aCtions  of  the  human  body 
in  which  it  feems  to  move  fpontaneoufiyr,  like  an  auto¬ 
maton,  without  the  direction  of  the  mind  or  will,  it 
is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that  they  were  not 
performed  in  this  manner  originally,  but  required  very 
great  exertions  of  the  will  and  intellectual  faculty  be¬ 
fore  the  body  could  be  brought  to  perform  them  ea- 
fily  ;  fo  that  from  this  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Add 
to  this,  that  divine  revelation  lets  forth  ,to  us  in  many 


places  the  brute  creation  as  objeCts  of  mercy  ;  which 
could  not  be  done  without  the  higheft  abfurdity,  if 
they  were  not  really  capable  of  feeling  pleafure  and 
pain  as  well  as  we. 

The  rnoft  rational  oppofers  of  the  Cartefian  fcheme 
maintain,  that  brutes  are  endowed  with  a  principle  of 
'fenfation  as  well  as  we  ;  though  of  an  inferior  nature 
to  ours.  Great  difputes,  however,  have  arifen  on 
this  fubjeCt ;  fomc  maintaining,  that  the  foul  of  brutes 
is  merely  fenfitive,  and  that  they  are  altogether  defti- 
tute  of  reflection  and  underftanding ;  others,  that  they 
not  only  reafon,  but  make  a  better  ufe  of  it  than  men 
do.  That  the  brutes  arc  endowed  only  with  fenfa¬ 
tion,  and  totally  deftitute  of  all  power  of  reflection, 
or  even  reafoning,  is  what  can  by  no  means  be  main¬ 
tained  on  good  grounds :  neither  can  it  be  aflerted 
that  they  aCt  entirely  from  inftinCt,  or  a  blind  propen- 
fity  to  certain  things  without  knowing  why  or  where¬ 
fore.  In  numberlefs  iuftances,  needlefs  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  but  which  will  readily  occur  to  every 
reader,  it  is  evident,  that  education  will  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  many  of  the  natural  inftinfts  of  brutes  ;  which 
could  never  be  the  cafe  were  they  abfolutely  incapable 
of  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain,  that  they  are  by  no  means  capable  of  education 
in  the  fame  degree  that  men  are  ;  neither  are  the  ra¬ 
tional  exertions  of  beafts  at  all  to  be  compared  even 
with  thofe  of  the  meaneft  favages.  One  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  is  in  the  ufe  of  the  element  of  fire. 
The  moft  favage  nations  have  known  how  to  make 
this  element  fubfervient  to  their  purpofes ;  or  if  fome 
have  been  found  who  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  exiftence,  they  have  quickly  learned  its  ufes  on 
feeing  it  made  ufe  of  by  others’,  but  though  many  of 
the  brute  creatures  are  delighted  with  warmth,  and 
have  opportunities  every  day  of  feeing  how  fire  is  fup- 
plied  with  fuel,  and  by  that  means  preferved,  it  never 
was  known  that  one  of  them  attempted  to  preferve  a 
fire  by  this  means.  This  fflows  a  ftrange  defeCt  of  ra¬ 
tionality,  unaccountable  upon  any  other  fuppofition 
than  that  the  foul  or  fentient  principle  of  brutes  is 
fome  how  or  other  inferior  in  its  nature  to  that  of 
man;  but  ltill  it  is  a  fentient  principle,  capable  of 
perceptions  as  quick,  and  in  many  inftances  much 
more  fo  than  our  own. 

Father  Bougeant  fupports  his  opinion  of  the  fpirits 
of  brute  creatures  being  devils,  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Having  proved  at  large  that  beafts  naturally  have 
underftanding,  “  Reafon  (fays  he)  naturally  inclines 
us  to  believe  that  beafts  have  8  fpiritual  foul ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  oppofes  this  fentiment  is,  the  confe¬ 
quences  that  might  be  inferred  from  it.  If  brutes  have 
a  foul,  that  foul  muft  be  either  matter  or  fpirit ;  it 
muft  be  one  of  the  two,  and  yet  you  dare  affirm  neither. 
You  dare  not  fay  it  is  matter,  becaufe  you  muft  then 
neceffarily  fuppofe  matter  to  be  capable  of  thinking,: 
nor  will  you  lay  that  it  is  fpirit,  this  opinion  bringing 
with  it  confequences  contraiy  to  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  this,  among  others,  that  man  wculd  differ 
from  beafts  only  by  the  degrees  of  plus  and  minus  ; 
which  would  demoliffl  the  very  foundation  of  all  reli¬ 
gion.  Therefore,  if  I  can  elude  all  thefe  confequences; 
if  I  can  affign  to  beafts  a  fpiritual  foul,  without  ftrik- 
ing  at  the  do&rines  of  religion  ;  it  is  evident,  that  my 
fyftem,  beiug  moreover  the  moft  agreeable  to  reafon, 
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Brute.  Jg  the  only  warrantable  hypothefis.  Now  I  {hall,  and 
can  do  it,  with  the  greateft  eafe  imaginable.  I  even 
have  means,  by  the  fame  method,  to  explain  many 
very  obfcure  paffages  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  to 
refolve  fome  very  great  difficulties  which  are  not  well 
confuted.  This  we  fhall  unfold  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

“  Religion  teaches  us,  that  the  devils,  from  the 
very  moment  they  had  finned,  were  reprobate,  and 
that  they  were  doomed  to  burn  for  ever  in  hell ;  but 
the  church  has  not  yet  determined  whether  they  do 
a  (dually  endure  the  torments  to  which  they  are  con¬ 
demned.  It  may  then  be  thought  that  they  do  not 
yet  fufftr  them,  and  that  the  execution  of  the  verdidt 
brought  againft  them  is  referved  for  the  day  of  the 
final  judgment. — Now  what  I  pretend  to  infer  from 
hence  is,  that,  till  doomfday  comes,  God,  in  order 
not  to  fuffer  fo  many  legions  of  reprobate  fpirits  to  be 
of  no  ufe,  has  diftributed  them  through  the  feveral 
fpaces  of  the  world,  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  his  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  make  his  omnipotence  to  appear.  Some* 
continuing  in  their  natural  ftate,  bufy  themfdves  in 
tempting  men,  in  feducing  and  tormenting  them  ; 
either  immediately,  as  Job’s  devil,  and  thofe  that  lay 
hold  of  human  bodies  $  or  by  the  minidry  of  forcerers 
or  phantoms.  Thefe  wicked  fpirits  are  thofe  whom 
the  fcripture  calls  the  powers  of  darknefsy  or  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  air.  God,  with  the  others,  makes  millions 
of  beads  of  all  kinds,  which  ferve  for  the  ufes  of  men, 
which  fill  the  univerfe,  and  caufe  the  wifdom  and  om¬ 
nipotence  of  the  Creator  to  be  admired.  By  that 
means  I  can  eafily  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  how  the 
devils  can  tempt  us  ;  and  on  the  other,  how  beads 
can  think,  know,  have  fentiments,  and  a  fpiritual 
foul,  without  any  way  driking  at  the  dodtrines  of  re¬ 
ligion.  I  am  no  longer  furprifed  to  fee  them  have 
forecaft,  memory,  and  judgment.  I  ffiould  rather 
have  occafion  to  wonder  at  their  having  no  more, 
fince  their  foul  very  likely  is  more  perfect  than  ours. 
But  I  difeover  the  reafon  of  this :  it  is  becaufe,  in 
beads  as  well  as  in  ourftlves,  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  dependent  on  the  material  organs  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  which  it  is  united ;  and  thofe  organs  being 
groffer  and  lefs  perfedt  than  in  us,  it  follows,  that  the 
knowledge,  the  thoughts,  and  the  other  fpiritual  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  beads,  mud  of  courfe  be  lefs  perfedt  than 
ours  :  And  if  thefe  proud  fpirits  know  their  own 
difmal  date,  what  an  humiliation  mud  it  be  to  them 
thus  to  fee  themfelves  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
beads  !  But,  whether  they  know  it  or  no,  fo  ffiame- 
ful  a  degradation  is  dill,  with  regard  to  them,,  the 
primary  effedit  of  the  divine  vengeance  I  jud  men¬ 
tioned  ;  it  is  an  anticipated  Hell.” 

Having  mentioned  the  prejudices  againd  this  hypo- 
thefis,  fuch  particularly  as  the  pleafure  which  people 
of  fenfe  and  religion  take  in  beads  and  birds,  efpe- 
cially  all  forts  of  domedic  animals;  he  proceeds,  “  Do 
we  love.beads  for  their  own  fakes  ?  No.  As  they  are 
altogether  drangers  to  human  fociety,  they  can  have 
no  other  appointment  but  that  of  being  ufeful  and 
amufing.  And  what  care  we  whether  it  be  a  devil  or 
any  other  creature  that  amufes  us  ?  The  thought  of 
it,  far  from  {hocking,  pleafes  me  mightily.  I  with 
gratitude  admire  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  who 
gave  me  fo  many  little  devils  to  ferve  and  amufe  me. 


If  I  am  told  that  thefe  poor  devils  are  doomed  to  fuf-  Brute. 

fer  eternal  tortures,  I  admire  God’s  decrees,  but  I  - v"—" 

have  no  manner  of  fhare  in  that  dreadful  fentence  ;  I 
leave  the  execution  of  it  to  the  fovereign  Judge  ;  and, 
notwithdanding  this,  I  live  with  my  little  devils  as  I 
do  with  a  multitude  of  people,  of  whom  religion  in¬ 
forms  me  that  a  great  number  {hall  be  damned.  But 
the  cure  of  a  prejudice  is  not  to  be  effedted  in  a  mo¬ 
ment;  it  is  done  by  time  and  refledtion  :  give  me 
leave  then  lightly  to  touch  upon  this  difficulty,  in 
order  to  obferve  a  very  important  thing  to  you. 

“  Perfuaded  as  we  are  that  beads  have  intelligence, 
have  we  not  all  of  us  a  thoufand  times  pitied  them  for 
the  exceffive  evils  which  the  majority  of  them  are  ex- 
poled  to,,  and  in  reality  fuffer  ?  How  unhappy  is  the 
condition  of  horfes !  we  are  apt  to  fay  upon  feeing  a 
horfe  whom  an  unmerciful  carman  is  murdering  with 
blows.  How  miferable  is  a  dog  whom  they  are  break¬ 
ing  for  hunting  !  How  difmal  is  the  fate  of  beads 
living  in  woods!  they  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather;  always  feized  with  apprehen- 
fions  of  becoming  the  prey  of  hunters,  or  of  fome 
wilder  animal ;  for  ever  obliged,  after  long  fatigue,  to 
look  out  for  fome  poor  infipid  food;  often  differing 
cruel  hunger;  and  fubjedt,  moreover,  to  illnefs  and 
death  !  If  men  are  fubjedt  to  a  multitude  of  miferies 
that  overwhelm  them,  religion  acquaints  us  with  ths 
reafon  of.it;  viz.  the  being  born  tinners.  But  what 
crimes  can  beads  have  committed  by  birth  to  be  fub¬ 
jedt  to  evils  fo  very  cruel  ?  What  are  we,  then,  to  think 
of  the  horrible  exceffes  of  miferies  undergone  by  beads? 
miferies,  indeed,  far  greater  than  thofe  endured  by 
men.  This  is,  in  any  other  fyltem,.an  incomprehen- 
fible  mydery;  whereas  nothing  is  more  eafy  to  be 
conceived  from  the  fydem  I  propofe.  Th'e  rebellious 
fpirits  deferve  a  puniffiment  dill  more  rigorous,  and 
happy.it  is  for  them  that  their  puniffiment  is  deferred. 

In  a  word,  God’s  goodnefs  is  vindicated,  man  himlelf 
is  jultified:  .  for  what  right  can  we  have,  without  ne- 
ceffity,  and  often  in  the  way  of  mere  diverlion,  to 
take  away  the  life  of  millions  of  beads,  if  God  had 
not  autliorifed  us  fo  to  do?  And  beads  being  as  fen* 
fible  as-ourfelves  of  pain  and  death,  how  could  a  jud 
and  merciful  God  have  given  man  that  privilege,  if 
they  were  not  fo  many  guilty  victims  of  the  divine 
vengeance  ? 

“  But  hear  dill  fomething  more  convincing,  anil 
of  greater  confequence  :  beads,  by  nature,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vicious.  We  know  well  that  they  never  fin, 
becaufe  they  are  not  free  ;  but  this  is  the  only  condi¬ 
tion  wanting  to  make  them  finners.  The  voracious- 
birds  and  beads  of  prey  are  cruel.  Many  infects  of 
one  and  the  fame  fpecies  devour  one  another.  Cats- 
are  perfidious  and  ungrateful ;  monkeys  are  mifehie- 
vous ;  and  dogs  envious.  All  beads  in  general  are 
jealous  and  revengeful  to  excefs  ;  not  to  mention  many 
other  vices  we  obferve  in  them  :  and  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  by  nature  fo  very  vicious,  they  have,  fay 
we,,  neither  the  liberty  nor  any  helps  to  refid  the  bias 
that  hurries  them  into  fo  many  bad  actions.  They  are, 
according  to  the  fchools,  neceflitated  to  do  evil,  to  dif- 
concert  the  general  order,  to  commit  whatever  is  moll 
contrary  to  the  notion  we  have  of  natural  jultice  and 
to  the  principles  of  virtue.  What  monders  are  thefe 
in  a  world  originally  created  for  order  and  judice  to 
4  reign 
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reign  in  ?  This  is,  in  good  part,  what  formerly  per- 
fuaded  the  Manicheans  that  there  were  of  neceffity  two 
orders  of  things,  one  good,  and  the  other  bad ;  and 
that  the  beafts  were  not  the  work  of  the  good  principle  : 
a  monl|rous  error  !  But  how  then  fhall  we  believe  that 
beafts  came  out  of  the  hands  of  their  Creator  with  qua¬ 
lities  fo  very  ftrange  !  If  man  is  fo  very  wicked  and 
corrupt,  it  is  becaufe  he  has  himfelf  through  fin  per¬ 
verted  the  happy  nature  God  had  given  him  at  his  crea¬ 
tion.  Of  two  things,  then,  we  mull  fay  one  :  either 
that  God  has  taken  delight  in  making  beafts  fo  vicious 
as  they  are,  and  of  giving  us  in  them  models  of  what 
is  moil  fhameful  in  the  world ;  or  that  they  have,  like 
man,  original  fin,  which  has  perverted  their  primitive 
nature. 

“  The  firft  of  thefe  propofitions  finds  very  difficult 
accefs  to  the  mind,- and  is  an  exprefs  contradi&ion  to 
the  holy  fcriptures ;  which  fay,  that  whatever  came  out 
of  God’s  hands,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  was  good,  yea  very  good..  What  good  can 
there  be  in  a  monkey’s  being  fo  very  mifchievous,  a 
dog  fo  full  of.  envy,  a  cat  fo  malicious  i.  But  then  many 
authors  have  pretended,  that  beafts,  before  man’s  fall, 
were  different. from  what  they  are  now  5  and  that  it 
was  in  order  topunilh  man  that  they  became  fo  wicked. 
But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  fuppofition  of  which  there 
is  not  the  leaft  footftep  in  Holy  Scripture.;  It  is  a  pi¬ 
tiful  lubterfuge  to  elude  a  real  difficulty  :  this  at  molt 
might  be  faid  of  the  beafts  with  whom  man  has  a  fort 
of  correfpondence  ;  but  not  at  all  of  the  birds,  fifties* 
and  infeds,  which  have  no  manner  of  relation  to  him. 
We  mull  then  have  recourfe  to  the  fecond  propofition, 
That  the  nature  of  beafts  has,  like  that  of  man,  been 
corrupted  by  i'ome  original  fin  :  Another  hypothefis, 
void  of  foundation,  and  equally  inconfiftent  with  rea- 
fon  and  religion,  in  .  all  the  fyftems  which  have  been 
hitherto  efpoufed  concerning  the  fouls  of  beafts.  What 
party  are  we  to  take  ?  Why,  admit  of  my  fyftem,  and 
all  is  explained;  The  fouls  of  beafts  are  refractory 
fpirits  which  have  made  themfelves  guilty  towards 
God.  The  fin  in  beafts  is  no  original  fin  5  it  is  a  per- 
fonal  crime,  which  has  corrupted  and  perverted  their 
nature  in  its  whole  fubftance  ;  hence  all  the  vices  and 
corruption  we  obferve  in  them,  though  they  can  be  no 
longer  criminal,  becaufe  God,  by  irrecoverably  repro- 
bating  them,  has  at  the  fame  time  diveftcd  them  of 
their  liberty.” 

Thefe  quotations  contain  the  ftrength  of  father  Bou- 
geant’s  hypothefis,  which  alfo  hath  had  its  followers; 
but  the  reply  to  it  is  obvious.  Beafts,  though  remark- 
ably  mifchievous,  are  not  completely  fo  ;  they  are  in 
many  inftances  capable  of  gratitude  and  love,  which 
devils  cannot  poflibly  be.  The  very  fame  paffions  that 
are  in  the  brutes,  exift  in  the  human  nature ;  and  if 
we  chofe  to  argue  from  the  exiftenee  of  thofe  paffions, 
and  the  afcendency  they  have  over  mankind  at  fome 
times,  we  may  fay  with  as  great  juftice,  that  the  fouls 
of  men  are  devils,  as  that  the  fouls  of  brutes  are.  All 
that  can  be  reafonably  inferred  from  the  greater  pre¬ 
valency  of  the  malignant  paffions  among  the  brutes 
than  among  men,  is,  that  the  former  have  lefs  ration¬ 
ality  than  men:  and  accordingly  it  is  found,  that  among 
favages,  who  exercife  their  reafon  lefs  than  other  men, 
every  fpecies  of  barbarity  is  pradtifed,  without  being 
deemed  a  crime. 


On  the  prefent  fubjedt  there  is  a  very  ingenious 
treatife  in  German,  publifhed  by  the  late,  profeffor 
Bergman,  under  the  title  (as  tranflated)  of  “  Refearches 
defigned  to  Ihow  what  the  brute  animals  certainly 
are  not ,  and  alfo  what  they  probably  are.” — That 
they  are  not  machines,  he  proves  with  more  detail 
than  feemed  neceffary  for  refuting  a  hypothefis  which 
would  equally  tend  to  make  us  all  machines.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  half-reafoning  elephant  cannot  be 
deemed  a  machine,  by  us,  from  any  other  confidera- 
tion,  than  that  he  goes  upon  four  feet,  while  •we  go 
upon  two ;  and  he  might  as  well  take  us  for  mere 
machines  becaufe  <we  go  upon  two  feet,  while  he  goes 
upon  four. 

But  if  animals  are  not  mere  machines,  what  are 
they  ? .  Manifeftly  fenfitive  beings,  with  an  immate¬ 
rial  principle ;  and  thinking  or  reafoning  beings,  to  a 
certain  degree ;  In  certain  claffes  of  animals  this  ap¬ 
pears  evident  to  our  author,  who  feems  to  have  ob- 
ferved  with  great  l'agacity  and  attention  their  various 
operations  and  proceedings,  their  ways  and  means,  &c. 
He  thinks  it  impofiible  to  deduce  this  variety  of  adlion, 
in  any  animals  (if  we  except  thofe  of  the  loweft. claffes 
in  the  gradation  of  intelligence),  from  a  general  and 
uniform  inftindi.  For  they  accommodate  their  opera¬ 
tions  to  times  and  circumftances.  They  combine  5 
they  choofe  the  favourable  moment  ;  they  avail  them¬ 
felves  of  the  occafion,  and  feenv  to  receive  inftrudtion 
by  experience.  Many  of  their  operations  announce  re- 
fle&ion  :  the  bird  repairs  a  (hattered  neft,  inltead  of 
couftrudting  inftin&ively  a  new  oue :  the  hen,  who 
has  been  robbed  of  her  eggs,  changes  her  place  in  or¬ 
der  to  lay  the  remainder  with  more  fedirity  ;  the  cat 
difeovers  both  care  and  artifice  in  concealing  her  kit¬ 
tens.  Again,  it  is  evident,  that,  on  many  occafisns, 
animals*  know  their  faults  and  miftakes,  and  correct 
them ;  they  fometimes  contrive  the  moll  ingenious 
methods  of  obtaining  their  ends,  and  when  one  me¬ 
thod  fails  have  recourfe  to  another ;  and  they  have, 
without  doubt,  a  kind  of  language  for  the  mutual 
communication  of  their  ideas;  How  13  all  this  to  be 
accounted  for  (fays  our  author),  unlefs  we  fuppofe 
them  endowed  with  the  powers,  of  perceiving,  think¬ 
ing,  remembering,  comparing,  and  judging  ?  They 
have  thefe  powers,  indeed,  in  a  degree  inferior,  to  that 
in  which  they  are  poffdTed  by  the  human  fpecies,  and 
form  claffes  below  them  in  the  graduated  fcale  of  in¬ 
telligent  beings.  But  ftill  it  feems  to  our  author  un- 
reafonable  to  exclude  them  from  the  place  which  the 
principles  of  found  philofophy,  and  fadts  afetrtained 
by  conftant  obfervation,  aflign  to  them  in  the  great 
and  diverfified  fphere  of  life,  fenfation,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  he  does  not,  however,  confider  them  as  be¬ 
ings  whofe  aftions  are  directed  to  moral  e nds,  nor 
confequently  as  accountable  and  proper  fubjedts  for 
reward  or  punijhment  \n  a  future  world. 

That  brute  animals  poffefa  refledrion  and  fentiment, 
and  are  fufceptible  of  the  kindly  as  well  as  the  ira- 
fcible  paffions,  independently- of  fexual  attachment  and 
natural  affedtion,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  inftan¬ 
ces  of  affedtion  and  gratitude  daily  obfervable  in  diffe¬ 
rent  animals,  particularly  the  dog.  Of  thofe  and  other 
fentiments,  fuch  as  pride,  and  even  a  fenfe  of  glory,  the 
elephant  exhibits  proofs-equally  furprifing  and  indubi-  • 

table* 
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'Bi'ute.  table,  as  the  reader  may  fee  under  the  article  jEi.E-  l-efpe£ls  13  remarkably  quiet.  Oxen  and  cows  will  not 
V  V  1  phas.  fatten  by  themfelves ;  but  will  negleft  the  fineft  pa- 

As  to  the  natural  affection  of  brutes,  fays  an  inge-  fture  that  is  not  rtcommended  by  fociety.  It  would 

Whites' N~a-  nious  writer,  “  the  more  I  reflect  On  it,  the  more  I  am  be  needlefs  to  inftance  In  lhcep,  which  conftantly  flock 

tural tiijlory  aftouilhed  at  its  effedls.  Nor  is  the  violence  of  this  together.  But  this  propenfity  feems  not  to  be  con- 

^  ’  affe&Ion  more  wonderful  than  the  fhortnefs  of  its  du-  fined  to  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  work  lafl: 


ration.  Thus  every  hen  is  in  her  turn  the  virago  of  the 
yard  in  proportion  to  the  helplelfnefs  of  her  brood  ; 


quoted,  we  aie  told  of  “  a  doe  ftill  alive,  that 
brought  up  from  a  little  fawn  with  a  dairy  of  cows  \ 


and  will  fly  in  the  face  of  a  dog  or  a  fow  in  defence  of  with  them  it  goes  a-field,  and-with  them  it  returns  to 
tliofe  chickens  which  in  a  few  weeks  fire  will  drive  the  yard.  The  dogs  of  the  houfe  take  no  notice  of 
before  her  with  relentlefs  cruelty.  This  affeftion  this  deer,  being  ufed  to  her  :  but  if  ftrange  dogs  come 
fublimes  the  paflions,  quickens  the  invention,  and  lharp-  by,  a  chafe  enfues ;  while  the  mailer  fmiles  to  fee  his 
ens  the  fagacity  of  the  brute  creation.  Thus  an  hen,  favourite  fecurely  leading  her  purfuers  over  hedge,  or 
juft  become  a  mother,  is  no  longer  that  placid  bird  Ihe  gate,  or  ftile,  till  Ihe  returns  to  the  cows,  who  with 
ufed  to  be,  but  with  feathers  {landing  on  end,  wings  fierce  lowings  and  menacing  horns  drive  the  affailants 
hovering,  and  clocking  note,  Ihe  runs  about  like  one  quite  out  of  the  paHilte.” 


poffeffed.  Dams  will  throw  themfelves  in  the  way  of 
the  greateft  danger  in  order  to  avert  it  from  their  pro- 


Eve  u  great  disparity  of  kind  and  fize  does  not  al¬ 
ways  prevent  focial  advances  and  mutual  fellowfliip. 


geny.  Thus  a  partridge  will  tumble  along  before  a  Of  this  the  following  remarkable  inftance  is  given  in 
fportfman  In  order  to  draw  away  the  dogs  from  her  the  fame  work :  ,s  A  very  intelligent  and  obfervant 
helplels  covey.  In  the  time  of  nidification  the  moft  perfon  has  affured  me,  that  in  the  formet  part  of  hia 
feeble  birds  will  affault  the  moft  rapacious.  All  the  life,  keeping  but  one  horfe,  he  happened  alfo  on  a  time 
hirundines  of  a  village  are  up  in  arms  at  the  fight  of  to  have  but  one  folitary  hen.  Thefe  two  incongruous 
an  hawk,  whom  they  will  perfecute  till  he  leaves  that  animals  fpent  much  of  their  time  together  in  a  lonely 
diftrrdl.  A  very  exatil  obferver  has  often  remarked,  orchard,  where  they  faw  no  creature  but  each  other, 
that  a  pair  of  ravens  neftling  In  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  By  degrees  an  apparent  regard  began  to  take  place  be- 
"would  fuffer  no  vulture  or  eagle  to  reft  near  their  tta-  IWeen  thefe  two  fequeftered  individuals.  The  fowl 


tion,  but  would  drive  them  from  the  hill  with  an  ama¬ 
zing  fury  :  even  the  blue-thrufh  at  the  feafon  of  breed¬ 
ing  would  dart  out  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  to  chafe 
away  the  keftril  or  the  fparrow-hawk.  If  you  Hand 
near  the  neft  of  a  bird  that  has  young,  Ihe  will  not  be 


would  approach  the  quadruped  with  notes  of  compla¬ 
cency,  rubbing  herfelf  gently  againft  his  legs;  while  the 
horle  would  look. down  with  fatisfa&ion,  and  move 
with  the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpeClion,  left  he 
Ihould  trample  on  his  diminutive  companion.  Thus  by 


Induced  to  betray  them  by  an  inadvertent  fondnefs,  mutual  good  offices  each  feemed  to  confole  the  vacant 
but  will  wait  about  at  a  diftance  with  meat  in  her  hours  of  the  other ;  fo  that  Milton,  when  he  puts  the 
mouth  for  an  hour  together.  The  flycatcher  builds  following  fentiment  in  the  mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to 
every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  ’Walls  of  my  be  fomewhat  miftaken  : 


Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  of  filh  with  fowl. 
So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape.” 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  March  1788  we 


houfe.  A  pair  of  thefe  little  birds  had  one  year  inad¬ 
vertently  placed  their  neft  on  a  naked  bough,  perhaps 
in  a  lhady  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
that  followed  :  but  an  hot  funny  feafon  coming  on  be¬ 
fore  the  brood  was  half  fledged,  the  refle&ion  of  the  have  the  following  anecdotes  of  a  raven,  communicated 
wall  became  infupportable,  and  muft  inevitably  have  by  a  correfponder.t  who  does  not  fign  his  name,  but 
deftroyed  the  tender  young,  had  not  affection  fiiggeft-  who  fays  it  is  at  the  fervice  of  the  doubtful.  The  ra- 
ed  an  expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent-birds  to  ven  alluded  to  “  lives,  or  did  live  three  years  fince,  at 
hover  over  the  neft  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  with  the  rediion  at Hungerford ;  his  name,  I  think,  is  Rafe. 
wings  expanded  and  mouths  gaping  for  breath  they  You  muft  know  then,  that  coming  into  that  inn,  my 
fereened  off  the  heat  for  their  luffering  offspring.  A  chaife  run  over  or  bruifed  the  leg  of  my  Newfoundland 
farther  inftance  I  once  faw  of  notable  fagacity  in  a  dog ;  and  while  we  were  examining  the  injury  done  to 
willow-wren,  which  had  built  in  a  bank  in  my  fields.  •  the  dog’s  foot,  Rafe  ’was  evidently  a  concerned 
This  bird  a  friend  and  myfelf  had  obferved  as  fhe  fat  tor ;  for  the  minute  the  dog  was  tied  up  under  the 
in  her  neft  ;  hut  were  particularly  careful  not  to  difturh  manger  with  my  horfe,  Rafe  not  only  vilited  but 
her,  though  we  faw  Ihe  eyed  us  with  fome  degree  of  fetched  him  bones,  and  attended  upon  him  with  parti- 
jtaloufy.  Some  days  after,  as  we  paffed  that  way,  we  cular  and  repeated  marks  of  kindnefs.  The  bird’s  no- 
were  defirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on;  tice  of  the  dog  was  fo  marked,  that  I  obferved  it  to 
but  no  neft  could  be  found,  till  I  happened  to  take  up  the  hoftleT;  for  I  had  not  heard  a  word  before  of  the 


a  large  bundle  of  long  green  mofs  as  it  were  carelefsly 
thrown  over  the  neft,  in  order  to  dodge  the  eye  of  any 
impertinent  intruder.” 


hiftory  of  this  benevolent  creature.  John  then  told  me, 
that  he  had  been  bred  from  his  pin-feather  in  intimacy 
with  a  dog ;  that  the  affeSlion  between  them  was  mu- 


A  wonderful  fpirit  of  fociality  in  the  brute  creation,  trial;  and  that  all  the  neighbourhood  had  often  been 
independent  of  fexnal  attachment,  has  been  frequently  witneffes  of  the  innumerable  acts  of  kindnefs  they  had 
remarked.  Many  horfes,  though  quiet  with  company,  Conferred  upon  each  other.  Rafe’s  poor  dog,  after  a 
will  not  flay  one  minute  in  a  field  by  themfelves :  the  while,  unfortunately  broke  his  leg;  and  duringthe  long 
ftrongefl  fences  cannot  reftrain  them.  A  horfe  has  been  titne  he  was  confined,  Rafe  waited  upon  him  conftant- 
known  to  leap  out  at  a  ftable  window,  through  which  ly,  carried  him  his  provifions  daily,  and  never  fcarce 
dung  was  thrown,  after  company ;  and  yet  in  other  lelt  him  alone  !  One  night  by  accident  the  hoftler  had 

fhut 
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Brute,  ffiut  the  liable  door,  and  Rafewas  deprived  of  thecom- 
"“■V-  pany  of  his  friend  the  whole  night ;  but  the  hoftler 
found  in  the  morning  the  bottom  of  the  door  fp  pecked 
away,  that  had  it  not  been  opened,  Rafe  would  in  an¬ 
other  hour  have  made  his  own  entrance-port.  I  then 
enquired  of  my  landlady  (a  fenfible  woman),  and  heard 
what  I  have  related  confirmed  by  her,  with  feveral 
other  fingnlar  traits  of  the  kindnefles  this  bird  ftiows 
to  all  dogs  in  general,  but  particularly  to  maimed  or 
Wounded  ones.  I  hope  and  believe,  however,  the  bird 
is  ftill  living  ;  and  the  traveller  will  find  I  have  not 
ever-rated  this  wonderful  bird’s  merit.” 

To  thefe  iuftanees  of  attachment  between  incongru¬ 
ous  animals  from  a  fpirit  of  fpciality  or  the  feelings  of 
fympathy,  may  be  added  the  following  initance  of 
fondnels  from  a  different  motive,  recounted  by  Mr 
White  in  the  work  already  fo  frequently  quoted.  “  My 
friend  had  a  little  helplefs  leveret  brought  to  him, 
which  the  fervants  fed  with  milk  in  a  fpoon ;  and  a* 
bout  the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  young 
were  difpatched  and  buried.  The  hare  was  foon  loft, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  gone  the  way  of  moft  fondlings, 
to  be  killed  by  fonie  dog  or  cat.  However,  in  about 
a  fortnight,  as  the  mafter  was  fitting  in  his  garden  in 
the  dufk  of  the  evening,  he  obferved  his  cat,  with  tail 
eredl,  trotting  towards  him,  and  calling  with  little 
fhort  inward  notes  of  complacency,  fuch  as  they  ufe 
towards  their  kittens,  and  fomething  gambling  after, 
which  proved  to  be  the  leveret  that  the  cat  had  fup- 
ported  with  her  milk,  and  continued  to  fupport  with 
great  affection.  Thus  was  a  graminivorous  animal 
nurtured  by  a  carnivorous  and  predaceous  one! 

“  Why  fo  cruel  and  fanguinarya  beafl  as  a  cat,  of 
the  ferocious  genus  of  Felts,  the  murium  leo,  as  Linnaeus 
palls  it,  fhould  be  affected  with  any  tendernefs  towards 
an  animal  which  is  its  natural  prey,  is  not  fo  eafy  to 
determine.  This  ftrange  affeftion  probably  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  that  defiderium,  thofe  tender  maternal  feel¬ 
ings,  which  the  lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in 
her  breaft  ;  and  by  the  complacency  and  eafe  fhe  de¬ 
rived  to  herfelf  from  the  procuring  her  teats  to  be 
drawn,  which  were  too  much  diftended  with  milk,  till 
from  habit  fhe  became  as  much  delighted  with  this 
foundling  as  if  it  had  been  her  real  offspring. 

“  This  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  that  ftrange  cir- 
cumflance  which  grave  hiftorians  as  well  as  the  poets, 
affert,  of  expofed children  being  fometiines  nurtured  by 
female  wild  beafts  that  probably  had  loft  their  young. 
For  it  is  not  one  whit  more  marvellous  that  Romulus 
and  Remus,  in  their  infant  ftate,  fhould  be  nurfed  by 
a  ftie- wolf,  than  that  a  poor  little  fucking  leveret  fhould 
be  foftered  and  cherifh?d  by  a  bloody  grimalkin. 

— - Viridi fm-tam  Mavortis  in  antro 

Procubuijfe  lupam:  geminos  huic  ubera  circum 
Ludere  pendmtes  pueros ,  et  lambere  matrem 
J.mpavidos  :  illam  tereti  cervice  refiexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  finger e  lingua .** 

But  befides  the  different  qualities  enumerated,  be- 
•fides  refleftion  and  fagacity  olten  in  an  atlonifhing  de¬ 
gree,  and  befides  the  fentiments  and  a&ions  prompted 
by  focial  or  natural  attachments,  certain  brutes  feem 
on  many  occalions  infpired  with  a  fuperior  faculty,  a 
kind  of  prefentiment  or  fecond-ftght  as  it  were,  with 
regard  to  events  and  defigns  altogether  unforefeen  by 
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the  rational  beings  whom  they  concern.  Of  the  facul¬ 
ty  alluded  to,  various  inftances  will  probably  confift 
with  the  knowledge  or  the  recolle&ion  of  moft  of  our 
readers :  We  fhall  therefore  only  recite  the  following 
on  account  of  its  unqueftionable  authenticity.  At  the 
feat  of  the  late  earl  of  Lichfield,  three  miles  from  Blen¬ 
heim,  there  is  a  portrait  in  the  dining-room  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  by  Johnfton,  with  than  of  a  maftiff  dog 
which  faved  his  life.  It  feems  a  fervant  had  formed 
tile  delign  of  affaffinating  his  mafter  and  robbing  the 
houfe  ;  but  the  night  he  had  fixed  on,  the  dog,  which 
had  never  been  much  noticed  by  Sir  Henry,  for  the 
firft  time  followed  him  up  ftairs,  got  under  his  bed,  and 
could  not  be  got  from  thence  by  either  mafter  or  man: 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  fame  fervant  entered  the  room 
to  execute  his  horrid  delign  ;  but  was  inftantly  feized 
by  the  dog,  and  being  fecured  confefTed  his  intentions. 
There  are  ten  quaint  lines  ia  one  corner  of  the.  pi&ure, 
which  conclude  thus : 

But  in  my  dog,  whereof  I  made  no  ftore, 

I  find  more  love  than  thofe  I  trufted  more. 

Upon  what  hyppthefis  can  we  account  for  a  degree 
of  forefight  and  penetration  fuch  as  this  ?  Or  will  it 
be  fuggefted,  as  a  folution  of  the  difficulty,  that  a  dog 
may  poffibly  become  capable  in  great  meafure  of  un- 
derftanding  human  difeourfe,  and  of  reafoning  and  ail¬ 
ing  accordingly  ;  and  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  the 
villain  had  either  uttered  hisdefign  in  foliloquy,  or  im* 
parted  it  to  an  accomplice,  in  the  hearing  of  the  anir 
mal } 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  the  brutes  have 
any  language  whereby  they  can  exprefs  their  minds  to 
each  other;  or  whether  all  the  noife  they  make  confifts 
only  of  cries  inarticulate,  and  unintelligible  even  to 
themfelves.  We  are,  however,  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  intelle&ual  faculties  of  thefe  creatures  to  be 
able  to  determine  this  point.  Certain  it  is,  that  their 
paffions,  when  excited,  are  generally  productive  of  fome 
peculiar  cry ;  but  whether  this  be  defigned  as  an  ex- 
preffion  of  the  paffion  to  others,  or  only  a  mechanical 
motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  occafioned  by  the 
paffion,  is  ’vhat  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
may  indeed,  from  analogy,  conclude,  with  great  rear 
fon,  that  fome  of  the  cries.of  beatt3  are  really  expref- 
fions  of  their  fentiments ;  but  whether  one  bead  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  a  defign,  and  communicating  that  de- 
fign,  by  any  kind  of  language  to  others,  is  what  we 
fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  after  giving  the 
following  inftance  which  among  others  is  brought  as  a 
proof  of  it  by  father  Bougeant.  “  A  fparrow  finding 
a  neft  that  a  martin  had  juft  built,  Handing  very  con¬ 
veniently  for  him,  pofleffed.  himfelf  of  it.  The  mar¬ 
tin,  feeing  the  ufurper  in  her  houfe,  called  for  help  to 
expel  him.  A  thoufand  martins  came  full  fpeed,  and. 
attacked  the  fparrow  ;  but  the  latter  being  covered  on 
every  fide,  and  prefenting  only  his  large  beak  at  the 
entrance  of  the  neft,  was  invulnerable,,  and  made  the 
boldeft  of  them,  who  durft  approach  him  repent  of 
their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  combat, 
all  the  martins  difappeared.  The  fparrow  thought  he 
had  got  the  better,  and  the  fpe&ators  judged  that  the 
martins  had  abandoned  their  undertaking.  Not  in  the 
leaft.  Immediately  they  returned  to  the  charge^  and. 
each  of  them  having  procured  a  little  of  that  tempered. 

6  earth-. 
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Brutti  earth  with  which  they  make  their  nefts,  they  all  at 
Brutus  °nce  ^  uPon  t^ie  iparrow)  and  inclofed  him  in  the 
rU  U8‘  neft  to  perifh  there,  though  they  could  not  drive  him 
thence.  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  martins  could 
have  been  able  to  hatch  and  concert  this  defign  all  of 
them  together,  without  fpeaking  to  each  other,  or  with¬ 
out  fome  medium  of  communication  equivalent  to  lan¬ 
guage  ?” 

BRUTTII  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  two  Jreninfulas 
of  Italy,  the  ancient  Calabria  being  the  other;  ftretch- 
ing  to  the  fouth  towards  Sicily;  bounded  by  the  fea  on 
every  fide  except  by  the  ifthmus,  between  the  river  Laus 
and  theThurii,  where  it  is  terminated  by  Lucania;  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Bruttii,  for  whofe  country  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  had  no  peculiar  name,  calling  both  the  people  and 
the  country  indifcriminately  Bruttii .  This  and  a  part  of 
Lucania  was  the  ancient  Italia,  (Stephanus).  It  was 
■called,  BSi1hat  which  in  Greek  fignifies  pitch,  from  the 
great  quantity  of  it  produced  there,  (Bochart).  It 
is  divided  into  two  coafts  by  the  Apennine ;  that  on 
the  Tufcan  and  that  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  Now  called 
Calabria  Ultra.  Different  from  the  ancient  Calabria 
or  MefTapia,  to  the  eaft  on  the  Adriatic  or  Ionian  fea, 
and  which  formed  the  other  peuinfula  or  heel  of  the 
leg,  now  called  Calabria  Citra,  the  Bruttii  forming 
the  foot. 

BRUTTON,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire,  in  England. 
It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Brew ;  and  is  a  good  place* 
and  well  inhabited.  It  is  adorned  with  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  church  ;  has  a  free  fchool,  founded  by  Edward  I. ; 
and  the  alins-houfe  or  hofpital  is  fo  good,  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  college.  They  have  a  Woollen  ma¬ 
nufactory  of  cloth  and  ferges,  and  they  are  likewife 
noted  for  theirmalt.  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 

BRUTUS,  or  Brute,  according  to  the  old  explo¬ 
ded  hiftory  of  this  country  by  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  firft  king  of  Britain.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  foil  of  Sylvius,  and  he  of  Afcanius  the  fon  of 
./Eneas,  and  born  in  Italy :  killing  his  father  by  chance, 
he  fled  into  Greece,  where  he  took  king  Pandrafus 
prifoner,  who  kept  the  Trojans  in  fiavery,  whom  he 
releafed  on  condition  of  providing  (hips,- 8cc.  for  the 
Trojans  to  forfake  the  land.  Being  ad  .tied  by  the 
oracle  to  fail  weft  beyond  Gaul,  he,  after  fome  adven¬ 
tures,  landed  at  Totnefs  in  Devonfhire.  Albion  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  remnant  of  giants,  whom  Brutu3 
deflroyed  ;  and  called  the  ifland,  after  his  own  name, 
Britain.  He  built  a  city  called  New  Troy ,  fince  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  having  reigned  here  24  years,  at  his  death 
parcelled  the  ifland  among  his  three  fons:  Locrine  had 
the  middle,  called  Loegria  ;  Camber  had  Wales,  and 
Albanaft  Scotland. 

Brutus  (Lucius  Junius),  the  avenger  of  the  rape  of 
Lucretia,  and  founder  of  the  Roman  republic,  flourifhed 
509  years  before  Chrift.  See  ( Hiftory  of)  Rome. 

Brutus  Marcus),  the  paffionate  lover  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  chief  confpirator  againft  Caefar,  flew  himfelf  on 
lofing  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42  years  before  Chrift. 
See  (Hiftory  of)  Rome. 

Brutus  (John  Michael),  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
polite  writer,  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of 
'Venice  ;  and,  having  ftudied  at  Padua,  fpent  great  part 
of  his  life  in  travelling,  and  became  hiftoriographer  to 
his  imperial  majefty.  He  wrote,  I.  A  hiftory  of  Hun- 


gary.  2.  A  hiftory  of  Florence.  3.  Notes  on  Horace, 
Caefar,  Cicero,  See.  ;  and  other  works.  He  was  living 
in  the  year  1590. 

Brutus  (Stephen  Junius),  the  difgui fed  author  of 
a  political  work  intitled  Vindicia  Contra  tyrannos.  See 
Languet. 

BRUYERE  (John  de  la),  a  celebrated  French  au¬ 
thor,  was  born  at  Dourdan  in  the  year  1664.  He 
wrote  Charafters,  deferibing  the  manners  of  his  age,  in 
imitation  of  Theophraftus  ;  which  oharafters  were'nOt 
always  imaginary  or  general,  but  deferiptive,  as’ waS 
well  known,  of  perfons  of  confiderable  rank,  ‘la  the 
year  1693,  he  was  by  an  order  of  the  king- chofen  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  ;  mid  died  in  the  year 
1696. — “  The  Characters  of  Bruyere  (fays  Voltaire) 
may  juftly  be  ranked  amotlg  the  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  age.  Antiquity  furnifties  no  examples  of 
fuch  a  work.  A  ftyle  rapid,- coneife,  and  nervous; 
expreffions  animated  and  pi&urefque  ;  an  ufe  of  lan¬ 
guage  altogether  new,  without  offending  againft  its  e- 
ftablillied  rules,  ftrupk  the  public  at  firft ;  and  the  allu* 
fions,  which  are*  crowded  in  almoft  every  page,  com¬ 
pleted  its  fuccefs.  When  La  Bruyere  (bowed  his  work 
in  manufeript  to  Malefieux,  this  laft  told  him,  that  the 
book  would  have  many  readers,  and  its  author  many 
enemies.  It  fomewhat  funk  in  the  opinion  of  men, 
when  that  whole  generation  whofe  follies  it  attacked 
were  paffed  away  ;  yet,  as  it  contains  many  things  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  times  and  places,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  .will  never  be  forgotten.” 

BRUYIERS,  a  town  of  Lorrain  in  Vofque,  with  a 
provoftfhip.  E.  Long.  6.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  15. 

BRYANS-bridge,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Clare  and  province  of  Connaught,  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Shannon,  eight  miles  north  of  Limetic.  W.  Long. 
8.  30.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

BRYANT  (Sir  Francis),  afoldier,  ftatefman,  and  a 
poet  of  no  inconfiderable  fame  in  his  time,  was  born  of 
a  genteel  family,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
fpent  fome  time  in  travelling  abroad.  In  the  year  1522, 
the  1 4th  of  Henry  VIII.  he  attended,  in  a  military  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  earl  of  Surrey  on  his  expedition  to  thecoaft 
of  Brittany;  and  commanded  the  troops  in  the  attack 
of  the  town  of  Morlaix,  which  he  took  and  burnt.  For 
this  fervice  he  was  knighted  on  the  fpot  by  the  earl. 
In  1528,  he  was  in  Spain  ;  but  on  what  fervice  is 
doubtful.  In  4529,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  France* 
and,  the  year  following,  to  Rome  on  account  of  the 
king’s  divorce.  He  had  alfobeen  there  in  1522,  in  the 
fame  capacity,  when  cardinal  Woolfey’s  election  to  the 
holy  fee  was  in  agitation.  He  was  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  to  his  fuccef- 
for  Edward  VI.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he 
marched  with  the  proteftor  againft  the  Scots;  and  af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Muffelburgh,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  light  liorfe,  wa6  made  banneret.  In  1548,  he  was 
appointed  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  married 
the  countefs  of  Ormond.  He  died  foon  after,  and  was 
buried  at  Waterford.  He  wrote,  1.  Songs  and  fonnets ; 
fome  of  which  were  printed  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Lond.  1 565.  2.  Let¬ 
ters  written  from  Rome  concerning  the  king’s  divorce; 
manufeript.  3.  Various  letters  of  (late  ;  which  Ant. 
Wood  fays  he  had  feen.  4.  A  difpraife  of  .the  life'of  a 
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courtier,  &c.  Lond.  1548,  8vo.  from  the  French  of  A- 
taygri,  who  tranflated  it  from  the  Caftilian  language, 
in  which  it  was  originally  written  by  Guevara. 

BRYE  (John  Theodore  de),  an  excellent  engraver, 
was  a  native  of  Liege ;  but  he  refided  chiefly  at 
Franckfort,  where  he  carried  on  a  conflderable  com¬ 
merce  in  prints.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  was  born, 
nor  to  what  matter  he  owed  his  inftru&ions  in  the  art 
of  deligning  and  engraving.  He  worked  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  graver,  and  feldom  called  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  point.  He  acquired  a  neat,  free  ftyle  of 
engraving,  excellently  well  adapted  to  fmall  fubje&s, 
in  which  many  figures  were  to  be  reprefented  ;  as 
funeral  parades ,  procejfwns ,  and  the  like,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  charming  manner.  He  alfo  drew  very  cor- 
reftly.  His  heads  in  general  are  fpirited  and  expref- 
five,  and  the  other  extremity  of  his  figures  well  mark¬ 
ed.  His  back-grounds,  though  free  ,  ntly  very  flight, 
are  touched  with  a  mafterly  hand.  He  died,  as  hi3  fons 
inform  us  in  the  third  part  of  Boiflard’s  collection  of 
portraits,  on  March  27th,  1598  ;  the  two  firft  parts  of 
which  collection  were  engraved  by  himfelf,  aflifted  by 
his  fons,  who  afterwards  continued  it. 

BRYENNIUS  (Manuel),  a  Greek  writer  on  mufic, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  flourirtied  under  the  elder  Paleolo- 
gus,  viz.  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1120.  He  wrote 
three  books  on  Harmonics;  the  firft  whereof  is  a  kind 
of  commentary  on  Euclid,  as  the  fecond  and  third  are 
on  Ptolemy.  He  profefles  to  have  ftudied  perfpicnity 
for  the  fake  of  young  men.  Meibomius  had  given  the 
pubjic  expectations  of  a  tranflation  of  this  work :  but 
not  living  to  complete  it,  Dr  Wallis  undertook  it ; 
and  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
works,  publiihed  at  Oxford  in  three  volumes  folio,  1699. 

Bryennius  (Nicephorus),  a  prince  diftinguilhed by 
his  courage,  probity,  and  learning,  was  born  at  Ore- 
ftia  in  Macedonia  ;  where  his  father  by  rebellion  pro¬ 
voked  the  emperor  to  fend  his  general  Alexis  Comne- 
nus  againft  him,  who  ordered  his.  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out ;  but  being  charmed  with  his  fon  Bryennius,  he 
married  him  to  Anne  Comnenus  his  daughter,  fo  fa¬ 
mous  by  her  writings.  When  Alexis  came  to  the 
throne,  he  gave  Bryennius  the  title  of  Ceefar ;  but 
would  not  declare  him  his  fucceflor,  though  folicited 
to  it  by  the  emprefs  Irene;  and  was  therefore  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  John  Comnenus,  to  whom  Bryennius  beha¬ 
ved  with  the  utmoft  fidelity.  Being  fent,  about  the 
year  1137,  to  befiege  Antioch,  he  fell  fick;  and,  re¬ 
turning,  died  at  Conftantinople.  This  prince  wrote  the 
Hijlery  ef  Alexis  Comnenus ,  which  he  compofed  at  the 
requeft  of  his  mother-in-law  the  emprefs  Irene. 

BRYGMUS,  among  phyficians,  a  grating  noife 
made  by  the  gnaftring  of  the  teeth. 

BRYONIA,  bryony  1  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 
order,  belonging  to  the  moneecia  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order, 
Cucurbitcfcece.  The  calyx  of  the  male  is  five-toothed, 
with  a  quinquefid  corolla,  and  three  filaments.  In  the 
female  the  calyx  isdentated,  the  corolla  quinquefid,  the 
ftyle  trifid,  with  a  roundi/h  many-feeded  berry. 

Species.  1.  The  alba,  rough,  or  white  bryony  with 
red  flowers,  is  a  native  of  dry  banks  under  hedges  in 
ljnany  parts  of  Britain.  The  roots  ef  this  plant  have 
by  impoftors  been  brought  into  a  human  fliape,  and 
ihown  for  mandrakes.  The  method  praCtifed  by  thefe 
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people  was  to  find  a  young  thriving  plant  of  bryony ; 
then  they  opened  the  earth  all  round,  being  careful  not 
to  difturb  the  lower  fibres  ;  and  being  provided  with 
fuch  a  mould  as  is  ufed  for  making  plafter  figures,  they 
fixed  the  mould  clofe  to  the  root,  fattening  it  with  wire 
to  keep  it  in  its  proper  fituation  :  then  they  filled  the 
earth  about  the  root,  leaving  it  to  grow  to  the  fliape 
of  the  mould  ;  which  in  one  fummerit  will  do;  fo  that 
if  this  is  done  in  March,  by  September  it  will  have  the 
fliape.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  alfo  impofed  on 
people  for  mandrakedeaves  ;  although  there  is  no  ve- 
femblance  between  them,  n®r  any  agreement  in  quality. 

2.  The  africana,  or  African  tuberous  rooted  bryony. 

3.  The  racemofa,  or  bryony  with  a  red  olive -fliaped 
fruit.  Thefe  are  natives  of  warm  climates;  and  are  per¬ 
ennial;  but  their  branches  decay  every  winter.  They 
flower  in  July,  and  in  warm  fummers  will  perfect  their 
feeds  in  Britain.  4.  The  cretica,  or  fpotted  bryony  of 
Crete.  5.  The  variegata,  or  American  bryony  with  a 
vaiiegated  fruit.  6.  The  bonarienfis,  or  bryony  with 
hairy  palmated  leaves,  divided  into  five  parts,  and  ob- 
tufe  fegments.  Thefe  are  likewife  natives  of  warm 
countries;  but  merit  cultivation  on  account  of  the  pretty 
appearance  they  make  when  the  plants  are  full  of  fruit. 

Culture.  The  fecond  and  third  forts  are  to  be  planted 
in  pots  filled  with  frefti  light  earth;  and  in  wu’nter  muft 
be  placed  in  the  green-houfe  to  proteft  them  from  frofts 
and  great  rains,  which  would  deftroy  them  if  they  were 
expofed  thereto.  In  fummer,  they  may  be  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  and  muft  be  frequently  refreflied  with 
water  in  dry  weather.  The  three  laft  forts  are  annual 
plants :  they  muft  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the 
fpring;  and  when  the  plants  are  about  three  inches 
high,  they  fliould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  finall  pot, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark.  When  the 
plants  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  ramble  about  on  the 
furface  of  the  bed,  and  begin  to  entangle  with  other 
plants,  they  (hould  be  drifted  into  larger  pots,  and  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  bark-ftove  ;  w'here  their  branches  may  be 
trained  to  the  wall,  or  againft  an  efpalier,  that  they  may 
have  fun  and  air,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  their 
producing  fruit. 

Medicinal  Ufisy  &c.  The  roots  of  the  firft  fpecies 
are  ufed  in  medicine.  Thefe  are  very  large,  fometimes 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh  :  their  finell,  when  frefli,  is 
ftrong  and  difagreeable ;  the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter, 
acrid,  and  biting;  the  juice  is  fo  ftiarp,  as  ill  a  little 
time  to  excoriate  the  flan  ;  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
part  of  their  acrimony,  and  almoft  their  whole  fcent. — 
Bryony-root  is  a  ftrong  irritating  cathartic ;  and  as  fuch 
has  fometimes  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in  maniacal 
cafes,  in  fame  kinds  of  dropfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution  of  vifeid  juices  and  a 
fudden  ftimulus  on  the  folids  were  required.  An  ex- 
tra£t  prepared  by  water  a&s  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  fafety,  than  the  root  in  fubftance  :  given  from 
half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a  gentle  pur¬ 
gative,  and  likewife  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. — 
Byrony-root,  applied  externally,  i3  faid  to  be  a  power¬ 
ful  difeutient. 

Black  Bikont.  See  Tam  us. 

BRYUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  56th  natural or¬ 
der,  viz.  Mufci,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia.dafs  of 
plants.  The  anthera  is  operculated  or  covered  with  a  lid, 
the  calyptra  polifhed ;  and  there  is  a  filament  arifing 
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Bva  from  the  terminal  tubercle.  There  are  41  fpecies, 
n  .11..  molt  of  them  natives  of  Britain. 

.  u  *  as‘  ,  BUA,  an  ifland  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  coaft 
of  Dalmatia,  near  the  town  of  Trau  ;  called  likewife 
the  Partridge-ijland ,  becaufe  frequented  by  thofe  birds; 
It  is  called  Bubus  by  Pliny.  In  the  times  of  the  de¬ 
cay  of  the  empire  it  was-  called  Boas  ;  and  feveral  illu- 
ftrious  men  that  fell  under  difgraee  at  court  were  ba- 
nilhed  to  this  ifland  ;  among  whom  were  Florentius, 
mailer  of  the  offices  of  the  emperor  Julian,  Immentius 
de  Valenti,  and  the  heretic  Jovinian.  The  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  either  were  not  much  acquainted 
with  this  pretended  Siberia,  or  were  willing  to  treat  the 
baniftied  with  great  clemency.  It  is  certain  that  the 
climate  of  this  ifland  is  exceeding  mild ;  the  air  per¬ 
fectly  good;  the  oil,  grapes,  and  fruit  excellent  ;  and 
the  fea  around  it  abounds  in  fifh,  and  the  port  is  large 
and  fecure.  Neither  is  it  fofmall  that  a  man  has  not  room 
to  walk  and  ride  about  as  much  as  he  pleafes ;  for  it  is 
ten  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty-five  in  circuit ; 
nor  can  it  be  faid  to  be  rugged,  though  rather  high  and 
mountainous. 

BUANES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Gafcony,  and  in 
the  diocefc  of  Aire,  feated  on  the  river  Bahus,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  43. 47. 

BUAR.COS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Beira.  W.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  40.  3. 

BUBALIS,  in  zoology,  the  trivial  name  of  the  buf¬ 
falo,  a  fpecies  of  the  bos.  See  Bos. 

BUBASTIS,  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  one  of 
the  names  of  Ifis  or  the  moon.  The  Egyptians  be¬ 
llowed  different  names  on  the  fun,  either  to  charac¬ 
terize  his  effeCts  or  his  relations  with  refpeCt  to  the 
earth  ;  they  followed  the  fame  method  refpeCting  the 
moon.  Chaeremon,  a  facred  writer  of  Egypt,  leaves  no 
doubt  on  this  fubjeCt.  “  Every  thing  which  is  pub- 
lifhed  of  O  fir  is  and  Ifis,  all  the  facerdotal  fables,  allude 
only  to  the  phafes  of  the  moon,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
fun.”  Bubaftis  was  one  of  the  principal  attributes  of 
Ifis.  Theology  having  perfonified  her,  formed  of  her 
a  divinity,  in  whofe  honour  a  city  of  that  name  was 
built,  as  defcribed  by  Herodotus,  and  where  the  people 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  at  a  certain  period 
of  the  year.  A  cat  was  the  fymbol  of  this  deity.  The 
priells  fed  it  with  facred  food ;  and  w,hen  it  died,  they 
embalmed  its  body,  and  carried  it  in  pomp  to  the 
tomb  prepared  for  it.  The  ancients  have  explained 
this  worfhip  variously.  The  Greeks  pretend  that  when 
Typhon  declared  war  againft  the  gods,  Apollo  tranf- 
formed  himfelf  into  a  vulture,  Mercury  into  an  ibis, 
and  Bubafli’3  into  a  cat,  and  that  the  veneration  of  the 
people  for  the  latter  animal  took  rife  from  that  fable ; 
but  they  afcribe  their  own  ideas  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
thought  very  differently.  However  that  may  be,  the 
cat  was  greatly  honoured  in  Egypt,  and  a  Roman  fol- 
*  dier  having  imprudently  killed  one,  was  immediately 
put  to  death  by  the  populace. 

Bubaftis,  in  the  language  of  the  priefts,  was  deemed 
the  daughter  of  Ifis,  and  even  reprefented  her  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumftances.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the 
Greeks,  who  honoured  the  moon  by  the  name  of  Diana , 
bellowed  it  alfo  on  this  Egyptian  divinity.  Bubaftis, 
fays  Herodotus,  is  called  Diana  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Egyptians  attributed  to  her  the  virtue  of  affifting  preg¬ 
nant  women.  The  Greeks  and  Latins,  difciples  of 


the  Egyptians,  afcribed  the  fame  power  to  Diana;  and 
Horace  does  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  pen  to  ad- 
drefs  the  following  ftrophe  to  her ; 

Montium  cujtos  nemorumque ,  Virgo , 

Shite  laborantes  utero  pucllas 
Ter  vocata  attdis,  adimifque  lithe. 

Diva  Triformis. 

The  philofopher  will  feek  for  the  origin  of  this  an¬ 
cient  worlhip  in  the  laws  impofed  by  nature  on 
women,  and  which  in  fome  meafure  follow  the  lunar 
revolutions.  The  natural  philofophers  and  the  poets 
buried  it  under  allegories  unintelligible  to  the  people. 

A  perfeCt  refemblance,  however,  does  not  exill  be¬ 
tween  the  two  deities  we  have  been  fpeaking  of.  The 
Greeks  conftituted  Diana  goddefs  of  the  chace  and  of 
theforefts;  an  attribute  the  Egyptians  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  in  E  *>aftis.  The  former  added,  that  {he 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter-and  Latona,  and  Bubaftis 
was  produced  by  Ofiris  and  Ifis. 

A  barbarous  cuftom  was  introduced  at  the  feftivals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bubaftis,  called  by  the  Greeks 
alfo  Ilithyia  or  Lucina,  to  mark  her  prefiding  over 
childbed.  The  Egyptians  adored  her  under  this  name 
in  the  city  of  Ilithyia,  fituated  near  Latopolis. 

It  remains  to  refolve  a  queftion  which  naturally 
arifes  here  :  How  could  Bubaftis  be  called  the  daughter 
of  Ifis,  fince  Ihe  alfo  was  a  fymbol  of  the  moon  ?  The 
Egyptian  theology  eafily  explains  thefe  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions.  Ifis  was  the  general  appellation  of  the 
moon,  Bubaftis  a  particular  attribute.  The  fun,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ftar  of  the  night,  formed  the 
celeftial  marriage  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis ;  the  crefcent 
which  appears  three  days  after  was  allegorically  called 
their  daughter.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the  Hebrews 
called  this  fame  phenomenon,  the  birth  of  the  moots,  and 
that  Horace  fays, 

Ceelo  fupirtas  Ji  tuleris  manns, 

Nafcente  luiti,  rujlica  Bhidyle ,  &c.  &c. 

Thefe  obfervations  inform  us,  why  in  the  city  of 
Ilithyia,  where  Bubaftis  was  adored,  the  third  day  of 
the  lunar  month  was  confecrated  by  a  particular  wor- 
ffiip.  In  faCt,  it  is  three  days  after  the  cdnjunCtion 
that  the  moon,  difengaged  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  crefcent,  and  is  vifible  to  us.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  celebrated  therefore  a  folemnity  in  honour  of  Bu- 
baitis,  which  in  their  tongue  fignified  new  moon.  The 
crefcent  with  which  her  head  was  crowned,  expreffes 
palpably  the  intention  of  the  priefts  in  creating  this 
fymbolical  divinity. 

BUBBLE,  in  philofophy,  fmall  drops  or  veficles  of 
any  fluid  filled  with  air ;  and  formed  either  on  its  fur- 
face  by  an  addition  of  more  of  the  fluid,  as  in  raining. 
See. ;  or  in  its  fubftance,  by  an  inSeftine  motion  of  its 
component  particles.  Bubbles  are  dilatable  or  com- 
preffibk,  /.  e .  they  take  up  more  or  lefs  room  as  the  in¬ 
cluded  air  is  more  or  lefs  heated,  or  more  or  lefs  preffed 
from  without;  and  are  round,  becaufe  the  included  air 
aCts  equally  from  within  all  around. 

BuBflbE,  in  commerce,  a  cant  term  given  to  a  kind 
of  projeCt  for  railing  money  on  imaginary  grounds, 
much  praCtifed  in  France  and  England  in  the  year3 
1719,  1720,  and  1721. 

The  pretence  of  thofe  fchemes  was  the  raifing  a  ca¬ 
pital  for  retrieving,  fetting  on  foot,  or  carrying  on, 
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Bubo,  fome  promifingand  ufeful  branch  of  trade,  manufac- 

Bubon.  tUre,  machinery,  or  the  like.  To  this  end  propofals 

.V  —  „  Were  made  out,  fhowing  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  undertaking,  and  inviting  perfons  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  The  fum  •neceffary  to  manage  the  affair, 
together  with  the  profits  expe&ed  from  it,  were  divided 
into  fliares  or  fnbfcriptions,  to  be  purchafed  by  any 
difpofed  to  adventure  therein. 

Bubbles,  by  which  the  public  have  been  tricked,  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  i.  Thofe  which  we  may  properly 
enough  term  trading-bubbles ;  and,  2.  Stock  or  fund 
bubbles.  The  former  have  been  of  various  kinds;  and 
the  latter  at  different  times,  as  in  171,9  an<*  17^o. 

BUBO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpecies 

*  of  ftrix.  See  Strix. 

Bubo,  or  Buboe,  in  furgery,  a  tumour  which  arifes 
with  inflammation,  only  in  certain  or  particular  parts 
to  which  they  are  proper,  as  in  the  arm-pits  and  in  the 
groins.  See  Medicine -Index. 

BUBON,  Macedonian  parsley:  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellate.  The  fruit  is  ovated,  ftriated, 
and  villous. 

Species.  1.  The  macedonicum  fends  out  many  leaves 
from  the  root ;  the  lowed  of  which  grow  almod  hori¬ 
zontally,  fpreading  near  tite  fmface  of  the  ground:  the 
foot- ftalk  of  each  leaf  divides  into  feveral  fmaller;  which 
are  garni  fhed  with  fmooth  rhomb- fhaped  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  bright  pale-green  colour,  and  fa  wed  on  their 
edges.  In  the  centre  of  the  plant  arifes  the  flower-dem, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  each  being  terminated  by  at>  umbel  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  hairy 
feeds.  This  plant,  in  warm  countries,  is  biennial;  the 
plants,  which  rife  from  feeds,  one  year  produce  flowers, 
and  feeds  the  next,  and  then  perifh  :  but  in  Britain 
they  feldom  flower  till  the  third  or  fourth  year  from 
the  feed  ;  but  whenever*  the  plant  flowers,  it  always 
dies.  2.  The  rigidus,  hard  or  rigid  fernla,  is  a  native 
of  Sicily.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  having  fhort, 
diff,  and  very  narrow  leaves :  the  flower-dalk  rifes  a 
foot  high,  which  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall 
white  flowers  5  which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong, 
channelled  feeds.  It  is  a  plant  of  little  beauty  or  ufe, 
fo  is  only  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  variety.  3.  The 
galbanum  or  African  ferula,  rifes  with  an  upright  dalk 

•  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  which  at  bottom  is 
woody,  having  a  purplifh  bark  covered  with  a  whitifli 
powder  that  comes  off  when  handled.  The  upper  part 

,  of  the  ftalk  is  garniflied  with  leaves  at  every  joint,  the 

foot-ftalks  half-embracing  them  at  their  bafe,  and  are 
fet  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  lovage,  but  fmaller,  and 
of  a  grey  colour:  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers ;  which  are  fucceeded  by 
oblong  channelled  feedst  which  have  a  thin  membrane 
or  wing  on  their  border.  When  any  part  of  the  plant 
is  broken,  there  iflues  out  a  little  thin  milk  of  a  cream 
colour,  which  hath  a  ftrong  feent  of  galbanum.  4.  The 
gummiferum,  with  a  mock  chervil  leaf,  rifes  with  a  lig¬ 
neous  ftalk  about  the  fame  height ;  and  is  garnifhed 
with  leaves  at  each  joint,  which  branch  out  like  the 
former  ;  but  the  fmall  leaves  or  lobes  are  narrow  and 
indented  like  thofe  of  baftard  hemlock.  The  ftalk  is 


terminated  by  an  umbel  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  which  Bubonocele 
are  fucceeded  by  feeds  like  thofe  of  the  former  fort. —  _  fl 
Thefc  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  and  require  ucaneer,J 
the  common  culture  of  other  exotic  vegetables.  The 
galbanum  of  the  fhops  is  fuppofed  to  be  procured  from 
the  third  and  fourth  forts. 

BUBONOCELE,  or  hernia  inguinalis,  In  fur¬ 
gery,  a  tamor  in  the  inguen,  formed  by  a  prolapfus  of 
the  inteftines,  omentum,  or  both,  through  the  pro- 
ceffes  of  the  peritoneum  and  rings  of  the  abdominal' 
mufcles.  See  Surgery. 

BUBONIUM,  in  botany,  a  fynonyme  of  thelNULA.- 

BUC  (George),  a  learned  Eng lifit  antiquarian,  fiou-1 
rifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  the 
reign  of  king  James  I.  he  was  made  bne  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  majefty’s  privy-chamber,  and  knighted:  he 
was  alfo  conftituted  matter  of  the  revels.  What  he 
moftly  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  was  his  writing,  1.  The 
hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III. ;  in  which  he  takes 
great  pains  to  wipe  off  the  bloody  ftains  that  have  blot¬ 
ted  his  character,  and  reprefents  theperfon  and  aftions 
of  that  prince  in  a  much  lefs  odious  light  than  other 
hiftorians  have  done.  He  alfo  wrote,  2.  A  treatife  of 
the  art  of  revels ;  and,  3.  a  work  entitled  The  third? 
univerfitie  of  England. 

BUCANEER,  ose  who  dries  and  fmokes  flefli  or 
filh  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name  W3S 
particularly  given  to  the  firft  French  fettlers  on  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  wliofe  foie  employment  confided 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to  fell  their 
hides  and  fiefh.  The  name  has  alfo  been  applied  to 
thofe  famous  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly  Englilh  and 
French,  who  joined  together  to  make  depredations  on 
the  Spaniards  of  America.  Of  both  thefe  we  fliall  give 
an  account. 

I.  The  Bucaneers  of  St  Domingo.  The  Spaniards 
had  not  been  long  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Welt  Indies 
and  the  continent  of  America,  when  other  nations,  e- 
fpecially  the  Englilh  and  French,  began  to  follow  them 
there.  But  though  the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  peo¬ 
ple  fuch  extenfive  countries  themfelves,  they  were  re- 
folved  that  no  others  fiiould  do  it  for  them ;  and  there¬ 
fore  made  a  moll  cruel  war  on  all  thofe  of  any  other 
nation  who  attempted  to  fettle  in  any  of  the  Antilles 
or  Caribbee  iflands.  The  French,  however,  were  at 
laft  lucky  enough  to  acquire  fome  footing  in  the  ifland 
of  St  Chriftopher’s ;  but  by  the  time  they  began  to 
fubfide  into  a  regular  form  of  government,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  found  means  to  diflodge  them.  Upon  this  the 
wretched  fugitives,  conlidering  at  how  great  a  diftance 
they  were  from  their  mother-country,  and  how  near 
to  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola  or  St  Domingo,  the  northern 
parts  of  which  were  then  uninhabited  and  full  of  fwine 
and  black  cattle,  immediately  rcfolved  to  take  pof* 
feffion  of  that  Country,  in  conjunction  with  feveral  other 
adventurers  of  their  own  and  the  Englilh  nation;  efpe- 
cially  as  the  Dutch,  who  now  began  to  appear  in  thefe 
feas,  promifed  to  fupply  them  plentifully  with  all  kinds 
of  neceflaries  they  might  require,  in  exchange  for  the 
hides  and  tallow  they  fiiould  procure  by  hunting. 

Thefe  new  fettlers  obtained  the  name  of  bucaneers, 
from  their  cuftom  of  bucannjng  their  beef  and  pork  in 
order  to  keep  it  for  fale,  or  for  their  own  confumption, 
the  method  of  which  will  be  prefently  deferibed.  But 
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Bufaneer.  fome  of  them  foon  grew  tired  of  this  new  way  of  life, 

'w“*"v - and  took  to  planting ;  while  many  more  chofe  to  turn 

pirates,  ttufting  to  rind  among  thofe  who  remained  on 
Jhore  a  quick  fale  for  all  the  plunder  they  could  make 
at  fea.  This  new  body  of  adventurers  were  called  free- 
looters ,  from  their  making,  free  prey  or  booty  of  what¬ 
ever  came  in  their  way. 

The  colony  now  began  to  thrive  at  a  great  rate,  by 
the  cheap  and  eafy  manner  in  which  the  free-booters  ac¬ 
quired  the  greateft  riches,  and  the  profufion  with  which 
they  diftributed  them  among  their  old  companions  the 
'bucaneers  and  planters  for  the  meereft  trifles.  This 
brought  numbers  of  fettlers  from  Old  France  in  quality 
of  indented  fervants,  though  they  toiled  rather  like 
flaves  during  the  three  years  for  which  they  generally 
bound  themfelves.  One  of  thefe  men  prefuming  to 
represent  to  his  mafter,  who  always  fixed  upon  a  Sun¬ 
day  for  fending  him  with  Ikins  to  the  port,  that  God 
had  forbidden  fuch  a  practice,  when  he  had  declared, 
4‘  Six  days  (halt  thou  labour,  and  on  the  feventh  day 
lhalt  thou  reft:”  “  And  I  (replied  the  brutal  buca- 
neer)  fay  to  thee,  Six  days  ftialt  thou  kill  bulls,  and 
flrip  them  of  their  (kins,  and  on  the  feventh  day  lhalt 
thou  carry  their  hides  to  the  fea-lhore.”  This  com¬ 
mand  was  followed  by  blows,  which  fometimes  en¬ 
force  obedience,  fometimes  difobedience,  to  the  laws 
of  God. 

Thus  the  colony  confifted  of  four  claffes  :  bucaneers; 
freebooters  ;  planters-;  and  indented  fervants,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  remained  with  the  bucaneers  or  planters.  And 
thefe  four  orders  compofed  what  they  now  began  to  call 
the  body  of  adventurers.  Thefe  people  lived  together 
in  a  perfeft  harmony  under  a  kind  of  democracy  :  every 
freeman  had  a  defpotic  authority  over  his  own  family  ; 
and  every  captain  was  a  fovereign  in  hi3  own  Ihip,  tho’ 
liable  to  be  difearded  at  the  diferetion  of  the  crew. 

The  planters  fettled  chiefly  in  the  little  ifland  of 
Tortuga  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Hifpaniola  :  but  it 
was  not  long  before  fome  of  them  going  to  the  great 
ifland  to  hunt  with  the  bucaneers,  the  reft  were  furpri- 
fed  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  all,  even  thofe  who  had  fur- 
Tendered  at  diferetion  in  hopes  of  mercy,  were  put  to 
the  fword  or  hanged. 

The  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  rid  the  great 
ifland  of  the  bucaneers  ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  affem- 
bled  a  body  of  500  lance-men,  who,  by  their  feldom 
going  fewer  than  50  in  a  company,  obtained  the  name 
of  the  Fifties  from  their  enemies,  whofe  manners  and 
cuftoms  we  fhall  now  enter  upon. 

The  bucaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  fome  fpots 
of  cleared  ground,  juft  large  enough  to  dry  their  fkins 
on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houfes.  Thefe  fpots 
they  called Boucans,  and  the  huts  they  dwelt  in  Ajoupas, 
a  word  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Spaniards  from  the  natives.  Though  thefe  ajoupas 
lay  open  on  all  fides,  they  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
hardy  inhabitants,  in  a  climate  where  wind  and  air  are 
fo  very  defirable  things.  As  the  bucaneers  had  neither 
wife  nor  child,  they  aflbciattd  by  pairs,  and  mutually 
rendered  each  other  all  the  fervices  a  mafter  could  rea- 
fonably  expect  from  a  fervant,  living  together  in  fo  per¬ 
fect  a  community,  that  the  furvivor  always  fucceeded 
his  deceafed  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or  fellowfhip 
they  called  f’emateloter  [infailoring],  and  each  other 
m.iioioty  [failorjj  whence  is  derived  the  cuftera  of  gi¬ 


ving,  at  leafl  in  fome  parts  of  the  French  Antilles,  the  Bueasieer, 

name  malelotugc  [failorage],  to  any  kind  of  fociety - /— ' 

formed  by  private  perfons  for  their  mutual  advantage. 

They  behaved  to  each  other  with  the  greateft  juftice 
and  opennefs  of  heart :  it  would  have  been  a  crime  to 
keep  any  thing  under  lock  and  key  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  leaft  pilfering  was  unpardonable,  and  pu- 
niftied  with  expulfion  from  the  community.  And  in¬ 
deed  there  could  be  no  great  temptation  to  fteal,  when 
it  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honour,  never  to  refufe  a 
neighbour  what  he  wanted  ;  and  where  there  was  fo 
little  property,  it  was  impoffible  there  fhould  be  many 
difputes.  If  any  happened,  the  common  friends  of 
the, parties  at  variance  interpofed,  and  foon  put  an  end 
to  the  difference. 

As  to  laws,  the  bucaneers  acknowledged  none  but 
an  odd  jumble  of  conventions  made  between  themfelves, 
whic^,  however,  they  regarded  as  the  fovereign  rule. 

They  filencedall  objedfions  by  coolly  anfwering,that  it 
was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  coaft  ;  and  grounded  their 
right  of  adting  in  this  manner,  on  their  baptifm  under 
the  tropic,  which  freed  them,  in  their  opinion,  from 
all  obligations  antecedent  to  that  ,  marine  ceremony. 

The  governor  of  Tortuga,  when  that  ifland  was  again 
fettled,  though  appointed  by  the  French  court,  had 
very  little  authority  over  them  ;  they  contented  them¬ 
felves  with  rendering  him  from  time  to  time  fome  flight 
homage.  They  had  in  a  manner  entirely  ftiaken  off 
the  yoke  of  religion,  and  thought  they  did  a  great 
deal  in  not  whqlly  forgetting  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

We  are  furprifed  to  meet  with  nations,  among  whom 
it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  difeover  any  trace  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  worfhip  :  and  yet  it  is  certain,  that  had  the  bu¬ 
caneers  of  St  Domingo  been  perpetuated  on  the  fame 
footing  they  fubfifted  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of, 
the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  them  would  have  as 
little  religion  as  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots  of  Africa, 
or  the  Topinambous  and  Cannibals  of  America. 

They  even  laid  afide  their  furnames,  and  affumed 
nick-names,  or  martial  names,  moft  of  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  families  to  this  day.  Many,  however, 
on  their  marrying,  which  feldom  happened  till  they 
turned  planters,  took  care  to  have  their  real  furnames 
inferted  in  the  marriage-contraft  ;  and  this  praftice 
gave  occafion  to  a  proverb,  ftill  current  in  the  French 
Antilles,  a  man  is  not  to  be  known  till  be  takes  a  wife. 

Their  drefs  confifted  of  a  filthy  greafy  lhirt,dyed  with 
the  blood  of  the  animals  they  killed  ;  a  pair  of  troufers  * 

ftill  more  nafty  :  a  thong  of  leather  by  way  of  belt,  to 
which  they  hung  a  cafe  containing  fome  Dutch  knives, 
and  a  kind  of  very  fhort/abre  called  Manchette  ;  a  hat 
without  any  brim,  except  a  little  flap  on  the  front  to 
take  hold  of  it  by  ;  and  lhoes  of  hogfkin  all  of  a  piece. 

Their  guns  were  four  feet  and  a  half  in  the  barrel,  and 
of  a  bore  to  carry  balls  of  an  ounce.  Every  man  had 
his  contract  fervants,  more  or  fewer  according  to  his  a- 
bilities  ;  befides  a  pack  of  20  or  30  dogs,  among  which 
there  was  always  a  couple  of  beagles.  Their  chief 
employment  at  firft  was  ox-hunting  ;  and,  if  at  any¬ 
time  they  chafed  a  wild  hog,  it  was  rather  for  paftime, 
or  to  make  provifion  for  a  feaft,  than  for  any  other  ad¬ 
vantage.  But,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome  of  them  be¬ 
took  themfelves  entirely  to  hunting  of  hogs,  whofe  flefh 
they  bucanned  in  the  following  manner  :  Firft,  they  cut. 
the  flelh  into  long  pieces,  an  inch  and  an  half  thick, 

and 
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and  fprinkled  them  with  fait,  which  they  rubbed  off 
after  24  hours.  Then  they  dried  thefe  pieces  in  lloves 
over  the  fire  made  of  the  llein  and  bones  of  the  beaft, 
till  they  grew  as  hard  as  a  board,  and  affumed  a  deep 
brown  Colour.  Pork  prepared  in  this  manner  will  keep 
in  calks  a  twelvemonth  and  longer  ;  and  when  fteeped 
but  a  little  while  in  lukewarm  water,  become  plump 
and  rofy,  and  yield  moreover  a  moft  grateful  fmell,  ei¬ 
ther  broiled  or  boiled,  or  otherwife  dreffed,  enough  to 
tempt  the  moft  languid  appetite  and  pleafe  the  moft 
delicate  palate.  Thofe  who  hunt  the  .wild  boar,  have 
of  late  been  called  Amply  hunters. 

In  hunting,  they  fet  out  at  day-break,  preceded  by 
the  beagles,  and  followed  by  their  fervants  with  the  reft 
of  the  dogs ;  sand  as  they  made  it  a  point  never  to  balk 
their  beagles,  they  were  often  led  by  them  over  the 
moft  frightful  precipices,  and  through  places  which  any 
other  mortal  would  have  deemed  abfolutely  impaffable. 
As  foon  as  the  beagles  had  ronfed  the  game,  the  reft  of 
the  dogs  ftruck  up  and  furrounded  the  beaft,  flopping 
it,  and  keeping  a  conftant  barking  till  the  bucaneer 
could  get  near  enough  to  flioot  it  ;  in  doing  this,  he 
commonly  aimed  at  the  pit  of  the  breaft ;  when  the 
beaft  fell,  he  hamftrung  it,  to  prevent  its  rifing  again. 
But  it  has  fometimes  happened  that  the  creature,  not 
wounded  enough  to  tumble  to  the  ground,  has  run  fu- 
lioufly  at  his  purfuer,  and  ripped  him  open.  But,  in 
general,  the  bucaneer  feldom  miffed  his  aim  ;  and  when 
he  did,  was  nimble  enough  to  get  up  the  tree  behind 
which  he  had  the  precaution  to  place  himfelf.  What 
is  more  5  fome  of  them  have  been  feen  to  overtake  the 
beaft  in  chace,  and  hamftring  it  without  any  further 
ceremony. 

As  foon  as  the  prey  was  half  fkinned,  the  mart er  cut 
out  a  large  bone,  and  fucked  the  marrow  for  breakfaft. 
The  reft  he  left  to  his  fervants,  one  of  whom  always  re¬ 
mained  behind  to  finifli  the  fkinning,  and  bring  the  fkin 
with  a  choice  piece  of  meat  for  the  huntfmens  dinner. 
They  theiv  continued  the  chace  till  they  had  killed  as 
many  beafts  as  there  were  heads  in  the  company.  The 
mafter  was  the  laft  to  return  to  the  boucan,  loaded 
like  the  reft  with  a  fkin  and  a  piece  of  meat.  Here 
the  bucaneers  found  their  tables  ready  :  for  every  one 
had  his  feparate  table  ;  which  was  the  firft  thing,  any 
way  fit  for  the  purpofe,  that  came  in  their  way,  a  {tone, 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  like.  No  table-cloth,  no 
napkin,  no  bread  or  wine,  graced  their  board  *  not 
even  potatoes  or  bananas,  unlefs  they  found  them  ready 
to  their  hands.  When  this  did  not  happen,  the  fat  and 
lean  of  the  game,  taken  alternately,  ferved  to  fupply 
the  place.  A  little  pimento,  and  the  fqueeze  of  an 
orange,  their  only  fauce  ;  contentment,  peace  of  mind, 
a  good  appetite,  and  abundance  of  mirth,  made  every 
thing  agreeable.  Thus  they  lived  and  fpent  their 
time,  till  they  had  completed  the  number  of  hides  for 
which  they  had  agreed  with  the  merchants  ;  which 
done,  they  carried  them  to  Tortuga,  or  fome  port  of 
the  great  ifland. 

As  the  bucaneers  ufed  much  exercife,  and  fed  only 
on  flelh  meat,  they  generally  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of 
health.  They  were  indeed  fubjeft  to  fevers,  but  either 
fuch  as  lafted  only  a  day,  and  left  no  fenfible  impref- 
fion  the  day  following  ;  on  little  flow  fevers,  which  did 
uot  hinder  them  from  aCb'on,  and  were  of  courfe  fo 
title  regarded,  that  it  was  ufual  with  the  patient,  when 


afked  how  he  did,  to  anfwer,  “  Very  well,  nothing  Bucaneer; 
ails  me  but  the  fever.”  It  was  impolfible,  however, — v——* 
they  fhould  not  fuffer  confiderably  by  fuch  fatigues  un¬ 
der  a  climate  to  the  heat  of  which  few  of  them  had 
been  early  enough  inured.  Hence  the  moftconfiderate 
among  them,  after  they  had  got  money  enough  for 
that  purpofe,  turned  planters.  The  reft  foon  fpent  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  taverns  and  tippling-houfes ; 
and  many  had  fo  habituated  themfelvea  to  this  kind  of 
life,  as  to  become  incapable  of  any  other.  Nay,  there 
have  been  inftances  of  young  men,  who  having  early 
embarked  through  neceffity  in  this  painful  and  danger¬ 
ous  profeffion,  perfifted  in  it  afterwards,  merely  through 
a  principle  of  libertinifm,  rather  than  return  to  France 
and  take  poffeffion  of  the  moft  plentiful  fortunes. 

Such  were  the  bucaneers  of  St  Domingo,  and  fuch 
their  iituation,  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to  extir¬ 
pate  them.  And  at  firlt  they  met  with  great  fuccefs ; 
for  as  the  bucaneers  hunted  feparately,  every  one  at¬ 
tended  by  his  fervants,  they  were  eafily  furprifed. 

Hence  the  Spaniards  killed  numbers,  and  took  many 
more,  whom  they  condemned  to  a  moft  cruel  flavery. 

But  whenever  the  bucaneers  had  time  to  put  themfelves- 
into  a  ftate  of  defence,  they  fought  like  lions,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  nation  from  whom  they 
were  fure  to  receive  no  quarter;  and  by  this  means  they 
often  efcaped  :  nay,  there  are  many  inftances  of  Angle 
men  fighting  their  way  through  numbers.  Thefe  dan¬ 
gers,  however,  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  dif- 
covering  tlieir  boucans,  where  they  ufed  to  furprife  and' 
cut  the  throats  of  them  and  therr  fervants  in  their  fleep, 
engaged  them  to  cohabit  in  greater  numbers,  and  even 
to  aft  offenfively,  in  hopes  that  by  fo  doing  they 
might  at  laft  induce  the  Spaniards  to  let  them  live  in 
peace.  But  the  fury  with  which  they  behaved  when¬ 
ever  they  met  any  Spaniards,  ferved  only  to  make  their 
enemies  more  intent  on  their  deftruftion  ;  andaffiftance 
coming  to  both  parties,  the  whole  ifland  was  turned  in¬ 
to  a  flaughter-houfe,  and  fo  much  blood  fpilt  on  both 
fldes,  that  many  places,  on  account  of  the  carnage  of 
which  they  had  been  the  theatres,  were  in  titled,  of  the 
majfacre  :  fuch  as  the  hill  of  the  maf'acre  ;  the  plain  of ' 
the  majfacre ;  the  valley  of  the  majfacre  }  which  names 
they  retain  to  this  day. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  grew  tired  of  this  way  of 
proceeding,  and'  had  recourfe  to  their  old  method  of 
furprife,  which  againft  enemies  of  more  courage  than 
vigilance  was  like  to  fucceed  better.  This-  put  the  bu¬ 
caneers  under  a  neceffity  of  never  hunting  but  in  large 
parties,  and  fixing  their  boucans  in  the  little  iflands  on 
the  coaft,  where  they  retired  every  evening.  This  expe¬ 
dient  fucceeded;  and  the  boucans,  by  being  more  fixed, 
foon  acquired  the  air  and  confiftency  of  little  towns. 

When  the  bucaneers  had  once  fixed  themfelves,  as 
related,  each  boucan  ordered  fcouts  every  morning  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  ifland,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  coaft;  and  fee  if  any  Spanilh  parties  w-ere  abroad. 

If  no  enemy  appeared,  they  appointed  a  place  and 
hour  of  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  and  were- never  ab- 
fent  if  not  killed  or  prifoners.  When  therefore  any  one 
of  the  company  was  miffing,  it  was  not  lawful  for  the 
reft  to  hunt  again  till  they  had  got  intelligence  of  him 
if  taken,  or  avenged  his  death  if  killed. 

Things  continued  in  this  fituation  for  a  long  time, 
till  the  Spaniards  made  a  general  hunt  over  the  whole 
ifland  y 
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Bucareffr  t  ifland;  and,  by  deftroying  their  game,  put  the  bucaneers 
’  under  a  neceflity  of  betaking  themfelves  to  another 
courfe  of  life.  Some  of  them  turned  planters ;  and 
thereby  increafed  fome  of  the  French  fettlements  on  the 
coaft,  and  formed  others.  The  reft,  not  reliftiiug  fo 
confined  and  regular  a  life,  entered  among  the  free¬ 
booters,  who  thereby  became  a  very  powerful  body. 

France,  who  had  hitherto  difclairned  for  her  fubjefts 
thefe  ruffians  whole  fucceffes  were  Only  temporary,  ac¬ 
knowledged  them,  however,  as  foon  as  they  formed 
themfelves  into  fettlements;  and  took  proper  meafures 
for  their  government  and  defence,  See  the  article 
St  Domingo. 

The  hunting  both  of  the  bull  and  boar  is  at  this  day 
carried  on,  and  proves  of  confiderable  importance. 
That  of  the  former  furniffies  France  with  the  fineft 
hides  brought  from  America.  The  bucaneers  put  the 
hides  in  packs  which  they  call  loads,  mixing,  together 
hides  of  full  grown  bulls,  of  yolmg  bullocks*  and  of 
8a vary' t  cows.  Each  of  thefe  loads  is  compofed  of  two  bull- 
Ih'i.  of  hides,  or  of  an  equivalent ;  that  is  to  fay,  either  of  two 
m'  real  bull-hides,  or  of  one  bull-hide  and  two  cow¬ 
hides,  or  of  four  cow-hides,  or  of  three  young  bul¬ 
locks  hides  ;  three  bullocks  hides  being  reckoned  equi¬ 
valent  to  two  full-grown  bulls  hides,  and  two  cows 
hides  equivalent  to  one  bull’s  hide.  Thefe  bulls  they 
commonly  call  $xtn  in  France,  though  they  be  not 
gelt.  Each  load  is  commonly  fold  for  fix  pieces  of 
eight  rials,  which  is  a  Spanilh  coin,  the  French  coin 
being  but  little  current,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  ifland  of 
St  Domingo. 

•  The  boar  meat  bucanned  in  the  manner  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  fold  by  the  bundle  or  pack,  weighing  com¬ 
monly  60  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  fix  pieces  of  eight  per 
pack.  The  palmetto  leaves  ferve  to  pack  it  up  in ;  but 
their  weight  is  deduced,  fo  that  there  mull  be  in  each 
pack  60  pounds  of  net  fleffi.  Thefe  bucaneers  have  al¬ 
fo  a  great  trade  of  the  lard  of  boars,  which  they  melt, 
and  gather  in  large  pots  called  potiches.  This  lard, 
which  is  called  mantegua ,  is  alfo  fold  for  about  eight 
pieces  of  eight  per  pot.  There  is  a  great  trade,  and  a 
great  confumption  of  each  of  thefe  merchandizes  in  the 
French  fettlements  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo,  and 
in  thofe  of  Tortuga :  befides  which,  they  nfed  to  fend 
great  quantities  of  them  to  the  Antilles,  and  even  into 
the  continent  of  French  America.  There  is  alfo  a  great 
deal  of  it  fold  for  the  fupport  of  the  crews  of  the  Ihips 
that  come  from  France  for  trading,  or  which  the  pri¬ 
vateers  of  Tortuga  fit  out  for  cruifing  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards. 

The  Spaniaids,  who  have  large  fettlements  in  the 
ifland  of  St  Domingo,  have  alfo  their  bucaneers  there, 
whom  they  call  matadores  or  monteros.  Their  chace 
has  fomething  noble,  which  favours  of  the  Spanifti 
pride  :  the  huntfman  being  on  horfeback,  ufesthe  lance 
to  ftrike  the  bull,  thinking  it  beneath  his  courage  to 
{hoot  him  at  a  diftance.  When  the  fervants,  who  are 
on  foot,  have  difeovered  the  beaft,  and  with  their  dogs 
have  driven  it  into  fome  favannah  or  meadow,  in  which 
the  mailer  waits  for  them  on  horfeback,  armed  with  two 
lances,  tl?at  matadore  goes  and  hamftrings  it  with  the 
firft  lance,  the  head  of  which  is  made  like  a  crefcent  or 
half-moon,  and  extremely  lharp,  and  kills  it  afterwards 
with  the  other  lance,  which  is  a  common  one.  This 
chace  is  very  agreeable ;  the  huntfman  making  com¬ 
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the  fame  ceremonies  which  are  pradlifed  in  tliofe  felli- ' - v - 

vals  fo  famous  in  Spain,  wherein  the  greateft  lords  ex-  - 

pofe  themfelves  fometimes  to  the  view  of  the  people,  to 
make  them  admire  their  dexterity  and  intrepidity  in 
attacking  thofe  furious  animals :  but  then  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  chace  ;  thofe  bulls,  in  their  fury,  often  run¬ 
ning  dire&Iy  againft  the  huntfman,  who  may  think- 
himfelf  very  happy  if  he  comes  off  only  with  the 
lofs  of  his  horfe,  and  if  he  himfelf  is  not  mortally 
wounded,  *  SI 

The  Spaniards  drefs  their  hides  like  the  French,  who 
have  learned;  it.  from  them  ;  and  thefe  hides  being  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Havannah,  a  famous  harbour  in  the  ifland 
of  Cuba,  are  part  of  the  trade  of  that  celebrated  town. 

The  flota  and  the  galleons  fcarce  ever  fail  touching 
there,  on  their  return  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bello, 
and  load  there  thofe  hides  which  they-  carry  into 
Spain,  where  they  are  fold  for  Havannah  hides,  the 
moll  efteemed  of  any  that  are  brought  from  America 
iftto  Europe. 

II.  Bucan f. frs,  the  Pirates.  Before  the  Engliffi  had  Riynal'i 
made  any  fettlemcnt  at  Jamaica,  and#the  French  at  St  °ft^e 
Domingo,  fome  pirates  of  both  nations,  who  have  fince  ■ 
been  fo  much  dillinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Bucaneers, 
had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  fmall  ifland  of 
Tortuga  ;  aud,  fortifying  themfelves  there,  had  with  an 
amazing  intrepidity  made  excurfions  againft  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy.  They  formed  themfelves  into  fmall  com¬ 
panies,  confilling  of  50,  100,  or  150  men  each.  A 
boat,  of  a  greater  or  fmaller  lize,  was  their  only  arma¬ 
ment.  Here  they  were  expofed  night  and  day  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  having  fcarce  room  enough 
to  lie  down.  A  lo've  of  abfolute  independence,  the  great- 
eft  bleffing  to  thofe  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land, 
rendered  them  averfe  from  thofe  mutual  reilraints  which 
the  members  of  fociety  impofe  upon  themfelves  for 
the  common  good  ;  fome  of  them  chofe  to  ling,  while 
others  were  delirous  of  going  to  fleep.  As  the  autho¬ 
rity  they  had  conferred  on  their  captain  was  confined 
to  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  they  lived  in  the  greateft 
confufion.  Eike  the  favages,  having  no  apprehenlion  of 
want,  nor  any  care  to  preferve  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
they  were  conftantly  expofed  to  the  feverell  extremities 
of  hunger  and  thiril.  But  deriving,  even  from  their  very 
diftrtflts,  a  courage  fuperior  to  every  danger,  the  fight  J 

of  a  Ihip  traiifported  them  to  a  degree  of  frenzy.  They 
never  deliberated  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  cuftom 
to  board  the  Ihip  as  foon  as  poffible.  The  fmalhiefsof 
their  velfels,  and  the  {kill  they  fhowed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,fcreened  them  from  the  fire  of  the  greater" 

Ihips ;  and  they  prefented  only  the  fore  part  of  their 
little  vtffels  filled  with  fufileers;  who  fired  at  the  port¬ 
holes  with  fo  much  exadtuefs,  that  it  entirely  con¬ 
founded  the  moll  experienced  gunners-  As  foon  as  they 
threw  out  the  grappling,  the  laigell  veffel  feldom  efca- 
ped  them. 

In  cafes  of  extreme  neceflity,  they  attacked  the  peo-  ’ 
pie  of  every  nation,  but  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  at  all 
times.  They  thought  that  the  cruelties  the  latter  had 
exercifed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  juftified 
the  implacable  averlion  they  had  fworn  againft  them. 

But  this  was  heightened  by  a  perfonal  pique,  from  the 
mortification  they  felt  in  feeing  themfelves  debarred 
from  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  filhing,  which  they 

con- 
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Bucaneer.  confidered  as  natural  rights.  Such  were  their  principles 
'  — Y'““J  of  juftice  and  religion,  that,  whenever  they  embarked 
on  any  expedition,  they  ufed  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the 
fuccefs  of  it ;  and  they  never  came  back  from  the  plun¬ 
der,  but  they  conftantly  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
their  vi&ory. 

The  fhips  that  failed  from  Europe  into  America  fel- 
dom  tempted  their  avidity.  The  merchandife  they  con¬ 
tained  would  not  eafily  have  beenfold,nor  been  verypro- 
fitable  to  thefe  barbarians  in  thofe  early  times.  They  al¬ 
ways  waited  for  them  on  their  return,  when  they  were 
certain  that  they  were  laden  with  gold,  iilver,  jewels, 
and  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  new  world. 
If  they  met  with  a  tingle  Ihip,  they  never  failed  to  at¬ 
tack  her.  As  to  the  fleets,  they  followed  them  till 
they  failed  out  of  the  gulph  of  Bahama  ;  and  as  foon 
as  any  one  of  the  veffels  was  fe  par  a  ted  by  accident 
from  the  reft,  it  was  -taken.  The  Spaniards,  who 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  the  bucaneers,  whom  they 
called  devils ,  immediately  furrendered.  Quarter  was 
granted,  if  the  cargo  proved  to  be  a  rich  one  ;  if  not, 
all  the  prifoners  were  thrown  into  the  fea. 

The  bucaneers,*  when  they  had  got  a  confiderable 
booty,  at  firft  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  ifland  of 
Tortuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  fpoil ;  but  afterwards 
the  French  went  to  St  Domingo,  and  the  Englilh  to 
Jamaica.  Each  perfon,  holding  up  his  hand,  folemnly 
proteited  that  he  had  fecretcd  nothing  of  what  he  had 
taken.  If  any  one  among  them  was  convi&ed  of  per¬ 
jury,  a  cafe  that  feldom  happened,  he  was  left,  as  foon 
as  an  opportunity  offered,  upon  fome  defert  ifland,  as 
a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  fociety.  Such  brave  men 
among  them  as  had  been  maimed  in  any  of  their  ex¬ 
peditions,  were  firft  provided  for.  If  they  had  loft  a 
hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  26 1.  An 
eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  loft  in  fight,  was  valued  only 
at  half  the  above  fum.  The  wounded  were  allowed 
2S.  6d.  a  day  for  two  months,  to  enable  them  to  have 
their  wounds  taken  care  of.  If  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  anfwer  thefe  feveral  demands,  the  whole 
company  were  obliged  to  engage  in  fome  frelh  expe¬ 
dition,  and  to  continue  it  till  they  had  acquired  a  fuf- 
ficient  flock  to  enable  them  to  fatisfy  fuch  honourable 
contradls. 

After  this  a£t  of  juftice  and  humanity,  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  rtiares  as  there 
were  bucaneers.  The  commander  could  only  lay  claim 
to  a  Angle  lhare  as  the  reft  ;  but  they  complimented 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  to  their  fatisfadtion.  Favour  never  had 
any  influence  in  the  divifion  of  the  booty ;  for  every 
fhare  was  determined  by  lot.  Inftancts  of  fuch  rigid 
juftice  as  this  are  not  eafily  met  with  ;  and  they  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  lhare  was  given  to 
the  man  who  was  known  to  be  their  companion  when 
alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.  If  the  perfon  who  had 
been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  fent  to  his- 
relations  when  they  were  known.  If  there  were  no 
)  friends  or  relations,  it  was  diftributed  in  charity  to  the 

poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray  for  the  per¬ 
fon  in  whofe  name  thefe  benefactions  were  given. 

When  thefe  duties  had  been  complied  with,,  they 
then  indulged  themfelves  in  all  kinds  of  profufion-  Un¬ 
bounded  licentioufnefs  in  gaming,  wine,  women,  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  was  carried  to  the  utmoft  pitch 


of  excefs,  and  was  ftopt  only  by  the  want  which  fuch  Bucaneer. 

profufions  brought  on.  Thofe  men  who  were  en- - v— * 

riched  with  feveral  millions,  were  in  an  inftant  totally 
ruined,  and  deftitute  of  clothes  and  provifions.  They 
returned  to  lea  ;  and  the  new  fupplies  they  acquired 
were  foon  lavilhed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Spanifh  colonies,  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  their  miferies,  and  reduced 
almoft  to  defpair  in  finding  themfelves  a  perpetual 
prey  to  thefe  ruffians,  grew  weary  of  navigation.  They 
gave  up  all  the  power,  conveniences,  and  fortune, 
which  their  connections  procured  them,  and  formed 
themfelves  almoft  into  fo  many  diftinCt  and  feparate 
ftates.  They  were  fenfible  of  the  inconveniences  art- 
fing  from  fuch  a  conduit,  and  avowed  them  ;  but  the 
dread  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and  favage 
men,  had  greater  influence  over  them  than  the  di&ates 
of  honour,  intereft,  and  policy.  This  was  the  rife  of 
that  fpirit  of  inaftivity  which  continues  to  this  time. 

This  defpondency  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  bold- 
nefs  of  the  bffcaneers  As  yet  they  had  only  appeared 
in  the  Spanilh  fettlements,  in  order  to  carry  off  fome 
provifions  when  they  were  in  want  of  them.  They  1 

no  fooner  found  their  captures  b?gin  to  diminilh,  than 
they  determined  to  recover  by  land  what  they  had  loft 
at  fea.  The  richeft  and  moft  populous  countries  of  the 
continent  were  plundered  and  laid  wafte.  The  culture 
of  lands  was  equally  negle&ed  with  navigation  ;  and 
the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  appear  in  their  public 
roads,  than  fail  in  the  latitudes  which  belonged  to 
them. 

Among  the  bucaneers  who  iignalized  themfelves  in 
this  new  fpecie*  of  excurfion3,  Montbar,  a  gentleman 
of  Languedoc,  particularly  diltinguifhed  himfelf.  Ha¬ 
ving  by  chance,  in  his  infancy,  met  with  a  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  the  cruelties  pradtifed  in  the  con- 
queft  of  the  new  world,  he  conceived  an  averfion  which, 
he  carried  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  againft  that  nation 
which  had  committed  fuch  enormities.  The  enthufi- 
afm  this  fpirit  of  humanity  worked  him  up  to,  was 
turned  into  a  rage  more  cruel  than  that  of  religious 
fanaticifm,  to  which  fo  many  vidtims  had  been  facri- 
ficed.  The  names  of  thefe  unhappy  fufferers  feemed 
to  rouze  him,  and  call  upon  him  for  vengeance.  He 
had  heard  fome  account  of  the  bucaneers,  who  were 
faid  to  be  the  moft  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Spanilh 
name  :  he  therefore  e.r.barked’  on  board  a  Ihip,  in 
order  to  join  them. 

In  the  paffage,  they  met  with  a  Spanilh  Veffel ;  at¬ 
tacked  it ;  and,  us  it  was  ufual  in  thofe  times,  imme¬ 
diately  boarded  it.  Montbar,  with  a  fabre  in  his  hand, 
fell  upon  the  enemy;  broke  through  them  ;  and,  hurry¬ 
ing  twice  from  one  end  of  the  Ihip  to  the  other,  levelled 
every  thing  that  oppofed  him.  When  he  had  compelled 
the  enemy  to  furrendcr,  leaving  to  his  companions  the 
happinefs  of  dividing  fo  rich  a  booty,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  the  favage  pleafure  of  contemplating  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Spaniards,  lying  in  heaps  together, 
againft  whom,  he  had  fworn  a  conftant  and  deadly 
hatred. 

Frelh  opportunities  foon  occurred,  that  enabled  him 
to  exert  this  fpirit  of  revenge,  without  extinguilhing  it. 

The  (hip  he  was  in  arrived  at  the  coaft  of  St  Domin¬ 
go  ;  where  the  bucaneers  on  land  immediately  applied 
to  barter  fome  provifions  for  brandy.  As  the  articles 

they 
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tliey  offered  were  of  little  value,  they  alleged  in  excufe, 
that  their  enemies  had  over-run  the  country,  -laid  wafte 
their  fettlements,  and  carried  off  all  they  could.  “  Why 
(replied  Montbar)  do  you  tamely  fuffer  fuch  infults  ?” 
*e  Neither  do  we  (anfwered  they  in  the  fame  tone) ; 
the  Spaniards  have  experienced  what  kind  of  men  we 
ere,  and  have  therefore  taken  advantage  of  the  time 
when  we  were  engaged  in  hunting.  But  we. are  going 
to  join  fome  of  our  companions,  who  have  been  ftill 
more  ill  treated  than  we  ;  and  then  we  {ball  have  warm 
work.”  “  If  you  approve  of  it  (anfwered  Montbar), 
I  will  head  you,  not  as  your  commander,  but  a3  the 
foremofl  to  expofe  myfelf  to  danger.”  The  bucaneers, 
perceiving  from  his  appearance  that  he  was  fuch  a  man 
as  they  wanted,  cheerfully  accepted  his  offer.  The  fame 
day  they  overtook  the  enemy,  and  Montbar  attacked 
them  with  an  impetuofity  that  aftonilhed  the  bravelt. 
.Scarce  one  Spaniard  efcaped  the  effects  of  his  fury. 
The  remaining  part  of  his  life  was  equally  diftinguiffied 
as  on  this  day.  The  Spaniards  fuffered  fo  much  from 
him,  both  by  land  and  at  fea,  that  he  acquired  the  name 
•of  the  Exterminator. 

His  favage  difpofition,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
bucaneers  who  attended  him,  having  obliged  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  confine  themfelves  within  their  fettlements, 
thefe  free-booters  refolved  to  attack  them  there.  This 
new  method  of  carrying  on  the  war  required  fuperior 
forces  ;  and  their  affociations  in  confequence  became 
more  numerous.  The  firft  that  was  confiderable  was 
formed  by  Lolanois,  who  derived  his  name  from  the 
fands  of  Olones  the  place  of  his  birth.  From  the  ab- 
je£t  (late  of  a  bondfman,  he  had  gradually  raifed  him- 
felf  to  the  command  of  two  canoes,  with  22  men.  With 
.thefe  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  take  a  Spanifli  frigate 
on  the  coaft  of  Cuba.  He  then  repaired  to  the  Port-au- 
Prince,  in  which  were  four  {hips,  fitted  out  purpofely 
to  fail  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  took  them,  and  threw  all 
the  crew  into  the  fea,  except  one  man,  whom  he  faved, 
in  order  to  fend  him  with  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
the  Havannah,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had  done, 
.and  affuring  him  that  he  would  treat  in  the  fame  man- 
tier  all  the  Spaniards  that  fhould  fall  into  his  hands, 
not  excepting  the  governor  himfelf,  if  he  fhould  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  take  him.  After  this  expedition,  he 
ran  his  canoes  and  prize-lhips  aground,  and  failed  with 
his  frigate  only  to  the  ifland  of  Tortuga. 

Here  he  met  with  Michael  de  Bafco,  who  had 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  having  taken,  even  under 
the  cannon  of  Porto- Bello,  a  Spanifh  fhip,  eftimated 
at  2 1 8,500 1.  and  by  other  a&ions  equally  brave  and 
daring.  Thefe  two  gave  out,  that  they  were  going  to 
embark  together  on  an  expedition  equally  glorious  and 
profitable;  in  confequence  of  which  they  foon  colledted 
together  440  men.  This  body  of  men,  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous  the  bucaneers  had  yet  been  able  to  mufter, 
failed  to  the  bay  of  Venezuela,  which  runs  up  into  the 
country  for  the  fpace  of  50  leagues.  The  fort  that  was 
built  at  the  entrance  of  it  for  its  defence  was  taken ;  the 
cannon  were  nailed  up  ;  and  the  whole  garrifon,  confift- 
ing  of  250  men,  put  to  death.  They  then  reitnbark- 
ed,  and  came  to  Maracaybo,  built  on  the  weftern  coaft 
of  the  lake  of  the  fame  name,  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
leagues  from  its  mouth.  This  city,  which  had  become 
flourifliing  and  rich  by  its  trade  in  fkins,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa,  was  deferted.  The  inhabitants  had  retired  with 


their  effe&s  to  the  other  fide  of  the  bay.  If  the  buca¬ 
neers  had  not  loft  a  fortnight  in  riot  and  debauch,  they 
would  have  found  at  Gibraltar,  near  the  extremity  of 
the  lake,  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants  had  fecreted 
to  fecure  it  from  being  plundered.  On  the  contrary, 
they  met  with  fortifications  lately  ere&ed,  which  they 
had  the  ufelefs  fatisfa&ion  of  making  themfelves  mailers 
of,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  blood;  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  already  removed  at  a  diftance  the  moft 
valuable'  part  of  their  property.  Exafperated  at  this 
difappointment,  they  fet  fire  to  Gibraltar.  Maracaybo 
would  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  it  not  been  ran- 
fomed.  Befides  the  fum  they  received  for  its  ranfom, 
they  alfo  carried  off  with  them  all  the  croffes,  pictures, 
and  bells  of  the  churches  ;  intending,  as  they  faid,  to 
build  a  cliapel  in  the  ifland  of  Tortuga,  and  to  confer 
crate  this  part  of  their  fpoils  to  facred  purpofes.  Such 
was  the  religion  of  thefe  barbarous  people,  who  could 
make  no  other  offering  to  heaven  than  that  which  arofe 
from  their  robberies  and  plunder. 

While  they  were  idly  diffipating  the  fpoils  they  had 
made  on  the  coaft  of  Venezuela,  Morgan,  the  moft  re¬ 
nowned  of  the  Englifh  bucaneers,  failed  from  Jamaica 
to  attack  Potto- Bello.  His  plan  of  operations  was  fo 
well  contrived,  that  he  furprifed  the  city,  and  took  it 
without  oppofition. 

The  conqueft  of  Panama  was  an  objeft  of  much 
greater  importance.  To  fecure  this,  Morgan  thought 
it  neceffary  to  fail  in  the  latitudes  of  Cofta-Ricca,  to 
procure  fome  guides  in  the  ifland  of  St  Catharine’s, 
where  the  Spaniards  confined  their  malefadlors.  This 
place  was  fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that  it  ought  to  have 
held  out  for  ten  years  againft  a  confiderable  army. 
Notwithftanding  this,  the  governor,  on  the  firit  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pirates,  fent  privately  to  concert  mea¬ 
sures  how  he  might  furrender  himfelf  without  incurring 
the  imputation  of  cowardice.  The  refult  of  this  con¬ 
futation  was,  that  Morgan,  in  the  night-time,  fhould 
attack  a  fort  at  fome  diftance,  and  the  governor  ftiould 
fally  out  of  the  citadel  to  defend  a  poll  of  fo  much 
confequence ;  that  the  affailants  fliould  then  attack  him 
in  the  rear,  and  take  him  prifoner,  which  would  con- 
fequently  occafion  a  furrender  of  the  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  fmart  firing  fliould  be  kept  on  both  fides, 
without  doing  mifehief  to  either.  This  farce  was  ad¬ 
mirably  carried  on.  The  Spaniards,  without  being 
expofed  to  any  danger,  appeared  to  have  done  their 
duty;  and  the  bucaneers,  after  having  totally  deinolifti- 
ed  the  fortifications,  and  put  on  board  their  veffels  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  ammunitions  which  they 
found  at  St  Catharine’s,  fleered  their  coHrfe  towards 
the  river  Chagre,  the  only  channel  that  was  open  to 
them  to  arrive  at  the  place  which  was  the  objedl  of  their 
utmoft  wifhe3. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  confiderable  river,  a  fort 
was  built  upon  a  lleep  rock,  which  the  waves  of  the 
fea  conftantly  beat  againft.  This  bulwark,  very  dif¬ 
ficult  of  accefs,  wras  defended  by  an  officer  whofe 
extraordinary  abilities  were  equal  to  his  courage,  and 
by  a  garrifon  that  deferved  fuch  a  commander.  The 
bucaneers,  for  the  firft  time,  here  met  with  a  refiftance 
that  could  only  be  equalled  by  their  perfeverance:  it 
was  a  doubtful  point,  whether  they  w'ould  fucceed  or 
be  obliged  to  raii’e  the  fiege,  when  a  lucky  accident 
happened  that  proved  favourable  to  their  glory  and 
1  their 
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Bueaneers.  their  fortune.  The  commander  was  killed,  and  the 
fort  accidentally  took  fire  :  the  befiegers  then  taking 
advantage  of  this  double  calamity,  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  place. 

Morgan  left  his  veflels  at  anchor,  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  men  to  guard  them ;  and  failed  up  the  river 
in  his  floops  for  33  miles,  till  he  came  to  Cruces,  where 
it  ceafes  to  be  navigable.  He  then  proceeded  by  land 
to  Panama,  which  was  only  five  leagues  diftant.  Upon 
a  large  and  extenfive  plain  that  was  before  the  city,  he 
jnet  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  whom  he  put 
to  flight  with  the  greatefl  eafe,  and  entered  into  the 
city,  which  was  now  abandoned.  Here  were  found 
prodigious  treafures  concealed  in  the  wells  and  caves. 
Some  valuable  commodities  were  alfo  taken  upon  the 
boats  that  were  left  aground  at  low  water ;  and  in  the 
neighbouring  forefls  were  alfo  found  feveral  rich  de- 
pofits. 

Having  burnt  the  city,  they  fet  fail  with  a  great 
number  of  prifoners,  who  were  ranfomed  a  few  days 
after;  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chagre  with  a 
prodigious  booty. 

In  1603,  an  expedition  of  the  greatefl  confequence 
was  formed  by  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Oftend,  but  who 
had  ferved  all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  intre¬ 
pidity  would  never  let  him  fuffer  the  lead  figns  of  cow¬ 
ardice  among  thofe  who  affociated  with  him.  In  the 
heat  of  an-engagement,  he  went  about  his  fhip  ;  fuc- 
ceffively  obferved  his  men  ;  and  immediately  killed  thofe 
who  fhrank  at  the  fudden  report  of  a  piftol,  gun,  or 
cannon.  This  extraordinary  difeipline  had  made  him 
become  the  terror  of  the  coward,  and  the  idol  of  the 
brave.  In  other  refpeds,  he  readily  (hared  with  the 
men  of  fpirit  and  bravery  the  immenfe  riches  that  were 
acquired  by  fo  truly  warlike  a  difpofition.  When  he 
went  upon  thefe  expeditions,  he  generally  failed  in  his 
frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  But  thefe  new 
defigrts  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  them  in¬ 
to  execution,  he  took  to  his  afiiftance  Gramont, 
Godfrey,  and  Jonque,  three  Frenchmen  diftinguiflied 
by  their  exploits  ;  and  Lawrence  de  Graff,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  ftill  more  than  they. 
Twelve  hundred  bueaneers  joined  themfelves  to  thefe 
famous  commanders,  and  failed  in  fix  veflels  for  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  their  landing, 
which  was  effected  at  three  leagues  from  the  place, 
•where  they  arrived  without  being  difeovered.  The  go¬ 
vernor,  the  fort,  the  barracks,  and  the  pods  of  the  great- 
ell  confequence  ;  every  thing,  in  (hort,  that  could  oc- 
cafion  any  reliftance,  was  taken  by  the  break  of  day. 
All  the  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  (hut 
up  in  the  churches,  whither  they  had  fled  for  (helter. 
At  the  door  of  each  church  were  placed  barrels  of  gun¬ 
powder  to  blow  up  the  building.  A  bucaneer,  with  a 
lighted  match,  was  to  fet  fire  to  it  upon  the  lead  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  infurredion. 

While  the  city  was  kept  in  fuch  t'  it  was  eafily 
pillaged  ;  and  after  the  bueaneers  l  «rried  off  what 
was  moll  valuable,  they  made  a  pro}  .alto  the  citizens 
who  were  kept  prifoners  in  the  churches,  to  ranfoin 
their  lives  and  liberties  by  a  contribution  of  437,5001. 
Thefe  unfortunate  people,  who  had  neither  ate  nor 
drank  for  three  days,  cheerfully  accepted  the  terms  that 
were  offered  them.  Half  of  the  money  was  paid  the 
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fame  day :  the  other  part  was  expelled  from  the  in-  Bueaneers. 
ternal  parts  of  the  country  ;  when  there  appeared  on  »  - f 

an  eminence  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  advancing, 
and  near  the  port  a  fleet  of  17  (hips  from  Europe.  At 
the  fight  of  this  armament,  the  bueaneers,  without  any 
marks  of  furprize,  retreated  quietly,  with  1500  (laves 
they  had  carried  off  with  them  as  a  trifling  indemnifi¬ 
cation  for  the  reft  of  the  money  they  expeded,the  fet¬ 
tling  of  which  they  referred  to  a  more  favourable  op¬ 
portunity. 

Their  retreat  was  equally  daring.  They  boldly  failed 
through  the  midft  of  the  Spanilh  fleet ;  which  let  them 
pafs  without  firing  a  Angle  gun,  and  were  in  fad  rather 
afraid  of  being  attacked  and  beaten.  The  Spaniards 
would  not  probably  have  efcaped  fo  eafily,  and  with 
no  other  inconvenience  but  what  arofe  from  their  fears, 
if  the  veflels  of  the  pirates  had  not  been  laden  with  fil- 
ver,  or  if  the  Spanifli  fleet  had  been  freighted  with  any 
other  effeds  but  fuch  merchandife  as  were  little  valued 
by  thefe  pirates. 

A  year  had  fcarce  elapfed  fince  their  return  from 
Mexico,  when  on  a  fudden  they  were  all  feized  with 
the  rage  of  going  to  plunder  the  country  of  Peru.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  hope  of  finding  greater  treafures 
upon  a  fea  little  frequented,  than  011  one  long  expofed 
to  piracies  of  this  kind,  was  the  caufe  of  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  both  the 
Englifh  and  French,  and  the  particular  affociations  of 
thefe  two  nations,  had  projeded  this  plan  at  the  fame 
time,  without  any  communication,  intercourfe,  or  de- 
fign  of  ading  in  concert  with  each  other.  About 
4000  men  were  employed  in  this  expedition.  Some  of 
them  came  by  Terra-Firma,  others  by  the  (traits  of 
Magellan,  to  the  place  that  was  the  objed  of  their 
wi(hes.  If  the  intrepidity  of  thefe  barbarians  had  been 
direded,  under  the  influence  of  a  (kilful  and  refpedable 
commander,  to  one  Angle  uniform  end,  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  have  deprived  the  Spaniards  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  colony.  But  their  natural  charader  was  an  invin¬ 
cible  obftacle  to  fo  rare  an  union ;  for  they  always  form¬ 
ed  themfelves  into  feveral  diftind  bodies,  fometimes 
even  fo  few  jn  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  aded  to¬ 
gether,  or  feparated,  as  the  mod  trifling  caprice  direc¬ 
ted.  Grognier,  Lecuyer,  Picard,  and  Le  Sage,  were 
the  mod  diftinguiflied  officers  among  the  French  :  Da¬ 
vid,  Samms,  Peter,  Wilner,  and  Towley,  among  the 
Englifh. 

Such  of  thofe  adventurers  as  had  got  into  the  South 
Sea  by  the  ftraits  of  Darien,  feized  upon  the  firft 
veffels  they  found  upon  the  coaft.  Their  affociates,  who 
had  failed  in  their  own  veflels,  were  not  much  better 
provided.  Weak  however  as  they  were,  they  beat  fe¬ 
veral  times  the  fquadrons  that  were  fitted  out  againft 
them.  But  thefe  vidories  were  prejudicial  to  them,  as 
they  interrupted  their  navigation.  When  there  were 
no  more  (hips  to  be  taken,  they  were  continually  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  defeents  upon  the  coails  to  get  provifions, 
or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to  plunder  thofe  cities  where 
the  booty  was  fecured.  They  fuccefiively  attacked 
Seppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon,  Realejo,  Puebla-Viejo, 
Chiriquita,  Lefparfo,  Granada,  Villia,  Nicoya,  Teco- 
anteca,  Mucmeluna,  Chiloteca,  New- Segovia,  and 
Guayaquil,  the  mod  confiderable  of  all  thefe  places. 

Many  of  them  were  taken  by  furprize  ;  and  mod  of 
them  deferted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled  at  the 
5  C  fight 
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Bucaneers.  fight  of  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  they  took  a  town,  it 

' - * - -  was  directly  fet  on  fire,  unlefs  a  fum  proportioned  to  its 

value  was  given  to  fave  it.  The  prifoners  taken  in 
battle  were  maflacred  without  mercy,  if  they  were  not 
ranfomed  by  the  governor  or  fome  of  the  inhabitants : 
gold,  pearls,  or  precious  ftones,  were  the  only  things 
accepted  of  for  the  payment  of  their  ranfom.  Silver 
being  too  common,  and  too  weighty  for  its  current 
value,  would  have  been  troublefome  to  them.  The 
chances  of  fortune,  that  feldom  leave  guilt  unpunifhed, 
Jior  adverfity  without  a  compenfation  for  its  fuffering, 
atoned  for  the  crimes  committed  in  the  conqueft  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  Indians  were  amply  revenged  of  the 
Spaniards. 

While  fuch  priacies  were  committed  on  the  fouthem 
ocean,  the  northern  was  threatened  with  the  fame  by 
Gramont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris,  by  birth  a 
gentleman,  and  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  military 
capacity  in  Europe  ;  but  his  paffion  for  wine,  gaming, 
and  women,  had  obliged  him  to  join  the  pirates.  He 
was,  however,  affable,  polite,  generous,  and  eloquent ; 
he  was  endued  with  a  found  judgment,  and  was  a  per* 
fon  of  approved  valour ;  which  foon  made  him  be 
confidered  as  the  chief  of  the  French  bucaneers.  As 
foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken  up  arms,  he 
was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of  brave  men. 
The  governor  of  St  Domingo,  who  had  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  his  mafter  to  approve  of  the  project,  equal* 
ly  wife  and  juft,  of  fixing  the  pirates  to  fome  place, 
and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators,  was  defirous- 
of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition,  and  forbad 
it  in  the  king’s  name.  Gramont,  who  had  a  greater 
fhare  of  fenfe  than  his  afTociates,  was  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  more  inclined  to  comply,  and  fternly  replied : 
“  How  can  Louis  difapprove  of  a  defign  he  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  which  has  been  planned  only  a 
few  days  ago  ?”  This  anfwer  highly  pleafed  all  the 
bucaneers ;  who  diredly  embarked,  in  1685,  to  attack 
Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  oppofition.  But  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  the  coaft,  they  were  attacked  by  800  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  were  beaten  and  purfued  to  the  town ;  where 
both  parties  entered  at  the  fame  time.  The  cannon 
they  found  there  was  immediately  levelled  againft  the 
citadel.  As  it  had  very  little  effed,  they  were  contn  1 
ving  fome  llratagem  to  enable  them  to  become  matters 
of  the  place,  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  it  was 
abandoned.  There  remained  in  it  only  a  gunner ;  an 
Englifhman  ;  and  an  officer  of  fuch  fignal  courage,  that 
he  chofe  rather  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  extre¬ 
mities,  than  bafely  to  fly  from  the  place  with  the  reft. 
The  commander  of  the  bucaneers  received  him  with 
marks  of  diftindion,  generoufly  releafed  him,  gave  him 
up  all  his  effects,  and  befides  complimented  him  with 
fome  valuable  prefents :  fuch  influence  have  courage 
and  fidelity  even  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  feem  to 
violate  all  the  rights  of  fociety. 

The  conquerors  of  Campeachy  fpent  two  months  in 
fearching  all  the  environs  of  the  city,  for  12  or  15 
leagues,  carrying  off  every  thing  that  the  inhabitants, 
in  their  flight,  thought  they  had  preferved.  When  all 
the  treafure  they  had  colleded  from  every  quarter  was 
depofited  in  the  fhips,  a  propofal  wa3  made  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  province,  who  ftill  kept  the  field  with 
$00  men,  to  ranfom  his  capital  city.  His  refufal  de- 
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termined  them  to  burn  it,  and  demolifh  the  citadel.  Bucaneers. 
The  French,  on  the  feftiva!  of  St  Louis,  were  celebra- v~“ 
ting  the  anniverfary  of  their  king  ;  and  in  the  tranf- 
ports  of  their  patriotifm,  intoxication,  and  national  love 
of  their  prince,  they  burnt  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
logwood ;  a  part,  and  a  very  confiderable  one  too,  of 
the  fpoil  they  had  made.  After  this  fingular  and  ex¬ 
travagant  inftance  of  folly,  of  which  Frenchmen  only, 
could  boaft,  they  returned  to  St  Domingo. 

In  1697,  1200  bucaneers  were  induced  to  join  a- 
fquadron  of  feven  fhips  that  failed  from  Europe  under 
the  command  of  Pointis,  to  attack  the  famous  city  of 
Carthagena.  This  wa3  the  moft  difficult  enterprife 
that  could  be  attempted  in  the  new  world.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  port,  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  the  badr 
nefs  of  the  climate,  were  fo  many  obftacle&tbatfeemed 
infurmountable  to  any  but  fuch  men  as  the  bucaneers- 
were.  But  every  obftacle  yielded  to  their  valour  and 
good  fortune  :  the  city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained 
to  the  amount  of  1,750, cool.  Their  rapacious  com¬ 
mander,  however,  deprived  them  of  the  advantages  re- 
fulting  from  their  fuccefs.  He  fcrupled  not,  as  foon  as- 
they  fet  fail,  to  offer  5250 1.  for  the  fliare  of  thofe  who 
had  been  the  chief  inftruments  in  procuring  him  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  a  fpoil. 

The  bucaneers,  exafperated  at  this  treatment,  refol- 
ved  immediately  to  board  the  veffel  called  the  Sceptre , 
where  Pointis  himfelf  was,  and  which  at  that  time  was 
too  far  diftant  from  the  reft  of  the  fhips  to  exped  td 
be  affifted  by  them.  This  avaricious  commander  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  maflacred,  when  one  of  the 
malecontents  cried  out :  “  Brethren,  why  fhould  we 
attack  this  rafeal  ?  he  has  carried  off  nothing  that  be¬ 
longs  to  us.  He  has  left  our  fhare  at  Carthagena,  and 
there  we  muft  go  to  recover  it.”  This  propofal  was 
received  with  general  applaufe.  A  favage  joy  at  once 
fucceeded  that  gloomy  melancholy  which  had  feized 
them  ;  and  without  further  deliberation,  all  their  fhips 
failed  towards  the  city. 

As  foon  as  they  had  entered  the  city  without  meet¬ 
ing  w'ith  any  refiitance,  they  fhut  up  all  the  men  in  the 
great  church  ;  and  exaded  payment  of  2  18,750!.  the 
amount  of  their  fhare  of  booty  which  they  had  been 
defrauded  of ;  promifing  to  retreat  immediately  upon 
their  compliance,  but  threatening  the  moft  dreadful 
vengeance  if  they  refufed.  Upon  this,  the  moft  vene¬ 
rable  prieft  in  the  city  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  made 
ufe  of  the  influence  his  charader,  his  authority,  and 
his  eloquence  gave  him,  to  perfuade  his  hearers  to  yield 
up  without  relerve  all  the  gold,  filver,  and  jewels  they 
had.  The  colledion,  which  was  made  after  the  fermon, 
not  furnifhing  the  fum  required,  the  city  was  ordered 
to  be  plundered. 

At  length,  after  amaffing  all  they  could,  thefe  ad¬ 
venturers  fet  fail ;  when  unfortunately  they  met  with  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  and  Engli/h  fhips,  both  which  nations- 
were  then  in  alliance  with  Spain.  Several  of  the  pi¬ 
rates  were  either  taken  or  funk,  with  all  the  cargo  they 
had  on  board  their  fhips ;  the  reft  efcaped  to  St  Do¬ 
mingo. 

Such  was  the  laft  memorable  event  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  bucaneets.  The  feparation  of  the  Englifh  and 
French,  when  the  war,  on  account  of  the  prfnce  of 
Orange,  divided  the  two  nations:  the  fuccefsful  means 
they  both  made  tife  of  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
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Baccellarii  land  among  their  colonies,  by  the  afliftance  of  thefe 
R  .11  enterprifing  men  ;  and  the  prudence  they  (bowed  in  fix- 
i  uccinuai-  jng  the  moft  diftinguilhed  among  them,  and  entrufting 
them  with  civil  and  military  employments :  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  were  both  under  a  neceflity  of  affording  to 
the  Spanifh  fettlements,  which  till  then  had  been  a  ge¬ 
neral  objeft  of  plunder:  all  thefe  circum (lances,  and 
various  others,  befides  the  impofiibility  there  was  of 
fupplying  the  place  of  thefe  remarkable  men,  who  were 
continually  dropping  off,  concurred  to  put  an  end  to  a 
fociety  as  extraordinary  as  ever  exilled.  Without  any 
regular  fyflem,  without  laws,  without  any  degree  of 
fubordination,  and  even  without  any  fixed  revenue,  they 
became  the  aftonilhment  of  that  age  in  which  they  li¬ 
ved,  as  they  will  be  alfo  of  poflerity. 

BUCCELLARII,  an  order  of  foldicry  under  the 
Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  guard  and  diftribute  the 
ammunition  bread ;  though  authors  are  -fomewhat  di¬ 
vided  as  to  their  office  and  quality.  Among  the  Vifi- 
goth,  buccellarius  was  a  general  name  for  a  client  or 
vaffal  who  lived  at  the  expence  of  his  lord.  Some  give 
the  denomination  to  parafites  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
fome  make  fhem  the  body-guards  of  emperors,  and 
fome  fancy  they  were  only  fuch  as  emperors  employed 
in  putting  perfons  to  death  privately. 

BUCCELLATUM,  among  ancient  military  wri¬ 
ters,  denotes  camp-bread,  or  bifcuit  baked  hard  and 
dry,  both  for  lightnefs  and  keeping.  Soldiers  always 
carried  with  them  enough  for  a  fortnight,  and  fome- 
times  much  longer,  duiing  the  time  that  military  dif- 
cipline  was  kept  up. 

BUCCINA,  an  ancient  mufical  and  military  inftru- 
tnent.  It  is  ufually  taken  for  a  kind  of  trumpet ;  which 
opinion  is  ponfirmed  by  Feftus,  by  hi3  defining  it  a 
crooked  horn,  played  on  like  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  buccina  bent  in  a  femicircle,  in  which 
refpedl  it  differed  from  the  tuba  or  trumpet.  It  is  very 
hard  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  cornu  or  horn,  unlefs  it 
was  fomething  lefs,  and  not  quite  fo  crooked;  yet  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  of  a  different  fpecies,  becaufe  we  never  read 
of  the  cornu  in  ufe  with  the  watch,  but  only  the  buc¬ 
cina.  Befides,  the  found  of  the  buccina  was  (harper, 
and  to  be  heard  much  farther  than  either  the  cornu  or 
the  tuba.  In  fciipture,  the  like  inftrument,  ufed  both 
in  war  and  in  the  temple,  was  called  rams -horns,  kiren- 
jobel,  and  fophervtk  hagijobelim. 

This  inftrument  was  in  ufe  among  the  Jews  to  pro¬ 
claim  their  feaft-days,  new-moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic 
years,  and  the  like.  At  Lacedaemon,  notice  was  given 
by  the  buccina  when  it  was  fupper-time ;  and  the  like 
was  done  at  Rome,  where  the  grandees  had  a  buccina 
blown  both  before  and  after  they  fat  down  to  table. 
The  found  of  the  buccina  was  called  buccinus,  or  bit- 
cinus  ;  and  the  mufician  who  played  on  it  was  called 
buccinator. 

BUCCINUM,  or  whelk,  a  genus  of  fliell-fifh  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftaceae.  This  animal 
is  one  of  the  fnail  kind.  The  (hell  is  univalve,  fpiral, 
and  gibbous.  The  aperture  is  oval,  ending  in  a  fmall 
ftrait  canal.  Linnasus  enumerates  about  6o  fpecies, 
moft  of  which  are  found  in  the  fouthern  feas.  The  fix 
following  are  found  in  the  Britifh  feas. 

i.  The  pullus,  or  brown  whelk,  with  five  fpires 
(Iriated,  waved,  and  taberculated.  Aperture  wrink¬ 


led  ;  upper  part  replicated.  Length  five  eighths  of  an  Bucc'num 
inch.  || 

2.  The  undatum,  or  waved  whelk,  with  feven  fpires,  Buccl^ugh‘. 
is  fpirally  ftriated,  and  deeply  and  tranfverfely  undu¬ 
lated.  Length  three  inches.  Inhabits  deep  water. 

3  The  ftriatum  has  eight  fpires,  with  elevated  ftrite, 
undulated  near  the  apex.  Length  near  four  inches. 

4-  The  reticulatum,  with  fpires  fcarcely  raifed,  and 
ftrongly  reticulated,  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  of 
an  oblong  form.  The  aperture  white,  gloffy,  and  den¬ 
ticulated.  Size  of  a  hazel  nut. 

5.  The  minutum,  or  fmall  whelk,  with  five  fpires, 
ftriated  fpirally,  ribbed  tranfverfely.  Size  lefs  than  a 
pea.  Found  alfo  iu  Norway. 

6.  The  lappillus,  or  ma(fy  whelk,  with  about  five 
fpires ;  fide  of  the  mouth  (lightly  toothed :  a  very 
ftrong  thick  (hell,  of  a  whitilh  colour.  A  variety  yel¬ 
low,  ©r  fafciated  with  yellow,  on  a  white  ground ;  or 
falcated  fpirally,  and  fometirr.es  reticulated.  Length 
near  an  inch  and  an  half.  Inhabits,  in  a  vaft  abun¬ 
dance,  rocks  near  low-water  mark.  This  is  one  of 
the  Briti(h  (hells  that  produce  the  purple  dye  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  purpura  of  the  ancients.  See  Murex. 

The  procefs  of  obtaining  the  Engli(h  purpura  is  well  Phi!,  Tranf. 
defcribed  by  Mr  William  Cole  of  Briftol,  in  1684,  in  “br.  ii.  8i6. 
the  following  words :  “  The  (hells,  being  harder  than 
moft  other  kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  a  fm3rt  ftroke 
of  a  hammer,  on  a  plat^of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  timber 
(with  their  mouths  downwards)  fo  as  not  to  cru(h  the 
body  of  the  fi(h  within  ;  the  broken  pieces  being  pick¬ 
ed  off,  there  will  appear  a  white  vein  lying  tranfverfely 
in  a  little  furrow  or  cleft  next  to  the  head  of  the  fi(h, 
which  mull  be  digged  out  with  the  (tiff  point  of  a  horfe- 
hair  pencil,  being  made  (hort  and  tapering.  The  let¬ 
ters,  figures,  or  what  elfe  (hall  be  made  on  the  linen, 

(and  perhaps  filk  too),  will  prefently  appear  of  a  plea- 
fant  light  green  colour ;  and  if  placed  in  the  fun,  will 
change  into  the  following  colours;  ( e.  if  in  winter, 
about  noon  ;  if  in  fummer,  an  hour  or  two  after  fun- 
rifing,  and  fo  much  before  fetting  ;  for  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  fummer,  the  colours  will  come  on  fo  fad, 
that  the  fucceflion  of  each  colour  will  fca'rcely  be  diftin- 
guilhed.)  Next  to  the  light  green,  it  will  appear  of  a 
deep  green  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  change  into  a  fea- 
green  ;  after  which,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  it  will  al¬ 
ter  to  a  wotchet-blue  ;  from  that,  in  a  little  time  more, 
it  will  be  of  a  purple- red  ;  after  which  (fuppofing  the 
fun  dill  Alining),  it  will  be  of  a  very  deep  purple-red", 
beyond  which  the  fun  can  do  no  more.  But  then,  the 
laft  and  moft  beautiful  colour,  after  wafhing  in  Raid¬ 
ing  water  and  foap,  will  (the  matter  being  again  put 
into  the  wind  or  fun  to  dry)  be  of  a  fair  bright  crim- 
fon,  or  near  to  the  prince’s  colour  ;  which  afterwards, 
not-withflanding  there  is  no  ufe  of  any  ftyptic  to  bind 
the  colour,  will  continue  the  fame  if  well  ordered  ;  as 
I  have  found  in  handkerchiefs,  that  have  been  waflied 
more  than  40  times  ;  only  it  will  be  fomewhat  allayed 
from  what  it  was  after  the  firft  wafiiing.  While  the 
cloth  fo  writ  upon  lies  in  the  fun,  it  will  yield  a  very 
ftrong  and  fetid  fmell,  as  if  garlic  and  afafoetida  were 
mixed  together.” 

BUCCLEUGH,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Selkirk 
in  Scotland,  from  which  tire  noble  family  of  Scott, have 
the  title  of  Luke  ;  and  would  likewife  have  been 
5  C  2  duke 
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Bacco  duke  of  Monmouth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  attainder, 
Bucer  being  t^ie  lineal  defcendants  of  his  Grace  :  they 

u^er'  .  are  now  alfo  heirs  to  the  noble  family  of  Montague  in 
England. 

BUCCO,  the  Barbet,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  picas.  The  beak  is  cultrated, 
turned  inwards,  compreffed  on  the  fid.es,  and  emargi- 
nated  on  each  fide  at  the  apex  ;  and  there  is  a  long  flit 
below  the  eye3.  The  noftrils  are  covered  with  feathers. 
The  feet  have  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind. 
Linnaeus  mentions  only  one  fpecies,  the  capenfis  ;  but 
ornithologifts  enumerate  feveral,  either  as  fucli  or  as 
individuals,  differing  only  in  age  or  fex,  all  found  in 
Afia,  Africa,  or  the  fouthem  parts  of  America. 

BUCENTAUR,  a  galeas,  or  large  galley  of  the 
doge  of  Venice,  adorned  with  fine  pillars  on  both 
fides,  and  gilt  over  from  the  prow  to  the  ftern.  This 
veflel  is  covered  over  head  with  a  kind  of  tent,  made 
of  purple  filk.  In  it  the  doge  receives  the  great  lords 
and  perfons  of  quality  that  go  to  Venice,  accompanied 
with  the  ambaffadors  and  counfellors  of  ftate,  and  all 
the  fenators  feated  orr  benches  by  him.  The  fame 
veflel  ferves  alfo  in  the  magnificent  ceremony  of  afcen- 
fion-day,  on  which  the  duke  of  Venice  throws  a  ring 
into  the  fea  to  efpoufe  it,  and  to  denote  his  dominion 
over  the  gulph  of  Venice. 

Bucentaur  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fhip,  as  great  and 
as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  built  by  order 
of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  lanched  on  a  lake  which 
is  fix  leagues  in  length. 

BUCEPHALA,  or  Bucephalos,  (anc.  geog.) 
a  town  built  by  Alexander,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Hydafpis,  a  river  of  the  Hither  India,  in  memory  of 
his  horfe  Bucephalus,  which  was  killed  in  the  a&ion 
with  Porus,  after  crofiing  that  river.  Others  fay,  this 
horfe  died  of  age,  30  years  old  ;  and  not  in  the  battle, 
but  fome  time  after.  His  being  branded  or  marked 
on  the  buttock  with  the  head  of  an  ox,  gave  rife  to 
his  name,  (Hefychius). — This  generous  animal,  who 
had  fo  long  fhared  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mafter, 
had  formerly  received  fignal  marks  of  royal  regard. 
Having  difappeared  in  the  country  of  the  Uxii,  Alex¬ 
ander  iffued  a  proclamation,  commanding  his  horfe  to 
be  reftored,  otherwife  he  would  ravage  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  with  fire  and  fword.  This  command  was  imme¬ 
diately  obeyed.  “  So  dear,”  fays  Arrian,  “  was  Bu¬ 
cephalus  to  Alexander,  and  fo  terrible  was  Alexander 
to  the  Barbarians.” 

BUCER  (Martin),  one  of  the  firft  authors  of  the 
reformation  at  Strafburgh,  was  born  in  1491,  in  Al- 
face  ;  and  took  the  religious  habit  of  St  Dominic,  at 
feven  years  of  age :  but  meeting  afterward  with  the 
writings  of  Martin  Luther,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  Scriptures,  he  began  to  entertain  doubts  concern¬ 
ing  feveral  things  in  the  Romifh  religion.  After  fome 
conferences  with  Luther  at  Heidelburg  in  1521,  he 
adopted  mod  of  his  fentiments  ;  but  in  1532  he  gave 
the  preference  to  thofe  of  Zuinglius.  He  afiifted  in 
many  conferences  concerning  religion  ;  and  in  1548 
was  fent  for  to  Augfburg  to  fign  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Fapifts  and  Proteftants,  called  the  interim . 
His  warm  oppofition  to  this  project  expofed  him  to 
many,  difficulties  and  hardlhips  5  the  news  of  which 
reaching  England,  where  his.farae.had  already  arrived, 


Cranmer  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  gave  him  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  over,  which  he  readily  accepted.  In 
1549,  an  handfome  apartment  was  afiigned  him  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  a  falary  to  teach  theo¬ 
logy.  King  Edward  VI.  had  the  greateft  regard  for 
him.  Being  told  that  he  was  very  fenfible  of  the  cold 
of  the  climate,  and  fuffered  much  for  want  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  ftove,  he  fent  him  100  crowns  to  purchafe  one. 
He  died  of  a  complication  of  diforders  in  1 55  f  ;  and- 
was  buried  at  Cambridge  with  great  funeral  pomp. 
Five  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  his  body 
was  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt,  and  his  tomb  demo- 
lifhed  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  fet  up  by  order  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  compofed  many  works,  among  which 
are  commentaries  on  the  evangelifts  and  gofpels.. 

BUCEROS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  picas.  The  beak  is  convex,  cultrated,  very 
large,  and  ferrated  outwards :  the  fore-head  is  naked, 
with  a  bony  gibbofity.  The  noftrils  are  behind  the 
bafe  of  the  beak.  The  tongue  is  fharp  and  fliort.- 
The  feet  are  of  the  greffarii  kind,  i.  e.  the  toes  are  di- 
ftinft  from  each  other.  There  are  four  fpecies  of  the 
buceros,  viz .  1.  The  bicornis,  with  a  flat  bony  fore¬ 
head,  and  two  horns  before.  The  body  is  black,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a  hen  ;  but  the  breaft,  belly,  and 
thighs  are  white.  There  is  a  white  fpot  on  the  wing ; 
the  tail  is  long,  with  ten  black  prime  feathers,  and  the 
four  outermoft  on  each  are  white.  The  feet  arc  greenifh, 
with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  and  called  calao  by  Willoughby  and  other 
authors.  The  pied  hornbill,  defcribed  by  Mr  Latham 
( Synopf.  Vol.  I.  p.  349  )  from  a  living  fpecimen  which 
came  from  the  Ealt  Indies,  the  author  fuppofe3  to  be 
the  fame  fpecies,  differing  merely  in  fex  or  age.  In 
fize,  it  was  a  tiifle  bigger  than  a  crow.  The  manners 
of  this  bird  were  peculiar :  it  would  leap  forwards  or 
fideways  with  both  legs  at  once  like  a  magpie  or  jay, 
never  walking :  when  at  reft,  it  folded  its  head  back 
between  the  wings :  the  general  air  and  appearance 
was  rather  ftupid  and  dull,  though  it  would  lometimet 
put  on  a  fierce  look  if  at  any  time  it  was  furprifed  or 
the  like  :  it  would  eat  lettuce  after  bruifing  'it  with  its 
bill,  and  fwallow  raw  flefh  ;  as  well  as  devour  rats, 
mice,  and  fmall  birds,  if  given  to  him:  it  had  different 
tones  of  voice  on  different  occaficns ;  fometimes  a 
hoarfe  found  in  the  throat,  mod  like  oiick,  ouck;  at 
other-times  very  hoarfe  and  weak,  not  unlike  the  cluck¬ 
ing  of  a  Turkey  hen.  This  bird  ufed  to  difplay  the 
wings  and  enjoy  itfelf  in  a  warm  fun,  but  fliivered  in. 
the  cold  ;  and  as  the  winter  approached  died,  unable 
to  bear  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  fo  different  to  its 
nature.  Another  variety,  the  calao  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.xxiii. 
p.  394),  is  about  the  fize  of  a  hen.  It  iuhabits  the 
Philippine  iflatids,  and  has  a  cry  more  like  that  of  a 
hog  or  a  calf  than  of  a  bird.  The  Gentoos  rank  it 
among  their  gods,  and  pay  worfliip  to  it.  It  lives  al¬ 
together  in  woods,  feeding  on  fruits,  fuch  as  the  In¬ 
dian  fig,  alfo  piftachios,  &c.  which  it  fwallows  whole  ; 
and  after  the  external  parts  have  been  digefted,  it 
brings  up  -the  nuts  again  whole,  without  the  kernels 
being  any  wife  damaged  or  unfit  for  vegetation.  2, 
The  hydrocorax  or  Indian  crow  of  Ray,  has  a  plain 
bony  fore-head  without  any  horns.  The  body  is  yel- 
lowilh,  and  blackilh.  below.  It  inhabits  the  Molucca 

ifles. 
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Buchan  ifles.  Willoughby  obferves,  that  it  refembles  ©ur  raven 
Buchanan  *n  ^  ^ut  *3  rec^  on  t^ie  temP^es  like  fome  kinds  of 
i  turkies ;  has  wide  noftrils  and  ill-favoured  eyes ;  and 

that  it  feeds  chiefly  on  nutmegs,  whence  its  flefh  is 
very  delicate,  and  has  a  fine  aromatic  relifh.  This  in 
its  native  places  is  frequently  tamed,  and  is  ufeful  in 
deftroying  rats  and  mice  in  houfes.  3.  The  rhinoceros, 
has  a  crooked  horn  in  the  fore-head  joined  to  the  upper 
mandible.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  Thefe  birds  are 
faid  to  feed  on  flefh  and  carrion  ;  and  that  they  fol¬ 
low  the  hunters  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  on  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  beafts  which  they  kill ;  that  they  chafe 
rats  and  mice,  and  after  preffing  them  flat  with  the 
bill  in  a  peculiar  manner,  tolling  them  up  into  the  air, 
fwallow  them  whole  immediately  on  their  defcent.  4. 
The  nafutus,  has  a  frr.ooth  forehead.  It  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  magpye,  and  is  a  native  of  Senegal.  Thefe 
are  very  common  at  Senegal  and  other  warm  parts  of 
the  old  continent,  where  they  are  called  took.  They 
are  very  tame  and  foolifh  birds  while  young,  infomuch 
as  to  fufftr  themfelves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand ;  but 
having  learned  experience  with  mature  age,  they  then 
become  rather  fhy.  When  taken  young,  they  imme¬ 
diately  become  familiar ;  but  are  fo  ftupid  as  not  to 
feed  of  themfelves,  though  food  be  offered  to  them,  re¬ 
quiring  it  to  be  put  into  their  mouths.  In  their  wild 
ftate  they  feed  on  fruits,  but  when  domefticated  eat 
bread,  and  will  fwallow  almoft  any  thing  that  is  offered 
to  them. 

BUCHAN,  a  county  or  diftridt  of  Scotland,  lying 
partly  in  the  fhire  of  Aberdeen  and  partly  in  that  of 
Banff :  it  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  and  an¬ 
cient  family  of  Erfkine. 

BUCHANAN  (George),  the  beft  Latin  poet  of 
his  time,  perhaps  inferior  to  none  fince  the  Auguftan 
age,  was  born  in  February  1506.  This  accomplifhed 
fcholar  and  diftinguifhed  wit  was  not  defcended  of  a 
family  remarkable  for  its  rank.  He  had  no  occafion 
for  the  fplendor  of  anceftry.  He  wanted  not  a  re- 
fledted  greatnefs,  the  equivocal,  and  too  often  the  only 
ornament  of  the  rich  and  noble.  The  village  of  Kil- 
learn,  in  Stirling-fhire,  Scotland,  was  the  place  of  his 
nativity  ;  and  the  abjedt  poverty  in  which  his  father 
died  might  have  confined  him  to  toil  at  the  loweft  em¬ 
ployments  of  life,  if  the  generofityof  an  uncle  had  not 
affifted  him  in  his  education,  and  enabled  him.  to  purfue 
for  two  years  his  ftudies  at  Paris.  But  that  fhort 
fpace  was  fcarcely  elapfed,  when  the  death  of  his  be- 
nefadlor  made  it  neceffary  that  he  fhould  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  forfake,  for  a  time,  the  paths  of 
fcience. 

He  was  yet  under  his  2Qth  year,  and  furrounded  with 
the  horrors  of  indigence.  In  this  extremity,  he  enlifted 
as  a  common  foldier  under  John  duke  of  Albany,  who 
commanded  the  troops  which  France  had  fent  to  affift 
Scotland  in  the  war  it  waged,  at  this  period,  againft 
England.  But  nature  had  not  deftined  him  to  be  a 
hero.  He  was  difgufted  with  the  fatigues  of  one 
campaign;  and,  fortunately,  John  Major,  then  pro- 
feffor  of  philofophy  at  St  Andrew’s,  hearing  of  his  ne- 
cefiity  and  his  merit,  afforded  him  a  temporary  relief. 
He  now  became  the  pupil  of  John  Maiz,  a  celebrated 
teacher  in  the  fame  univerfity,  under  whom  he  ftudied 
tfie  fubtilties  of  logic ;  and  contracting  an  attachment 
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to  his  mailer,  he  followed  him  to  Paris.  There,  after  Bucharsa*. 

having  encountered  many  difficulties,  he  was  invited  to  - v-~ ' 

teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St  Barbe.  In  this 
flavilh  occupation  he  was  found  by  the  earl  of  Caffels ; 
with  whom,  having  remained  five  years  at  Paris,  he  re¬ 
turned  into  Scotland.  He  next  a&ed  as  preceptor  to 
the  famous  earl  of  Murray,  the  natural  fon  of  JamesV. 

But  while  he  was  forming  this  nobleman  for  public  af¬ 
fairs,  he  found  that  his  life  was  in  danger ;  and  from 
enemies,  whofe  vindi&ive  rage  could  fuffer  no  abate¬ 
ment,  and  who  would  not  fcruple  the  moll  dilhonourable 
means  of  gratifying  it. 

The  fcandalous  lives  of  the  clergy  had,  it  feems,  ex¬ 
cited  his  indignation;  and,  more  than  reafoning  or  ar¬ 
gument,  had  eftranged  him  from  the  errors  of  Popery. 

The  Francifcan  monks,  in  return  to  the  beautiful  but 
poignant  fatires  he  had  written  again tl  them,  branded 
him  with  the  appellation  of  atbeiji;  a  term  which  the 
religious  of  all  denominations  are  too  apt  indifcrimi- 
nately  to  lavilh  where  they  have  conceived  a  preju¬ 
dice  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  outrage  of  abufe  and 
calumny,  they  confpired  his  deftru&ion.  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him,  and  bribed  king 
James  with  a  very  conliderable  fum  to  permit  his  exe¬ 
cution.  He  wa6  feized  upon  accordingly;  and  the  firlt 
genius  of  his  age  was  about  to  perilh  by  the  halter,  or 
by  fire,  to  fatisfy  a  malignant  refentment,  when,  efca- 
ping  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  he  fled  into  England. 

Henry  VIII.  at  all  times  the  flave  of  caprice  and  paf- 
fion,  was  then  burning,  on  the  fame  day,,  and  at  the 
fame  Hake,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Papift.  His  court 
did  not  fuit  a  philofopher  or  a  fatyrift.  After  a  fhort 
flay,  Buchanan. croffed  the  fea  to  France;  and,  to  his* 
extreme  difappoiutment,,  found,  at  Paris,  cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton,  as  ambafiadorfrom  Scotland.  He  retired  privately 
to  Bourdeaux,  dreading,  perhaps,,  new.  misfortunes, 
and  concerned  that  he  could  not  profecute  his  ftudies 
in  obfcurity  and  in  filence.  Here  he  met  Andrew 
Govea,  a  Portuguefe  of  great  learning  and  worth,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  during  his 
travels,  and  who  was  now  employed  in  teaching  a 
public  fchool.  He  difdained  not  to  as  the  affiftant 
of  his  friend  ;  and  during  the  three  years  he  refided 
at  this  place,  he  compofed  the  tragedies  which  do 
him  fo  much  honour.  It  was  here,  alfo,  that  he  wrote 
fome  of  the  molt  pleafant  of  thofe  poems,  in  which  he 
has  rallied  the  mufes,  and  threatened  to  forfake  them, 
as  not  being  able  to  maintain  their  votary.  About 
this  time,  too,  he  prefented  a  copy  of  verfes  to  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  who  happened  to  pafs.  through  Bour¬ 
deaux. 

His  enemies,  mean  while,  were  not  ina&ive.  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaton  wrote  about  him  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  and  by  every  motive  which  a  cunning 
and  a  wicked  heart  Can  invent,,  he  invited  him  to  punifh 
the  moft  peftilential  of  all  heretics.  The  archbifhop, 
however;  was  not  fo  violent  as  the  cardinal.  On  enqui¬ 
ring  into  the  matter,  he  was  convinced  that  the  poet 
had  committed  a  very  fmall  impropriety ;,  and  allowed* 
himfelf  to.be  pacified.  But  fortune  was  not  long  to 
continue  her  frniles.  Andrew  Govea  being  called  by 
the  king  of  Portugal,  his  mailer,  to  eftablifh  an  acade¬ 
my  at  Coimbra,  he  intreated  Buchanan  to  accompany 
him.  He  obtained  his  requeft ;  and  had  not  been  a 

year 
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3uchanan  year  In  his  own  country,  when  he  died,  and  left  his  and  fome  time  after  lord  of  the  privy  council  and  privy 
v  affociate  expofed  to  the  malice  of  his  inveterate  enemies  feal.  He  was  likewife  rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth 
the  monks.  They  loudly  obje&ed  to  him,  that  he  with  a  penfion  of  100I.  a-year.  The  twelve  laft  years 
was  a  Lutheran  5  that  he  had  written  poems  againft  of  his  life  he  employed  in  compofing  his  Hiftory  of 
the  Francifcans  ;  and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  Scotland.  After  having  vied  with  almoft  all  the  more 
abominable  crime  of  eating  flefh  in  lent.  He  was  con-  eminent  of  the  Latin  poets,  he  contefted  with  Livy  and 
fined  to  a  monaftery  till  he  fhould  learn  what  thefe  Salluft  the  palm  of  eloquence  and  political  fagacity. 
men  fancied  to  be  religion  :  and  they  enjoined“him  to  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  with  pain,  that,  like  the 
tranflate  the  Pfalms  of  David  into  Latin  verfe ;  a  talk  former  of  thefe  hiftorians,  he  was  not  always  careful 
which  every  man  of  tafte  knows  with  what  admirable  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  charge  of  partiality.  In 
tfkill  and  genius  he  performed.  the  year  1582,  he  expired  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  76th 

On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  had  the  offer  of  a  fpeedy  year  of  his  age. 

■promotion  from  the  king  of  Portugal;  the  iffue  of  which,  Various  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  author, 

his  averfion  to  the  clergy  did  not  allow  him  to  wait,  fpeak  of  him  in  very  different  language,  according 
He  haftened  to  England;  but  the  perturbed  ftate  of  to  their  religious  and  political  principles  From  his 
affairs  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  not  giving  works,  however,  it  is  evident,  that,  both  as  a  Latin 
him  the  promife  of  any  Jailing  fecurity,  he  fet  out  for  poet  and  profe  writer,  he  hath  rarely  been  equalled 
Trance.  There  he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  pu-  fince  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  nor  is  he  lefs  deferving 
blilhed  his  Jephtha,  which  his  neceffities  made  him  de-  of  remembrance  as  a  friend  to  the  natural  liberties  os 
dicate  to  the  marfhal  de  Briffac.  This  patron  did  not  mankind,  in  oppofition  to  ufurpation  and  tyranny, 
want  generofity,  and  could  judge  of  merit.  He  fent  “  The  happy  genius  of  Buchanan  (fays  Dr  Robert - 
him  to  Piedmont,  as  preceptor  to  his  fon  Timoleon  de  fon),  equally  formed  to  excel  in  profe  and  in  verfe, 
Cofiv.  In  this  employ  he  continued  feveral  years;  and  more  various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant,  than 
during  the  leifure  it  afforded  him,  he  fully  examined  that  of  almoil  any  other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin, 
the  controverfies  which  now  agitated  Europe;  and  he  reflects,  with  regard  to  this  particular,  the  greateft  luftre 
put  the  laft  hand  to  many  of  the  moil  admired  of  his  on  his  country.”  To  his  memory  an  obeliik  100  feet 
fmaller  poems.  high  is  at  this  time  (  1 788)  ere&ing  by  fubfeription, 

When  his  pupil  had  no  longer  any  ufe  for  him,  he  at  Killearn  the  place  of  his  nativity,  cfefigned  by  Mr 
paffed  into  Scotland,  and  made  an  open  profeffion  of  J.  Craig  nephew  to  the  celebrated  poet  Thomfon. 
the  reformed  faith.  But  he  foon  quitted  his  native  The  following  is  a  lift  of  his  works.  1.  Rerum 
country  for  France;  which  appears  to  have  been  more  Scoticarum,  Sec.  2.  Pfalmorum  Davidis  paraphrajis 
agreeable  to  his  tafte.  Queen  Mary,  however,  having  poetica.  3.  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos  dialogus.  4.  Pfal- 
determined  that  he  fhould  have  the  charge  of  educa-  mus  civ.  cum  judicio  Barclaii ,  See.  5.  Pfalvtus  cxx. 
ting  her  fon,  recalled  him :  and  till  the  prince  fhould  cum  analyft  organica  Beuzeri.  6.  Baptijles,  Jive  ca- 
arrive  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  nominated  to  the  prin-  lumnia.  7.  Alceeftis ,  tragoedia.  8.  Tragcedi <e  facree, 
cipality  of  St  Andrew’s.  His  fuecefs  as  James’s  pre-  et  extene.  9.  De  Caleto  recepto  carmen ,  apud  Stephan. 
ceptor  is  well  known.  When  it  was  reproached  to  10.  Francifcanus  et  Fratres ,  & c.  1 1.  Eiegia,  Sylvice , 
him,  that  he  had  made  his  majefty  a  pedant;  “  It  is  See.  12.  Defphera  Herbornee.  13.  Poemata.  14.  Sa- 
a  wonder  (he  replied)  that  I  have  made  fo  much  of  tyra  in  cardinalem  Lotharingium.  15.  Rudimenta 
him.”  Mackenzie  relates  a  ftory  concerning  his  tute-  grammatices ,  Tho.  Linacri  ex  Anglico  Jermone  in  La- 
lage  of  his  pedantic  majefty,  which  is  ftrongly  expref-  tinum  verfie.  16.  An  admonition  to  the  true  lords, 
live  of  Buchanan’s  charafter  as  a  man  of  humour,  and  17.  De  profidia.  1 8.  Chameleon,  1572.  19.  Ad  vi- 

at  the  fame  time  fhows  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for  rot  fui  feculi  epijlola.  20.  Liter &  regime  Scoticce  ad 
royalty.  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  play  with  com.  Bolhwelia.  21.  A  dete&ion  of  the  doings  of 
his  fellow-pupil  the  mafterof  Erfitine,  Buchanan,  who  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  of  James  earl  of  Bothwell, 
-was then  reading,  defired  them  to  make  lefs  noife.  Find-  againft  Pjenry  lord  Darnly.  22.  Vita  ab  ipfo  feripta 
nng  that  they  difregarded  his  admonition,  he  told  his  liennio  a fte  mortem,  cum  eommentario  D.  Rob.  Sibbaldi, 
■majefty,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  cer-  M.  D.  23.  Life  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Thefe  have 
tainly  whip  his  breech.  The  king  replied,  he  would  been  feverally  printed  often,  and  in  various  countries, 
be  glad  to  fee  who  would  bell  the  cat ,  alluding  to  the  An  edition  of  them  all  colle&ed  together  was  printed 
fable.  Buchanan,  in  a  paffion,  threw  the  book  from  at  Edinburgh  in  1704,  in  2  vols  folio, 
him,  and  gave  his  majefty  a  found  flogging.  The  old  BUCHANNESS,  a  cape  or  promontory  of  Scot- 
countefs  of  Mar,  who  was  in  the  next  apartment,  rufhed  land,  which  is  the  fartheft  point  of  Buchan,  not  far 
into  the  room,  and  taking  the  king  in  her  arms,  afked  from  Peterhead,  and  the  moll  eaftern  of  all  Scotland, 
how  he  dared  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Lord's  anointed ,  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  28. 

Madam  (fays  Buchanan),  I  have  whipped  his  a — ;  BUCHAW,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 

you  may  kifs  it,  if  you  pleafe.”  in  Suabia,  feated  on  the  river  Tederfee,  22  miles  fouth- 

On  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  amiable  but  im-  weft  of  Ulm.  Here  is  a  monaftery,  whofe  abbefs  has 
prudent  Mary,  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  earl  a  voice  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  E.  Long.  9.  37. 
of  Murray  ;  and  at  his  earned  defire  he  was  prevailed  N.  Lat.  48.  5. 

upon  to  write  his  “  Detection,”  a  work  which  his  Buchaw,  a  fmall  territory  of  Germany,  in  the 
greateft  admirers  have  read  with  regret.  Having  been  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  comprehends  the 
fent  with  other  commiffioners  to  England,  againft  his  diftridt  of  the  abbot  of  Flud. 

miftrefs,  he  was,  on  his  return,  rewarded  with  the  ab-  BUCHOREST,  a  pretty  large  town  of  Turky,  in 
bacy  of  Crofs  Raguel;  made  director  to  the  chancery;  Europe,  feated  in  the  middle  of  Walachia,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary 
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Bnchotn  dthary  refidence  of  a  hofpodar.  The  houfes  are  mean 
I!.  and  very  ill  built,  except  a  few  that  belong  to  the  prin- 
nrn^hke  c'Pa^  perfons.  In  1 7 1 6,  a  party  of  Germans  fent  from 
-  Tranfylvania  entered  this  town,  and  took  the  prince 
prifoner  with  all  his  court,  and  carried  them  off.  This 
expedition  wa3  the  more  eafily  performed,  as  feveral 
lords  of  the  country  had  a  fecret  intelligence  with  the 
governor  of  Tranfylvania.  This  prince  had  no  other 
way  to  regain  his  liberty,  but  by  giving  up  that  part 
of  Walachia  which  lies  between  the  river  Aluth  and 
Tranfylvania,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  peace 
concluded  at  Paffarowitz  in  1718.  The  Germans  en¬ 
tered  again  into  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  le¬ 
vied  exceffive  contributions.  But  affairs  took  another 
turn  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Crotzka  in  <737;  for 
the  emperor  was  obliged  to  reftore  this  part  of  Wala¬ 
chia  to  the  hofpodar,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Bel¬ 
grade.  E.  Long.  26.  30.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

BUCHOM,  a  fmall,  free,  and  imperial  town  of 
Suabia  in  Germany,  feated  on  the  lake  of  Conftance, 
in  E.  Long.  9.  20.  N.  Lat.  47.  41. 

BUCIOCHE,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  woollen  cloth 
manufactured  in  Provence  in  Fiance,  which  the  French 
(hips  carry  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

BUCK,  in  zoology,  a  male  horned  bead  of  venery 
©r  chafe,  whofe  female  is  denominated  a  doe.  See 
Cervus,  and  Buck- Hunting. 

Buck,  is  alfo  applied  to  the  males  of  the  hare  and 
rabbit  kind.  See  Lepus,  and  Hare-HvNtinG. 
BvcK-Bean ,  in  botany.  See  Menyanthes. 
Bucx-Tborn ,  the  Englifh  name  of  the  Rhamnus. 
BucK-Wheat.  See  Polygonum. 

BUCKENHAM  (New),  a  town  of  Norfolk  in 
England,  which  formerly  had  a  ftrong  callle,  but  now 
demoliihed.  It  is  feated  in  a  flat,  in  E.  Long.  1.  10. 
N.  Lat.  52.  30. 

BUCKET,  a  fmall  portable  velTel  to  hold  water, 
often  made  of  leather  for  its  lightnefs  and  eafy  ufe  iri 
cafes  of  fire — It  is  alfo  the  veffel  let  down  into  a  well, 
or  the  fides  of  (hips,  to  fetch  up  water. 

BUCKING,  the  firft  operation  in  the  whitening  of 
Enen  yarn  or  cloth.  See  Bleaching. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  chief  town  of  Buckingham- 
fhire  in  England,  Hands  in  a  low  ground,  on  the  river 
Oufe,  by  which  it  is  almoft  furroundtd,  and  over  which 
there  are  three  handfbme  Hone-bridges;  The  town  i& 
large  and  populous,  fends  two  members  to  parliament,, 
and  had  the  title  cf  a  duchy.  It  feems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  an  inconfiderable  place  at  the  conqueft  ; 
for,  according  to  Doomfday-book,  it  paid  only  for  one 
hide,  and  had  but  26  burgeffes.  Edward  the  elder 
fortified  it  in  tfie  year  918  againfl  the  incurfions  of  the 
Danes,  with  a  rampart  and  turrets.  It  alfo  had  for¬ 
merly  a  cattle  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  of  which  no 
vettiges  now  remain.  The  fhrine  of  St  Rumbald,  the 
patron  of  fiftiermen,  preferved  in  the  church,  was  htld 
in  great  veneration.  The  county-goal  Hands  in  ibis 
town,  and  here  the  affizes  are  fometimes  kept.  It  was 
formerly  a  ftaple  for  wool,  but  that  advantage  it  hath 
now  loft.  It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  1  2  burgeffes, 
who  are  the  foie  ele&ors  of  the  members.  In  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  many  paper-mills  upon  the  Oufe.  W. 
Long.  o.  58.  N.  Lat.  51.  30. 

BvCKiNGHAM-Skire  (fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
t  From  the  Saxon  wcrd  Buc,  denoting  a  hart  or  buck), 


an  inland  county  of  England.  During  the  time  prior  Bucking- 
to  the  landing  of  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  the  hara 
divifion  of  Catieuchlani  ;  and  after  their  conqueft  it  Buckler, 
was  included  in  their  third  province  of  Flavia  Csefa-  ■  ? 

rienfis.  During  the  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mercia,  which  commenced  in  582,  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  827,  having  had  18  kings  ;  and  it  is  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Norfolk  circuit,  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Northamptonfhire  ;  fouth  by  Berkfhire  ; 
eaft  by  Bedfordfhire,  Hertfordfhire,  and  Middlefex  p 
and  weft  by  Oxfordfhire.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
whofe  greateft  extent  is  from  north  to  fouth.  It  con¬ 
tains  441,000  acres,  has  above  111,400  inhabitants, 
l8y  parifhes,  73  vicarages,  is  39  miles  long,  18  broad, 
and  X 09  in  circumference.  It  has  15  market  towns, 
viz.  Buckingham  and  Aylefbury  the  county  towns, 

Marlow,  Newport  Pagnel,  Winflow,  Wendover,  Bea- 
consfield,Wiccomb,  Chelham,  Amerfham,  Stony  Strat¬ 
ford,  Colnbrook,  Ivingho,  Oulney,  Rifborough  ;  be- 
fides  the  confiderable  villages  of  Eaton  and  Fenny  Strat¬ 
ford,  and  613  others  inferior.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
hundreds,  provides  560  men  for  the  militia,  fends  14 
parliament-men,  and  pays  12  parts  of  the  land-tax. 

Its  rivers  are  the  Thames,  Oufe,  Coin,  Wicham,  A- 
merlham,  Ifa,  Tame,  and  Loddon.  Its  chief  produce 
is  bone-lace,  paper,  corn,  fine  wool,  and  breeding  rams. 

The  molt  noted  places  are  the  Chiltern  Hills,  Vale  of 
Aylefbury,  Bernwood-Forell,  Wooburn-Heath,and  15 
parks.  The  air  is  generally  good,  and  the  foil  moflly 
chalk  or  marie. 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers  duke  of)*  See  Vil- 

L1ERS 

Buckingham  (John  Sheffield  duke  of).  See  Shef¬ 
field. 

BUCKLE,  a  well  known  utenfil,  made  of  divers 
forts  of  metals,  as  gold,  filver,  Heel,  brafs,  &c. 

The  fafhion  or  form  of  buckles  is  various  }  but  their 
ufe,  in  general,  is  to  make  fall  certain  parts  of  drefs,,  t 

as  the  fhoes,  garters,  &c. 

Buckle,  in  heraldry.  The  buckle  was  fo  much 
efteemed  in  former  times,  that  few  perfons  of  repute 
and  honour  wore  their  girdle  without  it  p  and  it  may 
be  confidered,  in  coats  of  arms,  as  a  token  of  the  fure- 
ty,  the  faith,  and  fervice  of  the  bearer. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defenfive  armour  ufed  by 
the  ancients.  It  was  worn  on  the  left  arm  ;  and  com- 
pofed  of  wickers  woven  together,  or  wood  of.  the  lighteft: 
fort,  covered  with  hides,  and  fortified  with  plates  of 
brafs  or  other  metal.  The  figure  was  fometimes  round, 
fometimes  oval,  and  fometimes  almoft  fquare.  Moft 
of  the  bucklers  were  curioufly  adorned  with  all  forts 
of  figures  of  birds  and  beads,  as  eagles,  Hons  ;  nor  of 
thefe  only,  but  of  the  gods,  of  the  celeftial  bodies,, 
and  all  the  works  of  nature  ;  which  cuftom  was  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  heroic  times,  and  from  them  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  Barbarians. 

The  ft*  turn,  or  Roman  buckler,  was  of  wood,  the 
parts  being  joined  together  with  little  plates  of  iron,, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  bull’s  hide.  An  iron 
plate  went  about  it  without,  to  keep  eff  blows  ;  and 
another  within,  to  hinder  it  from  taking  any  damage 
by  lying  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  was  an  iron, 
bofs  or  umbo  jutting  out,'  very  ferviceable  to  glance  off 
Hones  and  darts ;  ar.d.  fometimes  to  prcfs  violently  upon 
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Votive  the  enemy,  and  drive  all  before  them.  They  are  to 
Bucklers  diftinguilhed  from  the  clypei,  which  were  lefs,  and 
Buda  quite  round,  belonging  more  properly  to  other  nations, 
UyM  though  for  fome  little  time  ufed  by  the  Romans.  The 
fcuta  themfelves  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  ovata ,  and  the 
imbricata  .•  the  former  is  a  plain  oval  figure ;  the  other 
oblong,  and  bending  inward  like  half  a  cylinder.  Po¬ 
lybius  makes  the  fcuta  four  feet  long,  and  Plutarch 
calls  them  *oSngac,  reaching  down  to  the  feet.  And  it 
is  very  probable  that  they  covered  almoft  the  whole 
body,  fince  in  Livy  we  meet  with  foldiers  who  ftood 
on  the  guard,  fometimes  fleeping  with  their  head  on 
their  Ihield,  having  fixed  the  other  part  of  it  in  the 
earth. 

Votive  Bucklers  :  Thofe  confecrated  to  the  gods, 
and  hung  up  in  their  temples,  either  in  commemoration 
of  fome  hero,  or  as  a  thankfgiving  fora  viftory  obtained 
over  an  enemy  ;  whofe  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  were 
offered  as  a  trophy. 

BUCKOR,  a  province  of  Afia,  fubjeft  to  the  great 
mogul.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Indus,  on  the  banks 
of  which  there  are  corn  and  cattle ;  but  the  weft  part, 
which  is  bounded  by  Sageftan  in  Perfia,  is  a  defert. 
The  inhabitants  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  apt  to  mutiny  ; 
for  which  reafon  the  mogul  has  a  garrifon  at  tire  chief 
town,  called  Buckor,  which  is  feated  in  an  ifiand  made 
by  the  river  Indus.  They  are  all  Mahometans!  and 
drive  a  great  trade  in  cotton  cloth,  and  other  Indian 
commodities.  E.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  28.  20. 

BUCKRAM,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  coarfe  linen 
cloth  ftiffened  with  glue,  ufed  in  the  making  of  gar¬ 
ments  to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  the  bodies  of  womens  gowns  ;  and  it  often 
ferves  to  make  wrappers  to  cover  cloths,  ferges,  and 
fuch  other  merchandifes,  in  order  to  preferve  them  and 
keep  them  from  the  dull,  and  their  colours  from  fa¬ 
ding.  Buckrams  are  fold  wholefale  by  the  dozen  of 
/mall  pieces  or  remnants,  each  about  four  ells  long,  and 
broad  according  to  the  piece  from  which  they  are  cut. 
Sometimes  they  ufe  new  pieces  of  linen  cloth  to  make 
buckrams,  but  mod  commonly  old  flieets  and  old  pieces 
of  fails. 

BQCKSTALL,  a  toil  to  take  deer,  which  mull 
not  be  kept  by  any  body  that  has  not  a  park  of  his 
own,  under  penalties. 

BUCOLIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  poem  re¬ 
lating  to  fhepherds  and  country  affairs,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mod  generally  recciv.  d  opinion,  took  its 
rife  in  Sicily.  Bucolics,  fays  Voffius,  have  fome  con¬ 
formity  with  comedy.  Like  it,  they  are  pictures  and 
imitations  of  ordinary  life  ;  with  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  comedy  reprefents  the  manners  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  cities,  and  bucolics  the  occupations  of  coun¬ 
try  people.  Sometimes,  continues  he,  this  laft  poem 
is  in  form  of  a  monologue,  and  fometimes  of  a  dia 
logue.  Sometimes  there  is  aftion  in  it,  and  fometimes 
only  narration  ;  and  fometimes  it  is  compofed  both  of 
adtion  and  narration.  The  hexameter  verfe  is  the  mod 
proper  for  bucolics  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
Mofchus,  Bion,  Theocritus,  and  Virgil,  are  the  mod 
renowned  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets. 

BUD,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Gemma. 

BUDA,  the  capital  city  of  Hungary,  called  Ofen 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  Buden  by  the  Turks.  It  is 
large,  well  fortified,  and  has  a  caftle  that  is  almoft  im- 
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pregnable.  The  houfes  are  tolerably  handfome,  being  Buda 
moft  of  them  built  with  fquare  ftone.  It  was  a  much  11 
finer  place  before  the  Turks  had  it  in  their  poffeffion  ;  ,Bud*1 
but  they  being  mafters  of  it  135  years,  have  fuffered  r 
the  fineft  buildings  to  fall  to  decay.  The  lower  city, 
or  Jews  town,  extends  like  fuburbs  from  the  upper 
city  to  the  Danube.  The  upper  town  takes  up  all 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain  ;  and  is  fortified  with  good 
walls,  which  have  towers  at  certain  diftances.  The 
caftle,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  on  the 
eaft  fide,  and  commands  the  greateft  part  of  it,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  defended  by  an 
old-fafhioned  tower,  with  the  addition  of  new  for¬ 
tifications.  There  is  alfo  a  fuburb,  inclofed  with 
hedges,  after  the  Hungarian  manner.  The  moft  fump- 
tuous  ftru&ures  now  are  the  caravanferas,  the  mofques, 
bridges,  and  baths.  Thefe  laft  are  the  fineft  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  plenty 
of  water.  Some  of  the  fprings  are  ufed  for  bathing 
and  drinking  ;  and  others  are  fo  hot,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  ufed  without  a  mixture  of  cold  water.  The 
Danube  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ; 
and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  between  this  city  and 
Peft,  confifting  of  63  large  pontoons.  The  Jews  have 
a  fynagogue  near  the  caftle- gardens.  The  adjacent 
country  is  fruitful  and  pleafant,  producing  rich  wines ; 
though  in  fome  places  they  have  a  fulphureous  fla¬ 
vour. 

This  city  was  the  refidence  of  the  Hungarian  mo- 
narchs  till  the  Turks  took  it  in  1526.  Ferdinand  arch¬ 
duke  of  Auftria  recovered  it  the  next  year;  but  in  1529 
the  Turks  became  mafters  of  it  again.  In  1684  the 
Chriftians  laid  liege  to  it ;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
raife  it  foon  after,  though  they  had  an  army  of  80,000 
men.  Two  years  after,  the  Turks  loft  it  again,  it 
being  taken  by  affault  in  the  fight  of  a  very  numerous 
army-  The  booty  that  the  Chriftians  found  there  was 
almoft  incredible,  becaufe  the  rich  inhabitants  had 
lodged  their  treafury  in  this  city  as  a  place  of  fafety. 
However,  part  of  thefe  riches  were  loft  in  the  fire  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  affault.  This  laft  liege  coft  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  a  great  deal  of  blood,  becaufe  there  were  many  in 
the  camp  who  carried  on  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
the  Turks  When  the  feralkier  faw  the  city  on  fire, 
and  found  he  could  not  relieve  it,  he  beat  his  head  a- 
gainft  the  ground  for  anger.  In  1687,  this  city  had 
like  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  again, 
by  treachery.  After  this,  the  Chriftians  augmented 
the  fortifications  of  this  place,  to  which  the  Pope  con¬ 
tributed  100,000  crowns,  for  this  is  looked  upon  as  the 
key  of  Chriftendom.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  105 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Vienna,  1  63  north  by  weft  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  563  north-weft  of  Conftantinople.  E. 

Long.  19.  22.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

Buda  (the  beglerbeglic  of),  was  one  of  the  chief 
governments  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  It  included  all 
the  countries  of  Upper  Hungary  between  the  rivers 
Teiffe  and  Danube,  and  between  Agria  and  Novi- 
grad  all  Lower  Hungary,  from  Gran  and  Canifca,  the 
eaftern  part  of  Sclavonia,  and  almoft  all  Servia :  but 
a  good  part  of  this  government  now  belongs  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary. 

BUDjEUS  (William),  the  moft  learned  man  in 
France  in  the  15th  century,  was  defeended  of  an  an¬ 
cient  and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1467. 

He 
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tie  was  placed  young  under  mailers;  but  barbarifm  BUDDLE,  in  mineralogy,  a  large  fquare  frame  of  B«ddfe 
prevailed  fo  much  in  the  fchools  of  Paris,  that  Budseus  boards,  ufed  in  walking  the  tin  ore.  II 

took  a  diflike  to  them,  and  fpent  hie  whole  time  in  BUDDLEIA,  in  botany :  a  genu-s  of  the  monogy- ,  u  . 
idlenefs,  till  his  parents  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Orleans  to  ftudy  law.  Here  he  palled  three  years  The  calyx  and  corolla  are  quadrifid  ;  the  ftamina 
without  adding  to  his  knowledge  }  for  his  parents  fend-  placed  at  the  incifures  of  the  carolla.  The  capfule  is 
ing  for  him  back  to  Paris,  found  his  ignorance  no  lefs  bifulcated,  bilocular,  and  polyfpermous.  There  are 
than  before,  and  his  reluftance  to  ftudy,  and  love  to  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  americana,  and  occidentalis.  The 
gaming  and  other  ufeful  pleaftires,  much  greater,  firft  is  a  native  cf  Jamaica  and  mod  of  the  other  Ame- 
They  talked  no  more  to  him  of  learning  of,  any  kind  ;  rican  illands  ;  where  it  rife#  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
and  as  he  was  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  left  him  to  fol-  twelve  feet,  with  a  thick  woody  ftem  covered  with  a 
low  his  own  inclinations.  He  was  pafiionately  fond  grey  bark  5  and  fends  out  many  branches  towards  the 
of  hunting,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  hdrfes,  dogs,  top,  which  come  out  oppofite  :  at  the  ends  of  the 
and  hawks.  The  fire  of  youth  beginning  to  Cool,  and  branches  the  flowers  are  produced  in  long  clofe  fpikea 
his  ufual  pleafures  to  p3ll  upon  his  fenfes,  he  was  branching  out  in  clutters,  which  are  yellow,  confiding 
feized  with  an  irrefiftible  pallion  for  ftudy.  He  im-  of  one  leaf  cut  into  four  fegments  ;  tliefe  are  fucceeded 
mediately  difpofed  of  all  his  hunting  equipage,  and  by  oblong  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds.  The  fe- 
even  abftrafted  himfelf  from  all  bufinefs  to  apply  him-  cond  grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  ;  and  rifes  much 
felf  wholly  to  ftudy  ;  in  which  he  made,  without  any  higher  than  the  other,  dividing  into  a  great  number 
afiiftance,  a  very  rapid  and  amazing  progrefs,  parti-  of  {lender  branches  covered  with  a  ruflet  hairy  bark, 
cularly  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  The  work  garnilhed  with  long  fpear-lhapcd  leaves  ending  in  Iharp 
which  gained  him  greateft  reputation  was  his  trea-  points  :  at  the  end  of  the  branches  are  produced 
tife  de  J/jfe.  His  erudition  and  high  birth  were  not  branching  fpikes  of  white  flowers  grow  ing  in  whorls 
his  only  advantages  ;  he  had  an  uncommon  fhare  of  round  the  ftalks,  with  fmall  fpaces  between  each. — 
piety,  modefty,  gentlenefa,  and  good-breeding.  The  Thefe  plants  grow  in  gullies,  or  other  low  fheltered 
French  king  Francis  I.  often  fent  for  him  ;  and  at  his  fpots ;  their  branches  being  too  tender  to  refill  the 
perfuafion,  and  that  of  Du  Bellay,  founded  the  royal  force  of  ftrong  winds.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
college  of  France,  for  teaching  the  languages  and  feeds  procured  from  thofe  places  where  they  are  na- 
fciences.  The  king  fent  him  to  Rome  with  the  cha-  tives  ;  and  are  to  be  managed  like  other  exotics  :  only 
rafter  of  his  ambaflador  to  Leo  X.  and  in  1522  made  their  feeds  muft  be  fown  in  pots  as  foon  as  they  arrive, 
him  matter  of  requefts.  The  fame  year  he  was  chofen  and  very  lightly  covered  ;  for  if  they  aie  buried  deep 
provoft  of  the  merchants.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1 540.  in  the  earth,  they  will  all  pefilh. 

BUDELICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  eleftoral 
circle  of  the  Rhine  and  archbilhopric  of  Treves,  feated 
the  little  river  Traen,  in  E.  Long.  6.  55.  N.  Lat. 


His  works,  making  four  volumes  in  folio,  were  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1557. 

BUDD^EUS  (John  Francis),  a  celebrated  Luthe¬ 


ran  divine,  and  one  of  the  moll  learned  1 
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many  has  produced,  wasboinin  1667,  at  Anclam,  a  BUDGE-barrels,  among  engineers,  fmall  barrels 
town  of  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  minifter.  well  hooped,  with  only  one  head;  on  the  other  end  is 
He  was  at  firft  Greek  and  Latin  profelfor  at  Colburg;  nailed  a  piece  of  leather,  to  draw  together  upon  firings 
afterwards  profelfor  of  morality  and  politics  in  the  uni-  like  a  purfe.  Their  ufe  is  for  carrying  powder  along 
verfity  of  Hall ;  and  at  length,  in  1705,  profelfor  of  with  a  gun  or  mortar  ;  being  lefs  dangerous,  and  eafier 
divinity  at  Jena,  where  he  fixed,  and  where  he  died,  carried,  than  whole  barrels.  They  are  likewife  ufed 
after  having  acquired  a  very  great  reputation.  His  upon  a  battery  of  mortars,  for  holding  meal-powder, 
principal  works  are,  1.  A  large  hiftorical  German  BUDGELL  (Euftace),  Efq;  an  ingenious  and 
dictionary.  2.  Hiftoria  ecclejiajlica  Veteris  Tejlamenti,  polite  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Gilbert  BudgelT,  doftor 
2  vols.  4to.  3.  Element  a  philofophia  prattle*,  injlru  of  divinity;  and  was  born  at  St  Thomas,  near  Exeter, 
mentalis,  et  theoretic*,  3  vols.  8vo,  which  has  had  a  about  the  year  1685.  He  was  educated  at  Chrift- 
great  number  of  editions,  becaufe,  in  moft  of  the  uni-  church  college,  Oxford  ;  from  which  he  removed  to 
verfities  of  Germany,  the  profelfors  take  this  work  for  the  Inner  Temple,  Loudon:  but  inftead  of  ftudying 
the  text  of  their  lelfons.  4.  Seletta  juris  natur*  et  the  law,  for  which  his  father  intended  him,  he  ap- 
gentium .  5.  Mifcellanea  facra,  3  vols.  4to.  6.  Ifagoge  plied  to  polite  literature  ;  kept  company  with  the  gen- 

hijlorico-tkeohgica  ad  .theologians  univerfam,  Jingulafque  teeleft  perfons  in  town  ;  and  particularly  contracted  a 
tjus  partes,  2  vols.  4to;  which  is  much  valued  by  the  ftrift  intimacy  with  the  ingenious  Mr  Addifon,  who 
Lutherans.  7.  A  treatife  on  atheifm  and  fuper-  was  firft  coufin  to  his  mother,  and  who,  on  his  being 
ftition.  made  fecretary  to  lord  Wharton  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 

BUDDESDALE,  or  Bettisdale,  a  town  of  land,  took  him  with  him  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  his 
iSuffulk  in  England,  feated  in  a  dale  or  valley,  and  its  office.  Mr  Budgell,  who  was  about  20  years  of  age, 
Itreet  takes  in  a  good  part  of  Ricking,  all  which  to-  and  had  read  the  daffies,  and  the  works  of  the  bell 
gether  make  up  the  town,  for  of  itfelf  it  is  but  a  ham-  Englilh,  French,  and  Italian  authors,  now  became 
•let,  having  a  fmall  chapel,  and  an  endowed  grammar-  concerned  with  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr  Addifon  in 
fchool,  to  which  belong  certain  fcholarlhips,  afiigned  writing  the  Tatler,  as  he  had,  foon  after,  a  lhare  in 
to  Bennet  or  Corpus  Chrifti-college  in  Cambridge,  be-  writing  the  Spectators,  where  all  the  papers  written 
ing  the  gift  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  by  him  are  marked  with  an  X  ;  and  when  that  work 
.great  feat.  E.  long.  1.  8.  N.  Lat.  52.  25.  was  completed,  he  had  likewife  a  hand  in  the  Guir- 

BUDDING,  in  gardening.  See  Engrafting.  dian,  where  his  performances  are  marked  with  an  afte- 
Vol.  III.  Part  II.  5  D  rilk. 
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rilk.  He  was  afterwards  made  under- fecretary  to  Mr 
Addifon,  chief  fecretary  to  the  lords  juftices  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  deputy- clerk  of  the  council.  Soon  after, 
he  was  chofen  member  of  the  Irifh  parliament ;  and  in 
1717,  Mr  Addifon,  having  become  principal  fecretary 
of  date  in  England,  procured  him  the  place  of  ac¬ 
countant  and  comptroller  general  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland.  But  the  next  year,  the  duke  of  Bolton  be¬ 
ing  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  Mr  Budgell  wrote  a 
lampoon  againft  Mr  Webfter,  his  fecretary,  in  which 
his  Grace  himfelf  was  not  fpared;  and  upon  all  occa- 
fions  treated  that  gentleman  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 
This  imprudent  ftep  was  the  primary  caufe  of  his 
ruin  :  for  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  in  fiipport  of  his  fe¬ 
cretary,  got  him  removed  from  the  poll  of  accountant- 
general  ;  upon  which,  returning  to  England,  he,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  Mr  Addifon,  publifhed  his  cafe 
in  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  “  A  letter  to  the  lord  *  *  *, 
from  Euftace  Budgell,  Efq;  accountant-general,”  &c. 
Mr  Addifon  had  now  refigned  the  feals,  and  was  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country  for  the  fake  of  his  health  :  Mr 
Budgell  had  alfo  loft  feveral  other  powerful  friends, 
who  had  been  taken  off  by  death ;  particularly  the 
lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland:  he,  how¬ 
ever,  made  feveral  attempts  to  fucceed  at  court,  but 
was  conftantly  kept  down  by  the  duke  of  Bolton.  In 
the  year  1720  he  loft  20,000 1.  by  the  South-fea 
fcheme,  and  afterwards  fpent  joool.  more  in  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  to  get  into  Parliament.  This  com¬ 
pleted  his  ruin.  He  at  length  employed  himfelf  in 
writing  pamphlets  againft  the  miniftry,  and  wrote 
many  papers  in  the  Craftfman.  In  *733*.  he  began  a 
weekly  pamphlet,  called  7 'he  Bee  }  which  he  continued 
for  above  too  numbers,  printed  in  eight  volumes  8vo. 
During  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  Dr  Tindal’a  death 
happened,  by  whofe  will  Mr  Budgell  had  2000I.  left 
him  ;  and  the  world  being  furprifed  at  fuch  a  gift  from 
a  man  entirely  unrelated  to  him,  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  next  heir,  a  nephew,  and  the  continuator  of  Ra¬ 
in’s  hiftory  of  England,  immediately  imputed  it  to 
is  making  the  will  himfelf.  Thus  the  fatyrift  ; 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub-ftreet  on  my  quill, 

And  write  whate’er  he  pleafe,  except  my  will. 

It  was  thought  he  had  fome  hand  in  publilhing  Dr 
Tindal’s  Chrijlianity  as  old  as  the  creation  ;  for  he 
often  talked  of  another  additional  volume  00  the  fame 
fubj'A,  but  never  publifhed  it.  After  the  ceffation  of 
the  Bee,  Mr  Budgell  became  fo  involved  in  law-fuits, 
that  he  was  reduced  to  a  very  unhappy  fituation.  He 
got  himfelf  called  to  the  bar,  and  attended  for  fome 
time  in  the  courts-  of  law  ;  but  finding  himfelf  unable 
to  make  any  progrefs,  and  being  diftreftto  the  utmoft, 
he  determined  at  length  to  make  away  with  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1736,  he  took  a  boat  at 
Somerfet-ftairs,  after  filling  his  pockets  with  ftones ; 
ordered  the  waterman  to  fhoot  the  bridge  ;  and,  while 
the  boat  wa3  going  under,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river. 
He  had  feveral  days  before  been  vifibly  diftrafted  in 
his  mind.  Upon  his  bureau  was  found  a  flip  of  paper, 
on  which  were  thefe  words: 

What  Cato  did,  and  Addifon  approv’d. 

Cannot  be  wrong. 

Jefides  the  above  works,  he  wrote  a  Tranflation  of 


Theophraftus’s  Characters.  He  was  never  married  ; 
but  left  one  natural  daughter,  who  afterwards  affirmed 
bi8  name,  and  became  an  adtrefs  in  Drury-lane.  k 

BUDINUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Sarma- 
tia  Europaea,  from  which  the  more  northern  fpring 
of  the  Boryflhenes  is  faid  to  take  its  rife,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  later  accounts. 
Now  Podolia. 

BUDNjEANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  fo  called 
front  the  name  of  their  leader,  Simon  Budnseus.  They 
not  only  denied  all  kind  of  religious  worfhip  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  but  afferted,  that  he  was  not  begotten  by  any 
extraordinary  at  of  divine  power  ;  being  born,  like 
other  men,  in  a  natural  way.  Budnseus  was  depofed 
from  his  minifterial  funtions  in  the  year  1584,  and 
publicly  excommunicated,  with  all  his  difciples  ;  but 
afterwards  abandoning  his  peculiar  fentiments,  he  was 
readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Socinian  fet. 
Crellius  aferibes  the  origin  of  the  above  opinion  to 
Adam  Neufer. 

BUDOA,  a  maritime  town  of  Dalmatia,  with  a 
bilhop’s  fee,  fubjet  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  feated 
between  the  gulf  of  Cattaro  and  the  city  of  Dulugno,. 
on  the  coaft  of  Albany  ;  and  is  an  important  fortrefs, 
where  the  Venetians  always  keep  a  ftrong  garrifon.  In 
1667,  it  fuffered  greatly  by  an  earthquake:  and  in 
1686  was  befieged  by  Soliman,  bafha  of  Scutaii  ;  but 
general  Cornaro  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege.  E. 
long.  19.  22.  N.  lat.  42.  12. 

BUDRIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Bolognefe.  The 
adjacent  fields  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  hemp, 
which  renders  the  town  of  more  confequence  than 
larger  places.  E.  long.  11.  35.  N.  lat.  44.  27. 

BUDUN,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  Ceylonefe 
gods ;  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  fupremacy, 
after  fucceffive  tranfmigration  from  the  loweft  Hate  of 
an  infeft,  through  the  various  fpecies  of  living  ani¬ 
mals.  There  have  been  three  deities  of  this  name, 
each  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  reign  as  long  as  a  bird 
removes  a  hill  of  fand,  half  a  mile  high,  and  fix  miles 
round,  by  a  Angle  grain  in  a  thoufand  years.  See 
Sakradawendra. 

BUDWEIS,  a  royal  city  of  Bohemia,  in  Germany. 
It  is  pretty  large  and  well  built,  furrounded  with  ftrong 
walls,  fortified  with  a  good  rampart,  and  might  be 
made  an  important  place.  It  was  taken  by  the  king 
of  Pruffia  in  1744,  but  he  did  not  keep  it  very  long. 
E.  long.  14.  19.  N.  lat.  42.  15. 

BUDZIAC  tartarv,  lies  on  the  rivers  Neifter,. 
Bog,  and  Nieper  ;  having  Poland  and  Ruffia  on  the 
north,  Little  Tartary  on  the  eaft,  the  black  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  Beffarabia  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
town  is  Oczakow.  It  is  fubjeft  to  Turky. 

BUENA  vista,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands, 
lying  in  N.  lat.  ij.  56.  It  is  alfo  called  Bonvi/la 
and  Bonnevue ;  but  the  firft  is- the  true  appellation, 
the  others  being  only  abbreviations  and  corruptions  of 
the  original  name,  which  fignifies  a  good prefpeft,  in¬ 
timating  the  beautiful  appearance  it  makes  to  fhips  at 
fea.  This  ifland  is  reckoned  near  20  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  is  diftinguifhed  on  the  north  fide  by  • 
a  ridge  of  white  rocks  that  bound  it.  The  coaft  that 
ftretches  eaft  and  north-weft  is  terminated  with  fundry 
banks  to  the  fea  5  but  the  interior  part  is  chiefly 
mountainous.  From  the  northern  point  there  is  a  large 
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Euenos  ridge  of  rocks  projecting  near  a  whole  league  into  the 
fea,  againft  which  the  waves  break  with  incredible 
....  fury.  Another  point  of  rocks  ftretches  into  the  fea 

on  the  fouthern  point  of  the  ifland  eaftward,  a  league 
and  a  half  beyond  that  point ;  and  in  that  bay  is  the 
belt  road  for  (hipping. 

BUENOS  ayres,  a  country  of  South  America, 
belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  This  name,  given  from  the 
pleafantncfsofthe  climate,  is  extended  to  all  that  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  Tucuman  on  the  eaft,  Paraguay  on 
the  north,,  and  Terra  Magellanica  on  the  fouth,  or  to 
the  vertex  of  that  triangular  point  of  land  which  com- 
p'ofes  South  America.  The  country  is  watered  by  the 
great  river  La  Plata  ;  firft  difcovered  in  1515  by  Juan 
Diaz  de  Solis,  who  with  two  of  his  attendants  was 
maffacred  by  the  natives  ;  and  partly  fubdued  by  Se- 
battian  Gaboto,  wh®  gave  the  great  river  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  La  Plata ,  from  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals  he  procured  from  the  inhabitants,  imagining 
them  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country,  though  in  faCft 
they  were  brought  from  Pern. —  No  country  in  the 
world  abounds  more  in  horned  cattle  and  horfes  than 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  greateft  expence  of  a  horfe 
or  cow  is  in  the  Catching  it,  and  they  are  frequently 
to  be  had  at  the  fmall  price  of  two  or  three  rials.  In 
fuch  abundance  are  thefe  ufeful  animals,  that  the  hide 
alone  is  deemed  of  any  value,  as  this  conflitutes  a  main 
article  in  the  trade  of  the  country.  All  rove  wild  in  the 
fields  ;  but  they  are  now  become  more  difficult  of  ac- 
cefs,  the  terrible  havock  made  among  them  having 
taught  the  cautious  brutes  to  keep  at  a  greater  diftance. 
All  kinds  of  fi(h  are  in  the  fame  abundance  ;  the  fruits 
produced  by  every  quarter  of  the  globe  grow  up  here 
in  the  utmoft  perfe&ion  5  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  a  finer  country  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  principal  cities  aie  Buenos  Ayres 
the  capital,  Monte  Video,  Corienteo,  and  Santa  Fe. 

Buenos-  Ayres  (Nueftra  Sennora  dc),  the  capital  of 
the  country  called  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America, 
was  founded  in  the  year  153 5,  under  the  direction 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  at  that  time  governor.  It 
ftands  on  a  point  called  Cape  Blanco,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Plata,  fronting  a  fmall  river,  on  S.  Lat.  340 
34'.  38".  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Father  Fe- 
ville.  The  fituation  is  in  a  fine  plain,  riling  by  a  gentle 
afeent  from  the  river  ;  and  truly  paradifaical,  whether 
we  regard  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  or  that  beautiful  verdure  which  overfpreads 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
have  a  profpeCt  as  far  as'  the  eye  can  reach.  The  city 
is  very  conliderable  in  extent,  containing  3000  houfes, 
inhabited  by  Spaniards  and  others  of  different  com¬ 
plexions.  The  ftreets  are  ftraight,  broad,  and  pretty 
equal  in  the  heights  and  dimenfions  of  tire  buildings  ; 
one  very  handfome  fquare  adorns  it,  the  front  being  a 
callle  in  which  the  governor  holds  his  court,  and  pre- 
iides  over  a  garrifon  of  3000  foldiers.  Moft  of  the 
buildings  are  of  chalk  or  brick,  except  the  cathedral, 
a  magnificent  ftruCture,  compofed  chiefly  of  ftone. 

BUFALMACO  (Boramico),  an  Italian  painter  ; 
the  firft  who  put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures, 
with  fentences ;  fince  followed  by  bad  matters,  but  more 
frequently  in  caricatura  engravings.  He  died  in  1 340. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  leather  prepared  from 


the  (kin  of  the  buffalo-;  which  dreffed  with  oil,  after  the  Buffalo 
manner  of  (hammy,  makes  what  we  call  buff-jkin.  This  H 
makes  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  French, Englifh,  Btlffoon» 
and  Dutch  commerce  at  Conftantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
all  along  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  fkins'of  elks,' 
oxen,  and  other  like  animals,  when  prepared  after  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  the  buffalo,  are  likewife  called 
buffs. 

Of  buff- (kin,  or  buff-leather,  are  made  a  fort  of  coats 
for  the  horfe  ox  gens  d'armes  of  France,  bandaliers,  belts, 
pouches,  and  gloves. 

In  France,  there  are  feveral  manufactories  defigned 
for  the  dreffing  of  thofe  forts  of  hides,  particularly  at 
Corbeil,  near  Paris ;  at  Niort,  at  Lyons,  at  Rone,  at 
Etanepus,  at  Cone. 

BUFFALO,  in  zoology.  See  Bos. 

BUFFET  was  anciently  a  little  apartment,  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  room  by  (lender  wooden  columns, 
for  the  difpofing  of  china,  glafs-ware,  &c. 

It  is  now  properly  a  large  table  in  a  dining-room, 
called  alfo  a  Jide-board ,  for  the  plate,  glaffes,  bottles, 
bafons,  &c.  to  be  placed  on,  as  well  for  the  fervice  of 
the  table  as  for  magnificence.  In  houfes  of  perfons  of 
diftinCtion  in  France,  the  buffet  is  a  detached  room, 
decorated  with  pictures  relative  to  the  fubjeCt,  with 
fountains,  cifterns,  and  vafes.  It  is  commonly  faced 
with  marble  or  bronze. 

BUFFIER  (Claude),  a  French  writer,  in  1661, 
became  a  Jefuit  in  1679,  an^  died  at  Paris  in  1737. 

There  are  many  woiks  of  this  author,  which  lhew  deep 
penetration  and  accurate  judgment ;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  **  Un  Cours  des  Sciences,”  &c.  that  is,  a 
Courle  of  Sciences  upon  principles  new  and  Ample,  in 
order  to  form  language,  the  underftanding,  and  the 
heart,  173  s,”  in  folio.  This  collection  includes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  “  French  grammar  upon  a  new  plan  ;  a  philofo- 
phic  and  practical  treatife  upon  eloquence  ;  an  art  of 
poetry,”  which  however  is  not  reckoned  the  bell  part 
of  this  mifcellany  ;  “  elements  of  metaphyfics  ;  an  exa¬ 
mination  into  vulgar  prejudices;  a  treatife  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  an  expofition  of  the  proofs  of  religion 
all  full  of  reflections,  juft  as  well  as  new.  He  was  the 
author  of  other  works,  in  verfe  and  profe,  of  which  no 
great  account  is  had  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his 
ttyle  in  both  is  rather  eafy  than  accurate  and  correct, 
notwithftanding  the  precepts  in  his  “  grammar,”  which 
is  really  philofophic. 

BUFFON  (Count  de).  See  Ccerc. 

BUFFOON,  a  droll,  ormimic,  who  diverts  the  public 
by  liis  pleafantries  and  follies.  Menage,  after  Salmafius, 
derives  the  word  from  buff  ;  a  name  given  to  thofe  who 
appeared  .on  the  Roman  theatre  with  their  checks 
blown  up ;  that,  receiving  blows  thereon,  they  might 
make  the  greater  noife,  and  fet  the  people  a  laughing. 

Others,  as  Rhodiginus,  makes  the  origin  of  buffoon¬ 
ery  more  venerable;  deriving  it  from  a  feaft  inftituted 
in  Attica  by  K.  EriCtheus,  called  buphonia. 

Buffoons  are  the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  find 
denominated  feurra,  gelaftani ,  mimilogi ,  miniflclU,  goli - 
ardi,  jaculatores ,  &c.  whole  chief  feene  is  laid  at  the 
tables  of  great  men.  Gallienu3  never  fat  down  to 
meat  without  a  fecond  table  of  buffoons  by  him  ;  Til- 
lemont  alfo  renders  pantomimes  by  buffoons.  In  which 
fenfehe  obferves,  the  (hows  of  the  buffoons  were  taken 
5  D  2  away 
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Sufonia  away  by  Domitian,  reftored  by  Nerva,  and  finally  abo¬ 
il  lifhed  by  Trajan. 

ug'  .  BUFONIA,  toad-grass  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2  2d  order? 
Caryophyllex.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  berry  is  monofpermous.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  tenuifolia,  a  native  of  Britain. 

BUFONITA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  toad-ftone. 
This  has  been  received  not  only  among  the  lift  of  na¬ 
tive  ftones  by  the  generality  of  author*,  but  even  has 
held  a  place  among  the  gems,  and  is  ftill  worn  in  rings 
by  fome  people  ;  though  undoubtedly  it  is  an  extraneous 
fofiil.  There  has  been  a  ftrong  opinion  in  the  world, 
that  it  was  found  in  the  head  of  an  old  toad ;  and 
that  this  animal  voided  it  at  the  mouth,  on  being  put 
On  a  red  cloth.  The  general  ccjour  of  the  bufonitae  is 
a  deep  dufky  brown  ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  this  re- 
ipedt  in  feveral  fpecimens,  fome  of  which  are  quite  black, 
qthers  of  an  extremely  pale,  Ample  brown,  a  chefnut 
colour,  liver  colour,  black,  grey,  or  whitifh.  The  bu- 
fonitx  are  ufually  found  immerfed  in  beds  of  ftone ; 
and  fo  little  doubt  is  there  of  what  they  have  originally 
been,  viz.  the  petrified  teeth  of  the  lupus  pifeis,  or 
wolf-fiih,  that  part  of  the  jaw  of  the  fifh  has  fometimes 
been  found  with  the  teeth  petrified  in  it.  The  bufo¬ 
nitae  are  faid  to  be  cordial  and  aftringent  :  many  other 
fanciful  virtues  are  aferibed  to  them,  which  the  prefent 
pradtice  has  rejected. 

BUG,  or  bugg,  in  zoology,  the  Englilh  name  of 
a  fpecies  of  cimex.  See  Cimex. 

Cbeapy  eafy ,  and  clean  mixture  fir  effectually  dejlroy- 
iyig  Buggs.  Take  of  the  higheft  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 

{  viz.  lamp-fpiri  ts )  that  will  burn  all  away  dry,  and  leave 
not  the  lcaft  moifture  behind  it,  half  a  pint;  new  diftil- 
Led  oil,  or  fpirit,  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint :  mix  them 
together;  and  break  into  it,  in  fmall  bits,  half  an  ounce 
of  camphire,  which  will  diflblve  it  in  a  few  minutes : 
fliake  them  well  together  ;  and  with  a  piece  of  fponge, 
or  a  brulh  dipt  in  lotne  of  it,  wet  very  well  the  bed  or 
furniture  wherein  thofe  vermin  harbour  and  breed,  and 
it  will  infallibly  kill  and  deftroy  both  them  and  their 
nits,  although  they  fwarm  ever  fo  much.  But  then  the 
bed  and  furniture  mull  be  well  and  thoroughly  wet  with 
i.t  (the  dull  upon  them  being  firft  brulhed  and  (hook  off), 
by  which  means  it  will  neither  foil,  ftain,  nor  in  the 
leaft  hurt,  the  fineft  filk  or  damafk  bed  that  is.  The 
quantity  here  ordered  of  this  mixture  (that  cofts  but 
about  a  {hilling)  will  rid  any  one  bed  whatever,  tho’  it 
fwarms  with  buggs*  If  any  buggs  fliould  happen  to  ap¬ 
pear  after  once  ufing  it,  it  will  only  be  for  want  of  well 
wetting  the  lacing,  Sec.  of  the  bed,  or  the  folding  of  the 
linens  or  curtains  near  the  rings,  or  the  joints  or  holes 
in  and  about>the  bed  or  head-board,  wherein  the  bugs 
and  nits  neftle  and  breed;  and  then  their  being  wetted 
all  again  with  more  of  the  fame  mixture,  which  dries  in 
as  fall  as  you  ufe  it,  pouring  fome  of  it  into  the  joints 
and  holes  where  the  brulh  or  fponge  cannot  reach,  wifi" 
never  fail  abfolutely  to  deftroy  them  all.  Some  beds 
t-hat  have  much  wood-work  can  hardly  be  thoroughly 
cleared  without  being  firft  taken  down;. but  others  that 
can  be  drawn  out,  or  that  yon  can  get  well  behind,  to 
be  done  as  it  fhould  be,  may.  The  fmell  this'  mixture 
occafions  will  be  all  gone  in  two  or  three  days  ;  which 
yet  is  very  wholefome,  and  to  many  people  agreeable. 


Remember  always  to  lhake  the  mixture  together  very  Bugcy 
well,  whenever  you  ufe  it,  which  mull  be  in  the  day-  H 
time,  not  by  candle-light,  left  the  fubtlety  of  the  mix-  u^gry‘ 

ture  fhould  catch  the  flame  as  you  are  ufing  it,  and  oc- 
cafion  damage.  f 

Early  in  the  fpring,  even  in  February,  the  larva  of 
thefe  creatures  begins  to  burft  from  the  egg  ;  and  it  is 
at  this  feafon  that  attention  is  fo  very  requifite.  The 
bed  ought  to  be  ftripped  of  all  its  furniture  ;  which 
fhould  be  wafhed,  and  even  boiled,  if  linen  ;  if  fluff,  it 
fhould  be  hot-preffed.  The  bed-ftead  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  pieces,  dulled,  and  wafhed  with  fpirit  cf  wine 
in  the  joints;  for  in  thofe  parts  the  females  lay  their  eggs. 

This  done,  the  joints,  crevices,  cavities,  See.  fhould  be 
well  filled  with  the  bell  foft  foap  mixed  with  verdi¬ 
gris  and  Scots  fnuff.  Oh  this  fubftance  the  larva,  if 
any  efcape  the  cleanfing,  or  any,  which  is- common  in 
old  houfes,  creep  into  the  bedftead,  will  feed  at  firft, 
and  of  courfe  be  deftroyed  :  this  laft  will  effedl  the  pur- 
pofe  in  houfes  where  thefe  vermin  are  not  fo  numerous, 
by  repeating  the  operation  every  three  months.—  Pro- 
feflb-r  Kalm  f  mentions,  that,  from  repeated  trials,  he  4  Travels 
has  been  convinced  that  fuiphur,  if  it  be  properly  em-  America.- 
ployed,  entirely  deilroys  bugs  and  their  eggs  in  beds 
or  walls,  though  they  were  ten  times  more  numerous 
than  the  ants  on  an  ant-hill.  His  tranflator,  Dr  For- 
fter,  adds,  that  a  ft  ill  more  effectual  remedy  is,  towafh 
all  the  infedted  furniture  with  a  folution  of  arfenic. 

See  further  the  article  Cimicifuga. 

BUGEY,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on  the  eaft 
by  Savoy,  on  the  weft  by  Breffe,  on  the  fouth  by  Dau- 
phiny,  and  on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Gex  and 
the  Franche  Compte.  It  is  about  40  miles  long  and  . 

25  broad.  Though  it  is  a  country  full  of  hills  and  ri¬ 
vers,  yet  it  is  fertile  in  fome  places,  the  rivers  abound 
with  trouts,  and  there  are  plenty  of  all  forts  of  game. 

The  chief  places  are  Belley  the  capital,  Seifel,  St  Ram¬ 
bert,  Fort  l’Eclufe,  and  Chateau- Neuf. 

BUGGERS,  Bulgarii,  anciently  fignifiedakind  ofhe- 
retics,  otherwife  called  Paterini,  Catbari,  andAlbigenfes.  - 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  Beugres,  and 
that  from  Bougria  or  Bulgaria,  the  country  where 
they  chiefly  appeared.  Among  other  errors,  they  held, 
that  men  ought  to  believe  no  feripture  but  the  New 
Teftament  ;  that  baptifm  was  not  neceffary  to  infants; 
that  hufbands  who  converfed  with  their  wives  could 
not  be  faved ;  and  that  an  oath  was  abfolutely  un¬ 
lawful.  They  were  ftrenuoufly  refuted  by  Fr.  Ro¬ 
bert,  a  Dominican,  furuamed  the  Bugger,  as  having 
formerly  made  profeffion  of  this  herefy. 

The  Buggers  are  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  under  the  name  of  Bugares , 

Circa  dies  autem  illos  invaluit  heeretica  pravitas  eorum 
qui  vulgariter  dicuntur  Paterini  Bugares,  de  quorum 
errorbus  malo  tacere  quatn  loqui. 

Bugger,  or  Buggerer,  came  afterwards  to  be 
tried  for  a  Sodomite  ;  it  being  one  of  the  imputations 
.aid,  right  or  wrong,  on  the  Bulgarian  heretics,  that 
they  taught,  or  at  leaft  pra&ifed,  this-  abominable 
crime. 

Bugger  (Bulgarins)  is  alfo  a  denomination  given 
to  ufurers  ;  ufury  being  a  vice  to  which  the  fame  he¬ 
retics  are  faid  to  have  been  much  add  idled. 

BUGGERY,  or  Sodomy,  is  defined  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  to  be  a  carnal  copulation  againft  nature,  ei¬ 
ther 
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,  Bugia  ther  by  a  confufion  of  fpecies,  that  is  to  fay,  either  a 
Bu'Idin  ma°  °r  woman  a  brute  beaft  ;  or  fexes,  as  a  man 

.  Ul  ^ 1  °  with  a  man,  or  a  man  unnaturally  with  a  woman.  It 
is  faid  this  fin  againft  God  and  nature  was  firfl  brought 
intojEngland  by  the  Lombards.  As  to  its  punilhment, 
the  voiee  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  and  the  exprefs  law 
[  f  Levit.  xx.  of  Godfi,  determine  it  to  be  capital.  Of  this  we  have 
14-  a  fignal  inftance,  long  before  the  Jewifti  difpenfation, 
by  the  deftrurition  of  two  cities  by  fire  from  heaven  ;  fo 
that  this  is  an  univerfal,  not  merely  a  provincial,  pre¬ 
cept.  Our  ancient  law,  in  fome  mealure,  imitated 
this  punifhment,  by  commanding  fuch  mifcreants  to  be/ 
burnt  to  death  ;  though  Fleta  fays,  they  Ihould  be  bu¬ 
ried  alive  j  either  of  which  puniihments  was  indifferent¬ 
ly  ufed  for  this  crime  among  the  ancient  Gotli3.  But 
now  the  general  punifhment  of  all  felonies  is  the  fame, 
namely,  by  hanging  :  and  this  offence  (being  in  the 
times  of  Popery  only  fubject  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfures) 
was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  ftatute 
25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  revived  and  confirmed  by  5  Eliz. 
C.  17.  And  the  rule  of  law  herein  is,  that,  if  both 
parties  are  arrived  at  the  years  of  difcretion,  agentes  et 
confeniientes  pari  poena  pleBantur,  “  both  are  liable  to 
the  fame  punifhment.” 

BUGIA,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  in 
Africa.  It  is  almoft  fuirounded  with  mountains;  and 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  Benijubar,  Auraz,  and  La- 
bez.  Thefe  mountains  are  peopled  with  the  moil  an¬ 
cient  Arabs,  Moors,'  or  Saracens.  The  province  is 
very  fertile  in  corn. 

Bugia,  by  the  Africans  called  Bugeiah,  a  maritime 
town  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  once 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  Saida  of  Strabo,  built  by  the  Romans;  It 
hath  a  handfome  port  formed  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
running  into  the  fea;  a  great  part  of  whofe  promontory 
was  formerly  faced  with  a  wall  of  hewn,  ftone;  where 
was  likewife  an  aqueduft,  which  fupplied  the  port  with 
water,  difcharging  it  into  a  capacious  bafon  ;  all  which 
now  lie  in  ruins.  The  city  itfelf  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  large  one,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  that 
looks  towards  the  north- eaft;  a  great  part  of  whofe 
"  walls  run  up  quite  to.  the  top  of  it ;  where  there  is  al- 
fo  a  caftle  that  commands  the  whole  town,  befides  two 
others  at  the  bottom,  built  for  a  fecurity  to  the  port. 
The  inhabitants  drive  a  confideiable  trade  in  plough- 
fliares,  mattocks,  and  other  iron  tools,  which  they  ma¬ 
nufacture  from  the  neighbouring  mines.  The  towp  is 
watered  by,  a  large  river,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Nafava  of 
Ptolemy.  The  place  is  populous,  and  hath  a  confide- 
rable  market  for  iron  work,  oil,  and  wax,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  is  no  fooner  over 
than  the  whole  place  is  in  an  uproar,  fo  that  the  day 
feldom  concludes  without  fome  flagrant  inftance  of  bar¬ 
barity.  E.  Long.  4.  N.  Lat.  35.  30. 

BUGIE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  weftern 
ftiore  of  the  Red  Sea  almoft  oppofite  to  Ziden,  the  port- 
town  to  Mecca,  and  about  100  miles  weft,  of  it.  E. 
Long.  36.  N.  Lat.  22.  15. 
i‘  BUGLE;  in  botany.  See  Ajuga. 

BUGLOSS;  in  botany.  See  Anchusa. 

Vipers  Bugloss,  in  botany.  See  Echium. 

BUILDING,  a  fabric  erefted  by  art,  either  for  de¬ 
votion,  magnificence,  or  conveniency. 

Building  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  art  of  conftrufting  and 


raifing  an  edifice  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  comprehends  as  Building 
well  the  expences  as  the  invention  and  execution  of  the  . 

defign.  See  Architecture.  ,Buk^na' 

The  modern  buildings  are  much  more  commodious, 
as  well  as  beautiful,  than  thofe  of  former  times.  Of 
old  they  ufed  to  dwell  in  houfes,  moll  of  them  with  a 
blind  ftair-cafe,  low  ceilings,  and  dark  windows  ;  the 
rooms  built  at  random,  without  any  thing  of  contri¬ 
vance,  and  often  with  fteps  from  one  to  another  ;  fo 
that  one  would  think  the  people  of  former  ages  were 
afraid  of  light  and  frefii  air ;  whereas  the  genius  of 
our  time3  is  altogether  foi  light  ftair-cafes,  fine  falh- 
windows,  and  lofty  ceilings.  And  fuch  has  been  our 
builders  induftry  in  point  of  compadlnefs  and  unifor¬ 
mity,  that  a  iioufe  after  the  new  way  will  afford,  on 
the  fame  quantity  of  ground,  almoft.  double  the  con¬ 
veniences  which  could  be  had  from  an  old  one. 

By  a£l  11  Geo.  I.  and  4  Geo.  III.  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  building  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality, 
and  in  other  places  therein  fpecified,  party  walls  are 
required  to  be  ere&ed  of  brick  or  ftone,  which  fiiall 
be  two  bricks  and  a  half  thiek  in  the  cellar,  two  bricks 
thick  upwards  to  the  garret  floor,  &c.  and  other  limi¬ 
tations  are  ena&ed  refpedling  the  difpofition  of  the 
timbers,  &c.  And  every  building  is  to  be  furveyed ; 
and  the  perfon  who  offends  againft  the  ftatute  in  any 
of  the  particulars  recited,  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  250 1. 
to  be  levied  by  warrant  of  juftices  of  the  peace.  The 
other  principal  ftatutes  relating  to  building  are  19  - 
Gar.  II.  c.  3.  22  Car.  II.  c.  11.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  35EI1Z. 
c.  6.  6  Ann.  c.  31,.  7  Ann.  c.  17.33  Ge0*  c.  3°» 
and  6  Geo.  III.  c.  37. 

Building  of  Ships.  See  Ship-building. 

BUILTH,  or  Bealt,  a  town  of  South- Wales  in 
Brecknockftiire,  pleafantly  feated  on  the  river  Wye, 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  that  leads  into 
Radnorftiire.  W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  52.  8. 

BUIS,  a  territory  of  France,  in  Dauphiny.  It  is  a 
fma-11  mountainous  country,  but  pretty  fertile;  and  Buis 
and  Nions  are  the  principal  places. 

BUKARI,  a  final!  well-built  town  of  Hungarian 
Dalmatia,  fituated  on  the  Golfo  di  Bikeriza,  in  E. 

Long.  20.  53.  N.  Lat.  45,  20. 

BUKHARIA,  a  general  name  for  all  that  vaft  trail 
of  land  lying  between  Karazm  and  the  great  Kobi,  or 
fandy  defart  bordering  on  China.  It  derives  its  name  of 
Bukharia  from -the  mogul  word  Bukhar,  which  figni- 
fies  a  learned  man  ;  it  being  formerly  the  cuftom  for 
thofe  who  wanted  inllruction  in  the  languages  and 
fciences  to  go  into  Bukharia.  Hence  this  name  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  given  to  itfiy  the  Mogul,  who  un¬ 
der  Jenghiz  Khan  conquered  the  country.  It  is  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  called  by  the  Arabs  Manuaralnahr, 
which  is  little  other  than  a  tranflation  of  the  word 
Tranfoxana ,  the  name  formerly  given  to  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces. 

This  region  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Buk¬ 
haria. 

Great  Bukharia  (which  feema  to  comprehend  the  >- 
Sogdiana  and  Baftriana  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  with  their  dependencies)  is  fituated  between 
the  34th  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  76th  and  qid  degrees  of  eaft  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sir,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  .the  dominions  of  the  Ehiths  or  Kalmucks; 

the 
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-Bukharia.  the  kingdom  of  Kajkgar  in  Little  Bukharia,  on  the 
*” '  "  v  eaft ;  by  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul  and  Per- 
fia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  country  of  Karazm  on 
the  weft :  being  about  770  miles  long  from  weft  to 
eaft,  and  730  miles  broad  from  fouth  to  north.  It  is 
an  exceeding  rich  and  fertile  country  $  the  mountains 
abound  with  the  richeft  mihes ;  the  valleys  are  of  an 
aft  on  idling  fertility  in  all  forts  of  fruit  and  pulfe  ;  the 
fields  are  covered  with  grafs  the  height  of  a  man  ;  the 
rivers  abound  with  excellent  fifh  ;  and  wood,  which  is 
fcarce  over  all  Grand  Tartary,  is  here  in  great  plenty. 
But  all  thefe  benefits  are  of  little  ufe  to  the  Tartar  in¬ 
habitants,  who  are  naturally  fo  lazy,  that  they  would 
rather  go  rob  and  kill  their  neighbours,  than  apply 
themfelves  to  improve  the  benefits  which  nature  fo  li¬ 
berally  offers  them.  This  country  is  divided  into  three 
large  provinces,  viz.  Bukharia  proper,  Samarcand,  and 
Balk ;  each  of  which  generally  has  its  proper  khan. 
The  province  of  Bukharia  proper  is  the  molt  weftern 
of  the  three  ;  having  on  the  weft  Karazm,  on  the 
north  a  defert  called  by  the  Arabs  Gaznah ,  on  the  eaft 
the  province  of  Samarcand,  and  on  the  fouth  the  river 
Amu.  It  may  be  about  390  miles  long,  and  320 
broad.  The  towns  are  Bokhara,  Zam,  Wardanli,  Ka¬ 
rakul,  Siunjbala,  Karihi,  Zarjui,  Nerfem,  Karmina, 
&c. 

Little  Bukharia  is  fo  called,  not  becaufe- it  is  lefs  in 
dimenfion8  than  the  other,  for  in  reality  It  is  larger  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  to  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  cities,  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  See.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by -defarts  ;  it  has  on  the  weft,  Great  Bukha¬ 
ria  ;  on  the  north,  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks;  on 
the  eaft,  that  of  the  Moguls  fubjedt  to  China  ;  on  the 
fouth,  Thibet,  . and  the  north- weft  corner  of  China.  It 
is  fituated  between  the  93d  and  1 18th  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  350.  30'.  and  450  of  north  la¬ 
titude  ;  being  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  850 
miles,  and  in  breadth  from  north  t®  fouth  580 :  but  if 
its  dimenfions  be  taken  according  to  its  femicircular 
courfe  from  the  fouth  to  the  north-eaft,  its  length  will 
be  12QO  miles.  It  is  fufficiently  populous  and  fertile; 
but  the  great  elevation  of  its  land,  joined  to  the  height 
of  the  mountains  which  bound  it  in  feveral  parts,  par¬ 
ticularly  towards  the  fouth,  renders  it  much  colder 
than  from  its  fituatjon  might  naturally  be  expedted. 
It  is  very  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  filver ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  reap  little  benefit  by  them,  becaufe  neither 
the  Eluths  nor  Kalmucks,  who  are  mailers  of  the 
country,  nor  the  Bukhars,  care  to  work  in  them.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  they  gather  abundance  of  gold  from  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
in  the  fpring  ;  and  from  hence  come3  all  that  gold  dull 
which  the  Bukhars  carry  into  India,  China,  and  Sibe¬ 
ria.  Much  inulk  is  likewife  found  in  this  country  ; 
and  all  forts  of  precious  ftones,  even  diamonds;  but 
the  inhabitants  have  not  the  art  of  either  cutting  or 
polifhing  them. 

The  inhabitants  both  of  Great  and  Little  Bukharia, 
are  generally  thofe  people  called  Bukhars.  They  are 
commonly  fun-burned  and  black-haired  ;  although  fome 
of  them  are  very  fair,  handfome,  and  well  made.  They 
do  not  want  politenefs,  and  are  addicted  to  commerce; 
which  they  carry-on  with  China,  the  Indies,  Perfia,  and 
R.ufiia  ;  but  thofe  who  deal  with  them  will  be  fure  of 
being  over-reached,  if  they  do  not  take  great  care.  The 


habits  of  the  men  differ  very  little  from  thofe  of  the 
Tartars.  Their  girdles  arc  like  thofe  of  the  Poles. 
The  garments  of  the  women  differ  in  nothing  from 
'thofe  of  the  men,  and  are  commonly  quilted  with  cot¬ 
ton.  They  wear  bobs  in  their  ears,  12  inches  long ; 
part  and  twifl;  their  hair  in  treffes,  which  they  lengthen 
with  black  ribbands  embroidered  with  gold  or  iilver, 
and  with  great  taffels  of  filk  and  -filver,  which  hang 
down  to  their  heels  ;  three  other  tufts  of  a  fmaller  fize 
cover  their  breafts.  Both  fexes  carry  about  with  them 
prayers  written  by  their  priefts,  which  they  keep  in  a 
fmall  leathern  purfe  by  way  of  relics.  The  girls,  and 
fome  of  the  women,  tinge  their  nails  red  withthe  juice  of 
an  herb  called  by  them  kenai  they  dry  and  pulverize  it; 
then  mixing  it  with  powder-alum,  expofe  it  in  the  air 
for  24  hours  before  they  ufe  it,  and  the  colour  lafts  a 
long  time.  Both  fexes  wear  dole  breeches,  and  boots 
of  Rufiia  leather,  very  light,  and  without  heels,  or 
leather  foies ;  putting  on  galloches,  or  high-heeled  flip¬ 
pers  like  the  Turks,  when  they  go  abroad.  They  wear 
alfo  the  fame  fort  of  bonnets  and  covering  for  the  head  ; 
only  the  women  fet  off  theirs  with  trinkets,  fmall  piece* 
of  money,  and  Chinefe  pearls.  Wives  are  diftinguilhed 
from  maids  by  a  long  piece  of  linen  worn  under  their 
bonnets ;  which  folding  round  the  neck,  they  tie  in  a 
knot  behind,  fo  that  one  end  of  it  hangs  down  to  the 
waift. 

The  Bukhar  houfes  are  of  ftone,  and  pretty  good  ; 
but  their  moveables conlill  moftly  of  fome  China  tiunks 
plated  with  iron.  Upon  thefe,  in  the  day-time,  they 
fpread  the  quilts  they  have  made  ufe  of  at  night,  and 
cover  them  with  a  cotton  carpet  of  various  colours. 
They  have  likewife  a  curtain  fprigged  with  flowers  and 
various  figures  ;  alfo  a  fort  of  bedilead  half  a  yard  high, 
and  four  yards  long,  which  is  hidden  in  the  day-time 
with  a  carpet.  They  are  very  neat  about  their  victuals; 
which  are  dreffed  in  the  mailer’s  chamber  by  his  flaves, 
whom  the  Bukhars  either  take  or  buy  from  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  Kalmucks,  or  other  neighbours.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  there  are  in  the  chamber,  according  to  the  large- 
nefs  of  the  family,  feveral  iron  pots,  let  in  a  kind  of 
range  near  a  chimney.  Some  have  little  ovens,  made, 
like  the  reft  of  the  walls,  with  a  ftiff  clay  or  bricks.- 
Their  utenfils  confift  of  fome  plates  and  porringer* 
made  of  Cagua  wood -or  of  China,  and  fome  copper 
veffels.  A  piece  of  coloured  calico  fervesthem  iuilead 
of  a  table-cloth  and  napkins.  They  ufe  neither  chairs 
nor  tables,  knives  nor  forks  ;  but  fit  crofs- legged  on 
the  ground  ;  and  the  meat  being  ferved  up,  they  pull 
it  to  pieces  with  their  fingers.  Their  fpoons  refembJe 
our  wooden  ladles.  Their  ufual  food  is  minced  meats, 
of  which  they  make  pies  of  the  form  of  a  half-  moon  ; 
thefe  ferve  for  provision  when  the  Bukhars  go  long 
journeys,  efpecially  in  winter.  They  carry  them  in  a 
bag,  having  iirft  expofed  them  to  the  froft ;  and  when 
boiled  in  water,  they  make  very  good  broth.  Tea  is 
their  common  drink,  of  which  they  have  a  black  fort 
prepared  with  milk,  fait,  and  butter  ;  eating  bread  with 
it,  when  they  have  any. 

As  the  Bukhars  buy  their  wive9,  paying  for  them 
more  or  lefs  according  to  their  handfomenefs  ;  fo  the 
fureil  way  to  be  rich  is  to  have  many  daughters.  The 
perfons  to  be  married  mull  not  fee  or  fpeak  to  each 
other  from  the  time  of  their  contrail  to  the  day  of 
marriage.  This  is  celebrated  with  three  days  fealting, 

as 
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Bukharia  as  they  do  great  annual  feftivals.  The  evening  before 
1  J  the  wedding,  a  company  of  young  girls  meet  at  the 

bride’s  houfe,  and  divert  themfelves  till  midnight,  play¬ 
ing,  dancing,  and  finging.  Next  morning  the  guefts 
affemble,  and  help  her  to  prepare  for  the  ceremony. 
Then,  notice  being  given  to  the  bridegroom,  he  ar¬ 
rives  foon  after,  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  of  his 
relations  and  friends-  Thefe  are  followed  by  forne 
playing  on  flutes,  and  by  an  Abus  (a  kind  of  prieft), 
who  fings,  while  he  beats  two  little  timbrels.  The 
bridegroom  then  makes  a  horfe-race;  which  being  end¬ 
ed,  he  diftributes  the  prizes,  fix,  eight,  or  twelve,  in 
number,  according  to  his  ability.  They  confift  of  da- 
niaflcs,  fables,  fox-lkins,  calico,  or  the  like.  The  par¬ 
ties  do  not  fee  each  other  while  the  marriage  ceremo¬ 
ny  is  performing,  but  anfvver  at  a  diftance  to  the  que- 
ftions  allied  by  the  prieft.  As  foon  as  it  is  over,  the 
bridegroom  returns  home  with  his  company  ;  and  after 
dinner  carries  them  to  the  bride’s  houfe,  and  obtains 
leave  to  fpeak  to  her.  This  done,  he  goes  back,  and 
returns  again  in  the  evening,  when  he  finds  her  in  bed  ; 
and,  in  prefence  of  all  the  women,  lays  himfelf  down 
by  her  in  his  cloaths,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
.fame  farce  is  adted  for  three  days  fucceffively  ;  but  the 
third  night  he  paffes  with  her  entirely,  and  the  next  day 
carries  her  home. 

Although  the  prevailing  religion  throughout  all 
Little  Bukharia  is  the  Mahometan,  yet  all  others  en¬ 
joy  a  perfect  toleration.  The  Bukhars  fay  that  God 
firft  communicated  the  koran  to  mankind  by  Mofes 
and  the  prophets  ;  that  afterwatds  Mahomet  explained, 
and  drew  a  moral  from  it,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
receive  and  pradlife.  They  hold  Chrift  to  be  a  prophet, 
but  have  no  notion  of  his  fufferings.  Yet  they  believe 
in  the  refurredtion,  but  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  any 
mortal  (hall  be  eternally  damned :  on  the  contrary,  they 
believe,  that  as  the  daemons  led  them  into  fin,  fo  the 
punifliment  will  fall  on  them.  They  believe  moreover, 
that  at  the  laft  day  every  thing  but  God  will  be  an¬ 
nihilated  5  and,  confequently,  that  all  creatures,  the 
devils,  angels,  and  Chrift  himfelf,  will  die.  Likewife, 
tfiat,  after  the  refurredtion,  all  men,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  eledt,  will  be  purified  or  cliaftifedby  fire,  everyone 
according  to  his  fins,  which  will  be  weighed  in  the  ba¬ 
lance.  They  fay  there  will  be  eight  different  paradifes 
for  the  good  and  ftven  hells,  where  finners  are  to  be 
purified  by  fire:  that  thofe  who  will  fuffer  moft,  are 
liars,  cheats,  and  others  of  that  kind  :  that  the  eledt 
who  do  not  feel  the  fire  will  be  chofen  from  the  good  ; 
viz.  one  out  of  100  men,  and  one  out  of  1000  women; 
which  little  troop  will  be  carried  into  one  of  the  para¬ 
difes,  where  they  fhall  enjoy  all  manner  of  felicity,  till 
it  fhall  pleafe  God  to  create  a  new  world.  It  is  a  fin, 
according  to  them,,  to  fay,  that  God  is  in  heaven. 
God,  fay  they,  is  every  where  y  and  therefore  it  dero¬ 
gates  from  his  omniprefence,  to  fay  that  be  is  confined 
to  any  particular  place.  They  keep  an  annual  fall  of 
30  days,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft,  during  which  time  they  tafte  nothing  all  day;  but 
eat  twice  in  the  night,  at  fun-let  and  midnight ;  nor 
do  they  drink  any  thing  but  tea,  all  ftrong  liquors  be¬ 
ing  forbidden.  Whoever  tranfgreffes  thefe  ordinances 
is  obliged  to  emancipate  his  moft*valuable  Have,  or  to 
give  an  entertainment  to  60  people :  he  is  likewife  to 
receive  85,ftrokes  on  the.  back  with  a  leathern  ftrap 


called  dura.  The  common  people,  however,  do  not 
obferve  this  faft  exaftiy,  and  workmen  are  allowed  to 
eat  in  the  day-time.  The  Bukhars  fay  prayers  five 
times  a- day;  before  morning,  towards  noon,  afternoon, 
at  fun-fet,  and  in  the  third  hour  of  the  night. 

Jenghis  Khan,  who  conquered  both  the  Bukharias 
from  the  Arabs,  left  the  empire  of  them  to  his  fon  Ja- 
gatay  Khan.  He  died  in  the  year  1240,  and  left  the 
government  to  his  fon  Kara  ICulaku,  and  of  Little 
Bukharia  to  another  called  Amu l  Khoja  Khan.  A  long 
fucceflion  of  khans  is  enumerated  in  each  of  thefe  fa¬ 
milies,  but  their  hiftory  contains  no  interefting  parti¬ 
culars.  They  are  long  fince  extineft,  and  the  Kalmuck 
Tartars  are  mailers  of  the  country. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology,  the  eighth 
month  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  and  the  fecond  of  the  civil, 
year ;  it  has  fince  been  called  Marjhevan ,  and  anfwers 
to  our  Oftober. 

BUL  AC,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fituated  on  the  eaftern 
fhore  of  the  river  Nile,  about  two  miles  weft  of  Grand 
Cairo,  of  which  it  is  the  port  town,  and  contains  about 
4000  families.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  as  all  the 
veffcls  going  up  and  down  the  Nile  make  fome  flay 
here.  It  is  alfo  at  this  place  that  they  cut  the  banks 
of  the  river  every  year,  in  order  to  fill  their  canals  and 
overflow  the  neighbouring  grounds,  without  which  the 
foil  would  produce  neither  grain  nor  herbage.  E.  Long. 
32.  N.  Lat.  30. 

BULAFO,  a  mufical  inftrument,  confifting  of  fe- 
veral  pipes  of  wood  tied  together  with  thongs  of  lea¬ 
ther,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmall  interftice  between  each  pipe. 
It  is  ufed  by  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

BULARCHUS,  a  Greek  painter;  the  firft  who  in- 
troduced  (among  the  Greeks  at  leaft)  different  colours 
in  the  fame- pitture.  He  flouriftied  740  B.  C. 

BULB,  in  the  anatomy  of  plants,  a  kind  of  large 
bud,  generally  produced  under  the  ground,  upon  or- 
near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  plants,  hence  deno¬ 
minated  bulbous. 

A  bulb  is  defined  by  Linnasus  to  be  a  fpecies  of  hy- 
bernaculum,  produced  upon  the  defeending  caudex  or. 
root ;  confifting  of  ftipulas,  petioli,  the  rudiments  of 
the  former  leaves,  and  feales  or  bark. 

To  elucidate  this  definition,  it  is  proper,  to  remark, 
that  every  bud  contains,  in  miniature  or  embryo,  a 
plant,  in  every  refpeft  fimilar  to  the  parent  plant  upon 
which  it  is  feated.  Plants  therefore  are  perpetuated 
in  the  buds,  as  well  as  in  the  feeds ;  and  the  fpecies- 
may  be  renewed  with  equal  efficacy  in  either  way. 

The  tender  rudiments  of  the  future  vegetable  of 
which  the  bud  is  compofed,  are  inclofed,  and  during, 
the  feverities  of  winter  defended  from. cold  and  other 
external  injuries,  by  a  hard  bark  or  rind  which  gene¬ 
rally  confifts  of  a  number  of  feales  placed  over  each  o- 
ther  like  tiles,  and  fattened  together  by  means  of  a  te¬ 
nacious,  refinous,  and  frequently  odoriferous,  fubflance. 
Thus  defended,  the  buds  remain  upon  different  parts  of 
the  mother  plant,  till  the  enfuing  fpring ;  and  are, 
therefore,  with  great  propriety,  denominated  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  the  hybernaculum  or  winter-quarters  of  the  future 
vegetable. 

With  refpeft  to  their  place,  buds  are  fituated  either 
upon  the  ftem  and  branches,  or  upon  the  roots  :  the 
former  are  ft y led  gemma,  or  buds  properly  fo  called  4 
but  as  they  fubfift  feveral  years  by  their  roots,  may  be 
0  furnilhed' 
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furnifhed  with  the  other  fpecies  of  hybtrnacidum ,  called  perifh,  and  (hrink  up  into  fo  tnany  dry  fkins ;  betwixt  Bnlbreafti 
bulbs,  which,  according  to  the  definition,  are  feated  which,  and  in  their  centre,  are  formed  other  leaves  and  nuR1 
upon  the  descending  caudex  or  root.  {hells,  and  thus  the  bulb  is  perpetuated.  Bulgar 

Again,  trees  which  are  perennial,  with  a  woody  and  What  has  been  faid  of  the  defcent  of  roots  by  the 
durable  Hem  or  trunk,  have  generally  proper  buds  or  finking  of  the  ftalk,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
gemmae,  but  no  bulbs.  pearance  of  certain  roots;  as  of  valerian,  plantago  ma¬ 

in  bulbous  plants,  as  the  tulip,  onion,  or  lily,  what  jor,  and  devil’s-bit,  in  which  the  lower  part  appears 
we  generally  call  the  root ,  is  in  fa&  a  bulb  or  hyberna-  bitten  or  chopped  off.  In  thefe  the  lower  part  rot- 
:mbryo  or  fu-  ting  off  as  the  upper  defcends,  the  living  remainder 
becemes  flumped,  or  feems  bitten. 

All  bulbous  roots,  fays  the  learned  Dr  Grew  in  his 
anatomy  of- plants,  may  be  confidered  as  hermaphrodite 
roots,  or  root  and  trunk  both  together1:  for  the  ra¬ 
dicles  or  firings  only  are  abfolute  roots;  the  bulb  ac¬ 
tually  containing  thofe  parts  which  fpringing  up  make 
the  body,  or  leaves  of  the  plant  ;  fo  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  large  bud  under  ground. 

Bulbous  roots  are  faid  to  be  folid,  when  compofed 


culum,  which  inclofes  and  fecures  the 
ture  fhoot. 

At  the  lower  part  of  this  bulb  may  be  obferved  a 
flefhy  knob  or  tubercle,  from  whence  proceed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fibres  or  threads.  This  knob,  with  the  fibres 
attached  to  and  hanging  from  it,  is,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  true  root ;  the  upper  part  being  only  the 
cradle  or  nurfery  of  the  future  flem,  which  after  the 
bulb  has  repaired  a  certain  number  of  times,  it  pe- 
rifhes  ;  buf  not  till  it  has  produced  at  its  fides  a  num¬ 


ber  of  fmaller  bulbs  or  fuckers  for  perpetuating  the  of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter:  tunicated,  when  form' 
fpecies.  ed  of  multitudes  of  coats  furrounding  one  another  j 

One  part  of  Linnaeus’s  definition  Hill  remains  ob-  fquamofe,  when  compofed  of,  or  covered  with,  leffer 
feure.  The  bulb,  fays  he,  is  compofed  of  the  remains  flakes  4  duplicate,  when  there  are  only  two  to  each 
or  rudiments  of  the  former  leaves  of  the  plant ;  e  rudi-  plant ;  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  fuch  a  congeries 
men  to  foliorum  preeteritorum.  of  fuch  roots  to  each  plant. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  that  buds,  contain  the  rU*  BULBOCASTANUM,  in  botany.  See  Bu* 
diments  of  the  future  leaves:  but  how  can  bulbs  be  faid  niu'M. 

to  contain  the  rudiments  of  leaves  that,  to  all  appear-*  BULBOCODIUM,  moUnTain-saffron:  A  ge-; 
ance,  are  already  perifhed?  To  explain  this,  let  it  be  nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexan* 
obferved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  very  eminent  botanifts,  dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and,  in  the  natural  method,  rank- 
the  root,  in  a  very  great  number  of  perennial  herbs,  is  ing  under  the  9th  order,  Spathace The  corolla  i3 
annually  renewed  or  repaired  out  of  the  trunk  or  ftalk  funnel-fhaped,  and  hexapetalous,  with  the  heels  nar- 
itfelf ;  in  which  fenfe  only,  roots  are  properly  faid  to  row,  fupporting  the  ftamina.  There  are  two  fpecies, 
defeend.  the  alpinum  and  vernum.  The  firft  fort  grows  natu- 

In  the  perennials  alluded  to,  the  bafis  of  the  ftalk  rally  on  the  Alps,  and  alfo  on  Snowdon  in  Wales.  It 
continually,  and  by  infenfible  degrees,  defcends  below  hath  a  fmall  bulbous  root,  which  fends  forth  a  few 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  is  thus  changed  into  a  true  long  narrow  leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  faffron,  but 


root ;  which  root,  by  the  continuance  of  the  faid  mo-' 
tion  df  the  ftalk,  alfo  defcends;  and  thus,  according  to 
the  durablenefs  of  its  fubftance,  becomes  a  longer  or 
fhorter  root;  the  elder  or  lower  part  rotting  off  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  upper  is  generated  out  of  the  ftalk. 
Thus,  in  brownwort,  the  bafis  of  the  ftalk,  finking  down 


narrower.  In  the  middle  of  thefe  the  flower  comes 
out,  which  Hands  on  the  top  of  the  footilalk,  growing 
eredt,  and  is  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  crocus,  but 
fmaller;  the  foot- ftalk  rifes  about  three  inches  high, 
and  hath  four  or  five  fhort  narrow  leaves  placed  alter¬ 
nately  upon  it  below  the  flower.  This  flowers  in  March, 


by  degrees  till  it  is  hid  under  the  ground,  becomes  the  and  the  feeds  are  ripe  in  May.  The  fecond  is  a  native 
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upper  part  of  the  root  ;  and  continuing  ftill  to  fink 
the  next  year  becomes  the  lower  part,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  rots  away. 

This  is  exa&ly  what  obtains  in  bulbous  roots,  as 
well  as  in  the  far  greater  number  of  other  herbaceous 
perennials,  as  arum,  valerian,  tanfy,  famphire,  prim- 
rofe,  woodforrel,  iris,  and  others. 

The  immediate  vifible  caufe  of  this  defcent  is  the 


of  Spain.  It  hath  a  bulbous  root  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  fnow-drop,  which  fends  out  three  or  four  fpear- 
fhaped  concave  leaves,  between  which  comes  out  the 
flower,  Handing  on  a  very  fhort  footftalk.  The  flow¬ 
ers  appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  laft  ;  at  firft 
they  are  of  a  pale  colour,  but  afterwards  change  to  a 
whitifh  purple.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by 
off-fets  at  the  decay  of  the  flower  and  leaf  every  fecond 


firing-roots  which  this  kind  of  trunks  frequently  puts  or  third  year;  alfo,  by  fowing  the  feed  in  pots  in 
forth;  which  defeending  tliemfelves  directly  into  the  tumn,  fheltering  them  in  a  frame  from  froft  ;  and  the 
ground,  ferve  like  fo  many  ropes  for  pulling  the  trunk  plants  will  appear  in  the  fpring,  which,  at  the  decay 
after  them.  Hence  the  tuberous  roots  of  iris  are  of  the  leaves,  may  be  taken  up  for  planting  in  the 
fometimes  obferved  to  reafeend  a  little  upon  the  rot-  borders  in  October,  where  they  will  flower  the  year 
ting  or  fading  away  of  the  firing-roots  which  hang  at  following. 

them.  BULBOSE,  or  Bulbous.  See  Bulb. 

In  bulbous  roots,  where  the  ftalk  and  former  leaves  BULEUTAi,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  were  magi* 
of  the  plant  are  funk  below,  and  formed  into  wbat  is  ftrates  anfwering  to  the  decuriones  among  the  Romans, 
called  the  bulb  or  wintering  of  the  future  vegetable,  See 'De  curio. 


the  radicles  or  fmall  fibres  that  hang  from  the  bu'b  are 
to  be  confidered  as  the  root  ;  that  is,  the  part  which 
furmfhes  nourifhment  to  the  plant :  the  feveral  rinds 
and  fhells  whereof  chiefly  the  bulb  confifts,  fuccefiively 
N°  6  0.  4 


BULFINCH,  in  ornithology.  See  Loxia. 
BULGARIA,  a  fmall  province  of  Turky  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wallachia,  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Black  fea,  on  the  fouch  by  Romania  and  Ma¬ 
cedonia, 
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Bulgaria  cedonia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Servia.  It  Is  very  narrow,  BULL  (Dr  John),  a  celebrated  mufician  and  Corn- 
Bulk  13111  miles  lon£  on  Danube,  ^rom  P°fer>  was  born  in  Somerfetfliire  about  the  year  1563, 

'  ■  Servia  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  fea.  and,  as  it  is  faid,  was  of  the  Somerfet  family.  He 

The  Bulgarians  anciently  inhabited  the  plains  of  was  educated  under  Blitheman.  In  1586,  he  was  ad- 
Sarmatia  that  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  xnitted  at  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic 
Thence  they  migrated,  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  having  pra&ifed  in  that  faculty  14  years ;  and  in  1 532, 
century  of  the  Chriftian  aera,  in  queft  of  new  fettle-  was  created  doftor  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
merits.  A  large  body  of  them  paffed  the  Danube,  In  1591,  he  was  appointed  organift  of  the  queen’s 
and  took  poffefiion  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  chapel,  in  the  room  of  his  matter,  Blitheman. 
weftern  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fea.  Several  attempts  Bull  was  the  firft  Greftiam  profeffor  of  mufic,  and 
were  made  by  the  Romans  to  difpoffefs  and  extirpate  was  appointed  to  that  ftation  upon  the  fpecial  recom- 
them  :  But  they  defended  themfelves  with  equal  re-  mendation  of  queen  Elizabeth.  However  fkilful  he 
folution  and  fuccefs.  Conftantine  III.  being  defeated  might  be  in  his  profeffion,  it  feems  he  was  not  able  to 
and  intimidated,  concluded  an  ignominious  peace  with  read  his  leisures  in  Latin  ;  and  therefore,  by  a  fpecial 
them  (A.  D.  678),  and  purchafed  their  friendftiip  by  provifion  in  the  ordinances  refpe&ing  the  Greftiam 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Juftinian  II.  re-  profeffors,  made  anno  1597,  it  is  declared,  that  be- 
fufed  to  comply  with  thefe  diftionourable  terms,  and  caufe  Dr  Bull  is  recommended  to  the  plait  of  mufic- 
invaded  their  territories  (A.  D.  687);  but  he  was  profeffor  by  the  queen’s  moft  excellent  majefty,  being 
defeated,  and  conftrained  to  renew  the  treaty.  War  not  able  to  fpeak  Latin,  his  le&ures  are  permitted  to 
was  carried  on,  almoft  without  interruption,  between  be  altogether  Englilh,  fo  long  as  he  (hall  continue 
them  and  the  eaftern  emperors,  during  the  courfe  of  mufic- profeffor  there. 

feveral  centuries.  After  a  longund  doubtful  ftruggle,  In  the  year  1601,  he  went  abroad  for  the  recovery 
the  Romans  prevailed  ;  and  the  emperor  Bafil  reduced  of  his  health,  which  at  that  time  was  declining  ;  and 
Bulgaria  to  the  form  of  a  province  (A.  D.  1019).  during  his  abfence  was  permitted  to  fubftitute,  as  his 
From  this  time  the  Bulgarians  remained  in  fubje&ion,  deputy,  a  fon  of  William  Bird,  named  Thomas.  He 
and  were  governed  by  Roman  dukes,  until  the  reign  travelled  incognito  into  France  and  Germany  ;  and 
of  Ifaac  Angelus,  when  they  revolted  (A.  D.  1 186).  Wood  takes  occafion  to  relate  a  ftory  of  him  while  a- 
The  hiftory  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  fubfequent  period,  broad,  which  the  reader  (hall  have  in  his  own  words, 
fcarcely  merits  attention.  Stephen  IV.  king  of  Hun-  “  Dr  Bull  hearing  of  a  famous  mufician  belonging 
gary,  having  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  obliged  them  to  to  a  cathedral  in  St  Omer’s,  he  applied  himfelf,  as  a 
acknowledge  him  as  their  fovereign.  His  fucceffors  notice,  .to  him,  to  learn  fomething  of  his  faculty,  and 
were  ftyled  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  ;  and  this  to  fee  and  admire  his  works.  This  mufician,  after 
title  was  tranfmitted,  together  with  the  kingdom  of  fame  difcourfe  had  paffed  between  them,  conduced 
Hungary,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Bull  to  a  veftry  or  mufic-fahool  joining  to  the  cathe- 

By  the  aid  of  the  eaftern  emperors  they  threw  off  oral,  and  (hewed  him  a  leffon  or  fang  of  40  parts  ;  and 
the  Hungarian  yoke  ;  and,  in  return,  they  aflifted  then  made  a  vaunting  challenge  to  any  perfon  in  the 
their  ally  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Adrianople  (A.  D.  world  to  add  one  part  more  to  them,  fuppofing  it  to 
1369).  Provoked  by  this  combination,  Amurath  in-  be  fo  complete  and  full,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  any 
vaded  their  country  ;  and  Bajazet,  his  facceffor,  com-  mortal  man  to  correft  or  add  to  it.  Bull  thereupon, 
pleted  the  conqueft  of  it  (A.  D.  1396).  ’  defiring  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  ruled  paper,  fuch  as 

Bulgaria  ftill  remains  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  em-  we  call  mujical paper ,  prayed  the  mufician  to  lock  him 
pire.  The  inhabitants  are  Chriftians ;  but  extremely  up  in  the  faid  fchool  for  two  or  three  hours  5  which 
ignorant,  infomuch  that  they  feem  to  know  nothing  being  done,  not  without  great  difdain  by  the  mufi- 
of  Chriftianity  but  baptifm  and  fading.  It  is  divided  cian,  Bull,  in  that  time  or  lefs,  added  40  more  parts 
into  four  fangiacates ;  Byden,  Sardice,  Nicopolis,  and  to  the  faid  leffon  or  fang.  The  mufician  thereupon 
-Siliftria.  The  chief  towns  are  of  the  fame  names,  ex-  being  called  in,  he  viewed  it,  tried  it,  and  retried  it  ; 
cept  Sardice,  which  is  now  called  Sophia.  at  length  he  burft  out  into  a  great  ecftafy,  and  ."wore 

Bulgarian  Language ,  the  fame  with  the  Scla-  by  the  great  God,  that  he  that  added  thefe  40  parts 
-von  1  c«  muft  either  be  the  devil  or  Dr  Bull.  Whereupon  Bull 

BULIMY,  a  difeafe  in  which  the  patient  is  affefted  making  himfelf  known,  the  mufician  fell  down  and 
with  an  infatiabie  and  perpetual  defire  of  eating  ;  and,  adored  him.  Afterwards,  continuing  there  and  in 
unlefs  he  is  indulged,  he  often  falls  into  fainting  fits,  thofe  parts  for  a  time,  he  became  fo  much  admired. 
It  is  alfo  called  fames  canina ,  canine  appetite.  See  that  he  was  courted  to  accept  of  any  place  of  prefer- 
Medicine-/«^<?x.  ment  fuitable  to  his  profeffion,  either  within  the  do- 

BULITHUS,  a  ftone  found  either  in  the  gall-  minions  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  or  Spain; 
bladder,  or  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  of  an  ox.  but  the  tidings  of  thefe  tranfa&ions  coming  to  the 
See  Bos.  Engli(h  court,  queen  Elizabeth  commanded  him  home.” 

BULK  of  a  Ship,  the  whole  content  in  the  hold  Fafit,  anno  1586. 

■far  the  ftowage  of  goods.  Dr  Ward,  who  has  given  the  life  of  Dr  Bull,  in  his 

BuLK-Heads  are  partitions  made  athwart  the  (hip  lives  of  the  Greftiam  profeffors,  relates,  that  upon  the 
with  boards,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from  the  deceafe  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  became  chief  organift  to 
other ;  as  the  great  cabbin,  gun-room,  bread-room,  king  James,  and  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his 
and  feveral  other  divifions.  The  bulk-head  afore  is  the  majefty  and  prince  Henry  at  Merchant  Taylor’s  hall 
partition  between  the  fore-caftle  and  gratings  in  the  with  his  performance  on  the  organ.  The  fame  author 
head.  proceeds  to  relate,  that  in  1613  Bull  quitted  Eng- 

Vol.  III.  Fart  II,  5  L  land 
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land  and  went  to  refide  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he 
was  admitted  into  the  fervice  of  the  archduke.  He 
fuggefts,  as  the  reafon  of  Bull’s  retirement,  that  the 
fcience  began  to  fink  in  the  reign  of  king  James;  which 
he  infers  from  that  want  of  court-patronage,  which,  it 
feems,  induced  the  muficians  of  that  day  to  dedicate 
their  works  to  one  another.  But  furely  Bull  had  none 
of  thefe  reafons  to  complain  of  being  flighted  that  o- 
thers  had.  He  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  chapel,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  prince’s  muficians;  and  in  the  year  1604 
his  falary  for  the  chapel-duty  had  been  augmented.  The 
circumftances  of  his  departure  from  England  may  be 
collected  from  the  following  entry  now  to  be  feen  in  the 
cheque  book  :  “  1613,  John  Bull  doClor  of  mulic  went 
beyond  leas  without  licence,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
archduke’s  fervice,  and  entered  into  paie  there  about 
Mich,  and  IW  ter  Hopkins  a  bafe  from  Paul’s  was  fvvorn 
into  his  place  the  27th  of  December  following.  His 
wages  from  Mich,  unto  the  day  of  the  fwear;  -g  of  the 
faid  Peter  Hopkins  was  difpofed  of  by  the  deane  of  his 
majefty’s  chapel.”  Wood  fays,  that  Dr  Bull  died  at 
Hamburgh  :  others  have  faid  at  Lubeck. 

The  only  works  of  Bull  in  print  are  leffons  in  the 
“  Parthenia,  or  the  maiden-head  of  the  firft  mufic  that 
ever  was  printed  for  the  virginals.”  An  anthem  of  his, 
*'  Deliver  me,  O  God,”  is  to  be  found  in  Bernard’s 
collection  of  church-mufic.  Dr  Ward  has  given  a  long 
lift  of  compofitions  of  Dr  Bull  in  manufcript  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  late  Dr  Pepufch,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  was  equally  excellent  in  vocal  and  inftrumental 
harmony.  By  fome  of  the  leffons  in  the  Partlienia  it 
feems  that  he  was  poffeffed  of  a  power  of  execution  on 
the  harpfichord  far  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived 
of  the  mailers  of  that  time.  As  to  his  leffons,  they 
were,  in  the  eftimation  of  Dr  Pepufch,  not  only  for 
the  harmony  and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modula¬ 
tion,  fo  excellent,  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  prefer  them 
to  thofe  of  Couperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  compofers  for  the  harpfichord. 

Bull  (George),  bilhop  of  St  David’s,  was  born  at 
Wells,  in  16345  and  educated  at  Exeter  college,  in 
Oxford.  The  firft  benefice  he  enjoyed  was  that  of  St 
George’s,  near  Briftol.  whence  he  rofe  fucceffively  to  be 
re&or  of  Suddington  in  Gloucefterlhire,  prebendary  of 
Gloucefter,  archdeacon  of  Llandaff,  and  in  1705  bi¬ 
lhop  of  St  David’s.  This  dignity  he  enjoyed  about 
four  years,  and  died  in  1709.  During  the  ufurpation 
ef  Cromwell,  he  adhered  fteadily,  though  Hill  with 
great  prudence,  to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  preached  very  ftrenuoufly 
againll  the  errors  of  Popery.  He  wrote,  1.  A  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Nicene  faith.  2.  Apoftolical  harmony. 
3.  Primitive  apoftolical  tradition  ;  and  other  works. 

Bull,  in  zoology.  See  Bos. 

Wild' Bulls.  The  wild  bulls  now  fo  numerous  on 
the  continent  of  America,  are  faid  to  havefprung  from 
one  bull  and  fevcn  cows,  which  were  carried  thither  by 
fome  of  the  firft  conquerors.  For  the  manner  of  hunt¬ 
ing  thefe,  fee  Bucaneers. 

Bull,  in  aftronomy.  See  Astronomy,  nc  406. 

Buii's-Eye,  among  feamen,  a  fmall,  obfcure,  fub- 
lime  cloud,  ruddy  in  the  middle,  that  fometimes  ap¬ 
pear  to  mariners,  and  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  a 
great  florin  at  fea. 

BuLL-Figkting,  a  fport  or  exercife  much  in  vogue  a¬ 


mong  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  confifling  in  a  kind  Bull, 
of  combat  of  a  cavalier  or  torreadore  againft  a  wild  bull,  -v~~ 
either  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,  by  riding  at  him  with 
a  lance.  The  Spaniards  have  bull-fights,  i.  e.  feafts 
attepded  with  fhewg,  in  honour  of  St  John,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  &C.  This  fport  the  Spaniards  received  from 
the  Moors,  among  whom  it  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat.  Some  think  that  the  Moors  might  have  received 
the  cullom  from  the  Romans,  and  they  from  the  Greeks. 

Dr  Plot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  a- 

mong  the  Theffalians,  who  firlt  inllituted  this  game, 
and  of  whom  Julius  Casfar  learned  and  brought  it  to 
Rome,  were  the  origin  both  of  the  Spanilh  and  Portu¬ 
guefe  bull-fighting,  and  of  the  Englilh  bull-running. 

This  pra&ice  was  prohibited  by  Pope  Pius  V.  under 
pain  of  excommunication  incurred  ipfo  fatto.  But  fuc- 
ceeding  popes  have  granted  feveral  mitigations  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  toradors. 

From  the  following  account  of  a  bull-feaft  in  the 
Colifeum  at  Rome  1332,  extra&ed  from  Muratori  by 
Mr  Gibbon,  the  reader  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
pomp,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  danger,  which  attend¬ 
ed  thefe  exhibitions.  “  A  general  proclamation  as  far 
as  Rimini  and  Ravenna  invited  the  nobles  to  exercife 
their  fkill  and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure.  The 
Roman  ladies  were  marlhalled  in  three  fquadrons,  and 
feated  in  three  balconies,  wjbich  on  this  day,  the  third 
of  September,  were  lined  with  fcarlet  cloth.  The  fair 
Jacova  di  Rovere  led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the 
Tiber,  a  pure  and  native  race,  who  ftill  reprefent  the 
features  and  chara&er  of  antiquity.  The  remainder 
of  the  city  was  divided  between  the  Colonna  and  Ur¬ 
fini  families :  the  two  fa&ions  were  proud  of  the  num¬ 
ber  and  beauty  of  their  female  bands  :  the  charms  of 
Savella  Urfini  are  mentioned  with  praife ;  and  the  Co¬ 
lonna  regretted  the  abfence  of  the  youngeft  of  their 
houfe,  who  had  fprained  her  ancle  in  the  garden  of 
Nero’s  tower.  Xhe  lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn 
by  an  old  and  refpedlable  citizen  ;  and  they  defcended 
into  the  arena ,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild-bulls,  on 
foot  as  it  fhould  feem,  with  a  Angle  fpear.  Amidft 
the  crowd,  ourannalift  has  fele&ed  the  names,  colours, 
and  devices,  of  20  of  the  moft  confpicuous  knights. 

Several  of  the  names  are  the  moft  illuftrious  of  Rome 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  ;  Malatefta,  Polenta,  della 
Valle,  Cafarello,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  Annibaldi,. 

Altieri,  Corfi.  The  colours  were  adapted  to  their  tafte 
and  fitQation.  And  the  devices  are  expreffive  of  hope  or 
defpair,  and  breathe  the  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  arms. 

“  I  am  alone,  like  the  youngeft  of  the  Horatii,”  the 
confidence  of  an  intrepid  ftranger  :  “  I  live  difeonfo- 
latc,’*  a  weeping  widower:  “  I  burn  under  the  aihes,” 
a  difereet  lover  :  “  I  adore  Lavinia  or  Lucretia,”  the 
ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern  paffion :  “My 
faith  is  as  pure,”  the  motto  of  a  white  livery  :  “  Who 
is  ftronger  than  myfelf  ?”  of  a  lion’s  hide  :  “  If  I  am 
drowned  in  blood,  what  a  pleafant  death  !”  the  wifh 
of  ferocious  courage.  The  pride  or  prudence  of  the 
Urfini  reftrained  them  from  the  field,  which  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  three  of  their  hereditary  rivals,  whofe  in- 
feriptions  denoted  the  lofty  greatnefs  of  the  Colonna 
name :  “  Though  fad,  I  am  ftrong  “  Strong  as  L 
am  great “  If  I  fall  (addreffing  himfelf  to  the  fpec- 
tatore)  you  fall  with  me  — intimating  (fays  the  wri¬ 
ter),  that  while  the  other  families  were  the  fubje&s  of 
t  the 
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Bull.  the  Vatican,  they  alone  were  the  fupporters  of  the 
Capitol.  The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  dan¬ 
gerous  and  bloody.  Every  champion  fucceffively  en¬ 
countered  a  wild  bull ;  and  the  victory  may  be  afcribed 
to  the  quadrupeds,  fince  no  more  than  eleven  were  left 
on  the  field,  with  the  lofs  of  nine  wounded  and  18 
killed  on  the  fide  of  their  adverfaries.  Some  of  the 
nobleft  families  might  mourn;  but  the  pomp  of  the  fu¬ 
nerals,  in  the  churches  of  St  John  Lateran  and  St 
Maria  Maggiore,  afforded  a  fecond  holiday  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.” —  Doubtlefs  it  was  not  in  fuch  conflifts  that  the 
blood  of  the  Romans  fhould  have  been  fhed :  yet,  in 
blaming  their  rafhnefs,  we  are  compelled  to  applaud 
their  gallantry  ;  and  the  noble  volunteers,  who  difplay 
their  magnificence  and  rifle  their  lives  under  the  bal¬ 
conies  of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous  fympathy 
than  the  thoufands  of  captives  and  malefaftors  who 
were  reluftantly  dragged  to  the  fcene  cf  {laughter.” 

A  ftriking  relic  of  barbarity  in  the  Spanifh  man¬ 
ners  of  the  prefent  day,  is  the  exceffive  attachment  of 
that  nation  to  hull-fights,  a  fpeftacle  which  fhocks  the 
delicacy  of  every  other  people  in  Europe.  Many  Spa¬ 
niards  confider  this  praftice  as  the  fure  means  of  pre¬ 
ferring  that  energy  by  which  they  are  chai after i fed, 
and  of  habituating  them  to  violent  emotions,  which 
are  terrible  only  to  timid  minds.  But  it  feems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  comprehend  what  relation  there  is  between  bra¬ 
very  and  a  fpeftacle  where  the  affiftants  now  run  no  dan¬ 
ger  ;  where  the  aftors  prove  by  the  few  accidents  which 
befal  them,  that  theirs  has  nothing  in  it  very  intereft- 
ing;  and  where  the  unhappy  viftims  meet  only  with  cer¬ 
tain  death  as  the  reward  of  their  vigour  and  courage. 
Another  proof  that  thefe  fpeftacles  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  difpofition  of  the  mind  is,  that  chil¬ 
dren,  old  men,  and  people  of  all  ages,  ftations,  and 
characters,  afiift  at  them  ;  and  yet  .  their  being  acch- 
flomed  to  fuch  bloody  entertainments  appears  neither 
to  cotreft  their  weaknefs  and  timidity,  nor  alter  the 
mildnefs  of  their  manners. 

The  bull- fights  are  very  expenfive  ;  but  they  bring 
great  gain  to  the  undertakers.  The  worft  places  coft 
two  or  four  rials,  according  as  they  are  in  the  fun  or 
in  the  (hade.  The  price  of  the  highefl  is  a  dollar. 
When  the  price  of  the  horfes  and  bulls,  and  the  wages 
of  the  Tvrreadores,  have  been  paid  out  of  this  money, 
the  reft  is  generally  appropriated  to  pious  foundations : 
St  Madrid  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  funds  of  the 
hofpital.  It  is  only  during  fummcr  that  thefe  combats 
ere  exhibited,  becaufe  the  feafon  then  permits  the  fpec- 
tators  to  fit  in  the  open  air,  and  becaufe  the  bulls  are 
then  more  vigorous.  Thofe  which  are  of  the  beft 
breed  ate  condemned  to  this  kind  of  facrifice  ;  and 
connoiffeurs  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  diftin- 
gulihing  marks,  that  as  foon  as  a  bull  appears  upon  the 
arena,  they  can  mention  the  place  where  he  was  rear¬ 
ed.  This  arena  is  a  kind  of  circus  furrounded  by  about 
a  dozen  of  feats,  riling  one  above  another;  the  high- 
eft  of  which  only  is  covered.  The  boxes  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  edifice.  In  fome  cities,  Valladolid 
for  example,  which  have  no  place  particularly  fet  apart 
for  thefe  combats,  the  principal  fquare  is  converted  in¬ 
to  a  theatre.  The  balconies  of  the  houfes  are  widen¬ 
ed,  fo  as  to  projeft  over  the  ftreets  which  end  there  ; 
and  it  is  really  a  very  interefting  fight  to  fee  the  diffe¬ 
rent  claffes  of  people  affembled  around  this  fquare,  wait¬ 


ing  for  the  fignal  when  the  entertainment  is  to  com¬ 
mence,  and  exhibiting  every  external  fign  of  impatience 
and  joy.  The  fpeftacle  commences  by  a  kind  of  pro- 
ceffion  around  the  fquare,  in  which  appear,  both  on 
horfeback  and  on  foot,  the  combatants  who  are  to  at¬ 
tack  the  fierce  animal  ;  after  which  two  alguazils,  dref- 
fed  in  perukes  and  black  robes,  advance  with  great 
gravity  on  horfeback;  who  go  and  a  lit  from  the 
prefident  of  the  entertainment  an  order  for  it  to  com¬ 
mence.  A  fignal  is  immediately  given  ;  and  the  ani¬ 
mal,  which  was  before  fliut  up  in  a  kind  of  hovel 
with  a  door  opening  into  the  fquare,  foon  makes  his 
appearance.  The  officers  of  juftice,  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  bull,  prudently  haften  to  retire,  and 
their  fright  is  a  prelude  to  the  cruel  pleafure  which 
the  fpeftators  are  about  to  enjoy.  The  bull,  however, 
is  received  with  loud  fhouts,  and  almoft  ftunned  by  the 
noify  expreffions  of  their  joy.  He  has  to'fcontend  firft 
againft  the  picadores,  combatants  on  horfeback,  who, 
dreffed  according  to  the  ancient  Spanifh  manner,  and 
as  it  were  fixed  to  their  faddles,  wait  for  him,  each 
being  armed  with  a  long  lance.  This  exercife,  which 
requires  ftrength,  courage,  and  dexterity,  is  not  con- 
fidered  as  difgraceful.  Formerly  the  greateft  lords 
did  not  difdain  to  praftife  it  ;  even  at  prefent  fome  of 
the  hidalgos  folicit  for  the  honour  of  fighting  the  bull 
on  horfeback,  and  they  are  then  previoufly  prefented 
to  the  people,  under  the  aufpices  of  a  patron,  who  is 
commonly  one  of  the  principal  perfonages  at  court. 

The  picadores,  whoever  they  may  be,  open  the  fcene, 
It  often  happens  that  the  bull,  without  being  provoked, 
darts  upon  them,  and  every  body  entertains  a  favour¬ 
able  opinion  of  his  courage.  If,  notwithftanding  the 
fharp  pointed  weapon  which  defends  his  attack,  he  re¬ 
turns  immediately  to  the  charge,  their  fhouts  are  re¬ 
doubled,  as  their  joy  is  conveited  into  enthufiafm  ;  but 
if  the  bull,  ftruck  with  terror,  appears  pacific,  and 
avoids  his  perfecutors,  by  walking  round  the  fquare  in 
a'  timid  manner,  he  is  hooted  at  and  hiffed  by  the 
whole  fpeftators,  and  all  thofe  near  whom  he  paffes 
load  him  with  blows  and  reproaches.  He  feems  then 
to  be  a  common  enemy,  who  has  fome  great  crime  to 
expiate  ;  or  a  viftim,  in  the  facrifice  of  which  all  the 
people  are  intertfted.  If  nothing  can  awaken  his 
courage,  he  is  judged  unworthy  of  being  tormented 
by  men ;  the  cry  of  perros,  perron,  brings  forth  new 
enemies  againft  him,  and  large  dogs  are  let  loofe  upon 
him,  which  feize  him  by  the  neck  and  ears  in  a  furious 
manner.  The  animal  then  finds  the  ufe  of  thofe  wea¬ 
pons  with  which  nature  has  furnifhed  him  ;  he  toffes 
the  dogs  into  the  air,  who  fall  down  ftunned,  and 
fometimes  mangled  ;  they  however  recover,  renew  the 
combat,  and  generilly  finifh  by  overcoming  their  ad- 
verfary,  who  thus  perilhes  ignobly.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  prefents  himfelf  with  a  good  grace,  he  runs 
a  longer  and  nobler,  but  a  much  more  painful  career. 
The  firft  aft  of  the  tragedy  belongs  to  the  comba¬ 
tants  on  horfeback  ;  this  is  the  moll  animated  and 
bloody  of  all  the  feenes,  and  often  the  moft  difgufting. 
The  irritated  animal  braves  the  pointed  fteel  which 
makes  deep  wounds  in  his  neck,  attacks  with  fury  the 
innocent  horfe  who  carries  his  enemy,  rips  up  his  Tides, 
and  overturns  him  together  with  his  rider.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  then  difmounted  and  difarmed,  would  be  expofed 
to  imminent  danger^  did  not  combatants  on  foot,  called 
5  E  2  ciuhs, 
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chubs,  come  to  divert  the  bull’s  attention,  and  to  pro¬ 
voke  him,  by  lhaking  before  him  different  pieces  of 
cloth  of  various  colours.  It  is,  however,  a  their  own 
rilk  that  they  thus  fav.e  the  difmounted  horleman  ;  for 
the  bull  fometimes  purl'ues  them,  and  they  have  then 
need  for  all  their  agility.  They  often  efcape  from  him 
by  letting  fall  in  his  way  the  piece  of  fluff  which  was 
their  only  arms,  and  againft  which  the  deceived  animal 
expends  all  his  fury.  Sometimes  he  does  not  accept 
this  fubftitute,  and  the  combatant  lias  no  other  refource 
but  to  throw  himfelf  fpeedily  over  a  barrier,  fix  feet 
high,  which  inclofes  the  interior  part  of  the  arena. 
In  fome  places  this  barrier  is  double,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  fpace  forms  a  kind  of  circular  gallery,  behind., 
which  the  purfued  torreadore  is  in  fafety.  But  when 
the  barrier  is  fiugle,  the  bull  attempts  to  jump  over  it, 
and  often  fucceeds.  The  reader  may  eafily  imagine 
in  what  conflernation  the  nearefl  of  the  lpeftators. 
then  are  ;  their  halte  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  to 
crowd  to  the  upper  benches,  becomes  often  more  fatal 
to  them  than  even  the  fury  of  the  bull,  who,  Humbling 
at  every  Hep,  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the 
place  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  thinks  rather, 
of  his.  own  fafety  than  of  revenge,  and  befides  foon 
falls  under  the  blows  which  are  given  him  from  all 
quarters. 

Except  in  fuch  cafes,  which  are  very  rare,  he  im¬ 
mediately  returns.  His  adverfary  recovered,  has  had 
time  to  get  up  5  he  immediately  remounts  hi3  horfe, 
provided  the  latter  is  not  killed  or  rendered  unfit  for 
fervice,  and  the  attack  commences  ;  but  he  is  often 
obliged  to  change  his  horfe  feveral  times.  Expreffions 
cannot  then  be  found  to  celebrate  thefe  a&s  of  prow- 
efs,  which  for  feveral  days  become  the  favourite  topic 
ofconverfation.  The  horfes,  very  aflfc&ing  models  of  pa¬ 
tience,  courage,  and  docility,  may  be  feen  treading  under 
their  feet  their  own  bloody,  entrails,  which  drop  from 
their  fides  half  torn  open,  and  yet  obeying,  for  fome 
time  after,  the  hand  which  condu&s  them  to  new  tor¬ 
tures.  Spe&ators  of  delicacy  are  then  filled  with  dif- 
guft,  which  converts  their  pleafure  into  pain.  Anew 
a&  is  however  preparing,  which  reconciles  them  to 
the  entertainment.  As  foon  as  it  is  concluded  that 
the  bull  has  been  fufficiently  tormented  by  the  comba¬ 
tants  on  horfeback,  they  retire  and  leave  him  to  be 
irritated  by  thofe  on  foot.  The  latter,  who  are  called 
landerilleros ,  go  before  the  animal ;  and  the  moment 
he  darts  upon  them  they  plunge  into  his  neck,  two  by 
two,  a  kind  of  darts  called  banderillas ,  the  points  of 
which  are  hooked,  and  which  are  ornamented  with 
fmall  ft  reamers  made  of  coloured  paper.  The  fury  of 
the  bull  is  now  redoubled  ;  he  roars,  toffes  his  head, 
and  the  vain  efforts  which  he  makes  ferve  only  to  in- 
creafe  the  pain  of  his  wounds :  this  laft  fcene  calls  forth 
all  the  agility  of  his  adverfaries.  The  fpe&ators  at 
firft  tremble  for  them,  when  they  behold  them  braving 
fo  near  the  horns  of  this  formidable  animal  ;  but  their 
hands,  well  exercifed,  aim  their  blows  fo  Ikilfully,  and 
they  avoid  the  danger  fo  nimbly,  that  after  having 
feen  them  a  few  times,  one  neither  pities  nor  admires 
them,  and  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  feem  only  to 
be  a  fmall  epifode  of  the  tragedy,  which  concludes  in 
the  following  manner  :  When  the  vigour  of  the  bull 
appears  to  be  almoft  exhaufted;  when  his  blood,  iffuing 
from  twenty  wounds,  ftreams  along  his  neck  and  moi-. 


ftens  his  robuft  fidcs ;  and  when  the  people,  tired  of 
one  obje£l,  demand  another  victim  ;.  the  prefident  of1- 
the  entertainment  gives  the  fignal  of  death,  which  is 
announced  by  the  found  of  trumpets.  The  matador 
then  advances,  and.  all  the  reft  quit  the  arena  ;  with 
one  band  he  holds  a  long  dagger,  and  with  the  other 
a  kind  of  flag,  which  he  waves  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  before  his  adverfary.  They  both  flop  and  gaze, 
at  one  another  ;  and  while  the  agility  of  the  matador 
deceives  the  impetuofity  of  the  bull,  the  pleafure  of 
the  fpe&ators,  which  was  for  fome  time  fufpended,  is 
again  awakened  into  life.  Sometimes  the  bull  remains 
motionlefs,  throws  up  the  earth  with  his  foot,  and  ap¬ 
pears  as. if  meditating  revenge.  - 

The  bull  in  this  condition,  and  the  matador  who 
calculates  his  motions  and  divines  his  projedls,  form  a. 
group  which  an  able  pencil  might  not  difdain  to  deli¬ 
neate.  The  affembly  in  filence  behold  this  dumb  fcene. 
The  matador  at  length  gives  the  mortal  blow  ;  and  if 
the  animal  immediately  falls,  a  thoufand  voices  pro¬ 
claim  with  loud  fliouts  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  ; 
but  if  the  blow  is  not  decifive,  if  the  bull  furvives  and. 
feeks  ftill  to  brave  the  fatal  Heel,  murmurs  fucceed  to 
applaufe,  and  the  matador,  whofe  glory  was  about 
to  be  raifed  to  the  Ikies,  is  confidered  only  as  an  un- 
Ikilful  butcher.  He  endeavours  to  be  foon  revenged, 
and  to  difarm  his  judges  of  their  feverity.  His  zeal 
fometimes  degenerates  into  blind  fury,  and  his  parti- 
zans  tremble. for  the  confequences  of  his  imprudence. 
He  at  length  dire&s  his  blow  better.  The  animal  vo¬ 
mits  up  blood  ;  he  flaggers  and  falls,  while  his  con¬ 
queror  is  intoxicated  with  the  applaufes  of  the  people- 
Three  mules,  ornamented’  with  bells  and  ftreamers, 
come  to  terminate  the  tragedy.  A  rope  is  tied  around 
the  bull’s  horns,  which-  have  betrayed  his  valour,  and 
the  animal,  which  but  a  little  before  .was  furious  and. 
proud,  is  dragged  ignominioufly  from  the  arena  which 
he  has  honoured,  and  leaves  only  the  traces  of  his- 
blood  and  the  remembrance  of  his  exploits,  which  are. 
foon  effaced  on  the  appearance  of  his  fucceffor.  On 
each  of  the  days  fet  apart  for  thefe  entertainments,, 
fix  are  thus  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  twelve  in 
the  afternoon,  at  lead  in  Madrid.  The  three  laft  are. 
given  exclufively  to  the  matador,  who,  without  the* 
affiftance  of  the  picadores,  exerts  his  ingenuity  to  va¬ 
ry  the  pleafure  of  the  fpe&ators.  Sometimes  he  caufes.. 
them  to  be  combated  by  fome  intrepid  ftranger,  who 
attacks  them  mounted  on  the  back  of  another  bull, 
and  fometimes  he  matches  them  with  a  bear  :  this  laft 
method  is  generally  deftined  for  the  pleafure  of  the  po¬ 
pulace.  The  points  of  the  bull’s  horns  are  concealed 
by  fomething  wrapped  round  them,  which  breaks  their; 
force.  The  animal,  which  in  this  ftate  is  called  Em-, 
bolado ,  has  power  neither  to  pierce  nor  to  tear  his  an- 
tagonift.  The  amateurs  then  defeend  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  torment  him,  each  after  his  own  manner,  and. 
often  expiate  this  cruel  pleafure  by  violent  contufions  j. 
but  the  bull  always  falls  at  length  under  the  ilroke  of 
the  matador.  The  few.  fpe&ators  who  are  not  in- 
fedled  by  the  general  madnefs  for  .this  fport,  regret  that 
thofe  wretched  animals  do  not,  at  leaft,  purchafe  their 
lives  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  torments  and  fo  many, 
efforts  of  courage;  they  would  willingly  alfift  them  to. 
efcape  from  their  perfecutors.  In  the  minds  of  fuch. 
fpeftators  difguft  fucceeds  compaffion,  and  fatiety  fuc-  - 

ceeds 
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Bull-  reeds  difguft.  Such  a  feries  of  uniform  fcenes  makes 
that  intereft  become  languid,  which  this  fpedtacie,  on 
its  commencement,  feemed  to  promife.  But  to  con- 
noiflenrs,  who  have  thoroughly  ftudied  all  the  ftrata- 
gems  of  the  bull,  the  refources  of  his  addrefs  and  fury, 
and  the  different  methods  of  irritating,  tormenting, 
and  deceiving  him,  none  of  thefe  fcenes  refembles 
another,  and  they  pity  thofe  frivolous  obfervers  who 
cannot  remark  all  their  varieties. 

The  Spanifn  government  are  very  fenfible  of  the 
moral  and  political  inconveniences  arifing  from  this 
fpecies  of  phrenfy.  They  have  long  fince  perceived, 
that  among  a  people  whom  they  wifh  to  encourage  to 
labour,  it  is  the  caufe  of  much  diforder  and  diflipation  ; 
and  that  it  hurts  agriculture,  by  deftroying  a  great 
number  of  robuft  animals,  which  might  be  ufefully 
employed :  but  they  are  obliged  to  manage  with  cau¬ 
tion  a  tafte  which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  abolifh  precipitately.  They  are,  however,  far  from 
encouraging  it.  The  court  itfelf  formerly  reckoned 
bull-fights  among  the  number  of  its  feflivals,  which 
were  given  at  certain  periods.  The  Plaza-Mayor  was 
the  theatre  of  them,  and  the  king  and  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  honoured  them  with  their  prefence.  His  guards 
prefided  there  in  good  order.  His  halberdiers  formed 
the  interior  circle  of  the  feene ;  and  their  long  wea¬ 
pons,  held  out  in  a  defenfive  pofture,  were  the  only 
barrier  which  they  oppofed  againft  the  dangerous  ca¬ 
prices  of  the  bull.  Thefe  entertainments,  which,  by 
way  of  excellence,  were  called  Fiejlas  Reales,  are  be¬ 
come  very  rare.  Charles  III.  who  endeavoured  to  polifh 
the  nation,  and  to  diredt  their  attention  to  ufeful  objects, 
was  very  defirous  of  deftroying  a  tafte  in  which  he  law 
nothing  but  inconveniences  ;  but  he  was  too  wife  to 
employ  violent  means  for  that  purpofe.  He,  however, 
confined  the  number  of  bull-fights  to  thofe,  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  which  were  applied  to  the  fupport  of  fome  cha¬ 
ritable  inftitution,  with  an  intention  of  fubftituting  for 
thefe  other  funds  afterwards.  Bull-fights,  by  thefe 
means  being  rendered  lefs  frequent,  will,  perhaps,  gra¬ 
dually  lofe  their  attradlions,  until  .more  favourable  cir- 
cumftances  permit  the  entire  abolition  of  them. 

Bull-Running)  denotes  a  feudal  cuftom  obtaining 
in  the  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordihire  ;  where,  an¬ 
ciently,  on  the  day  of  the  affumption  of  our  Lady,  a 
bull  is  turned  loofe  by  the  lord  to  the  minftrels ;  who, 
if  they  can  catch  him  before  he  pafles  the  river  Dove, 
are  to  have  him  for  their  own,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to 
receive  each  40  pence  ;  in  confideration  of  which  cu¬ 
ftom  they  pay  20  pence  yearly  to  the  faid  lord. 

Bun  and  Boar.  By  the  cuftom  of  fome  places* 
the  parfon  is  obliged  to  keep  a  bull  and.  boar  for  the 
ufe  of  his  parifhion.ers,  in  confideration  of  his  having 
tithes  of  calves  and  pigs,  &c. 

Bun-Frog ,  in  zoology.  See  Rana. 

Bun-Head,  or  Miller's  Thumb,  in  ichthyology; 
See  Coitus. 

Bull,  among  ecclefiaftics,  a  written  letter,  dif- 
patched,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  from  the  Roman  chan¬ 
cery,  and  fealed  with  lead,  being  written  on  parch¬ 
ment,  by  which  it  is  partly  diftinguifhed  from  a  brief : 
fee  the  article  Brief. — It  is  a  kind  of  apoftolical  re- 
feript,  or  edidt ;  and  is  chiefly  in  ufe  in  matters  of  ju- 
ftice  or  grace.  If  the  former  be  the  intention  of  the 


bull,  the  lead  rs  hung  by  a  hempen  chord ;  if  the  lat-  Bulb 

ter,  by  a  filken  thread.  It  is  this  pendent  lead,  or ' - 

feal,  which  is,  properly  fpeaking,  the  bull,  and  which 
is  imprefled  on  oue  fide  with  the  heads  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  the  name’ of  the 
Pope  and  the  year  of  his  pontificate.  The  bull  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  an  old,  round,  Gothic  letter,  and  is  divided  in¬ 
to  five  parts,  the  narrative  of  the  fadt,  the  conception, 
the  claufe,  the  date,  and  the  falutation,  in  which  the 
Pope  ftyles  himfelf fervtts  fervorum,  i.  e.  the  fervant  of 
fervants.  Thefe  inftruments,  befides  the  lead  hanging 
to  them,  have  a  crofs,  with  fome  text  of  feripture,  or 
religious  motto,  about  it.  Bulls  are  granted  for  the 
confecration  of  bifhops,  the  promotion  to  benefices,  and 
the  celebration  of  jubilees,  &c. 

Bun  in  cccna  Domini,  a  particular  bull  read  every 
year,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  or  Maundy 
Thnrfday,  in  the  Pope’s  prefence,  containing  excom¬ 
munications  and  anathemas  againft  heretics,  and  all  who 
difturb  or  oppofe  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  holy  fee.  Af¬ 
ter  the  reading  of  the  bull,  the  Pope  throws  a  burning 
torch  in  the  public  place,  to  denote  the  thunder  of 
this  anathema. 

Golden  Bun,  an  edidl,  or  imperial  conftitution,  made 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  reputed  to  be  the  magna 
charta,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire. 

It  is  called  golden,  becaufe  it  has  a  golden  feal,  in 
the  form  of  a  pope’s  bull,  tied  with  yellow  and  red 
cords  of  filk:  upon  one  fide  is  the  emperor  reprefented 
fittiug  on  his  throne,  and  on  the  other  the  capital  of 
Rome.  It  is  alfo  called  Caroline,  on  Charles  IV’s  ac¬ 
count.  Till  the  publication  of  the  golden  bull,  the  form 
and  ceremony  of  the  election  of  an  emperor  were  du¬ 
bious  and  undetermined,  and  the  number  of  the  eledtora 
not  fixed.  This  folemn  edidl  regulated  the  fundlions* 
rights,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  of  the  eledlors*- 
The  original,  which  is  in  Latin,  on  vellum,  is  preferved 
at  Francfort :  this  ordonnance,  containing  30  articles 
or  chapters,  was  approved  of  by  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  remain  ftill  in  force. 

Silver  Buns  were  not  in  fo  frequent  ufe ;  tho’  we 
do  not  want  inftances  of  them; 

Leaden  Buns  were  fent  by  the  emperors  of  Conftan- 
tinople  to  defpots-,  patriarchs,  and  princes  ;  and  the 
like  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  grandees  of  the  Imperial 
court,  as  well  as  by  the  kings  of  France,  Sicily,  &c. 
and  by  bifhops*  patriarchs,  and  popes.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  leaden  bulls  of  thefe  laft  had,  on  one 
fide,  the  name  of  the  pope  or  bifhop  inferibed.  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  makes  pope  Stephen  III.  the  firft  who  ufed 
leaden  bulls,  about  the  year  772.  But  others  find 
inftances  of  them  as  early  as  Silvefter,  Leo.  I.  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  The  latter  popes,  befidc  their 
own  names,  ftrike  the  figures  of  St  Pdter  and  St  Paul 
on  their  bulls;  a  pradtice  firft  introduced  by  Pope  Paf- 
chal  II.  But  why,  in  thefe  bulls,  the  figure  of  St  Paul 
is  on  the  right,  and  that  of  St  Peter  on  the  left  fide* 
is  a  queftion  which  has  occafioned  many  conjedtures 
and  difputes. 

Wa-xen  Buns- arc  faid  to  have  been  firft  brought 
into  England  by  the  Normans.  They  were  in  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  among  the  Greek  emperors,  who  thus  fealed 
letters  to  their  wives,  mothers,  and  fons.  Of  thefe 
there  were  two  forts,  one  red,  and  the  other  green. 

BULLA- 
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BULLA,  or  dipper,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belong-  and  difeafes,  and  even  means  of  acquiring  glory,  and  Bullae, 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftaceae,  It  is  an  animal  of  other  advantages.  The  like  may  perhaps  be  extended  Bl‘heyri. 


v  ‘  the  fnail-kind :  the  fhell  confifts  of  one  valve,  convo¬ 
luted,  and  without  any  prickles ;  the  aperture  is  nar- 
rowifh,  oblong,  longitudinal,  and  entire  at  the  bafe  ; 
the  colomella  is  fmooth  and  oblique.  There  are  23 
fpecies;  four  of  them  found  in  the  Britifti  feas  ;  the  relt 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Afiatic  and  Atlantic  oceans. 

BULLvE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ornaments  much 
■*  Hiflory  of  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Mr  Whittaker  * 
.iM anchcjler,  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  originally  formed  of  leather 
Wd.  1.  p.  79  among  all  ranks  of  people  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  fo  to  the  laft  among  the  commonalty.  He 
alfo  imagines,  that  at  firft  the  bulla  was  intended  as  an 
amulet  rather  than  an  ornament ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
he  tells  us  that  the  bullae  were  frequently  imprefled  with 
the  figure  of  the  fexual  parts.  It  is  univerfally  afferted 


to  the  bullae  on  doors,  which  were  probably  placed 
there  as  a  fecurity  to  them  from  being  broken  or  vio¬ 
lated. 

Bullae  alfo  denoted  a  table  hung  tip  in  the  public 
courts,  to  dillinguifh  which  days  were  fafti,  and  which 
nefafti ;  anfwering  in  fome  meafure  to  our  kalendar. 

BULLET,  an  iron  or  leaden  ball  or  (hot,  where¬ 
with  fire  arms  are  loaded.  Bullets  are  call  in  iron 
moulds,  confiding  of  two  concave  hemifpheres,  with  a 
handle  whereby  to  hold  them  ;  and  between  them  is  a 
hole,  called  the  gate,  at  which  to  pour  in  the  melted 
metal.  The  chap*  or  hemifpheres  of  bullet-moulds  are 
firft  punched,  being  blood-red  hot,  with  a  round  ended 
punch,  of  the  fhape  and  neatly  of  the  fize  of  the  in¬ 
tended  bullets.  To  cleanfe  the  infides,  they  make  ufe 


by  the  critics,  that  the  bullae  were  made  hollow  for  the  of  a  bullet  bore,  which  confifts  of  a  fteel  fhank,  having 


reception  of  an  amulet ;  but  this  Mr  Whittaker  con* 
tradifts  from  the  figure  of  a  golden  one  lately  found  at 
Mancheller,  which  had  no  aperture  whereby  an  amu¬ 
let  could  have  been  introduced. — Pliny  refers  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  bulla  to  the  elder  Tarquin,  who  gave  one 
with  the  praetexta  to  his  fon,  becaufe  at  the  age  of  14 
he  had  with  his  own  hand  killed  an  enemy ;  and  in 
imitation  of  him  it  was  afterwards  affumed  by  other  pa 


a  globe  at  one  end,  wherewith  to  bore  the  infide  of  a 
mould  clean,  and  of  the  intended  fize. 

BULLEYN  (William),  a  learned  phyfician  and 
botanift,  was  born  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  the  former  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Botany  being  his  favourite  ftudy,  he  travelled 
through  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  chiefly  with  an  intention  to  improve  his  know- 


tricians.  Others  affirm  that  the  bulla  was  given  by  ledge  in  that  fcience.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  or 


that  king  to  the  fons  of  all  the  patricians  who  had 
borne  civil  offices.  Laftly,  others  allege  that  Ro¬ 
mulus  firft  introduced  the  bulla,  and  gave  it  to  Tul- 
lus  Hoftilius,  the  firft  child  born  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines. — As  to  the  form  of  the  bullae,  Mr  Whit¬ 
taker  informs  us  that  they  were  originally  made  in  the 
fhape  of  hearts ;  but  they  did  not  always  retain  the 
form  of  an  heart,  any  more  than  they  were  always 
made  of  leather.  As  the  wealth  of  the  ftate  and  the 
riches  of  individuals  increafed,  the  young  patrician  di- 
ftinguiflred  himfelf  by  a  bulla  of  gold,  while  the  com¬ 
mon  people  wore  the  amulet  of  their  anceftors.  The  fi¬ 
gure  of  an  heart  then  became  fo  generally  round,  fome 
even  having  the  impreffion  of  an  heart  upon  them,  that 
there  are  not  many  of  the  original  form  to  be  found  i 


of  queen  Mary,  Mr  Bulleyn  appears,  from  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  natural  produftions  of  that  country,  to 
have  refided  at  Norwich,  or  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
alfo  to  have  fpent  fome  time  at  Bloxhall  in  Suffolk: 
but  he  afterwards  removed  into  the  north,  and  fettled  at 
Durham,  where  he  p raft i fed  phyfic  with  confiderable 
reputation  and  fuccefs.  His  great  patron  at  this  time 
was  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton, 
who  was  governor  of  Tinmouth  caftle  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  In  1560,  he  came  to  London;  and, 
foon  after  his  arrival,  was  accufed  by  William  Hilton 
of  Bidick,  of  having  murdered  his  brother  Sir  Thomas, 
our  author’s  friend  and  patron.  He  was  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
This  Hilton  afterwards  hired  fome  villains  to  affaffinate 


the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  form  is  naturally  varied  the  doftor;  but  this  attempt  proving  ineffeftual,  he  had 
Prom  a  complete  circle  to  that  of  a  fegment ;  and  this  him  arrefted  on  an  aftion  for  debt,  and  he  remained  for 
.1  .  _  r  .1 _ _ j  u..n_  r _ 1  „  1 _ »•  a  • _ _  n..  .l.-. _ c _ .  ^ 


was  the  fhape  of  the  abovementioned  bulla  found  at 
Manchefter.  When  the  youth  arrived  at  1 5  years  of 
age,  they  hung  up  their  bullae  about  the  necks  of  their 
gods  lares.  We  are  further  informed,  that  the  bullae 
were  not  only  hung  about  the  necks  of  young  men,  but 
of  horfes  alfo.  We  may  add,  that  bullx  were  fometimts 
allowed  to  ftatues  ;  whence  the  phrafe  fiatua  but l at*. 

Bull.®  was  alfo  the  denomination  given  to  divers  o- 


long  time  in  prifon.  During  this  confinement,  Dr 
Bulleyn  compofed  feveral  of  thofe  works  which  raifed 
his  reputation  as  a  medical  writer.  He  died  in  January 
1576,  and  was  buried  in  St  Giles’s  Cripplegate,  in  the 
fame  grave  with  his  brother  the  divine,  who  died  1 3 
years  before,  and  in  which  John  Fox  the  martyrologift 
was  interred  1 1  years  after.  Dr  Bulleyn  appears  from 
his  writings  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 


ther  metalline  ornaments  made  after  the  fame  form ;  and  works  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phy- 


in  this  fenfe  bulls  feem  to  include  all  gold  and  filver  or¬ 
naments  of  a  roundifh  form,  whether  worn  on  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  men,  the  trappings  of  horfes,  eft  the  like.  Such 


ficians.  According  to  the  modern  prafticc,  his  books, 
were  they  generally  known,  would  be  of  little  ufe;  but 
as  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  fertile  imagination,  they 


were  thofe  decorations  ufed  by  the  ancients  on  their  are  by  no  means  barren  of  entertainment.  He  wrote,  1. 
doors  and  belts.  The  bullae  of  doors  were  a  kind  of  The  government  of  health,  1559,  Svo.  2.  A  regimen  a- 
large-headed  nails  fattened  on  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  gainft  the  pleurify,  8vo.  London,  1562.  3.  Bulleyn’sbul* 


kept  bright  with  great  c 


The  doors  of  temples  warkof  defence  againft  all  ficknes,  forenes.  and  wounds 


were  fometimes  adorned  with  golden  bullae.  Mr  Ban-  thatdooe  daily  affault  mankinde,  Londonprinted  by  John 


delot  takes  the  bullae  worn  by  foldiers  on  their  belts  to 
be  fomething  more  than  mere  ornaments.  They  feem 
$0  have  been  confidered  as  prefervations  from  dangers  wherein  is 

5 


Kingfton,  1562,  folio.  This  includes,  The  government 
of  health.  4.  A  dialogue  both  pleafatit  and  pietiful), 
goodlie  regimen  againft  the  fever  petti- 
lence. 
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BullisWus  lence,  with  a  confolation  and  comfort  againft  death, 
Bumidlii  London,  1564,  8vo.  1569,  8vo.  Very  fcarce.  There 
t  ‘CI  ‘  ■  is  a  wooden  print  of  the  author  prefixed  to  the  firft  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  government  of  health  ;  alfo  a  fmall  one  en¬ 
graved  by  Stukeley  in  1732. 

BULLIALDUS  (Ifmael),  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  born  at  Laon  in  the  ifle  of  France  in  1605.  He 
travelled  in  his  youth  for  the  fake  of  improvement ;  and 
afterwards  published  feveral  works,  among  which  are, 
1.  De  natura  lucis.  i.  Philolaus.  3.  AJironomia  phi- 
lolaica,  opus  novum,  in  quo  tnotus  planstarum  per  novam 
et  veram  hypothejin  demonjlrantur.  4  AJlronomia  phi - 
lolaica  fundamc'r.ta  clarius  explicata  et  ajferta  adverfus 
Zothi  IVardi  impugnationem.  He  alfo  wrote  a  piece  or 
two  upon  Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  In  1661,  he  paid 
Hevelius  a  vifit  at  Dantzic,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  his 
optical  and  aftronomical  apparatus.  Afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  a  prefbyter  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1694. 

BULLINGER  (Henry),  born  at  Bremgarten  in 
Swiffetland  in  1504,  was  an  eminent  Zuinglian  mini- 
11  er,  a  great  fupporter  of  the  reformation,  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  ecclefiaftical  negociations.  He  compo¬ 
sed  many  books,  one  againft  Luther  in  particular.  He 
died  in  1575. 

BULLION,  uncoined  gold  or  filver  in  the  mafs. 

Tiiofe  metals  are  called  fo, "either  when  fmelted  from 
the  native  ore,  and  not  perfectly  refined;  or  when  they 
are  perfectly  refined,  but  melted  down  in  bars  or  in¬ 
gots,  or  in  any  unwrought  body,  of  any  degree  of 
finenefs. 

When  gold  and  filver  are  in  their  purity,  they  are 
fo  foft  and  flexible,  that  they  cannot  well  be  brought 
into  any  falhion  for  ufe,  without  being  firft  reduced  and 
hardened  with  an  alloy  of  fome  other  bafer  metal. 

To  prevent  thefe  abufes  which  fome  might  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  commit  in  the  making'  of  fuch  alloys,  the  legif- 
Iators  of  civilized  countries  have  ordained,  that  there 
Stall  be  no  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  a  bafer 
metal  to  a  particular  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  filver,  in 
order  to  make  them  of  the  finenefs  of  what  is  called  the 
ftandard  gold  or  filver  of  fuch  a  country. 

According  to  the  laws  of  England,  all  forts  of 
wrought  plate  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  the  le¬ 
gal  ftandard  ;  and  the  price  of  our  ftandard  gold  and 
filver  is  the  common  rule  whereby  to  fet  a  value  on 
their  bullion,  whether  the  fame  be  ingots,  bars,  dull,  or 
foreign  fpecie  :  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  the 
value  of  bullion  cannot  be  exadlly  known,  without  be¬ 
ing  firft  effayed,  that  the  exadl  quantity  of  pure  metal 
therein  contained  may  be  determined,  and  confequently 
whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  ftandard. 

Silver  and  gold,  whether  coined  or  uncoined  (though 
ufed  for  a  common  meafure  of  other  things),  are  no  lefs 
a  commodity  than  wine,  tobacco,  or  cloth  ^  and  may, 
in  many  cafes,  be  exported  as  much  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vantage  as  any  other  commodity. 

BULLOCK,  the  fame  with  an  ox,  or  gelded  bull. 
See  Bos. 

BULTER,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  refufe  of  meal 
after  dreffing,  or  the  cloth  wherein  it  is  dreffed,  other- 
wife  called  bultor-cloth. 

BULWARK,  in  the  ancient  fortification.  See 
Rampart. 

BUMICILLI,  a  religious  fe£t  of  Mahometans  in 
Egypt  and  Barbary,  who  pretend  to  fight  with  devils. 


and  commonly  appear  in  a  fright  and  covered  with  Bundle 
wounds  and  bruifes.  About  the  full  moon  they  coun-  ft. 
terfeit  a  combat  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  which  unnng> 
lafts  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  is  performed  with  affa-  . 
gaias,  or  javelins,  till  they  fall  down  quite  fpent ;  in  a 
little  time,  however,  they  recover  their  fpirits,  get  up, 
and  walk  away. 

BUNDLE,  a  collection  of  things  wrapped  up  toge¬ 
ther.  Ofbafte-ropes,  liarnefs- plates,  and  glovers  knives,, 
ten  make  a  bundle;  of  Hamburgh  yarn,  twenty  Ikeans; 
of  balket  rods,  three  feet  the  band. 

BUNEL  (Peter),  a  native  of  Touloufe,  was  one  of 
the  moft  elegant  writers  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  the  1 6th- 
century,  but  was  ftill  more  confpicuous  for  the  regula¬ 
rity  of  his  manners.  He  did  not  feek  either  for  riches 
or  lucrative  employments ;  but,  contented  with  the  bare 
neceffaries  of  life,  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  mind.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1547, 
aged  47  ;  ard  has  left  behind  him  fome  Latin  epiftles, 
which  are  written  with  the  utmoft  purity.  The  magi- 
ftrates  of  Touloufe  have  a  buft  of  him  in  marble,  pla¬ 
ced  in  their  town-houfe.  The  moft  correct  edition  of 
his  Letters  is  that  of  Henry  Stephens  in  1581. 

BUNGAY,  a  market-town  of  Suffolk,  fituated  on 
the  river  Wavenny,  about  32  miles  north-eaft  of  Bury. 

E.  Long.  1.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

BUNIAS,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  39th  natural 
order,  S/liquofe,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafsof 
plants,  for  which  there  is  no  Engliih  name.  The  fili- 
cula  is  deciduous,  four-fided,  muricated,  or  fhagreened 
with  unequal  pointed  angles.  There  are  sight  fpecies ; 
all  of  them  annual  plants,  but  none  of  them  poffdled 
of  any  remarkable  property. 

BUNIUM,  pig-nut,  or  earth-nut,  in  botany :  A 
genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  45  th  order,  Umbellata.  The  corolla  is  uni¬ 
form,  the  umbel  thick,  and  the  fruit  ova  tel  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  the  bulbocaftaaum,  with  a  glo¬ 
bular  root.  This  grows  naturally  in  moift  paftures 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  hath  a  tuberous  folid 
root,  which  lies  deep  in  the  ground.  The  leaves  are 
finely  cut,  and  lie  near  the  ground.  The  Italic  rifes  a 
foot  and  an  half  high ;  is  round,  channelled,  and  folid  ; 
the  lower  part  being  naked ;  but  above,  where  it 
branches  out,  there  is  one  leaf  placed  below  every 
branch.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  Ihaped  like  thofe 
of  other  umbelliferous  plants  ;  the  feeds  are  fmall,  ob¬ 
long,  and  when  ripe  are  channelled.  The  roots  of  this 
fort  are  frequently  dug  up,  and  by  fome  people  eaten 
raw.  They  have  much  refembknce  in  tafte  to  a  chef- 
nut,  whence  the  plant  obtains  the  name  of  bulbocajla- 

BUNT  of  a  Sail,,  the  middle  part  of  it,  formed  de- 
fignedly  into  a  bag  or  cavity,  that  the  fail  may  gather 
more  wind.  It  is  ufed  moftly  in  top-fails,  becaufe 
courfes  are  generally  cut  fquare,  or  with  but  fmall  al¬ 
lowance  for  bunt  or  compals..  The  bunt  holds  much 
leeward  wind  ;  that  is,  it  hangs  much  to  leeward. 

Bunt- Lines  are  fmall  lines  made  faft  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fails,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  bolt-rope,  to  a 
cringle,  and  fo  are  reeved  through  a  fmall  block;  feized 
to  the  yard.  Their  ufe  is  to  trice  up  the  bunt  of  the 
fail  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology.  See  Emberiza. 

bunt. 
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JBtmting-  BUNTINGFORD,  a  town  of  Hertfordflure,  with 
a  market  on  Mondays,  and  two  fairs,  on  June  29th, 
liuoy  and  November  30th,  for  pedlars  ware.  It  is  a  good 
1  *  ■  thoroughfare  town,  but  fmall,  and  is  accounted  only  a 

large  hamlet.  W.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

BUNTZEL,  or  Buntzlau,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in 
the  duchy  of  Jauer.  The  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  are 
built  with  ftone,  and  there  were  formerly  rich  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  in  the  common  road  to  Leip- 
fic  ;  and  their  trade  is  earthen  ware,  of  which  they  make 
great  quantities.  E.  Long.  15.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  12. 

BUNYAN  (John),  author  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
.grefs,  was  born  at  Elftow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He 
was  the  fon  of  a  tinker ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  was  a  great  reprobate,  and  a  foldier  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  army  :  but  being  at  length  deeply  (truck  with  a 
fenfe  of  his  guilt,  he  laid  a  fide  his  profligate  courfes, 
became  remarkable  for  his  fobriety,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  obtain  fome  degree  of  learning.  About  the  year 
1655,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  a  Baptift  congre¬ 
gation  at  Bedford,  and  was  foon  after  chofen  their 
•preacher  :  but,  in  1660,  being  taken  up,  and  tried  for 
prefuming  to  preach,  he  was  cruelly  fentenced  to  per¬ 
petual  bani(hment  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  committed 
to  jail,  where  necefiity  obliged  him  to  learn  to  make 
long-tagged  thread-laces  for  his  fupport :  to  add  to  his 
.diftrefs,  he  had  a  wife  and  feveral  children,  among 
whom  was  a  daughter  who  was  blind.  In  this  unjuft 
and  cruel  confinement  he  was  detained  twelve  years  and 
a  half,  and  during  that  time  wrote  many  of  his  trafts ; 
but  he  was  at  length  difcharged,  by  the  humane  inter- 
pofition  of  Dr  Barlow.  When  king  James’s  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience  was  publifhed,  he  was  chofen 
paftor  of  a  congregation  at  Bedford.  He  at  length  died 
of  the  fever  at  London,  on  the  31ft  of  Augnft  1688, 
aged  60.  He  alfo  wrote  an  allegory,  called  The  Holy 
War.  His  Pilgrim's  Progre/s  has  been  tranflated  into 
-moft  European  languages  ;  and  his  works  have  been 
colle&ed  together,  and  printed  in  two  volumes  folio. 

BUONOCARSI,  or  Pierino  del  Vaga.  See  Pie¬ 
rino. 

BUOY,  in  fea  affairs,  a  fort  of  clofe  calk,  or  block 
of  wood,  fattened  by  a  rope  to  the  anchor,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  plaee  where  the  anchor  is  fituated,  that  the 
(hip  may  not  come  too  near  it,  to  entangle  her  cable 
about  the  flock  or  the  flukes  of  it. 

Buoys  are  of  various  kinds;  as, 

Can-Buors :  thefe  are  in  the  form  of  a  cone ;  and 
of  this  conftru&ion  are  all  the  buoys  which  are  floated 
over  dangerous  banks  and  (hallows,  as  a  warning  to 
palling  (hips,  that  they  may  avoid  them.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  large,  that  they  may  be  feen  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
are  fattened  by  ftrong  chains  to  the  anchors  which  are 
funk  for  this  purpofe  at  fuch  places.  See  Plate  CVIII. 
fig.  6. 

Nun-Buors  are  (haped  like  the  middle  fruftum  of 
two  cones,  abutting  upon  one  common  bafe,  being 
x:a(ks,  which  are  large  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  nearly 
to  a  point  at  each  end.  Plate  CVIII.  fig.  7. 

Wooden  Buors  are  folid  pieces  of  timber,  fometimes 
in  the  (hape  of  a  cylinder,  and  fometimes  in  that  of  a 
nun-buoy ;  they  are  furniftied  with  one  or  two  holes, 
an  which  to  fix  a  (hort  piece  of  rope,  whofe  two  ends, 
being  fpliced  together,  make  a  fort  of  circle  or  ring 
called  the  Jlrop. 

N°  60. 


Cable- Be  ars,  are  common  cades  employed  to  buoy  Buoyant  ''fi 
up  the  cables  in  different  places  from  rocky  ground.  II  .  «. 
In  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  every  (hip  is  ,  P^onia*.; 
moored  with  at  leaft  three  cables,  and  has  three  or  four 
of  thefe  buoys  on  each  cable  for  this  purpofe. 

Slings  of  the  Buoy,  the  ropes  which  are  fattened 
about  it,  and  by  whieh  it  is  hung:  they  are  curioufly 
fpliced  round  it,  fomething  refembling  the  braces  of  a 
drum. 

To ftream  the  Buoy,  is  to  let  it  fall  from  the  (hip’s 
fide  into  the  water  ;  which  is  always  done  before  they 
let  go  the  anchor,  that  it  may  not  be  retarded  by  the 
buoy-rope  as  it  finks  to  the  bottom. 

Buoy- Rope,  the  rope  which  fattens  the  buoy  to  the 
anchor :  it  (hould  be  little  more  than  equal  in  length 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  where  the  anchor  lies,  as  it 
is  intended  to  float  near,  or  immediately  above,  the  bed 
of  it,  that  the  pilot  may  at  all  times  know  the  fituation 
thereof.  See  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  1.  n°  3.  where  b  is 
the  anchor,  c  the  buoy-rope,  and  d the  buoy  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  The  buoy-rope  is  often 
extremely  uftful  otherwife,  in  drawing  up  the  anchor 
when  the  cable  is  broke.  It  (hould  always,  therefore, 
be  of  fufficient  ftrength  for  this  purpofe,  or  elfe  the 
anchor  may  be  loft  through  negligence. 

Buoy  of  the  Nore,  is  a  buoy  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Thames,  to  diredl  mariners  how  to  avoid  a 
dangerous  fand. 

BUOYANT,  fomething  which,  by  its  aptnefs  to 
float,  bears  up  other  more  ponderous  and  weighty 
things.  See  Buoy. 

BUPALUS,  a  celebrated  fculptor,  and  native  of  the 
ifland  of  Chios,  was  fon,  grandfon,  and  great-grandfon 
of  fculptors.  He  had  a  brother,  named  Atkenis,  of  the 
fame  profeflion.  They  flouriflied  in  the  60th  Olympiad ; 
and  were  cotemporary  with  Hipponax,  a  poet  of  an 
ugly  and  defpicable  figure.  Our  fculptors  diverted 
themfelves  in  reprefenting  him  under  a  ridiculous  form. 

But  Hipponax  wrote  fo  (harp  a  fatire  againft  them, 
that  they  hanged  themfelves,  as  fome  fay.  Pliny,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  allow  this ;  but  fays,  on  the  contrary, 
that,  after  Hipponax  had  taken  his  revenge,  they  made 
feveral  fine  ftatues  in  feveral  places;  particularly  a  Diana 
at  Chios,  which  was  placed  very  high,  and  appeared 
with  a  frowning  countenance  to  thofe  that  came  in,  and 
with  a  pleafant  one  to  thofe  that  went  out.  There  were 
feveral  ftatues  at  Rome  made  by  them;  and  they  worked 
only  in  the  white  marble  of  the  ifle  of  Paros.  Paufanias 
mentions  Bupalus  as  a  good  architect  as  well  as  fculp¬ 
tor  ;  but  fays  nothing  of  Athenis. 

BUPHAGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  tOp'a„e 
the  order  of  picse.  The  beak  is  ftraight  and  quadran¬ 
gular  ;  the  mandibles  are  gibbous,  entire,  and  the 
gibbofity  is  greater  on  the  outfide.  The  feet  are  of 
the  ambulatory  kind.  The  body  is  greyifti  above,  and 
of  a  dirty  yellow  below;  the  tail  is  (haped  like  a  wedge. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  africana,  a  native  of 
Senegal.  It  frequently  perches  upon  oxen,  and  picks 
out  the  worms  from  their  backs. 

BUPHONIA  (from  ox,  and  fovn  f  aught er ),  In 
antiquity,  an  Athenian  feaft  or  ceremony,  denominated 
from  a  bullock  (lain  therein,  with  quaint  formalities. 

For  the  origin  of  the  buphonia,  we  are  told  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Attica  to  kill  an  ox :  but  it 
once  happened,  at  the  feaft  of  the  diipolia ,  that  an  ox  ! 

1  eat 
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Buphthal-  eat  the  corn,  others  fay  the  cakes,  which  had  been 
dreffed  for  the  facrifice.  Thaulon  the  pried,  enraged 
Bupreftis.  at  this,  prefently  killed  him,  and  fled  for  it.  On 
— y— which  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  the 
gods,  and  feigning  themfelves  ignorant  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  fatft,  brought  the  bloody  axe  before  the 
judges,  where  it  was  folemnly  arraigned,  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemened.  And,  in  memory  of  this 
event,  a  fead  was  indituted  under  the  denomination  of 
buphonia.  In  which  it  was  dill  cudomary  for  the  pried 
to  fly,  and  judgment  to  be  given  about  the  ilaughter 
of  the  ox. 

BUPHTHALMUM,  ox-eye:  A  genus  of  thepo- 
Iygamia  fuperfliia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compoftee.  The  receptacle  is 
paleaceous;  the  pappus  an  indifferent  rim;  the  feeds, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  radius,  emarginated  on  the  (ides; 
the  digmata  of  the  hermaphrodite  florets  undivided. 
There  are  ten  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  following  are  the 
mod  remarkable. 

Species,  t.  The  helianthoides,  a  native  of  North 
America.  This  hath  a  perennial  root,  and  an  annual 
llalk,  yvhich  rifes  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  garnifhed  at 
each  joint  with  two  oblong  heart-fhaped  leaves,  which 
have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and  the  bafe  On  one  .fide 
fhorter  than  the  other  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  refembling  a  fmall  fun-flower.  2.  The  arbo- 
refcens,  rifes  with  feveral  woody  demsto  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  garniflied  with  leaves  very  unequal 
in  fize  5  fome  are  narrow  and  long,  others  are  broad 
and  obtufe;  thefe  are  intermixed  at  the  fame  joint,  and 
often  at  the  intermediate  one  ;  they  are  green,  and 
placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
have  fcaly  empalements. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  may  be  propagated  by 
feeds;  and  thofe  which  do  not,  by  parting  their  roots, 
or  cutting  of  their  branches.  Some  of  the  fpecies  are 
tender,  and  require  to  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed. 

BUPLEURUM,  hare’s  ear,  or  Thorough -wax: 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  thepentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  45th  order,  Umbellate.  The  irivolucra  of 
the  partial  umbels  are  large  in  proportion,  and  penta- 
phyllous  ;  the  petals  involuted  or  rolled  inwards ;  the 
fruit  roundifli,  compreffed,  and  ftriated.  The  principal 
fpecies  is  the  fruticofum  or  ihrubby  Ethiopian  hartwort. 
This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  Hem,  dividing  into  numerous 
branches,  forming  a  buftiy  head  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  entire  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  placed  alternate,  with  yellow  flowers  in  umbels 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  which  appear  in  July  and 
Auguft,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds.  It 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

BUPRESTIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefls  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  antennae 
are  fetaceous,  and  as  long  as  the  thorax  :  The  head  is 
half  drawn  back  within  the  thorax  ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  the  antenntE  are  ferrated :  The  mouth  is 
armed  with  jaws,  and  furnifhcd  with  palpi:  The  elytra 
are  margined,  and  cover  the  abdomen  ;  and  the  tarfi 
have  five  articulations:  The  feet  are  faltatorii.  There 
are  27  fpecies  of  this  infeft,  moll  of  them  natives  of 
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the  Indies.  The  French  have  given  the  name  of  Euquoi 
Richard  to  this  genus,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  rich  H 
colours  with  which  mod  of  the  infers  belonging  to  it  Burden‘ 
are  adorned.  Infefts  of  this  genus  are  not  common  in 
England.  They  are  of  the  richeft  fplendor;  and  fome 
appear,  when  alive,  to  be  united  in  colour  with  the  re¬ 
fulgent  particles  of  emeralds,  rubies,  diamonds,  and 
gold.  Applied  to  the  microfcope,  the  fplendor  is  fo 
great  as  to  dazzle  the  eye.  The  guttata  is  one  of  the 
mod  oblong  fpecies.  The  whole  body  is  green  and 
gold,  with  a  bluifh  cad  underneath  ;  but  what  didin - 
guilhe3  it,  are  four  white  dents  or  depreffed  fpots  that 
are  feen  upon  the  elytra,  two  upon  each.  One  of  thofe 
dots  is  on  the  outward  rim  of  the  elytrum,  about  the 
middle  of  it,  near  the  abdomen,  and  is  the  larger  one. 

The  other  is  on  the  inner  edge,  clofe  to  the  future, 
about  three-fourths  of  that  future  downwards,  and  ex¬ 
actly  oppofite  its  fellow  on  the  other  elytrum.  This 
latter  one  i3  the  fmaller.  The  whole  upper  part  of 
the  infeft,  viewed  through  a  glafs,  appears  finely 
dotted.  This  fpecies  has  been  found  in  timber- 
yards. 

BUQUOI,  a  town  of  Artois,  in  the  French  Nether¬ 
lands,  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Picardy.  E.  Long. 

2.  40..  N.  Lat.  50.  1 2. 

BUR,  a  broad  ring  of  iron,  behind  the  place  made 
for  the  hand  on  the  fpears  ufed  formerly  in  tilting  ; 
which  bur  was  brought  to  red,  when  the  tilter  charged 
his  fpear. 

BURBAS,  in  commerce,  a  fmall  coin  at  Algiers* 
with  the  arms  of  the  dey  druck  on  both  fides  :  it  is 
worth  half  an  afper. 

BURCHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  river  Saltz.  E.  Long. 

1 3.  25.  N  Lat.  48.  5. 

BURDEGALA,  orBuRDioALA,  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a 
trading  port  town  of  Aquitania,  fituated  on  a  lake  of 
the  fea,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna.  It 
was  a  famous  feat  of  the  Mufes,  as  appears  by  Aufo- 
nius’s  book  entitled  Profeflbres ;  and  birth-place  of 
Aufonius  :  Now  Bourdeaux,  capital  of  the  Bourdelois, 
on  the  river  Garonne.  W.  Long.  40',  Lat.  44 J  54. 

BURDEN,  or  Burdon,  in  mufic,  the  drone  or  bafs, 
and  the  pipe  or  firing  which  plays  it  :  hence  that  part 
of  a  fong,  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  every  flanza, 
is  called  the  burden  of  it. — A  chord  which  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided,  to  perform  the  intervals  of  mufic,  when  open  and 
undivided,  is  alfo  called  the  burden 

Burden  properly  fignifies  a  heavy  weight  or  load. 
Ringelberg  recommends  the  bearing  burdens  as  the 
bell  fort  of  exercife  ;  efpecially  to  Ilrengthen  men  of 
ftudy.  To  this  end,  he  had  a  gown  lined  with  plates 
of  lead,  which  he  could  juft  lift  with  both  his  hands. 

This  load  he  bore  fix  or  feven  days  together,  either  in- 
creafing  or  diminifhing  it  as  he  found  occafion  ;  by 
which  means  he  could  both  write  and  exercife  at  the 
fame  time. 

Burden  alfo  denotes  a  fixed  quantity  of  certain 
commodities.  A  burden  of  gad-fteel  is  two  fcore,  or 
120  pounds. 

Burden  of  a  Ship  is  its  contents,  or  number  of  tons 
it  will  carry.  The  burden  of  a  fliip  may  be  determi¬ 
ned  thus  :  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel,  taken  with¬ 
in  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the  fhip,  within  board,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  midihip- beam,  from  plank  to  plank  ;  and 
j  F  multiply 
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Burdock  multiply  the  product  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  taken  principal  and  moll  remarkable  of  which  is  that  called 
II  from  the  plank  below  the  keelfon,  to  the  under  part  Borough ■r'  "n  '  ‘ 

of  the  upper  deck  plank  ;  and  divide  the  laft  product 
by  94  :  the  quotient  is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  re¬ 
quired.  See  Freight. 

BURDOCK,  in  botany.  See  Arctium  and  Xan- 

THIUM, 


Burgau 


Burgage. 


irougb-EtigliJb.  See  the  article  Borough- Englifh.  H 
BURGAU,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  large  Burgf ave. 
fpecies  of  fea-fnail,  of  the  lunar  or  round-mouthed  kind.  * 

It  is  very  beautifully  lined  with  a  coat,  of  the  nature 
of  the  mother  of  pearl ;  and  the  artificers  take  this  out, 
to  ufe  under  the  name  of  mother  of  pearl,  though  fome 
BURELL,  or  Civita  Burrella,  a  town  of  Ita-  call  it  after  the  name  of  the  fliell  they  take  it  from, 

XT.«u.  - — 1  - ~  a  1 -  —  burgaudine . 

BURGAUDINE,  the  name  given  by  the  French 
artificers  to  what  we  call  mother  of  pearl.  In  their 
works,  they  do  not  ufe  the  common  nacre- fliell  for  this. 


ly  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  Abruzzo  Citra, 
near  the  river  Sangro.  E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  41. 

s6- 

BUREN,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces, 


Guelderland.  It  gives  the  title  of  count  de.  Buren  to  but  the  lining  of  the  American  burgau.  Hence  fome 


the  prince  of  Orange.  E.  Long.  5.  22.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

Buren,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalla,  and  bifliopric  of  Paderborn.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Alme,  five  miles  fouth  of  Paderborn.  E. 
Long.  8.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  35. 

BURFORD,  a  town  of  Oxfordlhire,  feated  on  an 
afeent  on  the  river  Windrulh,  is  a  handfome  place, 
chiefly  noted  for  the  making  of  faddles.  The  Downs 


call  the  mother  of  pearl  burgaudine ,  and  others  the  bur- 
udine  mother  of  pearl. 

BURGDORF,  a  handfome  and  pretty  large  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  feated  on  an  e- 
minence.  The  river  Emma  is  about  a  piftol-fliot  from 
the  town ;  and  as  it  often  changes  its  bed,  it  frequent¬ 
ly  does  a  great  deal  of  mifehief.  It  runs  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  there  is  a  ftone- 


near  it,  noted  for  horfe-races,  are  of  great  advantage  to  bridge  over  it.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  fulphureous 
the  town.  Burford  is  an  earldom  in  the  family  of  St  fpring  which  fupplies  their  baths  with  water,  which  is 
Albans.  It  is  23  miles  weft-north-weft  of  Banbury,  good  againft  paliies  and  difeafes  of  the  nerves.  E. 
and  85  weft  of  London.  W.  Long.  i.  43.  N.  Lat.  Lor  -  *  T 
51.  40. 

BURG,  Burgh, or  Dun,  in  northern  topography. 

See  Dun. 

Burg,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire,  feated  in  a  marfti, 

12  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bofton,  and  127  north  of  Lon¬ 
don.  E.  Long.  o.  5.  N.  Lat.  53.  12. 

Burg,  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  in  Zut- 
phen,  feated  on  the  old  Iffel,  1 8  miles  eaft  of  Nime- 
guen.  E.  Long.  6.  12.  N.  Lat.  52.  o. 

BuRG-CaJile,  or  Borough- Cajile,  a  fortrefs  on  the 
edge  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  three  miles  weft  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  where  the  rivers  Yare  and  Waveny  meet.  It 
was  formerly  a  delightful  place ;  but  now  only  the 
ruins  of  its  walls  remain,  near  which  Roman  coins  are 
often  dug  up. 

BURGAGE,  or  Tenure  in  Burghgf.,  is  where  the 
king,  or  other  perfon,  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough, 
in  which  the  tenements  are  held  by  a  rent  certain.  It 
is  indeed  only  a  kind  of  town  foccage  5  as  common  foc- 


■ong.  7.  35.  N.  Lat.  47.  6. 

BURGEON,  in  gardening,  a  knot  or  button  put 
forth  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  in  the  fpring.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  French  bourgeon,  which  fignifies 
the  fame,  formed  from  the  Latin  burrio,  of  hurra. 
Bourgeon  amounts  to  the  fame  with  w^at  is  otherwife 
called  eye,  bud,  or  germ.  Frofts  are  chiefly  dangerous 
when  the  burgeons  begin  to  appear.  The  burgeons 
have  the  fame  Ikin,  fame  pith,  fame  ligneous  body, 
and  the  fame  infertions  as  the  ftalk ;  that  is,  all  the 
parts  are  the  fame  in  both,  only  more  contra&ed  in 
the  former. 

BURGESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough,  or  walled 
town,  or  one  who  poffeffes  a  tenement  therein.  The 
word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  magiftrates  of  fome  towns  j 
as  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  of  Leominfter. 

Anciently,  burgeffes  were  held  in  great  contempt ; 
being  reputed  fervile,  bafe,  and  unfit  for  war;  fo  that 
the  gentry  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry  in  their  fa- 

„  .  -  milies,  or  fight  with  them  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  were 

t  See  Sec-  cage  f,  by  which  other  lands  are  holden,  is  ufually  of  to  appoint  champions.  A  burgefs’s  fou  was  reputed 


a  rural  nature.  A  borough  is  diftinguifhed  from  other 
towns  by  the  right  of  fending  members  to  parliament ; 
and  where  the  right  of  ele&ion  is  by  burgage-tenure. 


of  age,  when  he  could  diftindtly  count  money,  meafure 
cloth,  & c. 

Burgess  is  now  ordinarily  ufed  for  the  repre- 


that  alone  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  borough,  fentative  of  a  borough-town  in  parliament.  Bur- 
Tenure  in  burgage,  therefore,  or  burgage-tenure,  is  geffes  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  mercantile  part 
where  houfes  or  lands  which  were  formerly  the  feite  of  or  trading  intereft  of  the  nation.  They  were  for- 

houfes  in  an  ancient  borough,  are  held  of  fome  lord  in  - - J  L  "  ’  "n  '  ’  •  •  - 

common  foccage,  by  a  certain  eftablifhed  rent.  And 
thefe  feem  to  have  withftood  the  ihock  of  the  Norman 
encroachments  principally  on  account  of  their  infigni- 


merly  allowed,  by  a  rate  eftablifliedin  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  two  (hillings  a  day  as  wages.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  members  for  boroughs  bear 
-  .  0  above  a  quadruple  proportion  to  thofe  for  counties, 

ficancy,  which  made  it  not  worthwhile  to  compel  them  The  right  of  ele&ion  of  burgeffes  depends  on  fevecal 
to  an  alteration  of  tenure,  as  100  of  them  put  together  local  charters  and  cuftoms  :  though,  by  2  Geo.  II.  c. 
wouhl  fcarce  have  amounted  to  a  knight’s  fee.  Be-  24.  the  right  for  the  future  fliall  be  allowed 


:ording 


fides,  the  owners  of  them,  being  chiefly  artificers,  and  to  the  laft  determination  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
perfons  engaged  in  trade,  could  not  with  any  tolerable  cerning  it :  and  by  3  Geo.  III.  c.  1 5.  no  freeman,  ex¬ 
propriety  be  put  on  fuch  a  military  eftablilhment  a3  cept  fuch  as  claim  by  birth,  fervitude,  or  marriage,  fliall 
the  tenure  in  chivalry  was.  The  free  foccage,  there-  be  intitled  to  vote,  unlefs  he  hath  been  admitted  to 
fore,  in  which  thefe  tenements  are  held,  feems  to  be  his  freedom  twelve  months  before.  No  perfon  is  eli- 
plainly  a  remnant  of  Saxon  liberty ;  which  may  alfo  gibleas  aburgefs,  who  hath  not  a  clear  eftate  of  L.300 
account  for  the  great  variety  of  cuftoms  affe&ing  ma-  a-year. 

- ia  : _ •  .  _  0  .1  utt 


jiy  of  thefe  tenements  fo  held  in  ancient  burgage ;  the 


JJURGGRAVE,  properly  denotes  the  hereditary 
governor 
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Burgh  governor  of  a  caftle,  or  fortified  town,  chiefly  in  Gjer- 
_  II  many.  The  word  is  compounded  of  bourg ,  town,  and 
.  Ur^  ary'  graf,  or  grave  count.  The  burggraves  were  originally 
the  fame  with  what  we  otherwife  call  cafellans,  or  co- 
mites  cajiellani  ;  but  their  dignity  was  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced  under  Rudolph  of  Hapfbnrgh ;  before  his  time 
they  were  ranked  only  as  counts,  and  below  the  prin¬ 
ces,  but  under  him  began  to  be  efteemed  on  a  footing 
with  princes.  In  fome  parts,  the  dignity  is  much  de¬ 
generated,  efpecially  in  the  palatinate.  There  were 
formerly,  according  to  Leti,  fifteen  families  who  en¬ 
joyed  the  title  of  burggraves,  thirteen  of  which  are  now 
extindft.  But  this  is  differently  reprefented  by  others. 
In  Bohemia  the  title  of  burggrave  is  given  to  the  chief 
officer,  or  to  him  that  commands  in  quality  of  viceroy. 
In  Praffia,  the  burggrave  is  one  of  the  four  chief  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  province.  In  Guelderland,  the  burggrave 
of  Nimeguen  is  prefident  of  the  ftates  of  the  province. 

BURGH.  See  Borough. 

Burgh,  or  Dun.  See  Dun. 

-fit/KGtf-Zfc^fignifiesa  contribution  towards  the  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  of  cattles,  or  walls,  for  the  defence  of 
a  borough  or  city. 

By  the  law  of  king  Athelftan,  the  cattles  and  walls 
of  towns  were  to  be  repaired,  and  burgh-bote  levied 
every  year  within  a  fortnight  after  rogation  days.  No 
perfon  whatever  was  exempt  from  this  fervice;  the  king 
himfelf  could  not  exempt  a  man  from  burgh-bote:  yet, 
in  after  times,  exemptions  appear  to  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  granted  ;  infomuch,  that,  according  to  Cowel, 
the  word  burgh-bote  came  to  be  chiefly  ufed  to  denote 
not  the  fervice  but  the  liberty  or  exemption  from  it. 

BuRGti-Breche,  or  brech ,  a  fine  impofed  on  the  com¬ 
munity  of  a  town,  or  burgh,  for  the  breach  of  peace 
among  them. 

Bvrgh  Mails,  were  yearly  payments  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  introduced  by  Malcolm  IIT.  and  refembling 
the  FER-farm  rents  of  burghs  in  England.  See  Mail. 

BvRGH-MaJler,  an  officer  in  the  tin-mines,  who  di¬ 
rects  and  lays  out  the  meers  for  the  workmen,  Sic. 
otherwife  denominated  bailiff  and  bar-matter. 

BURGHERMASTERS.  See  Burgomaster. 

BURGHMOTE,  the  court  of  a  borough.  By  the 
laws  of  king  Edgar,  the  burghmote  was  to  be  held 
thrice  in  the  year  ;  by  thofe  of  Henry  I.  f  z  times. 

BURGLARY,  or  nocturnal  house-breaking, 
(burgi  latrocinium,)  which  by  the  ancient  Engliffi  law 
was  called  bamefucken,  a  word  alfo  ufed  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  but  in  a  fomewhat  different  fenfe,  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence :  not 
,  only  becaufe  of  the  abundant  terror  it  carries  with  it, 
but  alfo  as  it  is  a  forcible  invafion  and  difturbance  of 
that  right  of  habitation  which  every  individual  might 
acquire  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature ;  an  invafion  which, 
in  fuch  a  ftate,  would  be  fure  to  be  punifhed  with 
death,  unlefs  the  affailant  were  ftronger.  But,  in  civil 
fociety,  the  laws  come  in  to  the  afliftance  of  the  weaker 
party :  and,  befides  that  they  leave  him  this  natural 
right  of  killing  the  aggreffor  if  he  can,  they  alfo  pro- 
tedl  and  avenge  him  in  cafe  the  affailant  is  too  power¬ 
ful.  And  the  law  has  fo  particular  and -tender  a  regard 
to  the  immunity  of  a  man’s  houfe,  that  it  ftyles  it  his 
caftle,  and  will  never  fuffer  it  to  be  violated  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  agreeing  herein  with  the  fentiments  of  ancient 
Rome.  For  this  reafon  no  outward  doors  can  in  gene¬ 


ral  be  broken  open  to  execute  any  civil  procefs ;  though  Burglary, 
in  criminal  caufes  the  public  fafety  fuperfedes  the  pri-  ~~v — 
vate  *.  Hence  alfo  in  part  arifes  the  animadverfion  of*  See  the 
the  law  upon  eaves-droppers,  nufancers,  and  incendia-  article  Ar¬ 
nes  i  and  to  this  principle  it  mutt  be  affigned,  that  a  reA 
man  may  affemble  people  together  lawfully  (at  leaft 
if  they  do  not  exceed  1 1 ),  without  danger  of  raifing 
3  riot,  rout,  or  unlawful  affembly,  in  order  to  protedt 
Ill's  houfe ;  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  do  in  any  o- 
ther  cafe. 

The  definition  of  a  burglar,  as  given  us  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke,  is,  “  he  that  by  night  breaketh  and  enter- 
eth  into  a  manfion  houfe,  with  intent  to  commit  a  fe¬ 
lony.”  In  this  definition  there  are  four  things  to  be 
confidered ;  the  time,  the  place ,  the  manner,  and  the 
intent. 

1.  The  time  mutt  be  .by  night,  and  not  by  day ;  for 
in  the  day-time  there  is  no  burglary ;  i.  e.  if  there  be 
day-light  or  crepufculum  enough,  begun  or  left,  to  dif- 
cern  a  man’s  face  withal.  But  this  does  not  extend  to 
moonlight ;  for  then  many  midnight  burglaries  would 
go  unpuniffied  :  and  befides,  the  malignity  of  the  offence 
does  not  confift  fo  much  in  its  being  done  in  the  dark, 
as  at  the  dead  of  night  $  when  all  the  creation,  except 
beafts  of  prey,  are  at  reft  ;  when  fleep  has  difarmed  the 
owner,  and  rendered  his  caftle  defencelefs. 

2.  As  to  the  place.  It  muft  be,  according  to  Sir 
Edward  Coke’s  definition,  in  a  manfion-houfe :  for  no 
diftant  ham,  warehoufe,  or  the  like,  are  under  the  „ 
fame  privileges,  nor  looked  upon  as  a  man’s  caftle  of 
defence  ;  nor  is  a  breaking  open  of  houfes  wherein  no 
man  refides,  and  which  for  the  time  being  are  not 
manfion-houfes,  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances 
of  midnight  terror.  A  houfe,  however,  wherein  a  man 
fometimes  refides,  and  which  the  owner  hath  left  only 
for  a  Ihort  feafon,  ammo  revertendi,  is  the  objeft  of 
burglary,  though  no  one  be  in  it  at  the  time  of  the 
fa<R  committed.  And  if  the  barn,  ftable,  or  ware¬ 
houfe,  be  parcel  of  the  manfion-houfe,  though  not  un¬ 
der  the  fame  roof  or  contiguous,  a  burglary  may  be 
committed  therein  ;  for  the  capital  houfe  protects  and 
privileges  all  its  branches  and  appurtenants,  if  within 
the  curtilage  or  homeftall.  A  chamber  in  a  college, 

or  an  inn  of  court,  where  each  inhabitant  hath  a  di- 
ftindfc  property,  is,  to  all  other  purpofes  as  well  as  this, 
the  manfion-houfe  of  the  owner.  So  alfo  is  a  room  or 
lodging  in  any  private  houfe,  the  manfion  for  the  time 
being  of  the  lodger ;  if  the  owner  doth  not  himfelf 
dwell  in  the  houfe,  or  if  he  and  the  lodger  enter  by  dif¬ 
ferent  outward  doors.  But  if  the  owner  himfelf  lies  in 
the  houfe,  and  hath  but  one  outwar  d  door  at  which  he 
and  his  lodgers  enter,  fuch  lodgers  feem  only  to  be  in¬ 
mates,  and  all  their  apartments  to  be  parcel  of  the  one 
dwelling-houfe  of  the  owner. 

3.  As  to  the  manner  of  committing  burglary  :  there 
mult  be  both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it. 

But  they  need  not  be  both  done  at  once  ;  for  if  a  hole 
be  broken  one  night,  and  the  fame  breakers  enter  the 
next  night  through  the  fame,  they  are  burglars.  There 
muft  be  an  adtual  breaking ;  as,  at  lealt,  by  breaking 
or  taking  out  the  glafs  of,  or  otherwife  opening,  a  win¬ 
dow  ;  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key ;  nay, 
by  lifting  up  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloofing  any  other 
fattening  which  the  owner  has  provided.  But  if  a  per¬ 
fon  leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly 
5  F  z  and 
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Burglary  and  negligence  ;  and  if  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  fio 
II  burglary ;  yet,  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or 
.  a  ^  ,  chamber  door,  it  is  fo.  But  to  come  down  a  chimney 

is  held  a  burglarious  entry  ;  for  that  is  as  much  clofed 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit.  So  alfo,  to  knock 
at  a  door,  and,  upon  opening  it,  to  rnfh  in  with  a  felo¬ 
nious  intent ;  or,  under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  to 
fall  upon  the  landlord  and  rob  him  ;  or  to  procure  a 
conftable  to  gain  admittance  in  order  to  fearch  for  trai¬ 
tors,  and  then  to  bind  the  conftable  and  rob  the  houfe  ; 
all  thefe  entries  have  been  adjudged  burglarious,  though 
there  was  no  aftual  breaking  :  for  the  law  will  notfuf- 
fer  itfelf  to  be  trifled  with  by  fuch  evafions,  efpecially 
under  the  cloak  of  legal  procefs.  As  for  the  entry,  any 
the  leaf!  degree  of  it,  with  any  part  of  the  body,  or 
with  an  inftrument  held  in  the  hand,  is  fufficient :  as, 
to  ilep  over  the-threfhold,  to  put  a  hand  or  hook  in  at 
a  window  to  draw  out  goods,  or  a  piftol  to  demand 
one’s  money,  are  all  of  them  burglarious  entries.  The 
entry  may  be  before  the  breaking,  as  well  as  after  ;  for 
by  ftatute  12  Anne  c.  7.  if  a  pcrfon  enters  into  the 
dwelling  houfe  of  another,  without  breaking  in  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  with  an  intent  to  commit  felony, 
or,  being  in  fuch  houfe,  fhall  commit  any  felony ;  ar.d 
fhall  in  the  night  break  out  of  the  lame ;  this  is-declared 
to  be  burglary. 

4.  As  to  the  intent ;  it  is  clear  that  fuch  breaking 
and  entry  muft  be  with  a  felonious  intent,  otherwife  it 
is  only  a  trefpafs.  And  it  is  the  fame,  whether  fuch 
intention  be  actually  carried  into  execution,  or  only  de- 
monftrated  by  feme  attempt  or  overt  aft,  of  which  the 
jury  is  to  judge. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law,  but  within  the 
benefit  of  clergy.  Burglary  in  any  boufe  belonging  to 
the  plate-glafs  company,  with  intent  to  fteal  the  ftock 
or  utenfils,  is  by  ftatute  13  Geo  III.  c.  .38.  declared -to 
be  Angle  felony,  and  punifhed  with  tranfportation  fe- 
ven  years. 

BURGOMASTER,  Burghermaster,  Bourger- 
nejler,  or  Burgmejler ,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the 
great  towns  in  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Germany.  The 
power  and  jurifdiftion  of  the  burgomafter  is  not  the 
fame  in  all  places,  every  town  having  its  particular  cu- 
ftoms  and  regulations :  at  Amfterdatn  there  are  four 
chofen  by  the  voices  of  all  thofe  people  in  the  fenate 
who  have  either  been  burgomafters  or  echevins.  They 
difpofe  of  all  under  offices  that  fall  in  their  time,  keep 
the  key  of  the  bank,  and  enjoy  a  falary  but  of  500 
guildres ;  all  feafts,  public  entertainments,  &c.  being 
defrayed  out  of  the  common  treafury.  The  word  is 
formed  from  the  two  Flemilh  words,  borger ,  burgefs,  or 
citizen  ;  and  mejier,  matter.  Some  txprefs  it  in  Latin 
by  canful ,  others  by  fenator.—Wi.  Bruneau  obferves, 
that  burghermajier  in  Holland,,  anfwers  to  what  is  cal¬ 
led  alderman  and  Jberiff  in  England,  attorney  at 
Compeigne,  capitoul  at  Thcloufe,  conful  at  Languedoc, 
&c. 

BURGOO,  or  Burgout,  a  fea-faring  diffi,  made 
of  whole  oatmeal,  or  groats,  boiled  in  water  tiU  they 
burft  then  mixed  with  butter.  It  is  a  cheap  and 
{Lengthening  diet.  Burgoo,  otherwife  called  loblolly > 
is  held  by  Cockburn  very  proper  to  correft  that  thick- 
nefs  of  humoxirs  and  coftivenefs  to  which  the  other  diet 
of  failors  much  difpofes  them.  Yet  the  burgoo  vic¬ 
tualling  is  the  leaft  liked  of  all  their  provifions,  becaufe 


of  the  fcanty  allowance' of  butter  to  it.  The  fame  Burgos 
author  thinks  it  might  be  worth  the  confideration  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  cf  the  feamen  is  commit-  ■ 
ted,  to  contrive  to  render  this  food  more  agreeable  to 
them. 

BURGOSra  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  Old  Ca- 
ftile,  with  an  aichbifhop’s  fee,  erefted  in  1574.  It  is 
furrounded  with  mountains,  which  render  the  air  very 
cold  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  three  ex- 
ceffive  hot.  It  is  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on 
the  top  of  which  there  is  a  ftrong  caftle,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Alangon.  The 
principal  avenue  to  the  city  is  by  a  handfome,  bridge 
over  this  river,  which  leads  to  a  beautiful  gate,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  the  ftatues  of  feveral  kings  of  Spain.  The 
town  is  large  and  populous ;  but  the  houfes  are  ilj  built,, 
and  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  except  fome  few, 
efpecially  that  which  leads  to  the  cathedral.  There  are 
feveral  fquares,  adorned  with  fountains  and  ftatues. 

The  great  fqnare  in  the  middle  of  the  city  is  furround¬ 
ed  with  fine  houfes,  with  piazzas  to  each.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  church  is  a  mnfter-piece  of  Gothic  arcliitefture,. 
and  one  cf  the  fineft  in  all  Spain.  The  church  of  the 
Auguftines  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and  rich  cha¬ 
pel  of  the  holy  erucifix.  There  are  feveral  fine  con¬ 
vents  and  nunneries;  one  of  which  laft  contains' 150 
nuns,  who  muft  all  be  of  noble  extraftion.  They  have 
likewife  a  royal  hofpital,  very  richly  endowed  ;  and  at 
this  place  they  fpeak  the  bell  Caftilian,  that  is,  the  pu- 
reft  Spanilh  in  the  kingdom.  W.  Long.  4.  7.  N.  Lat. 

42.  20. 

BURGUNDIONES,  a  part  or  branch  of  the  Vin- 
dili  or  Wandili.  Gluverius  places  them  about  the- 
Warta,  a  river  of  Poland  :  though  the  cor.jeftures  on 
the  feat  of  tliefe  people  are  doubtful  5  and  .no  wonder, 
becaufe  the  Roman  expeditions  terminated  at  the  Elbe. 

They  afterwards  removed  to  the  Cifalbin,  Germany,, 
and  at  length  to  Celtic  Gaul,  and  gave  name  to  the 
duchy  and  county  of  Burgundy. 

BURGUNDY,  a  province  or  government  of  France. 

It  contains,  hefides  the  government  of  Burgundy,  La 
Breffe,  La  Bugy,  and  the  diftrift  of  Gex  ;  having 
Champagne  on  the  north,  Lyounois  on  the  fouth, 
Franche  Comte  on  the  ea-ft,  and  Nivernois  and  Bour- 
bonnois  on  the  weft.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  about  45  leagues,  and  its  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft 
about  30.  It  is  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and 
tobacco;  being  watered  by  the  Seine,  the  Dehune 
which  falls  into  the  Soane,  the  Brebince  or  Bourbince, 
the  Arman^n,  the  Oucke,  and  the  Tille.  There  are 
fome  noted  mineral  fprings  in  it,  with  fubterraneous 
lakes,  and  plenty  of  ochre.  For  a  long  time  it  had 
dukes  of  its  own,  fubordinate  to  the  crown  of  France  ; 
hut  at  laft,  Louis  XI.  upon  the  failure  of  the  heirs  male, , 
feized  upon  it,  and  annexed  it  to  his  crown.  The  whole 
government  lies  within  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  pailia-  ■» 
ment  of  Burgundy,  except  a  fmall  part  that  is  fubjtft 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  ftates  meet  regularly  every  three 
years,  to  raife  the  money  required  of  them  by  the  court. 

The  principal  places  are  Dijon,  Auxerre,  Autun, 
Bourbon,  L’Ancy,  &c. 

BURIAL,  the  interment  of  a  deceafed  perfon. 

The  rites  of  burial  are  looked  upon  in  all  countries, 
and  at  all  times,  as  a  debt  fo  facred,  that  fuch  as  ne- 
glefted  to  difcliarge  it  were  thought  accurfed  hence 

the 
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Burial,  the  Romans  called  them  jufta,  and  the  Greeks  *»/«<- 
■““v—”  /  |tta>  Jmeeia,  o<rm,  words  implying  the  inviolable  obliga¬ 
tions  which  nature  has  laid  upon  the  living  to  take 
care  of  the  obfequies  of  the  dead.  Nor  are  we  to 
wonder,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  ex¬ 
tremely  folicitous  about  the  interment  of  their  deceafed 
friends,  fince  they  were  ftrongly  perfuaded,  that  their 
fouls  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Elyfian  fields  till 
their  bodies  were  committed  to  the  earth ;  and  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  never  obtained  the  rites  of  burial,  they 
were  excluded  from  the  happy  manfions  for  the  term 
of  100  years.  For  this  reaion  it  was  confidered  as  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  all  travellers  who  fhould  meet 
with  a  dead  body  in  their  way,  to  call  dull  or  mould 
upon  it  three  times  j  and  of  thefe  three  handfuls  one 
at  lead  was  call  upon  tin;  head.  The  ancients  likewife 
confidered  it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  they  were  not^laid 
in  the  ftpulchres  of  their  fathers ;  for  which  reafon, 
fuch  as  died  in  foreign  countries  had  ufually  their  afhes 
brought  home,  and  interred  with  thofe  of  their  ance- 
llors.  But  notwithftanding  their  great  care  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  there  were  fome  perfons  whom 
they  thought  unworthy  of  that  la.ft  office,  and  to  whom 
therefore  they  refilled  it :  fuch  were,  l.  Public  or  pri¬ 
vate  enemies.  2.  Such  as  betrayed  or  confpired  agaiud 
their  country.  3.  Tyrants,  who  were  always  looked 
upon  as  enemies  to  their  country.  4.  Villains  guilty 
of  facrilege.  5.  Such  as  died  in  debt,,  whofe  bodies  be¬ 
longed  to  their  creditors.  And,  6  Some  particular 
offenders,  who  fuffered  capital  punilhment. 

Of  thofe  who  were  allowed  the  rites  of  burial,  fome 
were  diftinguilhed  by  particular  circumftances  of  dif- 
grace  attending  their  interment:  thus  perfons  killed 
by  lightning  were  buried  apart  by  themfelves,  being 
thought  odious  to  the  gods ;  thofe  who  wafted  their 
patrimony,  forfeited  the  right  of  being  buried  in  the 
fepulchres  of  their  fathers  ;  and  thofe  who  were  guilty 
of  felf-murder  were  privately  depofited  in  the  ground, 
without  the  accuftomed  folemnitie3-  Among  the  Jews, 
the  privilege  of  burial  was  denied  only  to  felf-murder- 
ers,  who  were  thrown  out  to  rot  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  Chriftian  church,  though  good  men  always  defired 
the  privilege  of  interment,  yet  they  were  not,  like  the 
heathens,  fo  concerned  for  their  bodica,  a8  to  think  it 
any  detriment  to  them,  if  either  the  barbarity  of  an 
enemy,  or  fome  other  accident,  deprived  them  of  this 
privilege.  The  primitive  Chriftian  church  denied  the 
more  foletnn  rites  of  burial  only  to  unbaptized  perfons, 
fdf-murderers,  and  excommunicated  perfons  who  con¬ 
tinued  obftinate  and  impenitent,  in  a  manifeft  contempt 
of  the  church’s  cenfures. 

The  place  of  burial  among  the  Jews  was  never  par¬ 
ticularly  determined.  We  find  they  had  graves  in  the 
town  and  country,  upon  the  highways,  in  gardens,  and 
upon  mountains.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  temples  were 
made  repofitories- for  the  dead  in  the  primitive  ages; 
yet  the  general  enftom  in  latter  ages,  with  them,  as 
well  as  with  the  Romans  and  other  heathen  nations, 
was  to  bury  their  dead  without  their  cities,  and  chiefly 
by  the  highways..  Among  the  primitive  Chriftians,  bu¬ 
rying  in  cities  was  not  allowed  for  the  firth  300  years, 
nor  in  churches  for  many  ages  after,  the  dead  bodies 
being  firft  depofited  in  the  atrium  or  churchyard,  and 
porchis  and  porticos  of  the  church:  hereditary  bury- 
ing-places  were  forbidden  till  the  12th  century.  As  to 


the  time  of  burial,  with  all  the  ceremonies  accompany-  BuricK 
ing  it,  fee  the  article  Funeral- Rites.  A 

BURICK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  ^ur  e  ^ue,f 
Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves,  fubjeCl  to  the  king 
of  Piuffia.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1672,  who 
demolifhed  the  fortifications.  It  is  agreeably  feated  on 
the  river  Rhine,  over  againft  Welel,  in  E.  Long.  6.  8. 

N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BURIDAN  (John),  a  native  of  Bethune,  in  Artois, 
waj  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  philofophers  of  the  14th 
century.  He  taught  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  with 
great  reputation  ;  and  wrote  commentaries  on  logic, 
morality,  and  Ariftotle’s  metapbylics.  Aventinus  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  Ockam ;  and  that,  be* 
ing  expelled  Paris  l>y  the  power  of  the  Realifts,  which 
was  fnperior  to  that  of  the  Nominalifts,  he  went  into 
Germany,  where  he  founded  the  univerfity  of  Vienna. 

From  him  came  the  proverb  of  th e  afs  of  Buridan,  fo 
famous  in  the.fchocls.  Buridan  fuppofed  an  hungry 
afs  fixed  at  an  exactly  equal  diftance  between  two  bu- 
fliels  of  oats;  or  an  afs,  as  much  preffed  by  third  as 
hunger,  between  a  bufhel  of  oats  and  a  pail  of  w%ter, 
each  of  them  a&ing  equally  on  his  fenfes.  Having 
made  this  fuppofition,  lie  defired  to  know  what  the  afs 
would  do?  If  he  was  anfwered  that  he  would  remain 
immoveable,  then  he  concluded  he  would  die  of  hunger 
between  two  bufhela  of  oats,  or  of  both  hunger  and 
thirft,  with  both  corn  and  water  within  his  reach.  This- 
Appeared  ablurd,  and  brought  the  laugher  on  his  fide; 
but  if  it  was  replied,  that  the  afs  would  not  be  fo  ftu- 
pid  as  to  die  of  hunger  or  thirft  in  fuch  a  fituation. 

Then  (faid  he),  the. afs  has  free  will,  or  is  it  poifible 
that  of  two  equal  weights  one  fhould  outweigh  the  o- 
ther?  Thefe  two  confequencCs  appeared  equally  ab- 
furd  ;  and  thus  Buridan,  by  this  fophifm,  perplexed: 
the  philofophers,  and  his  afs  became  famous  in  the 
fchools. 

BURKITT  (William),  a  celebrated  commentator 
on  the  New  Teftament,  was  born  at  Hitcham  in  North- 
amptonfliire,  July  24th  1650,  and  educated  at  Pem- 
broke-hall,  Cambridge.  He  entered  young  upon  the 
miniftry,  being  ordained  by  bifhop  Reynolds:  and  the  ' 
firft  employment  which  he  had  was  at  Milden  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  where  he  continued  21  years  a  conftant  preacher,, 
firft  as  a  curate,  and  afterwards  as  reftor  of  that 
church.  In  the  year  1692,  he  had  a  call  to  the  vicar¬ 
age  of  Dedham  in  Efiex,  where  he  continued  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  latter  end  of 
October  1.703.  He  was  a  pious  and  charitable  man. 

He  made  great  collections  for  the  French  Proteftants 
in  the  years  1687,  &c.  and  by  his  great  care,  pains, 
and  charges,  procured  a  worthy  minifter  to  go  and 
fettle  in  Carolina.  Among  other  charities,  by  his  laft 
will  and  teftament,  he  bequeathed  the  houfe  wherein 
lie  lived,  with  the  lands  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  an 
habitation  for  the  lefiurer  that  fhould  be  chofen  from 
time  to  time,  to  read  the  lecture  at  Dedham.  Befides 
his  Commentary  upon  the  New  Teftament,  written  in 
the  fame  plain,  pra&ical,  and  affeftionate  manner  in 
which  he  preached,  he  wrote  a  volume,  entitled,  The 
poor  man’s  help,  and  rich  man’s  guide. 

BURLAW.  See  Br-Lanv. 

BURLEIGH.  See  Cecil. 

BURLESQUE,  a  fpecies  of  compofition,  which, 
though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is.  not  confined  to- 

that: 
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Btirleftjue  that  fubjeft  ;  for  it  is  clearly  diftinguilhable  into  bur-  of  his  father,  was  inftru&ed  by  him  in  the  Latin  tongue:  Burnet. 

II  —■ at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  continue  his  ftudies  u“"~ \r—J 


Ournct  lefrlue  ^iat  excites  laughter  merely,  and  burlefque  that 
excites  derifion  or  ridicule.  A  grave  fubjeft,  in  which 
there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be  brought  down  by  a 
certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifible,  as  in  Virgil  tra- 
•veftie;  the  author  fit  ft  laughs  at  every  turn,  in  order  to 
■make  his  readers  laugh.  The  Lutrin  is  a  burlefque 


at  Aberdeen,  and  was  admitted  M.  A.  before  he  was 
14.  His  own  inclination  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
civil  and  feudal  law ;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was 
from  this  ftudy  he  had  received  more  juft  notions  con¬ 
cerning  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety  and  government. 


poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  of  a  low  and  trifling  than  thofe  which  fome  divines  maintain.  About  a  y< 


incident  to  expofe  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  conten¬ 
tious  fpirit,  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the  author, 
turns  the  fubjedt  into  ridicule,  by  drefling  it  in  the  he¬ 
roic  ftyle,  and  affe&ing  to  confider  it  as  of  the  utmoft 
dignity  and  importance.  Though  ridicule  is  the  poet’s 
aim,  he  always  carries  a  grave  face,  and  never  once  be¬ 
trays  a  fmile.  The  oppofition  between  the  fubjedt  and 
the  manner  of  handling  it,  is  what  produces  the  ridi¬ 
cule  ;  and  therefore,  in  a  compofition  of  this  kind,  no 
image  profeffedly  ludicrous  ought  to  have  quarter,  be- 
caufe  fuch  images  deftroy  the  contrail. 


after,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  began  to  apply  to  di¬ 
vinity,  to  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  his  father.  He  was 
admitted  preacher  before  he  was  1 8 ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Burnet,  his  coufin-german,  offered  him  a  benefice ;  but 
he  refufed  to  accept  of  it. 

In  166*5,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  he  came  into  England";  and  after  fix  months 
ftay  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  returned  to  Scotland  ; 
which  he  foon  left  again  to  make  a  tour  for  fome 
months,  in  1 664,  in  Holland  and  France.  At  Amfter- 
dam,  by  the  help  of  a  Jewilh  rabbi,  he  perfedted  him- 


Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces  felf  in  the  Hebrew  language  ;  and  likewife  became 


its  effedls  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubjedl ; 
yet  the  poet  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
are  lively,  and  readily  apprehended.  A  (trained  eleva¬ 
tion,  foaring  above  the  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleafant  imprefiion.  The  mind  is  foon  difgufted 
by  being  kept  long  on  the  ftretch.  Machinery  may  be 
employed  in  a  burlefque  poem,  fuch  as  the  Lutrin,  the 
Dilpenfary,  01  Hudibras,  with  more  fuccefs  and  pro¬ 
priety  than  in  any  other  fpecies  of  poetry.  For  bur¬ 
lefque  poems,  though  they  affume  the  air  of  hiftory, 
give  entertainment  chiefly  by  their  pleafant  and  ludi¬ 
crous  pidtures:  it  is  not  the  aim  of  fuch  a  poem  to  raife 
fympathy;  and  for  that  reafon,  a  ftridl  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture  is  not  neceffary.  And  hence,  the  more  extrava¬ 
gant  the  machinery  in  a  ludicrous  poem,  the  more  en¬ 
tertainment  it  affords. 

BURLINGTON,  a  fea- port  town  in  the  eaft  riding 
of  Yorklhire,  fituated  on  the  German  ocean,  about  37 
miles  north-eaft  pf  York.  E.  Long.  10.  and  N.  Lat. 
54.  1  y.  It  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Boyle,  but  the  earldom  is  now  ex- 
tindi. 

New  Burlington ,  the  capital  of  New-Jerfey,  in 
"North  America ;  fituated  in  an  illand  of  Delawar  river, 
about  20  miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  W.  Long.  74.  o. 
N.  Lat.  40. 40. 

BURMAN  (Francis),  a  Proteftant  minifter,  and 
learned  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Utrecht,  was  born  at 
Leyden  in  1628  ;  and  died  on  the  10th  of  November 
1679,  after  having  publilhed  a  courfe  of  divinity,  and 
feveral  other  works, 


acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  different  per- 
fualions  tolerated  in  that  country ;  as  Calvinifts,  Ar- 
minians,  Lutherans,  Anabaptifts,  Brownifts,  Papifts, 
and  Unitarians ;  amongft  each  of  which  he  ufed  fre¬ 
quently  to  declare,  he  met  with  men  of  fuch  unfeigned 
piety  and  virtue,  that  he  became  fixed  in  a  ftrong 
principle  of  univerfal  charity,  and  an  invincible  abhor¬ 
rence  of  all  feverities  on  account  of  religious  diffen- 
fions. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  was  admitted 
minifter  of  Salton  ;  in  which  ftation  he  ferved  five 
years  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner.  He  drew  up  a 
memorial,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  the -principal 
errors  in  the  condudl  of  the  Scots  bifhops,  which  he 
obferved  not  to  be  conformable  to  the  primitive  infti- 
tution  ;  and  fent  a  copy  of  it  to  feveral  of  them.  This 
expofed  him  to  their  refentments :  but,  to  Ihow  he  was 
not  actuated  with  a  fpirit  of  ambition,  he  led  a  retired 
courfe  of  life  for  two  years  ;  which  fo  endangered  his 
health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abate  his  exceffive  ap¬ 
plication  to  ftudy.  In  1669,  he  publilhed  his  “  Mo- 
deft  and  free  conference  between  a  conformill  and  non- 
conformift.”  He  became  acquainted  with  the  duchefs 
of  Hamilton,  who  communicated  to  him  all  the  papers 
belonging  to  her  father  and  her  uncle  5  upon  which  he 
drew  up  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton.” 
The  duke  of  Lauderdale,  hearing  he  was  about  this 
work,  invited  him  to  London,  and  introduced  him  to 
king  Charles  II.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  mar¬ 
ried  the  lady  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Cafiilis  ;  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  knowledge,  highly 


He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Francis  Burman ^  efteemed  by  the  prelbyterians,  to  whofe  fentiments  Ihe 


his  fon  ;  or  with  Peter  Burman ,  a  laborious  commen¬ 
tator  on  Phasdrus,  Lucan,  Petronius,  and  other  pro¬ 
fane  authors,  who  died  in  1741. 

BURN,  in  medicine  and  fnrgery,  an  injury  received 
in  any  part  of  the  body  by  fire.  See  Surgery. 

BURNET  (Gilbert),  bilhop  of  Salilbury  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  16th  century,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1643,  an  ancient  family  in  the  Ihire  of  Aberdeen. 
His  father  being  bred  to  the  law,  was,  at  the  reftora- 


was  ftrongly  inclined.  As  there  was  fome  difparity 
in  their  ages,  that  it  might  remain  pall  difpute  that 
this  match  was  wholly  owing  to  inclination,  and  not 
to  avarice  or  ambition,  the  day  before  their  marriage 
our  author  delivered  the  lady  a  deed,  whereby  he  re¬ 
nounced  all  pretenfions  to  her  fortune,  which  was  very 
coniiderable,  and  mult  otherwife  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  Ihe  herfelf  having  no  intention  to  fecure  it.  The 
fame  year  he  publilhed  his  “  Vindication  of  the  autho- 


tion  of  king  Charles  II.  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  rity,  conftitution,  and  laws  of  the  church  and  ftate  of 
fefiion,  with  the  title  of  lord  Crimond,  in  reward  for  his  Scotland  which  at  that  juncture  was  looked  upon 
conftant  attachment  to  the  royal  party  during  the  trou-  as  fo  great  a  ftrvice,  that  he  was  again  offered  a  bilhop- 

ric,  and  a  promife  of  the  next  vacant  archbilhopric ; 

but 


bks  of  Great  Britain.  Our  author,  the  youngeft  fon 
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Burnet,  but  did  not  accept  of  it,  becaufe  he  could  not  approve 
of  the  meafures  of  the  court,  the  grand  view  of  which 
he  faw  to  be  the  advancement  of  popery. 

Mr  Burnet’s  intimacy  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Lauderdale  occafioned  him  to  be  frequently  fent 
for  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  con- 
verfations  with  him  in  private.  But  Lauderdale  con¬ 
ceiving  a  refentment  againft  him  on  account  of  the 
freedom  with  which  he  fpoke  to  him,  reprefented  at 
laft  to  the  king,  that  Dr  Burnet  was  engaged  in  an 
oppofition  to  his  meafures.  Upon  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don,  he  perceived  that  thefe  fuggeftions  had  entirely 
thrown  him  out  of  the  king’s  favour,  though  the  duke 
of  York  treated  him  with  greater  civility  than  ever, 
and  difluaded  him  from  going  to  Scotland.  Upon  this, 
he  refigned  his  profeflbrfhip  at  Glafgow,  and  ftaid  at 
London.  About  this  time  the  living  at  Cripple-gate 
being  vacant,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St  Paul’s  (in 
whole  gift  it  was),  hearing  of  his  circumftances,  and 
the  hardlhips  he  had  undergone,  fent  him  an  offer  of 
the  benefice  ;  but  as  he  had  been  informed  of  their  firft 
intention  of  conferring  it  on  Dr  Fowler,  he  generoufly 
declined  it.  In  1675,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord 
Hollis,  whom  he  had  known  in  France,  ambaffadorat 
that  court,  he  was,  by  SirHerbottle  Grimftone,  mafter 
of  the  rolls,  appointed  preacher  of  the  chapel  there, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  court.  *  He  was 
foon  after  chofen  a  le<fturer  of  St  Clement’s,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  preachers  that  were  moft  followed  in 
town.  In  1697,  he  publilhed  his  Hifiory  of  the  re¬ 
formation ,  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  both  houfes 
of  parliament.  The  firft  part  of  it  was  publilhed  in 
1679,  and  the  fecond  in  1681.  Next  year  he  pub¬ 
lilhed  an  abridgement  of  thefe  two  parts. 

Mr  Burnet  about  this  time  happened  to  be  fent  for 
to  ai  woman  in  fickncfs,  who  had  been  engaged  in  an 
amour  with  the  earl  of  Rochefter.  The  manner  in 
which  he  treated  her  during  her  illnefs,  gave  that  lord 
a  great  curiofity  for  being  acquainted  with  him. 
Whereupon,  for  a  whole  winter,  he  fpent  one  evening 
in  a  week  with  Dr  Burnet,  who  difcourftd  with  him 
upon  all  thofe  topics  upon  which  fceptics  and  men  of 
loofe  morals  attack  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  happy 
effeft  of  thefe  conferences  occafioned  the  publication 
of  his  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  that  earl.  Bn 
1682,  when  the  adminiftration  was  changed  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  York,  being  much  reforted  to  by  per- 
fon3  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  return¬ 
ing  vifits,  he  built  a  laboratory,  and  went  for  above  a 
year  through  a  courfe  of  chemical  experiments.  Not 
long  after,  he  refufed  a  living  of  300I.  a-year  offered 
him  by  the  earl  of  Effex,  on  the  terms  of  his  not  re- 
fiding  there,  but  in  London.  When  the  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  popilh  plot  was  on  foot,  he  was  frequently 
fent  for  and  confulted  by  king  Charles  with  relation  to 
the  ftate  of  the  nation.  His  majefty  offered  him  the 
bilhopric  of  Chichefter,  then  vacant,  if  he  would  en¬ 
gage  in  his  interefts ;  but  he  refufed  to  accept  it  on 
thefe  terms.  He  preached  at  the  Rolls  till  1684, 
when  he  was  difmiffed  by  order  of  the  court.  About 
this  time  he  publilhed  feveral  pieces. 

On  king  James’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  having  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  firft  went 
to  Paris,  and  lived  in  great  retirement,  till  contrafting 
an  acquaintance  with  brigadier  Stouppe,  a  Proteftant 
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gentleman  in  the  French  fervice,  he  made  a  tour  with  Burnet, 
him  into  Italy.  He  met  with  an  agreeable  reception  1—1 “’V" ■ 
at  Rome.  Pope  Innocent  II.  hearing  of  our  author’s 
arrival,  fent  the  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards  to  acquaint 
him  he  would  give  him  a  private  audience  in  bed,  to  a- 
void  the  ceremony  of  killing  his  holinefs’s  flipper. 

But  Dr  Burnet  excufed  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could. 

Some  difputes  which  our  author  had  here  concerning 
religion,  beginning  to  be  taken  notice  of,  made  it 
proper  for  him  to  quit  the  city  ;  which,  upon  an  in¬ 
timation  given  him  by  prince  Borghefe,  he  accordingly 
did. 

He  purfued  his  travels  through  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1 688,. he  came  to  Utrecht,  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  fettle  in  fome  of  the  feven  provinces.  There 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange  (to  whom  their  party  in  England  had  re¬ 
commended  him)  to  come  to  the  Hague,  which  he- 
accepted.  He  was  foon  made  acquainted  with  the  fe- 
cret  of  their  counfels,  and  advifed  the  fitting  out  of  a 
fleet  in  Holland  fufficient  to  fupport  their  aefigns  and 
encourage  their  friends.  This,  and  the  Account  of  his 
travels ,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  blend  Popery  and 
tyranny  together,  and  reprefent  them  as  infeparable, 
with  fome  papers  reflefting  on  the  proceedings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  came  out  in  Angle  Iheets,  and  were  dif- 
perfed  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  moft  of  which  Mr 
Burnet  owned  himfelf  the  author  of,  alarmed  king 
James;  and  were  the  occafion  of  his  writing  twice 
againft  him  to  the  princefs  of  Orange,  and  inlifting, 
by  his  ambaflador,  on  his  being  forbid  the  court 
which,  after  much  importunity,  was  done,  though  he 
continued  to  be  trufted  and  employed  as  before,  the 
Dutch  minifter  confulting  him  daily.  To  put  an  end 
to  thefe  frequent  conferences  with  the  minifters,  a  pro- 
fecution  for  high  treafon  was  fet  on  foot  againft  him 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  But  Burnet  receiving 
the  news  thereof  before  it  arrived  at  the  States,  he  a- 
voided  the  ftorm,  by  petitioning,  for,  and  obtaining 
without  any  difficulty,  a  bill  of  naturalization,  in  order 
to  his  intended  marriage  with  Mary  Scot,  a  Dutch 
lady  of  confiderable  fortune,  who,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  birth,  had  thofe  of  a  fine  perfon  and  under- 
ftanding. 

After  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  being  legally  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Holland,  when  Mr  Burnet  found 
king  James  plainly  fubverting  the  conftitution,  he  o~ 
mitted  no  method  to  fupport  and. promote  the  defign 
the  prince  of  Orange  had  formed  of  delivering  Great 
Britain,  and  came  over  with  him  in  quality  of  chap- 
lain.  He  was  foon  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Salifbury. 

He  declared  for  moderate  meafures  with  regard  to  the 
clergy  who  fcrupled  to  take  the  oaths,  and  many  were 
difpleafed  with  him  for  declaring  for  the  toleration  of 
nonconformifts.  His  paftoral  letter  concerning  the: 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  1689,  happening  to  touch  upon  the  right 
of  conqueft,  gave  fuch  offence  to  both  houfes  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  executioner.  In  1698  he  loft  his  wife  by 
the  fmall-pox  ;  and,  as  he  was  alrnoft  immediately  af¬ 
ter  appointed  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  in 
whofe  education  he  took  great  care,  this  employment,, 
and  the  tender  age  of  his  children,  induced  him  the  fame 
year  to  fupply  her  lofs  by  a  marriage  with  Mrs  Berke- 
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Iy,  cldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Blake,  knight.  In 
1699  he  publifhed  his  Expofition  of  the  39  articles; 
which  occafioned  a  reprefentation  againft  him  in  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation  in  the  year  1701  ;  but  he 
was  vindicated  by  the  upper  houfe.  His  fpeech  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  1 704  againft  the  bill  to  prevent  occa- 
fional  conformity  was  feverely  attacked.  He  died  in 
1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St  James, 
Clerkenwell,  where  he  has  a  monument  erefted  to  him. 
He  formed  a  fcheme  for  augmenting  the  poor  livings; 
which  he  prefTed  forward  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  it 
ended  in  an  a£t  of  parliament  pafTed  in  the  2d  year  of 
queen  Anne,  “  for  the  augmentation  of  the  livings 
of  the  poor  clergy .” 

Burnet  (Thomas),  a  polite  and  learned  writer  in 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  Scotland,  but 
educated  in  Cambridge  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  John 
Tillotfon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  In 
the  beginning  of  1685,  he  was  made  mafter  of  Sutton’s 
hofpital  in  London,  after  which  he  entered  into  holy 
orders.  During  the  reign  of  king  James,  he  made  a 
noble  {land  in  his  poft  as  mafter  of  the  charter-houfe 
againft  the  encroachments  of  that  monarch,  who  would 
have  impofed  one  Andrew  Popham,  a  Papift,  as  a  pen- 
fioner  upon  the  foundation  of  that  houfe.  In  1680  he 
publifhed  his  Tellur  is  iheoria  facra,  fo.  univerfally  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  purity  of  the  ftyle  and  beauty  of  the 
fentiments,  that  king  Charles  gave  encouragement  to 
a  tranflation  of  it  into  Englifh.  This  theory  was  how¬ 
ever  attacked  by  feveral  writers.  In  1692  he  publifhed 
his  Archicologia  philifophica ,  dedicated  to  king  William, 
to  whom  he  was  clerk  of  the  clofet.  He  died  in  1715. 
Since  his  death  hath  been  publifhed,  his  book  De Jla- 
tu  mortuorum  et  refurgentium ,  and  his  treatife  De  fide 
et  ofiiciis  ChriJUamrum. 

Burnet,  in  botany.  See  Poterium  and  Sangui- 
sorba. 

BURNHAM,  a  market  town  of  Norfolk  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  53.  o. 

BURNING,  the  adlion  of  fire  on  fome  pabulum  or 
fuel,  by  which  the  minute  parts  thertof  are  put  into 
a  violent  motion,  and  fome  of  them  affuming  the  nature 
of  fire  themfelves,  fly  off  in  orbem,  while  the  left  are 
diflipated  in  form  of  vapour  or  reduced  to  afhes.  See 
Ignition. 

Extraordinary  Cafes  of  Burning.  We  have  inftances 
of  perfons  burnt  by  fire  kindled  within  their  own  bo¬ 
dies.  A  woman  at  Paris,  who  ufed  to  drink  br^hdy  to 
excefs,  was  one  night  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  fire  from 
within,  all  but  her  head  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers. 
Signora  Corn.  Zangari,  or,  as  others  call  her.  Corn. 
Bandi ,  an  aged  lady,  of  an  unblemifhed  life,  near  Ce- 
fena  in  Romagna,  underwent  the  fame  fate  in  March 
1731.  She  had  retired  in  the  evening  into  her  chamber 
fomewhat  indifpofed  ;  and  in  the  morning  was  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  reduced- to  afhes,  all  except 
her  face,  legs,  fltufl,  and  three  fingers.  The  ftockings 
and  fhoes  fhe  had  on  were  not  burnt  in  the  leaft.  The 
afhes  were  light ;  and,  on  preffing  between  the  fingers, 
vanifhed,  leaving  behind  a  grofs  liinking  moifture  with 
which  the  floor  was  fmeared  ;  the  walls  and  furniture 
of  the  room  being  covered  with  a  moifF  cineritious 
foot,  which  had  not  only  ftained  the  linen  in  the  chefts, 
but  had  penetrated  into  the  clofet,  as  well  as  into  the 
room  overhead,  the  walls  of  which  were  moiftened  with 


the  fame  vifeous  humour. — We  have  various  other  rela¬ 
tions  of  perfons  burnt  to  death  in  this  unaccountable  ' 
manner. 

Sig.  Mondini,  Bianchini,  and  Maffei,  have  written 
treatifes  exprefs  to  account  for  the  caufe  of  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary  an  event :  common  fire  it  could  not  be,  fince  this 
would  likewife  have  burnt  the  bed  and  the  room ;  befides 
that  it  would  have  required  many  hours,  and  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fuel,  to  reduce  a  human  body  to-afhes  ;  and, 
after  all,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  bones  would  have 
remained  entire,  as  they  were  anciently  found  after  the 
fierceft  funeral  fires.  Some  attribute  the  effedt  to  a  mine 
of  fulphur  under  the  houfe  ;  others,  to  a  miracle;  while 
others  fufpedl  that  art  or  villany  had  a  hand  in  it.  A 
philofopher  of  Verona  maintains,  that  fuch  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  might  have  arifen  from  the  inflammable  matters 
wherewith  the  human  body  naturally  abounds.  Sig. 
Bianchini  accounts  for  the  conflagration  of  the  lady 
above  mentioned,  from  her  ufing  a  bath  or  lotion  of 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  when  fhe  fouTid  herfelf  out 
of  order.  Maffei  fuppofes  it  owing  -to  lightning,  but 
to  lightning  generated  in  her  own  .body,  agreeable  to 
his  dodtrine,  which  is,  That  lightning  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  clouds,  but  is  always  produced  in  the 
place  where  it  is  feen  and  its  effedls  perceived.  We 
have  had  a  late  attempt  to  eftablifh  the  opinion,  that 
thefe  deftroying  internal  fires  are  caufed  in  the  entrails 
■of  the  body  by  inflamed  effluvia  of  the  blood  ;  by  juices 
and  fermentations  in  the  ftomach ;  by  the  many  com- 
bultible  matters  which  abound  in  living  bodies  for  the 
purpofes  of  life  ;  and,  finally,  by  the  ik*ry  evaporations 
which  exhale  from  the  fettlings  of  fpirit  of  wine,  bran¬ 
dies,  apd  other  hot  liquors,  in  the  tunica  villofa  of  the 
ftomach  and  other  adipofe  or  fat  membranes ;  within 
which  thofe  fpirits  engender  a  kind  of  camphor,  which 
in  the  night-time,  in  fleep,  by  a  full  refpiration,  are 
put  in  a  ftronger  motion,  and  are  more  apt  to  be  fet  on 
fire.  Others  aferibe  the  caufe  of  fuch  perfons  being 
fet  en  fire  to  lightning ;  and  their  burning  fo  entirely, 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  phofphorus  and  other  com- 
buftible  matter,  they  contained.  —  for  our  own  part, 
we  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  phenomenon  :  but  for  the  intereils  of  humani¬ 
ty  we  wifh  it  could  be  derived  from  fomething  exter¬ 
nal  to  the  human  body  ;  for  if,  to  the  calamities  of 
human  life  already  known,  we  fuperadd  a  fufpicion*’ 
that  we  may  unexpedtedly  and  without  the  leaft  warn¬ 
ing  be  confumed  by  an  internal  fire,  the  thought  is  too 
dreadful  to  be  borne. 

Burning,  or  Brenning,  in  our  old  cuftome, denotes 
an  infectious  difeafe,  got  in  the  flews  by  converfing 
with  lewd  women,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  the  venereal  difeafe. 

In  a  manufeript  of  the  vocation  of  John  Bale  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Offory,  w  ritten  by  himfelf,  he  fpeaks  of 
Dr  Hugh  Wefton,  who  was  dean  of  Windforin  1 556, 
but  deprived  by  cardinal  Pole  for  adultery,  thus:  “At 
this  day  is  leacherous  Wefton,  who  is  more  pra&ifed  in 
the  arts  of  breech-burning,  than  all  the  whores  of  the 
flews.  He  not  long  ago  brent  a  beggar  of  St  Botolph’s 
parifh,”  See  Stews. 

Burning,  in  antiquity,  a  way  of  difpofing  of  the 
dead  much  pra&ifed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  ftill  retained  by  feveral  nations  in  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  antiquity  of  this  cuftom 
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-Burning,  rifes  as  high  as  the  Theban  war,  where  we  are  told  of 
v  the  great  folemnity  accompanying  this  ceremony  at 
the  pyre  of  Menaeceus  and  Archemorus,  who  were  co¬ 
temporary  with  Jair  the  eighth  judge  of  Ifrael.  Homer 
abounds  with  funeral  obfequies  of  this  nature.  In  the 
inward  regions  of  Afia,  the  pra&icc  was  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  the  continuance  long :  for  we  are  told,  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Julian,  the  king  of  Chionia  burnt  his 
fon’sbody,  and  depofited  the  afhes  in  a  filverurn.  Co¬ 
eval  almoft  with  the  firft  inflances  of  this  kind  in  the 
eaft,  was  the  practice  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Herulians,  the  Getes,  and  the  Thracians,  had  all 
along  obferved  it ;  and  its  antiquity  was  as  great  with 
the  Celtae,  Sarmatians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
The  origin  of  this  cuftom  feems  to  have  been  out  of 
friendfhip  to  the  deceafed  :  their  afhes  were  preferved 
as  we  preferve  a  lock  of  hair,  a  ring,  or  a  feal,  which 
had  been  the  property  of  a  deceafed  friend. 

Kings  were  burnt  in  cloth  made  of  the  albedos  done, 
that  their  afhes  might  be  p'referved  pure  from  any  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  fuel  and  other  matters  thrown  on  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile.  The  fame  method  is  dill  obferved  with  the 
princes  of  Tartary.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  body  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  pile,  on  which  were  thrown  di¬ 
vers  animals,  and  even  daves  a;.d  captives,  belides  un¬ 
guents  and  perfumes.  In  the  funeral  of  Patroclus  we 
find  a  number  of  Iheep  and  oxen  thrown  in,  then  four 
horfes,  followed  by  two  dogs,  and  laftty  by  12  Trojan 
prifoners.  The  like  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  fune¬ 
rals  of  his  Trojans ;  where,  belides  oxen,  fwine,  and  all 
manner  of  cattle,  we  find  eight  youths  condemned  to 
the  dames.  The  firft  thing  was  the  fat  of  the  beads 
wherewith  the  body  was  covered,  that  it  might  con- 
fume  the  fogner ;  it  being  reckoned  great  felicity  to  be 
quickly  reduced  to  alhes.  For  the  like  reafon,  where 
numbers  were  to  be  burnt  at  the  fame  time,  care  was 
taken  to  mix  with  the  red  fome  of  humid  conditutions, 
and  therefore' more  ealily  to  be  infiamed.  Thus  we  are 
allured  by  Plutarch  and  Macrobius,  that  for  every  ten 
®en  it  was  cudomary  to  put  in  one  woman.  Soldiers 
ufually  had  their  arms  burnt  with  them.  The  garments 
worn  by  the  living  were  alfo  thrown  on  the  pile,  with 
-other  ornaments  and  prefents  ;  a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  the  Athenians  carried  to  fo  great  a  height,  that 
fome  of  the  law- givers  were  forced  to  redrain  them, 
by  fevere  penalties,  from  defrauding  the  living  by  their 
liberality  to  the  dead. —  In  fome  -cafes,  burning  was  ex- 
prefsly  forbid  among  the  Romans,  and  even  looked  up¬ 
on  as  the  highed  impiety.  Thus  infants,  who  died  be¬ 
fore  the  breeding  of  teeth,  were  intombed  unburnt  in 
the  ground,  in  a  particular  place  fet  apart  for  thispur- 
pofe,  called  fuggrundarium.  The  like  was  praftifed  with 
regard  to'thofe  who  had  been  druck  dead  with  light¬ 
ning,  who  were  never  to  be  burnt  again.  Some  fay 
-that  burning  was  denied  to  fuicides. — The  manner  of 
burning  among  the  Romans  was  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Greeks :  the  corpfe,  being  brought  out  without  the 
city,  was  carried  direftly  to  the  place  appointed  for 
burning  it  5  which,  if  it  joined  to  the  fepulehre,  was 
called  buftum  ;  if  feparate  from  it,  ujlrina  ;  and  there 
laid  on  the  rogus  or  pyra,  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  on 
which  to  burn  it,  built  in  lhape  of  an  altar,  but  of  dif¬ 
ferent  height  according  to  the  qualtity  of  the  deceafed. 
The  wood  ufed  was  commonly  from  fuch  trees  as  con¬ 
tain  mod  pitch  or  rofin  ;  and  if  any  other  were  ufed, 
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they  fplit  it  for  the  more  eafy  catching  fire  :  round  the  Burning; 
pile  they  fet  cyprefs  trees,  probably  to  hinder  the  y 
noifome  fmell  of  the  corpfe.  The  body  was  not  placed 
on  the  bare  pile,  but  on  the  couch  or  bed  whereon  it 
lay.  This  done,  the  next  of  blood  performed  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  lighting  the  pile;  which  they  did  with  a  torch, 
turning  their  faces  all  the  while  the  other  way,  as  if  it 
were  done  with  reluftance.  During  the  ceremony,  de- 
curfions  and  games  were  celebrated  ;  after  which  came 
the  ojfjilcgium,  or  gathering  of  the  bones  and  afhes  ;  al¬ 
fo  walhing  and  anointing  them,  and  repofiting  them 
in  urns. 

Burning,  among  furgeons,  denotes  the  application 
of  an  adtual  cautery,  that  is,  a  red-hot  iron  indrument, 
to  the  part  affe&ed;  otherwife  denominated  cauteriza¬ 
tion. — The  whole  art  of  phyfic  among  the  Japanefe 
lies  in  the  choice  of  places  proper  to  be  burnt ;  which 
are  varied  according  to  the  difeafe.  In  the  country  of 
the  Mogul,  the  colic  is  cured  by  an  iron  ring  applied 
red-hot  about  the  patient’s  navel.  Certain  it  is,  that 
fome  very  extraordinary  cures  have  been  performed  ac¬ 
cidentally  by  burning.  The  following  cafe  is  recorded 
in  the  Memoires  of  the  academy  of  fciences  by  M.  Hom¬ 
berg.  A  woman  of  about  35  became  fubjeft  to  a  head- 
ach,  which  at  times  was  fo  violent,  that  it  drove  her  out 
of  her  feitfes,  making  her  fometimes  ftupid  and  foolifh, 
at  other  times  raving  and  furious.  The  feat  of  the  pain 
was  in  the  forehead,  and  over  the  eyes,  which  were  in¬ 
flamed,  and  looked  violently  red  and  fparkling ;  and 
the  moll  violent  fits  of  it  were  attended  with  naufeas 
and  vomitings.  In  the  times  of  the  fits,  (he  could  take 
no  food  ;  but,  out  of  them,  had  a  very  good  ftomach. 

Mr  Homberg  had  in  vain  attempted  her  cure  for  three 
years  with  all  kinds  of  medicines.:  only  opium  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  that  but  little,  all  its  effect  being  only  the 
taking  off  the  pain  for  a  few  hours.  The  rednefsof  her 
eye's  was  always  the  fign  of  an  approaching  fit.  One 
night,  feeling  a  fit  coming  on,  fhe  went  to  lie  down 
upon  the  bed ;  but  firft  walked  up  to  the  glafs  with 
the  candle  in  her  hand,  to  fee  how  her  eyes  looked ;  in 
obferving  this,  the  candle  fet  fire  to  her  cap  ;  and  as 
fhe  was  alone,  her  head  was  terribly  burnt  before  the 
fire  could  be  extinguifhed.  Mr  Homberg  wa6  fent  for, 
and  ordered  bleeding  and  proper  dreffings  :  but  it  W38 
perceived,  that  the  expedte-d  fit  this  night  never  came 
on  ;  the  pain  of  the  burning  wore  off  by  degrees ;  and 
the  patient  found  herfelf  from  that  hour  cured  of  the 
head-ach,  which  had  never  returned  in  four  years  after, 
which  was  the  time  when  the  account  was  communica¬ 
ted. — Another  cafe,  not  lefs  remarkable  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  was  communicated  to  Mr  Homberg  by  a  phyfi- 
cian  at  Bruges.  A  woman,  who  for  feveral  years 
had  her  legs  and  thighs  fwelled  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  found  fome  relief  from  rubbing  them  before 
the  fire  with  brandy  every  morning  and  evening. 

One  evening  the  fire  chanced  to  catch  the  brandy  fhe 
had  rubbed  herfelf  with,  and  (lightly  burnt  her.  She 
applied  fome  brandy  to  her  burn  ;  and  in  the  night  all 
the  water  her  legs  and  thighs  were  fwelled  with  was 
entirely  difeharged  by  urine,  and  the  fwellipg  did  not 
again  return. 

Burning  -  B ujh.  See  Bush. 

Burning  Glafs ,  a  convex  glafs  commonly  fpherical, 
which  being  expofed  direftly  to  the  fun,  collects  all  the 
rays  falling  thereon  into  a  very  fmall  fpace  called  the  fo- 
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Burning.  cus  >  where  wood  or  any  other  combuftible  matter  be- 
in g  put,  will  b.e  fet  on  fire.  The  term  burning-glafs 
is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  thofe  concave  mirrors,  whether 
compofed  of  glafs  quick-filvered,  or  of  metalline  matters, 
which  burn  by  reflection,  condenfing  the  fun’s  rays  in¬ 
to  a  focus  fimilar  to  the  former. 


tellius  befieging  Byzantium,  according  to  Zonaras,  was  Burning.: 
burnt  to  afhes.  -"-v ' 

Among  the  moderns,  the  moil  remarkable  burning 
mirrors  are  thofe  of  Settala,  of  Villette,  of  Tfchirn- 
haufen,  of  Buffon,  of  Trudaine,  and  of  Parker. 

Settala,  canon  of  Padua,  made  a  parabolic  mirror, 


The  ufe  of  burning-glaffes  appears  to  have  been  very  which,  according  to  Scliottus,  burnt  pieces  of  wood 
ancient.  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucian,  Dion,  Zonaras,  at  the  diftance  of  1 5  or  1 6  paces.  The  following  thing* 
Galen,  Anthemius,  Euftathius,  Tzetzes,  and  others,  are  noted  of  it  in  the  Afla  Eruditorum.  1 .  Green  wood' 
atteft,  that  by  means  of  them  Archimedes  fet  fire  to  takes  fire  inftantaneoufly,  fo  as  a  ftrong  wind  cannot 
the  Roman  fleet  at  the  fiege  of  Syracufe.  Tzetzes  is  extinguifh  it.  2.  Water  boils  immediately;  and  egg  s- 
fo  particular  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  that  his  de-  in  it  are  prefently  edible.  3.  A  mixture  of  tin  and 
fcription  fuggefted  to  Kircher  the  method  by  which  it  lead,  three  inches  thick,  drops  prefently ;  and  iron  and 
was  probably  accomplifhed.  That  author  fays,  that  fteel  plate  becomes  red-hot  prefently,  and  a  little  after 


‘  Archimedes  fet  fire  to  Marcellus’s  navy,  by  means 
of  a  burning-glafs  compofed  of  finall  fquare  mirrors, 
moving  every  way  upon  hinges ;  which,  when  placed  in 
the  fun’s  rays,  diredted  them  upon  the  Roman  fleet,  fo 
as  to  reduce  it  to  afhes  at  the  difiance  of  a  bow-fhot.” 
A  very  particular  teftimony  we  have  alfo  from  Anthe- 


burns  into  holes.  4.  Things  not  capable  of  melting, 
as  ftones,  bricks,  &c.  become  foon  red-hot,  like  iron. 
5.  Slate  becomes  firft  white,  then  a  black  glafs.  6.  Tiles 
are  converted  .into  a  yellow  glafs,  and  {hells  into  a 
blackifh  yellow  one.  7.  A  pumice  flone,  emitted  from  a 
volcano,  melts  intpf  white  glafs ;  and,  8.  Apiece  of  cru- 


mins  of  Lydia,  who  takes  pains  to  prove  the  pofiibility  cible  alfo  yitrifi<is  tn  eight  minutes.  9.  Bones  are  foon- 
ef  fetting  fire  to  a  fleet,  or  any  other  combuttible  body,  turned  into  tyi  -Opaque  glafs,  and  earth  into  a  black  one. 
at  fuch  a  difiance.  The  breadth  of  .tins'  mirror  is  near  three  Leipfic  ells,. 

That  the  ancients  were  alfo  acquainted  with  the  ufe  its  focus  two  ells  from  it ;  it  is  made  of  copper,  and  its 
of  catoptric  or  re  framing  burning-glaffes,  appears  fubftance  is  not  above  double  the  thicknefs  of  the  back 
from  a  paffage  in  Ariftophanes’s  comedy  of  the  clouds,  of  a  knife. 

which  clearly  treats  of  their  effeCts.  The  author  in-  Villette,  a  French  artift  of  Lyons,  made  a  large- 
troduces  derates  as  examining  Strepfiades  about  the  mirror,  which  was  bought  by  Tavernier,  and  pre¬ 
method  he  had  difeovered  of  getting  clear  of  his  debts,  fented  to  the  king  of  Perfia  ;  a  fecond,  bought  by  the 
He  replies,  that  “  he  thought  of  making  ufe  of  a  burn-  king  of  Denmark  ;  a  third,  prefented  by  the  French' 
ing-glafs  which  he  had  hitherto  ufed  in  kindling  his  king  to  the  royal  academy  ;  a  fourth  has  been  in  Eng¬ 
ine;”"  for  (fays  he)  (hould  they  bring  a  writ  againft  land,  where  it  was-publicly  expofed.  The  effects  here-- 
me,  I’ll  immediately  place  my  glafs  in  the  fun  at  fame  of,  as  found  by  Dr  Harris  and  Dr  Defaguliers,  are, . 
little  diftance  from  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire.”  Pliny  and  that  a  filver  fixpence  is  melted  in  7''  and  i,  a  king 
LaCtantius  have  alfo  fpoken  of  glaffes  that  burnt  by  George’s  halfpenny  in  16",  and  runs  with  a  hole  in  34.. 
refradtion.  The  former  calls  them  balls  or  globes  of  Tin  melts  in  3  ',  caft  iron  in  16",  flate  in  3";  a  fof- 
glafs  or  cfyflal,  which,  expofed  to  the  fun,  tranfmit  a  fil  (hell  calcines  in  7  ' ;  a  piece,  of  Pompey’s  pillar  at 
heat  fufficient  to  fet  fire  to  cloth,  or  corrode  the  Alexandria  vitrifies  the  black  part  in  50  ",  in  the  white 
dead  flefh  of  thofe  patients  who  ftand  in  need  of  cau-  in  54" ;  copper  ore  in  8 ' ;  bone,  calcines  in  4",  vitri- 
ftics;  and  the  latter,  after  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  takes  fies  in  33.  An  emerald  melts  into  a  fubftance  like  a 
notice  that  fire  may  be  kindled  by  interpofing  glaffes  torquois  ftone  ;  a  diamond  weighing  four  grains  lofes 
filled  with  water  between  the  fun  and  the  objedt,  fo  as  \  of  its  weight :  the  afbeftos  vitrifies ;  as  all  other  bo- 
to  tranfmit  the  rays  to  it.  dies  will  do,  if  kept  long  enough  in  the'  focus ;  but 

It  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  fhould  know  when  once  vitrified,  the  mirror  can  go  no  farther  with 
fuch  glaffes  would  burn  without  knowing  they  would  them.  This  mirror  is  47  inches  wide,  and  is  ground 
magnify,  which  it  is  granted  they  did  not,  till  towards  to  a  fphere  of  76  inches  radius ;  fo  that  its  focus  is 
the  clofe  of  the  1 3th  century,  when  fpedtacles  were  firft  about  38  inches  from  the  vertex.  Its  fubftance  is  a 


thought  on.  For  as  to  thofe  paffages  in  Plautus  which 
ffeem  to  intimate  the  knowledge  of  fpedtacles,  M.  de 
la  Hire  obferves,  they  do  not  prove  any  fuch  thing  ; 
and  he  folves  this,  by  obferving,  that  their  buming- 


compolition  of  tin,  copper,  and  tin-glafs. 

Every  lens,  whether  convex,  plano-convex,  or  con¬ 
vexo-convex,  collects  the  fun’s  rays,  difperfed  over  its 
convexity,  into  a  point  by  refraction ;  and  is  there- 


glaffes  being  fpheres,  either  folid  or  full  of  water,  their  fore  a  burning-glafs.  The  moft  confiderable  of  this 


foci  would  be  one-fourth  of  their  diameter  diftant  from 
them.  If  then,  their  diameter  were  fuppofed  half  a  foot, 
which  is  the  moft  we  can  allow,  an  objedt  muft  be  at 


kind  is  that  made  by  M.  de  Tfchirnhaufen  :  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  his  lenfes  are  three  and  four  feet,  the  focus  at: 
the  diftance  of  1 2  feet,  and  its  diameter  an  inch  and  a 


an  inch  and  a  half  diftance  to  perceive  it  magnified  ;  half.  To  make  the  focus  the  more  vivid,  it  is  colledted 


thofe  at  greater  diftances  do  not  appear  greater,  but 
only  more  confufed  through  the  glafs  than  out  of  it. 


fecond  time  by  a  fecond  lens  parallel  to  the  firft,  and 
placed  in  that  point  where  the  diameter  of  the  cone  of 


It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  the  magnifying  property  of  rays  formed  by  the  firft  lens  is  equal  to  the  diameter 
convex  glaffes  was  unknown,  and  the  burning  one  of  the  fecond;  fo  that  it  receives  them  all;  and  thq 
known.  It  is  more  wonderful  there  fhould  be  300  focus,  from  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  contracted  into  the 
years  between  the  invention  of  fpedtacles  and  telefcopes.  fpace  of  eight  lines,  and  its  force  increafed  proportion- 
Among  the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Ar-  ably, 
chimedes  and  Proclus  are  famous :  the  former  we  have  This  glafs  vitrifies  tiles,  Hates,  pumice-ftones,  &c. 
already  taken  notice  of;  by  the  other,  the  navy  of  Vi-  in  a  moment.  It  melts  fulphur,  pitch,  and  all  rolins, 
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•  under  water ;  the  allies  of  vegetables,  woods,  and  other 
matters,  are  tranfmuted  into  glafs ;  and  every  thing 
applied  to  its  focus  is  either  melted,  turned  into  a  calx, 
or  into  fmoke.  Tfchirnhaufen  obferves,  that  it  fuc- 
ceeds  beft  when  the  matter  applied  is  laid  on  a  hard 
charcoal  well  burnt. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  prefented  a  buming-glafs  to  the 
royal  fociety,  confifting  of  feven  concave  glafles,  fo 
placed,  as  that  all  their  foci  join  in  one  phyfical  point. 
Each  glafs  is  about  1 1  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  : 
fix  of  them  are  placed  round  the  feventh,  to  whigh 
they  are  all  contiguous ;  and  they  form  a  kind  of  feg- 
ment  of  a  fphere,  whofe  fubtenfe  is  about  34  inches 
and  a  half,  and  the  central  glafs  lies  about  an  inch  far¬ 
ther  in  than  the  reft.  The  common  focus  is  about  22 
inches  and  a  half  diftant,  and  about  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  This  glafs  vitrifies  brick  or  tile  in  1 ",  and  melts 
gold  in  30". 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  glafs  quickfilvered 
is  a  more  proper  material  for  burning-glaffes  than  me¬ 
tals;  for  the  effedts  of  that  fpeculum  wherewith  Mr 
Macquer  melted  the  platina,  feem  to  have  been  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  above  mentioned,  though  the  mirror  it- 
felf  was  much  fmaller.  The  diameter  of  this  glafs  was 
only  22  inches,  and  its  focal  dillance  28.  Black  flint, 
when  expofed  to  the  focus,  being  powdered  to  prevent 
its  crackling  and  flying  about,  and  fecured  in  a  large 
piece  of  charcoal,  bubbled  up  and  ran  into  tranfparent 
glafs  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute.  Heffian  crucibles,  and 
glafs-houfe  pots,  vitrified  completely  in  three  or  four 
feconds.  Forged  iron  fmoked,  boiled,  and  changed  in¬ 
to  a  vitrefeent  fcoria  as  foon  as  it  was  expofed  to  the 
focus.  The  gypfurn  of  Montmartre,  when  the  flat 
fides  of  the  plates  or  leaves  of  which  it  is  compofed 
were  prefented  to  the  glafs,  did  not  Ihow  the  leaft  dif- 
pofition  to  melt ;  but,  on  prefenting  a  tranfverfe  flec¬ 
tion  of  it,  or  the  edges  of  the  plates,  it  melted  in  an 
inftant,  with  a  hiding  noife,  into  a  brownilh  yellow 
matter.  Calcareous  ftones  did  not  completely  melt : 
but  there  was  detached  from  them  a  circle  more  com¬ 
pact  than  the  reft  of  the  mafs,  and  of  the  fize  of  the 
focus  5  the  feparation  of  which  feemed  to  be  occafioned 
by  the  ihrinking  of  the  matter  which  had  begun  to  en¬ 
ter  into  fufion.  The  white  calx  of  antimony,  common¬ 
ly  called  diaphoretic  antimony,  melted  better  than  the 
calcareous  ftones,  and  changed  into  an  opaque  pretty 
gloffy  fubftance  like  white  enamel.  It  was  obferved, 
that  the  whitenefs  of  the  calcareous  ftones  and  the  an- 
timonial  calx  was  of  great  difadvantage  to  their  fufion, 
by  reafon  of  their  reflecting  great  part  of  the  fun’s  rays; 
fo  that  the  fubjedt  could  not  undergo  the  full  activity 
of  the  heat  thrown  upon  it  by  the  burning-glafs.  The 
cafe  was  the  fame  with  metallic  bodies,  which  melted 
fo  much  the  more  difficultly  as  they  were  more  white 
and  poliffied ;  and  this  difference  was  fo  remarkable, 
that  in  the  focus  gf  this  mirfor,  fo  fufible  a  metal  as 
filver,  when  its  furface  was  polilhed,  did  not  melt  at 
all. 

Plate  CIX.  fig.  3.  reprefents  M.  Buffon’s  burn¬ 
ing  mirror,  which  he  with  great  reafon  fiippofes  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  Archimedes.  It  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  of  fmall  mirrors  of  glafs  quickfilvered, 
all  of  which  are  held  together  by  an  iron  frame.  Each 
of  thefe  fmall  mirrors  is  alfo  moveable  by  a  contrivance 
on  the  back  part  of  the  frame,  that  fo  their  reflections 
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may  all  coincide  in  one  point.  By  this  mean#  they  are  Burning', 
capable  of  being  accommodated  to  various  heights  of 
the  fun,  and  to  different  diftances.  The  adjufting  them 
in  this  manner  takes  up  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  after 
they  are  fo  adjufted,  the  focus  will  continue  unaltered 
for  an  hour  or  more. 

Fig.  4.  reprefents  a  contrivance  of  M.  Buffon’s  for 
diminilhing  the  thicknefs  of  very  large  refracting  lenfes. 

He  obferves,  that  in  large  lenfes  of  this  kind,  and 
which  are  moft  convenient  for  many  pufpofes,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  glafs  in  the  middle  is  fo  great,  as  very 
much  to  diminilh  their  force.  For  this  reafon  he  pro- 
pofles  to  form  a  buming-glafs  of  concentric  circular 
pieces  of  glafs,  each  refting  upon  the  other,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figure.  His  method  is  to  divide  the  con¬ 
vex  arch  of  the  lens  into  three  equal  parts.  Thus,  fup- 
pofe  the  diameter  to  be  26  inches,  and  the  thicknefs. 
in  the  middle  to  be  three  inches  :  By  dividing  the  lens 
into  three  concentric  circles,  and  laying  the  one  over 
the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  piece  needs  be 
only  one  inch  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  lens  will  have 
the  fame  convexity,  and  almoft  the  fame  focal  diftance, 
as  in  the  other  cafe  ;  while  the  effedls  of  it  muft  be  much 
greater,  on  account  of  the  greater  thirinefs  of  the  glafs. 

M.  Trudaine,  a  French  gentleman,  conftrufted  a 
burning  lens  on  a  new  principle.  It  was  compofed  of 
two  circular  fegments  of  glafs  fpheres,  each  four  feet  in 
diameter,  applied  with  their  concave  fides  towards  each 
other.  The  cavity  was  filled  with  fpirit  of  wine,  of 
which  it  contained  40  pints.  It  was  prefented  by  the 
maker  to  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  but  was,  not 
long  after,  broken  by  accident.  The  expence  of  con- 
ftrudting  it  amounted  to  about  1000I.  fterling.  After 
all,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  effedls  of  this  lens  were 
very  great.  Mr  Magellan  informs  us,  that  it  could  on¬ 
ly  coagulate  the  particles  of  platina  in  20  minutes, 
while  Mr  Parker’s  lens  entirely  melted  them  in  lefs  than 
two. 

A  large  burning  lens,  indeed,  for  the  purpofe  of  fil¬ 
ling  and  vitrifying  fuch  fubltances  as  refill:  the  fires  of 
ordinary  furnaces,  and  efpecially  for  the  application  of 
heat  in  vacuo,  and  in  other  circumftances  in  which  heat 
cannot  be  applied  by  any  other  means,  has  long  been  a 
deiideratum  among  perfons  concerned  in  philofophical 
experiments  :  And  it  appears  now  to  be  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  accomplilhed  by  Mr  Parker.  His  lens  is  three 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  flint  glafs,  and  which,  when 
fixed  in  its  frame,  expofes  a  furface  two  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  clear.  . 

In  the  Elevation  reprefented  on  the  plate,  A  is  the  pi3te 
lens  of  the  diameter  mentioned  :  thicknefs  in  the 
centre,  3  inches  and  one  fourth :  weight,  212  pounds  : 
length  of  the  focus,  6  feet  8  inches ;  diameter  of 
ditto,  1  inch.  B,  a  fecond  lens,  whofe  diameter  in 
the  frame  is  16  inches,  and  (hows  in  the  clear  13 
inches :  thicknefs  in  the  centre,  1  inch  five-eighths ; 
weight  21  pounds:  length  of  focus,  29  inches:  diame¬ 
ter  of  ditto,  three -eighths  of  an  inch.  When  the  two  a- 
bove  lenfes  are  compounded  together,  the  length  of  the 
focus  is  5  feet  3  inches  ;  diameter  of  ditto,  halt  an  inch. 

C,  a  truncated  cone,  compofed  of  2 1  ribs  of  wood  ;  at 
the  larger  end  is  fixed  the  great  lens  A,  at  the  fmaller 
extremity  the  Idler  lens  B:  hear  the  fmaller  end  is 
alfo  fixed  a  rack,  D,  palling  through  the  pillar  L, 
moveable  by  a  pinion  turning  in  the  faid  pillar,  by 
5  G  2  means 
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Burning,  hneans  of  the  handle  E,  and  thus  giving  a  vertical  mo- 

’ - v  tion  to  the  machine.  F,  a  bar  of  wood,  fixed  between 

the  two  lower  ribs  of  the  cone  at  G  ;  having,,  within  a 
chaced  mortice  in  which  it  moves,  an  apparatus,  H, 
with  the  iron  plate,  I,  fixed  thereto  ;  and  this  part 
turning  on  a  ball  and  focket,  K,  a. method  is  thereby 
obtained  of  placing  the  matter  under  experiment,  fo  as 
to  be  afted  upon  by  the  focal  rays  in  the  moft  direft 
and  powerful  manner.  LL,a  ftrong  mahogany  frame, 
moving  on  caftors,  M  M.  Immediately  under  the  table 
N  are  three  fri&ion .  wheels,  by  which  the  machine 
moves  horizontally.  O,  a  ftrong  iron  bow,  in  which 
the  lens  and  the  cone  hang. 

Seftion.  a,  The  great  lens  marked  A  in.  the  eleva¬ 
tion.  b,  The  frame  which  contains  the  lens,  c.  The 
fmall  lens  marked  B.  d,  The  frame  which  contains 
the  fmall  lens,  e,  The  truncated  cone,  marked  C. 

f,  The  bar  on  which  the  apparatus  marked  F  .moves. 

g,  The  iron  plate  marked  I.  h,  The  cone  of  rays 
formed  by  the  refra&ion  of  the  great  lens  a,  and  falling 
on  the  lens  c.  i,  The  cone  of  rays  formed  by  the  're¬ 
fraction  of  the  lens  c.  Front-vie iu.  k,  The  great  lens. 
1,  The  frame  containing  it.  m,  The  ftrong  iron  bow 
in  which  it  hangs. 

From  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  with  this 
lens,  in  the  prefence  of  many  fcientific  perfons,  the 
following  are  fele&ed  as  fpecimens  of  its  powers. 


Subftances  fufed,  with  their  weight  and 
time  of  fufion. 

Weight 
in  Grains 

.5  -g 

J  s 

H  co. 

Gold,  pure, 

20 

4 

Silver,  do.  -  - 

20 

3 

Copper,  do.  -  -  - 

33 

20 

Platina,  do. 

10. 

3 

Nickell,  -  - 

16 

3 

Bar  iron,  a  cube, 

10 

12 

Caft  iron,  a  cube,  -  - 

10 

3 

Steel,  a  cube,  -  - 

10 

12 

Scoria  of  wrought  iron, 

12 

2 

Kearfh,  - 

10 

.  3 

Cauk,  or  terra  ponderofa, 

10 

7 

A  topaz,  or  chryfolite, 

3 

45 

An  oriental  emerald, 

2 

25 

Cryftal  pebble,  ... 

7 

6 

White  agate,  - 

10 

3° 

Flint  oriental,  -  - 

10 

30 

Rough  cornelian. 

10 

75 

Jafper,  .... 

10 

25 

Onyx,  -  -  - 

10 

20 

Garnet,  -  - 

10 

17 

White  rhomboidal  fpar, 

10 

60 

Zeolites,  -  -  -  - 

10 

23 

Rotten  ftone,  - 

10 

80 

Common  (late,  ... 

to 

2 

Albeftos,  -  - 

10 

10 

Common  lime -ftone,  -  - 

10 

55 

Pumice  ftone,  ... 

10 

24 

Lava,  -  -  -  - 

to 

7 

Volcanic  clay,  -  - 

10 

60 

Cornifh  moor-ftone, 

10 

60 

Burning  Mountains.  See  JEtna,  Etna,  Hecla, 
Vesuvius,  and  Volcano,  with  the  plates  accompany 
ing  them. 


Burning  Springs.  Of  thefe  there  are  many  in  dif-  Burnings' 
ferent  parts  of  the  world ;  particularly  one  in  Dau-  r~. 
phiny  near  Grenoble  ;  another  near  Hermanftadt  in 
Tranfylvania ;  a  third  at  Chermay,  a  village  near 
Switzerland;  a.  fourth  in  the  canton  of  Friburg ;  and 
a  fifth  not  far*  from  the  city  of  Cracow  in  Poland. 

There  alfo  is,  or  was,  a  famous  fpring  of  the  fame 
kind  at  Wigan  in  Lancashire,  which,  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  lighted  candle,  would  take  fire  and  burn 
like  fpirit  of  wine  for  a  whole  day.  But  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  one  of  this  kind,  or  at  leaft  that  of  which  we 
have  the  moft  particular  defcription,  was:difcovered  in 
1 7 1 1  at  Brofely  in  Shropfhire.  The  following  account 
of  this  remarkable  fpring  was  given  -by  the  reverend  . 

Mr  Mafon  Woodwardian  profefi’or  at  Cambridge,  dated 
February  18th  .1 74$,  tL  The  well  for  four  or  five  feet 
deep  is  fix  or  feven  feet  wide  ;  within  that  is  another 
lefs  hole  of  like  depth  dug  in  the  clay,  in  the  bottom 
whereof  is  placed  a  cylindric  earthen  .veffel,  of  about 
four  or  five  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  having  the 
bottom  taken  off,  and  the  fides  well  fixed  in  the  clay 
rammed  clofe  about  it.  Within  the  pot  is  a  brown 
water,  thick  as  puddle,  continually  forced  up  with  a 
violent  motion  beyond  that  of  boiling  water,  and  a 
rumbling  hollow  noife,  rifing  or  falling  by  fits  five  or 
fix  inches  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  vapour 
rifing,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  vifible,  had  not 
the  fun  (hone  fo  bright.  “  Upon  putting  a  candle 
down  at  the  end  of  a  ftick,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
diftance,  it  took  fire,  darting  and  flafhiug  after  a  very 
violent  manner  for  about  half  a  yard  high,  much  in  the 
manner  of  fpirits  in  a  lamp,  but  with  great  agitation. 

It  was  faid,  that  a  tea-kettle  had  been  made  to  boil  in 
about  nine  minutes  time,  and  that  it  had  been  left  burn¬ 
ing  for  48  hours  without  any'  fenfible  diminution.  It 
was  extinguiftied  by  putting  a  wet  mop  upon  it ;  which 
mull  be  kept  there  for  a  little  time,  otherwife  it  would 
not  go  out.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  mop  there  arifes 
a  fulphureous  fmoke  lafting  about  a  minute,  and  yet  the 
water  is  very  cold  to  the  touch.”  In  1755,  this  well 
totally  difappeared  by  the  finking  of  a  coal-pit  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  caufe  of  the  inflammable  property  of  fuch  wa¬ 
ters,  is  with  great  probability  fuppofed  to  be  their 
mixture  with  petroleum,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  in¬ 
flammable  fubftances  in  nature,  and  has  the  property  of 
burning  on  the  furface  of  water. 

Burning  of  Colours ,  among  painters.  There  are 
feveral  colours  that  require  burning  ;  as, 

Firft,  Lamp-black,  which  is  a  colour  of  fo  greafy  a 
nature,  that,  except  it  is  burnt,  it  will  require  a  long 
time  to  dry.  The  method  of  burning,  or  rather  dry¬ 
ing,  lamp-black,  is  as  follows  :  Put  it  into  a  crucible 
over  a  clear  fire,  letting  it  remain,  till  it  be  red  hot, 
or  fo  near  it  that  there  is  no  manner  of  fmoke  arifes 
from  it. 

Secondly,  Umber,  which  if  it  be  intended  for  co¬ 
lour  for  a  horfe,  or  to  be  a  fhadow  for  gold,  then 
burning  fits  it  for  both  thefe  purpofes.  In  order  to 
burn  umber,  you  muft  put  it  into  the  naked  fire,  in 
large  lumps,  and  not  take  it  out  till  it  is  thoroughly 
red  hot ;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  be  more  curious,  put 
it  into  a  crucible,  and  keep  it  over  the  fire  till  it  be 
red  hot. 

Ivory  alfo  muft  be  burnt  to  make  black,  thus:  fill 
two 
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Burn! flier  two  crucibles  with  (havings  of  ivory,  then  clap  their 
tl  two  mouths  together,  and  bind  them  fad  with  an  iron 
Bur',  wire,  and  lute  the  joints  clofe  with  clay,  fait,  and 
.  roug  5  5  horfe-dung,  well  beaten  together  ;  then  fet  it  over  the 
fire,  covering  it  all  over  with  coals  ;  let  it  remain  in 
the  fire  till  you  are  fure  that  the  matter  inclofed  is  tho¬ 
roughly  red-hot :  then  take  it  out  of  the  fire  ;  but  do 
not  open  the  crucibles  till  they  are  perfe&ly  cold  ;  for 
were  they  opened  while  hot,  the  matter  would  turn  to 
afhes;  and  fo  it  will  be  if  the  joints  are  not  luted  clofe. 

BURNISHER,  a  round  polifhed  piece  of  Heel, 
^flrving  to  fmooth  and  give  a  luftre  to  metals. 

Of  thefe  there  are  different  kinds  of  different  figures, 
ftraight,  crooked,  &c.  Half  burnifhers  are  ufed  to  fol¬ 
der  filver,  as  well  as  to  give  a  luftre. 

Burnifhers  for  gold  and  filver  are  commonly  made 
of  a  dog’s  or  wolf's  tooth,  fet  in  the  end  of  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle.  Of  late,  agates  and  pebbles  have 
been  introduced,  which  many  prefer  to  the  dog’s  tooth. 

The  burnifhers  ufed  by  engravers  in  copper,  ufually 
•ftrve  withone  end  toburnifh  and  with  the  other  to  ferape. 

BURNISHING-,  the  art  of  fmoothing  or  polifhing 
a  metalline  body,  by  a  brifk  rubbing  of  it  with  a  bur- 
ni/her. 

Book-binders  burnifh'the  edge3  of  their  books,  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  dog’s  tooth. 

BURNLEY,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England,  fi- 
tuated  in  W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 
BURNTISLAND.  See  Brunt-island. 

BURNTWOOD,  a  town  of  Effex  in  England,  fi- 
tuated  on  a  hill,  in  E.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  38. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer’s 
head. 

BURRE,  Bouree,  or  Boree ,  a  kind  of  dance  com- 
pofed  of  three  fleps  joined  together  in  two  motions, 
begun  wfth  a  crotchet  rifing.  The  firft  couplet  con¬ 
tains  twice  four  meafure3,  the  fecond  twice  eight.  It 
confifts  of  a  balance  and  coupee. 

BURR  pump,  or  BiLDGE-Pump.  See  Bildge. 

BURROCK,  a  fmall  wier,  or  dam,  where  wheels 
are  laid  in  a  river,  for  the  taking  of  fifh. 

BURROUGHS’S  machine,  invented  by  Mr  Bur¬ 
roughs  of  Southwark,  and  for  which  the  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts  gave  him  a  premium  of  L.  70. 
IlatcClX  This  machine  confifts  of  a  cog  wheel  A  (fig.  5.), 

’  12  feet  in  diameter,  carrying  72  cogs;  which  turn  a 
trundle-head  B,  one  foot  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
furrrifhed  with  eight  rounds  ;  and  alfo  an  horizontal 
fpur-wheel  C,  of  12  cogs,  and  one  foot  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  The  trundle-head  B  turns  a  fpur- wheel 
D  of  ten  cogs,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter. 
This  fpur-wheel  has  two  cranks,  a  by  in  its  (haft ;  one  of 
which  a  gives  motion  to  a  w’ooden  frame  c,  about  34 
inches  long  and  19  broad.  On  the  under  fide  of  this 
frame  are  fattened  by  ferews  twelve  pieces  of  polifhed 
metal,  each  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three 
broad,  covered  with  leather  ;  and  underneath  thefe  po- 
lilhcrs,  a  glafs  plate  cemented  in  another  frame  is  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  bench  d ,  and  polifhed  with  tripoli  by  the 
motion  given  to  the  upper  frame  by  the  crank  a.  The 
nuts  of  the  ferews  which  fatten  the  polifhers  to  the  up¬ 
per  frame  are  not  ferewed  clofe  to  the  wood,  in  order 
to  give  the  frame  room. to  play;  by  which  contrivance 
the  perpendicular  rife  of  the  crank  is  avoided,  and  the 
motion  of  the  polifhers  always  parallel  and  equal.  The 
under,  frame  may  be  moved  by  the  hand  in  any  direc¬ 


tion  without  flopping  the  machine ;  by  which  means  Bar.- 
the  plate,  when  larger  than  the  polifhing  frame  can  co-  roughs% 
ver  in  its  motion,  will  be  equally  polifhed  in  every  part.  , Eurrow-  j 

The  other  crank  b  gives  motion  to  two  other  po-  * 
lifhers  marked  n ,  0,  which  have  an  alternate  motion  by 
the  bending  of  the  crank  ;  they  move  upon  the  fame 
plate,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  polifhers  as  that  al¬ 
ready  deferibed. 

The  fame  crank  alfo  gives  motion  to  a  contrivance 
reprefented  at  e  for  polifhing  fpedtacle- glaffes.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  two  fegments  of  the  fame  fphere  ;  one  concave 
and  the  other  convex.  On  the  latter  the  glaffes  are  ce¬ 
mented  ;  and  polifhed  by  the  former,  which  is  moved 
by  the  crank  b.  The  convex  fegmeut  may  be  moved 
round  by  the  hand  without  flopping  the  machine,  fo 
that  all  the  glaffes  on  its  fuperficeswill  beequally  polifhed'. 

The  other  fpur-wheel  C,  by  means  of  a  crank  in  it* 
fhaft,  gives  motion  to  another  frame  g,  employed  in 
grinding  the  glaf3  plates.  The  rod  h,  extended  from 
the  crank  f  to  the  frame  g,  is  fattened  to  the  latter  by- 
means  of  a  pivot,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  rotatory  mo¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  that  given  it  by  the  crank  in  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  direction.  This  rotatory  motion  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  rod  of  iron  »,  called  a  trigger ,  fliarp  at  the 
extremity  next  the  frame,  where  it  touches  the  teeth  of 
an  horizontal  fpur-wheel,  or  circular  piece  of  wood, 
fixed  on  the  grinding-plate,  while  the  other  end  is  exr 
tended  three  feet  two  inches  to  the  centre  of  motion. 

But  this  contrivance,  in  which  the  merit  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  principally  confifts,  will  be  much  better  conceived 
from  a  fmall  delineation  of  it  by  itfelf  (fig.  6.),  where 
F  is  the  crank  marked  /in  fig.  5.  and  turned  by  the 
fpur-wheel  C  in  the  fame  figure.  G  is  the  trigger,  three 
feet  two  inches  long.  I,  a  roll  fixed  on  the  trigger  for 
the  rod  to  Hide  on.  H,  the  horizontal  fpur-wheel,  ele¬ 
ven  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on  the  grinding-plate  ;  the 
teeth  of  which  is  touched  by  the  trigger  ;  but  with  a 
very  unequal  force,  as  it  will  wholly  depend  upon  the 
grinding-plate’s  being  farther  from,  or  nearer  to,  the 
centre  of  motion  of  the  trigger.  By  this  Ample  con¬ 
trivance,  the  grinding- plate  has  a  very  compound  mo¬ 
tion,  never  moving  exadtly  in  the  fame  tradl,  and  there¬ 
fore  muft  grind  the  plates  equally  in  every  part.  Se¬ 
veral  attempts  have  been  made  by  others  for  producing 
the  fame  effedt :  but  without  fuccefs ; .  the  grinding- 
plate  always  follows  the  fame  tract,  and  confequently 
the  plates  were  ground  unequally. 

BURROW  (Sir  James),  matter  of  the  crown  of¬ 
fice,  was  eledled  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  1 7  5 f .  On  the 
death  of  Mr  Weft  in  1772,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  fill 
the  prefident’s  chair  at  the  royal  fociety  till  the  anni- 
verfary  eledtion,  when  he  resigned  it  to  Sir  John 
Pringle  ;  and  Auguft  10.  1 7  7.4*  when  the  fociety  pre- 
fented  an  addrefs  to  his  majelty,  he  received  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood.  He  publifhed  two  volumes  of 
Reports  in  1766;  two  others  in  1771  and  1776;  and 
a  volume  of  Decifions  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
upon  fettlement  cafes  from  1732  to  1772  (to  which 
was  fubjoined  An  Effay  of  Pun&uation),  in  three 
part3,  4to,  1768,  1772,  1776.  The  eflay  was  alfo 
printed  feparately  in  4to,  1773.  He  publifhed,  with¬ 
out  his  name,  “  A  few  Anecdotes  and  Obfervation*- 
relating  so  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  family,  ferving  to 
redlify  feveral  errors  concerning  him,”  publifhed  by 
Nicol.  Comn.  Papadopoli,  in  his  Ht/loria  Gymnafti  Pat 
tavini,  1763,  4(0.  He  died  in  1782,  ' 
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BURHOWS,  holes  in  a  warren,  ferving  as  a  covert 
for  rabbits,  &c.  A  coney's  coming  out  of  her  burrow 
is  called  bolting.  To  catch  coneys,  they  fometimes  lay 
purfe- nets  over  the  burrows,  then  put  in  a  terrier  clofe 
muzzled,  which  making  the  creature  bolt,  fhe  is  caught 
in  the  net. 

BURRO  WSTOUNNESS,  orBoRRowsrouN  n  ess, 
a  fea-port  town  of  Welt  Lothian,  fituated  on  the  Forth, 
18  miles  weft  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  a  fmall  town^nd 
continually  enveloped  in  fmoke  from  the  numerous  fait- 
works  and  coaleries  that  aie  near  it ;  but  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade,  and  has  a  very  commodious  harbour. 
The  town-houfe  is  built  in  form  of  a  cattle,  -and  ftands 
behind  a  great  refervoir  ufed  for  cl&anfing  the  harbour 
when  it  is  much  choaked  with  mud  •’and  fand.— Next 
to  Leith,  Borrowftounnefs  was  the  principal  trading 
town  on  the  Forth  before  the  canal  was  nnifhed  between 
it  and  the  Clyde  ;  and  it  is  Hill  much  frequented  by  Ship¬ 
ping  :  its  exports  in  fait  and  coals  are  very  great,  and 
it  has  alfo  leveral  veffels  employed  in  the  Greenland 
fiftierv. 

BURSA,  or  Prusa,  In  geography,  the  ^capital  of 
Bithinia  in  Afia  Minor,  fituated  in  a  fine  fruitful  plain, 
•at  the  foot  of  mount  Olympus,  about  too  mile3  loath 
of  Conftantinople.  E.  Long.  29.0.  N.  Lat.  40.  30. 

Bursa  Pajlor  is,  in  botany.  See  Thlaspi. 

Bursa,  Burfe,  originally  figrtifies  a  purfe.  In  middle- 
age  writers  it  is  more  particulaily  ufed  for  a  little  coU 
lege  or  hall  in  an  nniverfity,  foir  the  rdid>ence  of  ftu- 
dents,  called  burfales  or  lurfar'ii.  In  thy  French  .univer- 
fities  it  ftill  denotes  a  foundation  for  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholars  in  their  ftudies.  The  nomination  to 
burfes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons  and  founders 
thereof.  .The  burfes  of  colleges  are  not  benefices,  but 
mere  places  affigned  to  certain  countries  and  peffons.  A 
burfe  becomes  vacant  by  the  burfer’s  being  promoted 
to  a  cure. 

BURSiE  mu-cos*.  See  Anatomy,  n°  8. 

BURSAR,  or  Burser,  (Burfarius),  L  ufed  in 
middle  age  writers  for  a  treafurer  or  eafh-keeper.  In 
this  fenfe  we  meet  with  burfars  of  colleges.  Conven¬ 
tual  burfars  were  officers  in  monafteries,  who  were  to 
deliver  up  their  account  yearly  on  the  day  after  Mi¬ 
chaelmas.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin  burfa, 
whence  alfo  the  Engliftv  word  purfe;  hence  alfo  the  of¬ 
ficer,  who  in  a  college  i6  called  burfar,  in  a  (hip  is  called 
purfer. 

Bursars,  or  Burfors ,  (Burfarii),  alfo  denote  thofe 
to  whom  ftiperids  are  paid  out  of  a  burfe  or  fund  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpofe.: 

BURSAIUA,  the  burfary,  or  exchequer  of  colle¬ 
giate  and  conventual  bodies ;  or  the  place  of  receiving, 
paying,  and  accounting  by  the  burfarii  or  burfer3. 

BURSE,  in  matters  of  commerce,  denotes  a  public 
edifice  in  certain  cities,  for  the  meetiug  of  merchants 
to  negotiate  bills,  and  confer  on  other  matters  relating 
to  money  and  trade.  In  this  fenfe,  burfe  amounts  to 
the  fame'vvith  what  we  otherwife  call  an  exchange. 

The  firft  place  of  this  kind  to  which  the  name  Burfe 
was  given,  Guiechardin  allures  us  was  at  Bruges  ;  and 
it  took  its  denomination  from  an  hotel  adjoining  to  it, 
4>uilt  by  a  lord  of  the  family  de  la  Bourfe,  whofe  arms* 
which  are  three  purfes,  are  ftill  found  on  the  crowning 
/Over  the  portal  of  the  houfe.  Cartel’s  account  is  fome- 
s&hat  different,  viz.  that  the  merchants  of*  Bruges 


benight  a  houfe  or  apartment  to  meet  in,  at  which  was  Burfera 
the  fign  of  the  purfe.  From  this  city  the  name  was  II 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  like  places  in  others,  as  in  ,  Bun6a', 
Antwerp,  Amfterdam,  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  Lon-  * 
don.  This  Jail,  anciently -known  by  the  name  of  the 
common  burfe -  of  merchants,  had  the  denomination  fince 
given  it  by  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  royal  -  exchange. 

The  moft  confiderable  burfe  is  that  of  Amflerdam, 
which  is  a  large! building  230  feet  long  and  130  broad, 
round  which  runs. a  periftyle  10  feet  wide.  The  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  periftyle,  which  are  4$,  are  numbered,  for 
tbe  convenienyy  of  finding  people.  It  will  hold  45^6 
perfons.  • 

-In  the  times  of  the  Romans  there  were  public  places 
f«r  the  meeting  of  merchants  in  moft  of  the  trading 
cities  of  the  empire;  that  built  at  Rome,  in  the  259th 
year  after  its  foundation,-  under  the confula'te-of  Appius 
Claudius  and  Publius  Servilius,  was  denominated  the 
college  of  merchants'.;,  fome  remains  of  k  are  ftill  to  be 
feeo,  and  are  known  by  the  modern  Romans  under  the 
name  loggia.  The  Hails  towns,  sifter  the  example  of 
the  Romans,  gave  the  narae  nl, colleges  to  theif  burfes. 

BURSERA,  in  botany  ;  ja  genus, of  the  monogyista 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  triphylloas ;  the  corolla  tripetalous;.  the  cap- 
fule  carnous,  trivalved,  and  monofpermous.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  the  gummifera,  or  gum  elemi.  This 
is  frequent  ih  woods  in.  moft  of  the  Bahama  tflands,  and 
grows  fpetdily  to  a  great  height  and  thicknefs.  The  p^ate  CX. 
bark  is  brown*  aud  very  like  the  birch  of  Britain.  The 
wood .  is' foft  and  .uftlefs,  except  when  pieces  of  the 
limbs  are  put  into,  the  ground  a6  fences,  when  it  grows 
readily,  and  becomes  a  durable  barrier.  The  leaves 
are  piunate,  the  huddle  rib  five  or  fix  inches  long,  with 
<the  pinnae  fet  oppofite  to  ony  another  ou  fcsotftalks  half 
an  iucb  long.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  male  and  female 
on  different  trees.  Tbefe  are  fucceeded  by  purple  co¬ 
loured  berries  bigger  than  large  peas,  hanging  in  clu¬ 
tters  on  a  ftalk'of  about  five  inches  long,  to  which  each 
-berry  isjoined  by  a  footftalk  of  half  an  inch  long.  The 
feed  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  inclofed 
-within  a  thin  capfule,  which  divides  in  three  parts,  and 
difeharges  the  feed.  The  frnk,  when  cut*  dilcharges 
a  clear  balfamor  turpentine,  efteemed  a  good  vulnerary, 
particularly  for  horfes.  On  wounding  the  bank,  a  . 
thick  milky  liquor  is  obtained,  which  loon  concretes 
into  a  refin  no  way  different  from  the  gum  tlemi  of  the 
{hops  (fige  Amyris)...  Dr  Browne,  and  after  him 
Linnseu3,  have,  according  to  Dr  Wright,  miftaken  the 
bark  of  the  roots  for  the  fimarouba,  which  is  a  fpecies 
of  Quassia. 

BURTON  h/xjs, Trent,  a  town  of  Staffojdftiirt, 
in  Eugland.  It  had  formerly  a  large  abbey  and;oiver 
the  river  Trent  it  has  now  a  famous  bridge  of  free  (lone, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  fupporred  by  3 7 
arches.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  one.  Jong.  ttceet,,  which 
runs  from  the  place  where  the  abbey  flood  to  the  bridge* 
and  has  a  good  market  for  command  provifjous.  Bur¬ 
ton  ale  is  reckoned  the  belt  of  any  brought  to  London. 

E.  Long.  1.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  48. 

Burton,  a  town  of  Lincoltsfhire  in  England,  felted 
on  a  hill  near  the  river  Trent.  It  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  o.  30,  N.  Lat. 

53.  40. 

Burton*  a  town  of  Weftmoreland  in  England,  feat- 
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ed  in  a  valley  near  a  large  hill  called  Far leton- knot - 
bill.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  and  lies  on  the  great,  road 
from  Lancafter  to  Carlifle.  W.  Long.  2.  35.  N.  Lat. 
54.  10. 

Burton  (Robert),  known  to  the  learned  by  the 
name  of  Democritus  junior ,  was  younger  brother  to 
William  Burton  who  wrote  “  The  antiquities  of  Lei- 
edterfhire and  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Lindley, 
in  that  county,  upon  the  8th  of  February  1576.  He 
was  educated  in  grammatical  learning  in  the  free  fcliool 
of  Sutton  Colfield  in  Warvvickfhire ;  in  the  year  1593 
was  fent  to  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford;  and  in 
I599  was  elected  ftudent  of  Chrilt-church.  In  1616,  he 
had  the  vicarage  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  well  fuburb  of 
Oxford,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of 
Chrift-church,  to  the  parilhioners  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
that  he  always  gave  the  facrament  in  wafers;  and 
this,  with  the  reftory  of  Segrave  in  Leicefterlhire,  gi¬ 
ven  him  forne  time  after  by  George  lord  Berkeley,  he 
lield  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  1639.  n 

He  was  a  man  of  general  learning ;  a  great  philofo- 
pher  ;  an  exact  mathematician ;  and  (what  makes  the 
peculiarity  of  his  character)  a  very  curious  calculator 
of  nativities.  He  was  extremely  ftudious,  and  of  a  me¬ 
lancholy  turn  ;  yet  an  agreeable  companion,  and  very 
humorous.  The  anatomy  of  melancholy ,  by  Democritus 
junior ,  as  he  calls  himfelf,  fhows,  that  thefe  different 
qualities  were  mixed  together  in  his  compofition.  This 
book  was  printed  firft  in  4to,  afterwards  in  folio,  in 
1624,  1632,  1638,  and  1652,  to  the  great  emolument 
of  the  bookfeller,  who,  as  Mr  Wood  tells  us,  got  an 
ellate  by  it.  Some  circumftances  attending  his  death 
occafioned  ft  range  fufpicions.  He  died  hi  his  chamber 
at  or  very  near  the  time  which,  it  feems,  he  had  fome 
years  before  predicted  from  the  calculation  of  his  nati¬ 
vity  ;  and  this  exa&nefs  made  it  whifpered  about,  that 
for  the  glory  of  aftrology,  and  rather  than  his  calcula¬ 
tion  fhould  fail,  he  became  indeed  a  felo  de  fe.  This, 
however,  was  generally  difcredited;  he  was  buried  with 
due  folemnity  in.  the  cathedral  of  Chrift-church,  and 
had  a  fair  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  He  left 
Behind  hi.M  a  very  choice  colleftion  of  books.  He  be¬ 
queathed  many  to  the  Bodleian  library;  and  100/. 
to  Chrift-church,  the  intereft  of  which  was  to  be  laid 
out  yearly  in  books  for  their  library'. 

Burton  (John),,  I).  D.  a  late- worthy  and  learned 
divine,  was  born  in  1-696,  at  Wembworth,  in  Devon- 
fnire,  his  father  being  redftor  of  that  parifli ;  and  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford.  In  1725, 
being  then  pro-pro£tor  and  matter  of  the  fchools,  he 
fpoke  a  Latin  oration  before  the  determining  bachelor, 
which  is  entitled  “  Heli;  or,  An  inftance  of  a  magi- 
ftrate’s  erring  through  unfeafonable  lenity  written 
and  publiihed  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  falutary  ex- 
ercife  of  academical  difcipliue  ;  and  afterwards  treated 
the  fame  fubjeCt  ftill  more  fully  in  four  Latin  fermons 
before  the  univerfity,  and  publiihed  them  with  appen¬ 
dixes.  He  alfo  introduced  into  the  fchools,  Locke, 
and  other  eminent  modern  philofbphers,  as  fuitable 
companions  to  Ariftotle;  and  printed  a  double  feries 
of  philofophical  queftions,  for  the  ufe  of  the  younger 
ftudente ;  from  which  Mr  Johnfon  of  Magdalene  college, 
Cambridge,,  took  the  hint  of  his  larger  work  of  the. 
fame  kind,  which  has  gone  through  feveral  editions. 


When  the  fettling  of  Georgia  was  in  agitation,  Dr  Bu-tofi 
Bray,  juftly  revered  for  his  inftitution  of  parochial  li-  J 
braries,  Dr  Stephen  Hales,  Dr  Berriman,  and  other  Burying,^ 
learned  divines,  intreated  Mr  Burton’s  pious  afliftance 
in  that  undertaking.  This  he  readily  gave,  by  pleach¬ 
ing  before  the  fociety  in  1732,  and  publilhing  his  fer- 
raon,  with  an  appendix  on  the  ftate  of  that  colony;  and 
he  afterwards  publiihed  an  account  of  the  deligns  of  the 
affociates  of  the  late  Dr  Bray,  with  an  account  of  their 
proceedings. 

About  the  fame  time,  on  the  death  of  Dr  Edward 
Littleton,  he  was  prefented  by  Eton  college  to  the  vi¬ 
carage  of  Maple-Derham,  in  Oxfordshire.  Here  a  me¬ 
lancholy  fcene,  which  too  often  appears  in  the  manlions 
of  the  clergy,  prefented  itfelf  to  his  view ;  a  widow, 
with  three  infant  daughters,  without  a  home,  without 
a  fortune  :  from  his  compafiion  arofe  love,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was  marriage  ;  for  Mrs  Littleton  was 
handfome,  elegant,  accomplilhed,  ingenious,  and  had 
great  fweetnefs  of  temper.  In  1 760,  he  exchanged  his 
vicarage  of  Maple-Derham,  for  the  rectory  of  Worplef- 
don  in  Surry.  In  his  advanced  age,  finding  his  eyes 
begin  to  fail  him,  he  collected  and  publiihed,  in  one 
volume,  all  his  fcattered  pieces,  under  the  title  of  Optif- 
cula  mij'cellanea  ;  and  foon  after  died,  February  nth, 

1771- 

Burton,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fma’ft  tackle  con- 
fifting  of  two  Angle  blocks,  and  may  be  made  fall  any 
where  at  pleafure,  for  hoifting  fmall  things  in  and  out. 

BURY,  isfometimes  ufed  to  denote  the  hole  or  den 
of  fome  animal  under  ground.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay 
the  bury  of  a  mole,  a  tortoife,  or  the  like.  The  grillo- 
talpa,  or  mole-cricket,  digs  itfelf  a  bury  with  its  fore¬ 
feet,  which  are  made  broad  and  ftrong  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Naturalifts  fpeak  of  a  kind  of  urchins  in  the 
ifland  of  Maraguan,  which  have  two  entries  to  their 
buries,  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  to  the  fouth, 
which  they  open  and  fhut  alternately  as  the  wind  hap¬ 
pens  to  lie. 

Bury,  in  geography,  a  market  town  of  Lancalhire, 
about  30  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lancafter.  It  jsva  barony 
in  the  family  of  Albemarle.  W.  Long.  2.  20.  N.  Lat. 

53-  3& 

Bury  (St  Edmund’s),  or.  St  Edmund's  bury,  the 
county  town  of  Suffolk,  about  12  miles  eaft  of  New¬ 
market,  and  70  north-eaft  of  London.  E.  Long.  o.  45. 

N.  Lat.  <f2.  20. 

BURYING,  the  fame  with  interment  or  Burial. 

Burying  Alive  was  the  punilhment  of  a  veftal  who 
had  violated  her  vow  of  virginity.  The  unhappy  prieftefs 
was  let  down  into  a  deep  pit,  with  bread,  water,  milk, 
oil,  a  lamp  burning,  and  a  bed  to  lie  on.  But  this 
was  only  for  fliew;  for  the  moment  file  was  let  down, 
they  began  to.  caft  in  the  earth  upon  her  till  the  pit  was 
filled  up*.  Some  middle-age  writers  feem  to  make*  Seethe* 
buiying  alive  ( dsfoffio )  the  punilhment  of  a' woman  art!C'e 
thief.  Lord  Bacon  gives  inftances  of  the  refurreCtion  f  w1''" 
of  perfons  who  have  been  buried  alive.  The  famous 
Duns  Scotus  is  of  the  number ;  who,  having  been 
feized  with  a  catalepfis,  was  thought  dead,  and  laid  to 
fleep  among  his  fathers,  but  raifed  again  by  his  fervant 
in  whofe  abfence  he  had  been  buried.  Bartholin  gives 
an  account  of  a  woman,  who,  on  recovering  from  an : 
apoplexy,  could  not  be  convinced  but  that  file  was 
dead,  and  folicited  fo  long  and  fo  earneftly  to  be  bu* 
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Burying  tied,  that  they  were  forced  to  comply ;  and  performed 
Bulbv  ^ie  ceremonies,  at  leafl  in  appearance.  The  famous 
. '  .  emperor  Charles  V.  after  his  abdication,  took  it  into 

his  head  to  have  his  burial  celebrated  in  his  lifetime, 
and  affifted  at  it.  See  Charles- V. 

BuRYiNG-P/rfr<?.  The  ancients  buried  out  of  cities 
and  towns;  an  ufage  which  we  find  equally  among 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Among  the  laft,  bury* 
ing  within  the  walls  was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  a  law 
of  the  1 2  tables.  The  ufual  places  of  interment  were 
in  the  fuburbs  and  fields,  but  efpecially  by  the  way- 
fides.  We  have  inftances,  however,  of  perfons  buried 
in  the  city ;  but  it  was  a  favour  allowed  only  to  a  few 
jqf  Angular  merit  in  the  commonwealth.  Plutarch  fays, 
thofe  who  had  triumphed  were  indulged  in  it.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  Val.  Publicola,  and  C.  Fabricius,  are  faid  to 
have  had  tombs  inthe  forum ;  and  Cicero  adds  Tubertus 
to  the  number.  Lycurgus  allowed  his  Lacedemonians 
to  bury  their  dead  within  the  city  and  around  their 
temples,  that  the  youth,  being  inured  to  fuch  fpefta- 
cles,  might  be  the  lefs  terrified  with  the  apprehenfion  of 
death.  Two  reafons  are  alleged  why  the  ancients  bu¬ 
ried  out  of  cities  :  the  firft,  an  opinion,  that  the  fight, 
touch,  or  even  neighbourhood,  of  a  corpfe  defiled  a 
man,  efpecially  a  prieft  ;  whence  that  rule  in  A.  Gel- 
lius,  that  the  flamen  Dialis  might  not  on  any  account 
•enter  a  place  where  there  was  a  grave  :  the  fecond,  to 
prevent  the  air  from  being  corrupted  by  the  flench  of 
putrefied  bodies,  and  the  buildings  from  being  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  frequency  of  funeral  "fires. 

Burying  in  churches  was  not  allowed  for  the  firft 
300  years  after  Chrift and  the  fame  was  feverely  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Cliriftian  emperors  for  many  ages  after¬ 
wards.  The  firft  ftep  towards  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  praftice  of.  erefting  churches  over  the  graves  of 
fome  martyrs  in  the  country,  and  tranflating  the 
relics  of  others  into  churches  in  the  city  :  the  next  was, 
allowing  kings  and  emperors,  to  be  buried  in  the  atrium 
or  church-porch.  In  the  6th  century,  the  people  be¬ 
gan  to  be  admitted  into  the  church-yards ;  and  fome 
princes,  founders,  and  bifhops,  into  the  church.  From 
that  time  the  matter  feems  .tohave  been  left  to  the  dif- 
<  cretion  of  the  bifhop. 

vB.USBEC  (Auger  Giflen,  lord  of),  a  perfon  il- 
luftrious  on  account  of  his  embaffies,  was  born  at  Corn- 
mines,  in  the  year  1522;  and  educated  at  the  molt 
famous  univerfities,  at  Louvain,  at  Paris,  at  Venice, 
at  Bologna,  and  at  Padua.  He  was  engaged  in  feye- 
ral  important  employments  and  negociations,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  was  twice  fent  ambaffador  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans  to  the  emperor  Soliman.  He  collected  in- 
feriptions ;  bought  manuferipts ;  fearched  after  rare 
plants ;  enquired  into  the  nature  of  animals ;  and,  in 
his  fecond  journey  to  Conftantinople,  earned  with  him 
a  painter,  that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate  to 
the  curious,  the  figures,  at  leaft,  of  the  plants  and 
animals  that  were  not  well  known  In  the  weft.  He 
wrote  a  Difcourfe  of  the  ftate  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  a  Relation  of  his  two  journeys  to  Turkey,  which 
.are  much  efteemed.  He  died  in  1592. 

BUSBY  (Dr  Richard),  fon  of  a  gentleman  in 
Weftminfter,  was  born  at  Lutton  in  Lincolnlhire,  in 
1606.  He  palled  through  the  dalles  in  Weftminfter 
fchool,  as  king’s  fcholar  ;  and  completed  his  ftudies  at 
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Chrift-church,  Oxford.  In  1640,  he  was  appointed  Baft, 
mailer  of  Weftminfter  fchool ;  and  by  his  Ikill  and  di-  ’  'r~‘ 

ligence  in  the  difeharge  of  this  important  and  laborious 
office,  for  the  fpace  of  55  years,  bred  up  the  greateft 
number  of  eminent  men  in  church  and  ftate  that  ever 
at  one  time  adorned  any  age  or  nation.  He  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fevere  in  his  fchool ;  though  he  applauded  wit 
in  his  fcholars,  even  when  it  rufiefted  on  himfelf.  This 
great  man,  after  a  long  and  healthy  life  purchafed  by 
temperance,  died  in  1695,  aged  89;  and  was  buried 
in  Weftminfter  abbey,-  where  there  is  a  fine  monument 
e reded  for  him,  with  a  Latin  infeription.  <He  com- 
pofed  feveral  books  for  the  life  of  his  fchool. 

BUSH  (Paul),  the  firft  bilhop  *of  Briftol,  became 
a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year 
1513,  and  in  1 5 1 8  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

He  afterwards  became  a  brother  of  the  order  called 
■bonhonis  ;  ofwhich,  after  ftudying  fome  time  among 
the  friars  of  St  Ailftin  (now  Wadham  college),  he  was 
elefted  provincial.  In  that  ftation  he  lived  many  years; 
till  at  length  king  Henry  VIII.  being  informed  of  his 
great  knowledge  in  divinity  and  phyfic,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  in  1542  appointed  him  to  the  new  epif- 
copal  fee  of  Briftol:  but  having  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
•ward  VI.  taken  a  wife,  he  was,  on  the  acceffion  of 
'Mary,  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  ftation  at  Briftol,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1558,  aged  68,  and  was  buried  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  Wood  fays, 
that  while  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  he  was  num¬ 
bered  among  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  univerfity  5 
and  Pits  gives  him  the  char  after  of  a  faithful  catholic, 
his  want  of  challity  notwithftanding.  He  wrote,  1 . 

An  exhortation  to  Margaret  Burges,  wife  to  John 
Burges,  clothier,  of  King’s-wood,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts.  Lond.  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

8vo.  2.  Notes  on  the  Pfalms.  3.  Treatife  in  praife 
of  the  crofs.  4.  Anfwer  to  certain  queries  concerning 
the  abufes  of  the  mafs.  Records,  No.  25-  5.  Dia¬ 

logues  between  Chrift  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  6.  Trea¬ 
tife  of  falves  and  curing  remedies.  7.  A  little  treatife 
in  Englifh,  called  The  extirpation  of  ignorancy ,  See. 
in  verfe,  Lond.  by  Pinfon,  4to.  8.  Carmina  diver  fa. 

BUSH,  a  term  ufed  for  feveral  ftmibs  of  the  fame 
kind  growing  clofe  together:  thus  we  fay,  a  furze - 
bujh,  bramble-bu/h ,  &c. 

Bush  is  fometimes  ufed,  in  a  more  general  fenfe, 
for  any  affemblage  of  thick  branches  interwoven  and 
mixed  together. 

Bush  alfo  denotes  a  coronated  frame  of  wood  hung 
out  as  a  fign  at  taverns.  It  takes  the  denomination 
from  hence,  that,  anciently,  figns  where  wine  was  fold 
were  bufhes  chiefly  of  ivy,  cyprefs,  or  the  like  plant, 
which  keeps  its  verdure  long.  And  hence  the  Eng- 
lilh  proverb,  “  Good  wine  needs  no  bufh .” 

i?«r«;'ff^-BusH,  thatbulh  wherein  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Mofes  at  the  foot  of  mount  Horeb,  as  he  was  feed¬ 
ing  his  father-in-law’s  flocks. 

As  to  the  perfon  that  appeared  in  the  bufh,  the  text 
fays,  “  That  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him 
in  a  flame  of  fire,  out  of  the  middle  of  the  bufh ;”  but 
whether  it  was  a  created  angel,  fpeaking  in  the  perfon 
of  God,  or  God  himfelf,  or  (as  the  moft  received  opi¬ 
nion  is)  Chrift  the  fon  of  God,  has  been  matter  of 
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fome  controverfy  among  the  learned.  Thofe  who  fup- 
pofe  it  no  more  than  an  angel  feem  to  imply  that  it 
muld  be  a  diminution  of  the  majefty  of  God,  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  every  occafion,  efpecially  when  he  has  fuch 
i  number  of  celeftial  minifters,  who  may  do  the  bufi- 
.  .is  as  well.  But  confidering  that  God  is  prefent  e- 
very  where,  the  notification  of  his  prefence  by  fome 
outward  fign  in  one  determinate  place  (which  is  all 
we  mean  by  his  appearance),  is  in  our  conception  lefs 
laborious  (if  any  thing  laborious  could  be  conceived  of 
God)  than  a  delegation  of  angels  upon  every  turn  from 
heaven,  and  feems  in  the  main  to  illuftrate  rather  than 
debafe  the  glory  of  his  nature  and  exiftence.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  angel  here  fpoken  of 
was  no  created  being,  from  the  whole  context,  and  e- 
fpecially  from  his  faying,  “  I  am  the  Lord  God,  the 
Jehovah,”  See.  fince  this  is  not  the  language  of  angels, 
who  are  always  known  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  fuch 
humble  terms  as  tliefe,  “  I  am  fent  from  God  ;  I  am 
thy  fellow-fervant,”  &c.  It  is  a  vain  pretext  to  fay, 
that,  an  angel,  as  God’s  ambaffador,  may  fpeak  in  God’s 
name  and  perfon  ;  for  what  ambaffador  of  any  prince 
ever  yet  faid,  “  l  am  the  king?”  Since  therefore  no 
angel,  without  the  guilt  of  blafphemy,  could  affume 
thefe  titles ;  and  fince  neither  God  the  Father,  nor 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  ever  called  by  the  name  of  angel , 
i.  e.  “  meffenger,  or  perfon  fent,”  whereas  God  the 
Son  is  called  by  the  prophet  Malaclii  (chap.  iii.  i.), 
“  The  angel  of  the  covenant ;”  it  hence  feems  to  fol¬ 
low,  that  this  angel  of  the  Lord  was  God  the  Son, 
who  might  very  properly  be  called  an  angel,  becaufe 
in  the  fulnefs  of  time  he  was  fent  into  the  world  in  our 
flelh,  as  a  meffenger  from  God,  and  might  therefore 
make  thefe  his  temporary  apparitions,  prefages,  and 
forerunners,  as  it  were,  of  his  more  folemn  million. 
The  emblem  of  the  burning-bulh  is  ufed  as  the  feal  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  with  this  motto  :  /.  e.  “  Tho’ 
“  burning,  is  never  confirmed.” 

BUSHEL,  a  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  dry; 
as  grains,  pulfe,  dry  fruits,  See.  containing  four  pecks, 
or  eight  gallons,'  or  one-eighth  of  a  quarter. 

Du/Cange  derives  the  word  from  bufj'el/us,  buftellus , 
or  bijfellus,  a  diminutive  of  buz,  or  buza,  ufed  in  the 
corrupt  Latin  for  the  fame  thing  ;  others  derive  it 
from  bujfulus,  an  urn,  wherein  lots  were  cart  ;  which 
feems  to  be  a  corruption  from  buxulus.  Bujfellui  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  firft  ufed  for  a  liquid  meafure  of 
wine,  equal  to  eight  gallons.  Ofto  libree  faciunt  galo- 
nem  vim ,  &  ofto  galones  vini  faciunt  buffellum  London, 
qnx  eft  oftava  pars  quarterii.  It  was  foon  after  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  dry  meafure  of  corn  of  the  fame  quantity 
— Pondus  ofto  librarum  frumenti  facit  buffellum,  de 
quibus  ofto  conftftit  quarterium. 

By  12  Hen.  VII.  cap.  5.  a  bulhel  is  to  contain 
eight  gallons  of  wheat;  the  gallon  eight  pounds  of 
wheat  troy-weight;  the  pound  twelve  ounces  troy- 
weight  ;  the  ounce  twenty  fterlings  ;  and  the  fterling 
thirty -two  grains,  or  corn  of  -wheat,  growing  in  the 
midft  of  the  ear.  This  ftandard  bulhel  is  kept  in  the 
Exchequer;  when  being  filled  with  common  fpring 
water,  and  the  water  meafured  before  the  houfe  of 
commons  in  1696,  in  a  regular  parallelopiped,  it  was 
found  to  contain  2145,6  folid  inches;  and  the  faid 
water  being  weighed,  amounted  to  1 1 3 1  ounces  and 
1 4  penny  weights  troy.  Befides  the  ftandard  or  legal 
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bulhel,  we  have  feveral  local  bulhels,  of  different  di- 
menfions  in  different  places.  At  Abingdon  and  An¬ 
dover,  a  bulhel  contains  nine  gallons  ;  at  Appleby  and 
Penrith,  a  bulhel  of  peafe,  rye,  and  wheat,  contains 
16  gallons;  of  barley,  big,  malt,  mixt  malt,  and  oats, 
20  gallons.  A  bulhel  contains,  at  Carlille,  24  gallons ; 
at  Chefter,  a  bulhel  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.  contains  32 
gallons,  and  of  oats  40;  at  Dorchefter,  a  bulhel  of 
malt  and  oats  contains  10  gallons;  at  Falmouth,  the 
bulhel  of  ftricken  coals  is  1 6  gallons,  of  other  things 
20,  and  ufually  21  gallons;  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames, 
the  bulhel  contains  eight  and  a  half ;  at  Newbury  9  ; 
at  Wycomb  and  Reading,  eight  and  three-fourths; 
at  Stamford  16  gallons.  Houghton.  Collect,  tom. 
i.  n.  46.  p.  42. 

At  Paris,  the  bulhel  is  divided  into  two  half  bulhels; 
the  half  bulhel  into  two  quarts  ;  the  quart  into  two 
half  quarts ;  the  half  quart  into  two  litrons  ;  and  the 
litron  into  two  half  litrons.  By  a  fentence  of  the  pro- 
voft  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  the  bulhel  is  to  be  eight 
inches  two  lines  and  an  half  high,  and  ten  inches  in 
diameter;  the  quart  four  inches  nine  lines  high,  and 
fix  inches  nine  lines  wide;  the  half  quart  four  inches 
three  lines  high,  and  five  inches  diameter  ;  the  litron 
three  inches  and  an  half  high,  and  three  inches  ten 
lines  in  diameter.  Three  bulhels  make  a  minot,  fix  a 
mine,  twelve  a  feptier,  and  an  hundred  and  forty -four 
a  muid.  In  other  parts  of  France,  the  bulhel  varies  : 
fourteen  one-eighth  bulhels  of  Amboife  and  Tours 
make  the  Paris  feptier.  Twenty  bulhels  of  Avignon 
make  three  Paris  feptiers.  Twenty  bulhels  of  Blois 
make  one  Paris  feptier.  Two  bulhels  of  Bourdeaux 
make  one  Paris  feptier.  Thirty-two  bulhels  of  Rochel 
make  nineteen  Paris  feptiers.  Oats  are  meafured  in  a 
double  proportion  to  other  grains;  fo  that  twenty- 
four  bulhels  of  oats  make  a  feptier,  and  248  a  muid. 
The  bulhel  of  oats  is  divided  into  four  picotins,  the 
picotin  into  two  half  quarts,  or  four  litrons.  For  fait 
four  bulhels  make  one  minot,  and  fix  a  feptier.  For 
coals  eight  bulhels  make  one  minot,  fixteen  a  mine,  and 
320  a  muid.  For  lime,  three  bulhels  make  a  minot, 
and  forty-eight  minots  a  muid.  See  Measure  and 
Weight. 

BUSIRIS,  (anc.  geog.)  ;  a  city  of  the  Lower  E- 
gypt,  to  the  fouth  of  Leontopolis,  on  that  branch  of 
the  Nile  called  Bufiriticus:  Built  by  Bufiris,  noted  for 
his  cruelty,  and  flain  by  Hercules,  (Ovid,  Virgil,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus).  Strabo  denies  fuch  a  tyrant  ever  ex- 
ifted  ;  liberates  has  written  his  panegyric.  In  this 
city  there  flood  a  grand  temple  of  Ifis,  which  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  the  city  of  Ifis.  It  was  deftroyed 
on  a  revolt  by  Dioclelian. 

BUSIRITICUS  eluvius,  (anc.  geog.)  that 
branch  of  the  Nile  which  empties  itfelf  at  the  mouth, 
called  O  Ilium  Pathmeticum,  or  Phatniticum,(  Ptolemy); 
alfo  a  part,  according  to  an  ancient  map,  at  the  Ofti- 
um  Mendefium  ;  this  river,  or  branch,  dividing  itfelf 
at  Diofpolis  into  two  branches:  called'  Bufiriticus, 
from  the  city  of  Bufiris,  which  flood  on  its  left,  or 
well  branch.  It  is  the  fecond  branch  of  the  Nile, 
reckoning  from  the  eaft. 

Bu sirit icvs  Nomos,  (anc.  geog.),  a  prefe&ure,  or 
divifion  of  the  Lower  Egypt ;  fo  called  from  the  city  Bu¬ 
firis,  (Herodotus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy  ) 

BUSITIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrift  of  Arabia  De- 
5  H  ferta  ; 
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BuJkirt  ferta  ;  fo  called  from  Bus,  or  Bub,  Nahor'6  fecond  fon ; 

Bulla  *^e  conntrT  Elihu,  the  fourth  interlocutor  in  Job  ; 
a*  ■'  called  B mites,  by  the  Septuagint. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  (hoe,  fomewhat  in  manner  of 
a  boot,  and  adapted  to  either  foot,  and  worn  by  either 
fex.  This  part  of  drefs,  covering  botli  the  foot  and 
mid-leg,  was  tied  underneath  the  knee;  it  was  very 
rich  and  fine,  and  principally  ufed  on  the  ftage  by  ac¬ 
tors  in  tragedy.  It  was  of  a  quadrangular  form  ;  and 
the  foie  was  fo  thick,  as  that,  by  means  thereof,  men 
of  the  ordinary  ftature  might  be  raifed  to  the  pitch  and 
elevation  of  the  heroes  they  perfonated.  The  colour 
was  generally  purple  on  the  ftage  ;  herein  it  was  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  fock  worn  in  comedy,  that  being  on¬ 
ly  a  low  common  fhoe.  The  bufkin  feems  to  have  been 
worn  not  only  by  adlors  but  by  girls,  to  raife  their 
height ;  travellers  and  hunters  alfo  made  ufe  of  it,  to 
defend  themfelves  from  the  mire.  In  claific  authors, 
we  frequently  find  the  built  in  ufed  to  fignify  tragedy 
itfelf,  in  regard  it  was  a  mark  of  tragedy  on  the  ftage. 
It  was  alfo  to  be  underftood  for  a  lofty  itrain  or  high 
ftyle. 

BUSS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  fmall  fea-vefiel,  ufed 
by  us  and  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifhery,  commonly 
from  48  to  60  tons  burden,  and  fometimes  more :  a 
bufc  has  two  fmall  (heds  or  cabins,  one  at  the  prow  and 
the  other  at  the  ftern  5  that  at  the  prow  ferves  for  a 
kitchen.  Every  bufs  has  a  matter,  an  afiiftant,  a  mate, 
and  feamen  in  proportion  to  the  veffel’s  bignefs ;  the 
matter  commands  in  chief,  and  without  his  exprefs  or¬ 
ders  the  nets  cannot  be  caft  nor  taken  up ;  the  aflift- 
ant  has  the  command  after  him  ;  and  the  mate  next, 
whofe  bulinefs  is  to  fee  the  feamen  manage  their  rigging 
in  a  proper  manner,  to  mind  thofe  who  draw  in  their 
nets,  and  thofe  who  kill,  gut,  and  cure  the  herrings,  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  fea  :  the  feamen  do  general¬ 
ly  engage  for  a  whole  voyage  in  the  lump.  The  pro- 
vifion  which  they  take  onboard  the  buffes,  confift  com¬ 
monly  in  bifket,  oat-meal,  and  dried  or  fait  fifti  ;  the 
crew  being  content  for  the  rod  with  what  frefh  filh 
they  catch.  See  Fisheries. 

BUST,  or  Busto,  in  Sculpture,  denotes  the  figure 
or  portrait  of  a  perfon  in  relievo,  fhowing  only  the  head, 
Ihoulders,  and  ftomach,  the  arms  being  lopped  off ;  or¬ 
dinarily  placed  on  a  pedeftal,  or  confole. 

In  fpeaking  of  an  antique,  we  fay  the  head  is  marble, 
and  the  buff  porphyry,  or  bronze,  that  is,  the  ftomdch 
and  Ihoulders.  Felibien  obferves,  that  though  in  paint¬ 
ing,  one  may  fay  a  figure  appears  in  bufto,  yet  it  is  not 
properly  called  a  bujl,  that  word  being  confined  to 
things  in  relievo. 

The  buff  is  the  fame  with  what  the  Latins  called 
Uerma ,  from  the  Greek  Hermes,  Mercury,  the  image 
of  that  god  being  frequently  reprefented  in  this  man¬ 
ner  among  the  Athenians. 

Bust  is  alfo  ufed,  efpecially  by  the  Italians,  for  the 
trunk  of  an  human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

Bust  a  Gallic  a,  was  a  place  in  ancient  Rome,  where¬ 
in  the  bones  of  the  Gauls,  who  firft  took  the  city, 
and  were  flain  by  Camillus,  were  depofi ted.  It  dif¬ 
fered  from 

Busta  Gallorurn ,  a  place  on  the  Apennines,  thus 
called  by  reafon  of  many  tboufand  of.Gauls  killed  there 
by  Fabius* 


BUSTARD,  in  ornithology.  See  Otis.  Buftard 

BUSTUARLdi  MOECHiE,  according  to  fome,  wo-  If 
men  that  were  hired  to  accompany  the  funeral  and  la-  '"tcier‘ 
ment  the  lofs  of  the  deceafed :  but  others  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  they  were  rather  the  more  common  pr>fti- 
tues,  that  flood  among  the  tombs,  graves,  and  other 
fuch  lonely  places. 

BUSTUARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  gladiators  who 
fought  about  the  buftum  or  funeral  pile  of  a  perfon  of 
diftinction,  that  the  blood  which  was  fpilt  might  ferve 
as  a  facrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  render  them 
more  propitious  to  the  manes  of  the  deceafed.  Thiscu- 
Horn  was  introduced  in  the  room  of  the  more  inhuman 
one  of  facrificing  captives  at  the  buftum,  or  on  the 
tombs  of  warriors. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  denotes  a  pyramid  or  pile 
of  wood,  whereon  were  anciently  placed  the  bodies  of 
the  deceafed,  in  order  to  be  burnt. 

The  Romans  borrowed  the  cuftom  of  burning  their 
dead  from  the  Greeks.  The  deceafed,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  dreffed  in  his  riclieft  habits,  was  laid  on  the 
buftum.  Some  authors  fay,  it  was  only  called  bujlum, 
after  the  burning,  quaft  bene  uflum :  before  the  burning 
it  was  more  properly  called  pyra;  during  it,  rogus  .•  and 
afterwards,  bujlum.  When  the  body  was  only  burnt 
there,  and  buried  elfewhere,  the  place  was  not  proper¬ 
ly  called  bujlum ,  but  ujlrina ,  or  ujlrinum. 

Bustum,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  was  a  ftrudlure 
whereon  the  emperor  Auguilus  firft,  and,  after  him, 
the  bodies  of  his  fucceffors  were  burnt.  It  was  built 
of  white  ftone,  furrounded  with  an  iron  palifade,  and 
planted  withinfide  with  alder  trees. 

Bustum  was  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  denote  any 
tomb.  Whence  thofe  phrafes,  facere  bujlum ,  viclare 
bujlum ,  &c. 

Bustum  of  an  altar ,  was  the  hearth  or  place  where 
the  fire  was  kindled. 

BUTCHER,  a  perfon  who  {laughters  cattle  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table,  or  who  cuts  up  and  retails  the  fame. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  there  were  three  kinds 
of  eftablifhed  butchers,  whofe  office  it  was  to  furnifh  the 
city  with  the  neceffary  cattle,  and  to  take  care  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  vending  their  flefh.  The  fuarii  provided 
hogs ;  the  pecuarii  or  boarii,  other  cattle,  efpecially 
oxen  ;  and  under  thefe  was  a  fubordinate  clafs,  whofe 
office  was  to  kill,  called  lanii,  and  carnifices. 

To  exercife  the  office  of  butcher  among  the  Jews 
with  dexterity,  was  of  more  reputation  than  to  under- 
ftand  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences.  They  have  a  book 
concerning  fhamble-conftitution  ;  and  in  cafe  of  any 
difficulty,  they  apply  to  fome  learned  rabbi  for  advice  : 
nor  was  any  allowed  to  pradlife  this  art,  without  a  li¬ 
cence  in  form ;  which  gave  the  man,  upon  evidence  of 
his  abilities,  a  power  to  kill  meat,  and  others  to  eat 
what  he  killed ;  provided  he  carefully  read  eveiy  week 
for  one  year,  and  every  month  the  next  year,  and  once  a 
quarter  during  his  life,  the  conftitution  abovementioned. 

We  have  fome  very  good  laws  for  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  and  preventing  the  abufes  committed  by  butchers. 

A  butcher  that  fells  fwine’s  flefh  meafled,  or  dead  of 
the  murrain,  for  the  firft  offence  fhall  be  amerced  ;  for 
the  fecond,  have  the  pillory ;  for  the  third,  be  impri- 
foned,  and  make  fine  ;  and  for  the  fourth,  abjure  the 
town.  Butchers  not  felling  meat  at  reaibnable  prices. 
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{hail  forfeit  double  the  value,  leviable  by  warrant  of  two 
juftices  of  the  peace.  No  butcher  Hi  all  kill  any  flefh  in 
his  fcalding-houfe,  or  within  the  walls  of  London,  on 
pain  to  forfeit  for  every  ox  fo  killed,  1 2  d.  and  for  every 
other  beaft,  8  d.  to  be  divided  betwixt  the  king  and  the 
profecutor. 

Butcher- Bird,  in  ornithology.  See  Lanius. 

Butcher- Broom,  in  botany.  See  Ruscus. 

Butcher's  IJland ,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  fmall  ifland 
about  two  miles  long  and  fcarce  one  broad.  It  has  its 
name  from  cattle  being  kept  there  for  the  ufe  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  from  which  it  is  about  three  miles  diftant.  It 
has  a  fmall  fort,  but  of  very  little  confequence. 

BUTE,  an  ifland  lying  to  the  weft  of  Scotland,  be- 
ing  feparated  from  Cowal,  a  diftriCt  of  Argylefhire,  on¬ 
ly  by  a  narrow  channel.  In  length  it  is  about  1 8  miles ; 
the  broadeft  part  from  eaft  to  weft  is  about  five.  Part 
of  it  is  rocky  and  barren  ;  but  from  the  middle  fouth- 
wards,  the  ground  is  cultivated,  and  produces  peafe, 
oats,  and  barley.  Here  is  a  quarry  of  red  ftone,  which 
the  natives  have  ufed  in  building  a  fort  and  chapel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rothfay,  which  is  a  very  ancient 
royal  borough,  head  town  of  the  fhire  of  Bute  and  A- 
ran  ;  but  very  thinly  peopled,  and  maintained  chiefly 
by  the  herring  fifhery,  with  the  profits  of  which  all  the 
rents  of  this  ifland  are  chiefly  paid.  On  the  north  fide 
of  Rothfay  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  with  its 
draw-bridge,  chapel,  and  barracks.  Here  are  likewife 
the  remains  of  fome  Danifh  towers.  The  natives  are 
healthy  and  induftrious,  fpeak  the  Erfe  and  the  dia¬ 
led!  of  the  Lowlands  indifferently,  and  profefs  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion.  The  ifland  Js  divided  into  two  parifhes, 
accommodated  with  four  churches ;  and  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  poffeffes  an  elegant  feat  near 
Rothfay.  This  ifland,  with  that  of  Arran,  the  greater 
and  leffer  Cumbray,  and  Incb-marnoc,  form  a  county 
under  the  name  of  Bute.  This  fhire  and  that  of  Caith- 
nefs  fend  a  member  to  parliament  alternately.  The 
earl  of  Bute  is  admiral  of  the  county,  by  commiffion 
from  his  majefty ;  but  no  way  dependent  on  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  Scotland  :  fo  that  if  any  maritime  cafe 
occurs  within  this  jurifdiCtion,  (even  crimes  of  as  high 
a  nature  as  murder  or  piracy),  his  lordlhip,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  as  admiral,  is  fufficient  judge,  or  he  may 
-delegate  his  authority  to  any  deputies.  The  name  of 
this  ifle  has  by  feverai  authors,  and  in  different  pe¬ 
riods,  been  very  differently  written,  as  Bote,  Both, 
Bolhe,  Boot,  but  now  generally  Bute.  Our  ancient 
writers  fuppofe  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  cell 
ereCted  therein  by  St  Brendan,  an  Irifli  abbot  who 
Bouriflied  in  the  6th  century,  becaufe  in  his  language 
fuch  a  cell  was  called  Both.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  this  name  was  of  greater  antiquity,  fince  we  find 
it  denominated  Both  by  the  anonymous  geographer  of 
Ravenna.  It  was  from  very  early  times  part  of  the  pa¬ 
trimony  of  the  Stuarts :  large  poffeflions  in  it  were 
-granted  to  Sir  John  Stuart,  fon  of  Robert  II.  by  his 
beloved  miftrefs  Elizabeth  More  ;  and  it  has  continued 
in  that  line  to  the  prefent  time. 

BUTEO,  in  ornithology,  the  trivial  name  of  a  fpe* 
cies  of  Falco. 

BUTLER  (Charles),  a  native  of  Wycomb  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  and  a  mafter  of  arts  in  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  publiftied  a  book  with  this  title,  “  The 
principles  of  niuiic  in  tinging  and  fetting  j  with  the 


two-fold  ufe  thereof,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.”  "Quarto, 
London  1636.  The  author  of  this  book  was  a  perfon 
of  Angular  learning  and  ingenuity,  which  he  manifefted 
in  fundry  other  works  enumerated  by  Wood  in  the 
Athen.  Oxon.  Among  the  reft  is  an  Englilh  grammar, 
publiflied  in  1633,  in  which  he  propofes  a  fcheme  of 
regular  orthography,  and  makes  ufe  of  characters,  fome 
borrowed  from  the  Saxon,  and  others  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  fo  Angular,  that  we  want  types  to  exhibit 
them  :  and  of  this  imagined  improvement  lie  appears  to 
have  been  fo  fond,  that  all  his  tra&s  are  printed  in  like 
manner  with  his  grammar ;  the  confequence  whereof 
ha?  been  an  almoft  general  difguft  to  all  that  he  has 
written.  His  “  Principles  of  mufic”  is,  however,  a 
very  learned,  curious,  and  entertaining  book  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  the  advertifement  from  the  printer  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  it,  explaining  the  powers  of  the  fe¬ 
verai  characters  made  ufe  of  by  him,  may  be  read  to 
great  advantage,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  judicious 
fupplement  to  Morley’s  introduction. 

Butler  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  poet  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  Worcefterfhire  farmer, 
and  born  in  1612.  He  paffed  fome  time  at  Cambridge, 
but  was  never  matriculated  in  that  univerfity.  Return¬ 
ing  to  his  native  country,  he  lived  fome  years  as  clerk 
to  a  juftice  of  peace  ;  where  he  found  fufficient  time  to 
apply  himfelf  to  hiftory,  poetry,  and  painting.  Being 
recommended  to  Elizabeth  countefs  of  Kent,  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  in  her  houfe,  not  only  the  ufe  of  all  kinds  of  books, 
but  the  converfation  of  the  great  Mr  Selden,  who  oft¬ 
en  employed  Butler  to  write  letters,  and  tranflate  for 
him.  He  lived  alfo  fome  time  with  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedfordfliire,  and 
a  famous  commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell :  and  he 
is  fuppofed  at  this  time  to  have  wrote,  or  at  leaft  to 
have  planned,  his  celebrated  Hudibras  ;  and  under  that 
character  to  have  ridiculed  the  knight.  The  poem  it- 
felf  furniflies  this  key  ;  where,  in  the  firft  canto,  Hu¬ 
dibras  fays, 


’Tis  fung,  there  is  a  valiant  mamaluke 
In  foreign  land  yclep’d  —  — 

To  whom  we  oft  have  been  compar’d 
For  perfon,  parts,  addrefs,  and  beard.” 


After  the  reftoration,  Mr  Butler  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Carbury,  lord-prefident  of  Wales,  who 
appointed  him  fteward  of  Ludlow  caftle,  when  the  court 
was  revived  there.  No  one  was  a  more  generous  friend 
to  him  than  the  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  to 
whom  it  was  owing  that  the  court  tailed  his  Hudibras. 
He  had  promifes  of  a  good  place  from  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  but  they  were  never  accomplilhed  j  though 
the  king  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  poem,  as  oft¬ 
en  to  quote  it  pleafantly  in  converfation.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  faid,  that  Charles  ordered  him  the  fumof  30001.$ 
but  the  fum  being  expreffed  in  figures,  fomebody 
through  whofe  hands  the  order  paffed,  by  cutting  oft’ 
a  cypher,  reduced  it  to  300 1.  which,  though  it  paffed 
the  offices  without  fees,  proved  not  fufficient  to  pay 
what  he  then  owed ;  fo  that  Butler  was  not  a  Hulling 
the  better  for  the  king’s  bounty.  He  died  in  1680: 
and  though  he  met  with  many  difappointments,  was 
never  reduced  to  any  thing  like  want,  nor  did  lie  die 
in  debt.  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  Butler  “  ftands 
without  rival  in  burlefque  poetry.  His  Hudibras  (fays 
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Butler,  he)  iss  in  its  kind,  almoft  as  great  an  effort  of  genius, 
Butleiage.  as  tjie  paradife  Loft  itfelf.  It  abounds  with  uncom- 
'  v~  mon  learning,  new  rliimes,  and  original  thoughts.  Its 
images  are  truly  and  naturally  ridiculous.  There  are 
many  ftrokes  of  temporary  fatire,  and  fome  charafters 
and  allufions  which  cannot  be  difcovered  at  this  diftance 
of  time.” 

Butler  (Jofeph),  late  bifhop  of  Durham,  a  pre¬ 
late  diftinguiihed  by  his  piety  and  learning,,  was  the 
voungeft  Ion  of  Mr  Thomas  Butler,  a  reputable  fhop- 
keeper  at  Wantage,  in  Berkfhire,  where  he  was  bom 
in  the  year  1692.  His  father,  who  was  a  prefbyterian, 
obferving  that  he  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learning, 
after  his  being  at  a  grammar-fchool,  fent  him  to  an  a- 
cademy  in  Gloucefterihire,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for 
a  diffenting  minifter  ;  and  while  there,  he  wrote  fome 
remarks  on  Dr  Clerk’s  firft  fermon  at  Boyle’s  lecture. 
Afterwards,  refolving  to  conform  to  the  eftablifhed 
church,  he  ftudied  at  Oriel  college,  where  he  contrac¬ 
ted  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Mr  Edward  Talbot,  fun 
of  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fubfequent  ad¬ 
vancement.  He  was  firft  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls,  and  reftor  ofHaughton  and  Stanhope,  two  rich 
benefices  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham.  He  quitted  the' 
Rolls  in  1726 ;  and  publifhed  in  Svo  a  volume  of  fer- 
mons,  preached  at  that  chapel.  After  this  he  con- 
ftantly  refided  at  Stanhope,  in  the  regular  difeharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  office,  till  the  year  1733,  when  he 
was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as  his 
chaplain,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Rochefter.  In  the  year  1736,  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  clofet  to'  queen  Caroline,  whom  he  attended 
every  day,  by  her  majefty’s  fpecial  command,  from  fe- 
ven  to  nine  in  the  evening.  In  1738  he  wras appointed 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Briftol ;  and  not  long  afterwards  to 
the  deanery  of  St  Paul’s,  London.  He  now  refigned  his 
living  of  Stanhope.  In  the  year  1746,  he  was  made 
clerk  of  the  clofet  to  the  king;  and  in  1750,  was 
tanflated  to  Durham.  This  rich  preferment  he  en¬ 
joyed  but  a  fnort  time  ;  for  he  died  at  Bath  June  16th, 
1752.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  at 
Briftol ;  where  there  is  a  monument,  with  an  inferip- 
tion,  erected  to  his  memory.  He  died  a  bachelor. 
Hi’s  deep  learning  and  comprehenfive  mind  appear  fuf- 
ficiently  in  his  writings,  particularly  in  that  excellent 
treatife  intitled,  The  Analogy  of  religion,  natural  and 
revealed,  to  the  confiitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  8 vo,  1736. 

Butler,  the  name  anciently  given  to  an  officer  in 
the  court  of  France,  heing  the  fame  as  the  grand  echan- 
fon,  or  great  cup-bearer  of  the  prefent  times. 

Bugler,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  an  -officer  in  the  houfes  of  princes  and  great  men, 
whofe  principal  bufinefs  is  to  look  after  the  wine-,  plate, 
&c. 

BUTLERAGE  of  wine,  is  a  duty  of  2  s.  for  every 
ton  of  wipe  imported  by  merchants  ftrangers ;  being  a 
compofition  in  lieu  of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  grant¬ 
ed  to  them  by  king  John  and  Edward  I.  by  a  charter 
called  charta  mercatoria. 

Butlerage  was  originally  the  only  cuftom  that  was 
payable  upon  the  importation  of  wines,  and  was  taken 
and  received  by  virtue  of  the  regal  prerogative,  for  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  crown.  But  for  many  years  paft, 


there  having  been  granted  by  parliament  fubfidies  to  Butment 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  duty  of  butlerage  not  ii 
repealed,  but  confirmed,  they  have  been  pleafed  to  grant  ^uuer- 
the  fame  away  to  fome  nobleman,  who,  by  virtue  of  ‘  ' 

fuch  grant,  is  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  and  advantage 
thereof,  and  may  eaufe  the  fame  to  be  collected  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  kings  themfelves  were  formerly 
wont  to  do. 

BUTMENT.  Butments  of  arches  are  the  fame  with 
buttreffes.  They  anfwer  to  what  the  Romans  call  fub- 
licas,  the  French  culees  and  lutees. 

Butments,  or  Abutments,  of  a  bridge,  denote  the 
two  maffives  at  the  end  of  a  bridge,  whereby  the  two 
extreme  arches  are  fuftained  and  joined  with  the  fhore 
on  either  fide. 

BUTOMUS,  the  Flowering-rush,  or  Water- 
gladiole  :  A  genus  of  the  hexagynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  enneandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  no  calyx,  but 
it  has  fix  petals,  and  as  many  monofpermous  capfules. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  umbellatus ;  c-f 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  with  a  white,  the 
other  with  a  rofe-coloured,  flower.  Though  common 
plants,  they  are  very  pretty,  and  are  worth  propagating 
in  a  garden  where  there  is  conveniency  for  an  artificial 
bog,  or  where  there  are  ponds  of  Handing  water,  as  is 
many  times  the  cafe.  Where  thefe  conveniences  are  want¬ 
ing,  theymaybe  planted  in cifterns, which  fhould  bekept 
filled  with  water,  with  about  a  foot  thicknefs  of  earth  in 
the  bottom;  and  into  this  earth  the  roots  Ihouldbe plant¬ 
ed,  or  the  feeds  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe. 

BUTRINTO,  a  port-town  of  Epirus,  or  Canina, 
in  Turky  in  Europe,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of 
Corfu,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  E. 

Long.  20. 40.  N.  Lat.  39.  45. 

BUTT  is  ufed  for  a  veffel,  or  meafure  of  wine,  con¬ 
taining  two  hogfheads,  or  126  gallons  ;  otherwife  catt¬ 
ed  pipe.  A  butt  of  currans  is  from  15  to  2,200  weight. 

Butt,  or  Butt- ends,  in  the  fea-language,  are  the 
fore-ends  of  all  planks  under  water,  as  they  rife,  and 
are  joined  one  end  to  another. — Butt-ends  in  great  ftiipe 
are  moft  carefully  bolted ;  for  if  any  one  of  them  fhould 
fpring  or  give  way,  the  leak  would  be  very  dangerous, 
and  difficult  to  ftop. 

Butts,  the  place  where  archers  meet  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  to  ffioot  at  a  mark,  which  we  call 
ffiooting  at  the  butts:  (See  Archery.) — Alfo  butts. 
are  the  fhort  pieces  of  land  in  arable  ridges  and  furrows. 

BUTTER,  a  fat  un&uous  fubftance,  prepared  from 
milk  by  heating  or  churning. 

It  was  late  ere  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  any 
notion  of  butter  ;  their  poets  make  no  mention  of  it, 
and  yet  are  frequently  fpeaking  of  milk  and  cheefe. 

The  Romans  ufed  butter  no  otherwife  than  as  a  me¬ 
dicine,  never  as  a  food. 

The  ancient  Chriftians  of  Egypt  burnt  butter  in 
their  lamps  inftead  of  oil ;  and  in  the  Roman  churches, 
it  was  anciently  allowed,  during  Chriftmas  time,  to 
burn  butter  inftead  of  oil,  on  account  of  the  great  con- 
fiimption  of  it  otherwife. 

Butter  is  the  fat,  oily,  and  inflammable  part  of  the 
milk.  This  kind  of  oil  is  naturally  diftributed  through 
all  the  fubftance  of  the  milk  in  very  fmall  particles, 
which  are  interpofed  betwixt  the  cafeous  and  ferous 
parts,  amongft  which  it  is  fufpended  by  a  flight  adhe- 
fion,  but  without  being  diffolved.  It  is  ia  the  fame  fta$e 
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Butter,  in  which  oil  is  in  emulfions :  hence  the  fame  white- 
nefs  of  milk  and  emulfions ;  and  hence,  by  reft,  the 
oily  parts  feparate  from  both  thefe  liquors  to  the  fur- 
face,  and  form  a  cream.  See  Emulsion. 

When  butter  is  in  the  ftate  of  cream,  its  proper  oily 
parts  are  not  yet  fufficiently  united  together  to  form 
an  homogeneous  mafs.  They  are  ftill  half  feparated  by 
the  interposition  of  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  ferous 
and  cafeous  particles.  The  butter  is  completely  forfned 
by  preffirig  out  thefe  heterogeneous  parts  by  means  of 
continued  perculfion.  It  then  becomes  an  uniform  foft 
mafs. 

Frefh  butter  which  has  undergone  no  change,  has 
fcarcely  any  fmell;  its  tafte  is  mild  and  agreeable,  it 
melts  with  a  weak  heat,  and  none  of  its  principles  are 
difen  gaged  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  pro¬ 
perties  prove,  that  the  oily  part  of  butter  is  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  fat,  fixed,  and  mild  oils  obtained  from  many 
vegetable  fubftances  by  exprefiion.  See  Oils. — The 
half  fluid  confidence  of  butter,  as  of  moft  other  con¬ 
crete  oily  matters,  is  thought  to  be  owing  to  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  acid  united  with  the  oily  part ; 
which  acid  is  fo  well  combined,  that  it  is  not  perceptible 
while  the  butter  is  frefh  and  has  undergone  no  change  ; 
but  when  it  grows  old,  and  undergoes  fome  kind  of 
fermentation,  then  the  acid  is  difengaged  more  and 
more  ;  and  this  is  the  caufe  that  butter,  like'oils  of  the 
fame  kind,  becomes  rancid  by  age. 

Butter  is  conftantly  ufed  in  food,  from  its  agreeable 
tafte  :  but  to  be  wholefome,  it  muft  be  very  frefh  and 
free  from  rancidity,  and  alfo  not  fried  or  burnt;  other- 
wife  its  acrid  and  even  cauftic  acid,  being  difengaged, 
diforders  digeftion,  renders  it  difficult  and  painful, 
excites  acrid  empyreumatic  belchings,  and  introduces 
much  acrimony  into  the  blood.  Some  perfons  have 
ftomachs  fo  delicate,  that  they  are  even  affefted  with 
thefe  inconveniences  by  frefh  butter  and  milk.  This 
©bfervatioii  .  is  alfo  applicable  to  oil,  fat,  chocolate, 
and  in  general  to  all  oleaginous  matters. 

For  the  making  of  butter :  When  it  has  been  churned, 
©pen  the  churn,  and  with  both  hands  gather  it  well  to¬ 
gether,  take  it  out  of  the  butter-milk,  and  lay  it  into  a 
very  clean  bowl,  or  earthen  pan  ;  and  if  the  butter  be 
defigned  to  be  ufed  fweet,  fill  the  pan  with  clear  water, 
^md  work  the  butter  in  it  to  and  fro,  till  it  is  brought 
to  a  firm  confiftence  of  itfelf,  without  any  moifture. 
When  this  has  been  done,  it  muft  be  feotched  and  fliced 
over  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  every  way  as  thick  as 
pofiible,  in  order  to  fetch  out  the  fmallelt  hair,  mote, 
bit  of  rag,  ftrainer,  or  any  thing  that  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  into  it.  Then  fpread  it  thin  in  a  bowl, 
and  work  it  well  together,  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  fait, 
as  you  think  fit,  aud  make  it  up  into  difhes,  pounds, 
half  pounds,  See. 

In  the  Georgical  Effays,  Vol.  V.  p.  209.  we  have  the 
following  method  of  making  well-tafted  butter  from 
the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  turnips.  “  Let  the  bowls, 
either  lead  or  wood,  be  kept  conftantly  clean,  and  well 
fealded  with  boiling  water  before  ufing.  When  the 
milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  to  eveiy  eight  quarts 
mix  one  quart  of  boiling  water ;  then  put  up  the  milk 
into  the  bowls  to  ftand  for  cream.” 

The  trade  in  butter  is  very  confiderable.  Some  com¬ 
pute  50,000  tons  annually  confumed  in  London.  It 
is  chiefly  made  within  40  miles  round  the  city.  Fifty 


thoufand  firkins  are  faid  to  be  fent  yearly  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Suffolk  alone ;  each  firkin  containing  56 
lbs.  Utoxeter  in  Stafford  (hire  is  a  market  famous  for 
good  butter,  infomuch  that  the  London  merchants  have 
eftablilhed  a  faftory  there  for  that  article.  It  is  bought 
by  the  pot,  of  a  long  cylindrical  form,  weighing  141b. 

But  nobutter  is  efteemed  equal  to  that  which  is  made 
in  the  county  of  Effex,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Epping  butter,  and  which  in  almoft  eveiy  feafon  of 
the  year  yields  at  London  from  one  {hilling  to  14  pence 
per  pound  averdupoife.  The  following  directions 
concerning  the  making  and  management  of  butter,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Epping  method,  are  extrafted  from  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Bath  Society  Papers. 

In  general  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greater  the 
quantity  made  from  a  few  cows,  the  greater  will  be 
the  farmer’s  profit ;  therefore  he  {hould  never  keep  any 
but  what  are  efteemed  good  milkers.  A  bad  cow  will 
be  equally  expenfive  in  her  keep,  and  will  not  perhaps 
(by  the  butter  and  cbeefe  that  is  made  from  her)  bring 
in  more  than  from  three  to  fix  pounds  a-year ;  whereas 
a  good  one  will  bring  from  feven  to  ten-  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  :  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  bad  cows  {hould  be 
parted  with,  and  good  ones  purchafed  in  their  room. 
When  fuch  are  obtained,  a  good  fervant  ftiould  be 
employed  to  milk  them ;  as  through  the  negleft  and 
mifmanagement  of  fervants,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  beft  cows  are  fpoiled.  No  farmer  ftiould  truft  en¬ 
tirely  to  fervants,  but  fometimes  to  fee  themfelves  that 
their  cows  are  milked  clean  ;  for  if  any  milk  is  fuffer- 
ed  to  remain  in  the  udder,  the  cow  will  daily  give  lefs, 
till  at  length  {he  will  become  dry  before  the  proper 
time,  and  the  next  feafon  (he  will  fcarce  give  milk  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  for  her  keep. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  fome  of  a  cow’s  teats 
may  be  Scratched  or  wounded  fo  as  to  produce  foul  or 
corrupted  milk :  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  {hould  by 
no  means  mix  it  with  the  fweet  milk,  but  give  it  to 
the  pigs ;  and  that  which  is  conveyed  to  the  dairy - 
houfe  {hould  remain  in  the  pail  till  it  is  nearly  cool,  be 
fore  it  be  ttrained,  that  is,  if  the  weather  be  warm  ; 
but  in  frofty  weather  it  {hould  be  immediately  {train¬ 
ed,  and  a  finall  quantity  of  boiling  water  may  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  it,  which  will  caufe  it  to  produce  cream  in 
abundance,  and  the  more  fo 1  if  the  pans  or  vats  have 
a  large  furface. 

During  the  hot  fummer-moriths,  it  is  right  to  rift 
with  or  before  the  fun,  that  the  cream  may  be  fleim- 
med  from  the  milk  ere  the  dairy  becomes  warm  ;  nor 
{hould  the  milk  at  that  feafon  ftand  longer  in  the  vats, 
&c.  than  24  hours,  nor  be  Ikimmed  in  the  evening  tiH 
after  fun-fet.  In  winter  milk  may  remain  unlkimmed 
for  36  or  48  hours  ;  the  cream  {hould  be  depofited  in 
a  deep  pan,  which  (hould  be  kept  during  the  fummer 
in  the  cooleft  part  of  the  dairy  ;  or  in  a  cool  cellar 
where  a  free  air  is  admitted,  which  is  ftill  better. 
Where  people  have  not  an  - opportunity  of  churning 
every  other  day,  they  {hould  {Lift  the  cream  daily  in¬ 
to  clean  pans,  which  will  keep  it  cool,  but  they  (hould 
never  fail  to  chum  at  feaft  twice  in  the  week  in  hot 
weather ;  and  this  work  (hould  be  done  in  a  morning 
before  the  fun  appears,  taking  care  to  fix  the  chum 
where  there  is  a  free  draught  of  air.  If  a  pump-churn 
be  to  be  ufed,  it  may  be  plunged  a  foot  deep  into  a 
tub  of  cold  water,  and  (hould  remain  there  during  the. 

whole 
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Butter,  whole  time  of  churning,  which  will  very  much  harden 
the  butter.  A  ftrong  rancid  flavour  will  be  given  to 
butter,  if  we  churn  fo  near  the  fire  as  to  heat  the  .wood 
in  the  winter  feafon. 

After  the  butter  is  churned,  it  fhould  be  immedi¬ 
ately  waftied  in  many  different  waters  till  it  is  perfect¬ 
ly  cleanfed  from  the  milk  ;  but  here  it  muff  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  a  warm  hand  will  foften  it,  and  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  greafy,  fo  that  it  will  be  impofiible  to  obtain  the 
belt  price  for  it.  The  cheefemongers  ufe  two  pieces  of 
wood  for  their  butter  ;  and  if  thofe  who  have  a  very 
hot  hand  were  to  have  fuch,  they  might  work  the 
butter  fo  as  to  make  it  more  faleable. 

The  Epping  butter  is- made  up  for  market  in  long 
rolls,  weighing  a  pound  each ;  in  the  county  of  So- 
merfet  they  difh  it  in  half  pounds  for  fale  ;  but  if  they 
forget  to  rub  fait  round  the  infide  of  the  difh,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  work  it  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  hand- 
fome. 

Butter  will  require  and  endure  more  working  in 
winter  than  in  fummer ;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  no 
perfon  whofe  hand  is  warm  by  nature  makes  good 
butter. 

Thofe  who  ufe  a  pump-chum  muff  endeavour  to 
keep  a  regular  ftroke  ;  nor  lhould  they  admit  any  per¬ 
fon  to  affift  them,  except  they  keep  nearly  the  fame 
ftroke  :  for  if  they  chum  more  flowly,  the  butter  will 
in  the  winter  go  back,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  if  the  ftroke 
be  more  quick  and  violent  in  the  fummer,  it  will  caufe 
a  fermentation,  by  which  means  the  butter  will  im¬ 
bibe  a  very  difagreeable  flavour. 

Where  people  keep  many  cows,  a  barrel-churn  is 
to  be  preferred ;  but  if  this  be  not  kept  veiy  clean, 
the  bad  effe&s  will  be  difcovered  in  the  butter ;  nor 
muft:  we  forget  to  fhift  the  fituation  of  the  chum  when 
we  ufe  it,  as  the  feafons  alter,  fo  as  to  fix  it  in  a  warm 
place  in  winter,  and  where  there  is  a  free  air  in  fum- 
aner. 

In  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  they  colour  their 
butter  in  winter,  but  this  adds  nothing  to  its  good- 
nefs  ;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  the  farmers  in  or  near 
Epping  ufe  any  colour,  but  when  they  do,  it  is  very 
innocent.  They  procure  fome  found  carrots,  whofe 
juice  they  exprefs  through  a  fieve,  and  mix  with  the 
cream  when  it  enters  the  churn,  which  makes  it  ap¬ 
pear  like  May  butter ;  nor  do  they  at  any  time  ufe 
much  fait,  though  a  little  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

As  they  make  in  that  country  but  very  little  cheefe, 
fo  of  courfe  very  little  whey-butter  is  made  :  nor  in¬ 
deed  lhould  any  perfon  make  it,  except  for  pcefent  ufe, 
as  it  will  not  keep  good  more  than  two  days ;  and  the 
whey  will  turn  to  better  acconnt  to  fatten  pigs  with. 
Nothing  feeds  thefe  falter,  nor  will  any  thing  make 
them  fo  delicately  white.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  no  good  bacon  can  be  made  from 
pigs  thus  fatted ;  where  much  butter  is  made,  good 
cheefe  for  fervants  may  be  obtained  from  Hummed  milk, 
and  the  whey  will  afterwards  do  for  ftore  pigs. 

The  foregoing  rules  will  fuffice  for  making  good 
butter  in  any  country  ;  but  as  fome  people  are  partial 
to  the  weft-country  method,  it  ihall  be  defcribed  as 
briefly  as  pofiible. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  depolite  their  milk  in  earthen 
pans  in  their  dairy-houfe,  and  (after  they  have  ftood 
twelve  hours  in  the  fummer,  and  double  that  fpace  in 


the  winter)  they  remove  them  to  ftoveB  made  for  that  Butter, 
purpofe,  which  ftoves  are  filled  with  hot  embers  ;  on  ' 1 ■  r  y-— - 
thefe  they  remain  till  bubbles  rife,  and  the  cream 
changes  its  colour,  it  is  then  deemed  heated  enough, 
and  this  they  call  fcalded  cream ;  it  is  afterwards  removed 
fteadily  to  the  dairy,  where  it  remains  twelve  hours  more, 
and  is  then  fkimmed  from  the  milk  and  put  into  a  tub  or 
churn  :  if  it  be  put  into  a  tub,  it  is  beat  well  with  the 
hand,  and  thus  they  obtain  butter;  but  a  cleanlier 
way  is  to  make  ufe  of  a  churn.  Some  fcald  it  over 
the  fire,  but  then  the  fmoke  is  apt  to  affedl  it ;  and  in 
either  cafe,  if  the  pans  touch  the  fire,  they  will  crack 
or  fly,  and  the  milk  and  cream  will  be  wafted. 

The  Cambridgelhire  fait  butter  is  held  in  the  high- 
eft  efteem,  and  is  made  nearly  after  the  fame  method 
as  the  Epping ;  and  by  walking  and  working  the  fait 
from  it  the  cheefemongers  in  London  often  fell  it  at  a 
high  price  for  frefh  butter.  They  depofite  it  when 
made  into,  wooden  tubs  or  firkins,  which  they  expcfe 
to  the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  often  wafti  them ; 
but  a  readier  way  is  to  feafon  them  with  unflaked  lime, 
or  a  large  quantity  of  fait  and  water  well  boiled  will 
do  :  with  this  they  muft  be  fcrubbed  feveral  times,  and 
afterwards  thrown  into  cold  water,  where  they  fhould 
remain  three  or  four  days,  or  till  they  are  wanted  5 
then  they  fhould  be  fcrubbed  as  before,  and  well  rinfed 
with  cold  water  ;  but  before  they  receive  the  butter, 
care  muft  be  taken  to  rub  every  part  of  the  firkin  with 
fait ;  then  if  the  butter  be  properly  made,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  fweet,  it  may  be  gently  preffed  into  the  firkin  ; 
but  it  muft  be  well  falted  when  it  is  made  up,  and  the 
fait  fhould  be  equally  diftributed  through  the  whole 
mafs,  and  a  good  handful  of  fait  muft  be  fpread  on 
the  top  of  the  firkin  before  it  is  headed,  after  .which 
the  head  fhould  be  immediately  put  on. 

They  purfue  nearly  the  fame  method  in  Suffolk  and 
Yorkfhire ;  nor  is  the  butter  that  is  made  in  thefe 
counties  much  inferior  to  that  made  in  Cambridgelhire  ; 
indeed  it  is  often  fold  in  London  for  Cambridge  but¬ 
ter  ;  and  no  people  make  more  butter  from  their  cows 
than  the  Yorkfhire  farmers  do,  which  is  certainly  owing 
to  the  care  they  take  of  their  cows  in  the  winter  ;  as 
at  that  feafon  they  houfe  them  all,  feed  them  with 
good  hay,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  go  out  (except  to 
water)  but  when  the  weather  is  very  ferene  ;  and  when 
their  cows  calve,  they  give  them  comfortable  malt 
mefhes  for  two  or  three  days  after  5  but  thefe  cows 
never  anfwer  if  they  are  removed  to  other  counties, 
except  the  fame  care  and  attendance  be  given  them, 
and  then  none  anfwer  better. 

Laud  whereon  cows  feed  does  very  often  affeft  the 
butter.  If  wild  garlic,  charlock,  or  May-weed,  be 
found  in  a  pafture  ground,  cows  fhould  not  feed  there¬ 
in  till  after  they  have  been  mown,  when  fuch  perni¬ 
cious  plants  will  appear  no  more  till  the  following 
fpring  ;  but  thofe  cows  that  give  milk  muff  not  par¬ 
take  of  the  hay  made  therefrom,  as  that  will  alfo  dif- 
fufe  its  bad  qualities. 

Great  part  of  the  Epping  butter  is  made  from  cows 
that  feed  during  the  fummer  months  in  Epping  foreft, 
where  the  leaves  and  fhrubby  plants  contribute  greatly 
to  tlie  flavour  of  the  butter.  The  mountains  of  Wales, 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moors,  commons, 
and  heaths  in  England,  produce  excellent  butter  where 
it  is  properly  managed ;  and  though  not  equal  in 
1  quantity, 
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Sutt;r,  quantity,,  ret  far  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  which  is 
Butterfly.  produccd 

from  the  richeft  meadows  ;  and  the  land  is 
"  v  often  blamed  when  the  butter  is  bad  through  mifma- 
nageiftent,  fluttifhnefs,  or  inattention. 

Turnips  and  rape  affeft  milk  and  butter,  but  brew¬ 
ers  grains  are  fvveet  and  wliolefome  food,  and  will  make 
cows  give  abundance  of  milk  ;  yet  the  cream  thereon 
will  be  thin,  except  good  hay  be  given  at  the  fame 
time,  after  every  meal  of  grains.  Coleworts  and  cab¬ 
bages  are  alfo  excellent  food  ;  and  if  thefe  and  favoys 
were  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,  the  farmers  in  gene¬ 
ral  would  find  their  account  in  it. 

Cows  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  drink  improper 
Water  ;  ftagnated  pools,  water  wherein  frogs,  &c.  fpawn, 
common  fewers,  and  ponds  that  receive  the  drainings 
of  /tables,  are  improper. 

Divers  abufes  are  committed  in  the  packing  and 
falting  of  butter,  toincreafe  its  bulk  and  weight,  againft 
which  we  have  a  ftatute  exprefs.  Pots  are  frequently 
laid  with  good  butter  for  a  little  depth  at  the  top,  and 
with  bad  at  the  bottom  ;  fometimes  the  butter  is  fet  in 
rolls,  only  touching  at  top,  and  Handing  hollow  at 
bottom.  To  prevent  thefe  cheats,  the  fa&ors  at  U- 
toxeter  keep  a  Purveyor,  who,  in  cafe  of  fufpicion, 
tries  the  pots  with  an  iron  inftrument  called  a  butter- 
lore ,  made  like  a  cheefe-tafter,  to  be  ftruck  in  obliquely 
to  the  bottom. 

Shower  of  Butter.  Naturalifls  fpeak  of  Ihowers 
and  dews  of  a  butyraceous  fubftance.  In  1695,  there 
fell  in  Ireland,  during  the  winter  and  enfuing  fpring, 
a  thick  yellow  dew,  which  had  the  medicinal  properties 
of  butter. 

Butter,  among  chemifts,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
preparations,  on  account  of  their  confiftence  refembling 
that  of  butter  ;  as  butter  of  antimony,  &c.  See  Che¬ 
mist  R.  y- Index. 

Butter-But ,  in  botany.  See  Tussilago. 

Butter-MiB,  the  milk  which  remains  after  the  but¬ 
ter  is  come  by  churning.  Butter-milk  is  efteemed  an 
excellent  food,  in  the  fpring  efpecially,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  recommended  in  heftic,  fevers.  Some  make  curds 
of  butter-milk,  by  pouring  into  it  a  quantity  of  new 
milk  hot. 

BuTTER-Wort ,  in  botany.  See  Pinguicula. 

BUTTERFLY,  the  Engli/h  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  infefts.  See  Papilio. 

BuTTRRELY-Shell,  in  natural  hiftory.  See- Volwta. 

Method  of  preferving  Butterflies.  See  Insects. 
JtdrvarcCs  Method  of  making  Piflures  of Butterflies.  “Take 
Hiftory  of  butterflies  or  field-moths,  either  thofe  catched  abroad, 
Birds,  or  fuck  as  are  taken  in  caterpillars  and  nurfed  in  tile 

”  houfe  til!  they  be  flies  ;  clip  off  their  wings  very  clofe 

r‘  *  to  their  bodies,  and  lay  them  on  clean  paper,  in  the. 

form  of  a  butterfly  when,  flying  ;  then  have  ready  pre¬ 
pared  gum  arabic  that  hath  been  fome  time  diffolved  in 
water,  and  is  pretty  thick ;  if  you  put  a  drop  of  ox¬ 
gall  into  a  fpoonful  of  this,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
ufe  ;  temper  them  well’ with  your  finger,,  and  fpread  a 
little  of  it  on  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper,  big  enough 
to  take  both  Tides  of  your  fly;  when  it  begins  to  be 
olammy  under  your  finger,  the  paper  is  in  proper  order 
to  take  the  feathers  from  the  wings  of. the  fly;  then 
lay  the  gummed  fide  on  the  wings,  and  it  will  take 
them  up ;  then  double  your  paper  fo  as  to  have  all  the 
wings  between  the  paper ;  then  lay  it  on  a  table,  prefi¬ 


fing  it  clofe  with  your  fingers ;  and  you  may  rub  it  Battens 
gently  with  fome  fmooth  hard  tiling ;  then  open  the  l'l 
paper  and  take  out  the  wings,  which  will  come  forth 
tranfparent :  the  down  of  the  upper  and  under  fide  of  V  ’  "  ^ 
the  wings,  flicking  to  the  gummed  paper,  form  a  juft 
likenefs  of  both  fides  of  the  wings  in  their  natural 
ftiapes  and  colours.  The  nicety  of  taking  off  flies  de¬ 
pends  on  a  juft  degree  of  moifture  of  the  gum’d  paoer : 
for  if  it  be  too  wet,  all  will  be  blotted  and  confuted  ; 
and  if  too  dry,  your  paper  will  ftick  fo  fall  together, 
that  it  will  be  torn  in  feparation.  When  you  have 
opened  your  gum’d  papers,  and  they  are  dry,  you  muff 
draw  the  bodies  from  the  natural  ones,  and  paint  them 
in  water-colours :  you  muft  take  paper  that  will  bear 
ink  very  well  for  this  ufe  ;  for  finking  paper  will  fe- 
parate  with  the  reft,  and  fpoil  all.” 

BUTTERIS,  in  the  manege,  an  inftrument  of  fteel, 
fitted  to  a  wooden  handle,  wherewith  they  pare  the 
foot,  or  cut  off  the  hoof,  of  a  horfe. 

BUTTOCK  of  a  Ship,  is  that  part  of  her  which  i-s 
her  breadth  right  aftern,  from  the  tack  upwards  ;  and- 
a  fliip  is  faid  to  have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buttock, 
according  as  file  is  built  broad  or  narrow  at  the  tran- 
fum. 

BUTTON,  an  article  in  drefs,  whofe  form  and  ufe 
are  too  well  known  to  need  defcription.  They  are; 
made  of  various  materials,  as  mohair,  filk,  horfe-hair, 
metal,  Sic. 

Method  of  making  common  Buttons.  Common  but¬ 
tons  are  generally  made  of  mohair ;  fome  indeed  are 
made  of  filk,  and  others  of  thread  ;  but  the  latter  are 
of  a  very  inferior  fort.  In  order  to  make  a  button, 
the  mohair  muft  be  previoufly  wound  on  a  bobbin  ; 
and  the  mould  fixed  to  a  board  by  means  of  a  bodkin 
thruft  through  the  hole  in  the  middle  of  ft.  This  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  workman  wraps  the  mohair  round  the 
mould  in  three,  four,  or  fix  columns,  according  to  the 
button. 

Horfe-hair  Buttons.  The  moulds  of  thefe  buttons 
are  covered  with  a  kind  of  fluff  compofed  of  filk  and 
hair;  the  warp  being belladine  filk,  and  the  fhoot  horfe- 
hair.  This  fluff  is  wove  with  two  felvedges,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  in  the  fame  loom  as  ribbands.  It  is  then 
cut  into  fquare  pieces  proportional  to  the  fize  of  the 
button,  wrapped  round  the  moulds,  and  their  felvedges 
ftitched  together,  which  form  tl?e  under  part  of  the 
button. 

Cleatifng  cf  Buttons.  A  button  is  not  finifhed 
when  it  comes  from  the  maker’s  hands ;  the  fuperflnous 
hairs  and  hubs  of  filk  muft  be  taken  off,  and  the  but¬ 
ton  rendered  gloffy  and  beautiful  before-  it  can  be  fold. 

This  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  A  quantity  of 
buttons  are  put  into  a  kind  of  iron  fieve,  called  by 
workmen  a  fingeing  box.  Then  a  little  fpirit  of  wine 
being  poured  into  a  kind  of  fli allow  iron  diftt,  and  fet 
on  fire,  the  workman  moves  and  /hakes  the  fingeing 
box,  containing  the  buttons,  bri/kly  over  the  flame  of 
the  fpirit,  by  which  the  fuperfluous  hairs,  hubs  of  filk, 

&c.  are  burnt  off,  without  damaging  the  buttons. 

Great  care,  however,  muft  be  taken  that  the  buttons- 
in  the  fingeing  box  be  kept  continually  in  motion  ;  for 
if  they  are  fuffered  to  reft  over  the  flame,  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  burn.  When  all  thefe  loofe  hairs,  &c.  are 
burnt  off  by  the  flame  of  the  fpirit,  the  buttons  are  ta¬ 
ken  out- of  the  fingeing  box,  and  put,  with  a  proper 
.  quantitT- 
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Button,  .quantity  of  the  crumbs  of  bread,  info  a  leather  bag, 

'  about  three  feet  long,  and  of  a  conical  (hape;  the  mouth 
or  fmaller  end  of  which  being  tied  up,  the  workman 
takes  one  of  the  ends  in  one  hand  and  the  other  in  the 
other,  and  (hakes  the  hand  briikly  with  a  particular 
jerk.  This  operation  cleawfes  the  buttons,  renders  them 
very  gloffy,  and  lit  for  fale. 

,  Gold-tnuiJ}  Buttons.  The  mould  of  thefe  buttons 
is  hr  ft  covered  in  the  fame  manner  with  that  of  common 
buttons.  This  being  done,  the  whole  is  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  gold  or  iilver,  and  then  wrought  over 
of  different  forms,  with  purle  and  gimp.  The  former 
;  is  a  kind  of  thread  compofed  of  lilk  and  gold-wire 
twilled  together ;  and  the  latter,  capillary  tubes  of 
gold  or  filver,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long.  Thefe 
ape  joined  together  by  means  of  a  fine  needle,  filled 
with  filk,  tliruft  through  their  apertures,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  beads  or  bugles. 

The  manner  of  making  Metal-Burro  ns.  The  metal 
with  which  the  moulds  are  intended  to  be  covered  is 
firft  call  into  finall  ingots,  and  then  flatted  into  thin 
plates  or  leaves,  of  the  thicknefs  intended,  at  the  flat¬ 
ting  mills  ;  after  which  it  is  cut  into  fmall  round  pieces 
proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the  mould  they  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  cover,  by  means  of  proper  punches  on  a  block 
of  wood  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of  lead.  Each  piece 
of  metal  thus  cut  out  of  the  plate  is  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  button,  by  beating  it  fuccelfively  in  feveral 
cavities,  or  concave  moulds,  of  a  fpherical  form,  with 
a  convex  puncheon  of  iron,  always  beginning  with  the 
lhalloweft  cavity  or  mould,  and  proceeding  to  the  deep¬ 
er,  till  the  plate  has  acquired  the  intended  form  :  and 
the  better  to  manage  fo  thin  a  plate,  they  form  ten, 
twelve,  and  fometimes  even  twenty-four,  to  the  cavities, 
or  concave  moulds,  at  once ;  often  nealing  the  metal 
during  the  operation,  to  make  it  more  duftile.  This 
1  plate  is  generally  called  by  workmen  the  cap  of  the 
button. 

The  form  being  thus  given  to  the  plates  or  caps, 
they  ftrike  the  intended  imprefiion  on  the  convex  fide, 
by  means  of  a  fimilar  iron  puncheon,  in  a  kind  of  mould 
engraven  en  creux,  either  by  the  hammer  or  the  prefs 
ufed  in  coining.  The  cavity  or  mould,  wherein  the 
imprefiion  is  to  be  made,  is  of  a  diameter  and  depth 
fuitable  to  the.  fort  of  button  intended  to  be  (truck  in 
it ;  each  kind  requiring  a  particular  mould.  Between 
the  puncheon  and  the  plate  is  placed  a  thin  piece  of 
lead,  called  by  workmen  a  hob ,  which  greatly  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  taking  off  all  the  ftrokes  of  the  engraving; 
the  lead,  by  reafon  of  its  foftnefs,  eafily  giving  way  to 
the  parts  that  have  relievo,  and  as  eafily  infinuating  it- 
felf  into  the  traces  or  indentures. 

The  plate  thus  prepared  makes  the  cap  or  (hell  of 
the  button.  The  lower  part  is  formed  of  another  plate, 
in  the  fame  manner,  but  much  flatter,  and  without  any 
imprefiion.  To  the  laft  or  under  plate  is  foldered  a 
fmall  eye  made  of  wire,  by  which  the  button  is  to  be 
fattened. 

The  two  plates  being  thus  finilhed,  they  are  foldered 
together  with  foft  folder,  aud  then  turned  in  a  lathe. 
Generally  indeed  they  ufe  a  wooden  mould,  inftead  of 
the  under  plate  ;  and  in  order  to  fatten  it,  they  pafs  a 
thread  or  gut  acrofs,  through  the  middle  of  the  mould, 
and  fill  the  cavity  between  the  mould  and  the  cap  with 
cement,  in  order  to  render  the  button  firm  and  folid ; 


for  the  cement  entering  all  the  cavities  formed  by  the 
relievo  of  the  other  fide,  fuftains  it,  prevents  its  flat¬ 
tening,  and  preferves  its  boffe  or  defign. 

Button,  in  the  manege.  Button  of  the  reins  of  a 
bridle,  is  a  ring  of  leather,  with  the  reins  patted  thro" 
it,  which  runs  all  along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To 
put  a  horfe  under  the  button,  is  when  a  horfe  is  flop¬ 
ped  without  a  rider  upon  his  back,  the  reins  being  laid 
on  his  neck,  and  the  button  lowered  fo  far  down  that 
the  reins  bring  in  the  horfie’a  head,  and  fix  it  to  the  true 
putture  or  carnage.  It  is  not  only  the  horfes  which  are 
raafinged'in  the  hand  that  mutt  be  put  under  the  but¬ 
ton  ;  for  the  fame  method  mutt  be  taken  with  fuch 
horfes  as  are  bred  between  two  pillars,  before  they  are 
backed. 

BurroNnWood.  See.  Cep  h  alanth  o  s. * 

Button’ s-Bay,  the  name  of  the  north  part  of  Hud- 
fon's  bay,  in  North  America,  whereby  Sir  Thomas 
Button  attempted  to  find  .out  a  north-weft  paffage  to 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  lies  between  8o°  and  ioo°  weft 
longitude,  and  between  6o°  and  66°  north  latitude. 

BurroN-Stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  figured 
ftone,  fo  denominated  from  its  refembling  the  button 
of  a  garment.  Dr  Hook  gives  the  figure  of  three  forts 
of  button-ftones,  which  feem  to  have  been  nothing  elfe 
but  the  filling  up  of  three  feveral  forts  of  (hells.  They 
are  all  of  them  very  hard  flints  ;  and  have  this  in  com¬ 
mon,  that  they  confift  of  two  bodies,  which  feem  to 
have  been  the  filling  up  of  two  holes  or  vents  in  the 
(hell.  Dr  Plot  deferibes  a  fpecies  finely  ftriated  from 
the  top,  after  the  mariner  of  fome  hair  .buttons.  This 
name  is  alfo  given  to  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  Hate  found 
in  the  marquifate  of  Bareith,  in  a  mountain  called 
bichteiberg ;  which  is  extremely  different  from  the 
common  forts  of  Hate,  in  that  it  runs  with  great  eafe 
into  glafs  in  five  or  fix  hours  time,  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  any  fait  or  other  foreign  fubttance,  to  promote 
its  vitrification,  as  other  (tones  require.  It  contains  in 
itfelf  all  the  principles  of  glafs,  and  really  has  mixed  in 
its  fubttance  the  things  neceffary  to  be  added  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  fufion  of  other  (tony  bodies.  The  Swedes 
and  Germans  make  buttons  of  the  glafs  produced  from 
it,  which  is  veiy  black  and  (billing,  and  it  has  hence  its 
name  button  f  one.  They  make  feveral  other  things  al¬ 
fo  of  this  glafs,  as  the  handles  of  knives  and  the  like, 
and  fend  a  large  quantity  of  it  unwrought  in  round 
cakes  as  it  cools  from  the  fufion  into  Holland. 

BUTTRESS,  a  kind  of  hutment  built  archwife,  or 
a  mafs  of  done  or  brick,  ferving  to  prop  or  fupport  the 
(ides  of  a  building,  wall,  &c.  on  the  outlide,  where  it  is 
either  very  high,  or  has  any  confiderable  load  to  fuftain 
on  the  other  fide,  as  a  bank  of  earth,  &c. — Buttreffes 
are  ufed  againft  the  angles  of  fteeples  and  other  build¬ 
ings  of  ftone,  &c.  on  the  outiide,  and  along  the  walls 
of  fuch  buildings  as  have  great  and  heavy  roofs,  which 
would  be  fubjedt  to  thruft  the  walls  out,  unlefs  very 
thick,  if  no  buttreffes  were  placed  againft  them.  They 
are  alfo  placed  for  a  fupport  and  hutment  againft  the 
feet  of  fome  arches,  that  are  turned  acrofs  great  halls 
in  old  palaces,  abbeys,  &c. 

BUTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile,  called  Ther- 
muthiacus ;  towards  the  mouth  called  OJlium  Sebennyti - 
cum  :  in  this  town  flood  an  oracle  of  Latona,  ( Strabo, 
Herodotus).  Ptolemy  places  Butus  in  the  Nomos 
5  Phthenotes : 


Button 
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Butxaw  Phthenotesr  it  is  alfo  called  Buto,  us,  (Herodotus, 
Buxton  Stephanus).  It  had  temples  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
^  but  the  largeft  was  that  of  Latona  where  the  oracle 
flood. 

BUTZAW,  a  town  of  lower  Saxony,  in  Germany; 
it  (lands  upori  the  river  Vamow,  on  the  road  from 
Schwerin  to  Roltock,  lying  in  E.  Long.  13.  12.  N. 
Lat.  54.  50. 

BUVETTE,  orBiuvETTE,  in  the  French  laws,  an 
eflablilhed  place  in  every  court,  where  the  lawyers 
and  counfellors  may  retire,  warm  themfelves,  and  take 
a  glafs  of  wine  by  way  of  refrefhment,  at  the  king’s 
charge.  There  is  one  for  each  court  of  parliament, 
but  thefe  are  only  for  perfons  belonging  to  that  body  ; 
there  are  ot  hersin  the  palai*~ whither  other  perfons  alfo 
refort. 

BUXENTUM,  (Livy,  Velleius,  Ptolemy,  Mela, 
Pliny)  ;  Pyxus,  (Strabo,  Pliny):  a  town  of-Lucania, 
firft  built  by  the  people  of  Meffana,  but  afterwards  de- 
ferted,  (Strabo).  A  Roman  colony  was  fent  thither,, 
(Livy,  Velleius) :  and  when  found  flill  thin  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  a  new  colony  was  fent  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate. 
Its  name  is  from  buxuj ,  the  box-tree,  growing  plenti¬ 
fully  there.  Strabo  fays,  the  name  Pyxus  includes  a 
promontory,  port,  and  river,  under  one.  Now  Pcli- 
cajkro ,  in  the  Hither  Principato  of  Naples.  E.  Long. 
15.40.  N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

BUXTON,  a  place  in  the  peak  of  Derbyfhire,  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  medicinal  waters,  and  lying  in  W.  Long. 
O.  20.  N.  Lat.  53.  20. 

It  has  been  always  believed  by  our  antiquaries,  that 
the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  thefe  wells,  and  had 
frequented  them  much,  as  there  is  a  military  way  flill 
vifible,  called  the  Bath-gate ,  from  Burgh  to  this  place. 
This  was  verified  about  50  years  ago,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Delves,  of  Chefhire,  in  memory  of  a  cure  he  received 
here,  caufed  an  arch  to  be  erefted;  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  which,  they  came  to  the  remains  of  a 
f  folid  and  magnificent  ftrufture  of  Roman  workman- 
fhip ;  and  in  other  places  of  the  neighbourhood,  very 
xapacious  leaden  veflels,  and  other  utenfils,  of  Roman 
workmanfhip,  have  been  difcovered.  Thefe  waters  have 
always  been  reckqpied  inferior  to  thofe  in  Somerfetfhire ; 
hut  feem  never  t^mave  been  totally  difufed.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Leland,  as  well  known  200  years  ago  ; 
but  it  is  certain  they  were  brought  into  greater  credit 
by  Dr  Jones  in  1572,  and  by  George  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury,  who  erefted  a  building  over  the  bath,  then.com- 
pofed  of  nine  fpringe.  This  building  was  afterwards 
pulled  down,  and  a  more  commodious  one  ere  died  at 
the  expence  of  the  earl  of  Devonfhire.  In  doing  this, 
however,  the  ancient  regifter  of  cures  drawn  up  by  the 
bath- warden,  or  phyfician.  attending  the  baths,  and 
fubfcribed  by  the  hands  of  the  patients,  was  loft. 

The  warm  waters  of  Buxton  are,  the  bath,  confift- 
ingof  nine  fpririgs,  as  already  mentioned,  St  Ann’s  well,  - 
and  St  Peter’s  or  Bingham  well.  St  Ann’s  well  rifes 
at  the  diftance  of  fomewhatmore  than  32  yards  north- 
eaft  from  the  bath.  It  is  chiefly  fuppliedfrom  a  fpring 
on  the  north  ftde,  out  of  a  rock  of  black  limeftone  or 
baftard  marble.  It  formerly  rofe  into  a  ftone  bafon, 
(hut  up  within  an  ancient  Roman  brick  wall,  a  yard 
fquare  within,  a  yard  high,  on  three  fides,  and  open  on 
the  fourth.  But,  in  1 709,  Sir  Thomas  Delves,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  ere  died  an  arch  over  it  which  flill 
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continues.  It  is  12  feet  long,  and  as  many  broad,  fet  Buxton. 

round  with  ftone  fteps  on  the  infide.  In  the  midft  of  this  - - - 

dome  the  water  now  fprings  up  into  a  ftone  bafon  two 
feet  fquare.  St  Peter’s  or  Bingham  well  rifes  about  20 
yards  fouth-eaft  of  St  Ann’s.  It  is  alfo  called  Leigh’s 
•well,  from  a  memorable  cure  received  from  it  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  that  name.  It  rifes  out  of  a  black  limeftone, 
in  a  very  dry  ground;  and  is  not  fo  warm  as  St  Ann’s 
well. 

From  the  great  refort  of  company  to  the  waters, 
this  place  has  grown  into  a  large  draggling  town, 
which  is  daily  increafing.  The  houfes  are  chiefly,  or 
rather  folely,  buiit  for  the  reception  of  invalids  ;  and 
many  of  them  are  not  only  commodious,  but  elegant. 

The  duke  of  Devonfhire  has  lately  erefted  a  moil 
magnificent  building  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  with 
piazzas,. under  which  the  company  walk  in  wet  or  cold 
weather.  It  is  divided  into  different  hotels,  fhops, 

See.  with  a  public  coffee-room,  and  a  very  elegant  room 
for  affemblies  and  concerts. 

The  hot  water  refembles  that  of  Briftol.  It  has  a 
fweet  and  pleafant  tafte,  It  contains  the  calcareous 
earth,  together  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fea  fait,  and 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  a  purging  fait ;  but  no 
iron  can  be  difcovered  in  it.  This  water  taken  in¬ 
wardly  is  efteemed  good  in  the  diabetes ;  in  bloody 
urine  ;  in  the  bilious  cholic ;  in  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
coldnefs  of  the  ftomach  ;  in  inward  bleedings  ;  in  atro¬ 
phy  ;  in  contraction  of  the  veffels  and  limbs,  efpeci- 
ally  from  age ;  in  cramps  and  convulfions  ;  in  the  dry 
afthma  without  a  fever ;  and  alfo  in  barrennefs.  In¬ 
wardly  and  outwardly,  it  is  faid  to  be  good  in  rheu¬ 
matic  and  fcorbutic  complaints ;  in  the  gout ;  in  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  in  confump- 
tions  wf  the  lungs  ;  alfo  in  old  ftrains  ;  in  hard  callous 
tumours ;  in  withered  and  contracted  limbs ;  in  the 
itch,  fcabs,  nodes,  chalky  fwellings,  ring-worms,  and 
other  fimilar  complaints.— -Befides  the  hot  water,  there 
is  alfo  a  cold  chalybeate  water,  with  a  rough  irony 
tafte  :  It  refembles  the  Tunbridge  water  in  virtues. 

For  the  methods  of  compofing  artificial  Buxton 
water,  or  of  impregnating  the  original  water  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  its  own  gas  or  with  other  gafes,  fee 
Waters  (Medicinal). 

Buxton  (  Jedediah),  a  prodigy  with  refpeft  to  (kill 
in  numbers. .  His  father,  William  Buxton,  was  fchool- 
mafter  of  the.  fame  parifh,  where  he  was  born  in  1704  : 
yet  Jedediah’s  education  was  fo  much  neglefted,  that 
he  was  never  taught  to  write  ;  and  with  refpeft  to  any 
other  knowledge  but'that  of  numbers,  feemed  always 
as  ignorant  as  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  How  he 
came  firft  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of  numbers, 
and  their  progrefiive  denominations,  he  did  not  remefn- 
ber ;  but  to  this  he  applied  the  whole- force  of  his  mind, 
and  upon  this  his  attention  was  conftantly  fixed,  fo  that 
he  frequently  took  no  cognizance  of  external  objefts, 
and  when  he  did  it,  it  was  only  with  refpeft  to  their 
numbers.  If  any  fpace  of  time  was  mentioned,  he  would 
foon  after  fay  it  was  fo  many  minutes ;  and  if  any  di¬ 
ftance  of  way,  he  would  affign  the  number  of  hairs 
breadths,  without  any  queftion  being  afked,  or  any  cal¬ 
culation  expefted  by  the  company.  When  he  once  un-. 
derftood  a  queftion,  he  began  to  work  with'  amazing 
facility,  after  his  own  method,  without  the  ufe  of  a  pen, 
pencil,  or  chalk,  or  even  underftanding  the  common 
5  I  rules 
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Buxton,  rules  of  arithmetic  as  taught  in  the  fchools.  He  would 
Buxtorf.  over  a  p;ece  0f  ian(j  or  a  field,  and  tell  you  the 

*  contents  of  it  almoft  as  exa£t  as  if  you  had  meafured  it 
by  the  chain.  In  this  manner  he  meafured  the  whole 
lordftiip  of  Elmton,  of  fome  thoufand  acres,  belonging 
to  Sir  John  Rhodes,  and  brought  him  the  contents,  not 
only  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  fquare 
'  inches.  After  this,  for  his  own  amufement,  he  reduced 
them  into  fquare  hair-breadths,  computing  48  to  each 
fide  of  the  inch.  His  memory  was  fo  great,  that  while 
refolving  a  queftion,  he  could  leave  off,  and  refume  the 
operation  again  where  he  left  off  the  next  morning,  or  at 
a  week,  a  month,  or  at  feveral  months,  and  proceed 
regularly  till  it  was  completed.  His  memory  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  equally  retentive  with  refpecl  to 
other  objedls,  if  he  had  attended  to  other  obje&s  with 
equal  diligence ;  but  his  perpetual  application  to  figures 
prevented  the  fmalleft  acquifition  of  any  other  know¬ 
ledge.  He  was  fometimes  afked,  on  his  return  from 
church,  whether  he  remembered  the  text,  or  any  part 
of  the  fermon,  but  it  never  appeared  that  he  brought  a- 
way  one  fentence }  his  mind,  upon  a  clofer  examination, 
being  found  to  have  been  bulled,  even  during  divine  fer- 
vice,  in  his  favourite  operation,  either  dividing  fome 
time,  or  fome  fpace,  into  the  fmalleft  known  parts,  or 
refolving  fome  queftion  that  had  been  given  him  as  a 
tell  of  his  abilities. 

This  extraordinary  perfon  living  in  laborious  pover¬ 
ty,  his  life  was  uniform  and  obfcure.  Time,  with  re¬ 
fpecl  to  him,  changed  nothing  but  his  age ;  nor  did  the 
feafons  vary  his  employment,  except  that  in  winter  he 
ufed  a  flail,  and  in  fummer  a  ling-hook.  In  the  year 
1754,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  introduced 
to  the  royal  fociety,  who,  in  order  to  prove  his  abili¬ 
ties,  afked  him  feveral  queftions  in  arithmetic,  and  he 
gave  them  Jiich  fatisfa&ion,  that  they  difmiffed  him 
with  a  handfome  gratuity.  In  this  vilit  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  the  only  objedl  of  his  curiofity,  except  figures, 
was  his  defire  to  fee  the  king  and  royal  family  ;  but 
they  being  juft  removed  to  Kenfington,  Jedediah  was 
difappointed.  During  his  refidence  in  London,  he 
was  taken  to  fee  King  Richard  III.  performed  at 
Drury-lane  playhoufe  ;  and  it  was  expe&ed,  either 
that  the  novelty  and  the  fplendor  of  the  (how  would 
have  fixed  him  in  aftonifliment,  or  kept  his  imagina¬ 
tion  in  a  continual  hurry,  or  that  his  pafiions  would, 
in  fome  degree,  have  been  touched  by  the  power  of  ac¬ 
tion,  if  he  had  not  perfectly  underftood  the  dialogue. 
But  Jedediah’s  mind  was  employed  in  the  playhoufe 
juft  as  it  was  employed  in  every  other  place.  During 
the  dance,  he  fixed  his  attention  upon  the  number  of 
Heps  ;  he  declared,  after  a  fine  piece  of  mufic,  that  the 
innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inftruments  had 
perplexed  him  beyond  meafure;  and  he  attended  even 
to  Mr  Garrick,  only  to  count  the  words  that  he  ut¬ 
tered,  in  which  he  faid  he  perfectly  fucceeded.  Jedi- 
diah  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  where,  if  his  en¬ 
joyments  were  few,  his  wifties  did  not  feem  to  be  more. 
He  applied  to  his  labour,  by  which  he  fubfifted  with 
cheerfulnefs ;  he  regretted  nothing  that  he  left  behind 
him  in  London  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
a  Ilice  of  rufty  bacon  afforded  the  moll  delicious  repaft. 

BUXTORF  (John),  a  learned  profeffor  of  Hebrew 
at  Bafil,  who,  in  the  1 7th  century,  acquired  the  higheft 
reputation  for  his  knCwledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chal- 


dee  languages.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Bafil  in  1 629,  Buxtorf, 
aged  65.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  A  fmall  but  ex-  Buxus. 
cellent  Hebrew  grammar  ;  the  bell  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Leyden  in  170I,  revifed  by  Leufden.  2.  A 
treafure  of  the  Hebrew  grammar.  3.  An  Hebrew  con¬ 
cordance,  and  feveral  Hebrew  lexicons.  4.  Injlitutio 
epiflolaris  Hebraic  a.  5.  De  abbreviaturis  Hebraorum. 

&c. 

Buxtorf  (John),  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  a  learn¬ 
ed  profeffor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Bafil,  diftin- 
guilhed  himftlf,  like  his  father,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  his  rabbinical  learning.  He 
died  at  Bafil  in  1664,  aged  65  years.  His  principal 
works  are,  t.  His  tranflation  of  the  More,  Nevochitn, 
and  the  Cozri .  2.  A  Chaldee  and  Syriac  lexicon. 

3.  An  anticritic  againft  Cappel.  4.  A  treatife  on  the 
Hebrew  points  and  accents  .againft  the  fame  Cappel. 

BUXUS,  the  box-tree:  A  genus  ofthe  tetrandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order, 

Tricacc.t.  The  male  calyx  is  triphyollus,  the  ger- 
men  an  embryo,  or  imperfeCl  rudiment.  The  female 
calyx  is  tetraphyllous :  there  are  three  petals,  and  as 
many  ftyles :  the  capfule  three  beaked  and  trilocular, 
with  three  feeds. 

Species.  1.  The  arboiefcens,  with  oval  leaves.  2.  The 
anguftifolia,  or  narrow-leaved  box.  Thefe  two  forts 
grow  in  great  plenty  upon  Boxhill  near- Dorking  in 
Surry  in  England.  Here  were  formerly  large  trees  of 
that  kind  ;  but  now  they  are  much  fewer  in  number. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  firft  fort  which 
are  propagated  in  gardens  ;  one  with  yellow,  and  the 
other  with  white  ftriped  leaves.  Another  hath  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  only  marked  with  yellow,  and  is 
called  tipped  box.  3.  The  fuffruticofa,  dwarf,  or  Dutch 
box,  commonly  ufed  for  bordering  of  flower-beds. 

Culture.  The  two  firft  forts  may  be  railed  from 
feeds;  and  may  be  alfo  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  autumn  in  a  fliady  border.  The 
bed  feafon  for  removing  thefe  trees  is  in  Oftober; 
though,  if  care  be  ufed  to  take  them  up  with  a  good 
ball  of  earth,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  almoft  at  any 
time  except  the  middle  of  fummer.  The  dwarf  box  is 
increafed  by  parting  the  roots,  or  planting  the  flips ; 
but  as  it  makes  fo  great  an  increafe  of  itfelf,  and  fo 
eafily  parts,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  plant  the  flips 
that  have  no  roots, 

Ufes.  The  tree  or  large  box  is  proper  to  intermix, 
in  clumps  of  evergreens,  &c.  where  it  adds  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  fuch  plantations :  they  are  a  very  great  orna¬ 
ment  to  cold  and  barren  foils  where  few  other  things 
will  grow.  The  dwarf  kind  of  box  is  ufed  for  bordering 
flower-beds,  or  other  purpofes  of  that  nature  ;  and 
for  this  it  far  excels  any  other  plant,  being  fubjeCl  to 
no  injuries  from  cold  or  heat.  It  is  of  long  duration  ; 
is  eafily  kept  handfome  ;  and,  by  the  firmnefs  of  its 
rooting,  keeps  the  mould  in  the  borders  from  wafhing 
into  the  gravel  walks  more  effectually  than  any  plant 
whatever. — Boxwood  is.  extremely  hard  and  fmooth, 
and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the  turner. 

Combs,  mathematical  inftruments,  kftife-handles,  and 
button- moulds,  are  made  of  it.  It  may  properly  enough 
be  fiibftituted  in  default  of  ebony,  the  yellow  alburnum 
of  which  it  pefeCtly  refembles.  In  the  Ephemerides 
of  the  curious  there  is  the  following  account  of  the  ef- 
2  ficacy. 
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Buying  ficacy  of  boxwood  in  making  hair  grow.  “  A  young 
Bulet  woman  Gunberg  in  Lower  Silefia,  having  had  a 
.  malignant  dyfentery  which  occafioned  the  falling  off 
of  all  her  hair,  was  advifed  by  a  perfon,  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  her  recovery  (as  her  hair  was  not  likely  to  grow 
again  of  itfelf,  her  head  being  then  as  bare  as  the 
hand),  to  waih  it  all  over  with  a  decoCtion  of  boxwood; 
which  (he  readily  did,  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
drug.  Hair  of  a  chefnut  colour  grew  on  her  head,  as  (he 
was  told  it  would  do;  but  having  ufed  no  precaution  to 
fecure  her  neck  and  face  from  the  lotion,  they  became 
covered  with  red  hair  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  fhe  feemed 
little  different  ;om  an  apeor  a  monkey.”  Thisdeco&ion 
has  been  recommended  by  fome  as  a  powerful  fudorific, 
preferable  even  to  guiacum;  but  the  tafte  readily  difco- 
vers  that  it  wants  the  qualities  of  that  wood.  Neither 
the  wood  nor  the  leaves  of  the  box-tree  at  prefent  are 
ufed  for  any  other  medicinal  purpofc  than  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  an  empyreumatic  oil ;  and  an  oil  of  nearly 
the  fame  quality  is  obtained  from  almoft  every  other 
wood. 

BUYING,  the  aft  of  making  a  purchafe,  or  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  property  of  a  .thing  for  a  certain  price. 

Buying  Hands  oppofed  to  felling,  and  differs  from 
Borrowing  or  hiring,  as  in  the  former  the  property  of 
the  thing  is  alienated  for  perpetuity,  which  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  not-  By  the  civil  law,  perfons  are  allowed  to 
buy  hope,  ,$><?/»  fret  to  emere ,  that  is,  to  purchafe  the  e- 
vent  or  expectation  of  any  thing.  E.  gr.  The  fifli  or 
birds  a  perfon  (hall  catch,  or  the  money  he  (hall  win  in 
gaming. 

There  are  different  fpecies  of  buying  in  ufe  among 
traders  ;  as,  buying  on  one’s  own  account,  oppofed  to 
buying  on  commiffion  ;  buying  for  ready  money,  which 
is  when  the  purchafer  pays  in  aCtual  fpecie  on  the 
fpot ;  buying  on  credit,  or  for  a  time-certain,  is  when 
the  payment  is  not  to  be  prcfently  made,  but,  in  lieu 
thereof,  an  obligation  given  by  the  buyer  for  payment 
at  a  time  future ;  buying  on  delivery,  is  when  the 
goods  purchafed  are  only  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain 
time  future. 

BuriNG  the  refufal,  is  giving  money  for  the  right  or 
liberty  of  purchafing  a  thing  at  a  fixed  price,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  to  come  ;  chiefly  ufed  in  dealing  for  (hares 
in  ftock.  This  is  fometimes  alfo  calledby  a  cant  name, 
buying  the  bear. 

Bvting  the  fmall- pox,  is  an  appellation  given  to  a 
method  of  procuring  that  difeafe  by  an  operation  fi- 
milar  to  inoculation  ;  frequent  in  South  Wales,  where 
it  has  obtained  time  out  of  mind.  It  is  performed 
either  by  rubbing  fome  of  the  pus  taken  out  of  a  puf- 
tule  of  a  variolous  perfon  on  the  (kin,  or  by  making  a 
pun&ure  in  the  lkin  with  a  pin  dipped  in  fuch  pus. 

BUYS,  a  town  of  Dauphiny  in  France,  fituated  on 
the  borders  of  Provente.  E.  Long.  5.  20-  N.  Lat. 
44.  25. 

BUZANCOIS,  a  fmall  town  of  Berry  in  France, 
fituated  on  the  borders  of  Tourain,  in  E.  Long.  1.  29. 
N.  Lat.  46.  38. 

BUZBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wefteravia  and 
the  county  of  Holmes,  one  the  confines  of  Hanau.  E. 
Long.  10.  51.  N.  Lat.  50.  22. 

BUZET,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Languedoc, 
featedon  the  river  Torne,  in  E.  Long.  x.  45.  N.  Lat. 
43- 47- 


BUZZARD,  in  ornithology,  the  name  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  the  hawk  kind.  See  Falco. 

BYBLUS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  fitu¬ 
ated  between  Berytus  and  Botrys :  it  was  the  royal  re- 
fidence  of  Cinyras ;  facred  to  Adonis.  Pompey  deli¬ 
vered  it  from  a  tyrant,  whom  he  caufed  to  be  behead¬ 
ed.  It  flood  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  01)  an 
eminence,  (Strabo):  near  it  ran  the  Adonis  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Now  in  ruins. 

BYCHOW,  a  fmall  town  of  Lithuania  in  Poland, 
fituated  on  the  river  Nieper,  in  E.  Long.  30.  2.  N.  Lat. 
53- 57- 

BY-laws,  are  laws  made  obiter ,  or  by  the  by;  fuch 
as  orders  and  conftitutions  of  corporations  for  the  go¬ 
verning  of  their  members,  of  court-lects,  and  courts 
baron ;  commoners,  or  inhabitants  in  vills,  &c.  made 
by  common  affent,  for  the  good  of  thofe  that  made 
them,  in  particular  cafes  whereunto  the  public  law  doth 
not  extend  ;  fo  that  they  bind  farther  than  the  common 
or  ftatute  law  :  guilds  and  fraternities  of  trades  by 
letters  patent  of  incorporation,  may  likewife  make  by¬ 
laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  trade  among  them- 
felves  or  with  others.  In  Scotland  thefe  laws  are  called 
laws  of  birlaw,  or  burlaw ;  which  are  made  by  neigh¬ 
bours  elected  by  common  confent  in  the  bir/anv- courts, 
wherein  knowledge  is  taken  of  complaints  betwixt 
neighbour  and  neighbour ;  which  men  fo  chofen  are 
judges  and  arbitrators,  and  ftyled  birla<w-men.  And 
birlaws,-  according  to  Skene,  are  leges  rujlicorum ,  laws 
made  by  huibandmen,  or  townfhips,  concerning  neigh¬ 
bourhood  among  them.  All  by-laws  are  to  be  reafon- 
able,  and  for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  advantage 
of  particular  perfons,  and  muff  be  agreeable  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  laws  in  being. 

BYNG  (George),  lord  vlfcount  Torrington,  was 
the  fon  of  John  Byng,  Efq ;  and  was  born  in  1663. 
At  the  age  of  15,  he  went  volunteer  to  fea  with  the 
king’s  warrant.  His  early  engagement  in  this  courfe  of 
life  gave  him  little  opportunity  of  acquiring  learning  or 
cultivating  the  polite  arts  ;  but  by  his  abilities  and  acti¬ 
vity  as  a  naval  commander  he  furnifhed  abundant  matter 
for  the  pens  of  others.  After  being  feveral  times  advan¬ 
ced,  he  was  in  1702  raifed  to  the  command  of  the  Naf- 
fau,  a  third  rate,  and  was  at  the  taking  and  burning  the 
French  fleet  at  Vigo and  the  next  year  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  the  red.  In  1 704,  he  ferved  in  the  grand 
fleet  fent  to  the  Mediterranean  under  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel,  as  rear-admiral  ofithe  red  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
commanded  the  fquadron  that  attacked,  cannonaded, 
and  reduced  Gibraltar.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Ma¬ 
laga,  which  followed  foon  after  ;  and  for  his  behaviour 
in  that  aCtion  queen  Anne  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  In  1705,  in  about  two  months  time, 
he  took  1 2  of  the  enemies  larged  privateers,  with  the 
Thetis,  a  French  man  of  war  of  44  guns  ;  and  alfo  fe¬ 
veral  merchant  (hips,  mod  of  them  richly  laden.  The 
number  of  men  taken  on  board  was  2070,  and  of  guns 
334.  In  1718,  he  Was  made  admiral  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  fleet  ;  and  was  fent  with  a  fquadron  into 
the  Mediterranean  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  obligation  Eli  gland  was  under  by  treaty, 
againft  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  who  had  the  year 
before  furprifed  Sardinia,  and  had  this  year  landed  an 
army  in  Sicily.  In  this  expedition  he  difpatched  cap- 
tain  Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with  five  more  (hips  in 
5  I  2  purfuit 


(usjzar’d 
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Byng  purfuit  of  fix  Sapnifh  men  of  war,  with  galleys,  fire- 
11  fhips,  bomb-veffels,  and  ftore-flhips,  who  feparated  from 
Byrorn‘  ,  the  main  fleet,  and  ftood  in  for  the  Sicilian  fhore.  The 
captain’s  laconic  epiftle  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of 
notice  ;  which  fliowed  that  fighting  was  his  talent  as 
well  as  his  admiral’s,  and  not  writing. 

“  Sir, 

“  We  have  taken  and  deftroyed  all  the  Spainfh  fliips 
“  and  veffels  which  were  upon  the  coaft,  as  per  margin. 

Canterbury,  off  Syracufe,  “  I  am,  &c. 

Auguft  1 6th,  1718.  G.  Walton.” 

From  the  account  referred  to,  it  appeared  that  lie 
had  taken  four  Spanifh  men  of  war,  with  a  bomb-vef- 
fel  and  a  fhip  laden  with  arms  ;  and  burned  four,  with 
a  fire-fhip  and  bomb-veffel.  The  king  made  the  admiral 
an  handfome  prefent,  and  fent  him  plenipotentiary 
powers  to  negociate  with  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Italy 
as  there  fliould  be  occafion.  He  procured  the  emperor’s 
troops  free  accefs  into  the  fortreffes  that  ftill  held  out 
in  Sicily  ;  failed  afterwards  to  .Malta,  and  brought  out 
the  Sicilian  gallies,  and  a  (hip  belonging  to  the  Turky 
company.  Soon  after  he  received  a  gracious  letter  from 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  written  with  his  own  hand, 
accompanied  with  a  picture  of  his  imperial  majefty, 
fet  round  with  very  large  diamonds,  as  a  mark  of  the 
grateful  fenfe  he  had  of  his  fervices.  It  was  entirely 
6wing  to  his  advice  and  affiftance  that  the  Germans 
retook  the  city  of  Medina  in  1719,  and  deftroyed  the 
fliips  that  lay  in  the  bafon  ;  which  completed  the  ruin 
cf  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  being 
much  diftreffed,  offered  to  quit  Sicily  ;  but  the  admiral 
declared,  that  the  troops  fliould  never  be  fuffered 
to  quit  the  ifland  till  the  king  of  Spain  had  acceded 
to  the  quadruple  alliance.  And  to  his  conduct  it 
was  entirely  owing  that  Sicily  was  fubdued,  and 
-  his  Catholic  majefty  forced  to  accept  the  terms  pre- 
fcribed  him  by  the  quadruple  alliance.  After  per¬ 
forming  fo  many  fignal  fervices,  the  king  received  him 
with  t!.e  moil  gracious  exprefiions  of  favour  and  fatis- 
fa&ion  ;  made  him  rear-admiral  of  England  and  trea- 
furer  of  the  navy,  one  of  his  moft  honourable  privy- 
council,  baron  Byng  of  Southill  in  the  county  of 
Bedford,  vifcount  Torrington  in  Devonfhire,  and  one 
of  the  knights  companions  of  the  Bath  upon  the  re¬ 
vival  of  that  order.  In  1727,  George  II.  on  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  crown,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  na¬ 
val  affairs,  as  firft  lord  commifiioner  of  the  admiralty  j 
in  which  high  ftation  he  died  January  15th  1733,  in 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Southill  in 
Bedfordihire. 

Byng  (the  honourable  George),  Efq  5  the  unhappy 
fon  of  the  former,  was  bred  to  fea,  and  rofe  to  the  rank 
-ci  admiral  of  the  blue.  He  gave  many  proofs  of  cou¬ 
rage  ;  but  was  at  laft  (hot,  upon  a  dubious  fentence  for 
negleft  of  duty,  in  1757.  See  Britain,  N  433. 

BYRLAW  or  Burlaw- Laws  in  Scotland.  See 
By-laws. 

BYROM  (John),  an  ingenious  poet  of  Manchefter, 
born  in  1691.  His  firft  poetical  effay  appeared  in  the 
Speftator,  N°  603,  beginning,  “  My  time,  O  ye  mufes, 
was  happily  fpent which,  with  two  humorous  letters 
on  dreams,  are  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  volume.  He 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety  in  1724  ; 
tmd  having  originally  entertained  thoughts  of  pradlifing 
jphyfic,  to  which  the  title  of  doflor  is  incident,  that  was 


the  appellation  by  which  he  was  always  known:  blit  Byrrhtft, 
reducing  himfelf  to  narrow  circumftances  by  a  precipi- 
tate  marriage,  he  fupported  himfelf  by  teaching  a  new 
method  of  writing  fhort-hand,  of  his  own  invention  j 
until  an  eftate  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  el¬ 
der  brother.  He  was  a  man  of  lively  wit ;  of  which, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  tempted  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  it,  he  gave  many  humorous  _  fpecimens.  He 
died  in  1763  5  and  a  collection  of  his  Mifcellaneoua 
poems  was  printed  at  Manchefter,  in  2  vols  8vo. 

1773* 

BYRRHUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeCts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  cgleoptera.  The  feelers  are  clava- 
ted,  pretty  folid,  and  a  little  compreffed:  There  are 
five  fpecies,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  particular 
plants  ;  and  principally  diftinguifhed  from  one  another 
by  the  colour  and  figure  of  the  elytra,  -or  cruftaceous  . 
wing-cafes. 

The  byrrhus  fcrophularias,  which  is  very  common 
upon  flowers,  it  is  very  hard  to  defcribe  properly.  Its 
body  is  alnioft  oval ;  the  ground  colour  blaok  ;  but  the 
under  part  of  the  abdomen  appears  alihoft  entirely 
white,  owing  to  an  infinite  number  of  minute  fcales, 
of  that  colour  with  which  it  is  covered.  The  head  is 
fmall,  and  often  drawn  back  under  the  thorax,  which 
latter  is  broad,  covered  with  white  and  reddifh  fcales, 
through  which  the  black  ground  in  fome  places  ap¬ 
pears.  The  elytra  are  bent  in,  and  even  rather  inclofe 
the  fide8  and  under  part  of  the  body.  They  are 
black,  with  white  and  red  fcales,  which  form  a  kind 
of  embroidered  work.  Firft,  there  is  sbfervable  a 
white  tranfverfal  ftripe,  fomewhat  broad  on  the  top 
of  the  elytra  5  at  the  bottom-  of  them,  there  are  two 
white  diftindt  fpots  near  the  future,  one  upon  each  ely- 
trum.  The  ruddy  colour  occupies  chiefly  the  lower 
end  of  the  future  of  the  elytra,  and  the  upper  part  of 
them,  near  their  connection  with  the  thorax.  This 
fpecies  is  common  in  gardens.  If  rubbed,  the  fmall 
coloured  fcale  comes  off*  and  the  inflect  appears  almoit 
entirely  black. 

The  Byrrhus  verbafci  is  much  fmaller  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies  ;  its  figure  and  form  are  however  the 
fame  ;  only  that  the  fcales  which  cover  the  elytra  are 
more  numerous  and  clofer  fet,  fo  that  the  black  colour, 
which  conftitntes  the  ground  of  the  elytra,  is  no  where 
to  be  feen.  The  fcales  form  three  ftripes,  white,  tranf, 
verfal,  and  undulated,  between  which  intervene  ftripes 
of  a  reddifh  brown  fliaped  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  ftripped  of  part  of  their 
fcales,  which  renders  them  fo  different  as  not  to  be 
known  for  the  fame  creatures.  The  larvae  of  this  in- 
fed,  as  alfo  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  voracious,  and  much  refemble  thofe  of  the 
dermeftse.  People  who  collect  fubjects  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  are  greatly  peftered,  and  but  too  well  acquainted 
with  them. 

BYSSUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  57th  natural 
order,  viz.  Algx,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clais  of 
plants.  It  has  a  dawn,  pr  -Very  fine  uniform  powder. 

The  character  is  taken  from  this  circumftance,  that 
they  are  covered  with  a  Ample  capillary  filament  or 
down,  refembling  foft  duft.  There  are  15  fpecies,  all 
natives  of  Britain,  growing  upon  rotten  wood,  old  walls, 

See. 

Byssvs,  or  BjJfum,  a  fine  thready  matter  produced 
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Byffu?,  Jn  India,  Egypt,  and  about  Elis  in  Achaia,  of  which 
Byzantium.  t^e  r;che{|-  apparel  was  anciehtly  made,  efpecially  that 
*  "  wore  by  the  priefts  both  jewilh  and  Egyptian.  Some 
intrepreters  render  the  Greek  Bi*™®-,  which  occiirs  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  by  fine  linen.  Bat 
other  vCrfions,  as  Galvin’s,  and  the  Spanilh  printed  at 
Venice  in  1556,  explain  the  word  by  Jilk  ;  and  yet 
byffus  mull  have  been  different  froth  ctur  fills,  as  appears 
From  a  multitude  of  ancient  Writers,  and  particularly 
from  Jul.  Pollux.  M.  Simon,  who  renders  the  word  by 
fine  linen, adds  a  note  to  explain  it;  viz.  “  that  there  was 
a  fine  kind  of  linen  very  dear,  which  the  great  lords  a- 
lone  wore  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Egypt.”  This 
account  agrees  perfectly  well  with  that  given  by  Hefy- 
chius,  as  well  as  what  is  obferved  by  Bochart,  that  the 


byffus  v 
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bailed  all  the  attempts  of  the  affailants,  killed  great  ByzmMum. 
numbers  of  them,  crufhed  fucli  as  approached  the  walls  —• 
with  large  ftones  ;  and  when  dories  began  to  fail,  they 
ufed  the  flatues  of  their  gods  and  heroes.  At  laft  they 
were  obliged  to  fubmit,  through  famine,  after  having 
been  reduced  to  the  necefiityof  devouring  one  another. 

The  conqueror  put  all  the  magiftrates  and  foldiers  to 
the  fword  ;  but  fpared  the  engineer  Perifcus.  Before 
this  fiege,  Byzantium  was  the  greateft,  mofl  populous, 
and  wealthieft  city  of  Thrace.  It  was  furtounded  by 
walls  of  an  extraordinary  height  and  breadth  ;  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  great  number  of  towers,  feven  of  which 
were  built  with  fuch  art,  that  the  le:  ft  noife  heard  in 
one  of  them  was  immediately  conveyed  to  all  the  reft. 

Severus,  however,  no  fooner  became  matter  of  it,  than 


a  finer  kind  of  linen,  which  was  frequently  he  commanded  it  to  be  laid  in  afhes.  The  inhabitants 


dyed  of  a  purple  colour.  Some  authors  will  have  the 
byffus  to  be  the  fame  with  our  cotton  ;  others  take  it 


for  the  /in urn  ajbefiinum  ;  and  others  for  the  lock  or  chronicle  of  Alexandria  we  are  informed,  that  foon  af- 


were  ftripped  of  all  their  effefts,  publicly  fold  for  flaves, 
and  the  walls  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  by  the 


bunch  of  filky  hair  found  adhering  to  the  pinna  ma¬ 
rina,  by  which  it  fattens  itfelf  to  the  neighbouring  bo¬ 
dies.  Authors  ufnally  diftinguifh  two  fort3  of  byffus  ; 
that  of  Elis  ;  and  that  of  Judaea,  which  was  the  fineft. 
Of  this  latter  were  the  prieftly  ornaments  made.  Ban¬ 


ter  this  terrible  cataftrophe,  Severus  himfelf  caufed  a 
great  part  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt, calling  it  Antonina , 
from  his  fon  Caracalla,  who  affumed  the  fumame  of 
Antoninus.  In  262,  the  tyrant  Gallienus  wreaked  his 
fury  on  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium.  He  intended 


freriu8  notes,  that  there  muft  have  been  two  forts  of  to  befiege  it ;  but  on  his  arrival,  defpaired  of  being  able 

— -  r. —  - a: - 1 - — r —  ll-- -  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  fuch  a  ftrong  place.  He  was 

admitted  the  next  day,  however,  into  the  city  ;  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  terms  he  had  agreed  to, 
caufed  the  foldiers  and  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to 
the  fword.  Trebellius  Pollio  fays,  that  not  a  (Ingle  per- 
fon  was  left  alive.  What  the  reafon  was  for  fuch  an 
extraordinary  maffacre,  we  are  no  where  informed.  In 
the  wars  between  the  emperors  Licinius  and  Maximin, 
the  city  of  Byzantium  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
latter,  but  was  foon  after  recovered  by  Licinius.  In 
the  year  323,  it  was  taken  from  Licinius  by  Conftan- 
tine  the  Great,  who  in  330  enlarged  and  beautified 
it,  with  a  defign  to  make  it  the  fecond,  if  not  the  firft, 
city  in  the  Roman  empire.  He  began  with  extending 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  from  fea  to  fea  ;  and  while 
fome  of  the  workmen  were  bufied  in  rearing  them, 
others  were  employed  in  raifing  within  them  a  great 
number  of  (lately  buildings,  and  among  others  a  palace 
no  way  inferior  in  magnificence  and  extent  to  that  of 
Rome.  He  built  a  capitol  and  amphitheatre,  made  a 
circus  maximus,  feveral  forums,  porticoes,  and  public 
baths.  He  divided  the  whole  city  into  14  regions,  and 
granted  the  inhabitants  many  privileges  and  immunities. 
By  this  means  Byzantium  became  one  of  the  mod  flou- 


byffus,  one  finer  than  ordinary,  by  reafon  there  are  two 
Hebrew  words  ufed  in  Scripture  to  denote  byffus;  one 
of  which  is  always  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  habit  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  other  of  that  of  the  Levites. 

Brssus  AJbefiinus ,  a  fpecies  of  albeflus  or  incombuf- 
tible  flax,  compofed  of  fine  flexible  fibres  parallel  to 
one  another.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  Sweden,  either 
white,  or  of  different  (hades  of  green.  At  a  copper  mine 
in  Weftmannland  it  forms  the  greateft  part  of  the  vein 
out  of  which  the  ore  is  dug  ;  and  by  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  which  fmelts  the  metal,  is  changed  into  a  pure 
femitranfparent  flag  or  glafs. 

BYZANTIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Bofphorus.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
Eufebius,  about  the  30th  Olympiad,  while  Tullus  Hof- 
tilius  reigned  in  Rome.  But  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  the  foundations  of  this  metropolis  were  laid  in 
the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  by  one  Byfas,  who  then 
reigned  in  the  neighbouiing  country,  and  from  whom 
the  city  was  called  Byzantium.  This  Byfas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Euftathius,  arrived  in  Thrace  a  little  before  the 
Argonauts  came  into  thofe  feas,  and  fettled  there  with 
a  colony  of  Megarenfes.  Velleius  Paterculus  aferibes 


the  founding  of  Byzantium  to  the  Milefians,  and  Am 
mianus  Marcellinus  to  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  Some  rifhing  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire.  Vaft  num- 
ancient  medals  of  Byzantium,  which  have  reached  our  bers  of  people  flocked  thither  from  Pontus,  Thrace, 
times,  bear  the  name  and  head  of  Byfas,  with  the  prow  — Ar-  k—: —  k- "  1 —  d“J ‘L:- 


of  a  Ihip  on  the  reverfe.  The  year  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem  by  Titus,  Byzantium  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  In  the  year  193 
this  ‘city  took  part  with  Niger  againft  Severus.  It 
was  ftrongly  garrifoned  by  Niger,  as  being  a  place  of 
the  utmoft  importance.  It  was  foon  after  inverted  by 
Severus ;  and  as  he  was  univerfally  hated  on  account 
of  his  cruelty,  the  inhabitants  defended  themfelves  with 
the  greateft  refolution.  They  had  been  fupplied  with 
a  great  number  of  warlike  machines,  raoft  of  them  in¬ 
vented  and  built  by  Pcrifcns  a  native  of  Nicasa,  and 
the  greateft  engineer  of  his  age.  For  a  long  time  they 


and  Afia,  Conftautine  having  by  a  law,  enadted  this 
year  (330),  decreed,  that  fuch  as  had  lands  in  thofe 
countries  (hould  not  be  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of  them, 
nor  even  leave  them  to  their  proper  heirs  at  their  death, 
unlefs  they  had  an  houfe  in  his  new  city.  But  how¬ 
ever  defirous  the  emperor  was  that  his  city  (hould  be 
filled  with  people,  he. did  not  care  that  it  (hould  be  .in¬ 
habited  by  any  but  Chriftians.  He  therefore  caufep  • , 
all  the  idols  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  their  churches 
conlecrated  to  the  true  God.  He  built  befides  an  in¬ 
credible  number  of  1  1  robes,  and  caufed  erodes  to  be 

ere&ed  in  all  the  fqi.ascs  and  public  places.  Mod  of 
the  buildings  being  fimflied,  it  was  folemnly  dedicated 


B  Z  O  t-  Betf  3  B  Z  0 


Byzantium,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  Cedrepus,  but,  ae- 
t  Bzovius.  cording  to  Eufebius,  to  the  God  of  Martyrs,  At  the 
^ ’  /  fame  time  Byzantium  was  equalled  to  Rome.  The 

fame  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges,  were  granted 
to  its  inhabitants  as  to  thofe  of  the  metropolis.  He 
eftabliihed  a  fenate  and  other  magiftrates,  with  a  pow¬ 
er  and  authority  equal  to  thofe  of  old  Rome.  He 
took  up  his  refidence  in  the  new  city  j  and  changed 
its  name  to  Constantinople. 

BZOVIUS  (Abraham),  one  of  the  moil  celebrated 

writers  in  the  T  ?th  century,  with  refpe$:  to  the  afto.  Bzovim. 
nilhing  number  of  pieces  compofed  by  him.  His  chief  "« 

work  i6  the  continuation  of  Baroniug's  annals.  He  was 
a  native  of  Poland,  and  a  Dominican  friar.  Upon  his 
coming  to  Rome,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  Pope,  and  had  an  apartment  afligned  him  in  the 

Vatican.  He  merited  that  reception,  for  he  has  imi¬ 
tated  Baronius  to  admiration  in  his  defign  of  making 
all  things  confpire  to  the  defpotic  power  and  glory  of 
the  papal  fee.  He  died  in  *637,  aged  70, 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


ERRATA  in  ASTRONOMY,  Vot.II.  Part  II. 

The  following  omiffiona  and  miftakes  in  the  Plates  and  References  the  Reader  will  be  pleafed  to  rectify  with 
his  pen. 

Page  53 1.  col.  T.  under  ^367.  1.  8.  of  the  paragraph  :  For  4,  write  194.. 

In  fig.  1 56.  (Plate  LXXV.),  y  is  wanting  at  the  Sun’s  place,  and  C  at  the  centre  of  the  Earth. 

P.  550,  margin.  For  157,  158,  write  30,  31. 

P.  556.  1.  n.  from  bottom.  For  fig.  204  write  205.  In  the  figure  itfelf,  the  circle  moil  to  the  left  hand  wants 
N  at  the  North  Pole,  and  JE  at  one  extremity  of  the  Equator.  The  circle  next  to  it  wants  likewife  N  at 
the  North  Pole,  and  AlQjU  the  Equator,  reprefented  there  by  a  double  arch  of  a  circle.  S  is  wanting  at  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  axis,  and  T  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  reprefented  by  a  black  Angle 
arch  of  a  circle.  In  the  next  circle  QJs  wanting  at  the  right-hand  extremity  of  the  Equator,  reprefented 
there  by  a  double  ftraight  line.  And  in  the  fourth  circle  to  the  rigTit  hand,  Qjuight  to  be  fubftituted  in  the 
place  of  O  at  the  right-hand  extremity  of  the  Equator. 

P.  580.  N°  489,  line  1.  For  fig.  209,  write  210. 

P.  581.  col.  «.  middle.  For  fig.  210,  wr.  21 1. 

Ib.  col.  2.  For  2 1 1,  wr.  212  ;  and  for  209,  wr.  210. 

P.  584.  col.  2.  middle.  For  217,  wr.  216. 

P.  585.  col.  1.  For  fig.  218,  wr.  217. 

Ibid*  col.  2.  For  fig.  218,  wr.  2175  and  for  2I7,wr.  216. 
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